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PREFACE. 

THE  work  which  is  now  given  to  the  public  after  years  of  diligent  preparation  la  not  »  new 
edition  or  revision  of  the  JtOemationtd  Cyclajxedia.  It  is  not  based  upon  that  or  upon  any 
other  publication.  The  oomparatiTely  small  portion  of  text  which  has  been  retained  unaltered  from 
the  Internalional  Cj/clopadia  and  incorporated  in  these  volumes  has  been  so  retained  because  it  has 
successfully  stood  the  test  of  searching  criticism,  and  because  the  Editors  regard  it  as  satisfying  the 
most  exacting  requirements.  This,  however,  is  the  full  extent  of  the  new  £ncyclop»dia's  obligation 
to  the  old.  The  present  woA  has  been  planned  and  executed  as  a  wholly  independent  and  original 
undertaking.  It  represents  the  practical  knowledge  gained  from  an  editorial  experience  of  many 
years.  It  embodies  the  results  derived  from  a  critical  study  of  all  the  most  famous  works  of  refer- 
ence  which  have  at  any  time  appeared  in  Europe  or  in  tho  United  State& 

Every  encycloptedia  which  has  secured  a  lasting  hold  upon  the  confidence  of  the  reading  public 
has  necessarily  been  distinguished  by  some  especial  merit  of  its  own ;  yet  in  the  case  of  each  existing 
publication,  this  peculiar  merit  has  invariably  been  oSaet  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  some  conn- 
terbalancing  defect.  Hence,  there  has  always  been  discernible  a  decided  difference  of  opinion,  both 
among  critics  and  among  readers,  as  to  which  one  of  the  standard  encyclopaedias  best  fulfills  the 
proper  function  of  such  a  work.  The  ideal  encyclopeadia  is  one  that  combines  four  attributes :  first, 
accuracy  of  statement ;  second,  comprehensiveness  of  scope ;  third,  lucidity  and  attractiveness  of 
presentation ;  and  fourth,  oonvenieuoe  of  arrangement.  Any  compilation  of  this  character,  which 
eonspicuously  fails  to  embody  all  of  these  essential  qualities,  falls  short  to  that  extent  of  the  ideal ; 
and  it  must  be  said  that  no  one  of  the  great  encyclopedias  which  are  already  in  existence  can  fully 
stand  this  test.  In  the  course  of  time  there  have  gradually  been  developed  three  distinct  and  well- 
known  types  of  encyclopaedic  publications,  each  one  of  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  concrete  ex- 
pression of  a  single  predominating  purpose.  Thus  the  Encyelopadia  Britannica  represents,  in  most 
of  its  departments,  accuracy  combined  withfnllness  of  detail,  and  in  its  own  especial  sphere,  which  is 
that  of  science,  it  long  remained  without  a  rival.  It  is,  indeed,  as  every  one  is  well  aware,  far  less  a 
true  encyclopaedia  than  a  collection  of  elaborate  monographs,  so  scholarly  and  so  difEuse  that  manjr 
of  these  soKsaUed  articles  have  actually  been  published  separately  as  treatises  on  their  respective  snb> 
jects.  Nevertheless,  the  Encgclopasdia  Britannica,  though  its  authority  has  been  very  great,  has 
never  proved  to  be  a  wholly  adequate  and  satisfactory  work  of  reference.  In  the  first  place,  through 
the  massing  of  its  information  nnder  a  comparatively  few  titles,  it  is  ill  adapted  for  popular  \ise,  even 
with  the  aid  of  the  ponderous  index  which  its  publishers  appended  to  it  in  a  final  volume.  In  the 
second  place,  it  omits  so  many  topics  of  general  interest  as  to  oblige  its  purchaisers  to  supplement  it 
by  some  more  popular  if  less  monumental  work.  Finally,  the  treatment  of  its  most  important 
topics  is  extremely  technical  and  therefore  to  the  great  majority  of  readers  almost  unintelligible. 
Hence,  the  Eneyelop<edia  Britannica,  while  generally  accurate  and  authoritative,  is  neither  truly 
comprehensive  in  its  scope  nor  lucid  in  its  method  of  presentation,  while  it  is  decidedly  incon- 
venient  for  purposes  of  ready  reference. 

The  great  French  encyclopaedia  of  Larousse  is  found  in  every  important  library  throughout  the 
world,  and  it  is  in  some  respects  a  model  work.  In  it,  the  different  departments  are  judiciously 
divided,  and  they  are  treated  in  detail  under  the  separate  titlesi  most  appropriate  to  these  divisions. 
The  work,  moreover,  is  unusually  complete,  and  the  literary  treatment  of  the  different  topics  in- 
cluded in  its  text  is  clear  and  at  times  vivacious  and  entertaining.    There  exists,  however. 
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thronghottt  its  pages  a,  lack  of  aocnracy  whioh  frequently  misleads  the  reader,  while  the  number  of 
the  volumes  and  their  excessive  bulk  render  the  enoyolopsedia  both  inconvenient  in  use  and  almost 
prohibitory  in  cost. 

The  famous  Convenationt-Lexikon,  completed  and  first  published  by  Friedrioh  Arnold  Brock- 
haos  in  1812,  and  oontinned  by  him  and  his  successors  through  many  subsequent  editions  down  to 
the  present  time,  is  an  approximation  to  the  ideal  encydopsedia.  Its  accuracy  has  become  prover> 
bial.  Its  selection  of  topics  and  its  careful  division  and  sub-division  of  them  for  treatment  in 
detail  have  secured  both  comprehensiveness  of  scope  and  convenience  of  arrangement.  Where  it 
falls  short  of  approaching  something  like  perfection  is  in  the  dryness  of  its  narration  and  its 
thoroughly  Grerman  neglect  of  literary  form.  Nevertheless,  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  it  has  long 
been  accepted  as  the  standard  encyclopedic  work  of  reference,  and  it  has  been  translated  and 
imitated  in  almost  every  country,  notably  in  the  valuable  and  popular  encyclopsadia  of  Chambers,  of 
which  the  edition  that  appeared  at  Edinburgh  in  1860  was  not  only  based  upon  the  Conver*caion»- 
Lexikon,  but  was  confessedly  in  part  translated  from  it. 

These  three  types  of  encyclopaedia  represent,  as  it  were,  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  and  each  of 
(hem  owes  something  to  the  others.  Historically,  all  three  have  been  developed  out  of  the  ponder* 
ons  compilations  of  the  eighteenth  century,  among  which  Zedler's  UtUvencU-Lexikon,  in  sixty-four 
volumes  (1750),  d'Alembert  and  Diderot's  famous  Enoydopidie  in  twenty-eight  (1772),  and  Ersch 
and  Gmber's  Allgemeine  EneydopOdi*  in  more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  volumes  remain 
the  most  remarkable  examples.  The  gradual  evolution  of  the  modem  encyolopffidia  forms, 
indeed,  an  interesting  study.  The  older  works  originally  grouped  their  articles  under  related 
departments  rathen  than  in  alphabetical  order;  and  it  was  only  after  many  years  that  the  alpha- 
betical arrangement  came  into  general  use  as  being  infinitely  more  convenient  for  the  reader,  even 
though  theoretically  less  scientific.  The  elaborate  system  of  cross-references,  which  is  now  a 
subject  of  especial  study  on  the  part  of  all  enoydopsdio  editors,  was  first  developed  by  Ephraim 
Chambers  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  elucidation  of  the  text  by  means  of 
diagrams,  maps,  portraits,  oolored  platM,  and  other  illustrations,  was  at  first  quite  sparingly 
employed ;  but  it  was  an  interesting  feature  of  the  Encydopadia  Britannica,  and  was  finally  adopted 
on  a  very  lavish  scale  by  Brockhaus  and  by  Meyer  in  Germany. 

All  modern  encydopsdias  have  incorporated  these  three  features  as  being  absolutely  essential. 
Such  fundamental  differences '  as  are  perceptible  between  them  will  be  found  to  exist  partly  in  the 
scope  and  purpose  of  each  separate  publication,  and  partly  in  the  method  by  which  the  original 
design  has  been  carried  out  by  those  to  whom  the  task  has  been  committed.  It  therefore  seems 
desirable  that,  in  writing  these  words  of  introduction,  the  Editors  of  the  New  International 
Encyclopedia  should  set  forth  as  briefly,  yet  as  clearly  as  is  possible,  the  manner  in  which  they 
have  endeavored  to  insure  at  least  a  close  approximation  to  what,  in  their  best  judgment,  an  ideal 
encydopedia  should  be. 

Since  accuracy  is  very  properly  regarded  as  the  most  essential  of  all  the  attributes  of  such  a 
publication,  the  Editors  have  been  at  especial  pains  to  make  this  work  in  its  several  departments 
fitly  representative  of  modem  scientific  scholarship.  There  has  long  prevailed  in  certain  quarters 
a  definite  yet  quite  untenable  belief  that  this  result  can  be  most  satisfactorily  attained  by  assigning 
sets  of  articles  to  separate  contributors  of  eminence,  for  them  to  write  what  pleases  them  and  then 
to  sign  what  they  have  written.  The  signed  article,  it  has  been  claimed,  is  the  best  possible 
guarantee  of  accuracy,  since  it  carries  with  it  the  weight  and  the  authority  of  its  author's  name. 
This  theory,  however,  will  not  bear  a  close  examination.  For  it  is  evident  that  no  single  specialist, 
however  eminent,  can  be  so  thoroughly  equipped  at  every  point  as  to  leave  in  what  he  writes  no 
room  for  criticism.  He  has  his  individual  preferences  strongly  marked,  and  necessarily  also  his 
individual  bias.  In  treating  matters  of  scientific  doctrine,  therefore,  he  will  quite  unconsdously 
(^ve  to  his  statements  the  coloring  of  his  own  personal  beliefs.  In  discussing  controversial 
topics,  he  will  with  the  same  unconsciousness  lay  more  stress  upon  the  theories  whioh  he  holds  him- 
self than  upon  those  which  are  accepted  and  maintained  by  other  men  of  equal  eminence.  Moreover, 
he  is  apt  to  assume  upon  the  reader's  part  too  great  a  familiarity  with  the  subject,  and  hence  to 
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araploy  language  whioh  is  exeeaaiyely  teehnioal  and  difficult  to  onderstand.  Finally,  when  the 
indlTidnal  oontribator  is  permitted  to  treat  his  chosen  topics  in  his  own  way  and  without 
araferenoe  to  what  other  oontribntora  have  done,  there  will  necessarily  result  a  lack  of  symmetiy 
and  proportion  which  will  be  perceptible  to  the  most  casual  reader  of  the  completed  work.  These 
facts  hare  been  so  often  demonstrated  in  the  past  as  to  have  led  the  editors  of  the  Brookhaos  Con> 
ver$<Ui(m$-Lexikon  to  reject  the  signed  article  altogether,  and  to  substitute  for  the  individualistio 
system  another  system  under  which  each  article,  though  originally  written  by  a  single  specialist,  is 
subsequently  criticised  bj  other  specialists  through  whose  hands  it  passes  and  by  whom  it  is  so 
modified  as,  in  its  final  form,  to  be  no  longer  the  work  of  one  particular  individual.  It  represents 
instead  the  collective  knowledge  and  the  difFerent  view-points  of  a  number  of  highly  trained  and 
able  men,  while  it  usually  receives,  as  weU,  a  finishing  touch  from  the  general  editor,  who  bean 
oonstantly  in  mind  the  inestimable  value  of  simplicity,  proportion,  and  clearness.  No  signed  articte 
can  ever  have  the  completeness,  the  authority,  and  the  practical  value  of  an  article  prepared  in  such 
a  way  as  this;  and  the  proof  of  the  assertion  is  found  in  the  undisputed  fact  that  the  encyclopndi* 
of  Brockhans  has  been  universally  recognized  as  the  most  minutely  accurate  work  of  reference  that 
exists  to-day.  Moreover,  as  a  practical  matter,  the  signed  article  frequently  involves  a  certain  in* 
evitable  deception.  As  new  editions  of  an  encydopeedia  appear,  a  multitude  of  changes  in  the  text 
are  necessarily  demanded  in  order  to  add  new  facts  and  modify  old  theories ;  and  these  changes  are 
often  made  by  other  hands  than  those  of  the  original  oontributors ,  so  that  many  articles  to  which 
a  writer's  name  is  signed  are  no  longer  in  reality  his  own.  Hence  the  Editors  of  the  present  work 
have,  after  much  deliberation,  dispensed  entirely  with  the  signed  article.  In  its  stead,  they  have 
arranged  that  every  important  contribution  to  the  work,  while  written  by  a  specialist  of  acknowl* 
edged  competence,  shall  nevertheless  pass  through  other  hands  and  receive  its  final  form  upon  the 
basis  of  mutual  discussion,  criticism,  emendation,  and  suggestion.  It  is  proper  here  to  acknowledge 
the  great  value  of  the  assistance  rendered  by  Mr.  Louis  Heilprin,  who  has  read  all  the  proofs,  and 
whose  minute  and  varied  knowledge  and  wide  experience  have  assured  a  very  high  degree  of 
accuracy. 

In  the  second  place,  the  endeavor  has  been  made  to  render  this  Enoycloptedia  more  comprehensive 
in  its  scope  than  any  other.  The  rapid  march  of  science  during  the  past  few  years,  the  new  inven- 
tions and  discoveries  that  have  been  made,  the  political  and  social  changes  that  have  been  effected, 
and  the  multitude  of  absolutely  new  interests  that  have  arisen  in  almost  every  department  of  human 
activity,  have  added  an  immense  mass  of  topics  to  the  list  with,  which  former  encyclopeadias  hava 
had  to  deal.  It  is  believed  that  all  these  topics  have  here  received  adequate  and  accurate  attention; 
while  a  much  greater  completeness  than  is  usual  will  be  found  in  the  treatment  of  nearly  every 
department.  It  is  desirable  to  call  especial  attention  to  the  amount  of  space  that  has  been 
given  to  the  subject  of  Geography,  both  physical  and  political,  and  to  the  carefully  selected 
information  relating  to  municipal  organization  and  the  management  of  public  utilities  —  informa- 
tion such  as  has  never  before  been  systematically  g^ven  in  any  encyclopaedia  published  in  the  English 
language.  Something  also  should  be  said  of  the  fullness  and  the  modem  character  of  the  articles 
bearing  upon  the  several  departments  of  Biology,  Botany,  Education,  and  Psychology,  the  Mechan- 
ical Arts,  Fhysics,  Military  and  Naval  Science,  Sociology,  and  Biography.  As  to  the  last-named 
subject,  it  may  be  said,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  no  encyclopedic  reference-book  in  England 
or  America  contains  as  titles  so  many  names  of  men  and  women;  while  the  information  given  under 
these  titles  is  brought  down  to  the  very  eve  of  the  publication  of  this  work.  Another  department 
of  great  interest  and  value  ia  that  which  has  to  do  with  what  may  be  called  miscellaneous  infoi^ 
mation  and  which  covers  a  range  of  topics  not  heretofore  included  in  a  general  encycloptedia. 
Under  this  head  will  be  found,  for  instance,  the  titles  of  famous  books,  ooraprising  works  of  fic- 
tion, the  names  of  the  important  characters  in  imaginative  literature,  the  explanation  of  political 
nicknames  and  popular  allusions,  and  in  fact  all  that  class  of  subjects  which  has  ordinarily  been 
found  only  in  Headers'  Handbooks,  and  similar  special  compilations.  It  should  be  noted,  too,  that 
the  pronunciation  of  all  unusual,  technical,  or  foreign  words  has  been  carefully  figured  in  accordance 
with  a  simple  phonetic  system,  and  that  their  etymology  has  been  systematically  traced.    This  ety- 
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mologioal  work  haa  been  done  with  careful  regard  to  the  conolosions  of  the  newest  school  of  philo- 
logical research,  and  the  facts  are  set  forth  as  simply  and  as  clearly  as  is  possible.  For  the  convenience 
of  the  general  reader,  all  the  words  and  stem-forms  belonging  to  the  Greek  or  to  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages hare  been  transliterated.  Care  has  been  taken  to  supply  every  important  article  with  a 
well-selected  bibliography  for  the  gnidanoe  of  those  who  may  wish  to  pursue  the  subject  in  all  its 
ramifications ;  and  the  bibliographical  material  will  be  found  to  comprise  not  only  the  standard 
works,  but  also  special  monographs,  pamphlets,  and  papers  published  by  the  various  learned 
societies.  The  Encycloptadia  as  a  whole,  then,  is  in  reality  a  library  whose  books  are  so  divided 
and  arranged  as  to  make  the  information  which  they  afEord  immediately  and  conveniently  accessible 
to  the  reader.  It  is  this  completeness  which  justifios  the  title  <*  International "  in  its  application 
to  this  work.  The  word  is  one  which  possesses  a  new  significance  to  Americans  at  the  present 
time,  when  our  country  has  shaken  off  its  former  isolation,  and  has  developed  so  many  points  of 
contact,  political  and  commercial,  with  the  other  nations  of  the  earth.  Yet  while  the  work  is  inter- 
national, it  is  international  from  an  American  point  of  view,  and  it  very  naturally  gives  the  fullest 
treatment  to  those  topics  which  are  of  immediate  and  vital  interest  to  Americans. 

With  regard  to  the  third  essential  —  lucidity  and  attractiveness  of  presentation  —  the  recogni- 
tion of  its  value  which  has  been  expressed  above,  will  afEord,  perhaps,  a  clue  to  what  the  Editors 
have  endeavored  to  aooomplish.  There  exists  a  kind  of  writing  which  has  become  so  stereo- 
typed as  to  be  well  known  to  every  one,  and  which  might  be  fittingly  described  as  the  encyclo- 
pedic style.  It  is  in  literature  what  a  monotone  is  in  music  — utterly  devoid  of  individuality, 
of  variety,  and  of  interest.  It  sets  forth  every  possible  subject  in  the  same  dull  way  and  robs  the 
most  living  themes  of  their  vitality.  This  style  has  even  acquired,  by  the  influence  of  tradition, 
a  pseudo-sanctity,  until  many  persons  have  become  convinced  that  an  encyclopedic  article  must 
inherently  and  inevitably  be  a  synonym  for  dullness.  This  view  the  editors  are  very  far  from 
entertaining,  or  from  desiring  to  perpetuate;  and  so  the  principal  contributors  have  been  selected 
not  only  for  their  special  knowledge,  but  also  for  their  possession  of  a  clear,  attractive  style ;  and 
in  those  articles  of  which  the  subjects  lend  themselves  to  a  distinctly  literary  treatment,  the  authors 
have  been  expected  to  write  with  the  same  freedom  and  with  the  same  personal  touch  as  would  char- 
acterize their  contributions  to  any  literary  publication  of  a  high  class.  As  the  Encyclopedia  is 
intended  first  of  aU  for  the  general  reader,  it  has  been  written  from  the  general  reader's  point  of 
view,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  free  from  all  vexatious  technicalities.  Regard,  moreover,  has  been 
had  to  form,  and  to  a  logical  order  of  presentation.  In  every  detail,  the  endeavor  has  been  made 
to  compact  really  valuable  information  instead  of  loosely  assorted  and  often  onrelated  facts.  Even 
the  statistics,  which  in  many  works  of  this  character  are  thrown  together  in  a  mass,  have  been 
nsed  in  such  a  way  as  to  exhibit  comparisons  which  are  significant  and  which  possess  an  interest  of 
their  own  for  every  person  of  intelligence.  In  short,  the  aim  has  been  consistently  to  present  each 
subject  not  only  so  as  to  inform,  but  likewise  so  as  to  attract  and  entertain. 

The  fourth  essential  of  a  useful  encyclopedia  is  found  in  the  practical  convenience  with  which  it 
may  be  consulted.  This  practical  convenience  has  been  studied  very  carefully  both  by  the  Editors 
and  by  the  contributors  with  the  object  of  enabling  a  reader  to  find,  with  the  least  possible  expenditure 
of  time  and  patience,  the  information  of  which  he  is  in  need.  This  end  has  been  attained,  first,  by 
giving  a  conspectus  of  each  topic  as  a  whole;  second,  by  treating  the  same  topic  more  in  detail 
under  all  the  natural  divisions  into  which  it  falls;  and  finally,  by  working  out  a  system  of  cross- 
references  which  may  serve  as  guides  from  each  topic  to  the  others  which  supplement  it  and  pro- 
vide the  collateral  information  necessary  to  its  fullest  understanding. 

It  is  thought  that  the  illustrations  of  every  kind  will  be  found  superior  to  anything  hitherto 
attempted  in  any  encyclopedia.  These  illustrations  have  not  been  gathered  together  in  a  haphazard 
fashion  and  merely  for  the  purpose  of  providing  the  volumes  with  a  certain  number  of  attractive 
pictures ;  but  they  were  suggested  and  selected  by  the  various  contributors,  or  prepared  with  their 
cooperation.  In  many  cases  much  assistance  was  derived  from  the  Governmental  Departments  in 
Washington,  where  all  the  plates  relating  to  Natural  History  were  examined  and  verified  by  experts 
in  the  Government's  employ. 
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The  Editors  are  thoroaghly  aware  of  the  formidable  character  of  their  undertaking.  No  one,  in 
taet,  who  has  not  been  intimately  associated  with  the  making  of  a  great  encyclopaedia  can  fully 
understand  the  difficulties  which  are  inherent  in  such  a  task,  involving  as  it  does  the  coSperation  of  a 
large  body  of  highly  trained  and  scientificallyqualified  experts,  and  demanding  so  many  and  such  varied 
forms  of  efEort — organization,  selection,  knowledge,  literary  skill,  critical  judgment,  and  a  true  sense  of 
proportion.  Nor  has  it  been  forgotten  that  such  a  work  as  this  should  be  something  more  than  a 
convenient  book  of  reference.  Encyclopedias  have  in  the  past  performed,  and  they  are  still  perform- 
ing, a  remarkable  educational  function  in  disseminating  exact  knowledge  upon  an  immensA 
variety  of  subjects.  It  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate  the  influence  which  has  been  exercised  by 
such  famous  works  as  those  which  have  been  mentioned  in  the  preceding  pages;  for  they  have  been 
really  libraries,  and  to  thousands  upon  thousands  of  families  they  have  been  the  only  libraries  available. 
To  prepare  a  book  which  shall  professedly  discharge  a  function  so  important  is  no  light  undertaking; 
to  obtain  even  a  fair  measure  of  success  is  a  memorable  achievement.  It  is  the  hope  of  the 
Editors  of  this  Encyclopgsdia  that  the  test  of  time  will  show  them  to  have  profited  alike  by  the 
merits  and  by  the  defects  of  the  works  which  have  preceded  it ;  and  that  the  result  may  be  approved 
as  embodying  the  experience  of  the  past  with  an  intelligent  conception  of  the  requirements  of 

the  present. 

DANIEL  COIT  OILMAN. 

HARRY  THURSTON  PECK. 
FRANK  MOORE  COLBT. 
Nbw  Yobk,  Jane  5,  IMS. 
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Political    Econokt    and    Otheb    Economic  Bible  Society. 

Abticles.  Bible  Societies. 

EPHRAIM  EMERTON,  Ph.D.,  j  j.  j-raME 

Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  Har-      "  Topics  in  New  Testament  Histoet. 

vard  University. 

Ebasmus  ;   Papacy.    HOLLIS  BURKE  FRISSELL,  D.D., 


Qas. 


FRANK  HUGH  FOSTER,  Ph.D.,  D.D., 

Formerly   Professor    of   Theology   in   the 
Pacific  Theological  Seminary. 
Depabtmbnt  of  Systematic  Theology. 

FRANK  FOWLER,  N.A., 

Topics  in  Painting  and  Soulptube. 


EDWARD  LATHROP  ENGLE, 

Office  EnrroB,  Litbbatube. 

WALTER  HARRISON  EVANS,  Ph.D., 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Economic  Botany;    Plant  Diseases. 

FREDERICK  JOHN  FALDING,  A.M., 

SuLPHUBic  Acid. 

ROLAND  P.  FALKNER,  Ph.D., 

Chief  of  the  Division  of  Documents  in  the 
Library  of  Congress. 

Topics  in  Political  Economy. 

LIVINGSTON  FARRAND,  M.D., 

Professor   of   Anthropology   in   Columbia 
University. 

Topics  in  Anthbopologt. 

JOHN  ALFRED  FAULKNER,  D.D., 

Professor  of  Historical  Theology  in  Drew 

Theological  Seminary. 
Methodism  ;  Topics  in  Methodist  Biookaphy. 

SAMUEL  D.  FAUST,  A.M.,  D.D., 

Professor  of  Church  History  in  the  Union 
Biblical  Seminary. 

United  Bbethben  in  Chbist. 

Office  Editob,  Bioobaphy. 

CHARLES  ERNEST  FAY,  A.M.. 

Professor  of  Modem  Languages  in  Tufte    HENRY  HERBERT  GODDARD,  Ph.D., 
College.  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Education  in 

Mountain  Climbing.  the  Westchester  State  Normal  School. 

Faith  Cube. 
ALBERT  WARREN  FERRIS,  A.M.,  M.D., 

AssisUnt  in  Neurology  in  the  College  of    JAMES  I.  GOOD,  D.D., 

Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York,  and  Professor     of    Dogmatics     and     Pawtoral 

in  Medicine  in  the  University  and  Belle-  Theology    and    Dean    of    the    School    of 

vue  Hospital  Medical  College."  Theology  in  Ursinus  College. 

Defabtment  of  Medicine  and  Allied  Topics.  Refobmi9  Gebman  Chuboh. 

*  Deceased. 


Principal  of  Hampton  Institute. 

Nbgbo  Education. 

A.  L.  FROTHINGHAM,  Jb.,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of   Ancient   History  and   Arch- 
teology  in  Princeton  University. 

Depabtment  of  Abchitectube,  and  Topics  m 

ABCH.S0L0GY. 

HENRY  GANNETT, 

Geographer  of  the  United  States  Geolog- 
ical Survey. 

Topics  in  Geoobapht. 

JAMES  WILFORD  GARNER,  Ph.D., 

Lecturer    in    History   in    Columbia   Uni- 
versity. 

Topics  in  United  States  Histobt  and  Politi- 
cal Science. 

G.  H.  GEROULD, 

Topics  in  Biogbaphy. 

FRANKLIN  H.  GIDDINGS,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Sociology  in  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 
Sociology  and  Topics  in  Social  Science. 

GEORGE  GLADDEN, 
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J.  PAUL  GOODE,  Fh.D.,  S.  J.  J.  HARQER. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Geography  in  the  HomsHOBiira. 

University  of  Chicago. 

Tones  IN  UniTKD  States  Gazettseb.    E.  W.  HASSLER, 

PinsBUBQ  (Section  on  History). 
IRANK  J.  GOODNOW,  Ph.D.,  LL.B., 

Processor  of  Administrative  Law  in  Co-    PAUL  LELANB  HA  WORTH,  AM., 


lumbia  University. 

ADiciinsTRATrvK  Law. 

RICHARD  J.  H.  GOTTHEIL,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  the  Semitic  Languages  in  Co- 
lumbia University;  Head  of  the  Oriental 
Department  of  the  Kew  York  Public  Li- 
brary. 

■Tews,  aud  Topics  in  Akabio  Biammr  and  Lrr- 

BBATCBK. 

LOUIS  H.  GRAY,  PhJ), 

Associate    Editor    of    the    OrientaUaohe 

BibUofftvphi«. 
Dkpabtkents  of  Ettxoloot  and  Modbbn  His- 

TOBT  or  India. 


Topics  in  Untied  States  Hisiobt. 

GEORGE  HENRY  HAYNES,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  History  in  the  Worcester 
Polytechnic  Institute. 

Repitbuoan  Paxtt. 

RODNEY  MULFORD  HEOGIE,  AJt, 

Amxbioan  Cities. 

ANGELO  HEUiPRIN. 

Formerly  Professor  of  Geology  in  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadel- 
phia; President  of  the  Geographical  So- 
ciety, Philadelphia. 

VOIXJANO,     MABTINiqXnC,      ICEBEBO,     AND     OTHXB 

Abticles. 


A  W  GREELY  Ph  D 

*Brigadier-Generai,    Chief    Signal    Officer,    ERNEST  NORTON  HENDERSON,  A.M., 


UnUed  States  Army. 

POLAB  RESBABGH. 

JUUUS  N.  GREENSTONE,  RABBI, 

YnwisH. 
WILLIAM  ELLIOT  GRIFFIS,  D.D.,  L.H.D., 

Formerly  Professor  of  Physics  in  the  Im- 
perial University,  Tokio,  Japan. 
Topics  in  Chinese  and  Japanese  Litebatdbes. 
EDUARD  R.  GUDEHUS, 

Philadelphia. 
W.  B.  GUITTEAU, 

TwicB  IN  Social  Soienck. 
WILLIAM  BUCK  GUTHRIE, 

iLLEGrmiAOX. 
JAMES  E.  HAGERTY, 

Assistant    Professor   of    Economics    and 
Sociology  in  the  Ohio  State  University. 

PBOnr-SHABINQ  AND  OtHEB   ABTIOLBS. 

EDWARD  EVERETT  HALE,  Jb., 

Professor  of  English,  Union  College. 

Topics  ui  Dbama  and  English  and  Amebican 
Litebatube. 

ROBERT  WILLIAM  HALL,  A.M., 

Professor  of  Analytical  Chemistry  in  New 
York  University. 

Chbuical  Analysis. 


Formerly  Instructor  in  Psvchologv  and 
History  of  Education  in  the  CBUfomia 
State  Normal  School. 

Systems  or  Nationai.  Education. 


WILLIAM  JAMES  HENDERSON,  A  Ji., 


STUART  HENRY,  A.M., 


SmsiNO. 


Topics  in  Gazetteeb. 


DANIEL  WEBSTER  HERING,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  I^sics  and  Applied  Me- 
chanics in  New  York  University. 

ENEBGEnoS. 

WALTER  LOWRIE  HERVEY,  Ph.D., 

Formerly  President  of  Teachers  Collwe, 
Columbia  University;  Examiner  for  the 
Board  of  Education,  New  York. 

FBDAOOaT. 

CHARLES  SHATTUCK  HILL,  C.E., 

Associate  Editor  of  the  Engineering  NeiM. 
Depabtmei«ts  of  Enoineebino  and  Mandfac- 

TUBES. 

JOHN  HITZ, 

Superintendent  of  the  Yolta  Bureau. 

Visible  Speech. 


WILLIAM  HALLOCK,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of   Physics  in  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 

Topics  in  Physics. 

J.  TAYLOR  HAMILTON,  D.D., 

Resident  Professor  in  the  Moravian  Col- 
lege  and   Theological   Seminary,   Bethle- 

'*"'  ^■"  «  .  _     „     JACOB  H.  HOLLANDER,  Ph.D., 

MOBAVIANS.  4  „.«„,•.♦„  T>^«»..„_  „«  T>„i:. 


WILLIAM  HERBERT  HOBBS,  PhJ)., 

Professor  of  Mineralogy  and  Petrology  in 
the  University  of  Wisconsin;  Assistant 
Geologist  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey. 

Depabthents  of  Dynamic  Gboloot  and  Petboo- 

BAPHY. 


Associate  Professor  of  Political  Eccmomy 
in  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

BALmnsB. 


A.  D.  F.  HAMLIN,  A.M., 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Architecture  in  Co- 
lumbia University.  __  

Totios  in  Abt  and  Abchitecture.  CHARLES  ARTHUR  HOLLICK,  Ph.D., 
mua  m  Air  xi i-aartx!  Curator  of  the  Department  of  Fossil  Bot- 

HANS  OLAF  HANSON,  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^_^  ^  ,t  ^,  jj,^  York  Botamca^Ga^. 
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EDWAKD  W.  HOPKINS,  Ph.D.,  LL.D., 

Professor   of    Sanskrit   and    Comparative 
Philology  in  Yale  Universityw 

Topics  in  Cokpabativb  Beugion  and  Philolooy. 

WILLIAM  TEMPLE  HOENADAY, 

Director  of  the  New  York  Zoological  Park. 
ZodLooiCAi.  Gabdens. 

WALTER  HOUGH,  Ph.D.. 

Assistant  Curator  of  Anthropology  in  the 
United  States  National  Museum. 

Topics  in  Anthbofoixmt. 

GEORGE  ELLIOT  HOWARD,  Ph.D., 

Formerly  Head  of  the  Historical  Depart- 
ment in  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University. 

Defabtkent  of  Modebn  English  Histobt  and 

BlOGRAPHT. 

Assisted  by 
GisoBOE  WiLxis   BoTsroBD,   Ph.D.;   Geoboe 
Kbiehn,  Ph.D.;  Guernsey  Jones,  Ph.D.; 
and  Pbof.  Howabd  \V.  Caldwell. 

LELAKD  0S8IAN  HOWARD,  Ph.D., 

Chief,    Division    of    Entomologr,    U.    S. 
Department,  of   Agriculture. 

Topics  in  Entoholooy. 

PHILIP  E,  HOWARD, 

Publisher  of  the  Sunday  School  Times. 

Sunday  Schooi. 


A.  V.  W.  JACKSON,  L.H.D.,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of   Indo-Iranian  Languages  in 
Columbia  University. 
Di^ABTiaNT  OF  Indo-Ibanian  Litebatube. 


J.  JACKSON, 


WOBCESTEB. 


LAMBERT  L.  JACKSON.  A.M., 

Head  of  the  Mathematical  Department  in 

the  State  Normal  School,  Brockport,  N.  Y. 

Topics  in  Mathematics. 

S.  M.  JACKSON,  D.D.,  LL.D., 

Professor  of  Church  History  in  New  York 
University. 

Editob,  Pbotestant  Theolooy;  Reuoious  Bioo- 

BAPHY. 

MELANCHTHON  W.  JACOBUS,  D.D., 

Hosmer  Professor  of  New  Testament 
Ex^esis  and  Criticism  in  the  Hartford 
Theological  Seminary. 

Depabtment  of  New  Testament  Histoby  and 
Exegesis. 

HAROLD  JACOBY,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Astronomy  in  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 

Depabtment  op  Astbonomy. 

EDGAR  JADWIN.  A.M., 

Captain  in  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  United 
States  Army. 
W.  H.  HOWELL,  PH.D.,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Mu.itaby  Engineebino. 

r/°f^.r«i:fj;''L"te/^i5?A?„'>*    JOSEPH  JASTROW,  PH.D., 

Professor  of  Psychology  m  the  University 
of  Wisconsin. 


Medical  School  in  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity. 

Physiology. 


PHILIP  G.  HUBERT,  Jb., 

Author  of  The  Stage  as  a  Career. 

Thbatbb;  Stage. 


JAMES  R.  HUGHES, 


SCBANTON. 


JAMES  G.  HUNEKER. 

Formerly  Music  Critic  of  the  New  York 
Sun. 

Music,  Opeba,  and  Other  Abticles. 

EDWARD  HUNTER, 

Colonel,   Judge  Advocate,  United  States 
Army. 

Militabt  Law. 

JAilES  HERVEY  HYSLOP,  Pn.D., 

Formerly  Professor  of  Logic  and  Ethics 
in  Columbia  University. 

Hebbebt  Spenceb;  SpnoruAUSM. 


JOHN  WILLIAM  IHLDER, 


Biography. 


GEORGE  ILES, 


Thouas  Henby  Huxley. 


ERNEST  INGERSOLL, 


Office  Editob,  ZodLOOY. 


Psychical  Rbseabcb. 

MORRIS  JASTROW,  Jr.,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  the  Semitic  Languages  and 
Librarian  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Department  of  Semitic  Arch.sology. 

JEREMIAH  WHIPPLE  JENKS,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Political  Economy  and  Poli- 
tics in  Cornell  University. 

Trusts. 

JUDAH  ACHILLES  JOFFE, 
Department  of  Slavic  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures. 

ALVIN  SYDNEY  JOHNSON,  Ph.D., 

Office  Editor,  Politicai,  Eoonoiit. 

JOSEPH  FRENCH  JOHNSON, 

Professor  of  Economics  and  Finance  in 
New  York  University. 

Topics  in  EooNoiaoB. 

J.  NORTON  JOHNSON,  Ph.D., 
Office    Editor,     Philology,    and    Classical, 
Slavic,  and  Obiental  Litebatureb. 

CHRISTOPHER  JOHNSTON,  Ph.D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Oriental  HistoiT 
and  Archeology  in  Johns  Hopkins  Uni> 
versity. 

Department  of  Eotfioloot. 
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B.  M.  JOHNSTON,  W.  H.  LARRABEE,  DJ)., 

S/IVONABOLA.  Department  Editor  of  the  Christian  Ad. 

vooate. 
DAVID  STARR  JORDAN,  Ph.D.,  **"'<'■  Reuoioub  DmoMiwAnoNS. 

Fresident  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University.    ALFRED  0.  LEE,  M J)., 

Salmon.  MiraonnL 

TovTi-H  CHARLES  LEONARD-STUART, 

JOHN  W.  JOYJiB,  TV-      _!.         i.  BWTIBH  OaZBITEER  AND  EnOTJSH  HiSTOBT. 

Captain    m    the    Ordnance    Department, 

United  States  Army.  P.  A.  LEVENE,  Ph.D., 

Ordnance.  Rockefeller    Institute    for    Medical    Re- 

search, New  Yorlc. 
MAURICE  6.  KAIN8,  M.S.A.,  Phtsiomgioai.  Chimibtbt. 

Formerly  Special  Crop  Cultarist  in  the    H.  LEWIS,  D.D., 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Ekiitor  of  the  Amerioan  Messenger. 

Office   Editob,   Hobticultcbb;    AoBioui.TnBE;  Tract  Societiks. 

^^^^^  WARREN  HARMON  LEWIS,  M.D., 

Instructor  of  Anatomy  in  Johns  Hopkins 
JOHN  DANIEL  KAP8,  University. 

Assistant  in  Pleading  and  Practice  in  the  Human  Embrtoloot. 

School  of  Law,  Columbia  Un^^^i^.^^     WALTKB.  LICHTENSTEIN,  A.M.. 

MEDtSVAL  ElSTOBT. 

WILLIAM  BERE8FORD  KAVANAGH,  ROBERT  LILLEY,  D.C.L., 

Modern  Armies,  Mhjtabt  Soienoe,  and  Sports.   Tones  in  Chinese  and  Japanese  Hibtobt  ano 

Literature. 

'^^^lfr'>''>^  ^  «>«  ^^^^"^  '^^    "^n^^^Ss  ^SS^ne^r^oP-Education 


Pennsylvania.  ■  ^-Tii   ^. 

Topics  in  Social  Science.  «  ^'"^  ^«'- 


Topics  in  Social  Scienob. 


JAMES  FURMAN  KEMP,  M.E.,  BURTON  E.  LIVINOSTON,  Ph.D., 

Professor   of   Geology   in   Columbia  Uni-  Instructor  in  Plant  Physiology  in  the  Uni- 
versity, versity  of  Chicago. 

Adibondaoks.  Topics  in  Botant. 

CHARMIS  FOSTER  KENT  PhD.,  ^^^K'soV^PbI^,   Teacher,    College, 

Woolsey  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  Columbia  UniversityT 

in  Yale  University.  '                    Linnjcus. 


Bible. 
Chbibtian  Scienoe.  versity. 


MORRIS  LOEB,  Ph.D., 
EDWARD  A.  KIMBALL,  ^l!"^^  °^  Chemistry  in  New  York  Uni- 

Coal-Tar  Colors;  Pebiodic  Law. 

GEORGE  W.  KIRCHWEY,  HERBERT  GARDINER  LORD,  AM., 

Nash  Professor  of  ikw  and  Dean  of  the  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Columbia  Unl* 

School  of  Law  in  Columbia  University.  versity. 

Dbspabtment  of  Law.  Schopbnhauxb. 

TT   M   TiYDFNBFRG 
GEORGE  WILLIAM  KNOX,  D.D.,  '      '  New  Yobk  Public  Libbabt. 

Professor   of  Philosophy  and  History  of 

Religion  in  Union  Theological  Seminary.       FREDERICK  AUGUSTUS  LUCAS, 
Japanese    Lanouaob    and     Literature    and  Curator  of  the  Division  of  ComparativB 

Obiznxai.  Abtiolbs.  Anatomy  at  the  United  States  Nation»l 

Museum. 
QU8TAV  KOBB^,  A.M,  Fuoht;   Museum. 

Music  Critic  of  the  New  York  Herald.  LEROY  8  LYON 

Topics  in  Musical  Biogbapht.  captain  in  the  Artillery  Corps,  United 

GEORGE  KBIEHN   Ph  D  States  Army. 

Formerly  Assistant  Professor  of  Art  His-    Miutabt  Sionalino  and  Teleqbaphino!  Abtil- 


tory  in  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University. 


lebt. 


Histobt  and  Theory  of  Abt,  HAMILTON  WRIGHT  MABIE.  AM..  L.H.D., 

T.T.T), 

a  F.  IjANGWORTHY,  Ph.D.,  Editor  of  the  Outlook. 

Aaaod^te  Editor  of  the  Eaperiment  Btor  Poj;  and  Other  Topics  in  LmtBATUBE. 

<•«•»  Reoord,  United  States  Department  of  

Agriculture.  WALTER  FLAVIUS  McCALEB,  PhJ)., 

Tones  OoNOKBNiNO  FooDS  AND  FEEDiNa  Stuffs.  Office  Editor,  Gazettizb. 
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JOHN  JAMES  McCOOK, 

Professor  of  Modem  Languages  in  Trinity 
College. 

Tbahp. 

NELSON  GLENN  McCKEA,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Latin  in  Columbia  University. 

HOBACB,  EnO  PCXTBX,  AND  OTHBB  ABTIOUCS. 

E.  L.  Mcdonald, 

Sautt  Joseph. 

W.J.McGEE,  LL.D., 

President  of  the  American  Anthropological 

Association ;  Ethnologist  in  charge  of  the 
Bureau    of   American    Ethnology    at   the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 
DEFAKmENTs  OF  Anthbopoixxit  AND  Ethnoloot. 

EVANDER  B.  MoGILVARY,  PhJD., 

Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  Cornell 
University. 

Depabtvent  of  Phiiasofht. 


ROYAL  MEEKER, 

TAKicAirr    Hall;    Mebit    Stbtev;    SniFPiHa 
Subsidies. 

CHARLES  EDWARD  MERMAM,  PhJ)., 

Instructor  of  Political  Science  in  the  Uni- 


j.  H.  McGregor, 


Topics  m  PAixoNTOLoer. 


JEAN  NEWTON  McILWRAITH, 


BlOOBAPHT. 


CHARLES  HOLBROOK  MANN,  A31, 

General  Secretary  of  the  New  Church 
Educational  Association;  Editor  of  the 
Btoedenborg  Monthly. 

SWEDENBOBO;     SWEDENB(»aiAN8. 

F.  E.  MASON, 

Mental  Scienob. 

OTIS  TUFTON  MASON,  Ph.D..  LL.D. 

Curator  of  the  Division  of  Ethnology  in 
the  United  States  National  Moseum ;  Pro* 
fessor  of  Anthropology  in  Columbian  Uni- 
versity. 

Topics  in  Anthbopoloot. 

LOUIS  J.  MlTOS,  M.E.,  Ph.D., 

Formerly  Chief  of  Laboratories,  Philadel- 
phia Museums. 

Topics  Relating  to  Textilbs. 

WILLIAM  DILLER  MATTHEW,  Ph.D., 

Associate  Curator  of  Vertebrate  Pale* 
ontology  in  the  American  Museiim  of 
Natural  History. 

Fossil  Hobbe. 

ALBERT  MATTHEWS, 

Kational    Nicknames/    Pofdlab    Names    or 
States. 

CHARLES  HENRY  MAY,  M.D., 

Chief  of  Clinic  and  Instructor  in  Oph* 
thalmology  in  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  New  York. 

Vision. 

DAVID  WILLIAM  MAY,  M.S., 

Assistant  in  the  Office  of  Experiment  Sta- 
tions, United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Topics  Relatino  to  Field  Cbops. 

CHARLES  W.  MEAD, 

Department  of  Arcfasology,  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  New  York. 

Pebutian  Antiquities. 

EMILY  FOGG  MEADE, 

CoNsuMEBS'  League  aud  Oteeb  Abticles. 


versity  of  Chicago. 


Sovebeiontt;  Stats. 


ELMER  TRUESDELL  MERRILL, 

Robert  Rich  Professor  of  the  Latin  Lan- 
guage and  Literature  in  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity. 

Topics  Relattng  to  Roman  Topoobafht  ani> 
Numismatics. 

ADOLPH  MEYER,  M.D.,  LL.D., 

Director  of  the  Pathological  Institute  of 
the  New  York  State  Hospitals  for  the 
Insane. 

Patholoot. 

DANIEL  LONG  MILLER, 

Bishop  in  the  German  Baptist  Brethren 
Church,  and  President  of  the  National 
Missionary  Society  of  the  German  Bap- 
tist Brethren  Church. 

Oebman  Baptist  Bbefbbbn. 

J.  A.  MONTGOMERY, 

Nebcohadnezzab,    and    Otheb    Abtiolbs    ib 
Semitic  ABCH.£OLoaY. 

PAUL  MONROE,  PhJ). 

Professor  of  the  History  of  Education  in 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  Universiiy. 

Depabtment  of  Education. 

JAMES  MOONEY, 

Ethnologist  in  the  Bureau  of  American 
Ethnology. 

American  Indians. 

CLIFFORD  HERSCHEL  MOORE,  Ph.D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Greek  and  littin  in 
Harvard  University. 
Depabtment  of  Gbizk  Histobt  and  Philologt. 

HENRY  FRANK  MOORE,  Ph.D., 

Scientific  Assistant,  U.  S.  Fish  Com- 
mission. 

Ots^eb. 

WILLIAM  A.  MOORE,  M.A., 
Navigation   Laws;    Monboe    Dootbinb;     and 
Otheb  Articles  in  Law. 


W.  MOREY, 


Map. 


LEWIS  F.  MOTT,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  the  EngliBh  Language  and 
Literature  in  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York. 
Pbovenqal  LmcBATCBE  AND  Othee  AsnouB. 

W.  MAX  MtfLLER,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Egyptian  ArduBologT  and 
Africanistics  in  the  Reformed  B^eoopal 
Seminary,  Philadelphia. 

ToFios  nr  BeTPTOioST. 
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SANA  CARLETON  MUNRO,  AM., 

Professor    of    European    History   in   the 

University  of  Wisconsin. 
Bepabtuents  of  Eablt  Engush  Histobt  aitd 

Medlstai.  Histoby. 

CHART.es  EDWARD  MUNROE,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Senior  Dean 
in  Columbian  University. 

GUNCOTTON;    PTBOTECHNT. 

EHRMAN  SYME  NADAL, 

Formerly  Secretary  to  the  United  States 
Embassy  at  the  Court  of  Saint  James. 

Clubs. 

CHARLES  ALEXANDER  NELSON,  A.M., 

Deputy  and  Reference  Librarian  Columbia 
University. 

Index  and  Pabt  of  Libbabies. 

WILLIAM  WELLS  NEWELL,  D.D., 

Secretary  of  the  American  Folk-Lore 
Society. 

ScpEBsnnoN. 

DAVID  HALE  NEWLAND, 

Formerly  Assistant  in  the  New  York  State 
Geological  Survey. 
■Office  Eoitob,  Geoumt;  Physical  Geoobafht. 

M.  H.  NORTHRUP, 

Stbacuse. 

EDWARD  EVERETT  NOURSE,  S.T.D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Biblical  Theology 
in  Hartford  Theological  Seminary. 

Tones    IN    New    Testament    Histoby    and 
Exegesis. 

ALEXANDER  DANA  NOYES,  AM., 

Financial  Editor,  New  York  Evening  Post. 
Stock  Exchange;  Tbcst  Cokfant. 

THADDEUS  K.  OGLESBY, 

Formerly  Secretary  to  Alexander  H. 
Stephens,  Vice-President  of  the  Confed- 
erate States  of  America. 

AixxANDEB  H.  Stephens. 

GEORGE  N.  OLCOTT,  Ph.D., 

Lecturer  in  Roman  Archteology  in  Colum- 
bia University. 

Numismatics;   Depabthents  of  Roman  His- 
toby AND  Latin  Philology. 

ALPHEUS    SPRING    PACKARD,    LL.D., 

Professor  of  Zofilogy  and'  Geology  in 
Brown  University. 

ETOI.I7TI0N,  Cave  Animals,  and  Otheb  Topics 
in  Biology. 

FRANCIS  R.  PACKARD,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Ear,  Phila- 
delphia College  Clinic;  Aurist  of  the  Out- 
patient Department  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital ;  Editor  of  the  American  Jour- 
nal of  the  MediccU  Sdenoes. 

Medical  Education. 

JAMES  PAGE, 

Editor  of  the  Pilot  Charts,  United  States 
Hydrographic  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Ocean  CuBsmtrs. 

OONDfe  B.  FALLEN,  Ph.D.,  LL.D., 
Ediiob  of  Abticles  Relating  to  thx  RoicAir 
Cathcoio  Chuboh. 


M.  V.  PAPAZIANTZ, 


Etchmiadzin. 


JAMES  MORTON  PATON,  Ph.D., 

A.ssociate  Professor  of  Greek  in  Wesleyan 

University. 
Depabtments   of  Gbeee   and  Roman  Abcila- 

OLOQY. 

DANIEL  LAWRENCE  PEACOCK,  A.M., 

United  States  Gazbtteeb. 
GEORGE  B.  PEGRAM,  Ph.D., 

Instructor  in  Physics,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. 

Topics  in  Physics. 
HAROLD  W.  PERCIVAL, 

Theosophy. 
LEWIS  FREDERICK  PILCHER, 

Professor  of  Art  in  Vassar  College. 

Topics  in  Abt. 
JOHN  WINTHROP  PLATNEE,  D.D., 

Professor  of  Church  History  in  Andover 
Theological  Seminary. 

Depabtment  of  Histobical  Theology. 
FRANK  CHAMBERLIN  PORTER,  D.D.,  Ph.D., 
Professor  in  the  Yale  Divinity  School. 

Revelation  of  Saint  John. 
JAMES  W.  POWELL, 

Colonel  of  Infantry,  United  States  Army 
(retired). 

Infantby. 
FREDERICK  D.  POWER,  LL.D., 

Pastor  of  the  Vermont  Avenue  Christian 
Church,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Disciples. 
THOMAS  W.  PROSCH, 

Seattle. 
MICHAEL  IDVORSKY  PUPIN,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Electro-Mechanics  in  Colum- 
bia University. 

Tbansmission  of  Poweb  by  Electbicity. 
GEORGE  HAVEN  PUTNAM,  A.M.,  Litt.D., 

Formerly  Secretary  of  the  American  Copy- 
right League. 

Book;  Bookselling;  Litbbaby  Pbopebty. 
HERBERT  PUTNAM, 

Librarian  of  Congress. 

Libbaby  of  Congbess. 
HENRY  FIELDING  REID, 

Associate  Professor  of  Geological  Physics 
in  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Glacieb. 
PAUL  SAMUEL  REINSCH,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Political  Science  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin. 

Political  Science. 
ALFRED  REMY,  M.A., 

Professor  of  Harmony  and  Counterpoint 
in  the  International  Conservatory  of 
Music,  New  York;  Lecturer  on  the  His- 
toiy  of  Music  in  the  New  York  College 
of  Music. 

Depabtment  of  Music. 
CHARLES  RUSSELL  RICHARDS, 

Formerly  Professor  of  Manual  Training  iii 
Pratt  Institute;  Professor  of  Manual 
Training  in  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University. 

Manual  Tbainino. 
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HEINRICH  RIES,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Eoonomlc  Geology  in  Cornell 
Uniyersity;  Expert  Special  Agent  on 
Clay  for  the  United  States  Geological 
Siirvey. 

DBPABTiunr  OF  GxouKiT. 

BALPH  CURTIS  RINGWALT, 

Lecturer  in  Public  Speaking  in  Columbia 
University. 

RjEADIKO. 

FRED  NORRIS  ROBINSON,  Ph.D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  English  in  Harvard 
University. 

Depabtiuint  or  Celtic  Litibatube. 

L.  M.  ROBINSON,  A.M., 

Professor  of  Liturgies  and  Ecclesiastical 
Polity  in  the  Philadelphia  Divinity  School. 

LrruBQiBB. 

W.  W.  ROCHE, 

Toledo. 

THEOPHILUS  P.  RODENBOUGH, 

Brevet  Brigadier-General,  United  States 
Army  (retired). 

Depabtuekt  or  Militabt  Schcnob. 

JOHN  CAREW  ROLFE, 

Professor  of  the  Latin  Language  and  Lit- 
erature in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Veboil. 

WILLIAM  JAMES  ROLFE,  L1TT.D., 

Shakxsfbabe. 
SARAH  TYSON  RORER, 

Principal    of    the    Philadelphia    Cooking 

School. 

COOKBBT. 
MARTIN  A.  ROSANOFF, 

Formerly  on  the  Staff  of  Wurtz's  DiotUm- 

naire  de  Chimie,  Paris. 
DEFASTifENT  OF  Genebal  Chbiostbt;    OmoB 

Editob,  Exact  Science. 

WORTH  GWYNN  ROSS, 

Captain  in  the  United  States  Revenue 
Cutter  Service  and  late  Assistant  Inspec- 
tor of  United  States  Life-Saving  Stations. 

LinB-SATiRo  Service;   United  States  Revenue 
CuTTEB  Sebvice. 

ISRAEL  C.  RUSSELL,  LL.D., 

Professor  of  Geology  in  the  University  of 
Michigan. 

RooKT  MouRTAnre. 
J.  W.  RUSSELL, 

Topics  is  Bioobapht. 
EDWIN  RYAL8, 

Savannah. 

ALBERT  ROBBINS  SABIN,  A.M., 

Professor  of  Audubon  School,  Chicago. 

Chicago. 

SAMUEL  P.  SADTLER,  Ph.D.,  LL.D., 

Consulting  Chemist;  Formerly  Professor 
of  Organic  and  Industrial  Chemistry, 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Topics  in  Industbial  Cheuistbt. 

MARSHALL  HOWARD  SAVILLE, 

Professor  of  American  Archseology  in  Co- 
lumbia University;    Curator  of  Mexican 
and  Central  American  Archeology  in  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 
Abch-coloot  and  Peoples  or  Mexico. 


CHARLES  P.  SAWYER, 

Sporting  Editor  New  York  Evening  Post. 
Topics  m  Sfobts. 
W.  A.  SCHAPER, 

Saint  Paul. 
ALBERT  SCHINZ,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Frendi  Literature  in  Bryn 
Mawr  College;   Officier  d'Acadtimie. 

French  Lanouaob  and  Litebatubk. 
NATHANIEL  SCHMIDT,  A.M., 

Professor  of  Semitic  Languages  and  Lit- 
eratures in  Cornell  University. 

Topics  in  Semitic  Abch^boloqt. 
JOHN  IGNACE  SCHULTE, 

Editor  and  Expert  on  Field  Crops  in  the 
Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Topics  Relatino  to  Field  Cbops. 
C.  P.  G.  SCOTT,  Ph.D., 

Etymological  Editor  of  the  Century  Dio- 
tionary. 

VoLirvKi  Univebsal  Larocaoe. 
FRED  NEWTON  SCOTT,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Rhetoric  in  the  University 
of  Michigan. 

Rhetobic;  Fioubes  of  Rhetobio. 
JAMES  B.  SCOTT,  J.U.D., 

Professor  of  Law  in  Columbia  University. 
Intebnational  Law;  Wab,  Laws  and  Usages 

OF. 

HENRY  R.  SEAGER,  Ph.D., 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Political  Economy 
in  Columbia  University. 

Fbee  Tbade;  Pboteotion;  Tabqt,  etc. 

LOUIS  L.  SEAMAN.  M.D..  LL.B., 

Major,  and  formerly  Surgeon,  United 
States  Volunteers. 

Milttabt  Scbgebt. 

JOSEPH  HAMBLEN  SEARS, 

Phtsioal  Chltubi. 

LORENZO  SEARS,  A.M., 

Professor  of  American  Literature  in 
Brown  University. 

Obatobt. 

J.  B.  SEGALL,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  Univer- 
sity of  Maine. 
Rumanian  Language  and  Litebatube. 

GEORGE  F.  SEVER, 

Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering,  Co- 
lumbia University. 

Topics  in  Elbctbical  Engineebdcg. 

THOMAS  JOSEPH  SHAHAN,  D.D., 

Professor  of  Church  History  and  Patrol- 
ogy  and  Lecturer  on  Roman  Law  in  the 
Catholic  University  of  America. 

Roman  Cathouo  Missions;  Roman  Cathouo 
Chubcb. 

CHARLES  C.  SHERMAN, 

Office  Editob,  Biblical  Cbitioism  and  Trk- 

OLOGT. 

JAMES  A.  SHIPTON, 

Captain  in  the  Artillery  Corps,  United 
States  Army. 

Abtillebt;  Balusticb. 
PAUL  SHOREY,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

Topics  in  Gbeek  Litebatube. 
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D.  B.  8HUMWAY,  Ph.  D.  (CWtt.), 

Professor  of  Qermanio  Langaaffes  and 
Literatures  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Piaitdectboh;  Duxuu. 

FRANCIS  P.  SIEGFBIED, 

Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Saint  Charles 
Seminary,  Orerbrook,  Pa. 

SOHOIASnCflSH  ;  ThKOLOOICAI,  Eh>UCIA.TION. 


MARCUS  SIMPSON,  Ph.D., 


Saqa. 


BENJAMIN  ELI  SMITH,  L.H.D., 

Editor  of  the  Oeniurjf  Oychpadia  of 
Ifame*. 

EnOYOUViBDIA. 

CLARENCE  BEAMAN  SMITH,  MS., 

Editor  and  Expert  on  Horticulture  in  the 

Office    of    Experiment    Stations    in    the 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Topics  in  H(»tioui,tcbk. 

DAVID  EUGENE  SMITH,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University. 

Depabtmknx  or  MAXuucAnos. 

EDWARD  R.  SMITH,  AM., 

Librarian  of  the  Avery  Architectural  Li- 
brary, Columbia  University. 
Topics  in  Abohitbctum!  and  Scdlptube. 

MUNROE  SMITH,  J.UJ)., 

Professor  of  Roman  Law  and  Comparative 
Jurisprudence  in  Columbia  University. 
Topics  in  Eubopean  Law. 

WILLIAM  ROY  SMITH, 

Associate  in  History  in  Biyn  Mawr  Col- 
lege. 

Pkbsiait  Histobt. 

J.  R.  SPEABS, 

TaOHT  and  YAOHTINa. 

FRED  JOHN  SPLITSTONE, 

PiTTSBinia. 

J.  K.  STOUT, 

Topics  in  Patriotic  Socibtibs. 

CHAUNCEY  CLARK  STARKWEATHER, 

Sanoaixo. 

ALFRED  R.  STARR,  MJD.,  DJ).S., 

Professor  of  Operative  Dentistiy  and 
Dental  Therapeutics  in  the  New  York 
CoUege  of  Dentistry. 

Dentistbt. 

REGINALD  H.  STARR,  D.D., 

Formerly  Professor  of  Dogmatic  Theology 
in  the  UniveTsity  of  the  South. 

Topics  in  Theology. 

EDWm  A.  START,  AM., 

Formerly    Head    of    the    Department    of 
History  in  Tufts  Coll^. 
Ddabtiocnt  or  Modern  Eubopean  Histobt. 

HARLAN  F.  STONE,  PhJ>.,  LL.B., 

Lecturer  in  Law  in  Columbia  University. 
Topics  in  Law. 


SAMUEL  WESLEY  STRATTON, 

Director,  National  Bureau  of  Standards. 
Weights  and  Measubes. 

SIMEON  STRUNSKY, 

Office  Eduob,  Histobt. 

JOSEPH  STRUTHERS,  Ph.D., 

Assistant  Secretary  and  Editor,  American 
Institute  of  Mining  Engineers. 

Topics  in  MunNO  and  Metaixubot. 

RUSSELL  STURGIS,  Ph.D., 

Architect;    Editor   and   Chief  Author  of 
The  Dictionafy  of  Arehiteoture  and  Build- 
ing. 
Topics  in  Decobative  and  Industbial  Aet. 

THOMAS  G.  TAAFFE,  Ph.D., 

Topics  in  Fbatbbnal  SociETtBs. 

RALPH  STOCKMAN  TARR, 

Professor  of  Dynamic  Geology  and  Phys- 
ical Geography  in  Cornell  University. 

Riveb;  Phtsioobapbt. 

CHARLES  ANDRUS  TAYLOR, 

Topics  in  Gazetteeb. 
FRANCIS  HORACE  TEALL, 

Punctuation;  Pboof-Readinoi 

JOHN  BOYD  THACHER, 

AUTOOBAPBS4 
ALLAN  CLAPP  THOMAS,  A.M., 

Professor  of  History  and  Librarian  in 
Haverford  College. 

Fbiends. 
CALVIN  THOMAS,  AM.. 

Professor    of    Germanic    Languages    and 
Literatures  in  Columbia  University. 
Swedish  Lanouaoe  and  Litebatube. 

CHARLES  L.  THOMPSON,  D.D., 

Secretaiy  of  the  rresbyterian  Board  of 
Home  lesions. 

PXBSBTTEBIANS. 
HOLLAND  THOMPSON,  AM., 

Instructor  in  History  in  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York. 

BlOOBAPBT. 
RALPH  S.  THOMPSON, 

Music  and  BiooBAPiiTt 

CHARLES  COMFORT  TIFFANY,  D.D., 
Formerly  Archdeacon  of  New  York. 

Pbotestant  Episcopal  Chubch» 

ROGER  EDMUND  TILESTONE, 

Papeb. 
EDWARD  B.  TITCHENER,  Ph.D.,  F.Z.S., 

Sage  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Director 
of  the  Psychological  Laboratory  in  Cor- 
nell University. 

Depabticent  of  Pstoholoot. 

OLIVER  SAMUEL  TONKS,  Ph.D., 

Preceptor  in  Art  and  Arclueology,  Prince- 
ton University. 

Topics  in  Abohsologt. 

CHARLES  HASKINS  TOWNSEND, 

Director  of  the  New  York  Aquarium. 

Deep-Sea  Explobation. 

N.  M.  TRENHOLME,  Ph.D., 

Instructor  in  Histoiy  in  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College. 
Topics  in  Modebn  Eubopean  Histobti 
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WILLIAM  PETERFIELD  TRENT,  LL.D., 

Professor   of   English    Literature   in   Co- 
lumbia University. 
Depabtment  of  Auebican  Litebatdbe. 

AMASA  TROWBRIDGE, 

Late  P.  A.  Engineer,  U.  8.  N.;  formerly 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering Columbia  University. 

Topics  in  Mechanical  Enginkebino. 

ALFRED  CHARLES  TRUE,  Ph.D., 

Director  l>f  the  Office  of  Experiment  Sta- 
tions in  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Defabtuents  of  Agbioultubb  and  Hobtioul- 

TUBE. 

CHARLES  QUINCY  TURNER, 

Formerly  Managing  Editor  of  Outing. 

Topics  Relating  to  Spobts. 
LEWIS  SAYRE  VAN  DUZER, 

Lieutenant- Commander  in  the  United 
States  Navy,  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  Naval  Institute. 

Depabtment  of  Natal  Soienoe. 
GILBERT  VAN  INGEN, 

Special  Assistant  Paleontologist  for  the 
New  York  State  Museum,  and  Consulting 
Geologist  to  the  Office  of  the  State  Engi- 
neer, Albany. 

Depabtment  of  Paia>ntoloot. 
HENRY  CLAY  VEDDER,  D.D., 

Professor  of  Church  History  in  the  Crozier 
Theological  Seminary. 

Baptists. 
C.  W.  A.  VEDITZ,  Ph.D.,  LL.xJ., 

Professor  of  Sociology  in  Bates  College. 
Cbihinoloot  and  Otheb  Abticles. 
tOUIS  VON  ELTZ, 

,  Formerly  Instructor  in  French   in  Yale 

University. 

AbT  and  BlOGBAPHr. 

HERMAN  T.  VULTE,  Ph.D., 

Instructor  in  Chemistry  in  Columbia  Uni- 
versity and  Lecturer  on  Domestic  Science 
in  Teachers  College. 

Oils. 

HERBERT  TREADWELL  WADE, 

Office    Editob,    Physics,    Engineebino,    and 
MANinrAcruBES. 

WILLISTON  WALKER,  Ph.D.,  D.D., 

Professor  of  Church  History  in  Yale  Uni- 
versity. 

CONOBEOATIONAUSM. 

JAMES  J.  WALSH,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D., 

Lecturer  at  the  Champlain  Assembly  Sum- 
mer School  and  at  the  Western  Catholic 
Chautauqua. 

Topics  in  Chtjbch  Histobt. 
RICHARD  WEBSTER, 

BlOQBAPIIT. 

BENJAMIN  WILLIS  WELLS,  Ph.D., 

Late  Professor  of  Modem  Languages  in 
the  University  of  the  South. 
Depabtment  of  Continental  Litebatube. 

MAX  WEST,  Ph.D., 

POOLINO. 

W.  M.  WHEELER,  Ph.D., 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 
I  "  Topics  in  Zoology. 

CHARLES  C.  WHINERY,  A.M., 
Bioobaphy;  Office  Editob,  Amebican  Histobt. 


GUY  MONTROSE  WHIPPLE,  Ph.D., 

Cornell  University. 

Sdbluunal  Conscious  nebs. 
HERBERT  PERCY  WHITLOCK,  C.E., 

Assistant  in  the  New  York  State  Museum. 

MiNEBALOOT. 

JAMES  MAURICE  WHITON,  Ph.D., 
Staff  Editor  of  the  Outlook. 

LlTTHEB;   MELANCHTHON. 

ARTHUR  F.  WHITTEN,  A.M., 

Austen  Teaching  Fellow  in  Romance  Lan- 
guages in  Harvard  University. 

Vebsification,  Section  Romance  Vebsification. 

BARLEY  VERNON  WILCOX,  Ph.D., 

Associate  Editor  of  the  Ewperiment  Sta- 
tion Record,  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

VETEBINAJtT  SCIENCE. 

CHARLES  WILHELMS, 

Ltthoobafht. 

WALTER  FRANCIS  WILLCOX,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Political  Economy  and  Sta- 
tistics in  Cornell  University. 

Statistics  ;  Vital  Statistics  ;  and  Population. 

ALLAN  HERBERT  WILLETT,  Ph.D., 

Instructor  in  Political  Economy  in  Brown 
University. 

Topics  in  Insubance. 

PTIEDERICK  WELLS  WILLIAMS,  LL.D., 

Professor  of  Modem  Oriental  EUstory  in 
Yale  University. 

Chinese  Language  and  Litebatube. 

TALCOTT  WILLIAMS,  LL.D., 

Newspapebs. 

HENRY  PARKER  WILLIS,  Ph.D., 

Recipbocitt. 

ELIZABETH  WILSON,  M.A., 

Secretary  of  Training  Department,  Ameri- 
can Committee. 
Young  Women's  Chbistian  Associations. 

GEORGE  PARKER  WINSHIP,  A.M., 

Librarian  of  the  John  Carter  Brown  Li- 
brary, Providence,  R.  I. 

Depabtmbnts    of     Discoveby,     Colonization, 
Histoby  of  Nobth  and  South  Amebica. 

JOHN  P.  WISSER, 

Major  in  the  Artillery  Corps,  United 
States  Army;  formerly  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  and 
Geology  in  the  United  States  Military 
Academy;  formerly  Instructor  in  Mili- 
tary Science  in  the  United  States  Artillery 
School;  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  United 
States  Artillery. 

Abht  Obganization ;  Coast  Defense;  Milttaby 
Tactics. 

CLARK  WISSLER,  Ph.D., 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

Topics  in  Anthbopology. 

EDMUND  JACOB  WOLF,  D.D., 

Professor  of  Church  History  and  New 
Testament  Exegesis  in  the  Gettysburg 
Theological  Seminary. 

LUTHEBANS. 

GEORGE  E.  WOODBERRY,  A.M., 

Late  Professor  of  Comparative  Literature 
in  Columbia  University. 

Shelley. 

J.  P.  YOUNG, 

San  Fbancisco. 
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in  ale,  fate.   Also  see  U,  below. 

"   senate,  chaotic.    Also  see  U,  below. 

"  glare,  care. 

"   am,  at. 

"   arm,  father. 

"  ant,  and  final  a  in  America,  armada, 
etc.  In  rapid  speech  this  vowel  read- 
ily becomes  more  or  leas  obscured  and 
like  the  neutral  vowel  or  a  ahort 
n  (tt). 

"  final,  regal,  where  it  is  of  a  neutral  er 
obscure  qualitr. 

"  all,  fall. 

"  ere. 

"  elate,  evade. 

"  end,  pet.  The  characters  8,  A,  and  A 
are  used  for  i  in  German,  as  in  Gart- 
ner, Grafe,  QUmel,  to  the  values  of 
which  they  are  the  nearest  English 
vowel  sounds.  The  sound  of  Swedish 
*  is  also  indicated  by  i. 

"  fern,  her,  and  as  i  in  sir.  Also  for  i, 
oe,  in  German,  as  in  GSthe,  Goethe, 
Ortel,  Oertel,  and  for  eu  and  oev  in 
French,  as  in  Keufchfttel,  Cr^eotsur; 
to  which  it  is  the  nearest  English 
vowel  sound. 

"  agency,  judgment,  where  it  is  of  a  neu- 
tral or  obscure  quality. 

"   ice,  quiet. 

"  quiescent. 

"   ill,  fit. 

"  old,  sober. 

"  obey,  sobriety. 

"   orb,  nor. 

"   odd,  forest,  not. 

"  atom,  carol,  where  it  has  a  neutral  or 
obscure  quality. 

"  oil,  boil,  and  for  eu  in  German,  as  in 
Feuerbach. 

"  food,  fool,  and  as  u  in  rude,  rule. 

"   house,  mouse. 

"  use,  mule. 

«   unite. 

"  cut,  but. 

"  full,  put,  or  as  oo  in  foot,  book.  Also 
for  a  in  German,  as  in  MQnchen, 
Mttller,  and  «  in  French,  as  in 
Buchez,  Bud6;  to  which  it  is  the 
nearest  English  vowel  sound. 

"  um,  bum. 

"  yet,  yield. 

"  the  Spanish  Habana,  Ctfrdoba,  where  it 
is  like  a  v  made  with  the  lips  alone, 
instead  of  with  the  teeth  and  lips. 

"  ehair,  cheese. 


B  as  in  the  Spanish  Almodorar,  pulgads,  where 
it  is  nearly  like  th  in  English  then, 
this. 

g     "  "  go,  get. 

G  "  "  the  German  Landtag,  and  oh  in  Feuer- 
bach, buch;  where  it  is  a  guttural 
sound  made  with  the  back  part  of  the 
tongue  raised  toward  the  soft  palate, 
as  in  the  sound  made  in  clecuing  the 
throat. 

a  oa  /  in  the  Spanish  Jijona,  g  in  the  Span- 
ish gila;  where  it  is  a  fricative  some- 
what resembling  the  sound  of  h  in 
English  hue  or  y  in  yet,  but  stronger. 

kw  "  «oh  in  which. 

K  "  oh  iu  the  German  ich,  Albrecht,  and  g 
in  the  German  Arensberg,  Mecklen- 
burg; where  it  is  a  fricative  sound 
made  between  the  tongue  and  the 
hard  palate  toward  whidi  the  tongue 
is  raised.  It  resembles  the  sound 
of  h  in  hue,  or  y  in  yet ;  or  the  sound 
made  by  beginning  to  pronounce  a  k, 
but  not  completing  the  stoppage  of 
the  breath.  The  character  k  is  also 
used  to  indicate  the  rough  aspirates 
or  fricatives  of  some  of  the  Oriental 
languages,  as  of  kh  in  the  word  Khan. 

n    as  in  sinker,  longer. 


th 

TH 


sing,  long. 

the  French  bon,  Bourbon,  and  m  in  the 
French  Etampes ;  where  it  is  equiva- 
lent to  a  nasalizing  of  the  preceding 
vowel.    This  effect  is  approximately 
produced  by  attempting  to  pronounce 
onion'  without  t<mching  uie  tip  of 
the  tongue  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth. 
The  corresponding  nasal  of  Portu- 
guese is  also  indicated  by  n,  as  in  the 
case  of  Sfio  AntSo. 
shine,  shut, 
thrust,  thin, 
then,  this, 
sh  as  e  in  azure,  and  a  in  pleasure. 

An  apostrophe  [']  is  sometimes  used  to  denote 
a  glide  or  neutral  connecting  vowel,  as  in  tSVl 
(table),  k&z"m   (chasm). 

Otherwise  than  as  noted  above,  the  letters  used 
in  the  respellings  for  pronunciation  are  to  receive 
their  ordinary  English  sounds. 

When  the  pronunciation  is  sufficiently  shown 
by  indicating;  the  accented  syllables,  this  is  done 
without  respelling;  as  in  the  case  of  very  common 
English  words,  and  words  which  are  so  spelled  as 
to  insure  their  correct  pronunciation  if  they  are 
correctly  accented.  See  the  article  on  Pronun- 
ciation. 
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THE  NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


A     A.    The  initial  letter  of  almost  every 

^k         alphabet.     The    Runic    "futhark," 

/  ^        or   old   Germanic   alphabet,   forms 

r — ^      an  exception  to  this  rule.     The  a 

A  m  stands  m  the  fourth  place  in  the 
■"^ "futhark."  (See  Runes).  A  sug- 
gestion has  been  made,  but  apparently  without 
much  acceptance,  that  the  position  oi  a  in  the 
"futhark"  may  possiblv  be  due  to  an  artificial 
arrangement  of  the  letters  modeled  perhaps 
upon  the  order  of  the  words  in  the  old  Teutonic 
form  of  the  Paternoster.  The  Ethiopic  alpha- 
bet likewise  departs  from  the  common  scheme, 
for  it  places  oJepA  in  the  thirteenth  place  instead 
of  the  first.  As  our  alphabet,  moreover,  directly 
follows  the  Latin,  which  itself  is  based  on  the 
Greek,  the  form  of  our  letter  A,  a  agrees  with 
the  same  character  in  those  languages.  The 
letter  was  called  alpha  in  Greek,  whence  "alpha- 
bet," like  our  own  "A,  B,  C,"  or  "Absey  Book." 
The  Greek  name  and  form  of  the  letter  agree 
with  the  West  Semitic  alphabet,  as  shown  by  the 
Hebrew  and  the  Aramaic.  In  these  two  lan- 
guages it  is  designated  as  aleph,  alph,  but  the 
real  meaning  of  the  name  and  the  origin  of  the 
symbol  have  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  deter- 
mined, and  the  subject  is  still  under  discussion. 

Phonetic  Characteb.  In  regard  to  its  pho- 
netic character,  original  a  may  be  described  as  a 
"mid-back-wide"  vowel.  It  had  what  we  may 
term  the  oA-sound,  familiarly  known  as  the 
"Italian"  or  "Continental"  a,  heard  in  far, 
father.  By  nature  a  is  a  simple  and  easy  vowel, 
made  by  opening  the  throat  naturally  and 
expelling  the  breath  with  the  least  modification 
by  the  parts  of  the  mouth.  Such  is  the  sound 
that  this  letter  has  in  most  languages;  in  Eng- 
lish, however,  it  has  undergone  so  many  modifi- 
cations that  to-day  the  pure  afc-sound  is  com- 
paratively scarce  in  our  speech,  and  instead  of 
calling  the  letter  itself  by  the  name  ah,  as  in 
most  Indo-Germanic  tongues,  we  now  term  it 
"ajf"  (ae),  as  in  Tennyson  (The  Epic,  ad  fin.) 
"Mouthing  out  his  hollow  oes  and  aes."  The 
Anglo-Saxon  or  earliest  English  preserved  the 
genuine  old  a/i-sound,  though  shorter  perhaps 
m  quantity  than  the  a  of  father.  It  was  of 
quite  frequent  occurrence,  and  by  its  side 
existed  the  corresponding  long  a,  often  marked 
with  the  quantity  sign.  In  Anglo-Saxon,  short 
a  was  subject,  however,  to  certain  modifications 
and  shif tings.     (See  PHONEiia  Laws.)     These 


modifications  account  only  in  part  for  the  vari- 
ety of  sounds  which  the  Modern  English  a  repre- 
sents, as  other  external  influences  have  come  in 
to  alter  the  sound  still  more.  The  orthography 
has  not  kept  pace  with  the  change  in  pronunci- 
ation; hence  the  anomalous  character  of  a  as  a 
sound-symbol.  There  are  some  half-dozen  dif- 
ferent sounds,  shorter  and  longer,  which  a  may 
represent  in  English;  some  of  these  sounds  are, 
of  course,  extremely  common;  others  are  com- 
paratively rare.     The  principal  are: 

(1)  fat,  (4)  father, 

(2)  fate,  (6)  false, 

(3)  fore,  (6)   what,  was. 

To  these  is  to  be  added  the  vowel  sound  in  a»k, 
chance,  can't,  pa«t,  which  varies  with  different 
speakers,  and  is  apparently  to  be  placed  some- 
where intermediate  between  fat  and  father. 
Likewise  is  to  be  noted  the  indifferent  sound  of 
a,  approaching  the  u  in  iut,  that  so  frequently 
occurs  in  unstressed  syllables,  like  against, 
abundant,  and  also  the  sporadic  a  in  any,  many, 
where  it  approaches  a  short  e.  The  rounded 
vowel  above  noted  in  icas,  false,  and  the  like,  is 
due  to  the  influence  of  the  adjacent  consonant, 
to,  I.  The  former  sound,  the  a  in  was,  is 
longer  than  the  a  in  all.  In  the  latter  case  with 
I,  we  find  also  au  beside  a  to  express  the  sound, 
as  fault  beside  false.  The  commonest  short 
sound  of  a  in  English,  however,  is  the  fiat 
vowel  in  hat.  Its  frequency  leads  to  our  calling 
this  the  "short  a,-"  as  the  corresponding  "long" 
we  generally  assign  the  vowel  in  hate,  although 
the  latter  is  really  the  long  e-sound  of  they. 
The  vowel  of  fare,  hare,  is  a  still  further  modi- 
fication. 

Indo-Gebuanic  a.  In  the  Indo-Germanic  lan- 
guages the  vowel  series  a,  i,  u  is  especially  prom- 
inent; in  Sanskrit,  and  also  in  Gothic,  these  are 
the  only  short  vowels.  The  short  a  is  never  writ- 
ten in  Sanskrit  after  consonants,  but  is  re^rded 
as  inherent  in  the  sign.  Owing  to  these  circum- 
stances it  was  believed,  until  within  recent 
years,  that  the  primitive  Indo-Germanic  speech 
possessed  only  a,  i,  u,  and  that  a  was  the  oldest 
and  purest  of  the  vowels.  This  view  has  since 
been  much  modified;  it  has  been  shown  that  e 
and  o  must  have  existed  beside  a,  i,  u  in  the 
primitive  speech,  and  that  they  are  of  equal  age 
with  the  others.  As  an  instance  of  a  genuine 
Indo-Germanic  short  a,  we  may  take  Indo-Qer. 
*agr<h8,  "field,  acre;"  Skr.,  <i/ro-»;  Gk.  dy/)rfj; 
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Lat.,  ager;  Goth.,  ahr-a.  The  corresponding  long 
d  occurs  commonly  in  the  oldest  English,  as  in 
the  other  Indo-Germanic  tongues;  the  history  of 
its  development  into  the  modern  speech,  how- 
ever, has  been  somewhat  different,  as  it  has 
passed  over  chiefly  into  an  d-sound.  (See  Pho- 
KKTic  Laws.) 

As  A  Stmbol.  Standing  at  the  head  of  the 
alphabet  as  a  does,  it  is  commonly  used  as  a 
symbol  to  denote  the  first  in  order  in  a  row  or 
series.  It  is  therefore  so  employed  to  denote 
one  of  the  notes  (la)  in  musical  notation  (q.v.) ; 
similarly  in  logic  (q.v.)  to  denote  the  universal 
affirmative.  In  algebra  (q.v.)  the  letters  a,  h,  o 
are  used  to  denote  known  quantities  as  opposed 
to  w,  y,  z,  the  unknown  quantities.  In  abstract 
reasonings  and  hypotheses,  A,  B,  C  are  likewise 
employed  as  convenient  designations  for  partic- 
ular persons  and  things.  In  writing  and  print- 
ing, the  series  a,  b,  c  is  commonly  used  for 
reference.  In  nautical  matters,  Al,  A2,  A3  are  in 
common  use  to  denote  the  class  and  quality  of 
ships  and  similarly  in  business  matters  to  indi- 
cate the  commercial  standing  of  a  house.  This 
usage  has  passed  over  into  popular  parlance, 
so  that  a  person  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  "Al" 
to  indicate  that  he  is  a  thoroughly  reliable, 
"first-class"  man.  A  stands  also  as  the  first  of 
the  Dominical  Letters  (q.v.). 

In  Obakmattcai.  Forms.  This  same  letter  is 
used  in  a  number  of  phrases  and  grammatical 
forms  in  English.  In  some  of  these  it  is  the 
mutilated  form  of  a  fuller  word.  The  first  use 
to  be  noted  is  its  employment  beside  an  as  an 
indefinite  article;  both  forms,  a,  an,  are  weak- 
ened from  the  A.  S.,  /in,  "one."  In  provincial 
dialects  a  ('a)  appears  as  a  pronominal  form 
for  he,  etc.,  as  in  quotha,  "quoth  he."  Some- 
times it  thus  stands  for  have.  It  appears  as  a 
preposition  for  A.  S.,  on,  with  a  verbal  noun  in 
certain  old  phrases,  as  a-hunting,  a-tuilding; 
also  for  A.  S.,  of  in  Jcusk-a-Umtem,  John  a  Gaunt; 
and  similarly  as  a  prefix  for  A.  S.,  on  in  aaleep 
(A.  S.  on  sUepe),  away  (A.  S.  on  iceg) ,  for  off  in 
<uhum  (A.  S.  of  dine)  ;  again  intensive  in 
a-thirat  (A.  S.  of -thirst).  It  likewise  stands  for 
long  d  as  a  verbal  prefix,  arise  (A.  S.  SrUan), 
awake,  and  in  many  other  phrases.  The  charac- 
ter A  is  used  in  Swedish  as  a  labialized  guttural, 
like  English  0.  See  Ai.phabet  and  Abbbevia- 
•noNS. 

A.  As  a  note  in  music,  the  major  sixth  of  the 
scale  C  major.  See  Ket  for  A  major  and  A 
minor. 

Al.  A  symbol  used  in  the  classification  of 
wooden  ships  by  Lloyds  Maritime  Insurance 
Association.  The  designation  follows  as  a  result 
of  examination  of  a  ship  by  one  of  the  Lloyds 
surveyors.  The  symbol  Al  denotes  that  hull 
and  equipment  of  the  ship  in  question  are  in 
good  condition;  the  letter  A  standing  for  con- 
struction and  the  numeral  1  for  equipment; 
when  the  latter  is  inadequate  the  figure  2  is  used. 
Should  the  symbol  be  preceded  by  figures,  thus, 
12A1,  it  means  that  the  classification  is  good  for 
12  years.  Al  vessels  may  receive  further  exten- 
sion of  classification  (1  to  8  years),  and  the 
symbol  becomes  12-Al  Cont.  6A1,  which  means 
original  12  year  class  continued  6  years.  If 
later  restored  it  would  still  be  possible  to  remain 
in  Al  class  with  the  following  symbol:  12A1- 
Cont.  6A1-  Rest.  (tAl.  When  a  vessel  has  passed 
the  age  for  the  character  A,  but  is  still  found 


AAXSOBO. 

fit  for  conveying  perishable  goods  to  all  parti 
of  the  world,  it  is  r^isterea  A  in  red.  Ships 
designated  A  in  black  form  the  third  class,  and 
are  allowed  to  carry  perishable  goods  on  shorter 
voyages. 

In  classifying  iron  ships  a  broad  A  is  used 
with  numbers  prefixed,  those  ships  classed 
100  A  to  90  A  inclusive  requiring  to  be  sur- 
veyed every  lour  years,  and  those  classed  85^ 
and  under  requiring  a  special  survey  every  three 
years.  The  numerals  referring  to  equipment 
are  the  same  as  for  wooden  ships.  In  the  classi- 
fication of  the  German  Lloyds,  Al  refers  to  new 
wooden  ships  and  repaired  ships  of  equal 
quality;  A  denotes  ships  not  equal  to  the  for- 
mer class,  but  yet  of  superior  construction; 
the  terms  BI,  B,  CL  and  CK  denote  those  nf 
inferior  construction.  Iron  and  steel  ships  are 
designated  by  the  characters  ^,  A,  jj^,  with 
the  numerals  100,  95,  90,  etc.,  prefixed  (100  A 
for  example),  and  referring  to  the  structural 
strength.  The  number  under  the  cross-arm  of 
the  ^  denotes  the  number  of  years  that  may 
elapse  before  the  vessel  must  be  resurveyed. 
An  interesting  account  of  the  development  of 
the  methods  of  classification  and  surveying  of 
the  British  Lloyds,  as  well  as  the  history  of  the 
society  itself,  will  be  found  in  Annals  of  Lloyd's 
Register  of  British  and  Foreign  Shipping  (Lon- 
don, 1884).  The  rules  for  the  building,  equip- 
ment and  classification  of  ships  are  not  given  in 
the  annual  Register  of  Shipping,  but  are  pub- 
lished separately  in  four  volumes,  one  for  steel 
vessels,  one  for  iron,  one  for  wooden  and  com- 
posite, and  one  for  yachts. 

AA,  tl.  The  name  of  a  number  of  rivers  and 
streams  in  Holland,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Rus- 
sia, and  the  north  of  France.  As  many  as  forty 
have  been  enumerated.  The  word  is  said  to  be  of 
Celtic  origin,  but  it  is  allied  to  the  O.  N.  A, 
O.  Ger.  a^,  Goth,  ahva,  identical  with  the  Lat. 
aqua,  "water."  Ach  or  Aach  is  another  form 
of  the  same  word.  Four  streams  of  the  name 
of  Ach  fall  into  the  Lake  of  Constance.  The 
word,  in  both  forms  occurs  as  final  syllable 
in  many  names  of  places,  as  Fulda  (formerly 
Fuldaha),  Biberach,  Bieberich,  etc.  In  the 
plural  it  is  Aachen  (waters,  springs),  which  is 
the  German  name  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  (q.v.). 
Aix,  the  French  name  of  so  many  places  con- 
nected with  springs,  is  derived  from  Lat.  AqwB, 
which  became  in  O.  F.  Aiguea  and  then  Aia. 
Compare  the  Celtic  Esk,  Ex,  Axe,  Ouse. 

AACHEN,  fio'en.    See  Aix-la-Chafbixe. 
AAHHES.    See  Ahasis. 

AAIiBOBQ,  ftl'bOrK  (Eel-town).  A  city  of 
Denmark,  capital  of  the  Amt  of  Aalborg,  in  Jut- 
land, on  the  south  shore  of  the  Limfjord  (Map: 
Denmark,  C  1).  The  town  has  a  cathedral,  a 
museum,  and  a  library  of  30,000  volumes.  It  is 
situated  on  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Danish 
State  Railway,  which  here  crosses  the  Limfjord 
on  an  iron  bridge  990  feet  long  and  16  feet  wide. 
The  manufactures  of  the  town  are  considerable^ 
consisting  chiefly  of  brandy  and  spirits,  cotton 
goods,  dyed  articles,  cement,  and  lumber.  There 
is  an  electric  lighting  plant.  There  are  some  ship- 
building and  sea  trade,  the  latter  with  England, 
Norway,  and  Sweden,  for  the  most  part  in  vessels 
owned  by  citizens  of  the  town.  The  harbor  is  too 
shallow  for  large  vessels.  Aalborg  has  long  been 
an  important  commercial  centre.   It  was  plundered 
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ij  Wallenstain  in  1627,  and  by  the  Swedes  in 
1644  and  1657.     Pop.,  1800,  19,503;  1906,  31,509. 

AAL£STTin>.    See  Axesund. 

AATJ  PASHA,  &1«  pA-sha'  (1815-71).  A 
Turkish  statesman  and  diplomat.  He  entered 
the  public  service  at  fifteen  years  of  age;  was 
ehargi  d'affaires  in  London  in  1838,  and  from 
1841  to  1844  Ambassador  to  Oreat  Britain.  He 
then  became  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
several  times  after  1852  was  Grand  Vizier.  He 
was  also  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Field-Marshal 
and  Pasha.  In  1856  he  represented  the  Porte 
at  the  Congress  of  Paris,  and  in  1871  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  London  conference  for  the 
settlement  of  the  Black  Sea  question.  He  was 
favorable  to  progress,  and  strove  earnestly, 
though  ineffectually,  to  introduce  reforms  in  the 
Turkish  Qovemment. 

AALST,  ftlst.    See  Alost. 

AAS,  or  AASE,  Br  (perhaps  connected  with 
Skt.  ara,  swift).  The  largest  tributary  of  the 
Bhine  in  Switzerland.  It  rises  in  the  glaciers 
near  the  Grimsel  in  Bern,  at  an  altitude  of  7345 
feet  (Map:  Switzerland,  C  1),  flows  northwest 
and  enters  f^ke  Brienz  after  forming  the  famous 
falls  of  Handeck,  200  feet  high.  Issuing  from 
Lake  Brienz  it  enters  Lake  Thun,  passing  the 
town  of  Interlaken.  On  emerging  from  the  latter 
lake,  the  Aar  becomes  navigable,  and  after  a 
winding  course  westward  reaches  the  Jura 
Mountains,  and  flows  along  their  southern  slope 
down  to  its  confluence  with  the  Limmat,  where 
it  breaks  through  the  ridge  and  enters  the  Rhine 
near  Waldshut.  Its  entire  length  is  about  175 
miles,  and  among  its  numerous  tributaries  the 
most  important  are  the  Saane,  Zihl,  and  Emme. 
Through  its  tributaries  the  Aar  is  connected 
with  some  of  the  principal  lakes  in  Switzerland. 
The  most  important  cities  on  its  banks  are  Bern, 
Interlaken,  Solothum,  and  Aarau.  There  are 
several  small  rivers  of  the  same  name  iii  Ger- 
many. 

AAKATT,  a'rou  {aar  +  Ger.  Aue,  meadow, 
from  aha,  water).  Capital  of  the  canton  of 
Aargau,  Switzerland,  near  the  Jura  Mountains, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Aar,  41  miles  northeast 
of  Bern  (Map:  Switzerland,  CI).  It  is  1100 
feet  above  sea  level,  and  lies  in  a  fertile  plain 
between  the  Jura  and  the  Swiss  plateau.  It  is 
well  built:  has  a  town  hall,  barracks,  several 
small  museums,  and  a  library  for  the  canton  of 
89,000  volumes,  rich  in  Swiss  historical  works. 
There  are  silk,  cotton,  leather,  and  cutlery  fac- 
tories, an  iron  foundry  famed  for  its  cannon  and 
bells,  and  other  workshops.  The  town  is  famous 
for  producing  excellent  mathematical  instru- 
ments. Xorth  and  northeast  of  the  town  are 
the  Wasserfluh,  2850  feet  high,  and  the  Gisela- 
fluh,  2540  feet  high.  The  River  Aar  is  here 
crossed  by  a  suspension  bridge.  Eight  fairs  are 
held  at  Aarau  yearly.    Pop.,  1900,  7995. 

AABD-VABK,  fird'vSrk'  (Dutch,  "earth- 
pig").  A  burrowing,  nocturnal,  insect-eating 
mammal  (Orycteropiis  (Japensis),  native  and 
common  in  South  Africa.  It  is  about  5  feet 
long,  including  a  long,  tapering,  naked  tail. 
The  head  is  long,  thin,  and  somewhat  pig-like, 
with  a  tubular  snout  and  high,  pointed  ears. 
The  body  is  stout,  fat.  and  thinly  covered  with 
bristly,  reddish  hairs.  The  linibs  are  short, 
atrong,  and  equipped  with  claws  adapted  to  dig- 
ging in  hard  ground.    It  inhabits  open  regions. 
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is  timid  and  mainly  nocturnal,  lives  in  bnrrowa, 
and  feeds  upon  insects,  mainly  ants  and  termites, 
breaking  into  their  "hills"  and  gathering  them 
into  its  small  mouth  by  means  of  its  long,  pro- 
trusile  tongue,  which  is  coated  with  glutinous 
saliva.  The  flesh  is  edible,  but  likely  to  taste 
of  the  formic  acid  in  its  food.  A  closely  allied 
species  (0.  ^thiopicut)  inhabits  northeastern 
Central  Africa.  These  two  animals  (with  sev- 
eral fossil  species)  represent  the  Orycteropo- 
didse,  a  family  of  Edentata  differing  from  the 
remainder  of  that  order  in  so  many  respects 
(including,  for  instance,  a  milk  dentition)  that 
some  naturalists  have  proposed  to  establish  a 
separate  order  for  it.     See  Plate  of  Ant-eatbbs. 

AABD-WOLF  (Dutch,  "earth- wolf").  A  noc- 
turnal, carnivorous  mammal  (ProteUs  laUmdii) 
of  Soiith  Africa,  resembling  a  small  striped 
hvena  with  a  dog-like  head.  It  is  closely 
allied  to  the  hyena,  from  which  it  differs  mainly 
in  its  weak  jaws  and  peculiar  dentition,  which 
prevent  its  overcoming  and  eating  vertebrate 
prey  or  large  carrion.  Hence  its  fo<Sl  consists  of 
small  carrion,  of  grubs,  and  largely  of  termites. 
Its  fur  is  coarse,  and  capable  of  erection  along 
the  back;  in  color  it  is  ashy-gray,  irregularly 
striped  up  and  down  and  around  the  legs  with 
black;  its  muzzle  is  black  and  nearly  naked; 
legs  and  feet  dark  brown  in  front  and  gray 
behind ;  ears  dark  brown  outside  and  gray  inside. 
It  goes  abroad  only  in  the  night,  and  several  are 
said  to  live  in  the  same  burrow.  It  is  the  sole 
representative  of  the  family  Protelids.  See 
Plate  of  Htbnas. 

AASESTST7P,  §'re-Btnip,  Emu.  (1800- 
1856).  A  Danish  poet,  born  at  Copenhagen. 
He  was  little  regarded  during  his  lifetime,  l>ut 
since  the  publication  of  his  collected  poems, 
with  a  critical  essay  by  Georg  Brandes,  he  has 
been  deemed  one  of  the  first  lyrists  of  Etenmark. 

AABOAIT,  ar'gou,  or  ASOOVIB,  ar'gfl'vA'. 
A  canton  of  northern  Switzerland,  with  an  area 
of  540  square  miles  (Map:  Switzerland,  CI). 
Its  surface  is  mostly  mountainous,  but  there 
are  a  number  of  fine  valleys.  The  chief  rivers 
are  the  Aar,  a  tributary  of  the  Rhine,  and  its 
tributaries,  the  Reuas  and  the  Turgi.  There  are 
a  number  of  mineral  springs.  The  soil  is  very 
fertile.  The  vine  is  cultivated  extensively  in 
the  river-valleys  and  the  output  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts is  considerable.  The  manufacturing  indus- 
tries are  well  developed  and  give  occupation  to 
about  18,000  people.  The  production  of  textiles 
is  the  chief  industry.  For  purposes  of  admin- 
istration the  canton  is  divi<Md  into  eleven  dis- 
tricts. The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the 
assembly  {Grosae  Rat),  elected  at  the  rate  of 
one  member  for  every  1100  inhabitants.  The 
executive  power  is  in  the  hands  of  a  council 
( Regierungsrat)  of  Ave  members,  chosen  by  the 
assembly  for  a  period  of  four  years.  The 
referendum  is  fre<juently  resorted  to,  and  for 
private  initiative  in  legislation  5000  votes  are 
required.  In  the  National  Council  Aargau  is 
represented  by  ten  members,  rhe  population 
was  193  580  in  1890  and  200.460  in  1900.  The 
inhabitants  are  mostly  of  German  origin,  and 
the  German  language  is  spoken  by  almost  the 
entire  population.  Capital,  Aarau.  Aargau,  in 
its  original  extent  much  larger  than  the  present 
canton,  was  a  part  of  ancient  Helvetia,  and 
was  subdued  by  the  Pranks  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury.   It    was    held   by    the   Hapsburgs    from 
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1173  till  1415,  when  it  wm  taken  from  them 
by  the  Swiss  Ckinfederates,  who  gave  part*  of 
it  to  Bern  and  Lucerne.  In  1798  the  district 
was  divided  into  the  cantons  of  Aargau  and 
Baden,  which  l>ecame  members  of  the  "Helvetic 
Confederation.    Killed  mainly  bv  the  aristocratic 

?arty,  Aargau  gained  a  liberal  constitution  in 
831,  and  since  then  has  been  the  champion  of 
democracy  against  the  reactionists  and  the 
clericals.  Consult:  Hiatoriache  QeselUohaft  des 
Kantons  Aargau  (Aarau,  1898),  and  J.  Heierii, 
Die  ArohSoloffiaohe  Karte  des  Kantona  Aargau 
(Aarau,  1899). 

AASHTTS,  ar^tSSs.  A  seaport  and  episcopal 
city  of  Denmark,  capital  of  the  Amt  of  Aarhus, 
Jutland,  situated  on  a  bay  of  the  Kattegat,  in  a 
fertile  plain,  68  miles  northeast  of  Fredericia 
(Map:  Denmark,  D  2).  It  has  a  Gothic  cathe- 
dral, whose  erection  was  commenced  in  1201,^  a 
museum,  an  exchange,  and  several  banks.  The  in- 
habitants are  engaged  in  shipbuilding  and  manu- 
facturing. The  town  is  connected  with  the  rest 
of  Jutland  by  the  State  Railroad,  and  there  are 
regular  lines  of  steamers  to  Copenhagen  and 
England.  The  harbor  is  well  protected  by  a 
breakwater,  and  admits  vessels  of  six  feet 
draught.  The  town  ranks  among  the  oldest  in 
Denmark,  for  it  had  the  first  (Hiristian  church 
and  was  the  residence  of  a  bishop  in  948.  Aarhus 
was  the  scene  of  a  Danish  defeat  by  the  Prus- 
sians in  1849.     Fop.,  1890,  33,306;  1906,  66,193. 

AABOIT,  ftr'an.  A  Jewish  High  Priest  and 
elder  brother  of  Moses.  When  Moses  was  sent  on 
his  mission  of  deliverance  to  Pharaoh,  Aaron  was 
appointed  his  spokesman  and  performed  some 
miracles,  even  bringing  on  some  of  the  places. 
He  is  always,  however,  the  subordinate  of  Moses, 
from  whom  he  receives  his  ordination  as  High 
Priest.  (Ex.  xxix;  Lev.  viii  :  9.)  Aaron  was 
not  so  strong-minded  as  his  brother.  While 
Moses  was  absent  receiving  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, Aaron  acceded  to  the  importunities  of  the 
people  and  fashioned  for  them  the  golden  calf. 
Aaron  was  concerned  in  two  rebellions.  In  the 
first,  his  authority,  as  well  as  the  authority^  of 
Moses,  was  <»lled  into  question  by  the  Korahites 
(Num.  xvi).  The  miraculous  budding  of  the 
rod  of  Aaron  settled  that  dispute.  In  the  other, 
Aaron,  perhaps  inspired  by  Miriam,  rebelled 
against  the  authority  of  Moses,  but  here  Miriam 
was  punished.  Because  of  the  incident  at 
Meribah  (Num.  xx  :  8-13)  Aaron  was  not 
allowed  to  enter  Canaan,  but  died  and  was  bur- 
ied on  Mount  Hor,  on  the  confines  of  Idumea. 
Eleazar,  his  son,  succeeded  to  the  high  priest- 
hood. In  later  Hebrew  literature  Aaron  appears 
as  the  ideal  priest,  "loving  peace,  pursuing 
peace"  {Ethice  of  the  Fathers,  I  :  12),  and  as 
the  great  conciliator.  Those  who  accept  the 
modem  Biblical  criticism  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  only  in  the  Pentateuch,  which, 
they  assert,  is  post-exilic,  that  Aaron  is  re- 
garded as  the  ancestor  of  all  lawful  priests, 
whereas  in  the  earlier  literature  he  is  merely  a 
prominent  figure  by  the  side  of  Moses  and  Mir- 
iam. The  prophet  Ezekiel  does  not  trace  the 
origin  of  the  Jerusalem  priesthood  farther  back 
than  to  Zadok,  who  lived  in  the  days  of  Solomon, 
and  when  we  come  to  the  Elohistic  history  (see 
Elohist  and  Yahwibt)  we  find  Joshua,  and 
not  Aaron,  assisting  Moses  in  the  exercise  of 
religious  rites.  In  the  Yahwistic  document  Aaron 
is  practically  ignored,  so  that  we  conclude 
that  the  picture  drawn  of  him  in  the  Priestly 
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Code  and  later  portions  of  the  Old  Testament 
is  part  and  parcel  of  the  "theocratic"  theory 
which  led  Hebrew  writers  to  reconstruct  Hebrew 
history  to  so  large  an  extent.    See  Moses. 

AASOV.  A  cliaracter  in  the  Shakespearean 
play  of  Titus  Andronicus,  a  villainous  Moor. 
The  resemblance  of  Aaron's  brazen  avowal  of  his 
wickedness  in  the  last  act  of  this  play  to  a  sim- 
ilar passage  in  Marlowe's  Jew  of  Malta  has  been 
cited  as  an  indication  that  the  Titua  Andronicus 
may  possibly  owe  its  origin  to  the  same  author. 
AABSEKS,  ar'sens,  Fkans  van  (1572-1641). 
A  Dutch  diplomat.  At  twenty-six  years  of  age 
he  was  sent  to  Paris  as  the  agent  of  the  States- 
General;  later  he  became  ambassador  for  the 
United  Provinces,  and  long  represented  his  coun- 
try at  the  French  Court,  where  he  was  highly 
r^;arded  l>y  Richelieu.  He  was  also  at  different 
periods  Ambassador  to  Venice,  Germany,  and 
England.  Motley,  who  considered  Aarsens  one 
of  the  ablest  diplomats  of  Europe,  shows  that 
he  contributed  largely  to  the  unrighteous  death 
of  Bameveldt,  1619. 

AASEIT,  ft'sen,  IvAB  Andbeas  (1813-96).  A 
Norwegian  philologist.  He  was  bom  at  SSnd- 
mOre.  He  at  first  studied  botany,  but  subse- 
quently turned  his  attention  to  researches 
respecting  the  native  dialects.  Assisted  by  th« 
Government,  he  traversed  nearly  the  whole  of 
Norway,  investigating  popular  speech,  upon 
which  he  sought  to  base  a  national  language 
that  should  be  free  from  Danish  influence.  In 
1848  he  published  Det  Norske  Folkesprogs  Oram- 
matik,  and  in  1850  added  Ordhog  over  det  Norske 
Folkesprog,  enlarged  under  the  title  of  Norsk 
Ordhog  in  1873,  and  in  1866  Norske  Ordaprog, 
a  treatise  on  Norwegian  proverbs.  Through  his 
linguistic  work  he  was  the  originator  of  the 
patriotic  movement  generally  known  as  the 
"MaalstroBV." 

A  ABVAS,  as'vftr.  Islands  off  Norway,  about 
lat'  nde  66°  (Mrp:  Norway,  D  3).  They  have 
hei  .ing  fisheries  in  which  more  than  10,000  men 
are  employed  in  December  and  January,  but  for 
the  rest  of  the  year  they  are  almost  deserted. 
The  fish  is  the  great  Nordland  herring,  and  the 
catch  often  reaches  200,000  tons  in  a  season. 

AASVOOXL,  ayfA-gel  (South  African  Dutch 
for  carrion-bird).  Any  of  several  South  African 
vultures. 

AB,  ftb.  The  fifth  month  of  the  Jewish  relig- 
ious year,  and  the  eleventh  (in  intercalaiy  years 
the  twelfth )  of  the  Jewish  civil  year.  The  first 
day  of  Ab  became  a  fast  to  commemorate  the 
death  of  Aaron;  but  of  far  greater  significance 
is  the  ninth,  commemorated  as  a  fast  to  mark 
the  destruction  of  the  first  temple  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, 586  B.C.,  and  of  the  second  temple  by 
Titus,  70  A.D.,  though  there  is  no  evidence  to 
show  that  the  latter  ever  took  place  on  that  day 
of  the  month.  Ab  corresponds  roughly  to  July- 
August  of  the  common  year. 

ABAB1>E.  A  Hamitic  people  west  of  the 
Red  Sea,  below  Kosseir.  Their  habits  are  those 
of  the  desert,  the  camel  being  their  chief  domes- 
tic animal. 

AB'ACA.  A  term  used  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  to  designate  the  plant  which  produces 
manila  hemp.    See  Hemp,  Manila. 

ABACO,  a^bft-kft,  or  Lucata,  Great  and 
Little.  Two  of  the  Bahama  Islands,  150  miles 
east  of  Florida,  lat.  25°  61'  N.,  long.  77°  6'  W. 
(Map:  West  Indies,  J  1).    Together  they  cover 
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I.AOATE  SHELL  (Achatlna),  with  animal  axtendad.  S.  ABALONE  (Hallotis),  with  animal  extended. 

2.  WINQ  SHELL   (Avicula).  6.  ABALONE  (interior),  showing  flattened  spine. 

8.  AUGER   SHELL  (Terebra).  7.  ANOOON,  a  River  Mussel,  with  foot  extendi   ~ 

4.  ARK  SHELL   (Area).  8.  EOGS  OF  APPLESNAIL. 

9.  APPLESNAIL   (Ainpullaria),  with  animal  extended. 
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•n  area  of  about  879  square  miles.  Shipbuild- 
ing, wrecking,  and  turtle-fishing  are  the  chief 
employments. 

AB'ACXrS  ( Lat.,  from  Gk.  &pa(,  abaa) .  A  cal- 
culating machine  or  table  occasionally  employed 
in  modem  primary  schools  to  make  the  elemen- 
tary operations  of  arithmetic  palpable.  It  con- 
sists of  a  frame  with  a  nimiber  of  parallel  wires, 
on  which  beads  or  counters  are  strung.  In 
ancient  times  it  was  uaed  in  practical  reckoning, 

and  is  thus  used 
still  in  China,  Per- 
sia, and  elsewhere. 
The  ancient  abacus 
consisted  of  a  frame 
separated  by  ver- 
tical lines  into  col- 
umns denoting  the 
several  orders, 
vnits,  tens,  etc.  In  these  columns  counters 
were  set  to  denote  the  units  of  each  order. 
Counters  above  a  horizontal  line  doioted 
five  units.  In  the  Abacus  Pythagoricxia  each 
counter  bore  a  number,  so  that  only  one  was 
needed  in  each  column,  and  more  complicated  op- 
erations could  be  performed.  See  Caloulatikg 
Machines. 

ABACtrS.  In  architecture,  a  square  or  oblong 
level  tablet  on  the  capital  of  a  column.  It  sup- 
ports the  entablature.  In  the  Doric,  Old  Ionic, 
and  Tuscan  orders,  the  abacus  is  a  regular 
oblong;  but  in  the  Kew  Ionic,  Corinthian,  and 
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A— Oothic 


B— Doric 


Boman  orders,  the  abacus  has  concave  sides,  with 
truncated  angles.  Square  marble  tablets  let 
into  walls,  and  fleldis  with  figures  in  them 
inserted  in  mosaic  floors,  were  also  included 
under  the  term  abacus  in  ancient  architecture. 

ASAS,  &-b&d'  (Pers.  and  Hind.,  equivalent 
to  the  Engl,  abode).  An  aflJx  in  the  formation 
of  many  Oriental  geographical  names,  especially 
in  British  India  and  Persia,  as  Hyderobad  (Hai- 
darabad),  the  "dwelling"  or  city  of  Hyder. 

ABAD  or  ABBAD.  Name  of  an  Arab  family 
of  Emesa,  frxmi  which  descended  three  Moorish 
princes  of  Seville  known  as  Abadides.  Abad  I. 
(Mohammed  ibn  Ismail  Abu  al-Kasim  ibn  Abad) 
founded  the  Abadide  dynasty  in  Seville  during 
the  civil  wars  of  the  eleventh  century.  In  1023 
the  people  of  Seville  revolted  from  the  Caliph  of 
Cordova,  and  Abad,  cadi  of  the  city,  was  called  to 
the  head  of  affairs.  He  soon  seized  absolute  pow- 
er, maintained  his  position  against  the  efforts  of 
the  Caliph  to  bring  the  rebel  province  to  sub- 
mission, and  added  Cordova  to  his  possessions. 
He  died  in  1042  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son. 
Abad  II.  (Abu  Amr  ibn  Mutadid)  was  a  cruel 
ruler,  and  carried  on  petty  wars  against  his 
Moorish  neighbors  to  extend  his  dominions.  He 
was.  however,  forced  to  pay  tribute  by  Ferdinand 
t..  King  of  Castile  and  Leon.    He  died  in  1068. 
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Abad  III.,  his  son  (Mohammed  ibn  Abad,  called 
Al-Mutamid),  was  a  poet  and  patron  of  letters. 
He  was  tolerant,  and  peaceably  added  a  part  of 
Portugal  to  his  kingdom.  Alfonso  VI.  of  Castile 
married  his  datighter,  and  the  alliance  roused  tbe 
jealousy  of  the  small  Moorish  princes,  who 
joined  with  the  Almoravides  of  Morocco  in  a 
league  by  which  Mohammed  and  Alfonso  were 
defeated.  He  died  in  a  prison  in  Morocco  in  1096. 
Mohammed's  verses,  written  while  in  captivity, 
are  greatly  admired  by  Mohammedan  readers.  He 
was  the  last  of  the  Abadides,  whose  reign  ended 
in  the  conquest  of  the  Almoravides. 

ABAIVDON  (Heb.,  "ruin,"  "destruction").  In 
the  Old  Testament,  one  of  the  names  given  to 
Sheol,  or  rather  to  the  place  of  the  lost  in  Sheol ; 
only  once  used  in  the  New  Testament  (Rev.  ix. 
11),  and  then  as  the  proper  Hebrew  name  of  the 
King  of  the  Abyss,  whose  Greek  name  is  Apoll- 
yon.    See  Afocaltftic  Numbeb. 

ABAKA  KHATT,  a-bft'k&  Hftn'  or  kllii'.  See 
MoNooi,  Dynasties. 

ABAKATTSK,  a'b&kansk'.  A  fortified  vil- 
lage in  the  Government  of  Yeniseisk,  Siberia,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  River  Yenisei  (Map:  Asia, 
J  3).  It  was  founded  by  Peter  the  Great  in 
1707,  and  is  situated  in  a  very  fertile  region  in 
the  vicinity  of  coal  mines  that  give  employment 
to  many  of  its  inhabitants.    Pop.,  about  2000. 

AB'AIiOCNE  (Sp.,  of  unknown  origin).  A 
name  in  California  for  the  several  local  species 
of  marine  gastropods  (family  Haliotidte)  other- 
wise known  as  ear-shells  or  sea -ears;  represen- 
tatives are  numerous  throughout  the  warmer 
seas  of  the  world,  except  the  western  Atlantic. 
The  shell,  althouj^  having  the  shape  of  a  shal- 
low oval  saucer,  is  really  a  widely  fiattened 
spiral,  the  apex  of  which  is  near  one  end,  while 
the  turned-over  margin  is  the  columella.  (See 
illustrations  on  Plate  of  Abaxone,  etc.)  The 
animal  creeps  about  rocks  near  the  shore,  spread- 
ing a  fringed  mantle,  and  extending  tentacles 
through  the  row  of  holes  in  its  sheU;  it  feeds 
upon  seaweeds,  and  when  quiet  or  alarmed  with- 
draws all  soft  parts  beneath  the  shield-like  shell, 
and  sits  down  with  great  tenacity,  after  the 
manner  of  its  near  relatives,  the  limpets.  The 
lining  of  the  shell  is  a  layer  of  richly  colored 
mother-of-pearl,  much  used  for  inlaying  and  for 
the  manufacture  of  small  ornaments,  buttons, 
etc.  The  animals  are  eaten,  especially  by 
Orientals,  and  great  quantities  of  them  are 
collected  and  dried  on  the  coast  of  California, 
not  only  for  consumption  by  the  local  Chinese, 
but  for  export  to  China  and  Japan.  A  species 
in  the  Channel  Islands,  England,  is  regularly 
collected  for  food,  and  is  called  ormer. 

ABAirCAT,  &'B&n-kI'.  The  chief  city  of  the 
department  of  Apurimac,  Peru,  60  miles  west- 
southwest  of  Cuzco,  on  the  Abancay  (Map: 
Peru,  C  6).  It  possesses  extensive  sugar  refiner- 
ies, and  is  the  centre  of  the  best  sugar-growing 
district  in  Peru.  There  are  also  several  silver 
mines  in  the  neighborhood.    Pop.,  1896,  1200. 

ABAIT'DONUENT.  The  varying  and  dis- 
similar significations  of  this  term,  in  different 
branches  of  the  law,  render  a  single  definition 
of  it  impracticable.  For  its  most  important 
meanings  in  private  law,  see  Easeuent;  Insub- 
aboe;  Patents,  and  Pbopebtt.  In  criminal  law, 
abandonment  is  the  intentional  exposure  or  de- 
sertion of  a  dependent  person  by  one  who  is  under 
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a  legal  duty  of  protecting  and  maintaining  him.  A 
parent  or  a  guardian  of  the  person  of  a  young  child 
is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  at  common  law  if  the 
child  is  physically  injured  in  consequence  of  the 
abandonment;  while  if  death  results  therefrom, 
the  abandoning  parent  or  guardian  is  guilty  of 
murder.  Even  where  no  injury  follows,  abandon- 
ment of  an  infant  is  now  generally  punishable  as  a 
misdemeanor  by  statute.  At  present,  the  ofTense  is 
generally  defined  by  statute.  In  some  States  it  has 
been  extended  to  the  abandonment  of  a  disabled  or 
infirm  animal  in  a  public  place.  Consult:  Whar- 
ton, Criminal  Law  (Philadelphia,  1896)  ;  Bishop, 
Commentaries  on  Criminal  Law  (Boston,  1895). 

ABANO,  ft'bft-nO,  Pietbo  D'  (1250-1316).  An 
Italian  physician  and  astrologer,  professor  of 
medicine  in  Padua.  He  became  famous  through 
his  work.  Conciliator  Differentiarum,  quw  inter 
Philosophos  et  Medicos  Versantur  (Mantua, 
1472),  the  object  of  which  was  to  reconcile  the 
philosophy  and  medicine  of  the  time.  His  fame 
as  a  scientist  and  his  enormous  popularity  as  a 
physician  aroused  the  envy  of  less  successful 
men.  Charges  of  heresy  and  atheism  were 
brought  against  him,  and  he  was  arraigned 
before  the  Inquisition,  but  died  in  prison  before 
the  end  of  the  trial. 

ABAKBANEL,    ft-B&r1>&-n«l'.    See    Abraba- 

REL. 

AB'ABIK.  An  ancient  name  signifying  prob- 
ably the  "parts  beyond,"  and,  when  used  with  the 
article,  applied  to  a  range  of  mountains  in  the 
land  of  Moab,  east  of  the  Jordan  and  facing 
Jericho,  which  was  plainly  visible  in  the  dis- 
tance. The  highest  point  of  the  range  was  Mount 
Kebo,  the  place  where  Moses  closed  his  earthly 
career  (Deuteronomy  xxxii  :  49). 

AB'ABIS  (Gk.  'ABapic).  A  legendary  hyper- 
borean miracle-worker,  possessor  of  a  magic  ar- 
row of  Apollo,  on  which  he  could  ride  through  the 
air.  His  story  probably  originated  in  the  mysti- 
cal movements  of  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  though 
Abaris  is  first  mentioned  by  Pindar  and  Herodo- 
tus. The  Kew  Platonists  elaborated  the  legend 
and  made  Abaris  a  companion  of  Pythagoras. 

ABASCAIi,  a'B&s-kfil',  Joat  Fernando  (1743- 
1821).  A  Spanish  statesman  and  general.  He 
entered  the  army  in  1762;  became  Governor  of 
Cuba  in  1796;  was  Viceroy  of  Peru  from  1800 
to  1816;  in  1816  he  was  made  a  marquis.  He 
was  .noted  for  administrative  ability,  flrmness, 
and  moderation. 

ABASIA,  ft-b{l's«-ft.    See  Abrhasia. 

ABASOLO,  rB^-BOlA,  Mariano  (I780f-1819). 
A  Mexican  revolutionist,  bom  at  Dolores,  Guana- 
juato. He  participated  in  the  revolution  started 
by  Hidalgo  in  1810,  and  rose  to  be  a  major-gen- 
eral. He  fought  at  Puente  de  CalderOn,  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Spaniards,  was  tried  at 
Chihuahua,  and  was  sentenced  to  ten  years' 
imprisonment  at  Cadiz,  where  he  died. 

ABATEICEITT  (O.  F.  lessening,  from  I.At. 
a,  away  -f  hatuere,  to  beat) .  A  term  used  in 
various  senses  in  the  common  law  of  England  and 
the  United  States,  as  follows:  (1)  Alatementof 
Freehold.  The  unlawful  entry  upon  and  taking 
possession  of  an  estate .  of  inheritance  by  a 
stranger  after  the  death  of  the  ancestor  and 
before  the  heir  or  devisee  has  become  seized  of 
the  estate  by  entry.  See  Freehold;  Seisin. 
(2)  Abatement  of  "Nuisances.  A  remedy  against 
injury  by  nuisance  by  removal  of  the  nuisance. 
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See  Nuisance.  (Z)  Plea  in  Abatement.  A  plead- 
ing interposed  by  the  defendant  to  the  plain- 
tin's  complaint  or  declaration  by  which  the 
defendant,  on  some  formal  and  technical  ground, 
seeks  to  abate  or  quash  the  action.  If  sustained 
it  does  not  determine  the  merits  of  the  contro- 
versy, but  requires  the  plaintiff  to  begin  his 
action  anew.  See  Action;  Pleading.  (4)  Abate- 
ment of  Legacies.  A  reduction  of  the  amount  of 
legacies  when  the  estate  of  the  testator  is  insuf- 
ficient to  pay  debta  and  legacies  in  full.  See 
Legacy.  (5)  Abatement  of  Suit.  Suspension  of 
proceedings  in  a  suit  in  Chancery  for  want  of 
proper  parties  to  proceed  with  the  suit.  Abate- 
ment may  result  from  the*  death,  change  of 
interest  of  a  party,  or  marriage  of  the  plaintiff, 
if  a  woman.  After  abatement  the  suit  may  be 
revived  and  proceeded  with  by  the  legal  repre- 
sentative of  the  deceased  party,  or  by  the  hus- 
band of  the  plaintiff,  if  a  woman.  Action  at 
law  when  abated  could  not  be  revived  as  in 
equity.  This,  however,  is  now  permitted  by 
statute.  (See  Action.)  (6)  A6a*emenf  or  discount 
in  commercial  law.  ( See  Dibcount.  )  (1)  Abate- 
ment or  deduction  of  duties  levied  by  the  custom- 
house. (See  Customs  Duties;  Drawback.)  (8) 
Abatement  or  reduction  of  taxes  is  regulated 
wholly  by  statute.     See  Tax. 

ABATEMENT.  In  heraldry,  an  addition  to 
the  paternal  eoat  of  arms,  to  indicate  some  base 
or  ungentleman-like  act  on  the  part  of  the  bear- 
er. The  coat  is  then  said  to  be  abated,  or  low- 
ered in  dignity.  Marks  of  abatement  are  repu- 
diated by  the  best  heraldic  authorities.  Menes- 
trier  calls  them  tottises  anglaises,  jani  Montagu 
is  of  opinion  that  we  shall  seek  in  vain  for  a 
more  tppropri'ate  designation.  Abatements  are 
carefully  to  be  distinguished  from  such  subtract- 
ive  alterations  in  coats  of  arms  as  signify  junior- 
ity of  birth,  or  removal  from  the  principal  house 
or  senior  branch  of  the  family.  These  are  com- 
monly called  marks  of  cadency,  distinctions,  dif- 
ferences, or  brisures.  The  latter  term  is  gen- 
erally applied  to  marks  of  bastardy,  though 
these  are  sometimes  classed  with  abatements. 

ABATI,  ft-bft't*,  NiccoLO  dell'.    See  Abbate. 

AB'ATIS  (Fr.  abatis,  mass  of  crushed 
objects).    A  military  defense,  used  for  the  pur- 

Sose  of  retarding  an  enemy's  advance.  It  is  a 
evice  as  old  as  the  art  of  war  itself,  and  still 
used  under  certain  conditions,  or  in  positions 
where  wire  entanglements  are  neither  possible  nor 


available.  It  consists  of  trees  felled  and  placed 
side  by  side,  the  stronger  boughs  and  branches 
intertwined,  and  point^  in  the  direction  of  the 
enemy.  In  the  case  of  intrenchments  of  a  more 
permanent  character,  the  abatis  is  built  in  a 
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slight  depression  in  front  of  the  trench  or  ditch, 
so  that  it  is  fairly  safe  from  artillery  fire. 

ABATTOIB.  As  popularly  regarded,  the  es- 
tablishments in  which  animals  are  slaughtered 
for  food  are  divided  into  large  abattoirs  and 
local  slaughter-houses.  The  former  are  usually 
operated  in  cities  in  connection  with  packing 
houses,  while  the  latter  are  chiefly  found  in 
country  towns,  and  their  products  are  sold  in  a 
fresh  condition  principally  for  local  consumption. 

The  abattoir  system  of  the  United  States  is  of 
comparatively  recent  origin,  but  with  the  con- 
centration of  the  meat  industry  in  large  estab- 
lishments it  has  dsveloped  rapidly  and  assumed 
enormous  proportions.  The  packing  house,  of 
which  the  abattoir  is  an  important  part,  has 
become  the  great  source  of  meat  for  domestic 
consumption,  and  also  for  a  heavy  export  trade. 
The  methods  followed  in  these  establishments  in 
the  preparation  of  fresh  meats  and  canned  goods 
were  the  subject  of  much  discussion  in  the  public 
press  during  the  summer  of  1906.  Investigation 
revealed  unwholesome  and  unhealthy  practices, 
unsanitary  conditions,  and  the  inadequacy  of 
government  inspection  under  existing  laws.  This 
led  to  the  passage  by  Congress,  June  30,  1906, 
of  very  drastic  and  comprehensive  laws  for  the 
inspection  of  all  meats  intended  for  interstate 
or  foreign  trade  and  of  all  establishments  pro- 
ducing the  same,  and  providing  an  annual  appro- 
priation of  $3,000,000  to  maintain  this  Federal 
supervision.  The  prominence  thus  given  to  this 
subject  makes  an  outline  of  the  abattoir  system, 
and  the  inspection  of  the  animals  before  and 
after  slaughtering,  of  special  interest. 

The  latgest  abattoirs  and  the  principal  centres 
for  meat  packing  are  Chicago,  Kansas  City, 
Omaha,  St.  Louis,  and  Milwaukee.  The  Union 
Stock  Yards  in  Chicago  is  the  largest  meat 
packing  centre  in  the  world,  covering  an  area 
of  about  500  acres,  representing  an  invested  capi- 
tal of  $67,000,000,  and  employing  about  50,000 
men.  It  is  an  aggregation  of  abattoirs,  packing 
houses,  and  other  establishments  for  handling 
live  stock  and  utilizing  the  products.  During 
the  year  1905  there  were  received  7,725,738  hogs, 
3,410,460  caUle,  and  4,736,558  sheep,  of  which 
74  per  cent,  of  the  hogs,  59  per  cent,  of  the  cattle, 
and  72  per  cent,  of  the  sheep  were  slaughtered, 
the  remaining  animals  having  been  shipped  to 
other  points  for  Eastern  slaughter,  export,  or 
feeding  purposes. 

At  the  Chicago  Stock  Yards  the  animals  are 
received  in  cars  direct  from  the  feeding  country. 
They  are  unloaded,  fed,  watered,  and  sold  to  the 
expert  buyers  employed  by  the  packing  com- 
panies, lliey  are  then  subjected  to  an  antemor- 
tem  examination  by  the  (government  Inspectors, 
and  those  showing  any  diseased  or  unsound  con- 
dition are  tagged  "rejected,"  subject  to  a  post- 
mortem examination. 

In  the  slaughtering  of  animals  the  division  of 
labor  is  carried  out  to  a  very  fine  degree,  which 
renders  possible  the  greatest  skill  and  speed  in 
the  work.  The  cattle  are  driven  up  to  the  pens 
on  the  killing  floor,  situated  several  stories  above 
the  ground,  and  stunned  by  being  "  knocked " 
between  and  above  the  eyes  with  a  sledge  hammer. 
The  animal  then  rolls  out  on  the  killing  bed,  is 
shackled,  hoisted  on  the  rails  of  a  suspended 
tramway,  and  bled  by  a  "  sticker."  After  bleed- 
ing, it  is  moved  along  to  a  place  where  the 
"header"   skins   and  removes  the  head.     The 
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animal  is  now  lowered  from  the  tramway  and 
skinned,  a  constant  string  of  butchers  following 
one  after  another  in  completing  the  work  and 
trimming  out  the  dressed  carcass.  In  the  larger 
abattoirs  there  are  from  16  to  32  beds.  These 
beds  are  the  portions  of  the  killing  floor  oppo- 
site to  each  knocking  pen,  on  which  the  animal 
is  bled,  eviscerated,  and  dressed.  They  are  ar- 
ranged in  a  continuous  series,  the  first  workmen 
starting  out  on  the  first  bed  and  going  down  to 
the  last,  by  which  time  the  last  workman  has 
completed  No.  1  carcass,  which  is  then  pushed 
back  on  the  rail  out  of  the  way  for  the  next  run. 
In  this  manner  a  force  of  50  butchers,  45  washers 
and  trimmers,  and  60  miscellaneous  workers  may 
kill  and  dress  about  seven  runs  of  cattle  in  an 
hour,  which  means  an  average  of  from  1100  to 
2000  beef  carcasses  for  a  day  of  10  hours. 

During  the  slaughtering  the  carcasses  are  in- 
spected by  the  Federal  meat  inspectors.  These 
latter  officials  follow  the  "  gutter  "  and  inspect 
the  viscera,  carefully  examining  all  suspicious 
indications  of  disease  and  loathsome  conditions. 
In  case  lesions  of  a  serious  disease  are  found, 
or  if  the  animals  are  emaciated,  advanced  in 
pregnancy,  have  recently  given  birth  to  young, 
or  are  immature,  the  carcass  is  marked  with  a 
tag  bearing  the  letters  "U.  S.  Condemned  "  and 
is  rendered  into  fertilizer,  thus  protecting  the 
public  from  the  danger  of  ingesting  unsound  or 
diseased  meat.  Those  carcasses  which  fail  to 
reveal  conditions  which  would  render  the  meat 
unfit  for  food,  are  marked  "U.  S.  Inspected  and 
Passed." 

With  the  hogs  the  process  of  slaughtering  is 
necessarily  somewhat  different.  In  the  lai^ 
packing  houses  the  animals  are  driven  into  the 
catch  pens,  a  chain  is  passed  around  the  hind 
leg  and  attached  to  one  of  a  series  of  arms  on  a 
constantly  moving  so-called  Ferris  wheel  which 
elevates  the  pig  and  deposits  it  on  an  inclined 
rail  where  its  weight  carries  it  to  the  "sticker" 
who  severs  the  large  blood  vessel  in  the  neck. 
As  soon  as  the  animal  is  dead  it  is  placed  into 
the  scalding  tank  through  which  it  passes  by  a 
revolving  motion  and  at  the  opposite  end  is 
lifted  out  by  a  cradle  and  drawn  through  the 
automatic  scraping  machine  which  removes  most 
of  the  bristles.  The  scraping  is  completed  by 
hand  on  the  scraping  bench  after  which  the  head 
is  almost  completely  severed  from  the  body.  It  is 
at  this  point  that  the  first  Government  inspector 
examines  the  cervical  glands  of  every  animal. 
The  carcass  is  then  hung  on  the  track  of  a  sus- 
pended tramway  and  here  eviscerated,  during 
which  process  it  is  inspected  by  the  second  U.  S. 
meat  inspector,  and  the  normal  carcasses  are 
then  passed  along  the  rail  through  the  shower 
bath  into  the  cooling  room.  In  cases  where 
lesions  are  observed,  the  viscera  together  with 
the  carcasses  are  tagged  and  switched  to  a 
special  rail  in  the  cooling  room.  Before  the  ulti- 
mate disposition  of  these  tagged  carcasses  is 
determined  upon  a  final  examination  is  made  by 
a  third  Government  inspector. 

The  killing  and  dressing  of  the  animals  how- 
ever is  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  work  done 
in  the  abattoir.  There  are  large  cutting  rooms 
where  the  carcasses  go  from  the  cooling  room  to 
be  cut  into  the  various  pieces,  also  curing  and 
smoking  rooms  for  the  treatment  of  these  c^ts 
of  meats.  The  making  of  leaf  and  steam  lard 
and    sausage    manufacturing   are    large   Indus* 
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tries  of  themselves.  See  Mkat;  and  for  an  ac- 
count of  meat  inspection  and  the  law  of  1906,  see 
PA.CKino  Industbt. 

ABATTZIT,  AtA'sf,  Fmum  (1679-1767).  A 
French  scholar.  He  was  born  in  Languedoc  and 
died  at  Geneva.  His  parents  were  Protestants, 
and  at  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
he  was  sent  to  Gleneya.  Here  he  studied  dili- 
gently, and  became  versed  in  almost  all  the 
sciences.  He  traveled  in  England  and  Holland 
in  1698.  William  III.  wished  to  retain  him 
permanently  in  England,  but  bis  affection  for 
his  mother  induced  him  to  return  to  Geneva. 
He  translated  the  New  Testament  into  French 
in  1726,  and  for  his  lucid  investigations  into  the 
ancient  history  of  Geneva  he  received  from  its 
authorities  the  rights  of  citizenship.  He  was 
the  author  of  numerous  theological  and  archaeo- 
logical treatises.  His  orthodoxy  has  been  dis- 
puted. Rousseau,  who  could  not  bear  to  praise 
a  contemporary,  penned  his  solitary  panegyric  on 
Abauzit  in  the  Jfouvelle  HiUflse.  In  the  course 
of  his  long  life  Abauzit  became  the  friend  of 
Newton,  Bayle,  and  Voltaire. 

ABOBA  (Gk.  (1/9/98).  The  Aramaic  form  of 
the  Hebrew  word  for  father.  It  occurs  three 
times  in  the  New  Testament  as  a  form  of  address 
to  the  Deity  (Mark  xiv  :  36;  Rom.  yiii  :  16; 
Gal.  iv  :  6) ,  where  its  meaning  in  Greek  is  added, 
for  the  benefit  of  readers  unfamiliar  with  He- 
brew. In  Talmudic  literature  it  occurs  fre- 
quently as  a  title  of  honor  addressed  to  a  scholar, 
and  also  enters  into  the  composition  of  proper 
names.  The  title  Abba  is  frequently  met  with  in 
ecclesiastical  literature  and  is  applied  to  the  bish- 
ops of  the  Syriac,  Coptic,  and  Etniopic  Churches. 

ABBADrE,  A'b&'dV,  ANTOiini  Thomson  d' 
(1810-97),  and  Abnaud  Michel  d'  (1816-93). 
Two  French  explorers,  brothers,  bom  in  Dublin. 
They  were  known  for  their  researches  in  Abys- 
sinia, from  1837  to  1845.  According  to  their 
own  account,  their  objects  were  purely  ethno- 
logical and  geographical;  but  they  were  regarded 
by  certain  English  travelers  and  missionaries  as 
agents  employed  by  the  French  Government  for 
religious  and  political  purposes.  Among  the 
results  of  their  travels  were  a  catalogue  of 
Ethiopic  MSS.,  an  edition  of  the  Ethiopic  ver- 
sion of  the  Pastor  of  Hermas,  and  the  OSoiiaie  d« 
la  Haute-Ethiopie  (1860-73).  The  English  expe- 
dition to  Abyssinia  led  Amaud  to  publish,  in 
1868,  his  Douze  ana  dans  la  Haute-Ethiopie. 
Antoine  published  a  Diotionnaire  de  la  Uuiffue 
Amarinna  in  1881. 

ABBADIE,  Jaoqdm  (1664T-1727).  A  French 
Protestant  theologian,  who  died  in  London.  Of 
a  poor  family,  he  was  educated  by  his  friends, 
and  advanced  so  rapidly  that  at  seventeen  he 
was  granted  the  degree  of  doctor  of  theolo^  at 
Sedan.  He  spent  several  years  in  Berlin  as 
minister  of  the  French  Protestant  church,  and 
in  1688  accompanied  Marshal  Schomberg  to 
England,  becoming  minister  of  the  French 
church  in  London  called  "La  Savoye."  He  was 
strongly  attached  to  the  cause  of  William  III., 
who  made  him  dean  of  Killaloe,  Ireland.  He 
wrote  a  defense  of  the  English  revolution  of 
1688,  but  was  best  known  by  his  theological 
works,  the  most  important  of  which  was  Traiti 
de  la  vMti  de  la  religion  okritienne  (1684). 

ABBA8    Z.,    &bnb&8    (1667-1628).    Shah    of 
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Psrda;  known  as  "the  Great.*  He  was  the 
youn^.8t  son  of  Shah  Mohammed  Rhodabendeh. 
He  rose  in  rebellion  against  his  father  and  gained 
possession  of  the  throne  at  the  age  of  eighteen. 
In  1597  he  defeated  the  Uzbeks  in  a  great  battle 
near  Herat,  and  drove  them  from  t^e  country. 
During  many  campaigns  against  the  Turks  he 
added  a  great  deal  of  territory  to  his  possessions. 
He  overUirew  the  Turks  and  Tartars  near  Sul- 
tanieh  and  extorted  an  advantageous  peace  from 
them  (1618).  Upon  the  renewal  of  hostilities 
be  captured  Bagdad  after  a  year's  siege,  in  1623. 
His  reign  was  marked  by  the  magnificence  of 
his  court  and  by  the  many  important  reforms 
which  he  introduced.     See  Peb^ia. 

ABBAS  I.,  PASHA,  iVYAs  pft-shH'  (1813- 
54).  Viceroy  of  Egypt  and  grandson  of  Mehemet 
Ali.  He  was  active  but  not  distinguished  in 
Mehemet's  wars  in  Syria.  After  Ibrahim's 
short  reign,  he  took  the  throne  (1848)  as  hered- 
itary successor,  and  proved  a  cruel  and  capricious 
ruler.  He  dismiasea  all  Europeans  from  State 
service,  and  in  general  was  a  foe  to  civilization. 
In  the  Crimean  War  he  assisted  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey  with  his  fleet  and  15,000  men.  It  is 
supposed  that  he  was  murdered. 

ABBAS  n.,  UuMl  (1874^).  Khedive  of 
Egypt;  eldest  son  of  Tewfik  Pasha.  He  was 
educated  at  Vienna,  and  succeeded  his  father 
in  1892.  Though  his  attitude  toward  England 
in  Egypt  is  unfriendly,  he  has  carried  on  his 
government  under  British  supervision  since  his 
abortive  attempt  to  form  an  anti-British  cabinet 
(1893).    See  EoTPT. 

ABBAS  Ibit  Abd  al  Muttaub,  ai/bAs  Vn 
abd'  61  mSSt-t&lib  (566-652).  Paternal  unde 
of  Mohammed.  He  was  at  first  a  determined 
opponent  of  his  nephew,  but  his  defect  in  battle 
at  Bedr  was  followed  by  his  conversion,  after 
which  he  became  one  of  the  chief  apostles  of 
Islamism.  He  was  the  progenitor  of  tne  Abbas- 
side  caliphs  of  Bagdad. 

ABBAS-IOBZA,  HVbka  mfir'zft  (1783-1833). 
A  Persian  prince,  the  son  of  Fath  Ali  Shah.  He 
possessed  great  ability,  and  was  a  friend  of  West- 
ern civilization.  As  provincial  Governor  of 
Azerbijan,  he  applied  himself,  with  the  aid  of 
English  officers,  to  the  reform  of  the  army.  He 
commanded  the  main  Persian  army  in  the  unsuc- 
cessful war  with  Russia,  which  was  concluded  by 
the  peace  of  Gulistan  in  1813,  when  Persia  lost 
ite  remaining  possessions  in  the  Caucasus,  and 
was  forced  to  acknowledge  the  flag  of  Russia  on 
the  Caspian  Sea.  At  the  instigation  of  Abbas, 
a  new  war  broke  out  in  1826,  between  Fath  Ali 
and  Russia.  The  Prince  fought  a  second  time 
with  extraordinary  bravery  at  the  head  of  the 
army,  but  was  again  obliged  to  yield  to  the 
superiority  of  the  Russian  arms,  and  to  conclude 
a  peacp,  on  February  22,  1828,  at  Turkmanchai, 
by  which  Persia  lost  most  of  her  Arm»iian  terri- 
tory. In  this  treaty,  Russia  guaranteed  to  Abbas 
the  succession  to  the  Persian  throne.  When,  in 
1829,  the  Russian  ambassador  at  Teheran  was 
murdered  in  a  popular  tumult,  which  he  had 
provoked  by  his  own  imprudence,  Abbas  went  in 
person  to  St.  Petersburg,  to  prevent  any  ill  con- 
sequences, and  to  maintain  the  peace.  He  was 
received  by  the  Emperor  with  kindness,  and  went 
back  to  Persia  loaded  with  presents.  His  eldest 
son,  Mohammed  Mirza,  mounted  the  throne  in 
1834.    See  Pebsia. 
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ABBAS'SIDES.Thi:  (A^.o^'il6!)osi»ofc).  Ca- 
Uphg  of  Bagdad,  and  the  most  celebrated  Moslem 
dTnasty,  although  their  rule  never  extended  over 
the  whole  of  Islam,  as  had  that  of  the  Ommiads 
(q.v.).  It  was  nerer  acknowledg|ed  in  Spain 
and  only  nominally  in  Africa  outside  of  Eg^t. 
Theirs  was,  however,  the  true  caliphate,  notwith- 
standing the  rival  claims  of  Cordova.  The 
Abbassides  claimed  descent  from  Abbas,  the 
uncle  and  adviser  of  Mohammed  ( 566-C52  a.d.  ) . 
The  rivalry  between  the  family  of  Abbas  and  the 
Ommiads  broke  out  into  open  war.  In  747  Ibra- 
him, the  head  of  the  Abbasaide  faction,  was  over- 
thrown by  the  Caliph  Merwan  and  put  to  death, 
but  three  years  later  his  brother,  Abu  al-Abbas, 
who  had  proclaimed  himself  rightful  Cahph, 
defeated  Merwan  in  a  great  battle  near  the  river 
Zab  and  established  his  line  firmly  on  the 
throne.  In  Spain,  however,  Abd  al-Ranman,  one 
of  the  Onuuiads,  who  had  escaped  from  the 
general  destruction  of  his  house,  succeeded  in 
establishing  the  great  independent  emirate,  or 
kingdom  (subsequently  caliphate)  of  Cordova. 
It  was  lonsr  before  the  rulers  of  Spain  assumed 
tlie  ti*lc  of  Caliph.  The  successor  of  Abu  al- 
Alibas.  Aln)an««ir.  made  Bagdad  the  capital  of 
his  empire.  Under  his  followers  the  empire 
enjoyed  comparative  peace  and  attained  to  a 
splendid  development.  The  caliphs  became 
the  patrons  of  literature,  art,  and  learning, 
and  their  courts  were  the  homes  of  the  most 
extreme  luxury.  The  caiiphs  Harun  al-Rashid 
(7$6'809)  and  al-Mamun  (813-833/  were  fa- 
moas  throughout  the  world  for  their  wealth,  their 
splendor,  ami  their  munificence.  But  the  martial 
ngor  of  the  Arabs  was  sapped  by  the  influence 
of  Persian  luxury,  and  they  gradually  ceased  to 
be  relied  upon  for  military  service.  In  Africa 
and  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Persia,  emirs 
seized  the  opportunity  to  declare  themselves 
independent;  in  the  west  the  Greek  Empire 
showed  a  revival  of  energy ;  but  the  real  danger 
came,  as  with  the  Roman  Empire,  from  an  alien 
soldiery.  Mutasira  (833-842)  had  formed  a 
body-guard  of  Turks,  and  these  in  time  seized 
npon  the  real  powers  of  government.  They 
assassinated  Mutawakkil,  the  son  of  Mutasim, 
in  S6I,  and  in  the  following  eentury  forced  the 
caliphs  to  delegate  the  chief  powers  of  govern- 
ment to  their  commander.  Gradually  the  empire 
of  the  Abassides  became  contracted,  until  it  was 
Inallv  narrowed  down  to  Bagdad  and  the  snr- 
nnuxiing  territory.  In  1258  Hulaku  Khan,  the 
Ifongol  ruler  of  Persia,  burned  Bagdad  and  put 
the  ruling  Cali^  to  death.  Deprived  of  all  polit- 
ical power,  the  Abbassides  found  refuge  with  the 
Mameluke  rulers  of  Egypt,  who  paid  them 
respect  as  the  spiritual  heads  of  the  Moham- 
medan world.  The  last  of  the  Abbassides, 
Mutawakkil  III.,  died  in  1538  at  Cairo,  where 
he  was  living  under  the  protection  of  the 
Turkish  Sultan.  Consult:  Muir,  The  Caliphate 
(London,  1891 )  ;  Syed  Ameer  AH,  A  Short  Bia- 
lory  of  the  Baracena  (New  York,  1899)  ;  and 
the  more  elaborate  work,  Weil,  Qetchichte  der 
Chalifen  (Maaidieim  and  Stuttgart,  1846-62). 

ABBATE,  «b-bft't&,  or  ABATI,  k-b&'ti,  Kic- 
oolA  max,'  (1512-71).  An  Italian  painter,  who 
was  bom  at  Modeoa  and  died  at  Fontaine- 
Ueto.  He  wu  sui  tMe  and  skillful  artist 
in  fresco-painting,  and  was  a  follower  both  of 
Bapbaei  mA  Correggio ;  yet  he  rather  blended  the 
two  styles  in  one  than  imitated  eitho-  separately. 
His  earlier  works  are  to  be  seen  at  Modena,  his 
Vol.  L— a 
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later  ones  at  Bologna,  among  which  is  hia 
"Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,''  considered  his 
finest;  but  he  is  best  known  by  the  frescoes  which 
he  execnted  for  the  palace  of  Fontainebleau, 
from  the  designs  of  Primaticcio.  His  "Martyr- 
dom of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul"  is  in  the  Dresden 
Gallery. 

ABBAZTA,  a'bi-tse'A.  An  Austrian  health 
resort,  charmingly  situated  at  the  head  of  the 
Gulf  of  Quarnero  (Adriatic  Sea) ,  nine  miles  west- 
northwest  of  Fiume  (Map:  Austria,  D  4).  Well 
sheltered,  Abbazia  is  a  favorite  summer  and  win- 
ter resort,  with  a  mean  temperature  of  50°  F. 
in  winter  and  7Y°  F.  in  summer.  It  has  a  Kur- 
haus,  various  bathing  institutions,  and  the  Carol 
Promenade,  built  in  1896  at  the  expense  of  the 
King  of  Rumania.  The  population  is  (1900) 
2341,   mostly   Croats. 

ABBti,  ti'bli'.  The  French  name  for  an  abbot 
(q.v.),  but  often  used  in  the  general  sense  of  an 
unbeneficed  Roman  Catholic  priest.  By  the 
famous  Concordat  of  Bologna  between  Pope  Leo 
X.  and  Francis  I.  (Augu.st  18,  lfll6),  the  French 
king  had  the  right  to  nominate  upward  of  2(K) 
abbis  commendataires,  who,  without  having  any 
duty  to  perform,  drew  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  revenues  of  the  convents.  The  hope  of 
obtaining  one  of  those  sinecures  led  multitudes 
of  yotmg  men,  many  of  them  of  noble  birth,  to 
enter  the  clerical  career,  who,  however,  seldom 
went  further  than  taking  the  inferior  orders 
(see  Obdebs,  Holt)  ;  and  it  became  customary 
to  call  all  such  aspirants  abtx^s — jocularly,  "abbtfs 
of  St.  Hope."  They  formed  a  considerable  and 
influential  class  in  society;  and  an  abb6,  distin- 
guished by  a  short  black  or  violet-colored  frock, 
and  a  peculiar  style  of  wearing  the  hair,  was 
found  as  friend  or  ghostly  adviser  in  almost 
every  family  of  consequence.  When  a  candidate 
obtained  an  abbey,  he  was  enjoined  to  take  holy 
orders;  but  many  procured  dispensation,  and 
continued  to  draw  the  revenues  as  secular  or  lay- 
abbots.  In  Italy  the  same  class  of  unbeneficed 
clergy  are  called  abhate. 

AB'BE,  Cleveland  (1838 — ).  An  American 
astronomer,  meteorologist,  and  educator,  bom  in 
New  York  City.  He  graduated  in  1857  at  the 
Free  Academy  (now  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York) ,  and  studied  astronomy  with F.  Brfin- 
now  at  Ann  Arbor  ( 1858-60)  and  with  B.  A.  Gould 
at  Cambridge  (1860-64).  From  1864  to  1866  he 
resided  at  the  observatory  at  Pulkova,  Russia, 
and  from  1868  to  1873  was  director  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Obser^-atory,  where  he  inaugurated  a 
system  of  daily  weather  forecasts  based  upon 
simultaneous  meteorological  observations  report- 
ed by  telegraph.  This  led  to  the  establishment 
of  a  similar  system  by  the  Crovernment.  In 
December,  1870,  Professor  Abbe  was  called  to 
Washington  to  prepare  the  oflicial  weather  pre- 
dictions and  storm  warnings,  and  in  1891  be 
was  appointed  meteorologist'  of  the  Weather 
Bureau.  To  him  is  due  the  initiation  in  May, 
1870,  of  the  movement  toward  the  introduction 
of  the  present  system  of  standard  time  and 
hourly  meridians.  In  January,  1873,  he  pre- 
pared the  first  oflicial  Monthly  Weather  Review, 
which  has  continued  under  his  editorship.  He 
i.5  professor  of  meteorology  in  Columbian  Uni-. 
vt-rsity,  Washington,  lecturer  on  meteorology  in 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  and  a 
member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 
He  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  the  Univer- 
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sity  of  Michigan  in  1887,  and  from  the  University 
of  Glasgow  in  1896.  He  published  the  Annual 
nummary  and  Revieie  of  Progress  in  Meteorology 
( 1873-88) ;  Treatise  on  Meteorological  Apparatus 
and  Methods  ( 1887 )  ;  Preliminary  Studies  for 
Storm  and  Weather  Predictions  (1889);  The 
Mechanics  of  the  Earth's  Atmosphere  (1891), 
Physical  Basis  of  Long  Range  Forecastings 
(1902). 

ABBE,  abl)*,  Ebnst  (1840-1905).  A  Ger- 
man physicist.  He  was  bom  at  Eisenach,  Thu- 
ringia;  studied  at  Jena  and  G^jttingen;  became 
assistant  at  the  astronomical  observatory  in  GOt- 
tingen  and  lecturer  before  the  Physical  Society 
of  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  In  1870  he  was  made 
professor  at  Jena;  in  1878  became  director  of  the 
astronomical  and  meteorological  observatories, 
but  resigned  his  ordinary  professorial  duties  in 
1891,  when  he  became  sole  proprietor  of  the  Carl 
2eiss  optical  works  in  .Tena,  with  which  he  had 
been  connected  since  1866.  This  he  made  a  co- 
operative establishment,  in  the  profits  from  which 
the  officials,  the  workmen,  and  the  university 
share.  Abbe  is  well  known  for  the  part  he  played 
in  the  design  and  perfection  of  optical  instru- 
ments. The  high  degree  of  excellence  of  the  in- 
struments and  lenses  manufactured  by  his  firm 
is  largely  the  result  of  his  experimental  work. 
Especially  has  the  improvement  been  marked  in 
photographic  and  microscopic  lenses.  He  in- 
vented the  Abbe  refractometer  and  wrote  papers 
on  optics  and  optical  instruments.  See  his  Oesam- 
melte  Abhandlungen  (Jena,  1904). 

AB3ESS.  The  superior  of  a  religious  com- 
munity of  women,  who  corresponds  in  rank  and 
authority  to  an  abbot  (q.v.),  except  that  she  is 
not  allowed  to  exercise  the  spiritual  functions 
of  the  priesthood — such  as  preaching,  confession, 
etc.  Nor  can  she  release  her  nuns  from  their 
vows  or  suspend  or  dismiss  them.  Her  personal 
confessor  and  those  for  her  nunnery  must  be 
approved  by  the  bishop.  The  Council  of  Trent 
decreed  that  her  electors  must  be  professed  nuns 
and  that  she  must  be  at  least  forty  years  old 
and  an  inmate  of  the  nunnery  over  which  she 
wag  to  preside  for  at  least  the  eight  previous 
years. 

ABBEVIULiE,  ib'vW  (Fr.,  "city  of  the  Ab- 
bey," of  St.  Riquier).  Capital  of  the  arron- 
dissement  of  Abbeville,  in  the  department  of 
Somme,  France  (Map:  France,  HI).  Abbeville 
is  built  partly  on  an  island,  and  partly  on  the 
banks  of  the  River  Sorame.  The  streets  are  nar- 
row, and  the  picturesque  houses  are  built  mostly 
of  brick  and  wood.  The  building  most  worthy  of 
notice  is  the  church  of  St.  Wolfran,  commenced 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  XII.,  a  splendid  example 
of  the  flamboyant  style.  Its  city  hall,  built  in 
1209,  is  a  curious  mediieval  structure;  the 
library,  containing  45,000  volumes,  dates  from 
1690.  The  chief  manufactures  of  Abbeville  are 
velvets,  serges,  cottons,  linens,  sacking,  hosiery, 
jewelry,  soap,  glassware,  glue,  paper,  etc.  It 
IS  on  the  Northern  Kailway,  and  is  connected 
by  canals  with  Amiens,  Paris,  Lille,  and  Bel- 
gium. Vessels  of  between  150  and  200  tons  can 
'sail  up  the  Somme  as  far  as  Abbeville,  which  is 
twelve  miles  from  that  river's  mouth  in  the 
British  Channel.  Abbeville  is  well  known  in 
the  scientific  world  from  the  remarkable  fossU 
remains  of  extinct   mammals,   as   well   as   the 


flint  implements  of  prehistoric  man,  which  have 
been  discovered  in  its  neighborhood.  Pop.,  1896, 
17,781;    1901.  20..388.  .r>  > 

ABBEVHJjE,  ab^-vll.  a  town  and  county 
seat  of  Abbeville  Co..  S.  C,  106  miles  west  of 
Columbia,'  on  the  Southern  and  the  Seaboard 
Air  Line  railroads  (Map:  South  Carolina, 
B  2).  Tlie  principal  industries  are  cotton- 
ginning,  cottonseed  oil  pressing,  flour  and  feed 
milling,  the  manufacture  of  cotton  cloth,  and 
brickmaking.    Pop.,  1890,  1696;  1900,  3766. 

ABBEVILLE  (ab'v^K)  TREATIES.  Louis 
IX.  of  France  appears  to  have  doubted  the  validity 
of  his  title  to  some  of  the  former  possessions  of 
the  English  princes ;  and  so  after  seventeen  years 
of  intermittent  discussion  the  difficulty  was 
settled  in  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Henry  III. 
This  treaty,  named  from  Abbeville,  where  the 
two  kings  met,  and  dated  May  20,  1259,  was  in 
reality  negotiated  with  Earl  Simon  de  Montfort 
at  Paris  and  concluded  with  Henry  during  his 
visit  to  France,  November,  1259,  to  April,  1260. 
By  its  terms  Henry  surrendered  all  claim  to 
Normandy,  Touraine,  Maine,  Anjou,  and  north- 
ern Saintonge;  receiving  from  Louis  in  return 
Pi'rigord,  Limousin,  southern  Saintonge,  and 
some  other  territory  south  of  the  Loire,  to  be 
held  as  fiefs.  Henry  gave  up  the  titles  of  Duke 
of  Normandy  and  Count  of  Anjou ;  while  as  Duke 
of  Guienne  and  peer  of  France  he  agreed  to  do 
homage  to  the  French  monarch,  this  engagement 
being  performed  in  the  Garden  of  the  Temple 
at  Paris.  The  inhabitants  of  the  districts  ceded 
to  Henry  were  ill  pleased,  and  in  later  times 
they  refused  to  celebrate  the  saint-day  of  Louis. 
A  treaty  between  Henry  VIII.  and  Francis  I.  was 
made  at  Abbeville  in  1527.  The  negotiations  on 
the  part  of  England  were  conducted  by  VVolsey. 

AB'BET.    See  Monastebt;  Sanctuabt. 

ABBEY,  Edwin  Austin  (1852 — ).  An 
American  figure  painter,  whose  first  successes 
were  in  the  field  of  illustration.  He  was  born 
in  Philadelphia,  studied  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  and  afterward 
worked  in  New  York  until  1878,  when  he  re- 
moved to  England.  He  Avas  for  many  years  best 
known  as  an  illustrator  for  the  ^riodicals  and 
as  a  painter  of  water  colors.  His  illustrations  of 
Herrick's  poems  and  Shakespeare's  plays  are 
most  widely  known;  among  other  illustrated 
editions  are  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  Old  Songs, 
and  Who  is  Silvia?  Although  dealing  almost 
entirely  with  literary  subjects,  his  canvases  are 
of  high  artistic  merit.  They  include  "  A  May- 
Day  Morning"  (1890),  "  Fiametta's  Song" 
(1894),  and  "Crusaders  Sighting  Jerusalem." 
In  1901  he  was  commissioned  to  paint  the  coro- 
nation of  Edward  VII.  His  most  important  work 
in  the  United  States  is  "  The  Quest  of  the  Holy 
Grail"  (1891-1902),  a  series  of  large  panels  on 
the  walls  of  the  delivery  room  of  the  Boston 
Public  Library.  Lat«r  workg  are  a  Totpourri" 
(1903),  "A  Measure"  (1904),  and  a  panel  for 
the  Royal  Exchange  of  London  ( 1905 ) .  He  has 
also  produced  some  very  individual  work  in 
pastel,  full  of  sentiment  and  color.  His  works 
are  distinguished  by  careful  archeeological  ac- 
curacy, fine  sentiment,  and  a  strong  feeling  for 
color.  He  may  be  ranked  among  the  strongest 
colorists  and  the  most  intellectual  painters 
America  has  produced.  He  is  Chevalier  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  and  a  member  of  the  National 
Academy,  New  York,  the  Royal  Academy,  Lon- 
don, and  other  foreign  societies. 
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ABBET,  Hknbt  (1842 — ).  An  American 
poet  and  merchant,  bom  at  Rondout,  N.  Y.  Ue 
is  the  author  of  May  Dreams,  Ralph  and  Other 
Poems,  Stories  in  Verse,  Ballads  of  Good  Deeds, 
The  City  of  Success,  and  Phaeton.  His  works 
are  coH«rted  in  Poem«  of  Henry  Abbey,  of  which 
there  are  three  editions. 

ABBIATEGBASSO,  Ab-bya'tft-grtts'sA.  A  city 
in  north  Italy,  394  feet  above  the  sea,  on  the 
Grande  and  Bereguardo  canals,  and  16  miles 
vest  of  Milan  (Map:  Italy,  C  2).  It  manufac- 
tures fertilizers  and  markets  rice.  It  was  cap- 
tured in  1167  by  Emperor  Frederick  I.,  and  in 
1246  by  Emperor  Frederick  II.  In  1313  Matteo 
Visconti  vanquished  the  Guelphs  here,  and  in 
1524  Giovanni  de'  Medici  the  French.  Pop., 
1901,  12,270. 

AB'BITIB'BIE,  or  ABBITIBBE.  A  Canadian 
river  and  lake.  The  river  flows  northward  to 
James  Bay  in  Hudson  Bay,  and  is  the  outlet  of 
the  lake  which  is  situated  in  latitude  40°  N.,  with 
a  trading  station  of  the  same  name  upon  its  shores. 

AB'BO  OF  PI^tTBY,  flg'rfe'  (Abbo  Flobia- 
CEN8IS)  ( 945 1- 1004).  A  French  theologian. 
He  studied  at  Rheims  and  Paris,  and  at  the 
request  of  Oswald,  Archbishop  of  York,  taught 
in  985-987  in  the  English  abbey  of  Ramsey. 
When  he  returned  to  France  he  was  chosen  Abbot 
of  Flfury,  whose  school  he  developed.  He  was 
gent  by  King  Robert  upon  a  diplomatic  mission 
to  Pope  Gregory  V.,  and  was  killed  at  the  priory 
of  La  Rtole,  Gascony,  in  an  uprising  against 
his  reforms  in  monastic  discipline.  He  wrote 
an  Epitome  de  Vitis  Romanorum  Pontiflcum, 
Desinens  in  GregoHo  I.  (printed  in  1602).  His 
biography  was  written  by  his  pupil  Almoin  in 
the  Vita  Ahbonis  abbatis  Ftoriacensis. 

AB'BOT  (through  Lat.  abbas,  Gk.  a/}j3ac, 
abbas,  from  Syriac  abbi,  father).  A  name  orig- 
inally given  as  a  term  of  respect  to  any  monk, 
especially  to  one  noted  for  piety,  but  afterward 
ordinarily  applied  to  the  superior  of  a  monastery 
or  abbey.  The  first  abbots  were  laymen,  as  the 
monks  were,  but  in  the  Eastern  Church  priestly 
abbots  appear  in  the  fiftfi  century,  and  in  the 
Western  Church  in  the  seventh,  and  such 
ordained  abbots  are  now  the  rule.  After  the 
second  Nicene  Council  (787),  abbots  were  empow- 
ered to  consecrate  monks  for  the  lower  sacred 
orders;  but  they  remained  in  subordination 
under  their  diocesan  bishops  until  the  eleventh 
century.  They  exercised  absolute  authority  over 
their  monasteries.  As  abbeys  became  wealthy, 
abbots  increased  in  power  and  influence;  many 
received  episcopal  titles;  and  all  were  ranked 
as  prelates  of  the  Church  next  to  the  bishops, 
and  had  the  right  of  voting  in  Church  councils. 
Even  abbesscy  contended  for  the  same  honors 
and  privileges,  but  without  success.  In  the 
aghth  and  ninth  centuries,  abbeys  began  to  come 
into  the  hands  of  laymen,  as  rewards  for  military 
service.  In  the  tenth  century  many  of  the  chief 
abbeys  in  Christendom  were  under  lay-abbots 
{abhatea  milites,  or  abba-comites) ,  while  subor- 
dinate deans  or  priors  had  the  spiritual  over- 
sight. The  members  of  the  royal  household 
received  grants  of  abbeys  as  their  maintenance, 
and  the  nng  kept  the  richest  for  himself.  Thus, 
Hugo  Capet  of  France  was  lay-abbot  of  St. 
Denis,  near  Paris.  Sometimes  convents  of  nuns 
were  granted  to  men,  and  monasteries  to  women 
of  rank.    These  abuses  were,  in  great  measure, 
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reformed  during  the  tenth  century.  After  the 
reformation  of  the  order  of  Benedictines,  monas- 
teries arose  that  were  dependent  upon  the 
mother-monastery  of  Clugny  and  without  abbots, 
being  presided  over  by  priors  or  pro-abbates.  Of 
the  orders  founded  after  the  eleventh  century, 
only  some  named  the  superiors  of  their  convents 
abbots;  most  used  the  titles  of  prior,  major, 
guardian,  rector.  Abbesses  have  almost  always 
remained  imder  the  jurisdiction  of  their  diocesan 
bishop;  but  the  abbots  of  independent  or  liber- 
ated abbeys  acknowledged  no  lord  but  the  Pope. 
In  the  Aliddle  Ages,  the  so-called  abbates  mitrati 
frequently  enjoyed  episcopal  titles,  but  only  a 
few  had  dioceses.  Before  the  period  of  seculari- 
zation in  Germany,  several  of  the  abbots  in  that 
country  had  princely  titles  and  powers.  In 
England  there  were  a  considerable  number  of 
mitred  abbots  who  sat  and  voted  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  election  of  an  abbot  belongs,  as  a 
rule,  to  the  chapter  or  assembly  of  the  monks, 
and  is  afterward  confirmed  by  the  Pope  or  by 
the  bishop,  according  as  the  monastery  is  inde- 
pendent or  under  episcopal  jurisdiction.  At  the 
time  he  must  be  at  least  twenty-five  years  of 
age.  From  early  times,  the  Pope  in  Italy  has 
claimetl  the  right  of  conferring  abbacies,  and  the 
Concordat  of  Bologna  (August  18,  1516)  between 
Francis  I.  and  Pope  Leo  X.  gave  that  right  to 
the  king  of  France.  Non-monastic  clergy  who 
possessed  monasteries  were  styled  secular  abbots; 
while  their  vicars,  who  discharged  the  duties, 
as  well  as  all  abbots  who  belonged  to  the  monas- 
tic order,  were  styled  regular  abbots.  In  France, 
the  abuse  of  appointing  secular  abbots  was  car- 
ried to  a  great  extent  previous  to  the  time  of  the 
revolution  of  1789  (see  Abb£)  ;  indeed,  often  mon- 
asteries themselves  chose  some  powerful  person 
as  their  secular  abbot,  with  a  view  of  "commend- 
ing" or  committing  their  abbey  to  his  protection, 
and  such  lay-abbots  were  called  abbis  commenda- 
taires.  In  countries  which  joined  in  the  Refor- 
mation of  the  sixteenth  century  the  possessions 
of  abbeys  were  mostly  confiscated  by  the  crown; 
but  in  Hanover,  Brunswick,  and  WUrttemberg 
several  monasteries  and  convents  were  retained 
as  educational  establishments.  In  the  Greek 
Church,  the  superiors  of  convents  are  called 
hegumeni  or  mandrites,  and  general  abbots, 
archimandrites. 

ABBOT,  Benjamin,  LL.D.  (1762-1849).  A 
New  England  teacher,  who  had  among  his  pupils 
Jared  Sparks,  Daniel  Webster,  George  Bancroft, 
Edward  Everett,  and  others  who  became  famous. 
For  nearly  fifty  years  (until  1838),  he  was  at 
the  head  of  Phillips  Academy,  Exeter,  N.  H. 

ABBOT,  Chables,  first  Babon  Colchester 
(1757-1829).  A  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. He  was  bom  at  Abingdon  and  was 
educated  at  Christ  Church.  After  he  bad  occu- 
pied numerous  positions  under  the  Government 
he  became  Speaker  of  the  House  (1802)  and  held 
the  o£Bce  until  1816,  when  ill  health  compelled 
him  to  resign.  He  was  one  of  the  ablest 
Speakers  that  ever  occupied  the  chair,  and  also 
rendered  valuable  services  as  a  trustee  of  the 
British  Museum.  His  valuable  Diary  and  Cor^ 
respondence  was  published  by  his  son  in  1861. 

ABBOT,  Ezra  (1819-84).  An  American  bib- 
lical scholar.  He  was  bora  at  Jackson,  Waldo 
Co.,  Me.,  and  died  at  Cambridge,  Mass.  After 
graduation  at  Bowdoin  College  (1840)  he  taught 
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school  in  Maine  and  in  Cambridge,  Maaa.,  until 
in  1856  he  became  assistant  librarian  of  Har- 
vard University.  From  1872  till  his  death  he 
-was  Busaey  Professor  of  New  Testament  Criti- 
cism and  Interpretation  in  the  Divinity  School  of 
Harvard  University.  He  received  the  degrees  of 
LL.D.  (Yale,  1869;  Bowdoin,  1878)  ;  S.T.D. 
(Harvard,  1872)  ;  D.D.  (Edinburgh,  1884J.  His 
industry,  classical  scholarship,  wide  acquain- 
tance with  books,  and  rare  capacity  for  retaining 
minute  information  made  him  a  remarkable  bibli- 
ographer and  textual  critic.  He  won  fame  in 
the  first  direction  by  his  valuable  Literature  of 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Future  Life  (1864),  append- 
ed to  W.  R.  Alger's  book  on  the  subject,  and 
by  his  bibliographical  additions  to  Smith's  Bible 
Dictionary  (American  edition,  Boston,  1867-70, 
4  volumes),  though  the  value  of  the  additions 
is  not  commensurate  with  their  number,  as  no 
critical  distinctions  were  made  between  the  books 
whose  titles  were  so  accurately  given.  But  much 
wider  was  his  fame  in  the  second  direction,  for 
his  acquaintance  with  the  text  of  the  Greek  New 
Testament  was  recognized  throughout  the  bibli- 
cal world,  and  gave  him  a  place  beside  Lach- 
mann,  Tischendorf,  Tregelles,  Scrivener,  West- 
■cott,  and  Hort.  He  was  therefore  an  efficient 
member  of  the  American  New  Testament  Revis- 
ion Company  (1871-81),  and  enabled  it  to  boast 
textual  scholarship  equal  to  the  British.  Into 
the  revision  he  put  the  most  painstaking  and 
accurate  learning.  lie  displayed  bis  attainments 
in  ways  which  won  him  the  hearty  thanks  of  the 
authors  he  aided,  but  not  much  public  recog- 
nition. Thus  he  was  the  coadjutor  of  Caspar 
Ren6  Gregory  upon  his  prolegomena  to  the 
eighth  major  edition  of  Tischendorf's  Greek  New 
Testament  (Leipzig,  1884-94,  3  parts)  ;  he 
revised  the  whole  of  SchalTs  Companion  to  the 
New  Testament  (New  York,  1883)  ;  and  greatly 
•enriched  E.  C.  Mitchell's  Critical  Handbook  of 
ihe  New  Testament  (New  York,  1880).  His 
modesty  made  him  indifferent  to  fame,  and  he 
put  his  strength  upon  correcting  other  people's 
books  and  upon  monographs  which  the  scholarly 
world  appreciated.  These  latter  have  been  col- 
lected by  J.  H.  Thayer,  and  are  published  under 
the  caption.  Critical  £«say8  (Boston,  1888).  Con- 
sult Barrows'  sketch  of  Ezra  Abbot  ( Boston,  1884) . 
ABBOT,  Francis  Ellingwood  (1836-1903). 
An  American  writer  on  philosophy.  He  was  born 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity (1859)  and  the  Meadville  Theological 
School  (18C3).  After  having  had  charge  of 
Unitarian  congregations  from  1803  to  1868,  he 
turned  to  journalism,  and  from  1870  to  1880 
edited  a  weekly  journal,  the  Index,  devoted  to 
religious  topics.  He  published  i:<cientific  Theism 
( 1886),  and  The  Way  Out  of  Agnosticism  ( 1890). 

ABBOT,  Geoboe  (1562-1633).  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  He  was  born  at  Guildford,  Sur- 
rey, and  was  educated  at  Oxford  (B.A.  1582; 
M.A.  1585;  D.D.  1597).  He  took  holy  orders  in 
1585  and  rose  rapidly.  His  pronounced  Puri- 
tanism brought  him  into  conflict  with  William 
Laud.  In  1609  he  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Cov- 
entry and  Lichfield,  and  in  1610  he  was  trans- 
lated to  the  see  of  London.  In  1611  he  was 
enthroned  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  owed 
these  successive  appointments  to  the  marked 
favor  of  James  I.,  and  used  his  exalted  position 
to  advance  a  narrow  Protestantism  and  to  perse- 
cute  Roman   Catholics.     He   also   appeared    in 
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political  life  as  the  determined  foe  of  Spain  and 
France,  largely  because  they  were  Roman  Cath- 
olic countries.  His  courageous  opposition  to  the 
King  on  several  momentous  occasions  cost  him 
after  1613  much  of  the  royal  favor.  While 
under  a  cloud  he  had  the  misfortune,  when  hunt- 
ing, accidentally  to  kill  a  gamekeeper.  His 
enemies  used  the  incident  against  him.  '  Laud 
brought  about  a  court  of  inquiry  into  the  alleged 
infringement  of  canon  law,  and  three  persons 
designated  to  bishoprics  refused  to  be  conse- 
crated by  him.  The  inquiry  came  to  nothing, 
but  the  stigma  remained.  The  death  of  James 
I.  (1625)  was  an  additional  misfortune  to 
Abbot,  as  Charles  I.  was  influenced  by  Laud. 
After  1627  he  was  practically  deprived  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  his  office.  He  died  at 
Croydon,  then  the  country  residence  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  August  4,  1633.  Of  his 
writings  the  most  popular  was  his  commentary  on 
the  Book  of  Jonah  (1600),  which  was  reprinted 
with  a  life  by  Grace  Webster  (London,  1845). 

ABBOT,  Henry  Labcoh  ( 1831 — ) .  An  Amer- 
ican soldier  and  engineer.  He  was  born  at  Bev- 
erly, Mass.,  and  graduated  at  the  United  States 
Militarj'  Academy,  West  Point,  in  1854,  entering 
the  corps  of  engineers,  in  which  he  served  with 
distinction  imtil  his  retirement  in  1895.  He  was 
engaged  in  the  survey  for  the  Pacific  Railroad 
and  the  hydrographic  survey  of  the  Mississippi 
River  delta.  During,  the  Civil  War  he  was 
engaged  in  engineering  and  artillery  operations, 
lie  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  in 
1861.  In  the  operations  around  Richmond  he 
commanded  the  siege  artillery.  At  the  close  of 
the  war  he  was  brevetted  Brigadier-General  of 
United  States  Volunteers,  and  Major-General  of 
the  United  States.  Army.  For  many  years  he 
was  in  command  of  the  garrison  of  engineers  at 
Willetts  Point,  N.  Y.,  and  while  there  developed 
the  torpedo  and  submarine  defense  of  the  Long 
Island  Sound  approach  to  New  York  City  and 
founded  the  school  for  engineers.  In  this  con- 
nection he  did  much  important  work  in  military 
science,  devoting  himself  to  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  submarine  mines  and  mortar  bat- 
teries, as  well  as  to  the  development  of  military 
engineering  equipment  and  drill,  and  serving  on 
the  Gun  Foundry  Board,  the  Board  on  Fortifica- 
tions and  Defenses,  and  numerous  other  military 
commissions.  He  was  a  member  of  the  board  to 
devise  a  plan  for  the  protection  and  reclamation 
of  the  Mississippi  basin.  In  1872  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 
He  served  as  president  of  a  board  of  consulting 
engineers  to  consider  the  question  of  a  proposed 
ship  canal  from  Pittsburg  to  Lake  Erie,  and 
designed  the  harbor  at  Manitowoc,  Wis.  In 
May,  1897,  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Technical  Committee  of  the  New  Panama  Canal 
Company.  He  is  the  author  of  Siege  Artillery 
in  the  Campaign  Against  Richmond  (1867); 
Experiments  and  Investigations  to  Develop  a 
System  of  Submarine  Mines  for  Defending  Har- 
bors of  the  United  States  (1881),  and  with 
General  A.  A.  Humphreys,  Physics  and  Hydrau- 
lics of  the  Mississippi,  in  addition  to  a  large 
number  of  reports  of  military  and  engineering 
commissions  and  boards. 

ABBOT,  Joseph  Hale  (1802-73).  An  Amer- 
ican educator,  bom  at  Wilton,  N.  H.  He  grad- 
uated in  1822  at  Bowdoin  College,  and  from  1827 
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to  1833  was  professor  of  mathematics  and  an 
instructor  in  modem  languages  at  Phillips 
Academy,  Exeter.  He  contributed  numerous 
valuable  papers  to  the  Transactions  of  the  Amer- 
ican Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  was  an 
associate  editor  of  Worcester's  Dictionary/  of  the 
Engliah  Language  { 1860) . 

ABBOT,  Samuel  (1732-1812).  An  American 
philanthropist.  He  was  bom  at  Andover,  Mass., 
and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Andover 
Theological  Seminarj',  to  which  he  gave  $20,000 
in  1807  and  $100,000  more  in  his  will.  He  was 
a  successful  merchant  of  Boston  and  a  large  con- 
tributor to  charities. 

ABBOT,  The.  The  title  of  one  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  novels,  published  in  1820.  Its  incidents 
form  a  sequel  to  The  Monastery,  and  are  based 
upon  the  history  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  in  the 
years  1567  and  1568,  ending  with  the  battle  of 
Langside  and  her  escape  to  England. 

ABBOT,  Wnxis  John  (1803—).  An  Ameri- 
can author  and  editor,  grandson  of  John  S.  C. 
Abbott.  He  was  born  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1884. 
He  is  best  known  by  his  Blue  Jackets  of  '61, 
Blue  Jackets  of  1812,  and  Blue  Jackets  of  '76, 
a  series  of  stories  for  boys  relating  to  the  naval 
history  of  the  United  States,  and  by  his  Battle 
Fields  of  1861.  Mr.  Abbot  was  managing  editor 
of  the  Chicago  Times  in  1892  and  1893,  and 
from  1896  to  1898  was  on  the  editorial  stuff  of 
the  New  York  Journal. 

ABBOT  OF  JOY  (Abb£  de  Liesse).  The 
title  bestowed  upon  the  chief  of  a  brotherhood 
founded  at  Ijlle.  Accompanied  by  a  suite  of 
officers  and  servants  who  bore  before  him  a 
standard  of  red  silk,  he  presided  over  the  games 
which  were  held  at  Arras  and  the  neighboring 
towms  during  the  period  of  the  carnival,  coming 
under  the  general  title  of  "Feast  of  the  Ass" 
(q.v.).    See  also  Misbi'le,  Lobd  or. 

AB'BOT  OF  MianXTLE'.  See  MlSBULE, 
Lord  of. 

AB30T&F0BI>.  The  estate  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Tweed, 
about  three  miles  from  Melrose  Abbey.  Before 
it  became,  in  1811,  the  property  of  Scott,  the 
site  of  the  house  and  grounds  of  Abbotsford 
formed  a  small  farm  known  as  Clarty  Hole.  The 
new  name  was  given  it  by  the  poet  in  remem- 
brance of  the  days  when  Melrose  abbots  passed 
over  the  fords  of  the  Tweed.  On  this  spot,  a 
sloping  bank  overhanging  the  river,  with  the 
Selkirk  Hills  behind,  he  built  at  first  a  small 
villa,  now  the  western  wing.  He  added  the 
remaining  parts  of  the  building,  on  no  uniform 
plan,  but  with  the  desire  of  combining  some  of 
the  features  (and  even  actual  remains)  of  those 
ancient  works  of  Scottish  architecture  which  be 
most  loved.  The  result  was  a  picturesque  and 
irregular  pile,  which  has  been  aptly  called  "a 
romance  in  stone  and  lime."  It  has  remained 
in  Scott's  family  now  tc  the  fourth  generation. 
See  Irvinpr's  Abbotsford  (London,  1850);  Ix)ck- 
hart's  Life  of  Scott  (Edinburgh,  1838);  Mary 
Scott's  Abbotsford  (New  York.  1893),  and  Smith 
and  Crockett's  Abbotsford   (New  York,  1906). 

AB'BOTT,  Austin,  LL.D.  (1831-96).  An 
American  lawyer,  bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  the  son 
of  Jacob  Abbott.  He  graduated  at  the  University 
of  the  City  of  New  York  in  1851  and  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  in  the  following  year.    He  was  in 
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partnership  with  his  brothers,  Benjamin  Vaughan 
and  Lyman  (afterward  editor  of  the  Out- 
look). He  gained  a  national  reputation  as 
counsel  for  Tlieodore  Tilton  in  his  suit  against 
Henry  Ward  Beecher.  He  aided  his  brother 
Benjamin  in  the  preparation  of  his  well-known 
digests  of  laws,  and  published  many  legal  text 
books.  He  also  wrote,  in  collaboration  with  his 
two  brothers,  two  novels,  Matthexo  Caraby  and 
Conccut  Comers.  He  was  an  able  lecturer  on 
law  and  was  Dean  of  the  Law  School  of  the 
University  of  the  City  of  New  York  from  1891 
until  his  death. 

ABBOTT,  Benjamin  (1732-96).  A  Methodist 
Episcopal  minister,  born  on  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 
He  was  apprenticed  to  a  hatter  m  Philadelphia, 
and  subsequently  to  a  farmer  in  New  Jersey. 
He  was  converted  from  a  dissipated  life  when 
about  40  years  old,  and  immediately  became 
an  itinerant  Methodist  preacher.  After  sixteen 
years'  service  in  New  Jersey  he  was  assigned  to 
the  Dutchess  (N.  Y.)  circuit  in  1789.  He  was 
transferred  to  the  Long  Island  circuit  in  1791,  to 
Salem,  N.  J.,  in  1792,  to  the  Cecil  circuit,  Mary- 
land, as  presiding  elder,  in  1793,  and  died  at 
Salem,  N.  J.,  in  1796.  He  was  famous  in  his 
day,  and  is  still  remembered  as  a  "rousing" 
preacher.  His  vehemence  was  such  that  he 
frequently  fainted,  and  generally  raised  a  com- 
motion among  his  hearers. 

ABBOTT,  Benjamin  Vauohah  (1830-90).  An 
American  lawyer,  the  son  of  Jacob  Abbott.  He 
graduated  at  the  University  of  the  City  of  New 
York  in  1850,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1852.  In  legal  practice  his  brothers  Austin  and 
Lyman  were  associated  with  him.  He  produced 
nearly  100  volumes  of  reports  and  digests  of 
Federal  and  State  laws.  In  1865,  as  secretary  of 
the  New  York  Code  Commission,  he  drafted  a 
penal  code  which,  when  adopted  by  the  Legis- 
lature, became  the  basis  of  the  present  code.  In 
1870  President  Grant  appointed  him  one  of  three 
commissioners  to  revise  the  statutes  of  the 
United  States. 

ABBOTT,  Chabubs  Conhad  (1843—).  An 
American  archteologist  and  naturalist,  bom  at 
Trenton,  N.  J.  He  studied  medicine  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  and  served  as  a  surgeon 
in  the  Federal  Army  during  the  Civil  War.  From 
1876  to  1889  he  was  assistant  curator  of  the 
Pcabody  Museum  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  to  which 
he  presented  a  collection  of  20.000  archaeological 
specimens,  and  be  has  given  freely  to  other  archae- 
ological collections.  His  book  Primitive  In- 
dustry (1881)  detailed  the  evidences  of  the  pres- 
ence of  pre-glacial  man  in  the  Delaware  Valley, 
and  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  archaeology.  He 
has  also  published  many  books  on  out-door  obser- 
vation, such  as  A  Naturalist's  Rambles  About 
Home  ( 1884) .  His  other  works,  besides  some  fic- 
tion, include:  Upland  and  Meadow  (1886); 
Wasteland  Wanderings  (1887);  Outings  at  Odd 
Times  (1890)  ;  Clear  Skies  and  Cloudy  (1899)  ; 
and  In  Nature's  Realm  (1900). 

ABBOTT,  Edwabd,  D.D.  ( 1841—) .  An  Amer- 
ican clergyman,  journalist,  and  author,  bom  at 
Farmington,  Me.  He  graduated  in  1860  at  the 
University  of  New  York,  studied  from  1860  to 
1862  at  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  and 
in  1863  served  in  the  United  States  Sanitary 
Commission  at  Washington  and  with  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac.     He  was  ordained  in  1863  to 
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the  Congregational  ministry,  and  was  pastor  of 
Pilgrim  Church,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  from  1865 
to  1869.  From  1869  to  1878  he  was  associate 
editor  of  the  Congregationalist,  and  from  1878 
to  1888  editor  of  the  Literary  World,  whose 
direction  he  again  assumed  in  1895.  In  1879 
he  was  ordained  a  priest  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  and  appointed  rector  of  St.  James's 
parish,  Cambridge.  His  publications  include 
The  Conversations  of  Jesus  (1875),  and  Phillips 
Brooks  (1900). 

ABBOTT,  Rev.  Edwin  Abbott  ( 1838 — ) .  An 
English  author,  born  in  London.  He  graduated 
at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  with  distinction 
(B.A.  1861,  M.A.  1864)  ;  was  assistant  master 
in  King  Edward's  School,  Birmingham  (1802- 
64),  and  head-master  of  the  City  of  London 
School  (1865-1889),  which  he  made  one  of  the 
best  day  schools  in  England;  retired  in  1889,  and 
received  a  pension  the  next  year.  He  was  twice 
Select  Preacher  at  Cambridge  and  once  at 
Oxford.  He  published  CardinoZ  A'eicman  (1892), 
^t.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  (1898),  Shakespearian 
Qrammar  (1869;  third  edition  revised  and  en- 
larged, 1870 ) ,  a  pioneer  work  which,  though  unsci- 
entific, has  hardly  been  superseded ;  Clue,  a  Ouide 
through  Oreek  to  Hebrew  Scripture  (1900)  ;  Cor- 
rections of  Mark  Adopted  by  Matthew  and  Luke 
(1901),  and  Comparison  of  the  Words  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  tvith  those  of  the  Three  (1905). 

ABBOTT,  Emma  (Emma  Abbott  Wethebeix) 
(1849-1891).  An  American  soprano,  born  in 
Chicago,  111.  She  began  her  musical  experience 
in  the  choir  of  Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  and  afterwards  studied  in  Milan  under 
San  Giovanni  and  in  Paris  under  Wartel  and 
Albert  James.  She  made  her  d^but  at  Covent 
Garden,  London,  as  Maria  in  La  Fille  du  Regi- 
ment. For  three  years  thereafter  she  made  an 
operatic  and  concert  tour  of  England  and  Ire- 
land under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Mapleson. 
Subsequently  she  returned  to  the  United  States, 
where  she  sang  with  the  Abbott  and  Hess  Opera 
Company,  and  later  with  the  English  opera  com- 
pany long  known  by  her  name.  She  sang  in 
Martha,  Faust,  Les  Huguenots,  The  Chimes  of 
Normandy,  and  the  more  popular  works  of 
Verdi,  Bellini,  and  Donizetti.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Clara  Louise  Kellogg,  she  was  perhaps 
more  widely  known  than  any  other  American 
singer  of  her  time. 

ABBOTT,  Fbank  Frost  (1860 — ).  An  Amer- 
ican Latinist,  horn  at  Redding,  Conn.  He  grad- 
uated at  Yale  in  1882,  and  in  1891  received  the 
degree  of  Ph.D.  From  1885  to  1891  he  was 
tutor  at  Yale;  and  in  1891  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  Latin  in  the  University  of  Chicago. 
He  was  also  professor  in  the  American  School 
of  Classical  Studies  at  Rome,  from  1901  to  1902. 
He  wrote  A  History  of  Roman  Political  Institu- 
tions (1901),  The  Toledo  Manuscript  of  the 
Gcrmania  of  Tacitus  (190.3),  etc. 

ABBOTT,  GoRH AM  DuMMEB  (1807-1874).  An 
American  Congregational  clergyman  and  edu- 
cator, born  in  Hallowell,  Me.  He  graduated  at 
Bowdoin  in  1826  and  at  Andover  in  1831.  With 
his  brothers,  Jacob  and  John  S.  C.  Abbott,  he  was 
a  pioneer  in  the  higher  or  collegiate  education  of 
young  women.  In  1847  he  founded  the  Spingler 
Institute,  in  New  York  City.  The  school  main- 
tained a  high  reputation  during  its  brief  history. 
He  wrote  The  Family  at  Home,  Nathan  W. 
Dickerman,  Pleasure  and  Profit. 
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ABBOTT,  Jacob  (1803-79).  A  popular  juve- 
nile and  didactic  writer.  He  was  born  at  Hal- 
lowell, Me.  He  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College 
in  1820.  Like  his  brother  John,  he  studied  for 
the  ministry  at  Andover,  and  was  ordained  to 
the  Congregational  ministry.  From  1825  to 
1829  he  was  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural 
philosophy  at  Amherst.  He  then  established  a 
girls'  school  in  Boston,  and  in  1834  organized 
the  Eliot  Church,  Roxbury.  Five  years  later  he 
moved  to  Farmington.  He  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  life  there,  in  New  York,  and  in  foreign 
travel,  devoting  himself  wholly  to  literature. 
He  died  at  Farmington,  October  31,  1879.  Abbott 
published  more  than  two  hundred  volumes,  the 
most  noteworthy  of  which  are  The  Rolh  Books 
(28  volumes).  The  Franconia  Stories  (10  vol- 
umes). The  Rainbow  and  Lucky  Series  (5  vol- 
umes), a  number  of  juvenile  histories,  written 
in  collaboration  with  his  brother,  and  a  series  of 
histories  of  America.  He  also  edited  many 
school  books.  His  style  had  a  singular  fascina- 
tion for  the  young,  and  many  of  his  writings 
continue  to  be  popular. 

ABBOTT,  Sib  John  Joseph  Caldwell  (1821- 
93).  A  Canadian  statesman,  born  at  St.  An- 
drew's, Quebec.  He  was  educated  at  McGill 
College,  Montreal ;  studied  law,  and  in  1847  was 
called  to  the  bar.  Beginning  in  1859  he  repre- 
sented Argentcuil  County  in  the  Canadian 
Assembly  until  the  union  in  1867,  when  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Dominion  Parliament 
for  the  same  place.  In  1862  he  was  solicitor- 
general  in  the  cabinet  of  John  Sandfield  Mac- 
donald,  but  resigned  before  his  chief  lost  power. 
In  1887  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  invited  him  to 
join  the  cabinet  as  a  minister  without  portfolio, 
in  June,  1891,  on  the  death  of  Sir  John  A.  Mac- 
donald, Abbott  was  made  Premier  of  the  Domin- 
ion Government,  but  resigned  in  November,  1892, 
because  of  his  ill  health.  He  took  a  seat  in  the 
cabinet  of  his  successor,  Sir  John  Thomson,  but 
without  a  portfolio.  He  was  Dean  of  the  Facul- 
ty of  Law  of  McGill  University  for  ten  years, 
was  considered  an  authority  on  commercial  law, 
and  w^as  knighted  in  1892. 

ABBOTT,  John  Stevens  Cabot  (1805-77). 
An  American  historian,  pastor,  and  pedagogical 
writer,  a  brother  of  the  equally  prolific  Jacob 
Abbott  (q.v.).  He  was  born  at  Brunswick,  Me., 
and  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  in  1825.  He 
studied  for  the  ministry  at  Andover,  and  was 
ordained  a  Congregational  minister  in  1830. 
He  held  successive  pastorates  at  Worcester,  Rox- 
bury, and  Nantucket.  His  writings  were,  from 
the  outset,  popular.  Beginning  with  semi-relig- 
ious pedagogy.  The  Mother  at  Home  (1833), 
The  Child  at  Home,  etc.,  he  was  presently 
diverted  to  history,  and  after  1844  resigned  his 
pastorate,  giving  himself  entirely  to  literature. 
He  died  at  Fairhaven,  Conn.,  June  17,  1877. 
His  most  noteworthy  botoks  are  The  French  Revo- 
lution, The  History  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
Napoleon  at  St.  Helena,  The  History  of  Napoleon 
the  Third  (1868),  The  History  of  the  Civil  War 
in  America  (1863-65),  and  The  History  of  Fred- 
erick II.,  Called  Frederick  the  Great  (New 
York).  All  these  are  readable,  but  none  of  them 
has  any  critical  value. 

ABBOTT,  Lyman.  D.D.  ( 1835—) .  An  Ameri- 
can Congregational  clergyman  and  editor.  He 
was  born  at  Roxbury,  Mass.,  a  son  of  Jacob 
Abbott.     He  graduated  at  the  New  York  Univer- 
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sity  in  1853  and  for  a  time  practiced  law  with 
his  brothers  Austin  and  Benjamin  Vaughan 
Abbott.  Afterward  he  studied  theology  with  his 
uncle,  KeT.  John  8.  C.  Abbott,  and  became  pastor 
of  a  church  at  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  in  1860.  Five 
years  later  he  was  made  secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Union  (Free^man's)  Commission  and  became 
pastor  of  the  New  England  Church  in  New  York 
City.  In  1869  he  resigned  this  pastorate  and 
thereafter  was  successively  one  of  the  editors  of 
Harper's  Magazine,  the  principal  editor  of  the 
llluitrated  Christian  Weekly,  and,  as  associate 
of  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  an  editor  of  the  Chris- 
tian Union  (now  the  Outlook),  of  which  he  after- 
ward became  editor-in-chief.  He  succeeded  Mr. 
Beecher  as  pastor  of  Plymouth  Church,  Brook- 
lyn, in  1888,  but  resigned  in  May,  1899,  and  has 
since  devoted  himself  entirely  to  editorial  and 
literary  work.  In  collaboration  with  his 
brothers  Austin  and  Benjamin  he  wrote  two 
novels,  Conecut  Comers  (1885)  and  Matthew 
Caraiy  (1888).  Among  his  other  numerous 
works  are  commentaries,  Jesus  of  yazareth 
(1869);  Life  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher  (1883); 
Christianity  and  Social  Problems  (1896);  The 
Theology  of  an  Evolutionist  ( 1897 ) ;  Life  and 
Letter*  of  Paul  (1898)  ;  Life  and  Literature  of 
the  Ancient  Hebrews  ( 1901 ) ;  The  Rights  of  Man 
(1901);  Henry  Ward  Beecher  (1903);  The 
Great  Companion  (1904);  Personality  of  Ood 
(1905)  ;  and  Industrial  Problems  (1905). 

ABBOTT,  Thomas  KiNOSMiLL  (1829 — ).  An 
Irish  scholar.  He  was  born  at  Dublin  and  was 
educated  at  Trinity  Collie,  where  he  afterward 
occupied  the  chair  of  moral  philosophy  (1807- 
72),  of  biblical  Greek  (1875-88),  and  of  Hebrew 
(after  1879).  He  wrote  the  following  books: 
The  Elements  of  Logic  (third  edition,  1895)  ; 
Essays,  chiefly  on  the  original  texts  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  (1892);  A  Commentary 
on  Ephesians  and  Colossians  (1897);  a  trans- 
lation of  Kant's  Ethics,  with  a  memoir,  and 
Kant's  Introduction  to  Logic  (fifth  edition, 
1878). 

ABBBE'VIA'TIOITS  (Lat.  ad,  to+hrevis, 
short).  Contrivances  in  writing  for  saving 
time  and  space.  They  are  of  two  kinds,  consist- 
ing either  in  the  omission  of  some  letters,  or 
words,  or  in  the  substitution  of  some  arbitrary 
sign.  In  the  earliest  times,  when  uncial  or 
lapidary  characters  were  used,  abbreviations  by 
omission  prevailed,  such  as  we  find  in  the 
inscriptions  on  monuments,  coins,  etc.  In  these 
the  initial  letter  is  often  put  instead  of  the  whole 
word,  as  M.  for  Marcus,  F.  for  Filius.  It  was 
after  the  small  Greek  and  Roman  letters  had 
been  invented  by  transcribers  for  facilitating 
their  work  that  signs  of  abbreviation,  or  char- 
acters representing  double  consonants,  syllables, 
and  whole  words,  came  into  use.  Greek  manu- 
scripts abound  with  such  signs,  and  often  only 
one  who  has  expressly  studied  Greek  paleogra- 
phy can  make  them  out.  From  the  manuscripts 
they  passed  into  the  early  printed  editions  of 
Greek  books,  and  it  is  only  within  the  last  cen- 
tury that  they  have  quite  disappeared.  Among 
the  Romans  the  system  was  carried  to  such  an 
extent  that  L.  Annieus  Seneca  collected  and  clas- 
sified 5000  abbreviations.  The  same  practice  has 
prevailed  in  all  languages,  but  nowhere  more 
than  in  the  rabbinical  writings.  The  abbrevi- 
ations used  by  the  ancient  Romans  were  contin- 
ued and  increased   in  the  Middle  Ages.    They 
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occur  in  inscriptions,  manuscripts,  and  legal 
documents;  and  the  practice  endured  in  these 
long  after  the  invention  of  printing  had 
made  it  unnecessary  in  books.  An  act  of  Parlia- 
ment was  passed  in  the  reign  of  George  II.,  for- 
bidding the  use  of  abbreviations  in  legal  docu- 
ments. Owing  to  these  abbreviations,  the  deciph- 
ering of  old  writings  requires  special  study  and 
training,  and  forms  a  separate  science,  on  which 
numerous  treatises  have  been  written.  One  of 
the  most  exhaustive  is  Tassin's  Nouveau  Traiti 
de  Diplomatique  (6  volumes,  Paris,  1750-65). 
See  Paleoobapht. 

In  ordinary  writing  and  printing  few  abbrevia- 
tions are  now  employed.  The  sign  <£,  originally 
an  abbreviation  for  the  Latin  et,  "and,"  is  one 
of  the  few  still  to  be  met  with  of  this  arbitrary 
kind.  It  does  not  stand  properly  for  a  word, 
for  it  is  used  in  different  languages,  but  for  an 
idea,  and  is  as  much  a  symbol  as  +.  The  abbre- 
viations by  using  the  initials  of  Latin  words 
that  are  still  in  use  are  chiefly  confined  to  titles, 
dates,  and  a  few  phrases;  as  MA.  {magister 
artium) ,  Master  of  Arts;  A.D.  {anno  Domini) , 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord;  e.g.  (exempli  gratia), 
tor  example.  Many  are  now  formed  from  Eng- 
lish words  in  the  same  way;  as  F.G.S.,  Fellow 
of  the  Geological   Society;    B.C.,  before  Christ. 

The  following  table  contains  many  of  the 
more  important  abbreviations  in  general  use. 
There  are  omitted  from  it  many  others  whose 
meanings  are  obvious,  and  all  abbreviations  for 
days,  months,  countries.  States,  many  proper 
names,  as  those  of  the  Scriptures;  grammatical, 
scientific,  and  other  technical  terms;  familiar 
titles,  as  JIfr.,  Oov.;  and  the  majority  of  commer- 
cial terms,  as  B/1,  bill  of  lading.  The  names  of 
many  societies  are  omitted,  especially  when  their 
abbreviations,  as  Y.M.C.A.,  are  well  known. 

A.B.,  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Abp.,  Archbishop. 

A.C.   {ante  Christum),  Before  Christ. 

Accel. {accelerando) ,  In  music,  more  quickly. 

A.D.  (anno  Domini),  In  the  year  of  our  Lord. 

A.D.C.,  Aide-de-camp. 

A.H.  {anno  Begirce) ,  In  the  year  of  the 
Hegira   (reckoning  from  022  a.d.). 

Ad.  Lib.  {ad  libitum).  At  pleasure. 

Act.  (oitatis).  Of  (his  or  her)  age. 

A.M.  {ante  meridiem).  Before  noon;  {anno 
mundi).  In  the  year  of  the  world;  (artium  mag- 
ister). Master  of  Arts. 

An.   (anno).  In  the  year. 

Anon.,  Anonymous. 

A.R.A.,  Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  (Lon- 
don). 

A.S..'^.,  American  Statistical  Association. 

A.T.S.,  American  Tract  Society. 

A.U.C.  (ab  urbe  condita) ,  From  the  building 
of  the  city — that  is,  Rome. 

A. v..  Authorized  Version. 

b.,  Born. 

BA.  or  A.B.  (artium  baccalaureus) ,  Bachelor 
of  Arts. 

Bart,  or  Bt.,  Baronet. 

B.C.,  Before  Christ. 

B.C.L.,  Bachelor  of  Civil  I.*w. 

B.D.,  Bachelor  of  Divinity. 

B.L.,  Bachelor  of  Letters. 

B.LL.,  Bachelor  of  Laws. 

B.M.,  Bachelor  of  Medicine. 

B.Mus.,  Bachelor  of  Music. 

Bp.,  Bishop. 

B.S.  or  B.Sc,  Bachelor  of  Science. 
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B.V.M.,  Blessed  Virgin  Mary. 

C.  (centum),  a  hundred;  chapter;  c.  (circa), 
about;  c.  century.    Also  C.=Centignide. 

Cantab.   {Cantabrigiengis) ,  Of  Cambridge. 

C.B.,  Companion  oif  the  Bath. 

C.E.,  Civil  Engineer. 

cf.  or  ep.,  Confer;  compare. 

C.I.,  Order  of  the  Crown  of  India. 

C.I.E.,  Companion  of  the  Order  of  the  Indian 
Empire. 

C.M.G.,  Companion  of  St.  Michael  and  St. 
George. 

Co.,  County. 

c/o,  Care  of. 

C.O.D..  Cash,  or  collect,  on  delivery. 

Cr.,  Creditor. 

Cresc.  (crescendo) ,  In  music,  more  loudly. 

C.S.I.,  Companion  of  the  Star  of  India. 

cwt.,  Hundred-weight. 

d.  {denarius),  Penny;  died. 

D.C.    {da  capo).  From  the  beginning. 

D.C.L..  Doctor  of  Civil  Law. 

D.D.,  Doctor  of  Divinity;  dontim  dedit. 

D.D.S.,  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery. 

D.G.  {Dei  gratia).  By  the  grace  of  God;  {Deo 
graiiai)  thanJcs  be  to  God. 

Dim.   ((diminuendo).  In  music,  less  loudly. 

D.Lit.,  Doctor  of  Literature. 

Do.    (Ital.  detto,  said).  Ditto,  the  same. 

D.O.M.  {Deo  Optimo  tnaximo),  To  God  the 
best  and  greatest. 

Dr.,  Doctor,  debtor. 

D.Sc.,  Doctor  of  Science. 

D.S.O.,  Companion  of  the  Distinguished  Ser- 
vice Order. 

D.V.  {Deo  volente),  God  willing. 

dwt..  Pennyweight. 

e.g.  or  ex.  gr.  {exempli  gratia),  For  example. 

et.  al.   {et  alii).  And  others. 

etc.  {et  cetera) ,  And  the  rest;  and  so  on. 

et  seq.   (et  sequentia).  And  the  following. 

F.,  Fahrenheit. 

f.  (forte),  loudly. 

F.  and  A.  M.,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons. 

F.D.   (fidei  defensor),  Defender  of  the  Faith. 

B.  (fortissimo) ,  Very  loud. 

f.  or  If.,  Following. 

fl.  (^ortti*).  Flourished. 

F.M..  Field  Marshal. 

F.R.C.P.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physi- 
cians. 

F.R.C.S.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons. 

F.R.G.S.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society. 

F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 

F.S.A.,  ii'ellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiqua- 
ries. 

G.C.B.  (Knight),  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath. 

G.C.M.G.  (Knight).  Grand  Cross  of  St. 
Michael  and  St.  George. 

G.C.S.T.  (Knight),  Grand  Commander  of  the 
Star  of  India. 

H.B.M.,  His   (or  Her)    Britannic  Majesty. 

H.E.,  His  Eminence;  His  Excellency. 

H.I.H.,  His  (or  Her)  Imperial  Highness. 

H.M.S.,  His  (or  Her)  Majesty's  Service,  or 
Ship. 

H.S.H.,  His  (or  Her)   Serene  Highness. 

I.  {imperator  or  imperatrix) ,  Emperor  or 
Empress. 

ib.  or  ibid,   (ibidem),  In  the  same  place. 

Id.  (idem).  The  same;   (idus),  the  Ides. 

i.e.  (td  est),  That  is. 
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I.H.S.*  (lesus  Eominum  Balvator),  Jesus  the 
Saviour  of  men. 

Incog,    (ital.   incognito),  Unknown. 

Inf.    (infra).  Below. 

In  loc.  (in  loco).  In  the  place  referred  to. 

I.N.R.I.  (lesus  yaxarenus  Rex  Judaarum), 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  King  of  tlie  Jews. 

Inst,  (instonte—mense  understood).  In  the 
current  (month). 

I.O.O.F.,  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows. 

J.C.D.  {juris  cirHis  doctor).  Doctor  of  Civil 
Law. 

J.P.,  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

Jr.,  Junior. 

J.U.D.  (juris  utriusque  doctor).  Doctor  of 
Laws,  i.e.,  both  of  civil  and  canon  law. 

Kal.  (A'atendcE),  The  Kalends. 

K.C.,  King's  Counsel. 

K.C.B.,  Knight  Commander  of  the  Bath. 

K.C.M.G.,  Knight  Commander  of  St.  Michael 
and  St.  George. 

K.C.S.I.,  Knight  Commander  of  the  Star  of 
India. 

K.P.,  Knight  of  St.  Patrick. 

K.T.,  Knight  of  the  Thistle. 

L.  (libra).  Pound  (in  English  money). 

Ib.   (libra).  Pound   (weight). 

I.e.  (toco  citato).  In  the  place  cited;  (lower 
case)  small  letters  in  printing. 

leg.  (/c<;n(o),  smoothly. 

L.H.D.  )  (litterarum     kumaniorum    doctor), 

Litt.D.  \  Doctor  of  Literature,  or  Letters. 

LL.B.  (legum  baccalaureus) ,  Bachelor  of  Laws 
(the  double  L  denoting  the  plural). 

LL.D.  ({e^um  doctor).  Doctor  of  Laws. 

L.S.   (lociis  sigilli).  The  place  of  the  seaL 

M.,  Monsieur;  MM.,  Messieurs  (plural); 
(meridies)  noon. 

M.A.,  Master  of  Arts. 

M.B.,  Bachelor  of  Medicine. 

M.C.,  Member  of  Congress. 

M.D.   (medicina  doctor).  Doctor  of  Medicine. 

M.E..  Mining  or  Mechanical  Engineer;  Meth- 
odist Episcopal. 

mf.  (mezzo  forte),  Moderately  loud. 

M.F.H.,  Master  of  Fox  Hounds. 

Mile.,  Mademoiselle. 

Mme..  Madame. 

M.P.,  Member  of  Parliament;  Methodist  Prot- 
estant. 

M.S.  or  M.Sc,  Master  of  Science. 

MS..  Manuscript;   MSS.,  manuscripts. 

Mus.D.   (musiccB  doctor).  Doctor  of  Music. 

N.B.  (nota  bene),  Mark  well. 

nem.  con.  ( nemine  contradicente) ,  Unanimous- 
ly- 

n.d..  No  date. 

Non.  (nonm),  The  Nones. 

N.S.,  New  style. 

Ob.  (obiit).  Died. 

O.P.  (ordinis  prcedicatorum) ,  Ot  the  Domin- 
ican Order. 

O.S.,  Old  stvle. 

O.S.A.,  Order  of  St.  Augustine. 

O.S.F..  Order  of  St.  Francis. 

Oxon.  (O.Tcmtejwis),  Of  Oxford. 

p.   (piano).  Softly. 

P.O.,  Privy  Councilor. 

•This  was  orlelnallT  written  1113,  the  ilrot  throe  Oreek  let- 
ters of  the  name.Tesui;  but  it«  orjjln  having  been  loetaight  of, 
by  dnbRtitiitini;  S  for  S  and  then  mlHtaklng  the  Greek  H  (long 
e)  for  Latin  H.  a  BJKnlflcation  was  fonnd  for  each  letter.  The 
pynihol  wftft  further  developed  by  convertinp  the  horizontal 
stroke,  which  waa  the  elgn  of  abbreviation,  into  a  cm«a,  in 
which  form  It  i»  the  recofnilzed  device  of  the  Jesuit  order. 
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Pb.B.  (pkilosophia  haccalaureiu) ,  Bachelor  of 
Philosophy. 

Ph.D.  {philosophia  doctor).  Doctor  of  Philos- 
ophy. 

P.E.,  Protestant  Episcopal. 

Ph.G.,  Graduate  Pharmacist. 

P.L.,  Poet  Laureate. 

P.M.  {post  meridiem),  After  noon;  postmas- 
ter. 

pp.  {pianissimo) ,  Very  softly. 

P.P..  Parish  priest. 

P.P.C.  (Fr.  pour  prendre  congi) ,  To  take 
leave. 

p.,  Page;  pp.,  pages. 

pro  tern,  {pro  tempore).  For  the  time. 

prox.  {proanmo — mense  understood),  In  the 
next   (month). 

P.S.    {fiost  scriptum),  Postscript. 

P.T.O.,  Please  turn  over. 

Q.,  Query  or  question. 

Q.C.,  Queen's  Counsel. 

Q.E.D.  {quod  erat  demonstrandum),  Which 
was  to  be  proved. 

Q.E.F.  {quod  erat  faciendum),  Which  was  to 
be  done. 

Q.S.   {quantum  sufftoit) ,  A  sufficient  quantity. 

q.v.  {quod  vide) ,  Which  see. 

R.  ( rew  or  regina) ,  King  or  queen.  Also,  R.  = 
Reaumur. 

R.  or  R  (recipe),  Take. 

R.A.,  Royal  Academician;  Royal  Artillery; 
Royal  Arch. 

rail,    {rallentando) ,  More  slowly. 

R.A.M.,  Royal  Academy  of  Music. 

R.C.,  Roman  Catholic. 

R.E.,  Royal  Engineers. 

R.I.P.  {requiescat  in  pace),  May  he  rest  in 
peace. 

rit.  {ritardando).  More  slowly. 

R.M.,  Royal  Marines. 

R.N.,  Royal  Navy. 

R.S.V.P.  (Fr.  r^pondez  s'il  vous  plati).  Please 
reply. 

R.V.,  Revised  version. 

8.,  Saint;  south;  shilling;  SS.,  saints. 

sc.  {scilicet).  Namely;  understood. 

sf.  {sforzando).  With  marked  emphasis. 

8.J.,  Society  of  Jesus. 

s.p.  {sine  prole).  Without  issue. 

S.P.Q.R.  {senatus  populusque  Ronmnus),  The 
Senate  and  People  of  Rome. 

sq.  {sequent).  The  following;  sqq.  in  the 
plural. 

Sr..  Senior. 

S.S.,  Steamship ;  Sunday  school. 

St.,  Saint;  street. 

S.T.D.  {sanct(e  theologite  doctor).  Doctor  of 
Divinity. 

S.T.P.  {sancta  theologia  professor).  Doctor 
oi  Divinity. 

sup.    {supra),  above. 

s.v.    {sub  voce).  Under  the  heading. 

T.C.D.,  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

Twp.,  Township. 

ult.  {ultimo — mense  understood),  In  the  last 
(month). 

U.P.,  United  Presbyterian. 

U.S.,  United  SUtes. 

U.SA.,  United  States  of  America;  United 
States  Army. 

U.S.N.,  United  States  Navy. 

V.C,  Victoria  Cross;  Vice  Chancellor. 

vs.  (oetviM),  Against. 

Consult,  for  a  reproduction  of  13,000  abbrevia- 
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tions  used  in  old  Latin  MSS.,  Campelli,  Diai<k- 
nario  di  Abbreviature  (Milan,  1899). 

ABBBE'VLA.TIO  PLAC'IT<yBTJM  (Lat., 
abridgment  or  abstract  of  pleas).  A  record 
of  judicial  decisions  in  the  itinerant  Court  of  the 
King's  Bench  (curia  regis,  q.v.)  in  the  Norman 
period  of  English  law.  It  is  one  of  the  earliest 
collections  of  judicial  precedents  in  our  law, 
antedating  the  Year  Books  (q.v.).  It  was  first 
published  in  1811.  See  articles  on  Nobman  L.VW ; 
Plea;  Pleading;  Masteb  ot-  the  Rolls;  and 

RSPOBT. 

ABBBE'VIA'TOBS.  In  the  Papal  Court,  a 
college  of  eleven  prelates  to  whom  the  revision  of 
the  papal  bulls  and  other  similar  documents  is 
committed,  and  who  sign  them  in  the  name  of 
the  Cardinal  Vice  Chancellor.  They  date  from 
Pius  II.  (1458-64),  and  derive  their  name  from 
the  fact  that  by  means  of  traditional  abbrevia- 
tions they  prepared  a  short  minute  of  the  decis- 
ion, which  they  subsequently  expanded  into 
proper  form. 

ABBT,  apt,  Thomas  (1738-66).  A  German 
author,  born  at  Ulm,  educated  at  the  University 
of  Halle,  and  professor  of  mathematics  at  Rin- 
teln.  He  did  much  toward  the  improvement  of 
the  language  of  his  country.  Of  his  books  the 
more  important  are  Vttm  Vcrdienste  (1766),  and 
Vom  Tod  filr's  Vaterland  (1761). 

ABCHEBOK,  ab'she-rOn',  or  ABSHSBON. 

See  Apsukbon. 

ABD,  ftbd.  In  Arabic  and  in  the  Sem- 
itic languages  in  general,  "slave"  or  "serv- 
ant," as  in  Abd- Allah,  "servant  of  Allah";  Abd- 
al-Kader,  "servant  of  the  mighty  one,"  etc. 

ABD  AT.T.ATT  rBK  ZTTBAXa,  Bbd  &'lk  'b'u 
sSS'bar'  (622-692).  Ruler  of  Mecca.  He  was  the 
son  of  Zubair  and  nephew,  by  alliance,  of  the 
Prophet.  Believing  himself  more  entitled  to  the 
caliphate  than  Yazid,  the  son  of  the  usurper,  Abd 
Allah  began  to  struggle  for  supremacy  after  All's 
assassination.  He  seized  Mecca,  holding  it  against 
Yazid,  Caliph  of  Damascus.  During  the  siege  the 
Kaaba  was  destroyed,  but  Yazid's  death  saved 
the  city  from  capture.  Abd  Allah  was  acknowl- 
edged Caliph  of  Mecca,  and  rebuilb  and  restored 
the  city  by  685.  The  caliphs  of  Damascus  re- 
newed the  war,  and  Mecca  was  again  besieged, 
and  after  a  stubborn  resistance  was  finally  taken 
by  assault,  and  Abd  Allah,  who  retreated  within 
the  Kaaba,  was  slain. 

ABD  ALLAH  IBN  TASHFTJB,  tiish'fSSr 
(died  1058).  The  founder  of  the  Almoravide  sect 
in  Morocco,  which  in  a  short  space  of  time, 
through  the  propaganda  of  the  sword,  became 
transformed  into  a  temporal  power,  overran 
northern  Africa  and  conquered  Mohammedan 
Spain.  Though  holding  supreme  authority  for  a 
long  time,  he  was  content  with  no  other  title 
than  that  of  "Theologian." 

ABD-AL-LATIP,  abd'  41  14-t«f'.  See  Abd- 
i-l-Latif. 

ABD    AL    HTTMIXT    ABTT    ICOHAHICBD, 

abd  ai  mOB'min  a'boo  mA-hSm'm«d  (c.l094- 
1163).  The  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Almo- 
hades  (q.v.).  He  was  born  at  Tajira,  in  the 
Province  of  Tlemcen,  North  Africa,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Kuraiya,  one  of  the  Berber  tribes 
of  the  Atlas  region.  After  the  death  of  Ibn 
Tumart,  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Almohades, 
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who  had  shown  great  favor  to  Abd  al  Mumin, 
he  was  chosen  as  his  successor.  He  now  as- 
sumed the  title  of  Caliph,  put  the  Almo- 
ravides  to  flight,  and  conquered  the  cities  of 
Oran,  Tlemcen,  Fez,  Sal«,  Ceuta,  and  finally, 
after  a  siege  of  eleven  months,  Morocco  (1140- 
47).  He  extended  his  dominion  over  Al- 
Maghrib  and  the  other  provinces  of  North  Africa, 
and  passed  over  into  Spain,  conquered  Cordova 
(1148),  Almeria  (1151),  and  Oranada  (1154)  ; 
in  short,  the  greater  part  of  Mohammedan  Spain. 
ABD-EIi-AZIZ,  MULAI  (1878—).  Sultan 
of  Morocco.  He  was  born  at  Marakesh,  and  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  Sultan  Mulai  Hassan,  in  1894. 
He  was  friendly  towards  Europeans,  taking  great 
interest  in  all  kinds  of  Western  inventions.  His 
foreign  sympathies  offended  his  subjects,  and  in 
1902  a  formidable  rebellion  broke  out  under  the 
leaderhip  of  a  prophet,  Bu  Hamara.  The  result- 
ing disorders  gave  France  an  opportunity  to  es- 
tablish its  predominance  in  the  country  and  led  to 
the  Algeciras  Conference  in  1906.    See  MoBOCCO. 

ABS-EL-KADEB  IBN  KOTTHI  AD-OIIT, 
ttba'el-ka'der  'b'n  mJ5oOi6  id-dSn'  (c.  1807-83). 
An  Algerian  ruler  and  patriot.  He  was  born 
near  Mascara,  and  was  educated  under  the  super- 
vision of  his  father  at  the  Ghetna,  an  educational 
institution  of  the  Marabouts.  In  his  eighth  year 
Abd-el-Kader  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  with 
his  father ;  and  in  1827  he  visited  Egypt,  where, 
in  Cairo  and  Alexandria,  he  first  came  in  contact 
with  Western  civilization.  He  had  a  gifted 
mind,  and  a  character  marked  by  religious  enthu- 
siasm and  a  tendency  to  melancholy.  He  was 
free  from  cruelty  and  sensuality.  He  studied 
in  the  chief  schools  of  Fez,  maintained  the  faith 
of  his  people,  and  used  their  fanaticism  as  one 
of  his  most  important  sources  of  influence.  His 
public  career  began  at  the  time  of  the  conquest 
of  Algiers  by  the  French.  No  sooner  was  the 
power  of  the  Turks  broken,  than  the  Arab  tribes 
of  the  province  of  Oran  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  themselves  independent.  They 
obtained  possession  of  Mascara  and  elected  Abd- 
el-Kader  their  emir.  He  established  his  author- 
ity over  a  number  of  the  neighboring  tribes. 
He  attacked  the  French,  and  after  two  bloody 
battles,  fought  on  December  3,  1833,  and  Janu- 
ary 6,  1834,  against  General  Desmichels,  then 
commanding  in  Oran,  obliged  the  latter  to  enter 
into  a  treaty  with  him.  In  the  interior  of  the 
country  his  power  spread  rapidly.  The  cities 
and  tribes  of  the  provinces  of  Oran  and  Titeri 
acknowledged  him  as  their  sultan;  the  more 
distant  tribes  sent  him  ambassadors  with  pres- 
ents. Hostilities  were  soon  resumed  between 
him  and  the  French.  General  Tr^szel,  at  the 
head  of  a  French  army,  was  attacked  at  Makta, 
on  June  28,  1835,  by  nearly  20,000  Arab  cavalry, 
and  suffered  a  defeat.  The  tide  turned,  how- 
ever, and  after  a  struggle  of  six  years  Abd-el- 
Kader  found  himself  obliged  (1841)  to  take 
refuge  in  Morocco.  There  he  succeeded  in  organ- 
izing a  religious  war  against  the  enemies  of 
Islam,  and  the  arms  of  France  were  now  turned 
against  Morocco  for  the  support  given  to  him. 
After  the  decisive  battle  of  Isly(  1844)  the  Sultan 
of  Morocco  was  obliged  to  give  up  Abd-el-Kader's 
cause,  but  soon  found  that  the  latter  was  at  least 
his  equal  in  power.  The  end  of  Abd-el-Kader's 
power,  however,  had  come.  On  the  night  of 
December  11,  1847,  he  made  a  bold  attack  on 
the  Moorish  camp,  in  which  he  was  defeated. 
He  fled  with  his  followers  to  Algeria,  where  the 
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greater  part  surrendered  to  the  French.  Dis- 
pirited, Abd-el-Kader  surrendered  December  22, 
1847,  to  General  Lamoricifere  and  the  Duo 
dAumale.  He  wae  kept  a  prisoner  with 
his  family  at  Toulon,  Pau,  and  the  Ch&teau 
d'Amboise.  Liberated  in  1852  by  Napoleon  III., 
he  lived  at  Brussa,  in  Asia  Minor,  till  1855. 
He  then,  for  a  time,  lived  in  Constantinople, 
and  finally  made  his  home  in  Damascus.  For 
his  services  during  the  Syrian  massacres  of  1800 
he  received  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  from  Napoleon  III.  In  1805  he  visited 
Paris  and  England,  and  was  present  at  the  Paris 
Exposition  in  1867.  In  his  retirement  he  wrote 
a  religious  work,  a  translation  of  which  was  pub- 
lished at  Paris  in  1858,  under  the  title,  Rappel 
A  I'intelUgent :  avis  A  I'indiffirent.  He  died  in 
Damascus,  May  26,  1883.  See  Algeria  ;  consult 
C.  H.  Churchill.  The  Life  of  Abd-el-Kader  (Lon- 
don, 1867,  described  as  "written  from  his  own  dic- 
tation and  compiled  from  other  authentic  sources," 
highly  eulogistic,  and  in  no  sense  a  scientific  biog- 
raphy :  Lamfnaire,  Vie,aventure8,combats,amour9 
et  prise  d' Abd-el-Kader  (Paris,  1848)  ;  Bellemare, 
Abd-el-Kader,  sa  vie  politiqtie  et  militaire  (Paris, 
1863)  and  the 'Life' by  Pichon  (1899). 

ABD-EL-MELEK,  abd'el-mftlek.  See  Asuai. 

ABD-EL-WAHHAB,  abd'el-wah'hab.  See 
Wahabih. 

AB'DEJtOK.  A  Tyrian  who  distinguished 
himself  by  solving  the  riddles  which  had  been 
propounded  to  his  master,  Hiram,  by  King  Solo- 
mon. According  to  the  story,  Solomon  chal- 
lenged Hiram  and  the  Tyrians  to  a  contest  of 
wits,  each  side  sending  riddles  for  solution  by 
the  other.  Solomon  had  already  won  in  the 
competition  and  the  amount  agreed  upon  as  a 
wager  had  been  paid  him,  when  Abdemon  entered 
the  lists,  and  not  only  found  answers  to  the 
riddles  which  had  baffled  his  countrymen,  but 
also  invented  others.  Solomon  failed  to  answer 
them  and  returned  the  forfeit. 

ABDE'SA  (Gk.  'ApSvpa).  A  town  on  the 
coast  of  Thrace  between  the  mouth  of  the  Nestus 
and  Lake  Bistonis.  It  is  fabled  to  have  been 
founded  by  Hercules  on  the  spot  where  his 
favorite,  Abderus,  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the 
steeds  of  Diomedcs.  It  was  colonized  656  B.C. 
under  the  leadership  of  Timesius  of  Clazomenae, 
but  soon  after  was  destroyed  by  the  Thracians, 
and  in  543  B.C.  was  recolonized  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Teos.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Protagoras, 
Demoeritus,  Anaxarchus,  the  later  Heeatieus,  and 
other  distinguished  men.  The  natives  were,  how- 
ever, proverbial  for  stupidity,  and  'Abderite'  was 
a  term  of  rpjircicli. 

ABD-EB-BAHMAN  or  ABDEBBAKMAN. 
The  name  of  several  Arab  rulers  of  Spain.  See 
Omuiads. 

ABD-EB-BAEMAN,    IBN    ABBALLAH, 

abd'er-rUli'min  'b'n  Sb-dilllA  (T-732).  A  Sara- 
cen governor  of  Spain.  At  the  head  of  about 
80,000  men  he  invaded  Gaul  in  732,  but  encoun- 
tered the  Franks  under  Charles  Martel  and 
Eudes,  near  Poitii'r.s  (October,  732).  After  six 
days  of  hand-to-hand  fighting,  during  which  Abd- 
cr-Rahman  was  slain,  the  Christians  gained  a 
decisive  victory,  and  put  an  effectual  check  to 
the  conquests  of  the  Arabs  of  Spain. 

AB'DICATION  (Lat.  abdicatio,  renuncia- 
tion, from  nb,  away  from  +  dicare,  to  proclaim). 
The  renunciation  of  an  office,  generally  the  office 
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of  ruler  or  sovereign.  It  is  rarely  done  out  of 
pure  preference  of  a  private  station,  but  is  gen- 
erally the  result  of  vexation  and  disappointment. 
The  general  well-being  of  a  State  is  sometimes 
served  by  the  abdication  of  its  ruler.  Military 
reverses,  popular  disaffections,  court  scandals 
and  other  causes  often  render  it  imperative. 
History  records  many  abdications  of  this  char- 
acter. It  was  perhaps  voluntarily  and  from 
being  wearied  with  dominion,  that  Diocletian, 
and  along  with  him  Moximian,  abdicated  (305). 
Christina  of  Sweden  retired  from  the  throne 
(1654)  out  of  preference  for  the  freedom  of 
private  life,  but  wished  still  to  exercise  the 
rights  of  a  sovereign.  Charles  V.  of  Germany 
laid  down  the  crown  (1566)  and  assumed  the 
humble  habit  of  a  monk,  because  his  great 
schemes  had  failed.  Philip  V.  of  Spain  laid 
down  the  crown  in  1724,  but  resumed  it  on 
the  death  of  his  son.  Amadeus  VIII.  of  Savoy 
abdicated  (1449)  to  become  a  priest.  Victor 
Amadeus  II.  of  Sardinia,  who  abdicated  in  1730, 
wished  to  recall  the  step,  but  this  was  not 
allowed.  Louis  Bonaparte  resigned  the  crown  of 
Holland  in  1810  rather  than  consent  to  treat  that 
country  as  a  province  of  France.  Charles  Em- 
manuel II.  of  Sardinia  retired  from  the  throne 
in  1802,  not  finding  himself  able  to  cope  with  the 
French.  Victor  Emmanuel  I.  of  Sardinia  re- 
signed in  1821  in  consequence  of  a  revolutionary 
movement.  William  I.  of  the  Netherlands  re- 
signed (1840)  in  great  measure  by  reason  of  his 
mortification  at  the  disastrous  results  of  his 
policy  regarding  Belgium.  Foreign  force  com- 
pelled the  abdication  of  Augustus  the  Strong  of 
Poland  (1706),  and  later,  that  of  Stanislaus 
Leszczynski  (1736)  and  of  Poniatowski  (1795); 
as  well  as  that  of  Charles  IV.  of  Spain  (1808), 
and  of  Napoleon  (1814  and  1815).  Insurrec- 
tions have  been  the  most  frequent  cause  of  forced 
abdications.  The  early  history  of  the  Scandi- 
navian kingdoms  abounds  in  instances.  In 
England,  the  compulsory  abdication  of  Richard 
II.  (1399)  is  an  early  example.  More  recent 
times  saw  Charles  X.  of  France  (1830)  and  Louis 
Philippe  (1848)  retire  before  the  storm  of  revo- 
lution. The  abdication  of  Ferdinand  of  Austria 
(1848)  was  a  consequence  of  the  events  of  the 
year  of  revolutions;  that  of  Charles  Albert  of 
Sardinia  (1849)  of  the  battle  of  Novara.  Of 
several  cases  among  German  princes,  the  chief 
is  tnat  of  Ludwig  of  Bavaria  ( 1848) .  Amadeus, 
King  of  Spain,  felt  himself  obliged  to  give  up 
his  crown  on  February  11,  1873.  Prince 
Alexander  of  Bulgaria  was  compelled  in  1886 
to  relinquish  his  principality,  and  three  years 
later  King  Milan  I.  of  Servia,  worried  by  domes- 
tic troubles  and  beset  by  internal  dissensions 
in  his  kingdom,  left  the  throne  to  his  son  Alex- 
ander I.  In  some  countries,  the  king  can  abdi- 
cate whenever  he  pleases;  but  in  England,  the 
constitutional  relation  between  the  crown  and 
the  nation  being  of  the  nature  of  a  contract, 
the  king  or  queen,  it  is  considered,  cannot  abdi- 
cate without  the  consent  of  Parliament.  It  is, 
however,  said  that  the  king  does  abdicate,  or,  to 
speak  perhaps  more  correctly,  an  abdication 
may  be  presumed,  and  acted  on  by  the  people, 
if  his  conduct  politically  and  overtly  is  inconsis- 
tent with,  and  subversive  of,  the  system  of  con- 
stitutional government  of  which  the  qualified 
monarchy  of  his  office  forms  part.  At  the  con- 
ference between  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament 
previous  to  the  passing  of  the  statute  which 


settled  the  crown  on  William  III.,  it  would 
appear  that  the  word  "abdicated"  with  reference 
to  King  James  II.  was  advisedly  used  instead 
of  "deserted" — the  meaning,  it  is  presumed, 
being  that  King  James  had  not  only  deserted  his 
office,  but  that  by  his  acts  and  deeds,  of  which 
the  said  desertion  formed  part,  he  had,  in  view 
of  the  Constitution,  ceased  to  have  right  to  the 
throne.  From  tliis  it  may  be  inferred  that  abdi- 
cation was  considered  to  have  a  twofold  political 
signification,  involving  maladministration  as 
well  as  desertion.  The  Scottish  convention,  how- 
ever, more  vigorously  and  distinctly  resolved 
that  King  James  "had  forefaulted  [forfeited] 
the  crown,  and  the  throne  was  become  vacant." 
ABDI-CHIBA,  ab'd6-ch6^4.  A  governor  of 
Jerusalem  in  the  time  of  Amenophis  IV.  (1403- 
1385  B.C.).  If  correctly  read,  his  name  probably 
designates  him  as  a  "servant  of  Hadad,"  the 
storm-god;  but  it  possibly  was  pronotmced 
"Ardu-hipa,"  and  may  have  been  of  Mitanian 
origin  (compare  Pu-hipa,  Tadu-hipa,  Gilu-hipa). 
Among  the  letters  found  at  El  Amama,  the  site 
of  Amcnophis's  capital,  Chut-t-Aten,  in  1888, 
Abdi-chiba  was  the  author  of  at  least  six  (179- 
184,  edition  Winckler)  and  possibly  of  two  more 
(185,  186).  He  is  also  mentioned  in  a  letter  of 
Shuwardata  (166).  These  letters  are  written  in 
cimeiform  characters  and  in  a  Babylonian  lan- 
guage that  was  no  doubt  spoken  by  a  part  of  the 
population  in  Syria.  Abdi-chiba  apparently  came 
from  a  family  that  had  reigned  over  Jerusalem 
before  the  Egyptian  conquest,  as  he  repeatedly 
reminded  Amenophis  of  the  fact  that  his  father 
and  mother  had  not  made  him  a  ruler,  but  the 
strong  arm  of  the  great  king,  probably  Ameno- 
phis III.,  had  given  him  the  territory  of  his 
ancestors,  who  may  have  been  Mitanians  or  Hit- 
tites.  As  king  he  seems  to  have  had  a  certain 
control  over  the  governors  of  Palestine.  With  his 
neighbors,  Shuwardata  at  Kilti-Keilah  and  Mil- 
kili  at  Gath,  he  was  often  at  war.  He  was 
accused  by  them  of  having  plotted  with  the 
Khabiri  and  taken  possession  of  Kilti,  while  he 
charged  them  with  the  capture  of  Bit  Ninib,  a 
town  belonging  to  the  country  of  Urusalim,and 
with  betraying  the  land  into  the  hands  of  the 
Khabiri.  These  were,  perhaps,  the  Hebrews  in 
the  widest  sense,  including  Isrnelitish,  Edom- 
itish,  Moabitish,  and  Ammonitish  clans.  The 
term  Abiru  probably  means  simply  a  "nomad,"  a 
"wanderer."  Neither  the  Egyptian  resident,  nor 
the  king  himself,  seems  to  have  trusted  Abdi- 
chiba.  and  the  correspondence  leaves  it  doubtful 
whether  the  relief  he  asked  for  was  finally  grant- 
ed. These  Amama  letters  have  been  published  by 
Winckler,  in  Der  Thontafclfund  von  El  Amama 
(Berlin,  1889-00),  and  Keilinschriftliche  Bihlio- 
thek.  Volume  V.  (1896).  They  have  also  been 
translated  or  discussed  by  Half'^'y  in  Journal 
Asiatique  (Paris,  1891).  and  in  Revue  Sfmitique 
(Paris,  1893),  bv  Zimmem  in  Zritschrift  fur  As- 
sprioloqie  (I^ip'zig,  1891.  vi  :  245-263),  bv  Jas- 
trow  in  Journal  of  Bihlicnl  Literature  (Boston, 
1892.  95-124),  and  Jtelraica.  ix  :  24-46 (Chicago), 
by  Delattre  in  Rexnte  des  questions  hintoriquea 
(Paris.  1896),  and  by  Eduard  Meyer  in 
.^:irmtiaca   (Berlin,  1897). 

ABDIEIi,  ab'dl-iM   (Heb.  'ahd,  servant  +  'H. 
god).     In  Paradise  Lost,  the  faithful  anffel  who 
opposed  the  revolt  in  heaven  bepim  by  Satan. 
ABDOTHEN.    The  lower  cavity  of  the  human 
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body.  The  trunk  of  the  human  body  is  divided 
by  the  diaphragm  into  two  cavities — the  upper 
being  the  thorax  or  chest,  and  tlie  lower  the 
abdomen  or  belly.  Both  the  cavity  and  the 
viscera  it  contains  are  included  in  the  term 
abdomen.  It  contains  the  liver,  pancreas, 
spleen,  and  kidneys,  as  well  as  the  stomach, 
small  and  large  intestine.  The  lower  bowel, 
the  bladder,  and  internal  organs  of  generation 
lie  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  cavity,  which  is 
called  the  pelvis.  The  abdomen  is  lined  by  a 
serous  membrane,  the  peritoneum,  which  is 
folded  over  the  viscera,  allowing  them  a  certain 
freedom  of  motion,  but  keeping  them  in  their 

S roper  relations  to  each  other.     The  abdomen  is 
ivided  by  two  imaginary  horizontal  lines  into 
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three  principal  zones — the  upper  or  epigastric, 
the  middle  or  umbilical,  and  the  lower  or  hypo- 
gastric. These  are  again  subdivided  by  two 
vertical  lines — the  side-divisions  being  called  the 
hypochondriac,  lumbar,  and  iliac  regions  respec- 
tively; the  names  epigastric  and  umbilical  are 
then  applied  in  a  restricted  sense  to  the  middle 
divisions  of  the  two  upper  zones,  while  the 
middle  division  of  the  lower  is  called  the  hypo- 
gastric region.  The  abdominal  viscera  are  sub- 
ject to  many  important  acute  and  chronic  affec- 
tions, to  which  reference  is  made  under  their 
respective  headings. 

Abdomen.  In  entomology,  the  last  of  the 
three  parts  into  which  the  body  of  an  insect  is 
divided.  It  is  composed  of  a  number  of  rings  or 
segments,  frequently  nine,  more  or  less  distinct 
from  eacli  other.  It  contains  a  portion  of  the 
intestines  and  the  sexual  organs.  In  the  perfect 
insect,  its  segments  bear  no  legs  or  wings;  but 
the  hind  legs  of  larvae  or  caterpillars,  which 
afterward  disappear,  are  attached  to  them.  In 
many  insects,  its  last  segments  bear  appendages 
of  various  uses  and  forms,  as  pincers,  stings, 
borers  or  ovipositors,  etc.  See  Anatomt  and  au- 
thorities there  referred  to. 

ABDXXCTIOir.      The    English    common    law 


treated  the  abduction  or  unlawful  taking  away 
of  a  wife,  or  of  a  child,  or  of  a  ward,  as  a  tort 
or  private  wrong  to  the  husband,  the  parent,  and 
the  guardian  respectively,  and  gave  to  the 
injured  party  an  action  for  damages.  The  term 
is  generally  used,  however,  to  denote  the  crim- 
inal otfense  of  forcibly  taking  away  a  woman 
for  the  purpose  of  marriage  or  of  prostitution. 
As  distinguished  from  kidnapping  (q.v.)  the 
crime  has  been  defined  by  statute  in  England 
for  more  than  five  hundred  years.  It  is  also 
'  a  matter  of  statutory  definition  and  regulation 
in  this  country.  The  tendency  of  our  legis- 
lation is  to  extend  the  scope  of  the  term  far 
beyond  its  common  law  limits.  For  example, 
many  statutes  declare  that  a  person  receiving 
or  harboring  a  female  under  the  age  of  sixteen 
years  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution  is  guilty 
of  abduction.  Nor  is  his  ignorance  of  the 
girl's  age  any  defense  to  the  abduction.  Under 
early  English  statutes,  abduction,  as  therein 
defined,  was  a  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy 
(q.v.).  In  this  country  it  is  a  crime,  punishable 
by  imprisonment  for  a  term  of  years  or  by  a 
heavy  fine  or  by  both.  ( See  Kidnapping.  )  Con- 
sult the  authorities  under  Criminal  Law.  See 
also  Wharton,  Criminal  Law  (Philadelphia, 
1896);  Bishop,  New  Criminal  Law  (Boston, 
1000);  Clark  and  Marshall,  Treatise  on  the 
Law  of  Crimes  (St.  Paul,  1905). 

ABD-UI.-AZIZ,  abd'ul-i-zez'  ( 1830-76) .  Thir- 
ty-second sultan  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  He 
was  the  second  son  of  Mahinud  II.,  and  suc- 
ceeded his  brother  Abd-ul-Medjid,  June  25,  1861. 
He  placed  the  government  in  the  hands  of  two 
ministers,  Fuad  and  Ali,  both  of  reforming  ten- 
dencies, largely  reduced  his  own  civil  list,  and 
aroused  hopes  of  an  improvement  in  the  coiidi- 
tion  of  his  empire.  But  he  soon  lapsed  into 
reckless  extravagance,  and  the  projected  reforms 
proved  meaningless  and  inefTective.  In  1867  he 
made  a  tour  of  Europe,  visiting  the  Paris  Expo- 
sition and  several  capitals,  in  which  he  spent  a 
vast  amount  of  money  to  little  purpose.  In  1868 
he  reorganized  the  council  of  state,  and  promised 
more  reforms  in  response  to  the  demand  of  the 
Powers;  but  the  revolt  in  Crete  took  his  atten- 
tion, war  with  Greece  was  probable,  and  the 
state  of  the  treasury  precluded  efficient  reform. 
The  Greek  difiBculty  was  arranged  by  a  confer- 
ence at  Paris.  Ismail  Pasha,  Khedive  of  Egypt, 
took  advantage  of  the  Sultan's  financial  embar- 
rassment to  obtain  important  concessions,  among 
them  a  new  law  of  succession  for  his  house,  and 
nearly^  all  the  prerogatives  of  an  independent 
sovereign.  The  Sultan's  affairs  grew  desperate. 
The  friend.ship  of  France  had  been  Turkey's  main 
reliance  during  the  Second  Empire.  When  that 
fell  in  1870,  the  rival  Russian  influence  became 
powerful  at  Constantinople.  When  the  revenues 
were  so  low  as  barely  to  pay  interest  on  the 
public  debt,  a  revolt  began  in  Herzegovina  ( 1875) , 
and  soon  extended  to  Bosnia.  A  renewed  and  ■ 
more  imperative  demand  of  the  Powers  for  radi- 
cal reforms  was  embodied  in  the  "Andrftssy  note" 
(December  30,  1875),  and  the  progi-essive  consti- 
tutional party  (Young  Turkey)  demanded  the 
Sultan's  abdication,  lie  was  deposed  by  the 
council  of  ministers  May  30,  1876.  and  on' .Tune 
4  was  found  dead  in  his  apartments,  whether  by 
assassination  or  suicide  is  not  known. 

ABD-t7I.-HAKn>  (abd'iil-hft-med')  I.   (1725- 
89).     Sultan  of  Turkey  and  son  of  Ahmed  III. 
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He  succeeded  his  brother,  Muatapha  III.,  in  1774. 
He  was  twice  involved  in  wars  with  Kussia.  By 
the  treaty  of  Kutchuk-Kainardji  in  1774,  he 
was  wmpelled  to  relinquish  his  suzerainty  over 
the  Crim^  and  other  Tartar  regions.  Id  1788 
the  town  of  Otchakov  was  stormed  by  the  Rus- 
aians,  a  humiliation  that  doubtless  hastened  his 
death.  Consult:  A.saira  Tarischi,  History  of  Abd- 
ul-Hamid  and  Selim  III.  (Constantinople,  1867). 

ABD-tTL-HAlOD  H.  (1842—).  Thirty- 
fourth  sultan  of  the  Ottoman  Empire;  second  son 
of  Abd-ul-Medjid.  He  was  born  September  22, 
1842,  and  succeeded  to  the  throne  August  31, 
M'd,  on  the  deposition  of  his  elder  brother, 
Murad  V.  Abd-ul-Hamid  came  to  power  at  a 
trying  time.  The  insurrection  in  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  was  gaining  strength,  Servia  had 
declared  open  war  upon  Turkey,  and  Russia  was 
fomenting  the  spirit  of  dissatisfaction  in  the 
Slav  states  tributary  to  Turkey.  The  party  of 
Young  Turkey,  led  by  Midhat  Pas^ha,  attempted 
to  establish  a  parliamentary  government  and  to 
escape  European  control  just  when  the  aid  of 
Europe  was  needed  against  Russia.  The  savage 
measures  taken  to  suppress  tlie  revolt  in  Bul- 
garia and  the  failure  of  all  Turkish  promi.ses 
of  reform  quickly  alienated  the  Powers,  who 
gave  Russia  a  free  hand.  The  Czar  declared  war 
in  April,  1877,  a  Russian  army  at  once  invaded 
Turkey,  and  advanced  almost  to  Constantinople. 
Turkey  was  saved  only  by  European  jealousy 
of  Russia.  The  treaty  of  San  Stefano  between 
the  belligerents  was  materially  modified  by  the 
Congress  of  Berlin  (q.v.),  but  even  then  Turkey 
lost  its  remaining  claims  to  suzerainty  over 
Montenegro,  Servia,  and  Rumania,  yielded  all 
real  sovereignty  in  Bulgaria,  Bosnia,  and  Herze- 
govina, ana  lost  some  of  its  territory  in  Asia 
Minor.  The  Sultan  was  bound  by  the  treaty  to 
introduce  reforms  in  the  Christian  provinces, 
but  he  failed  to  do  this,  and  adopted  a  distinctly 
reactionary  policy.  He  took  into  his  own  hands 
the  direction  of  the  council  of  ministers  and 
made  his  government  a  personal  one.  The  Arme- 
nian outrages  from  1895  to  1896  at  first  aroused 
the  signatory  powers  of  the  Berlin  treaty  to  ac- 
tion, but  the  international  relations  at  the  time 
were  complicated,  and  Abd-ul-Hamid  pursued  the 
policy  he  has  always  so  well  understood  of 
eluding  aQ  demands  for  redress  or  reform  by 
means  of  promises  and  excuses,  playing  off  the 
rival  Powers  against  one  another  in  the  meantime. 
In  1897  a  rising  in  Crete,  brought  on  by  Turk- 
ish misgoremment,  was  assisted  by  Greece  and 
led  to  war  between  that  country  and  Turkey. 
I  See  Gbeeci:.  )  Armenian.?  inspired  an  attempt, 
on  July  21,  1905,  to  assassinate  the  Sultan  with 
a  bomi),  which  killed  about  twenty  of  his  fol- 
lowers. Conditions  which  threatened  to  revive 
the  Eastern  question  in  an  acute  form  were, 
however,  obscured  by  events  in  other  parts  of 
the  world,  and  Turkish  affairs  remained  quiet. 
Abd-ul-Hamid  stands  as  the  representative  of  the 
conservative  orthodox  Mohammedan  party,  and 
has  revived  the  pretension  to  the  actual  headship 
of  Islam.  Consult :  B^rard,  La  Turquie  et  I'HetU- 
nitme  contemporain  (Paris,  1893),  and  La  poli- 
tique da  saltan  (Paris,  1897);  E.  Oilier,  Cas- 
teWt  lUuatrated  History  of  the  Russo-Turkish 
War  (Ixmdon,  1900),  voluminous,  but  not 
critical. 

ABDTTIXlH  IBK  ABDUL  MTTTTALIB, 
IMxfVlt  Vn  aVdvil  mSSt-taleb  (545-570).    The 
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father  of  Mohammed.  Uo  was  an  only  child, 
and  was  about  to  be  sacrificed  by  his  father 
when  another  person  interfered  and  persuaded 
the  father  to  sacrifice  a  hundred  camels  instead 
of  the  boy.  Soon  after  Abdullah  married  Amtna, 
a  daughter  of  Wahb,  and  of  this  union  came  the 
great  Prophet.  So  beautiful  was  Abdullah  that, 
according  to  tradition,  on  the  day  of  his  marriage 
two  hundred  maidens  of  Mecca  di^d  of  broken 
hearts. 

ABBtriXAHI  IBN  SETXD  MOHAKMED, 

ab'dvl-la'h/^  "b'n  sft-y«d'  m6-ham'm«d  (c.  1845- 
99).  The  "Khalifa,"  follower  of  the  Mahdi 
(q.v.),  whom  he  succeeded  in  1885.  He  extended 
his  dominions  in  the  Sudan,  but  incurred  the  en- 
mity of  his  followers  by  his  cruelty.  He  was 
defeated  by  the  British  under  Kitchener  at  Om- 
durman,  September  2,  1898,  and  fled  to  the  south 
with  the  remainder  of  his  army,  which  was  dis- 
persed in  the  battle  of  Om  Debrikat,  November 
24,  1809,  .\bdullalii  himself  being  slain. 

ABD-tJIi-LATIP,  abd'viUft-tef'  (1160-1231). 
A  prolific  Arabian  writer,  physician,  and  trav- 
eler. He  was  born  at  Bagdad,  and  died  while 
on  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  His  early  training 
consisted  in  memorizing  not  only  the  Koran,  but 
also  works  on  law,  philology,  and  the  standard 
poets.  He  then  went  to  Damascus,  whither  Sal- 
adin  had  assembled  the  learned  men  of  the 
Mohammedan  world.  Thanks  to  the  liberality 
of  Saladin  and  with  letters  of  introduction  from 
his  vizier,  FadhI,  Abd  -  ul  -  Latif  was  able  to 
travel  to  Egypt,  and  in  Cairo  he  sought  out  the 
great  Jewisli  doctor  and  philosopher,  Maimoni- 
des.  At  Cairo  he  taught  medicine  and  philos- 
ophy (subjects  with  the  Arabs  generally  com- 
bined), but  his  love  of  travel  brought  him  to 
Damascus  aguin  and  to  Aleppo.  Of  the  many 
works  of  Abd-ul-Latif  only  one.  The  Account  of 
Egypt,  is  generally  known.  This  was  translated 
into  Latin  by  White  (1800)  and  into  French  by 
De  Sacy  (1810),  Relation  de  I'Egypte  (Paris, 
1810).  Consult  Brockelmann,  Oeschichte  der 
arabischen  Litteratur  (Weimar,  1898). 

ABD-TTL-MEDJTD,  abd'yl-me-jSd'  (1823- 
61).  Sultan  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  from  1839 
to  1861.  He  succeeded  his  father,  Mahmud  II., 
at  a  time  when  the  Turkish  Empire  was  threat- 
ened by  the  ambition  of  the  great  Viceroy  of 
Egypt,  Alehemet  Ali.  The  array  had  been  de- 
feated and  dispersed  by  the  Egyptians  in  the 
battle  of  Nisib,  June  24,  1839,  and  there  was 
nothing  io  hinder  the  victorious  Ibrahim  Pasha 
from  advancing  on  Constantinople,  where  a  large 
parly  was  favorable  to  the  elevation  of  Mehemet 
Ali  "to  the  sultanate.  The  intervention  of  the 
Christian  Powers  saved  the  house  of  Osraan. 
The  treaty  of  July,  1840,  from  which  France 
kept  aloof,  rescued  the  young  Sultan  from  sure 
destruction.  Mehemet  Ali  had  to  submit.  No- 
vember 27,  1840,  to  the  restriction  of  his 
power  to  Egypt;  and  the  treaty  of  July,  1841, 
to  which  Franco  subsequently  adhered,  settleil 
the  future  dependent  relation  of  Egypt  to  Tur- 
key. The  Sultan,  though  not  very  energetic  in 
body  or  mind,  proceed^  in  the  path  of  reform 
begun  by  Selim  III.  and  Mahmud  II.  In  this 
he  had  for  his  chief  adviser  Reshid  Pasha,  an 
intelligent  and  humane  Mussulman,  educated  in 
Franco.  The  aim  of  all  his  measures  was  to 
place  the  Ottoman  population  on  a  footing  with 
the  civilized  inhabitants  of  the  West.  A  proc- 
lamation  of   the   rights   of   all    subjects,    irre- 
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spective  of  creed,  was  issued  in  the  hatti-sherif 
ot  November,  1839.  This  was  followed  by  nu- 
merous reforms  in  all  departments,  and  in  1850 
the  adherents  of  all  religions  were  decreed  equal 
in  the  eye  of  the  law.  The  good  purpose  of 
these  decrees  was  obstructed  by  the  illiberal 
Moslems,  and  they  remained  practically  a  dead 
letter.  In  1850,  the  Sultan,  in  spite  of  the  men- 
aces of  Kussia  and  Austria,  retused  to  jfive  up 
Kossuth  and  the  other  Hungarian  refugees.  The 
Sultan  had  a  specially  difficult  part  to  play  dur- 
ing the  war  with  Russia  (185.3-50)  and  the 
diplomatic  negotiations  consequent  to  it.  Abd-ul- 
Medjid  was  the  thirty-first  sovereign  of  the  race 
of  Osman.  He  died  June  25,  1861,  and  was  suc- 
cesded  by  his  brother,  Abd-ul-Aziz  (q.v.).  See 
Ottoman  Empire. 

ABD-TTB-BAHMAN,  abd'vr-ra'mfin  (1778- 
1859).  Sultan  of  Fez  and  Morocco  from  1823 
to  1859.  He  was  the  rightful  heir  to  the  throne 
when  his  father  died  in  1794,  but  was  super- 
seded by  an  uncle,  after  whose  death  he  as- 
cended the  throne.  The  first  four  years  of  his 
reign  were  occupied  in  quelling  insurrections. 
Austria  refused  to  pay  the  tribute  for  safety 
against  pirates;  but  the  Sultan  wisely  adjusted 
the  dispute  by  relinquishing  this  sort  of  black- 
mail, formerly  levied  on  European  ships  in  the 
Mediterranean.  The  war  waged  by  Abd-el-Kader 
(q.v.)  against  the  French  in  Algeria  involved  the 
Sultan  in  its  events.  He  was  overwhelmed  by 
Bugeaud  in  the  battle  of  Isly  (1844),  and  forced 
to  turn  against  Abd-el-Kader.  The  Sultan  was 
a  zealous  Mussulman  without  the  fanaticism 
common  among  his  countrymen;  as  a  ruler  he 
was  striet"  and  often  cruel.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  eldest  son,  Sidi-Mohammed   (1803-1873). 

ABD  -  TJB  -  BAHMAN  ('Abd  al-Rahman) 
Khan,  Httn  or  kttn  (1830-1901).  Ameer  of 
Afghanistan  from  1880  to  1901.  In  the  confu- 
sion succeeding  the  death  of  his  grandfather. 
Dost  Mohammed  (q.v.)  (1863),  he  supported 
the  pretensions  of  his  father,  Afzul,  against  hia 
uncle,  Shere  AH.  who  had  been  named  as  his  suc- 
cessor by  the  late  Ameer.  The  rebellion  was 
at  first  successful,  and  Abd-ur-Rahman  was  in- 
stalled as  Governor  of  Balkh,  where  he  showed 
himself  a  wise  ruler.  In  1868  Shere  All  over- 
threw his  rivals  and  Abd-ur-Rahraan  took  refuge 
in  Russian  territory,  living  at  Samarcand  upon 
a  liberal  Russian  pension.  In  1879  he  returned 
to  his  old  province  of  Balkh,  which  had  always 
been  well  disposed  toward  him.  Yakub,  the  son 
of  Shere  Ali,  who  had  been  set  up  as  ameer  by 
the  English,  and  then  left  to  shift  for  himself, 
was  unable  to  maintain  order,  and  a  new  war 
with  the  English  was  followed  by  his  deposition. 
Abd-ur-Rahman,  in  July,  1880,  was  recognized  as 
ameer  by  the  leading  chiefs  and  was  confirmed 
by  the  Anglo-Indian  Government,  from  whom 
he  received  a  subsidy  of  £160,000  a  year  and 
much  in  the  way  of  military  equipment.  It  had 
been  feared  from  his  previous  relations  with 
Russia  that  he  would  be  favorable  to  Russian 
designs;  but  he  at  once  resumed  the  pro-English 
policy  of  his  grandfather,  and,  by  a  firm  and 
skillful  control  of  the  tribes  of  his  realm,  he 
preserved  the  integrity  of  Afghanistan  and 
maintained  peaceful  relations  with  his  powerful 
neighbors.  In  1893  the  mountainous  district  of 
Kafiristan,  in  the  Hindu  Kush,  was  ceded  to  him 
by  the  Anglo-Indian  Grovemment,  and  in  1896 
he  completed  the  subjugation  of  the  tribes  in- 
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habiting  it.  He  was  an  intelligent,  well-meaning 
ruler,  of  a  masterly  habit,  which  stood  him  in 
good  stead  in  dealing  with  his  half-barbarous 
people.  He  was  made  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment a  Grand  Commander  of  the  Bath  and  also 
of  the  Star  of  India.  He  died  October  3,  I90U 
after  a  brief  illness,  and  was  succeeded  by  his. 
eldest  son,  Habib  Ullah  (q.v.),  who  for  some 
time  had  borne  an  active  part  in  the  govern- 
ment and  shown  much  administrative  ability. 
See  Afghanistan.  Consult:  J.  A.  Gray,  At  the 
Court  of  the  Ameer  (London,  1895)  ;  Wheeler, 
The  Ameer  Abdurrahman  (London,  1895)  ;  Mo- 
hammed Khan  (Mir  Munshi  Sultan),  The  Life 
of  Abdur  Rahman,  Ameer  of  Afghanistan  (Lon- 
don, 1900). 

ABECEDABIAirS,  a'b«-s«-da'rl-anz  (Lat. 
abcccdarius,  pertaining  to  the  alphabet,  with 
reference  to  the  first  four  letters).  Followers  in 
1522  of  Nikolaus  Storch,  a  clothmaker  of  Witten- 
berg, a  disciple  of  Luther,  who  imbibed  enthusi- 
astic views  commonly  called  Anabaptist.  They 
believed  it  was  best  not  to  know  how  to  read, 
since  the  Holy  Spirit  would  convey  knowledge  of 
the  Scriptures  directly  to  the  understanding,  and, 
as  education  might  be  a  hindrance  to  salvation, 
they  encouraged  pupils  to  leave  the  schools  and 
universities  and  learn  trades. 

A'BECEa)ABY  CIB'CLES.  Rings  of  let- 
ters described  around  magnetized  needles,  by 
looking  at  which  friends  at  a  distance  were  sup- 
posed to  be  able  to  communicate  with  each  other. 

A'BECK'ET,  Thomas.    See  Becket,  Tbouas. 

A'BECKETT,  Arthur  Wiixiam  (1844—), 
son  of  Gilbert  Abbott  A'Beckett.  An  English 
journalist,  novelist,  and  dramatist.  He  was  born 
in  London,  and  edited  various  comic  periodicals 
and  monthly  magazines.  In  the  Franco-Prus- 
sian War  he  was  special  correspondent  for  the 
London  Standard  and  Globe.  In  1874  he  became 
a  member  of  the  staff  of  Punch.  His  publications 
include  several  novels  and  dramas,  besides  Lon- 
don at  the  End  of  the  Century  (1900)  and  The 
A'Becketts  of  Punch  (1903). 

A'BECKETT,  Gilbert  Abbott  (1811-56). 
An  Englisli  humorous  writer,  born  in  London. 
He  became  a  lawyer,  and  during  the  last 
seven  years  of  his  life  was  a  metropolitan  police- 
magistrate,  in  which  office  he  displayed  marked 
ability.  He  also  devoted  much  of  his  time  to- 
literature;  was  the  founder  of  Figaro  in  Lon- 
don, the  precursor  of  Punch,  and  became  one  of 
the  original  staff  of  the  latter.  He  wrote  more 
than  sixty  plays,  and  with  Mark  Lemon  drama- 
tized The  Chimes  and  other  works  of  Charles 
Dickens  at  his  request.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
Comic  History  of  England;  Comic  History  of 
Rome;  Comic  Blaokstone,  and  Quieziology  of  the 
British  Drama. 

A'BECKETT,  Gilbert  Arthur  (1837-91). 
An  English  journalist  and  dramatist,  son  of 
Gilbert  Abbott  A'Beckett  (1811-66).  He  was 
born  in  London  and  studied  at  Westminster 
School  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  He  wrote 
many  successful  songs  and  the  librettos  of  Can- 
terbury Pilgrims  and  Savonarola,  operas  by  Dr. 
Villiers  Stanford,  and  was  joint  author,  with 
Herman  Merivale,  of  tlie  poetic  drama  entitled 
The  White  Pilgrim.  During  the  last  twelve 
years  of  his  life  A'Beckett  was  one  of  the 
best-known  contributors  to  Punch, 
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AUTJJTT.,  &.beK,  David,  D.D.  (1804-4«).  An 
early  missionary  to  China.  He  was  bom  in 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  June  12,  1804;  gradu- 
ated from  the  theological  seminary  of  the  Re- 
formed Dutch  Church  in  his  native  town,  and 
became  pastor  in  Athens,  Greene  County,  N.  Y., 
1826.  Iiailing  health  compelled  his  resignation 
after  two  years  and  a  half;  in  1829  he  went  to 
China  as  chaplain  in  the  employ  of  the  Seamen's 
Friend  Society;  in  1830  was  transferred  to  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions.  Ue  traveled  extensively  through  the 
Far  East,  and  on  his  way  home  invalided  he 
went  over  Europe  and  excited  great  interest  in 
missions  there,  as  he  did  later  in  America  (1833- 
36).  Again  thinking  himself  well  enough  for 
service,  he  returned  to  China  in  1838,  but  was 
compelled  by  his  increasing  debility  to  return 
home  (1845)  and  died  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Sep- 
tember 4,  1846.  As  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
devoted  pf  missionaries  he  is  still  remembered. 
His  addresses  in  London  led  to  the  formation  of 
the  Undenominational  Societv  for  Promoting 
Female  Education  in- the  East  (1834);  in  1844 
he  founded  the  Amoy  Mission,  now  under  the 
Reformed  Dutch  Church  Foreign  Mission  Board. 
He  published  Journal  of  a  Residence  in  China 
(New  York,  1834;  second  edition,  1836);  The 
Missionary  Convention  at  Jerusalem,  or  An  Ex- 
hibition of  the  Claims  of  the  Word  of  the  Oospcl 
(1838).  For  his  biography,  consult  G.  R.  Wil- 
liamson  (New  Y^ork,  1848). 

ABEHiLB,  4'bft'y'  or  i'b&l',  Jonas  (1809—). 
A  French  military  surgeon.  He  was  bom  at  St. 
Tropez  and  was  educated  at  Montpellier.  As  the 
chief  physician  of  the  military  hospitals  of  Paris 
he  was  one  of  the  principal  promoters  of  the 
method  of  treating  cholera  with  strychnine. 
After  1837  he  devoted  himself  more  particularly 
to  private  practice  and  to  scientific  research. 
His  publications  include:  Mimoires  sur  les  in- 
jections todies  (1849;  honored  with  a  gold 
medal  by  the  Medical  Society  of  Toulouse) ; 
Etudes  cliniques  sur  la  parapUgie  indipendante 
de  la  myilite  (18.54;  prize  awarded  by  the  Medi- 
cal Academy  in  1855)  ;  Chirurgie  conservative 
(1874)  ;  Traitement  des  maladies  chroniques  de 
la  matrice  (second  edition,  1878). 

A'SEL  (Heb.  hibil,  perhaps  kindred  to 
Babyl.  dblu,  son).  According  to  Genesis 
(iv  :  2),  the  name  of  the  second  son  of  Adam 
and  Eve.  In  contrast  to  his  brother  Cain,  who 
is  an  agriculturist,  Abel  is  a  shepherd.  At  the 
close  of  the  year,  Cain  offered  up  of  the  fruits  of 
the  field  as  a  sacrifice  to  Jehovah,  while  Abel 
brought  the  firstlings  of  his  flock.  The  latter's 
gift  was  regarded  with  greater  favor  by  Jehovah, 
in  consequence  of  which  Cain's  jealousy  was 
aroused  and  he  slew  his  brother  Abel.  (See 
Cain.)  The  story  of  Abel  and  Cain  has  been 
interpreted  as  expressing  the  superiority  of  the 
pastoral  over  the  agricultural  life.  Abel,  the 
shepherd,  is  a  representative  of  the  Palestinian 
nomad — though  of  the  milder  type— of  which 
the  patriarchs,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  were 
examples;  whereas  Cain  represents  the  Canaan- 
itcs,  who,  at  the  time  that  the  Hebrews  entered 
the  country,  had  already  advanced  to  the  agri- 
cultural stage.  The  Hebrews  subsequently  be- 
came agriculturists  themselves,  but,  while  the 
ideal  held  up  in  the  Pentateuchal  legislation  is 
agricultural  life,  still  the  preference  for  the 
Older  nomadic  conditions  crops  out  from  time  to 
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time,  and  as  late  as  the  days  of  Jeremiah  we 
find  a  party  known  as  the  Rechabites  who  not 
only  eschewed  agricultural  life,  but  continued  *o 
live  in  huts  and  would  not  taste  wine,  which 
was  the  symbol  par  excellence  of  agricultural 
pursuits.  The  story  of  Cain  and  Abel  is  con- 
ceived in  the  spirit  of  the  Rechabites,  just  as 
there  is  a  trace  of  the  same  spirit  in  the  implied 
disapproval  of  vine  culture  in  the  tale  of 
Noah's  drunkenness  ( Genesis  ix  :  20-21).  In  rab- 
binical theology,  however,  and  under  the  totally 
different  view  that  was  taken  of  early  biblical 
traditions,  Abel  became  the  type  of  the  pious, 
devoted  worshipper  of  Jehovah  who  suffered 
martyrdom  for  his  devotion.  This  view  is  re- 
flected in  the  interpretation  put  upon  the  story 
in  the  New  Testament  where  (e.g.,  Hebrews 
xi  :  4)  Abel's  sacrifice  is  qualified  as  "better" 
than  Cain's,  and  Abel  himself  becomes  the 
"righteous"  man,  the  possessor  of  true  faith,  in 
contrast  to  Cain  the  wicked  (Matthew  xxiii  :  35; 
Luke  xi  :  51 ) .  The  etymology  of  Abel  is  doubt- 
ful. The  Jewish  view,  which  gives  to  the  name 
the  force  of  "vanity,"  is  untenable;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  connect  the  name  with  the  Assyr- 
ian aplu  (or  ablu) ,  which  means  "son,"  is  also 
open  to  serious  objections,  since  there  are  no 
traces  of  Babylonian  or  Assyrian  influence  in  the 
story  itself. 

ABEL,  Carl,  Ph.D.  (1837—).  A  German 
philologist.  He  was  bom  in  Berlin,  and  after 
studying  at  the  universities  of  Berlin,  Munich, 
and  Tubingen,  acquired  familiarity  with  all 
European  and  several  Oriental  tongues.  He  was 
at  one  time  a  lecturer  at  Oxford,  taught  philo- 
sophical and  comparative  linguistics  at  the  Hum- 
boldt Academy  of  Science  at  Berlin,  and  was 
linguistic  assistant  in  the  German  Foreign  Office. 
His  publications  in  German,  French,  and  English 
are  numerous.  The  works  include  Lingitistio 
Esaays  (1880),  Slavic  and  Italian  (1881),  and 
Russland  und  die  Lage  (1888). 

ABEL,  SiB  Fbedebic  Atjoustus,  K.C.B.,  D.C.L. 
(1827-1902).  An  English  chemist.  He  was 
born  in  London  and  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the 
science  of  axplosives.  He  was  consulting  chMn- 
ist  to  the  British  War  Department  from  1854 
to  1888,  and  was  knighted  in  1883.  Abel  intro- 
duced important  improvements  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  giu-cotton  and  of  blasting  gelatine.  He 
published:  Oun-cotton  (1866)  ;  The  Modem  His- 
tory of  Ounpowdcr  (1866)  ;  On  Explosive  Agents 
(1872);  Researches  in  Explosives  (1875),  and 
Electricity  Applied  to  Explosive  Purposes  ( 1884 ) . 
He  wrote  also,  in  conjunction  with  Colonel  Blex- 
am,  a  Handbook  of  Chemistry. 

ABEL,  John  ( 1867 — ) .  An  American  physio- 
logical chemist.  He  was  born  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  received  his  education  at  the  University 
of  Michigan,  and  studied  medicine  in  Germany. 
On  his  return  to  this  country  he  became  con- 
nected with  the  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
where  he  was  mode  professor  of  pharmacology 
in  the  medical  school  and  head  professor  of 
physiological  chemistry.  Dr.  Abel's  researches 
have  formed  valuable  contributions  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  fluids  and  tissues  of  the  animal  body. 

ABEL,  B'bSl,  Kabl  Fbiedrich  (1725-87).  A 
German  musician,  celebrated  as  a  player  on  the 
viola  da  gamba.  He  was  bom  at  CSthen,  be- 
came a  pupil  of  Sebastian  Bach,  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Polish  Band  at  Dresden.  He 
went  to  England  in  1759  and  six  years  later  be- 
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came  chamber  musician  to  Queen  Charlotte. 
He  also  won  oonaiderable  distinction  as  a  com- 
poser. 

ABEL,  aiiel,  Niels  Heitbik  (1802-29).  One 
of  the  most  brilliant  mathematicians  of  the  first 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  was  born 
at  Finda,  Norway.  After  a  course  of  study  at 
the  University  of  Christiania,  he  spent  two  years 
in  Paris  and  Berlin,  and  in  1827  was  made  in- 
structor at  the  university  and  at  the  school  of 
engineering  in  Christiania.  He  was  the  first  to 
demonstrate  with  rigor  the  impossibility  of 
solving  by  the  elementary  processes  of  algebra 
general  equations  of  any  degree  higher  than  the 
fourth.  His  chief  contributions  were  made  to 
the  theory  of  functions,  of  which  he  was 
one  of  the  founders.  An  important  class  of 
elliptic  functions  (see  Functions)  are  known 
as  Abelian,  from  their  discoverer.  There  are 
also  Abelian  groups  and  bodies.  The  Binomial 
Theorem  (q.v. ),  proved  by  Newton  and  Euler, 
received  at  the  hands  of  Abel  a  wider  generaliea- 
tion,  including  the  cases  of  irrational  and  im- 
aginary exponents.  Abel's  works,  in  two  vol- 
umes, were  published  by  the  Norwegian  Govern- 
ment (Christiania,  first  edition,  1839;  second 
edition,  1881). 

AB^^LABD  (Engl.  ay^-Urd;  Fr.  &'bll'lar'), 
PiERBE  (1079-1142).  A  scholastic  philosopher 
and  theologian,  the  boldest  thinker  of  the  twelfth 
century.  His  name  is  commonly  given  in  the 
French  form,Ab$lard  or  Abailard;  in  Latin,Abai- 
lardus  or  Bajolardus.  But  these  are  epithets  of 
uncertain  meaning,  the  latter  form  perhaps  from 
bajulus,  "teacher,"  the  former  from  abeillc,  a 
bee.  He  had  properly  the  single  name  Peter, 
Petru9,  to  which  was  added  de  Palais,  from  the 
place  of  his  birth,  Le  Pallet,  or  in  Latin  form 
Palatinus,  a  village  eight  miles  southeast  of 
Nantes,  Brittany,  western  FVance.  He  was  bom 
in  1079.  His  father  was  the  knight  Berengar, 
lord  of  the  village;  his  mother  was  Lucia,  and 
they  both  later  on  entered  monastic  orders.  An 
irrepressible  thirst  for  knowledge  and  a  special 
pleasure  in  scholastic  logic  moved  Ab41ard  to 
resign  his  rights  of  primogeniture  in  favor  of 
his  younger  brothers.  His  first  teacher  was  Ros- 
eellin,  the  Nominalist,  during  the  latter's  stay 
at  Vannes.  He  wandered  about  in  search  of 
knowledge  until  he  arrived  in  Paris,  where  he 
became  a  pupil  of  William  of  Champeaux.  the 
Bealist.  the  head  of  the  cathedral  school  of  Notre 
Dame  there,  but  soon  incurred  the  hatred  of  his 
master,  whom  he  puzzled  by  his  wonderful  subtle- 
ty. He  fled  to  Melun,  where  he  started  a  school 
of  his  own,  and  afterward  to  Corbeil,  admired, 
yet  persecuted,  wherever  he  went.  He  then  re- 
turned home  for  the  restoration  of  his  health. 
With  renewed  strength,  he  returned  to  P.iris. 
reconciled  himself  with  his  opponents,  and 
molded,  by  his  influence  as  a  lecturer,  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  men  of  his  ape.  among 
whom  were  the  future  Pope  Celestine  II.,  Peter 
Lombard,  Berengar,  his  future  apologist,  and 
Arnold  of  Brescia. 

At  this  time,  however,  there  also  lived  in 
Paris  with  her  uncle,  the  canon  Fulbert,  H^lolse, 
the  eighteen-year-old  natural  daughter  of  a  cer- 
tain canon  John,  of  Paris,  already  remarkable 
for  her  beauty,  talents,  and  attainments.  At  Ful- 
bert's  invitation  Ab^lard  made  his  home  with 
him  and  instructed  H^lolse.  She  soon  kindled 
in  the  breast  of  Abtlard,  then  thirty-eight  years 
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old,  a  violent  and  overwhelming  passion,  which 
was  returned  by  Hdolse  with  no  less  fervor. 
The  lovers  were  happy  together  until  AbClard's 
ardent  poetical  effusions  reached  the  ears  of  the 
canon.  He  sought  to  separate  the  lovers ;  but  it  was 
too  late.  They  fled  together  to  Ab^lard's  home, 
where,  in  his  sister  Dionysia's  house,  Hdolse 
gave  birth  to  a  son,  and  was  privately  married 
to  Ab£lard  with  the  consent  of  her  uncle.  Not 
long  after,  H^lolse  returned  to  Fulbert's  house, 
and  denied  the  marriage,  that  her  love  might  be 
do  hindrance  to  Ab^lard's  advancement  in  the 
Church.  Enraged  at  this,  and  at  a  second 
flight  which  she  took  with  Ab^lard  to  the  Bene- 
dictine nunnery  at  Argenteuil,  where  she  had 
been  educated,  a  flight  which  Fulbert  interpreted 
as  showing  Ab^lard's  desire  to  rid  himself  of  his 
wife,  Fulbert,  in  order  to  make  him  canonically 
incapable  of  ecclesiastical  preferment,  caused 
Ab^lard  to  be  emasculated.  In  deep  humiliation 
Ab^lard  entered  as  a  monk  the  abbev  of  St. 
Denis,  in  Paris,  and  induced  H^lolse  to  take  the 
veil  at  Argenteuil. 

But  the  lectures  which  he  began  to  give  soon 
after  exposed  him  to  new  persecutions.  The 
synod  of  Soissons  (1121)  declared  his  opinions 
on  the  Trinity  to  be  heretical.  In  punishment 
he  had  to  throw  the  offending  treatise  into  the 
fire,  to  read  publicly  the  Athanasian  Creed,  and 
to  endure  a  brief  imprisonment.  The  charge  seems 
to  have  been  that  he  declared  God  the  Father 
alone  omnipotent.  But  what  cost  him  more  was 
his  declaration  that  St.  Dionysius,  the  patron 
saint  of  France,  had  been  bishop  of  Corinth,  and 
not  of  Athens,  for  this  stirred  up  court  opposi- 
tion. He  fled  from  St.  Denis  to  the  monastery  of 
St.  Aigulph,  near  Provins,  but  was  brought  back 
and  compelled  to  retract  his  opinions  concerning 
St.  Dionysius.  He  was  then  allowed  to  go,  and 
went  to  Nogent-sur-Seine,  and  there  built  of 
reed^  and  rushes  a  little  chapel  to  the  Trinity, 
and  later,  on  account  of  the  press  of  hearers, 
who  planted  their  huts  about  him,  a  structure 
of  wood  and  stone,  which  he  called  the  Paraclete, 
the  ruins  of  which  exist  to  this  day.  But  as 
everything  he  did  caused  adverse  criticism,  so 
the  name  that  he  gave  the  building — because  it 
brought  into  unusual  prominence  the  Holy  Spirit 
— involved  him  in  fresh  trouble,  and  he  left  the 
Paraclete  and  accepted  the  abbotship  of  St. 
Gildas  de  Rhuys,  on  the  coast  of  Lower  Brit- 
tany. It  was  a  sore  trial  for  him  to  contend 
with  the  unruly  monks.  Meanwhile,  the  con- 
vent at  Argenteuil,  where  H^lotse  was  prioress, 
had  been  broken  up.  Ab^lard  transferred  H^loTse 
and  her  nuns  to  the  Paraclete  and  made  her 
abbess  of  the  nunnery  he  established.  It  was  a 
long  distance  from  St.  Gildas,  but,  as  spiritiuil 
dire«'tor,  he  frequently  went  thither.  Naturally, 
he  fell  under  suspicion  of  renewing  his  intimacy 
with  Hglolse,  and  so  the  lovers  finally  restricted 
themselves  to  writing.  The  correspondence  has 
been  preserved.  On  his  part  it  was  sternly  re- 
pressive, to  the  point  of  coldness;  on  her  part 
the  heart  expressed  its  love,  which  was  an  inex- 
tinguishable passion,  both  of  body  and  soul,  and 
tyrannical  in  its  demands  upon  the  monk  who 
had  ceased  to  share  it. 

After  ten  more  years,  Ab^lard,  fearing  an 
attack  upon  bis  life,  left  his  monks  and  became 
a  wandering  teacher  again.  Two  men,  Norbert 
and  the  much  more  famous  Bernard  of  Clair- 
vaux,  were  always  on  his  track.  The  Council 
of  Sens,  held  in  1141,  under  the  influence  of  Ber- 
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lutrd,  condemned  bis  teachings.  AMIard  ap- 
pealed to  the  Pope,  Innocent  if.,  and  the  latter 
confirmed  the  finding  of  the  oounci!  and  ordered 
his  imprisonment  and  the  burning  of  his  writ- 
ings. Ab^Iard  submitted,  reconciled  himself  with 
Bernard,  and  yias  on  his  way  to  Rome  to  undergo 
his  punisment,  when  he  came,  worn  out,  to  the 
great  monastery  of  Cluny.  Through  the  friendly 
offices  of  Peter  the  Venerable,  its  noble  abbot,  he 
received  permission  to  retire  thither  and  a  re- 
lea.se  from  the  order  of  imprisonment.  He  had 
not  long  to  live,  but  the  time  was  well  spent  in 
religious  exercises  and  in  occasional  teaching. 
He  had  the  scurvy,  and  when  his  ills  increased 
he  was  removed  to  the  priory  of  St.  Marcel  at 
C'halon-snr-Saftne,  where  the  air  was  better,  it 
was  thought.  There  he  died,  on  April  21.  1142. 
His  body  was  brought  to  the  Paraclete.  HSloIse 
died  there  May  16,  1164,  and  was  laid  beside  him. 
In  the  cemetery  of  Pfere-la-Chaise  in  Paris  their 
bones  are  now  united  in  one  tomb,  erected  in 
1817.  The  figure  of  Helolse  is  really  that  of  a 
lady  of  the  Dormans  family,  and  was  originally 
in  the  chapel  of  the  old  Collie  de  Beauvais. 

The  loves  of  Ab^lard  and  H^lolse  have  made 
them  immortal,  but  Ab^lard  also  has  importance 
as  a  philosopher.  He  followed  John  Scotu* 
Erigena,  the  ninth  century  philosopher,  in  bis 
rationalism.  He  planted  himself  on  Aristotelian 
ground  (although  all  he  knew  of  Aristotle  wag 
derived  from  Latin  quotations),  and  did  much 
to  overthrow  the  prevalent  realism.  His  great 
service  in  the  development  of  ethics  was  in  his 
treatment  of  conscience  by  dwelling  upon  the 
subjective  aspect.  He  also  has  great  importance 
as  the  virtual  founder  of  the  University  of  Paris, 
in  a  sense  the  mother  of  mediteval,  and  so  of  all 
modern,  universities.  This  claim  may  be  made 
for  him  because  he  first  established  schools  inde- 
pendent of  the  monastic  and  episcopal  schools. 
In  itclun,  in  Corbeil,  and  then  in  Paris,  at 
Nogent-sur-Seine,  he  had  thousands  of  pupils, 
and  gave  an  extraordinary  impetus  to  learning 
and  speculation.  Hl^  example  as  an  independent 
teacher  was  followed.  Out  of  such  gatherings 
of  students  at  a  later  date  the  universities  were 
evolved.  By  his  appeal  to  reason  instead  of 
authority,  he  showed  the  path  to  intellectual 
freedom,  and  thus  became  the  prophet  of  the 
freedom  of  speech  and  research  for  which  the 
universities  properly  stand.  In  both  these  re- 
spects his  pedagogical  importance  is  great,  and 
so  his  particular  opinions  and  errors  arc  of  com- 
paratively small  moment. 

His  works,  all  written  in  Latin,  first  printed  at 
Paris,  161B,  are  in  Migne,  Patrol.  Lat.,  clxxviii. 
(Paris,  1855)  ;  also  as  edited  by  Victor  Cousin: 
Ouvrages  inMits  dWhi'lard  (Paris.  1830); 
Opera  (1849-59,  2  volumes);  to  which  should 
be  added  his  Sic  ct  A' on.  editors,  R.  L.  T.  Hcnke 
and  G.  L.  Lindenkohl  (Marburg,  1851)  ;  Phinctus 
Virginum  Israel  super  filia  Jeptw  Oaladitce, 
editors,  W.  Meyer  and  W.  Brambnch  (Munich, 
1886)  ;  Traetat'us  de  UnUatoet  Trinitate  [discov- 
ered, edited,  and  published  by  R.  Stolzle  under 
title:  Ahilards  1121  zu  Soissons  verurtheilter 
Tractatua,  etc.]  ( Preiburg-im-Breisgau,  1891); 
his  Hymnarius  Paraclitensius,  editor  G.M.Dreves 
(Paris,  1891).  The  letters  of  Ab^lard  and 
H^loTse  have  very  often  been  published  and  trans- 
lated, e^j.,  the  Latin  text  and  the  French  trans- 
lation by  Gr#ard  (Paris,  1886);  complete  Eng- 
lish translation  by  J.  Berington,  with  the  Latin 
text.  The  History  of  the  Lives  of  Abeillard  and 
Vofc.  I. -4. 
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Hfloise  (Birmingham,  1788),  edited  by  H.  Mills 
(London,  1850)  ;  O.  W.  Wight,  Lives  and  Letters 
of  AbHard  and  Biloise  (New  York,  1861). 
Consult:  A.  8.  Richardson,  Abilard  and 
H6loise  (New  York,  1884),  with  selections  from 
their  letters;  U.  Morton,  Love  Letters  of  Abi- 
lard and  Heloise  ( New  York,  1901 ) ,  and  the 
standard  biography  of  Abilard  by  C.  de  R^musat 
(Paris,  1855).  For  recent  literature  concern- 
ing him,  consult:  II.  Hayd,  Abalard  und  seine 
Lehre  im  Verhiiltniss  zur  Kirche  ttnd  ihrem 
Dogma  (Ratisbon,  1803);  H.  V.  Sauerland, 
Abalard  und  U6loise  (Frankfort,  1879)  ;  P.  Tiby, 
Deux  couvens  au  moyen  Age,  ou  Vabbaye  de  Saint 
Gildas  et  le  I'araclct  au  temps  d' Abilard  et 
d'Hcloise  (Paris,  1851);  0.  A.  Wilkens,  Peter 
Abalard  (Bremen,  1851);  C.  de  Remusat,  Abi- 
lard, a  drama  (Paris,  1877)  ;  8.  M.  Deutsch, 
Alyilards  Verurtheilung  zu  Sens,  1141,  nach  den 
Qiiellen  kritisch  dargestellt  (Berlin,  1880)  ;  E. 
Vacandard,  Abelard,  sa  lulte  avec  Saint  Bernard, 
sa  doctrine,  sa  mithode  (Paris,  1881)  ;  S.  M. 
Deutsch,  Peter  Abalard,  ein  kritischer  Theologe 
dea  zwolften  Jahrhunderts  (Leipzig,  1883)  ;  A. 
Hausrath,  Peter  Atmlard  (Leipzig,  1893)  ;  G. 
CompayrC,  Abilard  and  the  Origin  and  Early 
History  of  Universities  (New  York,  1893)  ;  F. 
Thaner,  Abalard  und  das  canonische  Recht 
(Gratz.  1900);  J.  McCabe,  Peter  Abilard  (New 
York,  1901). 

ABEL  DB  PTTJOL,  41)61'  de  pv'zhdl',  AiJlx- 
ANORE  Denis  (1785-1801).  A  French  historical 
painter.  He  was  born  at  Valenciennes,  and  was 
a  pupil  of  the  famous  David,  whose  classicism 
he  followed.  In  1811  he  won  the  Grand  Prix  de 
Rome  with  "Jacob  Blesses  the  Children  of 
Joseph."  He  painted  numerous  frescoes  in  St. 
Sulpice  and  other  churches,  in  the  Bourse,  the 
Louvre,  and  Fontainebleau.  In  1835  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 
His  other  works  include  "The  Death  of  Britan- 
nicus"  (first  medal,  1814),  "Ctesar  on  the  Day 
of  His  Assassination,"  "The  Baptism  of  Clovis" 
(in  the  cathedral  of  Rheims),  and  "Peter  Raises 
the  Dead." 

ABELE,  &-b6K.    See  Poplab. 

ABELIN,  H'bc-lSn,  Joiiann  Philipp  ( ?- 
1633?).  A  German  historian.  He  wrote  under 
the  names  Philipp  ArlanibUus,  Abeleus,  and 
Johann  Ludwig  (Gottfried,  or  Gothofrcdus.  He 
produced  a  number  of  works  still  consulted, 
including  the  ArmM  Sueciea  (1631-34),  and  the 
Inventarium  Succice  (1632).  descriptions  of 
military  events  of  the  time.  He  also  founded  the 
Theatrum  Kuropceum  (1635-1738),  a  serial 
work  on  contemporary  history,  for  which  he 
compiled  the  first  two  volumes.  Others  of  his 
publications  arc  a  Ilistorische  Ohronika  (1C33) 
and  an  llistoria  Antipodum  ( 1055).  See  Droysen, 
ArlanibUus,   Oodofrcdus,  Abelinus    (1804). 

ABBLITES,  iinx^l-Its,  or  ABBLONIANS, 
a'bplo'nianz.  A  very  small  Christian  sect  of 
the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  found  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Hippo,  in  North  Africa.  Their 
chief  distinction  consisted  in  marrying  but 
abstaining  from  matrimonial  intercourse,  in  or- 
der not  to  propagate  original  sin.  They  kept  up 
their  numbers  by  adopting  children.  They  held 
that  Al>el  so  lived,  because  the  Bible  mentions 
no  children  of  his. 

ABEK,  ii'bcn.  A  form  used  in  the  translit- 
eration of  Oriental  names  instead  of  the  more 
correct  Ibn   ("son").  ■ 
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ABENCEBILAGES,  A-b«n'se-ra'jez;  8p.  pron. 
A-b6n'thft-ra'nfi9.  Accordinff  to  legend,  a  noble 
Moorish  race  whose  struggles  with  the  family 
of  the  Zegris  and  tragical  destruction  furnish 
the  material  for  the  historical  romance  Ims  guer- 
ras  eiviles  de  Granada,  by  Gines  Perez  de  Hita 
(Saragossa,  1595).  From  this  Chateaubriand 
composed  the  novel  Lc  dtinier  des  Abenciragcs. 
There  was  actually  a  family  of  Abencerrages, 
powerful  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  but  their  history  has  been  so  embel- 
lished by  legend  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  what 
is  true  and  what  is  imaginary. 

ABEN-ESBA,  Jl'bgn  Sz'rft,  properly  Abba- 
ham-ben-Meib-ibn-Esra  (1092-1187).  One  of 
the  most  learned  Jews  of  his  time.  He  was  born 
in  Toledo,  Spain.  He  died  January  23,  1167. 
He  was  master  of  the  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Ara- 
maic languages;  had  considerable  knowledge  of 
mathematics,  astronomy,  and  medicine;  was  a 
scientific  observer  and  a  poet,  and  generally  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  sagacious  thinker.  He 
visited  Lombardy,  Provence,  France,  Egypt,  and 
England,  and  passed  the  later  years  of  his  life 
in  Rome,  everj'where  teaching  grammar,  theology, 
astronomy,  etc.,  besides  writing  works  on  He- 
brew grammar  and  composing  numerous  poems. 
His  Commentaries  on  the  Old  Testament  are  th« 
most  important  of  his  works,  though  his  scientific 
method  occasioned  opposition  upon  the  part  of 
the  Talmudists.  He  also  produced  some  treatises 
on  astrology,  since  published  in  Latin.  The  schol- 
astic writers  mention  Aben-Esra  as  Abenabe  or 
AvEN.\RD.  An  English  translation  of  his  Isaiah 
has  been  made  by  Af.  Friedlilnder  (London, 
1873),  of  his  Canticles  by  H.  J.  Slathews,  with 
original  text  in  FriedlUnder,  Miscellany  of  He- 
hrew  TAterature,  vol.  ii.  (London,  1877). 

ABEIfSBEBO,  a'b6ns-b?rK.  A  town  in  Low- 
er Bavaria,  Germany,  situated  18  miles  south- 
west of  Ratisbon  (Map:  Germany,  D  4) .  It  has 
warm  springs  and  ruins  of  a  castle.  On  April 
20,  1809,  Napoleon  here  defeated  the  Austrians 
and  opened  the  way  for  the  victory  of  Eckmtthl. 
Pop.,  1900,  2202. 

ABE0KT7TA,  H'bftA-koo'td.  A  larse  city  in 
Yoruba,  on  the  Slave  Coast,  north  of  Lagos,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  rail  (Map:  Africa, 
E  4).  It  is  situated  on  an  elevated  plain  and 
is  surrounded  by  a  high  mud  wall.  Tt  occupies 
an  extensive  area,  but  its  general  appearance  is 
that  of  a  very  large  village.  Abeokuta  was 
founded  about  182.')  as  a  result  of  the  «lave- 
hunting  expeditions  of  the  natives  of  Dahomey 
and  Ibadon.  It  was  founded  primarily  on  the 
lines  of  a  confederation  for  mutual  protection, 
each  tribe,  however,  preserving  its  individual 
rights  and  customs.  The  population  is  esti- 
mated at  from  80.000  to  130.000.  and  consists 
of  about  60  different  tribes.  The  inhabitants 
are  chiefly  artisans  and  trader?,  and  show  much 
skill   in   their   buildings  and   textiles. 

ABEBBBOTHWICK,  iib'er-br6th1k.  See 
Arbroath. 

AB'EBCABN  (Celtic  aber,  confluence  of 
rivers  +  (iael.  cam,  a  conical  heap  of  stones). 
A  town  in  Monmouthshire,  England,  five  and  one- 
half  miles  southwest  of  Pontypool.  It  is  a  pro- 
gressive municipality,  owning  waterworks  and 
cemeteries.  Population,  mostly  engaged  in  coal 
mining,  1891,  10,400;  1901,  12,600. 


ABEBCBOHBT. 

ABEBCBOHBIE,  ab'er-kriim'bl,  James.  See 
Abercbouby,  Jaues. 

ABEBCBOMBIE,  John  (1780-1844).  An 
eminent  Scotch  physician.  He  was  born  at  Aber- 
deen, and  graduated  in  medicine  at  Edinburgh 
in  1803.  He  practiced  his  profession  in  the 
Scottish  capital,  and  soon  became  reiognized  as 
the  first  consulting  physician  in  Scotland. 
Among  the  honors  bestowed  upon  him  were  the 
degree  of  M.D.  from  Oxford,  the  rectorship  of 
Mari.schal  College,  the  vice-presidency  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  office  of 
physician  in  ordinary  to  His  Majesty  for  Scot- 
land. Besides  his  professional  writings  he  pub- 
lished Inquiries  Concerning  the  Intellectual  Pow- 
ers (Edinburgh,  1830),  and  Philosophy  of  the 
Moral  Feelings  (London,  1833),  both  of  which 
attained  a  remarkable  popularity.  They  cham- 
pioned the  views  of  the  Scotch  school  as  repre- 
sented by  Dugald  Stewart,  but  had  no  origi- 
nality, and  therefore  have  now  little  philosoph- 
ical value. 

ABEBCBOKBY,  ab'er-kram'bl.  or  Aber- 
cBOMBiE,  .Tames  (1706-81).  A  British  soldier, 
born  at  Glassbaugh,  Scotland.  He  entered  the 
army  as  colonel  in  1746,  and  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  major-general  and  sent  to  Amer- 
ica in  1756,  where  in  1758  he  replaced  Lou- 
don as  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  and 
colonial  forces.  On  July  8,  1758,  at  the 
head  of  15,000  men,  he  attacked  Ticondcroga 
(q.v.),  but  was  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  fully 
2000  men.  This  attack  was  the  culmination  of  a 
career  of  incapacity,  and  in  September  he  was 
superseded  by  Sir  Jeffrey  Amherst.  Returning 
(1759)  to  England,  he  became  a  member  of 
Parliament,  and  was  conspicuous  as  an  upholder 
of  George  III.'s  colonial  policy.  For  his  record 
as  an  officer  in  America,  consult:  Parkman, 
Montcalm  and  Wolfe   (Boston,  1884). 

ABEBCBOMBY,  Sir  Ralph  (1734-1801).  A 
distinguished  British  general.  He  was  born  at 
Menstry,  near  Tullibody,  Scotland,  October,  1734. 
He  was  educated  at  Riigby,  and  studied  for  the 
legal  profession  at  Edinburgh  and  I>cipzig.  but 
preferred  the  army,  and  a  cornet's  commission 
was  obtained  for  him  in  1750.  In  1758  he  accom- 
panied his  regiment  to  Germany,  where  he  saw 
active  warfare,  and  gained  experience  in  army 
ninnaiicnicnt.  At  the  conclusion  of  peace,  he 
was  stationed  in  Ireland  for  several  years.  He 
married  in  1767,  and  by  1773  had  risen  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  He  entered  Parlia- 
ment after  a  bloodless  duel  with  his  defeated 
opponent,  and  strongly  opposed  the  American 
war.  a  course  particularly  honorable,  as  he 
desired  active  service.  The  war  with  France 
gave  him  his  opportunity.  Family  influence  and 
his  reputation  procured  his  promotion  to  be 
major-general  of  a  brigade  ordered  to  Flanders, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  so  highly  as  to 
be  publicly  thanked  by  the.Duke  of  York.  Under 
him  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  then  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Wellesley,  commanding  the  Thirty-third 
Regiment,  received  his  baptism  of  fire.  Aber- 
croniby  was  knighted  on  his  return  to  England  in 
1795.  and  was  surprised  to  find  himself  famous 
as  his  country's  greatest  general.  The  disastrous 
campaign,  however,  had  shown  him  the  deteri- 
oration in  army  discipline,  and  his  energies  were 
devoted  to  the  reorganization  of  the  whole  army 
system.  In  179()  he  conducted  a  successful  expe- 
dition to  the  West  Indies.     In  1797  he  went  to 
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Ireland  as  commander  of  the  forces.  He  strongly 
condemned  the  governmental  policy  toward  that 
country,  however,  and  this  caused  his  resigna- 
tion ;  but  he  was  at  once  given  a  similar  appoint- 
ment in  Scotland.  In  1799  he  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  expedition  to  Holland  and  began 
it  brilliantly;  but  he  was  superseded  by  the 
Duke  of  York,  and  the  campaign  ended  ignomin- 
iously.  Abercromby  alone  acquitted  himself 
with  credit,  and  the  ministry  wished  to  make 
him  a  peer,  but  he  refused  to  have  his  name 
as.iociated  with  a  failure.  In  1800  he  com- 
manded the  expedition  to  the  Mediterranean,  and 
after  some  brilliant  operations  defeated  the 
French  in  the  battle  of  Alexandria,  March  21, 
1801.  During  the  action  he  was  struck  by  a 
musket-ball  in  the  thigh ;  but  not  until  the  battle 
was  won  and  he  saw  the  enemy  retreating  did  he 
show  any  sign  of  pain.  He  was  borne  from  the 
field  in  a  hammock,  cheered  by  the  blessings  of 
the  soldiers  as  he  passed,  and  conveyed  on  board 
the  flag-ship  Foudroyant.  The  ball  could  not  be 
extracted;  mortification  ensued,  and  seven  days 
later,  on  March  28,  1801,  he  died.  Abercromby 
was  at  once  gentle  and  brave,  clear-sighted  and 
cool  in  deliberation;  in  action,  prompt  and  dar- 
ing. Apart  from  his  qualities  as  a  soldier,  he 
was  a  man  of  liberal  accomplishments,  free  from 
prejudices,  and  of  sound  practical  judgment. 
The  national  gratitude  to  this  eminent  man  took 
the  form  of  a  peerage  conferred  on  his  widow, 
afterward  enjoyed  by  his  eldest  son,  with  the 
title  of  Baron  Abercromby.  Consult:  J.  Aber- 
cromby, Memoir  of  the  Life  of  Sir  R.  Abercrom- 
by (Dublin,  1801)  ;  J.  Abercromby,  Baron  Dun- 
fermline, Memoir  of  Lieutcnant-Qeneral  Sir 
Ralph  Abercromby    (London,  1801). 

ABEBDABE,  ab'er-dSr'.  A  town  in  Gla- 
morganshire, Wales,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Cynon,  four  miles  southwest  of  Merthyr-Tydvil. 
It  is  sitiuited  in  a  rich  mineral  district,  having 
extensive  coal,  iron,  and  tin  works  (Map: 
Wales,  C  5).  Aberdaro  is  connected  with  the 
coast  by  a  canal  and  railway.  Its  growth  has 
been  remarkable.  From  an  imimportant  village 
of  6500  inhabitants  in  1841  it  has  developed  into 
a  thriving  town  of  38,431  in  1891  and  43,357  in 
1901. 

AB'EBDEEN'  (Celtic  aber,  confluence  of 
waters,  i.e.,  of  the  Don  and  Dee).  The  fourth 
largest  city  of  Scotland,  and  the  capital  of 
Aberdeenshire.  It  is  situated  in  the  southeast- 
em  part  of  the  county,  on  the  North  Sea.  about 
95  miles  north  of  Edinburgh  (Map:  Scotland, 
F  2) .  It  forms  the  chief  part  of  a  parliamentary 
burgh  of  the  same  name,  and  comprises  nil  the 
territory  lying  between  the  rivers  Dee  and  Don, 
thus  including  what  was  formerly  known  as 
Old  Aberdeen.  It  has  a  mean  temperature  of 
about  46°  F..  and  is  about  66  fwt  above  the 
sea  level.  Aberdeen  is  a  handsome  city,  largely 
built  of  granite  quarried  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  is  therefore  known  as  the  "Granite  City." 
Its  streets  are  for  the  most  part  regular  and 
well  paved.  Union  Street,  its  principal  thor- 
oughfare, has  been  described  as  one  of  the 
handsomest  streets  in  Europe,  and  contains 
many  of  the  notable  public  buildings.  Chief 
among  them  are  the  municipal  and  county  build- 
ings, an  ifnposing  structure  in  the  Scotch  baro- 
nial style.  Nearby  is  "The  Cross,"  a  curious  mon- 
ument adorned  with  medallions  of  Scottish  mon- 
archs.    At  the  western  end  of  Union  Street  are 
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the  Music  Hall  buildings,  particularly  notable 
in  point  of  architecture,  and  the  Trades'  Hall, 
in  which  are  kept  the  shields  of  the  different 
incorporated  trades.  Several  of  the  bank  build- 
ings are  tasteful  edifices.  The  east  and  west 
churches,  although  comparatively  modern,  are 
interesting  from  the  fact  that  they  are  built  on 
the  site  of  the  ancient  church  of  St.  Nicholas, 
and  are  connected  by  an  old  wooden  tower. 
Among  the  many  other  churches  of  .Aberdeen 
the  Roman  Catholic  cliurcli  is  notable  for  its 
beautiful  spire,  two  hundred  feet  high,  and  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Machar,  begun  in  1357,  for  its 
severe  simplicity  of  i-tyle.  The  River  Dee  is 
crossed  by  four  bridges,  one  of  which,  a  stone 
bridge,  dates  from  1527. 

Among  its  advantages  the  city  has  an  excellent 
harbor  and  immense  floating  docks,  enabling  it 
to  carry  on  a  large  maritime  trade  in  textile 
goods,  agricultural  products,  and  granite.  It  is 
a  large  manufacturing  centre,  the  chief  indus- 
tries including  cotton  spinning,  manufacture  of 
cotton,  woolen  and  linen  goods,  iron  foundries 
and  paper  mills.  Granite  cutting  and  shipbuild- 
ing are  also  quite  important,  although  the  latter 
industry  has  diminished  in  importance  since  the 
days  of  wooden  vessels,  when  the  Aberdeen  clip- 
pers were  famous.  Aberdeen's  means  of  com- 
munication are  excellent.  It  is  at  the  junction 
of  three  railway  lines,  and  is  connected  by 
steamer  with  Leith,  Newcastle,  Hull,  and  Lon- 
don. Its  own  shipping  comprises  about  180 
steam  and  40  sailing  vessels,  tonnage  about  100,- 
000.  Annually  3000  vessels,  representing  a  gross 
tonnage  of  nearly  2,000,000,  clear  the  port.  The 
chief  exports  are  fish,  spirits,  cloth  manufac- 
tures, coal  products,  stone,  etc.,  and  the  chief 
imports  barley,  wheat  meal,  maize,  oats,  flax- 
seed, sugar,  timber,  paper-making  materials, 
etc.  The  total  value  of  imports  and  exports 
averages  annually  £1,100,000  ($5,500,000).  Aber- 
deen is  the  fourth  port  of  importance  in  Scot- 
land. The  United  States  is  represented  there  by 
an  agent. 

Aberdeen  sends  two  members  to  Parliament, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  progressive  of  mu- 
nicipalities. It  has  the  usual  authorities,  con- 
sisting of  a  lord  provost,  bailies,  councilors, 
etc.  (See  (Jreat  Britain,  paragraph  on  Govern- 
ment.) The  city  owns  and  operates  its  water 
and  gas  works  and  an  electric  light  plant,  as 
well  as  its  electric  tramways,  and  maintains 
public  baths,  markets,  and  two  cemeteries.  It 
is  one  of  the  few  municipalities  which  have 
taken  up  the  question  of  the  proper  housing  of 
the  working  people,  and  as  a  result  it  has  estab- 
lished a  lodging  house  and  erected  several  work- 
men's dwellings.  Aberdeen's  educational  insti- 
tutions are  very  numerou-s.  and  include  the  Uni- 
versity of  Aberdeen  (q.v.) ,  established  in  1860  by 
the  consolidation  of  King's  College  of  Old  Aber- 
deen, founded  in  1494,  and  Marischal  College 
of  New  Aberdeen,  founded  in  1593.  In  tlie 
year  1904-5  there  were  about  1100  students  in 
attendance.  The  university  library  contains 
about  140,000  voliunes.  Among  the  other  col- 
leges and  schools  are  Gordon's  College,  which 
receives  a  yearly  grant  from  the  city,  an  art 
school,  a  navigation  school,  an  ancient  grammar 
school  dating  from  1263,  the  Free  Church  Divin- 
ity College,  and  the  Mechanics'  Institution. 
Among  the  benevolent  and  charitable  institutions 
are  the  Royal  Infirmary,  an  epidemic  hospital 
and  one  for  incurables,  a  large  lunatic  a.sylum. 
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and  a  poorhouse.  The  citj  has  two  fine  public 
parks.  Aberdeen  appears  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury as  a  populous  town.  William  the  Lion 
grrated  it  a  charter  in  1179  and  Robert  Bruce 
extended  its  privileges.  The  English  burned  the 
town  ia  1336,  but  it  was  rebuilt  as  New  Aber- 
deen. It  BuflFered  severely  during  the  civil  wars 
of  tbe  seventeenth  century.  A  period  of  great 
prosperity  began  in  1818,  with  the  rediscovery 
of  tbe  art  of  granite  polishing.  Population  of 
royal,  parliamentry,  and  municipal  burgh,  18(^1, 
123,000;  1001,  163,108,  9386  of  whom  overflowed 
into  Kincardineshire;  1904  (est.),  164,124. 

ABEBSEE17.  A  city  and  county  seat  of 
Monroe  County,  Miss.,  about  140  miles  southeast 
of  Memphis.  Tenn.,  on  the  Kansas  City,  Memphis, 
and  Birmingham,  the  Illinois  Central,  and  the 
Mobile  and  Ohio  railroads,  and  on  the  Tombigbee 
River  (Map:  Mississippi,  J  3).  It  has  an  oil 
mill,  grist-mills,  lumber  mills,  and  cotton-gins, 
and  manufactTrres  clothing,  brick,  ice,  furniture;' 
and  buttons.  It  is  an  important  cotton  market. 
Pop.,  1900,  34.14;   1906   (local  est.),  3650. 

ABEBDEEN.  A  city  and  county  seat  of 
Brown  County,  S.  D.,  280  miles  west  of  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.,  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  St. 
Pan],  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern,  and  the 
Great  Northern  railroads  (Map:  South  Dakota, 
G  4).  It  has  a  public  library  (Carnegie)  and  is 
the  seat  of  a  State  normal  school.  Other  promi- 
nent features  are  the  Federal  building,  court- 
house, and  St.  Luke's  Hospital.  The  city  has 
important  commercial  interests,  and  manufac- 
tures flour,  brick,  chemicals,  and  artesian  well 
supplies.  There  also  are  several  grain  elevators 
and  creameries.  Settled  in  1880,  Aberdeen  was 
incorporated  in  1882.  The  government  is  admin- 
istered under  a  charter  of  1890,  which  provides 
for  a  mayor,  elected  biennially,  and  a  council. 
The  water-works  are  the  property  of  the  munici- 
pality   Pop.,  1890,  3182;  1900,  4087;  1905,  5841. 

ABEXSEEN.  A  city  in  Chehalis  County, 
Wash.,  50  miles  (direct)  west  of  Olympia,  at  the 
head  of  Grays  Harbor,  and  on  a  branch  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  (Map:  Washington, 
B  2).  It  is  surrounded  by  a  heavily  timbered 
region,  and  has  several  saw-mills  and  wood-work- 
ing factories.  Fruit  growing  and  dairying  also 
are  of  some  importance.  Pop.  in  1890,  1638;  in 
1900,  3747. 

ABEBSEEIT,  fourth  FVabl  of,  Gboboe  Ham- 
ilton GoBDOX  (1784-1860).  A  British  states- 
man, born  at  Edinburgh.  He  was  educated  at 
Harrow,  and  in  1804  took  the  M.A.  degree  at 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  In  1801  he  had 
succeeded  to  the  earldom  and  made  a  journey 
through  Greece,  which  is  perpetuated  by  Byron's 
satirical  distich, 

"Flrit  in  the  (mt-fed  phalanx  akall  be  aeen 
Tbe  traveled  tbane,  Athenian  Aberdeen." 

He  was  elected  a  Scotch  represenfcitive  peer  and 
took  his  seat  as  a  Tory  in  December,  1806.  In 
1813  he  was  appointed  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
to  Austria,  where  he  gained  the  friendship  of 
Metternich, '  whom  he  considered  a  pattern  of 
diplomacy.  He  signed  the  Treaty  of  Paris  as 
one  of  England's  representatives. .  He  was  raised 
to  the  peerage  as  Viscount  Gordon.  He  was  for- 
eign secretary  under  Wellington,  1828  to  1830, 
and  under  Peel,  1841  to  1846,  in  1834  and  1835 
acting  as  Peel's  war  secretary.  The  general 
principle  which  guided  his  policy  as  secretary 


of  state  for  foreign  affairs  was  that  of  non-in- 
terference in  the  internal  affairs  of  foreign  States, 
which,  joined  to  his  well-known  sympathy  with 
such  statesmen  as  Metternich,  exposed  him — not 
always  justly — to  the  suspicion  of  being  inimi- 
cal to  the  cause  of  popular  liberty.  His  gradual 
abandonment  of  high  Tory  principles  was  evinced 
by  his  support  of  the  bill  for  the  repeal  of  the 
test  and  corporation  acts  and  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Emancipation  Act.  The  conclusion  of 
the  Chinese  War,  the  Ashburton  Treaty,  and  the 
Oregon  Treaty  were  the  principal  services  ren- 
dered to  the  country  during  bis  administration. 
In  1832,  on  the  resignation  of  Ixird  Derby,  the 
extraordinary  state  of  parties  necessitated  a 
coalition,  and  Lord  Aberdeen  was  selected  to  head 
the  new  ministry,  which  for  some  time  was  ex- 
tremely popular.  The  feeble  and  vacillating 
policy  displayed  in  the  conduct  of  the  war  with 
Russia  gradually  undermined  its  stability,  and 
the  disastrous  mismanagement  brought  to  light 
in  the  winter  of  1854,  in  all  departments  of  the 
public  business  connected  with  the  war,  filled  up 
the  measure  of  popular  discontent,  and  led  to  his 
resignation  in  1855.  He  died  in  London.  Con- 
sult: Gordon,  fJarl  of  Aberdeen  (London,  1893). 

ABERDEEIT,  seventh  Eabi.  or,  Sib  John 
Campbell  Gordon  (1847 — ).  A  Briti.sh  states- 
man. Educated  at  St.  Andrews  and  Oxford;  in 
1880  was  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Aberdeen- 
shire, and  from  1881  to  1885  was  lord  high  com- 
missioner to  the  general  assembly  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland.  From  .January  to  July,  1886,  he  was 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  from  1893  to  1898 
Governor-General  of  Canada,  and  in  1905  became 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  on  the  accession  of  the 
Liberals  to  power. 

ABEBDEEK,  Univeesttt  of.  A  university 
founded  in  1494  by  the  Bishop  of  Aberdeen, 
William  Elphinstone.  In  1505  the  College  of 
St.  Mary,  later  King's  College,  was  founded 
within  the  university.  In  1593  Marischal  Col- 
lege was  founded  by  George  Keith,  Earl  Mari- 
schal of  Scotland.  In  1860  these  were  united  by 
act  of  Parliament  into  the  University  of  Aber- 
deen. The  students  retain  the  old  divisions  into 
four  nations.  Mar,  Buchan,  Moray,  Angus.  The 
officers  are  a  chancellor,  rector,  vice-chancellor, 
and. two  secretaries.  There  are  a  number  of 
bursaries  or  scholarships,  aggregating  over  £7800. 
The  students  number  about  1100.  There  are 
faculties  of  arts,  science,  theology,  law.  and 
medicine,  with  about  thirty  professors  and  many 
assistants.  The  university  has  a  library  of  over 
140,000  volumes  and  several  museums.  The  uni- 
versity is  a  beneficiary  of  the  Carnegie  Trust 
F'und.     See  Scotlako,  section  Education. 

AB'EBDEEK'SHIBJ!.  A  maritime  county 
of  Scotland ;  bounded  north  by  Banffshire  and 
the  North  Sea;  east,  by  the  North  Sea;  south, 
by  Kincardine,  Forfar,  and  Perth  sliires;  west, 
by  Inverness  and  Banff  shires  (Map:  Scotland, 
F  2).  Its  greatest  length  is  102  miles;  its 
greatest  breadth,  60  miles,  with  an  area  of  1955 
square  miles.  It  is  popularly  divided  into  five 
districts.  Mar,  Strathbogie.  Garioch,  Formartin, 
and  Buchan.  Among  the  principal  towns  are 
.Aberdeen,  the  capital,  Peterhead, .  and  Turriff. 
The  chief  industries  are  connected  with  agricul- 
ture and  sea  fisheries.  Pop..  1801.  121,100;  1901, 
304.400.  Consult:  A.  Smith,  History  of  Aber- 
deenshire (Aberdeen,  1875). 
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AWVBJJ'EVJXV.  A  specieB  of  goldfinch. 
See  618KIK ;  aleo  Pinkfinch. 

AXEUQAVEinrY,  ab'^r-gin'nl,  or  iVSr-gft- 
Tja'id  (the  Eoman  (7o6a«in i«(m).  A  market 
town  of  MoDmouthghiTe,  Englaiid,  13  miles  west 
of  Monmoutii,  beautifulljr  situated  in  the  valley 
of  the  Usic  (Map:  England,  D  5).  The  town  is 
ttgaluij  and  compactly  built,  and  many  im- 
prorements  have  of  late  years  been  made.  It  was 
UMOrporated  in  1899.  St.  Mary's  Church,  which 
was  once  a  fine  cruciform  structure,  and  contains 
many  interesting  monuments,  has  been  spoiled  by 
restoratims.  The  castle,  built  by  Hammeline  de 
Baia^un,  soon  after  the  Conquest,  is  now  a  ruin. 
There  are  collieries  and  iron  works  in  the  neigh- 
borhood.    Pop.,  1891.  7700;  1901,  7800. 

AB'EBHXTHT.  A  village  in  Perthshire, 
fieotland,  on  the  Tay,  about  six  miles  southeast  of 
Perth  (Map:  Scotland,  E  3).  It  is  believed  to 
have  been  the  capital  of  the  Picts,  and  for  many 
years  in  the  ninth  century  was  the  seat  of  the 
only  bishopric  in  Scotland.  It  is  chiefly  notable, 
however,  for  its  ancient  round  tower,  like  which 
there  is  only  one  other  in  Scotland.  Pop.,  1901, 
police  burgh,  623;  civil  parish,  1276. 

ABZBVETHT,  James  (1815-96).  A  Scotch 
eiril  engineer.  He  was  born  at  Aberdeen.  In 
1841  he  was  resident  engineer  of  the  Aberdeen 
harbor  works,  and  from  1842  to  1852  was 
surveying  officer  for  the  Admiralty.  He  was  the 
Srst  to  apply  hydraulic  power  to  the  working  of 
kick-gates,  and  constructed  such  important  works 
as  the  Birkenhead  docks,  the  Hull  docks,  and 
the  Turin  and  Savona  Railway  (Italy).  He 
was  also  the  director  of  the  works  for  the  drain- 
ing of  Lake  Abukir,  Egypt,  by  which  twenty 
thousand  acres  were  reclaimed.  In  1881  he  was 
elected  President  of  the  Institute  of  Civil  E!ngi- 
Beers. 

ABXBVETHT,  John  ( 1680-1740) .  An  Irish 
dissentii^  minister.  He  waa  bom  at  Colerain, 
Ireland,  the  son  of  a  dissenting  Presbyterian  min- 
ister; waa  educated  at  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh, 
and  was  Ueensed  to  preach  before  he  was 
twenty-one  years  old.  He  was  ordained  at 
Antrim  in  1703;  in  1717  he  was  invited  to 
a  congregation  in  Dublin  and  another  in  Bel- 
fast, while  Antrim  desired  him  to  remain. 
The  synod  %tiB  appealed  to  and  decided  that 
he  should  go  to  Dublin,  but  he  declined  and 
remained  at  Antrim.  This  refusal  to  obey  the 
synod  was  unheard  of  and  was  considered  ecclesi- 
astical rebellion,  and  a  fierce  controversy  en- 
sued, the  parties  dividing  into  "subscribers"  and 
"non  -  subscribers."  Though  himself  strictly 
evangelical,  Abernethy  and  his  associates  were 
remotely  the  occasion  of  the  contest  which  ended 
in  eliminating  Arian  and  Socinian  elements  from 
the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church.  In  1726,  Aber- 
nethy and  all  the  "non-subscribers"  were  turned 
ont  with  due  ban  and  solemnity,  but  only  four 
years  afterward  he  was  called  to  a  "regular" 
congregation  in  Dublin.  In  1731.  in  the  con- 
troversy regarding  the  test  act,  Abernethy  took 
hroad  ground  "against  all  laws  that,  upon  ac- 
ooant  of  mere  differences  of  religious  opinions 
«nd  forms  of  worship,  excluded  men  of  integrity 
and  ability  from  serving  their  country."  He 
was  a  century  ahead  of  the  time,  and  had  to 
argBe  against  those  who  denied  that  a  Roman 
Catholic  or  a  dissenter  could  be  a  "man  of  in- 
tegrity and  ability."  Abernethy  was  foremost 
where  unpopular   truth   and   right  were  to  be 
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nmintained,  and  his  Tracts,  collected  aiter  his 
death,  did  good  service  for  generations.  He  died 
in  Dublin,  December,  1740.  Consult  Dreehal, 
Bermont  of  John  Ahemethp,  with  hi*  Life 
(Loadon,  1748-51). 

ABERNETHY,  John  (1764-1831).  Aa  emi- 
nent English  surgeon.  He  was  born  in  London. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  John  Hunter;  in  1787  was 
appointed  assistant-surgeon  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  and  in  1815  chief  surgeon.  Soon  after 
his  appointment  he  began  to  lecture  in  the  hos- 
pital on  anatomy  and  surgery,  and  may  be  said 
to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  its  character  as 
a  .school  of  surgery.  His  clear,  simple,  and  posi- 
tive style,  illustrated  by  an  inexhaustible  va- 
riety of  apt  anecdotes,  made  him  the  most  popu- 
lar medical  teacher  of  his  day.  In  1813  he  was 
appointed  surgeon  to  Christ's  Hospital,  and  in 
1814  professor  of  anatomy  and  surgery  to  the 
College  of  Surgeons.  His  practice  increased 
with  his  celebrity,  which  tho  singular  eooentrie- 
ity  and  occasional  rudeness  of  his  manners  coa- 
tributed  to  heighten.  Of  his  works,  the  most  im- 
portant are  his  Observations  on  the  Constitu- 
tional Origin  and  Treatment  of  Local  Diseases 
(180C),  and  his  Lectures  on  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Surgery  (1830). 

AB'EBSATIOir,  Cbbomatic  (from  Lat. 
ab,  away  -|-  errare,  to  wander,  and  Gk.  Xfiiifm^ 
chrOtna,  color,  literally  colored  deviation).  .V 
phenomenon  observed  when  images  of  an  object 
emitting  white  light  are  formed  by  a  lens  or 
a  prism,  it  being  observed  that  there  is  then 
not  one  white  image,  but  many  colored  one.i, 
which  do  not  occupy  the  same  position,  and  which 
are  of  different  sizes,  thus  producing  a  blurred 
image  with  a  colored  border.  It  is  explained  in 
the  article  Light  that  the  sensations  of  different 
colors  are  due  to  waves  in  the  ether  of  different 
wave-number  or  wave-length,  and  that  thes« 
waves,  in  passing  through  portions  of  trans- 
parent matter,  such  as  glass,  travel  with  different 
velocities,  depending  upon  their  wave-number. 
As  a  consequence  of  this,  in  passing  through 
lenses  or  prisms,  waves  of  different  wave-num- 
ber  have  different  paths.  White  light  is  shown 
to  be  due  to  the  reception  by  the  eye  of  waves 
of  different  wave-number;  or,  in  other  words, 
from  a  "white  object,"  or  an  object  "emitting 
white  light,"  waves  of  different  wave-numbers 
proceed  outward.  These  waves  are  such  that 
each  train  of  waves  of  a  definite  wave-number 
would  produce  in  the  eye  a  definite  color-sen- 
sation, e.g.,  blue,  green,  etc.  In  this  sense  we 
may  speak  of  "blue- waves,"  "green-waves,"  etc.; 
and  in  general  white  light  is  due  to  the  recep- 
tion by  the  eye  of  waves  which  correspond  to  the 
"colors  of  the  spectrum" — violet,  blue,  green, 
yellow,  orange,  red,  and  all  the  intermediate 
shades.  Therefore,  owing  to  this  difference  in 
path  in  a  lens  or  prism  of  waves  of  different 
color,  if  an  image  of  a  white  object  is  formed 
there  will  be  a  series  of  images  correspond  inff 
to  the  different  colors,  these  images  differing  in 
position  and  size,  as  well  as  in  color.  This  re- 
sult is  said  to  be  due  to  the  "chromatic  aberra- 
tion" of  the  lens  or  prism.  (There  are,  of 
course,  ether-waves  which  do  not  affect  the  sense 
of  sight;  and  any  prism  or  lens  which  is  trans- 
parent to  them  will  in  general  deviate  waves 
of  different  wave-number  differently,  and  so  have 
this  same  kind  of  aberration,  as  ordinary  glass 
lenses  have  for  visible  waves.)     Mirrors  do  not 
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have  chromatic  aberration,  as  there  is  no  re- 
fraction of  the  rays.  Moreover,  it  is  possible, 
by  combining  two  or  more  prisms  or  lenses,  to 
diminish  greatly  the  aberration.  (See  Aciiboma- 
Tisjt.)  Tlie  colors  which  are  not  thus  brought 
to  the  same  focus  form  the  "secondarv  spec- 
trum." 

Reference  to  the  diagrams  will  possibly  serve 
to  explain  the  matter  more  fully.     Fig.  1  shows 
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the  dispersion  (q.v.)  of  a  beam  of  white  light 
on  passing  through  a  prism,  or,  in  other  words, 
its  separation  into  its  constituent  colors. 

In   fig.   2   let   MN   represent   a  convex   lens, 


which  may  be  considered  as  consisting  of  a  num- 
ber of  prisms  and  having  the  same  dispersive 
effect.  Let  A  represent  a  source  of  white  light. 
Considering  a  pencil  which  falls  on  the  lens 
at  c,  where  it  is  refracted,  it  is  found  that 
dispersion  takes  place,  and  the  red  rays  after 
1>eing  deviated  proceed  to  D,  where  an  image  of 
the  object  A  is  formed,  while  the  violet  rays 
-which  undergo  greater  refraction  proceed  to 
C,  and  there  form  an  image  of  the  object  A. 
■Consequently,  if  the  image  at  C  is  examined  with 
«n  eye-piece,  or  allowed  to  fall  on  a  screen,  it 
■will  be  found  to  have  a  red  border,  while  that 
■at  D  will  be  seen  surrounded  by  violet.  When 
•correction  is  made  for  chromatic  aberration,  the 
purpose  for  which  the  lens  is  designed  must  be 
-considered.  (See  Telescope.)  For  photographic 
work  the  violet  rays  are  required,  and  any  correc- 
tion (see  AcintouATisu)  should  aim  to  bring 
them  to  the  desired  focus.  For  a  visual  telescope 
•or  microscope  the  yellow  rays  must  be  considered, 
:and  such  a  combination  of  lenses  made  that  they 
are  brought  to  the  same  focal  plane.  The  chapters 
on  optics  in  MUller-Pouillet's  Lehrbuch  der  Physik 
{  Brunswick,  1897 )  treat  the  subject  inost  fully,  as 
does  Glazebrook's  Physical  Optics  ( London,  1898 ) . 
The  correction  of  this  evil  in  photographic  lenses 
is  extensively  treated  from  the  theoretical  stand- 
point in  S.  P.  Thompson's  translation  of  Lummer's 
Photographic  Optics  (London,  1900).  See  also 
Wood's  Physical  Optics  (New  York,  1906). 

ABEBBATION,  Sphebicai,.  A  term  used  in 
geometrical  optics  (see  Light)  to  express  the 
difference  in  path  and  effect  of  rays  of  light 
incident  perpendicularly  and  obliquely  upon  a 
mirror  or  upon  a  surface  separating  two  portions 
of  transparent  matter,  e.g.,  upon  a  surface  of 


water.  If  a  source  of  light  is  very  small,  it  can 
be  called  a  "point-source,"  and  can  be  considered 
as  sending  out  "rays  of  light"  in  all  directions, 
like  the  radii  of  a  sphere.  If  one  of  these  rays 
is  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  mirror  or 
to  the  surface  of  separation  of  the  two  media, 
the  rays  near  this  will  form  a  small  cone  or 
"pencil  of  rays;"  and  in  optics  it  is  shown  that 
such  a  perpendicular  pencil  of  rays  always  gives 
rise  by  reflection  or  refraction  to  another  pencil 
of  rays  which  meet  in  a  point  called  the  "image" 
or  "focus"  of  the  point-source.  If,  however,  a 
small  cone  or  pencil  of  rays  be  chosen  around 
a  ray  which  falls  obliquely  on  the  mirror  or  sep- 
arating surface,  it  will  give  rise  by  reflection  or 
refraction  to  rays  which  do  not  form  a  cone 
and  therefore  do  not  have  a  point  as  a  focus, 
except  in  the  case  of  a  plain  mirror,  such  as  an 
ordinary  looking-glass.  If  the  incident  pencil 
is  narrow,  the  reflected  or  refracted  rays  will 
have  two  foci,  in  the  form  of  two  short,  straight 
lines,  some  distance  apart  and  perpendicular  to 
each  other.  These  are  called  "focal  lines;"  and 
in  between  them  the  rays  come  the  closest  to 
forming  a  point  focus,  producing  what  is  called 
the  "circle  of  least  confusion."  If  instead  of 
considering  a  narrow  pencil  of  rays,  we  study  the 
whole  bundle  of  rays  falling  on  the  entire  reflect- 
ing or  refracting  surface,  it  is  evident  that  the 
rays  are  brought  to  a  focus  on  a  surface  which 
can  be  thought  of  as  due  to  the  combined  effect 
of  the  short  focal  lines  produced  by  the  indi- 
vidual pencils  of  which  the  bundle  of  rays  is 
composed,  and  which  has  a  cusp  or  projecting 
point  ending  at  the  point-focus  due  to  the  per- 
pendicular pencil.  A  section  of  this  "caustic 
surface"  is  often  seen  on  looking  down  on  a  cup 
of  coffee  or  a  glass  of  milk,  if  there  is  a  lighted 
lamp  near;  because  the  projecting  sides  of  the 
cup  or  glass  act  as  a  curved  mirror.  An  imme- 
diate consequence  of  spherical  aberration  is  that 
the  image  formed  of  any  object  by  a  curved 
mirror  or  by  a  lens  or  prism  is  not  "sharp,"  but 
blurred,  unless  care  be  taken  to  exclude  the 
oblique  rays.  This  is  done  ordinarily  by  the 
use  of  diaphragms,  such  as  are  seen  in  opera- 
glasses,  photographic  lenses,  etc.  The  smaller 
the  opening  in  the  diaphragm,  so  much  the 
sharper  is  the  image.    See  Caustic. 

The  accompanying  diagrams  will  show  the 
effect  of  spherical 
aberration  in  the 
case  of  spherical 
and  parabolic  mir- 
rors and  convex 
lenses.  In  lig.  I 
parallel  rays  are 
incident  on  a 
spherical  mirror. 
Those  falling  per- 
pendicularly o  r 
near  the  centre  of 
the  mirror  are  re- 
flected to  the 
point  Q,  which  is 
termed  the  princi- 
pal focus  of  the 
mirror.  The  rays 
which  strike  the 
surface  more 
obliquely  do  not 
meet  at  Q  after  re- 
flection, but  at  points  which  lie  on  the  caustic 
surface    whose    section    is    represented    by   the 
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heavy  line  with  a  cusp  at  Q.  In  flg.2the  elimina- 
tion of  spherical  aberration  by  the  use  of  a  para- 
bolic mirror  is  shown,  as  here,  by  the  peculiar 
property  of  a  parabola  (q.v.),  all  rays  parallel 
to  the  axis  are  brought  to  a  point  at  F,  called 
the  focus.     For  this  reason  the  parabolic  mirror 
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is  theoretically  the  most  available  for  telescopes 
(<j.v.),  but  in  practice  the  construction  of  such 
mirrors  presents  great  difficulties,  which  are  but 
rarely  effectually  surmounted.  The  effect  of 
spherical  aberration  in  the  case  of  a  lens  is 
indicated  in  fig.  3,  where  the  rays  passing 
through  the  lens  near  its  circumference  are 
brotight  to  a  focus  at  C,  while  those  lying  nearer 
the  axis  AB  meet  at  or  near  F.  The  foci  for 
intermediate  rays  lie  between  that  point  and 
C.  From  these  diagrams  the  advantages  obtained 
by  the  use  of  diaphragms  will  be  seen.  The 
oblique  rays,  or  those  which  strike  the  mirror  or 
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lens  at  a  distance  from  its  centre,  and  which 
do  not  come  to  a  focus  at  the  same  point  as 
those  passing  through  the  central  portion,  are 
accordingly  cut  off  and  the  image  rendered  more 
distinct.  The  spherical  aberration  of  lenses  can 
be  reduced  by  using  two  or  more  lenses  in  com- 
bination, as  is  done  in  the  case  of  most  photo- 
graphic objectives.  Two  lenses  with  equal  focal 
lengths  can  be  combined,  and  their  effect  is  the 
same  as  a  lens  with  one-half  the  focal  length, 
while  the  spherical  aberration  is  greatly  dimin- 
ished. The  books  of  reference  mentioned  under 
Aberbation,  Chrouatic,  will  also  supply  ample 
information  on  this  subject. 

ABEBBATIOir  OF  IiIOHT.  An  expression 
used  to  describe  the  phenomena  that  arise 
from  the  fact  that  light  requires  appreciable 
time  for  its  transmission  through  space. 
The  motion  of  light  traveling  from  a  star 
or  a  planet  toward  the  earth,  combined  with 
the  earth's  own  motion,  causes  an  apparent 
displacement  of  the  stars  on  the  sky:  they  all 


appear  to  occupy  positions  a  little  different  from 
their  true  ones.  In  explaining  this  phenomenon, 
we  often  use  the  analogy  of  a  man  running  in  a 
rain-storm.  Though  the  raindrops  may  be  fall- 
ing straight  down,  they  will  seem  to  the  running 
man  to  descend  on  his  face  slantingly.  Light, 
too,  may  be  coming  down,  as  it  were,  vertically, 
but  as  the  earth,  with  the  observer  on  it,  is 
hurrying  through  space,  tlierc  will  be  produced  a 
similar  apparent  slant  of  the  light,  and  we  shall 
see  the  stars  displaced  on  the  sl^  in  the  direction 
of  the  terrestrial  motion.  But  since  the  motion 
of  our  planet  takes  place  in  a  closed,  oval  curve, 
the  apparent  displacement  of  the  stars  is  now 
in  one  direction,  and  now  in  another,  corre- 
sponding to  the  earth's  position  in  one  or  the 
other  half  of  its  oval  path.  The  result  is  that 
the  stars  themselves  seem  to  move  each  year 
through  a  small  curve;  and  this  is  a  sort  of 
miniature  reproduction  of  the  earth's  orbit 
around  the  sun.  When  the  celestial  body  under 
observation  is  itself  in  motion  with  respect  to 
our  earth,  as  is  the  case  with  the  other  planets 
of  the  solar  system,  a  further  somewhat  analo- 
gous displacement  is  produced.  Astronomers 
therefore  need  to  correct  all  their  observations . 
by  a  process  of  calculation,  so  as  to  reduce  them 
to  what  they  would  be  if  no  such  thing  as  aber- 
ration existed.  Aberration  was  discovered  by 
James  Bradley,  and  was  announced  to  the  Royal 
Society  of  England  in  1729. 

The  Constant  ok  Aberration.  From  what 
has  been  said  above  it  may  be  seen  that  the 
quantity  of  apparent  displacement  depends  on 
the  velocities  both  of  light  and  of  the  earth. 
The  nature  of  that  dependence  is  quite  sim- 
ple: the  velocity  of  light  is  known  in  miles 
per  second  from  laboratory  experiments;  the 
amount  of  possible  aberration,  while  inversely 
proportional  to  the  velocity  of  light,  is  large 
in  proportion  to  the  earth's  speed.  If,  there- 
fore, we  could  determine  by  direct  observation 
of  the  stars  just  how  much  they  are  displaced,  it 
would  be  possible  to  calculate  the  earth  s  orbital 
velocity  from  the  size  of  the  aberration.  The 
,  aberration  may  be  determined  by  the  simple 
'  method  of  observing  a  star  at  intervals  during 
the  year  and  noting  how  much  its  position 
changes.  If  we  select  a  star  most  favorably 
situated  for  this  purpose,  we  find  that  its 
position  throughout  the  year  will  vary  from  the 
average  by  a  little  more  than  twenty  circular 
seconds.  This  number  (more  exactly  20" AT) 
is  called  the  constant  of  aberration.  To  meas- 
ure this  constant  with  the  utmost  possible  pre- 
cision has  long  been  the  object  of  very  earnest 
efforts;  and  few  other  astronomical  problems 
have  received  so  much  attention  in  recent  years. 
Its  particular  importance,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
due  to  the  computations  rendered  possible  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  constant.  Combined  with  the 
known  velocity  of  light,  it  gives  us  the  earth's 
orbital  velocity  in  miles  per  second.  From  this 
we  get  the  length  of  the  annual  terrestrial  orbit 
in  miles,  and  then  by  a  simple  calculation  we 
find  its  semi-diameter,  or  the  distance  from 
the  earth  to  the  sun.  This  last  is  the  funda- 
mental unit  for  astronomical  measures  of  dis- 
tance, and  its  exact  evaluation  is  considered  the 
most  important  of  all  astronomical  problems. 
See  Pabaixax,  section  Solar  Parallax;  Sun. 

ABEBSTCHAK.  fib'Cr-sIk'an.  A  town  in 
Monmouthshire,  England,  about  10  miles  north 
of  Newport,  in  the  coal  district  (Map:  England, 
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C  S).     There  are  numerous  collieries  and  iron 
foundries.     Pop.,   18D1,   15,300;    1001,   17,800. 

AB'SBT,  John  James  (1788-1863).  An 
American  military  engineer.  He  was  born  in 
Shepherdstown,  Virginia,  and  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1811,  but  resigned  from  the  army  and 
practiced  law  in  Washington.  He  served  as  a 
private  in  the  battle  of  Bladensburg,  August  24, 
1814.  Later  in  the  same  year  he  joined  the  corps 
of  engineers,  and  in  1838  had  become  colonel  in 
command  of  the  topographical  bureau.  He  was 
retired  in  1861.  Colonel  Abert  exercised  an  im- 
portant influence  in  the  development  of  the 
earlier  engineering  works  of  the  Government. 

AB'XItTIIi'IiEBT.  A  town  in  Monmouth- 
shire, England,  four  and  one-half  miles  northwest 
of  Pontypool.  Population,  chiefly  engaged  in 
coalmining,  1891,  10,850;  1901,22,000. 

ABEBYSTWITH,  Sb'er-Ist'wtth.  A  favorite 
watering-place  and  summer  resort  in  Cardigan- 
shire, VVales,  on  Cardigan  Bay,  about  50  miles 
north-northeast  of  Swansea  (Map:  Wales, 
B  4 ) .  On  a  hill  above  the  town  stand  the  ruins 
of  an  old  castle  erected  by  Gilbert  de  Strong- 
bow.  Adjoining  it  is  the  University  College  of 
Wales,  established  in  1872.  Pop.,  in  1891,  6700; 
1901,  8000. 

ABEBYSTWITH,  UNrviMSiTT  Colleoe  of. 
See  Wales,  UNmoisiTY  of. 

ABES^A.  A  damsel  in  Spenser's  Faerie 
Queene  (I.  iii.),  who  personified  abbeys  and  con- 
vents. When  Una,  in  search  of  the  Red  Cross 
Knight,  called  out  to  her,  Abessa.  frightened  at 
the  lion,  ran  into  the  house  of  Blind  Supersti- 
tion and  closed  the  door,  which  the  lion  broke 
open.  The  meaning  is,  that  when  Truth  cnnre, 
the  abbeys  and  convents  were  alarmed  and  barred 
her  out,  but  Henry  VIII.  (the  lion)  broke  in  the 
door. 

ABEY'AHtJE  (O.  F.  abeiance,  from  a,  Lat.  ad, 
at  +  O.  F.  beer,  Fr.  hayer.  Middle  Lat.  hadare, 
to  gape,  to  expect) .  A  legal  term  importing  that 
the  title  to  real  or  personal  property,  a  dignity  or 
office  is  not  vested  in  any  one,  but  is  in  expectation 
or  suspended  until  the  true  owner  appears  or  the 
riglit  thereto  is  determined.  Strictly  speaking, 
there  could  be  no  abeyance  of  a  freehold  at  com- 
mon law.  In  legal  contemplation,  there  must 
always  be  some  one  in  whom  a  present  estate 
or  interest  in  the  land  is  vested.  This,  however, 
did  not  apply  to  future  estates  which  might  be 
in  abeyance.  Thus,  when  one  holds  land  for  life, 
with  remainder  to  the  heir  of  a  living  person 
other  than  himself,  the  remainder  is  in  abeyance, 
since  the  heirs  of  that  other  remain  undetermined 
while  he  is  alive.  Titles  of  power  are  said  to 
be  in  abeyance  when  it  is  uncertain  who  shall 
enjoy  them.  Thus,  under  the  Knglish  law.  when 
a  nobleman  leaving  a  title  descendible  to  his 
heirs  general  dies,  leaving  daughters  and  no  male 
issue,  the  king,  by  his  prerogative,  may  grant 
the  title  to  any  one  of  the  daughters.  Until  the 
king  exercises  his  prerogative,  the  title,  which 
is  thus  suspended,  is  said  to  be  in  abeyance. 
See  the  authorities  referred  to  under  the  article 
on  Pbopebty. 

AB'OAB.  A  common  name  or  title  of  several 
kings  of  Edessa  in  northwestern  Mesopotamia. 
One  of  them  is  known  from  an  alleged  corre- 
spondence with  Christ.  The  account  given  by  Euse- 
bius  (Ecoleaiaatical  History,  xiii.,  i.)  states  that 
he   sent   a   letter   to   Christ   requesting   him   to 
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come  to  Mesopotamia  and  heal  him.  To  this 
Christ  made  a  replv  that  although  unable  himself 
to  oome,  he  would,  after  his  ascension,  send  a 
disciple.  Both  of  these  letters  Eusebius  claims 
to  have  found  in  the  archives  of  Edessa  and  be- 
lieves to  be  genuine.  Other  versions  add  that 
Christ  sent  to  the  king  a  portrait,  now  displayed 
at  both  Rome  and  Genoa.  Consult:  R.  A.  Lip- 
siuR,  Die  Edcsaenische  Abgar  Sage  (Brunswick, 
1880). 

ABHOB'BEBS.  In  English  history,  the 
name  given  to  the  Tory  element  that  expressed 
abhorrence  of  the  petitions  presented  to  Charles 
II.  for  the  reassembling  of  Parliament  (1680), 
and  that  upheld  the  King  in  his  efforts  to  con- 
trol public  opinion.  Their  opponents  were  called 
Petitioners.  Consult:  A  List  of  Abhorrers,  etc. 
(London,  1682)  ,  A.  A.  Cooper,  First  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  About  Abhorrers  and  Addressers 
(London,  1682). 

ABI'ATHAB  (Heb.  father  of  plenty).  The 
high  priest  whose  father,  Ahimeleeh  (I.  Sam- 
uel xxii  :  20),  was  slain  at  the  command  of  Saul 
for  having  received  and  helped  the  fugitive 
David  (1.  Samuel  xxii:  9-10).  The  statement 
(II.  Samuel  viii  :  17;  also  I. Chronicles  xviii  :  16, 
where  for  Ahimeleeh  we  must  read  Abimelcch) 
that  Ahimeleeh  was  the  son  of  Abiathar  must  be 
inverted  in  accordance  with  I.  Samuel  xxii  :  20. 
Abiathar  also  was  a  strong  adherent  of  David, 
and  showed  his  friendship  especially  during  Ab- 
salom's rebellion  (II.  Samuel  xv:29).  Later 
on,  Abiathar  favored  Adonijah  (I.  Chronicles 
i  :  7).  and  for  this  Solomon  deprived  him  of  his 
priesthood  and  banished  him  to  Anathoth  (I. 
Kings  ii  :  26-33).  With  his  deposition,  the  di- 
rect high  priest  by  line  of  Eleazar  comes  to  an 
end,  and  the  place  is  taken  by  Zadok  and  his 
de.'iccndants  (I.  Kings  ii  :  35.  See  Ezekiel  xl  : 
46;  xliii  :  19;  xliv  :  15).     See  Ahimblech. 

A'BIB.  The  older  biblical  name  for  the  first 
month  of  the  Jewish  ecclesiastical,  and  the  sev- 
enth of  the  civil,  year.  In  this  month  the  feaat 
of  Passover  is  celebrated  (Exodus  xiii  :  4; 
xxxiv  :  18) .  In  the  later  books  of  the  Bible  rep- 
resenting the  period  when  the  Babylonian  names, 
together  with  the  Babylonian  calendar,  were 
adopted  by  the  Hebrews  (Nehemiah  ii  :  1 ; 
Esther  iii  :  7),  the  month  is  called  Nisan,  and 
this  name  is  used  at  the  present  time  in  the 
official  calendar  of  the  Jewish  Church. 

ABICH,  a'blK,  WiLHOT-K  Hermanw  (1806- 
86).  A  German  geologist  and  traveler.  He 
was  bom  in  Berlin.  He  studied  at  the  nniv*r«ity 
there,  in  1842  became  professor  of  mineralogy  in 
Dorpat.  and  in  1853  member  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
Academy  of  Sciences.  He  explored  the  Cau- 
casus. Russian  Armenia,  sorthern  Persia,  and 
Daghestan,  and  published  several  boofaa  on  the 
geology  and  mineralogy  of  those  rogioas,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned:  Veber  die  Natronaeen 
auf  der  Arowesebene  (1846  and  1849);  Sur  la 
structvrc  ei  la  gfologie  du  Do/gkeatan  ( I8<I2) . 

ABIES,  aOjI-ez.    See  Fni. 

ABIGUlIIi  ( Heb.,  my  father  is  joy.  or  father 
of  joy).  The  wife  of  King  David,  faMed 
for  her  beauty  and  discretion.  Abigail  was 
originally  the  wife  of  Nabal,  and  gave  food  to 
David  during  his  flight  from  Saul,  after  her 
husband  had  refused  to  do  so.  "About  ten  days 
later"  Nabal  died,'  and  David  took  Abigail  to 
wife    (I.    Samuel   xxv:2-42).     The   Amalekites 
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captured  Abigail  during  a  raid  (I.  Kings  xxx  : 
5),  but  David  recovered  her  (I.  Samuel  xxx  : 
18),  and  she  bore  him  a  son,  Chileab  (II.  Samuel 
iii  :  3),  or  Daniel  (I.  Chronicles  iii  :  I).  Another 
Abigail  was  a  sister  of  David,  and  became  the 
mother  of  Amasa  (II.  Samuel  xvii:26).  In 
modem  usage  Abigail  is  employed  as  a  general 
name  for  a  waiting-maid  or  a  lady's-maid. 

ABI'JAH  (Heb.,yahweh  is  father), or  ABI'- 
TAM.    The  name  of  several  Bible  characters. 

1.  King  of  Judah,  a  son  of  Reboboam  and 
Maacah,  the  daughter  of  Abishalom  ( I.  Kings 
XV  :  2).  He  succeeded  his  father  and  reigned 
about  three  years  (936-934?  B.C.),  during  ^vhich 
time  there  was  war  between  him  and  Jeroboam  I. 
( I.  Kings  XV  :  7 ) .  Abijah  probably  gained  a  vic- 
tory over  Jeroboam  near  Zeraaraim  (II.  Chroni- 
cles xiii),  but  the  number  of  combatants,  1,200,- 
000,  is  greatly  exaggerated. 

2.  A  son  of  Jeroboam  I.  of  Israel  (037-915  T 
B.C.),  who  died  in  his  childhood  (I.  Kings  xiv: 
1-18).  The  Greek  version  brings  in  the  story  of 
his  illness  and  his  mother's  visit  to  the  prophet 
Ahijah  immediately  after  the  death  of  Solomon, 
consequently  before  Jeroboam  ascended  the 
throne. 

ABHiBOAABS,  aidld-gnrd.  NiKoija  Abra- 
ham (1743-1800).  A  Danish  historical  painter. 
He  was  bom  at  Copenliagcn,  and  first  studied  at 
the  Academy  there.  He  went  to  Rome  in  1772, 
was  appointed  a  professor  in  1777  and  in  1789 
a  director  of  the  Academy.  His  most  important 
work,  a  series  of  ten  pictures  in  the  castle  of 
Christiansborg,  was  burned  with  the  castle  in 
1794.  He  also  painted  scenes  from  Shakespeare 
and  Ossian,  and  four  from  the  Andria  of  Terence. 
He  was  one  of  Thorwaldsen's  early  instructors. 

ABIItE'NE.  A  district  referred  to  in  Luke 
iii  :  1  ("Lysanias  being  tetrarch  of  Abilene"). 
It  was  a  fragment  of  the  earlier  kingdom  of 
Iturea,  the  capital  of  which  was  Chalcis  in  the 
plain  of  Massyas,  between  the  Lebanon  and 
Anti-I.<d>anon  mountains.  When  the  Romans 
took  possession  of  this  region  the  Iturean  king- 
dom became  broken  up  into  four  tetrarchies,  of 
which  Abilene  was  one.  This  took  place,  prob- 
ably, between  36  and  23  B.C.  The  Lysanias 
referred  to  by  Luke  was  the  second  of  that  name, 
the  first  Lysanias  having  been  ruler  of  the  still 
undivided  territory.  The  district  of  Abilene  was 
so  named  from  its  chief  town,  Abila,  on  the 
Abana  or  Barada,  the  stream  on  which  Damascus 
is  situated.  Abila  was  on  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  Anti-Lebanon  range,  just  where  the  Abana 
breaks  through  the  mountains.  Near  its  site  are 
an  old  cemetery  and  the  ruins  of  a  small  temple, 
both  belonging  to  Roman  times.  In  37  A.D.,  Cali- 
gula gave  Abilene  to  Agrippa  I.,  who  died  in  44. 
In  53  it  was  given  by  Claudius  to  Agripp*  II. 
(mentioned  in  Acts  xxv),  wlio  ruled  it  until  his 
death  in  100,  when  it  became  a  part  of  the  Roman 
province  of  Syria.  Consult  Schttrer,  History  of 
the  Jeuii»h  People,  I.  ii.  326-344. 

AUTT.Kisik,  8l/J-l«n.  A  city  and  county  seat 
of  Dickinson  Co..  Kan..  163  miles  west  of  Kansas 
City,  on  the  Union  Pacific,  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island,  and  Pacific,  and  the  Atchison,  Topeka, 
and  Santa  Fe  railroads,  and  on  the  Smoky  Hill 
River  (Map:  Kansas,  E.  3).  It  is  primarily  a 
residential  and  commercial  place,  contains  Mount 
Saint  Joseph  Academy;  manufactiires  merry- 
go-rounds,  creamery  products,  etc.  The  water 
supply  is  obtained  from  Sand  Springs,  four  miles 
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distant.  Settled  about  I860,  Abilene  was  incor- 
porated in  1869,  the  charter  of  that  date  being 
still  in  operation,  and  providing  for  an  annually 
olet-ted  mavor  and  a  municipal  council.  Pop., 
1890,  3547;"  1900,  3507;  1905,  4016. 

ABILENE.  A  city  and  county  seat  of  Taylor 
Co.,  Tex.,  160  miles  west  by  south  of  Fort  Worth, 
on  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railroad  (Map:  Texas. 
E  3).  It  has  a  State  Epileptic  Colony.  The  in- 
dustrial establishments  include  liour,  grist,  and 
planing  mills,  cotton-cins,  a  cotton  oil  mill,  a  cot- 
ton compress,  etc.     Pop.,  1890,  3194;  1900,  3411. 

ABIMELECH,  fi-blm'*-l6k  (Heb.  my  father  is 
king,  or  Moloch).  The  name  of  four  persons  in 
the  Old  Testament,  two  of  whom  appear  promi- 
nently in  the  narratives. 

1.  A  son  of  Gideon  (Judges  viii  :  31),  c.1200 
B.C.,  and  reckoned  as  one  of  the  judges  by  the 
narrative  in  Jxidges  x:l.  Upon  the  death  of 
his  father,  who  refused  to  take  the  title  of  king 
either  for  him.self  or  children,  Abimelech  set  out 
to  claim  the  sovereignty,  slew  seventy  of  his 
brothers,  and  was  declared  king  (.Tudges  ix  : 
1-6).  Three  years  afterward  the  Shechemites 
under  the  leadership  of  Gaal  made  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  throw  oiT  his  rule  (Judges 
xxii  :  41).  After  capturing  Shechem  and  burn- 
ing the  temple  of  El-berith,  Abimelech  went 
against  Thebez,  and  here,  while  besieging  the 
place,  he  was  struck  on  the  head  by  a  piece  of 
millstone  thrown  from  the  wall  by  a  woman. 
To  avoid  an  ignominious  death,  he  ordered  his 
armor-bearer  to  run  him  through  (.Judges  ib.  43- 
57 ) .  His  reipi  is  the  first  attempt  to  establish 
a  monarchy  in  Israel. 

2.  A  king  of  Gerar  mentioned  both  in  the 
biblical  narrative  about  Abraham  (Genesis  xx 
and  xxi:  22-32),  and  about  Isaac  (Genesis 
xxvi  :  7-11:  26-33).  The  story  in  both  cases  is 
pretty  much  alike.  Abimelech  takes  Sarah  into 
his  harem,  after  Abraham,  for  fear  that  he 
should  be  killed,  declared  Sarah  to  be  his  sister. 
In  a  dream,  the  true  relation  between  Abraham 
and  Sarah  is  revealed  to  Abimelech,  who  forth- 
with returns  Sarah  to  her  husband  and  loads 
the  latter  with  presents  of  cattle  and  servants. 
Similarly  Isaac  declares  to  the  men  of  Gerar, 
among  whom  he  has  settled,  that  Rebekah  is  his 
sister,  Abimelech,  however,  discovers  the  true 
relationship,  and  reproaches  Isaac  for  having 
almost  been  the  cause  of  bringing  a  "great  sin" 
upon  Abimelech  and  the  men  of  Gerar.  In  view 
of  this  similarity,  it  is  generally  supposed  by 
modern  critics  that  the  two  stories  are  but  dif- 
ferent versions  of  one  and  the  same  tale. 

3.  A  king  of  Gath,  according^  to  the  title  of 
Psalm  xxxiv,  though  here  it  is  possible  that 
Abimelech  has  by  an  error  been  introduced  for 
Achish  (I.  Samuel  xxi  :  20). 

4.  A  priest  according  to  I.  Chronicles  xviii  :  16, 
wfcere.  however,  the  reading  must  be  corrected 
to  Ahimelech,  as  we  find  the  name  written  in 
II.  Samuel  viii  :  17  and  elsewhere  in  Samuel. 
See  Ahimrlech. 

ABINGDON.  A  city  in  Knox  County,  111., 
10  miles  from  Galesburg,  and  85  miles  northeast 
of  tjuincy.  on  the  line  of  the  Chicago,  Burling- 
ton and  Quincy  and  the  Iowa  Central  railroads 
(Map:  Illinois",  B  3).  It  is  the  seat  of  Hedding 
College,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  institution,  opened 
in  1853.  Abingdon  has  wagon  works,  an  animal- 
trap  factory,  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world, 
and  other  manufactures  of  less  extent.    The  city 
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was  first  settled  in  1828,  and  was  incorporated 
in  1857.  It  is  governed  by  the  charter  of  1859. 
The  mayor's  terra  is  one  year,  and  the  city  coun- 
cil is  composed  of  five  members.  Pop.,  1890, 
1321 ;  1900,  2022. 

ABINGDON.  A  town  and  county  seat  of 
Wasliington  County,  Va.,  189  miles  west  by  south 
of  Lynchburg,  on  the  Norfolk  and  Western  Rail- 
road (Map:  Virginia,  C  5).  It  is  the  seat  of 
Martha  Washington  College  (Methodist  Episco- 
pal, South ) ,  established  in  1858,  Stonewall  Jack- 
son Institute  (Presbyterian),  opened  in  1869 
(both  for  young  ladies),  and  Abingdon  Academy. 
There  are  canning,  brick,  cigar,  and  wagon  fac- 
tories, and  flour,  lumber,  and  planing  mills. 
Abingdon  was  settled  about  1730  and  was  incor- 
porated in  1778.    Pop.,  1905  (est.),  2500. 

AB1NGT0N.  A  manufacturing  town  in  Ply- 
mouth Co.,  Mass.,  20  miles  southeast  of  Boston, 
on  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Rail- 
road (Map:  Massachusetts,  F  3).  It  was  set- 
tled about  1680,  and  incorporated  as  a  colonial 
town  1712.  The  town's  affairs  are  administered 
by  the  town  meetings,  at  which  all  questions  af- 
fecting the  interests  of  the  town  are  discussed 
and  settled.  The  town  owns  and  operates  its 
water-works.  Pop.,  1890.  4260;  1900,  4489; 
1905,  5081.  Consult:  B.  Hobart,  History  of  the 
Town  of  Abington  (Boston,  1866). 

ABINGTON,  Prances  (1737-1815).  A  fa- 
mous English  actress.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Barton,  a  common  soldier.  As  an  errand-girl, 
she  acquired  French  from  a  milliner.  She  be- 
came a  flower-girl  at  the  theatres,  and  made  her 
first  appearance  at  the  Haymarket  in  London 
(1775)  as  Miranda,  in  The  Busybody.  She  was 
married  to  Abington,  her  music  teacher,  from 
whom  she  soon  separated.  The  headdress  she 
wore  was  adopted  by  the  women  of  fashion,  and 
the  "Abington  cap"  became  famous.  Returning 
to  England  in  1765,  at  the  invitation  of  Qarrick, 
she  played  at  Drury  Lane  for  eighteen  years, 
and  later  at  Covent  Garden.  She  was  the  orig- 
inal representative  of  Lady  Teazle  in  1777,  and 
played  many  Shakespearean  parts.  After  the  re- 
tirement of  Mrs.  Pritchard  and  Kitty  Olive,  she 
had  no  rivals  on  the  I^ondon  stage,  and  became 
the  first  comic  actress  of  the  period.  Her  last 
appearance  was  on  April  12,  1799. 

ABIOGEN'ESIS.    See  Biogenesis. 

ABIPONE,  a'b^po'nft.  A  South  American 
Indian  tribe  of  Guaycuran  stock,  which  formerly 
wandered  over  the  Gran  Chaco  region,  west  of 
the  Paraguay  River,  from  the  headwaters  of  the 
Rio  Grande  in  Bolivia  southward  to  the  Ver- 
mejo  in  Argentina.  Their  traditions  pointed  to 
a  more  northern  origin.  They  obtained  horses 
about  the  year  1640,  and  soon  developed  into 
bold  riders  and  implacable  foes  of  the  Spaniards. 
They  were  of  splendid  physique,  and  lived  en- 
tirely by  hunting.  The  women  tattooed,  and  the 
men  practiced  the  couvade.  Their  weapons  were 
the  bow,  the  lance,  and  the  shield.  The  Jesuits 
established  missions  among  them,  but  owing  to 
constant  wars  with  the  Spaniards  and  with  other 
tribes,  and  also  to  the  custom  among  the  women 
of  killing  all  but  two  children  born  to  a  family, 
the  tribe,  which  about  1780  was  estimated  at 
5000,  dwindled  rapidly  and  is  now  supposed  to  be 
entirely  extinct. 

ASKHASIA,  fib-KH'sA-ft.  A  district  of 
Asiatic  Russia  on  the  Black  Sea,  included  in  the 
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government  of  Kutais.  It  is  separated  by  the 
lofty  ridge  of  the  Caucasus  from  Circassia,  and 
is  bounded  on  the  southeast  by  Mingrelia  (Map: 
Russia,  F  6).  It  derives  its  name  from  the 
Abkhasians.  The  country  is  mountainous,  with 
well-watered  valleys,  and  has  rich  woods  of  oak, 
walnut  trees,  etc.  Area,  about  2800  square  miles. 
The  northern  part  has  a  mild  and  healthful  cli- 
mate, while  in  the  south  it  is  hot  and  unhealth- 
ful.  Its  population,  numbering  about  50,000, 
mainly  Mingrelians  and  Abkhasians,  is  engaged 
in  agriculture,  cattle-raising,  and  trade  in  lum- 
ber. This  country  was  subdued  by  the  Emperor 
Justinian,  who  introduced  the  Christian  religion. 
Subsequently  Persia,  Georgia,  and  Turkey  ruled 
in  succession,  the  latter  suppressing  Christianity 
and  establishing  Moslemism.  The  Russians  began 
to  establish  themselves  after  the  Treaty  of  Adri- 
anople  in  1829,  but  the  conquest  was  not  com- 
pleted till  1864.  The  chief  town  in  this  region  is 
Sukhumkale.  The  people  speak  a  Circassian  dia- 
lect, an<l  are  physically  akin  to  that  stock,  al- 
though typically  ruder  and  less  graceful.  Their 
folk-life  is  also  more  primitive.  As  a  result  of  the 
Russian  occupation,  a  great  part  of  the  tribe  emi- 
grated into  Turkish  territory.    See  Cibcassians. 

AB'LATIVE  CASE.     See  Declension. 

ABLAXTT,  Sb'lout;  Ger.  pron.  ftpHout,  or 
Vowel  Gbadation.  The  name  given  by  Ger- 
man scholars,  and  in  common  use  in  English,  to 
a  change  in  the  root  vowel  in  different  forms  of 
the  same  word.  It  appears  throughout  the  Indo- 
Germanic  languages,  and  is  frequent  in  nouns, 
althougli  it  is  most  obvious  in  the  so-called 
"strong  verbs"  of  the  Germanic  group  (e.g., 
sing,  sang,  sung).  It  is  divided  into  quantitative 
(varying  between  vowels  of  different  length)  and 
qualitative  (as  between  e  and  o).  Both  forms 
depend  originally  on  accent,  as  Sanskrit  sStu, 
'binding,'  but  sitd,  "bound,'  or  Greek  iroTi)/> 
'father,'  but  eiriTup,  "of  noble  descent."  The 
full  application  of  ablaut  has  conclusively  shown 
the  existence  of  dissyllabic  and  even  trisyllabic 
roots  in  Indo-Germanic.  Consult:  Hirt, /)er  tndo- 
germanische  Ablaut  (Strassburg,  1900)  ;  Wood, 
Indo-European  a*;  ai*;  aua  (ib.,  1905).  See 
Phonetic  Laws. 

ABIiEOATE  (Lat.  ab,  away,  from,  off  -f  Us- 
gate,  to  send  with  a  commission).  A  papal  en- 
voy or  emissary,  a  special  commissioner,  deputed 
by  the  papal  court  at  Rome  to  carry  the  hat  and 
red  biretta  to  a  newly  appointed  cardinal.  His 
official  duties  are  completed  when  the  latter  has 
received  the  insignia  of  his  office.  The  so-called 
apostolic  ablegates  are  of  higher  rank  than  those 
termed  pontifical. 

ABLUTION.    See  Pi-rification. 

ABNAKI,  ftb-nil'k*  ("Easterners").  A  con- 
federacy of  Algonquian  tribes,  including  the  Pas- 
gamaquoddies,  Penobscots,  Norridgewocks,  and 
others,  formerly  occupying  what  is  now  Maine 
and  southern  New  Brunswick.  On  the  northeast 
their  territory  adjoined  that  of  the  Micmacs. 
while  on  the  southwest  it  merged  into  that  of  the 
Pennacooks.  In  consequence  of  King  Philip's 
War  (see  WAMPANOAa),  they  attached  themselves 
to  the  French  side  and  maintained  unceasing  hos- 
tility against  the  encroachment  of  the  English, 
until  the  destruction  of  their  principal  town  at 
Norridgewock  and  the  killing  of  their  mission- 
ary Rasle  in  1724,  after  which  the  greater  por- 
tion removed  to  Saint  Francis,  Canada,  whither 
other  refugees  from  the  New  England  tribes  had 
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already  preceded  them.  Those  who  remained 
afterward  entered  into  an  arrangement  with  the 
English  by  which  they  were  confirmed  in  pos- 
session of  a  small  part  of  their  ancient  inher- 
itance. They  are  now  represented  by  the  Amal- 
ecites  on  Saint  John  River,  New  Brunswick  and 
Qaebec  (820),  the  Passamaquoddies  on  the  bay 
of  that  name  in  Maine  (300),  the  Penobsoots  at 
Oldtown,  Maine  (400),  and  the  Abnakis  at  Saint 
Francis  and  B^cancour,  Quebec  (430).  Their 
language  is  preserved  in  the  monumental  dic- 
tionary of  Rasle. 

ABOTES  (Heb.  father  of  light).  The  son 
of  Ker,  and  cousin  of  Saul,  and  commander  of 
his  army  ( I.  Samuel  xiv  :  60) .  After  Saul's  death 
the  tribe  of  Judah  recognized  David,  while  Ab- 
ner  prevailed  upon  the  other  tribes  to  recognize 
Saul's  son,  Ishboebeth  (II.  Samuel  ii:8-ll).  Da- 
vid sent  his  army,  under  Joab,  into  the  field,  and 
at  the  pool  of  Gibeon  the  followers  of  Abner,  who 
was  in  control,  suffered  defeat  (ibid.,  verses 
12-17) .  In  his  flight,  Abner,  being  hotly  pursued 
by  Asabel,  tumM  and  reluctantly  slew  him 
{U>id.,  verses  19-23).  Afterward  Abner  had  a 
qoarrel  with  Ishbosbeth  and  went  over  to  David 
(II.  Samuel  iii  :  7-11,  17-21)  ;  but  the  death  of 
Asahel  produced  a  blood  feud  between  Joab  (Asa- 
hel's  brother)  and  Abner,  which  ultimately  led  to 
Abner's  death.  In  consequence  of  a  quarrel  be- 
tween Abner  and  his  master,  Ishboshcth,  who  ac- 
cused him  of  iiaving  designs  upon  the  throne, 
Abner  espoused  David's  cause.  While  being  hos- 
pitably entertained  by  David  at  Hebron,  Abner 
was  treacherously  killed  by  Joab  with  the  conni- 
vance of  his  brother  Abisbai  ( II.  Samuel  iii  :  22- 
27).  The  murder  called  forth  general  indig- 
nation, and  the  King  himself  acted  as  chief 
mourner.  He  ordered  a  public  mourning,  and  a 
portion  of  an  elegy  is  preserved  (II.  Samuel  iii  : 
33-34),  said  to  have  b«en  composed  by  David  in 
memory  of  Abner. 

ABTJEY,  Sir  WnxiAM  de  Wiveleslie 
(1844 — ).  An  English  astronomer  and  physi- 
cist. He  was  bom  at  Derby,  educated  at  the  royal 
Military  Academy,  Woolwich,  became  a  lieuten- 
ant in  the  Royal  Engineers  in  1861  and  a  captain 
in  1871.  He  was  president  of  the  Royal  Astro- 
nomical Society,  1893-05,  and  president  of  the 
Physical  Society  of  London,  1895-07.  He  became 
adviser  to  the  Science  and  Art  Department  of  the 
Board  of  Education  in  1903,  having  been  princi- 
pal assistant  secretary  since  1899.  In  the  same 
year  he  became  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Council 
for  Education  to  the  War  Office.  He  is  well  known 
for  his  researches  in  photography  and  spectroscopy, 
and  has  published  a  number  of  important  books 
on  these  subjects,  including  Instruction  in  Photog- 
raphy (1870) ;  Treatise  on  Photography  (1875)  ; 
Colour  Vision,  Colour  Measurement  and  Mixture 
(1893);  The  Pioneers  of  the  Alps,  with  C.  D. 
Cunningham  (1888).    He  was  knighted  in  1900. 

ABNOBICAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  See  Me.ntal 
Pathology;  Psychology.  ' 

ABO,  fi'M.  The  most  ancient  city  and  former 
capital  of  Finland,  now  the  chief  town  of  the 
Russian  Government  of  Abo-Bj8rneborg,  situa- 
ted on  the  River  Aurayoki,  near  its  embouchure 
in  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  128  miles  west  by  north 
from  Helsingfors  (Map:  Russia,  B 2).  Its  streets 
are  broad  and  lined  with  rathe;  low  stone  build- 
ings. Owing  to  its  antiquity,  Abo  has  a  number 
of  bnildings  of  historical  interest,  among  them 
the  cathedral,  containing  a  magnificent  sarcopha- 


gus erected  in  1865  for  the  unfortunate  Queen, 
(Catharine  Monsdotter,  who  died  in  1512.  In 
one  of  its  suburbs  is  the  spring  of  St. 
Henry,  in  which,  according  to  tradition,  the 
first  Finns  embracing  Christianity  were  bap- 
tized. It  is  in  regular  steamship  communication 
with  St.  Petersburg,  Stockholm,  and  other  ports 
on  the  Baltic,  visited  annually  by  some  700 
vessels,  whose  aggregate  tonnage  reaches  about 
200,000  tons.  Shipbuilding  is  an  important 
industry  here,  many  of  the  Russian  warships 
having  been  constructed  in  this  city.  The  great 
Crayton  works  supply  the  Russian  fleet  with 
torpedo  boats.  It  has  a  number  of  cotton  mills, 
tobacco  factories,  sugar  refineries,  and  machine 
shops.  Of  its  educational  institutions,  the 
School  of  Navigation  and  the  School  for  Deaf- 
mutes  deserve  special  attention.  In  addition  to 
these  it  has  a  number  of  gymnasiums,  a  technical 
institute,  a  commercial  school,  and  a  normal 
training  school.  The  United  States  is  repre- 
sented by  a  consular  agent.  Population.  1897, 
34,064;  1004,  42,630,  54  7o  being  Finns  and  nearly 
42%  Swedes.  The  town  grew  up  around  a  castle 
(which  is  still  in  existence,  and  is  u<!ed  as  a 
prison  at  present)  founded  in  1156  by  Eric  IX., 
and  became  an  important  place  in  the  following 
century.  It  was  repeatedly  attacked  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  Russians  in  their  many  wars 
with  the  Swedes,  and  finally  fell  into  their 
hands  in  1808 ;  since  then  it  has  remained 
a  Russian  possession.  It  was  the  capital  of 
Finland  until  1810.  In  the  year  1827  a  great 
part  of  the  town,  including  the  university  build- 
ings, was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  university 
was  removed  to  Helsingfors,  now  the  capital. 
•  The  Peace  of  Abo  (1743),  between  Sweden  and 
Russia,  gave  Russia  control  of  the  southern  part 
of  Finland  as  far  as  the  Kymen  River  and  put  an 
end  to  the  war  commenced  by  Sweden,  under 
French  instigation,  in  1741. 

AbO-BJOBNEBOBO,  8'bd-by5r'ne-b0rg.  A 
government  in  southwest  Finland.  Area,  0336 
square  miles.  Its  topography  is  like  that  of 
the  rest  of  Finland.  Among  the  mountain 
ranges  of  granite  crossing  it  there  are  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  lakes  and  numerous 
marshes.  The  southern  section  is  more  hilly  than 
the  northern,  and  along  the  seashore  has  many 
safe  havens  for  sea-going  vessels.  Except  the 
River  Kumo,  Abo-Bjiirneborg  has  no  navigable 
rivers.  It  has  a  temperate  and  healthful  climate, 
and  the  principal  industries  are  agriculture  and 
the  raising  of  cattle,  and  fishing.  There  is  a 
flourishing  mining  industry,  the  chief  products 
being  granite,  black  marble,  iron,  and  clay. 
Abo-Bjorneborg  is,  moreover,  the  foremost  manu- 
facturing province  of  Finland,  the  chief  branches 
of  industry  being  wood  and  metal  working,  distill- 
ing, brewing,  manufacture  of  leather,  paper,  and 
tobacco.  Population,  1004,  470,077,  of  whom 
about  one-seventh  lived  in  towns  and  villages; 
in  1897  there  were  425,026  people.  About  83%  of 
the  population  are  Finns,  less  than  17%  Swedes. 

AB'OLITIONISTS  (Lat.  abolitio,  an  annul- 
ling, from  abolere,  to  check  the  growth).  The 
term  used  in  the  United  States,  after  1835  and 
until  the  Civil  War,  for  those  opponents  of  slav- 
ery who  were  the  most  intense  in  their  desire  to 
secure  the  immediate  emancipation  of  the  blacks. 
Others  avowed  their  "anti-slavery"  opinions,  but 
these  advocated,  by  all  the  means  they  could 
command,    immediate    "abolition."     Their    posi- 
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tion  was  weakened,  and  their  reputation  for 
sobriety  was  damaged,  by  their  steadfast  refusal 
to  recognize  the  binding  force  of  any  hnmao  laws 
which  reeo^ized  human  slavery,  and  even  of 
the  constitution;  and  their  extreme  demands 
and  radical  methods  repelled  the  sympathy  of 
many  conservative  men  who  desired  that  the 
abolition  of  slavery  should  be  secured,  although 
by  expedient  and  legal  means.  Although  dis- 
credited in  many  quarters,  the  abolitionists  were 
in  the  end  successful,  from  one  point  of  view, 
in  making  slavery  a  national  issue  and  in  hasten- 
ing the  time  of  final  decision  as  to  its  contin- 
uance. Among  the  most  conspicuous  leaders  of 
the  abolitionists  were  William  fJoyd  Garrison, 
a  vifjoTous  and  fearless  writer,  Wendell  Phillips, 
Cernt  Smith,  a  generous  philanthropist,  Arthur 
Tappan,  William  Goodell,and  Lucretia  Mott.  Tlie 
lives  of  most  of  these  leaders  have  been  written. 
Consult :  (Jarrison,  M'Uliatn  Lloyd  Garrison  ( New 
York,  1885-89)  and  Hume,  The  Abolitionists  (New 
York,  1905 ) .    See  the  articles  Asti-Slavebt  So- 

CIETT;     GAJtBISON.     WlLLIAM     IAjOYO;     GIDDINOS, 

Joshua  R.  ;  and  Pabkeb,  Thbodobe. 

ABOLITIOB'  OF  SLAVEBT.  See  Slavebt. 

ABOOffA  (Portug.).  A  boa.  The  term  is 
widespread  in  tropical  America,  but  lately  has 
been  more  especially  applied  to  the  Central 
American  thick-headed  or  singed  boa  {Epicrates 
cenchria ) ,  which  is  of  gigantic  size,  and  is  dark 
yellowish-gray,  having  a  row  of  dark  brown  rings 
along  the  back,  and  uie  sides  marked  with  dark 
blotches,  each  inclosing  a  lighter  crescent.  See 
Boa  and  Plate  of  Boas. 

ABOMEY,  R'bft-ma'.  The  capital  of  the  foi^ 
mer  Kingdom  of  Dahomey,  West  Africa,  situated 
about  00  miles  inland,  in  7°  N.  lat.  and  2°  4'  E. 
long.  (Map:  Africa,  E  4).  It  is  surrounded  by 
a  wall  built  of  mud  and  a  deep  trench.  The 
houses,  also  built  of  mud,  are  unpretentioas  in 
appearance.  There  are  several  royal  palaces,  once 
the  scenes  of  religious  rites  and  barbaric  orgies. 
Before  the  French  occupation  Abomey  was  an 
important  slave  market,  but  at  present  the  traffic 
is  coniined  to  ivory,  palm  oil,  and  gold.  The 
town  was  captured  by  the  French  in  1892.  The 
population  is  estimated  at  about  15,000. 

ABOBIOim EH,  fib'0-rIj^-nez  (Lat.  ah,  from 
+  origo,  origin).  Properly,  the  earliest  inhab- 
itants of  a  country.'  The  corresponding  term 
used  by  the  Greeks  was  autochthones  (q.v.).  The 
Roman  and  Greek  historians,  however,  apply  the 
name  to  a  special  people,  who,  according  to 
tradition,  had  their  original  seats  in  the  moun- 
tains about  Reate,  now  Rieti:  but,  being  driven 
out  by  the  Sabines,  descended  into  Latium,  and, 
in  conjunction  with  a  tribe  of  Pelasgi,.  subdued 
or  expelled  the  Siculi  and  occupied  the  country. 
The  aborigines  then  disappeared  as  a  distinct 
people,  they  and  their  allies,  the  Pelasgi,  having 
taken  the  name  of  Latini.  The  non-Pelasgic 
element  of  the  Roman  population  is  supposed 
tq  represent  these  aborigines,  who  would  thus 
belong  to  the  Oscans  or  Ausonians. 

ABOB'iEIOZf  (Ijat.  ahortio.  from  ab,  away-1- 
oriri,  to  rise).  The  expulsion  of  the  oiTspring 
from  the  womb  of  its  mother  before  it  is  capable 
of  living  independently.  Abortion  occurring  in 
a  woman  before  the  sixth  month  of  pregnancy 
is  generally  called  a  miscarriage.  If  the  foptus 
leaves  the  womb  after  it  is  viable,  and  before 
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the  proper  end  of  pregnancy,  the  occurrence  is 
termed  a  premature  delivery.  Hegar  considers 
that  there  is,  in  women,  one  abortion  to  every 
ten  aonnal  pregnancies;  Devilliers  states  the 
ratio  as  one  in  three  qr  fonr.  Whitehead  states 
that  80%  of  all  abortions  take  place  between 
the  second  and  fourth  months  of  pregnancy. 
It  is  therefore  important  that  a  mother  should 
have  special  care  during  the  early  months  of 
gestation.  Microscopical  examination  is  re- 
quired to  determine  the  fact  of  an  abortion  oc- 
curring within  four  weeks  of  conception.  After 
the  first  month  the  foetus  commences  to  assume 
a  recognizable  shape. 

Causes  of  Abortion.  Abortion  may  be  due  to 
disease  of  the  father,  to  morbid  changes  in  the 
ovum,  to  morbid  changes  in  the  placenta,  or  to 
maternal  causes.  ( 1 )  Of  the  diseases  of  the 
father  that  may  cause  abortion,  syphilis  is  the 
most  important.  Habitual  abortion  leads  to  the 
suspicion  of  syphilitic  taint,  although  other 
causes  may  bring  about  this  condition.  Old  age, 
tuberculosis,  or  kidney  disease  of  the  father  may 
so  affect  the  vitality  of  the  germ  at  conception 
that,  although  pregnancy  may  occur,  there  is  not 
enough  strength  to  complete  the  development. 
(2)  Causes  due  to  disease  or  death  of  the  ovum 
itself,  apart  from  other  causes,  are  rare.  They 
an-e  usually  associated  with  some  defect  in  the 
formation  of  the  young  embryo.  (3)  Placental 
causes  are  frequent.  If  the  placenta  does  not 
have  a  sufficient  area  from  which  to  draw  a  blood 
supply  for  the  faetus,  the  latter  may  die;  or  if 
the  placenta  is  fastened  low  in  the  uterus,  hem- 
orrhage and  abortion  are  very  liable  to  occur. 
(4)  The  causes  which  are  due  to  disease  or  in- 
jury of  the  mother  are  the  moat  frequent.  Dis- 
eases of  the  decidua  of  the  uterus  and  of  the 
other  generative  organs,  such  ae  tumor  of  the 
ovary,  distention  of  the  Fallopian  tubes,  inflam- 
matory adhesions  about  the  uterus,  and  badly 
formed  ftelvic  organs,  are  among  the  local  causes. 
Certain  oonstitutional  diseases  may  also  cause 
abortion,  aa  syphilis.  Alcoholic  excesses  are 
almost  as  perniciuns.  Poisoning  with  metals, 
as  lead  er  atereury,  with  phosphorus  and  other 
poisons,  as  <!oal  gas  and  numy  valatUe  oils,  and 
some  of  the  acute  diseases,  pneumonia,  yeUow 
fever,  smallpox,  and  peritonitis,  have  brought 
about  abortion.  Shock  and  injury  are  very  im- 
portant causes.  Exoessive  muscular  fatigue,  bi- 
cycle riding,  horseback  riding,  lawn  tennis,  use 
of  the  sewing-machine,  and  swimming  are  espe- 
cially to  be  avoided.  Lack  ot  hygiene  is  also 
responsible  for  numerous  cases.  Insufficient  food, 
contaminated  air,  change  in  climate,  and  tightly 
laced  corsets,  all  interfere  with  the  proper  nour- 
ishment of  the  fcetus  and  thus  induce  abortion. 
.'Vfter  abortion  has  once  taken  place,  others  are 
very  likely  to  occur,  even  in  comparatively 
healthy  women.  A  normal  healthy  mental  atti- 
tude is  a  saving  graoe  from  this  aocident. 

Stmftoms.  The  cardinal  symptoms  are  pain 
and  hemorrhage  from  the  ttterus,  these  varying 
greatly,  according  to  the  completeness  <rf  the 
process.  Early  symptoms  may  be  a  sensation  of 
weight,  with  distress  or  slight  pain  in  the  back, 
increased  by  standing  or  walking,  ■followed  by 
oozing  or  a  menstrual  flow,  or  a  sudden  large 
hemorrhage.  This  may  oecur  intermitteirtly, 
sometimes  lasting  several  days,  with  small  dis- 
charges of  blood,  with  pain,  and  then  a  oessaction 
of  all  the  symptoms  for  a  few  hours  or  more.  In 
later  abortions,  tlie  liquor  amnii,  in  which  the 
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f<rtu8   is   suspended,  may   either  ooze   away  or 
n>ine  away  in  a  gush. 

The  pain  is  rarely  continuous;  at  times  it 
resembles  the  intermittent  pains  of  a  colicky 
diarrhoea.  It  is  caused  by  the  contraction  of  the 
nterine  muscle  trying  to  eject  a  foreign  body. 
With  each  muscular  contraction  there  is  oozing, 
or  more  copious  bleeding,  or  the  expulsion  of 
the  product  of  conception.  If  the  pains  are 
comparatively  weak  and  occur  at  long  intervals, 
it  may  be  possible  to  prevent  the  abortion.  If 
they  are  strong  and  come  closely  one  after  the 
other,  the  chances  of  stopping  the  process  are 
less. 

Tbeatuent.  Healthy  physical  and  mental  ex- 
erci%  is  one  of  the  b^t  preventives  of  this 
accident.  In  families  where  the  mother  or 
grandmother  aborted  frequently,  special  care  of 
diet,  exercise,  and  clothing  should  be  taken. 
Constipation  should  be  avoided  by  the  use  of 
water  and  the  green  vegetables.  Should  the 
symptoms  mentioned  occur,  the  woman  should 
lie  down,  absolutely  quiet,  on  her  back  and  call , 
her  r^^lar  medical  attendant. 

There  ore  occasional  cases  (as  where  the  out- 
let of  the  pelvis  is  very  contracted)  in  which  it 
is  necessary  for  physicians  to  induce  abortion. 
It  cannot  be  too  generally  known  that  all  at- 
tempts at  procuring  criminal  abortion,  either  by 
the  administration  of  powerful  drugs  or  the  ap- 
plication of  instruments,  are  accompanied  with 
I  -ctreme  danger  to  the  pregnant  woman.  It  can- 
not be  too  earnestly  impressed  upon  the  mind  of 
those  who  are  tempted  to  procure  a  criminal 
abortion  by  means  of  drugs  that  the  danger  of 
causing  death  is  very  serious.  Many  so-called 
emmenagogues  (q.v.),  which  induce  the  menstrual 
flow  in  a  woman  who  is  not  pregnant,  but  is 
merely  suffering  from  amenorrhcea,  or  suppres- 
sion of  the  menses,  are  abortifacients  only  when 
given  in  such  doses  as  to  endanger  life,  or  to  set 
np  violent  internal  inflammations.  Among  these 
are  the  various  preparations  of  ergot  of  rye 
(q.v.),  savin  (the  most  powerful  of  all  emmena- 
gogues), borax,  rue,  tansy,  cantharides,  etc.  In 
the  South,  among  the  ignorant  negroes,  concoc- 
tions of  pennyroyal  and  cotton-root  bark  are 
used  for  the  same  purpose.  The  milder  emmena- 
gogues, such  as  iron,  aloes,  etc.,  have  no  abortive 
tendency,  except  in  the  ea.se  of  those  women  who 
are  predisposed  to  abort.  Violent  purgatives,  in 
oases  where  they  have  caused  abortion,  have  not 
done  so  because' they  directly  exercise  an  ecbolio 
effect  on  the  uterus,  but  only  as  a  secondary  con- 
sequence of  the  excessive  intestinal  irritation 
which  they  cause. 

Abobtiow,  or  Misoabriaqg,  in  Law.  The 
courts  in  this  country  are  not  agreed  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  crime  at  common  law.  In 
a  number  of  States  there  are  decisions  or  dicta 
to  the  effect  that  "to  produce  an  abortion  on  a 
woman,  before  she  is  quick  with  child,  and  with 
her  consent,"  is  not  to  commit  the  common- 
law  crime  of  abortion.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
has  been  judicially  declared  in  Pennsylvania  that 
"it  is  not  the  murder  of  a  living  child  which 
constitutes  the  offense  of  abortion,  but  the  de- 
struction of  gestation  by  wicked  means  and 
against  nature,"  and,  consequently,  that  one  who 
intentionally  causes  the  miscarriage  of  a  woman, 
even  with  tier  consent  and  before  the  foetus  has 
quickened,  is  indictable  at  common  law.  This 
appears  to  be  the  correct  view,  and  it  has 
been  approved  by  several  courts.    Modern  stat- 
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utes,  as  a  rule,  have  given  effect  to  this  view. 
At  present  the  crime  is  generally  defined,  with 
much  particularity,  by  statute,  and  may  be  com- 
mitted by  one  of  three  classes  of  persons.  First, 
by  the  pregnant  woman  who  takes  any  drugs  or 
submits  to  any  treatment  with  intent  to  produce 
her  mi.scarriage,  unless  that  is  necessary  to  save 
her  life  or  the  life  of  the  child.  Second,  by  a 
person  prescribing,  supplying  or  administering 
any  substance  to  a  woman,  or  treating  her,  with 
intent  to  cause  her  miscarriage,  unless  that  is 
necessary  to  save  her  life  or  the  life  of  the  child. 
Under  some  statutes,  sjich  a  person  may  be  guilty 
of  the  offense,  whether  the  woman  is  pregnant 
or  not;  the  gist  of  his  crime  consisting  in  the 
intention  with  which  his  act  was  done.  Third, 
by  a  person  manufacturing,  giving  or  selling  an 
instrument  or  substance  with  intent  that  it  may 
be  unlawfully  used  in  procuring  the  miscarriage 
of  a  woman.  Acts  done  in  procuring  an  abortion 
may  subject  the  actor  to  punishment  for  another 
crime  also,  as  assault  (q.v.),  or  homicide  (q.v.). 
Consult:  Wharton.  Criminal  Law  (Philadelphia, 
1896)  ;  Clark  and  Marshall,  Treatise  on  the  Law 
of  Crimet  (St.  Paul,  1905). 

Abobtion  in  Anim aj.3.  In  general,  two  forms 
of  abortion  are  recognized  by  veterinarians, 
the  non-contagious  and  the  contagions.  There 
are  a  number  of  conditions  which  may  produce 
non  -  contagious  abortion.  A  general  cachexia 
or  ansmia  may  be  among  the  predisposing 
causes  of  abortion;  and  among  other  conditions 
and  causes  which  may  lead  to  abortion  mention 
should  be  made  of  acute  diseases  of  the  vital 
organs,  contagious  fevers,  chronic  diseases  of 
t&  abdominal  organs,  diseases  of  the  ovaries, 
kidneys,  or  bladder,  diarrhoea,  fatty  degeneration 
of  the  heart;  ingestion  of  large  quantities  of 
cold  water,  various  forms  of  indigestion,  espe- 
cially those  which  are  accompanied  by  the  forma- 
tion of  gas  in  the  stomach;  imprudent  feeding 
with  succulent  forage  in  large  quantities,  such 
as  roots,  potatoes,  apples,  pumpkins,  ergotized 
grasses,  sweaty  or  rusty  grains  and  grasses; 
standing  in  stalls  with  too  great  a  backward 
slope,  nervous  excitement,  and  muscular  strain. 
Contagious  abortion  is  most  frequent  in  cows. 
It  occurs  also  in  sheep,  goats,  horses,  swine,  and, 
perhaps,  in  the  dog  and  cat.  It  appears  in  an 
enzootic  or  epizoiitic  form.  The  disease  is  per- 
petuated in  the  herd  or  transmitted  from  one 
nerd  to  another  by  means  of  contagion.  If  an 
aborting  cow  is  placed '  in  a  herd  which  has 
hitherto  been  healthy,  an  outbreak  of  abortion 
may  occur.  Bulls  that  have  served  aborting 
cows  may  transmit  the  disease  to  other  cows. 
In  general,  the  micro-organisms  to  which  the 
disease  is  due  are  found  in  the  male  and  female 
genital  organs,  and  on  the  afterbirth  from  abort- 
ing animals. 

In  cows,  abortion  seldom  occurs  before  the 
fourth  month  of  pregnancy,  but  may  occur  at 
any  time  after  that  period.  The  symptoms  of 
the  disease  are  not  prominent  or  characteristic. 
Cows  which  are  affected  with  the  disease  may  re- 
main apparently  healthy  until  abortion  takes 
place.  The  foitus  is  expelled  with  ease,  and  is 
usuallv  dead  at  birth.  If  abortion  occurs  at  the 
end  of  six  months  the  young  may  be  alive,  but 
lives  only  a  few  hours.  Mares  abort  between 
the  fourth  and  the  seventh  month  of  gestation. 
The  premonitory  symptoms  of  abortion  in  mares 
are  enlargement  of  the  mammary  glands  and  a 
white  mucous  or  sometimes  purulent  discharge 
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from  the  vagina  three  or  four  days  before  the 
expulsion  of  the  foetus.  The  treatment  for  this 
disease,  which  lias  given  satisfactory  results,  is 
the  application  of  thorough  antisepsis.  In  case 
of  an  outbreak  of  abortion,  the  ftetus  and  foetal 
membranes  from  aborting  animals  should  be 
burned  or  deeply  buried,  the  posterior  parts  of 
the  animals  should  be  washed  in  some  antiseptic 
solution,  repeated  antiseptic  vaginal  douches 
sliould  be  given,  and  the  stable  should  be  thor- 
oughly disinfected.  In  order  to  prevent  the  pos- 
sible spread  of  the  infection,  the  posterior  parts 
of  other  cows  or  mares  in  the  same  stable  should 
be  carefully  wa.shed  with  a  solution  of  creolin, 
potassium  permanganate,  or  corrosive  sublimate. 
Contagious  or  epizoiitic  abortion  hui>  b<'en  known 
in  all  parts  of  Euroi)e  since  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. The  disease  also  prevails  in  Australia 
and  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  Many 
extensive  outbreaks  are  recorded  in  different  lo- 
calities. Consult:  Turner's  "Infectious  Abor- 
tion in  Mares,"  American  Veterinarian  Keview 
(1894);  Report  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  1803,  Division  of  Animal  Industry, 
Bulletin  3,  D.  K.  Salmon ;  Special  Report  on  Mis- 
cellancoua  Investigations  Concerning  Infectious 
and  Parasitic  Diseases  of  Domesticated  Animals 
(Washington,  1893). 

AnoRMON  IN  Plants.  That  kind  of  arrest 
in  development  by  which  an  organ  appears  in  its 
early  stages,  but  fails  to  develop  to  its  normal 
form  or  size.  For  e.'camplc,  in  many  flowers  cer- 
tain stamens  are  aborted,  their  primordia  having 
appeared,  but  having  failed  to  develop  into  func- 
tioning stamens.  The  abortion  may  be  of  any 
degree  between  the  first  appearance  of  the  organ 
and  its  complete  maturity.  A  very  closely  re- 
lated term  is  "suppression,"  in  which  not  even 
the  beginning  of  an  expected  organ  appears.  The 
phenomenon  is  chiefly  observable  in  connection 
with  the  flower  (q.v. ). 

ABOU  BEK  ADHEM  (U'bou  b^  ad'hSm) 
AND  THE  ANOEL.  A  short  narrative  poem 
by  Leigh  Hunt,  the  significance  of  which  appears 
in  the  line. 

"Write  me  as  oue  that  love*  hl8  feUowmen." 

ABOUKIR,  il'boo-ker'.    See  Abukib. 

ABOULIA,  ft-boo'lT-fl.     See  under  Insanity. 

ABOUT'.    See  Tacking. 

ABOUT,  ft'b<>o'.  Edmond  (1828-8.5).  A  bril- 
liant, witty,  but  uneven  French  journalist,  nov- 
elist, and  writer  of  social  and  political  essays. 
He  was  born  at  Dieuze,  completed  his  studies  in 
Paris,  won  honors,  and  was  sent  in  18.51  to  the 
French  School  at  .Athens,  where  he  studied  lit- 
tle, but  observed  much  in  a  desultory  way.  The 
literary  result  of  his  two  years'  stay  in  Greece  is 
La  (Iri^cc  covtimjmraitie  (1854),  and  Le  roi  dcs 
moniagiies  (1850),  both  full  of  humor  and  irony. 
They  were  popular,  often  translated,  and  had 
influence  on  what  passed  for  political  thought. 
In  185.5  he  published  Tolla,  a  story  of  Italy,  bor- 
rowed in  part,  and  without  due  acknowledg- 
ment, from  an  Italian  novel,  Vittoria  Sarorrlli 
(1841).  In  1856  he  essayed  the  stage  without 
success,  but  won  popularity  by  short  stories  col- 
lected under  the  titles  Les  mariages  de  Paris 
(1856)  and  Les  mariages  de  province  (1868). 
His  most  popular  stories  are  L'homme  i  I'orrille 
tassfe  (1861)  and  Le  nez  du  notaire  (1861), 
both  often  translated.  He  had  a  gift  of  facile 
narration,  but  he  did  not  take  his  talent  seri- 
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ously,  and  cea.sed  writing  fiction  with  the  fall  of 
the  Second  Empire,  of  which  he  was  a  spoiled 
child.  To  politics  during  these  years  he  had 
contributed  La  question  romaine  (1859),  Rome 
contcmporaine  (1861),  La  Prusse  en  1860,  La 
nouvclle  carte  de  I  Europe  (1860),  and  Lc 
progris  (1864).  After  the  fall  of  the  Empire 
he  became  editor  of  Lc  XIX.  Siccle.  and  published 
a  bitter  book  on  Alsace  ( 1872) .  He  was  made  an 
academician  in  1884.  The  general  character- 
istics of  his  work  are  a  kindly  humor,  a  keen 
irony,  a  cleanly  taste,  and  a  rather  shallow  skep- 
ticism. 

ABOVILLE,  A'b6'v4'y'  or  i'b6'v*l',  Fran- 
cois Marib  (1730-1817).  A  French  general 
of  artillery.  He  was  born  at  Brest.  During  the 
war  of  the  American  Revolution  he  commanded 
Rochambeau's  artillery  at  Yorktown.  In  1792  he 
commanded  the  armies  of  the  North  and  of  Ar- 
dennes, and  in  1809  was  appointed  Governor  of 
Brest. 

ABOX'.    See  Box  Haulino. 

A'BBA.  ( 1 )  A  character  in  Prior's  poem  Soto- 
mon  on  the  Vanity  of  the  World.  She  appears 
in  the  second  part  of  the  poem  as  an  obedient 
concubine  of  the  King,  and  finally  captivates 
him.  (2)  A  character  in  the  mediteval  romance  of 
Amadis  of  Greece.  She  is  a  sister  of  the  Sultan 
of  Babylon,  and  secures  bis  throne  after  he  is 
killed  by  her  lover,  Lisnarte. 

ABB,ABANEL,A-bra'B&-nel',  ABABBAKEIi, 
4  BarTifl-ngl',  or  ABBAVAITEL,  ft-bra'vA-nSl', 
Isaac  ben  Jehuda  (1437-1508).  A  Jewish 
scholar  and  statesman.  He  was  bom  in  Lisbon, 
and  claimed  descent  from  King  David.  He 
was  treasurer  of  Alfonso  V.,  but  after  that 
king's  death  was  banished  from  Portugal  and 
his  property  confiscated.  In  Spain  he  made 
a  fortune  as  a  merchant,  and  was  in  high 
favor  with  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  in  1487, 
but  the  decree  of  1492  banished  all  Jews  from 
Spain,  and  Abrabanel  fled  to  Naples,  where  he 
found  royal  favor,  but  was  again  obliged  to  fly 
when  Naples  surrendered  to  the  French  in  1495. 
He  settled  last  at  Venice.  He  was  one  of  the 
ablest  men  of  his  time,  and  was  learned  in  bibli- 
cal exegesis  and  philosophy.  His  most  celebrated 
work  is  his  Herald  of  Salration  (1526),  an  elab- 
orate presentation  of  the  Jewish  doctrine  of  the 
Messiah. 

AB'BACADAB'BA.     A    word    probably    de- 
rived from  the  same  root  as  Abraxas,  and  used 
by  the  Gnostics  of  the  sect  of  Basilides  in  the 
Orient   (second  century  and  later)   as  a  magical 
formula  by  which  the  assistance  of  good  spirits 
was  invoked  against  all  evils 
or  maladies.    Inscribed  upon     ABR.^OAD.VBRA 
gems   it   formed   a   class   of       ABR.ACADABR 
the  so-called  Abraxas  stones,         ABRAC.ADAB 
and  was  concealed  about  the  ABR,\rAD.\ 

person.     With  the  spread  of  ABRACAD 

magical    practices    it    came  ABRACA 

into  use  outside  the  Gnostic  ABRAC 

sect.     The  Gnostic  physician  ABRA 

Sammonicus    describes    how  ABR 

it   can    be   made    eflicacious  AB 

against     fevers,     especially  A 

agues.     It  should  be  written 
several  times,  each  time  on  a  separate  line  and 
each  time  dropping  a  letter,  the  letters  arranged 
so  as  to  form  an  inverted  triangle  and  to  read 
across  the  base  and   up  the   right  side.    This 
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amulet  was  to  be  folded  and  worn  on  the  oosom 
for  nine  days,  then  flung  backward  before  sun- 
rise into  a  stream  flowing  eastward.  See  Abrax- 
as; Amulet. 

AB'BADATAS.  A  king  of  Susa,  who  at  first 
fought  against  Cyrus  the  Great,  but  who  after- 
ward, in  consequence  of  the  letter's  kindness  to 
Panthea,  his  wife,  who  had  been  captured 
by  the  Persians,  yielded  to  Cyrus  and  became 
his  ally.  Abradatas  perished  in  the  war  against 
Crofsus  the  Lydian.  The  story  of  his  romantic 
affection  for  Panthea  and  her  suicide  after  his 
death  appears  in  the  fifth  book  of  Xenophon's 
Cyropcedia. 

A^BBAHAM.  The  Father  of  the  Hebrews, 
whose  story  is  given  in  Genesis  xi-xxv.  It  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  incidents  in  the  patriarch's 
life,  put  together  in  a  consecutive  narrative 
and  emanating  from  different  literary  sources. 
In  Genesis  xi  :  10  the  genealogy  of  the  Shemites 
(or  sons  of  Shem)  is  taken  up,  leading  up  to 
Terah,  the  father  of  Abram,  Nahor,  and  Haran. 
The  home  of  Terah  and  his  sons  isUr  of  the 
Chaldees — a  place  commonly  identified  with  the 
site  of  the  mound  Mugheir,  in  southern  Baby- 
Ionia — but  after  the  death  of  Haran  the  Tera- 
hites  journey  northward  to  Haran  and  take  up 
their  settlements  at  that  place.  Terah  dies  in 
Haran,  and  Abram,  accompanied  by  his  wife 
Sarai  and  his  nephew  Lot  (the  son  of  Haran), 
quits  Babylonia  by  divine  command  and  pro- 
ceeds by  a  circuitous  northern  route  via  Damas- 
cus to  Canaan.  He  halts  at  various  places,  nota- 
bly Shechem  and  Bethel,  where  he  erects  altars 
to  Yahweh  (chap.  xii.).  Leading  a  pastoral  life, 
we  next  find  him  in  Egypt,  whither  he  has  been 
driven  in  consequence  of  a  famine  in  Palestine. 
Sarai's  beauty  attracts  the  attention  of  the 
Pharaoh,  and  but  for  Yahweh's  intervention 
Abram  would  have  been  obliged  to  give  up  his 
wife,  whom  he  had  represented  to  be  his  sister. 
Pharaoh  obliges  Abram  to  leave  Egypt,  and  he 
accordingly  returns  to  Bethel  with  Lot.  At  this 
juncture  the  separation  between  Abram  and  Lot 
takes  place  in  consequence  of  quarrels  between 
the  followers  of  the  two  chiefs.  Lot  chooses  for 
himself  the  rich  pasture  land  of  the  Jordan  Vol- 
ley, while  Abram  remains  in  Canaan  proper, 
though  removing  to  Hebron.  He  becomes  in- 
volved in  a  war  with  the  kings  of  the  Jordan 
Valley  in  order  to  rescue  I/ot.  who  had  been 
taken  captive.  He  not  only  succeeds  in  this  en- 
terprise, but  aids  in  restoring  the  kings  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah  to  power  and  magnanimously  re- 
fuses any  compensation  for  his  services  (chap, 
xiv) .  At  the  time  that  Abram  left  H.aran  he  was 
seventy-five  years  old.  At  Damascus  he  is  joined 
by  Eliezer,  who  becomes  his  trusted  servant,  and 
on  whom  the  succession  to  Al)ram's  property 
woiild  fall  in  the  event  of  Abram  remaining 
childless.  Tliis  contingency  is  eliminated  by  the 
birth  of  Ishmael,  a  son  by  Uagar,  a  concubine 
of  Abram,  and  an  Egyptian  maid-servant  of 
Sarai.  Subsequently,  however,  when  Abram  is 
ninety-nine  years  old  and  Sarai  ninety,  a  son, 
who  is  called  Isaac,  is  born  to  them  (chap,  xvii), 
and  who  becomes  the  heir  of  Abram  in  preference 
to  Ishmael.  At  the  time  that  this  son  is  prom- 
ised to  Abram  and  Sarai,  through  the  appearance 
of  Yahweh  himself  to  Abram,  the  names  of  the 
patriarch  and  his  wife  are  changed  by  the  Lord 
to  Abraham  and  Sarau,  respectively,  the  former 
being  interpreted  as  embodying  the  promise  that 
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the  patriarch  will  become  "the  father  of  a  mul- 
titude of  nations."  The  promise  of  a  son  to  be 
born  to  Sarah  is  confirmed  by  a  visit  of  Yahweh 
accompanied  by  two  angels,  all  three  in  hu- 
man form,  who  partake  of  Abraham's  hospitality 
and  make  a  similar  announcement.  The  two 
angels  proceed  to  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  while 
Yahweh  remains  behind  and  reveals  to  Abraham 
the  intended  destruction  of  the  cities  of  the  plain 
because  of  the  wickedness  and  corruption  pre- 
vailing there.  Abraham  pleads  with  Yahweh  to 
save  the  cities  for  the  sake  of  the  righteous,  and 
Yahweh  agrees  to  do  so  provided  only  ten  right- 
eous men  are  found  in  the  district.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  cities  are  destroyed  and  only  Lot  and 
his  family  are  permitted  to  escape  (chap.  xvii). 
Before  Isaac  is  actually  born,  Abraham  is  rep- 
resented as  proceeding  to  the  extreme  south  of 
Palestine,  known  as  the  Xegeb,  and  at  Gerar  en- 
counters the  King  (Abinielech),  who  takes  into  bis 
harem  Sarah,  whom  Abraham  again  passes  off 
as  his  sister,  Jehovah  warns  Abimelecb,and  Sarah 
IS  released  (chap.  xx).  The  birth  of  Isaac  is  re- 
counted in  the  21st  chapter.  Eight  days  after 
his  birth  he  is  circumcised — an  act  which  is  re- 
garded as  symbolizing  the  covenant  established 
between  Jehovah  and  those  descended  from  Abra- 
ham (Genesis  xvii:  23-27).  Some  years  later 
the  faith  of  Abraham  is  put  to  a  severe  trial  by 
the  divine  command  to  sacrifice  his  beloved  son 
(chap.  xxii).  Abraham  proceeds  to  carry  out 
the  decree,  but  is  withheld  from  doing  so  by 
Jehovah  himself,  who,  satisfied  with  the  tes^ 
accepts  a  ram  which  providentially  makes  its 
appearance.  The  last  three  chapters  of  the  nar- 
rative are  taken  up  with  the  account  of  Sarah's 
death,  her  burial  in  the  cave  of  Slachpelah  at 
Hebron,  purchased  by  Abraham  from  Ephron 
the  Hittite,  the  marriage  of  Isaac  and  Rebekah, 
and  the  death  of  Abraham,  which,  however,  does 
not  take  place  until  his  marriage  to  Ketuvah, 
by  whom  two  sons  are  bom  to  him.  The  death  of 
Abraham  takes  place  when  he  has  reached  tlie 
age  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  years,  and 
he  is  interred  by  tlie  side  of  Sarah  at  Machpelah. 
Many  modern  Bible  critics  regard  this  cycle  of 
Abrahamic  stories  as  embodying  a  mixture  of 
early  and  late  traditions,  a  recast  with  a  view  of 
presenting  Abraham  as  a  type  of  the  pious,  ob- 
servant Jew.  Besides  the  biblical  stories,  other 
tales  were  current,  or  became  current  among  the 
Jews  of  post-exile  days,  many  of  which  were 
taken  up  into  that  portion  of  rabbinical  literature 
kno«Ti  as  the  !Midrash.  In  this  way  the  biblical 
narrative  was  supplemented  by  incidents  in  the 
early  career  of  Abraham,  on  which  Genesis  has 
nothing  to  say.  These  stories  bring  Abraham 
into  association  with  Nimrod.  The  historical 
kernel  in  the  Genesis  chapters  is  quite  insignifi- 
cant. The  genealogical  lists  are  fictitious,  the 
names  representing  in  most  cases  not  individuals 
but  clans,  of  whom  some  faint  traditions  have 
survived.  There  is,  however,  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  existence  of  an  ancient  hero  whose  name 
was  preserved  in  two  forms,  Abram  and  Abra- 
h.im,  the  former  representing  perhaps  a  contrac- 
tion or  dialectical  variation  of  the  latter,  and 
to  whom  as  a  popular  personage  various  sto- 
ries that  had  come  down  from  various  periods 
were  attached.  Of  the  "historical"  Abram  or 
Abraham  hardly  anything  more  can  be  asserted 
than  that  his  home  appears  to  have  been  Hebron. 
The  wanderings  of  the  Terahitcs.  among  whom 
Abram  is  reckoned,  reflect  the  faint  recollection 
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of  the  origin  of  the  Hebrews,  or  of  some  of  the 
clans  who  subsequently  formed  part  of  the  coali- 
tion known  as  Hebrews  from  the  Mesopotamian 
district.  The  story  of  the  wanderings  of  the  Te- 
rahites  along  the  Euphrates  and  thence  into 
Palestine  is  typical  of  the  manner  in  which 
nomadic  bands  m  the  early  and  the  late  days 
of  Babylonian  history  proceeded  from  the  Arab- 
ian desert,  and,  attracted  by  Babylonian  cul- 
ture, skirted  the  western  borders  of  this  culture, 
some  making  more  or  less  permanent  settlements, 
while  others  pau<>  on  to  the  north.  A  significant 
passage  in  Deuteronomy  (xxvi  :  5)  designates 
the  ancestors  of  the  Hebrews  as  "nomadic  Ara- 
means."  Aram  here  is  a  designation  for  Mesopo- 
tamia, and  the  chief  value  of  the  story  of  Abra- 
ham's wanderings  lies  accordingly  in  thus  pre- 
serving a  picture  of  conditions  prevailing  at  the 
earliest  period  of  which  any  recollection  survived 
among  the  people. 

BiBUOGRAPHY.  For  the  rabbinical  l^ends  and 
traditions  about  Abraham,  consult:  Beer,  Das  Le- 
ben-  Abrahams  in  Lebensgemalden  biblischer  Per- 
sonen  nach  Auffassmng  der  jiidischen  Sage  (Leip- 
zig, 1859)  ;  GrOnbaum,  Neue  Beitrage  zur  semi- 
tischen  Bagenkunde  (Leipzig,  1893),  which  also 
iiontains  the  Mohammedan  legends  abotft  Abra- 
ham. For  archeological  asi)ect8,  see  Tomkins's 
Studies  on  the  Times  of  Abraham  (London, 
1878);  Sayce,  Patriarchal  Palestine  (Utrecht, 
1S95)  (to  be  used  with  caution),  as  well  as  the 
early  chapters  in  histories  of  the  Hebrews  by 
Stade,  Kittel,  Guthe,  Piepenbring,  as  well  as  the 
commentaries  on  Genesis  by  Gunkel,  Dillmann, 
Delitzsch,  etc. 

ABKAKAM  -  A  -  SANCTA-CIAItA,  a^brft- 
hSm  &  saok'tA  klar'A  (1044-1709).  A  popular 
German  preacher  and  friar.  His  real  name 
was  Ulrich  Megerle,  but  he  is  generally  knoAvn 
by  the  name  given  to  him  when  he  joined  the 
Augustinians.  He  was  provincial  prior  of  the 
Augustinians  and  court  preacher  at  Vienna. 
Uncouth  pims,  coarse  expressions,  and  strange 
freaks  of  humor  marked  his  sermons.  He  lashed 
the  follies  of  all  classes  of  society  and  in  partic- 
ular exposed  the  vices  of  courtiers  and  court  life. 
He  was  an  honest,  faithful,  and  devoted  priest, 
as  was  proved  by  his  self-sacrificing  conduct 
during  the  plague  in  1679.  His  collected  works 
aggregate  twenty-one  volumes  (1835). 

ABRAHAMITES.  a'brA-h&m-Its,  or  BOHE- 
MIAN DEISTS.  The  name  under  which  a 
number  of  Bohemians,  trusting  to  the  edict  of 
toleration  issued  by  Joseph  II.,  avowed  them- 
selves (1782)  as  believers  of  the  doctrine  alleged 
to  have  been  held  by  Abraham  before  his  circum- 
cision. As  early  as  the  ninth  century  a  sect  of 
the  same  name  had  arisen  in  Syria,  and  had 
denied  the  divinity  of  Christ.  But  the  Bohe- 
mian deists  professed  to  be  followers  of  John 
Huss,  though  they  held  no  Christian  doctrine 
beyond  that  of  the  unity  of  God,  and  accepted 
nothing  of  the  Bible  save  the  Ten  Command- 
ments and  the  Lord's  Prayer.  As  they  would 
join  neither  Jewish  nor  Christian  sects,  the 
Emperor  refused  to  tolerate  them,  and  in  1783 
expelled  them  from  their  native  land,  and  scat- 
tered them  in  various  parts  of  Hungary,  Tran- 
sylvania, and  Slavonia,  where  many  were  made 
converts  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  while 
others  died  clinging  to  their  simple  creed. 

A'BSAHAK-MEK'.  A  class  of  sturdy  beg- 
gars   in    England     who    feigned     lunacy,    and 
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wandered  about  the  country  in  a  disorderly 
manner.  They  were  common  in  Shakespeare's 
time,  and,  it  would  seem,  existed  even  as  late 
as  the  period  of  the  Civil  Wars.  The  term 
is  a  cant  one.  "An  Abram  cove,"  as  Decker, 
in  his  English  VUlanies,  calls  one  of  those 
mendicants,  meant  one  who  personated  a 
"Tom  o'  Bedlam."  He  would  "disguise  him- 
.self  in  grotesque  rags,  with  knotted  hair, 
long  staff,  and  with  many  more  disgusting  con- 
trivances to  excite  pity,"  but  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  live  by  thieving  too;  when  detected  in  pil- 
fering or  in  any  species  of  depredation,  he 
pleaded  the  immunities  of  a  Bedlamite.  This 
word  connoted  originally  an  inmate  of  the  lunacy 
ward  of  Bethlehem  Hospital,  London,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  patriarch  Abraham.  Wearing 
a  badge  for  identification,  such  a  man  was  for- 
mally permitted  to  roam  about  the  co\mtry  when 
discharged  and  solicit  alms.  Many  mendicants 
took  wrongful  advantage  of  this  privilege  and 
preyed  upon  the  charitable.  The  term  is  still 
preserved  in  the  slang  phrase  "to  sham  Abra- 
ham." 

A'BBAHAH'S  BOS'OK.  A  term  used  to 
designate  the  abode  of  bliss  of  the  blessed,  not 
only  among  Jews  but  among  Christians.  Laz- 
arus reclining  in  Abraham's  bosom  was  a  figura- 
tive expression.  In  Byzantine  and  mediaival  art 
the  souls  of  the  blessed  are  represented  as  being 
taken  into  Abraham's  bosom  in  the  form  of 
little  children.  Abraham  is  the  central  figure 
in  the  fore-court  of  heaven. 

A3BAHAH  THE  JEW  KSn  THE  TCEB/- 
CHANT  THE'ODOKE.  A  medieval  tale  of 
the  conversion  of  a  Jewish  money-lender,  after 
occurrences  in  which  figures  prominently  the 
miracle-working  power  of  the  great  image  of 
Christ  in  the  copper  market  at  Constantinople. 
Theodore,  in  financial  straits,  twice  borrows 
money  of  Abraham  on  the  security  of  his  oath 
before  the  statue,  and  only  after  repeated  losses 
does  he  find,  while  on  a  foreign  shore,  means  to 
repay  the  loan.  For  lack  of  other  mode  of 
transmission  the  merchant  trusts  his  box  of 
money  to  the  sea.  It  is  carried  by  the  waves 
safely  home  to  the  Jew,  who  denies,  however, 
after  the  return  of  Theodore,  that  he  has 
received  it.  The  Christian's  prayer  before  the 
image,  where  he  has  brought  Abraham  to  take 
oath,  leads  the  Jew  to  confession  of  the  Christian 
faith. 

ABBA-iaOSBOTE,  a'brft  e'g6r-r6't«l,  or 
GuiN.^ANE.  A  head-hunting  tribe  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Abra,  northern  Luzon.    See  Phiuppinbs. 

ABBANTES,  ft-brlln'tfts.  An  ancient  town 
in  Estremadura,  Portugal,  situated  on  the 
Tagus,  70  miles  northeast  of  Lisbon  (Map: 
Portugal,  A  3).  It  is  strongly  fortified,  being 
surrounded  by  walls  and  protected  by  a  castle. 
It  is  remarkable  for  the  grand  architectural 
features  of  its  monastery.  By  way  of  the  Tagus, 
Abrantes  has  a  brisk  trade  with  Lisbon  in  grain, 
olive  oil,  wine,  and  fruit.  From  this  town  Mar- 
shal .lunot  took  his  title  of  Duke  of  Abrantes. 
I'op..  1900,  6500. 

ABBANTES,  ft'brftN'tfts',  Due  o'.  See  Junot. 

ABRATTTES,  Ducuesse  d'.     See  Junot. 

ABBA'SIVES  (Ijat.  ab,  away  +  mdere,  to 
scrape,  scratch).  The  natural  and  artificial 
substances  used  in  the  arts  for  scraping,  grind- 
ing,   and    polishing.     The    principal    abrasivM 
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now  used  are  corundum,  emery,  garnet,  quartz, 
carborundum,  diatomaceous  earth,  tripoli,  pum- 
ice, rouge,  crushed  steel,  abrasive  stones,  and 
sand.  Corundum  is  a  crystalline  mineral  sub- 
stance, large  deposits  of  which  are  mined  in 
North  Carolina.  The  process  of  manufacturing 
corundum  ore  into  an  abrasive  powder  consists 
in  crushing  and  grinding  it  to  a  powder,  which 
is  mixed  with  water  and  fed  onto  sieves  or 
screens;  the  properly  ground  material  passes 
through  the  screens  and  the  coarser  powder 
remains  on  top  and  is  re^round.  The  remain- 
der of  the  process  consists  in  refining  and  sizing 
the  powder  into  eight  or  ten  grades  for  the 
market.  Emery  is  an  impure  grade  of  corun- 
dum, and  is  prepared  for  the  market  by  crush- 
ing, screening,  and  sizing,  like  corundum  proper. 
Emery  is  used  in  the  form  of  powder  for  polish- 
ing plate  glass  and  stones,  as  emery  paper  and 
as  emery  wheels.  Emery  paper  or  emery  cloth 
is  paper  or  cloth  covered  with  hot  glue  and 
dusted  with  powdered  emery.  Emery  wheels 
are  sometimes  solid  emery  stone,  and  sometimes 
wheels  the  faces  of  which  are  coated  with  emery. 
Oamet  occurs  in  segregated  masses  scattered 
through  other  rocks.  Formerly  the  process  of 
production  was  to  separate  the  garnet  masses 
from  the  barren  rock  by  hand  after  the  rock  had 
been  broken  down  by  picks  or  by  blasting.  This 
method  of  separation  resulted  in  the  loss  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  garnet  in  the  rock, 
and  a  process  has  recently  been  perfected  by 
which  the  rock  is  crushed  by  machinery  and  the 
garnet  separated  from  the  barren  rock  by  water. 
Garnet  is  harder  than  quartz,  and,  unlike  quartz, 
does  not  wear  smooth,  but  by  its  cleavage  pre- 
sents new  cutting  edges.  It  is  used  chiefly  in 
the  form  of  garnet  paper  or  as  a  facing  for  cylin- 
ders, disks,  belts,  etc.,  for  smoothing  and  finish- 
ing wagons,  cars,  carriages,  wooden  parts  of 
bicycles,  furniture,  etc.,  and  in  boot  and  shoe 
manufacture  for  smoothing  and  polishing  the 
heels  and  soles.  Carborundum  is  an  artificial 
product  manufactured  by  a  single  American  com- 
pany whose  works  are  at  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
The  raw  material  for  carborundum  manufacture 
consists  of  34.2  parts  coke,  64.2  parts  sand,  0.9 
parts  sawdust,  and  1.7  parts  salt.  This  mixture 
18  smelted  by  electricity  in  special  furnaces  of 
fire-brick  16  feet  long,  5  feet  high,  and  5  feet 
wide.  In  the  centre  of  the  end  walls  are  the 
terminals  or  electrodes,  each  of  whicli  consists 
of  60  carbon  rods  30  inches  long  and  3  inches  in 
diameter,  into  the  outer  ends  of  which  small 
pieces  of  %  inch  copper  rods  are  fixed.  A  square 
copper  plate  bored  with  60  holes  holds  the  carbon 
electrodes  in  place.  The  carbons  having  been 
put  in  place  from  the  inside  of  the  furnace, 
the  spaces  between  them  are  tightly  packed  with 
graphite,  which  prevents  the  oxidation  of  the 
carbons  and  adds  materially  to  their  durability. 
The  charge  is  next  thrown  into  the  furnace  until 
it  is  a  little  more  than  half  full,  when  a  semi- 
circular trench  about  21  inches  in  diameter  is 
made  the  full  length  of  the  furnace.  Into  this 
trench  the  core  of  coke  is  placed  and  built  up 
to  form  a  cylinder  21  inches  in  diameter.  Around 
this  core  more  material  is  packed  to  the  full 
height  of  the  side  walls,  and  heaped  above  their 
tops,  the  furnace  then  being  ready  for  operation. 
This  consists  of  passing  an  electric  current 
through  the  charge  between  the  two  terminals, 
which  is  maintained  for  thirty-six  hours,  after 
which  the  furnace  is  allowed  to  cool  slowly  for 
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twenty-four  hours,  when  the  side  walls  are  torn 
down  and  the  charge  removed.  The  cart>orun- 
dum  forms  a  layer  about  10  or  12  inches  thick 
around  the  coke  core.  This  is  crushed  and 
treated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  for  three  days 
at  a  temperature  of  100°  C.  to  remove  the 
iron  and  alumina.  The  clean  material  is  then 
washed  with  water,  dried,  and  graded  according 
to  fineness.  Carborundum  is  used  like  emery 
and  garnet  in  the  manufacture  of  abrading  cloth, 
cylinders,  wheels,  etc.,  and  in  the  form  of  powder 
for  polishing  stones,  steel  balls,  etc.  Diatovui- 
ceous  or  infusorial  earth  is  a  natural  product 
consisting  of  the  siliceous  framework  of  diatoms, 
which  is  ground  and  used  principally  in  polish- 
ing metals  and  finishing  wood.  Tripoli  is  dis- 
tinguished from  infusorial  earth  by  the  mode  of 
origin,  it  being  the  porous  silica  left  from  a 
siliceous  limestone  from  which  the  lime  has  been 
leached,  leaving  the  silica.  The  natural  product 
is  ground  in  a  mill  and  sifted  for  use  in  polish- 
ing metals,  horn,  shell,  etc.,  and  is  also  cut  out 
into  the  form  of  disks  and  used  in  household 
filters  for  filtering  water.  Rouge  as  usually  sold 
is  made  by  dissolving  iron  in  sulphuric  acid  so 
as  to  form  iron  sulphate;  this  salt  is  heated 
and  the  sulphur  driven  oS,  leaving  a  residue 
of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  which  after  washing  is 
known  as  rouge.  Rouge  is  used  for  polishing 
plate  glass.  Crushed  steel  and  steel  emery  are 
manufactured  preferably  from  pieces  of  high 
grade  crucible  steel  heated  to  a  temperature 
of  about  2500°  F.  and  then  quenched  in  a 
bath  of  cold  water  or  other  suitable  hardening 
solution  which  gives  the  steel  a  granular  struc- 
ture. The  pieces  are  then  reduced  to  powder 
by  powerful  hammers  or  crushing  machines, 
after  which  the  steel  particles  are  tempered  in 
the  following  manner :  They  are  placed  in  a  steel 
pan  or  cylinder  and  heated  to  a  temperature  of 
450°  F.,  and  then  cooled  by  being  subjected 
to  cold  air  in  various  ways.  The  final  process 
is  the  grinding  and  sizing  of  the  powder.  Steel 
emery  is  made  exactly  like  crushed  steel  but  ia 
given  an  intensely  hard  temper.  Crushed  steel 
ranks  close  to  the  diamond  in  hardness. 
Crushed  steel  and  steel  emery  are  extensively 
used  in  stone  sawing  and  polishing,  in  lens 
grinding,  glass  beveling,  brick  grinding,  and  by 
lithographers,  engineers,  and  plate  glass  manu- 
facturers. Grindstones  are  cut  from  a  hard 
sandstone  of  a  peculiar  quality,  and  whetstones, 
scythestones  and  oilstones  are  quarried  and  cut 
from  similar  natural  rocks.  Millstones  or  buhr- 
stones  are  cut  down  or  built  up  from  various 
kinds  of  rock;  the  American  buhrstone  is  a 
quartz  conglomerate  which  is  known  under 
various  local  names;  the  German  buhrstone  is 
a  basaltic  lava,  and  that  which  comes  from 
France  and  Belgium  is  a  hard,  porous  material 
consisting  of  small  particles  of  silica  in  a  cal- 
careous cement.  The  foreign  stone  is  brought 
into  the  United  States  in  small  pieces,  which 
are  cut  and  built  up  into  wheels  with  cement, 
but  the  domestic  stone  is  worked  down  from 
quarry  blocks  into  a  solid  wheel  of  the  reqiiired 
size.  Millstones  are  used  for  grinding  grains, 
cement,  pigments,  etc.  Sand  is  extensively  used 
as  an  abrasive  in  the  form  of  sandpaper  and 
in  the  sandblast  for  cleaning  castings,  structural 
iron-work,  etc.  Pumice  is  a  volcanic  ash  or 
tufa  which  may  be  ground  into  powder  for 
scouring  and  polishing  or  sold  in  lumps  for 
similar  purposes.    See  Sandpapeb;  Sandblast. 
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For  a  detailed  description  of  the  occurrence  and 
preparation  of  abrasiyes,  reference  should  be 
made  to  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  Mineral  Resources  of  the 
United  States,  which  also  include  statistics  of 
production  and  importation. 

ABBAVANEI.,  A-bra'vft-n«I'.  See  Abbaba- 
nEL. 

ABBAX'AS.  A  term  used  by  the  Gnostic 
sect  of  Basilides  to  designate  the  multiform 
manifestation  of  the  Supreme  Deity  in  the  uni- 
verse, because  when  the  word  is  written  with 
Greek  letters,  these  letters,  computed  numerically, 
have  the  value  of  365,  which  equals  the  solar  year 
and  the  number  of  eons  or 
worlds  that  formed  the  total 
Gnostic  universe.  The  word, 
in  harmony  with  the  magical 
tendencies  of  the  East  in  the 
second  century,  was  engraved 
on  precious  stones  and  used  as 
an  amulet.  These  gems  often 
bore  strange  figures  of  Gnostic 
deities,  sometimes  part  lion,  or 
serpent,  or  cock,  some  con- 
nected with  Jewish,  some  with 
Egyptian,  and  some  with 
Groeco-Roman  w^orship.  They  are  characteris- 
tic of  the  hybrid  religious  movement  that 
fought  for  supremacy  with  Christianity.  In 
many  cases  the  figure  represented  has  the  head 
of  a  cock,  the  body  of  a  man,  and  two  serpents 
instead  of  legs,  and  is  armed  with  a  whip  and 
shield,  with  the  inscription  lAQ  {ia6),  derived 
from  the  Hebrew  name  for  God.  Other  divine 
manifestations  inscribed  or  represented  on  the 
gems  are  Sabaoth,  Adonai,  Eloi — Hebrew  names 
for  God — Astaphaios,  laldabaoth,  Chnouphis. 
Others  have  names  or  figures  of  Jewish  an- 
gels (Michael,  Gabriel,  Uriel,  Onoel)  ;  others 
those  of  Egyptian  gods  (Isis,  Osiris,  Phtah, 
Neith,  Hathor,  etc.)  ;  others  those  of  Greek 
gods  and  heroes  (Zeus,  Hecate,  Aphrodite, 
Hercules).  It  is  a  fact  that  the  Christian 
Church  and  the  Christian  emperors  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries  found  it  far  more  difficult 
to  stamp  out  magical  beliefs  and  practices  than 
those  of  oRicial  paganism,  and  of  this  these 
stones  are  the  clearest  proofs.  (See  Abbaca- 
DABRA  and  Amulet.)  For  futher  information 
consult  Martigny,  Dictionnaire  des  antiquitis 
ehrftiexncn  (Paris,  1877),  and  Kraus,  Real  En- 
cyklopSdie  der  christlichen  AlterhUmer  (Frei- 
burg, 1882-86). 

ABREAST'.     See  Beabiito. 

ABMDCKMENT  (O.  F.  ahrigier,  Lat.  abhre- 
viare,  to  shorten).  A  condensation  or  abbrevia- 
tion of  a  book  or  treatise.  In  the  law  of  copy- 
right an  abridgment,  when  fairly  made,  is  deemed 
a  new  work,  and  consequently  its  publication  is 
not  an  infringement  of  the  copyright.  An 
abridgment  is  to  be  distinguished  in  the  law  of 
copyright  from  a  compilation.  The  former  is  a 
condensation  of  the  substance  of  the  copyrighted 
article,  while  the  latter  is  a  reproduction  in 
part,  at  least,  of  the  language  of  the  copyrighted 
article  and  is  held  to  be  an  infringement. 
Abridgments  of  the  rules  of  law  by  various  writ- 
ers have  been  of  great  importance  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  English  common  law.  Before  our 
modern  methods  of  reporting  decided  cases,  the 
abridgments  of  Comyn,  Viner.  Bacon,  and 
others  were  highly  valued  as  text-books,  and  were 
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the  chief  repositories  of  l^;al  learning.  Th«^ 
are  still  valuable  as  authorities  as  to  the  rules, 
of  the  early  law. 

ABBOC'OMAB  AITD  AUTHI'A.  One  of 
the  oldest  works  of  Greek  prose  fiction;  also 
known  as  Ephesiaca,  or  the  Loves  of  Anthia  and 
Abrocomas.  It  was  by  an  otherwise  unknown 
writer  named  Xenophon  of  Ephesus,  of  uncertain 
date,  supposed  to  have  lived  about  the  time  of 
the  Antonines.  It  is  in  simple  narrative  style, 
but  abounds  in  improbable  incidents.  The  story 
is  the  ultimate  source  of  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

AB'SOGATIOir  (Lat.  abrogatio,  from  ab, 
away  +  rogare,  to  ask,  propose  a  law).  In  la'^, 
the  annulling  or  repealing  of  a  former  law  by  an 
act  of  the  legislative  body.  Abrogation  may  be 
accomplislied  by  express  provision  of  the  later  act^ 
which  in  general  terms  abrogates  all  laws  in- 
consistent with  the  new  one,  or  names  specifi- 
cally the  laws  to  be  abrogated,  in  which  case  the 
abrogation  is  said  to  be  express.  Abrogation 
may  also  be  implied,  as  where  the  new  law  is 
necessarily  inconsistent  with  earlier  laws.  In 
Scotland,  also,  though  not  in  the  United  States, 
when  a  statute  by  lapse  of  time  has  ceased  to  be 
suitable  to  the  times  and  conditions,  it  is  im- 
pliedly abrogated.  Abrogation  of  statute  law 
renves  any  provision  of  the  common  law  which, 
the  earlier  statutes  had  abrogated.  See  Repeal  ; 
Statute. 

ABBOLHOS,  A-brd^yAs.  A  group  of  islands 
and  shoals,  50  miles  off  the  east  coast  of  Brazil 
and  50  miles  east  of  Caravellas,  forming  part  of 
the  state  of  Bahia.  The  largest  island  of  the 
group,  Santa  Barbara,  is  the  site  of  a  lighthouse 
(Map:  Brazil). 

A'BBTTS  (Gk.  <i/?p<if,  habros,  graceful. 
pretty).  Of  the  natural  order  Leguminosse,  the 
only  known  species,  Abru«  precatorius.,  is  a  shrub 
^originally  belonging  to  India,  but  now  not  uncom- 
mon in  the  West  Indies  and  other  tropical  re- 
gions. The  roots  possess  properties  similar  tO' 
those  of  the  common  licorice.  The  seeds,  often 
called  crab's  eyes,  are  nearly  spherical,  as  large  as. 
small  peas,  of  a  scarlet  color,  with  a  black  scar, 
and  are  familiar  in  old  flower-work  made  of  shells,^ 
and  are  often  used  as  beads.  They  are  poisonous. 
Children  sometimes  crush  them  accidentally  when 
stringing  them;  and  if  introduced  into  the  eyes 
when  crushed,  violent  inflammation  results.  In 
India  and  Australia  they  have  been  used  crimi- 
nally, to  kill  cattle,  as  reported  by  the  British 
Cattle  Plague  Commission,  in  1870. 

ABBUZZI.  «-br!3ot's«,  and  MOUSE,  m6- 
lfs4.  A  division  (compartimcnto)  of  central 
Italy,  situated  between  the  Apennines  and  the 
Adriatic  Sea,  and  comprising  the  provinces  of 
Teramo  (Abruzzo  Ulteriore  I.),  Chieti  (Abrua- 
zo  Citeriore),  Aquila  (Abruzzo  Ulteriore  II.), 
and  Campobasso  (Molise)  (Map:  Italy,  H  6). 
The  area  is  6380  square  miles.  It  comprises 
the  wildest  and  loftiest  portion  of  the  Apen- 
nines. The  rent  and  jagged  mountain  groups 
are  very  picturesque  and  reach  in  II  Gran 
Sasso  d'italia,  or  "the  great  rock  of  Italy."  the 
highest  of  the  chain,  the  elevation  of  9600  feet. 
The  highlands  arc  clothed  with  luxuriant  for- 
ests and  slope  precipitously  on  all  sides,  but  es- 
pecially toward  the  northeast  shore.  The  river* 
are  numerous,  but  mostly  very  short,  and,  with 
the  sole  exception  of  the  Pescara,  are  of  little  im- 
portance. The  climate  of  the  Abruzzi  is  raw  in  the 
higher  regions ;  snow  rests  on  the  mountains  from 
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October  to  April,  and  on  some  of  the  peaks  all 
the  year  round.  While  the  mountain  slopes 
provide  ample  pasture  for  the  numerous  herds 
of  cattle  and  swine,  fertile  valleys  yield  olives, 
rice,  saffron,  wine,  and  grains  in  abundance. 
Animal  products  form  the  chief  article  of  ex- 
port. Silk  is  produced  to  some  extent.  In 
former  times  the  district  was  considered  of  much 
strategical  importance,  owing  to  its  inaccessi- 
uility,  which  rendered  it  especially  fit  as  a  protec- 
tion for  Naples.  Population  in  1881, 1,317,216;  in 
1601,1,441,551;  190tf  (estimated),  1,479,198.  The 
inhabitants  lead  a  pastoral  life.  Consiilt:  A.  de 
Kino,  Usiecoaiumiabruzzesi  (Florence,  1879-91). 

ABBTXZZI,  Prince  Luioi  Amadeo  of  Savoy- 
Aosta,  Duke  of  the  (1873 — ).  An  Italian  trav- 
eler and  Arctic  explorer.  He  is  the  son  of 
ex-King  Amadeus  of  Spain,  was  born  in  Madrid, 
and  studied  at  the  naval  college  in  Leghorn.  In 
1897  he  attracted  much  attention  by  making  the 
first  ascent  of  Mount  Saint  Elias.  On  June  12, 
1899,  he  set  out  on  his  voyage  toward  the 
North  Pole,  his  plan  being  to  leave  his  ship,  the 
Stella  Polare,  in  harbor,  and  send  northward  a 
series  of  sledge  expeditions.  He  spent  one  winter 
in  the  Bay  of  Teplitz,  and  would  have  remained 
a  second  had  not  a  serious  injury  to  the  vessel 
compelled  his  return.  One  of  his  sledge  parties, 
under  Captain  Umberto  Cagni,  attained  the 
northernmost  latitude  as  yet  reached  (86°  33', 
239.15  statute  miles  from  the  Pole).  On  Sep- 
tember 6,  1900,  he  returned  to  Christiania.  His 
explorations  determined  the  northern  coast  of 
Franz-Josef  Land  and  the  non-existence  of  Peter- 
niann  Land.  The  story  of  this  expedition  is  told 
in  his  book.  On  the  "Polar  Star"  in  the  Arotio 
Sea  (1903).  He  also  wrote  The  Ascent  of  Mt. 
St.  Elias  (1900). 

AB^ALOU  (Heb.,  father  of  peace).  The 
third  son  of  King  David  (II.  Samuel  iii:  3;  I. 
Chronicles  iii:  2),  whose  romantic  career  makes 
him  a  prominent  figure  in  Old  Testament  history. 
Encountering  the  ill  will  of  David  through 
slaying  Amnon,  another  son  of  the  King,  in  re- 
venge for  an  outrage  committed  by  Amnon  upon 
his  sister  Tamar  (II.  Samuel  xiii),  Absalom  was 
banished  from  his  father's  court,  and  more  than 
five  years  elapsed  before  he  was  again  admitted 
into  the  presence  of  his  father  (II.  Samuel  xiv). 
A  complete  reconciliation,  however,  appeared  out 
of  the  question,  and  Absalom  shrewdly  laid  his 
plans  to  ingratiate  himself  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people  (II.  Samuel  xv:  1-6).  When  the  moment 
appeared  ripe  he  organized  a  rebellion  against 
Itevid,  which  soon  assumed  such  dimensions  as 
to  force  the  King  and  his  court  to  leave  Jeru- 
salem and  fly  for  refuge  to  the  east  of  the  Jordan. 
Absalom  entered  Jerusalem,  and  the  rebellion 
would  probably  have  been  successful  but  for  the 
crafty  intrigues  of  Hushai,  who,  while  pretend- 
ing to  espouse  the  cause  of  Absalom,  gave  coun- 
sel which  enabled  David  and  his  adherents  to 
obtain  time  for  gathering  a  following  (II.  Sam- 
uel XT:  17).  A  decisive  battle  was  then  fought 
"in  the  wood  of  Ephraim"  (11.  Samuel  xviii  :  6) , 
in  which  Absalom  lost  his  life.  According  to 
the  narrative,  Joab,  chief  counselor  of  David, 
sent. three  darts  into  Absalom's  heart  while  he 
was  hanging  from  an  oak,  in  the  branches  of 
which  his  flowing  locks,  while  he  was  riding,  be- 
came entangled.  With  Absalom's  death  the  re- 
bellion came  to  an  end  (II.  Samuel  xviii;  7-17). 
David  is  represented  as  having  been  profoundly 


grieved  at  the  death  of  his  son,  and  this  grief  is 
a  reflection  of  the  impression  made  upon  the 
people  by  the  romantic  career  of  Absalom.  In- 
stead of  denouncing  him,  the  writer  tells  the 
story  in  a  manner  calculated  to  arouse  at  lesist 
partial  sympathy  for  Absalom,  who  is  described 
as  a  youth  of  extraordinary  beauty  and  attrac- 
tiveness (II.  Samuel  xiv:  25-27).  Absalom  was 
buried  near  the  spot  where  he  died,  and  the  grave 
was  marked  by  a  great  heap  of  stones  (II.  Samuel 
xviii:  17).  The  date  of  Absalom's  death  may 
be  fixed  approximately  at  B.C.  980. 

ABSALOM  AITD  ACHITOFHEL,  &-kIt'6-fel. 
The  title  of  a  poetical  satire  by  John  Dryden, 
published  in  1681.  Absalom  represented  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth,  illegitimate  son  of  Charles 
II.,  whose  character  is  said  to  have  resembled 
that  of  the  rebellious  son  of  King  David. 
Achitophel,  David's  disloyal  adviser,  stood  for 
the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  against  whom  the  satire 
was  directed.  It  was  intended  to  justify  King 
Charles  II.  as  against  the  Whig  party.  As  a 
political  document  it  was  extremely  effective, 
and  it  has  been  highly  praised  for  its  vigorous 
literary  qualities.  The  second  part,  published 
in  1682,  was  added  by  Nahum  Tate. 

ABSAIiOir,  ab'sft-lon  (1 128-1201).  A  Danish 
ecclesiastic,  statesman,  and  general.  He  was 
educated  at  Paris,  and,  during  the  reigns  of  Val- 
demar  I.  and  Canute  VI.,  served  as  minister 
and  general.  In  1158  he  was  chosen  bishop 
of  Roeskilde,  and  in  1178  became  archbishop 
of  Lund.  Absalon  aided  in  the  formulation  of 
the  code  of  Valdemar,  and  to  his  influence  is 
due  the  Hiatoria  Danioa  of  Saxo  Grammaticus. 

AB'BCESS  (Lat.  ab,  aba,  away  +  oedere,  to 
go.  Ok.  drim-ijua,  apoatema,  distance).  A  col- 
lection of  pus  formed  within  some  tissue  or 
organ  of  the  body  where  no  cavity  previously  ex- 
isted, and  due  to  injury,  toxication,  or  septic 
infection  from  bacteria.  An  abscess  is  thus 
formed :  First,  the  capillary  vessels  become  over- 
charged with  blood,  in  consequence  of  inflamma- 
tion. The  fluid  part  of  the  blood,  flowing  very 
feebly,  together  with  some  of  the  white  blood 
corpuscles,  exudes  through  the  walls  of  the 
capillary  vessels  and  becomes  pus.  This  matter 
gradually  disintegrates  the  tissues,  and  so  makes 
for  itself  a  larger  cavity,  and  frequently,  by 
gradual  dissolution  of  the  adjacent  parts,  works 
its  way  either  to  the  surface  or  to  some  natural 
cavity  of  the  body.  Pus  thus  making  its  appear- 
ance in  a  different  part  of  the  body  from  where 
it  was  formed,  constitutes  a  "cold  abscess."  It 
also  occurs  that  when  the  purulent  matter  does 
not  find  any  outlet,  either  naturally  or  arti- 
ficially, it  is  gradually  absorbed.  In  abscesses 
superficially  seated — either  in  or  close  under  the 
skin — the  early  treatment  consists  chiefly  in 
promoting  the  formation  of  pus  by  the  applica- 
tion of  moist  and  warm  bandages  or  poultices,  or 
limiting  the  process  by  the  application  of  ice. 
The  next  step  is  the  removal  of  the  pus  and  pro- 
vision of  drainage.  When  this  is  too  long  de- 
layed, even  poisoning  may  ensue.  An  abscess 
must  be  regarded  not  as  a  disease  in  itself,  but 
as  the  result  of  disease,  or  as  an  effort  of  nature 
to  remove  injurious  matters  from  the  system. 

ABSCHATZ,  Hp'shats,  Hans  Assuann,  Frei- 
herr  von  (1646-99).  A  German  poet  of  the 
second  Silesian  School.  He  was  bom  at  WOr- 
bitz,  and  studied  at  Strassburg  and  Leyden.  Hft 
was  appointed  life  deputy  from  the  principililT' 
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of  Liegnitz  to  the  Sileaian  Diet  at  Breslau  in 
1679.  Strongly  patriotic  in  tone,  he  was  one  of 
the  best  known  of  German  seventeenth  century 
poets.  He  translated  the  Pastor  Fido  from  the 
Italian  of  Guarini.  His  Poetiache  Uebersetz- 
•ungen  und  Oedichte  were  published  after  his 
death  (edited  by  Christian  Gryphius,  1704).  Se- 
lections also  appear  in  Volume  Vl.  of  W.  Mftller's 
Bibliothek  deutscher  Klaatiker  des  giebzehnten 
Jahrhunderts  (1824). 

ABSCHTEDS  -  STHPHOKTB,  ifahiU-s^m- 
ib-ni'  (Ger.  "Farewell  Symphony").  A  symphony 
composed  by  Haydn,  dated  1772  on  the  auto- 
graph score.  It  was  written  as  an  appeal  to  the 
Prince  Eszterhfizy  to  allow  the  musicians  leave 
of  absence.  One  after  another  stopped  playing 
and  left  the  orchestra,  and  Haydn's  object  was 
attained  through  this  delicate  hint.    See  Hatdn. 

ABSCIS'SA.   See  Analytic  Oeombtbt. 

ABSCOITD'INO  (Lat.  abs,  away  +  oondere, 
to  put  up).  In  law,  the  act  of  leaving  the  state 
or  concealing  oneself  therein  for  a  fraudulent 
purpose,  such  as  hindering,  delaying,  or  defraud- 
ing one's  creditors.  It  is  not  a  common-law  of- 
fense for  one  to  go  beyond  the  boundaries  of  his 
country,  nor  to  treat  his  house  as  his  castle, 
that  is,  as  a  place  into  which  an  officer  has  no 
right  to  break  in  order  to  serve  civil  process. 
But  if  a  debtor  goes  abroad  or  conceals  himself 
to  avoid  the  service  of  legal  process,  the  credi- 
tor, being  unable  to  employ  the  usual  methods, 
is  entitled,  upon  resorting  to  the  proper  pro- 
ceedings, to  seize  his  property.  The  rights  of 
creditors  against  absconding  debtors  are  now 
generally  regulated  by  statute.  See  Abrest; 
Attachment;  Bankbuptct;  Ihsolvenct;  Limi- 
tation OF  Actions. 

AB'BKTSITEW.  A  capitalist,  especially  a  land- 
owner, who  derives  his  income  from  one  country 
and  spends  it  in  another.  Ireland  offers  the  clas- 
sic example  of  absenteeism  and  its  attendant  eco- 
nomic and  social  evils.  A  large  part  of  the  land 
is  owned  by  members  of  the  aristocracy,  who  ad- 
minister their  affairs  by  agents  and  rarely  visit 
their  possessions.  This  state  of  affairs  dates  in 
the  main  from  the  union  with  Great  Britain  and 
the  transfer  of  Parliament  from  Dublin  to  Lon- 
don. It  has  always  been  a  matter  of  bitter  com- 
plaint. It  is  urged  that  the  system  drains  Ire- 
land of  its  wealth  and  leaves  it  in  poverty.  While 
some  writers,  notably  McCulloch,  have  considered 
this  complaint  fundamentally  wrong,  there  is  a 
general  consensus  of  opinion  that  absenteeism  is 
hurtful  to  the  economic  interests  of  a  region. 
It  removes  from  the  country  its  natural  lead- 
ers, those  whose  wealth  creates  employment,  and 
whose  personal  concern  in  the  upbuilding  of  the 
country  is  essential  to  public  welfare.  It  in- 
tensifies the  struggle  between  classes  and  makes 
cooperation  difficult.  It  is  likely  to  result  in 
misuse  of  the  land  by  owners  more  bent 
upon  securing  maximum  financial  returns  than 
upon  maintaining  and  increasing  its  earning  ca- 
pacity, while  the  management  of  the  paid  over- 
seer is  not  tempered  by  the  spirit  of  noblesse 
oblige  which  generally  prevails  when  the  land- 
lord is  a  resident.  The  voluminous  discussion  of 
the  Irish  question  within  and  out  of  Parlia- 
ment teems  with  references  to  absenteeism. 

ABSENTEE,  THE.  A  story  by  Maria  Edge- 
worth  (q.v.),  published  in  1812.  It  was  one  of 
the  series  called  Tales  of  Fashionable  Life,  or 
Fashionable  Tales. 


ABSINTHS,  absinth  (Fr.,  from  the  6k. 
aifiivduni,  ap«tntAton,  wormwood).  A  bitter  liquor, 
the  base  of  which  is  an  alcoholic  solution  of  cer- 
tain essential  oils  derived  from  a  number  of 
plants.  The  chief  source  is  a  form  of  worm- 
wood, or  absinthium  {Artemisia  absinthium). 
(For  illustration,  see  Plate  of  Acanthus.)  The 
leaves  and  tops  of  this  plant,  together  with  por- 
tions of  angelica  root  {Archangelica  officinalis), 
sweet-flag  root  (Aeorus  calamus),  dittany 
(Cunila  mariana) ,  star-anise  seeds  (/Htctum. 
cerum),  and  other  aromatics,  are  macerated  in 
alcohol  for  eight  days  and  then  distilled.  The 
product  is  an  emerald-colored  liquor,  to  which 
anise  oil  is  added,  and  which  constitutes  the 
genuine  French  esetrait  d'absinthe.  Other  ab- 
sinthe of  inferior  Quality  is  made  from  various 
herbs  and  essential  oils,  and  adulterations  are 
numerous.  A  law  has  recently  been  enacted  in 
Belgium  which  forbids  the  manufacture,  trsuis- 
portation,  storage,  and  sale  of  absinthe  in  that 
country.  Two  kinds  of  absinthe  are  known  in 
commerce,  common  and  Swiss;  the  latter,  pre- 
pared from  highly  concentrated  spirits,  being 
the  more  trustworthy.  The  chief  places  of  man- 
ufacture are  Neuch&tel  in  Switzerland  and  Bor- 
deaux in  France.  The  product  is  consumed 
mostly  in  France,  though  large  quantities  are 
exported  to  the  United  States.  Absinthe  was 
first  used  by  the  French  soldiers  in  the  Al- 
gerian War  (1844-47),  who  mixed  it  with  their 
liquor  as  a  febrifuge,  and  who  later  introduced 
the  habit  in  France.  Absinthe-drinking  has 
become  in  France  so  great  an  evil  that  its  use 
has  been  prohibited  in  both  the  army  and  navy 
of  that  nation. 

Absinthe  when  excessively  used  gives  at  first 
a  feeling  of  exhilarated  intoxication.  Later  the 
digestive  organs  are  deranged,  the  appetite  de- 
stroyed, then  thirst,  giddiness,  ringing  in  the 
ears,  hallucinations  of  sight,  heavy  mental  op- 
pression, anxiety,  loss  of  brain  power,  and  idi(>c7 
may  succeed  each  other.  The  use  of  absinthe  in- 
duces a  condition  of  alcoholic  intoxication  plus 
the  poisoning  by  the  essential  oils,  notably  by 
that  known  as  absinthol,  contained  in  the  worm- 
wood. It  is  doubtful  whether  the  hideous  pic- 
tures frequently  drawn  are  true  to  life;  they 
probably  represent  the  extremes.  Absinthe  is, 
however,  much  more  intoxicating  than  the  or- 
dinary liquors.  Consult  Mew  and  Ashton, 
Drinks  of  the  World  (New  York,  1892).  See 
Liqueur;  Wormwood;  Artemisia. 

AB'SOLON.  A  character  in  Chaucer's  Miller's 
Tale.  He  was  a  parish  clerk,  who  fell  in  love 
with  the  jealous  carpenter's  wife,  but  ludicrously 
failed  of  his  suit. 

AB'SOLTTTE  (Lat.  absolutus,  brought  to  a 
conclusion,  final,  complete,  from  absolvere,  to 
loosen  from,  bring  to  a  close,  complete).  A  term 
employed  in  philosophy  and  theology  with  vari- 
ous meanings,  but  in  every  case  in  direct  antithe- 
sis to  the  term  relative.  Many  theological  phi- 
losophers speak  of  God  as  absolute,  meaning 
thereby  that  He  need  stand  in  no  relation  to  any- 
thing distinct  from  Himself.  Absolute  means  here 
independent  of  essential  relations  to  other  ob- 
jects. Herbert  Spencer  speaks  of  absolute  ethics, 
meaning  ethic?  dealing  with  a  standard  that  is 
unchanging,  as  opposed  to  the  relative  ethics  of 
any  particular  place  or  time.  With  the  Hegel- 
ians absolute  means  all-inclusive;  essential  re- 
lation is  included  in  such  a  conception,  but  mere- 
ly   external    relation     is    excluded:     the    uni- 
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verse,  in  the  sense  ot  all  existence,  including  all 
the  Telations  binding  everything  to  everyttiing 
else,  is  absolute  in  this  meaning  of  the  word; 
and  the  universe  alone  is  absolute.  Much  of  the 
discussion  about  the  possibility  of  the  absolute 
has  turned  upon  the  ambiguity  of  the  word.  So 
also  with  the  question  whether  there  can  be 
knowledge  of  the  absolute.  If  by  the  absolute  is 
meant  something  that  exists  in  itself  apart  from 
all  knowledge,  and  if  knowledge  is  considered 
as  a  relation  between  two  independent  things, 
the  knower  and  the  known,  then  knowledge  of 
the  absolute  is  impossible.  This  is  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton's  (q.v.)  contention,  and  also 
Spencer's  (q.v.).  If  knowledge  means  exhaustive 
comprehension  of  every  objective  detail  within 
the  unity  of  a  single  consciousness,  and  yet  if 
consciousness  and  its  object  are  not  looked  on  as 
independent  of  each  other,  then  absolute  knowl- 
edge would  be  possible  on  the  supposition  of  the 
existence  of  a  being  that  sustains  all  reali^ 
within  its  unchan^ng  consciousness  (T.  H. 
Green).  If  knowledge  is  not  synonymous  with 
exhaustive  knowledge,  and  yet  if  the  object  of 
knowledge  is  regarded  as  essentially  related  to 
the  consciousness  that  knows,  and  if  such  an  ob- 
ject also  stands  in  essential  relation  to  every 
other  object,  then  all  knowledge  is  partial  knowl- 
edge of  the  absolute.  See  KirowiJaxsE,  Thbory  of. 

ABSOLuTJS,  Captain.  A  leading  character 
in  Sheridan's  The  Rivalt,  the  son  of  Sir  An- 
thony Absolute.  He  is  a  youn^  soldier,  and  the 
lover  of  Lydia  Languish,  to  gratify  whose  unprac- 
tical and  romantic  temperament  he  makes  his 
suit  in  the  assumed  guise  of  a  penniless  Ensign 
Beverley.  He  thus  wins  her  heart,  and  proves 
himself  his  own  sueDessful  rival. 

ABSOIitTTE,  SiB  Arthont.  A  celebrated 
character  in  Sheridan's  comedy  of  The  Rivalt. 
He  is  a  choleric  and  apparently  obstinate  old 
gentleman,  who  is,  howevw,  at  bottom  entire- 
ly kind-hearted.  He  avows  his  excessive  irri- 
tability in  the  first  act:  "No,  no,  Mrs.  Malaprop. 
Ja<^  knows  that  the  least  demur  puts  me  in  a 
frenzy."  But  when  finally  the  lovers  in  the  play 
are  united,  he  shows  himself  most  jovial  and 
sympAthetic. 

ABSOIiTTTE  VALTTS.  In  the  development 
of  mathematics  se/eral  artificial  number  systems 
have  been  formed,  which  are  used  in  connection 
with  the  primitive  system  of  natural  numbers, 

«.g.,  negative   numbers,   — 1,  — 2,  — 3,    

imaginary   numbers,    V  —  1,   V  — iS ,  and 

complex  numbers,  3  +  V  — X  2  —  V  — 3.  The 
natural  number  which,  multiplied  by  ( — 1), 
equals  a  given  negative  number,  is  called  the  ab- 
solute value  of  the  n^ative  number;  thus,  the 
absolute  value  of  — 2,  expressed  | —  2  |,  is  2. 
Similarly,  the  coefileient  of  V  —  1  in  an  imag- 
inary number  is  called  the  absolute  value  of  the 
imaginary  number;  thus,  the  absolute,  value  of 
\r=T  (or  VT  V^=l),  expressed  |  V^^  |,  is 
VTJ.  The  modulus  of  a  complex  number  (q.v.) 
is  called  its  absolute  value;  thus,  the  absolute 
value  of  3-f-  y/^^,  expressed  |  3  +  V^^^,  is 
4^3*+  (V2J»,  a  usage  due  to  Weierstrass. 

ABSOIiTTTION.  The  remission  of  sin  and  its 
penalties  may  be  divided  into  sacramental  and 
canonical — one  relating  to  the  forum  internum, 
and  constituting  the  most  important  part  of  the 
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sacrament  of  penance ;  the  other  to  the  forum  em; 
temum  and  devoted  especially  to  the  remission  of. 
ecclesiastical  censure.  Their  early  history  isi 
closely  connected,  as  in  the  first  ages  of  the 
Church  all  grievous  public  sins  incurred  the. 
penalty  of  absolute  separation  from  the  assembly 
of  the  faithful,  and  reconciliation  could  be  ob- 
tained only  by  undergoing  the  penance  imposed 
by  the  Church.  The  bishops  were  the  chief  min- 
isters of  absolution;  but  the  whole  body  of  the 
faithful  were  consulted  as  to  the  term  of  the 
public  penance,  since  they,  as  well  as  God,  were 
injured  by  the  sin.  With  the  gradual  decrease 
of  severity  and  of  public  penances,  absolution  was 
pronounced  by  the  priest  immediately  after  con- 
fession, if  he  judged  the  repentance  sincere.  Formal 
excommunication,  however,  could  even  in  later 
days  be  remitted  only  by  public  absolution  by  the 
bishop  or  his  deputy,  and  certain  sins  are  still 
'reserved'  to  the  same  authority  for  judgment. 
The  power  of  judicial  absolution  in  the  name  of 
God  is  attributed  by  Roman  Catholics  to  all 
priests,  on  the  basis  of  the  commission  in  John 
XX.  23 ;  the  Protestant  churches  generally  ascribe 
only  a  declarative  power  to  their  ministers, 
though  the  Church  of  England  retains  the  abso- 
lute form  in  the  Order  for  the  Visitation  of  the 
Sick.  The  form  of  absolution,  since  none  was 
given  by  Christ,  has  varied  considerably;  the 
Western  Church  down  to  the  Twelfth  Century, 
with  rare  exceptions,  and  the  Eastern  churches  to 
the  present  time  employing  a  deprecatory  form 
("May  Christ  absolve  thee,"  etc.),  for  which  the 
indicative  form.  Ego  ahsolvo  ie,  was  definitively 
substituted  by  the  Council  of  Trent.  The  differ- 
ence in  form,  however,  has  implied  no  change  in 
doctrine.     See    Confession  i    I'enawce;    Disci- 

FUNE,  ECCLESIASTICAI. 

ABSOLTJTIOK.  Day  or.  See  Good  Fbidat 
(so  called  from  the  ancient  practice  of  empha- 
sizing forgiveness  upon  that  day). 

AB'SOLTTTISIC  (Lat.  abaolutut,  complete, 
unrestricted,  from  ah,  away  +  solvere,  to  loosen, 
free).  That  system  of  government  in  which  the 
supreme  power  is  vest^  in  a  ruler  unchecked 
by  any  constitution  or  laws.  It  characterized 
all  the  ancient  monarchies  (a  brief  period  in  the 
case  of  the  Roman  Empire  excepted),  and  has 
prevailed  in  all  Oriental  monarchies,  down  to 
Japan  of  a  few  years  ago.  The  barbarian  in- 
vasions replaced  the  absolute  monarchy  by 
feudalism  in  Western  Europe,  but  with  the 
growth  of  towns  and  the  rise  of  the  commercial 
classes  came  the  necessity  for  a  strong  central 
government  to  protect  the  nation  against  the 
feudal  barons,  and  the  absolute  king  onre  more 
arose,  master  of  a  regular  army,  uniting  in 
himself  the  different  functions  of  the  national 
life,  religious  as  well  as  political.  A  mild  form 
of  absolute  monarchy  is  familiar  to  the  student 
of  English  history  in  the  House  of  Tudor,  with 
its  strong-willed  monarchs;  but  a  representative 
absolute  monarch  of  modem  times  is  better  seen 
in  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  with  his  famous  asser- 
tion, L'itat  c'ett  moi  ("I  am  the  state").  The 
only  absolute  monarchy  existing  in  Europe  now  is 
that  of  Turkey.  The  events  of  1905  made  the 
,  term  no  longer  strictly  applicable  to  Russia  ( q.v. ) . 

ABSORBENTS.       See      Lacteau;      Ltm- 

PHATIOS. 

ABSOKP'TION  (Lat.  ah,  away  +  sorhere,  tO; 
swallow).  When  certain  fluids  are  brought 
togethei-  the  molecules  of  one  mix  intimately 
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with   those  of  the   other   and   diffusion   takes 

glace.  If  certain  solids  containing  fluids  are 
rought  in  contact  with  other  liquids,  some  of 
the  liquid  passes  into  the  solid  and  absorption 
takes  place.  Gases  may  also  be  absorbed  simi- 
larly. Diffusion  acting  through  an  animal  or 
vegetable  membrane  is  called  otmoaia.  Much 
of  what  is  termed  absorption  in  physiology  is 
really  osmosis.  Most  of  the  tissues  of  living 
bodies  have  the  power  of  absorbing  fluids — a 
property  that  often  continues  after  death  and 
until  decomposition.  Animal  substances  differ  in 
absorbing  power  according  to  differences  in  the 
liquid,  notably  if  they  differ  in  specific  gravity 
and  if  the  fluids  in  the  substances  brought  in  con- 
tact are  miscible.  The  following  table  from  Chev- 
reul  shows  the  amounts  of  liquid  absorbed  by 
different  substances  in  twenty-four  hours: 
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100  Parts  (^ 

Par/g  of 
Water. 

SaliM 
Sotulion. 

OU. 

Cartilaire    

231 
178 
148 
319 
461 
301 

125 

114 

30 

370 
154 

8.6 

Elastic  ligament   

Cartilaginous  ligament... 
Cornea 

7.2 
3.2 
9.1 

Activity  of  absorption,  or  osmosis,  varies  with 
the  freshness  of  the  membrane,  being  great  soon 
after  separation  from  the  principal  parts;  and 
varies  also  with  pressure,  motion,  and  tempera- 
ture. Absorption  of  oxygen  by  the  blood  in 
the  lungs  is  apparently  instantaneous,  the 
change  in  color  from  dark  red  to  bright  red  as 
soon  as  it  arrives  at  the  pulmonary  vessels, 
showing  the  action  of  the  gas  it  has  taken  from 
the  atmosphere.  This  rapidity  of  absorption  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  circulation  of  the 
lungs  the  blood  is  spread  out  in  the  fine  capil- 
laries over  a  very  large  area,  and  to  the  inces- 
sant motion  of  the  blood  in  the  capillaries. 
Claude  Bernard  found  that  if  a  solution  of 
iodide  of  potassium  were  injected  into  the  duct 
of  the  parotid  gland  on  one  side  of  a  living 
animal,  the  saliva  discharged  by  the  correspond- 
ing gland  on  the  other  side  almost  instantly 
afterward  contained  iodine.  In  a  measureless 
instant,  therefore,  the  iodine  was  taken  up  by 
the  glandular  membrane  on  one  side,  absorbed 
by  the  blood,  carried  to  the  heart,  absorbed 
from  the  blood  by  the  glandular  membrane  on 
the  other  side  and  furnished  to  the  saliva.  It 
is  by  this  process  of  absorption  that  the  elements 
of  nutrition  are  taken  from  the  intestines  and 
conveyed  to  the  tissues  they  are  to  nourish; 
the  bones  absorb  much  calcareous  matter  from 
the  blood,  cartilages  less,  and  muscles  less  still; 
the  brain  takes  more  water  than  does  muscle, 
and  muscle  more  than  bone.  The  active  prin- 
ciples of  drugs  and  poisons  are  dissolved  by  the 
juices  in  the  stomach,  and  by  osmosis  pass, 
unchanged  or  slightly  modified,  into  the  circu- 
lation. (See  Lacteals;  Lymphatics.)  Opium 
dissolved  by  the  liquids  of  the  stomach  is 
absorbed  by  the  membranous  lining,  taken  away 
by  the  blood  and  distributed  well  through  the 
body;  at  the  brain  it  acts  on  the  brain  cells 
and  produces  sleep  or  narcotism  or  insensibility. 
The  quickness  of  absorptive  action  is  shown  in 
using   hypodermic   injections;    a   few  moments 


after  the  syringe  has  punctured  the  skin  of  the 
forearm  a  severe,  pain  in  the  foot  is  sensibly 
relieved. 

ASS0B7TI0N,  m  Plants.  The  process  by 
which  substances  are  taken  into  the  body.  A 
few  plants  only,  being  devoid  of  any  external 
cover  to  the  protoplasm,  are  able  to  engulf  par- 
ticles of  food,  which  may  then  be  digested.  The 
most  prominent  of  these  are  the  Myxomycetes 
(q.v.),  or  slime  molds,  which  in  the  period  of 
their  vegetative  activity  consist  of  a  mass  of 
naked  protoplasm  (called  a  Plasmodium),  some- 
times as  large  sts  one's  two  hands.  These  Plas- 
modia, like  huge  Amcebse  (q.v.),  oreep  about 
and  envelop  particles  of  decaying  organic  matter, 
ete.,  on  which  they  feed.  The  zoSspores,  or 
reproductive  bodies,  of  some  Algee  and  Fungi 
are  also  microscopic  bits  of  naked  protoplasm, 
but  they  probably  do  not  ingest  solid  food  during 
this  period.  Inasmuch  as  the  protoplasm  of 
most  plants  forms  on  its  surface,  as  the  first 
step  of  development,  a  thin  jacket  of  cellulose 
or  some  similar  material,  the  taking  up  of  solid 
substances  is  thereby  absolutely  prevented. 
Whether  the  body  consist  of  one  cell  or  many, 
it  presents  to  the  surrounding  medium  a  contin- 
uous membrane  with  no  visible  opening. 
Through  these  cell-walls,  therefore,  neithei*  solid 
nor  gaseous  substances  can  pass  without  pre- 
viously undergoing  solution.  The  materials 
whose  absorption  is  to  be  explained  are  ( 1 ) 
dissolved  substances  or  solutes,  and  (2)  the 
solvent,  water. 

( 1 )  Solutes.  The  protoplasm  itself  and  its 
surrounding  membrane  (the  cell-wall)  contain 
a  large  amount  of  water  (60  to  98%).  This 
water  may  be  conceived  of  a^  lying  between  the 
particles  of  which  the  substances  named  are 
composed,  much  as  it  stands  between  the  close- 
set  stalks  of  plants  in  a  marsh.  Since  water 
always  pervades  the  structures  of  plants,  sub- 
stances in  order  to  enter  the  plant  body  must 
be  soluble  in  water.  When  so  dissolved  they 
behave  essentially  as  gases;  their  molecules, 
being  then  free  to  move  apart,  tend  to  distribute 
themselves  equally  throughout  the  solvent.  But 
the  diffusion  of  solutes  is  greatly  retarded  by 
the  molecules  of  the  water,  so  that  it  is  much 
slower  than  the  similar  diffusion  of  gaseous 
bodies.  It  is  also  retarded  somewhat  by  the 
particles  of  cell-wall  when  these  also  are  encoun- 
tered in  the  water.  But  the  distances  between 
the  particles  of  the  cell-wall  are  relatively  so 
great  that  most  solutes  are  able  to  pass  freely 
between  them.  The  structure  of  the  protoplasm, 
however,  is  such  that  many  substances  cannot 
readily  pass  through  it.  Consequently,  some 
materials  which  can  enter  the  plant  body  may 
travel  only  through  the  cell-walls  and  may  never 
enter  the  living  protoplasm.  The  protoplasm 
permits  at  some  periods  substances  to  pass 
through  it  which  at  other  times  are  excluded; 
probably  due  to  ability  to  alter  its  structure 
on  occasion.  Such  substances  as  can  pass 
through  the  invisible  spaces  in  cell-wall  and 
protoplasm  are  therefore  free  to  travel  to  any 
part  of  the  plant  body.  If  any  such  substances 
be  removed  from  solution  through  use  or  storage, 
they  will  continue  to  be  supplied  from  uie 
regions  of  greater  abundance,  and  consequently 
of  greater  pressure,  to  the  regions  of  lesser 
pressure,  i.e.,  where  they  are  being  used.  The 
fact  that  different  amounts  of  a  given  compound 
enter  plants  growing  in  the  same  soil  is  explio* 
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«bl«  mainly  on  this  basis.  Thus,  wheat  and 
dover  may  grow  side  by  side;  the  ash  of  the 
wheat  will  contain  07.5%  of  silica,  while  that 
«f  the  clover  contains  only  2.5%.  This  selective 
absorption  must,  however,  be  in  part  referred 
to  the  power  possessed  by  protoplasm  of  regulat- 
ing  the  admission  of  solutes. 

(2)  Water.  Entrance  of  water  into  the  plant 
to  supply  losses  by  evaporation  or  consumption 
.depends  upon  similar  factors.  In  a  living 
mature  cell,  the  protoplasm  usually  lies  in  a 
thin  layer  close  to  the  cell-wall  and  envelops  a 
water-ftlled  space,  the  vacuole.  (See  Gbowth.) 
Many  substances  are  constructed  by  plants  which 
«annot  ordinarily  pass  through  the  protoplasm, 
and  remain  dissolved  in  the  water  of  the  vacuole 
or  cell-sap.  These  substances  exert  upon  the 
surrounding  layer  of  protoplasm  a  definite  pres- 
sure. If  they  were  in  gaseous  form  this  would 
be  their  gas  pressure.  As  they  are  dissolved, 
it  is  called  their  osmotic  pressure.  The  osmotic 
pressure  of  solutes  in  the  water  outside 
the  plant  is  usually  less  than  that  of  solutes 
in  the  cell-sap.  As  the  solvent  moves  toward  the 
region  of  higher  osmotic  pressure,  i.e.,  from  a 
place  where  there  is  a  greater  number  of  water 
molecules  in  unit-space,  to  a  place  where  there 
are  fewer,  water  usually  enters  the  plant.  But 
if  at  any  time  the  conditions  are  reversed,  the 
'flolutes  outside  the  plant  having  higher  osmotic 
pressure  than  those  inside,  water  will  leave  the 
plant.  This  happens  in  nature  sometimes,  and 
it  is  this  condition  that  malces  possible  the 
-destruction  of  weeds  by  common  salt.  Oases 
are  absorbed  in  the  same  manner  as  solids;  the 
Apparent  difference  in  their  absorption  by  land 

Slants  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  mostly  become 
issolved  (and  so  fitted  for  absorption)  only 
when  they  come  into  contact  with  the  water 
saturating  the  cell-wall.  This  condition  among 
the  larger  land  plants  exists  only  in  the  walls 
of  celLs  bordering  intercellular  spaces.  (See 
ASration.)  While  land  plants  absorb  gases 
«hiefly  from  the  atmosphere,  doubtless  some  ab- 
sorb them  by  the  roots,  notably  the  oxygen  re- 
-quired  for  their  own  respiration. 

AB80BPTI0IT,  Elbctbicai,.  A  phenomenon 
•observed  in  electrical  condensers  (q.v.),  in  which 
the  dielectric  or  insulating  material  between  the 
-conductors  is  non-homogeneous,  e.g.,  a  piece  of 
j^lass.  It  is  noted  that  if  such  a  condenser  is 
charged,  then  discharged  and  allowed  to  stand 
"for  a  short  time,  there  will  appear  another  charge. 
If  this  is  discharged,  another  charge  will  soon 
appear.  These  secondary  charges  are  said  to  be 
-due  to  electrical  absorption.     See  Electbicitt. 

ABSOBPTION  or  Oases.  The  phenom- 
enon of  the  taking  up  or  absorbing  of  gases  by 
liquids  and  solids.  The  number  of  cubic  centi- 
meters of  a  gas  which  can  be  absorbed  by  one 
cubic  centimeter  of  a  given  liquid  at  15°  C. 
Is  called  the  "absorption  coefficient"  of  the  liquid 
for  the  gas.  The  absorption  coefficient  of  water 
■for  ammonia  is  756;  for  carbon  dioxide,  1.0; 
-for  chlorine,  2.4.  The  mass  of  the  gas  absorbed 
Taries  directly  as  the  pressure;  so,  if  a  gas  is 
forced  into  a  liquid  under  high  pressure,  and  if 
the  pressure  is  afterward  released,  the  gas  will 
be  evolved.  This  is  what  happens  in  the  case 
■of  beer  and  aerated  waters.  The  absorption  of 
gases  by  solids  is  called  occlusion.  The  most 
-conspicuous  illustration  of  this-  is  the  power  of 
palladium  to  occlude  nine  hundred  times  its  own 
Tolume  of  hydrogen. 


ABSOBPTION  OF  Waves.  Waves  of  any 
kind  in  any  medium  carry  energy  with  them; 
and,  if  the  energy  decreases,  the  medium  is  said 
to  absorb  it  or  to  exhibit  "absorption."  Thus, 
if  white  light  falls  upon  red  glass,  i.e.,  if  ether- 
waves  which  affect  the  normal  human  eye  with 
the  sensation  "white"  are  incident  upon  glass 
which  appears  red  to  the  same  eye,  all  the  waves 
except  tilose  which  produce  the  sensation  red 
are  absorbed  by  tk3  glass,  while  the  others  are 
transmitted.  Bodies  differ  greatly  in  the  qual- 
ity and  quantity  of  their  absorptive  power;  but 
it  is  a  general  law  that  the  absorptive  power  of 
a  body  equals  its  emissive  power  under  the  same 
conditions.  (See  Rauiation.)  Absorption  is 
due  to  the  presence  in  the  pure  medium  carrying 
the  waves  of  some  portions  of  matter  whose  own 
natural  period  of  vibration  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  period  of  the  waves;  and,  therefore,  these 
portions  of  matter  are  set  in  vibration  by  "reso- 
nance" (q.v.).  Thus,  if  a  person  sings  a  pure 
note  near  a  piano  it  may  be  observed  that  the 
particular  string  of  the  piano  which  of  itself 
gives  the  same  note  is  set  in  vibration  by  the 
air-waves  sent  out  by  the  singer. 

If  air-waves  of  any  length  fall  upon  a  soft 
body,  such  as  a  cushion  or  a  curtain,  there  is 
absorption,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  re- 
flected waves  are  much  less  intense  than  the 
incident  waves.  The  energy  thus  absorbed  is 
not  spent  in  emitting  other  waves,  but  is  dis- 
sipated throughout  the  body  producing  heat 
effects.  Similarly,  if  ether-waves  fall  upon  an 
absorbing  body,  the  energy  absorbed  is  dissi- 
pated in  general  throughout  the  smallest  par- 
ticles of  the  body  producing  heat  effects.  See, 
however,  Fluokescence. 

AB'STrmSNCE.    See  Fast. 

AB'STINEirCE  SOCI'ETIES.  Associations 
to  promote  total  abstinence  from  alcoholic 
liquors  as  beverages.     See  Teufebance. 

ABSTSACTION  (Lat.  abs,  away  -|-  trahere, 
to_  draw) .  In  logic,  the  process  by  which  the 
mind  separates  out  marks  or  characteristics 
which  are  similar  in  various  objects,  and  disre- 
gards the  marks  or  characteristics  by  which  the 
objects  differ.  It  also  occurs  where  characteris- 
tics of  particular  objects,  or  classes  of  objects, 
are  replaced  by  a  more  general  characteristic. 
An  instance  of  the  first  kind  is  the  formation  of 
the  class  "biped"  by  the  inclusion  of  all  two- 
legged  animals.  An  instance  of  the  second  type 
is  the  substitution  of  the  general  mark  "repro- 
ductive" for  the  more  special  marks,  "vivipa- 
rous," "oviparous,"  "flssiparous,"  etc.  The  re- 
sult of  this  process  is  also  called  an  abstraction, 
or,  if  it  appears  as  a  word,  a  concept.  The  psy- 
chology of  abstraction  consists  in  describing  the 
way  in  which  the  attention,  in  passing  from  one 
object  to  another,  fastens  upon  an  element  com- 
mon to  all  and  dissociates  it  from  its  context. 
Abstraction  is  carried  out  in  a  state  of  active 
attention  (see  Attention),  as  when  the  phi- 
lologist searches  out  common  or  allied  roots  in 
different  languages,  or  when  the  geologist  iden- 
tifies strata  in  different  localities  and  forms  the 
abstraction  of  a  single  epoch  in  which  they  were 
laid.  The  process  is,  however,  facilitated  by 
the_  sheer  decay  of  mental  complexes;  a  decay 
which  obliterates  small  differences  and  reduces 
mere  similarity  to  indistinguishableness.  It 
thus  comes  about  that  we  form  sketchy,  "ab- 
stract" images — as  of  "pen,"  "house,"  or  "book" 
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— from  similar  things,  and  that  one  of  these 
schematic  images  is  sufficient  to  call  up  a  large 
number  of  more  concrete  (unoUiterated)  ideas 
whenever  an  appropriate  incentive  is  given. 
(See  Association  of  Ideas.)  Consult:  R.  H. 
Lotze,  Logic  (Oxford,  1888)  ;  W.  James,  Princi- 
ples of  Psychology   (New  York,  1890). 

AB'STBACT  OF  Tl'TLE.  A  brief  and  or- 
derly statement  in  writing  of  the  successive  con- 
veyances and  other  events  through  which  a  per- 
son claiming  to  own  a  parcel  of  land  derives  his 
title.  A  purchaser  or  mortgagee  of  real  prop- 
erty is  entitled — by  law  in  England,  by  custom 
in  the  United  Stat^ — to  receive  such  an  abstract 
from  the  vendor  or  mortgagor  in  advance  of  the 
consummation  of  the  transaction,  and  it  there- 
upon becomes  the  basis  of  the  examination  of 
title  (q.v.),  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  solicitor 
or  attorney  of  the  purchaser  to  make.  A  perfect 
abstract  should  furnish  a  complete  history  of  the 
title  sought  to  be  transferred,  showing  not  only 
the  origin  and  nature  of  the  vendor's  interest, 
but  also  all  incumbrances  and  other  interests — 
■uch  as  mortgages,  easements,  recorded  judg- 
ments, trusts,  etc. — which  affect  his  title.  In 
England,  where  the  practice  of  recording  deeds 
does  not  generally  obtain,  the  abstract  is  based 
upon  the  title  deeds  (q.v.),  which  are  carefully 
preserved  and  transmitted  with  each  transfer  of 
the  estate;  while  in  the  United  States  the  pub- 
lic records  of  conveyances  are  the  principal,  but 
not  the  exclusive,  source  of  the  information  upon 
which  the  maker  of  the  abstract  proceeds.  See 
Recoboing  or  Deeds.  Consult:  Warvelle,  A  Prac- 
tical Treatise  on  Abstracts  and  Eaiaminations 
of  Titles  to  Real  Property  (Chicago,  1892); 
Warvelle,  A  Treatise  on  the  American  Law  of 
Vendor  and  Purchaser  of  Real  Property  (Chi- 
cago, 1902 ) ;  Comyns,  On  Abstracts  of  Title 
(London,  1895). 

ABSTJBTJTTM,  Redtjctio  ad  (Lat.  a  reduc- 
ing to  an  absurdity) .  The  method  of  proving  a 
truth  by  showing  that  to  suppose  the  proposition 
untrue  would  lead  to  a  contradiction  or  absur- 
dity. 

ABSTB/rVB  (Gk.  'A^proc,  Apsyrtos). 
In  the  legend  of  the  Argonautic  expedition  (see 
Argonauts),  the  younger  brother  of  Medea. 
She  carried  him  off  with  her  when  she  fled 
with  Jason  from  Colchis,  and,  according  to  the 
common  version  of  the  story,  deterred  her  pur- 
suing parent,  yKetes,  by  cutting  the  boy  in  pieces 
and  scattering  his  body  on  the  sea  for  his  lather 
to  gather  up. 

ABT,  apt,  Fbanz  (1819-85).  A  Qerman  song 
writer  and  musical  conductor.  He  was  bom  at 
Eilenburg  and  sent  to  the  Thomasschule  at 
Leipzig  to  be  educated.  Here  he  met  Men- 
delssohn, who  is  said  to  have  persuaded  him  to 
follow  a  musical  career.  He  was  appointed 
kapellmeister  at  the  court  theatre  of  Bernburg 
in  1841,  but  soon  relinquished  this  position  for 
a  similar  one  at  ZQrich,  where  he  remained  for 
eleven  years,  obtaining  great  popularity  as  a 
teacher,  composer,  and  leader  of  singing  socie- 
ties. He  was  called  to  Brunswick  in  1852  as 
second  musical  director  at  the  court  theatre, 
was  appointed  court  kapellmeister  in  1865,  and 
pensioned  in  1881.  He  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1872  at  the  invitation  of  several 
choral  societies,  and  everywhere  met  with  a  cor- 
dial reception.  Abt  was  a  prolific  composer,  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death  had  published  nearly  600 
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books  .(Hefte),  some  of  them  containing  from 
twenty  to  thirty  numbers.  He  belongs  to  that 
group  of  composers  which  includes  Truhn, 
Kiicken,  and  Oumbert.  His  vocal  compositions 
are  remarkable  for  their  simplicity  and  clearness 
of  melodic  construction.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned:  Wenn  die  Schtealben  heimwdrts 
zieh'n  ("When  the  Swallows  Homeward  Fly")  ; 
Oute  Nacht,  du  mein  herziges  Kind  ("Good 
Night,  My  Child")  ;  Schlaf  wohl,  du  sUsser  Engel 
("Sleep  Well,  Sweet  Angel")  ;  Leuchtendes  Auge 
("Marie,  or.  When  I  Am  Near  Thee"). 

ABIT,  a'bSS.  One  of  the  Aravulli  mountains 
(q.v.),  India,  over  5000  feet  high.  It  is  held 
in  high  esteem  by  the  Jainas  and  is  celebrated 
for  its  two  magnificent  temples  of  white  marble, 
supposed  to  have  been  built  in  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries,  and  considered  the  finest 
specimens  of  Indian  architecture. 

ABU,  tt'bJSS.  The  Arabic  word  for  "father," 
which  in  modem  Arabic  often  becomes  abbrevi- 
ated to  Bu.  It  is  prefixed  to  many  Arabic  proper 
names,  as  the  equivalent  syllable  Ab  is  prefixed 
to  Hebrew  names.  Example:  Abu-bekr,  or  more 
properly,  Abu-bakr,  the  'father  of  Bakr.'  But  Abu, 
like  the  Hebrew  Ab,  often  is  not  to  be  interpreted 
literally,  but  signifies  possessor,  or  is  used  to  in- 
dicate even  more  generally  the  notion  of  fullness, 
largeness,  and  the  like ;  as  in  Abulfeda,  "possessor 
of  devotion,"  "the  devoted  one ;"  Abner,  "the  bril- 
liant one,"  literally  "father  or  possessor  of  light." 

ABTT-BBKB,  a'ba5bek''r  (his  oYiginal  name 
was  'abd  al-Ka'bah  ibn  Abi  Kuhilfah)  (570-634). 
The  first  caliph,  father-in-law  of  Mohammed. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  influence  in  the  Koreish 
tribe.  In  632,  when  Mohammed  died,  be  was 
made  caliph,  or  successor  of  the  Prophet.  After 
defeating  his  enemies  in  Arabia,  and  warring  suc- 
cessfully against  Persia  and  the  Byzantine  Em- 
peror HeracliuB,  Abu-bekr  died  (634  a.d.)  and 
was  buried  at  Medina,  near  the  remains  of  Mo- 
hammed and  the  Prophet's  wife  Ayeshah  (q.v.). 

ABXr-BEKB  HOHAMMED  IBK  TO- 
PHAJX,  a'b55-bek''r  m<y-hfim'med  'b'n  to'fi-fil 
(1100-85).  A  famous  Arabic  physician,  mathe- 
matician, poet,  and  philosopher.  He  was  bom 
in  Andalusia  and  died  in  Morocco.  His  chief 
extant  philosophical  work  is  entitled  Bai  ibn 
TalfzHn,  "the  Livine,  the  Son  of  the  Awake."  It 
depicts  the  natural  progressive  development  of 
the  human  faculties  in  a  Robinson  Crusoe  bom  on 
an  island  till  nature  and  God  are  known.  To 
secure  this  communion,  positive  religion  is  valu- 
able for  the  vulgar,  but  religious  doctrines  are 
only  exoteric  presentations  of  the  mystic  truth. 
The  name  of  the  hero  and  the  subject  are  bor- 
rowed from  Ibn  Sina  (Avicenna),  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  while  Ibn  Sina's  hero  possesses  a 
supernatural  intellect,  that  of  Ibn  Tophail  per- 
sonifies a  man  of  ordinary  faculties.  Later 
translations:  Francisco  Pons  Bsigues  (Saragos- 
sa,  1900) ,  and  Lfon  Gautier  (Algiers,  1900). 

ABTT-BEKB  MOHAHHEB  Ali-BAZI,  SI 
ra'zt.    See  Rhazes. 

ABU-HASSAN,  U'bTS^-has'An,  suraamed  The 
Wao.  The  hero  of  The  Sleeper  Atcakened,  one 
of  the  stories  of  the  Arabian  Nights.  He  was 
a  citizen  of  Bagdad  who  entertained  the  Caliph 
unawares  and  as  a  result  met  with  several  inter- 
esting experiences,  finally  becoming  the  trusted 
friend  and  favorite  of  the  Caliph. 
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ABU  JAAFAK  rBK  KOHAMMEO,  fttiSS 
jl'flr  Vn  md-ham'm£d,  called  El  Sadik, 
"The  Ri^teous"  (699-765).  A  caliph,  one  of 
the  twelve  imams  of  the  Arabians.  He  wrote  a 
work  on  alchemy,  augury,  and  omens;  and  one 
of  his  pupils,  Abu  Musa  Jabir  ibn  Haiyan  of 
Tarsus,  compiled  a  work  pi  two  thousand  pages, 
in  which  he  inserted  five  hundred  of  the  prob- 
lems of  his  master.  Abu  Jaafar  is  the  principal 
Arabian  representative  of  the  pretended  art  of 
prophesying  from  cabalistic  tablets,  and  all  the 
laperstitious  disciplines  of  the  Arabs  are  usually 
ascribed  to  him,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
these  pseudo-sciences  undoubtedly  originated  in 
countries  farther  to  the  east. 

ABUJUK,  n'biSo-kgr'.  An  insignificant  village 
on  the  coast  of  Egypt,  about  13  miles  northeast 
of  Aleicandria,  probably  the  ancient  Bukiris.  The 
important  city  of  Canopus  was  situated  in  the 
near  vicinity.  The  castle  of  Abukir  stands  on 
the  west  side  of  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  which 
is  west  of  the  Rosetta  branch  of  the  Nile.  This 
bay  is  celebrated  on  account  of  Nelson's  victory 
here  gained  over  the  French  fleet,  August  1-2, 
1798,  the  engagement  being  frequently  called  the 
Battle  of  the  Nile.  The  French  fleet  was  sta- 
tioned in  a  curved  line  near  a  small  island  guard- 
ed by  a  battery;  but  Nelson,  with  his  usual  in- 
trepidity, forced  a  passage  with  half  of  his  fleet 
of  fifteen  vessels  between  the  island  and  the 
French  line  of  battle,  while  the  other  half  at- 
tacked the  enemy  in  front.  The  French  ad- 
miral De  Bruyes  was  killed  by  a  cannon-ball, 
and  his  flag-ship,  VOrient,  was  destroyed.  The 
French  fleet  was  completely  defeated,  and  only 
two  vessels  escaped.  Napoleon  defeated  the 
Arabs  here  on  July  25th,  1709,  and  Sir  Ralph 
Abercromby  (a.v.)  repulsed  the  French  near  this 
point  in  1801  (the  engagement  being  known  as 
the  battle  of  Alexandria). 

ABIT  KT.KA,  a'bSS  kl9'«.  A  place  in  the 
Sndan  situated  on  the  route  between  Korti  and 
Hetemme,  both  of  which  are  on  the  great  bend 
of  the  Nile  below  Khartum.  It  was  the  scene 
of  a  battle  fought  on  January  17,  1885,  in 
which  the  Mahdi's  forces  were  defeated  by  the 
English  troops  under  Sir  Herbert  Stewart.     See 

ABXTL  AX.A  AX-KAABBI,  tt^b^l  alA  il-mk- 
Vri  (937-1027).  An  Arabian  poet  and  philos- 
opher. He  was  bom  in  Syria,  and  at  an  early 
ajte  lost  his  eyesight.  In  his  poems — mostly  of 
a  philosophical  nature — he  sets  up  purity  and  uii- 
aelfishness  as  the  highest  ideals  that  man  could 
follow.  A  collection  of  his  poems  was  made 
at  Cairo  (1306).  Consult  Kremer,  I7e&er  die 
pkilo»ophitcheH  Gedichte  dea  AhU  l-Ald  al-Ma'- 
•rri  (Vienna,  1888). 

ABTTLCASnC,  A'bSSl-ka'sdm.  Commonly 
termed  by  European  historians  ABn,-KA8ls.  A 
famous  Arabic  physician.  He  was  bom  at  El- 
Zahra,  near  Ck)rdova.  The  exact  date  of  his 
birth  is  unknown.  He  died  in  his  birthplace 
IIM.  His  great  work,  Al-Tofrif,  an  encyclo- 
pedia of  me£cine,  is  of  much  interest,  the  trea- 
tise on  surgery  contained  in  it  being  the  best 
that  has  come  to  us  from  antiquity,  and  still  of 
importance  in  tracing  the  progress  of  surgery.  A 
partial  Latin  translation  of  Abulcasim's  work 
was  published  in  Augsburg,  1519;  the  section  on 
•w«ry  was  published  in  the  original  Arabic 
with  a  Latin  translation  by  Channing  (Oxford, 
1778,  two  volumes). 
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ABVTJFAKAJ,  fta^jm-fi-raj'.     See  Bab  He- 

BB^US. 

ABTJXrAZIi,  a'bSSl-fa'z'l,  irtTBABAK  - 1 
AXLAMI  (sixteenth  century).  Vizier  and  his- 
toriographer of  Akbar  (q.v.),  the  great  Mongol 
emperor.  His  chief  work  is  in  two  parts ;  the  first 
part  {A-kbar  Namah,  or  Book  of  Akbar)  is  a 
complete  history  of  Akbar's  reign,  and  the  second 
half  { Ay fn-i- Akbar,  or  Institute  of  Akbar)  gives 
an  account  of  the  religious  and  political  consti- 
tution and  administration  of  the  empire.  The 
style  is  excellent,  and  the  second  part  is  of  unique 
and  enduring  interest.  The  Persian  text  of  the 
Akbar  Nimah  is  edited  in  the  Bibliotheca  Indica 
(1873-87),  and  a  translation  is  now  being  issued 
by  Beveridge  in  the  same  collection.  The  lyin-i- 
Akbar,  edited  in  the  Bibliotheca  Indica  (1867-77), 
is  translated  by  Blochmann  and  Jarett  ( 1873-94) 
in  the  same  series.  Abulfazl  died  by  the  hand  of 
an  assassin  while  returning  from  a  mission  to 
the  Deccan  in  1602. 

ABTJLFEDA,  ttTHRJl-ffl-da',  Arabic  AbO  AL- 
Fida'  Ibh£'il  ibn  'AlI  'Ihad  al-DIn  (1273- 
1331).  A  Moslem  prince  and  historian.  He  was 
bom  at  Damascus.  During  his  youth  he  distin- 
guished himself  in  several  campaigns  against  the 
Crusaders.  He  inherited  the  principality  of 
Hamah,  Syria,  in  1298,  but  in  consequence  of  a 
dispute  over  the  succession  the  dignity  tvas  abol- 
ished by  the  Sultan.  It  was  restored  in  1310  by 
Sultan  Malik  al-Nasir  and  bestowed  upon  Abuf- 
feda  for  distinguished  military  services.  He  was 
given  practically  sovereign  powers.  From  1310  to 
the  time  of  his  death  he  ruled  over  the  principal- 
ity, visited  Egypt  and  Arabia,  and  patronized 
literature  and  science.  Among  his  important  writ- 
ings were  An  Abridgment  of  the  Hxstory  of  the 
Human  Race,  in  the  form  of  annals,  from  the  crea- 
tion to  1328.  The  work  is  partly  a  compilation  and 
partly  original.  It  is  important  as  historical 
material  for  the  era  of  the  Crusades.  There  are 
several  translations  from  the  original  Arabic. 
A  part  is  contained  in  the  first  volume  of  Mura- 
tori,  Scriptorea  Rerum  Italioarum.  The  part 
preceding  the  Mohammedan  era  was  rendered  into 
Latin  by  Fleischer  as  Abulfedce  Bistoria  ante% 
Islamitica  (Leipzig,  1831)  ;  the  part  on  the  life 
of  Mohammed  into  English  by  W.  Murray  (Lcm- 
don)  ;  and  the  later  part  by  Beiske  and  Adler 
{Annales  Moslemici,  6  vols.,  Copenhagen,  1789- 
94).  The  Geography  of  Abulfeda  is  chiefly  valu- 
able for  the  history  and  description  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan world.  A  complete  edition  was  pub- 
lished by  Reinaud  and  de  Slane  in  Paris  ( 1840)  ; 
and  a  French  translation  by  Reinaud  appeared  in 
1848. 

ABTTIi-EtASSAir,  aiyi^l-h&s's&n.  See  Judah, 
Ben  Samuel. 

ABTTLIA,  4-bWlI-A.     See  Pstchlatby. 
ABUI.    KASIM    MANSTTB,    a'bTOl    ka's«m 
mkn-fHSSt'.    See  Fibdausi. 

ABI^ZiONI!,  A-b<Ssa6-ii&.  A  wild  tribe  in  Zam- 
bales  province,  Luzon.    See  Philippines. 

ASXTL  SU'TID,  aOj??!;!  sy-iSSd'  (1828—).  An 
Arabian  poet.  He  was  bom  in  a  village  of  Lower 
Egypt  of  poor  parents,  and  was  one  of  a  number 
of  pupils  annually  selected  from  the  primary 
schools  to  take  the  course  in  languages  at  the 
institute  founded  at  Cairo  by  Mehemet  Ali. 
He  at  first  imitated  the  elegiac  poets  of  Arabia; 
afterward  his  verses,  many  of  which  became  very 
popular,  were  distinguished  by  a  wealth  of  ideas 
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and  by  voluptuous  mystical  tendencies.  The 
accession  of  Said  Pasha  inspired  Abul  Su'ud  to 
a  splendid  kacida  (ode),  and  the  fall  of  Sebas- 
topol  wag  celebrated  by  him  in  a  dithyramb 
which  voiced  an  appeal  for  universal  brother- 
hood, an  idea  till  then  little  known  in  the  Orient. 

ABTXL  WEFA,  SfiHSSl  w&'fA.  See  Mobam- 
itED  BEN  Mohammed  ben  Yahaya. 

ABUKESACKA,  &bS5'mft-sa'kA  (native 
name).  A  large  catfish  of  the  Nile  [Charotes 
laiiceps). 

ABinTSA,  ft-basn'dA.  A  Bantu  people  of  An- 
gola, living  partly  on  the  low-lying  coastlands  and 
partly  on  the  terraced  escarpments,  and  hence  di- 
vided into  "highlanders"  and  "lowlanders."  They 
have  long  been  in  contact  with  Europeans,  and 
there  is  a  considerable  admixture  of  white  blood, 
largely  accounting  for  their  enterprise,  which 
travelers  praise  highly.  Most  of  them  speak  both 
Portuguese  and  Umbunda,  a  trade  language  which 
is  current  over  vast  areas.  It  is  said  that,  with  a 
knowledge  of  Umbunda  and  Ki-Swahili,  also  a 
Bantu  dialect,  a  traveler  can  make  his  way  across 
the  continent  from  Benguela  to  Zanzibar. 

ABTT  NUWAS,  tl'boo  nSS'w&s,  al-Hasan 
IBN  HXni  al-Hakami  (762?-810T).  One  of  the 
most  celebrated  Arabic  lyric  poets;  bom  in  al- 
Ahwaz;  lived  a  riotous  life  in  Basra,  Kufah,  and 
Bagdad,  though  under  the  special  favor  of  al- 
Harun  and  al-Amin.  His  collected  poems  contain 
4900  verses.  Those  which  celebrate  wine  are  best 
known;  but  he  also  wrote  love  poems,  satires  (one 
of  which  was  the  cause  of  his  death),  poems  on 
the  chase  and  on  asceticism.  He  has  been  called 
the  Heine  of  Arabic  literature.  His  Diwan  has 
been  edited  and  partly  translated  by  von  Kremer 
(Vienna,  1855)  and  Ahlwardt  (Greifswald, 
18G1).  Compare  Brockelmann,  Qeschichte  der 
arabischen  Litteratur  (1898),  i.  p.  75. 

ABTT  SAID  KHAN,  V/bSS  sa-M'  Kin.  See 
Mongol  Dynasties. 

ABTTSB'  OF  PROCESS.  The  wrongful  em- 
ployment of  a  regular  judicial  proceeding. 
Courts  of  justice,  quite  as  much  for  their  own 
protection  as  for  that  of  the  party  injured  there- 
by, refuse  to  lend  themselves  to  the  abuse  of  their 
procedure,  and  may,  accordingly,  stay  or  dismiss 
actions  and  strike  out  defenses  which  arc  mani- 
festly frivolous  or  vexatious.  The  question 
whether  an  allegation  or  a  denial  comes  under 
this  description  is  addressed  to  the  discretion  of 
the  court.  The  jurisdiction  to  prevent  or  redress 
such  abuse  may  be  exercised  on  the  motion  of 
the  party  aggrieved  or  at  the  instance  of  the 
court  itself.  In  order  to  sustain  an  action  for 
malicious  abuse  of  civil  process,  it  is  necessary 
to  allege  and  prove  both  a  want  of  probable  cause 
and  the  existence  of  a  malicious  motive.  Con- 
sult: Newell,  Law  of  Malicious  Prosecution, 
False  hnprisonment,  and  Abuse  of  Legal  Process 
(Chicago,  1802).    See  Maucious  Prosecution. 

ABTTSHEHB,  B'bSS-sher',  or  BTTSHISE, 
b?5t5-sher'  (Pers.  Bendershehr) .  A  Persian  sea- 
port town  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
about  130  miles  southwest  of  Shiraz,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  a  caravan  route.  It  is  situ- 
ated at  the  extremity  of  a  peninsula  and  has  an 
extremely  hot  climate.  Owing  to  its  advan- 
tageous position  as  a  terminal  of  one  of  the  most 
important  caravan  routes  of  Persia,  Abushehr 
formerly  had  a  very  considerable  trade,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  its  harbor  is  neither  safe  nor  deep 


enough  for  heavy  vessels,  which  are  compelled  to 
anchor  outside.  The  exports  consist  of  opium, 
raw  cotton  and  silk,  mother  of  pearl,  carpets, 
tobacco,  and  hides,  while  the  imports  are  made 
up  chiefly  of  cotton  goods,  tea,  metals,  and  sugar. 
Abushehr  is  the  seat  of  several  European  consuls, 
as  well  as  of  a  Persian  governor,  but  its  import- 
ance has  very  much  diminished  of  late,  and  its 
population  has  shrunk  from  about  15,000  to  about 
2000. 

ABTT-SIMBEI^  ft/bss-slm'bel  (Ibsambul  or 
IPSAMBCL).  A  place  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Nile  in  Nubia,  lat.  22°  22'  N.,  the  site  of  two 
very  remarkable  rock-cut  temples.  Both  were 
constructed  by  Rameses  II.,  who  dedicated  the 
larger  to  the  gods  Ammon  of  Thebes,  Harmachis 
of  Heliopolis,  and  Ptah  of  Memphis;  the 
smaller  to  the  goddess  Hathor.  The  larger 
temple  has  a  facade  119  feet  broad  and  more  t^n 
100  feet  high,  adorned  with  four  sitting  colossi, 
each  more  than  65  feet  in  height,  representing 
the  King.  Upon  these  are  carved  inscriptions 
commemorating  the  visit  of  Phoenician  and 
Greek  mercenaries  in  the  service  of  King  Psam- 
metichus  II.  (594-580  B.C.).    The  interior  of  this 


temple,  which  is  180  feet  in  depth,  contains  two 
large  halls  and  twelve  smaller  chambers  and 
corridors,  all  decorated  with  sculptures  and 
paintings.  The  great  outer  hall,  68  by  54  feet, 
is  supported  by  two  rows  of  square  pillars,  four 
in  each  row,  30  feet  high;  and  to  each  of  these 
pillars  is  attached  a  standing  figure  of  the  King, 
reaching  to  the  roof.  The  walls  of  this  hall  are 
decorated  with  representations,  in  color,  of  vic- 
tories over  the  Hittites  and  other  enemies  of 
Egypt.  In  front  of  the  smaller  temple  are  six 
statues,  each  33  feet  high,  representing  King 
Rameses  and  his  Queen.  These  temples  were 
discovered  by  Burckhardt.  In  1892,  Captain 
Johnston,  R.E.,  repaired  the  front  of  the  larger 
temple,  and  built  two  walls  to  protect  the  en- 
trance against  the  drifting  sand. 

ABtT  TE3CBCAK,  &'hiSS  t«m-mfim',  Habib 
(807T-846T).  An  Arabic  poet,  the  exact  dates 
of  whose  birth  and  death  are  uncertain.  He  was 
bom  in  Syria,  and  his  father  is  said  by  some 
authorities  to  have  been  a  Christian.  But  few 
facts  of  his  life  are  known.  At  an  early  age 
he  came  to  Egypt,  where  he  first  became  known 
as  a  poet.  He  leid  the  life  of  a  wanderer,  and 
passed  from  Damascus  to  Mosul,  thence  to  Bag- 
dad, and  finally  settled  for  some  time  in  Hama- 
dan,  where  a  large  library  was  placed  at  his  dia- 
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1.  FLOWERINQ  MAPLE  (Abutllon  venoaum).  3.  ALLSPICE  (PImenta  ofnclnalls). 

2.  APRICOT  (Prunus  armcniaca).  4.  BELLADONNA  LILY  (Amarylll*  Balladonna). 

6.  AVOCADO  PEAR  (Parasa  gratlaslma). 
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posal,  from  which  he  compiled  four  collections  of 
Arabic  poems.  The  most  famous  of  these  is 
known  as  the  Hamaaa — i.e.,  "heroic"  anthology. 
Though  Abu  Temmam  achieved  high  renown  as  a 
poet,  his  reputation  rests  chiefly  upon  this  an- 
thology. The  Arabic  text  of  the  Bamasa  was 
published  by  G.  W.  Freytag  in  two  volumes 
(Bonn,  1828-47),  and  an  edition  has  also  been 
published  in  Bulak  (1869)  and  Calcutta  (1856). 
The  German  poet  Friedrich  BQckert  published  a 
■German  translation  of  the  Hamasa  (Stuttgart, 
1846). 

ABJJTILOV  {At.  aubutilm),  or  Floweb- 
iJiQ  Maple.  A  genus  of  mostly  shrubby  tropical 
-or  semi-tropical  plants  of  the  natural  order  Mal- 
-vacete,  including  about  seventy  species.  A  num- 
ber of  species  are  grown  like  Geraniums  or 
Fuchsias  in  pots  in  greenhouses  and  in  summer 
planted  out  in  borders.  The  leaves  are  long- 
stalked,  often  maple-like  or  vine-like,  and  gen- 
-erally  edged  or  mottled  with  white;  the  flowers 
*re  pendant,  one,  two  or  more  inches  long,  vary- 
ing in  color  from  red  to  yellow  and  white  and 
intermediate  shades.  The  more  commonly  cul- 
tivated species  are:  Abutilon  striatum,  Abutilon 
Thompson!,  Abutilon  venosum,  Abutilon  In- 
signe,  etc.  Abutilon  avicennse,  known  as  Velvet- 
leaf,  is  a  common  weed  in  different  parts  of  the 
United  States.    See  Plate  of  Abutilon. 

ABtmttEirr  (Fr.  aboutir,  to  end  in,  to 
touch  by  the  extremity,  from  bout,  end,  compare 
Engl.  bvtt).  In  architecture,  that  part  of  a  wall 
•or  pier  which  takes  the  weight  or  thrust  of  the 
.-construction  above  it,  as  of  an  arch,  vault,  or 
truss.  The  name  is  not  generally  used  to  designate 
minor  supports,  but  only  those  at  the  end  of  a 
series;  neither  does  it  refer  to  vertical,  but  to 
-diagonal  thrusts.  An  abutment  arch  is  the  land 
arch  of  a  bridge,  or  any  arch  in  a  series  that 
is  next  to  the  abutment. 

ASff-TtstlV  YASft^B,  a'b?55-y55'swf  yft'kflb, 
-called  -Al-MansOb,  or  "The  Victorious"  (1160- 
•99) .  The  fourth  sultan  of  the  Almohade  dynasty 
in  Africa  and  Spain.  His  father  was  killed  at 
the  siege  of  Santarem,  1184,  and  as  soon  as  he 
had  quelled  certain  insurrections  in  Morocco, 
Abd-Ytlsflf  Yakflb  turned  his  arms  against  the 
Christians  and  carried  off  to  Africa  40,000  cap- 
tives. In  subsequent  expeditions  he  captured 
Torres  and  Silves,  in  Portugal,  and  defeated  the 
Christians  under  Alfonso  III.,  near  Valencia.  He 
-died  in  Morocco.    See  Alkohadeb.. 

'A/BY,  6^,  Chbibtoph  Theodob.     See  .Aebt. 

ABY'DOS  (Gk.  'A/Jvdof).  In  ancient  geogra- 
phy, a  town  of  Asia  Minor,  situated  at  the  nar- 
rowest part  of  the  Hellespont,  opposite  Sestos. 
It  is  celebrated  as  the  place  where  Xerxes  and 
his  vast  army  passed  into  Europe  in  480  B.C.; 
also  as  the  scene  of  the  story  of  Hero  (q.v.)  and 
Tjcander.  The  peojjle  of  Abydos  were  prover- 
bial for  tbeir  effeminate  and  dissolute  manners. 
There  is  another  Abydos  in  Upper  Egypt 
(ThebaTs),  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile  and  on 
the  main  route  of  commerce  with  Libya.  It  is 
■mentioned  in  the  earliest  EgjT)tian  inscriptions, 
*nd,  especially  under  the  nineteenth  dynasty, 
was  a  city  of  considerable  extent  and  importance. 
Later  it  declined,  and  in  the  time  of  Strabo, 
«bout  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  it  was 
in  ruins.  Abydos  was  celebrated  as  the  burial 
place  of  Osiris,  and  the  bodies  of  pious  Egyptians 
^rere  brought  thither   for   interment  from   all 
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parts  of  the  land.  Magnificent  temples,  dedi- 
cated to  Osiris,  were  built  at  this  place  by  Seti  I. 
and  by  his  son  Rameses  II.  In  the  latter  temple 
was  found,  in  1818,  a  portion  of  the  famous  tablet 
of  Abydos,  containing  a  list  of  Egyptian  kings. 
The  second  and  more  important  part  of  this 
tablet  was  found  in  1864  in  the  temple*built  by 
Seti  I.  In  recent  years  excavations  conducted 
at  Abydos  by  Amelineau  and  Flinders  Petrie 
have  brought  to  light  important  remains  of  the 
first  Egyptian  dynasty.  See  Petbie,  F.,  and  also 
Egypt. 

-ABYDOS,  Bbide  op.  A  narrative  poem  in 
two  cantos,  by  Lord  Byron  (published  1813). 
The  heroine,  Zuleika,  is  an  Oriental  character 
of  ideal  purity  and  beauty. 

-ABTLA  AND  CAI/PE.    See  Hebcdles,  Pil- 

LABS    OF. 

ABYS'KAI.  ACCTT'STDXATIOirS.  Depos- 
its which  gather  upon  the  bottom  of  the  abysmal 
depths  of  the  ocean.  They  consist  chiefly  of 
red_  and  gray  clays,  and  the  so-called  oozes, 
which  latter  are  combinations  of  the  clays  with 
the  shells  of  minute  organisms  such  as  Radio- 
larians,  Foraminifera,  and  Diatoms.  For  a 
more  detailed  description  of  these  abysmal  accu- 
mulations and  other  forms  of  deep-sea  deposits 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  on  Ocea.vic 
Deposit. 

ABYSS'  (Gk.  d/JwTffof,  abf/saos,  bottomless, 
from  <!,  o,  priv.  -|-  flvead^,  byaaoa,  depth,  bottom). 
A  designation  applied  in  the  Greek  translation 
of  the  Old  Testament  to  the  primitive  "chaos" 
as  described  in  Genesis  i  :  2.  The  Hebrew  term 
— tehdm — occurs  some  thirty  times,  and  was  mod- 
ified in  the  course  of  time  to  convey  the  notion 
of  the  "watery  deep"  in  general  surrounding 
the  earth,  on  which,  according  to  what  appears 
to  be  a  later  conception,  the  earth  was  supposed 
to  rest,  and  from  which  springs  and  rivers  were 
fed.  The  situation  of  Sheol  being,  according  to 
primitive  Semitic  ideas,  in  the  depths  of  the 
earth,  the  term  "abyss"  is  used  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment (Romans  x  :  7)  as  the  designation  for  the 
abode  of  the  dead,  and  then  more  specifically  for 
the  prison  in  which  evil  powers  are  confined 
( so  in  seven  passages  of  Revelation,  ix  :  1 ; 
xi  :  7,  etc.  See  also  Luke  viii  :  31 ) .  In  the 
Revised  Version  of  the  New  Testament,  the  Greek 
term  is  rendered  by  "abyss,"  but  in  the  Author- 
ized Version  and  in  both  the  Authorized  and 
Revised  Versions  of  the  Old  Testament  expres- 
sions like  "deep"  and  "bottomless  pit"  are  em- 
ployed. 

ABYS'SAIi  FAtriTA.  See  Distbibution  op 
Animals. 

.AB'YSSINIA  (Ar.,  from  a  root  connected  with 
Ar.  al-Babaah,  "collection,  body  of  men") .  A  coun- 
try in  East  Africa,  situated  between  the  Red  Sea 
and  the  Blue  Nile,  and  extending  from  about  6°  to 
15°  N.  lat,  and  36"  to  43°  E.  long.  (Map:  Africa, 
H  4).  It  is  bounded  by  Nubia  on  the  northwest, 
the  Italian  colony  of  Eritrea  on  the  northeast, 
the  country  of  the  Danakil  on  the  east,  British 
East  African  possessions  on  the  south,  and  the 
Egyptian  Sudan  on  the  west;  but  its  boundaries 
can  hardly  be  drawn  with  precision,  on  account 
of  the  changes  caused  by  foreign  treaties  and  fre- 
quent wars  between  the  Negus  and  the  neighbor- 
ing tribes.  It  comprises  the  kingdoms  of  Tig[r«, 
Amhara  with  Gojam,  and  Shoa,  and  the  outlying 
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dependencies  of  Harrar,  Kaffa,  and  Enarea.  Its 
area  is  estimated  at  308,880  square  miles,  and 
its  population  at  8,000,000. 

The  surface  of  Abyssinia  is  a  plateau,  with  an 
average  altitude  of  about  8000  feet,  and  a  general 
depression  toward  Lake  Tzana  (q.v.)  on  the 
west.  Of  the  numerous  mountain  chains  in  this 
region  only  a  few  can  be  clearly  traced.  The 
Samen  group,  situated  at  the  northern  end  of 
the  country,  and  inclosed  by  the  bend  of  the 
Takazze,  has  an  average  altitude  of  about  10,000 
feet  and  rises  in  Ras  Dashan,  over  15,000  feet 
above  the  sea.  South  of  the  Samen  groun  is 
another  chain,  the  Talba  Wakha,  surrounded  by 
the  upper  course  of  the  Atbara  (q.v.)  on  its 
emerging  from  I.*ke  Tzana.  This  chain  is  in- 
ferior in  height  to  the  Samen,  its  greatest 
elevation  being  only  about  8000  feet  above  the 
sea.  The  southern  part  of  Abyssinia  is  less 
mountainous,  but  abounds  in  so-called  "ambas," 
isolated  rocky  hillocks,  most  of  them  very  pre- 
cipitous and  difficult  of  ascent.  Although  at 
present  it  includes  no  active  volcanoes,  the  coun- 
try in  its  entire  aspect  bears  evidence  of  violent 
volcanic  eruptions  in  some  remote  age.  Even 
to-day  numerous  extinct  volcanoes  are  to  be 
found,  with  their  craters  half  obliterated,  and 
there  are  several  hot  springs  in  the  vicinity  of 
Mount  Entoto,  some  of  them  with  a  temperature 
of  170  degrees. 

Among  the  rivers  the  most  important  are  the 
Abai,  or  Blue  Nile  (q.v.),  the  Atbara,  or  Black 
Nile,  the  Takazze,  the  main  head-stream  of  the 
latter,  and  the  Hawash.  With  the  exception  of 
the  Abai,  none  of  these  rivers  is  navigable,  and 
all  are  liable  to  sudden  rises,  often  accompanied 
by  great  disasters.  The  largest  lake  is  Tzana, 
called  also  Dembea. 

In  regard  to  climate  and  flora,  the  country 
may  be  divided  into  three  zones.  The  first,  em- 
bracing all  the  districts  lying  below  the  attitude 
of  4800  feet  above,  the  sea,  and  called  KoUas, 
has  an  annual  temperature  ranging  from  70°  to 
100°  F.,  and  an  exceedingly  luxuriant  vege- 
tation, including  cotton,  indigo,  bananas,  sugar 
cane,  coffee,  date  palms,  and  ebony.  The  second 
rone,  Woina  Dega,  includes  all  the  country  be- 
tween 4800  and  0000  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is 
characterized  by  a  moderate  temperature,  rang- 
ing from  60°  to  80°  F.,  and  its  vegetation 
includes  many  of  the  grasses  and  cereals  which 
flourish  in  Europe,  besides  oranges,  lemons, 
olives,  tobacco,  potatoes,  onions,  the  bamboo, 
the  turpentine  tree,  etc.  The  third  zone,  Dega. 
which  comprises  all  of  the  country  situated 
above  9000  feet,  has  a  temperature  of  45  to  50 
degrees.  It  affords  excellent  grazing  grounds, 
and  its  soil  is  well  adapted  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  hardier  cereals. 

The  rainy  season  on  the  coast  lands  lasts  from 
December  to  May.  In  the  interior  of  the  country 
there  are  generally  two  rainy  seasons,  one  from 
April  to  June,  and  the  other  from  July  to  Oc- 
tober.   The  climate  is  generally  healthful. 

The  fauna  is  not  inferior  in  variety  to  the 
flora.  It  includes,  among  other  animals,  the 
lion,  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  the  giraffe,  a 
species  of  wolf  (the  kaberu),  the  hyena,  hippo- 
potamus, zebra,  and  several  iorms  of  antelopes. 
Consult :  Blanford,  Geology  and  Zoology  of  Abys- 
sinia (London,  1870).  Among  the  domestic  ani- 
mals may  be  mentioned  the  horse,  mule,  donkey, 
camel,  ox,  sheep,  and  goat. 

Geologically  the  surface  of  Abyssinia  is  com- 


posed mainly  of  sandstone,  together  with  gran- 
ite, basalt,  trachyte,  and  other  varieties  of  ig- 
neous rocks.  The  minerals  include  gold,  which 
is  found  mostly  in  the  streams,  and  also  iron, 
coal,  silver,  and  rock  salt.  For  further  infor- 
mation about  the  geology  of  Abyssinia,  see 
Africa  and  Gbeat  Rift  Valley. 

Industbies.  Abyssinia  is  preeminently  an 
agricultural  coimtry,  and  its  soil  is  especially 
well  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  cereals.  The 
land  is  divided  not  among  individuals  but  among 
families,  and  the  only  title  to  land  is  its  occu- 
pation. The  agricultural  methods  employed  are 
of  the  most  primitive  kind.  Wheat  and  barley  are 
the  chief  grains  raised.  Different  kinds  of  fruit, 
such  as  oranges,  lemons,  bananas,  etc.,  are  found 
in  abundance.  Cattle  raising  is  a  very  important 
industry,  and  wool  is  one  of  the  chief  articles  of 
export.    There  are  no  manufacturing  industries. 

Tbade.  Foreign  trade  is  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  foreign  merchants,  and  is  not  considerable,  as, 
until  recently,  the  buying  was  done  almost  exclu- 
sively by  the  King  and  his  court.  The  increased 
security  of  life  and  property,  however,  which  the 
Abyssinians  have  been  enjoying  under  King  M«ne- 
lek  has  prompted  an  increasing  number  of  them 
to  part  with  their  buried  treasures  of  gold  and 
silver  in  exchange  for  all  kinds  of  goods.  The 
total  value  of  imports  and  exports  in  1902  was 
estimated  at  $3,400,000,  the  two  about  balancing 
each  other.  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
are  the  two  leading  sources  of  imports  (American 
cotton  textiles  are  imported  annually  to  the  value 
of  about  $500,000),  and  France  and  Germany 
come  next.  The  leading  articles  of  import  are 
cotton,  silk,  and  arms.  The  chief  articles  of  ex- 
port are  coffee,  gold,  ivory,  and  skins.  Coffee  is 
exported  chiefly  to  Arabia,  gold  to  India.  The 
chief  obstacles  to  trade  are  the  primitive  means 
of  communication,  resulting  in  slow  and  expen- 
sive transportation.  The  distance  from  Addis 
Abeba  to  Harrar,  for  example,  about  250  miles, 
is  traversed  in  from  four  to  six  weeks ;  the  goods 
are  carried  on  mules'  and  camels'  backs.  The 
railway  line  between  Jibutil,  in  French  Somali- 
land,  and  Harrar,  which  is  to  be  eventually  ex- 
tended to  Addis  Abeba,  will  have  a  total  length 
of  about  350  miles,  of  which  about  186  miles 
were  completed  and  opened  for  traffic  in  1902. 
This  line  is  constructed  entirely  by  French  capi- 
tal, and  is  designed  to  attract  the  trade  between 
Abyssinia  and  the  coast,  passing  through  Zeila, 
in  British  Somaliland.  Since  1894  a  telqrraph 
line  500  miles  long  connects  Addis  Abeba  with 
Massowah. 

The  chief  mediums  of  exchange  are  the  Maria 
Theresa  dollar  and  a  dollar  issued  by  King 
Menelek,  worth  about  50  cents.  Salt  bars  of 
uniform  size  and  cartridges  also  circulate  to 
some  extent.  The  Bank  of  Abyssinia,  which  was 
chartered  in  1905  and  has  a  capital  of  £500,000, 
was  granted  the  privilege  of  minting  the  Abys- 
sinian coinage,  of  issuing  legal  tender  bank  notes, 
and  of  engaging  in  all  commercial,  industrial, 
and  financial  transactions.  The  capital  of  the 
bank  is  mainly  provided  by  the  Egyptian  Na- 
tional Bank,  and  it  is  expected  to  offset  the 
influence  acquired  by  France  through  the  con- 
struction of  the  railway  terminating  in  Jibutil. 

In  its  form  of  government  Abyssinia  may  be 
considered  a  sort  of  feudal  monarchy.  The  pres- 
ent King,  or  Negus,  is  undoubtedly  the  real  ruler 
of  Abyssinia;   but  this  position  he  owes  more  to 
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his  personal  qualities  than  to  any  traditional 
rights.  Certain  parts  of  the  country  are  ruled 
by  petty  kings  or  raa,  some  of  them  appointed 
by  the  N^us,  while  others  are  sufficiently  strong 
to  defy  his  authority,  and  may  throw  the  country 
into  a  state  of  disorder  at  his  death.  The  petty 
chiefs  have  retinues  of  followers  ready  to  support 
them  in  any  undertaking  so  long  as  there  is 
any  prospect  of  plunder.  This  class  of  profes- 
sional warriors,  whose  usefulness  lasts  as  long 
as  there  are  any  insubordinate  tribes  to  pacify, 
is  a  great  hindrance  to  the  development  of  the 
country.  The  revenue  is  derived  from  tithes 
paid  in  kind,  and  taxes  on  commodities,  espe- 
cially gold  and  ivory  sold  in  the  market.  The 
collection  of  taxes  is  intrusted  to  the  gover- 
nors of  the  villages  or  shums,  who  are  prac- 
tically tinrestricted  as  to  the  methods  used  or 
amounts  collected.  The  laws  of  the  country 
are  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Council 
of  Nictea.  Pimishments  are  of  barbaric  sever- 
ity. Blood- feud  still  prevails.  The  Abyssin- 
ian army,  numbering  about  150,000,  is  largely 
composed  of  cavalry  and  is  very  well  adapted 
for  swift  movements,  as  it  is  not  encumbered 
by  any  commissariat,  its  maintenance  being 
obtained  from  inhabitants  of  regions  through 
which  it  passes.  This  kind  of  commissariat 
naturally  leaves  ample  room  for  abuse  and 
falls  most  heavily  on  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion. The  regular  army  may  be  supplemented 
by  irr^ular  and  provincial  troops  in  case  of 
need. 

The  political  divisions  of  the  country  are  sub- 
ject to  continual  alteration;  but  the  following 
are  the  most  important:  (1)  The  kingdom  of 
TigrS,  extending  between  the  River  Takazze  or 
Bahr-el-Aswad  (Black  River),  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Samen  on  one  side,  and  the  district  oi 
Samhara  on  the  other.  Its  chief  towns  are 
Antalo  and  Adowa.  (2)  The  kingdom  of  Amhara, 
extending  on  the  west  of  the  Takazze  and  the 
Samen  Mountain,  and  including  Gojam.  The 
capital,  Gondar,  is  situated  in  the  northeast  of 
the  plain  of  Dembea  or  Gondar,  at  an  elevation 
of  about  7500  feet.  (3)  The  kingdom  of  Shoa 
(including  Efat) ,  lying  southeast  of  Amhara  and 
separated  from  the  Galla  tribes  by  the  Hawash. 
This  is,  by  all  accounts,  the  best  organized  and 
most  powerful  state  now  existing  in  Abyssinia. 
The  capital,  Ankobar,  at  an  elevation  of  about 
8000  feet,  contains  7000  inhabitants,  and  enjoys 
a  delightful  climate. 

The  capital  of  Abyssinia,  formerly  at  Adowa, 
was  transferred  after  the  Italian  war  to  Addis 
Abeba,  which  has  grown  from  a  village  to  a 
city  of  about  80,000  inhabitants  within  two  to 
three  years.  The  present  residence  of  Menelek 
is  at  Addis  Alam,  20  miles  west  of  Addis  Abeba. 

POPULATIOK.  The  location  of  the  people  be- 
tween the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea  permitted  the 
commingling  of  Hamites  from  the  north,  Hira- 
yaritic  Semites  from  Asia,  and  negroes  from  the 
south.  The  Abyssinians  are  of  m^ium  stature; 
in  color  they  vary  from  brunette  to  translucent 
black.  The  principal  language  of  the  upper 
classes  is  the  Amharic,  closely  allied  to  the  an- 
cient Geez  (still  used  in  ritual),  and  is  written 
in  a  syllabairy  resembling  that  of  the  old  inscrip- 
tions in  Yemen,  Arabia.  The  Amharic  is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  court.  (See  Aurabio  Language.) 
Of  the  same  stock  are  the  Tigr6  and  Tigrifia 
tongues.  The  language  of  the  common  people 
throughout  a  great  part  of  the  country  is  the 
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Agua  (Agow),  a  Hamitic  tongue.  The  Oallaa, 
who  form  an  important  element  in  the  popula- 
tion, likewise  speak  a  Hamitic  language.  The 
Abyssinians  are  in  the  hand  epoch  of  the  iron 
age,  and  are  herdsmen.  Polygamy  prevails  ex- 
tensively. They  have  little  that  deserves  the 
name  of  literature.  Education  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  clergy.  The  national  religion  is  a  per- 
verted Christianity,  introduced  into  the  country 
in  the  fourth  century.  The  tribe  of  the  Falashas 
profess  Judaism.    The  Gallas  are  Mohammedans. 

H18TOBT.  Abyssinia  is  a  part  of  the  ancient 
and  vaguely  defined  Kthiopia.  (For  its  ancient 
history,  see  the  article  on  Ethiopia.)  The  people 
still  call  themselves  Ethiopians,  the  name  Abys- 
sinians, by  which  they  are  generally  known  out- 
side their  own  borders,  being  a  Portuguese  form 
of  the  Arabic  Hab»h  or  Babesh,  signifying  "mix- 
ture," and  referring  to  the  diverse  tribes  which 
compose  the  population.  The  traditions,  customs, 
and  language  point  to  an  early  and  intimate 
intercourse  with  the  Jews;  and  the  Book  of 
Kings  professes  to  record  the  rulers  down  from 
the  Queen  of  Sheba  and  her  son  Menelek  by 
Solomon,  King  of  Israel;  but  this  book  is  not 
to  be  depended  upon  unless  corroborated  by  in- 
dependent evidence.  Greek  influence  was  intro- 
duced through  an  invasion  by  Ptolemy  Euer- 
getes  (247-221  B.C.).  In  the  fourth  century 
Christianity  was  introduced,  and  Frumentius, 
who  had  been  instrumental  in  its  introduction, 
was  consecrated  as  a  bishop  by  Athanasius,  patri- 
arch of  Alexandria,  about  341,  and  became,  as 
Abuna  Balamah  ("our  father  of  peace"),  the 
head  of  the  Abyssinian  Church,  with  his  seat  at 
Axum,  then  the  capital.  The  Coptic  ri'-e,  older 
than  that  of  Rome  or  Moscow,  has  prevailed  in 
Abyssinia  to  the  present  day,  in  spite  of  efforts 
to  introduce  other  forms  of  Christianity  made 
by  the  Jesuits  in  the  sixteenth  century  and  by 
representatives  of  Protestant  churches  in  later 
years.  The  head  of  the-  Church  is  still  the 
Abuna,  who  is  sent  from  Alexandria;  but  he 
shares  his  ecclesiastical  authority  with  the  native 
Echegheh,  or  head  of  the  monastic  bodies.  Mo- 
nasticism  of  the  Oriental  type  was  introduced 
about  the  year  470,  and  became  a  permanent 
feature  of  the  life  of  the  country.  The  monks 
number  about  12,000.  In  the  sixth  century  the 
King  of  the  Homerites,  an  Arab  convert  to 
Judaism,  bq^n  a  persecution  of  the  Christians, 
and  King  Elesbaas,  or  Caleb  of  Axum,  invad- 
ed Arabia,  and  conquered  Yemen,  which  was 
ruled  as  a  province  of  Abyssinia  for  sixty-seven 
years. 

This  was  the  most  flourishing  period  of 
Abyssinia;  its  influence  then  reached  farthest 
and  it  was  most  in  touch  with  the  outside  world. 
In  590,  the  overthrow  of  Abrahah,  the  last 
Abyssinian  ruler  of  Yemen,  left  Arabia  open 
for  the  spread  of  Mohammedanism,  which  soon 
rose  like  a  flood  and  rolled  around  Abyssinia, 
cutting  it  off  from  the  outside  world  and  from 
the  influences  that  had  been  urging  it  forward. 
It  thus  became  a  primitive,  half -barbarous  civi- 
lization in  a  state  of  arrested  development.  A 
line  of  usurpers  took  the  place  of  the  ancient 
sovereigns  in  the  tenth  century  and  reigned  until 
about  1300.  In  the  reign  of  Naakweto  Laab,  the 
last  of  this  line,  Tekla  Haimanot,  an  ar- 
dent patriot,  who  possessed  great  influence  be- 
cause of  the  dignity  of  his  character  and  the 
unselfishness  of  his  life,  succeeded  in  negotiating 
a  treaty  between  the  King  and  the  representative 
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of  the  old  line,  which  still  held  the  government 
of  Shoa,  by  which  Noakweto  Laab  agreed  to  ab- 
dicate, receiving  in  return  a  certain  mountainoua 
province  as  a  hereditary  possession  and  the  rig^t 
of  sitting  on  the  same  kind  of  chair  as  that 
used  by  the  sovereign.  By  the  same  treaty  one- 
third  of  the  kingdom  was  granted  to  the  clergy, 
and  it  was  provided  that  no  native  should  ever 
be  Abuna,  but  that  the  office  should  be  filled  by 
appointees  of  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria.  This 
was  an  attempt  to  renew  some  connection  with 
the  outer  world,  and  shows  that  the  more  intel- 
ligent Abyssinians  keenly  felt  their  isolation. 
The  rise  of  the  Mohammedan  power  cut  Abyssinia 
off  from  the  coast;  the  invasion  of  the  rude 
Gallas  from  the  south  in  the  sixteenth  century 
introduced  an  alien  race  into  the  country,  which 
has  always  been  a  harmful  and  disturbing  ele- 
ment. Thj;  true  Abyssinian  type  was  produced 
probably  by  a  mingling  of  the  African  Hamitic 
and  the  Asiatic  Semitic  stocks,  which  here  came 
into  contact. 

Portuguese  Jesuit  missionaries  came  into 
the  country  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  and  Portugal  took  much  interest  in 
Abyssinian  affairs,  assisting  the  Negus  against 
his  enemies,  the  Turks.  The  attempts  of  the 
Jesuits  to  supplant  the  old  faith  with  that  of 
Rome  was  intensely  displeasing  to  the  Abyssin- 
ians, who  have  always  clung  loyally  to  their 
national  church.  The  Jesuits  were  expelled  in 
1633,  and  Abyssinia  relapsed  again  into  prac- 
tical isolation  until  the  nmeteenth  century.  Oc- 
casional African  explorers  entered  Abyssinia 
from  the  fifteenth  to  the  nineteenth  century 
(see  Brvce,  James),  and  some  remained,  volun- 
tarilv  or  constrained  by  the  laws  of  the  country, 
which  at  times  were  hospitable  to  the  admission 
of  travelers,  but  did  not  allow  their  departure. 
In  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
power  was  iu  the  hands  of  All,  a  raa  or  prince  of 
the  barbarous  Gallas,  when  it  was  seized  by  Lij 
Kasa,  an  adventurer  who  was  crowned  as  Negus 
with  the  name  of  Theodore,  in  1854.  He  was 
at  first  very  friendly  to  the  English,  and  acted 
to  a  great  extent  under  the  advice  of  the  English 
consul,  Mr.  Plowden;  but  meeting  difficulties  in 
his  task  of  imposing  unity  upon  the  disorganized 
country,  he  became  morose,  and  taking  offense  at 
the  neglect  by  the  English  Government  of  a  letter 
sent  by  him  to  Queen  Victoria,  he  imprisoned 
Mr.  Cameron,  then  British  consul,  and  his  suite, 
and  followed  this  by  seizing  and  holding  the 
members  of  the  mission  sent  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment luider  Mr.  Rassam  to  negotiate  for  free- 
ing the  consul.  After  prolonged  and  useless  at- 
tempts at  negotiation,  an  army  of  English  and 
Indian  troops,  under  Sir  Bobert  Napier,  invaded 
the  country,  and  in  a  vigorous  campaign  cap- 
tured Magdala,  Theodore's  chief  stronghold,  and 
released  the  prisoners  (April  13,  1868).  Theo- 
dore at  once  committed  suicide.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  John,  raa  of  Tigr6,  who  proved  un- 
equal to  the  task  of  quelling  rebellion.  He  fell 
in  1889  in  battle  with  the  dervishes  of  the  Su- 
dan, and  Menelek  II.,  ras  of  Shoa,  who  claims  to 
represent  the  old  line  of  kings,  obtained  the 
crown. 

Italy,  eager  for  lands,  began  to  look  in  this 
direction  as  early  as  1870,  and  having  occupied 
several  hundred  miles  of  the  Red  Sea  littoral 
about  Massowah  (1881-85),  it  commenced 
aggressions  upon  Abyssinian  territory,  which 
would  have  resulted  in  open  war  but  for  the 
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intervention  of  England,  through  the  friendly- 
mission  of  Sir  Gerald  Portal.  The  Italians, 
claimed  a  protectorate  over  Abyssinia  by  virtue 
of  a  clause  in  the  treaty  of  Uchali  ( 1889) ,  which 
read  differently  in  the  Amharic  and  Italian  ver- 
sions. Menelek  denounced  this  treaty  in  1893, 
and  when  the  Italians  occupied  Kassala  in  the 
following  year,  as  an  outcome  of  the  Anglo- 
Italian  agreement  of  I89I,  defining  the  spheres 
of  influence  of  the  two  nations,  Abyssinia  re- 
newed hostilities  (I89S).  After  sustaining  a 
terrible  defeat  at  Adowa,  March  I,  1896,  Italy 
was  compelled,  in  the  treaty  of  Addis  Abeba  (Oc- 
tober 26,  1896),  to  recotmizc  fully  the  independ- 
ence of  Abyssinia.  In  1897  Great  Britain  ceded  a 
portion  of  Somaliland  to  the  Abyssinian  govern- 
ment, and  in  the  following  year  the  equatorial 
province  of  Kaffa  was  erected.  The  boundary 
towards  Eritrea  on  the  north  and  northeast  w^as 
fixed  by  agreement  with  Italy  in  1900  and  1902, 
and  in  May  of  the  latter  year  the  boundary  be- 
tween Abyssinia  and  the  Sudan,  down  to  about 
6°  north  latitude,  was  regulated  by  agreement 
with  Great  Britain,  the  Emperor  agreeing  at  the 
same  time  to  permit  the  construction  of  a  rail- 
way through  his  territories  connecting  the  Sudan 
and  Uganda,  a  valuable  concession  in  view  of  the 
difficulties  that  would  be  connected  with  an  at- 
tempt to  carry  the  Cape-to-Cairo  railway  through 
the  swamp  lands  of  the  Upper  Nile.  A  treaty  of 
commerce  was  concluded  with  the  United  States 
in  December,  1903  (negotiated  by  Robert  P. 
Skinner,  U.  S.  Consul  at  ^larseilles),  and  with 
Germany  in  March,  1905. 

See  Africa,  section  History ;  Italy.  Consult: 
Wylde,  Modern  Abyssinia  ( London,  1891 )  ;  Vivian, 
AbyMinia  (New  York,  1901)  ;  Portal,  My  Mission 
to  Abyssinia  (London,  1892)  ;  Rassam,  Narrative 
of  the  British  Mission  to  Abyssinia  (London, 
1869 ) ;  Markham,  A  History  of  the  Abyssinian 
Erpedition  (London,  1869),  containing  an  excel- 
lent summary  of  Abyssinian  history;  Vigneras, 
Une  mission  francaise  en  Abyssinie  (Paris, 
1897)  ;  Rohlfs,  Meine  Mission  nach  Abyssinien 
(I^eipzig,  1883);  Stanford's  Compendium  of 
Geography  and  Travel,  Volume  I.  (London, 
1899)  ;  J."  T.  Bent,  The  Sacred  City  of  the  Ethio- 
pians ( London,  1893 )  ;  Welby,  'Ttciwt  Sirdar  and 
ileneiek  (London,  1901).  Consul  Skinner's  Mis- 
sion to  Abyssinia  in  National  Geographical 
Magazine,  vol.  xv.  (1904);  Morii,  Histoire  de 
VEthiopie  (Paris,  1904). 

AB'TSSINIAN  CHtJBCH,  The.  The  Church 
founded  about  tlie  middle  of  the  fourth  century 
by  Prumentius  (q.v.),  whose  titles  Abuna  ("our 
father")  and  Abba  Salamah  ("father  of  peace") 
are  still  used  by  his  successors.  The  abuna,  the 
head  of  the  Church,  is  never  an  Abyssinian,  and 
is  appointed  by  the  Coptic  patriarch  of  Alexan- 
dria. He  is  bishop  of  Axum.  In  Christology 
the  Church  is  monophysite;  the  secular  priests 
are  allowed  to  marry  once;  circumcision,  the 
Sabbath,  and  the  Levirate  law  are  adhered  to. 
Baptism  (of  adults  by  trine  immersion,  infants 
by  aspersion)  and  the  Eucharist  (in  which 
grape  juice  is  exclusively  used)  are  accepted; 
but  confirmation,  transubstantiation,  extreme 
unction,  purgatory,  crucifixes,  and  image  worship 
are  all  forbidden!  There  are  180  festivals  and 
200  fast  days.  The  Scriptures  are  read  in 
Geez  or  Ethiopie,  which  is  now  a  dead  language. 
The  attempts  of  Roman  Catholics  and  Protest- 
ants to  build  up  missions  among  these  Christians 
have  not  been  permanently  successfuL 
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1.  ALOE  (Alo«  vara). 

2.  ACONITE  (Aeonltum  napaliua). 


3.  ACACIA  (Acacia  arabica ;  var.  nllotlca>. 

4.  ARNICA  (Arnica  montana). 
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ABTSSINIAN    1C£AIK0W    OBASa      See 

Meadow  Okass. 

ACA'CIA  (literallf,  thorny,  Gk.  axif,  akia, 
point,  splinter,  thorn).  A  genus  of  plants  of 
the  order  Leguminosse,  differing  from  Mimosa  in 
the  greater  number  of  stamens  (10  to  200)  and 
the  absence  of  transverse  partitions  in  the  pods. 
There  are  about  450  species  of  Acacia,  300  of 
which  are  indigenous  to  Australia  and  Polynesia. 
The  others  are  found  in  all  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical countries  except  Europe.  The  flowers 
are  small  and  are  arranged  in  globular  or  elon- 
gated clusters.  The  leaves  are  usually  bipin- 
nately  compound;  but  in  many  of  the  Australian 
species  the  leaflets  are  greatly  reduced  and  the 
leaf  blades  correspondingly  enlarged  and  flat- 
tened into  what  are  termed  phyllcKlia.  Most  of 
the  species  having  phyllodia  inhabit  hot,  arid 
regions,  and  this  modification  prevents  too  rapid 
evaporation  of  moisture  from  the  leaves.  Many 
of  the  species  are  of  great  economic  importance: 
some  yield  gums,  others  valuable  timber,  and 
still  others  food  products.  The  African  species, 
Acacia  gummifera,  Acacia  seyal.  Acacia  ehrenber- 
giana.  Acacia  tortilis,  and  Acacia  arabica,  yield 
gum  arable,  as  do  the  Asiatic  species.  Acacia 
arabica  and  the  related  Albizxialebbek.  A  some- 
what similar  gum  is  produced  by  Acacia  decur- 
rens  and  Acacia  dealbata  of  Australia  and 
Acacia  horrida  of  South  Africa.  Gum  Senegal 
is  the  product  of  Acacia  verek,  sometimes  called 
Acacia  Senegal.  The  drug  "catechu"  is  prepared 
from  Acacia  catechu,  l^e  astringent  Imrk  of  a 
number  of  species  is  extensively  used  in  tanning, 
especially  the  bark  of  those  known  in  Australia 
as  Wattles.  For  this  purpose  Acacia  decurrens, 
the  Black  Wattle,  is  one  of  the  best,  the  air-dried 
bark  of  this  plant  containing  about  four  times 
as  much  tanning  extract  as  good  oak  bark.  The 
most  valuable  timber  tree  of  the  genus  is  prob- 
ably the  Blackwood  (.Acacia  metanoxylon) ,  of 
Australia.  The  tree  attains  a  large  size,  and 
the  wood  is  easily  worked  and  takes  a  high 
polish.  A  number  of  the  Acacias  have  been 
introduced  into  cultivation  in  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica, where  they  thrive.  The  California  experi- 
ment station  recommends  planting  several 
species  for  tanning  extract  and  for  timber.  A 
number  of  species  are  grown  in  mild  climates 
and  in  greenhouses  as  ornamentals,  partly 
because  of  the  fragrance  of  their  flowers.  The 
foliage  of  some  of  the  bipinnate  species  exhibits 
sleeping  movements  analogous  to  the  movements 
of  the  sensitive  plant.  Some  species  show  a 
remarkable  sensitiveness  to  weather,  the  leaves 
remaining  closed  while  the  sky  is  cloudy.  The 
common  American  Robinia  or  Locust  (Rohinia 
ptetuiacacia)  and  the  Robinia  hispida  are  known 
as  Acacia  and  Rose  Acacia  in  Europe  and  else- 
where. Fossil  forms  of  Acacia  are  abundant  in 
the  Tertiary  beds  of  Aix  in  France,  and  an  allied 
genus,  Acacioiphyllum,  has  been  described  from 
the  Cretaceous  beds  of  North  America.  Consult: 

F.  von  Mueller,  Iconography  of  Australian 
Acaeiaa  (Melbourne)  ;  L.  H.  Bailey,  Gyclopwdia 
of  American  Horticulture  (New  York,  1900-01)  ; 

G.  Nicholson,  lUuatrated  Dictionary  of  Garden- 
ing (London,  1884-89). 

ACACIANS,  &-ka'shI-anz.    See  AcACius. 

ACACmS,  4-ka'shI-iis,  Bishop  of  Coisarea 
(340-365).  He  founded  a  sect,  named  after  him, 
which  maintained  that  the  Son  was  like  the 
Father;  not  of  the  same  or  of  similar  substance. 


ACADEMY. 


but  that  this  likeness  was  in  the  will  alone. 
Thus  he  differed  from  the  general  Arian  party. 
His  doctrine  was  actually  accepted  by  a  synod 
at  Constantinople,  which  he  manipulated  (359), 
which  gave  rise  to  Jerome's  famous  saying:  "The 
whole  world  groaned  and  wondered  to  find  itself 
Arian."  Yet  in  the  end,  as  formerly,  it  was  con- 
demned, and  he  was  exiled. 

ACADEMIC  LE'GION.  A  name  applied 
particularly  to  an  armed  body  of  students  who 
participated  in  the  uprising  of  1848  in  Vienna; 
also  more  generally  to  similar  student  companies 
elsewhere  in  the  revolutionary  disturbances  of 
that  year. 

ACAD^MIB  DES  BEATTX-ABTS,  ftTci'di'- 
my  dft  bfl'zar'.    See  Ecole  des  Beaux-Abts. 

ACADEOffTTS  (Gk.  •A(c<Srf;7//of,  Akadimos). 
A  mythical  hero  of  Attica.  When  the  TVndar- 
ids  invaded  the  Attic  land  to  rescue  Helen  from 
the  hands  of  Theseus,  Academus  revealed  to 
them  the  place  where  their  sister  was  hidden, 
and  in  return  for  this  act  the  Lacedeemonians 
then  and  thereafter  showed  the  hero  great  honor. 
The  Acadcmin  was  thought  to  have  received  it» 
name  from  Academus,  though  the  earlier  form, 
Hecadcmia,  seems  to  point  to  an  original  Heca- 
demus.  The  Academia  was  in  early  times  a 
sacred  precinct,  six  stades  northwest  of  the 
Dipylon  gate  of  Athens.  Later  a  gymnasium 
was  built  in  the  precinct,  and  still  later  th& 
spot  was  made  a  public  park,  being  planted  with 
many  kinds  of  trees,  adorned  with  statues, 
watered  by  the  Cepbissus,  and  laid  out  in  walks 
and  lawns.  Here,  in  the  gymnasium  and  the- 
neighboring  walks,  Plato  conversed  with  his 
pupils  and  held  his  first  formal  lectures  in  phi- 
losophy. Later,  having  purchased  in  the  neigh- 
borhood a  piece  of  land  and  built  thereon  a 
temple  to  the  Muses  and  a  lecture-hall,  he  trans- 
ferred his  school  thither.  This  spot  was  also 
called  Academia,  and  gave  its  name  to  the 
school. 

ACADEMY  (Gk.  &iai^/ieta,  akadSmeia,  or 
wtairifiia.  akadSmia) .  Originally  the  name  of 
a  public  garden  outside  of  Athens,  dedicated  to 
Athene  and  other  deities,  and  containing  a  grove 
and  a  gymnasium.  It  was  popularly  believed  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  its  early  owner,  a  cer- 
tain Academus,  an  eponymous  hero  of  the  Tro- 
jan War.  It  was  in  these  gardens  that  Plato- 
met  and  taught  his  followers,  and  his  school 
came  to  be  known  from  their  place  of  meeting 
as  the  Academy.  The  later  schools  of  philosophy 
which  developed  from  the  teachings  of  Plato 
down  to  the  time  of  Cicero  were  also  known  as 
academies.  Cicero  himself  and  many  of  the 
best  authorities  following  him  reckoned  but  two 
Academies,  the  Old,  founded  by  Plato  (428-343 
B.C.),  and  including  Speusippus,  Xenocrate"? 
of  Chalcedon,  Polemo,  Crates,  and  Crantor;  and 
the  New,  founded  by  Arcesilaus  (241  or  240 
B.C.).  Others  have,  however,  reckoned  the  latter 
as  the  Middle  Academy,  and  added  a  third,  the 
New  Academy,  founded  by  Cameades  (214-129? 
B.c).  Others  again  have  counted  no  fewer  than 
five,  adding  to  the  three  above  a  fourth,  that  of 
Philo.  and  ft  fifth,  that  of  Antiochus.  (See 
articles  Plato;  AbcesilauS;  Cabnxades; 
Philosophy;  and  references  under  the  last.) 
From  its  use  in  the  sense  of  a  school  the  word 
academy  has  come  to  be  applied  to  certain  kinds 
of  institutions  of  learning;  from  its  use  in  the 
sense  of  a  body  of  learned  men  it  has  come  to 
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be  applied  to  various  associations  of  scholars, 
artists,  literary  men  and  scientists  organized  for 
the  promotion  of  general  or  special  intellectual 
or  artistic  interests.  Not  only  was  the  name  ap- 
plied particularly  to  the  followers  of  Plato,  but  it 
soon  came  to  be  given  as  well  to  general  societies 
of  learned  men  unconnected  with  a  philosophical 
school.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  name  and  insti- 
tution survived  not  merely  among  the  Arabs,  par- 
ticularly in  Spain,  but,  passing  over  the  fable  of 
Alfred's  foundation  of  an  academy  at  Oxford, 
we  find  such  an  institution  under  the  name  of 
academy  among  the  group  of  scholars  whom 
Charlemagne  gathered  around  him. 

At  the  Renaissance  the  academy  sprang  into 
sudden  prominence  as  a  favorite  form  of  intellec- 
tual organization,  and  took  its  place  as  an  intel- 
lectual force  beside  the  universities.  From  these 
it  differed,  as  it  does  to-day,  in  being  not  a  teach- 
ing body  but  a  group  of  investigators,  who, 
generally  under  royal  or  state  patronage,  en- 
couraged learning,  literature,  and  art  by  research 
and  publication.  Laying  aside  the  claims  of 
Alost  to  a  society  of  scholars  in  1107,  and  that  of 
Diest  to  a  society  of  poets  in  1302,  academies  of 
this  type  seem  to  have  first  appeared  in  Italy  and 
to  have  been  devoted  to  literature,  art,  and  archi- 
tecture. The  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  founded  at 
Florence  about  1270  by  Brunetto  Latini;  that  of 
Palermo,  about  1300,  by  Frederick  II.;  and  the 
Academy  of  Architecture  of  Milan  (1380t)  were 
among  the  first  of  these.  Language  and  litera- 
ture were  not  far  behind.  The  so-called  Academy 
of  Floral  Games  ( Academic  des  Jeux  Floraux), 
founded  at  Toulouse  about  1325  by  one  Clemens 
Isaurus  as  a  part  of  the  great  Troubadour  move- 
ment, was  probably  the  earliest  of  these  literary 
academies,  and  has  had  an  almost  i  continuoiu 
history  till  the  present  day.  With  this  exception 
the  earliest  academies  rose  in  Italy,  and  found 
their  prototype  in  that  brilliant  group  of  schol- 
ars, critics,  and  literati  gathered  at  the  court  of 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  the  Magnificent,  and  Cosmo 
de'  Medici  in  Florence,  the  so-called  Platonic 
Academy  which,  founded  about  1474,  was  dis- 
solved in  1521.  It  was  succeeded  in  Florence 
by  the  Academy  of  Florence,  formed  in  1540 
especially  for  the  study  of  Tiiscan,  particularly 
Petrarch.  Before  the  Platonic  Academy  of  the 
Medici  only  Naples  boasts  an  earlier  academy, 
that  founded  about  1440  by  Alfonso  V.  But 
the  sixteenth  century  was  rich  in  academies  de- 
voted to  literature.  The  Intronati  of  Siena, 
1525;  the  Infiammati  of  Padua,  1534;  the  Rozzi 
of  Siena,  later  suppressed  by  Cosmo  de'  Medici, 
1568;  and  the  Accademia  della  Crusca  or  Fur- 
furatorum,  founded  in  1582  and  still  in  exist- 
ence, the  most  famous  of  them  all,  are  perhaps 
the  best  known  of  that  astonishing  burst  of 
academic  vigor  which  produced  in  the  sixteenth 
century  in  Italy  a  number  variously  estimated 
from  170  to  700  of  this  form  of  organization. 
In  these,  under  curious  names  but  with  common 
purpose,  the  Italian  aristocracy  especially,  barred 
from  political  interests  by  tyrants  and  republics 
alike,  found  vent  for  their  activity. 

One  academy  of  distinction  alone  devoted  tu 
science  appears  in  this  period,  the  Academia 
Secretorum  Nature,  founded  at  Naples  in  1560, 
and  after  a  short  existence  suppressed  by  the 
Church.  It  was  succeeded  by  the  Accademia 
de'  Lincei,  founded  by  Prince  Chesi  in  1603, 
counting  Galileo  among  its  members,  and  still 
existing  in  Rome  after  many  changes.    The  foun- 


dation of  this  society  heralded  that  great  burst 
of  interest  in  sciences  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  which  to  some  extent  suc- 
ceeded the  purely  literary  activity  of  the  six- 
teenth. The  Reformation  had  destroyed  or  altered 
much  of  the  ecclesiastical  power  which  bad  served 
to  check  investigation  earlier,  and  the  foundation 
of  several  societies  indicated  a  new  interest  in 
science.  Of  these  the  Academia  Naturee  Curiosor- 
um,  Leipzig,  established  by  Dr.  J.  L.  Bausch  in 
1051-52,  still  exists  under  the  name  of  Ctesareo- 
Leopoldinia.  in  honor  of  the  Emperor  Leopold  I., 
who  patronized  it  liberally.  Since  1808  it  has 
had  its  headquarters  at  Bonn.  The  Royal  Society 
(q.v.)  in  England,  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in 
Paris,  the  Academy  or  Collegium  Curiosum 
established  by  Professor  Sturm  of  the  University 
of  Altdorf,  and  similar  institutions  brought  about 
an  astonishing  increase  of  interest  and  conse- 
quent advance  in  scientific  pursuits  and  methods. 
iTie  importance  of  these  academies  to  science 
indeed  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 

This  was  maintained  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  the  establishment  of  academies  was  further 
stimulated  then  by  the  influence  of  Louis  XIV., 
so  important  in  this  as  in  so  many  other  intel- 
lectual as  well  as  political  interests  throughout 
Europe.  In  this,  however,  as  in  so  many  other 
ways,  he  and  his  ministers  but  carried  further 
the  plans  of  their  predecessors.  In  1636  Riche- 
lieu established  the  most  famous  of  all  such 
organizations,  the  old  French  Academy,  which 
had  its  inception  six  years  before  in  the  minds 
of  eight  men  of  letters.  It  consisted  of  forty 
members,  with  a  director,  a  chancellor,  and  a 
secretary,  and  its  avowed  purpose  was  to  control 
the  French  language  and  regulate  literary  taste. 
Its  constitution  provided  for  the  publication  of 
a  grammar,  a  treatise  on  rhetoric,  and  one  on 
poetry,  besides  a  dictionary  of  the  French  lan- 
guage. Though  its  condition  has  been  somewhat 
changed,  it  is  the  same  in  all  essentials  to-day 
as  it  was  at  its  foundation.  In  this  plan  Riche- 
lieu was  copied,  as  usual,  by  his  successor, 
Mazarin,  who  established  the  Academy  of  Paint- 
ing and  Sculpture  (the  present  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts)  in  1648.  It  was  opened  in  1664  by  Colbert 
who  founded  in  1671  the  Academy  of  Architec- 
ture, later  merged  into  the  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts.  Colbert  also  founded  the  Academy  of  In- 
Boriptions  and  Belles  Lettres  in  1663,  as  a  com- 
mittee of  the  old  academy  to  draw  up  inscriptions 
for  monuments  and  medals  to  commemorate  the 
victories  and  glories  of  Txjuis  XIV.,  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  in  1666,  and  the  Academy  of  France 
at  Rome.  The  Academy  of  Inscriptions  was  re- 
modeled in  1706.  All  these,  save  the  last,  together 
with  the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Science, 
founded  in  1832,  came  to  form  the  Institute  of 
France  (q.v.).  To  Louis  XIV.  other  cities  in 
France  owed  the  charters  of  their  academies, 
notably  Montpellier  in  1706. 

Largely  owing  to  these  two  causes,  that  is  to 
say,  the  interest  in  science  and  the  fashion  of  roy- 
al patronage  set  by  Louis  XIV.,  the  foundation  of 
academies  reached  its  height  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  especially  in  Germany  and  the  north 
and  east  of  Europe.  Frederick  I.  of  Prus- 
sia founded  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences 
in  Berlin  in  1700,  on  a  plan  drawn  up  by 
Leibnitz,  its  first  president.  That  ssvant  aided 
also  in  drawing  up  the  scheme  adopted  by  Peter 
the  Great  and  carried  out  by  Catharine  I.  in  the 
foundation  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences 
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at  St  Petersbuiv  in  1725.  In  1739  the  Academv 
of  Sciences  of  Stockholm  was  established  with 
a  most  distinguished  member  in  Linnicus,  and 
iras  incorporated  in  1741  as  the  Royal  Swedish 
Academy.  In  1742  Christian  VI.  founded  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Copenhagen;  in  1750-51  the 
G^ttingen  Academy  of  Sciences  was  established; 
in  1754  the  Electoral  Academy  at  Erfurt ;  in  1766 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Mannheim  was 
founded  by  the  Elector  I'alatine,  Karl  Tlieodor, 
and  in  1759  the  Electoral  Bavarian  Academy  of 
Sciences  was  founded  at  Munich.  In  Italy  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Turin  originated 
in  1757  as  a  private  society,  receiving  royal  recog- 
nition in  1783.  Not  merely  were  academies 
founded  in  the  broad  field  of  science,  in  its  earlier 
sense  of  all  human  knowledge,  they  were  estab- 
lished for  all  imaginable  special  purposes.  In 
surgery,  the  Surgical  Academy  of  Paris,  1731, 
and  the  so-called  Academy  of  Surgery  at  Vienna, 
more  properly  a  college,  are  the  most  prominent 
examples.  In  archseology  and  history  we  find 
the  Royal  Academy  of  History  established  at 
Madrid  in  1738,  the  Archsolm^ical  Academy  of 
Upftala  founded  in  1710,  that  of  Cortona  in  1727, 
and  that  of  Herculaneum  at  Naples  in  I75S.  In 
literature  the  Royal  Spanish  Academy,  founded 
by  the  exertions  of  the  Duke  d'Escalona  in  1713 
or  1714.  and  the  Royal  Academy  of  Savoy,  found* 
«d  in  l7l9  by  Charles  Felix,  are  the  most  prom- 
inent of  numerous  similar  institutions,  including 
those  of  St.  Petersburg  of  1783,  later  a  part  of 
the  Imperial  Academy,  and  Stockholm  in  1780. 
In  music  and  the  fine  arts,  the  departments  to 
which  the  name  has  been  especially  applied  in 
Kngland,  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  was  found- 
ed in  1768,  with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  as  its  first 
president,  the  Academy  of  Arts  at  Milan,  that 
of  painting  and  sculpture  and  architecture  at 
Uadrid  by  Philip  V.,  the  Swedish  Academy  of 
Fine  Art*  by  Count  Tessin  in  1733,  and  the 
Academv  of  Painting  and  Sculpture  at  Turin 
in  1778.' 

During  the  nineteenth  century  a  smaller  num- 
ber of  such  organizations  were  founded,  partly 
because  the  field  was  so  well  covered,  partly  be- 
cause other  forms  of  activity  or  the  same  form 
of  institution  under  a  different  name  took  its 
place.  (See  Societies;  Advancement  op  Sci- 
nicE,  Associations  fob  the.)  The  Royal 
Hibernian  Academy,  founded  in  1803,  the  English 
Royal  Academy  of  Music,  founded  in  1822  and 
incorporated  in  1830,  and  the  Royal  Scottish 
Academy,  founded  in  1826  and  chartered  in  1838, 
represent  the  English  activities  in  this  field. 
The  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Sciences,  founded 
in  1812  and  incorporated  in  1817,  and  the  Vienna 
Academy  of  Sciences,  founded  in  1846,  are  among 
the  most  important  scientific  foundations  of 
the  century.  The  Celtic  Academy  of  Paris, 
fonnded  1800  to  1805  and  merged  in  1813  into 
the  5?ociety  of  Antiquaries  of  Prance,  and  the 
Academy  of  History  and  Antiquities  of  Naples, 
fonnded  by  Joseph  Bonaparte,  represent  the 
Xapoleonic  period.  The  Academy  of  Medicine 
«f  Paris,  founded  for  research  into  matters 
affecting  public  health,  1820,  has  performed 
acellent  service  to  the  community  at  large. 
Bnt  the  mo!<t  important  event  in  academic  organ- 
ization of  the  century  was  the  reorganization  of 
the  French  Academy  into  the  Institute  of  France, 
an  account  ot  which  may  be  found  under  that 
title  in  this  work.  The  French  Academy  as  now 
constituted  represents  the  old  academy  of  Rich- 
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elieu,  though  it  is  reckoned  officially  as  the 
highest  of  the  five  divisions  of  the  Institute. 
Its  membership  in  1906  was  as  follows,  in  order 
of  seniority: 

^U«  OUlvtor  Harquli  Coato  de  Beuiregaid 

Alfred  M«EiinM  Aiidr«  Ttaeniiet 

GMton  Bolaalw  Comte  Albert  Vandal 

Tictoiien  Sardou  Camte  Albeit  de  Hun 

A.  J.  E.  Roiuee  Oablie)  Hanotaiu 

R.  F.  A.  Bnlly-Prudhomme  H.  E.  L.  LaTedan 

FTan9oU  Coppee  P.  E.  L.  Deachaxiel 

IiudoTio  Haltfvy  Paul  Herrieu 
Comte  Oth^nin  d'HauaaonTllle    Emlle  Faguet 

Jules  Claretie  Maroellin  Berthelot 
Vicomte  E.  M.    Helchlor  de    Maiquia  0.    J.    Melohlor  de 

Vogtt«  VoglW 

Ch&rlea  de  FreTdnet  Edmond  Boetaod 

Jalien  Yiaod  (Pierre  Lot!)  FrMMe  Haaaoo 

Kmeat  LaTtsae  Ben4  Basin 

Paul  Tbureau-Dangin  Emile  Oebhart 

FeMlnand  Brunatlere  Etlenne  Lamy 

Albert  Sorel  Uaurioe  Barria 

Paul  Bourget  Alexandre  Bibot 

Henri  Honaasye  Cardinal     HaUiieu    (ax-arcl^ 
Jules  Leniattre  bishop  ol  Toulouse) 

Anatole  France 

It  remains  to  notice  in  detail  some  of  the  other 
more  important  existing  academies.  The  Royal 
Academy,  Burlington  House,  London,  the  asso- 
ciation of  English  artists,  holds  an  exhibition 
each  year,  open  to  all  artists,  and  corresponding 
to  the  French  Salon.  It  consisted  in  1906  of  40 
Academicians  (R.  A.)  and  28  Associates  (A.  R. 
A. ) ,  the  prescribed  number  being  30.  Sir  Edward 
John  Poynter  has  been  its  president  since  1896. 
In  1902  the  British  Academy  for  the  promotion 
of  Historical,  Philosophical,  and  Philological 
Studies  was  founded  at  London.  Its  maximum 
membership  is  100,  and  it  is  divided  into  four 
sections — history  and  archieology,  philology,  phi- 
losophy, jurisprudence  and  economics.  The 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin,  founded 
in  1700,  owes  its  present  statutes  to  the  year 
1881.  It  consists  of  two  sections — physics- 
mathematics  and  philosophy-history.  It  has  60 
regular  and  20  foreign,  corresponding,  and  hon- 
orary members.  Its  publications  have  appeared 
since  its  foundation.  The  Imperial  Academy  of 
St.  Petersburg,  founded  in  1725,  has  three  di- 
visions— physics-mathematics,  Russian  language 
and  literature,  history-philology.  It  is  richly 
endowed,  and  offers  yearly  prizes  for  contribu- 
tions to  learning.  Its  library  is  very  large,  and 
it  controls  a  number  of  museums.  The  Royal 
Swedish  Academy  of  Sciences,  founded  in  1739, 
has  100  native  and  76  foreign  members,  and 
its  work  is  divided  into  nine  classes.  The 
Royal  Bavarian  Academy  includes  theology,  law, 
finance,  and  medicine  among  its  activities,  and 
has  three  classes — philosophy-philology,  mathe- 
matics-physics, and  nistory.  The  Imperial  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  of  Vienna,  founded  in  1846, 
comprises  two  classes  —  philosophy-history  and 
mathematics-science — with  frequent  meetings,  and 
its  publications  are  especially  numerous  and  im- 
portant. It  is  well  endowed  by  private  benefac- 
tion, and  by  the  State,  and  is  enabled  to  send  out 
many  scientific  expeditions. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  many  such  soci- 
eties. The  earliest  founded  was  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  organized  in  1743  through 
the  efforts  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  was  its 
first  secretary,  and  later,  until  his  death,  its 
president.  The  interests  and  the  activities  of 
this  society  covered  the  whole  range  of  science 
pure  and  applied,  and  of  philosophy.  The  pub- 
lication of  Transactions  began  in  1771  and  of  its 
Proceedings  in  1838.    At  present  the  society  has 
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200    resident   and    300    non-resident   members. 

The  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
was  chartered  by  the  Legislature  of  Massachu- 
setts in  1780,  to  a  considerable  extent  through 
the  influence  of  John  Adams.  Its  attention  was 
devoted  to  the  study  of  the  antiquities  and  the 
natural  history  of  America.  It  has  published  a 
series  of  memoirs,  beginning  in  1785,  and  Proceed- 
ings since  1846.  The  Connecticut  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  was  founded  in  1799,  and  the 
t  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natural  Science  in 
1812,  litis  latter  academy  has  a  very  valuable 
library  and  museum,  especially  rich  in  conchol- 
ogy  and  ornithology,  and  has  published  Journals 
since  1817  and  Proceedings  since  1841,  besides 
the  American  Journal  of  Conchologg.  The  New 
York  Academy  of  Science  was  founded  in  1818 
as  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History,  and  received 
its  present  title  in  1876.  It  is  organized  into 
four  sections,  as  follows:  Astronomy  and  phys- 
ics, geology  and  mineralogy,  biology,  and  anthro- 
pology, psychology,  and  philology.  These  sec- 
'  tions  hold  monthly  meetings,  and  the  Academy 
holds  general  meetings  and  gives  an  annual 
exhibit  of  scientific  progress  that  is  of  great 
value.  Similar  scientific  academies  have  been 
organized  in  most  of  the  large  cities  in  the 
United  States,  but  their  influence  is  chiefly  local. 
Such  societies  usually  cover  the  entire  field  of 
the  exact  and  the  natural  sciences,  while  special 
societies  for  particular  sciences  are  now  com- 
monly formed.  In  recent  years  Washington  is 
becoming  the  centre  of  scientific  interest  in  this 
country,  and  in  1898  its  various  scientific  soci- 
eties combined  into  the  Washington  Academy  of 
Science.  National  associations  of  the  same 
character  have  been  formed.  In  1863  Congress 
chartered  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
which  was  designed  to  investigate  scientific 
questions  and  to  report  thereon  to  the  Govern- 
ment. As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  Acad- 
emy has  not  been  frequently  employed  by  the 
Government.  Two  annual  meetings  are  held 
and  reports  and  memoirs  are  issued.  The  mem- 
bership of  the  Academy  originally  was  limited  to 
50  members  but  in  1870  this  limitation  was 
removed,  and  now  five  members  may  be  elected 
annually.  At  present  there  are  86  members.  The 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  was  organized  in  1848  and  is  the  most 
active  and  the  largest  of  such  associations.  It 
now  has  about  1000  members  and  776  fellows, 
the  latter  being  those  who  are  engaged  in 
advancing  science,  while  any  one  interested  in 
science  may  be  a  member.  In  flne  arts  both 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  possess  institutions 
under  the  name  of  academies,  founded  in  1806 
and  1828  respectively,  each  having  schools  of 
design  and  annual  exhibitions.  Many  other  such 
associations,  under  different  names,  are  to  be 
found  in  this  country  for  the  prosecution  of 
research  and  publication  along  literary  as  well 
as  sdentific  lines.  Of  these  last  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science  of 
Philadelphia  is  perhaps  the  most  important.  It 
was  founded  in  1880,  has  a  large  membership, 
and  its  publications,  under  the  title  of  Annals, 
are  of  considerable  value.  See  Skithsonian 
Institution. 

In  the  sense  of  a  school  or  an  institution  of 
learning,  the  term  academy  has  come  to  be 
applied  to  an  educational  institution  between  the 
elementary  school  and  the  college,  particularly 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States,  though 


used  occasionally  elsewhere.  In  his  Tractate  on 
Education,  John  Milton  calls  his  ideal  edura- 
tional  institution  an  academy.  In  England  the 
term  applied  to  those  institutions  of  secondary 
rank  established  by  the  dissenting  religious 
bodies  during  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
and  in  the  eighteenth  century  to  provide  for  the 
general  education  of  their  youth,  especially 
those  intended  for  the  ministry,  since  such  edu- 
cation could  not  be  obtained  from  the  existing 
public  schools.  In  the  United  States  the  term 
was  first  applied  to  the  institution  founded  in 
Philadelphia  in  1749  under  the  leadership  of 
Benjamin  Franklin.  This  Academy  and  College 
of  Philadelphia  was  chartered  in  1763,  and 
became  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1779. 
The  typical  academies  were  those  founded  during 
the  Bievolutionary  War  period  at  Exeter,  N.  H., 
and  Andover,  Mass.,  largely  through  the 
generosity  of  John  Phillips,  after  whom  they  are 
named.  Such  academies  became  very  numerous 
and  took  the  place  of  the  old  Latin  grammar 
schools,  which  had  lost  their  popularity  and 
serviceableness  on  account  of  the  economic  and 

golitical  changes  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
uch  academies  are  controlled  by  trustees  usually 
of  some  one  religious  denomination,  and  are  not 
dependent  upon  state  support.  Their  place  has 
been  largely  taken  up  by  the  modern  high  school ; 
the  existing  ones  have  for  the  most  part  becoraa 
college  preparatory  schools. 

The  term  is  also  used  much  more  widely  in 
a  lower  sense,  to  indicate  places  where  special 
accomplishments  are  taught,  such  as  ridinf^, 
dancing,  or  fencing  academies.  A  more  restrict- 
ed use  is  that  in  connection  with  schools  that 
prepare  for  particular  professions,  as  the  United 
States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point.  In 
France  and  the  United  States  it  is  occasionally 
applied  to  buildines  devoted  to  particular  arts, 
especially  music;  nence  an  opera  house,  often 
called  an  academy  of  music;  and  occasionally 
by  analogy  to  the  theatre  as  well. 

ACAiyEKT  OF  DESIOK',  National.    See 

NaTIONAI.  AcADBlfT  OF  DESIGN. 

ACA']>IA  (Fr.  Acadie,  L'Acadie,  or  La  Cadie, 
from  the  Micmac  Indian  word  Skdde,  meaning 
abundance).    See  Nova  Scotia. 

AOAa)IAN  SE'BIES.  See  Cambrian  System. 

ACAJUTLA,  a'k4-h5<Jt14.  A  seaport  in 
the  Department  of  Sansonate,  Republic  of  Salva- 
dor, Central  America,  situated  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  10  miles  south  of  Sansonate  (Map:  Cen- 
tral America,  C  4).  It  is  the  second  port  of  Sal- 
vador in  importance,  and  the  seat  of  a  consular 
agent  of  the  United  States. 

ACALEfPnm  (plural  of  Gk.  ioA^fn.  ok- 
alephe,  a  nettle,  a  kind  of  jellyfish).  A  group 
of  free-swimming,  discoidal  or  bell-shaped  medu- 
sae, the  lobed  jelly  fishes,  with  downwardly  direct- 
ed mouth,  gastro-vascular  pouches,  and  numer- 
ous radial  canals,  and  having,  as  a  rule,  the 
margin  of  the  umbrella  lobed ;  called  Discophora 
by  Huxley.    See  Jellyfish. 

ACAHAPKrrU,  fi-k&-m&-peBh'tU,  or 
AOAHFICHTLI,  or  ACATffAPIXTLE  ("the 
hand  full  of  reeds").  An  Aztec  chieftain  or 
king.  The  dates  of  his  reign  are  variously  given 
as  1352-80,  1.363-96,  and  1375-1403.  He  was  a 
vassal  of  the  King  of  the  Tepanecs,  and  ruled  but 
a  small  territory,  yet  he  maintained  peace,  began 
the  construction  of  the  canals  of  Lake  Tezcooo, 
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1.  ACANTHUS  (Acanthus  mollis,  var.  latlfollus). 

2.  AFRICAN  LILY  (Agapantua  umbatlatus). 

8.  LOVE-LIES-BLEEDINQ  (Amaranthus  caudatua). 
4.  ALMOND  (Prunua  Parsloa). 


5.  WORMWOOD  (Artemisia  Absinthium). 

6.  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  ADDER'S  TONGUE  (Erythronlum 

grandlflorum). 

7.  PHEASANT'S  EYE  (AdonIa 


ila  autumnalla).   C^  r^r\n]r> 
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and  built  many  stone  edifices  in  his  capital  of 
Tenochtitlan. 

ACANTHA'CEA  (for  derivation  see 
Acanthus).  An  order  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
embracing  about  130  genera  and  1600  species. 
It  is  found  chiefly  in  the  tropics,  but  also  occurs 
in  the  south  of  Europe  and  the  United  States. 
The  species  are  mostly  herbs  and  shrubs, 
although  a  few  become  trees.  Plants  of  this 
order  frequent  almost  every  situation,  from 
marshes  to  the  driest  of  conditions  where  plants 
are  able  to  survive.  The  leaves  are  usually 
thin  and  entire.  The  flower  parts  in  fours  or 
fives,  stamens  often  two  and  styles  two.  The 
fruit  is  a  two-celled  capsule,  upon  the  explosion 
of  which  the  seeds  are  thrown  out,  aided  by 
peculiar  outgrowths  from  the  base  of  their 
stalks.  The  chief  genera  are  Nelsonia,  Thunber- 
gia,  Strobilanthus,  Ruellia,  Blepharis,  Acanthus, 
and  Justicia. 

ACAir^HITE  (Gk.  ixavBa,  akantha, 
thorn).  A  silver  sulphide  that  crystallizes  in 
the  orthorhombic  system.  It  is  iron-black  in  color, 
and  has  a  metallic  lustre.  It  occurs  with  argen- 
tite  and  stephanite  at  various  localities  near 
Freiberg  in  Saxony,  and  is  named  from  the 
peculiar  shape  of  its  crystals. 

ACAN'THOCEPH'ALA  (Gk.  dxavOa,  akan- 
tha, thorn,  prickle -j-  neipaXri,  kephaU,  head). 
An  order  of  round  parasitic  worms  distinguished 
by  an  elongated  cylindrical  body  and  a  proboscis 
armed  with  horny  hooks.  The  order  contains  three 
families,  viz.,  Gigantorhynchidie,  Neorhynehidse, 
and  Echinorhynchidffi.  Echinorhynchus  gigas  is 
parasitic  in  the  small  intestine  of  swine.  Other 
species  are  found  in  ducks  and  other  aquatic 
birds.  The  Acanthocephala  belong  to  the  class 
Nemathelminthes,  which  includes  also  the  Gor- 
diacese  and  the  Nematodes. 

ACANTHOPTEBTOn,  ak'An-th6p-ter-Ij^-I 
(Gk.  &Kav6a,  akantha,  thorn  +irrepvytov,  pterygion, 
wing;  plural,  fins).  One  of  the  primary  divis- 
ions of  the  osseous  fishes  (Teleostei).  It  in- 
cludes many  families,  among  which  are  largely 
the  most  specialized  forms  of  fishes.  They  are 
characterized  by  the  possession  of  spines  in  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  dorsal  fin  or  in  the  first 
dorsal  when  two  are  present,  and  by  the  usual 
absence  of  a  pneumatic  duct  connecting  the  air- 
bladder  with  the  (Esophagus.  The  ventral  fins 
are  generally  thoracic,  i.e.,  fastened  to  the  shoul- 
der. The  acanthopterygian  fishes  include  the 
perch,  bass,  mackerel,  and  similar  forms. 

ACANTHUS  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  imveoc, 
akanthoa,  brankursine).  A  name  given  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  to  certain  plants  of  the 
natural  order  Acanthacete,  which  order  contains 
nearly  134  genera  and  1600  species.  The  plants 
of  the  order  are  herbs  or  shrubs,  rarely  trees, 
chiefiy  tropical,  a  few  occurring  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean region,  in  the  United  States,  and  in 
Australia.  The  greater  number  are  mere  weeds, 
but  the  genera  Justicia,  Aphelandra,  and  Ruellia 
contain  some  of  our  finest  hothouse  flowers.  In 
cultivation  the  Acanthus  is  only  semi-hardy,  and 
needs  protection  in  England  and  in  the  United 
States  north  of  Virginia.  Of  a  dozen  varieties 
of  the  genus  Acanthus  two  only  were  anciently 
common  in  Mediterranean  lands:  the  wild 
Acanthus  {Acanthus  apinosus),  a  short  prickly 
plant  with  curly  leaves;  and  the  cultivated 
Acanthus  {Acanthus  moUia),  with  larger,  thick- 
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er,  smooth  leaves  without  thorns.     See  Plate  of 
Acanthus,  etc. 

In  Akchitectube.  The  leaves  of  both  of  these 
varieties  have  been  copied  in  architectural  deco- 
ration. Those  of  Acanthus  spinosus  only  were 
conventionalized  by  the  Greeks  in  the  Corinthian 
capital  (q.v.),  whose  characteristic  decorations 
they  formed,  as  well  as  in  other  details,  such  as 
the   acroterion    (q.v.)    of   temples,    monuments. 


ACANTHUS. 

or  sepulchral  columns,  etc.  In  all  these  Grecian 
decorations  the  acanthus  leaves  are  straight  and 
pointed.  Etruscan  and  early  Roman  works 
show  a  form  of  acanthus  with  curling,  split 
leaves  of  quite  different  aspect.  Tlie  typical 
Greek  three-lobcd  acanthus  was  introduced  into 
Roman  architecture  before  the  close  of  the  Repub- 
lic, but  the  Roman  artists  of  the  time  of  the 
Empire  were  not  satisfied  with  its  simple  forms ; 
they  conventionalized  it,  adopted  in  preference 
the  form  of  the  more  luxuriant  Acanthus  mollis, 
and  combined  with  it  the  forms  of  other  trees 
and  plants,  especially  the  olive,  laurel,  and 
parsley.  The  result  was  an  extremely  rich  dec- 
oration of  capitals,  friezes,  consoles,  moldings, 
and  cornices  quite  unknown  to  Greek  art.  The 
acanthus  came  into  use  also  in  other  forms  of 
decoration:  in  fresco  painting,  in  the  ornamen- 
tation of  table  feet,  of  vases,  candelabra,  furni- 
ture, goldsmith  work,  and  embroideries.  It 
naturally  passed  into  post-classical  ornament, 
together  with  the  Corinthian  capital,  which  was 
the  favorite  form,  and  we  find  it  in  early  Chris- 
tian, Byzantine,  and  Romanesque  art.  In  cer- 
tain parts  of  Italy  it  preserved  its  purity  until 
the  Renaissance  —  especially  in  central  and 
southern  Italy — and  in  southern  and  central 
France  it  was  superseded  only  by  Gothic  foliage. 
See  Column. 

A  CAPELLA,  a  k&-pen&  (Ital.,  in  the  church 
style).  Music  for  voices  without  accompani- 
ment, like  the  early  chuieh  compositions.  The 
term  is  also  used  when  the  accompaniment  is 
octaves  or  unison.  As  an  indication  of  time  it 
is  equivalent  to  alia  breve  (q.v.). 

A  CAPRICCIO,  a  k&-pr§'ch6  (Ital.).  At  the 
caprice  or  pleasure  of  the  performer,  regarding 
both  time  and  expression.    A  musical  term. 

ACAPTTIiCO,  a'k&pSiJl'kA  (a  corrupted  ab- 
breviation of  the  Latin  name  [Portua]  Acqua 
Pulohr<B,  [Port  of]  beautiful  water).  A  town 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  in  Guerrero,  Mexico,  231 
miles  southwest  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  of  which 
it  was  formerly  the  Pacific  port,  on  account  of  the 
excellence  of  its  harbor  (Map:  Mexico,  J  9).  It 
was  the  chief  centre  of  commerce  with  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands,  as  well  as  China  and  India,  until 
the  railroad  between  the  City  of  Mexico  and  San 
Bins  robbed  it  of  most  of  its  trade.  Population, 
1900,  4932. 
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ACABI'ASIS.  See  Manqe. 
ACABIITA.    See  Mites. 
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ACABNAITIA  (Gk.  'Axapvavla,  Akama- 
niaj.  A  country  of  ancient  Greece,  separated 
from  Epirus  on  the  north  by  the  Ambracian 
Gulf,  now  the  Gulf  of  Arta,  from  ^tolia  on  the 
east  by  the  Rirer  AcheloQa,  and  washed  south 
and  west  by  the  Ionian  Sea.  Along  with  ^tolia, 
it  forms  one  of  the  nomes  or  departments  of  the 
modern  kingdom  of  Greece,  with  an  area  of 
3013  square  miles  and  a  population  of  170,565 
in  1896.  The  western  part  of  Acarnania — from 
the  mouth  of  the  AcheloQs  or  Aspropotamo  to 
Cape  Actium  in  the  northwest — is  occupied  by  a 
mass  of  rocky  and  thickly- wooded  mountains, 
rising  abruptly  from  the  indented  coast  and  cul- 
minating in  the  summit  of  Berganti.  A  consid- 
erable part  of  Acarnania  is  overgrown  with  wood 
— a  rare  feature  in  modern  Greece.  There  is  no 
town  of  importance  in  the  whole  district,  though 
naturally  the  territory  is  not  destitute  of  re- 
sources. Consult  Oberhummer,  Akamanien, 
Ambrakia,  Ampkilochien,  Leukaa  ttn  Altertum 
(Munich,  1887). 

ACABtTS  FOLLICULO^im,  or  Demodea,, 
or  Steatozoon  folliculorum,  the  comedo  mite.  A 
microscopic  parasite  residing  in  the  sebaceous 
sacs  and  hair  follicles  of  the  human  skin.  It 
was  first  described  by 
Dr.  Simon  of  Berlin  in 
1842,  under  the  title  of 
A  c  a  r  u  s  folliculorum, 
which  was  suggested  by 
the  eminent  zoologist, 
Erichson  of  Berlin.  Ac- 
cording to  Professor 
Owen,  who  gave  it  the 
name  of  Demodex,  it 
represents  the  lowest 
form  of  the  class  Ar- 
achnida,  and  makes  a 
transition  from  the  An- 
nelids to  the  higher  Ar- 
ticulata.  Their  pres- 
ence has  no  reference  to 
disease  of  the  skin  or 
of  the  follicles.  They 
are  met  with  in  almost 
every  person.  They  vary 
in  length  from  y^j-th 
to  y^th  of  an  inch, 
and  the  accompanying 
figure  represents  the  magnified  parasite.  Their 
number  is  various;  in  some  persons  not  more 
than  two  or  three  can  be  found  in  a  follicle, 
while  in  others  upward  of  fifteen.  The  head  is 
always  directed  inward.  They  are  most  com- 
monly found  in  the  skin  of  the  face,  particularly 
that  of  the  nose;  but  they  have  also  been  met 
with  in  the  follicles  of  the  back,  the  breast,  and 
the  abdomen.  The  animal  possesses  eight  thor- 
acic appendages  (c,  c)  of  the  most  rudimentary 
Idud,  each  of  which  is  terminated  by  three  short 
sette.  The  integument  of  the  abdomen  is  very 
finely  annulated.  The  mouth  is  suctorial  or 
proboscidiform,  consisting  of  two  small  spine- 
shaped  maxillse  (6),  and  an  extensive  labium 
capable  of  being  elongated  or  retracted;  it  is 
provided  on  ^ach  side  with  a  short,  thick,  maxil- 
lary palp  (a,  a),  consisting  of  two  joints  with  a 
narrow,  triangular  labrum  above.  The  sexes  are 
distinct,  but  the  differences  between  the  male  and 


(a)  aoarcb  voluculobux. 
(b)  duodiz  hobkinib. 


female  are  not  well  recognized.  Ova  are  fre- 
quently seen,  both  in  the  body  of  the  female  and 
in  detached  discharged  masses.  Acari  may  be 
examined  by  collecting  between  two  pieces  of 
thin  glass  the  expressed  fattv  matter  from  a 
nasal  follicle  and  moistening  it  wiUi  a  drop  of 
olive  oil  before  placing  under  a  microscope  lens 
of  300  diameters.  Identical  animals  have  been 
found  in  the  skin  of  dogs,  hogs,  and  cattle.  They 
damage  cowhides  in  some  instances.  No  treat- 
ment is  requisite. 

ACASTE,  ftlfAst^  One  of  the  characters  in 
Molifere's  Misanthrope  (q.v.)  ;  a  self-satisfied 
young  marquis  who  easily  consoles  himself  when 
scorned  as  a  suitor  by  C4lim6ne. 

ACASTO,  4-kas't«.  In  Otway-s  tragedy  of 
The  Orphan  (q.v.),  a  nobleman  retired  from  the 
court  who  is  the  guardian  of  Monimia,  the  hero- 
ine, and  father  of  Castalio  and  Polydore. 

ACASTTTS  (Gk.  'Akootoc,  Aktutos).  A  son 
of  Pelias,  King  of  lolcus;  one  of  the  Argonauts 
and  of  the  Calydonian  hunters.  He  revenged  the 
murder  of  his  father  (killed  by  his  daughters  at 
the  instigation  of  Medea)  by  driving  Jason  and 
Medea  out  of  lolcus.    See  Aboonacts  ;  Medea. 

AC'ATHISTXJS  (Gk.  d,  a  priv.  +  KoBiZetv, 
kathizein,  to  sit  down).  A  hymn  in  honor  of  the 
Virgin,  sung  standing  in  the  Greek  Church  on 
Saturday  of  the  fifth  week  in  Lent,  when  the 
repulse  of  the  Avars  from  Constantinople  is  cele- 
brated. 

ACCAD.  One  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  land 
of  Shinar  (i.e..  Babylonia),  mentioned  in  Genesis 
X  :  10.  Originally  applied  to  a  city  only,  the 
name  was  afterward  extended  to  the  district  of 
which  Accad  (or  Akkad)  was  at  one  time  the 
centre,  and  among  the  titles  of  the  kings  of 
Babylonia  and  Assyria  we  find,  from  about  3000 
B.C.  on,  the  phrase  "King  of  the  land  of  Shumer 
(the  biblical  Shinar)  and  Akkad"  used  as  a 
designation  for  all  Babylonia.  If  the  identi- 
fication of  Accad  with  the  city  of  Agade,  men- 
tioned in  the  inscriptions  of  Sargon  I.  and  of  his 
son,  Naram-sin,  were  certain,  we  could  place 
this  ancient  city  of  Akkad  about  fifteen  miles 
west  of  Bagdad.  According  to  the  testimony  of 
Nabonidus,  the  last  ruler  of  Babylonia,  Sargon 
I.,  whose  seat  was  at  Agade,  ruled  about  3800 
B.C.,  but  the  statement  of  Nabonidus  is  open  to 
suspicion  as  overstating  the  length  of  time  be- 
tween him  and  Sargon,  and  the  identification  of 
Akkad  with  Agade  is  not  certain.  The  city  of 
Accad  was  still  in  existence  in  the  days  of  Ne- 
buchadnezzar I.  (circa  1135  B.C.),  who  makes 
mention  of  it  in  an  inscription.  The  Accadians 
belonged  to  the  white  race,  and  were  probably 
Semites,  the  theory  of  an  Accadian-Sumerian 
language  of  Turanian,  or  Uralo-Altaic,  affinities 
having  been  abandoned  by  the  best  authorities. 
\Vhether  they  were  the  first  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  in  which  they  are  found  so  early,  may 
be  doubted;  but  their  predecessors,  if  any,  were 
of  the  white  race,  possibly  Aryans,  or,  it  may  be, 
peoples  akin  to  the  tribes  of  the  Caucasus.  In- 
deed, the  Accadians  themselves  may  have  been 
in  part  Aryan.  Consult  Robert  William  Rogers, 
History  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  (2  vols..  New 
York,  1900).     See  the  articles  Asstbia;   Babt- 

LONIA ;  SUMEBIAN  LANGUAGE. 

ACCA  IiAitEN'TIA.  In  the  story  of  primi- 
tive   Rome,    the    wife    of   the   king's    shepherd. 
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Faustulus,  who  found  the  twin  infanta,  Romulus 
and  Remus,  and  carried  them  to  her  to  be 
nursed  and  brought  up.  But  this  is  a  later  1^- 
end.  The  name  Acca  Larentia  seems  to  have 
meant  "Mother  of  the  Lares;"  and  in  the  primi- 
tive Latin  mythology  she  was  the  cultus-heroine 
of  the  festival  Larentalia,  held,  in  honor  of  the 
spirits  of  the  dead  on  December  23.  She 
was  perhaps  identical  with  Dea  Dia,  to  whose 
'worship  the  Fratres  Arvales  were  dedicated.  See 
AXVAL  Bbotusbs. 

ACCAXJItT,  k'kt/,  Michix.  A  French  ex- 
plorer. Ue  was  a  lieutenant  of  La  Salle,  at 
whose  request  he  accompanied  Louis  Hennepin 
in  the  exploration  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi in  1679.    See  Hennepin. 

AC'CBLEBANOM},  Ital.  pron.  &'ch<l-M- 
r&n'dO.  In  music,  with  gradually  increasing 
velocity  of  movement. 

ACCEL-EBATION  (from  Lat.  ad,  to  + 
oelerare,  to  hasten).  In  theoretical  mechanics,  a 
term  which  denotes  the  rate  of  change  of  velocity 
at  any  instant  with  respect  to  the  time,  that  is, 
the  change  of  velocity  in  the  next  second  of  time 
if  the  rate  of  change  is  uniform;  in  other  words, 
the  change  which  would  take  place  in  the  velocity 
in  the  next  second  if,  during  that  time,  the 
change  were  to  continue  at  the  same  rate  as  at 
the  instant  considered.  An  example  of  accelera- 
tion is  furnished  by  a  body  falling  freely  towiard 
the  earth.  Its  numerical  value  is  about  981  centi- 
meters, or  32.2  feet,  per  second  in  one  second. 
Hence  a  body  freely  falling  from  a  position  of 
rest,  or  with  velocity  equal  to  zero,  at  the  end  of 
the  first  second  would  be  moving  with  a  velocity 
of  32  feet  per  second,  at  the  end  of  the  second 
second  with  a  velocity  of  64,  at  the  end  of  the 
third  second  with  a  velocity  of  96,  and  so  on.  In 
mathematical  language,  the  acceleration  is  the  lim- 
iting value  of  the  ratio  Av/At,  where  A  v  is 
the  actual  change  in  the  velocity  in  the  interval 
of  time  At  seconds,  as  this  interval  is  taken 
shorter  and  shorter.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
acceleration,  linear  and  angular,  corresponding 
to  the  two  kinds  of  motion,  ^anslation  and  rota- 
tion, and  there  are  two  types  of  each  of  these. 
See  MuxuAsica. 

ACCENT  (Lat.  aeoentiu,  from  <mI,  to  + 
cantus,  singing,  chant).  A  special  stress  laid 
upon  one  syllable  of  a  word,  by  which  it  is  made 
more  prominent  than  the  rest.  In  the  Indo- 
European  languages  two  kinds  of  accent  are 
found,  varying  in  quality — the  musical  and  the 
expiratory,  ^e  first  is  found  in  Sanskrit  and 
GrecJc,  the  second  in  Latin  and  Teutonic.  The 
accent  may  also  be  distinguished  by  its  position, 
as  free,  in  Greek  and  primitive  Teutonic,  and 
fixed,  in  later  Teutonic.  In  English  the  general 
tendency  is  to  throw  the  accent  back.  In  com- 
pound words  the  accent  is  usually  on  the  first 
part,  as  in  courtyard,  highway.  When  the  first 
part  is  a  prefix  it  receives  the  accent  if  the  word 
be  a  noun  or  adjective;  the  root  is  accented  if 
the  word  be  a  verb.  This  rule  applies  also  to 
some  other  words,  as  pres'ent  and  present'.  Bor- 
rowed words  usually  adopt  the  English  accent, 
as  orator,  presence;  but  some  recently  borrowed 
French  words  retain  the  original  accentuation, 
as  parole,  caprice.  The  absence  of  stress  on  final 
infiectional  syllables  has  played  an  important 
part  in  the  leveling  of  inflections.  (See  English 
LiJtouAGE.)  Besides  word-accents,  there  is  a 
sentence-accent,  by  which  some  word  in  the  sen- 


A00E8S. 

tenoe  is  given  greater  stress  than  the  others. 
This  is  always  a  free  accent,  the  position  of  the 
accent  dependii^  upon  the  meaning.  In  the  sen- 
tence, "Where  is  he?"  three  different  meanings 
can  be  given  by  shifting  the  position  of  the  ac- 
cent. The  effect  of  sentence  accent  is  often  seen 
in  the  development  of  doublets,  or  words  with 
a  common  origin,  but  a  different  form  and  mean- 
ing, as  to — too,  of — off.  (See  Phonetic  Laws.) 
Accent  is  also  the  essential  principle  of  modem 
verse.  (See  Vebsification. )  For  the  primitive 
Indo-European  accent  and  its  effect  in  connection 
with  conjugation,  see  Philolooy. 

In  Music,  the  term  is  analogous  to  accent  in 
language,  the  stress  or  emphasis  given  to  cer- 
tain notes  or  parts  of  bars  in  a  composition. 
It  may  be  of  uiree  kinds:  grammatical,  rhyth- 
mical, and  rhetorical  or  esthetic.  The  first  al- 
ways falls  on  the  first  part  of  a  bar,  long  or 
compound  measures  of  time  usually  having 
additional  or  subordinate  accents — only  slightly 
marked.  The  rhythmical  accent  is  appliM  to 
the  larger  component  parts  of  a  composition, 
such  as  phrases,  themes,  motives,  etc.,  and  marks 
their  entrance,  climax,  end.  The  rhetorical  ac- 
cent is  irregular,  and  depends  on  taste  and  feel- 
ing, exactly  as  do  the  accent  and  emphasis 
used  in  oratory.  In  vocal  music  well  adapted  to 
words,  the  words  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  right 
use  of  the  rhetorical  accent.    See  Syncopation; 

RAOTIIiIE. 

ACCBNTOB  (Lat.,  one  who  sings  with  an- 
other, from  od,  to  +  cantor,  singer).  A  book 
name  for  a  group  of  European  warblers,  of 
which  the  misnameid  British  hedge-sparrow  {Ac- 
centor modttlaris)  is  a  type;  and  also  for  the 
American  water-thi  ashes,  wood- warblers  of  the 
genus  Seiurus. 

AOOEFT'AKCE.  In  law,  the  signification 
by  the  drawee  of  his  assent  to  the  oraer  of  the 
drawer  of  a  bill  of  exchange  (q.v.).  The  term 
is  also  employed  to  descril^  the  bill  after  such 
acceptance. 

ACCEPT'AKTS,  APPEI/LAKTS.  The 
names  given,  respectively,  to  those  among  the 
French  clergy  who  accepted  the  bull  Vnigenitus 
condemning  Jansenism  (1713),  and  to  those  who 
did  not,  but  appealed  to  a  general  council  to 
settle  the  controversy. 

ACCESS,  Right  or.  A  legal  incident  of  the 
ownership  of  property  abutting  on  the  sea  or 
other  navigable  waters  or  on  a  highway  or  other 
public  lands.  In  addition  to  the  general  right 
to  the  use  of  such  waters  and  lands,  which  he 
shares  with  the  public  at  large,  the  adjacent 
owner  has  a  right  of  free  access  which  is  consid- 
ered a  special  property  right,  and  of  which,  in 
this  country,  he  cannot  be  deprived,  even  by  the 
State,  without  due  process  of  law  and  compen- 
sation. The  existence  of  such  a  right  as  against 
the  State  was  long  disputed,  but  is  now,  as  the 
result  of  recent  decisions,  firmly  established. 
Peculiar  applications  of  this  right  are  to  be 
found  in  the  common-law  rights  of  mooring 
vessels  and  of  wharflng  out  in  navigable  waters. 
Its  infringement  has  usually  taken  the  form  of 
a  grant  of  the  shore  or  of  land  under  water 
for  railroad  or  wharflng  purposes,  whereby  the 
access  of  the  riparian  owner  was  cut  off.  Th^ 
right  is  not  to  be  confused  with  that  of  the 
abutting  owner  in  a  highway  or  private  stream 
subject  to  a  public  use  where  the  fee  of  the  high- 
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way  or  stream  is  vested  in  such  owner.  As  to 
this,  see  Highway ;  Rivebs;  Riparian  Rights; 
Waieb  Rights.  Consult  (Jould,  Treatite  on  the 
Law  of  Waten  (Chicago,  1900). 

ACCES'SXOll'  (Lat.  ad,  to  +  cedere,  to  go, 
move).  In  the  law  of  property,  a  mode  of 
acquiring  title  to  land  or  goods  by  their  annex- 
ation to  the  real  or  personiu  property  of  another, 
whereby  the  thing  annexed  loses  its  separate 
identity.  It  occurs  where  land  is  gradually 
increased  by  accretion  (q.v.)  or  alluvion  (q.v.), 
where  a  tenant  or  stranger  erects  a  building  or 
attadies  a  fixture  (q.v.)  to  land,  and  where  a 
chattel  belonging  to  one  is  improved  by  the 
addition  of  materials  or  labor  of  another,  as  in 
the  repair  of  a  wagon  by  adding  a  wheel  or  by 
painting  it,  or  in  the  conversion  of  leather  into 
shoes.  The  legal  effect  of  the  annexation  is 
to  transfer  the  title  of  the  thing  annexed  to  the 
owner  of  the  property  so  improved  or  increased, 
the  identity  of  the  former  having  been  merged 
in  the  latter;  the  wheel,  the  paint,  and  the 
labor,  in  the  examples  given  above,  having  dis- 
appeared as  separate  articles  and  being  now 
inseparable  parts  of  the  wagon  and  the  leather. 
The  rule  governing  accessions  is  that  the  own- 
ership of  the  principal  thing  carries  with  it  that 
of  the  inferior  thing.  But,  as  the  question  of 
superiority  or  inferiority  is  not  always  one  of 
price  or  value,  the  rule  is  sometimes  difficult  of 
application.  Thiu,  additions  and  improvements 
to  land,  however  extensive  and  valuable  they 
may  be,  always  accrue  to  the  owner  of  the  soil, 
and  a  chattel  may  be  doubled  or  trebled  in  value 
by  the  expenditure  of  skill  and  labor  without 
changing  its  ownership.  But  where  the  identity 
of  a  chattel  is  completely  changed  b^  the  labor 
expended  upon  it,  as  by  the  conversion  of  malt 
into  t<!er,  or  where  it  is  enormously  increased 
in  value,  as  by  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron  into 
watch-springs,  the  product  belongs  to  the  person 
whose  money  and  labor  have  effected  the  trans- 
formation. See  the  article  on  Confusion;  and 
consult  Schouler,  Treatise  on  the  Late  of  Personal 
Property  (Boston,  1896). 

ACOES'SOBY.  At  common  law,  a  person 
who  was  not  the  chief  actor  in  a  crime,  nor 
present  at  its  performance,  but  was  concerned 
in  its  commission,  was  an  accessory.  Treason 
and  misdemeanors  did  not  admit  of  accessories, 
however;  the  former,  Blackstone  says,  because 
of  the  heinousness  of  the  crime,  and  the  latter 
because  the  law  does  not  descend  to  distinguish 
the  different  shades  of  guilt  in  petty  offenses. 
An  accessory  before  the  fact  is  one  who  counsels 
or  procures  the  commission  of  a  crime,  but  who 
is  neither  present  nor  en^ged  in  furthering  the 
transaction  when  the  crime  in  committed.  An 
accessory  after  the  fact  is  one  who,  knowing  a 
felony  has  been  committed,  receives,  relieves, 
comforts,  or  assists  the  felon.  Several  reasons 
are  assigned  by  Blackstone  for  the  common  law 
distinction  between  principals  and  accessories, 
but  the  tendency  of  modern  legislation  is  to 
convert  accessories  before  the  fact  into  princi- 
pals, and  to  permit  the  trial  and  conviction  of 
an  accessory,  whether  the  principal  has  been 
tried  and  convicted  or  not.  Consult  the  author- 
ities referred  to  under  the  title  Cbiutnal  Law; 
tieo,  Wharton,  Criminal  Law  (Philadelphia, 
1806) ;  Stephen,  A  History  of  the  Criminal  Law 
of  England  (London,  1883) ;  Harris,  Principle* 
vf  the  Criminal  Lav  (London,  1809) . 


ACCXDBKT  (Lat.  ad,  to  +  oadere,  to  fall, 
happen,  occur).  In  the  law  of  torts,  a  trans- 
action in  which  one  is  harmed  by  another  while 
the  latter  is  acting  lawfully  and  in  the  exercisa 
of  due  care  adapted  to  the  exigency  of  the  case. 
For  example,  A's  and  B's  dogs  are  fighting;  A 
beats  them  in  order  to  separate  them,  and,  as 
he  raises  his  cane,  unintentionally  and  without 
negligence  hits  B,  who  is  standing  behind  him. 
B  has  no  cause  of  action  against  A,  as  the  injury 
was  accidental.  This  is  now  the  undisputed  law 
both  in  England  and  in  the  Unit^  States, 
although  formerly  there  was  much  apparent 
authority  in  England  for  A's  liability  in  such  a 
case.  See  the  authorities  referred  to  under  the 
title  ToBT. 

In  equity  accident  denotes  an  unforeseen  event, 
loss,  act,  or  omission,  not  the  result  of  n^Ii- 
gence  or  misbehavior  in  any  of  the  parties;  such 
as  the  loss  of  negotiable  or  other  papers;  or 
where  some  part  of  a  document  has  been  omitted, 
in  which  case  the  court  cajt  require  its  insertion. 
In  penalties  and  forfeitures,  where  the  injury 
caused  by  omission  of  duty  can  be  reasonably 
compensated,  as  in  case  of  failure  to  pay  rent 
on  a  given  day,  the  court  may  relieve  the  offend- 
ing party  against  the  penalty  of  forfeiture. 
Where  there  has  been  neglect  or  omission 
through  want  of  information  or  through  negli- 
gence to  defend  a  suit,  the  court  may  permit  the 
proper  steps  to  be  taken.  But  as  a  rule,  a  court 
of  equity  will  interfere  only  in  favor  of  persons 
paying  a  consideration;  so  if  a  seal  should  be 
omittal  from  a  conveyance  made  without  con- 
sideration, or  a  clause  should  be  left  out  of  a 
will,  no  relief  would  be  extended.  It  is  also 
ruled  that  no  relief  will  be  granted  against  a 
purchaser  who  has  acquired  leg^l  rights  in  good 
faith  for  a  consideration  of  value.  Consult :  Bisp> 
ham.  Principles  of  Equity  Jurisprudence.  See 
Tort;  Crime;  Accident  Insurance;  Contract. 

ACCIDENT  (in  logic  and  philosophy).  See 
Chance;  Looic,  and  Pbedioablb. 

AC'CIDENTAIi.  In  music,  see  Flat;  Nat- 
ubai.;  Sharp  ;  Musical  Notation. 

ACCIDENT  INSTTB'ANCE.  A  form  of 
insurance  which  indemnifies  the  insured  in  case 
of  disablement  or  death  as  the  result  of  bodily 
accident.  Under  the  usual  contract  of  accident 
insurance  the  only  injuries  insured  against  are 
those  caused  by  violent,  accidental,  external,  and 
visible  means.  It  does  not  therefore  cover  cases 
of  intentional  injuries,  whether  self-inflicted  or 
not,  nor  cases  of  injury  or  death  resulting  from 
surgical  operations,  where  the  operations  were 
themselves  rendered  necessary  by  natural  dis- 
ease or  weakness  and  not  by  external  accident. 
The  fact  that  the  accident  was  incurred  through 
the  misconduct  or  negligence  of  the  insured  will 
not,  in  general,  affect  his  rights  under  the  policy, 
though  some  companies  seek  to  protect  them- 
selves by  stipulations  that  they  shall  not  be 
liable  in  cases  where  the  accident  was  due  to 
the  intoxication  of  the  insured,  or  was  incurred 
while  wilfully  exposing  himself  to  unnecessary 
danger.  The  general  principles  governing  acci- 
dent insurance  are  the  same  as  those  of  fire, 
marine,  and  life  insurance  (q.v.).  Employers' 
Liability  (q.v.),  under  recent  English  statutes, 
is  a  foiin  of  accident  insurance.  Consult:  May, 
Law  of  Insurance  (Boston,  1900)  ;  Porter,  Law 
of  Insurance  (London,  1898). 
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AUCIP1TBES  (Lat.  plural  of  accipiter,  the 
common  hawk ) ,  or  Kafaceb,  or  Raftobes. 
See  BiBD  OF  Pbet. 

ACCIUS.     See  A-mus. 

ACCIjAJCATION'  (Lat.  acclamatio,  a  call- 
ing to,  from  ad,  to  +  clamare,  to  shout,  call). 
An  expression  of  opinion  of  any  assembly  by 
means  of  the  voice.  Among  the  Komans,  accla- 
mation was  varied  in  both  form  and  purpose. 
At  marriages  the  spectators  would  shout  "lo 
Hymen,"  "Hymentee,"  or  "Talassio."  A  victorious 
army  or  leader  was  greeted  with  "lo  triumphe." 
In  the  theatre,  approbation  for  the  play  was 
asked  by  the  actor  speaking  the  closing  words, 
who  added  "Plaudite."  In  the  senate,  opinions 
were  expressed  and  votes  passed  in  such  forms 
as  "Omnes,  omnes,"  ".^uum  est,"  "lustum  est," 
etc.;  and  the  praises  of  the  Emperor  were  cele- 
brated in  certain  prearranged  sentences  which 
seem  to  have  been  chanted  by  the  whole  body  of 
senators.  At  first  the  acclamation  which  greeted 
the  works  of  poets  and  authors  recited  in  public 
was  genuine;  but  the  modem  claqite  was  early 
introduced  by  rich  pretenders  to  literary  ability 
who  kept  paid  applauders  not  only  for  them- 
selves,  but  lent  them  to  their  friends.  Nero  gave 
a  specimen  when  he  caused  5000  chosen  knights 
and  commoners  at  a  given  signal  to  chant  his 
praises  in  the  theatre;  they  were  called  "Augus- 
tiani,"  and  were  conducted  by  a  regular  music- 
master.  In  the  early  times  of  the  Christian 
Church  it  was  not  uncommon  for  a  congregation 
to  express  their  approbation  of  a  favorite 
preacher  during  the  course  of  his  sermon,  and  in 
this  manner  Chrysostom  was  frequently  inter- 
rupted. In  ecclesiastical  councils  voting  by  ac- 
clamation is  very  common,  the  division  being 
usually  put  in  the  form  "placet"  or  "non-placet." 

ACCLIICATIZA'TION.  The  adaptation  of 
a  species  or  race  to  a  climate  different  from 
tiiat  to  which  it  has  previously  been  accustomed. 
Acclimatization  is  often  confused  with  naturali- 
zation (q.v.),  but  naturalization  is  rather  the 
establishment  of  a  species  in  a  new  country,  and 
does  not  necessarily  imply  a  slow  adjustment  to 
conditions  that  are  at  first  injurious,  as  is  the 
case  in  acclimatization.  Naturalization  may  take 
place  without  any  real  acclimatization,  as  when 
the  new  country  is  climatically  like  the  old.  This 
case  is  illustrated  by  the  large  number  of  plants 
which  have  spread  eastward  or  westward  along 
parallels  of  latitude.  Again,  acclimatization 
may  occur  without  naturalization.  This  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  large  number  of  plants  that 
are  hardy,  and  yet  rarely,  if  ever,  run  wild; 
probably  the  struggle  for  existence  is  so  keen 
that  such  plants  fail  to  establish  themselves 
spontnneously.  Still  again,  naturalization  may 
accompany  acclimatization,  as  in  the  case  of 
plants  that  migrate  along  meridians. 

The  term  acclimatization  is  employed  by  the 
zo5l<^sts  in  a  somewhat  broader  sense,  espe- 
cially when  referring  to  the  adaptation  of  ma- 
rine organisms  to  new  conditions  of  existence. 
In  the  latter  case  climatic  changes  are  relatively 
unimportant  factors.  The  changes  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  water,  as  respects  temperature,  con- 
tained food  supply,  marine  currents,  and  pres- 
sure as  determined  by  depth,  are  the  influential 
factors. 

In  Piakts.  The  most  obvious  examples  of  ac- 
climatization are  found  in  cultivated  plants. 
While  the  original  stock  as  well  as  the  home  of 
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most  cereals  is  not  definitely  known,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  most  of  them  have  come  from  warm, 
temperate  or  semi-tropical  countries.  They  have 
now  become  fully  acclimatized  in  far  northern 
regions;  indeed,  some  varieties  of  wheat,  barley, 
etc.,  flourish  even  better  in  cold,  temperate  dis- 
tricts than  in  their  original  home.  The  peach  is 
believed  to  grow  farther  north  now  than  in  the 
days  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  Evidences  of  ac- 
climatization apart  from  man's  influence  are  not 
wanting;  for  example,  it  has  been  shown  that 
plants  grown  from  seeds  that  mature  at  high 
altitudes  are  hardier  than  those  grown  from 
seeds  that  mature  at  low  altitudes. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  results  of  acclima- 
tization is  the  change  of  the  plant  periods.  In 
Finland  and  northern  Norway  barley  ripens  in 
89  days,  while  100  days  are  required  in  south- 
ern Sweden.  Varieties  of  corn  which  ripen  in 
New  York  in  93  days  require  105  days  in  Texas. 
Interesting  but  not  altogether  harmonious  re- 
sults have  been  obtained  from  deciduous  plants 
taken  from  temperate  into  tropical  evergreen  re- 
gions. In  most  plants  the  leafless  period  is  short- 
ened, and  in  some  cases  ( notoriously  in  the  peach 
tree)  it  is  eliminated  altogether,  the  plant  be- 
coming an  evergi-een.  Schimper  has  observed  an- 
other change,  viz.,  the  gradual  loss  of  rhythmic 
growth;  trees  of  temperate  climes  becoming  in 
this  respect  more  and  more  similar  to  native 
tropical  trees. 

In  some  cases  the  capacity  for  acclimatization 
is  incomplete,  i.e.,  plants  are  unable  to  adjust 
all  of  their  structures  and  functions  to  a  new 
climate.  This  lack  of  adjustment  is  seen  in 
some  plants  of  warm  regions  which,  when  trans- 
ported to  cool  regions,  vegetate  well  but  fail 
to  ripen  wood.  Many  plants  that  can  perform 
all  their  vegetative  function^  may  still  be  un- 
able to  mature  seeds;  this  is  true  not  only  of 
plants  taken  into  cooler  climates,  but  also  in 
some  cases  of  plants  transported  into  wanner 
climates.  Some  species  occurring  naturally  in 
Spitzbergen  are  3aid  never  to  ripen  seed;  since 
their  reproduction  is  now  wholly  vegetative, 
their  original  appearance  in  that  region  must 
necessarily  have  been  at  a  period  when  the  cli- 
mate was  much  wanner  than  at  present. 

Darwin  and  others  have  discussed  the  influence 
of  individual  variation  as  compared  with  varia- 
tion through  offspring  on  the  acclimatization  of 
a  species.  There  can  be  but  little  doubt  of  the 
gradual  adaptation  of  a  race  through  the  nat- 
ural selection  of  the  hardiest  individuals  'of  each 
generation.  Darwin  also  believed  in  the  power 
of  an  individual  to  become  acclimatized.  The 
Wyoming  experiment  station  reports  that  po- 
tatoes from  the  same  stock  endure  in  the  up- 
lands frosts  that  would  destroy  them  in  the 
lowlands.  This  favors  the  idea  of  individual  accli- 
matization. Oranges,  however,  propagate  hard* 
ier  forms  by  seeds  than  by  grafts,  which 
shows  that  gradual  acclimatization  through  off* 
spring  may  be  more  important.  Northern-grown 
seeds  are  preferred  by  farmers,  partly  because 
plants  grown  from  them  mature  sooner  than 
from  home-^rown  seeds.  In  a  few  generations, 
however,  this  hereditary  peculiarity  is  lost,  and 
a  new  supply  becomes  necessary.  It  should  ha 
borne  in  mind  that  many  of  the  above  statements 
are  based  on  imperfect  observations,  and  that 
there  is  the  greatest  need  for  careful  experiment 
in  this  field. 

In  Animals.  The  capacity  of  adapting  them* 
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selves  to  changed  environment  is  not  possessed 
to  the  same  degree  by  different  species  of  one 
genus  or  by  the  individuals  of  any  species.  It 
varies  with  the  hardihood,  with  the  capacity  for 
resistance,  both  of  the  individual  and  of  the  spe- 
cies. Just  what  the  changes  are,  whether  chem- 
ical or  physical,  that  go  on  in  the  protoplasm 
of  the  body  during  the  period  of  acclimatization, 
we  do  not,  in  many  cases,  know.  In  the  acclima- 
tization of  fishes  to  denser  media  it  is  apparent 
that  some  solids  are  taken  into  the  body,  for  the 
fishes  sink  when  transferred  again  to  fresh  wa- 
ter. Some  organisms  possess  a  remarkably  high 
degree  of  acclimatization.  Thus,  few  animals 
can  resist  a  temperature  of  over  115°  F.,  while 
105°  F.  is  the  death-point  of  whole  groups. 
Yet  certain  organisms  live  in  hot  springs  in 
water  of  much  higher  temperature,  although 
they  may  be  similar  in  kind  to,  or  even  identical 
with,  those  that  live  in  cooler  waters  outside, 
and  probably  were  acclimated  to  the  high  tem- 
perature by  slow  degrees  as  they  made  their 
way  up  the  outlets  into  the  springs.  We  know 
from  experimentation  that  organisms  can  resist 
an  amount  of  heat,  of  density  or  of  poison 
when  accustomed  to  it  by  slow  degrees,  that 
would  have  been  fatal  had  they  been  subjected 
to  it  suddenly.  We  owe  the  fact  that  certain 
domestic  animals,  such  as  the  horse,  cattle, 
dog,  cat,  fowls,  rats,  and  mice,  have  spread 
with  mankind  over  nearly  all  the  world  to 
the  great  capacity  for  acclimatization  of  these 
forms,  most  of  which  have  originated  in  warm 
climates.  Likewise  the  ubiquity  of  such  food- 
plants  as  the  potato  and  cereals,  as  well  as  cer- 
tain weeds,  is  due  to  their  great  capacity  of  adap- 
tation; for  those  plants  and  animals  that  have  a 
limited  amount  of  adaptation  have  likewise  a 
limited  range  of  distribution.  The  quality  and  the 
strength  of  some  animals  seem  actually  to  im- 
prove in  a  new  climate.  Thus  the  merino  sheep 
imported  into  Silesia  and  Pomerania  from  Spain 
seem  to  be  superior  in  those  lands  to  their  Span- 
ish ancestors,  while  the  fleece  of  the  Syrian  sheep 
becomes  finer  in  Spain;  but  in  such  cases  it  is 
difficult  to  say  just  how  much  is  due  to  climate 
and  how  much  to  the  breeder's  skill  and  care. 
Many  of  our  domestic  animals  have  been  so  long 
in  the  countries  in  which  we  now  find  them  that 
we  can  never  hope  to  know  anything  about  the 
history  of  their  importations;  but  the  silkworm 
is  comparatively  so  late  an  importation  into 
Europe  that  we  can  follow  its  progress.  It  was 
brought  from  China  first  into  Italy,  and  now  it 
is  acclimated  not  only  to  southern  France  but 
even  to  the  coast  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  it  is 
able  to  live  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States. 
Of  late  years  numerous  acclimatization  socie- 
ties have  been  formed  (the  best  known  of  which 
is  the  Soci^t^  d'Acclimatation  of  Paris),  having 
as  their  object  the  transference  of  seemingly  de- 
sirable animals  from  their  native  lands  to  other 
parts  of  the  world  where  they  may  thrive  to 
human  advantage.  This  has  been  found  feasible 
in  many  instances,  so  far  as  the  ability  to  be- 
come acclimated'  is  concerned,  but  in  many 
cases  the  expected  benefits  have  turned  to  evils  ■ 
through  overmultipHcation  or  other  means  of 
becoming  a  local  pest,  and  such  experiments  are 
now  rarely  attempted.  The  introduction  of  sal- 
monoid  fishes  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic 
side  of  the  United  States,  and  from  Europe  to 
New  Zealand,  of  bumble-bees  into  New  Zealand, 
and   of   several   insects,   such   as   ladybirds,   as 
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enemies  of  agricultural  pests,  are  instances  of  the 
more  beneficial  sort.  The  European  house-spar- 
row in  North  America,  the  mungoos  and  agua- 
toad  in  the  West  Indies,  the  rabbit  in  Australia, 
and  a  great  host  of  more  or  less  accidentally 
introduced  insects  destructive  of  plants,  etc.,  are 
cases  of  an  opposite  character.  For  particulars 
in  respect  to  these,  see  accounts  of  the  respective 
animals. 

In  People.  This  treats  of  the  ability  of  men  to 
maintain  themselves  in  a  country  with  radically 
different  climatic  conditions  from  those  from 
which  they  migrate.  At  present  the  inevitable 
tendency  of  European  and  American  peoples  to 
spread  over  the  major  part  of  the  earth  gives  the 
question  many  practical  bearings.  Can  a  race 
and  a  civilization  from  the  temperate  zone  be 
transplanted  to  the  tropics?  The  question  is  a 
double  one:  (1)  Can  individuals  from  the  tem- 
perate zone  live  in  the  tropics  for  a  few  years 
and  maintain  their  health  and  vigor;  (2)  can 
they  work  at  their  usual  occupations,  maintain 
their  customary  vigor,  energy,  and  ability,  rear 
families  and  propagate  their  kind  for  several 
generations  T  On  the  first  point  most  authorities 
agree  in  the  affirmative,  provided  reasonable 
provision  for  sanitation  is  made,  and  temperance 
and  thrift  prevail  among  such  emigrants.  On 
the  second  point  authorities  differ,  with  the  bal- 
ance in  the  negative.  Races  differ  in  their  abil- 
ity to  adjust  themselves  to  new  climatic  condi- 
tions. The  individual  or  the  race  may  not  suc- 
cumb at  once  when  transferred  to  a  very  differ- 
ent climate,  and  yet  the  acclimatization  may  be 
only  partial.  Certain  organs  only  of  the  body 
may  be  affected  by  the  changes,  so  that  "diseases 
of  acclimatization"  may  be  induced.  Thus  Euro- 
peans are  liable  in  tropical  countries  to  suffer 
from  diseases  of  the  liver,  while  natives  of  the 
tropics  are  subjected  to  pulmonary  troubles  in 
temperate  zones.  The  African  in  the  United 
States  has  a  high  death  rate  from  lung  affections. 
On  the  other  hand,  loss  of  hardihood  induced  by 
climate  may  express  itself  mainly  in  deteriora- 
tictn  in  size,  as  is  the  case  with  ^e  Shetland 
pony.  So  far  as  the  human  races  «,re  concerned 
there  seems  to  be  a  direct  ratio  between  intelli- 
gence and  capacity  for  acclimatization.  The  An- 
glo-German race  is  able  to  endure  climatic 
changes  with  less  loss  of  vigor  than  any  other 
European  race,  and  for  this  reason  has  been 
able  to  surpass  all  the  others  as  colonizers. 
High  moral  qualities  are  needed.  Homesick- 
ness is  a  frequent  cause  of  failure.  Temperance 
and  thrift  are  excellent  qualities  for  success,  as 
evidenced  in  the  history  of  Jewish  and  Chinese 
emigration.  Mankind  is  tolerant  of  great  ex- 
tremes of  climate,  —97°  F.  to  154°  F.  being 
the  greatest  extremes  recorded  as  having  been  en- 
dured by  human  beings,  though  no  such  range 
of  variatior   has  ever  oeen  endured  by  one  peo- 

gle  or  in  any  one  place.  Not  only  temperature 
ut  also  meteorological  conditions  have  an  ef- 
fect, and  moisture  is,  next  to  temperature,  the 
most  important  element. 

Bibliography.  The  best  general  treatment  of 
acclimatization  may  be  found  in  J.  Hann,  Hand- 
huch  der  KUmatologie  (Stuttgart,  1897)  ;  Dar- 
win, The  Variations  of  Animals  and  Plants  Un- 
der Domestication,  revised  edition  (London, 
1875)  ;  Pavillard,  EUments  de  biologie  vdgitale 
(Paris,  1901);  Schimper,  Pflamengeographie 
auf  pkysiologisoher  Qrundlage  (Jena,  1898) ; 
Hollick,  "Relation  Between  Forestry  and  Geology 
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in  New  Jersey,"  Geological  Survey  of  Xew  Jersey, 
Annual  Report  (Trenton,  1899) ;  Wallace,  Island 
Life  (London,  1880)  ;  Heilprin,  The  Geographical 
and  Geological  Distribution  of  Animals  (New 
York,  1887) ;  Wallace,  The  Geographical  Distri- 
bution of  Animals,  2  volumes  (London,  1896). 
A  popular  treatment  of  acclimatization  of  peoples 
is  given  in  Ripley,  Racial  Geography  of  Europe 
(Boston,  189!)),  in  which  book  there  are  also 
excellent  bibliographical  references;  also  A.  Ire- 
land, Tropical  Colonization  (New  York,  1899)  ; 
Peschel,  The  Races  of  Han  and  Their  Qtograph- 
ical  Distribution  (London,  1878). 

ACCO,  or  AC'CHO.    See  Acbe. 

ACCOLADE,  Ak'k6-lad'  (Fr.  an  embrace,  kiss, 
from  Lat.  ad,  to  +  collum,  neck) .  A  part  of  the 
ceremonies  of  conferring  knighthood  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  sovereign  or  other  superior  embraced 
the  aspirant  around  the  neck  (ad  collum).  The 
term  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  later  ceremony 
of  giving  a  slight  blow  on  the  shoulder  with  the 
flat  of  the  sword.  In  music,  the  accolade  is  the 
couplet  uniting  several  staves,  as  in  part  music 
or  pianoforte  music. 

ACCOIiON.  In  Sir  Thomas  Malory's  Morte 
dPArthur,  a  knight  of  Gaul,  who  obtained  posses- 
sion of  King  Arthur's  sword  Excalibur  through 
the  treachery  of  Morgan  le  Fay.  He  died  after 
his  fight  with  the  king  (Book  IV.),  which  had 
led  to  the  discovery  of  the  trick  and  the  recovery 
of  the  sword. 

ACCOI.TI,  ftk-k61't«,  Benkdetto  (1415-66)  j 
called  the  Elder.  An  Italian  jurist.  He  was 
bom  at  Arezzo,  Italy,  and  died  at  Florence.  At 
first  a  professor  of  law  at  Florence,  he  afterward 
became  chancellor  of  the  Republic,  and  occupied 
this  position  until  his  death.  He  was  gifted 
with  a  marvelous  memory,  and  is  said  on  one 
occasion  to  have  repeated  word  for  word  a  Latin 
discourse  which  the  Hungarian  ambassador  had 
addressed  to  the  magistracy  of  Florence.  His 
historical  attainments  were  considered  inferior 
to  his  knowledge  of  law.  Accolti's  principal 
publications  are:  De  Bel'o  a  Christianis  Contra 
Barbaras  Gesto  pro  Christi  Bepulchro  et  Jud<ea, 
Secuperandis  Lihri  Quatuor  (Venice,  1572; 
Florence,  1623,  w.th  a  commentary  by  Scoto), 
which  furnished  the  material  for  Tasso's  Jeru- 
aalem  Delivered;  and  Prcestantia  Virorum  8ui 
Mvi  (first  published  at  Parma  in  1680  and  fre- 
quently reprinted).  Consult  Potthast,  Biblio- 
theca  Eistorioa  Medii  Xvi,  Volume  I.  (Berlin, 
1896). 

ACCOLTI,  Bebnabdo  (1465-1536).  An  Ital- 
ian poet,  a  son  of  Benedetto  Accolti  (q.v.).  H^ 
was  bom  at  Arezzo,  and  is  said  to  have  enjoyed 
80  much  popularity  as  a  poet  that  the  shops 
were  closed  and  multitudes  flocked  to  hear  him 
recite  his  verses.  But  although  styled  by  his 
contemporaries  "The  Unique,"  such  portions  of 
his  works  as  have  come  down  to  us  scarcely 
justify  so  high  an  estimate  of  his  ability.  His 
poems  were  first  published  at  Florence  in  1513 
under  the  title:  Virginia,  commedia,  oapitoli, 
e  strambotti  di  Messer  Bernardo  Accolti  Aretino. 
They  were  republished  at  Venice  in  1519  and 
have  since  been  frequently  reprinted. 

ACCOM'HODA'TIOZr  (Lat.  a<f,  to  +  com- 
modus,  fit,  suitable).  The  power  of  altering  the 
focus  of  the  eye  so  that  rays  coming  from  an 
object  nearer  than  twenty  feet  are  brought  to- 
gether on  the  retina.    This  is  brought  about  by 
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changes  in  the  convexity  of  the  crystalline  lens 
(q.v.).  The  latter  possesses  a  degree  of  elastic- 
ity which  tends  to  make  it  assume  a  spherical 
form.  The  lens  being  suspended  by  a  ligament 
extending  around  its  periphery,  the  ciliary  mus- 
cle is  so  attached  that  when  it  contracts  it 
causes  a  relaxation  of  the  suspensory  ligament. 
This  diminishes  the  tension  upon  the  latter  and 
allows  the  lens  to  become  more  spherical,  chiefly 
on  its  anterior  surface.  At  the  same  time  the 
pupil  contraicts,  and  the  visual  lines  of  the  two 
eyes  converge.  The  range  of  accommodation  is- 
the  distance  between  the  "far  point"  or  the  far- 
thest point  of  distinct  vision  and  the  "near 
point,"  or  nearest  point  at  which  the  eye  can 
distinctly  see  objects.  As  a  person's  age  in- 
creases, the  power  of  accommodation  gradually 
diminishes  and  the  near  point  recedes.  At  ten 
years  it  is  2.8  inches;  at  thirty  it  has  reached 
5.6  inches,  and  after  forty-five  it  increases 
rapidly,  until  at  seventy  it  is  160  inches,  and  at 
seventy-five,  infinity.    See  Vision. 

ACCOHMODATIOir  (In  Theoloot).  Either 
the  practice  of  forcing  Scripture  texts  to  bear 
other  than  their  plain  meaning,  or  the  theory 
that  Jesus  Christ  in  his  teaching  fell  in  with 
certain  errors  of  his  time,  e.g.,  belief  in  de- 
moniacs, and  thus  accommodated  himself  to  the 
mental  and  moral  conditions  of  the  Jews. 

ACCOHHODATIOir  BILL  OB  NOTE.    A 

draft,  bill  of  exchange  or  promissory  note,  one 
or  more  of  the  parties  to  which  has  signed  it 
without  receiving  value  therefor,  and  for  the- 
purpose  of  lending  his  credit  to  some  other  party 
thereto.  Such  a  bill  is  a  valid,  negotiable  in- 
strument, and  the  accommodation  party,  whether 
known  to  be  such  or  not,  is  liable  thereon  to  a 
holder  for  value.  But,  as  between  himself  and 
the  party  accommodated,  he  is  only  a  surety,  and 
is,  as  such,  exonerated  by  the  giving  of  time  to. 
the  principal  debtor  without  his  assent.  See 
Principai.  and  Surbtt;  Bill  of  Exchange; 
Neootiablb  Instkumbnts,  and  the  authorities. 
therein  referred  to. 

ACCOM'PAinHENT.  The  additional  in- 
strumental part  which,  in  music  written  for  a. 
solo  voice  or  instrument,  gives  harmonic  and 
rhythmic  support  to  the  solo  part  or  melody; 
as  the  pianoforte  part  in  a  song,  the  orchestral 
part  in  a  concert,  etc.  An  ad  libitum  accom- 
paniment is  one  that  is  not  a  part  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  composition,  and  may  therefore  be- 
performed  or  omitted  at  pleasure.  An  obligato- 
accompaniment,  on  the  contrary,  forms  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  music  and  is  indispensable. 
The  accompanist  of  the  present  day  has  an  easy- 
task  compared  with  that  of  his  predecessors  in. 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  and 
even  later.  In  the  scores  of  the  old  masters,, 
especially  those  of  Handel  and  Bach,  the  accom- 
paniments were  not  written  out  in  full.  A 
single  bass  part  was  given,  and  the  accompany- 
ing harmonies  were  indicated  by  figures  over  the- 
notes.  This  species  of  musical  shorthand  be- 
came known  as  figured  or  thorough  bass,  and 
also  basso  continuo.  The  accompanist  at  the- 
organ  or  harpsichord  translated  these  figures  at 
sight  into  their  equivalent  harmonies,  and  with 
them,  improvised,  with  runs,  trills,  and  various 
ornaments,  the  sort  of  accompaniment  that  the- 
music  needed.  The  musicians  of  the  time  be- 
came very  expert  at  this  difficult  accomplish- 
ment, both  Handel  and  Bach  being  renowned  for 
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their  wonderful  polyphonic  accompaniments. 
Many  of  these  old  scores  have  been  worked  out 
by  skilled  musicians,  who  have  filled  out  the 
missing  parts  and  arranged  the  accompaniment 
for  the  modem  orchestra.  Among  the  scores  to 
which  "additional  accompaniments"  have  been 
written  are  those  of  Handel's  Messiah,  by 
Mozart;  Israel  in  Egypt,  by  Mendelssohn;  and 
the  great  edition  of  Bach's  Avorks,  by  Franz. 
Consult  Apthorp,  Uusiciana  aitd,  Musio  Lovers 
(New  York,  1894). 

ACOOM'PLICE  (through  confusion  with 
accomplish,  for  earlier  complice,  companion,  es- 
pecially in  crime,  from  Lat.  complex,  closely  con- 
nected, confederate).  One  whose  participation 
in  a  crime  renders  him  liable  to  punishment, 
either  as  a  principal  or  as  an  accessory.  Hence, 
a  person  who  acU  only  the  part  of  a  detective 
is  not  an  accomplice,  although  he  may  pretend 
to  be  the  criminal's  confederate,  for  his  act,  not 
being  done  with  criminal  intent,  is  not  punish- 
able. The  term  is  most  frequently  used  in  cases 
where  one  of  several  criminals  has  turned  state's 
evidence.  As  his  testimony  against  his  fellows 
is  apt  to  be  ^ven  in  the  hope  of  securing  im- 
munity for  himself,  the  court  usually  charges 
the  jury  that  it  is  open  to  suspicion,  and  many 
modern  statutes  declare  that  a  conviction  can- 
not be  had  upon  the  testimony  of  an  accomplice, 
unless  he  be  corroborated  by  such  other  evidence 
as  tends  to  connect  the  defendant  with  the  com- 
mission of  the  crime.  Consult  the  authorities 
mentioned  under  the  title  Cbiuinal  Law;  also 
Wharton,  Criminal  Law  (Philadelphia,  1896). 

ACCORAMBOm,  Ak'kA-rAm-bo'ni,  Vittobia 
(?-I585).  An  Italian  woman  remarkable  for 
her  beauty  and  her  tragic  history.  She  was 
sought  in  marriage  by  Paolo  Giordano  Orsini, 
Duke  of  Bracciano,  who  was  supposed  to  have 
murdered  his  wife,  Isabella  de'  Medici,  but  her 
father  gave  her  to  Francesco  Peretti,  nephew  of 
Cardinal  Montalto,  afterward  Pope  Sixtus  V. 
The  husband  was  assassinated  in  1581,  and  the 
widow  fled  from  her  father-in-law's  house  to  that 
of  the  Duke  of  Bracciano,  the  supposed  mur- 
derer. Pope  Gregory  XIII.  opposed  her  mar- 
riage to  the  duke  so  far  as  to  keep  her  a  prisoner 
in  the  castle  of  Sant'  Angelo  nearly  a  year,  but 
that  did  not  prevent  their  union.  Not  long 
afterward  the  duke  died,  leaving  nearly  the  whole 
of  his  fortune  to  the  widow.  This  so  incensed 
Ludovico  Orsini,  a  relative,  that  he  caused  the 
widow  to  be  murdered  in  her  home  in  Padua, 
December  22,  1686.  Her  history  has  been  made 
the  subject  of  novels  and  plays,  among  others, 
of  Webster's  tragedy,  The  White  Devil.  Consult: 
Gnoli,  Vittoria  Accoramboni  (Florence,  1870). 

ACOOIUy  AND  aA.T'ISPACmON.  In  the 
law  of  contracts,  a  mutual  agreement  entered 
into  by  the  parties  to  a  contract  by  which  one 
party  agrees  to  discharge  the  other  from  his 
obligation  under  the  contract,  in  return  for  the 
other  party's  promise  to  do  or  give  something. 
The  satisfaction  is  the  performance  of  the  prom- 
ise to  do  or  give  something.  The  agreement 
for  the  discharge  of  the  contract  may  l^  unilat- 
eral, that  is,  the  promise  is  given  on  the  one 
side  in  return  for  an  act  on  the  part  of  the 
promisee,  in  which  case  the  accord  and  satisfac- 
tion come  into  existence  oimultaneously.  At 
common  law  it  was  early  held  that  an  accord 
with  satisfaction  was  a  good  defense  to  an  action 
founded  upon  simple  contract,  but  that  a  mutual 
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agreement  to  discharge  a  pre-existing  contract, 
being  mere  promise  given  for  promise,  w^as  an 
accord  only  and  not  a  valid  defense  at  law. 
This  was  either  because  mutual  promises,  not 
being  good  consideration  for  each  other,  were 
not  regarded  as  binding,  or  because  the  law 
would  not  enforce  an  agreement  which  merely 
substituted  one  cause  of  action  for  another, 
or  for  both  reasons.  The  first,  owing  to  the 
changed  conception  of  consideration,  has  ceased 
to  exist,  and  the  second  is  now  generally  disre- 
garded, most  jurisdictions  holding  that  a  mere 
accord  without  satisfaction  is  a  valid  discharge 
of  a  simple  contract,  though  the  decided  cases 
are  not  altogether  harmonious  on  this  point. 
Agreements  never  to  sue  on  the  earlier  contract 
were  regarded  as  a  good  accord  or  accord  and 
satisfaction  and  a  valid  defense,  but  agreements 
not  to  sue  for  a  limited  time  were  not  admitted 
as  a  defense  at  common  law;  but  equity  might 
enforce  them  by  enjoining  action  on  the  earlier 
contract.  In  the  case  of  contracts  under  seal, 
before  breach,  accord  and  accord  and  satisfaction 
were  not  admitted  as  valid  defenses  at  common 
law,  but  after  breach  of  the  obligation  under 
seal,  it  was  regarded  as  a  mere  right  of  action 
for  damages,  of  no  higher  nature  than  a  simple 
contract  and  subject  to  the  same  defenses.  Equity 
under  proper  conditions  would  enforce  the  accord 
even  when  entered  into  before  breach  of  the  con- 
tract under  seal  by  enjoining  all  action  upon  the 
latter;  and  in  most  jurisdictions  where  equitable 
defenses  may  be  pleaded  at  law,  accord  or  accord 
and  satisfaction  may  now  be  set  up  as  a  defense 
to  an  action  on  the  instrument  under  seal.  An 
accord  must  always  be  an  agreement  founded 
on  good  consideration.  Thus,  a  mere  agreement 
founded  upon  a  promise  to  do  or  give  something 
which  the  promisee  was  already  bound  to  do 
(for  example,  an  agreement  to  pay  a  lesser  sunt 
in  lieu  of  a  debt  for  a  greater)  is  not  valid  as 
an  accord.  An  apparent  exception  to  this  rule 
exists  in  cases  where  the  precise  amount 
or  character  of  the  obligation  under  the  earlier 
contract  was  uncertain,  in  which  case  an  accord 
by  way  of  a  compromise  agreement  is  regarded 
as  made  upon  valid  consideration.  A  real  except 
tion  to  the  rule  was  allowed  in  case  of  compro> 
mise  agreements  in  which  a  debtor  agreed  to 
pay  a  smaller  sum  in  lieu  of  a  greater  to  his 
creditors  in  return  for  their  promise  to  release 
him  from  his  debts  to  them.  In  a  number  of 
the  States,  notably  New  York,  a  written  receipt 
given  by  the  creditor  to  a  debtor  without  consid- 
eration and  with  intent  to  release  the  debts  is 
allowed  to  be  a  valid  discharge  of  the  debts. 
This  is  anomalous.  See  the  authorities  referred 
to  under  Contbact. 

ACCOB'DIOII'  (Fr.  aooorder,  to  accord,  be  in 
harmony).  A  musical  instrument  which  pro- 
duces its  tones  by  the  vibration  of  metallic 
tongues  of  various  sizes,  while  wind  is  supplied 
by  the  action  of  a  hand  bellows.  Two  sets  of 
tongues  make  it  possible  to  produce  the  same 
tones  either  by  pressing  or  pulling  the  bellows. 
It  was  invented  by  Damian  of  Vienna  in  1829. 
See  Concertina  and  Habmontdu. 

ACCOTTNT'  (Lat.  ad,  to  +  oomputare,  to 
sum  up,  reckon,  compute).  In  its  broadest 
sense,  a  catalogue  of  items,  debt  or  credit  arising 
out  of  contracts,  as  in  the  case  of  merchants;  or 
out  of  a  fiduciary  relation,  as  in  the  case  of  prin- 
cipal and  agent;   or  from  a  duty  imposed  by 
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law,  as  in  the  case  of  an  administrator  or  public 
oflScer.  A  muttial  account  is  one  containing 
reciprocal  demands  or  charges  against  the 
parties;  as  the  account  between  two  merchants, 
or  between  a  merchant  and  a  customer,  each  of 
whom  has  sold  goods  to  the  other.  Before  an 
account  is  rendered  or  adjusted,  it  is  spoken  of 
as  "open"  or  "current."  A  stated  account  is 
one  which  has  been  accepted  as  correct  by  the 
party  against  whom  it  states  a  balance.  The 
debtor's  assent  to  the  correctness  of  the  account 
as  stated  need  not  be  express;  it  may  be  implied 
from  his  retention  of  an  account  rendered  with- 
out an  objection  to  it  within  a  reasonable  time. 
The  acceptance  of  an  account  stated,  or,  to  use 
the  ordinary  legal  phrase,  the  stating  of  an 
account,  is  said  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a  new 
promise;  and  the  creditor  suing  upon  such  an 
account  need  not  set  forth  the  subject  matter 
of  the  original  debt.  Originally  an  account 
stated  was  confined  to  transactions  between 
merchants;  but  in  England  and  in  most  of  our 
jurisdictions  its  scope  has  been  extended  to 
accounts  between  all  creditors  and  debtors.  In 
some  States,  however,  stating  an  account  between 
others  than  merchants  does  not  create  a  new 
cause  of  action,  but  is  available  to  the  creditor 
only  as  an  admission  by  the  debtor.  Even  after 
an  account  has  been  stated  it  may  be  corrected 
for  fraud  or  mutual  mistake. 

The  action  of  account  at  common  law  has 
fallen  into  disuse,  partly  because  it  was  difficult, 
dilatory  and  expensive,  but  chiefly  because  a 
court  of  equity  possessed  more  extended  author- 
ity and  better  machinery  in  cases  involving  an 
account.  Elquity  will  entertain  an  action  for 
an  accounting  where  a  fiduciary  relation  exists 
between  the  parties,  such  as  that  of  principal 
and  agent  (q.v.),  trustee,  and  cestui  que  trust, 
guardian  (q.v.)  and  ward;  or  where  there  is 
a  mutual  account  between  plaintiff  and  defend- 
ant; or  where  there  are  circumstances  of  compli- 
cation, as  in  partnership  (q.v.)  accounts.  So  an 
accounting  may  be  had  as  incidental  to  the 
exercise  of  other  equity  jurisdiction,  as  in  mort- 
gage foreclosures. 

ACOOtnrr'AKT.  in  the  United  Stotes  a 
term  applied  widelv  to  any  one  who  keeps 
accounts,  i.e.,  a  bookkeeper,  though  there  is  a 
tendency  to  restrict  it  to  those  whose  accounts 
present  a  certain  difficulty  and  complexity.  In 
England  the  term  designates  an  officer  employed 
1^  railway  companies,  banks,  etc.,  from  time  to 
tune  to  inspect  and  verify  their  books  and 
accounts,  and  to  make  out  periodical  statements 
and  balance  sheets.  It  is  recognized  as  a  special 
branch  of  business.  Oenerafly  speaking,  the 
work  of  an  accountant  may  be  classified  under 
two  divisions:  (1)  All  those  matters  that 
involve  the  investigation  of  the  books  of  a  firm 
or  company,  with  the  making  up  of  balance 
sheets,  statements  of  all  kinds,  and  reports;  and 
(2)  the  management  of  estates,  whether  of 
bankrupts  or  others.  While  the  last  named 
function  is  not  known  in  the  United  States,  the 
practice  of  a  periodical  report  by  accountants 
not  permanently  connected  with  the  business  is 
growing  among  the  larger  financial  institutions. 
With  this  practice  there  have  arisen  professional 
accountants  whose  function  it  is  to  act  as  im- 
partial witnesses  to  the  accuracy  of  the  accounts 
of  corporations  and  similar  enterprises,  and  to 
make  expert  investigations  in  controversies  at 
law  involving  accounts. 


ACCRA.    See  Akkra. 


ACCSETIOK  (Lat.  accretio,  an  increase, 
from  ad,  to  +  creacere,  to  grow).  In  law,  the 
gradual  extension  of  the  boundaries  of  land  at 
the  expense  of  the  sea,  or  of  a  neighboring  owner, 
by  the  imperceptible  action  of  natural  forces, 
as  by  the  recession  of  the  ocean,  the  deposit  of 
silt  and  earth  by  a  stream,  the  drying  up  of  a 
pond,  etc.  The  word  is  sometimes,  though  im- 
properly, used  to  include  the  various  kinds  of 
accession  (q.v.)  and  as  the  equivalent  of  that 
term;  but  it  is  in  its  legal  sense  properly  applic- 
able only  to  that  form  of  accession  in  which 
land  is  added  to  other  land  by  the  process  above 
described.  Where  the  land  so  gained  is  washed 
up  by  the  sea,  or  deposited  by  a  running  stream, 
or  left  bare  by  the  gradiial  drying  up  or  retire- 
ment of  the  water  boundary  it  is  known  as 
alluvion  (q.v.).  As  above  indicated,  the  process 
must,  in  order  to  result  in  an  accretion,  be  so 
slow  as  to  be  imperceptible  in  its  progress.  If 
sudden,  no  change  of  ownership  results,  the 
land  so  exposed  remaining  the  property  of  the 
sovereign  or  of  the  neighboring  proprietor  af- 
fected thereby.  Thus  a  boundary  stream  may, 
by  changing  its  course  gradually,  little  by  little 
transfer  the  ownership  of  the  land  on  one  side 
to  the  opposite  proprietor,  whereas  a  sudden 
change  of  course  would  not  affect  the  boundaries 
of  the  two  parcels  of  land  in  the  slightest  degree. 
Consult:  Gould,  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Waters 
(Chicago,  1900) ;  Angell,  Treatise  on  the  Law 
of  Watercourses   (Boston,  1877). 

AC'CBIKGKrOI)'.  A  manufacturing  town  in 
Lancashire,  England.  It  has  recently  increased 
much  in  size  and  importance,  and  lies  in  a  deep 
valley,  surrounded  by  hills,  al>out  20  miles  north 
of  Manchester  and  6  miles  east  of  Blackburn, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Hindbum  (Map:  England, 
D  3).  Among  its  notable  buildings  are  Christ 
Church,  a  fine  Gothic  edifice,  erected  in  1838, 
and  the  town  hall,  a  handsome  building  in  the 
Italian  style.  The  town  was  incorporated  in 
1878.  The  gas  and  water  supply  are  owned 
jointly  by  the  town  of  Accrington  and  several 
other  neighboring  towns.  The  town  owns  public 
baths,  markets,  slaughter-houses,  and  cemetaries, 
and  maintains  a  te<mnical  school.  It  also  owns 
its  street  railways,  which  are  leased  to  private 
companies.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  employed 
in  cotton  factories,  dye-works,  chemical  works, 
weaving,  and  calico-printing.  Accrington  is  con- 
sidered the  centre  of  the  cotton-printing  industry. 
There  are  coal  mines  in  the  neightjorhood,  in 
which  many  of  the  people  find  employment. 
Accrington  is  advantageously  situated  in  regard 
to  communications,  being  a  station  on  the  Lan- 
cashire and  Yorkshire  Railway.  Its  growth  of 
population  has  been  very  rapid.  From  less  than 
9000  in  1841  it  rose  to  38,603  in  1891,  and  in 
1901  to  43,095. 

AO'OTTBATION'  (Lat.  ad,  to  +  cuhare,  to  lie 
down).  The  reclining  posture  of  Greeks  and 
Romans  at  table.  Among  the  Greeks  a  low  table 
was  placed  beside  each  couch,  on  which  usually 
two  persons  reclined,  resting  on  the  left  arm, 
which  was  supported  by  cushions.  Among  the 
Romans  three  couches  were  placed,  so  as  to  form 
three  sides  of  a  square,  and  three  persons 
reclined  on  each  couch.  The  middle  couch  was 
the  most  honorable.  Respectable  women  did  not 
adopt  this  position  until  the  time  of  the  Roman 
Empire. 
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ACCTJM,  akTcum,  Fbiedkich  (1769-1838).  A 
German  chemist.  He  was  bom  in  Westphalia, 
vent  to  London  in  1793,  and  became  professor 
of  chemistry  there  in  1802.  He  was  known  chiefly 
on  account  of  his  work,  A  Practical  Treatise  on 
Gaslight  (1815),  which  had  the  effect  of  intro- 
ducing the  illtuuinant  in  England.  The  book 
was  translated  into  several  languages.  In  1822 
he  became  professor  in  a  technical  institute  in 
Berlin,  where  he  died. 

ACCTT'MtJIiA'TIOKS  (Lat.  ad,  to  -f  oumu- 
tare,  to  pile,  heap).  In  law,  the  accumulated 
interest  and  income  of  property  held  in  trust 
upon  a  trust  created  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 
such  accumulation  for  the  benefit  of  the  cestui 
gue  trust  (q.T.).  The  law  relating  to  accumula- 
tion is  closely  related  to  the  rule  against  per- 
petuities (q.r.)  as  now  defined  by  modern  stat- 
ute. It  was  the  common  law  rule  that  any 
disposition  of  real  estate  which  postponed  a 
Testing  of  any  interest  in  the  estate  for  longer 
than  a  life  or  lives  in  being  and  twenty-one  years 
additional  thereafter  was  absolutely  void.  This 
rule  was  deemed  to  be  violated  by  the  creation 
of  a  trust  for  accumulation  for  any  greater 
period.  This  continued  to  be  a  rule  of  decision 
until  the  passage  by  the  English  Parliament  of 
the  so-called  Thellusson  Act.  (See  Thellusson 
V.  Woodford,  4  Ver.  p.  227,  Gray  Pub.  Assoc., 
Boston.)  This  act  placed  several  limitations  on 
the  common  law  rule  as  to  accumulation.  The 
rule  relating  to  accumulation  is  now  regulated 
wholly  by  statute  in  most  jurisdictions,  and 
generally  the  power  to  create  trusts  for  accumula- 
tion is  limited  to  the  creation  of  a  trust  for  the 
life  of  the  grantor  only  or  for  twenty-one  years 
or  during  the  minority  of  the  beneficiary.  See 
the  authorities  referred  to  under  Tbust  and  Peb- 

PETUITT. 

ACCTTIITTLATrOBS.  Apparatus  for  equal- 
izing pressure  or  for  the  accumulation  of  energy 
for  intermittent  use.  The  storage  battery  and 
the  Leyden  jar  are  electrical  accumulators.  (See 
Storage  Batteby;  Condenser.)  Hydraulic  ac- 
cumulators are  extensively  used  in  connection 
with  hydraulic  machinery  for  operating  cranes, 
punching  and  riveting  machines,  presses,  etc 
The  simplest  way  of  storing  up  water  for  pres- 
sure purposes  is  to  erect  a  tank  at  a  suflJcient 
height  to  give  the  required  pressure  by  the 
weight  or  head  of  the  water  column  alone.  This 
arrangement  is  generally  adopted  for  hydraulic 
elevatars  in  warehouses  and  lofty  buildings.  ( See 
Elevators.)  Where  very  high  pressures  are 
required,  however,  it  becomes  impracticable  to 
adopt  a  tank  or  water  tower,  since  the  elevation 
required  to  give  the  necessary  pressure  would  be 
impracticable  to  obtain,  700  pounds  pressure, 
for  instance,  requiring  a  tank  1610  feet  high. 
In  such  cases  accumulators  are  employed,  and 
the^  generally  assume  the  form  of  a  vertical 
cylinder  resting  on  a  firm  base  and  having  a 
plunger  working  through  a  stuffing-box  at  the 
top.  This  plunger  has  at  its  upper  end  a  yoke 
which  carries  by  means  of  suspension  rods  a 
heavy  weight  of  cast  iron  or  other  heavy  mate- 
rial. A  power  pump  forces  water  into  the  cyl- 
inder at  a  pressure  sufficient  to  lift  the  weighted 
plunger  to  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  where  the 
plunger  strikes  a  stop  which  prevents  its  rising 
further  and  prevents  the  further  escape  of  water 
from  the  pump.  In  this  position  the  cylinder 
is  filled  with  a  column  of  water,  which  supports 
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the  weighted  plunger  on  its  top.  An  water  ia 
drawn  off  from  the  cylinder  to  supply  the  crane, 
press,  riveter,  or  other  machinery,  the  weighted 
plunger  descends,  always  keeping  a  pressure  on 
the  top  of  the  water  column  equal  to  the  com- 
bined weight  of  the  plunger  and  its  load.  As 
soon  as  the  plunger  descends  the  pump  resumes 
work  and  raises  it  again.  By  this  combination 
of  operations  the  water  pressure  is  always  kept 
constant  for  supplying  the  hydraulic  machineiy. 
Sometimes  steam  or  air  pressure  acting  on  the 
top  of  the  plunger  is  substituted  for  the  more 
common  suspended  weights.  Hydraulic  accumu- 
lators are  built  to  give  pressures  ranging  from 
five  pounds  to  ten  tons  per  square  inch. 

ACCTJSATIOK.  A  le^l  term  which  si^i- 
fies  either  the  act  of  charging  one  with  a  crime, 
or  the  charge  itself.  When  the  charge  is  made 
outside  of  a  judicial  proceeding  it  may  subject 
the  accuser  to  an  action  for  defamation  (q.v.), 
,  while  if  made  in  the  course  of  a  judicial  pro- 
ceeding it  is  generally  not  actionable.  A  threat 
or  a  conspiracy  to  accuse  another  of  a  crime  is 
Indictable.     See  Blackhail  and  Extortion. 

ACCTT'SATrVE  CASE.     See  Declension. 

ACELDA3CA,  ft-s£l'd&-mA,  or  AKELDA- 
MA,  fi-k&l'd4-m4  (R.  V.).  According  to  Acts 
i.  19,  "the  field  of  blood;"  but  inasmuch  as  the 
original  Greek  text  furnishes  the  form  Aoelda- 
mach,  it  has  been  suggested  by  August  Kloster- 
mann  (Prohleme  im  Aposteltexte,  pp.  1-8)  that 
the  second  element,  damach,  is  the  Aramaic  word 
"to  sleep,"  so  that  the  real  meaning  of  the  term 
is  "field  of  sleep."  Such  a  name  would  have  beeu 
appropriate  for  a  field  which,  according;  to  Mat- 
thew xxvii  :  8,  was  bought  by  the  priests  of 
Jerusalem  as  a  field  in  which  to  bury  strangers. 
Aceldama  was  acquired  in  tliis  way  with  thirty 
pieces  of  silver  which  Judas  Iscariot  received  as 
a  reward  for  betraying  Jesus,  but  which  in  the 
hour  of  his  repentance  he  returned  to  the  priests. 
The  designation  of  Aceldama  as  a  "potter's  field" 
in  both  of  the  passages  of  the  New  Testament 
referred  to  connects  the  place  with  the  "potter's 
house"  mentioned  by  Jeremiah  xviii  :  2 ;  xix  :  2. 
It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  Aceldama  is 
older  than  the  story  told  of  it  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  its  designation  as  a  "field  of  blood" 
is  but  a  play  upon  the  word,  introduced  to  add 
color  to  the  narrative  of  Judas  Iscariot.  A  tra- 
dition of  considerable  antiquity  locates  Acel- 
dama on  a  level  overhanging  the  "valley  of  the 
son"  (Hinnom)  and  halfway  up  the  hill.  As 
early  as  the  sixth  century  this  traditional  site 
was  used  as  a  burying-place  for  Christian  pil- 
grims, and  continued  in  use  until  the  seven- 
teenth century.  A  history  and  description  of  the 
site  is  furnished  by  Schick  in  the  quarterly 
statement  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  of 
1892,  pp.  283-289. 

ACEFH'ALI  (Ok.  i  a,  priv.  +  Kt^i, 
kephale,  head;  i.e.  headless).  A  name  given 
(1)  To  metropolitans  and  bishops  who  have  no 
ecclesiastical  head  over  them.  (2)  To  certain 
ecclesiastical  parties:  (a)  those  bishops  at  the 
ecumenical  council  of  Ephesus  in  431  who  re- 
fused to  join  either  the  party  of  Cyril  or  of  John 
of  Antioch;  (b)  those  who  rejected  the  doctrinal 
decision  of  the  ecumenical  council  held  at  Chal- 
cedon  in  451  upon  the  nature  of  Christ  (see 
Christoloot)  ;  (c)  the  Eutychian  adherents  of 
Peter  Mongus,  who  refused  to  subscribe  to 
the    Henoticon    in    482,    designed    to    end    the 
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Monophysite  Controversy.  ( 3 )  To  clergy  belong- 
ing to  DO  diocese.     (4)  To  the  Flagellants  (q.v.) . 

ACEFH'ALOCYST  (literally,  a  cyat  with- 
out a  head;  Gk.  a,  a,  priv.  -f  kc<^^, 
kephale,  head  +  Kiiartf,  hygtis,  a  bladder, 
bag).  A  hydatid  growth  found  in  the  liver, 
kidneys,  or  other  glandular  organs  of  man,  and 
sometimes  of  lower  animals.  It  is  a  globular  sac 
with  walls  of  condensed  albuminous  substance 
of  laminated  composition.  In  its  cavity  is  a  col- 
orless fluid  of  albuminous  and  gelatinous  compo- 
sition. Sometimes  many  secondary  cysts  occur. 
They  are  of  parasitic  origin,  being  produced  by 
the  larvte  of  a  species  of  tapeworm  (Twnia  eohi- 
nococcus). 

A'CEB.    See  Maple. 

ACEBBI,  ft-ch6r'b«,  Giuseppe  (1773-1846). 
Jin  Italian  naturalist,  born  at  Castel  Goffredo. 
He  studied  at  Mantua  and  became  proficient  in 
natural  science.  He  was  the  first  Italian  to  reach 
Korth  Cape  (1798).  In  1816  he  founded  the 
Biblioteca  Italiana,  a  literary  review  published 
at  Milan,  and  from  1826  to  1836  was  Aus- 
trian consul-general  in  Egypt,  where  he  made 
important  arrfiseological  collections  for  the  muse- 
ums of  Vienna,  Padua,  Milan,  end  Pavia.  He 
published  (in  English)  Travels  Through  Sweden, 
Finland,  Lapland  (2  volumes,  London,  1802). 

AOEBSA,  ft-chSr'rft,  the  ancient  Acerr«.  An 
episcopal  city  in  south  Italy,  nine  miles  north- 
-east  of  Naples  and  opposite  Mount  Somma,  from 
which  there  is  an  excellent  view  of  Vesuvius.  It 
has  a  cathedral  and  a  seminary.  The  country 
is  fertile,  but  until  recently,  when  the  marshes 
-were  drained,  was  extremely  unhealthful,  owing 
to  the  inundations  of  the  Agno,  which  is  the 
■Claniua  non  cequui  Acerris  of  Vergil.  Pop.,  1901, 
16,443. 

ACET.  A  combining  form  used  in  various 
•chemical  terms,  and  ultimately  derived  from 
Lat.  acetum,  vinegar;  as  in  aceta,\,  acetanilid, 
•etc. 

ACETAIi,  6s'«-tal,  CH,CH(0CJB5)».  A  color- 
less liquid  of  agreeable  odor  and  taste.  It  is 
readily  obtained  by  heating  a  mixture  of  alde- 
hyde and  ordinary  alcohol.  It  has  been  used  to 
improve  the  flavor  of  wine. 

ACETANILID,  fis'6t-an'tl-Id.  A  crystal- 
line powder  made  by  the  action  of  acetic  acid 
on  aniline.  It  is  odorless,  slightly  bitter,  spar- 
ingly soluble  in  water,  but  freely  so  in  alcohol, 
•ether,  and  chloroform.  Chemically,  it  is  phenyl- 
acetamide,  CH,C0NHC3»«  It  is  known  also  by 
the  trade  name  antifebrin.  Its  action  resembles 
that  of  antipyrine(q.v.) ,  but  is  less  likely  to  cause 
•eruptions,  respiratory  disturbance,  cyanosis,  and 
collapse,  and  its  administration  is  followed  by 
less  sweating.  In  health  it  does  not  affect  the 
temperature  to  any  extent.  Its  uses  are  similar 
to  those  of  antipyrine,  but  being  insoluble  it 
•cannot  be  used  hypodermatically,  and  is  gener- 
ally given  in  tablet,  capsule  or  wafer.  The  dose 
required  is  much  smaller  than  that  of  antipyrine. 

ACETATES,  fis'«-tftts.  The  salts  of  acetic 
acid,  which  are  generally  prepared  by  the  action 
of  acetic  acid  on  metallic  carbonates  or  hydrox- 
ides. Most  acetates  are  soluble  in  water.  To 
prove  the  presence  of  an  acetate  in  a  solution, 
the  analytical  chemist  adds  to  the  solution  some 
«trong  sulphuric  a<;id  and  a  little  alcohol  and 
heats  the  mixture  for  a  few  seconds;  by  this 
treatment  of  an  acetate  solution  ethyl  acetic 


ester  is  produced,  which  is  readily  recognized  by 
its  pleasant  and  characteristic  odor.  Some  of 
the  acetates  are:  {!) Aluminium  acetate.  This 
has  been  obtained  only  in  its  aqueous  solution, 
which  is  used  as  a  mordant  under  the  name 
of  "red  liquor."  (2)  The  ocefote  o/ iron,  known 
as  "black  liquor,"  is  likewise  used  as  a  mor- 
dant in  dyeing  and  printing  cotton.  The 
"acetates  of  (3)  lead,  (4)  ammonium,  and  (5) 
potassium  are  much  used  in  medicine.  Lead  ace- 
tate, commonly  known  as  "sugar  of  lead,"  is 
used  for  external  applications  as  an  astringent. 
Ammonium  acetate  is  used  to  promote  perspira- 
tion; it  is  prepared  best  by  passing  an  excess  of 
gaseous  ammonia  into  strong  acetic  acid.  Po- 
tassium acetate  is  very  largely  used  as  a  diu- 
retic. Other  metallic  acetates  are  mentioned  un- 
der the  names  of  the  metals  (qq.v.). 

ACETIC  ACID,  CHjCOOH.  The  sour  prin- 
ciple of  vinegar,  an  acid  composed  chemically 
of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  The  commer- 
cial acid  is  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
acetates,  dye-stuffs,  etc.  Concentrated  acetic 
acid  burns  the  skin,  and  is  therefore  applied  as 
a  caustic  to  remove  small  warts  and  corns.  Like 
any  other  acid,  if  taken  internally  for  any  length 
of  time,  dilute  acetic  acid  impairs  the  digestion 
and  absorption  of  food. 

Acetic  acid  occurs  here  and  there  in  the 
organic  world.  It  is  found  ready  formed  in 
sweat  and  other  animal  secretions,  as  well  as  in 
the  juices  of  various  plants.  It  is  manufactured 
either  by  the  oxidation  of  ordinary  alcohol 
through  fermentation  (see  Vineoab),  or  by  the 
destructive  distillation  of  wood.  The  aqueous 
product  obtained  in  the  latter  process  is  sub- 
jected to  fractional  distillation,  and  the  fraction 
constituting  impure  acetic  acid  (called  pyroUg- 
neous  (tdd)  is  neutralized  with  soda  or  lime.  In 
this  manner  a  solution  of  sodium  or  calcium 
acetate  is  obtained;  this  solution  is  evaporated 
to  dryness,  and  the  remaining  salt  is  freed  from 
water  and  organic  impurities  by  heating  above 
400°  F.  Pure  acetic  acid  is  prepared  by  dis- 
tilling the  acetates  thus  obtained  with  strong 
sulphuric  acid.  The  pure  anhydrous  acid  is  known 
as  glacial  acetic  acid;  at  temperatures  below 
62°  F.  it  is  solid  and  crystalline;  above  that 
temperature  it  forms  a  colorless  liquid  readily 
known  by  its  pungent,  penetrating  odor.  Since 
carbon  is  one  of  its  constituent  elements,  it  is,  of 
course,  classed  with  the  compounds  of  organic 
chemistry.  It  is  a  comparatively  weak  acid,  its 
salts  being  broken  up  not  only  by  the  strong 
mineral  acids,  but  even  by  many  organic  acids. 
Besides  the  methods  just  mentioned,  acetic 
acid  can  be  made  by  synthesis  from  the  constit- 
uent elements.  When  electric  sparks  are  passed 
between  carbon  poles  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydro- 
gen, acetylene  gas  is  produced;  and  when  oxygen 
(furnished,  say,  by  chromic  acid)  is  made  to  act 
upon  acetylene  in  the  presence  of  water,  the 
acetylene  combines  with  oxygen  and  water,  and, 
as  a  result,  acetic  acid  is  formed  according  to 
the  following  chemical  equation: 

C,H,    -f   O   -I-  H^  =      C,H,0, 
Acetylene  Acetic  acid 

It  would  not  pay,  however,  to  use  this  method 
in  manufacturing  acetic  acid  for  practical  pur- 
poses. 

ACETO- ACETIC  (fi8'6-t«-4-se'tIk)  ESTEB, 
CHjCGCHjCOOCH,.  A  colorless  liquid  organic 
substance  obtained  by  the   action  of   metallic 
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sodium  on  the  ester  formed  by  the  union  of  acetic 
acid  and  ordinary  alcohol  (i.e.,  ethyl  acetic 
ester).  Aceto-acetic  ester  mixes  in  all  propor- 
tions with  alcohol  or  with  ether,  but  is  only 
sparingly  soluble  in  water.  It  boils  at  180°  C. 
The  two  hydrogen  atoms  of  its  CH,  group  are 
capable  of  being  replaced  either  by  metals  or 
by  hydrocarbon  radicles  like  methyl  (CH,), 
ethyl  (CjHj),  etc.,  and  the  substitution  products 
thus  obtained  yield,  on  treatment  with  acids  and 
alkalies,  a  variety  of  important  carbon  com- 
pounds. The  ester  is,  therefore,  extensively  used 
for  the  artificial  preparation  of  various  sub- 
stances for  Bcientiflc  purposes. 

ACETONE,  is'i-ton,  or  Dihethtl  Ketonb, 
CHjCOCH,.  A  colorless  organic  liquid  boiling 
at  56°  .3  C,  and  having  at  20°  a  specific  grav- 
ity of  0.79is.  It  is  volatile  and  inflammable,  has 
a  pleasant  ethereal  odor,  dissolves  various  organ- 
ic substances  such  as  fats  and  resins,  and  mixes 
in  all  proportions  with  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 
It  is  separated  from  its  aqueous  solutions 
by  means  of  calcium  chloride.  It  dissolves  con- 
siderable quantities  of  acetylene  gas  (q.v.),  and 
absorbs  a  very  large  amount  of  sulphurous 
anhydride.  It  is  used  as  a  solvent  as  well  as 
for  the  manufacture  of  chloroform,  iodoform, 
etc.  Acetone  is  produced  when  various  organic 
substances  are  subjected  to  destructive  distil- 
lation; it  is  thus  found  in  pyroligneous  spirit 
(see  Methti.  Alcohol)  obtained  by  the  dry 
distillation  of  wood.  It  is  separated  from  wood 
spirit  by  distilling  over  calcium  chloride.  It  is 
usually  prepared  by  distilling  barium  acetate 
at  a  moderate  heat,  according  to  the  follow- 
ing chemical  equation: 

(CH,C0O),Ba  =  C,H,0   +  BaCO, 
Bariam  acetate  Acetone 

The  somewhat  impure  product  obtained  either 
from  wood  spirit  or  from  barium  acetate  may 
be  readily  purified  and  dehydrated  by  the  use  of 
the  acid  sulphite  of  sodium,  with  which  it  com- 
bines to  form  a  crystalline  solid  compound. 
Pure  acetone  is  obtained  from  the  latter  by  dis- 
tilling with  sodium  carbonate.  When  acted  on 
by  chlorine  in  the  presence  of  alkali,  acetone  is 
converted  into  chloroform.  Iodoform  is  sim- 
ilarly produced  by  the  action  of  iodine  (in  am- 
monium iodide  solution)  and  ammonia  upon 
acetone,  the  reaction  forming  the  most  sensitive 
test  for  acetone  that  is  known  to  chemists.  When 
acetone  is  distilled  with  strong  sulphuric  acid, 
mesitylene  is  produced;  this  reaction  has  been 
of  great  value  in  determining  the  chemical  con- 
stitution of  a  vast  number  of  benzene  derivatives 
allied  to  mesitylene.  Acetone  occurs  in  small 
(quantities  in  the  blood,  and  is  present  in  the 
liquid  passing  over  when  urine  is  distilled.  It 
has  long  been  known  to  chemists  as  a  product 
of  distillation  of  acetates;  its  composition  was 
first  determined  by  Liebig  and  Dumas  in  1832. 

ACETONES.     See  Ketones. 

ACETYL,  fts'fr-tll.  An  atomic  group  or  radi- 
cle in  organic  chemistry.  See  Cabbon  Com- 
pounds. 

ACETTTLENE  (from  acetjfl),  HC=CH.  A 
colorless  gas  composed  chemically  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen.  It  is  present  in  small  quantities  in  ordi- 
nary illuminating  gas,  and  has  a  characteristic 
disagreeable  odor  somewhat  resembling  that  of 
garlic.  Its  "critical  temperature"  is  37°  C. 
(about  98°.6   F.) ;    that  is  to  say,   no  matter 


how  great  the  pressure  to  which  it  may  be  sub- 
jected above  37°  it  will  remain  gaseous,  while 
at  37°  a  certain  pressure,  called  the  "critical 
pressure,"  is  necessary  and  sufficient  to  liquefy 
it;  the  critical  pressure  of  acetylene  is  68  at- 
mospheres. Acetylene  burns  with  a  brilliant 
flame  and  is  used  as  an  illuminant.  It  is  best 
made  for  scientific  as  well  as  for  industrial  pur- 
poses by  the  action  of  water  on  the  carbide 
of  calcium  (q.v.).  It  is  thus  produced,  for  in- 
stance, in  bicycle  "gas  lamps."  The  various 
appairatus  devised  for  the  manufacture  of  acety- 
lene produces  it  either  in  the  gaseous  state  or, 
by  immediate  compression,  in  the  liquefied  state. 
We  will  distinguish  two  types  of  apparatus. 
In  the  first,  the  carbide  ia  contained  in  an 
appropriate  reservoir,  into  which  ■voater  ia 
introduced  at  a  required  rate.  Such  apparatus 
is  rather  inconvenient  and  somewhat  dangerous, 
for  the  reason  that  in  the  mass  of  carbide  con- 
siderable rise  of  temperature  may  occur  at  the 
point  immediately  attacked  by  water;  besides, 
a  crust  of  lime  may  form  on  the  surface  of  a 
lump  of  carbide,  and  when  the  water  at  last 
penetrates  to  the  core  of  the  lump  a  sudden  and 
more  or  less  violent  reaction  may  ensue;  all  of 
which  would  naturally  result  in  uneven  genera- 
tion of  gas,  variations  of  pressure,  and,  perhaps, 
the  explosive  inflammation  of  the  gas.  In  the 
second  type  of  apparatus,  on  the  contn  ry,  the 
carbide  is  thrown  into  a  considerable  mass  of 
water,  whereby  undue  elevations  of  temperature 
and  irregularity  of  action  are  completely  avoid- 
ed. As  the  presence  of  impurities  in  acety- 
lene adds  considerably  to  the  danger  of  using  the 
gas,  various  methods  of  purification  have  been 
proposed.  Now,  the  nature  and  quantity  of  im- 
purity in  acetylene  depends  entirely  on  the  com- 
position of  the  carbide  used  in  its  manufacture, 
and  a  very  pure  acetylene  has  been  produced  on 
quite  a  large  scale  simply  by  employing  a  pure 
carbide.  With  air  or  oxygen  acetylene  forms 
extremely  explosive  mixtures;  mere  external 
friction  of  a  vessel  in  which  such  a  mixture  is 
contained  may  cause  an  explosion.  But  even 
when  isolated  and  pure  acetylene  is  explosive 
if  kept  under  pressure  of  more  than  two  atmos- 
pheres; and  it  is  very  dangerous  indeed  when 
preserved  in  liquid  form.  It  has,  instead,  been 
stored  in  solution  in  ordinary  acetone,  which 
absorbs  considerable  quantities  of  it.  If  the 
pressure  under  which  the  gas  is  dissolved  in 
acetone  is  not  very  great,  explosion  can  occur 
only  in  the  gaseous  volume  above  the  surface  of 
the  liquid;  the  dissolved  portion  of  the  gas 
does  not  take  part  in  the  explosion.  Under  any 
circumstances,  sudden  compression  of  a  volume 
of  acetylene  may  cause  an  explosion.  Acetylene 
is  slightly,  if  at  all,  poisonous;  it  is  certainly 
much  less  poisonous  than  ordinary  illuminating 
gas. 

Acetylene  contains  a  high  percentage  of  car- 
bon, and  the  amount  of  heat  generated  in  its 
combustion  is  very  large.  These  are  the  causes 
to  which  its  high  illuminating  power  is  due; 
for,  in  order  that  a  flame  may  be  luminous,  it 
must  contain  a  large  amount  of  carbon  par- 
ticles, and  its  temperature  must  be  high  enough 
to  keep  those  particles  in  a  state  of  incandes- 
cence. In  order  that  acetylene  may  yield  a 
large  amount  of  light,  it  must  be  properly 
burned.  The  numerous  burners  devised  for 
this  purpose  are  constructed  with  a  view  to 
burning  either   pure   acetylene  or   mixtures   of 
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acetylene  and  other  gases,  such  as  nitrogen,  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  and  especially  marsh  gas.  We 
reproduce  here  the  Perrodil 
burner,  which,  while  adapted 
for  use  with  pure  acetylene,  al- 
lows it  to  be  sufficiently  mixed 
with  air  before  it  reaches  the 
point  a,  where  it  begins  to 
burn. 

Acetylene  is  one  of  the  cheap- 
est illuminants.  It  has,  be- 
sides, the  important  advantage  over  other  il- 
luminants of  being  easily  produced  and  requiring 
n6  special  establishment  for  its  manufacture. 
In  the  opinion  of  eminent  experts,  the  danger 
connected  with  storing  it  even  in  large  quanti- 
ties is  not  great  enough  to  justify  a  verdict 
against  its  introduction  into  common  use. 

We  will  mention  a  few  other  uses  to  which 
acetylene  may  be  applied: 

1.  If  calcium  carbide  were  cheaper,  acetylene 
might  be  used  as  an  enricher;  i.e.,  to  increase 
the  illuminating  power  of  coal  gas  and  of  other 
combustible  gases. 

2.  When  acetylene  is  passed  into  an  alkaline 
solution    of    iodine,    the   substance    di-iodoform 

(CJ,)  is  produced.  This  substance  possesses 
the  antiseptic  properties  of  ordinary  iodoform 
without  having  the  strong  and  annoying  odor 
of  that  substance.  In  the  last  few  years  di- 
iodoform  has  been  manufactured  on  an  indus- 
trial scale. 

3.  Under  the  influence  of  electric  sparks  acety- 
lene combines  directly  with  nitrogen  to  form 
prussic  (hydrocyanic)  acid.  It  might,  there- 
fore, be  used  in  the  cyanide  industry. 

4.  A  process  has  been  patented  in  Gtermany 
for  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  acetylene. 

5.  When  heated  with  hydrogen,  acetylene  is 
converted  into  ethylene,  and  by  the  action  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  water  the  latter  yields  or- 
dinary alcohol.  It  has  been  argued  that  if  pure 
alcohol,  manufactured  by  this  method,  could  be 
substituted  as  an  article  of  commerce  for  the 
highly  toxic  liquors  so  freely  sold  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  a  great  deal  would  be  accomplished 
toward  diminishing  the  evil  of  alcoholism.  Un- 
der the  present  conditions,  however,  the  process 
would  be  too  expensive. 

Chemically,  acetylene  is  an  unsaturated  com- 
pound, the  first  of  an  important  series  of  hydro- 
carbons. It  is  said  to  be  "unsaturated"  because 
it  combines  with  bromine  and  the  other  halo- 
gens without  at  the  same  time  losing  any  of  its 
own  elements.  It  combines  in  a  similar  man- 
ner with  hydrogen.  By  heating  a  mixture  of 
acetylene  and  hydrogen,  ethylene  gas  may  be  ob- 
tained, and  this  can  be  further  transformed  into 
ethane  gas  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  in  the 
presence  of  "platinum  black"  (finely  divided 
platinum).  Since  from  ethylene  gas  and  ethane 
we  can  derive  innumerable  other  compounds,  it 
was  a  highly  important  problem  to  prepare 
acetylene  itself  directly  from  its  elements.  This 
problem  solved,  we  could  claim  that  we  have 
been  able  to  effect  the  complete  synthesis  of  all 
those  compounds;  that  is  to  say,  that  we  can 
prepare  them  artificially  without  using  any  com- 
pound occurring  ready  formed  in  nature.  The 
importance  of  the  problem  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
it  has  been  asserted  that  many  such  compounds 
could  not  be  obtained  artificially;  that  mys- 
tertons  forces  beyond  human  control  could  alone 
produce  tiiem.    The  French  chemist  Berthelot 
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effected  the  interesting  synthesis  of  acetylene  by 
simply  passing  electric  sparks  between  carbon 
poles  placed  in  a  vessel  filled  with  hydrogen. 
Under  such  conditions  the  carbon  of  the  poles 
combines  directly  with  hydrogen  to  form  acety- 
lene. 

In  conclusion,  another  important  property  of 
acetylene  may  be  mentioned.  When  acetylene 
is  passed  into  a  solution  of  a  cuprous  salt  (say, 
cuprous  chloride),  containing  some  ammonia,  a 
curiou?  and  characteristic  compound  of  acetylene 
and  copper  is  obtained,  called  copper  acetylide. 
When  a  chemist  is  called  upon  to  determine 
whether  acetylene  is  present  or  absent  in  a  given 
mixture,  he  tescs  it  with  a  solution  of  cuprous 
chloride  containing  some  ammonia;  the  forma- 
tion of  copper  acetylide  proves  the  presence  of 
acetylene.  It  is  currently  believed  that  the  ex- 
plosive compound  of  copper  and  acetylene  will 
form  whenever  acetylene  comes  in  contact  with 
metallic  copper  or  its  alloys.  This  idea  has, 
however,  been  proved  positively  false;  there  is 
no  danger  whatever  in  storing  acetylene  in 
metallic  vessels  of  any  kind.  Consult:  V.  B. 
Lewes,  Acetylene:  a  Handbook  for  the  Student 
and  Manufacturer  (New  York,  1900).  Caro, 
Ludwig,  and  Vogel,  Handbuch  fur  Acetylen  in 
techniacher  und  iciasenschaftlicher  Hinaisht 
(Braunschweig,  1904).  A  technical  journal  de- 
voted to  the  acetylene  industry  [Zeitschrift  fur 
Oalciumcarhid-Fahrikation  und  Acetylen-Be- 
leuchtung)  was  established  at  Suhl  in  1897  and 
has,  since  1900,  been  published  at  Berlin. 

ACHMA.,  k-Wk  (Qk.'Jix<i^)-  (1)  The  south- 
east part  of  Thessaly,  the  legendary  home  of 
Achilles.  (2.)  The  northern  part  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, bordering  on  the  Corinthian  Gulf.  The 
land  rising  gradually  from  the  coast  to  the  hills 
of  the  interior  was  famed  in  ancient  times  for 
fertility  in  production  of  oil,  wine,  and  fruits, 
while  the  wooded  mountains  contained  much 
game.  In  the  modem  kingdom  of  Greece  Achea 
forms  a  nome,  or  department,  in  the  extreme 
northwest  of  the  Morea,  and  its  chief  town  is 
Patras.  Ebccepting  the  west  coast,  the  land  is 
fertile,  and  produces  corn,  wine,  and  oil. 

In  early  times  the  Ach^ans  held  more 
or  less  aloof  from  participation  in  the  affairs 
of  the  rest  of  Greece.  There  were  twelve  prin- 
cipal towns,  the  names  ot  which,  according  to 
Herodotus,  were  Pellene,  jEgeira,  JEgee,  Bura, 
Helice,  JEgium,  Rhypes,  Patrse,  Pharie,  Olenus, 
Dyme,  and  Tritiea,  and  these  formed  a  confeder- 
acy, with  Helice  at  the  head.  After  the  destruc- 
tion of  Helice  by  an  earthquake  in  373  B.C., 
i^gium  took  its  place  as  the  chief  city  of  the 
confederacy.  The  wars  and  rivalries  which  pre- 
vailed after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great 
brought  about  the  complete  dissolution  of  the 
ancient  bond,  but  a  new  union  was  formed  in 
280  B.C.,  which  gradually  extended  itself,  and  in 
a  few  years  comprised  the  ten  cities,  Patrie, 
Dyme,  Pharse,  Tritsea,  Leontium,  Mgeira,,  Pellene, 
MgivLm,  Bura,  and  Ceryneia.  This  second  con- 
federacy was  known  as  the  Achaean  League.  It 
first  came  into  prominence  as  an  important 
factor  in  Greek  and  Hellenic  politics  in  249  B.C., 
when  Aratus  joined  thereto  his  native  cit^, 
Sicyon.  The  aim  of  the  league  was  from  thi» 
time  forth  to  free  the  GreSc  peninsula  from 
Macedonian  rule.  In  242  B.C.  tne  Macedonian 
garrison  was  driven  from  Corinth,  and  this  city 
was  brought  into  the  confederacy.  Before  ihe 
last  quarter  of  that  century  the  league  had 
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reached  its  most  fiouristaing  period  of  deyelop- 
ment.  It  included  the  whole  of  northern  and 
middle  Peloponnesus  and  many  cities  in  other 
parts  of  Greece. 

The  government  of  the  league  afTords  perhaps 
the  best  example  in  antiquity  of  the  federal 
system.  In  foreign  affairs  the  union  acted 
as  a  whole,  but  in  internal  affairs  each  city 
was  a  unit,  and  had  equal  rights  with  every 
other  city.  Also,  each  state  still  preserved  its 
entire  independence.  There  was  a  public  council 
which  met  regularly  twice  eveiy  year,  in  spring 
and  in  autumn,  and  was  attended,  not  by  depu- 
ties, but  in  person  by  all  male  citizens  of  thirty 
years  of  age  or  over.  The  meeting-place  of  the 
council  was  at  first  a  grove  near  JEginm,  but 
later  Philoposmen  instituted  a  change,  whereby 
meetings  were  designed  to  be  held  in  rotation 
at  the  various  cities  belonging  to  the  league.  In 
this  council  the  affairs  of  the  league  were 
brought  up  to  bo  discussed  and  passed  upon, 
and  a  record  was  kept  of  the  proceedings.  The 
-chief  officer  of  the  league  was  the  strategoa, 
who  had  as  subordinates  a  hipparchos  and  a 
nauarchos.  There  was  also  a  secretary.  The 
strategos  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
and  general  executive  officer.  He  was  assisted 
in  the  duty  of  calling  together  the  assembly  and 
presiding  thereat  by  a  board  of  ten  demiurgi. 
For  some  years  the  league  maintained  its  indepen- 
dence against  all  enemies.  Something  of  the  old 
power  of  Greece  seemed  to  return,  and  there 
was  a  promise  of  permanent  union;  but  it  soon 
appeared  that  the  league  was  bent  on  its  own 
destruction.  Instead  of  presenting  a  firm  front 
Against  the  common  foes  of  Greece,  its  members 
were  divided  by  continual  discords.  The  ^to- 
lian  League  was  a  formidable  rival,  and  the 
Spartans,  led  by  King  Cleomenes  III.,  pressed 
the  confederacy  so  hard  that  Aratus  was  finally 
compelled  to  seek  the  alliance  of  the  Macedonian 
king,  Antigonus  Doson. 

This  act  was  nothing  less  than  the  begin- 
ning of  the  dependency  of  the  Achtean  League 
on  the  Macedonian  power.  Another  dangeroxis 
enemy  was  Rome.  Led  by  the  wise  and  ener- 
getic policy  of  Philopcemen,  of  Megalopolis,  the 
Acbieans  held  out  against  enemies  at  home  and 
abroad  for  a  number  of  years,  but  in  198  B.C. 
they  were  induced  to  ally  themselves  with  the 
Romans.  In  192  B.C.  Philopoeraen  appeared  at 
Sparta  and  compelled  that  city  to  join  the  league, 
and  by  the  following  year  the  whole  of  Pelopon- 
nesus had  come  over  to  the  union.  This  power, 
however,  lasted  but  a  short  time.  The  hostilities 
of  Sparta,  the  intrigues  of  the  Romans,  and 
internal  dissensions  combined  to  bring  about 
the  fall  of  the  confederacy.  In  167  B.C.  a  whole- 
sale deportation  of  leading  Achteans  to  Rome  as 
hostages  took  place.  In  146  b.c.  the  Achieans 
were  defeated  at  Corinth  by  the  Roman  general 
Mummius.  This  defeat  not  only  dissolved  the 
league,  but  destroyed  the  political  independence 
of  Greece.  Southern  and  central  Greece,  under 
the  name  of  Achsea,  became  a  Roman  province. 
Polybius,  who  was  one  of  the  Achseans  taken  to 
Rome  as  hostages  in  167  B.C.,  has  given  an  ex- 
tended account  of  the  league  in  his  history  of 
the  period  between  220  B.C.  and  146  B.C.  Consult: 
Schorn,  Oeschichte  Oriechcnlands  von  der  Ent-, 
slehung  aclolischen  und  achdischen  BundeB 
(Bonn,  1833)  ;  Drumann,  Jdecn  zur  Oeschichte 
<tes  Verfalls  der  griechiachen.  Staaten  (Berlin, 
1811);     Hertzberg,     Geschichte     Oriechenlanda 


uttter  den  Rdmem  (Halle,  1876) ;  and  Freeman, 
History  of  Federal  Government  (second  edition, 
London,  1893). 

(3.)  Under  the  Romans,  the  province  contain- 
ing all  Greece  except  Thessaly  and  Macedonia, 

ACKMASS,  &-kS'anz  (Gk.  'Kxatol,  Achaioi). 
One  of  the  races  of  ancient  Greece.  In  Homer  the 
name  sometimes  includes  all  the  Greeks.  The 
Acheans  inhabited  the  southeastern  part  of 
Thessaly  and  much  of  the  Peloponnesus.  By  the 
Dorian  invasion  they  were  crowded  into  the 
northwestern  corner  of  the  Peloponnesus,  where 
they  later  formed  the  Achtean  Ijcague.  (See 
AcH«A.)  In  mythology,  their  ancestor  was 
Acheus,  son  of  Xuthus  and  grandson  of  Hellen 
(q.v.). 

ACH/EKENBS,  ft-k5m'6-nez  (Gk.  Axat/if^iK, 
Achaimenes),  ACBi'MMENIDM.  The  names 
of  the  progenitor  and  of  the  dynasty  of  ancient 
Persian  kings,  Cyrus,  Cambyses,  Darius,  Xerxes, 
Artaxerxes,  and  their  successors.  The  rule  of  the 
Acheemenida!  over  Iran  lasted  558-330  B.C.  In 
the  old  Persian  inscriptions  Darius  proudly 
traces  his  lineage  back  to  Haxamanisiya  (in 
Greek,  'Axeu/uv^),  as  the  founder  of  the  royal 
line,  and  states  that  from  him  the  family  re- 
ceived the  name  Achsmenians. 

ACHAIA.     See  Ach^a.. 

ACHAMOTH,  ftk'a-moth.  In  the  theological 
system  of  Valentinus  (q.v.)  the  Gnostic,  a  per- 
sonification of  a  form  of  wisdom  inferior  to  the 
pure  Sophia.  She  is  the  mother  of  the  world- 
maker,  Demiurgus.    See  Deiciuboe. 

ACHAQTJA,  ft-cha'kwft.  An  Indian  tribe  of 
Arawakan  stock,  which  formerly  inhabited  the 
forests  of  the  upper  Orinoco  region  in  northeast- 
ern Colombia.  They  were  prominently  men- 
tioned in  the  last  century,  but  were  entirely 
uncivilized,  practicing  tattooing,  polyandry,  and 
the  destruction  of  female  infants.  About  500 
were  still  known  to  exist  on  the  Rio  Muco  about 
the  year  1850. 

ACHABD,  Hc.'art,  Franz  Karl  (1753-1821). 
A  German  physicist  and  chemist,  born  in  Berlin. 
He  is  remembered  chiefly  as  the  founder  of  the 
beet-sugar  industry.  He  devoted  several  years 
to  investigating  the  best  methods  of  raising 
sugar-beets  and  of  producing  sugar  on  an  indus- 
trial scale.  Finally,_at  the  instance  of  the  King 
of  Prussia,  experiments  were  successfully  car- 
ried out  in  Berlin  about  1800,  and  as  a  result 
Achard  was  enabled  to  establish  in  1801  the  first 
sugar  manufactory.  He  wrote  Die  europHisnke 
Zuckerfabrikation  aus  Runkelrilben  in  Fer6t»- 
dung  mit  der  Bereitnng  des  Brannttpeins  (1812). 
Achard  was  for  a  time  director  of  the  class  of 
physics  in  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences,  and 
published  four  volumes  of  Vorlesungen  Uber 
Experimentalphysik  (1790-92). 

ACTTATtP,  &'shKr',  Louis  Am£d£b  Euo^nk 
(1814-75).  A  French  novelist.  He  was  born 
in  Marseilles,  and  was  at  first  a  merchant.  H« 
entered  newspaper  work  in  his  native  place; 
continued  it  in  Paris,  and  went  as  a  reporter  to 
Spain  with  the  Due  de  Montpensier  in  1846, 
and  followed  the  French  armies  in  1870.  But  he 
is  chiefly  known  as  a  novelist,  his  romances 
being  numerous.  Among  them  are  La  belle 
rose  (1847)  ;  Les  misses  d'un  millionnaire 
(1861);  and  Histoire  d'un  Homme  (1863).  He 
also  wrote  several  plays,  among  them  Histoire 
dc  mes  amis  (1874). 
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AtmAXaiASrU,  a  kJiful -mz,  'Tbe  (Ok. 
'jLX*pit»Ct  Aekomaw).  A  «ameAy  ti  Aristoph- 
•■as  («.<r.)  produced  in  Athens  at  the  iertival 
<at  the  Leaiea,  42S  buc.,  xiader  the  Maime  of  CaUAa- 
tmttM.  The  title  conec  froat  the  character  of 
the  dMrua  imm  of  Adtamse,  aai  Attic  deme  near 
MouBt  Parnes,  aad  the  play  is  in  OMoeitioii  to 
the  dem«orstic  policy  of  war  meuv  Sparta. 
IDicn»yoiiB,  the  Ihero,  ia  an  honest  farmeir  who 
is  tised  at  the  fighting  and  hie  jutteadant  loaaee, 
aad  finally  makes  a  private  treaty  with  the 
litteedienooiaBa.  IThis  leads  to  a  iaroicaj  but 
briUiant  display  of  the  contrasts  between  the 
-disoonrforts  of  war  and  the  jeys  of  peaee. 

ACHATES,  &^kS'<tez  (modem  Dtrillo).  (1.) 
A  river  in  southern  Sicily  tSmt  gav«  its  nanie  to 
the  qgate  (aohatea)  -wiidi  mm  found  there, 
according  to  PHny  (87,  139).  («.)  A  faithful 
companion  of  ^neas  in  Itis  waaderiags  (Tergil, 
XneiA,  i.,  188),  whenee  the  name  pdue  Achates 
applied  to  any  faithful  friend. 

ACHBEV,  i-ohfin'.    See  Acuix. 

ACHSXiOTTfi,  &k'6-lTrtte  (Gk.  'AxefufiK,  A<>he- 
lios,  now  called  Aspropotanjoe,  i.e.,  White  River, 
Iroin  the  cream  color  of  its  waters ) .  The  largest 
river  in  Greece  (Map:  Greece,  C  6).  It  rises  in 
Mount  Kndus,  flows  southward,  separating 
.£tolia  from  Acamania,  and  falls  inte  the  Ionian 
Sea.    It  is  over  100  miles  long,  and  uenavigable. 

AGHJEEVBACE.  The  name  of  the  two  most 
celebrated  landscape  ipainters  of  tite  DUsseldorf 
boUaol.  AnbB£A8  (1815 — ).  the  elder,  was  born 
Al  Cassel,  September  BO,  1815.  He  was  the  first 
l^eat  realist  ui  landscape,  modelling  his  art  upon 
the  Dutch  painters  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
His  vision  wa£  clear  and  sober,  but  he  lacked 
appreciation  of  the  sentiment  in  nature.  His  prin- 
cipal works  include  "Hardanger  Fjord"  (1843, 
DUsseldoitf).,  "The  Pontine  Marshes"  (1846, 
Munich),  amd  "TJie  Fisii  Market  at  Ostend" 
( 1866,  Berlin').  Be  was  represented  at  the  World's 
FAir  in  St.  Louis  by  "Low  Tide."  His  works  are 
numerous  in  the  private  galleries  of  the  United 
Htates,  and  he  is  represented  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum,  New  York,  and  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy  at  Philadelphia.  His  brother  and  pupil 
Oswald  (1827 — )  was  bom  at  Dllsseldori,  Feb- 
ruary 11,  1827,  and  studied  at  the  DHsseldorf 
Aeademy.  His  journey  to  Italy  in  1850-51  deter- 
mined the  character  of  his  subjects,  whicli  are 
Swiss  and  Italian.  Although  his  style  is  more 
ideal  than  hie  brother's,  it  is  lees  powerful.  His 
principal  works  include:  "A  Fimeral  at  Night  in 
Palestrina"  (1859,  Dllsseldorf ).  the  "Gulf  of 
Naples"  and  other  subjects  ( 1880.  Dresden ) .  His 
(laintings  are  also  numerous  in  the  I'nited  Ktatee, 
and  he  \m»  represented  at  the  World's  Fair  in  8t. 
Louis  by  "Sea  at  Sunrise."  "The  Arch  of  Con- 
slantine,"  and  "I^ke  Nenii." 

ACKBXE,  ft-ken',  also  AcnEWifM  and 
Akenb  (Ok.  a,  a,  priv.  -f  ;fai'i'e(r,  ohainein,  to 
gape).  A  seed-like  frurt  such  as  is  character- 
istic of  the  great  family  of  CompoHitoi,  to  which 
belong  sunflowers,  thistles,  dandelions,  etc.  The 
pits  rf  the  atrawberry  and  the  small  fruits  form- 
ing a  head  in  the  centre  of  a  bottercnp  are  also 
a^nca.  The  seed-like  appearance  arises  from 
the  faot  that  the  wall  of  the  seed-vessel  hardens 
and  invests  the  solitary  seed  so  closely  as  to 
seem  like  an  outer  coat,    flee  FBOn. 

ACHEirSEE,  ao'en-zu.  A  lake  in  north 
T/rol,  Austria,  20  milee  northeast  of  Innsbruck. 
Vol.  L  —  7. 


It  is  5^  miles  long  aad  a  half  mile  broad.  Its 
picturesque  shores  dotted  with  hotels  and  villas 
are  much  frequented  as  summer  resorts.  Steam- 
ers ply  on  its  waters. 

ACHZarWAXL,  <SoTTFK]D>  <  1719-78).  One 
of  the  moat  inflaeittial  Germaa  eoononic  and 
politieal  sctentists  of  the  18th  oeotury.  Be- 
sides works  on  tiatiural  law,  history,  and  polit- 
ieal scienoe,  he  was  author  of  an  important 
treatise  entitled  SimatimerfitemMig  der  hetelifei* 
vomelufusten  fJuropiUaehen  Reiohe  (1782),  in 
which  he  treated  not  only  the  political  eonsti- 
tations,  but  the  economic  and  social  caiMlitian  of 
the  principal  nations.  His  method  was  statis- 
tical, and  the  effect  of  his  work  was  to  popularise 
the  «ge  of  statistics  in  Germany.  Certain  of  has 
disciples  claimed  for  him  the  t^tle  of  founder  <af 
statistical  science;  but  such  a  claim  cannot  be 
defended  in  view  of  tl»e  priority  of  Patty,  Cour- 
ing,  and  other  writers  in  the  use  of  this  method. 

ACHEBON,  ftk'e-rta  (Gk. 'Ax^pwi-,  Acher«n). 
The  name  given  to  several  rivers  by  the  an- 
cients. The  best  known  is  the  Acheron  in  Thee- 
protis,  wliich  flows  through  the  lake  Acherusia, 
and  pours  itself  into  the  Ionian  Sea.  According 
to  Pausanias,  Homer  borrowed  from  the  river  in 
Thesprotis  the  name  of  his  infernal  Aclieron. 
In  the  later  poets  and  mythographers  Acheron 
is  the  name  of  a  river  or  lake  in  the  lower 
world  across  which  the  souls  of  the  dead  were 
obliged  to  pass.  (See  Styx.)  The  lake  Acl>e- 
rusia  in  Thesprotis  was  regarded  as  an  entrance 
to  the  lower  world,  and  the  name  was  also  ap- 
lied  to  a  walled  enclosure  near  a  temple  at  Her- 
raione  in  Ai:goli8_,  and  a  promontory  near  Hera- 
cleia  in  Pontus. 

k  CHEVAL  (A'she-vAK)  rOSXTXOST  (Fr.  d 
ohoval,  on  horseback).  A  military  term  to  de- 
note tiae  position  of  an  army  wttere  a  river  or 
highway  separatee  considerable  portions  of  the 
troops  and  is  perjpendicular  to  the  front.  When 
the  perpendicular  to  the  front  is  formed  by  a 
riwer,  possession  of  a  bridge  is  necessary  in  order 
to  secure  the  effective  co-opecation  of  the  troops 
on  both  sides. 

ACHHiL,  'flk'tl,  or  SAGOil!  JXLE.  An  island 
off  the  west  ooast  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Mayo.  It  is  15  >4  miles  long  by  12  Vj  miles  broad, 
and  has  several  mountains  composed  of  mica 
slate,  about  200U  feet  higli.  There  are  several 
villages.    Population  about  5000. 

ACHUXBA,  ak'Il-le'ft  (Lat.  achilleos,  mil- 
foil, yarrow,  said  to  have  been  discovered  by 
Achilles).  A  genus  of  plants  of  about  eighty 
sjiecies,  of  the  natural  order  Composita',  having 
small  flowers  disposed  in  corymbs,  and  the  recep- 
tacle covered  with  chafl"y  scales.  Tlie  florets  of 
the  ray  arc  fertile,  and  have  a  short,  roundish 
tongue  or  lip;  the  florets  of  the  disk  are  herma- 
l)lu<(ditic,tlie  tube  of  the  corolla  flatly  compressed 
and  two-winged;  tlie  involucre  is  imbricated. 
The  common  Yarrow  or  Milfoil  {Achillea  ntillr- 
folium)  abounds  in  all  parts  of  Europe  and  in 
many  parts  of  North  America,  growing  to  al>out 
a  foot  in  height.  It  has  white  or  rose-colored 
flowers.  The  leaves  have  a  bitterish,  aromatic 
taste,  and  little  smell;  the  flowers  have  a 
strong,  aromatic  smell,  with  an  aroniartic  bit- 
ter taste,  and  contain  an  essential  oil,  a  resin, 
bitter  extractive,  gum,  several  salts,  and  tracer 
of  sulphur.  Both  leaves  and  flowers  are  used  in 
nie<licini'  as  a  powerful  stimulant  and  tonic.    The 
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leaves  were  formerly  much  used  for  healing 
wounds,  and  are  still  so  employed  by  the  com- 
mon people  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  and  in 
some  parts  of  the  Continent  of  Europe.  The  ex- 
pressed juice  is  a  popular  spring  medicine  in  Ger- 
many. Yarrow  is  often  sown  along  with  grasses  in- 
tended to  form  permanent  pasture  for  sheep,  but 
in  the  United  States  it  is  generally  considered  a 
weed  in  pastures.  Achillea  moschata,  called 
Musk  Milfoil,  is  cultivated  as  food  for  cattle  in 
Switzerland.  Achillea  moschata,  atrata,  and 
nana — all  natives  of  the  Alps — are  very  aro- 
matic, and  bear  the  name  of  Genipi  or  Glenip. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  Alps  value  them  very 
highly,  and  use  them  for  making  what  is  called 
Swiss  tea.  Achillea  nana  is  said  to  be  used  in  mak- 
ing chartreuse.  They  are  very  stimulating  and 
tonic;  as  are  also  Achillea  setacea  and  Achillea 
nobilis,  both  natives  of  Switzerland  and  other 
middle  parts  of  Europe,  and  Achillea  ageratum, 
a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  used  by  the 
French  as  a  vulnerary,  and  called  herbe  au  char- 
pentier.  Sneezewort  {Achillea  ptarmica)  is  a 
native  of  Europe,  and  somewhat  introduced  into 
the  United  States,  one  to  three  feet  high,  with 
lanceolate  leaves,  and  much  larger  flowers  than 
the  common  Milfoil.  It  g^ows  in  meadows  and 
damp  places.  The  root,  which  is  aromatic,  is 
used  as  a  substitute  for  Pellitory  of  Spain,  and 
the  whole  plant  is  pungent  and  provokes  a  flow 
of  saliva. 

ACHILI.es,  &-kinez  (Gk.  'Axi^^^i,  Aohil- 
leusj.  The  hero  of  Homer's  Iliad,  and  the  type 
of  glorious  youth.  In  the  Homeric  poems  his 
story  is  simple.  The  son  of  King  Peleus  and  the 
sea-goddess  Thetis,  he  was  brought  up  at  his 
father's  court  in  Phthia  until  induced  to  take 
part  in  the  Trojan  War,  preferring  an  early  death 
with  fame  to  a  long  but  inglorious  life.  This 
fate  gives  Achilles  a  tinge  of  melancholy  charac- 
teristic of  the  Greek  mind.  While  the  Greeks 
were  in  camp  before  Troy,  Achilles  plundered  the 
surrounding  country  and  secured  as  his  booty 
the  beautiful  Brisels.  The  Iliad  narrates  the 
vrrath  of  Achilles  because  Agamemnon  deprived 
him  of  his  fair  slave  to  replace  Chrysels,  whom 
he  had  been  forced  to  restore  to  her  father  in 
order  to  avert  the  wrath  of  Apollo  from  the 
Greeks.  In  the  absence  of  Achilles  the  Trojans 
drive  the  Greeks  to  their  ships,  and  their  de- 
struction is  averted  only  when  Achilles  allows 
his  friend,  Patroclus,  to  lead  his  Myrmidons  to 
the  rescue.  Pursuing  the  Trojans  to  their  walls, 
Patroclus  is  slain  by  Hector,  and  Achilles,  over- 
whelmed with  grief,  becomes  reconciled  with 
Agamemnon,  that  he  may  hasten  to  obtain  re- 
venge. He  returns  to  the  fight,  and  after  driv- 
ing the  Trojans  within  the  city,  slays  Hector 
and  drags  his  body  to  the  ships.  After  celebrat- 
ing the  funeral  of  Patroclus  with  great  pomp, 
he  yields  to  the  command  of  Zeus  and  allows 
Priam  to  ransom  the  body  of  bis  son.  In  the 
Odyssey  we  have  allusions  to  the  death  of 
Achilles,  his  splendid  burial,  and  the  renown  of 
his  son,  Keoptolemus.  Later  epic  poems  and 
other  compositions  add  many  details.  Accord- 
ing to  some,  his  mother  rendered  him  invulner- 
able by  dipping  him  in  the  River  Styx;  but  his 
heel,  by  which  she  held  him,  was  not  immersed, 
and  here  he  received  his  death  wound  from  an 
arrow.  He  was  educated  by  the  centaur  Chiron, 
and  was  afterward  hidden  by  his  mother  at  Scy- 
ros,  among  the  daughters  of  Lycomedes.  He 
was  needed,  however,  in  the  expedition  against 
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Troy,  and  was  detected  by  the  craft  of  Odysseus, 
who  offered  a  sword,  as  well  as  trinkets,  to  the 
maidens.  When  a  trumpet  sounded  an  alarm 
Achilles  at  once  seized  the  sword,  and,  being 
recognized,  was  then  easily  induced  to  join  the 
Greeks.  His  combats  with  Penthesilea,  Queen  of 
the  Amazons,  and  with  Memnon  ( q.v. ) ,  who  came 
to  aid  Priam  after  the  death  of  Hector,  were  fa- 
vorite subjects  with  Greek  artists.  He  met  his 
death  at  the  hands  of  Apollo  and  Paris  before 
the  Scsan  gate,  or  in  the  temple  of  Apollo, 
where  he  had  gone  to  meet  Polyxena,  daughter 
of  Priam.  She  was  slaughtered  on  his  grave 
after  the  capture  of  Troy.  After  his  death  he 
was  transported  to  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed, 
where  he  was  united  with  Medea.  Achilles  was 
worshiped  in  Laconia  and  other  parts  of  Greece, 
and  it  is  probable  that,  like  other  Greek  heroes, 
he  was  originally  a  god,  honored  especially  by 
the  Achsans  of  Phthiotis.  See  the  articles 
HouEB  and  Tbojan  Wab. 

ACHILLES  TATITTS,  ti'shl-Os  (6k.  'Axi^ 
MtClirtot,  Achilleus  Tatioa).  A  Greek  writer, 
a  native  of  Alexandria,  who  probably  lived  in 
the  fifth  or  sixth  century  a.d.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  romance  in  eight  books,  entitl«>d  The 
History  of  Leucippe  and  Clitophon,  in  which  he 
borrowed  freely  from  the  work  of  his  predecessor 
Heliodorus,  by  whom  alone  he  was  surpassed  in 
popularity.  While  his  work  is  graceful  in  style, 
it  is  inferior  to  that  of  his  model;  and  for  us 
it  is  marred  in  passages  by  the  grossest  pagan 
immorality.  It  was,  however,  freely  imitated 
by  later  writers,  especially  by  Eustathius  and 
Nicetee  Eugenianus  in  the  Byzantine  period. 
Suidas  says  that  the  author  became  a  Christian 
and  attained  to  the  office  of  bishop,  but  the  truth 
of  his  statement  is  doubtful.  The  work  has  been 
edited  with  commentary  by  Jacobs  (Leipzig, 
1821);  Hirschig  (Paris,  1856);  Hercher  (Leip- 
zig, 1868).  Consult  Rohde,  Der  griechische  i2o- 
man  und  seine  Vorlaufer  (Leipzig,  1876). 

ACHILLES  T£Ka)ON  (Lat.  Tendo  AchiU 
lis).  A  tendon  (a)  which  attaches  the  soleus  (&) 
and  gastrocnemius  muscles 
of  the  calf  of  the  leg  to  the 
heel-bone.  It  is  capable 
of  resisting  a  force  equal  to 
1000  pounds  weight,  and 
yet  is  occasionally  rup- 
tured by  the  contraction 
of  these  muscles  in  sud- 
den extension  of  the  foot. 
The  name  was  given  with 
reference  to  the  death  of 
Achilles  by  a  wound  in  the 
heel. 


ACHrUENES,  &-kIm'«- 
nSz  (probably  from  Lat. 
Achwmenis,  Gk.  ixaifuvic, 
achaimeni»,  an  amber-col- 
ored plant  in  India  used  in 
magical  arts).  A  genus  of 
plants  of  the  order  G«8> 
neracese  (q.v.),  much  culti- 
vated as  a  greenhouse  herb. 
The  species  are  numerous 
— natives  of  tropical  Amer- 
ica. Achimenes  is  propa- 
gated either  by  the  natural 
increase  of  the  rhizome  or 
by  cuttings.  If  the  rhizomes 
are  potted  by  April  1,  the  drooping  plant  comes 
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into  blossum  by  the  last  of  May  and  continues  to 
bloom  without  cessation  for  four  or  five  months. 
The  corolla  tube  is  cylindrical  and  the  limbs  are 
spreading.  The  blossoms  are  red,  blue  and 
white,  with  all  intermediate  .shades. 

AOHTN',  ft-chen',  or  ATCHEEN.  A  Dutch 
dependency  of  about  20,000  square  miles  area,  with 
a  population  numbering  approximately  11 0,000,  at 
the  north  end  of  Sumatra,  famed  from  ancient 
times  as  part  of  the  Golden  Chersonese.  The 
country  is  mountainous  and  intersected  with 
many  rivers.  The  famous  Gold  Mountain,  6000 
feet  high,  is  at  the  extreme  northern  point,  with 
the  capital  city  of  Achin  at  its  base. 

The  shorter  stature,  darker  color,  etc.,  of  the 
aborigines  of  Achin  has  led  some  authorities  to 
separate  them  from  the  Suma trans  in  general, 
and  their  language  is  by  others  held  to  be  Poly- 
nesian rather  than  Malay  at  bottom.  While  un- 
doubtedly Malays,  the  Achinese,  like  several  other 
peoples  of  the  East  Indies,  may  have  a  strain  of 
Arab  blood.  In  the  seventh  century  the  Hindu 
missionaries  introduced  civilization,  and  many 
emigrants  from  India  settled  here.  In  the 
thirteenth  century  the  people  were  converted  to 
the  faith  of  Islam,  the  sultans  of  Achin  claiming 
descent  from  the  first  Mohammedan  missionary. 
When  in  the  sixteenth  century  Europeans  reached 
Achin,  they  found  astonishing  wealth.  The  Ach- 
inese sent  an  embassy  to  the  powerful  Dutch 
republic,  and  the  envoys  had  audience  of  Prince 
Maurice  in  his  camp  before  Grave  in  1602.  The 
Dutch  kept  up  intermittent  trade  intercourse 
with  them  until  1811,  when  Sumatra  was  ceded 
to  the  British.  When  the  Dutch  regained  nom- 
inal possession.  Great  Britain  stipulated  that 
none  but  British  citizens  should  reside  in  Achin, 
and  that  the  Dutch  should  not  conquer  the  little 
kingdom,  the  English  wishing  to  retain  the  com- 
merce. The  piratical  instincts  of  the  Achinese, 
however,  led  them  into  conflicts  with  the  Dutch, 
^o  found  it  necessary  to  chastise  them.  In 
IS71,  by  the  Hague  Treaty)  the  British  withdrew 
their  reservation,  and  the  Dutch  sent  an  expedi- 
tion in  1873  to  capture  the  chief  city  and  invade 
the  cotmtry.  They  were  beaten  in  this,  as  well 
as  in  other  expeditions,  and  the  country  was  not 
pacified  until  the  year  1880,  when  a  civil  gov- 
ernment was  instituted.  The  Achin  wars  have 
cost  the  Netherlands  12,000  lives  and  nearly 
one  htmdred  million  dollars  for  blockade  and 
naval  and  military  operations,  and  the  country 
is  yet  practically  unsubdued  in  the  interior. 
This  is  not  merely  owing  to  the  fanatical  spirit 
of  independence  in  the  natives,  but  also  and  more 
because  Achin  furnishes  a  rich  and  tempting 
field  for  British  blockade  runners.  There  was 
an  outbreak  in  1901.  There  are  numerous  works 
in  Dutch  treating  of  Achin,  and  there  are  in  Hol- 
land many  monuments  and  trophies  of  the  war. 
Besides  tbe  historical  work  of  Veth,  Atchin 
(Leyden,  1873),  the  standard  treatise  on  the 
Achinese  is  Snouck,  De  Ajehers  (two  volumes, 
BaUvia,  1893-95). 

ACHMET,  iK'met.    See  Ahmed. 

ACHTfRT,  BK'met,  or  AHKED,  SB'med. 
The  name  of  three  sultans  of  Turkey,  of  whom 
Achmet  III.  (reigned  1703-30)  was  the  most 
famous.  It  was  this  sovereign  who  sheltered 
Charles  XI T.  after  his  defeat  at  Pultowa  in  1709. 
H«  wrested  the  Morea  from  the  Venetians  in 
1716.  Having  invaded  Hungary,  he  was  defeated 
by  Prince  Eugene  at  Peterwardein  in  1716,  and 
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later  near  Belgrade,  and  compelled  to  cede  to 
Austria,  by  the  treaty  of  Fassarovitz,  1718,  Bel- 
grade, the  Banat,  and  other  territories.  The 
soldiers  drove  him  from  the  throne  in  1730,  and 
he  died  in  prison  in  1730. 

A'CHOS.  A  valley  which  forms  the  north- 
em  boundary  of  Judah  (Joshua  xv  :  7)  near 
Jericho.  Its  identification  is  uncertain,  though 
Wady-el-Kelt  has  been  suggested,  which,  how- 
ever, is  not  broad  enough  to  become  "a  place 
for  the  herds  to  lie  down  in"   (Isaiah  Ixv  :  10). 

ACHO'BION.    See  Favub. 

ACHBAS,  fik'rSs.    See  Black  Bcixt. 

ACHBOIIATIC,     ftk'rA-mat^k.      See    Tkle- 

SCOPE. 

ACHBCVHATISIC  (colorlessness,  from  Ok. 
i,  a  priv.  -f  XP^I^"'  chrdma,  color ) .  The  prop- 
erty by  virtue  of  which  certain  combinations  of 
lenses  and  prisms  refract  a  beam  of  white  light 
without  producing  dispersion  of  certain  colors. 
(See  Disi'EBSiON.)  Newton,  misled  by  imperfect 
experiments,  concluded  that  dispersion  could  not 
be  annulled  without  annulling  refraction.  Hall, 
in  1733, and  later,Dollond(independently), found 
that  certain  media  have  large  powers  of  refrac- 
tion with  small  dispersion,  while  others  give 
small  refraction  with  large  dispersion;  so  tiiat 
tbe  dispersion  of  two  colors  produced  by  one 
medium  can  be  corrected  by  that  due  to  another, 
while  the  deviation  of  the  light  from  its  orig- 
inal direction  is  not  entirely  annulled.  For  ex- 
ample, by  properly  combining  a  convex  lens  of 
crown-glass  with  a  concave  one  of  flint-glass  an 
"achromatic  lens"  can  be  produced  which  will 
have  the  same  focus  for  the  two  selected  colors, 
while  the  foci  for  the  other  colors  are  at  neigh- 
boring points  along  the  axis  of  the  lens.  It  is 
thus  seen  that  the  achromatism  in  the  above  ar- 
rangement is  not  perfect.  In  Fig.  1  a  beam  of 
white  light  having  the 
direction  o  d  meets 
the  crown-glass  prism 
and  is  refracted.  Dis- 
persion also  takes 
place,  and  the  beam  as 
it  emerges  is  separated 
into  its  component  col- 
ors.    Adjacent   to   the 

prism  of  crown-glass  is  one  of  flint>glass,  whose 
action  is  to  bring  together  the  rays  so  that  they 
emerge  parallel,  with  the  desired  deviation.  The 
reason  is  that  prisms  of  diiTerent  media  do  not 
give  exactly  similar  spectra,  the  colors  being  dis- 
persed according  to  different  laws  for  different 
media.      Fig.  2  shows  achromatic  combinations 
of     lenses     where     the 
flint  and  crown  glasses 
are  combined  with  the 
same  effect   as   in  the 
achromatic     prism     il- 
lustrated.      A    combi- 
nation of  three  lenses, 
or  prisms,  gives  a  bet- 
ter   approximation    to 
absolute     achromatism 
than  a  combination  of 
two. 

If     a     lens     is     to 
be  used  for  visual  ob- 
servations, it  is  "corrected"  generally  for  a  defi- 
nite wave-length  in  the  yellow  and  one  in  the 
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bluish-green,  i*.  these  two  colors  are  brought 
to  the  same  focus;  but  if  it  is  to  be  used  for 
photographic  purposes,  it  ia  "oorrected"  for  two 
wave-lengths,  which  include  those  radiations  pos- 
sessing the  greatest  photographic  action.  There 
are  two  defects  which  a  lens  may  have,  owing  to 
■chromatic  aberration  <q.v.),  in  that  the  colored 
images  may  lie  at  different  distances  from  the 
lens  and  that  they  may  be  of  different  sizes.  The 
second  of  the.se  defects  is  insignificant  if  the  lens 
is  thin ;  and  the  first  may  be  "corrected,"  as  just 
described,  by  combining  two  thin  len.ses.  If  the 
lens  is  thick,  or  if  the  lenses  of  the  lens-system 
are  some  distance  apart,  the  second  of  the  above 
mentioned  errors  becomes  serious.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  corrected. 

ACHTEBMAKIT,  Ha'ter-mAn,  taeoooa* 
WiLHFXM  (1799-1884).  A  German  sculptor. 
In  his  sculptures  he  devoted  himself  principally 
to  New  Testament  subjects.  While  at  Rome,  in 
1841,  he  prepared  a  statue  of  Christ  and  an 
"Eece  Homo"  for  the  Duke  of  Aremberg.  His 
most  celebrated  productions  are  preserved  in  the 
cathedral  at  MUnster,  and  consist  of  a  "Pietft" 
and  a  "Descent  from  the  Cross."  Another  ad- 
mirable work  is  the  marble  altar  on  which  are  de- 
picted three  episodes  from  the  life  of  Christ  (in 
relief),  prepared  in  1873  for  the  cathedral  at 
Prague. 

A  CHTTIiA,  4-sho5'U  (Portug.).  A  danoe 
similar  to  the  fandango  (q.v.). 

ACHTTSCH',  Janet.  The  stage  name  of 
Janet  Achurch  Sharp,  an  English  actress,  the 
wife  of  Mr.  Charles  Charrington.  She  was  bom 
in  Lancashire  and  first  appeared  in  London  at 
the  Olympic  Theatre  in  January,  1883.  In  1887 
she  joined  Beerbohm  Tree's  company,  and 
at  the  Novelty  Theatre,  June  7,  1889,  created 
in  English  the  part  of  Nora  Helmer  in  A  Doll't 
Hoiiae.  This  was  the  first  presentation  of  an 
Ibsen  play  to  the  English  public.  She  has  since 
toured  with  a  company  in  India  and  Australia, 
and  appeared  in  the  United  States  with  Richard 
Mansfield  (1895),  and  independently.  In  June, 
1897,  at  the  Oljnnpic  Theatre,  London,  she  took 
the  Shakespearean  part  of  Cleopatra,  and  she 
appeared  later  in  some  of  Bernard  Shaw's  plays. 

ACHZIB,  ak'zlb.  (I).  A  Phoenician  city 
■claimed  by  Asher  (Joshua  xix:29),  but  not 
conquered  (Judges  i:31);  the  modern  Ez-Zib 
on  the  promontory  of  Ras-en-Nakurah.  Achzib 
is  mentioned  by  Sennacherib.  (2)  A  town  in  the 
Shephelah  of  Judah  ( Joshua  xv  :  44 ) .  Possibly 
the  modem  'Ain-el-Kezbeh,  near  Bet-Nettif. 

AdSASFIS,  iis'l-das'pis  (Gk.  oxif,  akis, 
spine  -)- aoxif ,  a«pts,  shield).  A  peculiar  genus 
of  trilobites  found  in  rocks  of  Silurian  and 
Devonian  age  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Tlic  individuals  arc.  as  a  rule,  small,  and  are 
remarkable  because  of  the  spiny  ornamenta- 
tion of  the  dorsal  shield  or  carapace.  The  loba- 
tion  of  the  head  shield  is  rather  peculiar  and . 
quite  unlike  that  seen  in  any  other  genus  of 
trilobites,  the  trilobite  division  being  obscured 
by  a  number  of  supplementary  furrows  and  by 
the  strong  development  of  two  longitudinal  false 
furrows  between  the  normal  dorsal  furrows. 
The  thorax  contains  nine  or  ten  segments,  and 
the  tail-shield  is  of  rather  small  size.  In  some 
species  a  row  of  slender  spines  is  developed  upon 
the  sides  of  the  head-shield  and  a  long  s^ine 
projects    from    each    posterior    angle.    Besides 
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these  there  are  often  two  long  straight  or  curved 
spines  directed  upward  and  backward  from  the 
middle  posterior  edge  of  the  head.  E^ach  seg- 
ment of  the  thorax  is  produced  laterally  into 
long  spines,  and  there  are  also  two  short  spines 
on  the  raised  median  portion  of  each  segment. 
The  tail-shield  is  in  nearly  all  species  likewise 
furnished  with  spines,  so  that  on  the  whole 
these  animals  must,  though  of  small  size,  have 
presented  a  rather  formidable  aspect  to  larger 
animals  which  sought  to  prey  upon  them.  A 
few  species  of  the  genus  are  of  particular  interest 
on  account  of  the  abnormal  development  of  the 
eyes,  which  are  placed  at  the  summits  of  highly 
elevated  slender,  though  immovable,  stalks, 
which  arrangement  enabled  the  animal  to  com- 
mand a  view  in  all  directions.  This  elevation  of 
the  eye  recalls  the  stalk-eyes  of  some  modem 
crabs  and  lobsters.  ■  For  illustration,  see  Plate  of 
Tbilobites. 

ACIDUCETBT,  Hsl-dlm'^-trl  (Lat.  addut, 
sour  -f  Gk.  firpnv,  metron,  measure) .  The 
determination  of  the  amount  of  acid  contained 
in  a  solid  or  liquid  substance.  When  the  com- 
pound is  a  solid,  the  determination  is  usually 
made  by  the  gravimetric  method,  which  consists 
in  the  dissolving  of  a  known  weight  of  the 
material,  and  its  subsequent  treatment  by  such 
reagents  as  will  yield  an  insoluble  compound, 
from  the  weight  of  which  the  amount  of 
acid  can  be  calculated.  When  the  substance  is 
a  liquid,  free  from  foreign  matter,  the  proportion 
of  acid  may  be  ascertained  by  determining  tbe 
specific  gravity  of  the  solution  by  means  of  a 
hydrometer,  but  in  case  of  mixtures  the  acidity 
of  a  solution  is  best  ascertained  by  the  volu- 
metric method,  which  is  described  under  Alkau- 
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ACIDS,  fts'Idz  (Lat.  acidus,  sour).  A  Urge 
and  important  class  of  chemical  eubstaaees. 
They  all  contain  hydrogen,  part  or  all  of  wfaidi 
is  replaced  by  metals  when  the  acids  are  broi^^t 
in  contact  with  metallic  hydroxides.     The  oom- 

Sounds  formed  by  substituting  metals  for  tbe 
ydrogen  of  acids  are  termed  the  salts  of  those 
metals,  and  therefore  the  acids  themselves  may 
be  regarded  as  salts  of  hydrogen.  An  example 
may  render  these  definitions  more  dearly  intel- 
ligible. WTien  the  sour  principle  of  vinegar  is 
brought  in  contact  with  potassium  hydroxide, 
a  reaction  ensues,  resulting  in  tbe  formation  of 
a  new  substance.  A  chemical  analysis,  com- 
bined with  a  determination  of  the  molecular 
w^eight  of  the  sour  principle  of  vinegar,  shows 
that  the  molecule  of  the  latter  must  be  repre- 
sented by  the  formula  C,H«0,;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  substance  formed  with  potassium 
hydroxide  is  represented  by  the  formula  CiH,KO^ 
Evidently,  part  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  sour  prin- 
ciple of  vinegar  has  been  replaced  by  the  metal 
potassium  (K).  We  therefore  class  the  sour 
principle  of  vinepar  with  the  acids  (it  is  the  well- 
known  acetic  acid)  ;  and  we  class  the  substance 
obtained  bv  its  action  on  potassium  hydroxide 
with  the  salts  (it  is  called  the  acetate  of  potas- 
sium, while  acetic  acid  itself  may  be  called  the 
acetate  of  hydrogen). 

Most  acids  have  a  sour  taste  and  change  the 
blue  color  of  litmus  to  red.  These  properties, 
however,  are  not  strictly  characteristic  of  acids, 
silicic  acid,  for  instance,  possessing  neither, 
though — like  a  true  acid — it  combines  with 
metallic  hydroxides  to  form  salts. 
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According  to  the  nutximum  number  of  their 
hjdrogen  atonu  replaceable  by  metals  acids  are 
termed  mono-basic,  di-basic,  tri-basic,  etc.     No 
matter  how  great  the  excess  of  potassium  hydrox- 
ide employed,  only  one  hydrogen  atom  of 'acetic 
acid,  C^HjOr,  can  bo  repliieed  by  pota?siura,  the 
only  resulting  salt  having  the  formula  CjH,KO,. 
Acetic  acid  is,  therefore,  said  to  be  a  mono-basic 
acid.     By  the  action   of   a   limited   amount  of 
potassium  hydroxide  on  sulphuric  acid  (H,SO.) 
H   salt  called   the   acid  sulphate   of   potassium 
(HKSOj)  may  be  obtained;  this  salt  is  formed 
by  substituting  the  metal  potassium  for  one  of 
the  hydrogen  atoms  of  sulphuric  acid.     But  if 
an  excess  of  potassium  hydroxide  is  used,  both 
of   the   hydrogen   atoms  of   sulphuric   acid   are 
replaced  by  potassium,  and  the  salt  known  as 
the  neutral  sulphate  of  potassium    (K^O,)    is 
produced.     Sulphuric  acici   is  therefore  said  to 
be  a  di-basic  acid.     In  like  manner  phosphoric 
acid  (HiPO.)  is  found  to  be  a  tri-basic  acid,  etc. 
Acids  containing  carbon  among  their  constit- 
uent elements  are  called  organic  acids,  because 
some    of    them    were    originally    found    in    the 
organic  world.    Most  organic  acids  are  found  to 
contain  one  or  more  carboxyl  groups   (COOH)  ; 
it  is  the  hydrogen  of  these  groups  that  is  replace- 
able by  metals.     These  acids  are  called  carboxylic 
acids,  and  their  basicity  is  determined  by  the 
ntunber  of  carboxyl  groups  they  contain.    The 
carboxylic  acids  are  subdivided  into  earbocyclic 
and  fatty  acids,  according  as  their  molecules 
do  or  do  not  contain  those  rings  of  which  the 
so-called  aromatic  benzene-nucleus  is  the  most 
important.     Thus  benzoic  acid,  CjHjCOOH,  is  a 
earbocyclic  acid;    acetic   acid,   CH,COOH,   is   a 
fatty  acid.    An  interesting  group  of  substances 
belonging  to  th«  aromatic  series  and,  like  ttcids, 
combining   with   metallic    hydroxides,    are    not 
induded  among  the  true  aromatic  acids  because 
they  do  not  contain  the  carboxyl  group.    The<ie 
aubstaBces,  called  phenols    (q.v.),  are  found  to 
be    weaker    than    th«   weakest    carboxylic    acid 
knowB,  viz.,  carbonic  acid. 

The  specific  strength  of  an  acid  depends,  natu- 
rally, on  its  composition  and  chemical  eonsti- 
tntion.  But  the  precise  nature  of  that  relation  is 
•a  yet  unknown.  The  eorrectness  of  the  very 
metliods  at  measuring  the  strength  of  acids  is, 
according  to  some  eminent  authors,  still  subject 
to  doubt.  It  is,  bowever,  remarkable  and  cannot 
be  denied,  that  the  different  methods  employed 
yidd  very  nearly  coincident  results. 

One  of  those  methods  consists  in  determining 
the  avidity  of  acids  for  a  metallie  hydroxide, 
•8  shown  by  the  proportion  in  which  the  latter 
is  distribnted  between  two  acids  when  brought 
in  contact  with  a  mixture  of  the  two,  the  amount 
ol  metallic  hydroxide  employed  being  insufficient 
to  saturate  both  acids  completely.  For  example: 
■odium  hydroxide,  sulphuric  acid,  and  nitric 
acid  are  weighed  out  in  such  quantities  that 
the  sodium  hydroxide  is  just  sutficient  to  neu- 
tralise either  one  of  the  two  acids.  When  the 
three  substances  are  now  mixed  together  in 
aqueous  solution,  it  is  foond  that  two-thirds 
of  the  sodium  hydroxide  have  been  taken  up  by 
the  nitric  aeid  and  only  one-third  by  the  sulphu- 
ric acid.  The  conclusion  is  drawn  that  nitric 
acid  is  twice  as  strong  an  acid  as  sulphuric  acid. 
It  is  similarly  found  that  hydrochloric  aeid,  too, 
is  twice  as  strong  as  sulphuric  acid,  and  hence 
pesaesaes  the  same  strength  as  nitric  aeid.  Acetic 
acid  is  found  to  be  very  weak. 
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Another  interesting  method  of  determining  the 
relative  strength  of  acids  consists  in  measuring 
the  rapidity  with  which  various  acids  are  capa- 
ble of  effecting  the  inversion  of  sugar;  that  is  to 
say,  the  decomposition  of  sugar  into  dextrose 
and  levulose,  a  reaction  taking  place  under  the 
influence  of  acids,  according  to  the  following 
equation : 

C«HoO„    +    H,0    =    C.H,A    +    C.HuO, 
Cane-sugar  Dextrose  Levuloae 

For  example,  if  equivalent  quantities  of  nitric 
and  hydrochloric  acids '  are  added  to  two  equal 
portions  of  a  solution  of  cane-sugar,  it  is  found 
that,  under  the  same  conditions  of  temperature 
and  concentration,  the  inversion  takes  place  with 
equal  rapidity  in  both  cases;  the  conclusion  is 
drawn  that  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids  are 
equally  strong  acids.  It  is  similarly  found  that 
these  acids  are  about  twice  as  strong  as  sul- 
phuric acid,  while  acetic  acid  is  found  to  be 
very  weak. 

When  an  acid  is  dissolved  in  water,  its  mole- 
cules are  assumed  to  become  dissociated  into 
ions,  some  of  which  are  charged  with  positive, 
some  with  negative,  electricity.  Thus  acetic 
acid  is  supposed  to  break  up  according  to  the 
following  equation: 

+  .  — 

CHjCOOH    =    H    -f     CHjCOO 
Acetic  acid 

The  dissociation  is  usually  incomplete;  that  is 
to  say,  only  a  fraction  of  the  amount  of  acid 
in  solution  is  dissociated  into  ions,  the  rest 
remaiain)^  undissociated.  So  that  a  solution  of 
acetic  acid,  for  instance,  contains  three  kinds 
of  particles,  vix.,    (1)    positive  hydrogen   ions, 

H;  (2)  negative  ions,  CH.COO;  and  (3)  electri- 
cally neutral  ( undissociated )  acetic  acid  mole- 
cules, CHjCOOH.  The  magnitude  of  the  fraction 
dissociated,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  degree  of 
dissociation  of  an  acid,  depends  (a)  upon  the 
amount  of  acid  in  solution;  (b)  upon  the  tem- 
perature; and  (c)  upon  the  nature  of  the  acid. 
Under  the  same  conditions  of  concentration  and 
temperature  the  number  of  free  ions  in  solutions 
<rf  different  acids  depends  upon  nothing  but  the 
nature  of  the  acids.  And  as  according  to  the 
electrolytic  theory  the  capacity  of  an  acid  for 
conducting  electricity  depends  upon  nothing  but 
the  presence  of  free  ions  in  its  solution,  the 
electrical  conductivity  of  the  solution  may  be 
taken  as  a  measure,  so  to  speak,  of  the  nature 
of  the  acid. 

Now,  when  the  acids  arc  tabularly  arranged 
in  the  order  of  their  electrical  conductivity,  it  is 
found  that  the  order  is  the  same  as  when  they 
are  arranged  according  to  their  avidity  for 
metallic  hydroxides,  or  when  they  are  arranged 
in  the  order  of  the  rapidity  with  which  Uiey 
can  effect  the  inversion  of  cane-sugar. 

A  remarkable  relation  is  thus  seen  to  exist 
between  three  phenomena  having  apparently  no 
connection  with  one  another.  The  conunon  cause 
of  these  phenomena  is  assumed  to  be  the  pres- 
ence of  free  hydrogen  ions  in  an  acid  solution. 
Furthermore,  on  u^is  assiunption  the  neutrali- 
zation of  acids  by  metallic  hydroxides  is  ex- 
plained in  the  following  manner.  The  fact  that 
pure  water  is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity 
proves  that  its  molecules  are  not  dissociated 
into  ions.    If  ions  formed  by  the  elements  of 
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water  meet  in  a  solution,  they  must  immediately 
combine  to  form  undissociated  molecules  of 
water.      Now,    while    the    solution    of    an    acid 

contains  electro-positive  hydrogen  ions,  H,  the 
solution  of  a  metallic  hydroxide  contains  electro- 
negative hydroxyl  ions,  OH,  When  the  solutions 
are  mixed,'  these  ions  combine  into  neutral  mole- 
cules of  water,  according  to  the  following  equa- 
tion: 

+  — 

H     -I-     OH      =      HjO 
WatCT 

The  disappearance  of  free  hydroxyl  and  hydro- 
gen ions  as  such  causes  the  simultaneous  disap- 
pearance  of  the  properties  both  of  the  basic 
hydroxide  and  of  the  aeid;  and  the  acid  and 
base  are  said  to  have  neutralized  each  other. 

ACIBEAIjE,  a'ch4-rft-a'lft  (Sicil.  lad).  A 
city  in  Sicily,  525  feet  above  the  sea,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  River  Aci,  which  descends  from 
Mount  Etna  to  form  a  small  harbor  here,  9 
miles  northeast  of  Catania  (Map:  Italy,  K  10). 
The  broad  streets,  spacious  houses,  and  high 
towers  rest  on  beds  of  lava,  from  which  many 
of  them  were  constructed.  The  climate  is  con- 
sidered very  healthful,  and  in  summer  th^  Terme 
di  Santa  Venere  offers  baths  of  tepid  mineral 
water  containing  sulphur,  salt,  and  iodine.  There 
are  pleasant  walks  and  drives  to  neighboring 
villages  on  the  slopes  of  Mount  Etna,  and  the 
grotto  of  Galatea  and  the  cave  of  Polyphemus 
are  in  the  neighborhood.  The  coast  south  of 
Acireale  is  steep,  and  has  risen  more  than  40 
feet  during  the  historical  period.  In  the  sea 
near  by  rise  the  Scogli  de'  Cidopi,  the  rocks 
which  according  to  tradition  were  hurled  after 
the  wily  Ulysses  by  the  blinded  Polyphemus. 
The  most  beautiful  of  them  is  about  230  feet 
high  and  2300  feet  in  circumference,  and  consists 
of  basalt  containing  wonderful  crystals  and  cov- 
ered with  hard  limestone  that  carries  fossil 
shells.  The  city  has  a  gymnasium  and  a  techni- 
cal school,  and  one  of  the  old  families  possesses 
a  splendid  collection  of  Sicilian  coins.  The  man- 
ufactures are  silk,  linen,  and  cotton  goods,  knives 
and  shears,  and  there  is  an  important  commerce 
in  flax  and  grain.     Pop.,  1001,  35,418. 

A'CIS  (Gk.  'Aitif,  Akis).  A  small  stream 
flowing  from  the  foot  of  Mount  Etna  in  Sicily. 
Legend  derived  the  name  from  Acis,  son  of 
Faunus  and  Symtethis,  beloved  by  the  nymph 
Galatea.  The  Cyclops  Polyphemus,  jealous  of 
the  boy,  crushed  him  under  a  rock,  and  his 
blood,  gushing  forth,  was  changed  into  the  river. 
See  Galatea. 

A'CIS  AND  OAL'ATE'A.  The  title  of  a 
pastoral  serenata  or  cantata  composed  by  Handel 
and  produced  about  1720.  Tlie  words  are  by 
Gay,  Pope,  and  Hughes.  It  was  acted  as  an 
opera  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  London,  in 
1732,  without  the  consent  of  the  composer,  and 
has  been  since  repeated  at  Drury  Lane. 

ACKEBMANN,  nk'$r-m&n,  Konrad  Ernst 
(1712-71).  One  of  the  founders  of  German  dram- 
atic art.  He  began  his  career  as  an  actor  with 
the  famous  Schonemann  company  at  LUneburg  in 
January,  1740.  Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  dis- 
astrous Seven  Years'  War  he  sold  a  theatre  he 
had  erected  in  KSnigsberg,  and  the  loss  thus  en- 
tailed compelled  him  thenceforth  to  lead  a  wan- 
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dering  life  with  his  troupe.  On  July  31,  1766, 
he  opened  a  new  theatre  ot  Hamburg,  which, 
according  to  Lessing,  eventually  set  the  standard 
for  theatrical  performances  in  Germany.  Be- 
sides the  members  of  his  ovm  family,  the  com- 
panies organized  by  Ackerman  included  some 
of  the  ablest  talent  in  Germany.  The  theatre 
was  conducted  by  him  until  1767,  when  it  passed 
into  the  hands  of  twelve  citizens  of  Hamburg, 
and  was  thereafter  known  as  the  Deutaches  A'a- 
tionaltheater.  Ackerman's  representations  were 
models  of  freshness  and  vigor,  and  although  he 
lacked  qualifications  requisite  for  heroic  and 
emotional  parts,  his  acting  of  many  character 
rOles  was  remarkable. 

ACKEBHANN',  Rudolph  (1764-1834).  A 
German-English  inventor  and  publisher.  He  was 
bom  at  Schneeberg,  Saxony,  and  followed  the 
occupation  of  coach  builder  and  saddler  in  vari- 
ous German  cities,  as  well  as  in  Paris  and  Lon- 
don. He  established  an  art  school  in  London  in 
1795.  In  1801  he  patented  a  method  of  render- 
ing paper,  cloth,  and  other  fabrics  waterproof, 
and  for  this  purpose  erected  a  factory  at  Chelsea, 
England.  He  also  contributed  greatly  to  the  de- 
velopment of  lithography.  It  is,  however,  as  a 
publisher  of  fine  art  subjects  that  Ackermann 
is  best  known.  His  greatest  achievement  in  this 
field  was  the  depository  of  Arts,  Literature, 
Fashions,  Manufactures,  etc.,  a  publication  which 
was  continued  regularly  until  1828,  when  forty 
volumes  had  appeared.  Many  of  the  plates  were 
supplied  by  Rowlandson  and  other  eminent  art- 
isU.  Among  his  other  numerous  illustrative 
works  is  The  World  in  Miniature  (43  volumes, 
12mo,  637  plates,  1821-26). 

ACENOWI/EDOHENT.  (1.)  An  admission 
by  a  person  that  he  is  owing  a  debt  or  is  subject 
to  a  liability,  which,  but  for  such  acknowledg- 
ment, would  be  barred  by  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions. It  need  not  be  in  any  set  form  of 
words,  but  it  must  be  a  clear  admission  of  an 
identifled  liability,  and  modern  statutes  often  re- 
quire it  to  be  in  -writing.  (2.)  The  term  is  also 
applied  to  the  formal  act  of  declaring,  before  a 
notary  public  or  other  proper  officer,  that  a  writ- 
ten instrument  executed  by  the  declarant  is  hia 
act  and  deed.  It  is  applied  also  to  the  certificate 
of  the  officer  setting  forth  the  facts  connected 
with  such  declaration.  An  acknowledgment  is 
not  essential  to  the  validity  of  an  instrument,  un- 
less made  so  by  statute,  although  by  recording 
acts  (q.v.)  it  is  generally  required  in  order  that 
the  instrument  may  be  lawfully  recorded.  In 
England  and  in  many  of  our  States,  a  deed  of  con- 
veyance or  release  of  dower  by  a  married  woman 
is  declared  invalid  by  statute,  unless,  upon  an 
examination  apart  from  her  husband,  she  ac- 
knowledges that  she  executed  the  deed  of  her 
own  free  will.  Such  a  conveyance  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  conveyance  by  fictitious  suit,  known 
as  a  fine  (q.v.).  The  object  of  this  legislation 
has  been  declared  by  the  ITnited  States  Supreme 
Court  to  be  twofold:  not  only  to  protect  the 
wife  by  making  it  the  duty  of  the  officer  taking 
the  acknowledgment  to  certify  that  she  has  not 
acted  under  compulsion  of  her  husband,  or  in 
ignorance  of  the  contents  of  the  deed,  but  also 
to  facilitate  the  conveyance  of  the  estates  of 
married  women,  and  to  secure  and  perpetuate 
evidence  upon  which  innocent  grantees  as  well 
as  subsequent  purchasers  may  rely  that  the  re- 
quirements   of    the    statute    necessary    to    give 
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validity  to  the  deed  have  been  complied  with. 
Such  an  examination  and  certificate  is  a  guasi- 
judicial  act,  and  can  be  impeached  and  invalided 
only  for  fraud.  Judges,  clerks  of  courts,  mayors, 
notaries  public,  commissioners  of  deeds,  and  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  are  authorized  in  most  States 
to  take  acknowledgments.  The  laws  of  the  State 
in  which  the  acknowledgment  is  to  be  used  de- 
termine its  sufficiency.  For  forms  of  acknowl- 
edgments consult  Hubbcll,  Legal  Directory  for 
Lattyers  and  Business  Men  (New  York,  revised 
annually);  Abbott's  Forms  (New  York).  See 
Deed  and  the  authorities  referred  to. 

ACJiAXTD,  Chbistian  Hbnbietta  Carounb 
( 1750-1815) .  Commonly  known  as  Lady  Harriet 
Acland,  the  wife  of  John  Dyke  Acland,  an  Eng- 
lish officer  in  the  American  revolution.  She  was 
married  in  1770,  and  in  1776  accompanied  her 
hiuband,  then  commander  of  grenadiers,  to  Amer- 
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ica,  and  with  him  endured  most  of  the  hard- 
ships of  the  Burgoyne  campaign.  Major  Acland 
became  dangerously  ill  in  Canada,  but  was 
nursed  back  to  health  by  her,  and  was  again 
tenderly  cared  for  by  her  after  being  wounded 
in  the  battle  of  Hubbardton  (July  7,  1777).  In 
the  second  battle  of  Saratoga  (October  7,  1777) 
he  was  severely  wounded  and  became  a  prisoner 
in  the  hands  of  the  Americans.  Lady  Acland, 
hearing  of  this,  bravely  entered  the  American 
camp,  where  she  was  received  with  the  utmost 
courtesy.  She  rejoined  her  husband  at  Albany, 
and  nursed  him  until  his  wounds  had  healed, 
when  she  returned  with  him  to  England.  Major 
Acland  died  in  1778,  as  the  result  of  a  cold  con- 
tracted while  fighting  a  duel  to  vindicate  the 
courage  of  the  Americans,  and  Lady  Harriet, 
contrary  to  the  usual  accounts,  did  not  marry 
again.  Consult:  Stone,  Sketch  of  Lady  Harriet 
Acland,  in  Ballads  and  Poems  Relating  to  the 
Burgoyne  Campaign  (Albany,  1893). 

ACIiAin),  Sre  Hewbt  Wentworth  Dyke 
(1815-1900).  An  English  physician.  He  was 
born  at  Exeter  and  was  educated  at  Oxford.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Oxford  University 
Museum,  and  in  1859  published,  with  Ruskin, 
an  account  of  the  aims  of  that  institution.  He 
accompanied  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  America  in 
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1860.  In  1894  he  tendered  his  resignation  as 
regius  professor  of  medicine  at  Oxford,  which 
position  he  had  occupied  since  1858.  His  more 
important  publications  included  the  Memoir  on 
the  Visitation  of  the  Cholera  in  Oxford  in  1854, 
and  Village  Health  (1884). 

ACIiAND,  John  Dyke.  See  Acland,  Chbis- 
tian Henbietta  Caroune. 

ACLINIC  LUTE  (Unbending,  unwavering, 
from  Gk.  d,  a,  priv.+  icAiWiv,  klincin,  to  incline) . 
This  is  an  imaginary  line  around  the  earth  be- 
tween the  tropics  where  the  magnetic  needle  has 
no  inclination;  that  is,  where,  when  balanced 
free  to  turn  in  any  direction,  it  places  itself 
horizontal.  It  is  called  the  magnetic  equator, 
and  is  about  00  degrees  from  the  magnetic  poles. 
The  line  is  variable  and  irregular.  In  1901,  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  it  was  south,  and,  in  the 
eastern,  north,  of  the  geographical  equator.  See 
Maqnbtism,  Terrestrial. 

ACMITE  (Gk.  ix/i^,  akme,  point,  edge) .  A 
sodium-iron  silicate  that  crystallizes  in  the 
monoclinic  system,  has  a  vitreous  to  resinotis 
lustre,  and  is  red  to  brown  and  green  in  calor. 
It  occurs  in  the  older  rocks  in  Sweden  and 
Greenland,  and  in  the  United  States  minute 
crystals  have  been  found  in  northwestern  New 
Jersey,  while  fine  prismatic  crystals,  frequently 
eight  inches  in  length,  occur  at  Hot  Springs  and 
Magnet  Cove,  Ark.  It  is  called  acmite  from  the 
sharp  pointed  extremities  of  its  crystals. 

ACNE  (probably  from  Gk.  itn^,  akm8,  a 
point).  An  inflammatory  structural  disorder 
of  the  sebaceous  glands  or  follicles  of  the  skin 
(q.v.).  Dust  plugs  the  outlets  of  some  follicles, 
forming  "black  heads"  or  comedones.  Retention 
of  the  sebum  causes  irritation  of  the  follicle, 
leading  to  increased  secretion  and  congestion  of 
the  surrounding  tissue.  Pressure  with  a  watch 
key  or  the  finger  nails  causes  expulsion  of  the 
sebum  in  a  little  spiral  white  mass,  with  a  black 
point  or  anterior  end,  erroneously  regarded  as  a 
worm.  In  the  midst  of  the  white  mass  of  seba- 
ceous matter,  a  parasite,  Acarus  folliculorum,  is, 
however,  often  found.  Some  points  suppurate 
and  some  intermediate  follicles  become  inflamed, 
and  pimples  (papules),  as  well  as  hardened 
masses,  appear.  This  variety  of  acne  is  called 
Acne  vulgaris.  Antemia,  dyspepsia,  consti- 
pation, and  uterine  disorders  may  be  the  indirect 
causes  of  acne,  the  immediate  cause  being  the 
entrance  of  the  Staphylococcus  pyogenes  (the 
germ  of  suppuration)  into  the  sebaceous  follicles. 
Treatment  must  be  directed  against  the  indirect 
causes  mentioned,  and  also  vigorous  local  treat- 
ment must  be  employed.  Internal  remedies  in- 
clude aperients,  mineral  waters,  cod  liver  oil, 
hypophosphites,  malt  extract,  arsenic,  iron,  mer- 
cury, and  sulphur.  External  remedies  include 
salicylic  acid,  ichthyol,  mercury,  borated  alcohol, 
sulphur,  zinc,  and  caustic  potash.  Acne  rosacea 
is  a  chronic  hyperceraic  disease  of  the  face,  more 
especially  of  the  nose,  characterized  by  hyper- 
trophy, redness,  dilatation  of  the  blood  vessels 
and  acne.  In  one  form  acne  papules  and  pus- 
tules are  plenty,  and  appear  on  a  background  of 
bright  red  infiltrated  skin.  In  the  other  form 
of  Acne  rosacea  there  is  a  general  erythema  or 
redness,  with  enlargement  of  the  superficial 
veins  of  the  skin,  and  frequently  a  hypertrophy 
of  the  nose  or  chin.  If  extensive,  and  if  the 
hypertrophy  becomes  excessive,  the  term  Acne 
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hypertrophiea  i»  «p]^i«d  to  these  cages.  If  tb* 
VBsal  aeae  treatment  fails,  acarifleation  or  rv' 
Bioval  of  the  surface  with  the  knife  is  necesasry 
IB  Acne  rosacea  and  Acne  bTpertropbiea.  In 
Acne  atrophica,  which  twrnaUy  occurs  npon  the 
temples  and  border  of  the  scalp,  wings  of  the 
nostrils  and  between  the  eyebrows,  there  is  ne- 
crosis of  the  tissues  with  resulting  contractions 
and  pits.  In  Acne  keloid  there  is  a  deep  infil- 
tration of  the  true  akin  with  destruction  or  al- 
teration of  the  hair.  Its  favorite  »eat  is  on  the 
back  of  tlie  neck.  Cauterization  is  the  treatment 
Many  eases  of  {aicia.1  aene  are  cured  or  iaipfoved 
by  the  X-ray  treatment. 

itCOCK'BIX.1^    See  Ancxob. 

ACfRSSBtm,  fi9'*-m«'t«  (Gk.d,  «,  prtr. + 
KOt/iiafJm,  Itcvmasthai,  to  sleep).  A  class  of 
Greek  monks  called  watchers,  who  chanted  serTiee 
eodtinuoualy  day  and  night,  dividing,  like  sailors, 
iwto  three  watehe».  They  originated  abont  400 
A.D.  on  the  Euphrates,  later  appeared  in  Con- 
stantinople, and  established  many  monasteries, 
the  chief  one  being  the  Stadium  in  Constanti- 
nople itself,  erected  by  the  consul  Studiu«  in 
471.  They  were  excommuaieattd  in  534  by  Pope 
John  II.  for  opposing  the  Jorraula,  "One  of  the 
Trinity  suffered,"  and  thms  pladng  themselves 
on  the  Nestorian  side. 

ACOm,  Sk'Mn.  A  white  evystalUne  sub* 
stance,  soluble  in  water,  derived  from  guania, 
and  closely  related  to  caiTeine  and  theobromine. 
Chemically,  it  is  di-para-amsyl-mono-pken-athyl- 
guanidin-chlor-hydrate.  Experiments  have  shown 
that  it  iB  less  toxic  than  cocaine  ((T.v.), 
Mke  which  it  is  employed  as  a  local  amaestftetic 
fn  the  eye.  It  has  been  nsed  by  dropping  an 
aqueous  solution  upon  the  conjunctiva,  caushig 
more  pain  than  cocaine,  and  also  seemiwg  leas 
effective  than  cocaine  in  cases  in  which  there  was 
congestion.  In  other  cases  rt  has  been  found 
as  rapidly  efficient  as  cocaine,  but  producing  no 
change  in  the  pupil,  accommodation  or  intra- 
ocular tension.  After  cocainizing  the  conjunc- 
tiva it  may  be  injected  withont  pain. 

ACOLLAS^  ftTcana'.  EmtE  (1826-91).  A 
French  jurist  and  pu^ficist.  He  was  bom  at 
Iia  Chfltre,  and  was  educated  at  Bourges  and 
Paris.  He  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  rep- 
resentatives at  the  Congress  at  Geneva  in  18(57, 
when  the  formation  of  a  general  European  demo- 
cratic confederation  was  advocated,  and  upon  bis 
return  to  France  was  condenuied  to  one  year's 
imprisonment  for  his  aeti'Ve  partieipation  in  the 
deliberations  of  that  party.  In  18TI  the  Paris 
Commime  nominated  him,  during  his  absence  in 
Switzerland,  president  of  the  legal  faculty,  and 
in  18iW  he  was  appointed  inspector-general  of  the 
penitentiaries.  Among  his  numerous  publica- 
tions, all  of  which  emphasize  the  principles 
"Droit  et  Libert^,"  the  most  important  is  Conn 
iUmentaire  de  droit,  a  work  eonaisting  of  seven 
voliunes,  published  in  the  form  of  manuals. 

ACOLTTESy  ftk'd-llts  (Ok.  a«i/)m<A>f,  ako- 
louthos,  a  follower).  A  name  oceurrii^  first 
about  the  third  century,  and  applied  to  tvae- 
tionaries  who  assisted  the  bishops  and  priests  in 
the  performance  of  religious  rites,  lighting  the 
eandles,  presenting  the  wine  and  water  at  the 
communion,  etc.  They  were  considered  as  in  holy 
orders,  and  ranked  next  to  sub-deacons.  These 
services  have  since  the  seventh  century  been  per- 
formed by  laymen  and  boys,  who  are  improperly 
called  aecrfytes;   bat  in  the  Roman  Church  as- 
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pirnita  tO'  the  priesthood  are  atiU  at  one  stnge 
eonseerated  as  aeoJytes,  and  receive  candles  and 
eiqM  as  the  symitols  ot  the  office.  See  Omnxsy 
Hmt. 

ACOSA,  aOtO-md.  An  Indian  pn^lo  in 
Valencia  County,  New  Mexico,  about  70  miles 
west  of  Albuquerque  (Map:  New  Mexico,  E  2). 
Population,  in  1900,  492;  in  1902,  estimated,  650. 
With  Isleta  it  has  the  distinction  of  occupying 
its  srxteenth-centnry  site,  and  is  the  oldest  "eon- 
tiKuously  occupied  town  in  the  United  States. 
It  was  visited  ( 1540)  by  raenli-<r3  of  Corona^Ws 
expedition,  by  Eapejo  (1583),  and  Juftn  de  OBate 
(1598).  Espejo  named  it  Acoma;  previously  it 
was  known  as  Acus,  Acuco,  and  Cocoi  In  De- 
cember, 1598,  Juan  de  Zaidivar,  of  OBate's  force, 
visited  Acoma  and,  with  half  his  party  of  30, 
was  killed  by  the  natives.  In  the  next  month  hia 
brother  Vicente  killed  half  the  Acoma  population 
of  3000  and  partly  burned  the  pueblo.  Francis- 
cans labored  here  before  1629  and  later  estab- 
lished the  San  Estevan  Mission.  The  Acomas 
successively  occupied  many  village  sites  in  pre- 
historic times,  the  last  befwe  Acoma  being  Kat- 
zimo,  the  enchanted  mesa,  three  miles  distant. 
Water  in  the  Acoma  mesa  is  obtained  from  natural 
cavities  in  the  rocky  summit  (357  feet  high). 
The  Acoma  reservation  comprises  95,792  acres. 
Consult:  H.  H.  Bancroft.  History  of  Arizona 
and  A'eic  Mexico  (San  Francisco,  1889);  Lum- 
mis.  Land  of  Poco  Tiempo  (New  York,  1884)  ; 
and  Hodge,  "The  Enchanted  Mesa,"  in  National 
GeoprupAic  Jfoyasme,  vol.  viii.  (Wa8hingtbn,1897) . 

ACOirCAOtrA,  a'kAn-ka'gwft;  SpBn,-Amer. 
pron.  ka'wft.  An  extinct  volcano  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  Andes,  situated  in  lat.  32°  39'  S., 
long.  70°  W.,  on  the  boundary  line  between 
Chile  and  Argentina,  and  belonging  to  the  lat- 
ter (Map:  Chile,  C  10).  It  is  usually  consid- 
ered the  loftiest  mountain  in  America,  its  es- 
timated height  being  about  23,080  feet.  A  river 
of  the  same  name  rises  on  the  southern  slope  of 
the  mountain  and  enters  the  Pacific  after  a 
course  of  over  200  miles.  Consult:  E.  Fitzger- 
ald, "The  Firs*  Aseeirt  of  Aconcagua,"  in  .Ifei- 
Clnre'i  Magazine,  Volume XI.  (Ifew  York,  I9M>  ; 
Sir  M.  Conway,  "Aeoneaguai  and  the  Vokaiwic 
Anfcs,"  Harper'g  Uaigus!iite,V'olnm«t  C.  (Ifew 
York,  iS9»). 

ACOHCAOTrA.  A  aentral  pTavinc*  of  Chila^ 
bonnded  by  the  Chilean  proviacM  of  Coouimb* 
on  tlie  north,  Saada^  on  the  Boatb  and  Valpai- 
raiso  o«  the  sowthwest,  Argentina  on  the  east, 
and  the  PaciAe  en  the  west  (Map:  Chile,  C  10). 
It  covers  an  area  of  6226  square  -miles.  The 
KouBtainovs  regions  which  occupy  the  larger 
part  of  the  province  are  mostly  barren,  while  the 
valleys  of  the  Aooucagua  River  and  other 
■treame  are  highly  fertile  and  prodnce  different 
kinds  oif  fruit,  as  well  as  hemp  and  some  grain. 
The  province  also>  contains  eonsiderable  deposits 
of  copper.  'JTlie  population  in  1893  was  113,165; 
Dec.  31, 1003, 132,670.   Capital,  San  Felipe  (q,v.). 

AC'ONIVS,  AcesTnm  (Lat,  aeonitvw^y  Ok. 
iM^oirov,  afce<««(o«^  wolf's-bane).  A  gemn  of 
plants  of  the  order  Raannculacete,  havisff  live  ir- 
regular sepals,  the  upper  one  hooded  and  twe 
spurred  petals  eoneealed  under  the  hood.  The 
roots  are  usually  fn«i{«nn  and  clustered.  The 
whole  plant  is  very  poisoaoua,  containing  a  nuBl>- 
ber  of  alkaloids,  among  which  ate  aconine,  acoar 
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itioe,  and  isaconitiiw.  Some  of  fkese  ore  em- 
pkn-ed  in  medicine,  beng  admrniatered  in  amail 
doMs  far  nervous  and  other  diaortfers.  The 
Wolf»-baoe  or  Monk's-hood  {Ao<mitvm  napellna) 
is  often  enltivatcd  for  ita  mceBies  of  handsome 
bine  flowers.  A  mnaber  of  spcoies  i»  said  to 
be  employed  in  India  in  the  mannfactuve  of  the 
Ukh  poiaon.  Aoonitum  album,  with  white  flow- 
ers, aad  Acoaituin  lycoetonum,  wHk  yellow  flow- 
ers, EuTnpean  species,  are  often  met  with  in 
(lower  gardens.  Aeonitnm  uncination,  which  has 
blue  flowers,  and  Aconitura  leclinatum,  with 
white  flowers,  are  found  in  the  eastern  United 
States,  while  Aeonitnm  coianibiaiium  is  common 
fran  the  Rocky  Moontains  to  the  Pacific  It  i» 
repnted  poisonons  to  stock,  especiaRy  to  sheep. 
Coodalt:  H.  G.  Ik  Reichenbach.  Monographia 
Qtneria  Aconiti  (Leipzig,  1920) ;  W.  Weil,  trans- 
lated bj'  H.  D.  Millard,  A  Monograph  vpon  Aeo- 
nrte  (New  York,  1860)  ;  L.  H.  Bailey,  Ct/clopadia 
of  Amerkxm  Borticultwe  (1900-1901).  For 
illttstratioB,  see  Plate  of  Acacia. 

ACOJUTIUU,  fl-kfln'shl-as  (Gk.  'AK^vrioi, 
Akontios) .  The  hero  of  a  classic  love  story  con- 
tained in  a  lost  poem  of  Callimachus,  and  also 
given  by  Ovid  ( Eeroides  ix.  21 ) .  lie  is  a 
youth  from  Ceos,  who,  being  at  Delos  and  in 
love  with  Cydippe  [V'-) ,  throws  at  her  feet  an 
apple  on  which  he  has  written,  "I  swear  by  the 
sanctuary  of  Arterois  to  marry  Acontius."  In- 
advertently she  reads  the  words  aloud,  and  in 
spite  of  hiier  inclination  to  have  nothing  to  do 
witii  the  youth,  is  held  by  the  goddess  to  her 
vow  thus  made.  Consult :  Morris,  "The  Story  of 
Acontiufl  and  (^^dippe,"  in  The  Earthly  Paradise, 
part  iiL   (London,  1872). 

AOOXN,  JiOctkra  (properly,  fruit  of  t1i«  Add, 
A.  S.  acer,  a  fteld).  The  nut-like  fruit  of  dif- 
ferent species  of  oak.  It  conaiata  of  the  mt 
pr<^>er  tmd  the  cnpmle,  or  saneer  of  cup.  The 
acens  from  different  species  differ  much  in  am, 
form,  eol«ir,  and  taste.  In  sone  tite  ct^  ia  deep 
nd  v«ry  roogh ;  in  others  it  is  annpooth  and  aheJ- 
low.  A  tew  kinds  of  acoms  are  sweet  and  net 
aalike  dMstmits  in  Swvor,  but  most  are  bitter 
aad  more  or  leas  astringent  in  taste,  owing  to 
One  presence  of  (jnercin,  or  some  similar  bitter 
prineiple,  and  tannin.  On  an  average,  fresh  aetnufl 
haive  tlM  foHowiag  percentage  compoaitiea :  Wa- 
ter, 37.12;  proteia,  4.11;  fat,  3.06;  nitroges 
tne  extract,  45.27 ;  emde-  fibre,  8.9&;  and  ash, 
LSO.  'rtie  gkel\  makes  «p  14  per  cent,  of  the 
total  frait,  the  flesh,  SS'  pec  cent.  Acoms  are  » 
favorite  food  of  wild  hogs,  and  have  beea  need 
sinee  carlieat  times  as  feeding  stuff  for  dnmestie 
animals,  capeeially  pigs.  It  is  customary  to  let 
tte  pigs  gather  this  food.  Acorns  and  beechants 
are  eonnaoDly  spoken  sf  as  mast.  The  agreeable 
lavor  of  the  pcMrk,  ham,  and  bacon  of  the  raaor- 
ha«k  bog  of  the  southern  United  States  is  attrib- 
uted in  no  small  degree  to  its  being  fed  on 
aeoms.  Oli  the  other  hand,  an  esuess  of  acoms 
■ay  produce  a  soft,  spongy  flesh  and  an  oilv 
lard.  This,  however,  is  usnaily  obviated  by  feed- 
ing «em  for  two  or  three  weeks  before  slaughter- 
ing. Aeoms  have  been  sncceaafully  fed  to  milch 
eows  and  to.  poultry.  Horses  also  are  said  to 
eat  tkera.  Iii  the  Uiiited  States  acoms  are  not 
■w*  eaten  by  men.  Under  the  name  "Biotas," 
the  fruit  of  Voercua  Enmryii  is  used  as  food  in 
the  senthwest.  Sweet  acoms  are  eaten  oecasion- 
«lly  in  different  regions,  mainly  by  children.  The 
Mians  sf  the  Pacific  coast  region  from  north- 


em  California  to  Mexico  use  aeorna  in  oonaidar- 
able  quantities.  Dried  and  pounded,  they  are 
made  into  a  sort  of  mush,  and  also  into  bread. 
The  acorn  meal  is  usually  leached  to  free  it  from 
tannin  and  whatever  bitter  principle  is  present. 
When  the  meal  is  used  for  bread  a  kind  of  clay 
is  sometimes  mixed  with  it.  In  several  regions 
of  Italy,  notably  Urabria,  Tuscany,  Emilia,  and 
the  Marches,  acorns  made  into  a  sort  of  bread 
with  the  addition  of  two-thirds  ground  grain  are 
a  common  article  of  diet.  The  bread  is  black 
and  heavy  and  not  readily  digestible.  Dried 
acorns  are  sometimes  used  as  a  substitute  for 
coffee.     See  Oak. 

ACOTaSSnELL,  ft^firn-sheL  A  sessile  bar- 
nacle of  the  family  Balanida.     See  Barnacix, 

ACittUS  (Ok.  iKopoQ,  akorot,  sweet-flag). 
A  genua  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Aracea. 
(See  Arttsi.)  The  p4ants  of  this  genna  have  ai 
leaf-like  scape,  which  bears  upon  its  side  a  dense, 
cylindrical,  greenish,  spike  of  flowers.  Here  be- 
longs the  Sweet-flag  (Acoru«  calamu») ,  which 
was  brought  to  Europe  from  Asia  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  but  has  become  naturalized  in  Eng- 
land, Germany,  etc.,  growing  in  marshes  and 
ditches.  In  Nortii  America  it  is  found  from  Nova 
Scotia  to  Florida,  and  west  through  Minnesota 
and  Iowa.  Its  root  (rhizome)  is  perennial,  di- 
vided into  long  joints  aboitt  the  thickne-ss  of  the 
thuraby  has  a  pitt«rish,  acrid  ta.ste,  and  is  very 
aeoraatic  It  is  a  powerful  medicine  of  tranaienfi 
tonic  effect,  occasionally  used,  especially  in  cases 
of  weak  digestion.  In  many  places  on  the  Conti- 
nent sf  EiiTO|i«  it  ia  found  in  confectionery  shops 
riiecd  and  prepared  with  sugar.  It  is  also 
osed  to  correef>  the  erapyretxmatic  odor  of  spirits 
and  to  give  them  a  peculiar  flavor.  It  is  called 
Calamus  root.  In  Great  Britain  it  is  chiefly  em- 
ployed by  perfumers  in  the  manufacture  of  hair 
powder.  The  other  species  of  Acoms  are  like- 
wise aromatic,  and  are  applied  to  the  same  uses. 
Acortis  gramineus  is  eultivated  in  China.  Seme 
fbssil  species  of  Acoms  have  been  found  in  nodes 
f><  the  Tertiary  Age  in  North  Araerieai  and  oi»  the 
island  of  Spitzbergen,  and  in  later  formafiians  im 
ether  parts  of  the  world. 

ACOSTA,  ft-kos'ti,  Gabbiel,  hiter  tTimsr. 
(1S»4?- 1(147).  A  Portuguese  philosopher,  de- 
scended from  a  Jewish  family.  He  was  born  ai 
Oporto.  After  being  educated  in  the  doctrines 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  when  twenty-five 
years  of  age  he  became  skeptical,  and  then  adopt- 
ed the  Jewish  faith;  but  as  the  profession  of 
aueh  was  not  allowed  him  in  his  own  conntry, 
he  fled  to  Amsterdam,  where  he  was  formally  re- 
ceived into  the  Jewish  community,  and  changed 
his  name,  which  had  been  (jjabriel,  to  Uriel.  But 
what  he  conceived  to  be  the  Pharisaism  and  spir- 
itual pride  of  the  Amsterdam  Jews  disgusted 
him,  and  he  opposed  many  of  their  ideas,  and  es- 
pecially denied  that  the  doctrine  of  immortality 
had  any  Mosaic  sanction.  Hence  he  became  inr 
volved  IB  a  controversy  with  his  rabbinical  teach- 
ers. On  aceount  of  his  work,  entitled  Emitnen 
do»  trmiifoena  Phariteas  eonferidaa  eon  a  ley 
eacrila  ( "Exanunatien  of  Pharisaic  Traditions 
Compared  with  the  Scripture"),  1624,  he  was 
charged  with  atheism  by  the  Jews  before  the  eity 
nragistmcy  and  fined.  He  was  also  excomnmni- 
eated,  and  so  remained  for  seven  years,  when  he 
recanted  after  ignominious  treatment.  He  died 
in  1647  by  suieide.  His  autobiography  was  flrst 
published  by  P.  Limborch  in  Latin,  1687;  E^f- 
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lifih  translation,  London,  1740;  Latin  and  G«r- 
nan  edition,  H.  Jellinek,  Leipzig,  1847.  He  is 
the  hero  of  an  effective  tragedy  by  Gutzkow. 

ACOSTA,  Joaquin  (M852).  ASouthAmeri- 
can  geographer.  He  'was  bom  at  Guaduas, 
Colombia.  In  1834  he  made  a  tour  with  the 
botanist  Cispedes  through  the  valley  of  the  Socor- 
ro as  far  as  the  Magdalena,  and  seven  years 
afterward  traveled  from  Antioquia  to  Anserma 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  history  and  cus- 
toms of  the  native  tribes.  Besides  an  excellent 
map  of  New  Granada,  Acosta  published  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  and  valuable  works:  Com- 
pencHo  histdrico  del  descubrimiento  y  coloniza- 
ci6n  de  la  Nueva  Granada  en  el  siglo  ddcimo 
sexto  (Paris,  1848)  ;  Semenario  de  la  Nueva 
Qranada,  Miscelldnea  de  cienciaa,  literaiura, 
artes  e  industria,  with  portraits  and  map,  pub- 
lished in  conjunction  with  Laserre  under  the  di- 
rection of  Francisco  Jos«  de  Caldas  (Paris,  1849). 

ACOSTA,  Jos£  DE.  (1639-1600).  A  Spanish 
Jesuit.  He  was  born  at  Medina  del  Campo, 
Spain.  He  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  and 
went  as  missionary  to  Peru,  where  he  labored 
for  many  years.  Upon  his  return  home  he  be- 
came superior  of  the  Jesuit  Seminary  of  Valla- 
dolid,  and  aftenvard  rector  of  the  University  of 
Salamanca,  where  he  died.  His  fame  rests  upon 
his  work  on  the  natural  history  of  the  New 
World  and  the  efforts  put  forth  for  its  evangel- 
ization, published  in  Latin  at  Salamanca  in 
1589,  and  in  Spanish  (Seville,  1590).  The  last- 
named  publication  was  under  the  caption  Hia- 
toria  natural  y  moral  de  las  Indias,  and  was 
several  times  reprinted  and  translated  into 
French,  Dutch,  and  English  {The' Naturale  and 
Morale  Bistorie  of  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
London,  1604). 

ACOUCHY,  &-k?55'Bh«,  or  ACtTCHI.  See 
AoouTi. 

ACOTTHETEB,  A-kou^mi-tSr  or  &)sS^-,  or 
AC'OTTSIM'BTEB  (Gk.  anobeiv,  akouein,  to 
hear  +  /tfrpov,  metron,  measure).  An  in- 
strument used  t-o  determine  the  acuteness  of 
hearing.  It  is  a  small  steel  bar  which,  when 
struck  by  a  hammer,  gives  a  uniform  sound. 

ACOUSTICS,  A-kou'stlks  or  A-koo'-  (Gk.  iiani. 
<jTtK6t,  akoustikos,  relating  to  hearing,  from  ixoi- 
ttv,  akouein,  to  hear).  The  name  applied  to  the 
science  of  the  phenomena  of  sound.  The  name 
"s9und"  is  given  to  the  sensation  perceived  by 
the  auditory  nerves,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  every- 
•day  experience  that  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
sensation  is  some  vibrating  body,  e.g.,  a  violin 
string,  a  drum  head,  a  hammer  when  striking  a 
nail.  This  was  early  recognized,  and,  so  far  as 
acoustics  is  considered  as  a  science  dealing  with 
the  vibrations  of  matter  and  with  the  waves  pro- 
duced in  the  air  by  tliis  motion,  the  history  of 
its  development  is  identical  with  the  progress 
of  mathematics  and  dynamics  from  the  time  of 
Galileo  and  Newton  to  the  present.  Few  dates 
can  be  assigned  to  definite  discoveries.  The 
laws  of  vibrations  of  a  stretched  string  were 
first  deduced  mathematically  by  Brook  Taylor  in 
1715  and  by  Daniel  Bernoulli  in  1755,  although 
they  had  been  discovered  experimentally  by 
Mersenne  in  1636.  Longitudinal  and  torsional 
vibrations  of  bars  were  first  investigated  by 
Chladni  (17S6-1827).  Daniel  Bernoulli  was  the 
first  to  attack  the  problem  of  the  lateral  vibra- 
tions of  bars ;  but  the  mathematical  treatment  of 


the  question  is  still  of  interest.  Poisson  (1829) 
was  the  first  to  give  a  correct  mathematical  so- 
lution of  the  free  vibrations  of  a  membrane,  and 
good  experimental  work  on  the  subject  has  been 
done  by  Savart,  Bourget,  and  Elsas.  The  vibra- 
tions of  plates  have  been  studied  mathematically 
by  Poisson,  Kirchhoff,  and  more  recent  writers, 
and  experimentally  by  Chladni,  Savart,  and 
Wheatstone.  A  full  account  of  the  history  of 
the  mathematical  side  of  acoustics  will  be  found 
in  Rayleigh's  great  work  on  the  Theory  of 
Sound. 

The  history  of  that  portion  of  acoustics  which 
considers  the  phenomena  of  the  sense  of  hear- 
ing, harmony,  discord,  pitch,  etc.,  begins  un- 
doubtedly with  the  earliest  days  of  civilization. 
It  was  known  to  Pythagoras  (sixth  century  B.C.) 
— and  to  whom  l)efore  him  no  one  can  tell — that 
sounds  were  in  harmony  when  produced  by  two 
stretched  strings  of  the  same  material,  cross-sec- 
tion and  tension,  provided  their  lengths  were  in 
the  ratio  of  1  :  2,  2  :  3,  or  3  :  4.  Mersenne  discov- 
ered in  1636  that  the  frequencies  of  such  vibrat- 
ing strings  varied  inversely  as  their  lengths,  and 
so  proved  that  for  two  notes  to  be  in  harmony  it 
was  necessary  for  their  frequencies  to  bear  sim- 
ple numerical  relations  to  each  other.  No  ex- 
planation of  this  fact  was  given  until  the  great 
research  of  Helmholtz,  begun  in  1854,  the  results 
of  which  were  published  in  1862  in  his  classical 
work  on  the  Sensations  of  Tone.  Helmholtz 
was  the  first  to  discover  the  existence  of  summa- 
tional tones,  although  the  differential  tones  were 
discovered  probably  by  Komieu  in  1743,  and  cer- 
tainly by  Sorge,  the  court  organist  at  Loben- 
stein,  in  1745.  Helmholtz's  theory  of  vo|rel 
sounds  is  still  under  discussion.  Most  interest- 
ing work  on  audition  has  been  done  in  recent 
years  by  Rudolf  Kunig  of  Paris  and  Professor 
Mayer  of  Hoboken. 

Many  of  the  physical  properties  of  sound  are 
matters  of  common  experience  and  can  readily 
be  appreciated.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  wefl 
known  that  an  interval  of  time  elapses  between 
the  vibration  of  the  body  and  the  perception  of 
the  resulting  sound  if  the  vibrating  body  is  at 
a  considerable  distance ;  thus  the  flash  of  a  gun 
is  seen  before  the  sound  is  heard.  It  was  shown 
by  Otto  von  Guericke  that  if  a  bell  is  set  ringing 
in  a  glass  jar  from  which  the  air  has  been  ex- 
hausted no  sound  is  heard;  so  that  the  presence 
of  some  material  medium  between  the  vibrating 
body  and  the  ear  is  essential  for  the  production 
of  sound.  This  medium  need  not  be  air,  but 
may  be  water,  or,  in  fact,  any  gas,  liquid,  or 
solid  which  can  carry  waves.  The  whole  mecha- 
nism is,  then,  as  follows:  The  vibrations  of  the 
body,  e.g.,  a  drum-head,  produce  waves  in  the 
medium  in  contact  with  it,  e.g.,  the  air;  these 
waves  spread  out  through  the  medium  and,  after 
a  certain  interval  of  time,  reach  the  ear;  in  the 
ear  the  waves  produce  motions  of  the  ear-drum 
and  corresponding  effects  in  the  internal  ear 
where  the  auditory  nerves  have  their  endings. 
It  should  be  noted  that  not  every  vibration  will 
produce  waves  in  a  fluid  medium;  because  if  the 
number  of  vibrations  per  second  is  too  small,  the 
fluid  will  simply  flow  around  the  body  as  it 
vibrates,  and  so  will  not  be  compressed;  conse- 
quently, in  order  to  produce  waves  in  a  fluid,  the 
frequency  of  the  vibrations  of  the  body  must 
exceed  a  certain  number,  which  depends  upon  the 
viscosity  and  density  of  the  fluid.  Further,  it 
is  evident  that,  since  fluids  can  carry  only  corn- 
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pressional  (i.e.,  longitudinal)  waves,  the  pro- 
duction of  the  sound-sensation  is  due  to  waves  of 
this  kind.  The  difference  between  the  longitu- 
dinal and  the  transverse  wave  can  be  appreciated 
by  reference  to  the  accompanying  diagram,  Fig.  1. 
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Fifl.  1. 

In  this  illustration  1  represents  a  row  of  par- 
ticles at  rest;  these  particles  displaced  to  form 
a  simple  transverse  wave  are  shown  in  2,  while 
a  longitudinal  wave  is  shown  in  3.  Here  each 
particle  moves  to  and  fro  in  the  direction  of  the 
line  of  propagation  of  the  wave,  and  the  ampli- 
tude of  the  wave  is  the  distance  that  each  par- 
ticle moves  from  its  position  of  rest,  while  the 
wave-length  is  the  distance  between  similar 
points  of  condensation  and  rarefaction,  as  from 
4  to  4.  Although  sound  is  produced  by  longi- 
tudinal waves,  there  is  no  reason  for  believ- 
ing that  all  compressional  waves  will  produce 
soimds;  some  may  be  too  long  or  too  short  to 
affect  the  nerves  of  the  ear. 

Our  sense  of  hearing  distinguishes  between 
two  great  classes  of  sounds:  noises  and  musical 
notes.  A  noise  is  recognized  as  being  abrupt, 
discontinuous,  and  exceedingly  complex;  a  musi- 
cal note  is  smooth,  continuous,  and  with  a  definite, 
regular  character.  We  distinguish,  further,  be- 
tween different  musical  notes  as  being  simple  or 
complex,  meaning,  by  the  latter,  a  note  in  which 
■we  can  recognize  the  presence  of  several  simple 
tones.  Thus,  if  a  piece  of  paper  is  torn,  or  two 
blocks  of  wood  struck  together,  we  call  the  re- 
sulting sound  a  noise.  The  vibrations  of  a  tun- 
ing-fork cause  a  simple  musical  note;  while  if 
a  banjo  string  is  plucked  we  hear  a  complex 
note.  Complex  notes  differ  greatly  in  their 
character.  They  are  said  to  have  "quality"  or 
"timbre;"  thus,  a  sound  produced  by  an  organ- 
pipe  has  a  quality  entirely  different  from  one 
produced  by  a  piano  or  by  a  drum.  Simple  notes 
may  differ  in  loudness  and  in  shrillness  or 
"pitch;"  thus,  a  note  of  a  definite  pitch  may  be 
loud  or  feeble,  and  the  pitch  of  a  piccolo  note 
is  quite  different  from  that  of  a  note  produced 
by  a  flute. 

Waves  Ain>  Vibbations.  Since  the  direct 
cause  of  a  sound  is  the  reception  into  the  ear  of 
waves  in  the  air,  it  is  necessary  to  analyze  the 
nature  of  these  waves.  We  may  have  an  irregu- 
lar, isolated  disturbance,  which  is  analogous  to 
a  "hump"  passing  along  a  stretched  rope,  or  to 
the  effect  of  dropping  several  stones  at  random 
intervals  into  a  pool  of  water ;  or  we  may  have  a 
regular  continuous  succession  of  waves  identical 
In  all  respects,  which  is  called  a  "train  of 
waves."  Tne  simplest  kind  of  train  of  waves 
is  what  is  called  a  "simple  harmonic"  train, 
such  as  is  produced  in  any  medium  by  a  simple 
harmonic  vibration  of  the  body  which  is  causing 
the  waves.  (Vibrations  of  a  pendulum  are  simple 
harmonic.)  Such  a  train  of  waves  is  character- 
ised by  its  "wave-number"  and  "amplitude;" 
the  wave-number  being  the  number  of  individual 
waves  which  pass  a  given  fixed  point  in  one 


second,  while  the  amplitude  is  the  extent  of  the 
path  of  vibration  of  any  particle  of  the  medium 
through  which  the  waves  are  passing.  The 
velocity  of  waves  of  a  definite  character,  e.g., 
compressional  ones,  in  any  definite  homogeneous 
medium  depends  upon  the  properties  of  the  me- 
dium itself,  not  on  the  wave-number  or  ampli- 
tude of  the  waves.  So,  if  ^  is  the  wave-length, 
i.e.,  the  distance  from  one  point  in  the  medium 
to  the  next  point,  measured  in  the  direction  of 
advance  of  the  waves,  where  the  conditions  ure 
identical  with  those  at  the  first  point,  and  it  N 
is  the  wave-number,  the  velocity  of  the  waves  V 
is  given  by  the  formula 

Consequently,  if  N  is  known,  A  can  be  calculated, 
and  vice  versi;  and  the  characteristics  of  the 
simple  harmonic  train  of  waves  may  be  said  to 
be  its  wave-length  and  its  amplitude.  If  sev- 
eral trains  of  waves  are  passing  through  the 
same  medium  at  the  same  time,  the  resulting 
waves — called  a  "complex"  train — is  simply  the 
sum  of  the  individual  waves,  the  motion  of  any 
particle  of  the  medium  being  the  geometrical 
sum  of  the  motions  which  it  would  have,  owing 
to  each  of  the  separate  trains  of  waves.  (This 
is  rigidly  true  only  if  the  amplitudes  of  these 
separate  trains  are  very  small  compared  with 
their    wave-lengths,    as    in   general    they    are.) 
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This  is  shown  in  Fig.  2,  where  A  and  B  are  two 
sets  of  simple  harmonic  waves  which  form  the 
resultant  wave  C.  This  wave  is  obtained  by 
taking  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  motion  of  the 
particles.  The  point  b"  is  obtained  by  taking 
a"b",  equal  to  the  sum  of  o  6  and  a'b',  c"  d"  is 
the  sum  of  o  <i  and  o'd',  the  latter,  as  it  occurs  be- 
low the  axis,  considered  as  having  a  negative 
sign.  Conversely,  it  may  be  shown  that  any  com- 
plex train  of  waves  may  be  analyzed  into  simple 
harmonic  trains.  Therefore,  complex  trains  of 
waves  may  differ  in  several  ways:  1.  The  num- 
ber of  the  component  simple  harmonic  trains. 
2.  Their  wave-numbers  and  amplitudes.  3. 
Their  relative  "phases,"  for  two  waves  are  in 
different  phase  if  the  maximum  displacement  due 
to  one  train  does  not  coincide  in  position  with 
that  due  to  the  other;  or,  looked  at  in  another 
way,  the  component  trains  may  have  been 
started  at  irregular  intervals.  Since  waves  are 
due  to  the  vibrations  of  some  elastic  body  (e.g., 
a  tuning-fork,  the  air  in  an  organ-pipe  or  horn), 
it  is  necessary  next  to  analyze  the  nature  of 
vibrations.  We  may  have  an  irregular  vibra- 
tion, consisting  of  only  a  few  to  and  fro  motions, 
then  a  sudden  change  into  another  vibration  of 
a  different  character,  the  whole  motion  lasting 
only  a  short  time,  e.g.,  when  a  piece  of  stiff 
paper  is  torn  or  when  a  scratching  pen  is  used 
in  writing;  or  we  may  have  a  regular  continuoos 
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I>«riodic  vibration.  The  aimpkat  poastble  peri- 
odic vibsation  is  like  that  of  a  simple  pendulan, 
and  it  i»  eaUed  "simple  harmonic."  It  is  diar- 
»Gteriaed  by  a  deflslle  number  of  Tlbratlm*  per 
■eeond,  i.e.,  its  "fieqaency,"  and  by  the  extent 
of  the  swing,  i.e.,  its  "amplitude."  If  a  second 
pendulum  is  suspended  from  the  bob  of  the  first, 
aad  a  third  from  the  bob  of  the  second,  tl>e  vi- 
bration  of  the  third  and  Inwest  bob  Is  no  longer 
simple  harmonic  in  general.  Its  Tibratioa  is 
called  "complex;"  and  it  is  evident  that  it  is 
the  sua  oi  the  vibrations  of  the  separate  pen- 
dulams.  Complex  vibriaions  may,  therefore, 
differ  in  the  number  of  the  component  vibralions, 
and  in  their  frequencies,  amplitudes,  and  rela- 
tive phases. 

SousD  Skna^tion.  It  would  be  expected  that 
there  should  be  some  eonneetioa  between  the 
nature  of  the  vibrations  of  the  vibrating  body, 
that  of  the  waves  produced,  aad  tiwkt  of  the 
sound  heard.  Such  is  the  case.  A  noise  is  al- 
ways produced  by  an  irregular,  disconnected  dis- 
turbance in  the  air;  aad  this  in  turn  is  doe  to 
an  irregular  succession  of  vibrations,  each  last- 
ing for  a  brief  interval.  A  simple  musical  note 
is  always  due  to  a  simple  harmonic  train  of 
waves,  and  this  to  a  simple  harmonic  vibration. 
The  loudness  of  the  note  varies  directly  with  the 
amplitude  of  the  waves;  whatever  increases  the 
amplitude  of  the  waves  Increases  the  loudness  of 
the  sound,  and  vice  versi.  It  is  increased,  there- 
fore, by  an  increased  amplitude  of  the  vibration; 
and  it  decreases  as  the  distance  from  the  ear  to 
the  vibrating  body  Is  increased.  (It  should  not 
be  thought,  however,  that  numerical  values  caa 
be  given  the  loudness  of  a  sound,  or  that  there 
te  any  fixed  numerical  relation  between  the  amr 
plitude  of  the  waves  and  the  intensity  of  the 
sensation. )  The  pitch  of  the  note  depends  upon 
the  wave-number  of  the  waves  entering  the  ear; 
whatever  increases  the  wave-number  "  raises  "  the 
pitch,  and  vice  versa.  Therefore,  if  the  ear  and 
the  vibrating  body  are  at  a  fixed  distance  apart, 
and  at  rest  with  reference  to  their  positions  in 
apace,  the  pitch  will  vary  directly  with  tl»e  fre- 
quency of  the  vibrating  body;  thus  we  often  use 
the  expression,  "a  pitch  of  300,"  meaning  the 
pitch  of  a  sound  produced  by  a  vibrating  body 
which  makes  SOD  complete  vibrations  in  one  sec- 
ond. If,  however,  the  vibrating  body  is  ap- 
proaching the  ear,  or  if  the  ear  is  approaching 
the  vibrating  body,  the  number  of  waves  enter- 
ing the  ear  is  greater  than  it  would  be  if  there 
were  no  such  motion;  and  so  the  wave-number 
is  greater  than  the  frequency  of  the  vibrating 
body,  and  the  pitch  of  the  sound  is  raised.  Sim- 
ilarly, if  the  distance  between  the  ear  and  the 
vibrating  body  is  increasing,  the  wave-number 
is  less  than  the  frequency  of  the  vibration,  and 
the  pitch  is  lowered.  This  change  of  pitch,  due 
to  the  relative  motions  of  tiie  ear  and  the  vibi-at- 
tng  body  in  the  surrounding  medium,  is  known 
as  Doppler's  Principle  (q.v.),  and  is  illustrated 
by  the  sudden  drop  in  pitch  if  one  stands  on  the 
platform  of  a  railway  station  and  listens  to  the 
whistle  of  a  locomotive  passing  at  a  high  speed. 

A  complex  musical  note  is  always  due  to  a 
complex  train  of  waves,  and  this,  in  turn,  to  a 
complex  vibration,  if  there  is  only  one  vibrating 
body.  Further,  two  notes  which  differ  in  qual- 
ity may  be  shown  to  be  due  to  complex  trains 
of  waves  which  differ  in  complexity.  But  it 
shonid  be  noted  that  all  experimental  evidence 
points  to  the   idea  that  differences   in    relative 


phnse*  ef  the  eomp«BeDt  trahis  of  waves  (to  not 
caase  differences  in  the  qaaUty  of  the-  sound 
heard.  In  other  words,  two  eooaplex  trains  of 
waves  Mode  up  of  the  same  iiBBple  waves  will 
produce  the  same  sound,  regardless  of  the  phases 
In  the  two  trains.  This  may  be  explained  by 
saying  that  the  ear  autonuUeally  resolves  a 
complex  train  of  waves  into- its  simple  harmonic 
component  trains,  bears  the  simple  tones  due  to 
each  of  these,  and,  therefore,  has  a  complex  sen- 
sation. This  statement  is  called  "Ohm's  law  for 
sound-sensation." 

FU.NDAMENTAL,  PABTIAL,  AND  COMBRf  ATIOTAl. 

Vibrations.  Musical  instruments  may  be  di- 
vided roughly  into  two  classes,  wind  and  string 
instruments.  In  the  former  class  are  included 
orgnn-pipes,  liorBs.  flutes,  etc.;  in  the  latter, 
piano»,  violins,  harps,  etc.  In  all  wind  instm- 
ments  a  colunra  of  air  inclosed  in  a  metal  or 
wooden  tube  is  set  in  vibration  by  suitable 
means,  mad  this  vibrating  mass  produces  the 
waves  in  the  surrounding  air.  In  string  in- 
stnimeBts,  flexible  strings  are  stretched  between 
pegs  fastened  to  a  solid  frame — in  general  a 
wooden  board — and  they  are  Bet  in  transverse 
vibration  b^  bowing,  phickii^  or  striking.  As 
a  result  of  the  vibratioB  of  the  etring,  the  frame 
holdine  the  pegs  is  Hself  set  in  vibmiens  of  th« 
same  frequency,  and  it,  aa  well  aa  the  string 
itself,  produces  the  waves.  The  isnportance  of 
the  so-called  80unding-b«a(d  to  at  once  evident 


A  stretched  flexible  string,  A  B,  can  Tibcate  in 
maay  waves:  as  a  whole,  with  its  middle  point 
its  point  of  greatest  amplitude,  as  in  1  (fig.  3); 
in  two  parts,  with  its  middle  point,  h,  at  rest, 
and  the  two  halves  vibrating  like  separata 
strings  in  opposite  phases,  as  in  2  (fig.  3);  in 
three  parts,  with  two  points,  c  and  b,  at  rest,  di- 
viding the  string  into  three  eqnal  vibrating  segi- 
ments,  as  in  3  (fig.  3),  etc.  The  freqneneies  of 
these  different  modes  of  vibration  are  in  the 
ratios  of  1:2:3:4,  etc.  The  vibration  of  the 
string  as  a  whole  is  called  the  "  fimdamestcl ; " 
the  others,  the  "upper  partlals."  The  frequency 
of  the  transverse  vibrations  of  a  stretched  flex- 
ible string  is  given  by  the  formula 


N=: 


-Wi 


wliere  T  is  the  stretching  force  or  tension,  m 
is  the  mass  of  each  unit  length  of  the  string,  h 
is  the  length  of  the  vibrating  segment.  Thus, 
In  the  fundamental,  L  Is  the  length  of  the  string; 
in  the  first  upper  partial  it  is  one-half  the  length 
of  the  string,  etc.  When  the  string  is  set  vi- 
brating by  a  random  blow  or  bowing,  it  will 
make  complex  vibrations,  resulting  from  the 
combination  of  the  fundamental  and  some  of 
the  upper  partlals,  the  number  and  relative  in- 
tensities of  these  depending  largely  on  the  point 
where  the  blow  is  struck,  or  the  bow  applied, 
and  on  the  character  of  the  impulse.    So,  when* 
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ever  a  BUisical  tone  is  produced  ij  a  string 
ustrument,  the  ear  oan  recognize  in  Ute  complex 
.  «oHBd  simple  ttMiee  due  to  me  f undameBtal  and 
ibe  upper  partiais;  and  differeaoes  in  the  qual- 
ify of  sounds  caused  bjr  different  string  instru- 
BMote,  whicb  have  fundamentals  of  the  same 
frequency,  ai<e  due  to  differeoees  in  tlte  nttmber 
and  character  of  the  upper  partiais,  which  de- 
pend in  turn  on  the  matierial  of  the  string,  the 
point  where  the  impulse  is  applied  to  set  the 
string  in  motion,  and  the  character  of  this  im- 
pulse. Similarly,  the  vibrating  column  of  air  in 
organ-pipes,  horns,  etc.,  can  vibrate  in  different 
■ways;  and  in  a  complex  vibration  there  is  a 
fundamental  and  upper  partiais  whose  frequen- 
cies are  in  the  ratios  of  1:2:3:4,  etc.  The 
frequency  of  the  vihrations  of  the  fundamental 
in  an  open  organ-pipe  is  given  by  the  formula : 
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Vz= 


2  L 


where  V  is  the  velocity  of  waves  in  the  gas 
Vbi^  flits  the  pipe,  and  £>  is  the  length  of  the 
pipe  approximately.  The  similar  formula  for  a 
"stopped"  pipe  is: 

(In  Stopped  organ-pipes  the  vibrations  are  in 
the  ratios  1  :  3  :  5  :  7,  etc.)  In  other  in- 
struments than  wind  and  string  ones,  such  as 
drums,  cymbals,  etc.,  there  are  upper  partiais 
besides  the  fundamental;  but  there  is  no  simple 
matheinatical  relation  between  their  frejiuencies. 
When  two  organ-pipes  on  the  same  wind-chest 
acre  Ismmded"  loudly,  the  resulting  waves  in  the 
air  are  not  dae  mmply  to  eacdi  fmdamental  uoA 
its  upper  partiais,  but  also  to  certain  extra  vi- 
brations due  to  the  combined  action  of  the  two 
vibrating  coluTims  of  air  on  the  surrounding  air. 
Thus,  if  the  fundamentals  off  the  two  pipes  have 
frequencies  10©e  and  <J00,  there  will  be  present 
waves  sbowing  the  existence  of  vibratiDnB  whose 
fc«qiieseies  are  1«00  +  SOO  and  lOOO— 600.  The 
Bounds  beard  owing  to  these  vibrations  are  called 
'"flunmational"  And  "differential"  tones,  or,  in 
generai,  '^ean*illatMlBal"  tones;  tliey  are  always 
difficult  t«  hear.  Hie  existence  of  both  partial 
and  ooosbinatitmal  vibrations  may,  however,  be 
estabJi^ked  by  means  of  resonators   (q.v.). 

Habkokt  aub  HiBOomB.  If  two  organ-pipes 
wfaoae  frequencies  do  not  differ  much  are  sounded 
together,  the  ear  observes  a  fluctuation  in  the 
loudness  of  the  resulting  sound.  It  is  first  loud, 
then  weak,  loud  and  weak,  etc.,  giving  rise  to 
what  axe  called  "beats,"  the  number  of  heats 
per  second  lieing  equal  to  the  difference  in  the 
frequencies  of  the  pipes.  Thus,  two  pipes  of 
frequencies  280  and  285  produce  5  beats  per 
second.  The  explanation  of  the  phenomenon 
lies  in  the  superposition  of  the  two  resulting 
trains  of  waves ;  for,  if  the  wave-number  of  one 
train  exceeds  that  of  the  other  by  live,  it  will 
happen  five  times  in  the  course  of  a  second  that 
«-ben  one  train  of  waves  reaches  the  ear  in  a 


certain  phase,  the  other  train  will  reach  tbe  our 
in  an  exactly  opposite  phase;  aoid  so  the  two 
waves  will  tend  to  neutralise  each  other's  actiofi 
and  thus  make  the  sound  weak;  wikereaa,  in  be- 
tween these  instants  of  weakneK  there  will  be 
others  m'ben  the  two  waves  reach  the  ear  in  the 
same  phase,  and  so  reinforce  each  ol^er  aaid  thus 
make  the  sound  loud.  This  is  ^owa  diagram- 
matically  in  fig.  4,  where  there  are  two  trams  of 
waves  of  unequal  wave-number  which  interfere 
and  produce  beats.  The  wave-length  of  one  set 
ia  A  d,  whic^  is  four-fifths  ot  A  I,  the  wave 
length  of  the  other.  The  two  waves  at  A  are  in 
the  same  phase,  and  there  is  increased  soaad; 
but  as  the  motim  progresses,  one  train  loses  with 
respect  to  the  other,  until  they  are  in  opposite 
phase,  as  at  <7  and  D,  where  silence  ensues.  Beats 
are  dlaagreeable  to  hear,  for  the  same  reMOB 
that  a  flashing  light  is  unpleasant  to  see,  or  a 
tickling  feather  to  feel,  namely,  the  nerves  being 
first  stimulated,  then  allowed  to  partially  re- 
eover,  then  again  stimulated,  etc.,  are  disagree- 
ably affected.  The  degree  of  unpleasantness  de- 
pends in  part  on  the  nniid>er  of  beats,  but  also 
on  the  pitch  of  the  note,  whose  intensity  is  flue- 
tnating.  Beats  can  be  farmed  by  the  ioterfer- 
ence  of  the  upper  partiais  as  well  as  by  the  fun- 
damentals, and  by  the  oombimctiotaa]  vibcatitais 
also.  Thus,  if  two  organ-pipes  of  frequencies 
500  aad  2S2  are  sounded  together,  tiie  first  upper 
partial  of  the  pipe  whose  fundamental  is  252, 
I.e.,  a  note  of  frequency  50-1,  will  beat  is-ith  the 
other  fundamental  whose  frequency  is  500.  If, 
however,  two  organ-pipes  are  sounded  whose 
fundamentals  are  such  that  there  are  no  bents 
except  between  the  upper  partiais  of  higji  or- 
ders, the  sensation  should  be  a  pleasant  one; 
and  such  is  observed.  To  secure  such  a  condi- 
tion it  is  evident  that  the  ratios  of  the  frequen- 
cies of  the  fundamentals  must  be  simple  frac- 
tions, 1:1,  1:2,  1  :  3,  2  :  3,  1  :  4,  3  :  4,  «tc. 
Such  combinations  of  two  notes  produce  what  is 
called  "harmony."  On  the  other  hand,  whenever 
beats  can  be  expected  between  two  notes  or  their 
partiais,  or  their  eonrbinational  notes,  an  mi- 
pleasant  sensation  called  "discord"  is  observed, 
it  being  possible  to  predict  the  degree  of  the  dis- 
cord from  the  number  of  beats  which  most  oc- 
cur. This  explanation  of  harmony  and  discord 
is  due  to  Helmholtz.  The  explanation  of  "mel- 
ody," that  is,  the  pleasant  sensation  perceived 
when  notes,  suitably  chosen,  are  sounded  «aBBec- 
utively,  is  undoubtedly  pqwhologioalj  not  jAyw- 
eal.  For  the  discussion  of  tJie  formation  olf  miei- 
cal  scales  baned  on  these  simple  harmonies,  «ee 
Majob;  Mikob. 

LaxiTS  0¥  Keashtg.  Atrial  waves  of  all  flwaiw- 
numbers  do  not  affect  the  auditory  nerves  of  the 
normal  human  ear,  it  being  found  by  trial  that 
wave-numbers  less  than  30  do  not  produce  a 
musical  tone,  and  wave-numbers  exceeding  about 
20,000  do  not  produce  sound  at  all.  Por  musi- 
cal purposes  the  extremes  are  about  40  and  4000. 
To  study  waves  whose  wave-numbers  exceed 
10,000  (and  in  fact  for  those  of  much  less  num- 
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ber)  the  best  instrument  is  the  "sensitive  flame," 
which  consists  ordinarily  of  an  ignited  jet  of  gas 
escaping  from  a  small  circular  orifice  under  high 
pressure,  thus  giving  a  more  or  less  cylindrical 
flame  about  a  foot  high.  When  waves  of  a  great 
wave-number  fall  upon  such  a  flame  they  break 
through  the  inclosing  envelope  separating  the 
gas  from  the  air,  thus  causing  the  jet  to  "flare" 
out  like  a  fan. 

Velocity  of  Sound.  The  waves  produced  in 
the  air  by  vibrating  bodies  are  often  called 
"sound  waves,"  although  the  name  is  not  a  good 
one.  Similarly,  compressional  waves  in  any  me- 
dium, solid,  liquid,  or  gas,  are  called  "sound 
waves"  in  these  media.  These  waves  spread  out 
from  the  vibrating  body  into  the  surrounding 
medium  with  a  velocity  called  the  "velocity  of 
sound,"  which  depends  alone  upon  the  elasticity 
of  the  medium  with  respect  to  a  compression  and 
upon  its  density,  if  the  medium  is  homogeneous. 
Like  all  waves,  they  may  experience  reflection, 
e.g.,  echoes;  refraction,  as  when  passing  from 
cold  air  to  hot  air,  or  dense  air  to  rare;  disper- 
sion; interference.  Reference  should  be  made 
to  a  paper  by  Professor  R.  W.  Wood  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Magazine,  Volume  XLVIII.,  p.  218, 1890, 
for  a  description  of  a  most  interesting  series  of 
experiments  on  these  properties  of  aCrial  waves. 

The  best  determinations  of  the  velocity  of 
these  waves  are  given  in  the  following  table: 

Oaaea  at  0'  G. 

Air  (dry) 331.36  meters  per  second 

Hydrogen    1286. 

Oiygei    317.  «         "        " 

Carbon  dioxide.     262.  "         " 

Solids  and  Liquids. 

Aluminium 5104.  «         «        « 

Steel    4990. 

Glass,  about....  6500. 
Water   1435. 

The  velocity  of  compressional  waves  varies 
greatly  with  the  temperature.  For  a  gas  the 
velocity  at  t°  C.  equals  that  at  0°  C.  multiplied 
by 


/ 


273-M 
273 


When  waves  pass  from  a  region  where  the  air 
is  cold  into  one  where  it  is  warm,  reflection 
takes  place  at  the  bounding  surface,  and  thus 
the  entering  waves  are  not  only  refracted  but 
also  weakened  in  intensity.  The  presence  of  fog 
by  itself  in  the  air  has  very  little  efl'ect  upon  the 
waves,  unless  there  are  currents  or  layers  of 
hot  or  cold  air.  The  velocity  of  waves  in  air 
is  practically  independent  of  the  intensity  of  the 
vibration,  although  the  waves  produced  by  a  sud- 
den explosion  travel  at  first  slightly  faster  than 
do  ordinary  waves. 

Acoustic  Pbopbrties  op  Haixs.  When  an 
organ-pipe  or  any  elastic  body  is  sounded  in  a 
room  and  then  suddenly  stopped,  it  is  noticed 
that  the  sound  does  not  instantly  cease,  but  con- 
tinues for  several  seconds.  This  is  called  rever- 
beration; and  the  acoustic  success  of  a  room  de- 
pends largely  upon  its  duration.  It  should  not 
exceed  two  seconds  by  more  than  a  few  tenths  of 
a  second  if  the  room  is  to  be  used  as  a  music 
hall  or  opera  house.  It  is  found  that  the  rever- 
beration in  a  given  room  is  practically  inde- 
pendent of  the  place  where  the  vibrating  body  is 
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situated,  or  of  the  position  of  the  hearer;  it  de- 
pends upon  the  volume  of  the  room,  upon  the 
material  of  the  walls  and  floors,  upon  the  cush- 
ions, the  audience,  etc.,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
upon  the  intensity  of  the  sound.  The  following 
approximate  formula  has  been  developed  by  Pro- 
fessor Sabine  of  Harvard  University: 

{a  -f  6i  (T,  -f  6,  <r,  +  etc.)  t  =  0.164  V 

Where  a  is  a  constant  depending  upon  the  ab- 
sorbing power  of  the  walls  of  the  room. 

b  is  a  coeflicient  of  "absorption"  for  one 
square  meter  of  a  definite  material  put 
anywhere  in  the  room,  the  standard  of 
comparison  being  the  absorption  of  one 
square  meter  of  open  window. 

w  is  the  number  of  square  meters  of  the 
material. 

t  is  the  duration  of  reverberation. 

V  is  the  volume  of  the  room  in  cubic 
meters. 

The  absorption  coefficients  for  some  substances 
are  as  follows: 

Hard  pine  wood  sheathing 0.061 

Plaster  on  wood  lath 0.034 

Plaster  on  wire  lath 0.033 

Audience  (per  square  meter)  ....  0.90 

Isolated  woman 0.54 

Isolated  man 0.48 

Carpet   rugs 0.20 

House  plants 0.11 

Upholstered  chairs 0.30 

Hair  cushions  (per  seat) 0.21 

The  duration  of  reverberation  in  certain  music 
halls  and  auditoriums  is  as  follows: 

Old  Music  Hall,  Boston,  Mass 2.44 

New  Music  Hall,  Boston,  Mass 2.31 

Gewandhaus,  Leipzig,  Germany 2.30 

Sanders'  Theatre,  Cambridge,  Mass ....  3.42 

BiBLlooRAPHY.  Rayleigh,  Theory  of  Sound,  2 
volumes  (London,  1896),  a  mathematical  treat- 
ment, but  with  several  descriptive  chapters; 
Helmholtz,  Sensations  of  Tone,  translated  by 
Ellis  (London,  1895),  the  standard  authority  on 
harmony  and  music;  Sabine,  Architectural 
Acoustics  (Boston,  1900),  which  contains  the 
only  satisfactory  treatment  of  this  important 
question;  Thomson  and  Poynting,  Sound  (Lon- 
don, 1900),  a  te.Kt-book  for  schools  and  colleges, 
and'  a  storehouse  of  accurate  information. 

ACQTII,  a'kw*  (ancient  AqucB  StatielUe).  An 
episcopal  city  of  northern  Italy,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Bormida,  37  miles  northwest  of  Genoa 
(Map:  Italy,  C  3).  E!very  winter  more  than 
6000  persons  take  the  cure  at  the  hot  and  cold 
sulphur  springs  that  gave  it  its  name.  It  has 
a  Gothic  cathedral  of  the  eleventh  century,  a 
seminary,  a  college,  and  the  ruins  of  a  Roman 
aqueduct.  The  chief  trade  is  in  silk,  lace,  rope, 
and  wine.    Pop.,  1901,  13,786. 

AC'QTTISI'TION'.  In  law,  a  term  which  has 
the  double  meaning  of  the  acquirement  of  ter- 
ritory by  the  state,  and  of  title  to  real  or  per- 
sonal property  by  the  individual.  In  the  case 
of  the  state  it  is  effected  in  three  ways :  ( 1 )  By 
occupation,  (2)  by  treaty  and  convention,  and 
(3)  by  conquest  (q.v.).  As  referring  to  the 
origin  of  title  to  lands  or  goods,  acquisition  is 
either  original  or  derivative.  The  former  com- 
prehends occupation,  accession,  and  preacriptimt 
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or  limitation;  the  latter,  tlie  more  usual  modes 
of  acquiring  title,  as  alienation  by  gift  or  sale, 
excliange,  inheritance,  and  transfer  by  will 
(qq.T.).  In  the  English  and  American  law  of 
real  property  the  whole  subject  is  dealt  with 
under  the  head  of  title  (q.v.).  Consult:  Black- 
stone,  Commentaries  on  the  Laics  of  England; 
Kent,  Commentaries  on  American  Law. 

AOQUIIVTAL  (O.  F.  aquiter,  from  Lat.  ad, 
to  +  quietare,  to  quiet).  In  criminal  law,  the 
judicial  discharge  of  the  accused.  It  may  result 
from  some  technical  defect  in  the  proceedings, 
or  from  a  verdict  in  the  accused's  favor  on  the 
merits.  In  the  former  case,  it  is  not  a  bar  to 
a  second  prosecution  for  the  same  offense;  in 
the  latter  case,  it  is  a  bar,  as  well  by  common 
law  as,  in  this  country,  by  constitutional  pro- 
vision.   See  AiTTBEFOis  AcQim  and  Jeopabdt. 

ACSA'NIA  (Gk.  d,  a,  priv.  +  tpavlov,  kran- 
ion,  skull),  A  group  of  vertebrates  having 
no  skull  or  heart,  and  represented  only  by  the 
lancelets.    See  Ampbioxus, 

ACBA'SIA  (Gk.  axpaala,  akrasia,  intemper- 
ance). A  beautiful  enchantress  in  Spenser's 
Faerie  Queen.  Her  name  denotes  her  character. 
She  dwells  in  a  "Bower  of  Bliss,"  on  a  floating 
island  of  sensuous  delight,  and  the  fairy  queen 
sends  Sir  Guyon  to  make  an  end  of  her  seductive 
abode. 

ACRATES  (Gk.  &KpaHi(,  ahraiSs,  intem- 
perate). A  male  character  in  Spenser's  Faerie 
Queen,  typifying  intemperance  in  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure. 

A'CBE.  A  word  identical  with  Lat.  ager,  Gk. 
iypii,  agros,  a  field,  and  the  Qer.  Acker,  which 
means  both  a  field  and  a  measure  of  land.  Most 
nations  have  some  measure  nearly  correspond- 
ing; originally,  perhaps,  the  quantity  which  one 
could  plow  in  a  day;  uniformity,  therefore,  is 
not  to  be  looked  for. 

The  English  statute  acre  consists  of  4840 
square  yards.  The  chain  with  which  land  is 
measured  is  22  yards  long,  and  a  square  chain 
will  conUin  22  X  22,  or  484  yards;  so  that  10 
square  chains  make  an  acre.  'The  acre  is  divided 
into  4  roods,  a  rood  into  4  perches,  and  a  perch 
contains  30V4  square  yards.  The  Scotch  acre 
is  larper  than  the  English,  and  the  Irish  than 
the  fclcotch.  One  hundred  and  twenty-one  Irish 
acres ^196  English  nearly;  48  Scotch  acres ^ 
61  English,  lite  following  table  shows  the 
▼alues  of  the  more  important  corresponding 
measures  compared  with  the  Enjrlish  acre.  The 
German  Morgen  below  are  becoming  obsolete.  The 
German  Empire,  Austria-Hungary,  Spain,  and 
Portugal  have  adopted  the  French  metrical  system. 

English  acre    1.00 

Scotch       "       1.27 

Irish  "       1.C2 

Austria,  joch   1.42 

Baden,   morgen 0.89 

Belgium,  hectare  (French) 2.47 

Denmark,  tCnde  land 5.06 

Prance,  hectare  (=100  ares) 2.47 

France,  arpent  (common) 0.99 

Holland,      "  2.10 

Naples,  mog^a   0.83 

Portugal,  geira   1.43 

Prussia,  little  morgen 0.63 

Prussia,  great  morgen 1.40 

Russia,  desyatina 2.70 

Saxony,  morgen    1.36 
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Spain,  fanegada 1.06 

Sweden,  tunne  land 1.13 

Switzerland,  faux  1.62 

"  Geneva,  arpent 1.27 

Tuscany,  saccata  1.22 

United  States,  English  acre 1.00 

WUrttemberg,  morgen 2.40 

Koman  jugerum    (ancient) 0.66 

Greek  pleUiron   (ancient) 0.23 

ACBE,  a'ker  or  a'ker,  or  St.  Jean  d'Acbe. 
A  seaport  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  a  few  miles 
north  of  Mount  Carmel.  It  has  about  11,000 
inhabitants.  The  harbor  is  partly  choked  with 
sand,  yet  is  one  of  the  best  on  this  coast. 
Acre  is  the  Accho  of  the  Bible,  and  has  been 
known  at  different  periods  as  Acco,  Akka,  Aeon, 
Accaron,  and  in  Roman  times  Ptolemais.  It  is 
first  mentioned  in  a  dispatch  sent  by  King  Bur- 
raburiash  of  Babylon  to  Amenhotep  IV.  (1400 
B.C.?).  It  was  taken  by  the  Assyrians  under 
Sennacherib  and  given  by  Esarhaddon  to  the 
King  of  Tyre,  with  which  it  came  subsejjuently 
into  the  possession  of  the  Seleucid  kings  of 
Syria.  The  Romans  made  it  a  colony.  In  638 
the  town  was  captured  by  the  Arabs.  In  1104 
it  was  taken  by  the  Crusaders;  in  1187  it  was  re- 
captured by  the  sultan  Saladin,  and  in  1191  fell 
once  more  into  the  hands  of  the  Crusaders,  and 
became  the  seat  of  a  bishop  and  of  the  Order  of 
St.  John.  It  was  the  last  stronghold  of  the 
Crusaders  in  Palestine,  being  surrendered  to  the 
Saracens  in  1291,  after  an  obstinate  defense  by 
the  crusading  orders.  In  1517  it  was  captured 
by  the  Turks.  In  1799  it  was  besieged  by  the 
French  under  Napoleon  Bonaparte  for  sixty-one 
days,  but  was  successfully  defended  by  the  garri- 
son, aided  by  a  body  of  English  sailors  and 
marines  under  Sir  Sidney  Smith.  In  1832  it 
was  stormed  by  Ibrahim  Pasha,  son  of  the  vice- 
roy of  Egypt,  and  continued  in  his  possession 
till  it  was  bombarded  and  taken  in  1840  by  a 
combined  English,  Austrian,  and  Turkish  fleet. 
See  Egypt;  Seu!:i;cu>.£. 

ACBE,  ft'kra.  A  territory  of  Brazil,  for- 
merly belonging  to  Bolivia.  See  Bouvu.  and 
Brazii.. 

A'CBES,  Bob.  A  character  in  Sheridan's 
Rivals.  He  appears  as  a  somewhat  rustic  gen- 
tleman, of  bombastic  manners  and  ludicrous  cow- 
ardice, noted  particularly  for  what  he  calls  his 
"oath  referential  or  sentimental  swearing." 

ACBI,  il'kri.  A  city  in  Calabria,  southern 
Italy,  13  miles  northeast  of  Cosenza  (Map:  Italy, 
L  8).  The  neighboring  country  is  beautiful, 
healthful,  and  fertile,  and  produces  oil,  wine, 
fruit,  and  cotton.    Pop.,  1901,  13,132. 

ACBJiyiDM.     See  Gbasshoppeb. 

ACBOBAT  (Gk.  one  walking  on  tiptoe,  from 
ixpot,  akroa,  highest,  -|-  /Soircu',  bainein,  to 
go).  Originally  it  was  doubtless  used  to  denote 
the  acrobatic  feats  of  the  rope-dancers,  but  in 
the  course  of  centuries  its  meaning  has  extended 
so  that  it  includes  many  things  which  were  un- 
known to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  as  familiarly  as 
were  the  rope-dancers,  who,  as  Terence  in  his  pro- 
logue to  Hecyra  complains,  distracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  from  his  play;  and  so  does  his- 
tory repeat  itself,  a  writer  in  the  Tatler  expresses 
his  surprise  at  finding  so  small  an  audience  at 
the  opera,  because  the  rope-dancer  was  not  in 
the  bill  that  night.    The  most  recent  celebrated 
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expoBent  of  the  oriirinal  art  w«b  Blondia,  vho 
crossed  Niagara  Falls  on  a  rope,  carrying  a  man 
on  his  back.  But  this  wae  no  unheard-of  feat, 
for  wben  Isabel  of  Bavaria,  Queen  to  Charles  VI. 
of  Franee,  made  her  entry  into  Paris,  «ayB  Frois- 
sart,  who  was  an  eye  witnesB,  a  wird  was 
stretobed  from  the  hi^est  houve  an  the  bridge 
of  St.  Michel  to  the  topmort  gallery  of  the 
Church  of  Our  Lady  and  an  acrobat  carried  two 
boys  holding  lighted  candles  over  it.  From  be- 
ing a  rope-danoer,  or  rather  balancer  only,  the 
acrobat  gradually  added  to  his  exhibits  other 
balancing  and  tumbling  acts.  Vaulting  and  jug- 
gling and  contortions  became  part  of  the  enter- 
tainments of  the  Middle  Ages.  Edward  III.  paid 
i'ugglers  handsomely  for  exliibiting  their  acro- 
atie  skill  and  tie  flexibility  of  their  bodies.  The 
austere  -Queen  Hary  even  relaxed  at  their 
praaks;  and  when  Queen  Elizabeth  attended  the 
revels  at  Kenilwortb  Castle,  which  Sir  Walter 
Bcott  has  immortalized,  she  was  vastly  enter- 
tained by  acrobatic  tumblers.  Even  the  wonder- 
ful balancing  feats  of  tlie  Japanese  with  ladders 
at  right  angles,  up  amd  down  which  a  second 
man  climbs  in  apparent  defiance  of  the  laws  of 
equilibrium,  had  their  prototypes,  if  not  eqimls, 
among  the  European  acrobats  of  two  hundred 
years  ago,  while  modem  somersault-throwing 
and  leaping  through  hoops  are  illustrated  in 
manuscripts  as  far  back  as  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. The  more  liberal  interpretation  of  the 
word  now  includes  perfornutnces  on  the  trapeze^ 
the  horizontal  bar,  and  the  other  pieoes  of  appa- 
ratus usually  found  in  gymnasiums  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  suppleness  of  the  body.  Cob- 
sult:  he  Koux  and  Oarnier,  Acroiatt  and 
Mountebanks,  translated  by  A.  P.  Morton,  illus- 
trated (London,  1890). 

ACmOCEBAnVlA  (literally,  "Thunrder- 
Heigbts,"  from  Gk.  iicpac,  ahros,  highest,  + 
Mtpawii,  kerauMoa,  thunderbolt).  The  Borth- 
w«Ktem  promontory  of  Epirus,  which  forms  the 
termination  of  the  Ceraunian,  or  Acrooeraunian, 
Mountains.  It  was  a  dangerous  point  for  sail- 
ors, and  waa  named  from  the  frequent  thunder- 
storms that  occurred  there.  It  is  the  modern 
Cape  Glossa. 

ACBOCOBnTTHTrS  (Gk.  'AKpoK6pi»eoi, 
Akrokorinthoe) .  A  steep  hill  2000  feet  in 
height  which  was  the  citadel  of  ancient  Corinth, 
and  is  still  crowned  by  ruined  Byzantine  fortifi- 
cations.   The  hill  commands  a  superb  view. 

ACBOUEIIT,  fi-kr.Vl*-In  (Lat.  acer.  sharp  + 
olere,  to  smell) .  C,H,CHO.  A  colorless  liquid  hav- 
ing an  extremely  irritatinji  odor.  It  is  produced 
in  the  incomplete  combustion  of  fats  and  when 
ordinary  glycerin  is  distilled  with  sulphuric 
acid  or  "other  dehydrating  agents.  Some  acrolein 
is  produced  when  fats  are  overheated  in  cooking, 
and  when  the  wick  of  a  candle  just  blown  out  is 
left  smoldering.  Its  reactions  show  that  it 
contains  the  atomic  gioup  CHO;  it  is,  there- 
fore, classed  with  the  aldehydes.  Bromine  adds 
itself  directly  to  acrolein,  forming  an  "additive 
product"  of  Uie  composition,  CjHjBrjCHO;  which 
ehowe  that  acrolein  must  be  classed  with  the  wn- 
taturated  organic  compounds. 

ACBOIiITHB  (Gk.  axpoc,  akros,  highest,  ex- 
treme -|-  kl6ot,  Uthon,  stone).  In  the  early 
development  of  Greek  art  there  came  a  period 
when  the  ideal  of  the  Hellenes  no  longer  permit- 
ted them  to  look  upon  a  god  as  a  mere  idol,  but 
as  a  being  endowed  with  mind  and  conscious- 


MBB.  Therefore,  instead  of  a  tawdry  represmta- 
ticB,  they  conceived  a  worthier  image  carved  in 
wood.  The  body  was  ornamented  with  a  thin 
armor  of  gold;  the  head  oad  lower  extremities 
were  formed  of  stone  or  maxble.  The  figures  so 
ooaatructed  were  called  acrcdiths. 

ACXaXEQt'ALY  (Gk.  Hk/kk,  akro*,  high- 
est, extreme  4-  /^yac.  mega*,  great).  A 
chronic  nervous  disease  characterized  by  a  grad- 
ual and  po-manent  enlargement  of  the  head,  tho- 
rax, haode,  and  feet,  ai^  by  a  curvature  back- 
ward of  the  spine.  It  was  first  described  in  I88G 
by  Marie.  It  occurs  in  both  men  and  women,  be- 
ginning apparently  ai>out  the  a^  of  eigfateeu 
or  twenty.  Some  pains  and  fiuictional  disturb- 
ances, as  well  as  aiuemia,  aecompany  its  on- 
set. Both  soft  tissues  and  bones  are  enlarged, 
the  lower  jaw,  tongue,  lips,  and  nose  being  very 
greatly  hypertrophied.  The  hand  someiimes 
reaches  ^  inches  in  length,  the  foot  12  inches, 
while  the  circumference  of  the  head  may  reacli 
20  inches.  The  cause  of  this  perv'ersion  of  nutri- 
tion is  unknown.  Consult:  Dana,  Text-hook  of 
Nervous  Diseases  (New  York,  1901). 

A'CBON  (Gk.  'Axpuv,  AkrSn).  A  physician 
of  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  native  of  Agri- 
gentum  in  Sicily.  Tradition  says  that  he  suc- 
cessfully combated  the  great  plague  in  Athens 
in  430  B.C.  by  building  large  fires  to  purify  the 
air.  The  Empiricists  claimed  him  as  the  father 
of  their  school.  His  medical  works  are  wholly 
lost. 

ACBOP'OIilS  (Gk.  Hkpoc,  akros,  hi^iest  -h 
trd^C,  polis,  city).  Originally  the  fortified  ref- 
u^  of  a  district,  usually  oontaining  the  pal- 
ooe  of  the  chief.  For  this  purpose  a  natural 
stro^hold  was  selected  and  strengthened  by  arti- 
ficial deifenses.  Around  the  oeropoUs  a  city  fre- 
quently arose,  and  when  this  was  defended  by  a 
wall  the  acropolis  sometimes  Isst  ite  military 


AOROPOIiia  OP  ITBEXS. 


A — Parthenon. 

£— Funudatlon  of  Early 

Temple. 
<7— Munftiim. 
D — Terrace. 
E — Krechtheum. 
/■— Propylffia. 


O— Precinct  of  Artemta 

Itrauronia. 
JSr— Temple  of  Victory. 
/— Agrlppa  Pedestal. 
J  — Pluacotheca. 
A'— Altar  to  Rome  and 
Augustus  Cesar. 


character  and  was  given  over  to  temples,  as  hav- 
ing been  the  centre  of  the  oldest  cults.  The 
acropolis  of  Athens  is  the  best  example  of  this 
change,  and  is  also  the  most  celebrated.  (See 
Athens.)  Other  noiteworthy  acropolises  are 
the  Larissa  at  Argos,  Acrocorinthus  at  Corinth, 
Mount  Ithome  at  Messene,  and  the  Oadmea  at 
Thebes.  The  name  is  frequently  applied  to  any 
fortified  hill  commanding  an  ancient  site;  so  at 
Troy,  Mycene,  Tirjms,  Pergamum,  Priene,  etc. 

AOBOS^IC  (Gk.  ixpw,  akrwi,  extremity, 
end  -f  aTlx<K,  stiohos,  line,  verse).  A  Greek 
term  for  a  number  of  verses,  the  first  letters  of 
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ACT. 


which  follow  some  predetermined  order,  usually 
forming  a  word — mogt  commonly  a  name— or  a 
phrase  or  sentence.  Sometimes  the  final  letters 
spell  words  as  well  as  tlie  initial,  and  the  pe- 
culiarity will  even  run  down  the  middle  oi  the 
poem  like  a  seam.  Sir  John  Davies  composed 
twenty-six  Uymna  to  Aatrca  (Quoen  Elizabeth), 
in  every  one  of  which  the  initial  letters  of  the 
lines  form  the  words  Elisabetha  Regina. 

In  the  acrostic  poetry  of  the  Hebrews  the  initial 
letters  of  the  lines  or  of  the  stanzas  were  made  to 
run  over  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  their  or- 
der. Twelve  of  the  psalms  of  the  Old  Testament 
are  written  on  this  plan.  The  119th  Psalm  is 
the  most  remarkable.  It  is  composed  of  twenty- 
two  divisions  or  stanzas  (corresponding  to  the 
twenty- two  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet),  each 
stanza  consisting  of  eight  couplets,  and  the  first 
line  of  each  couplet  in  the  first  stanza  begins  in 
the  original  Hebrew  with  the  letter  aleph,  in  the 
second  stanza  with  beth,  etc.  The  divisions  of  the 
psalm  are  named  each  after  the  letter  that  begins 
the  couplets,  and  these  names  have  been  retained 
in  the  Knglish  translation.  With  a  view  to  aid 
the  memory  it  was  customary  at  one  time  to 
compose  verses  on  sacred  subjects  after  the  fash- 
ion of  those  Hebrew  acrostics,  the  successive 
verses  or  lines  beginning  with  tlie  letters  of  the 
alphabet  in  their  order.  Such  pieces  were  called 
Abaxdarian  Hymm. 

ACBOTE'SIOIT  (Ok.  anpuTripiov,  akr6te- 
ri'm,  the  summit  or  extremity) .  A  term  in  archi- 
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tecture  for  a  statue  or  other  ornament,  often  a 
palmette,  placed  on  the  apex  or  at  one  of  the 
lower  angles  of  a  pediment. 

ACT  (Lat.  actus,  the  doing  or  performing  of 
a  thing;  actum,  a  public  transaction,  record). 
A  term  of  law  applied  to  the  written  expression 
of  the  will  of  the'  legislature  formally  declared. 
As  commonly  employed,  it  is  synonymous  with 
statute  (q.v.).  The  term  is  derived  from  the 
acta  of  Roman  public  life,  which  comprehended 
all  public  oflicial  procedure  as  well  as  the  offi- 
cial record  thereof.  An  act  of  one  legislature 
cannot  tie  the  hands  of  its  successors,  unless  it 
amounts  to  a  contract,  so  that  its  repeal  would 
come  within  the  constitutional  inhibition  upon 
legislative  acts  which  impair  the  obligation  of 
contracts.  In  England  even  this  exception  does 
not  exist,  each  Parliament  being  an  absolutely 
sovereign  legislature.  Still,  certain  acts  of  Par- 
liament have  been  passed  in  the  hope,  if  not 
with  the  intention,  of  arresting  "the  possible 
course  of  future  legislation;"  and  some  of  them 
have  commanded  a  respect  almost  equal  tn  that 
accorded  in  this  country  to  written  constitutions. 
To  this  class  belong  the  Bill  of  Rights  (q.v.)  ; 
Vot.  I.  —  8. 


the  Act  of  Settlement  (12  and  13  Will.  III., 
c.  2)  fixing  the  descent  of  the  crown;  the  Acts 
of  habeas  corpus  (q.v.)  ;  the  Acts  of  Union 
with  Scotland  ( 1  James  I.,  c.  I ) ,  and  with  Ire- 
land (39  and  40  Geo.  III.,  c.  67)  :  and  tho  Sep- 
tennial Act  of  1716  limiting  the  life  of  a  Parlia- 
ment to  seven  years.  "Act  is  used  in  connection 
with  other  words  in  a  number  of  familiar 
phrases.  For  example,  act  of  honor,  the  accept- 
ance by  a  stranger  of  protested  paper  for  the 
honor  of  some  party  thereto;  act  of  Qod,  an 
inevitable  accident  resulting  from  superhuman 
causes,  such  as  lightning,  tempest,  or  floods;  act 
of  state,  act  done  or  commanded  by  the  govern- 
ment of  a  foreign  state,  for  which  the  person  in- 
jured has  no  redress  in  the  courts  of  his  own 
country,  but  must  seek  redress  through  the  dip- 
lomatic agencies  of  his  government. 

ACT.  In  the  drama,  the  name  for  one  of  the 
principal  parts  of  a  play.  In  performance  the 
acts  are  commonly  separated  by  intervals,  during 
which  the  dropped  curtain  conceals  the  stage. 
An  act  which  may  in  turn  be  subdivided  into 
scenes  should  be  in  a  certain  sense  complete  in 
itself,  and  at  the  same  time  should  form  an  es- 
sential part  of  the  whole  drama.  As  every  dra- 
matic plot  naturally  divides  itself  into  three 
parts — the  exposition,  the  development,  and  the 
conclusion  or  catastrophe — a  division  into  three 
acts  seems  most  natural;  but  practically  this 
would  often  require  undue  condensation,  and 
the  well-known  classic  custom  defined  by  Hor- 
ace in  his  Ar3  Poeticn  is  that  a  play  should  be 
in  five  acts.  Normally,  the  first  act  indicates 
the  general  nature  of  the  drama,  introduces  the 
characters,  and  begins  the  action.  The  second 
act  leads  up  to  the  third,  which  develops  the 
crisis  of  the  plot.  In  the  fourth  the  conclusion 
or  catastrophe  is  prepared,  but  should  by  no 
means  be  anticipated  so  as  to  weaken  the  effect 
of  the  denouement,  which  is  reserved  for  the  fifth 
act.  The  Greeks  did  not  make  the  formal  dis- 
tinction of  acts  in  their  drama,  though  Greek 
tragedies  are  subjectively  capable  of  division 
into  parts  or  episodes,  which  arc  indeed  prac- 
tically separated  by  the  IjTical  parts  of  the  per- 
formance. (See  Chorus.)  In  modern  drama 
the  requirement  for  five  acts  began  early  to  be 
neglected,  especially  in  comedy.  (See  MoufcUE.) 
On  the  present  stage  plays  are  common  in  any 
number  of  acts  below  five.-  The  four-act  play  is 
most  common. 

ACT,  or  Ceremony  op  "Inception."  The 
commencement  or  degree-taking  formerly  In 
u.=e  in  English  universities,  but  now  discon- 
tinued (save  as  a  form  in  Cambridge).  The 
student  or  "respondent"  who  "keeps  the  act" 
reads  a  thesis  in  Latin  which  he  defends  against 
three  "opponents'*  named  by  the  proctors.  Some 
such  practice  survives  in  most  German  universi- 
ties. In  a  quaint  pamphlet  on  Xcip  England'n 
first  Fruits,  published  in  1643,  there  is  an  ac- 
count of  the  late  commencement  at  Harvard  in 
which  tlie  word  "acts"  is  familiarly  employed, 
as  one  may  see  from  this  extract:  "The  Students 
of  the  first  Classis  that  have  beene  these  foure 
yeeres  trained  up  in  University-Learning,  for 
their  ripening  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Tongues 
and  Arts,  and  are  approved  for  their  manners, 
as  they  have  kept  their  publick  -Acts  in  former 
yeares.  our  selves  being  present  at  them,  so  have 
they  lately  kept  two  solemne  .\cts  for  their 
Commencement,    when    the    (Jovnrnour.    Magis- 
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trates,  and  the  Ministers  from  all  parts,  'with  all 
sorts  of  SchoUars,  and  others  in  great  numbers 
were  present,  and  did  heare  their  Exercises." 

A(VTA  DiUBNA,  Popuu,  Ubbana,  or  Pub- 
LiCA  (a«ts  daily,  popular,  municipal,  or  public). 
A  sort  of  daily  ehroniele  of  events  published  in 
ancient  Home  giving  summaries  of  the  principal 
legal  and  political  orations,  the  decisions  of  the 
courts,  news  from  the  army,  and  the  latest  gossip 
of  the  town.  They  seem  also  to  have  contained 
accounts  of  the  transactions  of  the  assemblies  of 
the  people,  also  of  births,  deaths,  marriages,  and 
divorces,  accidents,  prodigies,  and  the  like,  all  of 
which  were  preserved  as  sources  of  future  his- 
tory. When  Antony  offered  Ctesar  a  crown  on 
the  feast  of  the  Lupercalia,  Ciesar  ordered  it  to 
be  noted  in  the  Acta  Diurna.  The  Acta  are  fre- 
quently said  to  have  been  introduced  by  Julius 
CiBsar,  but  others  believe  tliem  to  have  existed 
long  before  Cesar's  time,  and  to  have  supplanted 
the  Annates,  which  fell  into  disuse  about  the 
year  131  B.C.  The  Latin  scholar  HUbner  has  ad- 
vanced strong  arguments  in  support  of  the  for- 
mer view,  although  it  was  the  practice  before 
Ciesar's  time  for  scribes  to  compile  a  manu- 
script chronicle  of  public  events  in  the  city  of 
Rome,  which  was  often  forwarded  with  private 
letters  to  absent  friends.  The  Annates  took  note 
only  of  the  most  important  events,  whereas  mat- 
ters of  far  less  importance  were  included  in  the 
Acta  Diurna.  The  material  for  the  Acta  was 
gathered  by  reporters  called  actuarii,  and  the 
Acta  were  exposed  in  public  places  to  be  read  or 
copied  by  any  who  chose  to  do  so.  After  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time  they  were  taken  down  and 
preserved  with  other  public  documents.  Persons 
in  Rome  were  accustomed  to  keep  their  friends 
who  were  sojourning  out  of  town  informed  of  the 
progress  of  events  and  of  the  news  generally,  as 
gathered  from  the  Acta  Diurna.  A  passage  in 
Petronius  (cap.  53)  gives  an  imitation  of  the 
Acta.  From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  style 
was  very  simple  and  that  only  the  bare  facts 
were  stated.  Consult:  Le  Clerc,  Des  joumatix 
chez  les  Romains  (Paris,  1838),  a  treatise  to  be 
read  with  caution ;  and  Htlbner,  De  Senatua  Pop- 
ulique  liomani  Aclis  (Leipzig,  18(i0). 

ACT.ffl'A  {Gk.  aKTta,  at<ca,  elder  tree).  A  ge- 
nus of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Ranunculnceie. 
Actaea  apicata,  the  Baneberry  or  Herb  Christo- 
pher, is  a  native  of  the  north  of  Europe,  found 
in  bushy  places  in  some  parts  of  England.  It  is 
a  perennial  herbaceous  plant,  about  1  to  2  feet 
high,  with  triternate  leaves,  and  the  leaflets  deep- 
ly cut  and  serrated,  the  flowers  in  racemes, 
the  berries  black  and  poisonous.  A  variety  of 
Acttea  spicata  var.  rubra  with  red  berries,  and 
Actwa  alba  with  white  berries  are  common  in 
the  United  States,  where  they  are  known  as  Red 
and  White  Baneberry. 

ACT.ffl'ON  (Gk.  'KKTaluv,  AktaiSn).  A 
mythical  personage,  a  grandson  of  Cadmus.  He 
was  trained  as  a  hunter  by  Chiron.  Having  of- 
fended Artemis,  he  was  changed  by  her  into  a 
stag  and  torn  in  pieces  by  his  own  dogs.  The  sin 
of  ActiBon  is  variously  stated.  According  to 
Euripides,  Artemis  was  jealous  because  Actieon 
had  boasted  that  he  excelled  her  in  hunting.  The 
most  popular  version  in  later  times  was  that  he 
had  come  upon  the  goddess  while  bathing. 

ACTA  E'BITDITO'BUM  (Lat  Proceedings 
of  the  Learned).  A  Latin  monthly  and  the  first 
German    literary    serial    (117    volumes,    1682- 
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1782).  It  was  founded  by  Professor  Otto 
jVIencke  of  Leipzig,  and  was  owned  by  his  fam- 
ily till  1754,  after  which  it  rapidly  deteriorated. 
The  series  contains  a  record  of  the  progress  of 
science  to  1776. 

ACTA  MABTYBT7M  (Lat.  Acts  of  the 
Martyrs).  A  name  given  by  the  ancient  Church 
to  the  records  of  the  trials  and  deaths  of  the 
martyrs  which  were  kept  for  the  edification  of 
the  faithful.  The  oldest  extant  refer  to  the 
death  of  St.  Ignatius  of  Antioch,  who  died  about 
the  year  107.  St.  Augustine  (fifth  century) 
speaks  of  these  records  as  being  read  to  the  peo- 
ple on  their  festival  days.  Uusebius,  the  church 
historian  (died  about  340),  collected  the  Acta 
Martyrum  in  his  two  works,  D«  Martyribus  Pal- 
testince  and  Hynagoge  Uartyrum,  the  latter  of 
which  has  perished,  but  the  former  is  the  appen- 
dix to  the  eighth  book  of  his  Church  History. 
See  McGiffert's  translation  (New  York,  1890). 

ACTA  PII.ATI  (Lat.  Acts  of  Pilate).  An 
account  of  the  trial  and  death  of  Jesus  Christ, 
purporting  to  have  been  written  by  Pontius 
Pilate  or  under  his  direction.  Although  Justin 
Martyr  (Apol.  i.,  70-86),  Tertullian  (Apol.  v., 
21),  and  Kusebius  (ii.,  2)  allude  to  some  ac- 
count rendered  by  Pilate  to  the  Emperor  Ti- 
berius, the  Acta  now  extant  in  the  Vatican  li- 
brary, as  well  as  the  so-called  Report  of  Pilate 
to  the  emperor  and  the  alleged  Bpistolw  Pilati 
describing  the  resurrection,  are  admittedly  spuri- 
ous. Consult:  Lipsius,  Die  Pilatusacten  (Kiel, 
1871).  Various  English  translations  have  been 
published,  e.g..  Acta  Pilati  (Shelbyville,  Ind., 
1879),  and  also  one  in  the  Ante-Nicene  library. 

ACTA  SANCTOTlTnit,  or  MABTYBtJM 

(I^t.  Acts  of  the  Saints  or  Martyrs).  The  col- 
lective title  given  to  several  old  writings  respect- 
ing saints  and  martyrs  in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
Catholic  churches,  but  now  applied  especially 
to  one  extensive  collection  begun  by  the  Jesuits 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  intended  to 
serve  as  a  better  arrangement  of  the  materials 
found  in  ancient  works.  This  great  undertak- 
ing, which  was  commenced  by  the  Jesuit  Heri- 
bert  Rosweyde,  of  Antwerp,  has  considerable 
importance,  not  only  in  a  religious  and  ecclesias- 
tical point  of  view,  but  also  with  regard  to  his- 
tory and  archteology.  After  Rosweyde's  death 
in  1629,  Johannes  Bolland  was  commissioned  by 
the  order  of  the  Jesuits  to  continue  the  work, 
and  ^vith  the  assistance  of  Godfried  Henschen  he 
prepared  two  volumes,  which  appeared  in  1643. 
After  the  death  of  this  editor  (16G5)  the  work 
was  carried  on  by  a  society  of  learned  Jesuits, 
who  were  styled  "Bollandists,"  until  1794,  when 
its  further  progress  was  prevented  through  the 
invasion  of  Holland  by  the  French.  In  recent 
times  the  undertaking  has  been  resumed,  and  in 
1845  the  fifty-fourth  volume  was  published  at 
Brussels.  Several  additional  volumes  have  ap- 
peared since.  The  lives  are  arranged  in  the  or- 
der of  the  calendar.  A  new  edition  of  the  first 
fifty-four  volumes  appeared  in  1863-69.  The  six- 
ty-fifth volume  appeared  in  1892.  For  notices 
of  other  and  similar  collections,  see  Saints; 
Macttb  and  Mabttroloot. 

ACTIAN  (iik'shan)  OAMES.    See  Acnvil. 

AC'TINIA'IIIA  (Gk.  uKrlt,  aktis,  ray).  A 
group  of  anthozoan  coelenterates  comprising  the 
sea-anemones.  They  differ  from  all  other  antho- 
7.oans  in  the  complete  absence  of  a  skeleton  and 
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in  the  large  size  of  the  individuals,  which  rarely 
form  a  colony.  See  Anthozoa  and  Sea-Anem- 
one. 


ACTIKOMOBPHY. 


no.  1. 


FIG.  9. 


ACTINURIA. 


I. 'Vertical  aspect  of  an  Actiularian,  showing  mouth  and 
tentacles.  3.  Sectional  view  :  a,  simple  digestive  sac ;  b, 
stmctaro  of  the  body-wall,  showing  sepia. 

ACTINIUM.  A  radioactive  element  discov- 
ered by  Debierne  in  1899.  It  occurs  along  with 
other  radioactive  substances  in  pitchblende  and 
is  chemically  very  similar  to  thorium,  but  is 
characterized  by  its  high  power  of  emanation.  In 
1902  Giesel  discovered  another  substance,  like- 
wise possessing  a  high  power  of  emanation,  but 
chemically  similar  to  lanthanum ;  he  called  it 
emanium.  The  question  has  since  arisen  whether 
actinium  and  emanium  are  not  identical.  Inves- 
tigations carried  out  by  Debierne,  Miss  Brooks, 
and  Hahn  and  Sackur  seemed  to  indicate  that 
the  two  substances  are  identical.  But  a  careful 
study  led  Marckwald,  in  1905,  to  the  remarkable 
conclusion  that  actinium  and  emanium  are  not 
identical,  but  are  closely  related  to  each  other,  in- 
asmuch as  acftntum  is  being  continually  produced 
from  emanium.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  fact 
about  actinium  is  that,  like  radium,  it  is  decom- 
posing with  the  formation  of  the  element  helium, 
although  actinium  and  radium  are  cheniicaDy 
very  different  substances.     See  Radioactivity. 

ACTIN'OOBAPH  (Gk.  iKrls.aktis,  ray -f 
ypd^w  graphein,  to  write).  An  instrument 
for  recording  automatically  the  chemical  effects 
of  radiations  from  any  source,  especially  the 
sun.  The  simplest  forms  of  actinograph  are 
those  that  expose  standard  photographic  plates 
or  Alms  (iodides,  chlorides,  or  bromides  of  silver) 
to  the  sun's  action  for  short,  definite  periods  of 
time.  Those  that  utilize  the  union  of  chlorine 
and  hydrogen  under  the  influence  of  light,  or  the 
precipitation  of  gold  from  a  solution  of  gold  chlo- 
ride and  oxalic  acid  on  exposure  to  light,  cannot 
be  readily  employed  for  automatic  registration. 

ACTIN'OLITE  (Gk. okt/c,  altis,  ray  +  >.iOo{, 
lithos,  stone).  A  calcium-magnesium-iron  am- 
phibole  (q.v.)  that  includes  the  varieties  neph- 
rite, asbestos  (q.v.),  smaragdite,  and  uralite. 
Actinolite  varies  in  color  from  a  bright  green 
to  a  grayish  green,  and  usually  occurs  in  the 
form  of  long,  slender  crystals  in  metamorphic 
rocks,  commonly  in  talc. 

ACTINOLITE  -  SCHIST,  or  GrDxerite- 
SCHIST.  A  rock  with  a  banded  or  foliated  struc- 
ture, which  contains  a  considerable  quantity 
of  actinolite.  Commonly  the  actinolite  lies  in 
single  crystals  or  in  sheaf-like  aggregates  in  a 
fine  graineil  ground-mass  of  quartz  or  of  quartz 
and  feldspar,  and  its  common  associate  is  iron 
oxide,  particularly  in  the  form  of  magnetite, 
although  many  other  minerals  may  be  present 
in  smaller  quantities.  Tlie  actinolite-schists  are 
common  alteration  products,  under  deep-seated 


conditions,  of  iron  carbonate  or  ferrous  silicate 
rocks,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  igneous 
masses.  The  famous  iron-bearing  formations  of 
the  Lake  Superior  country  were  originally 
mainly  iron  carbonate  or  ferrous  .silicate,  and,  by 
their  alteration,  have  yielded  iron  ore  on  the  one 
hand  and  actinolite-  or  griinerite-schists  on  the 
other.  The  term  "schist"  as  applied  to  these  rocks 
is  frequently  a  misnomer.  Schists  show  a  paral- 
lel dimensional  arrangement  of  their  constitu- 
ents, but  commonly  the  actinolite  crystals  in 
so-called  actinolite-schists  show  but  a  slight  de- 
gree, if  any,  of  parallelism.  The  parallel  struc- 
ture is  really  a  more  or  less  faint  banding  due 
to  the  segregation  of  different  kinds  of  minerals 
into  layers.     See  Scuistosity. 

AC'TINOM'ETEB  (Gk.  aicric,  aktis,  T&y  + 
/ieTpov,metron,Tnea.s\ire) .  An  instrument  for  meas- 
uring the  effect  of  the  sun's  rays  in  producing 
chemical,  i.e.,  actinic  effects.  As  originally 
devised  by  Sir  John  llerschel,  this  title  was 
applied  by  him  to  a  thermometer  whose  bulb 
was  filled  with  a  blue  solution  of  ammonia  and 
sulphate  of  copper;  the  expansion  of  this  solu- 
tion by  absorbing  the  sun's  rays  was  supposed 
to  measure  the  quantity  of  blue  light  or  chemical 
rays  in  the  beam  of  sunshine.  At  the  present 
time  it  is  known  that  actinometers,  properly  so 
called,  measure  only  the  effects  of  the  energy 
transmitted  to  us  in  specific  portions  of  the  solar 
spectrum.  In  some  arrangements  this  energy 
is  all  turned  into  heat  and  measured  by  its 
expansion  effect.  In  other  forms  of  apparatus 
it  does  molecular  work  of  a  chemical  nature  and 
is  measured  by  these  effects,  as  when  a  mixture 
of  chlorine  and  hydrogen  is  converted  into  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  the  quantity  of  acid  that  is 
formed  in  years  of  time  is  the  measure  of  the 
intensity.  This  includes  the  basis  of  the  methods 
of  Draper  and  Bunsen  and  Roscoe.  When  a 
mixture  of  ferric-oxalate  and  chloride  of  iron 
dissolved  in  water  is  exposed  to  sunshine  it 
gives  out  carbonic  acid  gas;  this  is  the  basis 
of  Marchand's  apparatus.  A  photographic  plate 
exposed  for  a  short  time  receives  an  impression 
whose  intensity  may  be  measured  on  a  scale  of 
tints  or  shades  and  made  the  basis  of  a  deter- 
mination of  the  intensity  of  the  sunshine.  This 
method  has  been  worked  out  by  Bigelow  and 
others.  In  general  any  apparattis  for  measuring 
the  chemical  effects  of  radiation  from  any  source 
constitutes  an  actinometer  properly  so  called, 
but  the  name  is  often  improperly  applied  to 
apparatus  that  measures  the  total  heating 
effect,  as  was  the  case  in  Herschel's  apparatus; 
it  is  even  now  applied  to  the  Arago-Davy  and 
the  Chwolson  apparatus,  all  of  which  are,  prop- 
erly speaking,  forms  of  pyrheliometer,  and  will 
be  found  described  under  that  head. 

AC'TINOM'ETBY.  The  general  subject  of 
the  measurement  of  either  the  relative  or  the 
absolute  effect  of  sunshine  or  other  radiation 
either  by  visual,  thermal,  or  chemical  methods. 
This  term  is  now  being  replaced  by  the  more 
proper  word  radiometry. 

AC'TINOMOR'PHT  (Gk.  oitr/c,  aktis,  ray 
+  fwp^,  morphS,  form,  shape).  In  botany,  a 
term  of  symmetry  used  chiefly  in  connection  with 
flowers.  In  an  actinomorphic  flower  the  mem- 
bers of  each  set  are  similar  and  arranged  about 
a  common  centre,  as  are  the  parts  of  a  radiate 
animal.  If  there  are  five  petals,  they  are  alike 
and  are  evenly  distributed  about  the  centre  of 
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fbe  flower,  as  are  the  spokes  of  a  wheel  about 
the  hub.  Technically  deflned.  an  actinomorphic 
flower  is  said  to  have  as  many  planes  of  sym- 
metry as  there  are  members  in  a  cycle.  This 
means  that  if  an  imaf^iuary  plane  be  run  through 
each  sepal  or  petal  or  stamen  and  the  common 
centre,  the  two  resulting  halves  of  the  flower  will 
be  similar.  More  commonly  ?uch  flowers  are 
spoken  of  as  "regular."     See  FiowEB. 

ACTnrOMYCO^IS  (Gk.  orr/f,  aktia,  ray, 
beam  +  fii'ioK,  mykfsi,  mushroom,  fungus,  ex- 
crescence), Lumpy  Jaw,  or  Bio  Jaw.  A  specific, 
infectious  disease  produced  by  a  parasitic  micro- 
organism known  as  the  Ray  fungus  {Actinomy- 
ces bovis).  The  micro-organism  causes  local 
affections  in  the  form  of  tumors  {Actinotnyco- 
mata)  of  the  bone  and  other  tissues.  The  dis- 
ease is  usually  of  sporadic  occurrence,  but  some- 
times takes  the  form  of  an  enzo5ty.  It  is  most 
frequently  found  in  cattle,  but  affects  also 
horses,  pi^,  sheep,  deer,  llama,  guanaco,  and 
man.  .Actinomycotic  tuiriors  in  cattle  have  been 
recognized  since  1825,  although  they  hare  fre- 
quently been  mistaken  for  cancerous,  tubercu- 
lous, and  other  kinds  of  tumors.  The  disease 
occurs  in  all  parts  of  Europe  and  North  and 
South  America.  The  Ray  fungus  is  found  in 
all  tumors  and  abscesses  of  this  disease,  wher- 
ever situated,  and  its  presence  may  be  detected 
by  the  form  of  small  yellow  spots  in  the  muscles 
and  soft  tissues  of  affected  animals.  When 
slightly  magnified  these  spots  are  seen  to  consist 
of  a  radiating  structure,  which  is  characteristic 
of  the  growth  of  the  ray  fungus.  In  cattle  the 
seat  of  the  disease  is  usually  in  the  inferior 
maxillary  bones,  submaxillary  salivary  glands, 
in  the  tongue,  pharynx,  and  oesophagus.  The 
eommon  names.  Big  Jaw,  Lumpy  Jaw,  Big  Head, 
and  Wooden  Tongue  are  descriptive  of  the  most 
frequent  forms  of  actinomycosis  in  cattle  and 
korses.  When  the  maxillary  bones  are  affected, 
H  large  bone  tumor  is  formed  which  shows  a 
highly  vacuolated  cancellate  structure.  As  to  the 
local  seat  of  the  affection,  in  hogs  actinomycosis 
is  found  in  80%  of  cases  in  diseases  of  the  udder. 
In  a  small  percentage  of  cases  the  lungs  and 
intestines  are  affected.  Maxillary  tumors  in 
cattle  are  almost  invariably  due  to  the  Ray 
fungus,  and  therefore  actinomycosis  may  be 
readily  diagnosed. 

Considerable  difference  of  opinion  prevails 
regarding  the  systematic  position  of  the  Ray 
fungus.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  organism 
has  a  plant  host  on  which  it  passes  part  of  its 
life  cycle.  The  agency  of  various  grasses  (espe- 
cially such  as  have  sharp-pointed  awns)  in 
transmitting  actinomycosis  can  hardly  be  ques- 
tioned. About  500  cases  of  this  disease  in  man 
have  been  reported  in  the  medical  journals,  the 
greater  number  of  cases  having  occurred  as  a 
result  of  eating  raw  meat. 

Actinomycosis  is  peculiar  in  that  it  yields  to 
a  direct  specific  treatment.  In  1885  Tbomassen 
showed  that  recent  cases  of  the  disease  could  be 
cured  by  the  internal  administration  of  potas- 
sium iodide.  In  treating  actinomycosis  in  cattle 
the  ordinary  practice  is  to  give  daily  doses  of 
eight  to  twelve  grams  of  potassium  iodide  for 
weekly  periods,  alternating  with  shorter  periods, 
in  order  that  the  animals  may  recover  from  the 
symptoms  of  iodism.  Actinomycosis  follows  a 
slow  chronic  course  of  development. 

The  relationship  of  the  disease  to  the  public 
bealth  has  been   much   discussed.    Apparently 
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infection  most  frequently  takes  place  in  man 
and  cattle  through  diseased  teeth  or  abrasions 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth.  The 
identity  of  actinomycosis  in  man  and  cattle  is 
admitted  by  nearly  all  investigators,  but  most 
authorities  hold  that  its  direct  transmission 
to  man  through  eating  the  meat  of  affected 
animals  is  of  rare  occurrence.  Whether  an  ani- 
mal affected  with  actinomycosis  should  be  used 
for  human  food  is  a  question  the  answer  to  which 
depends  upon  a  variety  of  circumstances.  It 
may,  however,  be  safely  asserted  that  animals 
in  which  the  disease  has  become  generalized 
should  be  condemned.  For  details  concerning 
actinomycosis  consult  D.  E.  Salmon,  "Investiga- 
tions Relating  to  the  Treatment  of  Lumpy  Jaw, 
or  Actinomycosis,  in  Cattle,"  V.  8.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
Bulletin  2  (Washington.  1893);  D.  E.  Salmon 
and  others.  "Special  Re<>ort  on  Diseases  of 
Cattle  and  on  Cattle  Keeilini;."  Report  of  V.  S. 
Department  of  AgrictUture  for  IftO^,  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  (Washington,  1904) ;  "Turoeurs 
des  mftchoires  ol)9erv<W>s  dans  I'espice  bovine," 
Journal  de  Uidecine  Mtirinaire  (Paris,  1826). 

ACTIN'OZO'A.     Same  as  Anthozoa    (q.v.). 

AC'TIOIT  (Lat.  actio,  a  doing,  performing, 
an  action,  suit,  process).  A  term  which,  in  its 
broadest  sense,  includes  every  lawful  proceeding 
in  a  court  of  justice  for  the  enforcemant  or 
protection  of  a  right,  the  redress  or  prevention 
of  a  wrong,  or  the  punishment  of  a  public 
offense.  Formerly  the  term  was  confined,  in 
English  law,  to  an  ordinary  proceeding  in  a 
common  law  court,  while  the  word  suit  was 
applied  to  a  proceeding  in  equity.  By  the 
reformed  procedure  in  many  of  our  States,  all 
distinction  between  actions  at  common  law  and 
suits  in  equity,  as  well  as  between  the  different 
forms  of  common  law  actions,  have  been  abol- 
ished, and  only  a  single  civil  action  is  recog- 
nized. If  the  prosecution  is  not  instituted  and 
carried  on  by  one  party  against  another,  it  is 
denominated  by  some  statutes  a  special  proceed- 
ing (q.v.).  The  earliest  classification  of  com- 
mon law  actions  was :  ( I )  real  actions,  or  those 
based  on  the  plaintiff's  right  of  property  in 
specified  lands,  so  called  because  the  res,  or  prop- 
erty itself,  was  sought  to  be  recovered;  (2) 
mixed  actions,  such  as  those  for  partition  of 
lands,  for  ejectment  or  for  waste;  (3)  personal 
actions,  or  those  against  a  particular  person 
for  a  money  judgment.  The  distinction  between 
real  and  personal  actions  is  the  foundation  of 
the  classification  of  property  as  real  and  per- 
sonal. (See  Pbopkrtt.)  This  third  class  was 
subdivided  into  actions  ea>  contractu,  such  as 
debt  (q.v.)  and  covenant  (q.v.),  and  actions 
ex  delicto,  such  as  trespass  (^.v.)  and  detinue 
(q.v.).  Again,  actions  are  divided  into  local 
and  transitory,  according  as  they  must  be 
brought  in  a  certain  county  or  state,  or  as  they 
may  be  brought  wherever  the  defendant  is  found. 
An  action  for  trespass  to  land  is  local,  and  it 
must  be  brought  in  the  State  where  the  land  is 
situated;  while  an  action  for  slander  of  title 
(q.v.)  to  that  land  is  transitory.  (Sec  the  author- 
ities referred  to  under  the  various  titles  above 
named.  I  The  action  of  account  at  common  law  was 
used  much  earlier  than,  and  is  distinct  from,  the 
action  upon  an  account  stated,  which  came  into 
the  law  as  a  common  count  (q.v.).  The  action 
of  account  would  lie  at  common  law,  and  bv  early 
English  statute  against  one  acting  in  a  flciuciary 
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capacity  other  than  a  trustee,  or  against  one 
whose  duty  it  was  to  render  an  account  to  the 
plaintiff,  to  compel  the  defendant  to  render  an 
account  and  to  pay  the  amount  due  on  such 
accounting. 

AOnOV.  In  psychology,  a  term  used 
broadly  to  cover  all  forms  of  muscular  move- 
ment. We  epeak,  e.g.,  of  the  action  of  the 
heart,  or  reflex  action,  etc.,  as  well  as  of  impul- 
sive or  voluntary  action.  There  is,  however,  a 
growing  tendency  to  reserve  the  word  action 
for  such  bodily  movements  as  have  conscious 
antecedents  and  concomitants  (movements  for 
which  there  are  conscious  motives,  and  of  which 
we  are  conscious,  as  they  run  their  course  in 
time),  and  to  employ  the  general  term  "move- 
ment" for  movements  which  are  of  an  uncon- 
scious, purely  physiological,  character.  We 
shall  therefore  speak  in  this  article  of  impulsive 
and  voluntary  action,  but  of  reflex  itiovement. 

The  problem  which  action  sets  to  psychology 
is  twofold.  We  have,  in  the  first  place,  to  trace 
the  genesis  and  development  of  action;  and  in 
the  second  to  analyze  the  active  consciousness, 
to  determine  the  constituent  processes  in  the 
various  forms  of  motive. 

1.  There  are  two  opposed  theories  of  the  gen- 
esis of  action.  The  first  asserts  that  all  conscious 
actions  have  developed  from  reflex  movements. 
The  reflex  movement  is  the  direct  and  definite 
response  of  the  organism  to  a  particular  stim- 
ulus. A  frog  whose  brain  and  medulla  have 
been  removed  will  draw  up  its  leg  if  the  foot 
be  pinched ;  the  pupil  of  the  human  eye  contracts 
under  the  influence  of  light,  and  expands  again 
as  the  light  is  diminished.  Mechanical  and 
unconscious  movements  of  this  kind  are,  the 
theory  holds,  older  than  consciousness.  When 
mind  appears,  it  finds  such  movements  ready  to 
its  hand;  it  avails  itself  of  them  for  conscious 
purposes.  So  the  animal's  movements,  at  first 
automatic  and  simple,  grow  more  and  more  com- 
plex, and  have  more  and  more  of  the  element 
of  consciousness  imported  into  them.  The  main 
arguments  for  the  position  are  as  follows,  (a) 
Spontaneous  movements  are  to  be  observed  in 
children  and  young  animals:  movements  that 
are  neither  reflex  movements  nor  voluntary 
actions,  but  random  discharges  of  the  excess  of 
energy  stored  in  the  healthy  organism.  These 
movements  furnish  a  varied  supply  of  active 
experience,  certain  items  of  which  must,  by  the 
law  of  chance,  prove  to  be  positively  pleasur- 
able, while  others  will  at  least  be  less  unpleasant 
than  the  experiences  preceding  them.  When- 
ever active  experience  and  pleasure  are  thus  coin- 
cident, attention  is  drawn  to  the  movement, 
which  is  elaborated  into  voluntary  action.  (6) 
From  the  physiolopical  point  of  view,  the  move- 
ments of  the  lowest  organisms,  as  well  as  the 
movements  carried  out  by  means  of  the  lower 
nerve-centres  of  higher  organisms,  are  of  the 
reflex  type.  And  even  the  most  complex  of 
voluntary  actions  can  be  as.similated  to  this  type 
on  the  neural  side;  for  the  physical  correlate 
of  such  action  is  simply  the  reflex  arc,  with  its 
central  portion  made  longer  and  more  circuit- 
ous. 

Neither  of  these  arguments  is.  however,  free 
from  objections.  In  the  first  place,  different 
otnervers  differ  as  to  the  range  and  scope  of 
the  spontaneous  movements  of  infancy.  Some 
restrict  them  within  very  narrow  limits,  where 
the  play  of  chance  coincidence  would  be  incoo- 
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siderable;  others  assert  that  they  can,  one  and 
all,  be  reduced  to  incipient  voluntary  actions 
and  imperfect  hereditary  reflexes.  Moreover, 
the  theory  presupposes  that  the  sensations  and 
perceptions  aroused  by  moving  appear,  in  point 
of  time,  before  the  pleasure  achieved  by  the 
movement  or  the  voluntary  impulse  toward  it. 
But  this  means  that  mind  is  built  up  piecemeal, 
whereas  there  is  reason  to  think  that  con- 
sciousness is  a  single  tissue,  every  strand  of 
which  is  given  with  every  other.  Again,  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  the  mechanism  by  which 
pleasurable  movements  are  selected.  Granted 
that  a  movement  chances  to  bring  pleasure, 
how  is  its  repetition  brought  about?  Can  we 
form  any  clear  idea  of  the  way  in  which  a 
motive  is  prefixed  to  the  sensation  series? 
Against  the  second  argument,  it  is  asserted  as 
evident  that  the  simplest  form  of  sensory-motor 
coordination  need  not  be  the  earliest.  There  is 
a  primitive  simplicity:  but  there  is  also  a  sim- 
plicity of  reduction  and  refinement.  Again,  the 
statement  that  the  movements  of  the  lowest 
organisms  are  reflex  in  character  is  said  to  beg 
the  question:  the  original  theory  assumes  out- 
right that  there  is  a  strict  parallel  between  the 
growth  of  the  race  and  the  growth  of  the  indi- 
vidual, between  phylogeny  and  ontogeny,  and 
does  not  take  into  account  the  fact  that  the 
individual  comes  into  the  world  endowed  with 
a  rich  inheritance  of  neuro-muscular  oo5rdina' 
tions.  And,  lastly,  even  if  the  neural  substrata 
of  voluntary  action  be  in  structure  no  more 
than  a  highly  complex  reflex  arc,  still  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  theory  point  out  functional  differ- 
ences: the  reflex  is  unconscious,  while  the  func- 
tioning of  the  central  cells  of  the  voluntary  arc 
is  accompanied  by  consciousness.  So  we  come 
face  to  face  once  more  with  our  original  problem. 
The  alternative  theory,  which  we  may  now 
examine,  affirms  that  the  earliest  organic  move- 
ments are,  in  principle,  voluntary  actions. 
Mind,  according  to  this  theory,  is  as  old  as  life, 
and  the  first  movements  of  living  matter  are 
impulsive  actions,  i.e.,  actions  prompted  by  a 
sin^^le  determining  motive.  The  arguments 
which  this  position  brings  into  the  field  are  a» 
follows,  (a)  All  reflex  and  instinctive  move- 
ments show  signs  of  adaptation;  they  subservo' 
a  particular  end  or  purpose;  they  are  definite' 
and  appropriate  responses  to  certain  cironm- 
stances  of  the  animal's  environment.  Now,  in 
the  first  place,  primitive  movements  should  be 
vague  and  purposeless ;  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive 
of  a  movement  that  should  be  at  once  rudiment- 
ary and  economical.  And,  in  the  second  place, 
our  best  criterion  of  the  presence  of  mind  in  a 
living  creature  is  the  creature's  capacity  of 
adaptation,  of  learning.  The  reflex,  pointing  as 
it  does  to  a  process  of  adaptation  in  the  past, 
points  also  to  the  existence  of  a  past  mind.  la 
a  word,  reflex  movements  appear  to  be  aegen- 
erate;  mechanized  impulsive  actions.  (5)  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  such  mechanization  is 
possible.  We  are  constantly  in  the  course  of 
our  everyday  life  reducing  voluntai-y  actions  to 
"secondary  reflexes":  our  pen  dips  itself  in  the- 
accustomed  inkstand,  our  coat  buttons  itself, 
our  bicycle  balances  itself,  without  any  of  the- 
conscious  attention  that  we  gave  them  when  the- 
movements  were  new.  Further,  what  we  see 
happening  here  in  the  conrse  of  a  few  days  or 
weeks  has  happened  also  in  the  life  of  the  race. 
We  wince  when  we  are  ashamed,  and  jump  when 
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we  are  startled;  and  the  jump  and  wince  are 
inexplicable  unless  they  are  the  degenerate 
descendants  of  voluntary  actions,  the  last  reflex 
remnants  of  the  cowering  and  shrinking  and 
leaping  aside  of  the  frightened  animal. 

The  only  question  which  this  second  point 
of  view  leaves  unanswered  is  the  mode  of  origin 
of  the  first  impulse.  How  and  under  what  condi- 
tions the  primeval  organism  became  conscious 
of  the  impulse  to  move,  and  organic  movement 
appeared  in  the  natural  world,  we  cannot  say. 
But  neither  is  psychology  called  upon  to  say. 
No  science  explains  its  own  data ;  it  takes  them 
for  granted.  As,  therefore,  the  physicist  as- 
sumes the  mechanical  universe,  and  the  biolo- 
gist the  phenomena  of  life,  so  may  the  psychol- 
ogist assume  without  cavil  the  existence  of  mind. 
Granted  the  starting-point,  and  the  rest  follows 
easily  enough.  The  first  organic  movement  is 
an  "action  upon  presentation,"  an  action  whose 
motive  (the  impulse)  is  given  with  the  presen- 
tation to  the  animal  of  a  pleasantly  or  unpleas- 
antly toned  stimulus.  Out  of  this  grows  impul- 
sive action  proper,  an  action  whose  motive  is 
blended  of  three  ideas:  that  of  the  stimulus, 
the  original  motive-idea;  that  of  the  result  of 
movement,  of  pleasurable  accomplishment;  and 
that  of  the  moving  itself,  the  "active  experience" 
of  the  first  theory.  The  course  of  development 
beyond  impulsive  action  takes  two  directions. 
Upward,  toward  greater  mentality,  it  rises  to  the 
more  complex  forms  of  voluntary  action:  to 
selective  action,  in  which  there  is  a  conflict  of 
impulses,  a  period  of  deliberation,  resulting  in 
the  victory  of  some  one  (the  actual)  motive 
over  other  less  strong  (potential)  motives;  and 
to  volitional  action,  in  which  the  conflict  is  not 
between  impulse  and  impulse,  but  between  an 
impulse  to  movement  on  the  one  hand  and  a 
group  of  ideas  prompting  to  no-action  on  the 
other.  Downward,  toward  less  mentality,  the 
impulsive  action  degenerates  into  the  reflex 
movement.  Selective  and  volitional  action,  as 
we  have  seen,  may  also  degenerate;  choice  and 
resolve  become  automatic;  the  complex  action 
slips  back,  first  of  all  into  an  impulsive  act, 
and  finally  into  a  secondary  reflex.  Note  the 
light  which  this  view  of  the  development  of 
action  throws  upon  the  problems  of  animal 
psychology  (q.v.).  Bethe  thinks  that  ants  and 
bees  are  automata,  while  popular  psychology 
dowers  them  with  all  sorts  of  conscious  motives 
and  purposes.  Now,  ants  and  bees  prove,  on 
trial,  to  be  unintelligent;  they  cannot  learn  to 
make  new  adaptations.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
adaptations  which  they  have  already  learned 
are  of  an  extremely  complicated  character.  It 
has  been  assumed,  therefore,  by  certain  author- 
ities that  these  creatures  represent  the  final 
stage  in  a  retrogressive  development  from  a 
fairly  high  level  of  mentality.  According  to 
this  theory  popular  psychology  is  right,  in  that 
ants  and  bees  once  possessed  a  good  deal  of 
mind;  it  is  wrong  in  interpreting  their  present 
movements  as  voluntary  actions.  If  it  be  object- 
ed that  the  unicellular  organisms,  the  most 
primitive  forms  of  life,  should  (on  the  present 
theory)  show  signs  of  rudimentary  impulsive 
action,  and  that  they  prove,  on  trial,  to  be  as 
automatic  as  Bethe's  ants,  the  reply  may  be 
that  these  protozoa,  simple  as  they  are,  have 
as  long  a  line  of  ancestry  as  we  have  our- 
selves; and  that  the  less  mind  there  is  to  start 
with,   the   less   will   be   the   fall    from   impulse 
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to  the  refiex.  But  many  qualified  observers  deny 
this  total  absence  of  mind.  In  general,  then,  it 
is  asserted  by  the  supporters  of  this  hypothesis 
that  if  a  sound  view  of  mental  evolution  is  to  be 
attained,  the  investigator  must  accept  the  idea 
that  all  animals  have  had  mind.  Whether  or  not 
they  have  it  now  depends  upon  the  direction  which 
their  development  has  taken — upward,  toward 
plij'siological  adaptability  and  elaboration  of 
mental  process,  or  downward,  toward  specific 
adaptation  and  the  lapse  of  conseiouHne.~,8. 

2.  We  have  already  said  something  by  way  of 
analysis  of  the  "typical"  motive  to  action,  the 
impulse.  On  its  intellectual  side,  this  motive, 
in  complete  form,  contains  the  three  ideas  (1) 
of  the  object  which  evokes  the  movement,  (2) 
of  the  movement  itself,  and  (3)  of  the  result 
which  the  movement  accomplishes.  The  affect- 
ive accompaniment  of  this  group  of  ideas 
may  be  pleasurable  or  unpleasurable,  but  must 
alwajfs  be  the  one  or  the  other;  we  may  jump 
for  joy  or  from  fright,  but  we  do  not  jump 
when  our  mood  is  that  of  indifference.  The 
essential  thing  in  the  active  consciousness,  how- 
ever, is  an  apperception  of  (attention  to)  some 
one  of  the  ideas  contained  in  the  motive.  (See 
Appebception;  Attention.)  (a)  In  the  case  oi 
primitive  action  (action  upon  presentation)  we 
must  suppose  that  the  idea  of  object  is  the  idea 
that  stands  in  the  focus  of  attention ;  the  impul- 
sive action  is  indistinguishable  from  the  move- 
ment that  expresses  emotion.  (See  Expbesbion; 
Expressive  Mo\'ements.)  "The  universal  ani- 
mal impulses — the  impulses  of  nutrition,  of  re- 
venge, of  sex,  of  protection,  etc. — are  indubitably 
the  earliest  forms  of  emotion"  (Wundt)._  The 
hungry  animal  perceives  food:  its  attention  is 
held  by  this  perception;  it  is  pleasurably  moved 
by  the  perception ;  and  bodily  movement  toward 
the  food-supply  results.  (&)  As  the  organism 
grows  in  experience  of  movement,  the  impulse 
becomes  more  complex,  and  the  focus  of  atten- 
tion shifts  to  the  idea  of  our  own  movement 
(action  upon  representation)  ;  so  that  we  may 
lay  it  down  as  a  law  of  analytical  psychol- 
ogy that  the  condition  of  voluntary  action  is 
an  apperception  of  the  movement-idea.  We 
think  of  ourselves  as  moving,  and  find  that  we 
have  moved,  (c)  At  a  still  later  stage,  when 
the  voluntary  action  is  taking  the  downward 
path  toward  the  secondary  reflex,  the  idea  of 
movement  fuses  with  the  idea  of  result  into  an 
indissoluble  whole.  It  is  now  the  idea  of  result 
that  holds  the  attention.  We  feel  a  draught, 
and  rise  at  once  to  close  the  window,  thinking 
neither  of  the  object  of  movement,  the  window, 
nor  of  the  muscular  movements  that  take  us 
to  it,  but  simply  of  the  result  of  the  action, 
the  avoidance  of  a  cold.  So  the  emphasis  shifts 
from  term  to  term  of  the  threefold  complex; 
from  idea  of  object  to  idea  of  movement,  and 
from  that  again  to  idea  of  result.  But  the 
motive  remains  in  principle  the  same  thing:  an 
affectively  toned  group  of  sense-material,  given 
in  the  state  of  attention. 

The  conscious  antecedents  of  the  higher  forms 
of  voluntary  action  are  naturally  more  compli- 
cated. In  place  of  the  triad  of  simple  ideas  we 
have,  in  the  conflict  of  impulses  that  precedes 
volitional  and  selective  action,  elaborate  systems 
or  constellations  of  ideas,  representations  of  the 
total  "situation"  in  which  we  find  ourselves.  In 
place  of  the  simple  pleasantness  or  unpleasant- 
ness of  the  impulse,  we  have  equally  elaborat* 
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affective  formations — emotions  and  sentiments; 
the  feelings  of  obscurity,  of  contradiction,  of 
resolve,  of  decision ;  the  characteristic  oscillatory 
emotion  of  doubt;  the  emotions  of  relief,  of 
satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction,  of  hope,  of  disap- 
pointment; the  sentiments  of  power,  of  pride,  of 
aesthetic  fitness,  of  moral  rightness.  (»ee  Emo- 
tion.) And  in  place  of  the  passive  attention 
which  the  single  impulse-motive  commands,  we 
have  an  active,  effortful  attention  divided  among 
the  various  potential  motives  contained  in  the 
"situation."  It  is  the  business  of  descriptive 
psychology  to  imravel  the  processes  of  these 
motive-consciousnesses,  and  to  trace  the  single 
pattern  (the  impulse  pattern)  that  runs  through 
them  all.  It  is  the  business  of  experimental 
psychology  to  examine  the  impulse  under  stand- 
ard conditions;  to  build  it  up  from  the  given 
elements,  and  to  construct  artificial  selective 
and  volitional  actions  from  a  number  of  simple 
impulses.  This  task  it  accomplishes  by  aid  of 
the  reaction  experiment.  Consult:  A.  Bain,  The 
EmotioM  and  the  Will  (London,  1880)  ;  H. 
Spencer,  Principles  of  Psychology  (New  York, 
1881)  ;  W.  Wundt,  Vorleaungen  Uher  die  Men- 
tchen-  und  Tierseele  (3d  ed.,  Leipzig,  1897 ;  trans, 
as  Human  and  Animal  Psychology,  London,  1896 ) . 
id.,  Qrundziige  der  physiologischen  Psychologic 
(5th  ed.,  Leipzig,  1902-03). 

AC'TxOH,  Sic'shl-flm,  now  Akbi.  a  town  and 
promontory  on  the  west  coast  of  Greece  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Ambracian  Gulf,  now  the  Gulf  of 
Arta.  It  is  memorable  for  the  sea  fight  which 
took  place  near  it  September  2d,  31  B.C.,  between 
Octavius  (afterward  the  Emperor  Augustus)  and 
Marcus  Antonius.  These  two  had  for  some  time 
ruled  the  Roman  world  jointly,  the  former  in  the 
west,  the  latter  in  the  east.  It  now  came  to  a 
struggle  for  the  sole  soverei^ty.  The  two  armies 
were  encamped  on  the  opposite  shores  of  the  gulf. 
Octavius  had  80,000  infantry,  12,000  cavalry, 
and  260  ships  of  war;  Antony,  100,000  infantry, 
12,000  cavalry,  and  220  ships.  Antonyms  ships 
were  large  and  well  provided  with  engines  for 
throwing  missiles,  but  clumsy  in  their  move- 
ments: Octavius's  were  smaller  and  more  agile. 
Antony  was  supported  by  Cleopatra,  Queen  of 
Egypt,  with  sixty  vessels,  who  induced  him, 
'  against  the  opinion  of  his  most  experienced  gen- 
erals, to  determine  upon  a  naval  engagement. 
The  battle  continued  for  some  hours  undecided; 
at  last  Agrippa,  who  commanded  Octavius's  fleet, 
succeeded  by  a  skillful  manoeuvre  in  compelling 
Antony  to  extend  his  line  of  battle,  the  compact- 
ness of  which  had  hitherto  resisted  all  attempts 
of  the  enemy  to  break  through.  Cleopatra,  whose 
ships  were  stationed  behind  Antony's  line,  ap- 

Srehensive  of  that  line's  being  broken,  took  to 
igbt  with  her  auxiliary  fleet,  and  Antony  reck- 
lessly followed  her  with  a  few  of  his  ships.  The 
deserted  fleet  continued  to  resist  bravely  for 
some  time,  but  was  finally  vanquished;  the  land 
army,  after  waiting  in  vain  seven  days  for  An- 
tony's return,  surrendered  to  Octavius.  As  a 
memorial  of  the  victory  that  had  given  him  the 
empire  of  the  world,  and  out  of  gratitude  to  the 
g«ds,  Octavius  enlarged  the  temple  of  Apollo 
at  Actium,  dedicated  the  trophies  ne  had  taken, 
and  instituted  games  (Ludi  Actiaci)  to  be  cele- 
brated every  five  years.  He  also  built  on  the 
spot  where  his  army  had  been  encamped  the 
town  of  Nicopolis  (cij^  of  victory),  near  where 
Prevesa  now  stands.  'The  battle  of  Actium  is  de- 
scribed in  Greek  by  Plutarch  {Life  of  Antony) 


and  by  Dion  Cassius   (bk.  1.).     See  ANTOiaus, 
Mabcus;  Augustus;  Cleofatba. 

ACT  OF  FAITH.     See  Auto-da-f£. 

ACT  OF  PABLIAMENT,  pttr^l-mgnt.  A  res- 
olution or  law  passed  by  all  the  three  branches 
of  the  English  legislature,  the  king  (or  queen), 
lords,  and  commons;  or,  as  it  is  formally  ex- 
pressed, "by  the  King's  Majesty,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and 
Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  Parliament  assem- 
bled, and  by  the  authority  of  the  same."  An 
act  of  parliament  thus  made  is  the  highest  le- 
gal authority  acknowledged  by  the  constitution. 
It  binds  every  subject,  and,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, every  alien  in  the  land,  and  even  the  sov- 
ereign himself,  if  named  therein.  And  in  England 
it  cannot  be  altered,  amended,  dispensed  with, 
suspended,  or  repealed  but  in  the  same  forma 
and  by  the  same  authority  of  parliament.  In 
Scotland,  however,  a  long  course  of  contrary 
usage  or  of  disuse  may  have  the  efl'ect  of  depriv- 
ing a  statute  of  its  obligation ;  for  by  the  Scotch 
law  a  statute  may  become  obsolete  by  disuse 
and  cease  to  be  legally  binding.  It  was  formerly 
held  in  England  that  the  King  might  in  many 
ca^es  dispense  with  statutes,  especially  such  as 
were  of  a  penal  character;  but  by  the  statute 
1  VV.  and  M.,  st.  2,  c.  2,  it  is  declared  that  the 
suspending  or  dispensing  with  laws  by  royal  au- 
thority without  consent  of  parliament  is  illegal. 

An  act  of  parliament  is  either  public  or  private. 
A  public  act  regards  the  whole  empire  or  one  of 
its  main  subdivisions,  in  which  case  it  is  gen- 
eral; or  a  subordinate  part,  in  which  case  it  is 
local;  but  the  operation  of  a  private  act  is  con- 
fined to  particular  persons  and  private  concerns. 
As  the  law  till  lately  stood,  the  courts  of  law 
were  bound  ex  officio  to  take  judicial  notice,  as 
it  is  called,  of  public  acts — that  is,  to  recognize 
these  acts  as  known  and  published  law,  without 
the  necessity  of  their  being  specially  pleaded  and 
proved;  but  it  was  otherwise  in  regard  to  pri- 
vate acts,  so  that  in  order  to  claim  any  advan- 
tage under  a  private  act  it  was  necessary  to 
plead  it  and  set  it  forth  particularly.  But  now, 
by  the  13  and  14  Vict.  c.  21,  s.  7,  every  act  of 
parliament  is  to  be  taken  to  be  a  public  one,  and 
judicially  noticed  as  such  unless  the  contrary 
be  expressly  declared. 

An  act  of  parliament  begins  to  operate  from 
the  time  when  it  receives  the  royal  assent,  un- 
less some  other  time  be  fixed  for  the  purpose  by 
the  act  itself.  The  rule  on  this  subject  in  Eng- 
land was  formerly  different,  for  at  common  law 
every  act  of  parliament  which  had  no  provision 
to  the  contrary  was  considered  as  soon  as  it 
passed  (i.e.,  received  the  royal  assent)  as  hav- 
ing been  in  force  retrospectively  from  the  first 
day  of  the  session  of  parliament  in  which  it 
passed,  though  in  fact  it  might  not  have  re- 
ceived the  royal  assent,  or  even  been  introduced 
into  parliament,  until  long  after  that  day;  and 
this  strange  principle  was  rigidly  observed  for 
centuries.  The  ancient  acts  of  the  Scotch  par- 
liament were  proclaimed  in  all  the  county  towns, 
burghs,  and  even  in  the  baron  courts.  This 
mode  of  promulgation  was,  however,  gradually 
dropped  as  the  use  of  printing  became  common, 
and  in  1581  an  act  was  passed  declaring  publi- 
cation at  the  Market  Cross  of  Edinburgh  to  be 
sufficient.  British  statutes  require  no  formal 
promulgation,  and  in  order  to  fix  the  time  from 
which  they  shall  become  binding  it  was  enacted 
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by  83  Geo.  III.,  c.  13,  that  every  act  of  tmt' 
liament  to  be  passed  after  April  8,  1793,  Rtiall 
commence  from  the  date  of  the  indorsement  by 
the  clerk  of  parliament  stating  the  day,  month,' 
and  year  when  the  act  -vras  passed  and  received 
the  royal  assent,  unless  the  commencement  shall 
in  the  act  itself  be  otherwise  provided  for. 

Acts  of  parliament  are  referred  to  by  the  year 
of  the  sovereign's  reign,  and  the  chapter  of  th« 
statutes  for  that  year.  They  were  first  printed 
in  the  reign  of  Richard  III.,  originally  in  Latin, 
but  since  the  fourth  year  of  Henry  VII.  in  Eng- 
lish. The  collective  body  of  such  acts  constitute 
the  Statutes  of  the  Realm.  See  Statutk:  PaXt 
UAMEXT,  and  the  authorities  there  referred  to. 

ACT  OP  SBTTLEMBNT.  The  second  chap- 
ter of  SUtute  12  and  13,  William  III.  of  Great 
Britain  ( 1701 ) ,  which  provided  that  the  crown,  in 
default  of  issue  to  Anne  Stuart,  William's  pre- 
sumptive successor,  should  descend  to  the  House 
of  lianover,  and  which  excluded  Roman  Catholics 
from  the  throne.  See  Elizabeth  Stuart  (Queen 
of  Bohemia). 

ACT  OF  VNIFOWVaTY.  The  English  stat- 
ute of  13  and  14  Car.  II.,  c.  4,  1662,  which  pro- 
vides that  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  as  then 
recently  revised,  should  be  used  in  every  parish 
church  and  other  place  of  public  worship  in  Eng- 
land, and  that  every  school-master  and  person 
instructing  youth  should  subscribe  a  declaration 
of  conformity  to  the  liturgy,  and  also  to  the  ef- 
fect of  the  oath  and  declaration  mentioned  in 
the  act  of  13  Car.  II.,  st.  2,  c.  1.  It  further  en- 
acted that  no  person  should  thenceforth  be  cap- 
able of  holding  any  ecclesiastical  promotion  or 
dignity,  or  of  consecrating  or  administering  the 
sacrament,  till  he  should  be  ordained  priest  ac- 
cording to  Episcopal  ordination,  and  with  respect 
to  all  ministers  who  then  enjoyed  any  ecclesi- 
astical benefice  it  directed  that  they  should, 
within  a  certain  period,  openly  read  morning 
and  evening  service  according  to  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  and  declare  before  the  congre- 
gation their  unfeigned  assent  and  consent  to  the 
use  of  all  things  therein  contained,  upon  the  pain 
of  being  deprived  of  their  spiritual  promotions. 
Two  thousand  of  the  clergy  who  refused  to  com- 
ply were  deprived  of  their  preferments.  Acts  to 
secure  uniformity  were  passed  under  Edward  VI. 
(1549)  and  Elizabeth  (1509). 

ACTON,  ak'ton.  A  suburb  of  London,  Eng- 
land. During  the  Civil  Wars  it  was  one  of  the 
strongholds  of  Puritanism,  and  has  been  at  vari- 
ous times  the  place  of  residence  of  many  famous 
personages,  such  as  the  great  jurist  Sir  Matthew 
Hale,  the  novelist  Henry  Fielding,  and  the  ac- 
tress Mrs.  Barry.  Pop.,  I89I,  24,200;  1901, 
37,700. 

ACTON,  John  Emebicu  Edwabd  Dalbeeo, 
first  baron  (1834-1902).  An  English  historian, 
born  at  Naples.  He  studied  under  Dr.  (after- 
ward Cardinal)  Wiseman  at  St.  Mary's  Osoott, 
but  received  his  education  chiefly  from  Dr.  D81- 
linger,  whose  "Old  Catholic"  views  he  adopted, 
and  zealously  opposed  the  dogma  of  papal  infal- 
libility. He  was  regarded  as  the  leader  of  the 
"Liberal  Roman  Catholics"  in  England.  As  Sir 
John  Acton,  he  was  a  member  of  Parliament 
for  Carlow  (1859-65).  In  1869  he  was  raised 
to  the  peerage.  He  edited  and  contributc<l 
articles  to  magazines,  and  won  a  high  reputation 
hotli  for  learning  and  for  vigor  of  expression. 
In   1895  he  was  appointed  regius  professor  of 
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modem  history  at  Cambridge.  His  inaugural  ad- 
dress was  published  under  the  title.  Lecture  on 
the  Study  of  Bittorp  (1895).  He  projected  the 
monumental  Cambridge  Modem  History. 

ACTON,  Sill  John  Fbascis  Edwabd  (1737- 
1811).  Prime  mimister  of  Naples  under  Ferdi- 
nand IV.  He  was  born  at  Besausos,  France,  the 
son  of  an  English  physician.  He  served  in  the 
Tuscan  navy,  commanding  a  frigate  in  the  expe- 
dition against  Algiers  in  1775.  He  showed  such 
ability  that  he  was  invited  to  reorganize  the 
Neapolitan  navy,  and  soon  became  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  sea  and  land  forces,  then  minister 
of  finance,  and  finally  prime  minister.  His 
measures  were  intolerant,  and  ultimately  caused 
a  reaction  against  the  royal  family  of  Naples 
and  in  favor  of  the  French  party  and  the  Car- 
bonari. When  the  French  entered  Naples  in 
1806  he  fled  to  Sicily,  where  he  died. 

ACTON,  Thokas  Coxon  (1823-98).  An 
American  financier  and  administratcMr.  He  was 
born  in  New  York  City,  and  served  as  assistant 
deputy  county  clerk  (1850-53)  and  as  deputy 
register.  He  was  a  police  commissioner  of  the 
New  York  metropolitan  police  in  1860-69,  and 
during  the  last  seven  years  was  president  of  the 
board.  His  most  valuable  service  while  in  that 
office  was  during  the  draft  riots  in  1863,  when 
for  a  week  he  personally  commanded  the  entire 
police  force  of  the  city. 

ACTS,  Spubious  or  Apocbtthal.  See  Apoc- 
btpha,  section  on  Jlew  Testament. 

ACTS  OP  HOSTILITY.  Acto  which  may  in- 
volve nations  in  war.  The  tremendous  cost  of 
modem  war,  both  in  blood  and  treasure,  is  now 
so  keenly  felt  that  war  is  rarely  resort»l  to  ex- 
cept as  the  court  of  last  resort.  The  growing 
and  widespread  demand  for  universal  arbitra- 
tion is  also  tending  to  limit  the  causes  which 
may  produce  war,  and  the  strength  of  this  ten- 
dency was  evidenced  by  the  call  of  the  Czar  of 
Russia  for  an  international  conference,  which 
was  held  in  1809,  and  is  known  in  history  as 
the  Hague  Peace  Conference.  Acts  of  hostility 
may  be  of  a  diplomatic,  commercial,  civil,  or 
military  character.  The  angry  nature  of  the 
French  ambassador's  (Count .  Benedetti,  q.v.) 
interview  with  the  King  of  Prussia  at  Eras  in 
1870  b  an  example  of  a  hostile  diplomatic  act. 
The  French  embargo  on  British  ships  after  the 
peace  of  Amiens  (q.v.)  is  an  example  of  the  com- 
mercial phase ;  the  firing  at  an  armed  vessel  of  a 
friendly  nation,  or  the  invasion  of  territory,  is 
a  military  example;  and  the  detention  of  non- 
belligerents,  citizens  of  a  friendly  nation,  as  in 
the  case  of  France  and  England  (1803),  is  an 
example  of  a  civil  act  of  hostility. 

ACTS  OF  PI'LATE.    See  Acta  Pilati. 

ACTS  OF  THE  APOS'TLES  (Gk.  Tlpa^K 
T<jv  ' AiToaT6?.uv,  Praxeis  t6n  ApostolOn) .  The 
fifth  book  of  the  New  Testament,  the  composition 
of  which  is  ascribed  by  tradition  and  by  the 
general  consent  of  critics  to  the  same  author  as 
that  of  the  Third  Gospel,  to  which  book  it  forms 
n  sequel.  As  the  Gospel  was  written  after  the 
destnu-tion  of  Jerusalem  (70  A.D.),  the  date  of 
Acts  is  still  later,  being  not  before  75  A.D.,  and 
not  after  95  A.D.,  most  likely  about  80  A.D.  Its 
place  of  composition  is  not  possible  to  determine. 
Its  purpose  is  apparent  from  the  plan  on  which 
its  material  is  selected  and  arran^d,  wher  com- 
pared  with   the  declared   purpose   and   evident 
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plan  of  its  antecedent  book.  ( See  Luee,  Gospel 
OF.)  It  is  to  place  before  Theophilus,  who  wajs 
either  a  oonyert  from  pa^nism,  or,  if  yet  a 
pagan,  well  on  the  way  toward  an  acceptance  of 
Christianity  (see  Theophilus),  the  develop- 
ment of  the  religion  of  Jesus  from  its  old  life 
in  Judaism  to  its  new  life  in  Gentilism  as  provi- 
dentially directed  and  so  originally  intended  by 
its  divine  founder.  There  may  have  been  a  sec- 
ondary purpose,  to  show,  by  the  favorable  re- 
ception and  treatment  which  this  religion  re- 
ceived from  Roman  ofBcials,  that  there  was  no 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to 
consider  Christianity  in  a  hostile  light.  Such 
a  secondary  purpose  would  be  the  more  likely 
if  Theophilus  were  yet  himself  a  pagan  and  the 
book  were  composed  in  the. early  Flavian  regime, 
when  Christianity  was  under  imperial  suspicion. 
(See  PiiBSEOUTioNS  of  the  Chbistians.) 

The  material  of  the  book  is  derived  partially 
from  outside  sources,  both  oral  and  written,  the 
presence  of  which  is  specially  evident  in  the 
first  twelve  chapters,  which  treat  of  the  experi- 
ence of  tlie  early  church  in  Jerusalem  and  Judea, 
and  partially  from  personal  notes  of  the  mission- 
ary experiences  of  Paul  and  his  companions, 
taken,  as  the  critical  facts  in  the  case  would 
seem  to  make  clear,  by  the  author  himself,  who 
thus  becomes  a  companion  of  Paul.  As  to  the 
identity  of  this  companion  there  would  seem  to 
be  no  valid  reason  against  the  tradition  that  he 
was  Luke,  mentioned  in  Paul's  Epistles  as  stand- 
ing in  close  relationship  to  the  Apostle.  (See 
Colossians  iv  :  14;  II.  Timothy  iv  :  11;  Phile- 
mon, verse  24.)  This  is  the  general  opinion  of 
criticism. 

Two  schools  of  criticism  have  attempted  to  dis- 
parage the  credibility  of  Acts,  the  TQbingen 
School  (1845),  which  held  it  to  be  a  tendency 
WTiting,  so  manipulating  the  narrative  in  the 
interests  of  the  union  movement  of  the  Church 
in  the  second  century  as  to  destroy  all  accuracy 
of  facts,  and  the  Documentary  School  (1890), 
which  held  it  to  be  a  complex  composite  writing, 
made  up  of  such  variant  documents,  of  such  va- 
ried origins,  and  of  such  differing  degrees  of 
reliability  as  to  hc^lessly  obscure  the  actual 
facts  of  the  history.  Neither  of  these  attempts 
has  proved  successful.  At  present  there  is  an 
effort  among  critics  to  subject  it  to  the  same 
process  of  literary  criticism  as  has  been  so 
largely  employed  in  the  Old  Testament.  This 
would  present  it  as  a  writing  which  not  only 
gives  us  a  history  of  the  early  times  of  which  it 
tells,  but  in  the  way  in  which  it  gives  that  his- 
tory so  reflects  the  later  times  in  which  it  was 
written  as  to  give  us  a  picture  of  its  own  age. 
By  these  critics  it  is  held  to  be  a  composite  writ- 
ing of  not  earlier  origin  than  the  reign  of  Do- 
mitian  (81-96  A.D.),  compiled  by  a  Gentile 
Christian,  not  Luke  nor  any  companion  of  Paul, 
and,  outside  of  the  personal  diarj'  sections  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  book,  which  may  have 
come  from  Luke,  of  no  necessary  historical  ac- 
curacy. 

Professor  Blass  of  Halle  has  suggested  that 
it  was  written  originally  in  two  te.xts,  a  longer 
and  a  shorter  one,  the  former  being  tlie  earlier, 
and  represented  in  the  text  of  the  peculiar 
Codex  Bezie  (D),  the  shorter  being  the  later 
and  represented  in  the  canonical  text  of  the 
Testament. 

BiBUOORAPHT.  Commentaries :  H.  Meyer  (ed- 
ited by  Wendt,  GSttingen,  1899) ;  W.  de  Wette 
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(Leipzig,  1860)  ;  Ewald,  Die  drei  ersten 
Evangelicn  und  die  Apoatelgeaehichte  (Gdttin- 
gen,  1872)  ;  F.  C.  Cook,  in  Bible  [Speaker't] 
Commentary  (New  York,  1881);  F.  N5sgen 
(Leipzig,  1882) ;  O.  Zockler,  in  Strack  and 
ZJSckler,  Kommentar  (Munich,  1894)  ;  H.  J. 
Holtzmann,  in  Hand- Kommentar  zum  Keuen  Tes- 
tament (Freiburg,  1892)  ;  R.  Knowling,  in  Ex- 
posit  or's  Greek  Testament  (London,  1900).  In- 
troductions: Hilgenfeld  (Halle,  1875)  ;  Holtz- 
mann (Freiburg,  1892)  ;  Salmon  (London, 
1894)  ;  Weiss,  English  translation  (Edin- 
burgh, 1888);  A.  Jtllicher  (Leipzig,  1901);  Th. 
Zahn  (Leipzig,  1900)  ;  B.  W.  Bacon,  in  New  Tes- 
tament Handbook  Series  (New  York,  1900)  ;  J. 
Moffatt,  Tlie  Historical  Jfew  Testament  (New 
York  and  Edinburgh,  1901).  General  works: 
A.  Neander,  Planting  and  Training  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  English  translation  in  Bohn's  Ser- 
ies (London,  1842-46)  ;  F.  C.  Baur,  Paul,  Eng- 
lish translation  (London,  1872-75)  ;  A.  RitschI, 
Die  Entstehung  der  altkatholischen  Kirche 
(Bonn,  1857)  ;  Th.  Lewin,  Life  and  Epistles^  of 
St.  Paul  (London,  1875)  ;  C.  Weizsficker,  The 
Apostolic  Age,  English  translation  (Edinburgh, 
1894)  ;  W.  M.  Ramsay,  The  Church  in  the  Roman 
Empire  Before  110  a.d.  (New  York,  1893)  ;  St. 
Paul  the  Traveler  and  the  Roman  Citizen  (New 
York,  1895)  ;  F.  J.  A.  Hort,  Judaistic  Christian- 
ity (Cambridge,  1894)  ;  J.  Weiss,  Veber  die 
Absicht  und  den  litterarischen  Character  der 
Apostelgeachichte  (GBttingen,  1897). 

ACTTIA'BIAI,  SOCT'ETY  OF  AMEB1CA. 
An  organization  for  the  promotion  of  actuarial 
science.  It  was  founded  in  1889  and  in  1003 
had  160  members  and  associates. 

ACTTTART  {Actuarius,  in  ancient  Rome, 
meant  a  clerk  who  recorded  the  acta  (q.v.)  of 
the  senate  and  other  public  bodies,  and  also  an 
accountant).  In  recent  times,  a  term  applied  to 
the  officers  of  life  insurance  companies  and  cog- 
nate enterprises,  who  supply  the  calculations 
upon  which  their  business  rests.  As  these  calcu- 
lations involve  questions  of  the  probable  duration 
of  human  life,  as  well  as  those  of  interest  and 
costs,  the  function  of  the  actuary  might  be  briefly 
defined  as  the  application  of  the  doctrine  of 
probabilities  to  the  affairs  of  life.     See  Pboba- 

BIUTIES. 

AC'TTPKES'SUBE  (Lat.  acus,  needle  -f  pres- 
sura,  pressure).  A  mode  of  arresting  hemor- 
rhage from  bleeding  vessels.  A  needle  is  passed 
through  the  flaps  or  sides  of  the  wound,  or  the 
tissues  at  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  so  as  to  cross 
over  and  compress  the  oriflce  of  the  bleeding 
artery,  just  as  in  putting  a  flower  in  the  lapel 
of  one's  coat  one  crosses  over  and  compresses 
the  flower-stalk  with  a  pin  pushed  twice  through 
the  lapel.  Surgeons  now  seldom  use  acupres- 
sure. 

ACmPXTNCrrTTBE  (Lat.  acus,  needle  -f 
punctura,  a  pricking).  A  very  ancient  remedy, 
and  one  prarticed  extensively  in  the  East,  for 
the  relief  of  pain,  swelling,  or  dropsy.  Steel 
needles  are  made  use  of.  about  three  inches  long, 
and  set  in  handles.  The  surgeon,  by  a  rotatory 
movement,  passes  one  or  more  to  the  desired 
depth  in  the  tissues,  and  leaves  them  there  from 
a  few  minutes  to  an  hour.  The  relief  to  pain 
afforded  by  this  simple  operation  is  sometimes 
astonishing,  and  the  wounds  arie  so  minute  as 
to  be  perfectly  harmless.    The  needles  are  somc- 
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times  used  as  conductors  of  the  galvanic  current 
to  deep-seated  parts,  for  the  destruction  of  moles, 
birthmarks,  etc.,  and  are  sometimes  made  hollow 
to  allow  of  a  small  quantity  of  some  sedative 
solution  being  injected  into  the  tissues  by  which 
pain  may  be  almost  immediately  relieved.  See 
Neuralgia. 

ADA,  6d'6.  A  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Hun- 
gary, situated  on  the  Theiss,  about  30  miles 
south  of  Szegedin  (Map:  Hungary,  G  4).  The 
inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  grain  and  cattle  raising.  Pop.,  1900, 
12,112. 

ADAOIO,  Ji-dll'jA  (Ital.,  slowly,  leisurely, 
from  ad  agio,  at  ease).  In  music,  primarily  a 
slow  tempo  intermediate  between  largo  or  grave 
and  andante.  The  term  is  further  applied  to  the 
slow  movement  (usually  the  second)  of  a  musical 
composition,  as,  e.g.  of  a  symphony,  sonata,  con- 
certo, or  overture.  It  serves  as  a  contrast  with 
the  rapid  and  energetic  preceding  (allegro)  and 
following  (scherzo)  movements  of  the  work,  and 
affords  scope  for  a  flowing  and  expressive  slow 
melody  with  a  gracefully  varied  accompaniment, 
which  breaks  up  the  monotony  of  the  adagio  and 
heightens  its  effect.  A  clear  and  expressive  exe- 
cution of  an  adagio  is  an  unfailing  test  of  the 
artistic  standing  of  a  performer,  as  it  demands 
a  pure  and  beautiful  intonation,  a  true  reading 
and  phrasing  of  the  cantilena  even  in  its  most 
minute  details,  and  a  careful  attention  to  all 
points  of  effect.  The  old  masters,  Haydn,  Mo- 
zart, and  Beethoven,  have  left  in  their  works  the 
finest  specimens  of  the  adagio. 

ADAIB,  A-dar',  James.  An  Indian  trader 
and  author.  lie  lived  for  almost  forty  years 
among  the  southern  Indians,  and  chiefly  among 
the  Chickasaws,  and  in  1775  published  a  vaF 
uable  work  entitled  The  History  of  the  Indian 
Tribes,  Particularly  Those  Nations  Adjoining  the 
Mississippi,  East  and  West  Florida,  Georgia, 
South  and  North  Carolina,  and  Virginia. 
Though  impaired  in  value  by  the  author's  zeal- 
ous advocacy  of  the  Jewish  origin  of  the  Indian 
race,  this  book  gives  one  of  the  best  first-hand 
accounts  ever  written  of  the  habits  and  character 
of  the  native  tribes,  besides  containing  an  incom- 
plete but  valuable  vocabulary  of  various  Indian 
dialects.  Adair's  theory  of  the  origin  of  the 
Indians  was  adopted  and  elaborated  by  Dr.  Elias 
Boudinot  in  his  Star  of  the  West,  or  An  Attempt 
to  Discover  the  Long-Lost  Tribes  of  Israel 
(1816). 

ADAIB,  John.  (1759-1840).  An  American 
soldier.  He  was  born  in  Chester  County,  S.  C, 
but  removed  to  Kentucky  in  1787.  He  served 
as  major  in  General  St.  Clair's  Indian  expedi- 
tion of  1791,  and  was  defeated  by  "Little  Tur- 
tle" in  November.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Constitutional  Convention  ( 1702) ,  and  was 
a  United  States  senator  from  1805  to  1806.  He 
served  as  volunteer  aid  to  General  Shelby  in  the 
battle  of  the  Thames  (October  6,  1813),  and, 
as  brigadier-general  of  militia,  commanded  the 
Kentucky  troops  at  New  Orleans  in  1815.  He 
was  governor  of  Kentucky  (1820-24),  and  a 
member  of  Congress  (1831-33). 

ADAIB,  Robin.      See  Robin  Adaib. 

ADAIi,  &-dttl'.  A  narrow  tract  of  land  in  East 
Africa  extending  along  the  Red  Sea  from  the 
Gulf  of  Tajura  to  Massowah  (Map:  Africa,  J  3). 
The  larger  part  is  included  in  the  present  Italian 
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colony  of  Eritrea  (q.v.),  while  the  southern  end, 
bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Tajura,  is  under  the 
protectorate  of  France.  Its  inhabitants  are  the 
Danakil. 

AIXALBEBT  (M072).  A  German  prelate. 
He  was  made  Archbishop  of  Bremen  in  1043 
by  Henry  III.,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Rome, 
where  he  declined  the  proposed  candidacy  for 
the  papacy,  when  he  might  have  been  elected. 
Leo  IX.  made  him  his  legate  in  the  north.  Dur- 
ing the  minority  of  Henry  IV.,  Adalbert  and 
Archbishop  Hanno,  of  Cologne,  usurped  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  empire;  but  he  became  ob- 
noxious to  the  princes  and  they  succeeded  in 
separating  him  from  the  Emperor.  He  soon  after 
regained  his  influence,  however,  and  kept  it  as 
long  as  he  lived.  His  dream  was  to  unite  Ger- 
many, England,  and  Scandinavia  into  a  patriar- 
chate independent  of  Rome. 

ADALBEBT  (T-997),  Saint.  A  Bohemian 
prelate  improperly  styled  "the  apostle  of  the 
Prussians,"  whose  original  Bohemian  name 
was  Voitech  (comfort  of  the  host).  He  was 
educated  at  Magdeburg,  and  in  983  was  chosen 
Bishop  of  Prague,  but  soon  wearied  of  the 
perpetual  strife  with  the  essentially  heathen 
Bohemians  and  retired  to  a  monastery  near 
Rome.  He  went  back  to  Prague  in  992,  but  again 
retired  in  discouragement,  and  finally  went  as  a 
missionary  to  the  Poles  and  Prussians,  and  was 
murdered  by  a  heathen  priest  April  23,  997.  He 
was  first  buried  at  Gnesen,  and  then  transferred 
to  Prague  and  put  in  a  vault,  where  his  bones 
were  discovered,  in  1880,  and  deposited  in  the 
cathedral.  For  his  life,  consult  C.  Heger  (K6n- 
igsberg,  1897),  H.  G.  Voigt  (Berlin,  1898). 

AT^AT-TA,  A-daie-&  (ancient  Attalia).  The 
chief  seaport  of  the  Turkish  vilayet  of  Konieh, 
situated  on  the  southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  in 
lat.  36'  52'  N.,  long.  30°  45'  E.,  about  200  miles 
southeast  of  Smyrna  (Map:  Turkey  in  Asia,  D 
4).  The  streets  rise  like  the  seats  of  a  theatre 
up  the  slope  of  the  hill.  The  town,  built  on  a 
rocky  hill,  with  its  streets  rising  in  terraces  and 
studded  with  and  surrounded  by  beautiful  gar- 
dens of  orange,  fig,  and  mulberry  trees,  is  very 
picturesque.  It  has  a  considerable  trade  in  tim- 
ber, wheat  and  other  agricultural  products.  Pop., 
about  30,000,  including  about  7000  Greeks. 

AjyAX.  The  name  given  in  the  book  of  Gene- 
sis to  the  first  man.  The  word  Adam  is  orig- 
inally a  common  noun  applied  both  to  a  single 
human  being  and  to  mankind  in  general;  hence, 
as  a  designation  for  the  first  man  the  Old  Testa- 
ment almost  invariably  attaches  the  article  to 
adam,  which  thus  becomes  Ha-adam;  that  is, 
"the  man."  According  to  the  critical  school 
the  creation  of  Adam  and  Eve  has  come  down 
to  us  in  two  recensions  of  Genesis,  the  first. 
Genesis  i  :  26-30,  forming  part  of  the  so-called 
Elohistic  record  of  creation  (see  Cbeation)  ;  the 
second.  Genesis  ii  :  5-24,  embodied  in  the  Yahwis- 
tic  version.  According  to  the  former,  male  and 
female  are  created  at  the  same  time  (Genesis 
i  :  27 ) .  The  passage  is  somewhat  ambiguous,  so 
that  it  is  not  certain  whether  only  a  single  hu- 
man pair  is  referred  to  or  mankind  in  general, 
just  as  according  to  this  version  the  animal  world 
in  general  is  created  at  the  beginning.  In  the 
Yahwistic  version,  however,  a  single  male  Indi- 
vidual alone  is  formed  by  God,  who  molds  a 
man  out  of  the  "dust  of  the  ground"  and 
breathes  into  the  mass  the  "breath  of  life"  (Gen- 
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esis  ii:7).  The  word  used  for  "ground"  is 
aiamah,  and  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  there  ia 
evidently  a  close  connection  between  this  word 
ind  Adam.  A  common  meaning  for  the  Hebrew 
stem  adam,  from  which  adamah  is  derived,  is 
"red;"  hut  while  this  furnishes  a  satisfactory 
explanation  for  the  word  "ground,"  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  implied  biblical  etymology  for 
''adam"  as  man  is  correct.  The  stem  adam  oc- 
curs in  various  of  the  Semitic  languages,  and  ex- 
hibits a  variety  of  meanings,  such  as  "pleasant," 
"to  make,"  "to  attach  one's  self"  (hence,  to  be  so- 
ciable), and  scholarly  opinion  vacillates  between 
assuming  one  or  the  other  of  these  significations 
as  furnishing  the  explanation  of  the  name 
"Adam."  If  any  conclusion  may  be  drawn  from 
ten  or  ibn,  which  is  the  common  Semitic  word 
for  son  and  child,  and  which  is  derived  from  a 
stem  signifying  ''build,"  the  weight  of  evidence 
would  be  in  favor  of  connecting  adam  with 
"make."  In  Assyrian  we  have  a  word  "admu" 
(the  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  Adam),  which 
actually  occurs  as  one  of  the  synonyms  of  "child" 
(see  Delitzseh,  Assyrisches  Worterbuch,  p.  25). 
Coming  back  to  the  two  versions  of  creation, 
it  will  be  found  that  they  differ  in  many  re- 
spects; but  it  is  by  the  combination  of  the  two 
that  we  obtain  the  views  held  by  the  Hebrews 
regarding  the  first  man.  In  the  first  version, 
where  the  work  of  creation  is  distributed  among 
six  daj-s,  humanity  is  created  on  the  last  day. 
Man  is  made  in  the  image  of  God,  and  given 
dominion  over  all  the  animals,  and,  indeed,  the 
entire  earth.  In  the  second  version  it  is  stated 
that  man  was  placed  in  a  garden  situated  in 
Eden  (Genesis  ii  :  S),  known  as  the  "Garden  of 
Eden,"  in  which  all  manner  of  trees  were  planted. 
(See  Eden.)  Man  is  put  there  to  till  the  ground 
and  to  keep  guard  over  it.  He  is  permitted  to 
eat  of  the  fruit  of  all  the  trees  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one,  known  as  the  "tree  of  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil,"  and  which  he  is  not  to  touch 
under  penalty  of  death.  A  woman  is  created 
as  a  helpmate  to  Adam  out  of  one  of  his  ribs, 
who  is  called  Eve,  a  name  subsequently  explained 
as  "the  mother  of  all  living."  The  close  attach- 
ment between  Adam  and  Ere  (see  Eve)  is  em- 
phasized, and,  although  not  distinctly  stated,  the 
narrative  implies  that  she  is  included  in  the 
prohibition  not  to  eat  of  the  one  tree  singled 
out.  Through  the  serpent,  who  assures  the 
woman  that  she  and  Adam  will  not  die,  the  wo- 
man is  beguiled  into  eating  of  the  fruit  and 
gives  of  it  to  Adam.  The  first  consequence  of 
tile  act  was  that  the  pair  recognized  their  naked 
state  and  made  loin  coverings  of  fig  leaves.  Adam 
pleads  in  extenuation  that  the  woman  gave  him 
of  the  fruit,  and  the  woman  pleads  that  the 
serpent  b^i[uiled  her.  All  three  are  punished, 
the  serpent  by  becoming  the  cursed  one  among 
the  animals,  the  woman  by  increase  of  her  trou- 
bles and  pain,  particularly  in  child-bearing,  and 
the  man  by  being  obliged  henceforth  to  secure 
his  sustenance  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  in  tilling 
tiie  ground.  (3od  makes  garments  of  skin  for 
the  pair,  and  in  fear  lest  they  eat  also  of  the 
"tree  of  life"  which  is  in  the  garden,  and  which 
is  to  secure  immortality,  he  drives  Adam  and 
Eve  oat  of  their  first  habitation  and  places 
cherubim  with  flaming  swords  to  guard  the  way 
to  the  tree  of  life. 

In  the  continuation  of  the  narrative  (chapter 
iv  :  1-2),  the  birth  of  two  sons,  Cain  and  Abel, 
is  recounted;  but  beyond  that  we  learn  nothing 


further  of  Adam  and  Eve  until  we  reach  a  totally 
different  document,  a  genealogical  list  in  chapter 
V,  in  which,  after  a  ro-statement  of  the  creation 
of  himianity  and  the  assigning  of  the  name 
Adam  ((Senesis  v  :  2)  to  mankind  in  general,  the 
birth  of  Seth,  in  the  130th  year  of  Adam's  life, 
is  recounted,  no  mention  being  made  of  Cain  or 
Abel.  Adam  is  stated  to  have  died  at  the  age 
of  9.30  years,  after  having  begotten  sons  and 
daughters.  In  the  narrative  about  Adam  thus 
pieced  together  from  various  documents,  a  further 
distinction  must  be  made  between  the  story  as 
told  in  the  first  three  chapters  of  Genesis  and 
the  notes  in  the  fifth  chapter.  The  genealogical 
list  appears  to  be  in  reality  a  list  of  dynasties, 
drawn  up  on  the  basis  of  a  tradition  which  be- 
longs to  the  same  category  of  semi-legendary 
lore,  as  the  lists  preserved  by  Eusebius  and  Syn- 
cellus  of  early  Babylonian  rulers  who  lived  be- 
fore the  flood  (see  Rogers'  History  of  Babylonia 
iiiid  Assyria,  i.,  p.  328)  ;  whereas  the  story  of 
Adam  and  Eve  in  the  first  three  chapters  of 
Genesis  is  a  composite  production  embodying 
various  popular  tales  of  myths,  some  elements  of 
which  revert  to  tradition  held  in  common  at  one 
time  by  Hebrews  and  Babylonians,  but  which, 
having  passed  through  an  independent  develop- 
ment among  the  Hebrews,  have  been  interpreted 
in  the  light  of  the  monotheistic  conception  of  the 
universe,  and  preserved  as  an  effective  means  of 
illustrating  the  specifically  Jewish  document  of 
the  creation  of  man  and  of  his  fall  from  divine 
grace,  as  an  explanation  of  the  toil  and  ills  with 
which  human  existence  is  filled.  It  is  this  dis- 
tinctly theological  conception  of  Adam  which  be- 
comes uppermost  as  the  religious  ideas  of  the  Old 
Testament  become  fi.xed  in  men's  minds.  The 
story  of  Adam  becomes  with  the  growth  of  Chris- 
tian theology  the  most  important  source  for 
the  doctrine  of  the  origin  of  sin,  and  over  against 
him  is  put  the  second  Adam,  the  first  being  the 
fountain  of  sin,  the  second  the  source  of  salva- 
tion. This  conception  is  fully  brought  out  in  the 
teachings  of  St.  Paul  (see  especially  Romans  v  : 
12-21;  1.  Corinthians  xv  :  22,  and  45-49).  In 
Jewish  theology  proper  the  doctrinal  develop- 
ment in  general  is  arrested  after  the  separation 
from  Judaism  of  the  new  sect  made  up  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Jesus.  The  predominant  position 
henceforth  occupied  in  Judaism  by  obedience  to 
the  minute  ceremonial  prescriptions  brings  about 
a  concentration  of  Jewish  thought  on  theoretical 
discussions  of  the  intricacies  of  biblical  and  Tal- 
mudical  laws,  while  in  place  of  doctrinal  elabora- 
tion we  have  the  honiiletical  interpretation  of 
the  narrative  in  Genesis,  which  leads  to  numer- 
ous additions  to  rabbinical  literature  of  the  bib- 
lical narrative  of  Adam  and  of  the  creation  in 
general,  as  well  as  of  the  stories  of  the  patri- 
archs in  the  Book  of  Genesis.  These  stories  about 
Adam  are  collected  in  the  so-called  Midrash 
Rabba  to  Genesis,  a  German  translation  of  which 
was  published  by  Wunsche  ( Der  Midrasch  Rabba 
zu  Oenesis,  1882).  From  the  Jews  the  stories 
made  their  way  to  the  Arabs,  and  snatches  of 
them  are  embodied  in  the  Koran.  Consult  Sale's 
Translation  of  the  Koran  and  notes  (London, 
1877),  especially  to  Suras  15  and  17. 

ADAM.  In  Shakespeare's  As  Tou  Like  It 
(q.v.),  an  old  servant  who  follows  the  fortunes 
of  Orlando.  His  age,  he  apologetically  says,  "is 
as  a  lusty  winter,  frosty  but  kindly"  (Act  II., 
Scene  3).  The  part  is  one  which  Shakespeare 
himself  is  traditionally  said  to  have  played. 
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ATtA'M'  Xbe  name  of  a  distinguished  family 
of  British  architects  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
WiLUAii  Adah  ( J-1748)  was  the  author  of  the 
library  and  university  of  Glasgow  and  of  many 

Sublic  and  private  buildings  at  Dundee  (town 
all)  and  Edinburgh.  His  four  sons,  especially 
RoBEBT  (1727-92)  and  Jamss  (M7M),  wer« 
prolific  and  successful  architects,  and  under 
Robert's  leadership  did  a  great  deal  to  remodel 
London.  Robert's  studies  in  Italy  and  Dalmatia 
preceded  his  settling  in  London,  and  his  book 
on  Diocletian's  palace  at  Spalato  increased  his 
reputation,  as  also  did  the  publication  of  en- 
gravings of  the  brothers*  designs.  The  Adelphi 
Terrace  and  buildings  are  by  Robert,  as  are  also 
the  Register  House  at  Edinburgh,  Kedleston 
Hall,  near  Derby,  Lansdowne  House,  and  many 
blocks  of  London  houses,  to  whose  interior  deco- 
ration and  arrangement  the  brothers  paid  great 
attention. 

ABAK,  A'dUN',  Adolphe  Charles  (1803-56). 
A  French  composer  of  operas.  He  was  born  and 
died  in  Paris.  Though  originally  intended  for 
a  scientific  career,  he  entered  the  conservatory  in 
1817  and  studied  composition  under  Boieldieu, 
mainly  writing  transcriptions  for  the  piano. 
In  1829  his  one-act  opera,  Pierre  et  Catherine, 
was  produced  with  success,  and  fifty-two  more 
followed,  of  which  Le  ch&let  and  Le  posiillon  de 
Longjumcau  (1836)  are  the  most  famous.  The 
latter,  and  his  Cantique  de  Noel,  and,  besides, 
the  ballets  Fauat  and  Le  Corsaire,  are  his  best 
known  works  in  the  United  States.  His  chief 
merits  are  the  characteristic  French  daintiness 
and  finish.  He  was  made  professor  of  compo- 
sition at  the  conservatory  in  1849.  His  auto- 
biography and  souvenirs  were  published  (Paris, 
1860).  Consult:  A.  Pougin,  Adolphe  Adam,  ta 
vie,  etc.  (Paris,  1876). 
ADAM,  Book  or.    See  Apocbtpha  and  Afoo- 

ALYPTIC  LiTEBATUBE. 

ADAM,  Sib  Fbedebick  (1784-1853).  An 
English  general.  He  was  educated  at  Woolwich 
Military  Academy  and  greatly  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  Penin.sular  campaign.  Although  se- 
verely wounded  at  the  battle  of  Alicante,  he 
reentered  the  service  upon  his  recovery.  He 
repelled  the  last  charge  of  the  French  guards  at 
Waterloo. 

ADAM,  Gbaeme  Mebceb  (1839 — ).  A  Cana- 
dian author  and  editor.  He  was  born  at  Loan- 
head,  Midlothian,  Scotland.  After  some  experi- 
ence with  the  Blackwoods,  he  emigrated  to  To- 
ronto, where  he  became  a  partner  in  a  success- 
ful publishing  house.  In  1876  he  opened,  in 
conjunction  with  John  Lovell  of  Montreal,  a 
branch  house  in  New  York,  which  has  since  de- 
veloped into  the  John  W.  Lovell  Publishing  Com- 
pany. Returning  to  Toronto  in  1878,  ho  .subse- 
quently edited  the  Canadian  BooUxvUer ; 
founded,  in  conjunction  with  Goldwin  Smith, 
the  Canadian  Monthly  (1872);  started  the 
nuxidian  Educational  Monthly  (1879)  ;  and  was 
for  several  years  connected  with  the  Bi/nlandcr 
as  assistant  to  Goldwin  Smith,  and  contributed 
extensively  to  other  periodicals.  Coming  again 
to  New  York  (1892),  he  became  identified  with 
several  publishing  houses  as  "reader,"  wrote  re- 
views and  compiled  several  books.  In  1896  he 
removed  to  Chicago  to  become  editor  of  Hclf -Cul- 
ture. Among  .\dam's  numerous  separate  publi- 
cations arc  The  Canadian  North-West  (1805); 
Outline  History  of  Canadian  Literature  (1886)  ; 


topographical  and  descriptive  books  of  Canada, 
encyclopsedias,  and  school  books.  In  collabora- 
tion with  Ethelwyn  Wetherald  he  wrote  a  sac- 
cessful  historical  romance  entitled  An  Algonquin 
Maiden  (1886). 

ADAM,  Jean  (1710-65).  A  Scotch  poet. 
She  was  born  near  Greenock.  In  her  earlier  life 
she  was  a  teacher,  but,  compelled  to  give  up  her 
school,  she  became  a  street  vendor.  She  lived  a 
joyless  life,  and  died  in  the  Glasgow  poorhouse. 
She  published  a  volume  of  religious  poems  in 
1734.  By  some  she  is  believed  to  be  the  author 
of  There's  nae  Luck  Aboot  the  Bouse,  a  beautiful 
Ivric.  (See  Mickle,  William  Jdltos.)  Con- 
sult Ward's  English  Poets  (London,  1880). 

ADAM,  A'dBN',  Juliette  (1838 — ).  A  Pari- 
sian writer  making  use  of  the  pseudonyms  Juliette 
Lamber  and  Comte  Paul  Vasili.  She  was  born  at 
Verberie,  October  4,  1836.  Her  first  book,  Le 
siige  de  Paris,  journal  d'une  Parisienne,  is  an  ac- 
count of  her  experiences  in  1870-71,  when  her 
husband  was  prefect  of  police.  Her  .VouieHe 
RevMC,  founded  in  1879,  and  her  salon,  have  both 
been  politically  influential.  She  has  written  much 
for  periodicals  on  politics,  literature,  education, 
and  tlie  position  of  women.  Iler  fiction,  e.g., 
Latde  (1878),  Orecque  (1879),  Paienne  (1883), 
is  militantly  hedonistic,  a  passionate  protest 
against  the  anti-natural,  or  supernatural,  in 
Christianity.  She  published  volumes  of  reminis- 
cences, as  Le  roman  de  mon  enfance  et  de  ma 
jeunesse  (1902)  and  iles  premiirea  armes  UM- 
■  raires  et  politiquea  (1904). 

ADAM,  Lambert  Siqisbebt  (1700-59).  "The 
principal  representative  of  a  well-known  family 
of  French  sculptors.  He  was  bom  at  Nancy, 
studied  under  unknown  masters  at  Paris,  and 
won  the  Pria  de  Rome  in  1723.  At  Rome  he 
modelled  his  work  after  Bernini,  and  quitting 
the  French  school  in  1730  he  executed  for  Pope 
Clement  XII.  a  bas-relief,  the  "Apparition  of  the 
Virgin  to  St.  Andrew  Corsini,"  for  which  he  was 
received  into  the  Academy  of  St  Luke.  In  1733 
he  returned  to  Paris.  His  works  include  the 
colossal  figures  of  the  Seine  and  the  Mame  upon 
the  cascade  of  St.  Cloud;  two  marble  groups, 
"La  Chasse"  and  "La  pCche"  at  Potsdam  (Prus- 
sia) ;  and  the  colossal  foimtain  of  Neptune  at 
Versailles  (1740),  his  masterpiece.  In  this  work 
he  was  assisted  by  his  brother,  Nicholas  S^hastien. 

ADAM,  Paul  (1862—).  A  French  author 
born  in  Paris.  He  participated  in  the  Boulangist 
movement  (1889),  and  was  an  unsuccessful  can- 
didate for  a  seat  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
His  earliest  appearance  in  literature  was  made 
with  Cftatr  molle  (1885).  Other  stories,  chiefly 
in  the  manner  of  the  "symbolist"  school,  are 
Robes  rouges  (1891).  le  ilystfre  des  foules  (2 
volumes,  1895),  and  la  Batnille  d'Vhde  (1897). 
He  has  also  published  a  cycle  of  four  romances 
dealing  with  the  period  from  1792  to  18.30:  La 
force  (1808),  L' enfant  d'Awtferlits  (1902).  La 
riwe  ( 1903 ) ,  and  Au  soMl  de  juillet  ( 1903 ) .  With 
J.  Mor4as  he  wrote  la  The  chez  Miranda  (1887). 
He  wrote  the  dramas  I'Auiomne  (1893;  with  G. 
Mowrey),  and  Le  cuivre  (1896). 

ADAM,  QuiBiN  FRAwgois  Lrcren  (1833 — ). 
A  French  magistrate  and  philologist.  He  was 
born  at  Nancy.  Among  his  numerous  works 
on  philology,  some  of  which  deal  with  the 
languages  of  the  native  tribes  of  America,  and 
the  dialects  of  Lorraine,  the  following  are  the 
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most  important:  Qrammaire  de  la  langue 
mandchoue  { 1873}  ;  Esquisse  d'une  grammaire 
comparfe  du  Grie  et  du  Chippiway  (second  edi- 
tion, 1876)  ;  Etudes  sur  six  langues  amiricaines 
(1878);  Lea  patois  lorrains  (1881);  Les 
idiomes  n4gro-aryena  et  malio-aryens  (188^3). 

AIKAIC,  Testauekt  of.  See  Afocbypha,  Old 
Testament. 

ADAK,  William  (1751-1839).  A  British 
lawyer.  He  was  bom  in  Scotland  and  in  1774 
entered  Parliament,  where  he  attached  himself 
to  the  party  of  Lord  North.  Four  years  after- 
ward he  fought  a  duel  with  Fox  (1778),  in 
which  Fox  was  wounded.  He  took  an  important 
part,  however,  in  eiTecting  the  coalition  between 
Fox  and  North  and  Shelburne,  and  was  one  of 
the  few  to  maintain  his  allegiance  to  his  former 
adversary  at  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution. 
He  was  one  of  the  managers  appointed  by  the 
Commons  to  conduct  the  impeachment  of  Warren 
Hastings  (1788).  He  presided  over  the  Civil 
Jury  Court  in  Scotland  from  the  time  of  its  es- 
tablishment (1816)  until  his  death.  Consult 
his  Life,  by  Q.  L.  Craik,  in  the  Dictionary  of  the 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge. 

AIXAICAS'T  (Gk.a,  a,  priv.  +  Aafiuv,  daman, 
to  tame).  The  name  of  any  substance  of  ex- 
traordinary hardness.  The  name  was  attached  to 
a  supposed  stone,  or  mineral,  as  to  the  properties 
of  which  vague  notions  long  prevailed.  It  was 
identified  with  the  lodestone  or  magnet,  and  often 
used  as  synonymous  with  it  by  early  writers. 
This  confusion"  ceased  with  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, but  the  word  for  a  long  time  had  currency 
among  scientific  writers  as  a  synonym  with  dia- 
mond. The  use  of  the  term  to  denote  the  lode- 
stone  seems  to  have  been  due  to  the  early  Latin 
medical  WTiters,  who  apparently  derived  the 
word  from  the  Latin  adamare,  "to  have  an  attrac- 
tion for." 

AiyAXASTUrE  SPAB.    See  Corunduu. 

ADAICAWA,  a'dft-ma'wA,  or  FtTMBTN*. 
One  of  the  subordinate  States  of  the  Sokoto  Sul- 
tanate which  constitutes  the  greater  portion  of 
Northern  Nigeria  (Map:  Africa,  F  4).  Its 
boundaries  are  uncertain,  but  its  area  is  esti- 
mated at  about  50,000  square  miles.  The  coun- 
try is  elevated  in  its  southern  part,  where  some 
of  the  mountains  reach  an  altitude  of  about 
8000  feet.  It  is  traversed  by  the  River  Benue 
and  several  other  streams,  and  its  soil  is  very 
fertile.  The  climate  and  the  flora  and  the 
fauna  are  tropical.  Politically,  Adamawa  is 
more  or  less  autonomous,  and  is  ruled  by  a 
native  sultan.  The  eastern  part  of  Adamawa,  as 
far  as  the  confluence  of  the  Faro  with  the  Benue, 
is  included  in  the  German  Kamerun,  while  the 
w^estem  part,  including  the  capital,  Yola,  forms 
a  part  of  northern  Nigeria.  The  principal  settle- 
n"nts  are  Yola,  with  a  population  estimated  at 
from  12,000  to  20,000:  Banjo,  the  centre  of  the 
ivory  trade,  and  Nganudere.  The  population 
of  Adamawa  is  estimated  at  over  three  million, 
but  these  figures  are  more  conjecture.  The  pre- 
dominant part  of  the  population  consists  of 
Fulbe.  (See  Fulahs.)  The  first  European  to 
visit  Adamawa  was  Dr.  Barth  in  1851.  Con- 
sult: Passarge,  Adamaua  (Berlin,  1895). 

AjyAX  BESE.  The  title  of  a  novel  by  George 
Eliot  (see  Eliot,  Geobge),  first  published 
in  1859.  The  name  is  that  of  its  principal 
diaracter,  a  young  English  workingman  of  in- 


tellectual tastes  and  a  keen  conscience.  He  is 
the  lover  of  Hetty  Sorrel,  but  in  the  end  marries 
Dinah  Morris. 

AIVAM  CXT'PID.  A  name  applied  to  Cupid 
in  Shakespeare's  liomeo  and  Juliet,  Act  II., 
Scene  1.  According  to  Upton  there  was  an 
archer  named  Adam,  whose  skill  was  famous  in 
Shakespeare's  time,  so  that  the  significance  of 
the  epithet  is  evident.  Upton  cites  in  confirma- 
tion. Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  Act  I.,  Scene  1: 
"And  he  that  hits  me  let  him  be  clapped  on  the 
shoulder  and  called  Adam."  Other  critics  main- 
tain that  the  original  was  ".\bram,"  a  corruption 
from  Auburn,  since  the  early  folios  and  quartos 
give  "Abraham"  in  the  passage. 

ADAH  DE  LA  TTAT.T.E,  ft'dax'  de  U  HV. 
c.1240-1287?).  One  of  the  early  founders  of 
the  French  drama.  His  Play  of  Adam,  or  Le 
jeu  de  la  feuille,  as  it  was  also  called,  written 
for  citizens  of  his  native  Arras  for  popular  per- 
formance, is  the  earliest  French  comedy.  Adam 
de  la  Halle  was  also  a  musician,  and  his  Robin 
ct  Marion  is  the  first  European  comic  opera. 
His  musical  compositions,  chiefly  songs  and  mo- 
tets, form  a  connecting  link  between  the  work  of 
the  French  d<!chanteurs  and  the  Flemish  contra- 
puntists. His  works  are  edited  by  Coossemaker 
(Paris,  1872).  Consult:  Ambros,  Qeschichte 
der  Musik,  Volume  II.  (Breslau,  1862) . 

AiyAJO,  John  Geoboe  (1862  — ).  An  Eng- 
lish pathologist.  He  was  bom  at  Manchester; 
was  educated  at  Owens  College,  Manchester,  and 
Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  and  studied  at 
Brei?lau,  Paris,  and  Manchester.  He  became  house 
physician  to  the  Manchester  Royal  Infirmary,  and 
demonstrator  of  pathology  at  Cambridge  in  1887. 
In  1891  he  was  elected  fellow  of  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge,  and  in  1892  professor  of  pathologj- 
at  McGill  University  in  Montreal,  Canada.  He 
has  also  been  at  the  head  of  the  pathological  de- 
partment of  the  Royal  Victoria  Hospital  at  Mon- 
treal since  1894,  and  in  1896  became  iMiddleton 
Goldsmith  lecturer  to  the  New  York  Pathological 
Society.  He  has  published  numerous  papers  on 
pathological  topics,  and  articles  on  inflammation 
for  Allbutt's  System  of  Medicine. 

AD'AJtITBS.  (1)  An  obscure  and  probably 
non-existent  sect  mentioned  by  Epiphanius  {Beer. 
52)  as  extant  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century,  and  so  called  because  they  imitated  Ad- 
amic  simplicity  in  going  without  clothing  while 
at  worship.  They  are  said  to  have  practical  abso- 
lute continence.  (2)  A  sect  of  fanatics  founded  by 
a  certain  Picard,  who  became  numerous  in  Bo- 
hemia and  Moravia  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  but  had  no  connection  with  the  Hus- 
sites. Picard  styled  himself  Adam,  the  son  of 
God,  rejected  the  sacrament  of  the  supper  and 
the  priesthood,  and  advocated  the  community  of 
women.  After  his  death  his  followers  increased 
in  Bohemia  under  several  leaders.  They  even 
fortified  themselves  on  an  island  in  a  tributar\- 
of  the  Moldau  and  committed  various  depreda- 
tions. They  were  detested  as  much  by  the  fol- 
lowers of  Huss  as  by  the  Catholics.  Ziska  made 
war  against  them  and  slew  great  numbers, 
but  they  were  never  entirely  rooted  out.  In 
fact,  it  is  said  that  in  1849  a  similar  sect  ap- 
peared in  Austria. 

AIXAMKAN,  Saint  (625-704).  An  Irish 
abbot,  properly  Adam,  of  which  Adamnan  is  a 
diminutive.    He  was  bora  at  Drumhome,  south- 
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west  Donegal,  the  extreme  northwest  county, 
about  the  year  625,  but  entered  the  monastery 
of  lona.  His  father,  Ronan,  was  the  great- 
great-grandson  of  the  uncle  of  St.  Columba, 
and  also  claimed  kin  with  many  Irish 
kings.  The  paternal  grandfather  was  Tinne, 
from  whom  came  the  patronymic  Ua  Tinne,  or 
grandson  of  Tinne,  an  appellative  which  is  occa- 
sionally found  coupled  with  Adamnan's  name. 
Ronnat,  the  mother  of  Adamnan,  was  descended 
from  Enna,  son  of  Niall,  whose  race,  the  Cincl 
Enna,  possessed  themselves  of  the  tract  lying  be- 
tween the  channels  of  the  Foyle  and  Swilly, 
which  was  called  the  Tir  Enna,  or  Land  of  Enna, 
and  answers  to  the  modern  barony  of  Raphoe. 
In  the  year  097  he  was  elected  abbot  of  lona. 
His  rule  over  that  community  was  not,  however, 
destined  to  be  peaceful  and  fortunate.  The  Irish 
Church  then  held  the  Oriental  views  about 
dates  for  observing  Easter  and  the  form  of 
the  tonsure.  In  his  intercourse  with  the  Saxon 
Church,  Adamnan  had  adopted  the  Roman  or 
orthodox  views,  as  they  are  termed,  and 
endeavored  to  put  them  in  practice  in  his 
own  community.  He  was  thwarted  in  this 
object,  and  it  is  said  that  mortification  at 
the  failure  caused  his  death.  He  died  in  lona, 
September  23,  704.  He  left  behind  him  an  ac- 
count of  the  Holy  Land,  containing  matters 
which  he  says  were  communicated  by  Arculfus, 
a  JYench  ecclesiastic  who  had  lived  in  Jerusa- 
lem, which  is  valuable  as  the  earliest  informa- 
tion we  possess  of  Palestine  in  the  early  ages  of 
Christianity.  But  far  more  valuable  is  his  Vita 
Bancti  Columbce,  his  life  of  St.  Columba,  the 
converter  of  the  Picts,  and  founder  of  lona. 
Along   with   miracles   and   many   other   stories 

Salpably  incredible,  this  book  reveals  a  great 
eal  of  distinct  and  minute  matter  concerning 
the  remarkable  body  to  which  both  the  author 
and  his  hero  belonged.  The  standard  edition  of 
the  book  is  that  of  William  Reeves,  D.D.,  edited 
in  1857  for  the  Bannatyne  Society  of  Edinburgh, 
and  the  Irish  Archteological  Society  (Dublin, 
1857),  which,  with  an  English  translation,  forms 
the  sixth  vohime  of  Historians  of  Scotland 
(Edinburgh,  1874),  reissued  with  additional 
notes  by  J.  T.  Fowler  (Oxford,  1895).  Nearly 
all  the  information  to  be  had  about  the  early 
Scoto-Irish  Church  is  comprised  in  that  volume. 
AIKAM  01'  BBEM'Eir.  A  German  his- 
torian. He  was  born,  probably,  at  Meissen,  Sax- 
ony (the  date  uncertain),  and  came  to  Bremen 
in  10<>7  from  Magdeburg,  and  became  a  canon 
of  the  cathedral,  and  in  1008  principal  of  the 
cathedral  school.  He  won  perpetual  fame  by 
writing  (between  1072  and  1076)  from  all  avail- 
able sources,  including  the  oral  testimony  of 
Svend  Estridson,  King  of  Denmark,  to  see  whom 
he  made  a  special  journey,  a  history  of  the 
Hamburg  Church,  which  is  one  of  the  most  pre- 
cious of  medi.-eval  histories.  The  best  edition 
of  this  great  work,  Oesta  Hammaburgensis  Ec- 
clesice  Pontificum,  is  by  Lappenberg  (Hanover, 
1876).  The  third  edition  of  the  German  trans- 
lation, by  J.  C.  M.  Laurent,  appeared  in  the  series 
Die  Geschichtschreiber  dcr  Deutschen  Vorxeit 
(Berlin,  1893).  As  the  appendix  to  the  third 
and  last  book  Adam  gives  a  general  account  of 
the  lands  belonging  to  the  Danes  and  Swedes,  and 
of  Norway.  In  it  occurs  this  interesting  passage 
referring  to  America:  "Besides  this  he  (Svend 
Estridson,  King  of  Denmark)  told  of  still  an- 
other island  that  had  been  found  by  many  in 


that  ocean  (the  Atlantic).  It  is  called  Wine- 
land,  because  vines  spring  up  there  spontane- 
ously, producing  excellent  wine.  I  mention 
this  confidently,  for  1  have  learned  from  no  fab- 
ulous rumor,  but  through  definite  information 
from  Danes,  that  crops  also  grow  there  in  abim- 
dance  without  having  been  sown."  (Cap.  247, 
or  §  38).  In  his  book  Adam  quotes  from  preced- 
ing chroniclers,  from  Cicero,  from  the  Latin 
poets,  Vergil,  Horace,  Lucan,  Juvenal,  and  Per- 
sius;  from  the  Latin  Fathers,  Jerome,  Ambrose, 
Gregory  the  Great  j  from  Bede,  Cassiodorus,  and 
Paulus  Diaconus.  But  the  style  is  defective 
and  the  Latin  dilTicult  and  faulty,  notwithstand- 
ing that  he  took  Sallust  as  his  roaster.  Al- 
though the  day  of  his  death,  October  12,  is  known 
from  the  church  record  of  Bremen,  the  year  is 
not,  but  probably  it  was  about  1076. 

ADAH  OF  ST.  VICTOS  (  ?-c.ll92) .  A  mo- 
nastic poet  of  France.  Nothing  is  known  of  him 
except  that  he  died  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Victor 
in  Paris.  Yet  he  was  "the  most  prominent  and 
prolific  of  the  Latin  hymnists  of  the  Middle 
Ages."  His  works — complete  as  far  ae  discov- 
ered, but  doubtless  far  from  being  really  so — 
were  edited  by  I^>on  Gautier  (third  edition, 
Paris,  1894;  English  translation,  London,  1881, 
3  volumes).  Consult:  Julian,  Dictionary  of 
Hymnology  (1888);  French,  Sacred  Latin  Po- 
etry (1874)  ;  and  Duffleld,  Latin  Bymns  (1888). 

AIXAMS.  A  town,  including  the  villages  of 
Renfrew,  Maple  Grove,  and  Xylonite,  in  Berk- 
shire Co.,  Mass.,  10  miles  north  of  Pittsfield,  on 
the  Pittsfield  and  North  Adams  branch  of  the 
Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  and  on  the  Hoosac 
River  (Map:  Massachusetts,  A  2).  Within  the 
town  limits  is  Greylock  Mountain  (3533  feet), 
the  highest  point  in  Massachusetts.  The  town 
has  a  public  library  of  over  12,000  volumes,  and 
manufactures  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  paper, 
foundry  products,  shirts,  etc.  Laid  out  and  set- 
tled as  "East  Hoosuck"  in  1749,  Adams  was  in- 
corporated under  its  present  name  (in  honor  of 
Samuel  Adams)  in  1778.  It  originally  included 
both  North  and  South  Adams.  The  government 
is  administered  by  town  meeting.  Pop.,  1890, 
9213;  1900,  11,134;  1905,  12,486.  Consult:  J. 
G.  Holland,  History  of  Western  Massachusetts 
(Springfield,  1855). 

ADAMS,  Abigail  Suitii  (1744-1818).  The 
wife  of  John  Adams,  second  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  daughter  of  Rev.  William 
Smith,  minister  of  the  Congregational  church  at 
Weymouth,  Mass.  She  was  born  at  Weymouth, 
Mass.,  and  died  at  Quincy,  Mass.  Through  her 
mother,  Elizabeth  Quincy,  she  was  descended 
from  the  Puritan  preacher,  Thomas  Shepard  of 
Cambridge,  and  though  of  defective  education, 
delicate  health,  and  nervous  temperament,  she 
was  one  of  the  most  influential  women  of  her  day, 
and  one  of  its  most  vigorous  and  elegant  stylists, 
owing  little  to  teaching  but  much  to  influence 
and  environment.  During  and  after  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  she  was  at  times  separated  from  her 
husband,  who  was  a  delegate  to  Congress  and  who 
afterward  engaged  in  diplomatic  business  in  Eu- 
rope. Joining  him  in  France  in  1784,  she  accom- 
panied him  to  London,  where  she  had  unpleasant 
social  experiences.  From  1789  to  1801  she  lived  at 
Washington,  then  till  her  death  at  Braintree, 
in  what  is  now  Quincy.  The  Familiar  Letters 
of  John  Adams  and  His  Wife,  published  with 
a  memoir  by  C.  P.  Adams    (1876),  show  her 
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to  have  been  a  woman  of  keenness,  sagacity,  and 
geniality,  and  throw  very  valuable  light  on  the 
history  and  social  life  of  her  time. 

ADAMS,  Alvin  (1804-77).  The  founder  of 
Adams  Express  Company  of  America.  He  was 
born  at  Andover,  Vt.,  and  in  1840  established 
between  New  York  and  Boston  an  express  route 
which,  subsequently  extended,  led  in  1854  to  the 
incorporation  of  the  Adams  Express  Company. 
Consult:  Stimson,  History  of  tKi  Express  Busi- 
ness (New  York,  1831). 

ADAMS,  Bbooks  (1848  — ).  An  American 
lawyer  and  social  essayist.  He  was  born  at 
Quincy,  Mass.,  a  son  of  Charles  Francis  Adams 
(q.v.).  He  was  educated  in  Quincy,  in  Wash- 
ington, and  in  Europe,  according  to  the  changes 
of  his  father's  residence.  He  graduated  at  Har- 
vard in  1870,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  prac- 
tised law  till  1881.  His  writings  include  many 
magazine  articles,  and  the  following  books:  The 
Gold  Standard,  The  Emancipation  of  Massachu- 
setts ( 1887 ) ,  a  study  in  the  evolution  of  reli- 
gious freedom;  an  historical  essay.  The  Law 
of  Civilization  and  Decay,  and  America's  Eco- 
nomic Supremacy  (1900),  and  The  Xew  Empire 
(1902). 

ADAMS,  Charles  Bakes  (1814-53).  An 
American  naturalist.  He  was  born  at  Dorches- 
ter, Mass.  He  graduated  at  Amherst;  assisted 
Prof.  Edward  Hitchcock  in  the  geological  survey 
of  New  York;  became  tutor  at  Amherst,  1836; 
professor  of  chemistry  and  natural  history  in 
Middlebury  College,  Vermont,  1838  to  1847,  and 
was  professor  of  astronomy  and  zoSlogy  at 
Amherst  from  1847  till  his  death.  From  1845 
to  1847  he  was  State  geologist  of  Vermont.  He 
went  several  times  to  the  West  Indies  in  the 
interest  of  science;  wrote  on  conchology,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  Prof.  Alonzo  Gray,  of 
Brooklyn,  published  an  elementary  work  on 
geology. 

ADAMS,  Charles  Foixe:^  (1842 — ).  A 
humorous  dialect  poet.  He  was  born  at  Dorches- 
ter, Mass.,  and  was  educated  in  the  common 
schools.  He  served  in  the  Civil  War,  and  was 
wounded  and  captured  at  Gettysburg.  In  1872 
he  began  poetic  production,  cultivating  the  bal- 
lad in  German  dialect.  His  verses  are  collected 
under  the  titles  Leedle  Yawcoh  Strauss  and 
Other  Poems  ( 1878 ) ,  and  Dialect  Ballads  ( 1887 ) . 

ADAMS,  Charles  Francis  (1807-80).  An 
American  diplomat  and  statesman,  the  son  of 
President  J.  Q.  Adams.  He  was  born  in  Boston ; 
spent  the  years  1809  to  1817  with  his  father  in 
Europe,  chiefly  in  Russia  and  England;  prepared 
for  college  at  the  Boston  Latin  School,  and  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  in  1825.  He  then  spent  sev- 
eral years  in  Washington,  and  later  studied  law 
in  the  office  of  Daniel  Webster  (at  Boston)  from 
November,  1828,  to  January,  1829,  when  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  though  he  never  practiced. 
During  the  next  ten  years  he  devoted  himself 
chiefly  to  literary  pursuits,  contributing  many 
papers  to  magazines,  writing  an  able  political 
pamphlet  entitled.  An  Appeal  from  the  New  to 
the  Old  Whigs  (Boston,  1835),  and  editing  the 
Letters  of  Abigail  and  John  Adams  (1840-41). 
From  1841  to  1846  he  was  a  member  of  the 
State  Legislature,  serving  three  years  in  the 
House  and  two  in  the  Senate;  and  from  1846 
to  1848  he  was  editor  of  the  Boston  Whig,  and  as 
such  was  the  leader  of  that  wing  of  his  party 


called  the  "Conscience  Whigs."  In  1848  he  pre- 
sided over  the  Free  Soil  Convention  at  Bu£falo, 
and  was  unanimously  nominated  for  vice-presi- 
dent, but  after  the  election  retired  to  Quincy, 
Mass.,  and  spent  several  years  in  editing  the 
Works  of  John  Adams  (10  volumes,  1850-56). 
In  1858  he  was  elected  to  Congress  as  a  Republi- 
can, and  served  with  marked  ability  until  May, 
1861,  when  he  was  sent  as  United  States  Minis- 
ter to  England.  Here  he  remained  for  seven 
years,  and  during  the  Civil  War  rendered  inval- 
uable services  to  his  government.  In  face  of 
the  pronounced  sympathy  for  the  South  mani- 
fested by  the  aristocracy  and  the  upper  social 
classes  generally  and  of  the  favoritism  at  times 
of  the  British  government  itself,  he  preserved 
throughout  a  dignified  demeanor  and  performed 
his  duties  with  such  ability  as  to  earn  for  him- 
self a  place  second  only  to  that  of  Franklin  in 
the  history  of  American  diplomacy.  Indeed, 
many  years  later  Lowell  said :  "None  of  our  gen- 
erals in  the  field,  not  Grant  himself,  did  us  better 
or  more  trying  service  than  he  in  his  forlorn  out- 
post in  London."  He  returned  to  America  in 
1868,  and  was  elected  to  the  presidency  of  Har- 
vard in  the  following  year,  but  declined  to  serve. 
In  1872  he  barely  failed  of  a  nomination  to  tha 
presidency  at  the  hands  of  the  Liberal  Repub- 
licans. He  was  the  arbitrator  for  the  United 
States  at  Geneva  in  1871  and  1872  (see  Alabama 
Claims),  and  to  him  is  due  in  great  part  the 
credit  for  the  successful  settlement  of  all  difficul- 
ties with  Encland  growing  out  of  the  controversy 
of  the  Civil  War.  On  his  return  he  was  engaged 
for  several  years  in  editing  the  Diary  of  John 
Quincy  Adams  (12  volumes,  1874-77).  Both  in 
politics  and  diplomacy  Mr.  Adams  was  austere, 
dignified,  eminently  sincere,  and  independent  to  a 
fault.  As  an  authoritative  biography  consult  C. 
V.  Adams,  Jr.,  Life  of  Charles  Francis  Adams 
(Boston,  1900),  in  the  American  Statesmen 
Series. 

ADAMS,  Charles  Francis,  Jr.  (1835 — ). 
An  American  soldier,  financier,  and  writer.  He 
is  a  son  of  Charles  Francis  Adams,  and  was 
born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  May  27,  1835.  He  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  in  1850,  studied  law  in  the 
office  of  Richard  Henry  Dana,  Jr.,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1858.  He  entered  the 
Union  Army  as  first  lieutenant  in  a  Massachu- 
setts cavalry  regiment  in  I86I,  became  a  captain 
in  1862,  served  as  chief  of  squadron  at  Gettys- 
burg, and  at  the  close  of  the  war  was  in  com- 
mand, as  colonel,  of  a  regiment  of  colored  cav- 
alry. In  May,  1865,  he  was  brevetted  brigadier- 
general  in  the  regular  army,  and  in  July  retired 
from  active  service.  From  1884  to  1890  he  was 
president  of  tlie  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany. From  1893  to  1895  he  was  chairman  of  the 
Massachusetts  Park  Commission,  and  as  such 
took  a  prominent  part  in  planning  the  present 
park  system  of  the  State.  Since  about  1874  he 
has  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the  study  of 
American  history,  and  in  recognition  of  his  work 
in  this  field  was  chosen  president  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Society  in  1895,  and  of  the 
American  Historical  Association  in  1901.  His 
writings  and  addresses  both  on  problems  of  rail- 
way management  and  on  historical  subjects  are 
marked  by  a  singular  clarity  of  statement  and 
a  degree  of  intellectual  independence  that  has 
frequently  given  rise  to  widespread  controversy. 
He  has  written:  Railroads,  Their  Origin  and 
Problems  (New  York,  1878) ;  Notes  on  Railwajf 
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Accidents  (New  York,  1879)  ;  Richard  Eenry 
Dana:  A  Biography  (Boston,  1891) ;  Three  Epi- 
todea  of  Maasachuaettt  Uittorg  (Boston,  1892), 
a  work  which  gives  an  account  of  the  settlement 
of  Boston  Bay,  of  the  Antindmian  controversy, 
and  of  church  and  town  government  in 
early  Massachusetts;  Ua*»aohusetU :  It*  Histo- 
rians and  Its  History  (Boston,  1893),  an  excel- 
lent Life  of  Charles  Francis  Adam*  (Boston, 
1900),  in  the  American  Statesmen  Series,  and 
hee  at  Appomattox,  and  Other  Papers  (1902). 
With  his  brother,  Henry  Adams,  he  wrote 
Chapters  of  Erie,  and  Other  Essay*  (New  York, 
1871). 

ASAKS,  Chableb  Keitoali,  LL.D..  J.U.D. 
(1835-1902).  An  American  educator  and  histo- 
rian; bom  in  Derby,  Vt. ;  graduated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  in  1861.  where  he  was 
assistant  professor  of  Latin  and  history  from  1863 
to  1867.  and  full  professor  of  history  from  1867  to 
1885.  Hanng  studied  abroad  in  1867  and  1868. 
he  established  (1869-70)  an  historical  seminary 
which  proved  of  great  value  in  promoting  the 
study  of  history  and  political  science.  In  1881  he 
was  made  non-resident  professor  of  history  at 
Cornell,  and  in  1885  succeeded  Andrew  D.  VVhite 
as  president  of  that  university.  From  1892  until 
1902  he  was  president  of  the  University  of  VVis- 
eonsin.  In  1800  he  was  president  of  the  American 
Historical  Association.  He  was  editor-in-chief  of 
Johnson's  Universal  Cyclopaedia  (now  the  Uni- 
versal Cyclopcedia)  from  1892  to  1895.  Among 
his  publications  are  Demoeraei/  and  Monarchy  in 
France  (1872);  British  Orations  (1884),  and 
Christopher  Columbus,  Bis  Life  and  Work  ( 1892 ) . 

ADAJCS,  Chables  R.  ( 1848-1900 ) .  An  Amer- 
ican dramatic  tenor.  He  was  bom  at  Charles- 
town,  Mass.  He  studied  in  Vienna,  and  sang 
for  three  years  at  the  Royal  Opera,  Berlin,  and 
for  nine  years  at  the  Imperial  Opera,  Vienna. 
His  reputation,  especially  as  a  Wagnerian  singer, 
was  earned  chiefly  abroad.  In  1879  he  took  up 
his  residence  in  Boston,  where  he  was  highly 
esteemed  as  a  teacher. 

ADAXS,  Edwin  (1834-77).  An  American 
actor.  He  was  bom  in  Massachusetts,  and  first 
appeared  at  the  Boston  National  Theatre,  August 
29.  1853,  as  Stephen  in  The  Hunchback.  He 
played  Hamlet  with  Kate  Bateman  and  J.  W. 
Wallack  at  the  New  York  Winter  Garden  in 
1860,  and  then  starred  in  all  the  principal  cities ; 
reappeared  in  New  York  in  1866,  as  Robert 
Landry  in  The  Dead  Heart ;  was  in  the  company 
when  Booth's  Theatre  opened,  February  3,  1867. 
and  played  Mercutio,  lago,  and  Enoch  Arden  in 
that  house.  It  was  in  the  latter  character  that 
lie  attracted  the  most  attention. 

ADAMS,  Frederick  W.  (1787-1859).  An 
American  physician  and  violin-maker.  He  was 
l><>ra  at  Pawlet,  Vt.,  studied  at  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, and  practised  with  much  success  as  a 
physician.  He  made  a  number  of  excellent  vio- 
lins of  wood  selected  by  himself  from  the  forests 
of  Vermont  and  Canada.  He  published  Theo- 
logical Criticism   (1843). 

ADAMS,  Geoboe  Bubton  (1851—).  An 
American  historian,  born  at  Fairfield,  Vt..  and 
educated  at  Beloit  College  (1873),  at  the  Yale 
Divinity  School,  and  at  the  University  of  Leip- 
zig. He  became  professor  of  history  at  Yale  in 
1888.  His  original  works  include:  Primer  of 
Mediteval  Civilization  (1883):  Civilization  Dur- 


ing the  Middle  Ages  (1894) ;  The  Growth  of  the 
French  Sation  ( 1896 )  ;  European  History  ( 1899 ) , 
and  vol.  ii.  in  Hunt  and  Poole's  PoUtieal  History 
of  England  (1905). 

ADAMS,  Hannah  (1755-1832).  One  of  the 
earliest  American  women  writers.  She  was  the 
author  of  Vieios  of  Religious  Opinions  (1784)  ; 
History  of  A'eto  England  (1799)  ;  Evidences  of 
Christianity  (1801)  and  a  History  of  the  Jetes 
(1812),  all  of  which  brought  fame,  but  little 
money.     Her  home  was  in  Brookline,  Mass. 

ADAMS,  Henry  (1838 — ).  An  American 
historian,  third  son  of  Charles  Francis  Adams 
(q.v.).  He  was  bom  in  Boston  and  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1858.  He  was  private  secretary  to 
his  father  when  the  latter  was  Minister  to  Eng- 
land, assistant  professor  of  history  at  Har- 
vard from  1870  to  1877,  and  editor  of  the 
Tiorth  American  Review  in  1875  and  1876.  One 
of  the  fruits  of  his  original  methods  of  instruc- 
tion was  a  volume  of  Essays  on  Anglo-Saxon 
Law  (1876),  of  which  he  wrote  the  first,  on 
Anglo-Saxon  Courts  of  Law.  The  others  were 
by  H.  C.  Lodge.  E.  Young,  and  J.  L.  McLaugh- 
lin. He  subsequently  made  his  home  in  Wash- 
ington, and  devoted  himself  to  a  study  of  the 
administrations  of  Jefferson  and  Madison,  the 
results  of  which  appeared  in  nine  volumes  as  a 
History  of  the  United  States  from  1801  to  1817 
(1889-90),  a  work  of  original  research.  He 
previously  edited  the  writings  of  Albert  Gal- 
latin (3  volumes,  1879) ,  and  wrote  a  life  of  John 
Randolph  (1882;  second  edition,  1898)  for  the 
American  Statesmen  Series. 

ADAMS,  Henkt  Carter  (1852—).  An 
American  economist.  He  was  born  in  Davenport, 
la.,  and  was  educated  at  Iowa  College  and  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  He  was  statistician  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  special 
agent  of  the  eleventh  census,  in  charge  of  the 
department  of  transportation,  and  is  professor 
of  political  economy  and  finance  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan.  His  publications,  besides  re- 
ports, include:  Taxation  in  the  United  States, 
1780-1816  (1884);  Public  Debts  (1887);  Rela- 
tion of  the  States  to  Indu*trial  Action  (1887)  ; 
Relation  of  American  Municipalities  to  Quasi- 
Public  Works  (1888). 

ADAMS,  Hebbert  Baxter  (1850-1001).  An 
American  educator  and  historian.  He  was  born 
at  Amherst,  Mass.,  and  educated  at  Amherst 
College.  He  took  his  doctor's  degree  at  Heidel- 
berg and  then  became  connected  with  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  at  its  inception  in  1876. 
He  was  made  assiiciate  profes-sor  of  history  in 

1883  and  professor  in  1891.  Owing  to  ill  health, 
he  resigned  in  1901.  He  edited  the  valuable 
Johns  Hopkins  Studies  in  History  and  Po- 
litical Science  from  the  beginning,  and  an  im- 
portant series  of  monographs  on  American  edu- 
cational history  published  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education.  Besides  many  mono- 
graphs, he  wrote  The  Life  and  Writings  of 
Jared  Sparks  (2  volumes,  1893).  Dr.  Adams's 
influence  upon  historical  studies  in  America, 
esiiecially  through  the  numerous  pupils  whom 
he  trained,  was  very  beneficial.  He  took  great 
interest  in  university  extension,  and  in  the 
work  of  the  American  Historical  Association, 
of  which  he  was  secretary  from  its  founding  in 

1884  until  1900,  when  he  resigned  and  was  nude 
first  vice-president. 
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ADAJCS,  Hebbebt.  American  sculptor 
(1858 — ).  Among  his  important  works  are  a 
portrait  bust  of  his  future  wife  (1887),  and 
sculptures  in  the  Enuianuel  Church  at  Brook- 
Ijn,  the  Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  and  the 
Congressional  Library.  More  recent  are  the 
statue  of  William  Elliott  Channing  in  Boston, 
1902,  and  the  bronze  doors  of  St.  Bartholomew's, 
New  York.  Some  of  his  chief  works  were  exhib- 
ited at  St.  Louis  in  1903.  Consult:  Taft,  History 
of  Atneriean  Sculpture  (New  York,  1904). 

ADAKS,  John  (17351826).  The  second 
President  of  the  United  States.  He  was  born 
at  Quincy,  Mass.,  October  30,  1735,  of  a  family 
descended  from  Henry  Adams,  a  Puritan  emi- 
^ant  who  settled  in  Jiassaehusetts  about  1640. 
He  ^aduated  from  Harvard  in  1755,  and,  after 
an  interval  of  teaching,  studied  law,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1758.  In  1764  he  married 
Abigail  Smith,  daughter  of  the  minister  at  Wey- 
mouth, a,  woman  who  herself  became  con- 
spicuous, and  whose  influence  and  assistance 
were  important  factors  throughout  the  entire 
career  of  her  husband.  (See  Adahb,  Abiqail.) 
Soon  after  he  went  into  politics,  and,  althou^ 
not  a  resident  of  Boston,  was  selected  to  act  as 
counsel  with  Gridley  and  Otis  in  presenting  to 
the  goTemor  a  memorial  against  the  Stamp  Act 
(q.v.).  Adams  then  took  the  bold  stand  that  the 
act  was  void  because  Parliament  bad  no  right  to 
tax  the  colonists,  and  that  such  statutes  could 
have  no  possible  force  over  persons  who  had  not 
consented  to  the  passage  thereof.  In  1768  he 
moved  to  Boston,  and  soon  after  was  offered,  and 
declined,  the  po.sition  of  advocate-general  in  the 
Court  oif  Admiralty,  an  office  which  would  have 
greatly  increased  his  professional  opportunities, 
though  it  would  have  placed  him  under  embar- 
rassing obligations  to  the  Royalist  politicians. 
Two  years  afterward  he  was  able,  without  prej- 
udicing himself  among  the  patriot  party,  to  ren- 
der the  unique  service  of  defending  Captain 
Preston  in  the  Boston  Massacre  case  and  secur- 
ing his  acquittal.  He  had  already  written  on 
taxation  for  the  Boston  Gazette,  and  he  again 
published  articles  at  the  time  of  the  controversy 
over  the  independence  of  the  judiciary,  collabo*- 
rated  in  the  authorship  of  the  reply  to  Hutchin- 
son in  1773,  and  later  produced  the  "Novanglus" 
articles  in  reply  to  the  Tory,  Leonard.  He  was 
closely  associated  with  Samuel  Adams  in  the 
political  leadership  of  Massachusetts,  especially 
in  the  legislative  crisis  of  June,  1774,  and  then 
was  chosen  by  the  House  of  Representatives  as 
one  of  their  five  delegates  to  the  Continental 
Congress.  In  that  body  his  energy  was  de- 
voted to  the  adoption  of  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gramme having  three  distinct  elements — the  or- 
ganization of  commonwealth  governments  on  an 
independent  basis,  the  formation  of  a  national 
confederate  government,  and  the  establishment 
of  diplomatic  relations  with  foreign  powers. 
The  first  victory  was  gained  when  the  Congress 
passed  the  resolutions  of  May  10  and  15,  1776, 
recommending  to  all  colonies  the  formation  of 
State  ^vemments  on  a  basis  such  as  to  serve 
tliem  if  permanently  independent.  This  made 
natural,  if  not  inevitable,  the  formal  Declaration 
of  Independence  (q.v.),  the  original  motion  for 
which  was  seconded  by  Adams,  who  now  was 
placed  on  tlie  committee  which  drafted  that 
document. 

For  three  years  he  was  a  most  arduous  worker 
in  advancing  the  plans  of  Congress  and  in  per- 
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fecting  the  details  of  the  new  national  govern- 
ment, serving  on  numberless  committees,  and 
being  placed  at  the  head  of  several  important 
ones  at  a  time  when  the  congressional 
committees  were  the  heads  of  the  undeveloped 
executive  departments.  Especially  in  the  War 
Department,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the 
Navy  Department,  was  his  influence  great  and 
his  work  attended  with  quite  permanent  results, 
while  his  membership  of  the  committee  on  for- 
eign relations  enabled  him  to  become  equipped 
for  the  service  by  which  later  he  attained  dis- 
tinction. In  1778  he  was  sent  to  France  to  super- 
sede Silas  Deane;  but  his  stay  was  brief,  the 
treaty  between  that  country  and  the  United 
States  having  been  concluded  just  before  his  de- 
parture from  Boston.  During  his  attendance 
upon  the  Continental  Congress  he  continued  to  be 
an  active  counselor  of  the  leaders  in  Massachu- 
setts, although  he  declined  the  office  of  chief  jus- 
tice of  the  State.  He  was  an  active  member 
of  the  committee  of  three  which  drafted  the  first 
constitution  of  ISIassachusetts.  To  that  work  he 
came  almost  directly  from  his  first  mission  to 
France,  and  from  it  he  proceeded  at  once  to  un- 
dertake his  further  duties  of  securing  from  Hol- 
land support  for  the  national  finances,  and  of 
negotiating,  with  the  other  commissioners,  terms 
of  peace  with  England. 

His  success  in  efi'ecting  a  loan  in  Holland  was 
preceded  by  several  months  of  difficult  diplo- 
macy, the  result  of  which  was  that  in  April, 
1782,  the  Dutch  Government  formally  recognized 
Adams  as  the  minister  of  an  independent  na- 
tion. Stimulated  by  this  notable  accomplish- 
ment and  by  the  realization  that  upon  his  ex- 
ertions depended  the  New  Englanders'  rights  in 
the  Newfoundland  fisheries,  Adams  entered  upon 
the  negotiations  at  Paris  with  a  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence and  of  determination  which,  although 
seeming  to  occasion  rather  than  to  allay  em- 
barra.s.sment8,  contributed  much  to  the  success- 
ful issue. 

The  poet  of  minister  to  Great  Britain  was 
next  occupied  by  Adams,  but  the  relations  be- 
tween the  countries  were  still  such  as  to  make 
the  life  irksome  to  one  of  Adams's  temperament, 
especially  as  hie  desire  to  be  recalled  was 
strengthened  by  his  belief  that  the  service  he 
was  rendering  was  bringing  no  particular  bene- 
fit to  his  country.  Accordingly,  in  the  spring 
of  1788,  he  returned,  having  already  shown  in 
detail  his  views  on  American  affairs  in  his  elabo- 
rate Defence  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  (3  volumes,  London,  1787).  He  was 
elected  vice-president  at  the  first  election  under 
the  new  constitution  and  served  for  two  terms, 
exercising,  in  the  formative  years  of  political 
parties  and  in  the  time  of  nearly  equal  division 
of  the  Senate  between  them,  a  power  seldom 
possessed  by  a  vice-president.  Where  matters 
of  foreign  policy  raised  the  questions  at  issue, 
Adams  sympathized  with  England,  and  thus  was 
thrown  into  opposition  to  the  friends  of  France, 
led  by  Jefferson.  In  matters  of  internal  policy, 
also,  he  supported  the  programme  of  Hamilton, 
and  where  party  lines  were  finally  drawn  he  was 
recognized  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Federal- 
ists. By  them  he  wa«  advanced  to  the  presi- 
dency at  the  same  time  that,  under  the  system 
then  prevailing,  the  leader  of  the  opposing  party 
became  vice-president.  Jefferson's  success  in 
1800,  was  made  possible,  however,  largely  by  the 
developments  of  Federalist  policy  and  of  factional 
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oontroversy  within  the  party.  Upon  Adams's 
accession  to  office,  relations  with  France  had 
been  complicated  by  the  Directory's  refusal  to 
receive  Pinckney,  and  when  finally  the  joint  mis- 
sion of  Pinckney,  Marshall,  and  Gerry  met  with 
highly  questionable  treatment,  the  prospect 
seemed  dubious.  (See  X  Y  Z  Cobbespono- 
ENCB.)  War  seemed  imminent,  and  indeed  there 
were  hostile  encounters  on  the  water.  Prepara- 
tions for  the  struggle  were  coupled  with  the  ef- 
fort to  repress  the  violent  opposition  to  the  policy 
of  the  administration  through  the  harsh  means 
of  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Acts  (q.v.). 

War  having  been  averted,  it  was  at  once  recog- 
nized  that  the  Federalists  in  these  statutes  had 
gone  too  far  in  restraining  the  rights  of  the  in- 
dividual and  in  encroaching  upon  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  States.  Certain  it  was  that  in  his 
thoroughness  Adams  had  given  his  opponents  a 
veiy  welcome  and  a  very  powerful  means  of  at- 
tack, of  which  they  promptly  and  vigorously  took 
advantage,  and  at  once  began,  by  such  steps  as 
the  Virginia  and  Kentucfy  resolutions  (q.v.), 
the  campaign  which  finally  established  the  party 
of  the  opposite  doctrine.  This  establishment 
was  made  easy  also  by  the  internal  weakening 
of  the  Federalist  party  in  the  bitter  fight  for 
leadership  between  Adams  and  Hamilton.  The 
retirement  of  Adams  thus  occurred  amid  the 
hostility  of  his  enemies  and  the  hatred  of  those 
who  were  his  party  associates.  Nor  was  it  pos- 
sible to  expect  any  relief  from  the  painfulness 
of  such  a  situation  when  the  defeated  one  pos- 
sessed a  manner  and  a  temperament  such  as  were 
Adams's.  Consequently,  aside  from  intermittent 
criticism  and  counter  criticism,  and  aside  from 
service  in  the  Massachusetts  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1820,  this  retirement  continued 
unbroken.  He  died  July  4,  1826,  on  the  same 
day  as  Jefferson.  President  John  Quincy  Adams 
was  his  son. 

Consult:  His  Works,  with  a  biography,  edited 
by  C.  F.  Adams,  10  volumes  (Boston,  1850-56)  ; 
also  his  biography,  J.  T.  Morse  (Boston,  1884)  ; 
The  Letters  of  Abigail  and  John  Adams  (Boston, 
1840-41),  and  Familiar  Letters  of  John  Adams 
to  His  Wife  During  the  Revolution  ;  With  a  Memoir 
of  Mrs.  Adams,  edited  by  C.  F.  Adams  (New  York, 
1876),  and  Chamberlain,  John  Adams  (1898). 

ADAMS,  John  (1760-1829).  The  assumed 
name  of  Alexander  Smith,  one  of  the  mutinejTs 
of  the  English  ship  Bounty.  With  eight  sailors 
and  some  men  and  women  from  Tahiti  he  landed 
on  Pitcairn  Island  and  formed  a  government,  of 
which  he  was  the  head.  In  1800  he  was  the  only 
surviving  Englishman.  He  established  worship 
and  such  a  school  as  was  possible.  In  1808,  Cap- 
tain Folger,  an  American,  landed  there  and 
brought  the  world  the  first  news  of  this  strange 
settlement.  Adams  had  not  heard  a  word  from 
civilized  countries  for  twenty  years.  England 
never  sought  to  punish  him,  and  he  died  in  peace, 
leaving  a  prosperous  and  religious  people.  See 
PiTCAiBN  Island. 

ADAMS,  John  (1772-1863).  An  American 
teacher.  He  was  born  in  Connecticut,  gradu- 
ated at  Yale,  1795,  and  after  teaching  for  fifteen 
Tears  in  secondary  schools  in  New  Jersey  and 
his  native  State,  became  principal  of  Phillips 
Academy,  Andover,  Mass.  That  place  he  filled 
for  twenty-three  years,  resigning  in  1833.  Beside 
having  built  up  one  of  the  historic  schools  of 
New  England,  Dr.  Adams  is  remembered  as  the 


schoolmaster    of    Oliver    Wendell    Holmes,   and 

the  subject  of  the  lines : 

"  TJneiaT  lie  the  beads  of  all  that  rale— 
HIa  most  of  all  whoee  Ungdom  is  a  Bchool." 

Consult:  M.  E.  B.  and  H.  G.  B.,  The  Story  of 
John  Adams,  a  New  England  Schoolmaster 
(1900). 

ADAMS,  John  Couch  (1819-92).  An  Eng- 
lish astronomer.  He  was  born  near  Launceston, 
in  Cornwall,  and  early  manifested  an  aptitude 
for  mathematics.  After  the  usual  amount  of 
school  training  he  was  sent  to  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  attained  the  honor  of  senior 
wrangler,  and  became  a  mathematical  tutor.  In 
1843  he  attempted  to  ascertain  by  mathematical 
calculation  whether  certain  observed  irregulari- 
ties in  the  motion  of  Uranus  could  be  explained 
on  the  hypothesis  of  perturbation  (q.v.)  exer- 
cised by  an  exterior  planet.  The  problem  at 
issue  was  the  inverse  of  the  usual  perturbation 
problem.  Instead  of  computing  the  effect 
brought  about  by  a  planet  of  known  mass  pur- 
suing a  known  orbit,  it  was  required  to  deter- 
mine the  unknown  cause  of  a  known  effect.  By 
1845  Adams  had  solved  this  new  problem,  and 
was  able  to  assign  to  the  hypothetical  planet, 
the  now  well  known  Neptune,  a  position  differing 
less  than  two  degrees  from  its  actual  place  in 
the  sky.  But  a  careful  telescopic  search  was  at 
the  time  postponed  or  neglected,  so  that  the  honor 
of  the  great  discovery  completing  Adams's  math- 
ematical researches  by  an  observational  verifi- 
cation was  lost  to  Great  Britain.  Leverrier, 
of  Paris,  had  been  making  an  independent  inves- 
tigation, and  by  August  31,  1846,  he  too  had 
determined  Neptune's  place  in  the  sky.  He 
wrote  to  Galle  at  Berlin,  and  the  latter  found 
the  planet  on  September  23  of  the  same  year. 
This  mathematical  discovery  of  Neptune  is  justly 
counted  among  the  greatest  triumphs  of  science. 

ADAMS,  John  Quinct  (1767-1848).  The 
sixth  President  of  the  United  States  and  son 
of  the  second  President,  John  Adams.  He  was 
born  in  Quincy,  Mass.,  July  11,  1767.  In  1778 
he  was  taken  abroad  by  his  father  when  the 
latter  visited  Paris  on  a  diplomatic  mission,  and 
only  three  years  later,  after  studying  for  brief 
periods  at  Paris,  Leyden,  and  Amsterdam,  the 
youth  was  appointed  private  secretary  to  Francis 
Dana,  the  American  minister  to  Russia.  After 
some  service  at  St.  Petersburg,  Adams  again 
joined  his  father,  then  negotiating  the  final 
peace  at  Paris;  but  when,  after  the  conclusion 
of  that  important  work,  the  elder  Adams  was 
rewarded  with  the  English  mission,  the  younger 
Adams  adopted  the  significant  and  even  remark- 
able course  of  returning  home  and  entering  Har- 
vard College. 

Upon  his  graduation  there  in  1787  he  b^an 
the  study  of  law  with  Theophilus  Parsons  (q.v.), 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1790.  He  con- 
tributed to  the  political  literature  of  the  time, 
discussing  the  theories  of  Tom  Paine,  and  es- 
pecially the  Genet  incident  (see  Genet,  E.  0.), 
and  our  relations  with  France.  His  unusual 
opportunities  and  training  were  readily  recog- 
nized, and  in  1794  Washington  sent  him  as 
minister  to  The  Hague.  Later  he  was  appointed 
to  the  Portuguese  mission,  but  before  he  had 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  that  office  his  father 
had  become  President,  and  the  son,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  Washington  himsdf,  was 
transferred  to  the  more  responsible  post  of  min- 
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ister  to  Prussia.  His  father  recalled  him  in 
1801,  in  order  that  his  successor  in  the  presidency 
might  be  under  no  embarrassment.  In  the  year 
following  his  return  Adams  was  sent  to  the 
State  Senate,  and  in  1803  the  Massachusetts 
legislature  sent  him  to  the  United  States  Senate 
in  preference  to  Timothy  Pickering  (q.v.). 

While  In  the  Senate  he  gave  his  support  to  the 
purchase  of  Louisiana  (q.v.),  although  he  dis- 
agreed with  the  administration  upon  some  of  the 
ensuing  problems,  and  also  approved  the  policy 
of  the  embargo  and  the  non-importation  acts. 
The  result  was  that  the  former  Federalist  and 
the  representative  of  a  strongly  Federalist  State 
became  a  hearty  advocate  of  the  Republican 
administration,  and  in  consequence  the  atti- 
tude of  his  constituents  became  so  critical  that 
in  1808  Adams  resigned  his  seat.  He  was,  how- 
ever, so  identified  with  the  party  in  power  that 
in  1809  President  Madison  appointed  him  Min- 
ister to  Russia.  While  there  he  was  named  as 
one  of  the  commissioners  who  were  to  act  in  con- 
nection with  the  mediation  proposed  by  Russia, 
but  which  was  made  impossible  by  the  declina- 
tion of  England.  He  was  soon  appointed,  how- 
ever, one  of  the  five  negotiators  who  concluded 
the  Treaty  of  Ghent  (q.v.)  at  the  close  of  the 
War  of  1812. 

Vrova  that  work  Adams  proceeded  to  London, 
where  he  served  as  Minister  to  England  until  his 
varied  and  remarkable  diplomatic  career  was 
ended  in  1817  by  his  appointment  by  President 
Monroe  to  the  post  of  Secretary  of  State.  His 
work  as  secretary  was  concerned  with  the  diffi- 
cult negotiations  which  in  1319  ended  in  the  pur- 
chase of  Florida,  the  more  delicate  relations 
with  England  with  reference  to  the  fisheries 
convention  of  1818  and  the  conflicting  claims 
in  the  Columbia  River  basin,  and  the  more  far- 
reaching  steps  taken  to  counteract  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Holy  Alliance,  in  connection  with 
which  was  announced  the  Monroe  Doctrine  (q.v.), 
so  that  some  credited  the  latter  to  Adams.  As 
a  member  of  the  cabinet,  aside  from  matters  of 
diplomacy,  he  took  a  unique  position  in  uphold- 
ing General  Jackson  for  his  conduct  in  the 
Florida  War,  and  in  rendering  a  highly  valuable 
service  to  his  later  antagonist. 

By  virtue  of  his  position,  the  friends  of  Adams 
expected  that  in  1824  he  would  be  advanced  in 
the  same  manner  as  Madison  and  Monroe,  who 
had  each  in  turn  passed  from  the  state  de- 
partment to  the  presidency.  The  nominations, 
however,  were  still  mhde  by  the  congressional 
caucus,  which  at  this  time  was  controlled  by 
Oawford.  Moreover,  the  newly  formed  trans- 
Alleghany  States  were  pressing  their  claims 
for  recognition,  so  that  the  revolt  against  the 
old  nominating  system  and  the  crystallizing 
of  the  various  factions  within  the  one  great 
party  alone  remaining  active  led  to  the  candi- 
dacy of  four  Republicans  in  1824.  Of  these, 
Jadcson  received  99  electoral  votes,  Adams  84, 
Crawford  41,  and  Clay  37.  When  the  vote, 
according  to  the  Constitution,  was  thus  given  to 
the  House  of  Representatives,  choosing  from 
among  the  three  highest,  the  Clay  interests 
joined  with  those  of  Adams  and  effected  the 
defeat  of  Jackson.  Adams,  upon  his  accession, 
made  Clay  his  Secretary  of  State,  and  not  only 
brought  upon  himself  charges  of  corruption,  but 
also  secured  the  vigorous  enmity  of  the  rapidly 
increasing  Jackson  wing  of  the  Republican 
party.    To  offset  tihis,  Adams  was  not  qualified 


to  exert  the  influence  usually  attaching  to  a 
political  leader,  nor  was  he  able  so  to  make  use 
of  his  office  as  to  build  up  an  Adams  faction 
that  could  hope  to  wage  a  successful  warfare 
with  the  embittered  Jacksonians.  It  was  nat- 
ural, therefore,  that  after  four  troublous  and  not 
particularly  profitable  years,  Adams  should  be 
overwhelmed  in  the  election  of  1828.  Instead 
of  going  into  retirement,  he  adopted  the  unpre- 
cedented course  of  returning  to  Washin^n 
as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  in  that  capacity  rendered  still  further 
and  conspicuous  service  to  the  nation  from 
1830  until  his  death.  Being  practically  above 
party  restraints,  he  was  free  to  do  a  work 
which  made  notable  the  later  ^ears  of  "the 
old  man  eloquent."  The  slavery  issue  appeared 
in  Congress  in  two  forms,  involving  the'question 
of  the  right  of  the  government  or  of  its  officials  to 
exclude  abolitionist  literature  from  the  mails, 
and  involving  the  question  whether  petitioners 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  might  demand 
that  their  petitions  should  be  read,  even  if  not 
considered.  The  former  problem  provoked  a  long 
and  severe  dispute,  while  the  second  controversy 
was  made  acute  by  the  introduction  of  the  "Gag 
Rules"  (q.v.),  which,  Adams  contended,  substan- 
tially destroyed  the  right  of  petition,  and  against 
which  he  labored  vigorously,  and  in  the  end 
successfully.  Late  in  1846  he  was  stricken  with 
paralysis,  and  early  in  1848  he  was  again  strick- 
en, whUe  in  his  seat  in  the  House,  and  died  two 
days  later,  on  February  23,  1848. 

Adams  followed  the  example  of  his  father  in 
keeping  an  extensive  diary,  which  is  included  in 
his  Memoirs,  edited  by  C.  F.  Adams  ( 12  volumes, 
Philaddphia,  1874-77).  For  his  biography  con- 
sult: W.  H.  Seward,  Life  of  Adama  (Auburn, 
1849),  and  Quincy,  ifemoir  (Boston,  1858) ;  or, 
for  the  most  recent  work,  Morse,  John  Quincy 
Adams  (Boston,  1882). 

ADAMS,  John  Quinct,  2d  (1833-94).  An 
American  politician.  He  was  bom  in  BosUm, 
the  grandson  of  President  J.  Q.  Adams  and  son 
of  Charles  Francis  Adams.  He  graduated  at 
Harvard,  1853,  and  became  a  lawyer.  He  served 
three  terms  in  the  Massachusetts  Legislature, 
and  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  governor 
on  the  Democratic  ticket  in  1867  and  1871.  In 
1872  he  was  nominated  for  the  vice-presidency  on 
the  ticket  with  Charles  O'Conor  by  those  Demo- 
crats who  would  not  support  Horace  Greeley. 

ADAMS,  Jui.ina  Walkeb  (1812-90).  An 
American  civil  engineer.  He  was  born  at  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  studied  for  two  years  at  the  United 
States  Military  Academy,  and  from  1833  to  1869 
was  connected  as  engineer  with  various  railways 
and  public  works.  From  1869  to  1878  he  was 
chief  engineer  of  the  Brooklyn  board  of  city 
works,  and  from  1878  to  1889  consulting  engi- 
neer of  the  board  of  public  works  of  New  York 
City.  A  suggestion  of  his  led  to  the  formation 
of  a  company  which  eventually  had  charge  of 
building  the  first  bridge  over  the  East  River  at 
New  York.  During  the  Civil  War  he  for  a  time 
commanded  the  First  Long  Island  Volunteers, 
and  during  the  New  York  draft  riots  of  1863 
commanded  the 'troops  at  Printing  House  Square. 

ADAMS,  Maude  Kiskadden  (1872 — ).  A 
popular  American  actress.  She  was  born  at 
Salt  Lake  City,  November  11,  1872,  and  is  the 
daughter  of  an  actress.  She  first  appeared  on 
the  stage  in  the  West,  in  children's  parts,  when 
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very  young.  At  sixteen  she  joined  £.  H. 
Sothem's  company  in  New  York,  and  played  in 
The  Midnight  Bell.  Afterward  she  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Charles  Frohman's  stock  company.  With 
John  Drew  in  The  Masked  Ball  (1892)  she  made 
an  extraordinary  advance  in  public  favor. 
She  became  a  star  as  Lady  Babbie  in  The 
Little  Minister,  produced  in  New  York 
(1898),  where  in  1899  she  played  Juliet  to  the 
Borneo  of  William  Faversham.  In  1900  and 
1901  ^he  won  another  popular  success  as  the 
J'hic  de  Reichstadt  in  Rostand's  L'Aiglcm,  and  the 
next  season  she  playe<l  Miss  Pheebe  in  Barrie's 
Voattfi/  Street.  She  played  in  Mrs.  Burnett's 
Little  Sister  of  San  Josi  ( 1905 ) ,  and  in  1906  was 
successful  in  Barrie's  Peter  Pan.  Consult:  Clapp 
and  Edgett.  Players  of  the  Present,  in  Dunlap 
Society  Publications  (New  York,  1899). 

ADAKS,  Neiiemiah  (ieOC-78).  An  Ameri- 
can Congregational  clergyuutn.  He  was  born 
in  Salem,  Mass.,  graduated  at  Harvard  in  132t>, 
and  three  years  later  at  Andover  Theological 
Seminary.  He  then  became  pastor  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  and  from  1834  was  pastor  of  the  Essex 
Street  Church,  Boston.  After  a  winter  spent  in 
Georgia  for  his  health,  he  published  A  South  Side 
Vietn  of  Slavery  ( 1864) .  His  praise  of  the  effect 
of  slavery  on  the  religious  character  of  the  ne- 
groes provoked  much  hostile  criticism.  He  pub- 
lished several  controversial  vwks  and  a  Life  of 
John  Eliot. 

ABAKS,  OscAB  Fat.  (1866 — ).  An  Amer- 
ican editor  and  author.  He  was  bom  at  Wor- 
cester, Mass.,  was  educated  in  secondary  schools, 
taught  classes  in  English  literature,  and  since 
1SB0  has  written  much  for  periodicals.  He  has 
edited  Through  the  Tear  With  the  Poets  (12 
-volumes,  1886),  and  published  The  Story  of  Jane 
Austen's  Life  (1891;  second  edition,  1896),  The 
Archbishop's  Unguarded  Moment,  and  Other  Sto- 
•jries  (1899),  a  Dictionary  of  American  Author* 
(revised  edition,  1901),  and  seT«:«l  otho-  com- 
pilations. 

AIXAHS,  Parson  Abkahak.  A  leading  char- 
acter in  Fielding's  novel,  Joseph  Andrews.  He 
is  a  country  curate,  a  very  learned  scholar, 
skilled  in  dead  and  living  languages  but  excess- 
irely  simple-minded  and  unfamiliar  with  the 
ways  of  the  world.  In  spite  of  his  poverty,  his 
^neronity  and  native  dignity  command  respect; 
his  oddities,  however,  and  his  absence  of  mind 
bring  him  into  many  quaint  adventures. 

ADAMS,  Samvcl  (1722-1803).  One  of  the 
leading  men  in  the  promotion  of  the  American 
Revolution.  He  was  bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Sep- 
tember 27,  1722,  of  an  aristocratic  family,  and, 
like  John  Adams,  the  second  President  of  the 
United  States,  was  descended  from  Henry 
Adams,  a  Puritan  emigrant.  He  fitted  for  col- 
lege at  the  Boston  Latin  School,  and  entered 
Harvard  in  17^6.  On  leaving  college  in  1740,  he 
entered  a  law  oOice;  but  the  law  proving  dis- 
tasteful, he  next  entered  a  counting-house,  and 
soon  became  a  merchant  himself,  but  failed. 
Subsequently  he  became  a  partner  with  his 
father  in  a  brewery,  and  failed  after  the  latter's 
death.  As  a  business  man,  he  seems  throughout 
to  have  been  a  complete  failure;  and  the  burden 
thus  thrown  on  the  other  members  of  the  family 
was  increased  later  by  the  complete  absorption 
with  which  he  devoted  his  time  and  energy  exclu- 
sively to  political  affairs  and  public  service. 
When  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  A.M.  at 


Harvard  College,  he  had  maintained  in  his  thesis 
the  affirmative  of  the  question:  Whether  it  be 
lawful  to  resist  the  supreme  magistrate,  if  the 
commonwealth  cannot  be  otherwise  preserved. 

He  was  early  engaged  in  the  activities  of  town 
politics  in  Boston;  and  the  overthrow  of  the 
Land  Bank,  with  the  incidental  destruction  of 
his  father's  estate,  brought  him  into  contact 
with  provincial  affairs  and  decisively  influenced 
his  general  attitude  toward  the  home  government. 
His  formal  entry  into  politics  was  in  his  election 
as  a  tax  collector  of  Boston  in  1763,  an  office 
which  he  held  for  two  years.  His  careless,  or  at 
all  events  unsuccessful,  performance  of  the  duties 
of  that  office  soon  afforded  his  opponents  the 
basis  for  a  vigorous  though  ineffectual  attack, 
but  both  his  personal  integrity  and  political 
upriglitness  remained  above  suspicion.  By  him 
were  drafted  the  important  instructions  given 
by  the  town  of  Boston  to  its  representatives  in 
the  assembly  in  1764,  and  in  these  was  put  forth 
one  of  the  earliest  protests  against  the  minis- 
terial plan  of  colonial  taxation. 

Likewise  in  1765  Adams  drafted  the  Boston 
instructions  to  representatives,  and  in  the  same 
year  he  himself  was  sent  to  the  Legislature. 
Being  elected  clerk  of  the  House  in  1766,  and 
also  serving  on  many  committees,  it  was  natural 
that  he  should  be  the  author  of  many  of  the  most 
important  State  documents  of  the  pre-revolu- 
tionary  period.  Instructions  to  the  political 
agent  in  London,  addresses  to  the  governor, 
appeals  to  the  ministry,  and  proposals  or  exhor- 
tations addressed  to  fellow  colonists,  in  great 
number  issued  from  the  Massachusetts  House  of 
Representatives,  and  in  many  instances  came 
from  the  pen  of  Adams.  Thus  the  very  influen- 
tial circular  letter  of  February,  1768,  as  well 
as  the  True  Sentiments  of  America,  issued  in 
the  same  year,  and  the  widely  read  Appeal  to 
the  World  of  1769,  have  been  traced  to  the 
authorship  of  Adams.  Later,  in  1772,  he  pre- 
pared for  the  town  of  Boston  the  very  telling 
pamphlet  on  The  Rights  of  the  Colonists  as  Men, 
as  Christiana,  and  as  Subjects.  Tery  important 
as  were  all  these  contributions  to  the  movemmt 
toward  revolution,  the  most  effective  literaiy 
work  of  Adams  was,  undoubtedly,  the  great  num- 
ber of  newspaper  articles,  under  various  pseudo- 
nyms, in  the  patriotic  Boston  Oazette,  In  these 
he  made  plain  the  cause  of  the  colonists,  exposed 
the  impracticability  of  any  reconciliation,  con- 
verted the  hesitating  and  inspired  the  Radicals, 
and  exerted  a  very  far-reaching  influence  in 
preparing  the  popular  mind  for  revolution  and 
in  hastening  the  approach  of  the  crisis.  In 
practical  politics  as  well,  he  was  recognirad  as 
a  leader  not  only  in  Massachusetts  but  in  the 
other  colonies.  He  bore  the  burden  of  the  long 
series  of  controversies  with  the  governors  of 
Massachusetts  over  the  presence  of  troop«,  the 
salaries  of  judges,  and  the  place  of  meeting  of 
the  legislature;  and  at  the  time  of  the  Boston 
Massacre  of  March,  1770,  headed  the  committee 
which  demanded  from  Hutchinson  the  immediate 
withdrawal  of  the  troops.  He  was  conspicuous 
in  planning  the  local  "committees  of  correspon- 
dence:" and  when  finally,  in  June,  1774,  the 
Massachusetts  legislature  bade  defiance  to  Oage 
and  isHucd  the  call  for  the  Continental  Congress, 
it  was  Adams  who  directed  the  movement. 

He  was  naturally  sent  to  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, and  when  that  body  finally  declared  for 
independence,  it  may  be  said  that  the  real  life 
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work  of  Adams  had  been  completed.  He  had  been 
the  ideal  representative  of  the  town-meeting  sys- 
tem, the  extreme  defender  of  the  "natural"  rights 
of  man,  and  the  irrepressible  advocate  of  inde- 
pendence. His  work  during  the  Revolution  was 
less  noteworthy,  and  was  at  times  open  to  crit- 
icism. Thus,  he  was  one  of  the  strongest  sup- 
porters of  the  committee  system  of  national 
administration,  and  one  of  those  who  delayed 
unnecessarily  and  unfortunately  the  organiza- 
tion of  executive  departments  under  single  heads. 
In  the  politics  of  his  native  State  he  always  took 
an  active  and  efTective  interest.  He  was  one  of 
the  committee  which  prepared  the  present  con- 
stitution of  the  State,  the  only  constitution  of 
the  revolutionary  period  still  in  force.  He 
served  on  the  executive  council  of  the  State,  was 
for  several  years  lieutenant-governor,  and  three 
times  was  elected  governor.  He  was  considered 
an  opponent  of  the  federal  constitution  in  1738, 
but  on  his  finally  giving  his  voice  in  favor  of 
adoption,  with  the  proposal  of  amendments,  its 
ratitication  was  assured.  He  died  in  Boston,  Oc- 
tober 2,  1803.  For  his  biography  consnlt:  W.  V. 
Wells  (3  volumes,  Boston,  1865) ;  J.  K.  Hosmer 
(Boston,  188d). 

AT)A1irH,  SAiun  Fcxleb  Floweb  (1805-48). 
An  English  poetess.  She  was  born  at  Great  Har- 
low, Esiiex,  and  married  William  Bridges  Adams 
in  1834.  Her  longest  work  is  Vivia  Perpetua, 
A  Dramatic  Poem  (1841)^  having  as  its  subject 
the  early  life  of  the  Christians,  it  is  a  noble 
lyrical  drama.  Vivia's  monologue  on  forswear- 
ing Jupiter  is  especially  impressive.  Mrs.  Adams 
was  the  author  of  several  beautiful  hymns, 
among  which  are  "Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee"  and 
"He  sendeth  sun.  He  aendeth  shower."  She  was  a 
Unitarian. 

ADAMS,  Suzanne  (1873 — ).  An  American 
lyric  soprano.  She  was  born  in  Cambridge,  Mass., 
November  28, 1873.  She  studied  with  Marchesi  in 
Paris,  and  made  her  d^but  at  the  Paris  Opera  in 
1894  as  Juliette  in  Gounod's  Romio  et  Juliette. 
She  remained  at  the  Opera  three  years,  then 
went  to  Nice.  In  the  summer  of  1898  she  ap- 
peared at  Covent  Garden,  London,  and  during 
the  season  of  1898-99  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  New  York.  In  1898  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Leo  Stem,  the  violoncellist,  who  died  in 
1004.  Her  rOles  include.  Juliette,  Marguerite, 
Gilda,  Queen  in  Le»  Httguenots,  Queen  of  the 
Night  in  the  Magic  Flute,  Mimi,  and  Micaela. 
Her  voice  is  of  beautiful  quality  and  great  com- 
pass, but  is  rather  slender. 

ADAMS,  Thouas.  An  English  preacher  in 
the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  called 
by  Sonthey  "the  prose  Shakespeare  of  Puritan 
theologians  .  .  .  scarcely  inferior  to  Fuller 
in  wit  or  to  Taylor  in  fancy."  He  was  minister 
at  Willington,  Wingrave,  and  London,  and  "ob- 
servant chaplain"  to  Sir  Henry  Montague,  the 
lord  chief  justice.  Adams  was  a  Puritan  within 
tlw  CSiurch  of  £!agland,  as  distinguished  from 
th«  nonconformist  Puritans  who  left  the  church. 
He  published  a  large  number  of  sermons,  the 
quaint  titles  of  two  of  which  are:  Heaven  and 
Earth  Reconciled,  and  The  Devil's  Banquet.  It 
is  likely  that  John  Bunyan  read  and  was  influ- 
enced by  these  writings.  They  have  been  repub- 
lished in  Nicfaol's  Puritan  Divines  (3  volumes, 
1862). 

ADAMS,  WnxiAU  (ri576-n620).  The  first 
Englishman  in  Japan,  whose  romantic  story  is 


closely  connected  with  the  opening  of  that  em- 
pire. He  was  bom  in  Kent,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Thames.  Having  entered  the  service  of  some 
Dutch  merehants,  he  sailed,  in  1598,  for  the 
east,  from  the  Texel,  as  the  chief  pilot  of  a  fleet 
of  five  small  ships.  After  a  severe  voyage,  the 
Charity,  in  which  Adams  was  sailing,  anchored 
off  the  coast  of  Bungo  (Kiushiu).  Iy£yasu  had 
recently  come  to  power,  and  Adams,  after  a 
brief  imprisonment,  was  token  into  his  favor 
and  employed  in  the  government  service,  to  its 
great  advantage.  He  built  vessels  and  gave  help- 
ful information  in  respect  to  the  intrigues  of 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese.  At  a  later  day  he 
received  the  revenues  of  the  village  H^mi,  near 
Yokosuka,  the  modern  imperial  dockyard  in 
Yeddo  Bay.  In  1613,  the  Clove,  an  English  ship, 
brought  other  Englishmen  to  Firando,  and,  with 
Adams,  they  proceeded  to  establish  a  factory, 
of  which  Richard  Cocks  was  chief.  In  1616 
lySyasu  died  and  foreigners  soon  fell  into  dis- 
favor. Not  being  allowed  to  return  to  his  wife 
and  children  in  England,  Adams  married  a  Japa- 
nese wife,  and  their  descendants  are  still  living. 
He  died  May  16,  1020,  and  was  buried  on  a  hill 
above  H4mi-Mura,  where  his  tomb  and  that  of 
his  Japanese  wife  were  discovered  in  1872  by 
James  Walter,  an  American.  A  street  in  Yedo 
was  named  after  him,  and  a  celebration  is  still 
held  in  his  honor.  I^etters  of  Adams  may  be 
found  in  Purchas  his  Pilgrimcs,  and  in  the  pub- 
lications of  the  Hakluyt  Society.  Consult:  The 
Diary  of  Richard  Cocks,  1615-22  (London,  1883) ; 
Hildreth,  Japan  as  It  Was  and  Is  (Boston, 
1855)  ;  and  Griffis,  The  Mikado's  Empire  (New 
York,  1876). 

ADAMS,  WnxiAM  (1814-48).  An  English 
allcgorist.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  Mer- 
ton  College,  Oxford,  where  he  became  tutor  and 
fellow  in  1837.  Appointed  vicar  of  St.  Peter's-in- 
the-East,  Oxford,  in  1840,  he  resigned  because  of 
his  ill  health,  and  passed  the  last  four  years  of 
his  life  at  Bonchurch,  Isle  of  Wight.  Adants 
was  the  author  of  several  popular  religious  alle- 
gories, most  of  which  were  written  during  the 
years  when  he  was  slowly  dying.  They  com- 
prise Silvio,  The  Shadotc  of  the  Cross,  Fall  of 
Croesus,  The  Old  Man's  Borne,  and  the  King's 
Messengers.  They  are  all  of  interest,  and  the 
Old  Man's  Borne  is  likely  long  to  survive,  be- 
cause of  its  natural  grace  and  fharm.  Adams  is 
also  the  author  of  a  boy's  story  entitled  Cherry 
Stones,  reprints  of  which  are  still  frequent. 

ADAMS,  WiLOAM  (1807-80).  An  American 
Presbyterian  clergyman.  He  was  born  at  Col- 
chester, Conn.,  graduated  at  Yale  in  1827,  and 
at  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1830.  He 
became  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church, 
Brighton,  Mass.,  in  1831,  and  of  the  Broome 
Street  Presbyterian  church  in  New  York  City 
in  1834  (outof  which  the  Madison  Square  Pres- 
byterian church  was  formed  in  1853),  and  there 
he  ministered  till  in  1873  he  became  president 
of  Union  Theological  Seminary  (New  York)  and 
professor  of  socred  rhetoric.  He  died  at  Orange 
Mountain,  N.  J.,  August  31,  1880.  He  was  mod- 
erator of  the  New  School  Presbyterian  General 
Assembly  in  1852.  He  published  several  vol- 
umes of  discourses. 

ADAMS,  WnxiAif  Davbnpobt  (1851-1004). 
An  English  journalist  and  author,  the  son  of 
W.  H.  Davenport  Adams.  He  was  educate<l  at 
Edinburgh     University    and    began    newspaper 
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work  in  1870.  Hn  became  literary  editor  of  the 
London  Olobe  in  1 886,  and  is  also  well  known  as 
a  dramatic  critic.  He  has  published  many  col- 
lections of  poetry,  several  books  about  books,  and 
edited  a  Dictionary  of  English  Literature  (1877) 
and  a  Dictionary  of  the  Drama  (1899). 

ABASES,  WnxiAU  Gbtixs  (1836—).  An 
English  physicist.  He  was  born  at  Laneast,  Corn- 
wall, and  was  educated  at  Cambridge  University, 
where  he  was  made  a  fellow  of  St.  John's  Col- 
lege. In  1863  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
natural  philosophy  and  astronomy  in  King's 
College,  London,  and  has  carried  on  many  in- 
Testigations  in  addition  to  giving  instruction. 
Professor  Adams  has  served  as  vice-president 
and  president  of  the  Physical  Society  of  Tjondon, 
as  president  of  the  Society  of  Electrical  Engi- 
neers, as  president  of  the  mathematical  and 
physical  section  of  the  British  Association,  and 
is  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  devised  a 
new  form  of  polariseope  which  could  be  used  to 
measure  the  optical  axes  of  crystals.  Among  his 
more  important  investi^tions  which  have  been 
published  are  those  on  Simultaneous  Magnetic 
Disturbances,  Action  of  lAght  on  Selenium,  Alter- 
nate Current  Machines,  and  the  Testing  of  Dy- 
namo  Machines. 

ASAXS,  WiLUAM  Tatlob  (1822-97).  An 
American  educator  and  writer  of  juvenile 
fiction,  popularly  known  as  "Oliver  Optic." 
He  was  bom  at  Medway,  Mass.  For  twenty 
years  he  taught  in  Boston  public  schools;  for 
fourteen  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  Dor- 
chester School  Committee,  and  he  was  once 
elected  to  the  Legislature.  His  first  book,  Hatchie, 
the  Guardian  Slave  (1853),  was  followed  by 
more  than  a  hundred  volumes  of  juvenile  fic- 
tion, contributed  in  large  part  to  Oliver  Optic's 
Magazine,  of  which  he  was  the  editor.  These 
stories  appeared  in  series,  of  which  the  most 
popular  were:  The  Boat  Club,  Young  America 
Abroad,  The  Starry  Flag,  Onward  and  Upward, 
and  The  Yacht  Club.  He  published  also  two 
novels.  The  Way  of  the  World,  and  Living  Too 
Fast. 

ASAK-SALOHON,  A'daN'-s&'Id'mON',  An- 
tony Samuel  (1818-81).  A  French  sculptor 
of  Jewish  extraction.  He  was  born  at  La  Fert6- 
sous-Jouarre  (Seine-et-Mame).  After  a  short 
mercantile  career  be  became  a  modeler,  and  made 
such  progress  that  he  was  provided  with  a 
scholarship  by  the  authorities  of  his  department 
and  sent  to  Paris.  His  bust  of  B^ranger,  which 
he  completed  in  his  twentieth  year,  and  which  is 
said  to  have  been  largely  executed  from  memory, 
established  his  reputation.  Among  his  other 
works  were  busts  of  Lamartine,  Rossini,  Halfyy, 
LittrS,  George  Sand,  Marie  Antoinette,  Delphine 
Gay,  and  others;  medallions  of  Amyot,  Coper- 
nicus, and  Marchand  Ennery;  a  bas-relief  of 
Charlotte  Corday;  and  the  tomb  of  the  Duke  of 
Padua. 

AIXAK'S  APPXE  (Lat.  Pomum  Adami). 
The  projection  seen  on  the  front  of  the  neck 
nearly  midway  between  the  summit  of  the  breast- 
bone and  the  bone  of  the  chin.  It  is  particularly 
visible  in  males,  but  rarely  noticeable  in  females, 
and  then  only  at  a  late  period  of  life.  Its  name 
originated  from  the  superstition  that  a  portion 
of  the  apple  given  to  our  first  parent  stuck  in 
his  throat,  and  that  the  enlargement  thus  caused 
has  been  transmitted  to  the  race.     It  is  pro- 


duced by  the  convergence  of  the  two  auadrilateral 
plates  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  of  the  larynx. 

ADAH'S  BBIDOE.  A  chain  of  shoals  ex- 
tending across  the  Gulf  of  Manaar,  between 
Ceylon  and  the  peninsula  of  Hindustan  (Map: 
India,  C  7).  It  is  cut  by  several  channels 
through  which  small  boats  can  pass. 

AiyAHSOK,  Patrick  (1637-92).  A  famous 
Scotch  prelate  and  writer,  originally  known  as 
Conston,  Constant,  Consteane,  or  Constantine. 
He  was  born  et  Perth.  He  studied  law  at  the 
University  of  St.  Andrews  and  in  1566  went  to 
France  as  a  tutor,  where  he  tuderwent  six 
months'  imprisonment  for  referring  to  the  son  of 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  as  King  of  France  and 
England,  in  a  Latin  poem  he  wrote  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  prince's  birth.  He  narrowly  escaped 
death  during  the  Paris  massacre,  and,  obliged 
to  live  in  concealment  for  seven  months,  he  em- 
ployed his  time  in  writing  Latin  poetical  ver- 
sions of  the  Book  of  Job  and  of  the  tragedy  of 
Herod.  In  1673  he  returned  to  Scotland,  took 
orders,  and  became  minister  at  Paisley.  In 
1576  he  received  the  appointment  of  Archbishop 
of  St.  Andrews  from  his  patron,  the  Earl  of 
Morton,  Regent  of  Scotland,  and  entered  into 
frequent  polemics  with  the  Presbyterians  con- 
cerning episcopacy.  In  1588  he  was  excommu- 
nicated on  various  charges,  and  died  in  great  pov- 
erty and  affliction  at  St.  Andrews,  February  19, 
1592.  Consult:  P.  Adamson,  Poemata  Sacra 
(London,  1619)  ;  Baillie,  The  Recantation  of 
Patrick  Adamson  (Glasgow,  1646). 

ADAXSOK,  RoBEBT  (1852-1902).  An  Eng- 
lish educator  and  philosophical  writer.  He  was 
at  one  time  professor  of  logic  and  mental  philoB- 
ophy  at  Owens  College  (Victoria  University), 
and  in  1895  was  appointed  professor  of  logic 
and  rhetoric  at  the  University  of  Glasgow.  He 
is  regarded  as  an  important  representative  of  the 
so-called  Keo-Hegelian  movement  in  English  phi- 
losophy. Among  his  writings  may  be  mentioned; 
The  Philosophy  of  Science  in  the  Middle  Ages 
(1876);  On  the  Philosophy  of  Kant  (1879); 
the  article  on  Kant  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britan- 
nica,  and  Fichte  (1881). 

ADAH'S  PEAK  (native,  Samanhela).  A 
mountain  in  the  south  of  Ceylon,  7420  feet  high, 
terminating  in  a  narrow  platform,  in  the  middle 
of  which  is  a  hollow  five  feet  long,  having  a  rude 
resemblance  to  a  human  footprint  (Map:  India, 
D  7).  Mohammedan  tradition  makes  this  the 
scene  of  Adam's  penance,  after  his  expulsion 
from  Paradise;  he  stood  1000  years  on  one  foot, 
and  hence  the  mark.  To  the  BuddhisU,  the  im- 
pression is  the  sripada,  or  sacred  footmark,  left 
by  Buddha  on  his  departure  from  Ceylon;  while 
the  Hindus  claim  it  as  the  footprint  of  their  god 
^iva.  Over  the  sacred  spot  stands  a  wooden  can- 
opy, and  multitudes  of  devotees,  Buddhist, 
Hindu,  and  Mohammedan,  frequent  it. 

ADANA,  A-dB'nA.  The  capiUI  of  the  Turkisli 
vilayet  of  Adana  ( 15,400  square  milee;  pop.  422,- 
400)  (Map:  Turkey  in  Asia,  F  4).  It  is  situated 
in  the  southeast  of  Asia  Minor  on  the  Seihun 
(ancient  Sarus),  about  42  miles  northeast  of  the 
seaport  of  Mersina,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  rail.  Its  position  near  the  passes  of  the 
Taurus  gives  it  strat^cal  importance.  The 
river  is  very  deep,  and  Adana  is  the  seat  of  con- 
siderable trade  in  cotton,  wool,  grain,  and  wood. 
The  town  has  a  large  steam  spinning-mill.     Its 
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population  is  about  45,000,  iiv:luding  a  large 
number  of  Armenians  and  Greeks.  Adana  was 
an  important  place  in  the  time  of  the  Romans. 
After  a  period  of  decline  its  prosperity  revived 
under  the  caliph  Harun-el-Rashid. 

ASAJTG,  &-dSng'.  A  Malay-Negrito  people 
in  Ilocos  Norte  province,  Luzon.  See  Philip- 
pines. 

ASANSOK,  A'daN'sto'  MicBEi,  (1727-1806). 
A  French  naturalist  and  physicist.  He  was 
born  at  Aix,  in  Provence.  He  studied  the  natu- 
ral and  physical  sciences  under  Reaumur  and 
Jussieu  in  Paris,  and  journeyed  to  Senegal  in 
1749,  where,  during  a  period  of  five  years,  he 
engaged  in  researches  in  botany,  electro-physics, 
and  meteorology,  and  made  collections  of  plants 
and  animals.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  recog- 
nize the  electrical  nature  of  the  lightning  stroke, 
and  he  demonstrated  also  the  similarity  of  the 
shock  from  the  electric  eel  {Oymnotus  electri- 
cus)  to  the  discharge  from  the  Leyden  jar.  He 
was  also  one  of  the  earliest  to  describe  the  mode 
of  transportation  and  deposit  of  beach  sands 
along  oceanic  coasts.  On  his  return  to  Paris  from 
Senegal  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences.  His  most  important  work,  however, 
was  in  botany,  and  he  published  many  important 
monographs  on  various  groups  of  plants  and  de- 
vised several  schemes  of  classification,  none  of 
which  latter  has,  however,  received  any  considera- 
ble amount  of  recognition.  Among  his  more  im- 
portant works  are:  Histoire  naturelle  du  Binigal 
(Paris,  1857;  German  edition,  Leipzig,  1773); 
Families  des  plantes  (2  volumes,  Paris,  1763)  ; 
nistoire  de  la  hotanique  et  plan  des  families 
naturelles  des  plantes,  a  posthumous  work 
edited  by  his  son,  A.  Adanson,  and  by  Payer  (2 
volumes,  Paris,  1864).  For  further  particulars 
concerning  his  life  and  works  consult  Cuvier, 
Eloge  historique  (Paris,  1819). 

ACANSO'mA.  A  genus  of  the  natural  or- 
der llalvaceee,  named  by  Linnseus  in  honor  of  the 
botanist  Adanson  (q.v.).  The  best  known  spe- 
cies, Adansonia  digitata,  the  Baobab,  also  called 
the  Monkey-bread  tree,  is  a  native  of  the  tropi- 
cal parts  of  western  Africa,  but  now  introduced 
into  the  East  and  West  Indies.  It  is  one  of  the 
largest  known  trees — not,  indeed,  rising  to  a 
very  great  height,  but  exceeding  most  other  trees 
in  the  thickness  of  its  trunk  (20  to  30  feet). 
Even  its  branches  (60  to  70  feet  long)  are  oft«n 
as  thick  as  the  stems  of  large  trees,  and  they 
form  a  hemispherical  head  of  120  to  150  feet  in 
diameter,  their  outermost  boughs  drooping  to 
the  ground.  The  leaves  are  5-  to  7-parted;  the 
flowers  are  white  and  extremely  large,  on  droop- 
ing peduncles  of  a  yard  in  length.  The  fruit. 
Monkey-bread,  is  of  the  size  of  citron.  The 
bruised  leaves  (Lalo)  are  mixed  with  the  food 
of  the  inhabitants  of  tropical  Africa,  and  Euro- 
peans in  that  country  employ  them  as  a  remedy 
for  diarrhoea,  fevers,  and  diseases  of  the  urinary 
organs.  The  pulp  of  the  fruit,  which  is  slightly 
acid  and  pleasant  to  the  taste,  is  eaten  with  or 
without  sugar;  and  the  expressed  juice  mixed 
with  sugar  is  much  esteemed  as  a  beverage, 
being  very  refreshing,  effectual  in  quenching 
thirst,  and  regarded  as  a  specific  in  putrid  and 
pestilential  fevers.  The  bark  is  said  to  be  power- 
fully febrifugal.  A  second,  Australian,  species, 
Adansonia  Gregorii,  is  recognized  by  some  bota- 
nists as  distinct  from  Adansonia  digitata.     A 


third   species    ia    found   in   Madagascar   and   a 
fourth  in  East  Africa. 

AiyAPTATION  (Lat.  ad,  to  +  aptare.to  fit) . 
In  plants,  the  adjustment  of  an  organ  or  an 
organism  to  its  environment  or  surroundings, 
as  shown  in  its  structural  form,  e.g.,  a  thick- 
skinned  leaf  is  an  adaptation  to  a  dry  environ- 
ment. The  state  of  a  perfectly  adapted  plant 
is  sometimes  called  "epharmony,"  but  this  con- 
dition is  rarely  found,  and  the  adaptations  of 
most  plants  may  be  regarded  as  more  or  less 
imperfect.     See  Ecoloot;  Natubal  Selection. 

A'DAB.  The  twelfth  month  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical, and  the  sixth  month  of  the  civil,  Jewish 
year,  coinciding  with  February-March  of  the 
common  year.  The  7th  of  Adar  became  a  fast 
for  the  death  of  Moses;  the  9th  another  on 
account  of  the  dissension  of  Hillel  and  Shammai ; 
but  more  important  is  the  13th,  which  is  called 
the  fast  of  Esther,  in  memory  of  the  fasting  of 
Mordecai,  Esther,  and  the  Jews,  whose  destruc- 
tion was  threatened  by  Hainan  (Esther  iv  :  15- 
16).  The  fast  is  followed  by  the  feast  of  Purim, 
celebrated  on  the  14th  and  15th,  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  escape  of  the  Jews  of  Persia  from  the 
fate  designed  for  them  by  Haman,  the  cruel 
counselor  of  Ahasucrus.     See  Esther. 

ADDA,  ad'd&  (Lat.  Adua).  A  tributary  of 
the  Po  (q.v.),  rising  in  the  Rbietian  Alps,  on 
the  northern  borders  of  Italy  above  Bormio 
(Map:  Italy,  D  2).  After  traversing  the  Val- 
tellina,  it  flows,  or  rather  expands,  into  the  Lake 
of  Como.  Below  Lecco  it  traverses  the  plain  of 
Lombardy  in  a  direction  south-southeast,  passing 
Lodi  and  Pizzighetone,  and  falls  into  the  Po 
about  8  miles  above  Cremona.  Total  length, 
about  180  miles ;  navigable  for  75  miles. 

ADa>AHS,  Jane  (1860 — ).  A  social  settle- 
ment worker.  She  was  born  at  Cedarville,  111., 
September  6,  1860.  She  graduated  at  Rockford 
Female  Seminary  in  1881,  and,  together  with 
Miss  Ellen  G.  Starr,  established  (in  1889,  at 
Chicago)  the  Hull  House,  the  leading  social  set- 
tlement in  the  United  States,  of  which  she  became 
the  head  worker  and  Riding  spirit.  Miss  Addams 
has  less  sympathy  with  theoretical  studies  of  the 
social  problem  than  with  everyday  experience 
with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  people.  Her 
practical  common  sense,  great  executive  ability, 
and  fine,  unselfish  spirit  have  made  her  the 
natural  leader  of  the  settlement  movement  in 
this  country.  She  has  been  a  frequent  contribu- 
tor to  current  periodical  literature  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  social  settlements,  their  relation  to 
the  labor  movement,  and  to  philanthropy,  and 
various  other  topics,  and  published  Democracy 
and  Hocial  Ethics  (1902).  See  Hull  House; 
Social  Settlements. 

AD^AZ,  or  AD^AS  (Lat.,  of  African 
origin).  A  hippotragine  antelo]>e  {Addaw  naso- 
maculalus)  of  northeastern  African  deserts,  re- 
lated to  the  oryx.  It  is  about  three  feet  in 
height  at  the  shoulders,  robust  in  form,  nearly 
white  in  color,  tinged  with  reddish  brown  for- 
ward, and  having  a  white  blaze  upon  the  nose, 
and  black  hoofs,  large  and  rounded  for  treading 
upon  the  desert  sands.  It  has  long  ears,  a  long, 
tufted  tail,  shaggy  forehead  and  throat,  and  both 
sexes  have  high,  spirally  twisted  horns,  alluded 
to  by  Pliny  when  he  described  the  antelope  under 
the  name  strepsiceros.  Its  habits  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  orj'x,  and  it  is  hunted  by  the  Arabs 
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with  greyhounds.  Consult:  A.  E.  Pease,  Pro- 
coedingt  Zoological  Boeiety  of  London  (1896, 
page  810),  who  says  that  it  is  called  by  the 
French  of  Algeria  "antilope  du  sud;"  by  the 
Arabs,  "begra  el  Oouash"  or  "meha,"  and  by  the 
Tuaregs,  "tameeta."  See  plate  of  Laboe  Ante- 
tOFEB,  in  Volume  1. 

AD'DEB  {an  adder  by  mistake  for  a  nadder, 
A.  S.  nteddre,  Goth,  nadro,  Ger.  Natter,  a  snake). 
A  cominon  name  applied  both  to  certain  poison- 
ous snakes,  mostly  of  the  family  Viperidie,  and 
to  certain  harmless  snakes  of  the  family  Colu- 
brida;.  In  the  former  case  it  is  practically  a 
synonym  of  Viper  (q.v.).  Several  venomous  ser- 
pents ar«  known  as  puff-adders  and  death- 
adders,  under  which  names  they  will  be  found 
described  and  illustrated  elsewhere.  Various 
harmless  snakes  of  the  genus  Tropidonotus  ore 
known  as  adders  both  in  Kurope  and  America, 
as  well  as  the  American  Copperhead  (q.v.),  the 
water  "adder"  (see  Moccasin  Snake),  and  the 
spreading  or  blowing  "adder"  (see  Hoonose), 
which,  under  provocation,  assumes  somewhat  the 
appearance  of  a  viper.  Specifically,  in  English 
literature,  the  word  usually  means  the  common 
viper  {Vipera  bertis)  of  Europe,  the  only  veno- 
mous snake  of  Great  Britain. 

AlKDICKS,  John  Edwabd  (1841 — ).  An 
American  capitalist.  He  was  born  in  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  November  21,  1841.  He  acquired 
large  interests  in  the  ilour  trade  of  that  city, 
and  subsequently  became  prominent  in  the  pro- 
motion of  the  manufacture  of  illuminating  gas. 
In  1884  he  organized,  and  was  made  president  of 
the  Bay  State  Gas  Company  of  Boston,  Mass., 
and  in  1892  obtained  the  control  and  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Gas  Cknnpany. 
He  was  a  candidate  in  1896  for  the  United  States 
senatorship  for  Delaware,  and,  although  he  him- 
self failed  of  election,  was  able  to  prevent  that 
of  his  rival,  H.  A.  du  Pont.  The  ex-speaker  of 
the  State  House,  having  become  governor 
through  the  death  of  Governor  Marvel,  was 
permitted  to  cast  a  ballot  in  the  legislative  con- 
vention, and  opportunity  was  thus  obtained  for 
contesting  the  election  of  Du  Pont,  whom  the 
Democrats  and  Populists  refused  to  seat.  In  1896 
two  sets  of  delefi^tes,  representing  respectively 
the  Du  Pont  and  Addicks  factions,  were  sent  to 
St.  Louis,  and  the  committee  on  credentials  de- 
cided in  favor  of  the  Du  Pont  delegates.  When, 
in  1899,  a  new  senator  from  Delaware  was  to  be 
elected,  a  deadlock  ensued,  and  the  senatorship 
remained  vacant.  Again,  in  1900,  two  sets  of 
delegates  from  Delaware  were  sent  to  the  Repub- 
lican National  Convention,  and  on  this  occasion 
the  committee  on  credentials  ultimately  decided 
in  favor  of  the  Addicks  representatives,  but  in 
1901  he  was  once  more  defeated  in  the  senatorial 
election,  and  as  at  this  time  there  were  two  sena- 
tors to  elect,  the  adjournment  of  the  Legislature 
in  March  left  Delaware  totally  unrepresented  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  Delaware  re- 
mained unrepresented  until  1903,  when,  after 
another  unsuccessful  attempt  to  elect  Addicks, 
a  compromise  was  effected  which  brought  about 
the  election  of  Alice,  an  Addicks  adherent,  for 
the  long  term,  and  Ball,  from  the  opposing  fac- 
tion, for  the  short  term.  At  the  expiration  of 
Senator  Ball's  term,  in  1905,  Addicks's  candidacy 
again  brought  about  a  deadlock,  which,  how- 
ever, was  broken  on  June  13,  1906,  by  the  elec- 
tion of  Du  Pont. 


ADa)IlfGKrOK,  Uenrt,  fibst  VisootntT  Sm- 
MOUTH  (1757-1844).  An  English  Tory  states- 
man. He  was  born  at  Reading.  He  graduated 
at  Brasenose,  Oxford,  in  1778,  studied  law,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1784.  Persuaded  by 
his  college  mate  and  friend,  the  younger  Pitt, 
he  entered  Parliament  in  1783.  Subsequently  he 
filled  the  positions  of  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  1789-1801,  and  premier  and  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  1801-4.  Owing  to  the  opposi- 
tion to  his  war  policy,  he  resigned  in  1804,  but 
the  King  raised  him  to  the  peerage  as  first  Vis- 
count Sidmouth,  and  made  him  president  of  the 
Council  ( 1805 ) .  Ue  was  lord  privy  seal  ia 
1806,  and  again  president  of  the  Council  in 
1806  and  1807.  He  was  home  secretary  from 
1812  to  1822,  and  member  of  the  cabinet  from 
1822  to  1824.  Although  a  man  of  benevolent  dis- 
position, he  became  very  unpopular  through  his 
coercive  measures  and  retired  into  private  life 
in  1824.  He  died  at  Richmond  Park,  February 
15.  1844.  Consult  G.  Pellew,  Life  and  Corre- 
tponde.vce  of  the  Right  Hon.  U.  AddingtOH,  first 
Viscount  Sidmouth  (London,  1847). 

ADDIB,  William  E.  (1844—).  An  English 
clergyman.  He  was  born  at  Edinbiirgh  and  was 
educated  at  Merchiston  Castle  School,  Glasgow 
College,  and  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  He  became  a 
Roman  Catholic  in  1866,  and  was  parish  priest  of 
Sydenham,  1878  to  1888,  an  assistant  clergyman 
at  Melbourne,  1888  to  1892,  and  Minister  of  the 
High  Pavement  Chapel  (Unitarian),  Nottingham, 
from  1893  to  1898.  In  1898  he  became  professor 
of  Old  Testament  criticism  in  Manchester  Coll^^, 
Oxford.  He  is  the  author  of  the  following  works: 
Catholic  Dictionary,  written  in  conjunction  with 
Thomas  Arnold  (fourth  edition,  1884)  ;  Docu- 
ments of  the  Hexatcuch  (2  volumes,  1893-98)  ; 
Christianity  and  the  Roman  Empire  (1893). 

ADDIS  ABEBA,  ad'd«8  &-ba'bft.  The  capital 
of  Abyssinia,  situated  in  the  province  of  Shoa, 
in  about  lat.  9°  N.  and  long.  39°  E.  (Map: 
Africa,  H  4).  It  occupies  an  extensive  area 
and  is  picturesquely  situated  at  an  altitude  of 
over  8000  feet.  In  its  general  appearance 
it  resembles  more  a  camp  than  a  capital  city. 
The  town  is  absolutely  without  any  streets 
and  is  intersected  in  several  parts  by  deep 
ravines.  The  royal  palace  is  situated  on  an  emi- 
nence and  consists  of  a  number  of  buildings  of 
cheap  and  flimsy  architecture  surrounded  by  sev- 
eral walls.  The  permanent  population  is  esti- 
mated at  50,000,  and  the  floating  population  at 
30,000.  Addis  Abeba  was  the  scene  of  the  signing 
of  the  treaty  of  peace  between  Italy  and  Abys- 
sinia on  October  20,  1896,  in  which  Italy  resigned 
her  claim  to  a  protectorate  over  Abyssinia. 

ADa>ISOK,  Joseph  (1672-1719).  An  Eog^ 
lish  poet  and  essayist.  He  was  the  son  of  Lance- 
lot Addison,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  was  born  at  Milston,  near  Amesbury, 
in  Wiltshire,  May  1,  1672.  After  attending  the 
Charterhouse  and  other  schools,  he  entered 
Queen's  College,  Oxford,  in  1687.  Two  years 
later  he  passed  to  Magdalen  College.  At  (hcford 
he  was  distinguished  for  the  ease  with  which  he 
wrote  Latin  verse.  By  1697  he  was  receiving 
high  compliments  from  Dryden.  He  won  the 
favor  of  Montagu  (afterward  Lord  Halifax), 
and  Lord  Somers,  through  whom  he  obtained, 
in  1699,  a  pension  of  £300  a  year.  The 
pension  was  probably  intended  to  enable  him  to 
prepare  himself  for  diplomacy  by  foreign  traveL 
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At  any  rate,  he  left  England  toward  the  close  of 
1699  for  a  Continental  tour.  While  in  France  he 
became  familiar  with  the  language  of  the  coun- 
try. On  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish  War  of  the 
Succession  he  went  to  Italy,  where  he  wrote  the 
most  Buccewfol  of  his  poems,  the  Letter,  ad- 
dressed to  Lord  Halifax.  In  the  autumn  of  1703 
he  returned  home  by  way  of  Switaerland  and 
Qennany ;  but  in  bis  expectations  of  place  he  was 
disappointed,  for  the  Whigs  were  out  of  office. 
The  battle  of  Blenheim,  howerer,  which  occurred 
the  next  year,  presented  a  brilliant  opportunity, 
which  he  did  not  fail  to  make  the  most  of.  The 
ministry  wished  the  victory  commemorated  in 
Terse,  and  Addison  was  appointed  to  do  it.  Lord 
Godolphin,  the  treasurer,  was  so  pleased  with  the 
first  half  of  the  poem  that  before  The  Campaign 
was  finished  he  made  Addison  a  commissioner  of 
appeals. 

The  poet  was  now  fairly  involved  in  politics. 
He  became  under-secretary  of  Btate  in  1706,  ac- 
companied Halifax  to  Hanover  the  next  year,  and 
in  1709  went  to  Ireland  as  secretary  to  the  lord- 
lieutenant,  where  he  also  obtained  the  olHce  of 
keeper  of  the  records,  worth  £300  a  year.  In  the 
same  year  Sir  Richard  Steele  began  the  Toiler, 
to  whi(^  Addison  soon  became  a  frequent  con- 
tributor. He  also  ^vrote  a  number  of  political 
articles  in  the  Whig  Examiner.  On  \tarch  1, 
1711,  appeared  the  first  number  of  the  Spectator, 
which  continued  as  a  daily  till  December  6,  1712, 
In  1714  it  was  revived  as  a  tri-weekly.  In  1713 
appeared  the  Tragedy  of  Cato,  the  popularity  of 
which,  considering  its  total  want  of  dramatic 
power,  is  amazing.  It  was  generally  understood 
to  have  a  political  as  well  as  a  poetical  inspira- 
tion; but  so  skillfully  had  Addison  expressed 
himself,  that  both  parties.  Whig  and  Tory,  re- 
ceived its  cold  declamntions  with  rapture.  It 
was  translated  into  several  European  languages; 
and  even  the  prince  of  French  criticism,  Vol- 
taire, held  Shakespeare  a  barbarian  in  tragedy 
compared  with  Addison.  In  1716  Addison  mar- 
ried the  Dowager  Countess  of  Warwick.  The 
marriage  was  "uncomfortable."  He  reached  his 
highest  political  position  when  he  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  State  in  1717,  For  this  place  he  was 
not  at  all  suited,  and  he  resigned  the  next  year, 
Addison's  health  had  been  poor  for  some  time, 
and,  after  an  illness  of  a  few  months,  he  died 
at  Holland  House,  Kensington,  on  June  17,  1710, 
three  years  after  what  Thackeray  calls  "his 
splendid  but  dismal  union." 

Thomas  Tickell,  whom  Addlsoft  had  appointed 
his  literary  executor,  published  his  works  two 
years  later  in  four  volumes,  including,  besides 
those  already  mentioned,  papers  Addison  had 
written  for  the  (inardiaa  and  the  Freeholder,  a 
play  entitled  The  Drummer,  Dialogues  on  Medals, 
and  several  poems.  The  most  delightful  and 
original  of  Addison's  productions  is  that  series 
of  sketches  in  the  Spectator,  of  which  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverlcy  is  the  central  figure  and  Sir  Andrew 
Freeport  and  Will  Honeycomb  the  lesser  ones.  Sir 
Roger  himself  is  an  absolute  creation ;  the  gentle, 
yet  vivid  iraat^nation,  the  gay  and  cheerful  spirit 
of  humor,  the  keen,  shrewd  observation,  and  fine 
raillery  of  foibles  which  Addison  has  displayed 
in  this  character  make  it  a  work  of  pure  genius. 
In  prose,  Addison  is  always  excellent.  He  gave 
a  delicacy  to  English  sentiment  and  a  modesty 
to  English  wit  which  it  had  never  known  before. 
Elegance,  which  in  his  predecessors  had  been  the 
companion  of  immorality,  now  appeared  as  the 


advocate  of  virtue.  His  style,  too,  is  admirable. 
There  are  many  nobler  and  grander  forms  of 
expression  in  English  literature  than  Addison's, 
but  there  are  none  comparable  to  his  in  propriety 
and  natural  dignity.  "Whoever  wishes,"  says 
Dr.  Johnson,  "to  attain  an  English  style,  fa- 
miliar but  not  coarse,  and  elegant  but  not  os- 
tentatious, must  give  his  days  and  nights  to 
the  volumes  of  Addison."  His  various  writings, 
but  especially  his  essays,  fully  realized  the  pur- 
pose which  he  constantly  had  in  view,  "to  en- 
liven morality  with  wit,  and  to  temper  wit  with 
morality."  He  also  did  more  than  any  other  man 
of  his  time  toward  creating  a  wide  public  for 
literature.  Consult:  Johnson,  Lives  of  the  Poets 
(many  editions)  ;  Macaulay, "Essay  on  Addison," 
Edinburgh  Review  (1843)  ;  Aiken,  Life  of  Addi- 
ton  (London,  1843) ;  Courthope,  Adtkson  (Kew 
York,  1884)  ;  and  Beljame,  Le  public  et  lea  horn- 
mcs  des  Icttres  en  Angleterre  (second  edition, 
Paris,  1897). 

ADDISON'S  DISXASK.  A  disease  char- 
acteiized  pathologically  by  pi^entation  of  the 
skin  and  by  certain  changes  m  the  suprarenal 
glands.  The  pigmentation  of  the  skin  varies 
from  a  light  yellowish  brown  to  a  dark  brown 
or  blackish  color.  Various  changes  have  been 
described  in  the  suprarenals,  the  most  common 
being  tuberculous  inflammation.  Fatty  and  waxy 
degenerations  and  carcinoma  have  also  been 
described.  The  suprarenal  glands,  or  adrenal 
bodies,  were  little  understood  till  1855,  when  Dr. 
Thomas  Addison,  of  Guy's  Hospital,  London, 
published  his  work  on  their  diseases.  The  most 
important  of  these  is  the  one  called  after  Dr. 
Addison.  Its  leading  symptoms  are  anseroia, 
general  languor  and  debility,  remarkable  feeble- 
ness of  the  heart's  action,  irritability  of  the 
stomach,  and  the  peculiar  bronzing  (melasma) 
to  which  reference  has  been  made.  It  is  a  rare 
disease,  more  common  among  the  poor,  far  more 
frequent  in  males  than  in  females,  and  generally 
Occurs  between  the  ages  of  thirty  and  fifty  years. 
There  may  be  profuse  diarrhoea,  also  rheumatoid 
pains  in  the  loins  and  abdomen,  and  the  tempera- 
ture is  subnormal,  except  in  those  rare  cases  in 
which  delirium,  loss  of  consciousness,  and  con- 
vulsions occur.  The  bronzing  is  more  pro- 
nounced on  the  face,  neck,  and  backs  of  the 
hands,  and  upon  points  of  pressure.  The  dis- 
ease lasts  from  eighteen  months  to  a  few  years. 
No  curative  treatment  is  known.  Tonics,  gen- 
erous diet,  proper  climate,  and  the  internal 
administration  of  suprarenal  extract  are  bene- 
ficial.    See  SlTRAKKNAL  CAPSCUa. 

ADDISOITS  WALK,  In  the  grounds  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  a  tree-bordered  walk 
to  which  Joseph  Addison  is  said  to  have  fre- 
quently resorted  when  he  was  a  "demy"  in  that 
college. 

ADDITION.  The  process  of  uniting  two  or 
more  number  groups  into  a  single  group.  In 
elementary  arithmetic,  which  deals  with  natural 
numbers,  the  process  of  addition  is  simply  count- 
ing all  the  units  of  two  or  more  collections  into 
a  single  collection.  The  different  groups  added 
are  called  the  addends  and  the  result  is  called  the 
sum.  Since  there  is  one  and  only  one  unit  in 
the  sum  for  every  unit  in  the  addends  taken  to- 
gether, there  is  said  to  be  a  1  to  1  correspondence 
between  the  sum  and  the  addends.  From  this 
it  appears  that  the  sum  is  the  same  in  whatever 
order   the   addends   arc   taken   or   in    whatever 
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groups  they  may  be  placed.  The  former  fact 
is  expressed  by  saying  that  addition  is  commu- 
tative, and  the  latter  oy  saying  that  addition  is 
associative.    See  article  Associative  Law. 

ADDLES  PAB^L&JfEKT,  The.  A  name 
given  to  the  second  parliament  of  James  I.  of 
Eligland,  1614,  because  it  did  not  produce  a 
single  statute.  It  holds,  nevertheless,  a  note- 
worthy place  in  the  history  of  constitutional 
liberty.  Its  members  were  chosen  at  a  contested 
election,  the  first  which  had  occurred  for  many 
years.  The  principle  at  issue  was  the  right  of 
parliament  to  grant  all  supplies.  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  three  hundred  members,  or  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  entire  number,  were  then  elected 
for  the  first  time.  Among  these  new  men  were 
John  Pym  and  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  each  des- 
tined to  take  a  leading  part  in  the  coming 
struggle.  After  a  two-months'  session  the  par- 
liament was  dissolved  by  the  King,  because  it 
declined  to  grant  him  a  supply  of  money  without 
a  proper  settlement  of  the  question  of  the  imposts. 

ADDBES8',  FoBUS  of.  See  Fobus  of  Ad- 
dress. 

ASE,  Geoboe  ( 1866 — ) .  An  American  humor- 
ist and  playwright,  born  at  Kentland,  Ind.  He 
graduated  at  i^xrdue  University  in  1887,  and 
was  in  newspaper  work  in  Lafayette,  Ind.,  and 
Chicago  from  1887  to  1900.  In  Fables  in  Slang 
and  other  similar  volumes,  he  showed  consider- 
able cleverness  as  a  satirical  humorist.  In  a 
somewhat  similar  vein  he  afterward  wrote  such 
plays  as  The  Sultan  of  Sulu  (1902)  ;  Peggy  from 
Paris  (190.3);  The  County  Chairman  (1903); 
TheSho-Oun  (1904)  ;  The  College  Widow  (1904) 
and  Just  Out  of  College  (1905). 

A'DEE,  Alvet  Augustus  (1842 — ).  An 
American  official.  He  was  born  at  Astoria,  N.  Y. 
In  1870  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  legation 
at  Madrid,  and  in  1878  chief  of  the  diplomatic 
bureau  at  Washington.  He  served  from  1882  to 
1886  as  third  assistant  secretary  of  state,  and  in 
the  latter  year  was  promoted  to  be  second  assist- 
ant. He  was  acting  Secretary  of  State  during 
the  Chinese  trouble  in  1900. 

AIXELAAS  (Norw.  The  Eagle).  An  appel- 
lation of  Curt  Sivertsen  (1622-75),  one  of  the 
greatest  naval  commanders  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  He  was  bom  at  Brevig,  in  Norway, 
and  in  his  twentieth  year  was  employed  in  the 
naval  service  of  Venice  against  the  Turks.  On 
one  occasion  he  broke  through  a  line  of  sixty- 
seven  Turkish  galleys  which  surrounded  his  ship, 
sank  fifteen,  and  burned  several  others.  Fred- 
eric III.  engaged  him  as  admiral  of  the  Danish 
fleet;  and  in  1675,  under  Christian  V.,  he  took 
the  command  of  the  whole  of  the  Danish  naval 
force  against  Sweden,  but  died  suddenly  at  Copen- 
hagen before  the  expedition  set  out.  See  Brunn, 
Curt  Sivertsen  Adelaar  (Copenhagen,  1875). 

AIKELAIBE.  The  capital  of  South  Aus- 
tralia, on  the  Torrens,  7  miles  by  rail  from  its 
harbor,  Port  Adelaide,  on  the  Gulf  of  St.  Vin- 
cent, and  508  miles  northwest  of  Melbourne 
(Map:  Australia,  F  5).  It  has  a  large  trade 
in  agricultural  produce  and  wool;  lead  and  cop- 
per are  mined  in  the  vicinity,  and  its  industries 
include  iron  foundries,  potteries,  tanneries,  brew- 
eries, woolen,  starch,  and  soap  factories.  The 
Torrens,  artificially  converted  into  a  fine  river, 
spanned  by  several  bridges,  divides  the  town 
into  north  and  south  Adelaide.    The  streets  are 


broad  and  r^ularly  laid  out.  It  is  the  seat  of 
a  United  States  consular  agent,  the  see  of  An- 
glican and  Catholic  bishops,  contains  numerous 
churches,  a  university,  several  colleges,  a  meteor- 
ological  obsen-atory,  and  extensive  botanical  gar- 
dens, including  a  museum  of  economic  botany. 
The  town  is  almost  surrounded  by  the  reserved 
park  lands  half  a  mile  wide.  Large  water-works 
and  reservoirs,  from  six  to  seven  miles  distant, 
and  the  cemeteries,  are  the  property  of  the  South 
Australian  government.  There  are  municipal 
abattoirs.  The  streets  and  park  lands  cover  2300 
acres.  Founded  in  1836,  the  city  was  named  after 
Adelaide,  queen  of  William  IV.  Pop.,  1901 ,  39,200 ; 
1904,  39,625;  including  suburbs,  170,729.  Port 
Adelaide,  its  port,  protected  by  two  forts,  has  a 
safe  and  commodious  harbor,  with  a  dock  for  ocean 
steamers,  and  extensive  quays.  Pop.,  5000.  Con- 
sult :  G.  T.  EUery, "Greater  Adelaide,"  in  Municipal 
Extension  (Adelaide,  1899) ;  "City  of  Adelaide," 
in  Municipal  Journal,  IX.,  237  (London,  1900). 

ADELAIDE,  4'dft'lft'*d',  EuofeNiE  LoinsB 
(1777-1847).  Princess  of  Orleans,  sister  of  Louis 
Philippe.  Proscribed  in  the  Revolution  as  an  imi- 
gr(e,  she  sought  refuge  in  the  Netherlands,  Swit- 
zerland, and  Germany  (1793).  Ten  years  later 
she  met  her  brother  in  Spain,  and  was  with 
him  until  the  Bestoration,  using  her  influence 
to  induce  him  to  accept  the  crown.  From  1830 
to  1847  she  played  an  influential  part  in  politics. 

AIXELABD,  or  .STH'ELHABD,  OF 
BATH.  An  English  philosophical  writer  who 
lived  about  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century. 
He  is  said  to  have  studied  at  Tours  and  Laon. 
His  works  include  Perdifftdles  Quwstiones  Nat- 
urales  (printed  toward  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century)  ;  De  Eodem  et  Diverso  (before  1116), 
an  allegory  in  which  worldliness  and  philosophy 
are  represented  as  endeavoring  to  win  the  soul 
of  man;  and  a  Latin  translation  of  Euclid 
(printed  1482),  made  at  a  time  when  that  work 
was  almost  unknown  in  western  Europe.  He 
also  translated  and  wrote  several  other  treatises 
on  mathematical  and  medical  subjects  which  are 
to  be  seen  in  MSS.  in  the  libraries  of  Corpus 
Christi  and  Trinity  Colleges,  Oxford. 

AD'ELBERT  COLO^OE.  See  Westebit 
Resebvb  Unxversity. 

AD'ELOCHOIta>A,  or  HEK'ICHOBa>A 
(Gk.  &6r!?.oi:,  adelos,  unclear,  invisible  +  ^fi-, 
hiBmi;  half  +  Lat.  chorda,  a  cord,  a  dorsal  nerv- 
ous cord).  A  spb-class  of  the  Chordata,  includ- 
ing Balanoglossus  and  its  allies.  See  Baiano- 
Qixjssus,  and  Plate  of  Ascidians. 

ADEL^HI,  The  (from  Gk.  MtA^i  adel- 
phoi,  brothers).  A  locality  in  London  between 
the  Strand  and  the  Thames  Embankment,  a  little 
distance  east  of  Charing  Cross.  The  name 
came  from  the  fact  that  the  Adelphi  Terrace, 
which  lies  in  it,  was  laid  out  in  1708  by  the 
brothers  Adam,  whose  names  appear  in  Adam 
Street,  James  Street,  William  Street,  John 
Street,  and  Robert  Street. 

ADELPHI  COI/LEGE.  An  American  col- 
lege, situated  at  Clifton  and  St.  James  Places 
and  Lafayette  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  New  York  City. 
It  was  incorporated  1896,  grants  the  degrees  A.B., 
M.A.,  and  B.S.,  and  maintains  subordinate  nor- 
mal and  art  departments,  besides  a  preparatory 
academy.  It  has  a  library  of  11,000  volumes; 
faculty,  1906,  34;  students,  270  collegiate,  75 
normal,  and  70  art. 
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ASEIiPHI  THE'ATBE.  A  theatre  on  the 
Strand,  London,  more  fully  designated  the  Royal 
Adelphi  Theatre.  It  dates  from  1806,  but  was 
rebuilt  on  a  larger  scale  in  1858.  It  was  known 
chiefly  for  its  melodramas  and  farces. 

ASEI/PHCE,  or  ASEI/PHI.  The  latest  of 
the  six  extant  comedies  of  Terence  (q.v.).  It 
was  produced  in  160  b.c.  at  the  funeral  games 
of  L.  ifimilius  Paulus,  and  was  derived  chiefly 
from  the  'AieX^,  Adelphoi  ("Brothers")  of 
Menander,  but  also  in  part  from  the  ivvame- 
viioKovrti,  Bynapothnlskontea  ("Dying  Togeth- 
er") of  Diphilus.  Moli&re  is  said  to  nave  owed 
to  it  the  idea  of  his  Ecole  dea  maris. 

ABEIiSBEBO,  a'dels-b^rK  ( Sloven.  Postofna ) . 
A  small  market  town  of  the  Austrian  crown- 
land  of  Camiola,  about  SO  miles  east-northeast 
of  Triest  by  rail.  It  is  famous  for  its  wonder- 
ful stalactite  cavern,  the  largest  in  Europe  and 
one  of  the  finest  known.  It  may  be  explored  for 
more  than  two  miles,  and  is  penetrated  for  about 
800  yards  by  the  river  Poik,  which  then  dis- 
appears in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  The  cav- 
ern consists  of  several  different  chambers.  The 
largest  is  the  Franz  Josef  and  Elisabeth 
grotto,  223  yards  in  length  by  214  yards  in 
breadth.  The  stalactite  and  stalagmite  forma- 
tions are  particularly  notable  for  their  beauty 
and  variety. 

ASELTTNO,  tt'de-lyng,  Frieorich  von  (1768- 
1843).  A  €rerman  philologist.  He  was  born  at 
Stettin,  studied  philosophy  and  jurisprudsnce  at 
Leipzig,  went  later  on  to  Russia,  and  was  tutor 
to  Uie  grand  duke,  later  Cssar  Nicholas.  In  1824 
he  was  appointed  director  of  the  Oriental  Insti- 
tute, at  St.  Petersburg,  and  in  1825  president  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  is  chiefly  known 
for  his  researches  respecting  foreign  sources  for 
Russian  history,  the  most  important  results  of 
which  are  embodied  in  the  Kritisch-litterarische 
Uebersicht  der  Reisenden  in  Russland  his  1700 
( 1846) .  He  also  wrote  on  Sanskrit  language  and 
literature  such  volumes  as  Versuoh  einer  Litter- 
atur  der  Sanakritsprache  (1830). 

ASELTJS'a,  JoBANN  Chbistoph  (1732- 
1806).  A  distinguished  German  linguist  and 
lexicographer.  He  was  born  at  Spantekow, 
Pomerania;  was  a  journalist  and  author  at 
Leipzig  from  1761  to  1787,  and  from  1787  until 
his  death  chief  librarian  of  the  Electoral  library 
at  Dresden.  _  He  is  principally  known  for  his 
historico-critical  studies  of  the  German  language. 
His  chief  works  are  his  Worterbuch  der  hoch- 
deutschen  Mundart  (Dictionary  of  High  Ger- 
man, 1774-1802),  in  which  he  took  Dr.  Johnson 
as  his  model,  and  his  Veber  den  deutschen  8til 
(1785-86). 

ASEKF'TIOK  (Lat.  adimere,  to  take  away). 
The  destruction  of  a  legacy  either  by  voluntary 
act  of  the  testator,  or  by  loss  or  destruction  of 
the  thing  bequeathed.  The  term  is  properly 
used  only  in  connection  with  legacies,  although 
it  is  sometimes  used  interchangeably  with  ad- 
vancement (q.v.),  and  some  courts  also  treat 
the  term  as  synonymous  with  satisfaction.  If  a 
testator  in  loco  parentis,  before  his  death,  made 
a  gift  to  his  legatee  of  the  same  kind  as  the 
legacy,  the  presumption  is  that  the  gift  was 
made  as  part  of,  or  in  place  of,  the  legacy;  and 
it  is,  therefore,  adeemed  pro  tan  to.  Specific 
legacies  may  be  adeemed  by  the  sale  or  aliena- 
tion of  the  property  bequeathed,  or  by  its  loss  or 


destruction,  and  general  legacies  may  be  adeemed 
by  lack  of  sufficient  assets  to  pay  them.  See 
article  Legacy. 

ADEN,  il'den  or  a'den.  A  peninsula  and  town 
near  the  southwestern  end  of  Arabia  situated  in 
lat.  12°  N.,  and  long.  45°  5'  E.,  and  connected 
with  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  sandy  isthmus 
(Map:  Asia,  0  7).  In  a  broader  sense  the  name 
of  Aden  is  applied  to  the  whole  British  territory 
in  that  part  of  Arabia,  which  includes,  besides 
the  peninsula  and  the  isthmus,  a  small  strip  of 
territory  on  the  mainland,  with  a  total  area  of 
about  75  square  miles.  The  peninsula  proper  is 
of  volcanic  origin  and  reaches  in  the  peak  of 
Jebel  Shan-shan  an  altitude  of  1775  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  climate  of  the  region  is  healthful, 
but  the  scarcity  of  rain  makes  cultivation  of  the 
soil  impossible,  so  that  all  the  necessaries  of  life 
have  to  be  imported.  Water  is  obtained  partly 
from  the  wells  within  the  crater  in  which  the 
town  of  Aden  is  situated,  and  partly  from  the 
hills.  The  town  of  Aden  is  strongly  fortified.  The 
most  populous  settlements  are  Steamer  Point  and 
Shaikh  Othman  on  the  mainland.  There  are  two 
harbors,  but  only  one  of  them,  Aden  Back  Bay, 
on  the  western  side  of  the  peninsula,  is  of  any 
commercial  importance.  Owing  to  its  favorable 
location,  Aden  was  of  considerable  importance 
already  in  Roman  times,  when  it  was  an  entrepot 
for  the  trade  between  the  Roman  Empire  and  the 
east.  In  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century 
it  was  taken  by  the  Portuguese,  who  were  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Turks  in  1535.  From  the  seven- 
teenth century  until  the  British  occupation, 
Aden  was  under  the  rule  of  the  Sultan  of  Sana 
and  some  native  chiefs.  In  1839  it  was  captured 
by  the  British  as  a  punishment  for  the  maltreat- 
ment to  which  the  crew  of  a  shipwrecked  British 
vessel  had  been  subjected  by  the  natives  in  1837. 
With  the  island  of  Perim,  Aden  constitutes  a 
dependency  of  the  Bombay  presidency,  and  is 
an  important  coaling  station.  The  population, 
which  was  at  one  time  reduced  by  internal  dis- 
order to  less  than  1000,  was  43,974  in  1901.  The 
imports  amounted  to  over  $16,031,000  in  1903-0, 
and  the  exports  to  about  $15,124,000.  The  chief 
articles  of  export  are  coffee,  gums,  hides,  skins, 
piece  goods,  and  tobacco.  The  territory  is  admin- 
istered by  a  political  Resident,  who  is  also  the 
military  commander.  An  extensive  territory  in 
Arabia,  officially  reckoned  a  British  protectorate, 
Perim,  Socotra,  and  the  Kuria  Muria  islands,  are 
administrated  from  Aden.  An  agreement  defin- 
ing the  boundaries  of  the  British  sphere  of  influ- 
ence in  the  Aden  Hinterland  was  concluded  with 
the  Turkish  government  in  1902,  and  the  delimi- 
tation of  the  frontier  was  completed  in  1905. 
Consult:  F.  M.  Hunter.  Aden  (London,  1877). 

ADEKTEZ,  i'd'-nh',  or  ADANS  LE  BOX, 
4'daN'  \e  TW'i',  also  written  Aden£s  and  Adenet. 
A  trouvfre  of  the  thirteenth  century.  He  is 
first  known  as  a  minstrel  at  the  court  of  Henry 
III.,  Duke  of  Brabant,  whose  reign  ended  in  1261. 
Later  he  was  for  a  time  in  the  service  of  Guy  de 
Dampierre,  Count  of  Flanders;  then  he  went  to 
France,  where  he  was  in  high  favor  with  the 
royal  family.  His  surname  of  le  Rot  is  commonly 
understood  to  have  come  from  the  authority 
which  he  exercised  as  leader  of  the  minstrels  at 
the  Brabantine  court.  His  greatest  work  is  the 
CUomadis  (of  which  an  edition  was  published 
in  two  volumes,  Brussels,  1803-66),  a  long  poeti- 
cal romance.     Previously  he  had  written,  on  the 
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basis  of  chansoTta  de  gestet  from  the  epic  cycle 
of  Charlemagne,  Les  enfances  Ogier  (edited 
Brussels,  1874),  and  Berte  aus  grant  piea 
(edited  Paris,  1832),  and  also  Bu6vcs  de  Com- 
marchia  (edited  Brussels,  1874). 

ADEHIS-COLOMBEATr,  *'d'n«'k6'10N'bA', 
JdLEa  (1821 — ).  A  French  dramatist.  He  was 
bom  at  Paris  and  was  educated  at  the  (College 
Bourbon  (Lyc^  Ck>ndort«t).  He  has  written  a 
large  number  of  comedies  and  vaudevilles,  as 
well  as  libretti  to  comic  operas  and  operettas. 
Among  his  independent  works  are:  Philanthropie 
et  repentir  (Paris,  1866)  ;  Vne  crise  de  manage 
(Paris,  1857)  ;  Leg  chaateura  et  la  laUiere 
(comic  opera  in  one  act,  music  by  Geva«rt,  Op6ra 
Comique,  Paris,  1866) ;  Lea  troia  aouhaitt 
(comic  opera  in  one  act,  music  by  Poise,  Op^ra 
Comique,  1873).  In  collaboration  with  Plouyier, 
Decourcelle,  Tourte,  Granvallet,  Rostaing,  and 
others,  Adaiis-Colombeau  has  produced  works, 
of  which  the  following  are  the  more  important: 
Madame  Pygmalion  (Bouffes  Parisiens,  1863)  ; 
La  jolie  fille  de  Perth  (opera  in  four  acts, 
music  by  Bizet,  Th^Atre  Lyrique,  1867)  ;  La 
czarine  (drama  in  Ave  acts,  Ambigu,  1866)  ; 
La  fie  des  Bruyirea  (Brussels,  1877)  ;  Lea  tem- 
pliera  (opera  in  five  acts,  Brussels,  1886). 

ASSKTriS,  ad'»-nl'tl3,  or  LYICPHADE- 
NITIS,  llm'fSd-  (Qlc  i«^,  adfn,  gland;  Lat 
lympha,  water).  A  term  used  in  medicine  to 
indicate  inflammation  of  the  lymphatic  glands. 
Lymphangitis  is  inflammation  of  the  lymphatic 
vessels  which  lead  into  and  bind  *  together 
these  glands.  In  both  structures  the  inflamma- 
tion may  assume  an  acute  or  chronic  form. 
Acute  lymphadenitis  and  lymphangitis  usually 
have  their  origin  from  a  wound  or  from  some 
form  of  sore  on  the  skin  or  a  raucous  membrane. 
The  inflammatory  process  extends  from  tlie  in- 
itial lesion  along  the  chain  of  lymphatic  vpssels, 
and  its  presence  is  indicated  by  bright  red  lines 
over  the  course  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  leading 
from  the  wound,  and  by  heat,  swelling,  pain,  and 
tenderness  in  the  glands  with  which  these  ves- 
sels communicate.  If  infective  micro-organisms, 
bacteria,  are  present  at  the  time  of  the  injury, 
or  subsequently  find  their  way  into  the  tissues, 
a  suppurative  inflamm.-ition  results,  and  p"s  is 
formed  in  and  around  the  afTected  glands.  Where 
the  inflammation  is  severe,  or  the  infection  in- 
tense, such  genera]  symptoms  as  fever,  headache, 
vomiting,  and  prostration  are  apt  to  be  present. 
The  chronic  forms  of  adenitis  are  usually  due 
either  to  tuberculosis  or  syphilis.  In  addition 
to  the  local  enlargement  of  the  glands,  and  the 
softening  and  suppuration  that  often  follows, 
are  usually  found  the  general  symptoms  of  the 
two  diseases  named.  The  treatment  of  the  acute 
form  of  adenitis  consists  in  putting  the  afliected 
part  at  perfect  rest,  using  such  bandages  and 
supports  as  may  be  necessary,  the  application  of 
moist  antiseptic  dressings,  the  use  of  an  un- 
stimulating  diet  and  of  laxatives.  If  suppura- 
tion ensues,  an  incision  must  be  made  and  the 
pus  allowed  to  escape.  The  chronic  forms  of 
adenitis  are  met  by  tonic  and  constitutional 
treatment,  and  in  some  cases  by  removal  of  the 
affected  glands. 

ADEBBAIJAy,  tt'der-bt-jfin',  or  ADEBBI- 
TAN.     See  Azerbaijan. 

ASBXtNb,  a'der-ny.  A  city  of  Sicily.  23  miles 
northwest  of  Catania,  southwest  of  Mount  Etna, 
and  1840  feet  above  the  sea  (Map:  Italy,  J  10). 


The  quadrangular  castle  erected  by  Roger  I.  is 
now  used  as  a  prison  and  the  interior  is  very 
dilapidated.  In  the  chapel  are  remains  of  fres- 
coes showing  his  granddaughter,  Adelasia,  in 
the  act  of  taking  the  veil,  "the  convent  of  Santa 
Lucia  was  founded  by  him  in  1167.  The  ancient 
Hadranum  was  celebrated  for  the  temple  of 
Iladranos,  guarded  by  1000  dogs,  and  the  tourist 
can  see  fragments  of  it  outside  the  town  at  Ciis- 
tellemi.  In  the  valley  of  the  Simeto,  a  couple  of 
miles  west  of  AdemO,  are  the  remains  of  a  Roman 
aqueduct.  Ademd  is  the  market  town  of  a  con- 
siderable agricultural  district.  Pop.,  1901, 
26,860. 

ADEBSBACH  BOCKS,  ft'dfirs-btta.  A  group 
of  sandstone  rocks  near  the  village  of  Aders- 
bach,  in  Bohemia.  They  are  about  four  miles 
long  and  over  one  mile  in  width,  and  rise  in 
some  parts  over  200  feet.  They  are  remarkable 
for  their  fantastic  form,  which  has  been  produced 
by  the  rain,  frost,  and  other  atmospheric 
cnanges.  During  the  Thirty  Years'  War  the 
miserable  people  of  Bohemia  often  found  refuge 
in  this  locality. 

ASHZB'BAX.  Eldest  son  and  (me  of  the  btirs 
of  Micipsfl,  King  of  Numidia,  who  died  118  B.O. 
He  was  killed  by  order  of  Jngurtba  (q.v.)  six 
years  later. 

ADHE'SION  (Lnt.  adha-xio,  a  sticking  to, 
from  ad,  to  -\-  hcerere,  to  stick).  The  phenotne- 
non  observed  when  two  bodies  are  brought  into 
close  contact,  viz.  they  become  so  attached  to 
each  other  that  it  requires  force  to  separate  them. 
Adhesion  is  seen  in  the  case  of  two  solid  bodies 
when  their  polished  surfaces  are  pressed  to- 
gether, as  in  the  case  of  the  two  lead  disks 
shown  in  the  figure  at  A ;  bat  it  is  more  evident 
between  solids  and  fluids,  owing  to  their 
intimate  contact  (see  B  and  C).  We  have 
instances    of    this   in    the   film    of   water    ad- 


hering to  a  piece  of  glass  which  is  dipped 
in  water  and  then  removed.  The  adhesion 
of  gases  to  the  surface  of  solids  plays  an  im- 
portant part  in  many  processes.  A  condensed 
atmosphere  of  gases  surrounds  every  body,  and 
every  particle  of  a  powdered  or  porous  body 
has  its  own  surface  layer  of  gases.  This  prop- 
erty of  powdered  bodies  to  retain  gaseous  atmos- 
pheres in  a  state  of  great  condensation  is  called 
adsorption. 

ADHESION,  In  Pathoumt.    The  term  re- 
fers   to    the    dosing    of    a    wound.      If    the 
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grannlating  surfaces  (see  Gbanitiation )  be 
kept  in  contact,  the  opposite  granulations 
may  fuse  together  and  the  wound  unite  by 
aerondary  adhesion.  Serous  membranes,  suoh 
as  the  pleura,  the  pericardium,  and  the  peri- 
taneum,  when  inflamed  often  become  adtierent. 
After  operation  involviag  any  of  these  mem- 
branes similar  inflammatory  adhesions  may  oc- 
evr.  In  inflammations  of  the  appendix  vermi- 
iormis  (see  Vesmitorm  Apfekdix)  and  the  pelvic 
organs  (see  Utebus;  Ovaiuks;  Kaixofuji 
TiBEs),  more  or  less  extensive  adhesions  are 
apt  to  occur,  interfering  with  the  free  motion  of 
Ibe  organs  or  actually  drawing  theui  out  of 
proper  position.  Such  adhesions  are  often  the 
au:«  of  chronic  conditions  following  acute  in- 
flamaatioBs  of  these  parts. 

ASHESIOIi',  Ix  Plaitts.  The  tenn  is  aome- 
tines  applied  to  an  apparent  coalescence  of  adja- 
cent cycles,  e.g.,  stamens  which  seem  to  be  borne 
opon  the  tnte  of  the  corolla  are  called  "ad- 
herent"    The  term  is  no>w  passing  into  disuse. 

ABIAXATIC.    Without  transfer  of  heat.    See 

ThE«1«0[)Y.\ A  M Its. 

ASIAIT'TUK.     See  Maideitraib. 

AI>X&PH'OBISTS  (Gk.  a,  a,  priv.  +  ^m^ 
opoc,  diaphoroa,  diHerent).  The  name  given  to 
HelaDchtbon  and  those  who  agreed  with  him  in 
submitting,  in  "things  indifferent,"  to  an  impe- 
rial edict.  When,  in  1648,  Charles  V.  issued  an 
edict  called  the  Augsburg  Interim,  relating  to 
disputed  religious  doctrines,  Melandithcm  drew 
up  the  Leipzig  Interim,  in  which  he  yielded 
several  doctrinal  and  liturgical  points  as  adiaph- 
ora,  "things  indifTerent."  This  stirred  up  a 
vif;orou3  controversy,  wbi<;h  lasted  till  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Formula  of  Concord  (1577),  which 
lay.s  down  the  law  on  the  matter. 

ADI-Bin)DHA,  a'd«-bdOd'd&  (Skr.,  the 
priaMwdial  Buddha).  A  conception  of  the  au- 
prnae  deity  which  arose  about  the  tenth  century, 
and  prevails  especially  among  the  northern  Bud- 
dhists. He  is  the  spiritual  source  out  of  whom 
through  successive  emanations  of  the  five  Dhj-ani 
Boddhas  (q.v. )  and  their  less  perfect  Bodhisatt- 
vas  (q.v.)  came  all  the  visible  creation.  The 
similarity  of  this  view  to  certain  Gnostic  theo- 
ries has  suggested  that  it  may  have  been  in- 
directly affected  l^-  contact  with  Eastern 
Christianity.     See  Buddhism. 

ABIGB,  l!'d*-jA  (ancient  A  thesis).  A  river 
of  Anstria-Hungarv  and  Italy,  rising  in  the 
Rhatian  Alps  of  Tyrol  (Map:  Italy,  F  2).  It 
is  formed  by  the  union  of.  numerous  streamlets 
near  Glams,  where  it  is  called  Etsch,  a  name 
by  which  the  entire  river  is  known  in  Germany. 
It  flows  in  a  general  southern  direction  past 
Meran  and  Trent,  entering  Italy  midway 
lietween  Roreredo  and  Verona.  A  few  miles 
above  the  latter  town  it  turns  southeast  and 
enters  the  Adriatic  above  the  Po.  Its  total 
length  is  250  miles,  for  180  of  which  it  is  navi- 
|able,  although  not  without  difficulty,  owing  to 
Its  swift  current.  It  is  connected  with  the  Po 
by  a  small  navigable  canal  called  Adigetto.  Its 
most  important  tributaries  are  the  l^sack  and 
the  .\visio.  The  Adige  is  a  transit  river  for  the 
trade  of  Germany  and  Italy. 

ASI-OBAHTH,  &'de-^«nth  (primal  book). 
The  Kble  of  the  Sikh  religion  (see  Stkhs).  It 
•oasista  largely  of  poems  and  legends  originating 
vith  Kauk    (1469-1638  aj>.),  the  founder  of 
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the  sect,  and  the  "gurus"  ("divine  revealers") 
who  immediately  succeeded  him,  its  materials 
having  been  collected  by  Arjun  (1584-1606),  the 
fourth  of  these  successors.  Many  of  its  passajges 
show  a  very  elevated  conception  of  the  deity, 
and  deal  with  such  problems  as  predestination, 
the  freedom  of  the  will,  etc.  Its  ethical  teach- 
ings are  notably  such  as  combat  the  sins  of  per- 
sonal selfishness  and  attachment  to  the  pleasures 
of  the  world.  A  second  granth  (book),  known 
as  the  "Granth  of  the  Tenth  Reign,"  was  com- 
posed in  1096  under  the  direction  of  Govind 
Singh,  the  last  of  the  ten  gurus.  This  more 
especially  exalted  the  martial  virtues  and  added 
further  legends  of  the  incarnation  of  God.  The 
sacred  books  are  treated  with  great  veneration 
in  the  assemblies  of  the  Sikhs. 

A'DIPIC  ACID,  C,H,(C00H,).  A  dibaaie 
acid  similar  to  oxalic  acid.  It  is  often  obtained 
in  the  oxidation  of  fats  by  nitric  acid. 

ADIPOCESE,  adl-pA-sfr'  (Lat.  adepst  Ut  + 
eera,  wax).  A  peculiar  mixture  of  fatty  acids 
resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  animal 
bodies  buried  in  moist  places.  Human  bodies 
have  been  found,  on  disinterment,  reduced  to 
t.his  state. 

AiyiFOSE  SUB'STANCES  (Lat.  adeps,  fat, 
grease).    Same  as  fats  (q.v.). 

AIXTPOSE  TIS'StlE.  A  peculiar  kind  of 
animal  membrane  or  tissue  consisting  of  an 
aggregation  of  minute  spherical  vesicles  of 
areolar  tissue  filled  with  fat  or  oil.  The  tissue 
itself  is  organic  and  vital,  the  vesicles  secreting 
the  fatty  matter  from  the  capillary  blood-vessels 
with  which  they  are  surrounded;  the  secreted 
product — ^the  fat — is  unorganized  and  devoid  of 


ADIPOdl  TIMUI   (■AaMITlBS). 

vitality.  The  adi^ioee  tissue  differs  from  cellular 
or  filamentous  tissue  in  having  the  vesicles 
closed,  so  that  the  fat  docs  not  escape  even  when 
fluid.  A  dropsical  effusion  which  infiltrates  the 
filamentous  tissues  does  not  affect  the  adipose 
tissue.  There  is  a  considerable  layer  of  adipose 
tissue  immediately  under  the  skin;  also  around 
the  large  vessels  and  nerves,  in  the  omentum 
and  mesentery,  around  the  kidneys,  joints,  etc 
See  Fats. 

AD'IBOH'DACKS.  The  name  of  a  group  of 
mountains  in  northeastern  New  York.  They  lie 
west  of  the  main  axis  of  the  Appalachians,  as 
represented  in  the  Green  Mountains  of  Vermont, 
and  constitute  quite  an  independent  mountain 
system.  The  name  Adirondack  is  applied  in  a 
w^ider  sense  to  that  area  embracing  about  12,500 
square  miles  contained  between  the  valley  of  Ijike 
Champlain,  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  Mohawk 
rivers.  The  counties  of  Essex,  Clinton,  Frank- 
lin, St.  Lawrence,  Lewis,  Herkimer,  Hamilton, 
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and  Warren  lie  partly  or  wholly  within  its  lim- 
its. The  more  mountainous  portion  is  on  the 
east,  and  the  higher  peaks  are  chiefly  within  Es- 
sex County.  From  northeast  to  southwest  the 
individual  mountains  become  less  pronounced, 
and  the  surface  grades  into  a  plateau  of  1500  to 
2000  feet  altitude.  Two  peaks,  Mount  Marw 
and  Mount  Mclntyre,  are  above  5000  feet  in  al- 
titude, while  several  others,  Whiteface,  Dix, 
Giant,  Haystack,  Skylight,  and  the  Gothics, 
closely  approximate  this  height.  The  mountains 
are  grouped  in  minor  ranges,  which  run  a  little 
east  of  north,  and  which  are  separated  by  deep, 
often  narrow,  valleys,  as  the  depressions  of  Lake 
George,  of  the  Schroon-Boquet  rivers,  of  the 
Boreas-Ausable,  and  other  rivers.  The  ranges 
approach  Lake  Champlain,  en  ichelon,  and  pro- 
duce on  the  lake  shore  a  succession  of  bold, 
rocky  headlands,  and  open,  receding  bays  and 
valleys.  As  a  rule,  the  mountains  are  dome-shaped 
in  their  outlines;  but  some  sharp  peaks,  like 
Whiteface,  exist.  Precipitous  escarpments  over 
600  feet  high  are  common.  Thus  picturesque 
passes  occur  which  are  a  delight  to  travelers. 
The  best  known  are  Wilmington  Notch,  Indian 
Pass,  and  Avalanche  Pass.  Deer's  Leap  and 
Roger's  Rock  on  Lake  George  are  similar. 

Drainage.  The  mountains  constitute  the 
water-shed  between  the  Hudson  and  the  St.  Law- 
rence drainage  systems  but  the  actual  divide  is 
a  very  irregular  line  that  is  due  to  the  glacial 
drift.  Thus  Lake  Champlain  and  Lake  George 
rise  far  to  the  south  and  discharge  into  the  St. 
Tjawrence;  small  ridges  of  drift  alone  separate 
them  from  the  Hudson,  which  rises  a  hundred 
miles  to  the  northwest  of  the  heads  of  their 
basins,  and  flows  around  their  southern  ends. 
In  the  heart  of  the  mountains  rocky  divides  of 
older  date  separate  the  streams.  The  main  tribu- 
taries of  the  Hudson  are  the  Sacondaga,  Schroon, 
Boreas,  and  Indian  Rivers.  The  Mohawk  receives 
East  and  West  Canada  creeks.  The  Black  River 
carries  to  Lake  Ontario  the  contributions  of  the 
Moose,  Beaver,  and  several  minor  streams.  The 
Indian,  Oswegatchie,  Grass,  Raquette,  St.  Regis, 
Salmon,  and  Chateaugay  flow  into  the  St.  Law- 
rence. The  Chazy,  Saranac,  Ausable,  and  Boquet 
discharge  into  Lake  Champlain.  ^n  the  eastern 
portion  all  these  streams  follow  the  northeast- 
southwest  structural  lines  until  they  can  break 
across  the  ridges  to  the  great  lines  of  drainage. 

Lakes.  The  region  has  many  lakes.  The 
largest  are  lakes  Champlain  and  George,  but 
hundreds  of  smaller  ones  add  an  indescribable 
charm  to  the  scenery.  The  greater  number  are 
due  to  barriers  of  glacial  drift  that  block  the 
streams.  Often  they  run  in  chains,  apparently 
indicating  former  great  lines  of  drainage.  The 
Fulton  chain,  Raquette,  Forked,  Long,  and 
Saranac  lakes  are  strung  out  in  a  northeast  and 
southwest  series,  and  are  familiar  summer  re- 
sorts. 

Geology.  The  Adirondack  region  is  formed 
almost  entirely  of  ancient  Pre-Cambrian  crystal- 
line rocks.  Gneisses  and  coarsely  crystalline 
igneous  varieties  abound,  and  many  smaller 
areas  of  cirstalline  limestones  and  quartzites  are 
present.  The  gneisses  and  crystalline  limestones 
are  without  doubt  equivalents  of  the  Grenville 
series  of  Canada,  llie  most  abundant  igneous 
rocks  are  anorthosites,  or  labradorite  rocks,  and 
syenites.  All  the  higher  peaks  are  formed  of 
the  labradorite  rocks.  Basaltic  and  trachytic 
dikes,  usually  but  a  few  feet  wide,  often  inter- 


sect these  older  rocks.  On  the  borders  of  the  an- 
cient crystallines,  and  on  the  southeast,  as  rare 
exposures  from  25  to  40  miles  from  their  edges, 
are  the  Paleozoic  sediments,  beginning  with  the 
Potsdam  sandstone  of  the  Cambrian  system  and 
terminating  with  the  Utica  slate  of  the  Ordo- 
vician.  All  the  Paleozoic  rocks  dip  at  low  angles, 
and  while  small  folds  may  be  sometimes  seen, 
the  strata  usually  appear  in  faulted  blocks.  No 
rocks  are  found  between  the  Utica  slate  and  the 
glacial  deposits  of  the  Pleistocene  period,  so  that 
the  geological  history  of  this  long  space  of  time- 
can  only  be  imperfectly  inferred  from  the  physi- 
ography. The  great  ice  sheet  moved  from  the- 
northeast  to  the  southwest,  and  covered  the  high- 
est summits.  It  spread  a  mantle  of  sand  and 
boulders  all  over  the  region.  On  its  melting 
many  temporary  lakes  were  formed,  of  which 
beaches  and  deltas  are  often  found.  During  the 
Champlain  submergence,  clays  were  deposited 
in  great  quantities  in  the  Champlain  Valley. 

Flora.  The  flora  is  of  a  pronounced  northern, 
character  as  compared  with  that  of  southern 
New  York,  but  it  naturally  varies  with  the  alti- 
tude. On  the  higher  simimits  many  small  boreal 
plants  remain  as  relics  of  the  glacial  epoch.  The 
tree  distribution  is  significant.  Chestnuts  pene- 
trate only  the  southern  and  lower  and  more 
open  valleys,  whereas  the  spruce  is  found  only 
at  1000  feet  and  more  above  the  sea. 

Fauna.  The  animals  are  likewise  those  of 
the  North.  Moose,  though  once  abundant,  are 
now  exterminated.  Black  bears  are  frequent, 
and  deer  are  numerous  because  protected  by 
game  laws.  The  smaller  animals  are  those- 
characteristic  of  the  North.  Of  fish,  black  bass 
and  brook  trout  are  most  sought,  and  in  the 
larger  lakes,  lake  trout  are  frequent.  Salmon 
are  now  extinct. 

Resources.  The  Adirondacks  contain  vast 
deposits  of  iron  ore,  chiefly  magnetite,  which  is 
extensively  produced  near  Port  Henry,  on  Lake 
Champlain,  at  Lyon  Mountain  on  the  north,  and 
at  the  Benson  mines  on  the  west.  The  r^ion 
was  once  the  home  of  the  bloomery  process,  but 
almost  all  the  old  forges  are  in  ruins.  At  the 
head  waters  of  the  Hudson  on  Lake  Sanford  there 
are  immense  bodies  of  titaniferous  magnetite 
not  as  yet  utili^d.  Building  stone  in  the  form 
of  green  granite  has  been  quarried  near  Keese- 
ville,  and  a  highly  prized  sandstone  is  produced 
near  Potsdam  on  the  northwest.  Marble  is  found 
near  Gouverneur  on  the  west,  and  to  some  extent 
in  the  Champlain  Valley.  Talc  is  extensively 
mined  near  Gouverneur.  Graphite  occurs  in  the 
vicinity  of  lakes  George  and  Champlain. 

The  products  of  the  forests  form  the  most 
important  industries.  For  lumber,  the  pine  trees 
have  been  practically  exhausted;  spruce  is  the 
chief  wood  sought.  The  paper-pulp  mills,  how- 
ever, consume  much  more  than  do  the  saw-mills. 
They  take  either  spruce  or  poplar.  The  former 
is  stripped  from  the  mountains,  where  it  may 
not  grow  again,  but  the  latter  rapidly  renews 
itself  upon  the  sandy  barrens.  After  the  tim- 
ber has  been  cut  off,  and  more  especially  in  ear- 
lier years,  when  the  outer  mountains  were  strip- 
ped for  charcoal,  the  owners  often  allowed  the 
taxes  to  remain  unpaid  until  the  tracts  were  sold 
by  the  State  at  public  auction.  The  State  itself 
has  at  these  times  acquired  extensive  posses- 
sions, to  which  it  adds  yearly,  with  a  view  of 
preserving  the  waterways  and  forming  a  great 
public  park  for  the  people.     Enormous  tracts. 
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•re  also  held  by  private  individuals  and  clubs 
as  recreation  grounds.  Forestry  has  received 
much  attention  from  the  State  authorities. 

SuMMEB  Resorts.  The  Adirondack  region  is 
one  of  the  most  important  places  for  summer 
recreation  for  the  dwellers  in  cities  of  the  north- 
eastern United  States,  and  many  thousands  turn 
annu&lly  to  it.  Lake  George,  Schroon  Lake, 
Lake  Placid,  the  Saranacs,  the  Fulton  chain. 
Long  Lake,  the  Keene  Valley,  and  dozens  of 
other  localities  attract  their  habitual  visitors. 
The  climate  is  especially  adapted  to  the  treat- 
ment of  pulmonary  complaints.  Saranac  Lake, 
with  its  well-known  sanitarium,  is  the  chief  re- 
sort. The  establishment  of  State  sanitariums 
has  received  favorable  consideration  from  the 
State  government. 

BiBLiooBAPHY.  For  geology  and  mineral  re- 
sources, see  Reports  of  the  New  York  State  Oeol- 
ogUt,  and  Bulletins  of  the  New  York  State  Mu- 
seum, especially  those  since  1888,  containing 
papers  by  J.  P.  Kemp,  C.  H.  Smyth,  Jr.,  H.  P. 
Gushing,  and  others.  For  botany,  see  Reports 
of  the  State  Botanist,  and  especially  Bulletin 
28  of  the  State  Museum.  For  forestry,  see  Re- 
ports of  the  State  Forestry  Commission.  All 
these  are  published  at  Albany. 

AD^T  (Lat.  aditus,  access,  approach).  A 
nearly  horizontal  passage  opened  for  the  pur- 
pose of  entering  and  draining  a  mine.  In  the 
United  States  it  is  usually  called  a  tunnel,  though 
the  latter,  strictly  speaking,  passes  through  a  hill 
and  is  open  at  both  ends.  Filled  with  water,  adits 
are  often  used  as  canals,  by  which  the  products 
of  mines  may  be  transported.  Water  raised  from 
a  depth  greater  than  that  reached  by  the  adit  is 
discharged  through  it,  saving  the  cost  of  raising 
it  still  farther  to  the  top  of  the  shaft.  An  adit 
in  Cornwall  opens  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
extends  inland  about  30  miles,  draining  the  dis- 
trict of  Gwennap.  It  meets  some  shafts  at  the 
depth  of  400  feet.  The  Ernst  August  adit  in  the 
Hartz  Mountains  is  13  miles  long.  The  Joseph 
II.  adit  at  Scbemnitz,  in  Hungary,  is  10  feet 
high,  5%  feet  wide,  extends  10  miles  to  the  Val- 
ley of  the  Gran,  and  is  used  as  a  canal  and  rail- 
way passage.  The  Sutro  Tunnel,  draining  the 
Comstock  lode  in  Nevada,  is  4  miles  long. 

ADIVB'.     The  Tibetan  fox.     See  Fox. 

AjyjECTIVB  (Lat.  adjectivum,  from  ad,  to 
+  jacere,  to  throw,  add,  literal  translation  of 
the  Gk.^iriBeuxdv,  epithetikon,  something  added) . 
One  of  the  parts  of  speech  in  grammar,  a  word 
joined  to  a  substantive  to  extend  its  meaning 
and  to  limit  its  application.  When  tall  is  joined 
to  man  there  are  more  properties  suggested  to 
the  mind  by  the  compound  tall  man  than  by  the 
simple  name  man;  but  tall  man  is  not  applicable 
to  so  many  individuals  as  man,  for  all  men  that 
are  not  tall  are  excluded.  Adjectives  are  vari- 
ously classified.  The  following  classification  is 
simple  and  sufficiently  complete:  Descriptive 
adjectives,  or  adjectives  of  quality  and  of  quan- 
ti^,  and  pronominal  adjectives.  The  articles 
(q.v.)  are  sometimes  included  in  this  class.  Nouns, 
or  names  of  things,  are  often  used  in  English  as 
adjectives;  thus,  we  say  a  silver  chain,  a  stone 
tooU.  In  such  expressions  as  "income-tax  assess- 
ment bill,"  income  plays  the  part  of  an  adjective 
to  tarn,  which  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  noun;  the 
two  together  then  form  a  sort  of  compound  adjec- 
tive to  assessment ;  and  the  three,  taken  together, 
a  still  more  compound  adjective  to  hill,  which. 


syntactically,  is  the  only  noun  in  the  expression. 
Languages  differ  much  in  their  Way  of  using 
adjectives.  In  English  the  usual  place  of  the 
adjective,  when  it  is  not  in  the  predicate,  is 
before  the  noun.  This  is  also  the  case  in  Ger- 
man; but  in  French  and  Italian  it  may  follow. 
In  these  languages,  again,  the  adjective  is  varieil 
for  gender  and  number,  and  in  the  German  for 
ease  also.  In  English  it  is  now  invariable,  and 
in  this  simplicity  there  is  a  decided  superiority; 
for  in  modern  languages  these  changes  in  the  ad- 
jective serve  no  purpose.  The  only  modification 
of  which  the  modern  English  adjective  is  capable 
is  for  degrees  of  comparison. 

ADJECTIVE  COiyORS.  Those  colors  in 
dyeing  which  are  fixed  by  a  base  or  mordant  to 
render  them  permanent,  as  distinguished  from 
substantive  colors,  in  which  the  dye  in  its  nat- 
ural hue  is  fixed  without  the  use  of  a  mordant. 

ADJECTIVE  LAW.  The  term  applied  to 
•the  rules  of  law  relating  to  procedure,  as  distin- 
guished from  substantive  law  (see  Substantive 
Law),  which  is  the  term  applied  to  the  common 
law  rules  of  right  which  courts  are  called  upon 
to  enforce.  Thus,  the  rule  that  the  owner  of 
real  estate  is  entitled  to  recover  damages  for 
trespass  upon  it  is  a  rule  of  substantive  law; 
but  the  rules  determining  to  which  court  he 
should  apply  for  relief  and  the  method  he  should 
adopt  to  obtain  it  are  rules  of  adjective  law. 
-Adjective  law  thus  comprehends  the  law  of  the 
forum,  including  the  conflict  of  laws,  pleading, 
evidence,  rules  regulating  admission  to  the  bar, 
and  rules  for  the  conduct  of  cases  in  and  out  of 
court.  Consult:  Holland,  The  Elements  of  Juris- 
prudence (ninth  edition,  London,  1900;  first 
American  edition.  New  York,  1896). 

ADJU'DICATIOK  (Lat.  adjudicate,  to  ad- 
judge). In  the  most  general  sense  the  judicial 
determination  of  a  controversy.  Specifically,  in 
English  and  American  law,  the  term  is  used  to 
denote  the  final  determination  of  a  proceeding- 
in  bankruptcy.  In  the  Federal  Bankruptcy  Act 
of  1898  it  is  defined  as  "a  decree  that  the  defend- 
ant, in  a  bankruptcy  proceeding,  is  a  bankrupt." 
The  phrase  "former  adjudication"  is  often  used, 
the  rule  being  that  persons  shall  not  relitigate  a 
matter  which  has  been  the  subject  of  a  former 
adjudication  between  them.  See  Judouent;  Res 
Judicata;  and  the  authorities  there  referred  to. 

ADJTJSTIIEN'T.  In  the  law  of  insurance, 
the  act  of  ascertaining  the  exact  amount  of  in- 
demnity which  the  party  insured  is  entitled  to 
receive  under  the  policy,  and  of  fixing  the  pro- 
portion of  the  loss  to  be  borne  by  each  under- 
writer. _  The  nature  and  amount  of  damage  being 
ascertained,  an  indorsement  is  made  on  uie  back 
of  the  policy,  declaring  the  proportion  of  loss 
falling  on  each  underwriter,  and  on  this  indorse- 
ment being  signed  by  the  underwriters  the  loss 
is  said  to  have  been  adjusted.  There  has  been 
some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  obligation  incurred  by  the  underwriter  upon 
agreeing  to  and  subscribing  to  the  adjustment; 
but  it  is  now  settled  that  the  act  is  not  abso- 
lutely conclusive  upon  him,  but  creates  only  a 
contract  obligation,  from  which  he  may  free- 
himself  upon  proof  of  fraud,  mistake,  misrepre- 
sentation, etc.  For  the  particular  applications 
of  the  doctrine  to  marine  insurance,  where  it  is 
of  most  importance,  see  Averaoe.  Consult 
Amould  On  Marine  Insurance  (London,  1901). 
See  Iksubance. 
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AIXJUTANT  (Let.  ad,  to  +jutare,  to  assist, 
help).  A  ftaff  officer.  In  the  United  States 
Army,  generally  a  regimental  officer  of  captain's 
rank  appointed  by  the  regimental  oommanding 
officer  to  assist  him  in  the  training,  discipline, 
and  duties  of  his  command,  together  with  the 
general  supervision  of  its  interior  economy. 
Squadron  or  battalion  adjutants,  appointed  from 
the  lieutenants,  have  similar  duties  in  a  more 
limited  d^ree  and  sphere.  Post,  garrison,  artil- 
lery district,  or  brigade  adjutants  have  similar 
relationship  to  their  respective  commanding  offi- 
cers. The  duties  of  the  position  are  practically 
the  same  throughout  the  armies  of  all  the  great 
powers.  In  the  United  States  tlie  r^imental  ad- 
jutant is  appointed  for  a  term  of  four  years  and 
the  squadron  or  battalion  adjutants  two  years. 
Such  officers  are  not  eligible  for  re-appointment. 
For  a  description  of  their  duties,  consult  the 
United  States  Army  Regulations. 

ADJITTAITT  ( For  origin  of  name,  see  above )._ 
A  large  East  Indian  .stork  (hcptuptilua  argala) ,' 
about  5  feet  high  and  5  feet  in  length.  It  is 
chiefly  white,  but  the  back  and  wings  are  slate- 
colored,  and  the  head  and  neck  bare  and  flesh- 
colored,  marked  with  black.  From  the  front 
of  the  neck  hangs  a  long  pouch,  which  is  conr 
nected  with  the  respiratory  system,  and  pos- 
sibly serves  as  an  air-reservoir  under  special 
conditions.  "Adjutant"  is  really  a  nickname 
given  to  these  birds,  because  of  an  absurd  re- 
semblance at  certain  times  to  a  self-important 
army  officer.  The  adjutant  is  very  voracious, 
and  though  it  is  especially  fond  of  fresh  meat, 
its  chief  source  of  food  is  in  carrion  and  offal. 
It  is,  therefore,  an  efficient  scavenger,  and  since 
it  also  eats  many  of  the  smaller  noxious  animals, 
it  is  protected  by  law  in  India.  Although  so 
large  a  bird,  its  powers  of  flight  are  considerable, 
and  it  is  said  to  soar  to  great  heights,  mingling 
\vith  vultures  in  its  search  for  food.  The  ad- 
jutant is  found  in  India  and  southeastern  Asia, 
a  smaller  species  occurring  in  the  East  Indies. 
A  closely  allied  species,  the  Marabou  (q.v.), 
inhabits  Africa.  Both  furnish  the  Marabou 
feathers  of  commerce,  their  lengthened  under- 
tail  and  under-wing  coverts  being  of  unusual 
beauty. 

AD'JTTTAITT-GEII'KIIAX.  A  military  steff 
officer,  the  chief  assistant  of  a  commanding  gen- 
eral in  the  execution  of  his  military  duties,  as 
in  issuing  and  executing  orders,  receiving  and 
registering  reports,  regulating  details  of  the 
service,  and  so  forth.  In  the  United  States 
Army  all  officers  acting  as  above  are  known  as 
military  secretaries  since  the  act  of  April  23, 
1904.  Tlie  military  secretary  is  an  important 
officer  of  the  war  department  ( sec  Abut  Organ- 
ization ) ,  having  the  rank  of  major-general,  his 
duties  including  also  the  management  of  the  re- 
cruiting service,  the  collection  of  military  in- 
formation, the  preparation  of  annual  returns  of 
the  militia,  etc.  Most  of  the  individual  States 
also  have  adjutant-generals,  performing  similar 
duties  with  respect  to  the  militia  of  their  several 
States. 

ADTLER  (Oer.  pron.  ad'lc^r) .  Cyrus  (1863— ). 
Founder  of  the  American  Jewish  Historical 
Society,  was  bom  at  Van  Buren,  Ark.,  graduated 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  (1883),  be- 
came associate  in  Semitic  languages  at  Johns 
Hopkins,  and  in  1862  librarian  of  the  Smithso- 
nian Institution.   As  special  commissioner  for  the 


World's  Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago,  he 
sijent  fifteen  months  in  Egypt,  Turkey,  Servia, 
and  Persia,  in  1890-01,  and  (Stained  moat  of  the 
Oriental  collections  for  that  exhibit.  He  is  one 
of  the  editors  of  the  Jewish  Encyclopedia.  He 
has  published,  among  other  works.  The  Shofttr, 
lis  I'se  and  Origin  (1803),  and,  with  Allan 
Ramsay,  Told  in  the  Coffee  House  (1898).  a 
series  of  folk  tales  collected  in  Constantinople. 

ABLEB,  Felix  (1851 — ).  A  German- 
American  educator  and  reformer.  He  was  bom 
August  13,  1851,  at  Alzey,  Germany,  and  came 
to  the  United  States  in  1857,  where  his  father 
had  been  called  to  the  ministry  of  Temple  Emanu- 
El  at  New  York.  After  graduating  at  Co- 
lumbia College  in  1670,  be  studied  philosophy 
nnd  economics  at  the  universities  of  Berlin  and 
Heidelberg,  receiving  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  in  1873. 
On  his  return  to  New  York  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew  and  Oriental  literature  at 
Cornell  University,  and  held  this  position  from 
1874  to  1870,  when  he  organized  at  New  York 
the  Society  for  Ethical  Culture  (q.v.),  with 
which  his  name  has  since  been  identified.  Pro- 
fessor Adier  is  widely  known  as  a  lecturer  and 
writer.  His  principal  literary  works  are:  Creed 
and  Deed  (New  York,  1877);  The  Moral  In- 
atruction  of  Children  (New  York,  1898). 

ABLEB,  Frikdricu  (1827 — ).  A  Clerman 
architect  and  art  historian.  He  was  born  at 
Berlin;  studied  at  the  architectural  academy 
there  and  later  traveled  widely.  He  designed 
several  church  structures,  including  St.  Thomas's 
at  Berlin  and  St.  Paul's  at  Bromberg.  He  has 
made  extensive  study  of  the  architecture  of  an- 
cient times  and  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  has 
taken  an  active  interest  in  the  excavations  at 
Olympia.  Besides  contributions  to  official  re- 
ports, he  has  published:  Uittelaltcrliche  B€tck- 
stcinbautcerke  des  preussisehen  Staats  (1869- 
69)  ;  Die  Baugeachichte  von  Berlin  (1861)  ;  Baw- 
gesrhichtliche  Forschungen  in  Deutsckland 
(1870-79),  and  other  works. 

ABLEB,  GiX>BO  (1863 — ).  A  German  econ- 
omist and  author,  born  at  Posen.  He  lectured  as 
extraordinary  professor  of  sociology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Basel,  Switzerland,  and  afterward  be- 
came professor  of  political  economy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Freiburg,  Germany.  His  writings  on 
economic  and  sociological  questions,  in  which  he 
usually  advocates  moderation  as  opposed  to 
revolutionary  agitation,  include:  Karl  Mnrx- 
sche  Kritik  (1886);  Internationaler  Arheiter- 
srhiifs  (1888);  Soeitd- Iteform  und  Theater 
(1891)  ;  Btaat  und  Arbeitslosigkeit  (1894)  ;  Die 
ifiicinl-Reforvt  itn  Altertum  (1898);  Geachichte 
des  Socialismus  und  Communismus   (1900). 

ABLEB,  GFiORCE  J.  (1821-68).  A  German- 
American  philologist.  He  was  bom  in  Germany, 
nnd  at  the  age  of  twelve  came  to  New  York. 
He  groduated  at  the  University  of  New  York  in 
1844,  and  in  1840  was  appointed  professor  of 
German  in  that  institution,  which  position  he 
held  until  1854.  Ho  is  the  author  of  the  follow- 
ing works:  Oerman-English  Dictionary  (New 
York,  1848;  frequently  reprinted);  German 
Qrammar  (New  York,  1868)  ;  Wilhelm  von 
Humboldt's  Linguistic  Studies  (New  York, 
18UK),  and  a  translation  of  Fauriel's  History 
of  Proveneal  Poetry    (New  York,  1860). 

ABLEB,  Hekuann  (1839 — ).  Chief  rabbi 
of  the  United  Hebrew  Congregations  of  the  Brit- 
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isb  Enpire.  He  was  born  at  Hanov^'.  Germany, 
and  was  sducated  at  London,  Prague,  and  Leip- 
ag,  where  he  rceeired  tlie  dejfrw  of  Ph.D.  in 
1862.  In  1863  he  was  appointed  principal  of  the 
Jews'  College,  London,  where,  notwithHtanding 
his  appointment  as  minister  of  the  Bayswater 
Synagogue  in  1864,  he  remained  as  tutor  of  the- 
ology until  1879,  and  upon  bis  unanimous  elec- 
tion as  chief  rabbi  of  the  United  Congregations  of 
the  British  Empire  in  1891  he  beeame  president 
of  the  'eollege.  Afterward  he  became  minister  of 
the  Cathedral  Synagogue  in  Duke's  Place.  He 
has  written  many  essays,  such  as  Ibu  Gainrol 
<mm)  hia  Helaiioita  to  Scholastic  Philosophj/  ( Uni- 
Tersity  College  Essays,  1864),  and  Pan  Jews  Be 
Patriot»f  (a  reply  to  Gold  win  Smith,  Nine- 
tfenth  Centwy,  1878). 

ASU^B,  J.'.\TiiAN  Mabcus  (1803-90).  Chief 
rabbi  of  the  United  Hebrew  Congregations  of 
the  British  Kmpire.  He  was  bom  in  Hanover, 
and  educated  at  the  universities  of  Gottingen, 
Erlangen.  and  Wttrzburg.  He  was  appointed 
chief  rabbi  of  Oldenburg  (1830),  of  Hanover  and 
the  provinces  a  year  later,  and  in  1844.  chief 
nbbi  of  the  British  Kmpire.  He  was  one  of 
the  organisers  of  Jewish  schools  in  Loadon  and 
the  provinces;  he  joined  Sir  Moses  Montefiore 
in  his  appeal  for  the  Holy  Land,  by  which 
£20,000  was  raised;  was  one  of  the  fotuiders  of 
the  "United  Synagogue,"  and  founder  and  first 
president  of  the  Jews'  College,  London.  He 
published  several  Important  Hebrew  works, 
among  them  Jfetinah  ta-Grr.  a  commentary  on 
the  Targum  of  Onkelos,  besides  volumes  of  ser- 
mons, including  Sermons  on  the  Jcioish  Faith. 

ASUEB,  SAMina  (1800-01).  A  German- 
American  rabbi  and  author,  boms  at  Worms,  Ger- 
naajiy.  He  studied  at  the  universities  of  Bonn 
and  Gieasen.  was  rabbi  of  congregations  in  Alzey 
and  Ticlnitr  (1842-57),  and  rabbi  of  the  congre- 
gation Emanu-El  of  New  York  City  (1857-74). 
He  was  a  learned  Talmudic  scholar  and  an  earn- 
est progressionist.  His  vrorks  include  Jetciah 
Confm-ence  Papers  (1880),  Benedictions  (1882), 
and  Kobez  'al  Yad  (Collections,  1886). 

AI>IiEB,  ViCTOB  (1832 — ).  An  Austrian 
Socialist  leader,  was  born  at  Pragtje,  and  edu- 
cated in  the  Vienna  University.  After  visiting 
England,  he  wrote  a  book  on  factory  inspection 
there.  He  founded  at  Vienna  a  Social  Demo- 
cratic weekly  journal,  which  was  suppressed  by 
the  go^-emment.  Afterward  he  founded  and  be- 
came editor-in-chief  of  the  Arbeiter  ZeitMng. 
His  publications  include  Die  Arbeiter  Kammem 
tuid  die  Arbeiter   (1886). 

ABLEKBIRO,  Sd^er-b^rK.  Vtadtmib  Fiodo- 
RovicH,  CorKT  (1790-1884).  A  Russian  states- 
man, bom  in  St.  Petersburg.  In  1817  he  was 
adjutant  to  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  and  later. 
for  his  devotion  during  the  Decembrist  revolu- 
tion in  1825.  became  major-general,  accompany- 
ing the  Emperor  during  the  Turkish  campaign 
in  1828.  Made  postmaster-general  in  1841,  he 
distinguished  himself  by  many  reform*  in  the 
service.  He  was  made  general  of  infantrj*  in 
1843.  count  in  1847.  and  in  18.52  minister  of 
the  imperial  houseliold.  in  constant  attendance 
on  the  Emperor,  and  kept  the  position  under 
Alexander  II..  retiring  in  1872. 

ABIiXBCXXUTS,  itd^erkroits,  Kabl  Johan. 
Cocvr  (1757-1815).  A  Swedish  general  and 
statesman,  bom  in  Finland.  He  was  defeated 
Vol.  I.  —  to. 


ABKINXSTBATION. 

ii>  Finland  by  the  Russians  in  1808  and  his 
estates  were  confiscated.  With  Georg  Adler- 
sparre  he  brought  about  the  overthrow  of  Gusta- 
vus  IV.,  who  was  succeeded  on  the  Swedish 
throne  by  Charles  XIII.  Later  the  two  generals 
quarreled,  and  Adlersparre  was  disgraced,  while 
Adlercreutz  remained  in  favor. 

AJDLEBSFABBE,  iid'lSrs-pa're,  Geobo, 
CovTiT  (1780-1835).  A  Swedish  general  and 
statesman;  educated  at  the  University  of  Up- 
sala;  entered  the  army,  took  part  in  the  war 
against  Russia  in  1788  and  in  the  campaigns 
against  Norway.  After  the  death  of  Gustavus 
111.  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  political 
economy.  He  reSntered  military  service  in  1808 
and  fought  against  Russia;  and  the  next  year 
joined  with  Adlerereutz  in  the  movement  to  ele- 
vate Charles  Xlll.  to  the  Swedish  throne.  In 
1810,  finding  himself  succeeded  in  the  new  king's 
favor  by  his  rival  Adlerereutz  (q.v. ) ,  he  withdrew 
from  court.  In  1831  he  was  fined  for  publish- 
ing secret  State  papers,  including  his  correspon- 
dence with  Charles  XIII. 

AD  LIBITUM  (Lat.  at  will,  Ital.  a  piacere, 
a  ■piacimento) .  In  music,  a  term  indicating 
that  the  part,  accompaniment,  embellishment, 
or  instrument  may  be  omitted  at  will.  Thus,  a 
song  written  with  'cello  accompaniment  ad  Hbitum 
may  be  simg  to  the  piano  accompaniment  alone  or 
with  the  'cello  added.  The  term  also  denotes  lib- 
erty in  tempo  and  rhythm.    See  Accompaniment. 

ADTKBASfXTBiSXESn.  See  Mbasubkmbmt 
or  Ships. 

ADXEASUBEMEITT  OF  SOWKB  (Lat. 
mi,  to  +  meaturement) .  In  English  law,  an 
ancient  writ  by  which  lin  heir  could  obtain 
redress  against  the  widow  of  his  ancestor  in  case 
the  heir  or  his  guardian  had,  during  the  heir's 
minority,  assigned  to  her  more  land  as  her  dower 
than  she  was  entitled  to.  The  writ  has  been 
superseded  by  simpler  forms  of  action;  but  the 
remedy,  often  under  the  same  title,  still  remains 
wherever  the  common  law  principle  of  dower 
(q.v.)  is  recognized.  Consult:  Scribner,  Treat- 
ise on  the  Law  of  Dotcer  (Philadelphia,  1883)  ; 
and  Roper,  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Property 
Arising  from  the  Relation  Between  Husband  and 
Wife   (Philadelphia,   1841). 

ADMETTJS  (Gk.  'Kd^nro^,  Admftos) .  A 
mythical  king  of  Pherse,  in  Thessaly.  He  was 
in  the  Calydonian  hunt  and  the  Argonautic  expe- 
dition. By  the  aid  of  Apollo,  who  was  his 
herdsman  'during  a  year  of  banishment  from 
Olympus,  he  won  Alcestis,  daughter  of  Peliaa. 
Apollo  also  procured  him  a  prolongation  of  life, 
if  another  would  die  in  his  stead.  Alcestis  con- 
sented, but  was  sent  back  from  the  lower  world 
by  Persephone,  or  rescued  by  Hercules  from 
death  at  the  tomb  itself.  The  storv  forms  the 
subject  of  a  celebrated  drama  by  Euripides  (q.v.). 
Compare  Browning,  Balaustion's  Adventure 
(London.  1871). 

AIVICI.     Cuvier's  gazelle.     See  Gazelle. 

ADMIST'ISTBATIOII  (T^t.  ad,  to  -f  mini- 
strare.  to  attend,  manage).  In  general,  the  man- 
agement or  conduct  of  any  business;  especially, 
in  politics,  executive  government.  In  its  broad- 
est sense,  in  public  affairs,  it  means  the  full  ac- 
tivity of  the  government  engaged  in  the  practical 
exercise  of  its  authority  in  conformity  with  the 
constitution  of  the  nation.  But,  usually,  admin- 
i;tration  refers  only  to  those  functions  of  tlie 
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government  exercised  through  the  executive  and 
judicial  departments,  comprehending  all  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  State  except  those  relating  to  the 
making  of  laws  by  the  legislature.  The  organiza- 
tion of  administration  may  be  divided  into  two 
kinds,  centralized  and  localized.  In  small  States 
the  administrative  system  must  necessarily  have 
a  municipal  rather  than  a  Federal  character. 
Thus,  in  the  States  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome 
and  of  mediiEval  Italy  we  find  the  system  suited 
to  the  wants  of  a  single  town.  When  the  State 
expanded  beyond  these  dimensions,  the  municipal- 
ity was  transformed  into  a  centralized  form  of 
government.  Administration  in  American  pol- 
itics is  a  general  term  given  to  the  Federal  or  a 
State  executive  government.  Our  national  admin- 
istration is  composed  of  the  President  and  his 
Cabinet.  The  term  does  not  always  cover  the  ac- 
tions of  the  majority  in  the  legislative  branches, 
as  frequently  this  majority  is  antagonistic  to  the 
administration.  We  speak  of  Washington's  ad- 
ministration, meaning  the  Federal  executive 
government  during  the  time  in  which  he  was 
President;  and  of  the  policy,  acts,  omissions, 
errors,  etc.,  of  the  administration  of  the  nation  or 
of  any  State.  Tlie  supporters  of  the  officials  in 
power  are  called  the  administration  party.  The 
term  is  used  in  England  and  on  the  continent  in 
somewhat  similar  manner,  but  in  E'ngland,  the 
administration,  represented  by  the  premier  and 
his  cabinet,  is  always  composed  of  members  of 
the  party  having  the  legislative  majority.  See 
Goodnow,  Principlea  of  the  AdminUtrative  Law  of 
the  United  States   (New  York,  1905). 

Administbation,  In  L.\w.  A  term  applied 
to  the  management  and  disposal  of  a  de- 
ceased person's  estate.  It  includes  payment  of 
debts,  getting  in  of  credits  and  choses  in  action 
belonging  to  the  deceased  person,  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  his  personal  estate  to  his  legatees  or  next 
of  kin.  Anciently,  the  king  as  parens  patrii 
administered  decedent's  estate  through  his  offi- 
cers. By  the  statute  of  Westminster  II.  this 
duty  was  delegated  to  the  ordinary,  and  by 
later  statute  he  was  directed  to  grant  admin- 
istration to  the  husband  or  wife  or  next  of  kin 
of  the  decedent.  To-day  the  jurisdiction  over 
decedents'  estates  is  committed  in  England  to 
the  Court  of  Probate,  and  in  the  United  States 
to  courts  variously  known  as  probate  courts, 
surrogates'  courts,  and  orphans'  courts.  The  of- 
ficer of  administration,  if  appointed  by  will,  is 
called  an  executor;  if  not  nominated  by  will  and 
appointed  by  the  court  having  jurisdiction  over 
decedent's  estates,  he  is  called  an  administrator. 
An  administrator  may  be  temporary,  when  he  is 
appointed  pending  litigation  upon  the  question 
as  to  who  18  entitled  to  administer  upon  the  es- 
tate; or  w>ith  the  will  annexed,  when  the  will 
failed  to  name  an  executor,  or  the  executor 
named  fails  to  qualify  for  his  oflSce ;  or  de  bonis 
non,  that  is,  to  administer  upon  the  goods  not 
administered  by  a  prior  administrator,  who  no 
longer  retains  his  office  because  of  death  or  re- 
moval. Administration  may  also  be  ancillary, 
in  which  case  the  officer  of  the  administration 
is  said  to  be  an  ancillary  executor  or  adminis- 
trator. The  distinction  is  a  consequence  of  the 
rule  that  the  place  of  administration  is  the  domi- 
cile of  the  decedent,  and  that  the  administrative 
officer  has  no  authority  outside  the  jurisdiction 
where  he  is  appointed  or  confirmed.  Thus,  when 
a  decedent  leaves  property  in  two  jurisdictions, 
his  estate  should  be  administered  in  the  juris- 


diction of  his  domicile,  and  the  administrative 
officer,  in  order  to  axA  in  the  other  jurisdiction, 
should  obtain  an  appointment  ancillary  to  his 
appointment  in  the  domiciliary  jurisdiction.  It 
is  then  his  duty  to  transmit  the  assets  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  domicile,  to  be  there  administered. 
By  the  canon  law,  the  administrator  or  executor 
becomes  vested  with  title  to  the  decedent's  per- 
sonal property.  This  is  still  the  rule  by  statute 
in  most  jurisdictions.  In  addition  to  the  duties 
already  referred  to,  special  duties  might  be  im- 
posed upon  an  executor  by  the  will.  In  most 
jurisdictions  the  administrator,  and  in  some  the 
executor,  is  required  to  give  a  bond  for  the  faith- 
ful performance  of  his  duties.  He  remains  bound 
on  his  obligation,  and  subject  to  the  direction 
of  the  court,  until  his  final  accounting  and  dis- 
charge by  order  of  the  court.  See  Schouler, 
Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Executors  and  Adminis- 
trators, third  edition  (Boston,  1901)  ;  Woemer, 
Treatise  on  the  American  Law  of  Administra- 
tioti,  second  edition  (Boston,  1899)  ;  Williams, 
Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Legal  Representatives 
(London,  1809). 

ADMUnSTSATIOK,  Militabt.  A  form  of 
government  which  takes  the  place  of  the  civil 
governing  powers  in  regions  placed  under  mar- 
tial law.  The  city  of  Paris,  during  the  war 
with  Germany,  1870-71,  and  Cape  Colony,  South 
Africa,  during  the  recent  Boer  War,  are  cases  in 
point.    See  Mabtlal  Law. 

ADHINISTIIA'TIVE  LAW.  That  part  of 
the  law  which  regulates  the  enforcement  of  the 
will  of  the  State  as  expressed  by  the  authorities 
which  are  permitted  by  the  governmental  sys- 
tem to  express  that  will,  particularly  the  legis- 
lature. Since  it  is  necessary  under  all  govern- 
mental systems  that  authorities  be  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  law,  administrative 
law  treats,  in  the  first  place,  of  the  organization 
of  the  administrative  authorities.  This  portion 
of  the  administrative  law  determines  the  orga- 
nization of  the  administrative  authorities,  both 
those  having  jurisdiction  over  the  entire  State 
(who  are  known  as  central  administrative 
authorities),  and  those  having  jurisdiction  over 
only  a  portion  of  the  State,  who  are  known  as 
local  authorities.  In  the  United  States,  e.g., 
the  administrative  law  treats:  of  the  President; 
the  heads  of  the  Federal  executive  departments 
and  their  subordinates  (both  at  Washington  and 
in  the  districts  into  which  the  country  is  divided 
for  purposes  of  Federal  administration,  such  as 
the  customs  and  internal  revenue  districts)  ; 
the  State  governor  end  State  officers  generally; 
or  the  county,  town,  and  city  officers.  Since  no 
administrative  officer  may  legally  take  any  ac- 
tion which  he  is  not  authorized  by  the  law  to 
take,  the  administrative  law  treats,  in  the  second 
place,  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  administrative 
officers:  in  other  words,  of  administrative  func- 
tions. Finally,  since  there  is  no  use  in  delimit- 
ing by  law  the  powers  and  duties  of  adminis- 
trative officers,  unless  some  means  is  provided  of 
preventing  them  from  exceeding  their  powers  and 
forcing  them  to  perform  their  duties,  administra- 
tive law  treats  of  the  remedies  afforded  in  case 
of  an  excess  of  power  or  violation  of  duty. 
American  administrative  law  thus  embraces  cer- 
tain well  defined  minor  branches  of  the  American 
law,  such  as  the  law  of  officers,  the  law  of  muni- 
cipal corporations,  the  law  of  taxation,  the  law 
of  public   nuisances    (whether   common  law  or 
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statutory),  the  law  of  extraordinary  legal  reme- 
dies (such  as  mandamua,  prohibition,  certiorari, 
quo  warranto,  and  habeas  corpus),  as  well  as 
the  law  of  equitable  remedies,  so  far  as  they  are 
applicable  to  public  authorities. 

BiBLiooBAPHT.  Goodnow,  Comparative  Ad- 
ministrative Law  (2  volumes,  New  York,  1893), 
and  Adminittrative  Law  of  tke  United  States 
(New  York,  1905)  ;  Mechem,  Law  of  Offices  and 
Officers  (New  York,  1890) ;  Dillon,  Imw  of  Muni- 
cipal Corporations  (Boston,  1881);  Cooley,  Law 
of  Taxation  (Chicago,  1883);  Prentice,  Police 
Powers  (New  York,  1894)  ;  High,  Extraordinary 
Legal  Remedies  (Chicago,  1884). 

AIKMITtABLE  CBICHTON,  kri'ton.  See 
Cbicuton,  James. 

AIXMIBASLE  DOCTOR.  A  translation  of 
the  Latin,  Doctor  Admirahilis,  a  title  given  to 
Friar  Roger  Bacon  (1214-94)  on  account  of  his 
extensive  knowledge. 

AD'mBAIi.  The  title  of  a  naval  ofBcer  of 
the  highest  rank.  The  word  is  derived  from  the 
Arabic  amir,  or  amir  al-  (lord,  or  chief  of  the), 
forming  the  first  part  of  many  compound  words, 
such  as  amir  al-mu'minin,  "commander  of  the 
faithful;"  amfr  al-ttmarO,  "commander  of  the 
forces;"  amir  al-hahr,  "commander  of  the  sea;" 
amir  al-umari  'asikir,  "commander  of  the  troops, 
marshal."  The  term  appears  to  have  been  in- 
troduced into  Europe  during  the  Crusades,  and  to 
have  been  first  used  in  a  definite  sense  by  the 
Sicilians  and  afterwards  by  thn  Genoese.  In 
French  the  word  is  preserved  without  change, 
as  amiral;  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese  it  has 
developed  into  almirante,  and,  in  Italian,  into 
ammiraglio.  The  early  English  form  was  doubt- 
less similar  to  that  of  the  French,  as  we  find  it 
spelled  amyrell  and  admyrall.  It  was  Latinized 
in  England  as  admiralius,  and  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Edward  III.  was  Anglicized  as  admyrall. 
The  first  English  "admiral  of  the  seas"  of  whom 
there  is  any  record  was  William  de  Leyboume. 
1297.  His  office,  however,  was  not  that  of  a 
commander  of  sea  forces,  but  embraced  those 
general  and  extensive  powers  afterwards  asso- 
ciated with  the  title  of  lord  high  admiral  of 
England;  that  is,  both  the  administrative  func- 
tions now  vested  in  the  lords  commissioners  of 
the  admiralty  (five  in  number)  and  the  judicial 
authority  belonging  to  the  present  high  court  of 
admiralty.  The  office  of  lord  high  admiral  was 
last  filled  by  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  afterward 
William  IV.  Upon  his  resignation  in  1828  it 
was  put  in  commission,  reverting  to  a  previous 
practice.  The  duties  of  the  office  were  adminis- 
tered by  a  board  of  commissioners  from  1632  to 
about  1650,  from  1686  to  1702,  and  from  1708 
to  1827,  while  under  the  commonwealth  they 
were  performed  by  a  committee  of  Parliament. 

In  the  United  States  Navy  the  grades  of  ad- 
miral, vice-admiral,  and  rear-admiral  were  es- 
tablished by  act  of  Congress,  primarily  for  the 
purpose  of  conferring  exceptional  distinction 
upon  the  great  naval  commander  Captain  David 
Glasgow  Farragut  (q.v.).  The  lowest  of  these 
grades,  that  of  rear-admiral,  was  established  in 
1862,  as  was  also  that  of  commodore;  though  the 
latter  had  previously  existed  as  a  courtesy  title 
without  authority  of  law.  The  number  of  rear- 
admirals  on  the  active  list  was  limited  to  nine. 
In  1864  the  President  was  authorized  to  appoint 
one  of  the  rear-admirals  a  vice-admiral.  Under 
the  laws.  Captain  Farragut  became  the  first  com- 


modore, first  rear-admiral,  and  first  vice-admiral. 
In  1866  Congress  provided  for  an  active  list  of 
one  admiral,  one  vice-admiral  and  ten  rear-ad- 
mirals. Farragut  was  promoted  to  be  admiral, 
and  Rear-Admiral  David  D.  Porter  to  be  vice- 
admiral.  On  the  death  of  Farragut  (1870), 
Porter  became  admiral  and  Rear-Admiral  Steph- 
en CXegg  Rowan  was  promoted  to  be  vice-admiral. 
With  the  death  of  Porter  (1891)  and  Rowan 
(1890),  the  grades  of  admiral  and  vice-admiral 
became  extinct.  In  1800  the  grade  of  admisal 
was  reestablished,  and  Rear-Admiral  George 
Dewey  was  promoted  to  fill  the  vacancy  in 
recognition  of  his  services  in  the  battle  of 
Manila  Bay,  and  of  his  judicious  management 
of  the  diOicuIt  international  situation  follow- 
ing the  defeat  and  destruction  of  the  Span- 
ish fleet.  In  1882  Congress  reduced  the  number 
of  rear-admirals  on  the  active  list  to  six  and 
the  number  of  commodores  to  ten;  but  in  1^99 
the  number  of  rear-admirals  was  increased  to 
eighteen  and  the  grade  of  commodore  on  the 
active  list  abolished.  In  addition,  the  chiefs  of 
the  bureaus  of  the  navy  department  have  the 
rank  of  rear-admiral  during  their  term  of  office. 
Under  the  original  act  of  Congress  (November 
15,  1776),  looking  to  the  establishment  of  the 
ranks  of  admiral,  vice-admiral,  and  rear-admiral, 
the  first  named  ranked  with  the  general  of  the 
army,  the  second  with  a  lieutenant-general,  and 
the  last  with  a  major-general.  Since  1862  va- 
rious acts  have  confirmed  these  provisions;  but 
the  act  of  1809,  which  abolished  the  rank  of 
commodore,  provided  that  the  first  nine  rear- 
admirals  should  rank  with  major-generals  and 
the  second  nine  with  brigadier-generals.  The 
act  of  1899  fixed  the  pay  of  flag  officers  as  fol- 
lows: Admiral,  $13,500  at  sea  or  on  shore; 
senior  nine  rear-admirals,  $7500  while  at  sea, 
or  on  shore  duty  beyond  seas,  and  $6375  while  on 
shore  duty;  junior  nine  rear-admirals,  $5600 
while  at  sea,  or  on  shore  duty  beyond  seas,  and 
$4675  while  on  shore  duty.  The  pay  of  officers 
on  the  retired  list  is  seventy-five  per  centum  of 
their  active  pay  at  time  of  retirement.  The 
number  in  1902  on  this  list  was  forty-three. 
The  flag  of  the  admiral  is  a  rectangular 
blue  flag  with  four  white  stars,  and  is  fiown  at 
the  main;  that  .of  the  vice-admiral,  flown  at  the 
fore,  is  a  similar  flag,  with  three  stars.  The 
flag  of  a  rear-admiral,  floA«-n  at  the  mizzen,  is 
similar  in  shape,  has  two  stars,  and  is  usually 
blue  in  color,  but  in  case  two  or  more  rear-ad- 
mirals are  in  company  the  senior  flies  a  blue 
flag,  the  second  in  rank  a  red  flag,  and  the  junior 
a  white  flag.  For  illustration  see  Plate  of  United 
States  Flags  accompanying  Flag. 

In  the  British  Navy  the  admirals  are  dis- 
tinguished into  three  classes:  Admirals,  vice- 
admirals,  and  rear-admirals;  the  admiral  carry- 
ing bis  colors  at  the  main,  the  vice-admiral  at 
the  fore,  and  the  rear-admiral  at  the  mizzen- 
mastbead.  In  former  times  each  grade  was  sub- 
divided into  three  sections,  known  as  admirals 
(or  vice  or  rear  admirals)  of  the  red,  of  the 
white,  and  of  the  blue,  respectively.  The  flag 
hoisted  by  the  admiral  (thence  called  a  flag  offi- 
cer) agreed  in  color  with  his  section;  and  all 
the  ships  under  his  command  carried  ensign  and 
pennant  of  the  same  hue;  but  the  distinction  was 
otherwise  without  practical  efTect  and  is  now 
abolished.  Admiral  of  the  fleet  is  a  higher  rank, 
conferred  at  the  will  of  the  sovereign.  The  rates 
of  full  or  sea  pay  of  flag  officers  are  as  follows: 
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Admiral  of  the  fleet,  per  da.j,  £6;  admiral,  £5; 
vice-admiral,  £4;  rear-admiral,  £3.  An  admiral 
commanding-in-chief  receives  £3  a  day  additional 
at  iiome  and  £4  lOs.  abroad,  as  table  money.  In 
1906  there  were  eightj'-seven  flag  officers  on  the 
active  list  in  the  British  Savy :  viz.,  five  admirals 
of  the  fleet,  eleven  admirals,  twenty-three  vice-ad- 
mirals, and  forty-eight  rear-admirals;  and  on  re- 
tired and  reserved  pay,  Ave  admirals  of  tlie  fleet, 
eighty-six  admirals,  forty-nine  vice-admirals,  and 
eighty-six  rear-admirals.  The  admiral  of  the  fleet 
takeft  rank  with  a  field  marshal,  admirals  with 
generals,  vice-admirals  with  lieutenant-generals, 
aad  rear-admirals  with  major-generals. 

ASMZBAIi.  I.  In  entomology,  any  of  sev- 
eral nymphalid  butterflies,  ordinarily  the  "red" 
admiral  [fyrameis  atalanta) ,  common  through- 
out North  Americti,  Europe,  northern  Asia,  and 
Africa.  It  has  an  expanse  of  about  2%  inches, 
and  is  brown,  the  hinder  wings  broadly  margined 
with  red,  including  a  row  of  four  dark  dots ;  the 
same  color  forms  a  cni-ved  diagonal  band  across 
the  fore  wings,  beyond  which  the  angle  of  the 
wing  i.s  spotted  with  Avhitc  and  edged  with  pur- 
ple. ( See  Plate  of  American  Bt:TTEBn.iK8. )  The 
caterpillar  is  1  %  inches  long,  brown  and  spinous ; 
the  chrysalis  is  brown,  naked,  and  suspended  to 
the  food-plant  upon  which  the  larva  has  fed, 
usually  some  species  of  nettle,  hop,  or  related 
plant.  Btrtterflies  of  the  related  genus  Basilar- 
chia  are  called  white  admirals. 

2.  In  conchology,  a  cone  {Conus  ammiralia) 
whose  shell  was  rormerly  rare  and  valuable. 

AIKXIBAXTT,  The.  In  England,  the  state 
department  which  exercises  the  administrative 
functions  of  the  lord  high  admiral,  and  which, 
aecordingly,  has  the  management  of  all  matters 
concerning  the  British  Navy  and  the  royal 
marines.  These  functions  of  the  lord  high  ad- 
aural  have  been  transferred  to  and  vested  in  a 
board  of  commissioners.  (See  Aamtbat.. )  The 
eonstitution  and  functioiw  of  this  body  will  now 
be  described. 

The  board  of  admiralty,  aa  at  present  consti- 
tuted, comprises  five  lords  commissioners  of 
the  admiralty,  who  decide  collectively  on  all 
important  questions.  Besides  this  collective 
or  corporate  action,  each  commissioner  has 
special  duties  assigned  to  him.  There  are  two 
civil  or  political  lords,  and  three  naval  or  sea 
lords.  The  first  lord,  who  is  always  a  cabinet 
minister,  besides  a  general  control,  haa  the  man- 
agement of  naval  estimates,  finance,  political 
an'airs,  slave-trade  prevention,  appointments, 
and  promotions.  The  first  naval  lord  manages 
the  composition  and  distribution  of  the  fleet, 
naval  discipline,  appointment  of  inferior  officers, 
commissioning  ships,  general  instructions,  sail- 
ing orders,  and  the  naval  reserve.  The  second 
naval  lord  attends  to  armaments,  manning  the 
navy,  the  coast-guard,  the  marines,  marine  artil- 
lery, and  naval  apprentices.  The  third  naval 
lord  has  control  over  the  purchase  and  disposal 
of  stores,  victualing  ships,  navy  medical  affairs, 
transports,  convicts,  and  pensioners.  The  junior 
civil  lord  attends  to  accounts,  mail-packets, 
Greenwich  hospital,  naval  chaplains,  and  schools. 
Naval  architecture,  the  building  and  repairing  of 
ahips,  steam  machinery,  and  new  inventions  are 
superintended  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Navy, 
who  is  not  a  member  of  the  board,  but  is  directly 
responsible  to  the  first  lord.  Under  the  lords 
are    the    first    secretary     (parliamentary),    the 


second  secretary  (permanent),  and  the  naval 
secretary  ( professional ) ,  who  manage  the  daily 
office  work.  The  lords  all  resign  when  the  prime 
minister  resigns,  and  those  who  have  seats  in 
Parliament  are  replaced  by  others. 

ASmSALTT  'ZHX.BT.  The  central  and 
maia  passage  of  Puget  Sound  (q.v.),  forming 
in  its  southern  part  the  eastern  branch  of  the 
arm  of  the  sea  which  here  penetrates  the  State  of 
Wadiington.  The  width  varies  from  one  to  ten 
miles,  and  tlie  channel  is  obstructed  by  relatively 
few  islands.  The  coast  line  is  marked  by  a  suc- 
cession of  projecting  points  of  land  and  receding 
minor  inlets,  which  render  the  form  as  a  whole 
exceedingly  irregular.  Seattle,  Tacoma,  and 
Port  Townsend  are  the  chief  cities  on  the  Inlet. 
ITie  channel  has  usually  a  depth  of  several  hun- 
dred feet,  and  thua  offers  valuable  fttcilitiee  for 
transportation. 

ADKIBAXTT  JSTLAXTi  (Map:  Alaska.  J 
4).  An  island  about  80  miles  long,  well  wooded 
and  watered,  included  in  Alaska  (q.v.). 

ASHIBAIiTT  ISLAlfSS.  A  group  of  about 
40  islands,  constituting  a  part  of  the  Bismarck 
Archipelago  (q.v.),  lying  to  the  northeast  of 
New  Guinea,  between  2  and  3°  S.  lat.  and 
146°  18'  and  147°  46'  E.  long. (Map:  East  India 
Islands,  L  6).  The  largest  is  about  50  miles 
long  from  east  to  west,  and  is  covered  with  rich 
vegetation.  They  abound  in  cocoanut  trees  and 
are  inhabited  by  savages.  They  were  discovered 
by  the  Dutch  in  1616  and  became  a  German  pro- 
tectorate in  188.5. 

APIffTRALTY  ULW.  The  system  of  law 
and  procedure  relating  to  maritime  transactions. 
It  owes  its  name  to  the  fact  that  originally  it 
was  administered  in  England  by  the  lord  high 
admiraL  Not  only  its  rules  of  siibstantive  law 
but  its  procedure  were  adopted  from  the  civil 
law,  and  from  such  sea  codes  as  those  of  Rhodes 
(q.v.)  and  Ol4ron  (q.v.).  This  fact,  and  its 
adaptability  to  new  causes  of  action,  which  led 
suitors  to  resort  to  the  admiralty  rather  than  to 
the  common  law  courts,  aroused  the  hostility  of 
the  common  law  bench,  and  bar.  The  contest 
between  the  partisans  of  the  two  systems  which 
followed  resulted  in  contracting  the  jurisdiction 
of  English  admiralty  courts  to  very  narrow 
limits.  Modern  statutes  have  extended  it,  and 
have  also  made  the  Court  of  Admiralty  a  part 
of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  forming  it.  with 
the  courts  of  probate  and  divorce,  into  the  pro- 
bate, divorce,  and  admiralty  division.  At  present 
the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  English  admiralty 
courts  embraces  actions  to  recover  possession 
of  a  ship,  to  recover  damages  for  injuries  to 
shipping,  to  recover  seamen's  wages,  for  salvage, 
for  necessaries  supplied  to  a  ship,  for  bottomry, 
respondentia,  and  mortga^,  for  pilotage  and 
towage,  for  restoration  of  goods  taken  by 
pirates,  and  for  assaults  or  batteries  oa  the  high 
seas. 

By  the  I'nited  States  constitution  (Article 
III.,  §  2),  the  cognizance  of  "all  cases  of  admir- 
alty and  maritime  jurisdiction"  is  granted  to 
the  Federal  judiciary.  The  limits  of  this  grant 
of  judicial  authority  were  in  doubt  for  maay 
years.  On  the  one  hand  it  was  insbted  that 
the  admiralty  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  courts 
was  confined  to  the  cases  cognizable  by  the  Eng- 
lish admiralty  when  our  States  separated  from 
the  mother  country.  On  the  other  hand,  it  waa 
argued  that  the  broad  language  of  the  conatitv- 
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tion  extended  this  jurisdiction  to  all  cases  of 
marrtime  law.  The  latter  view  has  prevailed, 
and  UMlay  the  Federal  courts  of  admiralty  have 
cognizance  of  all  maritime  eases  arising,  not 
only  on  the  hi^h  seas  and  great  lakes,  but  on 
tfanost  all  navigable  rivers  and  canals  within 
the  United  States.  "RTiile  the  United  States  have 
no  conrt  whose  duties  and  jurisdiction  are  con- 
fined to  admiralty  cases,  the  district  courts 
possess  exclusive  original  jurisdiction  over  all 
admiralty  and  maritime  cases.  From  their 
final  decisions  appeals  may  be  taken  to  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  and  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  Federal  courts  sitting  in  admiralty 
have  criminal  as  well  as  civil  jurisdiction;  but 
their  practice  in  criminal  cases  is  similar  to 
that  of  common  law  courts,  including  trial  by 
jnry.  The  State  courts  of  this  country  have  no 
admiralty  jurisdiotion.  Consult:  Benedict,  The 
American  Admiralti/,  Its  Jurisdiction  and  Prac- 
tice (Albany,  1900)  ;  and  Roscoe,  Treatise  on  the 
Jurisdiction  and  Practice  of  the  Admiralty  Divi- 
sion of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  (London, 
1882). 

ASmitALTT  SOTTITD.  A  southern  extea- 
sion  of  the  Strait  of  Magellan  near  its  middle 
part,  penetrating  Tierra  del  Fuego  to  a  distance 
of  nearly  100  miles.  Its  mouth  is  partially 
blacked  by  Da'A'son  Island.  In  the  last  SO  miles 
of  its  extent  its  width  varies  from  5  to  10  miles. 
The  coast  land  is  elevated. 

ASHIS'SION.  In  the  law  of  evidence,  a 
confession  or  acknowledgment  of  a  party  to  an 
action,  made  at  any  time,  as  to  the  existence  of 
a  fact  in  issue.  An  admission  is  valid  evidence 
apiinst  the  party  making  it  at  the  trial  of  the 
action,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  is  never  per- 
mitted to  operate  in  his  favor.  The  compe- 
tency of  this  class  of  evidence  constitutes  a 
well  settled  exception  to  the  so-called  "hearsay 
evidence"  rule,  that  statements  not  made  under 
oath  and  not  subjected  to  the  test  of  cross-exam- 
hiation  at  the  trial  shall  not  be  permitted  to  be 
^ea  in  evidence.  While  admissions  admissible 
m  evidence  are  most  frequently  made  by  a  party 
to  the  action,  they  may  be  made  by  one  acting 
by  his  authority  or  by  one  identical  in  interest 
with  him.  Thus,  admissions  made  by  an  agent, 
or  servant,  or  by  the  husband  or  wife  of  a  party, 
win  he  received  in  evidence  against  him  if  actu- 
ally or  impliedly  authorized  by  him.  Admissions 
made  by  one  claiming  under  the  same  title  or 
interest  as  the  party  are  also  admissible  in  evi- 
dence against  nim.  For  example,  admissions 
made  by  a  deceased  person  during  his  lifetime 
are  admissible  against  his  executor  or  admin- 
istrator, and  admissions  made  by  the  owner  of 
real  estate  with  reference  to  his  title  are  com- 
petent evidence  against  his  grantee,  when  the 
grantee  i.^  a  party  to  an  action  in  which  his 
title  is  in  issue.  In  England  the  doctrine  of 
admissions  made  with  reference  to  title  to  real 
property  has  been  extended  to  apply  to  cases 
of  admissions  made  with  reference  to  title  of 
personal  property  and  negotiable  paper  indorsed 
befcre  due;  but  in  the  United  States  the  ten- 
•lency  has  been  to  limit  the  application  of  the 
mle  to  admissions  made  with  reference  to  real 
property. 

In  criminal  law  admissdons  of  guilt  by  one 
*«!n9ed  of  a  crime  are  technically  known  as 
"oo/cMioiu.  At  common  law  oonfcHsions  were 
IkM  not  to  be  competent  evidence  against  the 


prisoner  when  obtained  by  threats  or  promise 
of  favor,  and  modern  statutes  have  generally 
still  further  limited  the  admissibility  of  confes- 
sions in  criminal  cases. 

AdnUasioti  should  be  distinguished  from  ad- 
mission against  interest,  a  term  which  embraces 
a  distinct  class  of  evidence.  Admissions  against 
interest  are  written  statements  or  book  entries 
made  by  one  against  his  financial  or  proprietaiy 
interest,  and  are  admissible  in  evidence  in  any 
action  in  which  the  truth  of  the  matter  stated 
in  the  admissions  is  in  issue,  provided  the  person 
making  the  admission  be  dead  at  the  time  it  is 
offered  in  evidence.  The  person  making  the 
statement  need  not  represent  or  be  in  privity 
with  a  party  to  the  action  or  have  acted  by  his 
authority.  See  the  works  referred  to  under 
Evidence. 

AB'MOKITIOKISTS.  A  name  applied  to 
the  partisans  of  An  Admonition  to  the  Parlia- 
ment, published  in  1572  by  two  Puritan  clergy- 
men, and  of  the  Second  Admonition  to  the  Par- 
liament, by  Thomas  Cartwright  (q.v.),  the  lea- 
der of  the  sect. 

ASOBX:,  «-d<ya>ft  (Spanish).  A  Spanisii- 
Araerican  name  applied  to  sun-driqd  bricks  made 
from  any  suitable  material  which  becomes  hard- 
ened on  exposure  to  the  sun.  Such  bricks,  em- 
ployed largely  in  the  arid  and  semi-arid  districts 
of  North  America,  are  usually  made  in  two  sixes, 
the  approximate  dimensions  of  which  are  18  by  9 
by  4  inches,  and  16  by  12  by  4  inches.  Those"  of 
the  latter  size  when  laid  alone  are  used  as 
"headers,"  i.e.,  with  the  greatest  dimension  cross- 
wise to  the  length  of  the  wall,  though  a  much 
stronger  wall  results  from  a  combination  of  the 
larger  size  as  headers,  with  the  smaller  as 
"stretchers,"  or  lengthwise  to  the  direction  of  the 
wall.  The  process  of  baking  consists  in  first  ox- 
posing  the  newly  molded  adobes  to  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun  for  a  4ay,  then  turning  tlicni 
for  exposure  of  the  under  face  and  continuing 
the  exposure  for  from  seven  to  fourteen  days, 
eventually  stacking  the  finished  product  under 
cover  till  required  for  use.  Because  of  the  lack 
of  coherency,  adobes  can  be  employed  only  in 
regions  of  limited  rainfall.  Many  of  the  bricks 
made  in  ancient  Egypt,  Assyria,  and  Babylonia 
were  made  of  clay  mixed  with  straw  and  baked  in 
the  sun. 

Adobe  Soil.  A  term  applied  to  certain  cliiy 
soils  in  the  southwestern  portions  of  the  Fuitcd 
States,  which,  when  moist,  are  of  exceeding  plas- 
ticity, and  when  dry  are'  of  such  coherency  n» 
to  prohibit  easy  tillage.  These  soils  may  be 
rendered  tillable  and  very  fertile  by  plowinf: 
into  the  moist  clay  considerable  quantities  of 
snnd  loam.    See  Clay  and  Brick. 

ADOLSSCEKCE.  Tlie  period  of  life  extend- 
ing from  puberty  (q.v.)  to  the  age  of  21  in 
females  and  25  in  males.  It  is  marked  by  active 
growth,  especially  in  the  osseous  anil  muscular 
systems,  and  certain  vascular  tissues.  The  re- 
productive organs  reach  their  full  maturity  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the  period,  at  which  time 
there  is  a  partial  cessation  of  the  exaggerated 
nutritive  activity  prevailing  throughout  the  ear- 
lier part.  During  adolescence  the  mind  becomes 
conscious  of  new  capabilities;  self-assurance  imd 
constructive  and  originating  tendencies  become 
apparent.  In  the  boy,  extravagant  plans,  con- 
ceit, and  egoism  are  prominent  characteristics; 
ii!  the  girl  idealizing,  reverie,  and  romantic  in:ag- 
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ination.  It  is  apparent  tliat  the  sexual  and 
mental  development  occurring  during  this  period 
render  proper  training  and  influence  during  adol- 
escence of  the  utmost  importance.  Consult:  Hall, 
Adolescence,  2  volumes  (New  York,  1904). 
ADOIil*,  King  of  Germany.  See  Adolphub. 
ADOLF,  a'ddlf,  I.  (?-1220).  Archbishop  of 
Cologne  from  1194  to  1205.  He  was  one  of  the 
foremost  opponents  of  the  Hohenstaufen'  dynasty, 
and  despite  his  oath  of  fealty  to  Frederick  II., 
and  in  defiance  of  the  will  of  the  majority,  he 
nominated  Otto  IV.  of  Brunswick,  and  crowned 
him  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  June  9,  1198.  He  fore- 
stalled the  papal  influence  upon  the  imperial 
election,  and  when  finally  Otto  revealed  his  in- 
ability to  protect  his  adherents  against  Philip 
of  Swabia,  Adolf  crowned  his  opponent  (1205). 
He  was  excommunicated,  and  deposed  in  1205. 

ADOLF  1.  (1353-90).  Archbishop  of  Mainz. 
In  1371  he  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Speyer,  and 
two  years  later,  after  the  death  of  his  rival. 
John,  succeeded  to  the  see  of  Mainz.  When,  at 
the  instigation  of  Charles  IV.,  and  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Pope,  the  Landgrave  of  Thuringia 
sought  to  bring  about  his  deposition,  Adolf  firmly 
maintained  his  ground,  and  upon  the  outbreak  of 
a  schism  in  the  Church  obtained  the  papal  sanc- 
tion of  Clement  VII.  (Antipope)  and  Urban  VI. 
ADOLF,  WiLHELM  August  Kabl  Friedricii 
(1817-1905).  Grand  Duke  of  Luxemburg,  pre- 
viouslj'  Duke  of  Nassau,  the  eldest  son  of  Duke 
William  of  Nassau  by  his  first  wife,  Princess 
Louise  of  Saxe-Hildburghausen.  He  succeeded 
his  father,  as  Duke  of  Nassau,  August  20,  1839. 
His  anti-progressive  policy  led  in  1848  to  a  revolt 
which,  however,  was  speedily  suppressed.  In 
the  first  Schleswig-Holstein  War  he  commanded 
a  brigade  of  German  troops.  In  the  war  of  18GG, 
he  sided  with  Austria,  and  as  a  result  was  de- 
prived of  his  territory.  During  the  illness  of 
King  William  III.  of  the  Netherlands,  Adolf,  as 
next  of  kin,  succeeded  as  Grand  Duke  of  Lux- 
emburg, the  ruler  of  which  he  became  upon  the 
death  of  William  III.  (November  23,  1890).  He 
■died  November  17,  1905,  and  was  succeeded  by 
liis  son  Wilhelm  Alexander  (bom  1852). 

ADOLPHE,  &'ddlf'.  An  important  novel  by 
Benjamin  Constant  de  Rebecque,  published  in 
I8I6.  In  the  hero,  Adolphe,  is  found  a  realistic 
presentation  of  the  author's  sentimental  experi- 
ence with  Madame  de  StaSl. 

ADOL'FHTTS,  or  ADOLFH,  of  Nabbait 
(1260-98).  King  of  Germany.  He  was  the  son 
of  Walram,  Count  of  Nassau.  He  was  elected  to 
auooeed  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg,  and  was  crowned 
King  of  the  Romans  (June  24,  1292).  Adolphus 
agreed  to  assist  England  in  her  war  with  France 
for  a  large  subsidy,  but  failed  to  fulfill  his  agree- 
ment. For  certain  high-handed  acts  he  was  sum- 
moned before  the  college  of  electoral  princes.  He 
refused  to  appear,  and  was  formally  deposed  in 
Jane,  1298,  the  crown  being  transferred  to  Ru- 
dolph's son,  Albert.  Adolphus  took  the  field,  and 
was  killed  in  the  first  battle.  Consult:  Preger, 
Alirecht  von  Oesterreich  und  Adolf  von  Nassau 
(Leipzig,  1869). 

ADOLPHTTS  FKBDEBICS  ( 1710  71 ) .  Duke 
oT  Holstein-Gottorp.  and,  later.  King  of  Sweden. 
He  was  elected  successor  to  the  Swedish  throne 
in  1743.  and  became  king  in  1751,  but  the  royal 
authority  was  so  circumscribed  by  the  rouncil  of 
the  states  that  he  was  only  a  nominal  king.    In 


1769  he  offered  to  resign,  but,  on  some  conces- 
sions hy  the  nobles,  was  induced  to  retain  the 
throne  till  his  death,  when  his  son,  Giistavus 
III.,  succeeded  him. 

ADOLPHTTS,  John  (1768-1845).  An  Eng- 
lish historian  and  lawyer,  born  in  London.  He 
was  celebrated  in  criminal  practice,  and  gained 
much  credit  in  the  defense  of  Arthur  Thistle- 
wood,  charged  with  treason  in  the  Cato  Street 
conspiracy  in  London,  1820.  His  best  known 
work  is  the  History  of  England  from  the  Acces- 
sion of  George  III.  (7  volumes,  1802-45). 

ADONAI,  5d'd-nfl'l  or  ft-dd'nt  (Heb.  lord,  or 
my  lord,  in  the  sense  of  master).  A  term 
adopted  in  the  Old  Testament  as  the  conven- 
tional pronunciation  of  the  name  of  God,  which 
is  written  with  four  consonants,  Y  H  W  H, 
and  which  was  probably  read  Y^ahweh.    See  Je- 

HOVAlt. 

ADCNAI.    See  Adonis. 

AD'ONAIS.  The  title  of  an  elegy  written 
by  Shelley  in  1821  upon  the  death  of  the  poet 
Keats,  who  is  therein  likened  to  Adonis  in  his 
untimely  end. 

AD'ONAI  SHdEO.  See  Communistic  So- 
cieties. 

ADCNT  BE'ZEK.    See  Adosi-Zedek. 
ADONIC  VEBSE.     A  dactyl   and  spondee 

( — >^w| ),or   dactyl   and   trochee    ( — w 

^1  — •-•  I ) .  adapted  to  light,  lively  versification, 
M  in  the  famous  hymn: 

"Plaiidlteccpll: 
RIdeat  iether,"ete. 

ADONIJAH,  ild'A-nl'jft  (Heb.  Yahweh  is 
Lord).  A  son  of  David  and  Haggith  (I.  Kings 
ii  :  21),  bom  at  Hebron.  After  Absalom's  death 
be  was  the  natural  heir  to  the  throne,  and  was 
!>upported  by  Joab  and  Abiathar.  He  called  to- 
gether his  sympathizers  at  a  sacred  stone  near 
Jerusalem  (T.  Kings  i  :  9),  but  Benaiah,  the  cap- 
tain of  the  bodyguard,  Zadok,  the  priest,  and 
Nathan,  the  prophet,  succeedeid  by  the  aid  of 
Bathsheba  in  getting  the  king's  consent  to  the 
immediate  enthronement  of  Solomon.  Adonijah 
sought  refuge  at  the  horns  of  the  altar.  Solomon 
saved  his  life;  but  when  he  afterward  demanded 
Abishag,  David's  concubine,  for  a  wife,  it  was 
considered  a  plot  for  the  throne,  and  Solomon 
ordered  Benaiah  to  kill  him. 

ADCNIS  (Gk.  "Aduvjc).  A  youthful  hunter, 
beloved  by  Aphrodite,  but  slain' by  a  boar  sent, 
according  to  one  version,  by  the  jealous  Ares. 
Aphrodite  descended  to  the  lower  world  and  won 
from  Persephone  permission  for  her  favorite  to 
return  to  the  light  for  a  time  every  year. 
Another  and  seemingly  older  myth  makes  Aphro- 
dite and  Persephone  quarrel  for  the  possession  of 
the  beautiful  infant.  Zeus  finally  decided  that 
he  should  spend  four  months  with  each  of  the 
goddesses  and  four  months  as  he  chose.  The 
legends  about  Adonis  have  sprung  from  the  rites 
of  the  Adonia,  a  festival  celebrated  in  midsum- 
mer. On  one  day  the  loving  union  of  Aphrodite 
and  Adonis  was  represented,  and  on  the  other 
the  sorrow  caused  by  his  death.  AH  the  funeral 
rites  were  performed  by  women  about  little 
images  of  Adonis.  A  special  feature  was  the 
"gardens  of  Adonis,"  potsherds  filled  with  earth, 
in  which  quick-growing  plants,  such  as  lettuce 
and  fennel,  were  sown.  After  the  burial  these 
were  thrown  into  springs.    The  Adonia  was  a 
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woman's  festival,  and  seems  to  have  been  cele- 
brated chiefly  by  courtesans  and  others  associ- 
ated in  the  worship  of  Aphrodite.  It  is  obvi- 
ously the  worship  of  a  spirit  of  vegetation,  who 
is  believed  to  have  a  short  life,  die,  and  then  rise 
again  to  renewed  life  for  a  season.  Similar  rites 
were  widely  spread,  and  in  Phoenicia  were  associ- 
ated with  Thammuz.  The  theory  that  the  name 
and  worship  of  Adonis  are  Semitic  is  not  proved, 
though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  form  of  the 
earlier  Greek  cult  was  powerfully  influenced  by 
the  ecstatic  and  orgiastic  rites  of  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  peoples. 

ADONTS.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Ranunculacee.  The  species  are  all  herba- 
ceous— some  of  them  annual  and  some  perennial. 
Several  are  natives  of  Europe,  but  only  one, 
Adonis  autumnalis,  sometimes  called  Pheasant's 
Kye,  is  a  doubtful  native  of  Great  Britain,  where 
it  occurs  as  a  weed  in  wheat  fields.  It  has 
become  sparingly  naturalized  in  several  places  in 
the  United  States.  Its  bright  scarlet  petals 
have  obtained  for  it  the  name  of  Flos  Adonis, 
their  color  having  been  fancifully  ascribed  to 
their  being  stained  with  the  blood  of  Adonis.  It 
is  a  well-known  ornament  of  our  gardens,  in 
which  also  Adonis  testivalis  frequently  appears, 
and  Adonis  vemalis,  a  perennial  species  common 
upon  the  lower  hills  of  the  middle  and  south  of 
Germany,  with  early  and  beautiful  flowers. 

ADO'KI-ZE'DEK  (Heb.,  Zedek  is  lord).  A 
king  of  Jerusalem  who  opposed  resistance  to  the 
invasion  of  southern  Palestine  by  tribes  after- 
ward forming  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
about  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  B.C. 
Zedek  was  a  god  worshiped  in  Syria  and  south- 
ern Arabia.  The  account  in  Judges  i.  is  more 
credible  than  that  in  Joshua  x.  Adoni-bezek  is 
probably  a  scribal  error  for  Adoni-zedek.  No 
place  called  Bezek  has  been  found,  and  "Lord  of 
Bezek"  would  not  be  a  natural  name.  No  god 
by  the  name  of  Bezek  is  known.  On  the  other 
hand,  Adoni-zedek  reminds  one  strongly  of  Mel- 
chizedek,  "Zedek  is  king,"  another  ruler  of 
Jerusalem  (Genesis  xiv). 

ADOPTIAN  CONTBOVEBSY,  The.  An 
echo  of  the  Arian  controversy.  It  originated 
toward  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  in  Spain. 
the  country  in  which  tlie  doctrine  of  Arius  had 
longest  held  out.  Elipandus,  Archbishop  of  Tole- 
do, and  Felix,  the  learned  bishop  of  Urgel, 
advanced  the  opinion  that  Christ,  in  respect  of 
his  divine  nature,  was  doubtless  by  nature  and 
generation  the  Son  of  God;  but  that  as  to  his 
human  nature,  he  must  be  considered  as  only 
declared  and  "adopted"  through  the  divine  grace 
to  be  the  flrst-born  son  of  God  (Romans  viii  : 
29),  just  as  all  holy  men  are  to  be  adopted  as 
sons  of  God,  although  in  a  less  lofty  sense.  The 
flame  of  controversy  thus  kindled  spread  into 
the  Frankish  Empire,  the  special  domain  of 
"Catholic"  Christianity,  and  gave  occasion  to 
two  synods,  one  held  at  Ratisbon  (792),  and 
another  at  Frankfort  (794),  in  which  Charle- 
magne took  part  in  person,  and  which  con- 
demned Adoptianism  as  heresy.  The  Catholic 
doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  two  natures  of  Christ 
in  one  divine  person  and  the  consequent  impos- 
sibility of  there  being  a  twofold  Son — an  origi- 
nal and  an  adopted — was  upheld  by  Alcuin  and 
the  other  learned  men  of  Charlemagne's  court. 
At  the  synod  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  (799),  Felix, 
yielding   to  compulsion,  recanted  his  opinions, 


without,  as  it  would  seem,  being  convinced.  Eli- 
pandus adhered  fanatically  to  his  views,  which 
were  in  after  times  defended  by  Folmar  (1160), 
Durandus  (died  1334),  and  the  Protestant  divine 
Calixtus  (died  1656).  Adoptianism  has  been 
erroneously  attributed  to  Duns  Scotus. 

ADOP'TION  (Lat.  ndoptio,  a  taking  or  re- 
ceiving of  one  in  place  of  a  child,  from  ad,  to  + 
optare,  to  choose,  select).  A  legal  institution  of 
much  importance  in  early  society,  because  of  the 
importance  attached  to  the  perpetuation  of 
household  worship  (particularly  the  worship  of 
deceased  ancestors)  ;  also  because  before  the  in- 
troduction of  testaments  an  heir  could  be  cre- 
ated only  by  adoption.  In  Roman  law  there  were 
two  forms  of  adoption:  viz.,  adrogation  and 
adoption  in  the  strict  sense.  Adrogation  was  the 
earlier  form.  It  was  possible  only  where  the 
person  to  be  adopted  was  an  independent  person 
(»«»  juris),  i.e.,  was  not  under  the  authority  of 
a  father  or  grandfather.  It  took  place  origin- 
ally in  the  patrician  assembly  (comitia  curiata) 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  pontiflces.  Under 
the  emperors  it  was  effected  by  an  imperial  re- 
script. Adoption  in  the  strict  sense  was  the 
transfer  of  a  person  from  the  authority  of  his 
father  or  grandfather  into  the  paternal  author- 
ity of  the  adoptive  father.  It  was  accomplished 
by  formal  acts  in  the  presence  of  a  magistrate. 
It  was  usually  requisite,  alike  in  adrogation  and 
adoption,  that  the  adoptive  father  should  have 
no  children  at  the  time,  and  no  reasonable  pros- 
pect of  having  any.  He  was  also  required  to  be 
eighteen  years  older  than  the  person  adopted. 
Females  could  not  be  adrogated,  nor,  until  the 
third  century,  could  they  adrogate.  They  could 
be  adopted,  but  they  could  not  adopt.  The  effect 
of  adrogation  was  to  place  the  adopted  person 
in  the  same  legal  position  for  nearly  all  pur- 
poses as  a  child  born  in  wedlock.  The  same  re- 
sults originally  attached  to  adoption,  but  Jus- 
tinian introduced  important  restrictions.  Adop- 
tion was  unknown  to  the  law  of  the  Teutonic 
nations;  and  though  most  of  the  States  of  the 
Continent  have  borrowed  it,  with  some  modifica- 
tions, from  the  Roman  law,  it  has  never  existed 
as  an  institution  in  England  or  Scotland,  either 
at  common  law  or  by  statute. 

As  English  common  law  made  no  provision 
for  the  adoption  of  children,  the  subject  is  regu- 
lated by  statute  in  many  States  of  the  United 
States.  While  State  legislation  upon  this  topic 
differs  in  detail,  its  characteristic  features  are 
as  follows:  .4ny  inhabitant  of  the  State,  of 
legal  age,  and  competent  to  contract,  may  adopt 
a  chilj,  provided  that  the  spouse  of  a  married 
adopter,  the  living  parents  of  the  adopted,  and 
the  child,  also,  if  above  a  certain  age  (usually 
twelve  or  fourteen  years),  consent  in  writing 
to  the  adoption.  In  some  States  the  transac- 
tion is  consummated  by  an  order  of  court,  in 
others  by  a  deed  duly  acknowledged  and  re- 
corded. As  the  claims  of  an  adopted  child 
are  in  derogation  of  the  common  law  rights 
of  the  heirs  and  next  of  kin  of  the  adopter, 
our  courts  are  disposed  to  put  a  strict  con- 
struction on  these  statutes,  and  to  treat  as 
invalid  an  adoption  which  has  not  been  made 
in  a  manner  which  conforms  to  every  stat- 
utory requirement.  As  a  rule,  the  legal  relation 
between  adopting  parents  and  adopted  children 
is  that  of  natural  parent  and  child,  including  the 
powers  of  parental  control,  the  duties  of  filial 
obedience,   and    reciprocal    property   rights    by 
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tnheritftnee.  In  »  few  States,  however,  tiie 
adopting  parent  does  not  inherit  from  the  adopt- 
ed child.  Consult:  Stimson,  Amerioan  Statute 
Late  (Boston,  188ft)  ;  Schonter,  Treatise  on  the 
Law  of  Domegtic  RtlativM  (Boston,  1800)  ; 
Woodruff,  Selection  of  Caaea  on  Domestic  Rela- 
tions and  the  Law  of  Persons  (New  York,  1897) ; 
and  see  Parent  and  Child. 

AB'OBATIOS'.  A  terra  originally  applied 
among  the  Romans  to  an  act  of  homage  or  wor- 
ship performed  by  raising  the  hand  to  the  mouth 
(liat.  ad  OS,  whence  the  word),  kissing  it,  and 
then  waving  it  toward  the  object  of  reverence. 
It  was  natural  to  extend  to  great  men  the 
formal  adoration  at  first  paid  only  to  deities, 
and  the  Roman  emperors  were  saluted  by  bowing 
or  kneeling,  touching  the  imperial  robe,  and 
kissing  the  hand  that  did  so.  In  eastern  cotm- 
tries  the  form  of  adoration  was  to  fall  on  the 
knees  at  a  prince's  feet,  strike  the  forehead  on 
the  ground,  and  kiss  the  floor.  On  the  same  prin- 
ciple it  may  be  said  that  the  modem  practice  of 
kissing  a  sovereign's  hand  is  a  form  of  adora- 
tion ;  and  similarly  the  custom  at  Rome  of  kiss- 
ing the  cross  embroidered  on  the  Pope's  slipper. 
WTiile  the  term  adoration  is  very  generally  em- 
ployed nowadays  to  express  a  mental  attitude 
toward  God,  it  may  be  well  to  remember  "that 
both  it  and  the  similar  term  worship  had  a 
much  more  limited  sense:  thus,  in  the  Englisb 
marriage  service  the  bridegroom  says  to  the 
bride:  "With  my  body  I  thee  worship  and  wit* 
all  my  worldly  goods  I  thee  endow."  Thus,  too, 
as  a  matter  of  theological  terms,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Chtrrch  makes  a  distinction  between 
latria,  the  worship  due  to  God  alone,  and  dulia, 
that  given  to  the  angels  and  saints. 

ADOBATION  OV  OTES  HOSAC'TTI.ATS 
IiAKS,  Thx.  a  celebrated  altar  painting  is 
the  cathedral  ot  Ghent,  Belgium,  by  the  Flemish 
artists  Hubert  and  Jan  van  Eyck.  It  represents 
Christ  surrounded  by  the  saints,  and  on  the 
lower  panels  the  sacrifice  of  the  lamb. 

ADOKATIOV  OF  THE  XJL'OtL  The  wor- 
ship of  the  infant  Christ  by  the  wise  men,  a 
frequent  subject  in  religious  art.  Among  the 
well  known  works  with  this  title  are  pictures 
by  the  following  artists: 

Giovanni  Bellini,  in  the  National  Gallery, 
liondon. 

Sandro  Botticelli,  a  painting  on  wood  (date 
about  1480)  in  the  V!R-/A  Gallery,  Florence.  His 
three  wi.se  men  have  the  faces  of  Cosimo,  Giuli- 
ano,  and  Giovanni  de'  Medici. 

Albert  Dflrer  (1504),  also  in  the  UfBzi. 

Domenico  Ghirlandajo,  in  the  church  of  S«nta 
Maria  degli  Imiocenti,  Florence  (1488),  and 
another,  on  wood,  in  the  Uffizi   (1487). 

Vittore  Pisano,  in  the  Berlin  Gallery. 

Rembrandt  (1657),  in  Buckingham  Palace, 
London. 

Rubens,  who  produced  a  number  of  paintings 
of  this  subject,  for  various  churches,  the  mag- 
nificence of  eostimie  which  it  permitted  in  the 
three  kings  being  well  suited  to  his  taste.  Not- 
able among  them  is  the  one  now  in  the  museum 
at  Brussels,  representing  the  child  as  held  erect 
by  his  mother.  Others  are  in  the  Antwerp 
museum  and  in  the  Louvre,  Paris. 

II  Sodoma  (Giovanni  Antonia  Bansi),  an  altar 
piece  in  the  church  pf  San  Agostino.  at  Siena. 

Stephan  Lochner,  in  his  famous  triptych,  the 
"Dombild,"  in  the  cathedral  of  Cologne. 


Tintoretto,  in  the  Scnola  di  San  Rooco,  Venice, 
a  picture  especially  praised  by  Raskin. 

Paolo  Veronese  (Cagliari) ,  by  whom  theie  are 
paintings  with  this  title  in  the  National  Gallery, 
Ijond<m,  in  the  Brera,  Milan,  and  notably  one 
in  the  gallery  at  Dresden. 

ASOVA,  i'diSST'.  A  river  in  France,  rising 
■ear  Tourmalct,  in  the  department  of  Hautes- 
ry»*n«e8  (Map;  France,  E  8).  It  flows  through 
the  department  of  Gcrs  and  the  fertile  part  of 
the  department  of  Landes,  and  enters  the  At- 
lantic below  Bayonne,  after  a  course  of  200  miles. 
It  receives  several  tributaries,  and  is  navigable 
to  the  extent  of  80  miles.  Bagnftres-de-Bigorre, 
celebrated  for  its  hot  baths,  is  situated  on  the 
Adour. 

AJXrWJi,  »'dft-ft,  or  ADTTA,  ft'd?55-ft.  The 
capital  of  the  Abyssinian  province  of  Tigr6,  situ- 
ated in  14°  12'  N.  lat.  and  39°  3'  E.  long.  (Map: 
Africa,  H  3).  It  has  an  excellent  climate  on 
account  of  its  elevated  location,  and  was,  prior 
to  the  Italian  campaign  of  1896,  one  of  the  best 
built  cities  of  Abyssinia.  At  present  a  con- 
siderable part  of  it  is  in  ruins,  bnt  it  will 
probably  be  soon  restored  to  its  former  con- 
dition, as  the  town  is  an  important  commer- 
cial centre  and  is  on  the  route  of  the  proposed 
railway  line  from  Massowah  to  Gondar.  Its  pop- 
ulation was  formerly  about  3000,  but  is  probably 
less  now.  Adowa  was  the  scene  of  the  defeat 
(rf  the  Italian  troops  imder  Oeaeral  Baratieri 
by  the  Afcyssinians  on  March  I,  18iM.  Consult: 
Setetin,  "La  bataille  d'Adoma:  Etade  ta«?tiqoe," 
in  volumes  IX.  and  X.,  JoitmtUs  4es  Sciences 
Itaitairca  (Paris,  1901). 

AT^TtA,  a'dr&.  A  seaport  tow*  of  Spain,  in 
the  province  of  Granada,  49  miles  southeast  of 
Granada.  It  is  situated  on  the  shore  of  the 
Mediterranean,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Adra  (Map: 
Spain,  D  4).  The  ancient  Abdera,  founded  by 
the  Ph(enicians,  was  on  a  hill,  at  the  base  of 
which  the  modern  town  stands,  in  a  situation 
unhealthful  on  account  of  swamps.  The  port 
is  not  good,  being  much  exposed  to  the  \vinA. 
Lead  mines  in  the  neighborhood  give  employ- 
ment to  many  of  the  inhabitants  and  trade  to 
the  port.  Among  other  exports  are  grapes, 
wheat,  and  sugar.     Pop.,  1900,  11,246. 

AIOtAIir',  Pu>BEBT  (1775-1843).  An  Irish- 
American  mathematician,  bom  at  Carrickfergus. 
During  the  Irish  rebellion  of  1798  he  was 
wounded  and  escaped  to  America,  where  he 
became  a  teacher  of  mathematics  and  occupied 
chairs  at  Rutgers  (1810-13),  Columbia  (1813- 
23),  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  (1827- 
34).  He  was  editor  of  the  Mathematical  niary 
(1825-29),  and  prepared  an  edition  of  Hutton's 
ifathematics.  His  original  work  includes  papers 
on  the  shape  and  size  of  the  earth  and  on  gravity. 

ADBAJCStELECH  ( Babyl.  Adnrmalik.  Adar 
is  king).  1.  A  go(i  worshiped  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Sepharvnim  after  they  had  been  deported 
to  Samaria  by  Sargon  (II.  Kings  xvii  :  24,  81). 
Sepharvaim  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  Babylo- 
nian Sippar.  and  Adrar-»nelech  a  divinity  Adar- 
malik.  But  Sepharvaim  is  more  likely  to  be 
the  Shabara'in  of  the  Babylonian  chronicle,  the 
Sibraim  of  Ejiekiel  xlvii  :  16,  a  city  near  Damas- 
cus. Shamash,  not  Ninib  or  Adar,  was  the  god 
of  Sippar.  Adar  is  known  to  have  been  wor- 
shipped in  Phtsnicia.  The  identification  ol 
Adar  with  a  Melech,  or  Milk,  demanding  hmian 
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saeriflces,  also  points  to  "Syria  ratber  than  to 
Babylonia,  where  there  is  ne  ifvidenoe  thaft  such 
sacrifices  were  offered. 

2.  A  son  of  SenBacherft  ^vlm,  "togetfaer  witk 
his  brcfther  Sbar-ezer,  killed  his  father  while 
he  was  worebrpping  in  the  temple  of  NisroA, 
his  god,  and  then  fled  to  Ararat  (II.  Kings  xix  ■: 
87).  The  Babyloirian  chronicle  {KoiUnaohrift- 
Uche  Bibliotkek,  II.,  281 )  mentions  only  one  sob. 
It  is  possible  that  a  letter  to  "ShaT-itir-Ashar, 
king  of  the  world,"  gives  ns  the  throne  name  «* 
this  son,  abbTe^•lated  in  the  Hebrew  as  Shar- 
ezei%  who  held  the  throne  from  the  20th  Tebet 
to  the  2d  Adar,  081,  and  that  Adad-malik,  cor- 
mpted  Adar-malik  was  his  private  name.  The 
murder  midonbtedly  took  place  in  Babylon, 
according  to  a  statement  of  Ashur-banipal,  and 
the  temple  was  then  the  T-zapla  of  Mordntc, 
the  name  of  this  god  having  been  intentionalh^ 
distorted,  as  in  the  case  of  Abd-nego  for  Abd- 
nebo.  Consult  Wincklcr,  in  Schrader's  Die  KeM- 
inschriften  und  dot  Alte  Testament  (Leipeig, 
1902). 

AIDKAB,  ft-drftT'.  A  region  in  the  wetrtera 
part  of  Sahara,  east  of  the  Spanish  possessio* 
of  Rio  de  Oro,  of  which  it  formerly  constitirke* 
a  part  (Map:  Africa,  C  2).  Its  area  is  esti- 
mated at  abont  30,090  square  miles,  and  it  ooB- 
tains  a  considerable  portion  of  fertile  land  «* 
which  grain  and  dates  are  raised.  Its  poritiov 
on  the  caravan  route  of  Morocco  gives  it  consid- 
erable commercial  importance.  The  inhabitants 
are  mostly  Berbers.  Ir.  aceordanfle  with  the 
agreement  of  1892  it  forms  at  present  a  part  of 
French  Sahara.  The  chief  town  is  Wadan,  with 
a  population  of  about  4060. 

ASKASTE,  A'4r&8t'.  The  hero  of  Mcdidre^ 
comedy  Le  8icilien,  on  Famour  peintre  (^.v.), 
from  whose  disguise  as  an  artist  comes  t&e  «uh- 
title  of  the  piece. 

AD'KASTEI'A  (Ok.  'A6p6arttiA.  In  Orecian 
mythology,  the  Cretan  njmiph  ty  whom  the 
infant  Zens  was  cared  for  in  the  oave  on  Mount 
Dicte,  at  his  mothCT's  requeMi.  The  name  « 
also  applied  to  Rhea  herself  and  to  Nemesis. 

Al)BASTTJS(Gk. 'AJpoirroj,  Adragtos).  King 
of  Argos,  who  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to 
Polynices,  son  of  (Edipus  (q.v.),  and  led  the 
expedition  of  tlie  "Seven  against  Thebes"  to 
restore  Polynices  to  the  throne.  As  was  predicted 
by  AmphiaraOs  (q.v.),  Adrastus  alone  escaped 
alive.  A  later  story  makes  him  die  of  grief 
at  the  death  of  his  son  in  the  war  of  the  Epigoni 
against  Thebes.  Adrastus  was  worshipped  at 
Sieyon,  Mcgara,  Athens,  Argos,  and  in  the  Tread. 
See  Epioom;  Eteocl-es  .\yo  Polvkices. 

ASKENAIjIK.  a  medicine  made  from  the 
suprarenal  capsules  (q.v.). 

ASKBTS,  A'drt',  Fiun(;oi8  re  Beaumont, 
Baron  des  (1513-87).  A  French  Protestant  sol- 
dier, from  1502  prominent  for  persecuting  the 
Catliolics  of  DauphinC  and  Provence.  He  was 
bom  at  the  Chateau  de  la  Frette,  Dauphin^,  early 
entered  the  army,  and  during  the  wars  of  the 
League  achieved  a  reputation  for  cruelty  on  the 
Huguenot  side  corresponding  to  that  of  the  Duke 
of  Guise  or  the  notorious  Monthic  among  the 
Catholics.  His  acts,  however,  appear  to  have  been 
dictated  less  by  religious  fanaticism  than  by 
predilection  for  the  career  of  brigand  and  bravo. 
Having  assumed  the  style  of  lieutenant-general 
of  the  King,  he  organized  pillage  and  murder  on 
a    large    scale,    and,    as    Martin    {Bistoire   de 


France)  testifies,  he  left  among  the  simple  peas- 
antry a,  name  repeated  for  oenturies  as  synony- 
mous with  destruction.  Many  interesting  tales 
r^ardihg  him  are  «till  preserved.  Cltiouitely  be 
accepted  the  Roman  faith.  For  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  his  doings,  coa^ult  Besa,  Bistoire 
eooI^SMMTtifwe  dee  BgUaes  R^formiea  (edited  by 
BaniD,  Cu«itz  and  K.  Jieuss,  Palis,  1683-89,  3 
vohimes). 

ftT>TtT^,  tl'dr^a  (ancient  Adria,  Atria, 
Badria,  or  Batria).  An  q>iscopal  city  of  Italy, 
province  of  Rovigo,  16  miles  southwest  of  Venice 
(Map:  Italy,  G  2).  It  was  originally  an  island, 
and  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  was  a  station  for 
the  fleet  and  a  flourishing  port.  After  the  fall  ol 
the  empire  frequent  inundations  of  the  Po  and 
the  Adige,  caused  by  the  bad  state  of  the  dikes, 
brought  down  alluvial  soil  and  gradually  extend- 
ed the  land  until  Adria  attached  itself  to  the 
continent.  It  is  now  14  miles  from  the  Adriatic 
The  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  that  was  sacked  and 
burned  by  the  Venetians  in  the  fifteenth  century 
are  sonth  of  the  present  citj'  and  several  meters 
below  the  surface.  The  chief  trade  is  in  wine, 
cattle,  grain,  silk,  linen,  leather,  and  pottery. 
Pop.,  1901,  1B,«78, 

AntKIAV.    SomwB  onperor.  See  Haosuit. 

A'DKIAK.  The  county  seat  Of  IienKWce  Oo., 
Mich.,  tm  the  Raisin  Rivor,  at  the  intersection 
of  the  Wabash,  Lake  Shore,  Detroit,  Toledo  aad 
Ironton  railroads,  70  miles  southwest  of  Detroit 
(Map:  Michigan,  J  7).  It  was  settled  in  18S6, 
incorpomted  a«  a  village  1828,  and  as  a  city 
1853.  It  is  the  seat  of  Adrian  College,  a  Metho- 
dist Protestant  institution,  and  of  the  State  In- 
dustrial Home  for  Girls.  Adrian  has  important 
industrial  interests,  including  extensive  wire  fence 
»"orks,  «teel  post  wor'.s,  and  piano  and  organ 
works,  and  manufactures  rural  mail  boxes,  mail- 
b«K  posts,  etc.  It  is  governed  by  a  charter  adopted 
in  1861  and  revised  in  1897,  which  provides  for 
a  mayor,  elected  annually,  and  a  city  council  of 
twelve  members.  Adrian  carries  on  its  public 
works  bv  citv  labor  under  city  supcrvi.sion.  Pop., 
1890,  8756;  1900,  9654;  1904,  10,680. 

ADHIAV.  The  name  of  six  popes,  two  of 
them  of  considerable  interest.  Adrian  I.,  Pope 
772-795,  invited  Charlemagne  to  enter  Italy.  His 
letters  are  iii  Mignc,  Pat.  Lat.,  xcviii. — Adbi- 
AN  II.,  Pope  867-872.  His  letters  are  in  ^lipne, 
Pat.  Lat.,  cxxii.  and  cxxix. — Adrian  III. 
(Agapetus),  Pope  884-885.  He  was  the  first  occu- 
pant of  the  papal  chair  to  change  his  name  on 
election. — .'Vdbian  IV.  ( Nicholas  Brakspere) ,  Pope 
1 154-59.  He  was  by  birth  an  Englishman,  the  only 
one  of  that  nation  who  ever  sat  in  the  papal 
chair.  His  father  became  a  monk  in  the  Bene- 
dictine monastery  of  St.  Albans,  and  so  Adrinn 
was  in  early  life  thrown  on  the  world.  He  be- 
came first  a  lay  brother  or  servant  in  the  mon- 
astery of  St.  Rufus,  about  50  miles  south  of 
Lyons,  Prance,  then  successively  regular  monk, 
prior,  and  in  1137  was  elected  abbot.  His  zeal 
for  strict  discipline  raised  a  combination  to  de- 
fame his  character,  and  he  had  to  appear  before 
Eugenius  III.  at  Rome.  Here  he  not  only 
cleared  himself  of  all  charges,  but  gained  the 
esteem  of  the  Pope,  who  appointed  him  Cardinal- 
bishop  of  Albano  in  1146,  and,  later,  delegate  to 
Scandinavia.  On  the  death  of  Anastasius  IV^. 
in  1154,  he  was  raised  to  the  papal  see.  Adrian 
had  great  trouble  with  the  Romans,  who  disliked 
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his  pretensions,  and  were  influenced  by  Arnold  of 
Brescia,  whom  he  caused  to  be  put  to  death.  He 
was  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Emperor  Freder- 
ick I.,  until  his  high  notions  of  the  papal  supre- 
macy, which  he  carried  as  far  as  even  Gregory 
VII.,  led  to  the  beginning  of  that  long  contest  of 
the  popes  against  the  house  of  Hohenstaufen, 
which  ended  in  the  destruction  of  the  dynasty. 
He  was  living  away  from  Rome  in  practical  exile, 
and  was  about  to  excommunicate  Frederick  when 
he  died  at  Anagni,  September  1,  1159.  His  most 
remarkable  pontifical  act  was  giving,  in  1154, 
Ireland  to  Henry  II.,  which  he  claimed  he  had 
the  right  to  do  because  all  islands  which  had 
been  Christianized  belonged  to  the  Holy  See. 
Consult:  S.  Malone,  A<man  IV.  and  Ireland 
(London,  1899).  His  letters  are  in  Migne,  Pat. 
Lat.,  clxxxviii. — Adrian  V.,  Pope  July  12- 
August  18,  1276  (Otto  buono  de'  Fiesehi),  and  a 
cardinal-deacon  when  elected;  he  died  before  he 
had  been  consecrated  a  bishop. — Adrian  VI., 
Pope  January  9,  1622,  to  >September  14,  1523.  His 
family  name  was  (probably)  Dedel,  his  birthplace 
Utrecht  ( 1459) ,  his  first  teachers  the  Brothers  of 
the  Common  Life;  his  professional  studies  were 
made  at  Louvain,  and  there  he  became  professor 
of  theology.  He  was  appointed  tutor  to  Charles 
of  Hapsburg  (the  future  Emperor  Charles  V.), 
1507;  was  made  Bishop  of  Tortosa,  Spain,  1516; 
cardinal,  1517.  Charles  made  him  regent  of 
Spain,  1520,  but  the  Spaniards  resented  the  rule 
of  a  foreigner  and  embittered  his  life.  His 
troubles  did  not  cease  when  elected  Pope,  but  he 
inspired  respect  by  his  uprightness.  He  con- 
fessed to  serious  corruptions  in  the  Church,  but 
died  before  he  could  do  anything  for  its  reform. 
Consult  the  Lives  by  H.  Bauer  (Heidelberg, 
1876)  and  by  A.  Lepltre  (Paris,  1880). 

A'DBIAN  DE  CASTEL^O,  or  ASBIAKO 
DI  CASTELO,  a'drfi-tt'nd  d*  kAs-tel16  (c.l460- 
C.152I).  An  Italian  scholar  and  ecclesiastic. 
He  was  born  in  Tuscany  and  went  to  England  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  who  made  him  his 
agent  at  Rome  and  gave  him  the  bishopric  of 
Hereford  (1502),  whence  he  was  translated  to 
that  of  Bath  and  Wells  (1505).  He  was  made 
cardinal  by  Pope  Alexander  VI.  (1503).  In 
1517,  however,  he  was  implicated  in  the  con- 
spiracy of  Cardinals  Petrucci,  De  Sauli,  and 
Riario  to  poison  Leo  X.  and  was  deprived  of  his 
cardinalate  and  dignities  in  England  (1518). 
What  became  of  him  afterward  is  uncertain. 
It  is  thought  that  be  lived  in  retirement  at 
Venice  and  was  murdered  while  on  his  way  to 
Rome  after  the  death  of  Leo  X.  in  1621.  His 
writings  include:  Venatio,  a  poem  (1505)  ;  De 
Vera  Pkiloaophia  (1507),  and  De  Sermone 
Latino  et  Modo  Latine  Loquendi  (1513). 

A'DBIAirO^LE  (Gk.  'AipiaviiroXif,  ffadria- 
nopolis,  the  city  of  Hadrian,  Turk.  Hdlmeh) 
(Map:  Turkey  in  Europe,  F  4).  A  city  of  Eu- 
ropean Turkey,  in  ancient  Thrace.  It  is  situated 
on  the  Maritza  (the  ancient  Hebrus),  where  that 
river  is  joined  by  the  Arda  and  the  Tunja,  about 
140  miles  northwest  of  Constantinople,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  a  state  railway  line.  Its 
position  at  the  confluence  of  three  navigable 
rivers,  and  at  the  meeting  of  several  routes, 
makes  it  a  place  of  considerable  commercial  im- 
portance. It  was  formerly  fortified  by  a  strong 
wall,  of  which  only  a  few  fragments  are  left.  The 

Slace  is  now  defended  by  an  extensive  circle  of  re- 
oubts.    Since  the  last  Russian-Turkish  war  the 


town  has  been  in  a  state  of  decline,  and  its  com- 
merce has  fallen  off  to  a  large  extent.  It  has  two 
fine  bazaars,  a  palace,  numerous  inns,  churches, 
and  schools.  The  population  is  about  81,000,  about 
half  of  whom  are  Turks  and  the  remainder  Bul- 
garians, Armenians,  and  Jews.  It  is  the  seat  of 
several  European  consuls.  A  very  ancient  town 
of  Thrace,  it  was  rebuilt  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian, 
who  gave  it  his  name.  It  was  the  scene  of  an 
important  battle  between  the  Goths  and  the  Ro- 
mans in  378  A.D.,  in  which  the  former  were  vic- 
torious and  broke  through  the  Roman  frontier, 
effecting  a  settlement  within  the  limits  of  the 
empire.  The  city  was  conquered  from  the  Byz- 
antines by  Amurath  (Murad)  I.  in  1361,  and 
was  the  residence  of  the  Turkish  sultans  from 
that  time  down  to  1453.  The  Russian  general 
Diebitsch  occupied  Adrianople  in  1829.  By  the 
treaty  signed  here  on  September  14  of  that  year 
Russia  forced  Turkey  to  relinquish  to  her  the 
northeastern  coast  land  of  the  Black  Sea  and 
to  allow  her  to  establish  her  sway  over  the  tribes 
of  the  Caucasus;  to  cede  to  her  the  district  of 
Akhaltsikh ;  to  accord  to  her  a  protectorate  over 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia;  and  to  recognize  the 
independence  of  Greece.  After  the  capture  of  the 
Turkish  army  defending  the  Shipka  Pass,  in 
January,  1878,  the  Russians  entered  Adrianople 
unopposed.  The  occupation  of  the  city  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  cessation  of  hostilities  and  the  con- 
clusion of  the  treaty  of  San  Stefano.  Adrianople 
is  the  capital  of  the  vilayet  of  the  same  name, 
with  an  area  of  about  14,822  square  miles  and 
a  population  of  about  1,028,200. 

A'DBIAN'S  ^AIX.    See  Rohan  Waix. 

ADBIATIC  SEA,  a'drl-fttlk  or  fid'rl-  (From 
the  Etruscan  city  Hatria,  modern  Adria,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Padus  or  Po).  A  large  arm 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  separating  Italy  from 
the  Balkan  peninsula,  and  communicating  with 
the  Ionian  Sea  by  tbe  Strait  of  Otranto.  It  is 
500  miles  long,  and  about  130  miles  in  its  great- 
est width  (Map:  Italy,  J  4).  Its  depth  varies 
from  over  6000  feet  near  Durazzo  at  its  southern 
end,  to  only  about  500  feet  in  the  north.  Its  west- 
ern coast  is  almost  unbroken,  while  the  eastern  is 
lined  with  numerous  rocky  islands,  belonging  to 
Istria  and  Dalmatia.  The  main  gulfs  of  the  Ad- 
riatic Sea  are  Manfredonia  on  the  west,  Venice 
and  Triest  on  the  north,  and  Quamero  on  the 
northeast.  The  only  considerable  rivers  empty- 
ing into  it  are  the  Adige  and  the  Po,  and  that 
accounts  for  the  great  salinity  of  its  water.  The 
most  important  commercial  points  are  Triest, 
Venice,  Fiume,  Ancona,  and  Brindisi.  The  navi- 
gation of  the  Adriatic  is  generally  safe,  although 
there  are  some  dangerous  points  off  the  eastern 
coast.  The  commercial  importance  of  the  Adri- 
atic Sea  was  greatly  impaired  by  the  opening  of 
the  sea  route  of  India;  but  with  the  opening  of  the 
Suez  Canal  it  has  regained  some  of  its  former  com- 
merce. Consult:  C.  E.  Yriarte,  Les  bord«  de 
I'Adriatique  (Paris,  1878)  ;  G.  L.  Faber,  The  Fish 
and  Fisheries  of  the  Adriatic  (London,  1883). 

ADBIEXNE  LECOirVBETJB,  A'drl-Sn'  le- 
kWvrer'.  The  title  of  a  five-act  French  drama 
by  Scribe  and  Legouv^,  based  on  the  tragic  his- 
tory of  the  noted  actress.  ( See  Lbcoutbeub,  Ad- 
RIEKNE.)     It  was  produced  April  14,  1849. 

ADBIFT'.  Floating  at  random.  The  state 
of  a  boat,  vessel,  buoy,  or  other  floating  object 
which  has  parted  or  lost  its  lines  or  moorings 
and  is  driven  about  by  the  tide,  sea,  or  wind; 
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also  the  condition  of  a  sail,  gun,  or  other  object 
which  has  broken  loose  from  its  fastenings. 

▲PTTA,  a'dS5-ft.     See  Adowa. 

ADTTATOTCI  or  AD-TTAiyiCI.  A  people  of 
Belgic  Gaul,  dwelling  in  Julius  Ctesar's  time 
near  the  River  Sarabre,  and  conquered  by  him 
57  B.C.  They  were  descended  from  survivors  of 
the  Cirobri  and  Teutones  after  their  defeat  by 
C.  Marius.  102-101  B.C. 

ASTTIiABIA.     See  Obthoclase. 

ADlTliE  {Gk.'A6ovi.fi,  AdoulS).  An  ancient 
Ethiopian  town  on  the  Red  Sea,  near  the  modern 
Zula.  It  w^s  an  important  trading  post,  espe- 
cially for  fine  ivory.  It  is  noted  chiefly  on  ac- 
count of  an  inscription  of  some  importance  rela- 
tive to  the  ancient  geography  of  those  regions, 
the  Monumentum  Adulitanum,  really  two  in- 
scriptions, one  celebrating  the  victories  of  Ptol- 
emy Euergetes,  the  other  the  much  later  con- 
quests of  a  native  king.  Both  are  of  value  for 
ancient  geography,  and  were  first  published  in 
the  sixth  century  in  the  Topographia  Christiana 
of  Cosmag  Indicopleustes. 

ADTn/IiAK.  A  city  in  the  lowlands  of 
Judiea,  which  was  the  abode  of  a  Canaanite 
king  before  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the 
Israelites  (See  Joshua  xii  :  15),  and  continued 
to  be  an  inhabited  town  at  least  as  late  as  the 
Maccabees.  Its  locality  has  been  identified  by 
some  scholars  with  that  of  the  modem  Dier  Dub- 
ban,  some  distance  west  of  Bethlehem,  and  by 
others  with  that  of  Aid-el-ma,  a  few  miles  north- 
east of  Hebron. 

ADtn/LAM,  Cave  of.  A  cavern  in  southern 
Judaea,  noted  as  a  retreat  of  David  while  he  was 
in  hiding  with  his  band  of  four  hundred  outlaws 
from  King  Saul  (see  I.  Samuel  xxii),  and  later 
when  as  king  he  was  fighting  the  Philistines 
(I.  Chronicles  xi  :  15).  It  was  perhaps  near 
the  town  of  the  same  name,  some  ten  miles 
northwest  of  Hebron. 

ABTJZ/LAJEITES.  A  term  applied  in  Eng- 
lish history  to  those  seceding  Liberals  who  voted 
with  the  Conservative  party  when  Earl  Russell 
lind  Mr.  Gladstone  sought  to  extend  the  elective 
franchise  in  1866.  The  designation  of  AduUam- 
ties  was  fastened  on  the  new  party  by  Mr. 
Bright,  who,  in  the  course  of  debate,  likened 
them  to  the  political  outlaws  who  took  refuge 
with  David  in  the  cave  of  Adullam  (I.  Samuel 
xxii  :  1.  2).  The  comparison  was  taken  up  by 
Ix)rd  Elcho,  who  humorously  replied  that  the 
bond  congregated  in  the  cave  was  hourly  increas- 
ing, and  would  succeed  in  delivering  the  House 
from  the  tyranny  of  Saul  (Mr.  Gladstone)  and 
his  armor-bearer  (Mr.  Bright).  The  group  of 
seceders  was  also  known  as  "The  Cave,"  and 
as  "The  Cave  of  AduUam." 

ABTTL'TEKA'TIOir  (Lat.  aduUerare,  to  de- 
file, to  falsify).  The  act  of  intentionally  debas- 
ing articles  offered  for  sale,  by  abstracting  from 
them  some  valuable  constituent,  or  by  adding  to 
them  some  worthless,  more  or  less  deleterious, 
foreign  substance.  Adulteration  has  been  prac- 
ticed throiighout  the  civilized  world  since  early 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  unfortunately  the  meth- 
ods and  devices  used  by  unscrupulous  men  of 
commerce  in  adulterating  commodities  in  com- 
mon use  have  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of 
the  useful  arts.  According  to  the  laws  of  many 
of  the  States  a  food  is  declared  to  be  adulterated 
under  the  following  conditions:    "First,  if  any 


substance  or  substances  have  been  mixed  with 
it,  so  as  to  lower  or  depreciate  or  injuriously 
affect  its  quality,  strength,  or  purity;  second,  if 
any  inferior  or  cheaper  substance  or  substances 
have  been  substituted  wholly  or  in  part  for  it; 
third,  if  any  valuable  or  necessary  constituent  or 
ingredient  has  been  wholly  or  in  part  abstracted 
from  it;  fourth,  if  it  is  an  imitation  of  or  is 
sold  under  the  name  of  another  article;  fifth, 
if  it  consists  wholly  or  in  part  of  a  diseased, 
decomposed,  putrid,  infected,  tainted,  or  rotten 
animal  or  vegetable  substance  or  article,  whether 
manufactured  or  not,  or,  in  the  case  of  milk,  if 
it  is  the  product  of  a  diseased  animal ;  sixth,  if 
it  is  colored,  coated,  polished,  or  powdered, 
whereby  damage  or  inferiority  is  concealed,  or 
if  by  any  means  it  is  made  to  appear  better  or 
of  greater  value  than  it  really  is;  seventh,  if  it 
contains  any  added  substance  or  ingredient  which 
is  poisonous  or  injurious  to  health:  Provided, 
That  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  apply 
to  mixtures  or  compounds  recognized  as  ordinary 
articles  or  ingredients  of  articles  of  food,  if  each 
and  every  package  sold  or  offered  for  sale  bear 
the  name  and  address  of  the  manufacturer  and 
be  distinctly  labelled  under  its  own  distinctive 
name  and  in  a  manner  so  as  to  plainly  and  cor- 
rectly show  that  it  is  a  mixture  or  compound, 
and  is  not  in  violation  with  definitions  fourth 
and  seventh  of  this  section." 

Among  the  commodities  often  sold  in  an  adul- 
ti'rated  state  may  be  mentioned:  beverages,  both 
alcholic  and  non-alcholic,  cocoa  and  chocolate, 
coffee,  condiment  sauces,  butter,  cheese,  cream, 
milk,  edible  fats  and  oils,  such  as  lard  and  olive 
oil,  flavoring  extracts,  jellies  and  jams,  preserved 
meats,  spices,  syrups  and  molasses,  and  vinegar. 
In  general,  liquid  foods  and  powdered  and  com- 
minuted preparations  lend  themselves  readily  to 
adiilteration.  On  the  other  hand,  substances  of 
a  distinctive  structure,  which  cannot  be  mixed 
with  foreign  material  without  a  change  of  out- 
ward appearance,  are  much  less  likely  to  be 
adulterated. 

The  sale  of  a  spurious  article  under  the  name 
of  the  genuine  article  for  which  it  is  intended 
to  pass  is  a  common-law  cheat,  and  modem 
legislation  is  extending  the  scope  of  this  crime 
with  a  view  to  the  protection  of  health  and  the 
promotion  of  honest  and  fair  business  dealings. 
Common  law  cannot  be  depended  on,  however,  to 
protect  the  community  from  adulterated  goods. 
The  amount  at  stake  is  not  sufficient  to  warrant 
the  consumer  in  bringing  action  against  the  ven- 
dor who  has  sold  him  such  goods,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  question  is  never  referred  to 
common  law.  Since  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury the  subject  of  food  adulteration  has  attracted 
a  constantly  increasing  amount  of  attention,  and 
specific  legislation  intended  to  correct  its  evils 
has  increased.  In  1883  the  first  practicable 
food-inspection  law  in  the  United  States  was 
enacted  in  Massachusetts.  Other  States  have 
gradually  followed  the  example  of  Massachusetts, 
and  in  1906  no  less  than  twenty-seven  States 
had  taken  serious  steps  toward  regulating  the 
character  and  quality  of  their  food  products  by 
enacting  and  enforcing  food  laws.  In  two  addi- 
tional States  laws  relating  to  the  purity  of  dairy 
products  are  enforced,  and  in  several  others  a 
beginning  has  been  made.  Food  legislation  has 
received  much  attention  abroad,  and  the  more 
highly  civilized  foreign  countries  have  efficient 
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food  hiws  and  enforce  them  rigidly.  Of  course 
sncii  la'n-s  have  the  widest  scope  in  countries  with 
a  strongly  centralized  form  of  government.  In 
the  United  States  several  laws  have  been  passed 
relating  to  the  purity  of  special  foods,  but  no 
Federal  legislation  has  been  enacted  •except  that 
relating  to  imported  foods. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  more  common 
forms  of  adulteration: 

Wine  is  sometimes  prepared  artificially  by  the 
fermentation  of  glucose  with  the  addition  of 
r«i«ins.  or  some  fruit  juice.  Such  prmlucts,  how- 
e\-er,  are  not  sold  as  a  beverage  to  any  extent. 
The  cheaper  grades  of  wine  are  sometimes  colored 
artificially,  and  chemically  preserved.  Carlion- 
ated  wines,  prepared  by  dissolving  in  ordinary 
wine  carbolic  acid  gas  under  pressure,  are  some- 
times sold  as  champagne. 

K on-alcoholic  hereragce,  such  as  ginger  ale  and 
frtrit  syrups,  are  commonly  preserv-ed  with  sali- 
cylic acid  and  benzoic  acid,  and  colored  with  coal 
tar  derivatives.  These  products  are  sometimes 
altogether  artificial  in  their  nature. 

Canned  vegetahlea,  cod*'  -j-  to  the  general  im- 
pression, are  relatively  free'  from  adulteration. 
Being  hermetically  sealed,  no  artificial  preserva- 
tive is  necessary,  and,  generally  speaking,  none 
is  tised.  In  this  class  of  goods  artificial  color  is 
employed  with  tomatoes,  and  some  imported 
products,  such  as  peas,  are  colored  with  salts 
of  copper.  Vegetables,  such  as  peas  a«d  beans, 
wfcich  have  reached  a  relatively  mature  state, 
are  freqnently  soaked  for  some  time,  canned,  and 
placed  on  the  market  as  high  grade  materials. 
Such  products  caniiot  be  criticis^  becarjse  of  un- 
wholesomeness,  but  should  he  labelled  "  Soaked." 
!*i  the  preparation  of  sugar  corn  it  is  cnstomary 
to  add  «  small  amount  of  cane  sugar.  The  tise  of 
saccharin  for  this  purpose  in  place  of  sugar  is  rare. 

Srvakftnt  foods.  In  connection  with  the  ques- 
tion of  food  adulteration,  a  word  may  be  said  as 
to  the  claims  of  breakfast-food  manufacfturers. 
In  no  case  are  the  claims  of  manufacturers  more 
absurdly  e.\aggerated  than  in  the  case  of  break- 
fast foods,  which,  while  generally  wholesome,  are 
pn«iti\'ely  in  no  way  superior  as  foods  to  the 
ordinary  cereal  products. 

Flour  is  practically  free  from  adulteration. 
It  is  said  that  formerly  ground  mineral  matter 
was  employed  as  an  adulterant,  and  that  alum 
was  used  for  whitening.  Tliese  substances,  how- 
ever, if  ever  used  at  all,  have  not  been  used  for 
a  numlier  of  years.  The  practice  of  adulterating 
wheat  flour  with  com-meal  was  quite  prevalent 
some  years  ago,  but  has  .been  entirely  discon- 
tinued in  the  I'nited  States. 

Cocoa  and  chocolate  preparations  are  fre- 
quently mixed  with  starchy  cereal  products  and 
other  starchy  ingredients,  such  as  wheat,  rice, 
maize,  arrowroot,  and  potato  starch.  An  excess 
of  cocoa  husks  is  also  reported  in  such  prepara- 
tions, showing  that  the  husks  have  not  been  com- 
pletely removed  in  the  preparation  of  the  product, 
-.ir  that  an  actual  nddition  of  husks  has  been  made. 

Coffee,  when  sold  in  the  ground  state,  is  fre- 
quently adulterated.  Chicory,  which  was  Tfor- 
merly  used  almost  entirely  for  this  purpose,  has 
BOW  given  way  largely  to  ground  peas,  wheat, 
hMtns,  barley,  and  other  materials.  Attempts 
have  repeatedly  been  made  to  adulterate  un- 
grouad  coffee  with  artificially  moulded  pellets 
made  to  resemble  the  coffee  bean,  and  composed 
of  the  constituents  mentioned  above.     Sucli  at- 
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tempts  have  apparently  not  been  successful,  how- 
ever, as  products  of  this  nature  are  no  longer 
found  in  the  market  in  this  eoantry.  Tlie  prin- 
cipal offense  in  the  coffee  trade  is  misbninding 
in  regard  to  country  of  origin.  The  sale  <rf 
lirazilian  coffee,  for  example,  as  Java  or  Mocha, 
is  unfortunately  very  common. 

Catsups  are  commonly  colored  and  preser\'ed 
artificially.  Manufacturers  prepare  tomato  pulp 
in  large  quantities  when  tomatoes  are  most  plen- 
tiful, and  store  ft  in  barrels.  In  order  to  keep 
it  in  this  manner  chemical  preservatives  are 
necessary,  and  as,  further,  continued  storing  of 
the  pulp  causes  some  loss  of  color,  manufacturers 
often  add  more  or  less  foreign  coloring  matter. 

Butter  is  frequently  renovated  after  it  has 
become  stale,  and  much  inferior  country  butter 
is  treated  in  the  same  manner.  The  product  is 
first  washed  with  alkali  to  remove  rancidity  and 
the  fat  is  churned  with  fresh  milk,  the  product 
so  made  being  sold  as  fresh  butter.  This  prac- 
tice has  been  greatly  lessened  by  Federal  legisla- 
tion. Tlie  sale  of  oleomargarin  as  butter  has 
been  practically  stopped  by  Federal  and  State 
legislation. 

Cheese  is  frequently  adulterated  by  removing 
the  cream  from  the  milk  from  which  it  is  made 
and  replacing  the  cream  by  fat  of  other  origin. 

Cream  is  sometimes  preserved  artificially,  and 
is  frequently  given  a  fictitious  appearance  by 
means  of  "thickeners."  Gelatin  is  frequently 
used  for  this  purpose.  Since  in  the  use  of  cream 
the  dietetic  value  of  fat  is  taken  into  considera- 
tion, especially  in  the  preparation  of  food  for 
infants,  the  sale  of  a  product  adulterated  m  this 
manner  is  to  be  strongly  condemned. 

Milk  lends  itself  Tery  readily  to  adulteration. 
Considering  the  fact  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
milk  supply  is  consumed  by  infants  and  invalids, 
its  purity  is  a  matter  of  greater  importance  than 
that  of  any  other  food.  Milk  is  commonly  adul- 
terated by  dilution  with  water  or  by  remo\'al  of 
cream.  The  nefarious  practice  of  adding  water 
is  oft«i  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  the  water 
used  is  dangerously  bad.  It  is  thus  that  nilk 
may  be  a  source  of  typhoid  fever  and  of  other 
dangerous  diseases.  On  the  other  hand,  skimmed 
milk  contains  a  large  amount  of  protein,  and  is. 
as  a  source  of  such  matter,  very  cheap.  Its  sale 
under  a  proper  label  cannot,  therefore,  be  ob- 
jected to  on  any  ground  whatewr.  Of  course,  it 
is  unfit  for  infants  and  often  for  invalids.  Milk 
is  frequently  treated  with  chemical  preservatives. 
Boric  acid  was  formerly  used  for  this  purpose 
to  a  considerable  extent  but  now  formaldehyde 
ih  the  only  preservative  commonly  employed.  The 
Use  of  preservatives  enables  the  vendor  to  keep 
the  milk  at  a  higher  temperature  and  to  ship  it 
over  considerable  distances  without  the  use  of 
refrigeration,  and  it  eliminates  to  an  extent  the 
necessity  of  cleanliness  in  tlie  dairj-.  The  addi- 
tion of  preservatives  to  such  an  article  as  milk, 
however,  is  almost  universally  considered  to  be 
inexcusable. 

Lard.  Jfost  of  the  States  in  this  country  have 
enacted  specific  laws  governing  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  this  product  and  the  adulteration  of 
Inrd  is  now  nnusual.  Cooking  fats  are  commonly 
prepared  by  mixtures  of  cotton-seed  oil,  beef  suet, 
etc..  but  they  are  usually  sold  as  "compound 
lards"  and  sot  represented  to  consist  of  lard 
alone.  In  order  to  correct  the  excessive  softness 
of  lard,   high-melting  stearin  from   beef   fat  is 
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frequently  added  to  it.  The  percentage  of  stearin 
added  is  higher  in  the  suauoer  than  in  the  winter, 
and  in  the  product  eonsiMied  in  hot  climates  than 
in  that  coBsuined  in  eold  climates. 

Salad  oila.  The  snbetitution  of  oheapar  oils 
for  olive  oil  is  verj  prevalent  in  this  ce«ntry. 
A  cheap  adulterant  is  cottoa-seed  oil,  although 
some  sesanM  and  peajmt  (His  are  imparted  foi 
the  purpose  of  adjtlteratiai;  eotton-seed  oiL  Until 
recently  tbe  importation  into  the  United  States 
of  olive  oil  atfautetated  with  sesame  aad  peanut 
oil  waa  not  uneotnmAn.  The  enforcemeat  of  oni 
imported  feed  law  has  entirely  stopped  the  ira- 
portatJan  of  such  products  ia  bottles,  but  sueh 
oila  are  still  brought  in  barrels  sad  bottled  in 
this  covntry. 

Flmuormg  ttttracts  axe  comDiealy  aduVterated 
with  cheaper  preductsw  An  extract  of  the  tonlca 
bean  is  fieqiiaatly  substituted  for  vanilla  estiaet, 
aad  a  still  dteaper  product  is  prepared  in  the 
form  of  a  aolutioo  of  artificial  vanillin  colored 
with  caramel.  Lemea  extract  is  seraetimes  sulv 
stituted  by  an  estraet  prepared  from  lemon  grass. 
I.«nion  oil  is  sometinMs  djetilled  with  steam  and 
the  aon-voiatUe  product  used  for  the  preparation 
of  the  so-called  terpensless  extract.  This  elass 
of  products  is  never  labelled  terpeneless  extract, 
however,  bat  is  placed  on  the  market  simply  as 
lemon  extiact.  The  terpenee  obtaiaed  bjr  thia 
method  of  distillation  are  a^ais  used  in  the 
preparation  of  a  product  that  is  sold  as  leawn 
extract,  although  the  non-volatile  portions  of 
tiie  leaioa  ail  are  abseaiL 

JeUits,  jam*,  and  marmaladet  are  often  adul- 
terated with  glncose  and  aitiftcjally  colored  and 
preserved.  In  the  cheapest  forms  of  these  prod- 
ucts no  fresh  fruit  is  employed,  the  product 
consisting  entirely  of  an  extract  prepared  from 
dried  apple  peelings  and  cores  and  glucose,  arti- 
fieially  colored  and  sometimes  artificially  flavored. 
As  a  resnlt  of  recent  legislation  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon tor  articles  of  this  nature  to  be  labelled  with 
a  declaration  regarding  their  nature.  Usually, 
however,  these  declarations  are  mtsteading'. 

Me»t  preporotioae  frequently  contain  preser- 
vatives and  are  adulterated  by  the  substitution, 
in  the  ease  of  eommfnuted  articles,  as  sausage 
and  chopped  meat,  of  a  cheaper  article  than  that 
Bi:ppo«ed  to  be  present.  B^resh  meat  is  probably 
never  subject  to  adulteration  except  on  the  block 
•f  butchers  who  are  not  equipped  with  storage 
iieilities.  Oysters,  when  Icept  in  bulk  after  shnck- 
inji.  are  frequently  preserved. 

Spices  are  usually  sold  in  the  ground  state  and 
for  that  reason  are  easily  imitated.  They  are 
frequently  adulterated  with  ground  oereals,.  cocoa- 
nut  shells,  almond  shells,  soipetimes  parched, 
and  sawdust.  Even  the  whole  spices  are  some- 
times distilled  with  steam  to  remove  the  essen- 
tial oil  and  then  placed  on  the  retail  market. 

Sugars,  both  liigh  and  low  grade,  are  pran- 
tically  free  from  adulteration. 

Sifrups,  honey,  and  similar  preparations  are 
comniOBly  adulterated  with  glucose.  In  by-prod- 
ucts from  sttgar  mills,  tin  salts  used  for  washing 
the  crystals  in  a  centrifugal  are  sometimes  found. 

Flow  and  bread  are  practically  free  from 
adulteration.  Tlie  adulteration  of  flour  with 
ground  mineral  matter  aad  with  alum  was  prob- 
ably never  practised  in  this  country.  Its  adul- 
teration with  corn-meal  was  quite  prevalent  at 
one  time  and  seriously  threatened  the  flour  in- 
dustry.    This  evil  was  entirely  corrected,  how- 


ever, by  the  passage  of  the  Federal  mixed  flow- 
law  in  I80». 

Vinegar  ia  the  United  States  is  understaod  to 
be  a  ^oduct  of  the  acetic  fermentation  of  apple 
juiee  without  any  addition  wliatover.  The  prod- 
uct OB  the  market,  however,  is  frequently  adul- 
terated,, fermented  sugar-h«tase  residues  forming 
the  basis  of  much  ol  the  vinegar  oa  the  markets. 
Frequently  apple  jelly  is  adiled  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  the  necessary  body  aad  assimilating 
to  a  certain  extent  the  flavor  of  ctdsr  viaegar. 
Is  such  eases  caramel  is  frequently  employed  for 
the  piu-pose  of  coloring  the  product. 

(.'HBMicAJb  Pbesekvativbs.  Durin|p  the  hkst 
half  centary  the  practice  of  nstag  efaeaMrals  to 
preserve  food  lias  sprung  up.  By  means  of  such 
chemicals  food»  may  be  preserved  with  nadt  less 
desiccation  than  is  possible  otherwise,  and  the 
taste  of  the  fresh  article  ia  retaiaed  ptaetoeaUy 
unchanged.  The  substances  most  caiuaoaly  em- 
ployed are  formaldeliyde  with  milk,  bscic  aeid 
with  butter  and  with  meat  preparations,  sul- 
phites with  beer  and  meat,  and  aalieylie  and  ben- 
zoic acids  with  beverages  of  all  kinds  and  fruit 
preparations.  Fluorides  are  not  unknon-n  as 
preservatives  and,  while  their  use  is  net  common, 
they  are  employed  with  many  varieties  ai  foods. 
Preservatives  cheapen  the  production  of  prepared 
foods,  as  with  their  use  it  is  possible  to  transport 
and  .store  products  in  a  partially  prepared  state 
until  it  is  convenient  to  complete  the  manufac- 
ture. It  is  possible,  ia  malcing  tomato  catsup, 
for  instance,  to  prepare  tlie  pulp,  by  cooking  and 
straining  off  the  insoluble  material,  during  the 
growing  season  and  preserve  it  with  salicylic  or 
benzoie  acid  for  working  up  later,  so  that  a  small 
plant  can  be  kept  in  operation  throughout  the 
year.  The  question  as  to  the  wholeseakeness'  of 
these  preservatives  has  not  been  definitely  settled. 
It  is  eoaceded,  however,  that  some  of  them  are  in- 
jurious to  healtli,  that  they  should  not  be  em- 
ployed where  it  is  praetiestble  to  dispense  with 
tlieir  use.  and  that  wherever  they  are  employed  a 
plain  statement  of  that  fact  should  be  made  on 
the  label. 

Cou>BiNO  AIattxb.  The  objection  to  the  use 
of  coloring  matter  with  foods  is  from  the  stand- 
point of  fairness  and  honesty  rather  than  from 
that  of  wholesomeness.  In  the  adulteration  of 
foods  with  articles  of  less  value  it  is  frequently 
found  impracticable  to  select  substitutes  of  the 
same  color  as  that  of  the  subetanoes  supposed 
to  be  employed.  To  remedy  tliis  defect  and  make 
the  adulterated  product  more  nearly  resemble 
the  article  it  simulates,  coloring  matter  is  added. 
Formerly  coloring  matter  was  obtained  from 
vegetable  sources.  At  present  artificial  colors 
are  almost  exclusively  employed.  The  use  of 
coloring  matter  has  already  been  referred  to 
above  in  connection  with  several  articles  of  food. 
In  addition  to  those  mentioned,  fruit  jelly,  pre- 
pared from  glucose  and  apples,  is  frequently 
colored  artificially  and  sold  as  currant,  straw- 
berry, or  grape  jelly.  Cane  sugar  is  colored  and 
flavored  and  sold  as  maple  sugar.  Glucose  is 
colored  and  sold  as  honey,  or  as  syrup  of  diflferent 
origin.  Canned  tomatoes,  which  would  bring  a 
relatively  low  price  because  deficient  im  color, 
are  frequently  treated  with  an  aniline  dye.  Flour 
is  sometimes  added  to  spices,  such  as  pepper,  and 
the  natural  coloring  matter  of  the  luiice  is  re- 
placed with  charred  cocoanut  shells.  Many  colors 
which  are  iLsed  with  foods  are  admittedly  un- 
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wholesome,  and,  furthermore,  from  the  method 
of  their  manufacture,  they  may  contain  small 
amounts  of  poisonous  metals,  such  as  arsenic. 
Although,  in  general,  the  amount  of  coloring 
matter  required  is  very  small,  it  is  believed  that 
the  use  of  those  which  are  unwholesome  should 
be  prohibited.  Several  Eliropean  countries  have 
enacted  laws  forbidding  the  use  of  certain  colors, 
and  specifically  permitting  the  use  of  others. 

Drugs  are  sometimes  adulterated  by  the  addi- 
tion of  substances  resembling  the  genuine  arti- 
cles in  outward  appearance  but  having  none  of 
their  valuable  physiological  effects.  The  prac- 
tice cannot  be  denounced  too  strongly  or  pim- 
ished  too  severely.  The  fraud  can  usually  be 
detected  only  by  careful  chemical  examination. 

Consult:  In  English,  Wiley,  Richardson, 
Crampton,  and  Spencer,  Foods  and  Food  Adul- 
terants, 7  parts  (Washington,  1887-92) ;  Wedder- 
bum.  Report  on  the  Extent  and  Character  of 
Food  and  Drug  Adulteration  (Washington, 
1894);  Bower,  Simple  Methods  for  Detecting 
Food  Adulterations  (London,  1895);  Blythe, 
Foods,  Their  Composition  and  Analt/sis  (London, 
1903);  Leach,  Food  Inspection  and  Analysis 
( New  York,  1904 ) ;  Leffmann  and  Beam,  Select 
Methods  of  Food  Analysis  (ed.  2,  Philadelphia, 
1905);  Winton,  Microscopy  of  Vegetable  Foods 
(New  York,  1906);  also  the  Bulletins  and  Re- 
ports of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  of  the  food  com- 
missions of  various  States.  In  German,  Rottger, 
Kurzes  Lehrbuch  der  'Nahrungsmittel^hemie 
(Leipzig,  1894);  Bujard  and  Baier,  Hilfsbueh 
fur  yahrungsmitteUChemie  (ed.  2,  Berlin,  1900). 
In  French,  Bellenger,  Manuel  de  I'lnspecteur  dcs 
denries  alimentaires  (Paris,  1894);  Chevallier 
and  Baudrimont,  Dictionnaire  des  alterations  et 
falsifications  des  substances  alimentaires,  medi- 
camenteuses  et  commerciales,  avec  Vindication 
des  moyens  de  les  reconnaitre  (Paris,  1893-97) ; 
Girard,  Analyse  des  matiires  alimentaires  (ed.  2, 
Paris,  1904).    See  Food. 

ADtn/TEBY  (Lat.  adulterium,  the  violation 
of  another's  bed,  from  ad,  to  +  alter,  other). 
"The  voluntary  sexual  intercourse  of  a  married 
person  with  a  person  other  than  the  offender's 
husband  or  wife."  By  the  canon  law,  the  hus- 
band and  wife  were  placed  on  the  same  footing; 
and  this  view  has  been  adopted  by  all  the  nations 
of  modem  Europe.  In  America  it  has  never 
been  doubted  that  the  offense  necessary  to  found 
the  sentence  of  divorce  is  committed  by  unlaw- 
ful sexual  intercourse  equally  whether  the  par- 
ticeps  criminis  were  married  or  single.  In  Rome, 
the  Julian  law,  enacted  in  the  time  of  Augustus 
(17  B.C.),  revised  the  previous  legislation  on  the 
subject,  and  imposed  special  penalties,  consist- 
ing of  forfeiture  of  goods  and  banishment,  both 
on  the  adulteress  and  the  paramour.  The  hus- 
band, in  certain  cases,  was  permitted  to  kill  the 
latter,  and  the  father  might  sometimes  kill  both. 
A  constitution  of  Constantine,  the  authenticity 
of  which  has  been  doubted,  made  adultery  a 
capital  offense  on  the  man's  part.  Whatever 
Con<itantine'8  law  was,  it  was  confirmed  by  Jus- 
tinian, who  further  condemned  the  wife  to  be 
whipped,  and  imprisoned  in  a  convent  for  the 
rest  of  her  days,  unless  relieved  by  her  husband 
within  two  years  {Novel.  134,  c.  10).  The 
offense  was  visited  in  Athens  with  punishments 
closely  resembling  those  of  the  earlier  Roman 
legislation.  In  many  Continental  countries  adul- 
tery is  still  treated  as  a  criminal  offense,  but  in 


none  of  them  does  the  punishment  now  exceed 
imprisonment  for  a  limited  period,  which  is  fre- 
quently accompanied  with  a  fine.  Lord  Coke 
says  that  by  the  law  of  England  in  early  times 
adultery  was  punished  by  fine  and  imprisonment. 
During  the  Commonwealth  it  was  made  a  capital 
offense,  but  this  law  was  not  confirmed  at  the 
Restoration.  In  Scotland  the  records  of  the 
Court  of  Justiciary  show  that  capital  punishment 
was  frequently  inflicted.  At  the  present  day  it 
is  punishable  in  Great  Britain  only  by  ecclesi- 
astical censure,  and  even  this  may  be  regarded 
as  in  desuetude.  But  when  committed  by  the 
wife  it  was  regarded  as  a  civil  injury,  and,  till 
the  passing  of  the  stat.  20  and  21  Vict.,  c.  85 
and  59,  formed  the  ground  of  an  action  of  dam- 
ages for  criminal  conversation  (commonly  known 
as  an  action  of  crim.  con.)  by  the  husband 
against  the  paramour.  No  corresponding  action 
was  competent  to  the  wife,  either  in  England 
or  America,  until  recently,  and  her  only  remedy 
consisted  in  obtaining  a  separation  or  divorce. 
In  some  of  the  United  States  adultery  is  made 
criminal  by  special  law;  in  some  the  act  itself 
is  not  a  crime,  but  open  and  continued  adultery, 
amounting  to  a  public  nuisance,  is.  Some  stat- 
utes define  the  crime,  some  only  state  the  pun- 
ishment; and  this  leaves  a  wide  margin  for 
interpretation  by  courts,  giving  rise  to  great 
diversity  of  opinions  and  decisions.  Some  hold 
that  if  only  one  of  the  parties  be  married,  the 
other  does  not  commit  criminal  adultery;  some 
that  a  married  man  with  a  single  woman  docs 
not  commit  criminal  adultery,  because  the  act 
cannot  impose  spurious  issue  on  a  husband  or 
wife.  See  Ditobce,  and  the  authorities  there 
referred  to. 

AD  VALCKSEM  (Lat.,  according  to  the 
value).  A  phrase  used  in  customs  legislation 
to  designate  taxes  measured  by  the  value  of  the 
imported  article;  i.e.,  a  certain  percentage  of 
the  value.  Such  duties,  inasmuch  as  they  fall 
with  just  proportion  upon  the  different  grades 
of  goods,  cheap  as  well  as  expensive,  are  in  the- 
ory the  most  satisfactory.  They  involve,  however, 
a  cumbrous  and  often  ineflJcient  machinery  for 
the  ascertainment  of  values,  and  from  the  stand- 
point of  customs  administration  are  deemed 
inferior  to  specific  duties,  which  levy  a  definite 
tax  upon  a  given  unit  of  measure  ( pound,  bushel, 
gallon,  etc.)  of  the  imported  articles.  The  tar- 
iffs of  the  United  States  embrace  both  kinds  of 
duties,  and  sometimes,  especially  in  the  case  of 
woolen  goods,  combine  them. 

ADVANCE'  aiTABD.  Troops  on  the  march 
are  in  a  formation  in  which  they  cannot  fight, 
and  when  they  come  upon  the  enemy  they  must 
first  deploy.  This  takes  time,  especially  in  large 
columns,  consequently  such  columns  require  de- 
tachments to  protect  them  against  surprise, 
which  in  an  advance  are  placed  ahead  of  the 
column  and  are  called  advance  guards.  Good 
reconnaissance  by  the  cavalry  screen  in  front  of 
the  army  is  the  best  protection,  but  this  cavalry 
may  at  any  time  be  beaten  by  the  enemy  and 
forced  off  to  one  fiank,  or  it  may  have  been 
drawn  off  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy's  cavalry, 
hence  immediate  protection  for  the  heads  of  the 
columns  is  still  a  necessity.  The  strength  of  the 
advance  guard  depends  on  the  condition  of  the 
screening  cavalry,  but  should  be  the  least  neces- 
sary on  account  of  the  arduous  duty  it  demands, 
at  the  same  time  the  units  should  not  be  broken. 
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A  company  or  squadron  requires  only  a  cavalry 
patrol  in  front  of  it  as  advance  guard,  and 
stronger  columns  would  demand  greater  forces, 
depending  on  the  circumstances.  In  the  first 
place,  the  cavalry  division  belongs  to  the  ad- 
vance guard,  but  in  this  case  its  duty  is  more 
security  and  protection  than  reconnaissance; 
consequently  it  remains  nearer  than  in  screen- 
ing, and  fights,  rather  than  avoids,  the  enemy's 
patrol.  In  the  case  of  a  mixed  column  of  all 
arms,  the  advance  guard  must  have  infantry,  but 
how  much  depends  on  circumstances.  An  in- 
fantry division  usually  requires  a  regiment,  but 
a  battalion  is  often  sufficient.  Artillery  is  also 
assigned  to  it,  usually  only  a  battery,  at  most  a 
battalion.  Engineers  are  usually  attached,  with  a 
bridge  train;  often  also  a  balloon  section.  The 
advance  guard  is  divided  into  the  main  guard 
and  the  vanguard;   the  latter  consisting,  for  a 
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regiment,  of  a  battalion;  for  a  battalion,  of  a 
company  of  infantrj',  with  the  engineers  and  a 
part  of  the  cavalry  present;  the  artillery  is  in 
the  main  guard.  Before  the  vanguard  marches 
the  infantry  point,  and  before  the  latter  the  cav- 
alry point,  or  the  cavalry  of  the  vanguard  with 
its  point,  consisting  of  three  or  four  men  under 
a  non-commissioned  officer.  The  infantry  point 
marches  on  the  road  in  closed  or  dispersed  order, 
and  does  not  stop  to  reconnoitre  small  places. 
For  observation  of  the  surrounding  country  the 
cavalry  point  is  designed.  It  looks  up  observa- 
tion points,  moves  rapidly  from  one  to  the  other, 
and  keeps  touch  to  the  rear  by  means  of  sepa- 
rate horsemen.  The  infantry  point  keeps  touch 
to  the  rear  by  means  of  single  infantrymen  or 
cyclists.     If  uie  main  column  halts  for  a  con- 


siderable time  the  advance  guard  takes  up  tem- 
porarily the  duties  of  outposts,  but  must  keep 
up  reconnaissance.  Every  column  of  march  must 
also  be  protected  on  the  flanks  by  patrols,  and 
when  these  small  bodies  are  not  sufficient  a  flank 
guard  must  be  organized. 

In  a  retreat  a  rear  guard  is  formed,  and 
since  the  latter  cannot,  as  a  rule  (like  the  ad- 
vance or  flank  guard),  count  on  the  immediate 
support  of  the  main  body,  it  must  be  stronger 
than  either  of  the  others,  and  requires  more  ar- 
tillery, and  also  cavalry,  the  latter  playing  the 
part  of  mounted  infantry  in  this  ease.  All  Euro- 
pean armies,  except  the  German,  have  a  small 
rear  guard  besides  the  advance  guard  in  an  ad- 
vance. France  and  Russia  have  very  strong 
advance  guards  and  send  them  far  out  to  th« 
front.  See  Outposts;  Reconnaissance;  Bat- 
tle; and  Tactics,  Military. 

ADVANCEIIENT.  In  law,  a  gift  by  a 
parent  to  a  child  of  all  or  a  portion  of  the 
share  of  the  parent's  personal  property  to  which 
the  child  would  be  entitled  upon  the  death  of 
the  advancer  intestate.  An  advancement  has 
the  effect  of  reducing  by  its  amount  the  dis- 
tributive portion  that  would  come  to  the  receiver 
upon  the  death  of  the  parent.  The  doctrine  of 
advancement  is  applicable  only  to  gifts  from 
parent  to  child,  but  has  been  extended  to  gifts  to 
others  by  statute  in  some  States.  An  advance- 
ment is  not  required  to  be  made  in  any  particu- 
lar form.  Any  such  gift  is  presumptively  an 
advancement,  but  the  contrary  may  be  shown. 
The  subject  is  now  generally  regulated  by  stat- 
ute, and  in  many  jurisdictions  real  estate  may 
be  given  by  way  of  advancement  to  the  heir. 
(See  Ademption.)  (Consult:  Thornton,  Law 
Relating  to  Oifts  and  Advancements  (Philadel- 
phia, 1893). 

ADVANCEMENT  OF  SCI'ENCE,  Associa- 
tions FOB  THE.  Important  bodies  of  scientific 
men  in  America,  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
other  countries.  The  purpose  of  these  associa- 
tions is  to  emphasize  the  solidarity  and  unity 
of  interests  among  workers  in  all  branches  of 
science,  to  give  a  stronger  impulse  to  scientific 
research,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  and  to 
gain  for  scientific  achievement  a  more  imme- 
diate recognition  and  a  wider  usefulness, 
through  the  means  of  financial  bequests,  the 
publication  of  Reports,  and  the  offermg  of  spe- 
cial facilities  for  the  prosecution  of  original  and 
difficult  scientific  work.  The  organization  of  the 
societies  was  one  of  the  numerous  manifesta- 
tions of  the  scientific  spirit  of  the  nineteenth 
century;  and  the  continued  growth  of  this  spirit 
was  shown  at  a  joint  meeting  of  the  British  and 
French  associations  in  September,  1899,  when 
plans  were  formulated  for  an  international  asso- 
ciation for  the  advancement  of  science,  art,  and 
education.  The  first  meeting  of  this  interna- 
tional association  was  held  in  Paris  during  the 
exposition  of  1900.  The  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  now  one  of  the 
most  noted  scientific  societies  of  America,  was 
founded  in  1847  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  associa- 
tion of  .American  geologists  and  naturalists. 
The  association  is  organized  in  ten  sections,  each 
Of  which  holds  its  own  convention  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  association  during  the  summer. 
The  sections  embrace  the  following  departments 
of  science:  A,  mathematics  and  astronomy;  R, 
physics;    C,  chemistry;    D,   mechanical   science 
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and  eagiiMering;  E,  geology  and  geogmplty  ;*  F, 
ajiSlogy;  G,  botany;  H,  antkropology ;  I,  social 
and  ecoBonic  science ;  K,  physiology  and  ex- 
perimental  medicine.  The  associaticm  also 
serves  as  a  eentre  for  the  meeting  of  a  nuBtber 
of  important  special  seieiitifte  societies,  which 
have  become  connected  with  it.  The  association 
pabliehes  annually  a  volume  of  Frooeedings,  and 
in  \90\  became  affiliated  with  the  journal 
Sci«n»»,  making  it  the  semi-official  organ  of  the 
society.  The  membership  of  the  society  is  about 
4000.  The  British  Assoeiatioe  for'  the  Ad- 
vancemaot  ot  Science  was  founded  in  the 
city  of  York  in  1831,  under  the  leadership  of 
David  Brewstw  aad  with  the  eoCperation  oi 
many  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  the  time. 
The  annual  meetings  of  the  assoeiatioa  are  held 
for  a  w«ek  each  summer,  and  eoosist  mainly  of 
papers  read  before  the  several  sections  of  the 
society  and  of  conferences  following  them.  Tlie 
society  is  divided  into  ten  sections,  each  having 
its  own  president  and  governing  committee.  The 
society  sets  aside  yearly  a  large  sum  for 
the  prosecutiom  of  scientific  researches  which 
require  special  apparatus  and  the  employ- 
ment of  assistants.  The  membership  of  the 
association  is  about  5500.  Reports  have 
been  published  since  1831.  The  French  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science  {L'Asso- 
<^ation  FranQaise  pour  I'Avancement  des  Sci- 
ences) was  formed  in  1865  at  Lille.  The  work  is 
carried  on  through  general  meetings,  publications, 
and  the  bestowal  of  prizes  for  brilliant  scientific 
work.  The  four  sections  into  which  the  society  is 
divided  are  those  of  the  mathematical,  the  phys- 
ical and  chemical,  the  natural,  and  the  economic 
sci^ices.  Records  of  its  proceedings  and  of  the 
scientific  work  accomplished  under  its  guidance 
have  been  published  since  its  organization.  The 
Australasian  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  was  formed  in  1886,  and  the  South  African 
Association  in  1903. 

AjyVTSirS  (Lat.  adventut,  the  approach, 
•coming) ,  or  TimS  OP  ADVENT.  A  term  ap- 
plied by  the  Christian  Church  to  certain  weeks 
before  Christmas.  In  the  Greek  Church  the  time 
of  Advent  comprises  forty  days;  but  in  the 
Roman  Church  and  those  Protestant  churches  in 
which  Advent  is  observed,  only  four  weeks.  The 
origin  of  this  festival  as  a  church  ordinance  is 
not  clear.  A  synod  ai  Saragossa,  Spain,  in  380, 
enjoined  that  every  one  must  attend  church 
from  December  17  to  Epiphany;  but  not  till 
the  sixth  century  was  Advent  fully  adopted  as 
a  church  season.  The  four  Sundays  of  Advent, 
as  observed  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and 
the  Church  of  England,  were  probably  intro- 
duced into  the  calendar  by  Gregory  the  Great. 
It  was  common  from  an  earlv  period  to  speak  of 
the  coming  of  Christ  as  fourfold:  his  "first 
coming  in  the  flesh;"  his  coming  at  the  hour  of 
death  to  receive  his  faithful  followers  (accord- 
ing to  the  expressions  used  by  St.  John)  ;  his 
coming  at  the  fall  of  Jenisalem  ( Matthew  xxiv  : 
30),  and  at  the  day  of  judgment.  According  to 
this  fourfold  view  of  Advent,  the  "gospels"  were 
chosen  for  the  four  Sundays,  as  was  settled  in 
the  western  church  by  the  Homilarium  of  Charle- 
magne. The  season  of  Advent  is  intended  to 
accord  in  spirit  with  the  object  celebrated.  As 
mankind  were  once  called  upon  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  the  personal  coming  of  Christ,  so,  ac- 
cording to  the  idea  that  the  ecclesiastical  year 
should  represent  the  life  of  the  founder  of  the 


Church,  Christians  are  e<xhort«d,  during  this  sea- 
son, to  look  for  a  spiritual  advent  of  Christ. 
The  time  of  the  year  when  the  shortening  days 
are  hastening  toward  the  solstice — which  al- 
most coineidM)  with  the  lestival  of  the  Nativity 
— is  thought  to  harmonize  with  the  strain  of 
sentiment  proper  during  Advwit.  In  oppoeitioii, 
possibly,  to  heathen  festivals,  obs«-v^  by  an- 
cient RoBMins  and  G«mian6,  which  took  placo  at 
the  same  season,  the  Catholic  Church  ordained 
that  the  four  weeks  of  Adveat  should  be  kept  as 
a  time  of  pmiiteaoe;  according  to  the  words  of 
Christ:  "Repent,  fo*  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
at  hand."  firing  these  weeks,  therefore,  public 
amusements,  marriage  festivities,  and  dancing 
were  prohibited,  faats  were  appointed,  and  som- 
bre garaests  were  used  ia  rcHigious  ceremonies. 
TIm  Protestant  Church  in  Germany  has  also  ab- 
stained from  public  recreations  and  celebrations 
of  marriage  during  Advent.  In  the  Greek  Church 
the  season  dates  from  a  period  much  later  than 
in  the  Latin,  perhaps  not  till  the  tenth  century. 
AD^EXTISTS.  A  family  of  religious  de- 
nominations which,  accepting  the  inspiration  of 
the  Scriptures,  taking  the  Bible  as  their  rule  of 
faith,  and  holding  to  the  fundamental  doctrines 
of  the  Christian  churches  generally,  expect  the 
near  approach  of  the  end  of  the  world  and  the 
personal  second  coming  of  Christ.  They  arose 
from  the  preaching  of  William  Miller,  who 
taught,  from  1831  on,  as  the  results  of  his 
studies  of  the  prophetic  books  of  the  Bible, 
that  the  end  of  the  world  would  come  in 
1843,  and  be  followed  by  the  coming  of  Christ 
and  the  installation  of  the  millennium.  When 
1843  had  passed  the  date  was  changed  to  Octo- 
ber, 1844..  Mr.  Miller  was  joined  by  other 
preachers,  and  several  thousand  followers  were 
gathered  from  many  churches.  The  Adventists 
now,  as  a  rule,  simply  awaR  the  second  advent 
without  attempting  to  fix  a  date  for  it.  A 
declaration  adopted  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  1845, 
set  forth  a  belief  in  the  visible  personal  coming 
of  Christ  at  an  early  but  indefinite  time;  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  both  the  just  and  the 
unjust,  and  the  beginning  of  the  millennium 
after  the  resurrection  of  the  saints;  but  denying 
that  there  is  any  promise  of  the  world's  conver- 
sion, and  that  the  saints  enter  upon  their  in- 
heritance at  death  The  Adventists  baptize  by 
immersion;  and,  except  the  Seventh  Day  branch 
and  the  Church  of  God,  are  congregational  in 
polity. 

1.  The  Evaxgeucal  Adventists.  The  Ameri- 
can Millennial  Association  was  formed  in  1845 
for  the  publication  and  circulation  of  denomi- 
national literature.  The  Evangelical  Adventists 
began  to  call  themselves  by  that  name  in  1845. 
They  believe  that  all  the  dead  will  be  raised,  tho 
saints  first,  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  millennial 
reign  with  Christ  aad  "eternal  bliss  after  th« 
judgment,  and  the  wicked  last,  to  be  sent  into 
everlasting  pimishment,  and  that  the  dead  in 
Hades  are  conscious.  They  have  about  34  min- 
isters, 30  churches,  and  1147  members.  Litera- 
ture: H.  F.  Hill,  The  Saints'  Inheritance  (Bos- 
ton, 1852)  ;  D.  T.  Taylor,  The  Reign  of  Christ 
(Boston,  1889)  :  J.  Litch,  Discussion  on  the  ilU- 
lennium   (Bo.<<ton,  between  1860  and  1865). 

2.  Advent  Chbistians.  The  general  associa- 
tion of  this  body  was  formed  in  1861.  The  Ad- 
vent Christians  believe  that  man  was  created  for 
immortality,  but  forfeited  it  through  sin,  and 
can  become  partner  of  the  divine  nature  aaA 
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live  forever  only  throuf^  faith  in  Jesus  Christ; 
that  death  is  a  condition  of  unconsoiousneaa  to 
all  till  tlie  resurrection  at  Christ's  second  com- 
ing,  when  the  ri^teous  will  receive  everlasting 
life  and  the  wicked  will  be  punished  with  com- 
plete extinctdon  of  being;  and  that  salvation  is 
free  to  all  who  will  accept  tlie  conditions.  They 
have,  in  the  United  SUites,  912  ministers,  010 
ohurahes,  with  26,500  members,  and  a  Bible  insti- 
tute. The  principal  publication  society  is  in 
Boston.  The  missionary  society,  with  an  annual 
income  of  about  $14,500,  sustains  missions  in 
Kngland,  the  Cape  V'erde  Islands,  India,  and 
China.  In  home  missions,  it  is  aided  by  the 
Eastern,  Western,  and  Southern  Boards,  and  by 
the  woman's  society  called'  "The  Helper's  Union." 
It  also  has  charge  of  a  church  extension  fund. 
The  leading  periodicals  are :  The  World's  Crista, 
and  Sunday  school  publications  (all  Boston)  ; 
and  the  AU  yaiions'  Monthly  (missionary)  (Rook- 
land,  Me.).  Literature:  J.  G.  Wellcome,  History 
of  the  Second  Advent  Message  (Yarmouth,  Me., 
1874) ;  Charles  L.  Ives,  The  Bible  Doctrine  of  the 
8oul  (Philadelphia,  1877)  ;  E.  A.  Stockman.  Our 
Hope  (Boston,  1884);  Mrs.  L.  C.  McKinstrey, 
The  World's  (ireat  Empires  (Haverhill,  Muss., 
1887 )  ;  Rev.  H.  Constable,  Hades  or  the  Inter- 
mediate State  of  Man   (  Boston,  1885) . 

3.  Seventh  Dat  Adve.ntists.  The  doctrine  of 
the  obligation  of  the  seventh  day  as  the  Sabbath 
was  adopted  by  a  body  of  Adventists  at  Wash- 
ington, N.  n.,  in  1845.  The  central  publishing 
house,  which  was  established  at  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.,  in  I860,  has  been  removed  to  Washington, 
D.  C.  The  Seventh  Day  Adventists  believe  that 
Christ's  closing  work  as  priest  —  the  cleansing 
of  the  sanctuary  and  the  investigative  judgment 
—  are  events  marked  in  the  prophecies  as  begin- 
ning in  1844.  They  hold  that  the  dead  sleep 
until  Christ's  second  coming;  that  in  the  glory 
of  His  presence  the  righteous  will  be  made  im- 
mortal, and  the  wicked  destroyed.  They  believe 
that  Christ's  coming  is  n^ar,  but  set  oo  time  for 
that  event,  maintaining  that  it  is  hidden  from 
all  mortals.  They  apply  the  two-horned  beast 
(Rev.,  xiii)  to  the  United  States;  believe  in  the 
restoration  in  the  church  of  all  the  gifts  of  the 
Spirit,  bestowed  by  Christ;  maintain  that  the 
whole  Bible  is  inspired ;  aad  look  to  Christ  alone 
for  salvation  and  righteousness.  The  writings  of 
Mrs.  Ellen  G.  White  are  held  to  be  special  illtt- 
minations  of  the  Spirit.  In  1905  the  denomina- 
tion had  645  ministers.  2274  GhuFohes,  and  82.536 
members.  The  chief  governing  body  is  the  general 
conference,  which  is  divided  into  thirteen  district 
conferences.  The  foreign  mission  field  includes 
nearly  all  heathen  countries.  The  church  has  11 
publishing  houses,  over  50  sanitariums,  and  19 
colleges.  The  leading  weekly  periodicals  are: 
Advent  Bemew  atid  Sahbath  'Herald  (Washing- 
ton, D.  C);  Youth's  Iiistruotor  (Washington, 
D.  C.)  ;  Siffna  of  the  Times  (Mountain  View, 
Cal.)  ;  Our  Little  Friend  (Mountain  View.  Cal.)  ; 
Southern  Watchman  (Nashville,  Tenn. )  :  The 
Present  Truth  (London.  Eng.).  The  monthlies 
include:  Life  and  Health  (Washington,  D.  V.)  : 
The  Good  Health  (Battle  Creek,  Mich.)  ;  Adrn- 
rate  of  Christian  Education  (Berrien  Spring*, 
Mich.) ;  and  75  others  in  English  and  11  in  for- 
eign tongues.  Consult  .1.  X.  Andrews,  History  of 
the  Sabbath  and  First  Day  (Washington,  D.  C. 
1873)  ;  Mrs.  E.  G.  White,  The  Great  Controrersy 
(Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  1870);  Uriah  Smith, 
Thoughts  on  Daniel  and  the  Revelation  (1897). 
Tm.  I.— 11, 


4.  The  Chubch  of  God.  This  was  formed  after 
a  division  among  the  Seventh  Day  Adventists, 
1864-65,  concerning  the  acceptance  of  the  reveltt' 
tions  of  Mrs.  E.  G.  White  as  inspired  and  the 
application  of  Revelation  xii  :  11-17  to  tb« 
United  States.  It  holds  to  the  mortality  of  man 
and  unconsciousness  in  death;  reaurreotion  of 
the  righteous  to  everlasting  life  and  of  the 
wicked  to  judgment  and  final  extinction;  ob- 
serves the  seventh  day  and  practices  tithing. 
The  general  conference  is  the  head  of  its  work 
and  the  State  conferences  are  subordinate  to  it. 
It  has  40  ministers,  5  churches,  and  2500  mem- 
bers, with  a  publishing  house  at  Sbaoberry,  Mo., 
and  a  sanitarium  at  White  Cloud,  Mich.  Peri- 
odicals :  The  Bible  Advocate,  The  Sabbath  School 
Missionary  (Stanberry,  Mo.).  Literature:  A. 
P.  Dugger,  Bible  Sabbath  Defended  (Marion,  la., 
1881);  Jacob  BrinkerhoiT,  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
Upon  EaHh  (1882)  ;  W.  0.  Long,  The  Bnd  of 
the  Ungodly  (1886). 

6.  LiFR  AND  AoviufT  Union.  Org»nt8ed  I'SOO. 
The  distinctive  feature  of  its  belief  is  that  those 
who  die  in  sin  have  no  resurrection,  but  are 
doomed  to  sleep  eternally,  while  the  idghteoua 
rise  to  immortality.  A  general  oonferenoe  meets 
every  year,  and  quarterly  conferences  have  been 
instituted  in  some  places.  Four  camp-meetings 
are  held  every  year — in  New  England  and  Vir- 
ginia. The  missionary  work  is  carried  on,  in  the 
home  field  only,  by  two  societies,  one  of  which  is 
organiaed  among  the  young  people.  The  Union 
has  in  the  United  States  60  ministers,  28 
churches,  and  3800  members.  Periodicals:  The 
Herald  of  Life,  weekly  (Springfield,  Mass.). 
Literature:  O.  S.  Halstead,  The  Theology  of  the 
Bible  (Newark,  N.  J.,  1860)  ;  Discussion  Bettoeen 
Miles  Orant  and  J.  T.  Curry  (Boston,  1863); 
Pile,  W.  N.,  The  Doctrine  of  Conditional  Immor- 
tality (Springfield,  Mnas.)  ;  The  Coming  King- 
dom of  Uod  (Springfield,  Mass.);  Brown,  Wm. 
ST.,  The  Divine  Kjsy  of  Redemption  (Springfield, 
Mass.)  ;  "A  Disciple,"  Redemption  (Springfield, 
Mass. ) . 

6.  The  Chttbchbs  of  God  (Age-to-Com*  Ad- 
ventists) believe  in  the  final  restitution  of  all 
things;  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  on  the  earth,  with  Christ  as  king  of  kings 
and  the  immortal  saints  joint  heirs  with  him; 
the  restoration  of  Israel;  the  final  destruction 
of  the  wicked,  and  eternal  life  only  through 
Christ.  The  journal,  the  Restitution,  was  begun 
in  1851,  and  a.  general  conference  representing 
thirteea  States  was  formed  in  1888.  The 
Churches  have  54  ministers,  95  churches,  and 
2872  members  in  the  United  States,  and  churches 
in  Canada.  Periodicals:  The  Restitution  (Ply- 
mouth, Ind.)  ;  The  Rock,  and  Words  of  Cheer 
(both  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.).  Literature:  J.  P. 
Weethce,  The' Coming  Age   (Chicago,  1884). 

ADVBNTIVB  (Lat.  ad,  to  -i-  venire,  to 
come).  A  plant  which  is  but  incompletely  nat- 
uralized (see  Natubai-ization)  is  said  to  be 
adventive.  Most  adventive  plants  are  spontane- 
ous for  a  few  years  and  then  disappear,  while  a 
few  species  become  more  and  more  numerous 
and  ultimately  become  naturalized, 

ADVEimntES  OP  AN"  AT'OM,  Thk.  A 
satire  by  Tobias  Smollett,  published  in  1769,  and 
treating,  under  a  Japanese  disguise,  of  English 
politics  during  the  preceding  fourteen  years. 

ADTHBS  (Lat.  adverbium,  from  od,  to  -f- 
verbum,  word,  verb,  "the  word"  of  a.  sentence 
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par  excellence.  A  literal  translation  by  the 
Roman  grammarians  of  the  Gk.  Mfif>n/"i,  epir- 
rhema,  trom  iri,  epi,  at  +  ^fo,  rhema,  word, 
verb).  As  an  adjective  is  joined  to  a  noun,  so 
is  an  adverb  joined,  for  analogous  purposes,  to 
a  verb,  an  adjective,  or  another  adverb.  From 
the  frequency  with  which  adverbs  are  joined 
to  verbs,  only  the  adverbs  of  degree  modifying 
other  parts  of  speech,  they  get  their  name.  An 
adverb  cu.mot  be  the  subject,  the  copula,  or  the 
predicate  of  a  proposition;  and  is,  therefore,  a 
secondary  part  of  speech,  logically  speaking. 
According  to  their  signification,  adverbs  may 
be  divided  into  (1)  adverbs  of  place  and  direc- 
tion, as  where,  towards;  (2)  of  time,  as  ever, 
immediately ;  (3)  of  degree,  as  very,  almost;  (4) 
of  manner,  as  thus,  tcisely;  (5)  of  belief  or 
doubt,  as  perhaps,  no,  etc.  It  is  commonly  said 
that  "some  adverbs  admit  of  comparison;"  as 
if  in  this  respect  they  differed  from  adjectives. 
The  truth  is  that  adverbs  admit  of  comparison 
under  the  same  limitations,  neither  more  nor 
less,  that  restrict  the  comparison  of  adjectives. 
Thus,  soon  is  compared  as  naturally  as  hard. 
If  now  or  thus  cannot  be  compared,  neither  can 
woolen  nor  circular;  and  in  both  cases  for  the 
same  reason — the  sense  forbids  it.  The  laws  of 
euphony  prevent  alike  miserable  and  miserably 
from  being  compared  grammatically,  i.e.,  by  the 
addition  of  er  and  est;  but  both  admit  of  logical 
comparison  by  the  use  of  more  and  most.  A 
large  class  of  adverbs  in  English  are  formed 
from  adjectives  by  annexing  the  syllable  ly, 
which  is  derived  from  the  word  like.  Most  lan- 
guages have  some  such  means  of  distinguishing 
the  adverb  from  the  adjective,  but  in  German 
they  are  alike.  Adverbs  in  general  may  be 
looked  upon  as  abbreviations  of  phrases;  thus, 
here  ^  in  this  place,  then  =  at  that  time,  wisely 
^  like  a  wise  man.  Combinations  of  words  that 
can  thus  be  represented  by  a  single  adverb,  and 
all  combinations  that  are  analogous,  though 
they  may  have  no  single  word  equivalent  to  them, 
are  called  adverbial  expressions. 

AIWEBSE  FOSSES'SION'.  The  possession 
of  lands  under  a  claim  of  title  inconsistent  with 
that  of  the  true  owner.  It  originates  in  the 
disseisin  (q.v.)  or  ouster  of  the  freehold  teaant, 
and,  if  continued  for  the  statutory  period  of 
limitation,  results  in  the  acquisition  of  a  com- 
plete title  by  the  adverse  possessor  or  disseisor. 
In  order  to  constitute  a  good  adverse  possession 
there  must  be  an  actual  occupancy  {pedis  poa- 
sessio)  of  the  premises  claimed,  and  an  exclu- 
sion of  the  rightful  owner  from  the  whole  there- 
of. The  possession  must  be  open  and  notorious, 
and  continued  without  interruption  for  the  requi- 
site period.  It  need  not  be  continued  by  one  and 
the  same  person,  however;  a  subsequent  occu- 
pant who  claims  by  descent,  devise,  or  grant  from 
a  former  occupant  being  entitled  to  tack  his  pos- 
session to  that  of  his  predecessor  in  order  to  make 
up  the  requisite  period  of  adverse  holding.  In 
some  of  the  United  States  it  is  not  even  necessary 
that  the  subsequent  occupant  shall  show  a  legal 
transfer  of  the  property  to  him  so  as  to  con- 
nect his  possession  with  that  of  the  original 
disseisor  in  order  to  tack  the  two  periods.  The 
claim  of  title  required  of  the  adverse  possessor 
is  not  an  assertion  of  a  legal  right,  but  only  an 
obvious  intention  to  hold  as  owner.  This  may 
be  innocent,  as  under  a  will  or  deed  which 
proves  to  be  void,  or  unintentional,  as  by  the 
accidental  inclusion  of  another's  land  with  that 


of  the  occupant,  or  it  may  be  with  the  deliberate 
intention  of  gaining  for  one's  self  land  belonging 
to  another.  The  existence  of  the  requisite  inten- 
tion, or  claim  of  title,  is  a  question  of  fact  to 
be  determined  from  the  circumstances  of  the 
occupancy.  In  some  of  the  United  States  cer- 
tain acts  (as  fencing,  improvement  of  the  prem- 
ises, or  actual  residence)  have  been  prescribed 
by  statute  as  requisite  to  prove  the  intention. 
In  general  the  claim  of  the  adverse  possessor 
is  limited  to  the  land  actually  occupied;  but 
where  the  claim  is  under  color  of  title  (i.e., 
under  a  deed,  will,  or  other  instrument  describ- 
ing a  definite  parcel  of  land)  the  actual  occupa- 
tion of  a  part  may  be  extended  by  construction 
to  the  whole  parcel  so  described.  This  doctrine 
of  "constructive  adverse  possession"  is  a  modern 
addition  to  the  law  of  disseisin,  and  is  peculiar 
to  the  United  States.  The  period  of  time  re- 
quired to  ripen  an  adverse  possession  into  a 
valid  and  indefeasible  title  varies  greatly,  but 
it  is  usually  fixed  by  statute  at  twenty  years. 
(See  liiMrrATioN  of  Actions.)  The  subject  is 
fully  considered  in  all  the  leading  treatises  on 
real  property.  Stephen  M.  Lenke  and  Joshua 
Williams  are  the  modem  English  autnorities; 
Emory  Washburn  is  the  leading  American 
writer,  but  his  treatise  should  be  read  with 
caution. 

ADVEB'SITY  HTHCE.  A  nickname  given 
to  the  parliamentarian  Joseph  Hume  (q.v.), 
who  was  noted  for  his  attention  to  financial 
abuses  in  the  government,  and  whose  predictions 
of  a  crisis  were  justified  in  1826. 

ADVEBTISEKEN'T.  In  legal  phraseology, 
a  process  resorted  to  whenever  actual  notice  is 
necessary  but  is  legally  or  physically  impossible 
(as  by  reason  of  a  want  of  jurisdiction  of  the 
parties  to  be  notified,  or  ignorance  of  their 
whereabouts).  Publication  must  be  made  in  a 
newspaper  published  at  or  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  place  where  the  persons  to  be  affected 
when  last  heard  of  resided.  Such  advertisement 
in  law  is  construed  to  have  the  same  effect  as 
actual  service  of  the  notice,  as,  for  example,  in 
proceedings  brought  to  foreclose  a  mortgage  or 
other  lien  on  real  property.  An  attempt  to 
notify  personally  all  parties  affected  would  often 
only  result  in  delay,  if  not  miscarriage,  of  jus- 
tice.    For  advertisement  in  business,  see  Advkb- 

TISINO. 

ADVEBTISEKEinPS    OW    ELIZ'ABETH. 

A  series  of  enactments  issued  by  Parker  (q.v.). 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  1666,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  "due  order  in  the  public 
administration  of  Common  Prayer  and  using 
of  Holy  Sacraments."  Enforcing  as  it  did  the 
wearing  by  the  clergy^  of  the  surplice  and  college 
cap,  and  of  the  cope  in  cathedrals  and  collegiate 
churches,  it  was  in  harmony  with  Elizabeth's 
love  for  decency  and  order  in  public  worship; 
but  after  waiting  more  than  a  year  for  her 
official  sanction,  and  long  correspondence  with 
Cecil,  Parker  was  obliged  to  issue  it  on  his  own 
responsibility.  During  the  latter  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  there  was  much  controversy 
as  to  the  exact  force  of  the  advertisements,  which 
came  to  a  bead  in  the  Ridsdale  ritual  case  of 
1877.  Lord  Selbome  held  that  they  were 
an  absolute  and  authoritative  prescription  of 
the  vestments  to  be  worn,  contending  that  they 
were  the  "other  order"  mentioned  in  the  Act 
of  Uniformity  as  to  be  taken  later;  while  the 
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High  Church  party,  ably  represented  by  James 
Parker,  considered  them  as  merely  archiepiscopal 
injunctions  intended  to  enforce  a  minimum  of 
ritual.  Consult:  Strype,  Life  and  Acts  of  Mat- 
thew Parker  (Oxford,  1821). 

AD^EBTISTNG  (T..at.  advert  ere,  to  turn 
[the  mind]  to,  to  notice) .  The  method  by  which 
the  producer  of  commodities  disseminates  infor- 
mation regarding  them.  For  the  producer  it 
has  the  value  of  an  automatic  process,  since 
it  makes  it  possible  to  reach  thousands  of  people 
through  printed  words,  where  formerly  the  seller 
was  limited  to  his  vocal  organs.  For  the  con- 
sumer it  has  the  value  of  a  system  of  education, 
since  it  keeps  him  in  touch  with  the  invention 
of  new  commodities,  the  improvement  of  old, 
and  the  constant  advance  in  industry. 

In  tracing  back  the  history  of  advertising, 
signs  and  criers  are  found  in  Palestine,  Greece, 
and  Borne,  where  they  were  used  for  public 
announcements  and  a  few  private  purposes. 
Pompeii  has  furnished  us  with  many  wall  in- 
scriptions in  red  and  black,  as  well  as  the  famil- 
iar Roman  signs,  the  amphora  and  two  slaves 
for  a  wine  shop,  a  goat  for  a  dairy,  or  a  boy 
being  whipped  for  a  school.  Quaint  signs  pre- 
Tail»l  throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the 
public  crier  was  an  important  institution  in 
towns.  It  was,  however,  the  advent  of  printing 
and  later  of  the  newspaper  which  provided  an 
adequate  medium  for  advertising,  although  it 
was  not  until  the  industrial  changes  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  had  revolutionized  production, 
creating  innumerable  new  commodities  and  stim- 
ulating new  wants,  that  advertising  could  become 
an  important  feature  of  commercial  life.  In 
the  seventeenth  century  small  advertisements 
appear  in  the  newspapers  for  books,  tea,  coffee, 
or  medicine.  The  chief  advertisements  for  a 
hundred  years  or  more  are  curiously  illustrative 
of  the  crude  social  customs.  A  heavy  stamp 
tax  hampered  the  growth  of  newspapers  and 
advertising  in  England  until   1855. 

America  is  par  excellence  the  country  of  the 
advertiser.  In  the  colonial  papers,  advertise- 
ments furnish  material  for  history.  Brief  no- 
tices tell  of  new  goods  just  imported  from  Eng- 
land, coffee,  slave  sales,  runaway  slaves  and  ser- 
vants, or  lost  cattle.  Advertising  has  grown 
with  the  newspapers.  In  1795  there  were  200 
newspapers  in  the  United  States;  in  1850,  2526; 
and  in  1805,  20,217.  Newspaper  advertising  on  a 
large  scale  dates  from  the  establishment  of  the 
New  York  Sun  in  1833,  followed  shortly  by  the 
New  York  Herald,  the  Philadelphia  PubUo 
Ledger,  and  the  New  York  Tribune.  Estimates 
of  the  amount  anually  spent  on  advertising  in 
the  United  States  are  as  high  as  $500,000,000. 
The  mediums    for   advertising   are   as   follows: 

(1)  The  newspapers,  magazines,  and  trade 
journals,  which  carry  about  75%  of  the  business; 

(2)  occasional  literature,  such  as  catalogues, 
booklets,  circulars,  almanacs,  calendars,  or  hand- 
bills; (3)  street  advertising,  including  bill- 
boards (see  PosTEB),  stereopticons,  signs,  and 
street-cars;  (4)  salesmen;  and  (5)  personal 
advertising.  The  past  twenty  years  nave  so 
increased  the  importance  of  advertising  that 
specialization  has  become  imperative.  Agencies 
with  large  capital  provide  the  mediums  and 
suggest  tiie  methods,  talented  writers  are  in 
demand,  effective  illustration  is  being  devel- 
oped, and  advertising  magazines  discuss  the 
taeoiy  and  practice  of  advertising.    Business  men 


now  begin  to  appreciate  that  advertising  is  no 
mere  incident  of  competition,  but  frequently  the 
most  important  department,  upon  whose  skillful 
management  the  growth  and  success  of  the  busi- 
ness depends. 

Efforts  to  Prevent  AstrsES  in  Advebtisinq. 
The  choice  of  farmers*  barns  and  fences,  and 
more  especially  of  rocks  and  prominent  scenic 
effects  for  the  placing  of  advertisements,  has  led 
to  various  efforts  to  stop  such  abuses.  A  num- 
ber of  London  societies  interested  in  preserving 
historical  sites  or  beautiful  places  incidentally 
make  efforts  in  this  direction.  The  Society  for 
Checking  Abuses  in  Public  Advertising  —  now 
generally  known  as  "Scapa"  (q.v.) — is  the 
leader  in  this  work.  It  publishes  circulars  and 
asks  for  parliamentary  action.  Dr.  Q.  Alder 
Blumer,  Superintendent  of  the  State  Asylum  at 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  started  a  crusade  in  1898  to  pre- 
serve the  rural  scenery  in  that  vicinity.  He 
obtained  farmers'  addresses  from  the  Good 
Roads  League  and  sent  them  Scapa  circulars. 
The  New  York  Central  Railroad  has  made  an 
effort  to  get  rid  of  unsightly  advertising  along 
its  line.  The  nuisance  of  circulars  has  been 
met  in  some  cities,  as  in  Philadelphia,  by  ordi- 
nances forbidding  their  distribution. 

Bibliography.  Quarterly  publications  of 
American  Statistical  Association.  VII.,  New 
Series,  No.  52  (Boston,  1900)  ;  flies  of  adver- 
tising journals  (list  given  in  above,  page  30)  ; 
files  of  commercial  journals  (occasional  articles)  ; 
Journal  of  Political  Kronomy,  IX.,  218  (Chi- 
cago) ;  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  One  Hundred  Years 
of  American  Commerce  (New  York,  1891)  ;  also 
Calkins  and  Holden,  Modem  Advertising  (1905). 
ADVICE'.  See  Bill  of  Exchange. 
AiyVOCATE  {JM.  advocatus,  one  called  to 
aid,  from  ad,  to  +  vocare,  to  call ) .  In  the  time 
of  Cicero  the  term  advocatus  was  not  applied  to 
the  patron  or  orator  who  pleaded  in  public,  but 
rather,  in  strict  accordance  with  the  etymology 
of  the  word,  to  any  one  who  in  any  piece  of  busi- 
ness was  called  in  to  assist  another.  Ulpian  de- 
fined an  advocate  to  be  any  person  who  aids  an- 
other in  the  conduct  of  a  suit  or  action  (Digest 
60,  title  13),  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Digest  it 
is  used  as  equivalent  to  an  orator  (see  also 
Tacit.,  Annal,  x.  6),  so  that  the  word  would 
seem  gradually  to  have  assumed  its  modern 
meaning.  The  office  of  the  advocate  or  barrister 
who  conducted  the  cause  in  public  was,  in  Rome, 
altogether  distinct  from  that  of  the  procurator, 
or  attorney,  or  agent  who  represented  the  per- 
son of  the  clientin  the  litigation,  and  furnished 
the  advocate  with  information  regarding  the 
facts  of  the  case.  The  distinction  between  these 
two  occupations  is  still  observed  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, but  in  many  of  the  states  of  Germany,  in 
Geneva,  in  the  United  States,  and  in  some  of  the 
British  colonies,  as,  for  example,  in  Canada,, 
they  are  united  in  the  same  person.  In  England 
and  Ireland  advocates  are  called  barristers,  un- 
der which  title  will  be  found  a  statement  of  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  which  the  advocate 
undertakes  to  his  client,  and  of  the  state  of  the 
profession  in  these  countries.  In  Scotland,  as  in 
France,  the  more  ancient  name  has  been  retained. 
In  France  the  avocat  and  avoui  correspond  very 
nearly  to  the  barrister  and  attorney  in  England. 
The  French  advocate  is  simply  a  free  man  who 
has  graduated  in  law  and  possesses  the  privi- 
lege of  addressing  the  tribunals.  The  advocates 
who  practice  in  each  court  form  a  separate  col> 
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lage,  admisMOB  to  which  can  be  obtained  only 
with  the  approval  of  those  who  are  already  mem- 
ber*. The  French  advocate  possesses  the  same 
privileges  as  to  irresponsibility  for  his  advice, 
and  for  the  facts  contained  in  his  instructions, 
which  belong  to  members  of  the  corresponding 
branch  of  tlie  legal  profession  in  Great  Britain. 
As  he  has  no  action  for  his  fees,  they  aie  re- 
4{uired  to  be  paid  in  advance.  His  functions 
correspond  to  those  of  the  counsel,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  attorney-at-law,  in  the  United 
tStates.  In  Belgium,  in  Geneva,  and  also  in  those 
■of  the  Orman  States  in  which  the  Code  Napolton 
lia.s  been  adopted,  the  organization  and  discipline 
of  this  branch  of  the  legal  profession  are  similar 
to  those  which  prevail  in  France.  In  the  other 
German  States,  with  the  exception  of  Saxony, 
the  formation  of  the  advocates  into  a  body  has 
been  perseveringly  resisted  by  the  governments. 
See  Attorney. 

ADVOCATB,  LoBD.  The  public  prosecutor  of 
crimes  in  Scotland,  senior  counsel  for  the  crown 
in  civil  causes,  and  a  political  functionary  of 
{Treat  importance  in  the  administration  of  Scot- 
tish affairs.  He  may  issue  warrants  of  arrest 
and  imprisonment  in  any  part  of  Scotland,  is 
entitled  to  plead  within  the  bar,  and  possesses 
many  other  discretionary  and  indefinite  powers. 
He  is  a  member  of  Parliament,  and,  as  first  law- 
officer  of  the  crown  for  Scotland,  is  expected  to 
answer  all  questions  relating  to  the  business  of 
H<-otland,  and  to  take  the  superintendence  of 
legislation  for  that  portion  of  the  United  King- 
dom. The  corresponding  office  in  the  En^ish 
system,  that  of  the  king's  or  queen's  advocate, 
once  of  equal  dignity  and  importance,  has  lately 
become  obsolete,  and  its  functions  devolve  upon 
the  attorney-general  and  the  solicitor-general 
(q.v.).  In  some  of  the  English  colonies  and 
in  th«  Indiaa  presidencies,  however,  the  title 
advocate  is  retained  to  describe  the  chief  law 
officer  of  the  crown.  Consult  BeQ,  Diotionarp 
and  Digest  of-  Law  of  Sootland  (Edinbargh, 
1890). 

AjyVXyCATEa,  Facilty  op.  An  incorporated 
society  in  Scotland,  composed  of  about  four  hun- 
dred lawyers  who  practice  in  the  highest  courts. 
Applicants  for  admission  are  required  to  pass  an 
examination  following  a  prescribed  course  of 
study.  From  the  membership  vacancies  on  the 
bench  are  supplied. 

AirVOCATtrS  DIAB'OU  (Lat.  the  devil's 
advocate) .  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  when 
it  is  proposed  that  a  sanctified  person  shall  be 
cnnonized,  an  examination  of  his  past  life  takes 
place.  In  this  process  one  party  holds  the  office 
of  acr-user,  or  advocatus  diaboli,  and  it  is  his  duty 
to  bring  forward  all  possible  objections  against 
the  proposed  canonization:  while,  on  the  other 
side,  the  adrocatu^  Dei  (God's  advocate)  under- 
takes the  defense.  Hence  the  term  advocatus 
diaboli  has  been  applied  to  designate  an.v  person 
who  brings  forward  malicious  accusations.  See 
Canonizatton. 

ADVOW'SOIT  (A.  Pr.  advoenon,  O.  P.  avoo- 
son,  patronage,  from  Lat.  advocalio,  legal  assist- 
ance). In  English  law,  the  right,  as  patron,  to 
present  or  appoint  a  curate  to  a  church  or 
ecclesiastical  benefice.  Advowsons  are  either 
appendant  or  in  gross.  Lords  of  manors  were 
originally  the  only  founders  and  the  only  pa- 
trons of  churches,  and  the  advowsons,  when  cre- 
ated, were  usually  made  an  incident  or  appurte- 


nance to  the  manorial  estate,  which  would  paw 
with  it  upon  alienation.  So  long  a»  the  advow- 
son  continues  annexed  or  appended  to  the  manor, 
it  is  called  an  advowson  appendant.  Such  rights 
are  conveyed  with  the  manor  as  incident  thereto 
by  a  grant  of  the  manor  only,  without  adding 
any  other  words.  But  whore  the  advowson  ia 
created  independently  of  the  manor,  or  has  been 
once  separated  from  the  property  of  the  manor 
by  legal  conveyance,  it  is  called  an  advowson  in 
gross  or  at  large.  It  is  thus  no  longer  incident 
to  the  property  of  the  manor,  and  may  be  con- 
veyed and  disposed  of  independently  of  it.  Ad- 
vowsons are  classed  by  Blackstone  as  the  first  of 
the  incorporeal  hereditaments,  and  they  still 
constitute  in  England  an  important  class  of 
])roperty  interests.  They  do  not  exist  in  the 
United  States.  Consult:  Stephen,  Hew  Commen- 
taries on  the  Lmcs  of  England  (thirteenth  edi- 
tion, London,  1899),  and  Phillimore,  Ecclesiaa- 
Heal  Law  of  the  Church  of  England  (second  edi- 
tion, London,  18!)5). 

AIVYZ,  a'dl.  Sib  John  Millkb  (1819-1900). 
An  English  soldier.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich,  entered  the 
royal  artillery  in  1836,  and  was  assistant  adju- 
tant-general of  the  royal  artillery  in  the  Crimean 
War.  He  also  served  during  the  Indian  mutiny 
in  several  important  actions,  and  in  various 
other  Indian  campaigns.  He  wa»  director-general 
of  artillery  from  1S70  to  Ifl'o.  and  from  1975 
to  1880  governor  of  the  Royal  Military  Academy 
at  Woolwich.  He  was-  promoted  in  1879  to  be 
lieutenant-general,  and  wa«  governor  of  Gibraltar 
from  1883  to  1886,  when  he  retired  from  active 
.s«r\-ioe.  He  published  The  Defense  of  Caumpore 
(1868)  ;  Bitana:  a  Mountain  Campaign,  RecoU 
leetions  of  a  Military  Life  (Tjondon,  1896),  and 
Tndian  Frontier  PoUop  (1897). 

ADTTTJTK  (Lat.  from  Gk.  SiSvtoi',  arfytwi,  the 
innermost  sanctuary,  from  o,  a,  priv.  +  Smiv, 
dyein,  to  enter) .  I'he  most  sacred  part  of  a  build- 
ing, usually  associated  with  secrecy  and  darkness, 
because  in  Greek  and  Egyptian  temples,  with 
which  the  term  originated,  it  designated  a  fur- 
thermost recess  not  accessible  to  the  people.  See 
Tbmpij;. 

ADZE.     See  AxB. 

.BACrDBS,  «-fina-d?z  (Gk.  MaMtK,  Aiaki- 
d^).  A  patronymic  of  Achilles,  ae  the  desoendr 
ant  of  .'Eacus,  his  grandfather. 

M'JLCVfS  (Gk.  AloKoc,  Aiakos).  The  fabled 
son  of  Zeus  and  ^gina,  and  king  of  ^gina ;  the 
father  of  Telamon  and  Pelens.  He  was  so  re- 
nowned for  justice  that  not  only  men  but  the  gods 
sought  for  his  decisions,  .^fter  death,  Pluto 
made  him  one  of  the  judges  in  Hades. 

A£BT,  &n)6.  CnmsTOPn  TnEODOR  dSSS-S.'?). 
A  Swiss  anatomist  and  anthropologist,  born  near 
Pfalzburg,  Lorraine.  He  stiidied  medicine  at 
Basel  and  Gi'ittingen.  In  1803  he  wa«  made  pro- 
fessor of  anatomy  at  Bern,  and  in  1884  at  the 
University  of  Prague.  He  is  best  known  for  his 
contributions  to  anthropology,  which  include  a 
new  and  valuable  craniometric  method.  He  also 
demonstrated  the  influence  of  atmospheric  pres- 
sure on  the  several  joints  of  the  hiinaui  body. 
His  published  works  include:  Vnterswhungen 
uber  die  PortpflanzttngsgeschtoindigkeH  der 
Reizung  in  der  quergestreiften  Muskelfaser 
(Brunswick,  1862)  ;  Eine  neue  Methods  zur  Be- 
stimtnung  der  Sohadelform   von  Menseken-  vmi 
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Biugetieren  (Brtmawick,  1802);  Die  Bchadel 
formen  dea  Menwhen  und  der  Affen  (Leipzig, 
1867)  ;  Ueber  da«  Verhaltnis  der  Mikrokephalie 
gum  Atavimnus  (Stuttgart,  1878). 

JEdDIOUTCETSS  {acidium,  see  below 
+  6k.  nom.  pi.  /tviairci,  myketes,  muBhrooms, 
fungi).  A  name  formerly  applied  to  certain 
forms  of  the  "rusts."  At  present  the  name  is 
but  little  used.    See  Ubedtnaxes. 

MCnyiUM  (dimin.  of  Gk.  a'tKia,  aikia,  in- 
jury), or  Cluster  Cup.  One  form  of  fruit 
of  the  parasitic  fungi  called  "rusts."    See  XJbedi- 

NALE8. 

JEDICTJLA  (Lat.,  a  small  building,  diroin. 
of  wdcs,  building).  In  Roman  literature,  a  des- 
ignation for  a  small  house  or  for  part  of  a 
house.  It  is  used  especially  for  chapels,  shrines, 
or  free-standing  niches  containing  statues,  and 
for  sepulchral  monuments  in  the  form  of  little 
temples  or  chambers.  In  the  large  temples  this 
name  was  given  to  architectural  apses  or 
niches  surmounting  statues,  and  even  to  little 
portable  models  given  as  votive  offerings.  Dur- 
ing the  Middle  Ages  the  founders  of  churches 
■were  often  represented  in  sculptures  or  paintings 
holding  the  model  of  the  church;  such  models 
"were  termed  sediculs. 

-flICDTTi'KS.  In  ancient  Home,  a  sort  of  com- 
missioners of  public  works,  with  general  super- 
vision over  the  public  buildings  (wdcs),  the 
daansing  and  repair  of  the  streets,  the  public 
games  and  spectacles,  the  inspection  of  weights 
and  measures,  and  the  market  regulations.  At 
first  there  were  only  two  lediles,  both  plebeians, 
and  their  name  was  derived  from  their  head- 
quarters, the  JEdes  Cereris.  Afterward,  two 
others,  styled  jEdilcs  Curules,  were  chosen  from 
the  patricians  (360  B.C.),  and  Julius  Ctesar  ap- 
pointed a  new  order  of  .-Ediles  Cereales  to  take 
charge  of  the  public  granaries. 

JED'Vn  or  H^aayUI.  a  people  of  Gaul,  be- 
tween the  SaOne  and  the  Loire,  the  first  Gallic 
tribe  that  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Romans, 
who  therefore  called  them  "Brothers  of  the 
Roman  People"  (Ctesar,  B.  O.,  i.  33).  Their 
chief  town  was  Bibracte  ( JIont-Beuvray ) ,  which 
they  later  abandoned  for  Augustodunum  (Autun). 

.aOA'BIAl]-  ISLAJTDS  (ancient  .^oa'teb). 
A  group  of  three  small  islands  situated  directly 
off  the  western  coast  of  Sicily  and  forming  a 
part  of  the  Italian  province  of  Xrapani  (Map: 
Italy,  G  10).  They  consist  of  the  islands  of 
Favignana,  the  largest  and  best  populated  of  the 
group,  ilarittimo,  and  Levanzo.  The  total  area 
is  about  16  square  miles.  The  island  of  Favig- 
nana is  Tery  fertile  and  has  pood  tunny  iisheries. 
The  population  of  the  group  is  about  6000.  of 
whom  nearly  5000  are  found  on  the  island  of 
Favignana.  In  241  B.C.  the  Romans,  under  Luta- 
tius  Catulus,  achieved  a  great  naval  victory  over 
the  Carthaginians  off  these  islands,  which 
brought  the  first  Punic  War  to  a  close. 

HAMBBB,  ♦-jf'On  (Gk.  ktyaiuv,  Aigaidn) .  In 
Greek  mythology,  the  name  by  which,  according 
to  the  Iliad,  i.  403,  Briareus  (q.v.)  was  known 
among  men. 

XCtA'Q'B.VB,  or  .Eqagmu  The  paseng.  See 
Goat. 

.SO£'AV  J3EA..    See  Abchipelaoo. 


In  Shakespeare's  Comedy  of  Er- 
rors (q.v.),  the  merchant  of  Syracuse. 


iC^GHEmilOJB.  A  family  of  moths.  See 
Cleakwino. 

JBtS/EVB  (Gk.  Aijfif,  Aigeus).  King  of  Ali- 
ens, son  of  Pandion.  He  was  the  father  of 
Theseus  (q.v.),  and  by  the  latter  was  re- 
stored to  the  throne  of  Athens,  of  which 
he  had  been  deprived  by  his  brother  Pallas. 
When  Theseus  set  out  for  Crete  to  deliver 
his  country  from  the  tribute  it  had  to  pay  Minos, 
he  agreed  in  case  of  success  to  exchange  the 
black  sail  of  his  ship  for  a  white  one.  On 
approaching  the  coast  of  Attica  he  forgot  his 
promise,  and  -Egcus,  believing  his  son  lost, 
threw  himself  into  the  sea,  which,  according  to 
tradition,  was  named  ".Egean"  after  him.  i^ens 
is  supposed  to  have  introduced  the  worship  of 
.\phrodite  into  Athens,  where  he  himself  was 
honored  with  a  heroon,  or  shrine. 

JBEUDI,  e-g5'd«,  LuDwie  Kabl  (1825-I90I). 
.'\  Orman  jurist,  politician,  and  author,  bom  at 
Tilfit  and  educated  at  the  unrversities  of  K&- 
nigsberg,  Berlin,  and  Heidelberg.  He  was  editor 
of  the  Kottgtiliitionelle  Zeitung  until  January, 
1851,  and  extraordinary  professor  at  Erlangen 
from  1«57  to  1859.  I>ttring  the  Italian  war  he 
published,  -while  in  the  ser^'ice  of  the  Russian 
mittistry,  the  famous  anti-Austrian  pamphlet 
entitled,  I'reuasen  und  der  Friede  von  Villa- 
franoa  (Berlin,  1859),  which  was  followed  by 
Buum  Cuique:  Denkachrift  iiber  Preusnen  (Leip- 
zig, 18.59),  and  Der  deutsche  Kern  der  italim- 
ischen  Frage.  Afterward  he  was  a  professor 
at  the  universities  of  Hamburg,  Bonn,  and  Berlin, 
and  served  as  a  member  of  the  Prnssian  Chamber 
of  Deputies  (1867-68,  1873-93),  and  as  councilor 
of  legation  in  the  foreign  oflSce.  He  published 
numerous  writings,  among  which  the  following 
is  perhaps  the  most  important:  Das  Btaatsar- 
chiv,  Sammlung  der  offiziellen  Aktenstiicke  9ur 
Oeschichte  der  Oegenwart  (in  collaboration  with 
Klauhold,  Hamburg,  1861-71 ;  afterward  con- 
tinued by  Hans  Delbrllck,  and  since  1894  by  Q. 
Roloff ) . 

JOaSJyiUS.    See  Giles,  Saint. 

.SiQ'I'NA  (Gk.  Aiytva,  Aigina).  Now  EentA. 
An  island  forming  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Greeoe, 
about  83  square  miles  in  extent,  in  the  ancient 
Saronicus  Sinus,  now  the  Gulf  of  i£gina.  It  is 
mountainous,  with  deep  valleys  and  chasms, 
and  the  coast  affords  only  one  haven,  on  the 
northwest.  The  modem  town  of  Egina  stands 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  town,  at  the  north- 
west end  of  the  island.  The  island  contains 
about  8200  inhabitants,  who  are  chiefly  occupied 
in  trade,  navigation,  and  agriculture.  The  soil 
produces  the  best  almonds  in  Greece,  with  wine, 
oil,  corn,  and  various  fruits.  An  ancient  legend 
derived  the  name  of  the  island  from  the  nymph 
."Egina,  who  was  brought  to  it  by  Zeus,  by  -whom 
she  became  the  mother  of  .^Cacus,  famed  for  his 
piety.  The  ancient  Achiean  population  -was 
driven  out  by  Dorians  from  Epidaurus,  who  built 
up  one  of  the  richest  trading  cities  in  Greece. 
The  .^5ginetans  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
defeat  of  the  Persians  at  Salamis,  but  with  the 
growth  of  the  Athenian  power  they  were  first 
forced  to  become  tributary,  and  in  431  B.C. 
expelled  from  the  island.  They  were  later 
restored  by  Lysander,  but  the  island  never  recov- 
ered its  old  position. 

JSiG-rN'A,  or  AXOINA,  Gulf  of  (the  ancient 
Saronic  Gulf).    An  arm  of  the  .£gean  Sea,  be- 
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tween  the  Peloponnesus  and  Attica,  and  separ- 
ated from  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  by  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth  (Map:  Greece,  D  6).  In  the  Gulf  of 
JEgiua.  are  the  islands  of  Salamis  and  iEgina. 

Md'USTETA,  Paulus  (Gk.  IlaiAoc)  (ser- 
enth  century  a.d.).  A  Greek  physician,  bom  in 
the  island  of  ^gina,  from  which  he  took  his 
name.  Of  the  details  of  his  life  little  is  known, 
save  that  he  was  a  great  traveler;  his  medical 
works  were  highly  prized,  though  they  were  little 
more  than  compilations  from  earlier  writers. 
The  chief  of  these  is  still  extant,  De  Re  Uedica 
Libri  iieptem,  last  edited  by  Brian  (Paris,  1855) . 
This  work  was  translated  into  Arabic;  there 
is  an  English  version  by  Adams  (London, 
1834).  See  Krumbacher,  Byzantinische  Littera- 
turgeschichtc,  pages  614,  616  (Munich,  1897). 

.SOINETAN  SCTTLPTXTRES.  The  small 
island  of  Mgina.  holds  an  important  position 
in  the  history  of  early  Grecian  art,  as  the  seat 
of  a  famous  school  of  bronze  workers,  whose 
most  celebrated  artist  was  Onatas  (about  490- 
460  B.C.).  The  school  was  especially  noted  for 
its  statues  of  athletes,  and  seems  to  be  connected 
with  the  Peloponnesian  art.  On  an  eminence  in 
the  northeastern  part  of  the  island  stand  the 
ruins  of  a  temple,  where  in  1811  excavations 
conducted  by  Cockerell,  Ualler,  P'oster,  and 
Linckh  brought  to  light  fragments  of  sculpture, 
which  were  bought  by  the  Crown  Prince,  Louis 
of  Bavaria,  and  after  restoration  (not  always 
correct)  by  Thorwaldsen,  set  up  in  the  Glypto- 
thek  at  Munich.  Tlie  statues  are  somewhat 
under  life  size,  and  once  decorated  the  pediments 
of  the  temple.  Each  group  represented  a  battle 
over  a  fallen  warrior  in  the  presence  of  Athena, 
and  it  is  probable  that  one  represented  the 
Trojan  expedition  of  Hercules,  the  other  that  of 
Agamemnon,  as  in  both  of  them  .^Eginetan 
heroes,  Telamon  and  Ajax,  were  prominent.  These 
are  among  the  best  works  of  archaic  Greek  art, 
of  which  they  were  for  a  long  time  almost  the 
only  e.xamples.  The  artist  was  evidently  used 
to  working  in  bronze,  and  his  technique  is  more 
appropriate  to  metal  than  stone.  The  anatomy 
of  the  figures  is  carefully  modeled,  but  the 
treatment  is  somewhat  dry  and  hard,  in  spite 
of  an  evident  effort  to  give  a  realistic  character 
to  the  groups.  The  sculptures  of  the  eastern 
pediment  show  a  decidea  superiority  in  this 
respect,  and  in  particular  have  nearly  lost  the 
"archaic  smile"  which  appears  in  the  companion 
group.  In  1901,  Professor  A.  Furtwilngler  began 
new  excavations  on  this  site  in  behalf  of  the 
Prince  Regent  of  Bavaria.  These  excavations 
have  yielded  a  number  of  important  fragments 
of  the  pediment  sculptures,  as  well  as  of  other 
statues  and  some  inscriptions,  of  which  one 
indicates  that  the  temple  was  not  dedicated  to 
Athena,  as  had  been  believed,  but  to  an  >Kgin- 
etan  goddess,  Apbtea,  of  whom  little  is  otherwise 
known,  but  who  is  shown  by  the  discoveries  to 
have  been  worshiped  by  women  as  a  special 
helper  in  need  and  as  a  guardian  of  little  chil- 
dren.    Other  buildings  besides  the  temple  have 


been  found,  including  traces  of  an  earlier  sanc- 
tuary. It  is  clear  that  the  place  was  a  seat  of 
worship  from  the  Myeenican  age,  but  was  aban- 
doned in  the  Hellenistic  and  Roman  times.  Con- 
sult for  an  account  of  the  new  excavations:  Cock- 
erell, The  Temples  of  ^gina  and  Batam  (London, 
1860)  ;  Furtwttngler,  Kurze  Beschreibung  dir 
Qlyptothek  (Munich,  1900),  and  SitzungaheTxchte 
der  Bayeriachen  Akademie  (1901). 

JEQIR,  a'jir.  A  Norse  deity  who  presides 
over  stormy  oceans  and  entertains  the  gods  with 
foaming  ale.  His  wife  is  Ran,  who  has  charge 
of  those  lost  at  sea.  They  have  nine  daughters, 
the  waves  of  the  sea,  whose  names  suggest  the 
different  appearances  of  the  ocean. 

M'OtB  (6k.  alyic,  aigia,  a,  rushing  storm,  from 
aiaaciv,  aiaaetn,  to  move  violently,  or  oi/if,  aigia, 
a  goat-skin).  Id  the  Greek  epic,  the  shield  of 
Zeus,  which  had  been  fashioned  by  Hepbtestus. 
Later  writers  explained  it  as  the  skin  of  the 
goat  Amalthea,  which  had  suckled  Zeus,  and 
with  the  Gorgon's  head  in  the  centre.  ( See  GoB- 
co.)  In  works  of  art  it  is  sometimes  borne  by 
Zeus,  and  is  a  regular  attribute  of  Athena. 

MQISTHVS  (Gk.  Alyta^oc,  Aigisthoa).  The 
son  of  Thyestes,  adopted  son  of  Atreus.  During 
the  absence  of  Agamemnon  at  Troy  he  seduced 
Clytemnestra,  wife  of  Agamemnon,  and  on  the 
return  of  Agamemnon  the  guilty  pair  murdered 
him.  ^gisthus  was  subsequently  killed  by 
Agamemnon's  son  Orestes.  The  story  forms  the 
subject  of  the  Orestean  trilogy  of  i£schylus. 
See  Atbeus;  Agamemnon;  Orestes. 

.S/GITTM  (Gk.  Alytov,  Aigion).  A  town  of 
Achaia,  near  the  coast  and  west  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Selinus  River.  According  to  one  legend 
it  was  the  birthplace  of  Zeus,  who  was  the  prin- 
cipal divinity  of  the  place.  After  the  destruc- 
tion of  Helice,  ^gium  became  the  chief  city  of 
the  Achoian  League,  and  the  delegates  of  the 
league  had  their  place  of  meeting  in  a  grove 
near  the  town.  The  modern  town  is  Vostitza, 
officially  called  by  its  ancient  name. 

.X'OLE,  e'glA  (Gk.  AlyA^,  AigU,  Radiance,  a 
Greek  divinity).  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  nat- 
ural order  Rutaces.  ^Egle  marmelos,  the  tree 
which  produces  the  bhel  fruit  of  India,  has  ter- 
nate,  petiolate,  oblong-ovate  leaves,  and  the 
flowers  in  panicles.  It  is  found  from  the  south 
of  India  to  the  base  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains. 
The  fruit  is  delicious,  fragrant,  and  nutritious. 
In  an  imperfectly  ripened  state  it  is  an  astrin- 
gent of  great  effect  in  cases  of  diarrhoea  and 
dysentery,  and  as  such  has  lately  been  introduced 
into  English  medical  practice.  The  root,  bark, 
and  leaves  are  also  used  as  medicinal  s.  The 
Dutch  in  Ceylon  prepare  a  perfume  from  the 
rind  of  the  fruit,  and  the  mucus  of  the  seed  is 
employed  as  a  cement  for  many  purposes. 

.SS'OOSFOT'AKOS  (Gk.  Alydt,  Aigoa,  gen.  of 
aJ{,  aiw,  she-goat  +  noTa/idt,  potamoa,  river). 
A  river  and  town  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
Thracian  Chersonese.  The  Lacedaemonians  un- 
der Lysander  here  surprised  and  captured  the 
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Athenian  fleet  in  406  B.C.,  and  thus  brought  the 
Peloponnesian  war  to  an  end.  The  name  is  ako 
written  .iSlgospotami.  The  ancient  town  was 
near  the  m^em  village  of  JumalikOi. 

MOfYPTUB  (Gk.  Alyvwroc,  Aigyptos).  In 
Greek  legend,  a  brother  of  Danatls  and  King  of 
Arabia,  who  conquered  the  region  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  Egypt.  His  fifty  sons  pursued 
their  fifty  cousins,  the  daughters  of  DanaQs,  to 
Argos,"  and,  with  the  exception  of  Lynceus,  were 
murdered  by  their  brides.     See  DanaVs  ;  Eotft. 

iELFEIC   (jtl'frik)   THE  OBAmCA'BIAI7 

(about  950-1021).  The  author  of  some  of  the 
best  Old  English  prose  extant.  The  only  'ma- 
terial— and  it  is  slight — ^for  constructing  the 
life  of  this  scholar  is  contained  in  his  own  works. 
The  place  of  his  birth  is  unknown,  but  the  date 
of  it  must  have  been  somewhere  between  950 
and  055.  After  studying  with  a  poorly  educated 
"mass-priest,"  he  entered  the  Benedictine  school 
at  Winchester  (about  972),  where  he  remained 
"many  years."  In  987,  then  "a  monk  and  mass- 
priest,"  he  was  summoned  to  rule  over  the  abbey 
of  Cernel  in  Dorset.  There  he  was  engaged  in 
preaching  and  in  giving  instruction  to  monks 
and  to  young  men.  Afterward,  probably  in 
1006,  he  was  made  abbot  of  Eynsham,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Thames  above  Oxford.  It  is  con- 
jectured that  he  died  between  1020  and  1025. 
.(Elfric  is  best  known  by  his  Homilies,  written  in 
pure  and  vigorous  English.  Among  his  other 
works  are:  A  Treatise  on  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  the  Heptateuchus,  an  abridged 
translation  of  the  first  seven  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  a  Latin  grammar  and  glossary,  writ- 
ten in  English  for  the  boys  of  England,  and  the 
Colloquium,  which  was  designed  to  teach  them  to 
speak  Latin  correctly.  Because  of  these  last 
two  books  he  is  accorded  the  title  of  gramma- 
rian. For  the  best  account  of  iElfric  and  abib- 
liography  of  his  works  and  of  critical  editions, 
consult  C.  L.  White,  ^Ifric,  a  new  study  of  his 
life  and  writings,  in  Yale  Studies  in  English 
(Boston,  1898). 

^LFTHBYTH,  alf'thrlth  (Latinized  El- 
frida)  (c.  945-1000).  An  Anglo-Saxon  queen, 
mother  of  ^thelred  II.  Her  first  husband  was 
i£thelwald,  the  ealdorman  of  the  East  Anglians, 
and  after  his  death  she  married  King  Eadgar,  the 
father  of  jEthelred  II.  She  is  said  to  have  in- 
stigated the  murder  of  her  stepson,  Eadward,  at 
Corie,  in  order  to  secure  the  accession  of  ^thel- 
red  II. 

S/tHA  CAPITOLIITA.  The  name  given  to 
Jerusalem  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian  (.^Glius 
Iladrianus),  who  expelled  the  Jews  after  the  in- 
surrection of  1.32-135  A.D.,  and  colonized  the 
city  with  Romans.  The  name  continued  until  the 
time  of  the  Christian  emperors. 

MTilA.  OEITS.  One  of  the  plebeian  gentes 
(see  Gens)  at  Rome,  to  which  belonged  M\\\i& 
Sejanus,  and  the  emperors  Hadrian  and  the  An- 
tonines.  It  included  also,  among  others,  the  fam- 
ilies of  Gallus,  Lamia,  P^tus,  and  Tubero. 

.ffiXLAinrS,  CLATTorus.  A  writer  who  was 
born  at  Proeneste  in  Italy  and  flourished  about 
200  A.D.  He  wrote  exclusively  in  Greek  in  an 
entertaining  fashion,  but  the  information  con- 
tained in  his  writings  was  drawn  most  uncriti- 
cally from  the  works  of  his  predecessors.  His 
extant  writings  are:  On  the  Nature  of  Animals, 
in  seventeen  books,  filled  with  curious  accounts 


of  the  nature  and  ways  of  animals,  and  with 
moral  reflections  on  the  same,  and  his  Uisoel- 
lanies  (T'orta  fftsforto),  in  fourteen  books.  This 
is  preserved  only  in  an  abbreviated  form,  and  is 
almost  wholly  a  collection  of  anecdotes  and  mar- 
velous tales  relating  to  men.  The  twenty  Rustic 
Letters  current  under  his  name  are  generally 
reckoned  spurious.  His  works  are  best  edited  by 
Hercher  (1858  and  1864);  the  editions  of  the 
Varia  Bistoria,  by  Perizonius  (1701),  and  De 
Animalium  Natura,  by  Jacobs  (I83I),  deserve 
mention. 

AMI/LO  (Gk.  'AeXXdl,  storm-swift,  from  ieM.a, 
aella,  whirlwind).  In  Greek  mythology,  the 
name  of  one  of  the  Harpies  (q.v.). 

AELST.    See  Alost. 

AELST,  aist,  EvEBT  Van  ( 1602-68) .  A  Dutch 
painter  of  still  life,  which  he  depicted  with  great 
care  and  close  fidelity  to  nature.  He  was,  how- 
ever, surpassed  by  his  nephew,  William  Van 
Aelst  (1626-83),  who  is  especially  noted  for  his 
skill  in  reproducing  the  lustre  of  gold,  silver, 
crystal,  and  mother-of-pearl. 

.SX1TB0I1}EA.    See  Cabnitoba. 

MMUjIA.    a  division  of  Italy.    See  Emiua. 

.SUII/IA  OENS.  A  famous  patrician  gens 
at  Rome  (see  Gens),  to  which  belonged  the 
family  of  ^milius  Lepidus,  Mamercus,  Paulus, 
Scaurus,  and  other  well  known  names. 

MTHCILIAN  WAT  (Lat.  .Emilia  Via).  A 
national  highway  in  ancient  Italy.  It  was  built 
by  the  consul  Marcus  ifCmilius  Lepidus,  in  187 
B.C.,  to  afi'ord  easy  communication  with  Trans- 
padane  Gaul,  as  a'  part  of  the  great  centralizing 
schemes  of  Rome  in  her  imperial  march  north- 
ward. It  began  at  Ariminum  (Rimini)  by  the 
Adriatic  Sea,  where  the  Flaminian  Way  termi- 
nated, and  ran  through  Bononia  (Bologna)  to 
Mutina  (Modera)  and  Parma,  crossed  the  Po  at 
Plaoentia  (Piacenza),  and  ended  at  Mediolanum 
(Milan).     Its  total  length  was  about  185  miles. 

^MILTUS  PAUIjUS  (second  century  B.C.). 
A  Roman  general,  son  of  the  consul  .^Emilius 
Paulus,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Cannse,  216 
B.C.  Young  i^milius  inherited  his  father's 
valor  and  enjoyed  an  unwonted  degree  of  public 
esteem  and  confidence.  In  168  B.C.  he  was  elected 
consul  for  the  second  time,  and  intrusted  with 
the  war  against  Perseus,  King  of  Macedon,  whom 
he  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Pydna,  which  left 
Macedonia  a  Roman  province. 

.fflNE'AS  (Gk.  Aimaf,  Aineias).  The  hero 
of  Vergil's  Aineid.  He  was,  according  to  Homer, 
the  son  of  Anchises  and  Aphrodite  (Venus),  and 
was  ranked  next  to  Hector  among  the  "Trojan 
heroes.  The  traditions  of  his  adventures  before 
and  after  the  fall  of  Troy  are  various  and  dis- 
cordant. Vergil  gives  the  following  version: 
JEne&s,  though  warned  by  the  ghost  of  Hector  in 
the  night  wnen  the  Greeks  entered  Troy  to  take 
his  household  gods  and  flee  from  the  city,  re- 
mained in  the  contest  until  Priam  fell,  when,  tak- 
ing with  him  his  family,  he  escaped  from  the 
Greeks,  but  in  the  confusion  of  his  hasty  flight 
lost  his  wife,  Cretlsa.  Having  collected  a  fleet  of 
twenty  vessels,  he  sailed  to  Thrace,  where  he  be- 
gan building  the  city  of  .^Enos,  but  was  terrified 
by  an  unfavorable  omen,  and  abandoned  his  plan 
of  a  settlement  here.  A  mistaken  interpretation 
of  the  oracle  of  Delphi  now  led  him  to  Crete,  but 
from  this  place  he  was  driven  by  a  pestilence. 
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Passing  the  promontory  of  Atfthim,  he  csme  to 
Bpinis,  and  then  oontinned  his  Toyage  to  Itafy 
and  round  Sicily  to  the  promontory  of  Dre- 
panum  on  the  west,  where  hie  father,  Anchises, 
died.  A  storm  afterward  drove  him  to  the  coast 
of  Africa,  and  landing  near  Carthage,  he  was 
hospitably  received  and  entertained  by  Queen 
Dido.  His  marriage  with  Dido  was  prevented  by 
Juptter,  who  sent  Mercury  with  a  command  that 
^neas  must  proceed  to  Italy.  Accordingly,  he 
sailed  away,  leaving  the  disappointed  queen,  who 
committed  suicide.  During  his  stay  in  Sicily, 
where  he  celebrated  the  anniversary  of  his 
lather's  death  with  games,  the  wives  of  his  com- 
panions and  seamen,  weary  of  long  voyages  with- 
out certainty  of  finding  a  home,  made  an  attempt 
to  burn  his  fleet.  After  building  the  city  of  Aeesta, 
he  sailed  for  Italy.  On  landing  there  he  visited 
the  Sibyl  at  Cumae.  She  conducted  him  into  the 
infernal  regions,  where  he  saw  Anchises,  and  re- 
ceived intimations  of  his  future  destiny.  Then, 
Bailing  along  the  Tiber,  and  landing  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river,  he  found  himself  in  the  country 
of  Latinus,  king  of  the  Aborigines.  Lavinia,  the 
daughter  of  Latinus,  had  been  destined  to  marry 
a  stranger,  but  her  mother  had  promised  to  give 
her  in  marriage  to  Tumus,  king  of  the  Hutuli. 
She  married  ^ne«s,  and  war  ensued,  which  ter- 
minated in  the  death  of  Tumus.  yEneas  Silvius, 
the  son  of  JEaeas  by  Lavinia,  as  the  ancestor  of 
the  kings  of  Alba  Longa,  and  hence  of  Romulus 
and  Remus,  was  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the 
Homan  State.    Bee  Romk. 

JBSTE'AS  eXLimrS.    see  Prus  II. 

.SmSTD  (Xat.  /fSneis).  Vergil's  great  epic, 
in  which  the  ancestry  of  Rome  is  traced  to  Troy. 
See  Vebgil. 

JEimSIDE'airO'S  (Gk.  Alvt^i/Snijoc,  Atntai- 
dfmoa)  ( ?80-60  B.C.).  A  Greek  philosopher  of 
Alexandria,  a  contemporary'  of  Cicero.  He  was 
bom  at  Cnossus,  in  Crete.  He  is  well  known  as 
the  probable  author  of  the  Ten  Tropes,  which  Sex- 
tus  Empiricus  enumerates,  saying  that  they  had 
become  traditional  property  of  the  skeptics 
(q.v.)  of  his  day.  Tropes  (Gk.  Tp6:roi,  tropoi) 
are  methods  of  proving  the  validity  of 
skepticism.  Tliese  arguments  are  based  (1) 
on  differences  in  the  constitution  of  sentient 
beings,  which  involve  differences  in  per- 
ceptions and  conceptions  of  the  world;  (2)  on 
differences  of  human  beings;  (3)  on  differences 
of  sense-organs;  (4)  on  differences  in  circum- 
stances under  which  perception  occurs;  (5)  on 
differences  of  location  and  distance  of  objects 
perceived;  (6)  on  the  confusion  of  one  object 
with  another;  (7)  on  differences  in  a  sensation 
due  to  different  combinations  in  which  it  ap- 
pears; (8)  on  the  relativity  of  knowledge  in 
general;  (9)  on  differences  in  perception 
due  to  familiarity  or  unfamiliarity  with  the 
object;  (10)  on  differences  observed  between  the 
civilizations,  morals,  laws,  superstitions,  and 
philosophical  theories  of  different  peoples.  See 
KEi-ATiviTY,  Law  of. 

MTSTLAISrEB.  An  Achxan  tribe  of  northern 
Greece.  In  historic  times  they  lived  in  the  moun- 
tains west  of  Thermopylte.  ^ey  were  members 
of  the  Delphian  Amphictyony  and  of  the  ^Ctolian 
League. 

JE'KOS'  (explained  in  the  New  Testament  as 
"many  springs").  A  locality  mentioned  in  John 
iii  :  28  ae  a  place  where  John  the  Baptist  was 


baptizing.  It  is  characterised  as  being  '^aasr 
Salim"  and  as  having  an  abundant  water  sup- 
ply. Two  sites  have  been  proposed  as  comply- 
ing with  this  description.  (1)  A  town  called 
Ainun,  in  the  valley  that  leads  up  toward 
Shechem,  about  seven  miles  from  the  ancient 
town  of  Salem,  where  there  are  extensive  ruins 
and  many  springs.  ( 2 )  On  the  basis  of  statements 
in  Eusebiua  and  Jerome,  a  place  called  Silvia 
(=Salem?),  about  eight  Roman  miles  south  of 
Sc>'thopolis,  the  old  Bethshean.  The  former 
identification  seems  preferable. 

JECKLIAN  ACClT'MtrLA'TKnrS  (from 
Xolua,  the  god  of  the  winds).  Dust,  'fine  par- 
ticles of  soil,  and  even  sand  grains  of  a  diameter 
of  two  millimeters  are  transported  by  the  wind 
and  brought  together  in  sheltered  places,  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  these  particles  are 
transported  and  deposited  by  water.  Such 
teolian  accumulations  occur  in  both  humid  and 
arid  regions,  though  they  attain  a  more  pro- 
nounced degree  of  development  in  those  regions 
of  litle  rainfall,  where  the  scant  vegetation  per- 
mits the  usually  powerful  winds  to  exert  a  con- 
siderable erosive  action  upon  the  much  weath- 
ered rocks  and  dry  soil.  In  humid  regions  de- 
posits of  this  nature  may  be  found  along  the 
coasts  of  seas  and  ocean  and  also  upon  upland 
plains,  where  the  superficial  layers  of  the  earth's 
crust  consist  of  loose  sand  that  may  be  easily 
blown  away,  to  be  accumulated  elsewhere  as 
sand-dunes.  In  arid  regions,  dust  and  sand  are 
being  continually  transported  and  deposited  in 
distant  places,  there  to  form  eeolian  deposits 
which  are  often  of  considerable  geological  and 
also  of  economic  importance.  Desert  sands  tra- 
verse wide  areas,  burying  vegetation  that  may  be 
in  the  way,  even  sometimes  destroying  forests. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  fine  calcareous  dust  blown 
over  the  prairies  of  the  west  settles  in  the  grass 
and  adds  to  the  fertile  covering  of  soil.  The 
fertility  of  many  regions  of  the  Missouri  Valley 
is  undoubtedly  due  to  these  -wind-deposited  soils, 
which  are  known  under  the  name  of  "loess;" 
some  of  the  loess  is,  however,  of  aqueous  origin. 
.S!olian  aecumulations  have  been  recogniied  also 
in  ancient  rock  formations  of  various  geological 
systems,  notably  the  Cambrian,  Devonian,  Juras- 
sic, ete.  For  description  of  the  erosive  aad 
transporting  power  of  wind,  and  for  the  charac- 
ters and  distribution  of  the  various  kinds  of 
(colian  deposits,  see  the  articles  on  Desebt; 
Dttne  ;  Sand  ;  Srobe  ;  Wind  ;  and  Gboixkjy,  para- 
graph on  Wind  Work. 

JBOI1LA.V  HARP.  A  musical  instrument, 
consisting  of  a  number  (usually  8  or  10)  of 
catgut  strings  of  varying  thickness  tuned  to 
produce  the  same  fundamental  tone,  and 
stretched  over  a  narrow,  oblong  box.  When 
placed  in  a  current  of  air  the  ^fi^olian  harp  pro- 
duces full  chords,  composed  of  the  harmonies  of 
the  common  fundamental.  The  sounds  change 
from  a  breeay,  fairy-like  pianissimo  to  an  im- 
posing forte,  which  again  dies  away  with  the 
passing  of  the  gust.  For  illustration,  eee  Musi- 
cal Instbuuents. 

MCOAJja  ISLES.    See  Lipabi  Islands. 

JBOaJAmS  (Gk.  Aio7.t(r,  Aioleia).  The  name 
borne  by  the  Greeks  of  the  island  of  Lesbos  and 
the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  north  of  Cyme.  Th»f 
traced  their  descent  to  a  mythical  .£olns  of 
Thessaly.  Later  writers  extended  the  name  -va 
as  to  include  all  races  not  Dorian  or  loniaa. 
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The  -stories  of  the  Iliad  seem  to  hare  originated 
among  the  ^olians.  At  the  end  of  the  seventh 
century  B.C.,  on  the  island  of  Lesbos,  in  the 
poems  of  Alcteus  and  Sappho,  the  personal  lyric 
reached  its  highest  development.  The  .<£olians 
shared  the  fate  of  the  mother  Grecian  colonies 
in  Asia  Minor.  First  tributary  to  the  Lydian 
kings,  then  subjected  to  the  domination  of  the 
Persians,  they  became  a  portion  of  the  great 
empire  founded  by  Alexander,  and  after  passing 
through  a  stage  of  subjection  to  the  dynasty  of 
the  SeleucidiB,  were  ultimately  absorbed  in  the 
Roman  Empire.    See  Lybic  Poetbt. 

aanT/TPTT.Tg^  or  .SOI/JLPYJLE  (commonly 
explained  as  from  Lat.  jfloli  pila,  the  ball  of 
iS^olus).  An  invention  of 
Hero  of  Alexandria,  often 
described  as  the  first  steam 
engine.  It  consists  of  a 
hollow  metal  sphere  mount- 
ed on  trunnions,  through 
one  of  which  steam  is  in- 
troduced. Short  bent  tubes 
issue  from  this  ball  at  dia- 
metrically opposite  points, 
from  which  steam  escapes 
and  causes  the  globe  to  re- 
volve. A  similar  device 
can  be  used  when  the  globe 
is  filled  with  water  or  alcohol,  as  a  blow-pipe  for 
lamp  flame.  Consult:  Oerland  and  Traumtlller, 
Oeschichte  der  Phijsikalischen  Experimentier- 
kunst  (Leipzig,  1809),  for  a  description  of  this 
and  other  early  apparatus;  also  W.  Schmidt, 
Heron  von  Alecmndria  (Leipzig,  1899).  It  is  also 
described  in  R.  H.  Thurston's  Orawth  of  the 
Steam  Engine  (New  York,  1878). 

SS'OLIB  (Ok.  AioTUt,  Aiolis).  A  district  on 
the  west  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  extending  from  the 
Hellespont  to  the  river  Hermus.  There  were 
about  thirty  Gh-eek  cities  in  this  district,  of 
whicTi  twelve  in  the  southern  part  formed  a 
league  in  early  times. 

JE/OIAJS  {Ok.  Aloloc,  Aiolo»).  (1)  A  friend 
of  the  gods  and  controller  of  the  winds.  In  the 
Odyssey  he  rules  a  floating  island.  In  the 
/Eneid  he  keeps  the  winds  confined  in  a  cave 
and  releases  them  as  he  wills.  He  was  also  sup- 
posed to  dwell  in  a  vast  cave  in  the  jEolian 
Islands,  keeping  the  winds  in  bags,  and  letting 
them  out  as  demanded  by  Poseidon.  (2)  Son  of 
Hellcn.  brother  of  Dorus,  and  father  of  Sisyphus. 
He  ruled  in  Thessaly,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
the  founder  of  the  ^olic  branch  of  the  Greek 
race.  Originally  both  (1)  and  (2)  were  prob- 
ably the  same. 

.ffi'ON  (Gk.  aluv,  aiOn,  an  age,  long  apace  of 
time,  eternity).  A  term  used  by  the  Gnostics, 
in  a  peculiar  sense,  to  designate  powers  that 
had  emanated  from  God  before  the  beginning  of 
time,  and  existed  as  distinct  entities  or  spirits. 
They  were  called  teons  either  as  partaking  of 
the  eternal  existence  of  God  or  because  they 
were  thought  to  preside  over  the  various  ages 
and  transformations  of  the  world.  See  Gnos- 
tics. 

AEPl'M  US,  Fbanz  Maria  Ulmch  Thbodob 
(1724-1802).  A  German  physicist,  bom  at  Ros- 
tock. He  first  studied  medicine,  but  afterward 
devoted  himself  to  physics,  of  which  he  became 
professor  in  fit.  Petenrsfcurg  in  1767.  He  discov- 
CT«d  the  electric  properties  of  the  mineral  tour- 


maline, improved  the  microscope,  and  performed 
numerous  original  experiments  in  frictional  elec- 
tricity and  magnetism,  devising  the  method  of 
magnetizing  known  as  "double  touch."  He,  in 
common  with  Benjamin  Franklin,  held  the  single 
fluid  theory  of  electricity,  in  opposition  to  many 
men  of  his  time  who  believed  that  there  were 
two  kinds  of  electricity.  He  published  Tentam/m 
Theorue  Electricitaiis  et  Magnetismi.  Cath- 
arine II.,  Empress  of  Russia,  made  him  teacher 
to  her  son  Paul  and  inspector-general  of  the 
normal  schools  which  she  proposed  to  establish. 
.fflTYOR'NTS  (Gk.  aisrif,  aipyB,high -\- ipvir;, 
omis,  bird).  An  extinct  group  of  ratite  birdte 
which  inhabited  Madagascar  within  recent,  but 
undetermined,  geological  time,  and  ten  species 
of  which  are  knovni  from  fossil  remains;  no 
evidence  exists  that  it  survived  to  the  time 
of  man,  although  it  is  frequently  referred  to 
as  the  "roc."  It  resembled  an  ostrich  in  gen- 
eral structure  and  appearance,  but  was  perhaps 
taller,  and  had  no  wings  suitable  for  flight, 
resembling  in  this  respect  its  close  still  living 
ally,  Apteryx,  and  the  extinct  Dinornis  and  Meg- 
alapteryx,  of  New  Zealand.  Many  of  its  huge 
eggs  have  been  exhumed  from  the  drifting  sands 
of  southern  Madagascar.  They  measure  about 
nine  by  thirteen  inches,  and  are  very  large  pro- 
portionately, since  they  are  double  the  dimen- 
sions of  ostrich  eggs,  and  much  exceed  those  of 
the  moa.  For  a  circumstantial  account  of  the 
collecting  of  its  bones  and  eggs,  in  Madagascar, 
see  Proceedings  Zoological  Society  of  London 
(1894). 

JE'-QJII.  An  ancient  warlike  tribe  of  central 
Italy,  obstinate  enemies  of  the  early  Romans, 
agaiiHt  whom  they  made  alliances  with  the 
Yolsci.  They  were  defeated  by  CamiUus,  389 
B.C.,  and  in  304  B.C.  were  finally  subdued.  Mount 
Algidus  was  one  of  their  strongholds,  whence 
they  raided  on  Rome. 

.aSBA'BIAITB  (Let.  a^rarii,  persons  pertain- 
ing to  the  treasury,  wrarium,  i.e.,  paying  taxes, 
but  having  no  rights) .  A  class  in  early  Rome 
having  no  social  position  now  definable  and 
having  no  civil  rights  beyond  the  mere  protection 
of  the  state.  For  bad  conduct  any  citizen  might 
be  degraded  to  this  condition,  but  not  for  life. 
Persons  declared  infamous  became  of  this  class, 
and  it  probably  included  itinerant  retail  mer- 
chants. They  were  taxed,  but  were  not  subject 
to  military  service. 

MRA'TiTnUL  (Lat.,  from  ws.  bronze, money). 
The  public  treasury  of  ancient  Rome,  containing 
the  money  and  accounts  of  the  state.  The  tem- 
ple of  Saturn,  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol,  was  the 
place  of  deposit.  Besides  this  common  treasury, 
replenished  by  general  taxes  and  charged  with 
ordinary  expenditures,  there  was  a  reserve  treas- 
ury, maintained  by  a  tax  of  6%  on  the  value  of 
manumitted  slaves,  which  was  not  to  be  resorted 
to  or  even  entered  except  in  extreme  necessity. 
In  addition  to  the  treasuries,  the  Emperor  had  a 
fi.iciis,  or  separate  exchequer.  Augustus  estab- 
lished a  military  treasury  to  contain  all  money 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  army.  Later  emper- 
ors had  separate  private  lerariums,  containing 
the  moneys  appropriated  to  their  private  use. 

A'MbATED  SSKAS.    See  Bbeas. 

AEBATKD  WATERS.  Waters  impregnated 
with  carbon  dioxide  gas,  and  frequently  con- 
taining mineral  salts.     Such  waters  are  exten- 
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sively  used  to  quench  thirst,  and  are  commonly 
called  soda  waters.  The  carbonic  acid  used  in 
making  the  common  artificial  aerated  waters  is 
prepared  by  treating  a  mineral  carbonate,  as 
I'halk  or  lime-stone,  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
The  gas  thus  obtained  is  forced  into  bottles  or 
siphons  containing  water,  yielding  a  brisk, 
sparkling  liquid  with  a  pungent  but  pleasant 
acidulous  taste.  Artificial  waters,  similar  to 
seltzers,  vichy,  and  other  well  known  mineral 
waters,  are  produced  by  dissolving  the  known 
ingredients  of  the  mineral  water  in  distilled 
water  and  then  impregnating  them  with  carbon 
dioxide  gas.  The  carbonic  acid  water  mixed 
with  fruit  syrups  is  the  ordinary  soda  water  of 
the  pharmacy.  Formerly  carbonic  acid  water 
was  made  on  a  small  scale  in  an  apparatus  called 
a    gazogene    or    seltzogene    (see   accompanying 


figure) ,  in  which  sodium  bicarbonate  was  decom- 
posed by  tartaric  acid  in  the  presence  of  water. 
A  recent  invention  is  the  use  of  capsules  contain- 
ing liquefied  carbon  dioxide.  The  liquid  which 
it  is  desired  to  impregnate  with  the  gas  is  placed 
In  a  specially  constructed  bottle,  the  top  of  which 
is  provided  with  a  receptacle  for  the  capsule 
containing  the  liquefied  gas ;  the  covering  of  the 
capsule  is  then  ruptured,  setting  free  the  acid, 
which  is  absorbed  by  the  liquid  in  the  bottle. 
ASratod  waters  may  also  be  said  to  occur  natu- 
rally, for  water  taken  from  a  spring  contains 
gases,  such  as  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  carbon  diox- 
ide, dissolved  in  it.  Similarly,  running  waters, 
such  as  rivers  and  rain  waters,  absorb  gases 
from  the  atmosphere,  which  may  be  expelled 
by  boiling.  See  A  Treatise  on  Beverages,  by  C. 
H.  Sulz,  and  the  articles.  Carbonated  ob  Acid- 
ui/)ir8  Waters,  and  Mineral  Waters. 

A'MlEA'TION  (Lat.  aer,  air).  In  botany, 
the  exchange  of  gases  between  living  plant  tissue 
and  the  surrounding  medium.  This  exchange  is 
manifested  by  two  processes.  In  one  of  these, 
viz.,  the  manufacture  of  certain  foods  (see 
Photosyntuesis),  carbon  dioxide  is  required  by 
the  plant  and  oxygen  must  be  eliminated.  On 
the  contrary,  in  the  other  process,  viz.,  respira- 
tion (q.v.),  oxygen  is  necessary  and  carbon  diox- 
ide must  be  ^iminated.  The  former  process  is 
confined  to  green  plants;  the  latter  is  essential 
to  all  e.\cept  a  few  of  the  lowest  and  simplest 
type  (anaerobic  bacteria).  Among  the  smaller 
plants,  and  those  whose  bodies  are  made  up  of 
interwoven  filaments  (Fungi),  the  gaseous  ex- 
changes can  take  place  directly,  since  almost 
every  part  of  the  body  is  in  contact  with  the  air 
or  with  water.  In  the  former  case,  the  outside 
gases  dissolve  in  the  constituent  water  of  the 
cell-wall  and  are  then  free  to  enter;  or,  arising 


within  the  cell,  and  being  already  dissolved, 
they  pass  off  into  the  air.  In  water  plants 
the  free  inward  or  outward  migration  of  dis- 
solved gases  depends  on  the  relative  amounts 
inside  and  outside  the  body.  (See  Absorption.) 
In  the  larger  land  plants  the  greater  number 
of  cells  and  the  more  compact  structure  make 
it  impossible  for  the  cells  more  distant  from  the 
surface  to  conduct  the  necessary  changes  at  an 
adequate  rate.  Such  plants  have  therefore  devel- 
oped an  extensive  aSrating  system  (fig.  1),  con- 


Diagrammatic  croeft.eection  of  a  leaf,  showing  tlie 
Intercellular  spaces  in  the  interior,  i,  and  in  tlie  epi- 
dermis (s  Btomata), «. 

sisting  of  irregular  passages,  t,  between  the  inte- 
rior cells,  which  communicate  with  the  outer  air 
through  microscopic  openings,  s,  between  the  sur- 
face cells ( see Stomata), or  through  larger  breaks 
in  the  corky  layers  of  tissue  on  the  surface  of  the 
stems.    ( See  Lenticels.  )     The  intercellular  pas- 


FlO.  2. 

Part  of  a  cross-section  of  the  root  of  Jussisea.  ahow- 
Ing  aSrunchyuio,  with  enornions  intercellular  space*, 
the  cells  being  a  mere  scaffolding  t)etween  the  surface 
(not  shown)  and  the  central  cylinder  (at  the  lower 
margin). 

sages  and   stomata  are  formed  by  the  partial 
separation  of  the  cells  as  they  mature.    In  la.nd 
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plants  they  are  most  abundant,  and  largest  in 
the  green  parts,  because  the  gas  exchanges  in 
food-making,  photosynthesis,  exceed  those  in 
respiration.  In  water  plants,  however,  whose 
opportunity  for  securinff  gases  from  the  air  is 
more  limited,  the  aerating  system  reaches  its 
highest  development.  (See  Hydbophttes.)  The 
tissues  may  present  to  the  eye  a  spongy  appear- 
ance, and  in  some  cases  the  canals  in  stems  and 
leafstalks  may  even  be  larfx  enough  to  be  easily 
seen  with  the  naked  eye  (Bg.  2). '  The  internal 
atmosphere  pervading  these  canals  is  voluminous 
enough  to  permit  both  considerable  exchanges 
between  it  and  the  adjacent  tissues  and  the  freer 
diffusion  of  gases  entering  from  the  restricted 
area  of  organs  exposed  to  the  air.  The  compo- 
sition of  the  internal  atmosphere  is  always  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  outer  and  varies  from 
time  to  time.  During  the  day  the  internal  at- 
mosphere contains  less  carbon  dioxide  and  more 
oxygen  than  the  external  atmosphere,  at  night 
the  reverse  being  the  case.  At  all  times  the  in- 
ternal atmosphere  contains  a  larger  amount  of 
■water  vapor,  because  the  wetness  of  the  cell-wall, 
which  is  necessary  for  gaseous  exchanges,  per- 
mits evaporation.    See  Tbanspiration. 

A'SlLA'TOB  (Literally,  "airer,"  from  Lat. 
aer,  air).  In  dairying,  an  apparatus  for  aerat- 
ing milk  to  remove  the  animal  and  bam  odors. 
The  milk  is  usually  caused  to  run  or  ripple  ina 
thin  layer  over  an  exposed  surface,  being,  in 
many  forms  of  apparatus,  cooled  at  the  same 
time.  In  some  forms  of  apparatus  the  cooling 
is  effected  by  the  use  of  ice;  in  others,  ice  water 
or  cool  water  from  wells  or  springs  is  used.  The 
object  of  cooling  milk  is  to  remove  the  animal 
heat  from  it  as  soon  as  possible  after  it  is  milked, 
so  that  the  conditions  may  be  less  favorable  to 
the  growth  of  the  micro-organisms  which  cause 
souring  and  other  changes.  Cream  also  is  often 
cooled  when  it  is  to  be  sold  for  household  pur- 
poses, especially  separator  cream.  Cooling  is, 
further,  a  very  important  step  in  the  process  of 
pasteurizing  milk  or  cream.  The  practice  of 
aSrating  and  cooling  is  comparatively  new. 

AMBENCHYMA,  fi'er-eo'kl-mii  (Gk.  a^p. 
air,  air  -\-  fryxvM*!  enchyma,  infusion,  in  the 
sense  of  a  tissue).  In  plants,  a  loose,  spongy 
tissue,  which  is  especially  common  in  water 
plants  (see  Hydrophytes),  and  which  is  sup- 
posed to  facilitate  afiration — whence  the  name. 
Aerenchyma  is  typically  composed  of  more  or  less 
radially  arranged  arms  of  thin-walled  cells  in- 
closing large  air  spaces.  For  illustration,  see 
AEBA.TIOK,  tig.  2. 

AJSIUAL  FATI'NA.  See  Distbibution  of 
ANII1IAI.S. 

AlBIAI.  PLANTS  AND  BOOTS.  See 
Epiphytes;  Roots. 

a£BIAL  POI'SONS.  See  Miasma. 
A£BIANS,  ik-e'ri-anz.  A  Christian  sect 
founded  in  the  fourth  century  by  ASrius  of  Pon- 
tus.  He  opposed  prayers  for  the  dead  and  the 
keeping  of  Easter  and  all  set  fasts,  and  asserted 
the  equality  between  a  bishop  and  a  presbyter. 
John  Glas  (q.v.)  wrote  a  scnolarly  monograph 
on  the  so-called  heresy  of  ASritis  (Perth,  1745), 
which  so  strikingly  antedates  Reformation  doc- 
trine. 

A'MBOCU'NOSCOPE  (Gk.  ivp,  aer,  air  + 
cylivnv,  klinein,  to  incline  +  anoitclv,  skopein,  to 
watch,  examine).     An  instrument   invented  by 


Buys  Ballot  and  used  in  Holland  and  elsewhere 
as  a  storm  signal.  It  consists  of  a  vertical 
axis,  turning  on  a  pivot,  and  carrpng  at  the  top 
a  horizontal  arm  whose  inclination  can  be  va- 
ried. One  end  of  this  arm  is  painted  red  and  the 
other  white,  and  When  weather  conditions  are 
normal  it  rests  at  a  horizontal  position.  In  case 
of  falling  barometer  the  arm  is  rotated  so  that 
the  red  end  points  in  the  direction  of  the  storm, 
the  amount  of  inclination  indicating  the  degree 
of  change  in  the  barometer. 

A'EBODYNAMaCS  (Ok.  a^p,  air  air  + 
ivva/u;,  dynamis,  power).  That  branch  of  sci- 
ence which  treats  of  the  properties  of  air  and 
other  gases  in  motion.  It  is,  therefore,  a  branch 
of  pneumatics. 

A'fiEOLITE  (Gk.  aiip,  a&r,  air  -f  ;t/dof.  Mh- 
os, stone) ,  Meteoric  Stone,  Fireball,  Urano- 
LiTH,  or  Shootino-Stab.  a  solid  body  reaching 
the  earth  from  unknown  points  beyond  the  earth's 
atmosphere.  When  seen  at  night,  aSrolites  usually 
consist  of  a  luminous  head  or  fireball,  followed 
by  a  bright  train  of  incandescent  matter.  Some- 
times there  are  visible  explosions,  and  even  loud 
detonations  are  occasionally  heard.  In  the  day- 
time the  light  of  both  fireball  and  train  is  largely 
lost  against  the  sky  background ;  it  is  said,  how- 
ever, that  visible  clouds  at  all  times  replace  the 
luminous  train. 

There  are  numerous  records  and  stories  in  all 
ages  and  countries  of  the  fall  of  stones  from 
the  sky,  but  until  comparatively  recent  times 
they  were  treated  by  scientific  men  as  instances 
of  popular  credulity  and  superstition.  It  was 
not  till  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
that  the  fact  was  established  beyond  a  doubt. 
According  to  Livy,  a  shower  of  stones  fell  on 
the  Alban  mount,  not  far  from  Rome,  about 
654  B.C.  The  fall  of  a  great  stone  at  .^gospo- 
tami,  about  407  B.C.,  is  recorded  in  the  Parian 
Chronicle  (see  Aru.n"del  Marbles),  and  by  Plu- 
tarch and  Pliny.  It  was  still  shown  in  the  days 
of  Pliny  (died  79  a.d.),  who  describes  it  as  the 
size  of  a  wagon  and  of  a  burned  color.  In  the 
year  1492  a.d.  a  ponderous  stone  weighing  260 
pounds  fell  from  the  sky  near  the  village  of 
Ensisheim,  in  Alsace;  part  of  it  is  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  village  church.  An  extraordinary 
shower  of  stones  fell  near  L'Aigle,  in  Normandy, 
on  April  26,  1803.  The  celebrated  French  physi- 
cist, M.  Biot,  was  deputed  by  the  government 
to  repair  to  the  spot  and  collect  the  authentic 
facts,  and  since  the  date  of  his  report  the  reality 
of  such  occurrences  has  no  longer  been  ques- 
tioned. Nearly  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  large 
district  had  seen  the  cloud,  heard  the  noises, 
and  observed  the  stones  fall.  Within  an  ellip- 
tical area  of  seven  miles  by  three,  the  number 
of  stones  that  had  fallen  could  not  be  less  than 
two  or  three  thousand;  the  largest  were  Seven- 
teen pounds  in  weight.  These  are  only  a  few 
out  of  hundreds  of  instances  on  record. 

As  is  natural  with  objects  of  such  mysteri- 
ous origin,  meteoric  stones  have  always  been 
regarded  with  religious  veneration.  At  Emesa, 
in  Syria,  the  sun  was  worshipped  under  the 
form  of  a  black  stone,  reported  to  have  fallen 
from  heaven.  The  holy  Kaaba  of  Mecca,  and 
the  great  stone  of  the  pyramid  of  Cholula,  in 
Mexico,  both  have  a  similar  history.  The  exist- 
ence of  such  bodies  once  admitted  led  to  assign- 
ing a  meteoric  character  to  strange  ferruginous 
masses  found  in  different  countries,  and  which 
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had  no  history,  or  were  only  adverted  to  in 
vogue  tradition.  Of  this  kind  ia  the  immense 
niasB  seen  by  Pallas  in  Siberia,  now  in  the 
Imperial  Museum  in  St.  Petersburg.  The  lar^ent 
aSrolite  known  is  probably  the  immense  masH 
culled  Ahnighito  ("the  Tent"),  which  wan  diw- 
covered  by  Lieutenant  Peary,  in  1894,  near  Mel- 
ville Bay,  30  miles  east  of  Cape  York,  in  northern 
Gireenland.  With  it  were  two  smaller  ones 
known,  respectively,  as  "the  Woman"  and  "the 
Dog."  The  three  masses  had  long  been  used 
by  the  Esquimaux  as  a  source  of  iron  for  the 
manufacture  of  knives  and  other  weapons,  and 
were  supposed  to  have  been  hurled  from  the 
heavens  by  the  evil  spirits.  The  dimensions  of 
Ahnighito  are  as  follows:  length,  11%  feet; 
width,  7Vj  feet;  thickness,  SVa  feet.  Its  weight 
is  3714  tons.  It  was  brought  to  New  York  with 
its  two  companions  in  1897,  and  since  1904  has 
rested  under  the  entrance  arch  of  the  Museum 
of  Natural  History.  Its  nearest  rival  is  Bacu- 
birito,  a  huge  mass  discovered  half-buried  in  the 
ground  near  the  old  mining  town  of  Bacubirito, 
in  the  state  of  Sinaloa,  Mexico.  Its  weight  is 
said  to  be  fifty-one  tons,  but  as  the  mess  has 
never  been  raised  ■from  the  place  where  it  orig- 
inally fell,  no  correct  measurements  of  its  di- 
mensions have  been  possible,  and  its  weight  has 
doubtless  been  overestimated. 

One  constant  characteristic  of  meteoric  stones 
is  the  fused  black  crust,  like  varnish,  with  which 
the  surface  is  coated.  Tliis  coat  is  very  thin 
and  is  separated  from  the  inner  mass  by  a  sharply 
defined  line.  It  is  due  to  the  action  of  heat 
generated  by  the  rapid  motion  of  the  meteor 
through  the  atmosphere.  The  specific  gravity 
of  meteoric  stones  ranges  from  two  to  seven  or 
eight  times  that  of  water.  Chemically  they  have 
the  same  composition  as  our  earth,  the  chief 
constituent  being  nickel-iron,  which  occurs  in . 
variable  proportions.  No  new  element  has  been 
found  in  them,  and  only  about  twenty-five  of 
those  already  known.  But  these  old  elements  are 
often  combined  in  the  form  of  minerals  not  yet 
known  on  the  earth. 

Besides  these  solid  masses  of  considerable  size, 
numerous  instances  are  on  record  of  showers  of 
meteoric  dust  over   large  tracts  of  land.     See 

Dl'ST. 

Fireballs  and  Shooting-stars. — ^From  their 
height  and  apparent  diameter,  the  actual  diam- 
eter of  the  largest  fireballs  was  estimated  by 
Humboldt  to  vary  from  500  to  2800  feet:  other's 
allow  a  diameter  of  about  a  mile.  In  most 
cases  of  luminous  meteors,  a  train  of  light  many 
miles  in  length  is  left  behind.  One  or  two  in- 
stances are  on  record  where  the  train  of  the  fire- 
ball continued  shining  for  half  an  hour  after  the 
body  di.sappeared.  This  remarkable  phenomenon 
is  as  yet  unexplained;  it  cannot  be  attributed 
reasonably  to  incandescence  due  to  heat  alone. 
The  heights  of  shooting-stars  are  found  to  aver- 
age from  74  to  50  miles  ot  the  points  at  which 
they  begin  and  cease  to  be  visible.  Their  veloo- 
ities  vary  from  16  to  36  miles  in  a  second. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  connected 
with  shooting-stars  is,  that  certain  appearanees 
of  them  are  periodic.  On  most  occasions  they 
are  sporadic — that  is,  they  appear  singly,  and 
traverse  the  sky  in  all  directions.  At  other 
times  they  appear  in  swarms  of  thousands.  n:ov- 
ing  parallel;  and  these  swarms  are  periodic,  or 
recur  on  the  same  days  of  the  year.    Attention 


yns  first  directed  to  this  fact  on  occasion  of  the 
prodigious  swai-m  which  appeored  hi  North 
America  between  November  12  and  13,  1833,  de- 
scribed by  Professor  Olmsted,  of  New  Haven.  The 
stars  fell  on  this  occasion  like  flakes  of  snow, 
to  the  number,  as  was  estimated,  of  240,000,  in 
the  space  of  nine  hours,  varying  in  size  from  a 
moving  point  or  phosphorescent  line  to  globes 
of  the  moon's  diameter.  The  most  important 
observation  made  was  that  they  all  appeared 
to  proceed  from  the  same  quarter  of  the  heavens, 
the  vicinity,  namely,  of  the  star  y,  in  the  con- 
stellation Leo;  and  although  that  star  had 
changed  greatly  its  height  and  direotion  during 
the  time  that  the  phenomenon  lasted,  they  con- 
tinued to  issue  from  the  same  point.  It  was 
afterward  computed  by  Enoke  that  this  point 
was  the  very  direction  in  which  the  earth  was 
moving  in  her  orbit  at  the  time.  Attention 
being  directed  to  recorded  appearances  of  the 
same  kind,  it  was  observed  with  surprise  that 
several  of  the  most  remarkable  had  occurred 
on  the  same  day  of  November,  especially  that 
seen  by  Humboldt  at  Cumana  in  1799,  and  by 
other  observers  over  a  great  extent  of  the  earth. 
The  November  stream  was  ogain  observed  in  the 
United  States  in  1834,  between  November  13 
and  14,  though  less  intense.  Though  often 
vague,  and  in  some  years  altogether  absent,  this 
phenomenon  has  recurred  with  such  regularity, 
both  in  America  and  Europe,  as  to  establish  its 
periodic  character. 

Another  periodic  swarm  of  eonsiderable  regu- 
larity is  that  appearing  between  August  9  and 
14,  and  noticed  in  ancient  legends  as  the  "fiery 
tears"  of  St.  Lawrenee,  whose  festival  is  on  the 
tenth  of  that  month.  There  are  other  periodic 
appearances,  and  the  following  epochs  are  espe- 
cially worthy  of  remark:  April  20,  July  28, 
August  10,  November  14,  November  24,  December 
11. 

It  remains  to  notice  briefly  the  various  opin- 
ions that  have  been  advanced  as  to  the  origin  of 
aerolites  and  the  theory  of  meteors  in  general. 
The  hypotheses  that  have  been  formed  in  answer 
to  the  question.  Whence  come  those  solid  masses 
that  fall  upon  the  earth?  are  of  two  kinds:  some 
ascribing  to  them  a  telluric  origin,  and  others 
making  them  alien  to  the  earth.  Of  the  first 
kind  is  tlie  conjecture  that  they  may  be  stones 
ejected  from  terrestrial  volcanoes,  revolving  for 
a  time  along  with  the  earth,  and  at  last  return- 
ing to  it.  This,  however,  is  untenable  in  the  face 
of  the  phenomena  stated  above  and  is  now  given 
up.  In  seeking  a  source  beyond  the  earth,  the 
moon  readily  presents  itself.  Olbcrs  was  the 
first  to  investigate  (1795)  the  initial  velocity 
necossarj'  to  bring  to  the  earth  masses  projected 
from  the  moon.  He  showed  tliat  to  account  for 
the  actual  measured  velocity  of  meteoric  stones 
the  original  velocity  of  projection  must  be  no 
less  than  40  or  50  times  that  of  a  cannon-ball, 
which  makes  the  hypothesis  improbable. 

Tlie  disousion  of  liypotheHes  as  to  the  genesis 
of  the  recognized  planets  out  of  portions  of  the 
gradually  contracting  vaporous  mass  of  the  sun; 
the  continued  discovery  of  hitherto  unobserved 
planets  between  the  orbits  of  Mars  and  .Jupiter; 
the  countless  multitudes  of  comets  that  are 
observed  traversing  our  system  in  all  directions, 
and  undergoing  appreciable  alteration  both  of 
consistency  and  orbit — all  prepare  us  for  the 
idea  that  matter  may  exist  in  the  interplanetary 
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(paces  in  eytry  variety  of  form  and  conditioii. 
To  account  for  the  phenomena  of  meteors  as 
above  described,  we  must  suppose  that  there  are 
bsth  detached  masses,  each  revolving  in  an  inde- 
pendent orfoit,  and  giving  rise  to  sporadic  mete- 
eta,  and  also  connected  systems,  forming  rings 
or  aanes  around  the  sun.  The  intersection  of 
the  earth's  orbit  by  such  zones  or  streams  would 
account  for  the  periodic  swarms  of  meteors;  and 
if  we  suppose  the  asteroids  composing  it  to  be 
irr^nlarly  grouped,  we  see  a  reason  why  the 
Mine  stream  should  not  be  always  of  equal 
mtensity.  There  mi^t  even  be  periodicity  in 
this  respect  too. 

What  causes  the  luminous  and  ignited  condi- 
tion of  aSroIites?  Terrestrial  magnetism  was 
at  one  time  suggested  as  the  exciting  cause.  It 
is  now  recognized,  however,  that  the  atmosphere 
extends  to  a  very  great  height,  and  the  ignition 
b  lielieved  to  be  caused  by  friction  between  the 
rapidly  moving  body  and  the  air.  As  to  mete- 
orites that  dp  not  fall  on  the  earth,  we  may 
suppose  tiiat  some  are  merely  deflected  from' 
their  path  by  the  proximity  of  the  earth,  are 
rendered  luminous  through  a  short  arc,  and 
tontinue  their  course  with  altered  orbit,  while 
Ihe  greater  part  are  soon  burnt  up  and  fall  to 
the  earth  in  impalpable  dust.  See  Meteobs. 
A'fiBrOKAirCT.    See  Supebstition. 

A'SBONAUT^CS  (Gk.  a^p,  afr,  air  +  va&nK. 
nmttfs,  sailor).  The  art  of  aSrial  navigation. 
It  is  of  comparatively  recent  development,  as 
the  ancients  seem  to  have  been  convinced  that 
the  navigation  of  tJie  air  was  impossible  to 
human  beings,  and  to  have  made  no  attempt  to 
aoompliah  it.  A  more  comprehensible  tale  than 
the  mythological  legend  of  Dtedalus,  but  yet  one 
which  is  baW  entirely  on  tradition,  is  tlmt  told 
•f  the  wooden  dove  invented  by  the  Greek  mathe- 
matician Archytas,  which  could  maintain  sus- 
tained ffight  and  was  set  in  motion  by  "hidden 
and  inclosed  air."  Passing  to  the  Middle  Ages, 
there  are  recorded  a  few  actual  and  usually  dis- 
artrons  attempts  at  gliding  flight,  but  generally 
speaking,  the  consideration  of  the  problem  of 
mght  1^  human  beings  was  confined  mostly  to 
surmise  and  speculations  which  in  many  cases 
were  nearly  as  fanciful  as  the  earlier  Grecian 
fables.  The  invention  which  placed  the  art  of 
aerial  navigation  upon  a  more  practical  basis 
than  mere  speculation  was  the  discovery  of  the 
balloon. 

Balloons.  The  germ  of  the  invention  of  bal- 
loons is  to  be  found  in  the  discovery  by  the  Eng- 
lish chemist  and  physicist,  Henry  Cavendish,  in 
1786,  of  the  remarkable  lightness  of  hydrogen 
gas,  then  called  inflammable  air.  Professor 
Black,  of  Edinburgh,  seems  to  have  been  the 
firet  who  conceived  the  idea  that  a  light  en- 
Tclope  containing  this  gas  would  rise  of  itself; 
but  for  some  reason  or  other  the  experiment  was 
never  made.  The  first  practical  attempts  were 
made  by  Cavallo,  who  in  1772  filled  swine's 
bladders  and  paper  bags  with  tlie  gas.  but  found 
the  former  too  heavy  and  the  latter  too  porous, 
and  only  succeeded  in  raising  soap-bubbles  in- 
flated with  the  gas.  The  invention  of  the  bal- 
loon is  due  to  Etienne  and  Joseph  Montgolfler, 
two  distinguished  paper-makers  at  Annonay,  in 
France.  It  occurred  to  them,  on  reading  Caven- 
dish's Different  Kinds  of  Air,  that  the  air  could 
be  rendered  navigable  by  inclosing  a  light  gas 
within  a  covering  of  inconsiderable  weight.    They 


first  attempted  to  make  balloens  of  paper  filled 
with  inflammable  air,  but  finding  tliat  these  emp- 
tied themselves  almost  aa  soon  as  they  were  flUed, 
instead  of  abandoning  the  paper  as  an  unsuit- 
able covering  for  the  gas,  they  sought  after  an- 
other gas  more  suited  to  tlie  paper.  They  thought 
that  die  gas  which  resulte^l  from  the  combus- 
tion of  slightly  moistened  straw  and  wool  would 
answer  the  purpose,  since  it  had,  as  they  imag- 
ined, an  upward  tendency,  not  only  from  its 
being  heated,  but  from  its  electrical'  properties, 
which  caused  it  to  be  repelled  from  the  ground. 
It  is  hardly  neccseary  to  say  that  this  so-called 
Montgolfier  gas-  possessed  no  advantages  for 
raising  balloons  other  than  that  possessed  by 
heated  air  of  any  kind;  in  fact,  the  abundant 
smoke  with  which  it  was  mixed,  by  adding  to  its 
weight,  rather  detracted  from, its  merits.  At 
Avignon,  in  November,  1782,  Etienne  Montgol- 
fier first  succeeded  in  causing  a  silk  parallelopi- 
ped,  of  -about  .50  cubic  feet,  to  rise  to  the  ceiling 
of  a  room.  Encouraged  by  this  success,  the 
brothers  made  experiments  on  a  larger  scale  at 
Annonay,  and  finally,  in  June,  17^,  tliey  raised  a 
balloon  .35  feet  in  diameter  to  a  height  of  1500  feet. 
This  balloon,  nearly  spherical  in  shape,  was  made 
of  packcloth,  covered  with  paper,  and  was  heated 
by  a  small  iron  grate  placed  beneath  it,  in  which 
ten  pounds  of  moist  straw  and  wool  were  burned. 

A  commission  was  appointed  by  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Paris  to  report  upon  this  experi- 
ment, but  public  curiosity,  however,  could  not 
await  the  tardy  decision  of  this  body,  and  accord- 
ingly a  subscription  was  raised  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  repeating  the  Annonay  experiment.  The 
construction  of  the  balloon  was  intrusted  to  the 
brothers  Robert,  famous  philosophical  instrument 
makers  of  the  day,  and  to  Professor  Charles,  a 
young  but  experienced  physicist.  As  the  detailed 
account  of  the  Annonaj'  ascent  had  not  reached 
Paris,  and  as  nothing  was  therefore  known  of  the 
Montgolfier  gas,  Charles  fixed  upon  hydrogen  as 
the  gas  most  likely  to  insure  success.  It  was, 
however,  a  formidable  undertaking  to  produce  it 
in  sufficient  abundance  for  a  balloon,  as  it  was 
at  that  time  only  prepared  in  small  quantities  in 
the  lecture  room  and  laboratory.  He,  however, 
succeeded  in  filling,  in  the  course  of  four  days, 
a  silk  globe  12  feet  in  diameter.  This  balloon 
was  transferred  to  the  Champs  de  Mars,  where, 
on  August  27,  1783,  it  ascended  in  the  presence  of 
300,000  spectators.  At  the  instance  of  the  com- 
mission already  referred  to,  fttienne  Montgolfier 
constructed  a  fire-balloon  72  feet  high  and  41 
feet  in  diameter.  It  ascended  before  the  commis- 
sion on  September  12,  1783,  but  being  held  cap- 
tive it  was  much  injured  by  a  violent  wind  which 
blew  at  the  time,  and  after  it  descended  it  was 
finally  broken  up  by  heavy  rains.  Another  was 
made,  of  nearly  the  same  dimensions,  which  as- 
cended on  the  nineteenth  of  the  same  month  at 
Versailles,  the  king  and  royal  family  witnessing 
the  spectacle.  This  ascent  is  worthy  of  note, 
from  the  fact  that  a  sheep,  a  cock,  and  a  duck 
were  placed  in  an  osier  basket  attached  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  balloon,  and  that  these  first 
aerial  voyagers  reached  the  ground  again  in 
safety. 

The  balloon  was  now  an  accomplished  fact, 
and  it  began  to  be  discussed  whetlier  it  might 
not  be  serviceable  as  an  airship  for  bearing  men 
aloft  as  passengers.  The  solution  of  this  ques- 
tion was  first  given  by  Pilfltre  de  Rosier.     In 
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a  montgolfitee,  as  the  heated  air-balloon  was 
called,  74  feet  high  and  48  feet  in  diameter,  sup- 
porting at  its  base  a  pillery  of  wicker-work,  he, 
in  company  with  the  Marquis  d'Arlandes,  made 
the  first  aSrial  voyage,  November  21,  1783. 
They  remained  in  the  air  twenty-five  minutes, 
and  sailed  across  the  Seine  and  over  a  consider- 
able part  of  Paris.  The  year  1783,  so  fertile  in 
the  annals  of  aeronautics,  witnessed  an  addi- 
tional, and  even  more  satisfactory,  triumph. 
On  December  1,  Professor  Charles,  along  with 
Robert,  rose  from  the  Tuileries  gardens  with  a 
hydrogen  balloon — then  called  a  Charliftre — 
made  with  the  proceeds  of  a  public  subscription. 
This  balloon  was  made  of  alternately  red  and 
yellow  gores  of  silk  sewed  together  and  coated 
with  caoutchouc  varnish.  It  was  covered  with  a 
net  which  supported  the  car,  and  was  furnished 
with  a  valve,  a  barometer,  and  sand-ballast,  and 
was,  in  fact,  a  complete  aerial  machine.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  danger  attending  the  use  of  fire- 
balloons,  and  the  engrossing  attention  which 
they  demand  of  the  aSronaut,  they  have  now  en- 
tirely given  way  to  the  hydrogen  or  coal-gas  bal- 
loons for  long  voyages.  Before  they  became 
obsolete  several  remarkable  voyages  were  made 
in  them.  The  same  Pilfltre  de  Rozier  made  30 
leagues  in  one  of  them,  the  longest  voyage  ever 
executed  in  a  montgolfigre.  Among  ue  names 
of  the  first  professional  aeronauts,  those  of 
Lunardi,  Blanchard,  and  Gamerin  deserve  spe- 
cial note.  Lunardi  was  the  first  who  made  an 
ascent  in  Great  Britain;  and  Blanchard,  along 
with  an  American,  Dr.  Jeffries,  crossed  the  Eng- 
lish Channel  from  Dover  to  Calais  in  circum- 
stances of  almost  unparalleled  danger,  January 
7,  1785.  Gamerin  first  descended  from  a  balloon 
by  a  parachute  (q.v.),  October  22,  1797.  Pilfttre 
de  Rozier,  in  an  attempt  to  outvie  Blanchard, 
constructed  a  compound  machine,  consisting  of 
a  hydrogen  balloon  above  and  a  montgoltldre 
below,  and  started  from  Boulogne,  accompanied 
by  a  young  physicist  named  Remain,  on  the 
morning  of  June  5,  1785.  He  had  not  ascended 
many  minutes  when,  on  attempting  to  open  the 
valve  of  the  hydrogen  balloon  by  the  rope  at- 
tached to  it,  he  caused  a  rent  of  several  yards 
in  it,  so  that  it  emptied  itself  almost  immedi- 
ately, and  fell  on  the  montgolfi^re  beneath.  The 
fire  in  the  latter  not  being  kindled,  the  whole 
machine  fell  with  a  frightful  rapidity  to  the 
earth,  and  the  ill-fated  aeronauts  perished  on  the 
spot  whence  they  had  arisen. 

Briefly  described,  the  balloon,  as  it  is  commonly 
employed,  is  a  large  pear-shaped  bag,  made  of 
any  pliable  cloth,  usually  alpaca  or  cotton 
(though  silk  is  the  best),  covered  with  a  varnish, 
made  by  dissolving  caoutchouc  in  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, to  render  it  air-tight.  The  common  size  of 
this  bag  varies  from  20  to  30  feet  in  equatorial 
diameter,  with  a  proportionate  height.  The 
mouth  or  neck  of  this  ba^  is  Just  large  enough 
to  enable  a  man  to  get  inside  to  make  any  neces- 
sary repairs,  and  is,  of  course,  turned  downward 
when  the  balloon  is  inflated.  A  network  of 
hempen  or  cotton  twine  is  accurately  fitted  to 
the  balloon,  and  the  ends  of  the  separate  cords, 
of  which  it  is  formed,  are  tied  to  a  circular  hoop 
placed  a  few  feet  below  the  neck.  The  car,  gen- 
erally a  large  wicker-basket,  is  suspended  by 
ropes  from  this  hoop  and  hangs  at  a  consider- 
able distance  below,  so  that  the  aCronaut  may 
be  removed  from  the  vicinity  of  the  gas.    The 


net-work  serves  to  distribute  the  weight  of  the 
car  and  its  charge  equally  over  the  whole  upper 
surface  of  the  balloon.  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant requisites  in  the  construction  is  the  valve, 
which  is  introduced  into  the  top  of  the  balloon. 
It  consists  of  a  wooden  or  metal  clapper,  from 
one  foot  to  three  feet  in  diameter,  opening  in- 
ward, and  kept  closed  by  springs.  A  rope  at- 
tached to  this  valve  descends  through  the  neck 
into  the  car,  where,  to  prevent  accidental  open- 
ing, it  is  allowed  to  dangle  freely.  The  equip- 
ment of  the  car  comprises  the  ballast,  or  sand- 
bags, by  emptying  which  the  balloon  may  be  light- 
ened; the  barometer,  or  corresponding  apparatus 
for  telling  the  height  ascended,  or  the  upward  or 
downward  course  of  the  balloon;  the  map  and 
compass,  for  showing  the  direction  of  the  voyage; 
and  the  grappling-iron,  tied  to  the  end  of  a  long 
rope,  for  anchoring  the  balloon  at  the  descent. 
During  his  flight  the  aeronaut  has  at  his  dis- 
posal the  means  of  guiding  his  balloon  only  in 
an  upward  or  downward  direction,  the  motion 
of  translation  being  wholly  dependent  on  the 
wind.  If  he  wishes  to  ascend,  he  throws  some 
of  the  ballast  over  the  side  of  the  car,  and  if 
to  descend,  he  pulls  the  valve-rope,  so  that,  the 
gas  rushing  by  virtue  of  its  specific  lightness 
through  the  passage  made  for  it  by  the  open 
valve,  the  buoyant  material  may  be  lessened.  It 
it  evident  that  the  power  of  thus  directing  his 
machine  becomes  more  limited  after  each  dis- 
charge of  ballast  or  gas,  for,  in  each  case,  there 
is  an  unrepaired  loss  of  the  means  necessary  to 
it.  In  ordinary  flights  the  mouth  of  the  bal- 
loon is  left  open,  so  that  there  is  no  danger  of 
explosion  arising  from  the  expansion  of  the  gas 
in  the  rarer  regions  of  the  atmosphere.  The 
gas  mo.st  commonly  used  for  balloons  is  coal  gas. 
The  diffusion  that  takes  place  through  the  open 
neck  is  inconsiderable  during  the  few  hours 
that  an  aSrial  voyage  lasts.  Early  aSronauts, 
who  kept  their  balloons  closed,  frequently  ran 
considerable  risk  by  inattention  to  the  valve 
when  the  imprisoned  gas  demanded  vent  for  its 
expansion. 

Captive  balloons,  as  the  name  signifies,  are 
balloons  which  are  held  captive  to  the  earth  by 
means  of  a  cable.  The  cable  is  usually  arranged 
to  be  let  out  and  hauled  in  by  means  of  a  wind- 
lass or  drum  operated  by  hand  or  by  mechanical 
power.  Captive  balloons  are  much  used  in  mili- 
tary operations  and  for  amusement  purposes, 
and  to  some  extent  for  scientific  observations. 

Dirigible  balloons  are  balloons  arranged  with 
steering  apparatus  or  propelling  machinery  by 
which  the  direction  of  their  flight  can  be  regu- 
lated at  will.  Important  improvements  have 
been  made  both  in  the  design  of  the  balloons 
themselves  and  more  especially  in  the  motors, 
to  drive  the  propellers.  The  first  important  and 
successful  experiments  were  those  of  M.  Gaston 
Tissandier,  with  a  balloon  91  feet  long  and  29  feet 
in  diameter,  built  in  the  shape  of  a  very  thick 
cigar,  with  both  ends  pointed.  The  envelope  was 
'made  of  thin  cloth  covered  with  an  impermeable 
varnish,  and  from  it  was  hung  by  means  of  the 
usual  netting  and  suspenders  a  car  containing 
an  electric  battery  supplying  current  to  an  elec- 
tric motor  which  operated  a  screw  propeller  9% 
feet  in  diameter  and  having  two  blades.  A  tri- 
angular silk  rudder  was  fitted  above  the  pro- 
peller in  much  the  same  relative  position  as  the 
rudder  of  a  steamship,  and  arranged  so  as  to  be 
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operated  from  the  car.  The  total  -weight  of  the 
propelling  machinery,  the  car  and  the  appurte- 
nances, exclusive  of  850  pounds  of  ballast,  was 
1200  pounds,  while  the  balloon  itself  weighed 
000  pounds.  With  the  propeller  making  180  revo- 
lutions per  minute  this  balloon  was  able  to 
maintain  its  position  against  a  wind  blowing 
6.8  miles  per  hour,  and  when  traveling  with  the 
wind  to  deviate  to  one  side  or  the  other  with 
ease.  This  balloon  was  followed  by  one  of  the 
French  Government,  whose  construction  was  sug- 
gested by  Tissandier's  experiments,  it  being  de- 
signed by  MM.  Renard  and  Krebs  on  similar 
lines  to,  but  somewhat  longer  in  comparison  with 
its  diameter  than,  Tissandier's.  Seven  ascents 
were  made  with  this  balloon  during  1884-85,  with 
the  following  practical  results:  In  five  of  the 
ascents  the  voyagers  were  able  to  return  to  their 
starting  point,  and  in  one  instance  a  velocity  of 
13  miles  per  hour  was  attained  independently  of 
the  wind. 

A  notable  airship,  both  for  its  size  and  design, 
was  that  in  which  Count  Zeppelin  made  his 
voyages  in  1900.  It  consisted  of  a  row  of  seven- 
teen balloons,  confined  like  lozenges  in  a  pack- 
age, in  a  cylindrical  shell  420  feet  long  and 
39  feet  in  diameter,  with  pointed  ends.  These 
balloons  serve  to  lift  the  structure  in  the  air, 
where  it  is  driven  forivard  or  backward  by 
means  of  large  screw  propellers  operated  by 
benzine  motors.  A  pair  of  rudders,  one  forward 
and  one  aft,  serve  to  steer  the  'airship.'  The 
crew  and  passengers  occupy  two  aluminum 
cars  suspended  forward  and  aft,  below  the 
body  of  the  balloon  shell.  From  these  cars, 
which  are  connected  by  a  speaking  tube,  all  the 
machinery  of  tlie  'airship'  is  operated.  The 
'airship'  is  made  to  run  on  a  horizontal  or  in- 
clined plane  by  means  of  a  weight,  which  can  be 
moved  back  and  forth,  on  a  cable  underneath 
the  balloon  shell.  When  the  weight  is  far  aft,  the 
bow  of  the  ship  points  upward  and  the  move- 
ment is  upward;  and  when  the  weight  is  far 
forward,  the  movement  is  downward,  and  when 
the  weight  is  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  ship, 
the  travel  is  horizontal.  The  Daimler  benzine  en- 
gines, one  in  each  car,  were  of  16  horse-power 
capacity  each,  and  weighed  715  pounds  each.  The 
screw  propellers,  two  for  each  engine,  had  four 
blades  and  were  3%  feet  in  diameter.  At  the  first 
trial  of  the  Zeppelin  airship  on  July  2,  1900,  with 
five  persons  in  the  cars,  it  rose  1300  feet  above 
Lake  Constance  and  traveled  3%  miles  in  17  min- 
utes in  the  direction  desired.  An  accident  to  the 
sliding  weight  and  to  one  of  the  rudders  caused  a 
descent  to  be  made,  which  was  accomplished  with 
perfect  ease.  At  a  succeeding  trial  on  October 
17,  the  airship  attained  a  height  of  nearly  2000 
feet,  and  there  remained  poised  for  45  minutes. 
It  then  made  a  series  of  tacks,  and  described  a 
circle  of  about  6  miles  circumference.  The  wind 
exceeded  a  velocity  of  about  7  miles  per  hour, 
and  the  airship  made  headway  against  this  wind 
for  a  considerable  distance.  After  remaining  in 
the  air  for  about  one  hour,  the  ship  descended 
to  the  lake  with  great  ease,  and  was  towed  to 
its  shed.  A  third  test  was  also  made  on  Octo- 
ber 21.  In  steering,  stability,  and  equilibrium 
the  tests  were  pronounced  very  successful.  In 
1905  Count  Zeppelin  made  extensive  trials  of  a 
new  airship,  in  which  were  incorporated  most  of 
the  features  of  the  original  construction,  in  addi- 
tion to  many  improvements,  largely  made  possible 


by  the  decreased  weight  and  increased  efficiency 
of  internal  combustion  motors.  Tims  the  two 
engines  of  the  1905  airship  were  able  to  supply 
170  horse-power  at  an  increase  in  weight  of  only 
11  pounds,  the  entire  machinery  weighing  but 
880  pounds.  Furthermore,  the  length  of  the  new 
airship  was  decreased  to  410  feet,  and  the  number 
of  gas  compartments  was  made  16  instead  of  17. 
The  cubical  contents  of  the  balloon  were  dimin- 
ished to  367,120  feet,  while  the  weight  to  be  lifted 
was  smaller  by  2200  pounds,  amounting  to  about 
19,800  pounds.  The  propellers  on  the  other  hand 
were  of  increased  size.  There  were  numerous 
innovations,  such  as  liquid  ballast  and  a  complete 
system  of  vanes  for  vertical  and  horizontal  steer- 
ing. The  large  size  of  this  balloon  makes  possible 
sustained  flights,  and  the  carrying  of  sufficient 
fuel  for  long  trips,  such  as  15  to  20  hours. 

In  1901,  M.  Alberto  Santos- Dumont,  a  Bra- 
zilian gentleman  resident  in  Paris,  excited  wide- 
spread interest  through  his  experiments  with 
a  dirigible  balloon.  This  aeronaut  built  his 
first  balloon  in  1898.  It  was  in  the  form  of 
a  cylinder,  terminated  at  each  end  by  a  cone, 
and  was  82  feet  long  and  nearly  6  feet  in  dia- 
meter, with  a  capacity  of  6400  cubic  feet. 
A  basket  suspended  from  the  balloon  .car- 
ried a  lyi  horse-power  gasoline  motor,  which 
operated  a  screw  propeller.  To  provide  the  neces- 
sary fore  and  aft  trim  for  ascent  and  descent 
when  under  way,  the  inventor  made  use  of  bags  of 
ballast  which  could  be  attached  or  removed  at 
will  from  ropes  suspended  from  the  forward  and 
after  part  of  the  balloon  and  accessible  from  the 
basket  or  car.  With  this  balloon  M.  Santos- 
Dumont  made  an  ascent  in  the  autumn  of  1898 
which  nearly  resulted  fatally  to  himself;  the 
failure  of  an  air-pump  to  work  resulted  in  a  par- 
tial collapse  of  the  balloon,  which  foil  1300  feet 
to  the  ground.  Aside  from  the  air-pump  acci- 
dent, the  success  of  this  trip  was  unusually  en- 
couraging; the  balloon  proved  perfectljr  dirigible 
in  the  light  winds  prevailing  at  the  time  of  tae 
trip.  A  second  balloon,  built  exactly  like  the 
first,  but  larger,  was  never  used  by  M.  Santos- 
Dumont,  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  some  experi- 
ments made  with  his  first  balloon  when  captive 
the  conclusion  had  been  forced  upon  him  that 
the  model  was  incorrect.  A  third  balloon, 
shorter  and  very  much  thicker,  was  completed  in 
the  summer  of  1899.  This  balloon  was  66  feet 
long,  11%  feet  greatest  diameter,  and  17,600 
cubic  feet  capacity,  and  into  the  construction 
was  introduced  the  novelty  of  what  the  inventor 
termed  a  keel.  This  keel  was  nothing  more  or 
less  than  a  bamboo  pole,  30  feet  long,  fixed 
lengthwise  to  suspender  cords  just  beneath  the 
balloon,  which  supported  the  basket  and  other 
apparatus.  M.  Santos-Dumont  was  able  to  circle 
around  the  Eiffel  Tower  in  this  balloon  but  found 
that  it  was  too  clumsy  and  the  motor  too  weak, 
and  he  built  a  fourth,  95  feet  long  and  9  feet  in 
diameter,  elliptical  in  shape,  with  a  capacity  of 
14,800  cubic  feet.  In  this  balloon  the  keel  was 
a  long  framework  of  bamboo  and  wire,  which  car- 
ried directly — there  being  no  suspended  car — 
a  7  horse-power  motor  with  its  propeller  and 
other  mechanism.  The  operator  managed  his 
machine  seated  on  a  bicycle  saddle  attached  to 
the  keel.  With  this  balloon  Af.  Santos-Dumont 
made  numerous  short  trips  during  the  Paris 
Exposition  of  1900.  Balloon  No.  5  was  made 
by  ctitting  balloon  No.  4  in  half  and  inserting 
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a  cylindrical  piece  suflficient  to  increase  its 
length  tD  109  feet.  A  16  horse-power  motor  wa» 
adopted.  The  keel  was  a.  60  foot  frame\vork  of 
pine  and  piano  wire,  and  into  it,  20  feet  from 
the  stem,  was  fixed  the  motor,  while  the  operator 
occupied  a  basket  23  feet  fmm  the  front  enil  or 
stem.  On  Augfust  1ft,  1901,  51.  iJantoH-Dtunont 
navigated  this  balloon  from  St.  Cloud  to  and 
around  the  Eiffel  Tower,  and  was  approaching 
the  starting  point  when  the  balloon  collapse<l, 
and  the  whole  structure,  with  its  operator,  was 
precipitated  upon  the  roof  of  the  Trooadero 
Hotel,  where  it  hung,  the  keel  spanning  the 
space  between  the  two  roofs.  The  sixth  balloon 
of  M.  Santoa-Dumont  was  like  the  preWous  one, 
except  that  it  was  longer,  thicker,  and  more 
nearly  ellipsoidal  in  shape.  On  October  19,  1901, 
this  balloon  succeeded  in  making  n  trip  from  St. 
Cloud  to  and  around  the  Eifftl  Tower,  and  tlion 
back  to  the  starting  point,  in  30  minutes,  40^4 
seconds.  The  trip  was  undertaken  as  the  result 
of  a  prize  of  100.000  francs  offered  to  tlie  inventor 
sliould  he  succeed  in  making  the  journey  in  30 
minutes. 

In  rapid  succession  the  Brasilian  aSronaut  has 
constructed  balloons,  each  embodying  some  new 
feature,  and  in  the  main  marking  an  advance  over 
its  predecessors.  In  some  instances,  notably  in 
his  No.  9,  there  was  a  return  to  the  egg-shaped 
balloon  of  Krebs  and  Renard  of  1885,  with  the 
larger  end  first,  to  give  greater  resistance  to  the 
air.  In  some  cases  speed  was  aimed  at.  in  others, 
carrying  capacity,  while  the  control  in  each  in- 
stance was  made  more  complete.  In  1905  the 
Hantos-Dumont  XIV  was  finished,  a  balloon  de- 
8igne<l  for  speed.  It  was  41  metres  (134.5  feet) 
in  length  and  was  inflated  with  pure  hydrogen. 
Its  motor  consisted  of  a  14  horse-power  Pengot 
motor,  weighing  27  kilograms  (59.5  lbs.)  and 
connected  with  a  propeller  placed  well  forward 
near  the  motor,  so  that  the  airship  is  drawn 
rather  than  propelled.  This  dirigible  balloon 
was  tested  at  Trowville  over  the  sea  and  was 
found  to  be  readily  guided  and  controlled. 

Sharing  the  honoT»  with  the  airships  of 
Santos- Dumont  are  those  of  M.  Le  Baudy  which, 
all  things  considered,  are  thought  by  many  au- 
thorities to  be  the  most  sati^ctary  and  suc- 
cessful airships  where  a  gas  inflated  balloon  is 
employed.  The  1903  airship  consisted  of  a  long 
and  finely  pointed  balloon  containing  eighty  thou- 
sand cubic  feet  of  gas,  and  constructed  with  its 
lower  surface  fiat,  around  which  was  a  frame  of 
steel  tubing,  from  which  the  car  was  suspended. 
The  balloon  for  this  airship  was  made  of  two 
thicknesses  of  cotton  cloth,  with  india  rubber 
between,  and  while  reasonably  light,  was  quite 
imjwrviouH  to  the  gas.  There  was  also  a  keel 
which  was  made  of  .steel  tubing  and  covered  with 
canvas.  Extensive  use  was  made  of  steel  tubes 
and  wire,  and  for  this  purpose  the  new  nickel 
steel  alloy,  containing  12%  of  nickel,  was  em- 
ployed. Both  in  the  framework  and  in  the 
machinery  there  was  a  solidity  and  rigidity  of 
construction,  and,  throughout,  all  details  were 
developed  with  a  careful  consideration  of  the 
best  engineering  principles  and  practice.  The 
car  was  a  boat-shaped  frame  of  steel,  and  con- 
t-ained  a  Mercedes  engine  of  40  horse-power, 
driving  steel  propellers  which  rotated  at  a  rate 
of  one  thousand  revolutions  a  minute.  The 
weight  of  this  airship,  including  its  passengers, 
was  5700  pounds.     In  1903  it  traveled  on  one 


trip  61  miles,  and  was  in  the  air  2%.  houTs. 
The  best  speed  recorded  was  25  miles  an  hour, 
and  were  it  not  for  the  untimely  destruction 
of  the  airsliip  while  resting  on  the  ground  in 
a  fierce  gale,  much  more  could  doubtless  have 
be«'n  accomplished.  In  1904  a  new  Le  Baudy  air- 
ship was  built,  embodying  essentially  the  features 
of  the  former,  and  at  the  same  time  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  experience  gained.  In  this  a 
motor  was  used  whose  weight  was  only  about 
71^  kilograms  (16M>  lbs.)  per  horse-power,  and 
the  consumption  of  fuel  was  but  315  grams  per 
horse- power. 

An  important  result  of  M.  Le  Baudy's  experi- 
ments was  the  demonstration  of  the  advantage 
of  filling  the  balloon  with  pure  hydrogen  gas,  as 
the  ascensional  force  thus  produced  wa£  about 
60%  greater  than  with  ordinary  illiuninating 
gas.  Consequently  the  gas  generated  by  the  ac- 
tion of  sulphuric  acid  on  iron  was  purified  by 
■washing  and  by  chemical  treatment  in  order  to 
eliminate  the  various  impurities,  including  those 
that  tended  to  increase  tlie  specific  gravity  of  the 
gas.  So  great  was  the  success  of  tite  cotton  fabric 
with  alternate  coats  of  india  rubber  employed  in 
the  eariier  balloon  that  it  was  adopted  for  the 
later  airsliips,  but  it  was  recognized  that  silk 
could  be  used  on  account  of  its  greater  strength 
were  it  necessary  to  construct  a  larger  baJloon. 
The  cloth  is  colored  yellow  with  the  object  of 
protecting  tlie  rubber  from  the  actinic  effects  of 
the  sunlight  The  I^  Baudy  balloon  of  1904  was 
cigar-shaped,  with  its  rear  end  rounded.  It  was 
57.75  metres  (189.5  feet)  in  length;  its  maximum 
diameter  was  9.80  metres  (32.5  feet),  and  it 
had  a  volume  of  2666  cubic  metres,  which  afforded 
a  sustaining  capacity  for  more  than  three  thou- 
sand kilograms,  or  over  three  tons.  This  enabled 
the  balloon  to  lift  the  structure,  machinery,  the 
crew  of  five  men,  fuel  for  seven  hours,  and  300  to 
350  kilograms  of  ballast.  The  motor  for  this  air- 
ship was  a  40  horse-power  Mercedes  gasolene 
motor  with  four  cycle  cylinders,  designed  to 
operate  at  a  normal  speed  of  one  thousand  revo- 
lutions per  minute,  and  susceptible  of  regulation 
from  250  to  1200  revolutions  per  minute.  The 
orank-shaft  of  the  motor  was  trajiswerae  to  the 
axis  of  the  oar.  and  by  bevel  gearii^.  its  motion 
was  conveyed  to  the  propeller  shafts  running 
at  the  same  speed.  The  blades  of  the  propeller 
had  a  diameter  of  2.44  metmo.  lo  the  experi- 
ments with  this  airship  it  was  demonstrated 
conclusively  that  it  could  be  controlled  in  windy 
weather,  and  could  maintain  its  equilibrium  sat^ 
isfactorily.  In  1905  a  new  T^  Baudy  airship  wa» 
constructed,  which  had  about  tlie  same  length 
but  greater  transverse  dimensions  and  capacity 
of  volume  of  the  envelope  tlian  that  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  besides  having  a  more  powerful  motor. 
This  balloon  was  extensively  tested  by  the  French 
military  authorities  and  furnislied  a  most  excel- 
lent account  of  itself.  It  was  desired  to  try  the 
availability  of  the  airship  for  scouting  and  photo- 
graphic surveying,  and  in  the  military  ascents 
made  at  Toul  "it  was  fmmd  possible  to  rise  above 
the  fortresses,  and  to  detect  all  of  Oieir  features 
to  the  smallest  detail,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
balloon  could  be  manceuvred  at  such  a  hei^t  as 
to  avoid  the  enemy's  fire.  This  balloon  was 
turned  over  to  the  French  army,  and  in  1906  the 
MM.  I^  Baudy  were  commissioned  to  construct 
a  new  airship. 

Among  the  French  dirigible  balloons  mention 
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should  be  made  of  the  airship  constnicted  for 
the  Weilman  Chicago  Record-Herald  Arctic  Ex- 
pedition. This  airship  was  to  be  used  in  a  dasli 
for  the  North  Pole  from  a  base  in  Spitzbergea  and 
was  designed  to  make  a  speed  of  about  la  miles 
an  hour  on  a  ten  days'  trip.  It  was  164.04  feet  in 
length,  with  a  greatest  diameter  of  S2.49  feet, 
surface  area  21,098  square  feet,  capacity  224.'244 
cubic  feet.  Its  lifting  power  was  estimated  at 
IC.OOO  pounds,  and  the  weight  consisted  of  the 
balloon,  machinery,  and  steel  car,  amounting  to 
6BO0  pounds,  and  the  crew,  instruments,  supplies, 
etc.,  aggrepating  9400  pounds.  The  contemplated 
duration  of  inflation  waa  from  15  to  20  days,  and 
the  two  motors,  of  50  and  25  horse- power  respec- 
tively, were  able  to  give  a  speed  of  from  12  to  15 
miles  per  hour.  The  suspended  steel  car  was  52.5 
feet  in  length,  and  contained  an  enclosed  engine- 
room  and  cabin,  while  below  there  was  a  steel 
boat,  which  not  only  served  as  on  a  working  deck 
tot  the  manipulation  of  the  guide  rope,  but  could 
be  used  as  a  sledge  in  case  of  accident  to  tlie  air- 
ship, necessitating  a  return  by  foot  over  the  ice 
or  open  water  to  the  headquarters. 

In  tlie  United  States  many  flights  have  been 
made  by  airships  of  different  patterns  more  or 
less  successfully.  In  New  York,  in  August,  1905, 
several  trips  were  made  in  a  dirigible  balloon  by 
Boy  S.  Knabenshue,  and  again,  in  the  following 
yea.r,  when  the  assistant  of  this  aSronaut.  Lincoln 
Becchey^  twice  went  around  the  Washington 
Monument  and  the  dome  of  the  Capitol,  showing 
how  well  an  airship  could  be  controlled  in  a  calm 
or  in  light  airs.  Another  ascent  of  similar  nature 
was  made  on  July  31,  1905,  at  Brighton  Beach, 
New  York,  by  Leo  Stevens,  who  was  able  to  navi- 
gate at  will  an  airship  known  as  the  "  California 
Arrow"  and  to  return  to  the  starting  place.  In 
1906  and  1906  considerable  interest  was  mani- 
fested in  ballooning  in  the  United  States  and  the 
ABro  Club  of  America  was  formed,  which,  in 
January.  1946,  held  an  exhibition  at  the  Sixth 
Aunual  Automobile  Show  in  New  Y^ork.  A  large 
number  of  balloons  have  been  made  and  used 
ciiiefly  for  sport,  thouf^  but  little  of  scientifio  ijn- 
portance  or  in  the  way  of  the  practical  advance 
of  th»  art  as  yet  has  been  accomplislied. 

High  ascents  in  balloons  have  been  made  by  a 
number  of  aeronauts.  On  September  5,  1862, 
two  E'nglish  aeronauts,  Messrs.  Coxwell  and 
Glaisher,  starting  from  Wolverhampton,  Eng- 
land, ascended  37,000  feet,  or  fully  seven  miles. 
At  a  height  of  5^i>  miles  one  of  the  aeronauts 
became  insensible  and  the  other  very  nearly 
so;  at  the  height  of  4  miles  railway  trains  could 
be  heard,  but  at  a  height  of  6  miles  there  was 
perfect  silMice.  On  April  15.  1875,  M.  Tissan- 
dier,  the  inventor  of  the  dirigible  balloon  pre- 
viously described,  and  two  others  rose  from 
Paris,  France,  a  height  of  5%  miles.  M.  Tissan- 
dier  alone  survived  the  trip,  his  companions 
dying  in  mid-air,  and  he  himself  being  rendered 
unconscious.  These  are  the  two  highest  balloon 
a.scents  recorded  in  which  living  beings  were 
passengers. 

Scientifio  research  by  means  of  balloons  has 
been  undertaken  in  a  number  of  instances,  the 
most  notable  attempt,  perhaps,  in  recent  years 
being  that  of  the  Arctic  explorer  AndKSe  to  reach 
the  North  Pole  in  the  summer  of  1807.  As  is  well 
known,  the  explorer  and  his  companions  per- 
ished without  aceompli.shing  anything,  but  in 
1W6  preparations  were  being  made  for  a  trip  to 
Vol.  I.-  12. 


the  Pole  in  the  Weilman  airship  described  below. 
The  most  fruitful  scientific  results  so  far  obtained 
by  ballooning  have  come  from  the  study  of  the 
magnetism,  humidity,  teraperatixre,  and  chemical 
composition  of  the  air  at  liigh  altitudes.  The 
first  ascension  of  any  value  for  these  purposes 
was  that  of  Gay  Lussoc,  in  1804,  from  Paris.  The 
balloon  rose  to  23,000  feet,  and  the  fall  in  tem- 
perature was  67°  F.,  or  1°  in  340  feet.  Speci- 
mens of  air  collected  at  the  highest  point  showed 
precisely  the  same  composition  as  at  the  earth. 
The  magnetic  force  did  not  experience  any  sen- 
sible variation  at  the  different  heights.  The 
next  ascent  of  importance  was  that  of  Barral 
and  Bixto  in  July,  1850.  In  this  ascent,  at 
19,700  feet,  the  aSronauts  observed  a  tempera- 
ture in  a  cloud  of  15°  P.,  and  at  23,000  feet 
above  the  cloud  a  temperature  of  — 38°  F.  The 
aecent  of  James  Glaisher  in  1862  has  already 
beoi  noted  for  its  extreme  height,  and  there  have 
been  several  other  ascents  of  less  height  from 
which  fruitful  scientific  results  have  been  ob- 
tained. On  March  21,  1893,  a  balloon  19.7  feet 
in  diameter,  carrying  a  self-registering  barometer 
and  thermometer,  was  sent  up  from  Paris.  The 
records  made  by  these  instruments  were  exam- 
ined when  the  balloon  descended,  and  appeared 
to  show  that  the  balloon  rose  to  a  height  of 
45,920  feet,  when  the  ink  froze  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  — 32°  C,  and  the  record  was  discontinued 
until  at  a  height  oi  62,490  feet  the  ink  was 
thawed  by  solar  radiation  and  the  record  was 
resumed.  The  accuracy  of  these  figures  has  \teen 
seriously  questioned,  but  if  they  are  accurate 
th«  balloon  reached  a  height  of  nearlv  10  t^iIps. 

The  importance  of  making  meteorological  ob- 
servations at  high  altitudes  has  led  recently  to 
the  extensive  use  of  unmanned  balloons,  ballont 
sonde,  which  carry  recording  apparatus  to  con- 
siderable heights,  and  thus  enable  a  study  to  be 
made  of  atmospheric  conditions.  These  balloons 
are  made  of  thin  rubber  and  are  filled  with 
hydrogen  gas.  which  enables  them  to  reach  con- 
siderable altitudes,  at  which  the  pressure  of  the 
gas  gufi[ice3  to  burst  the  envelope  of  the  balloon, 
while  the  meteorograph,  which  is  attached  to  a 
parachute  or  second  balloon,  falls  to  the  ground 
without  injury.  It  is  sufficiently  conspicuous  to 
attract  attention  and  it  is  picked  up  and  for- 
warded to  the  station  or  bureau,  from  which  the 
balloon  was  dispatched.  While  this  has  been  a 
favorite  method  of  research  in  Europe  for  several 
years,  it  was  not  tried  in  the  United  States  until 
the  fall  of  1904.  in  connection  with  the  St.  Louis 
Exposition,  and  some  of  these  instruments  were 
carried  up  to  a  height  of  9  or  10  miles,  and  re- 
corded temperatures  as  low  as — 68°  F.  These 
observations  were  continued  in  1905  with  consid- 
erable success,  while  in  the  same  year  the  begin- 
ning of  a  similar  set  of  experiments  was  made  in 
England.  Indeed  the  importance  of  this  method 
of  observing  was  recognized  at  an  international 
conference  held  in  1904  and  arrangements  were 
made  for  simultaneous  international  ascents. 

The  first  important  test  of  ballona  sonde  at 
sea'  was  ma<le  in  the  spring  of  1905,  by  the 
Prince  of  Monaco.  These  balloons,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  essential  features,  also  included  some 
novel  characteristics.  In  some  cases  two  bal- 
loons were  connected,  the  lower  being  charged 
at  a  somewhat  greater  pres.sure  than  the  upper, 
so  that  when  it  broke,  the  upper  balloon  would 
serve  as  a  parachute,  and  carry  the  recording 
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instruments  slowly  but  safely  to  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  In  others  an  electrical  device  was 
provided  whereby  the  lower  balloon  was  cut  off 
or  discharged  when  the  barograph  registered  a 
certain  pressure.  The  maximum  altitude  reached 
by  the  balloons  sent  from  the  Prince  of  -Monaco's 
yacht  was  8900  metres  (29.199  feet),  and  a  speed 
of  about  18  feet  a  second  for  the  ascent,  and  of 
about  15V4  feet  a  second  for  the  descent  was 
recorded,  while  the  minimum  temperature  was 
—  46.3°  C.  In  nearly  all  cases  the  apparatus 
which  was  supported  by  a  float  was  recovered  by 
the  yacht,  and  no  difficulties  were  encountered 
which  would  prevent  the  use  of  this  method  of 
exploring  the  upper  air  at  various  points  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  Such  information  would  !«  of 
the  greatest  value  to  meteorologists  in  both 
Europe  and  America,  and  would  supplement  the 
work  of  observers  on  high  mountains,  and  those 
who  are  making  continuous  observations  at  land 
stations  with  balloons  and  kites. 

At  the  ii'arls  Exposition  of  1900,  competitive 
long  distance  balloon  trips  were  undertaken  by 
a  number  of  aeronauts  on  September  30  and 
October  9.  In  the  first  trial,  or  race,  as  it  was 
popularly  termed,  there  were  twelve  starters,  of 
which  only  four  siicceeded  in  making  records  of 
a  notable  character.  Starting  from  the  Vin- 
ccnnes  Field,  Paris,  Comte  de  Castillon  de  Saint- 
Victor,  in  the  Orient,  reached  Cordof  in  Schles- 
wig-Holstein,  496  miles,  in  14  hours;  M.  Faure, 
in  the  Acro-Clui,  reached  Mamlitz,  in  Posen, 
eastern  Prussia,  733  miles;  M.  Jacques  Balsan, 
in  the  Saint  Louis,  reached  Danzig,  eastern 
Prussia,  757  miles,  in  22  hours,  and  the  Comte 
de  la  Vaulx,  in  the  Centaure,  reached  Wlocla- 
wek,  in  Russian  Poland,  766  miles,  in  21  hours 
and  30  minutes.  In  the  second  trial  of  October  9, 
there  were  six  starters,  of  whom  only  two  de- 
serve particular  mention,  namely,  the  Comte 
de  la  Vaulx,  in  the  Centaure,  and  M.  Jacques 
Balsan,  in  the  Saint  Louis,  both  competitors  in 
the  first  trial.  Starting  from  Paris,  M.  le 
Comte  de  la  Vaulx  reach^  Korostichev,  in  Rus- 
sia, 1193  miles,  in  36  hours  and  45  minutes. 
The  extreme  altitude  attained  was  18,810  feet. 
M.  Jacques  Balsan  reached  Radom,  Poland, 
843  miles  from  Paris,  in  27  hours  and  25  min- 
utes. The  maximum  altitude  reached  was  21,582 
feet.  The  Centaure  of  the  Comte  de  la  Vaulx, 
which  made  the  best  record,  was  a  balloon  of 
1650  cubic  meters  capacity,  and  had  made  sev- 
eral notable  ascents  previous  to  its  record-break- 
ing voyage  beginning  October  9,  1900.  The  most 
remarkable  of  these  previous  voyages  was  one 
from  Paris  to  Sweden,  824  miles.  In  the  famous 
1193  mile  journey  to  Russia,  the  Centaure  was 
filled  with  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  of  common 
illuminating  gas. 

•MrLiTABY  BALLOomNO.  The  first  use  of  bal- 
loons for  this  purpose  was  made  under  the  first 
French  Republic  by  the  chemist  Guyton  de  Mor- 
veau,  and  two  companies  of  military  balloonista 
were  organized  under  the  command  of  De  Coutelle 
and  sent  to  the  field.  The  L'Entreprenant,  a  bal- 
loon 27  feci  in  diameter,  was  at  Maubeuge,  June 
2,  1794,  doing  excellent  service  for  the  French, 
and  again  at  Charleroi,  from  June  21  to  26. 
The  balloons  used  were  of  the  captive  type,  held 
by  ropes.  During  the  battle  of  Fleurus,  the 
L'Entreprenant  remained  ten  hours  in  the  air, 
and  gave  General  Jourdan  all  details  of  the  Aus- 
trian movements.     During  the  Civil  War  in  the 


United  States,  La  Montain  reconnoitred  the  Con- 
federate position  from  a  captive  balloon  near 
Washington,  but  finding  his  observations  in- 
sufficient, he  cut  the  cable  which  held  the  balloon 
and  passed  over  the  enemy's  army.  Landing  in 
Maryland,  he  was  able  to  afford  General  Mc- 
Clellan  important  information  concerning  the 
enemy's  movements.  The  balloon  Rhode  Island, 
also  used  in  the  Civil  War,  was  the  first  used 
in  communicating  directly  with  a  military  post, 
by  means  of  a  wire  conductor  attached  to  the 
anchoring  cable,  and  thus  transmitted  observa- 
tions telegraphically  to  the  ground.  Later  in 
the  war,'  from  a  balloon  before  Richmond,  at  an 
altitude  of  300  meters  (about  980  feet),  pano- 
ramic photographs  were  taken  of  the  terrain 
and  surroundfing  country.  In  1870  the  Germans 
before  Strassburg  made  ineffectual  attempts  to 
utilize  balloons.  In  this  respect  the  French 
were  more  successful,  using  balloons  during  tbt 
siege  of  Paris  to  communicate  with  the  outer 
world.  A  school  of  aerostation  was  founded  in 
Germany  in  1884,  under  command  of  Major 
Buchols.  Ascensions  were  made  at  the  manoeu- 
vres near  Cologne  in  1885,  and  these  experiments 
were  renewed  at  Mainz  in  1887.  The  German 
officers  also  made  experiments  with  luminous 
balloons  for  signaling,  using  an  electric  lamp 
in  the  interior  of  the  balloon.  By  means  of  aa 
electric  projector  carried  up  by  a  balloon,  they 
were  able  to  throw  light  on  the  terrain  at  a 
great  distance.  Optic  telegraphy  was  the  sub- 
ject of  experiments  and  study  in  Russia  in  1884, 
and  trials  were  made  with  arc  lights  suspended 
under  the  balloon  and  connected  with  the 
ground  by  conductors.  In  1879  the  English  or- 
ganized a  company  of  military  balloonists,  and 
a  park  of  construction  for  balloons  was  estab- 
lished at  Woolwich.  In  the  Egyptian  campaign 
in  1885  military  ballooning  was  used  to  advan- 
tage. The  balloon  section  was  used  in  Soutk 
Africa,  1899-1901,  with  some  measure  of  success. 

Military  ballooning  is  attracting  increased  at- 
tention among  European  armies,  and  in  France 
great  interest  is  manifested  in  the  matter,  th« 
tests  of  the  Le  Baudy  airship  already  described 
being  among  the  most  important,  as  here  it  was 
found  possible  to  manoeuvre  and  observe  at  a 
height  beyond  the  effective  range  of  the  enemy's 
fire.  It  must  be  recognized,  however,  that  any 
t>ottsible  development  in  the  military  use  of  bal- 
loons will  be  met  with  special  ordnance  able  t» 
cope  with  the  airship  so  that  the  contest  will  not 
long  be  one-sided,  if  at  all. 

The  balloon  was  used  as  an  actual  means  of 
offense  at  the  siege  of  Verona.  1849,  by  the  Aus- 
trians,  who  transported  in  balloons  missiles  of 
war,  which  they  threw  down  upon  the  enemy. 
This  method  of  warfare,  which  has  often  bee« 
proposed,  has  not  been  found  successful,  largely 
owing  to  the  difficulty  in  dropping  the  missiles 
accurately,  slight  wind  currents  deflecting  them. 
Moreover,  it  was  ruled  out  of  civilized  warfare 
by  The  Hague  Peace  Conference  of  1899. 

Mechanical  Flight.  Attempts  to  imitate 
the  flight  of  birds  by  mechanical  contrivances 
antedate  the  balloon  by  several  hundred  years. 
Several  very  early  instances  are  on  record  of 
persons  who,  apparently  by  some  parachute-like 
contrivance,  descended  obliquely  from  high  towers 
to  a  considerable  distance ;  thus  in  the  thirteenth 
or  fourteenth  century,  Elmerus,  a  monk,  is  said 
to  have  flown  more  than  a  furlong  from  the  top 
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of  a  tower  In  Spain,  but  the  distance  is  probably 
much  exaggerated;  and  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, Besnier,  a  locksmith  of  Sable,  in  France, 
after  experiments  from  windows  one  story 
high  A7as  able  to  leap  safely  from  very  elevated 
positions,  and  to  pass  over  houses  or  over  rivers 
of  considerable  breadth.  The  first  properly 
authenticated  account  of  an  artificial  wing  was 
given  by  Borelli  in  1670,  and  his  investigations 
and  experiments  furnished  the  principal  basis 
for  experiments  until  1867.  In  this  year  Pro- 
fessor J.  B.  Pettigrew,  an  English  scientist,  pub- 
lished the  results  of  an  elaborate  and  careful 
series  of  studies  made  by  him  upon  the  flight  of 
birds,  which  wrought  a  revolution  in  the  con- 
struction of  flying  machines.  Elastic  aeroplanes 
were  advocated  by  Mr.  Brown,  elastic  atrial 
screws  by  Mr.  Armour,  and  elastic  aeroplanes, 
wings,  and  screws  by  M.  P^naud.  The  latter 
constructed  models  to  fly  by  three  different  meth- 
ods-^(l)  by  means  of  screws  acting  vertically 
upward;  (2)  by  aSroplanes  propelled  horizon- 
tally by  screws;  and  (3)  by  wings  which  are 
flapped  in  an  upward  and  downward  direction. 
These  models  were  so  far  successful  as  to  make 
a  considerable  degree  of  progress  and  offer  hints 
for  future  guidance.  Mr.  Henson  designed  a 
flying  machine  in  I84I,  combining  atrial  screws 
with  extensive  supporting  structures.  Mr.  Wen- 
ham,  in  1867,  thinking  to  improve  upon  Mr. 
Henson,  invented  what  he  designated  his  aero- 
planes. Mr.  Stringfellow,  who  was  originally 
associated  with  Mr.  Henson,  and  constructed  a 
successful  flying  model  in  1847,  built  a  second 
model  in  1868,  in  which  Mr.  Wenham's  aero- 
planes were  combined  with  aerial  screws.  This 
model  was  on  view  at  the  exhibition  of  the 
Aeronautical  Society  of  Great  Britain,  held  at 
the  Crystal  Palace,  London,  in  1868.  It  was 
remarkably  compact  and  light,  and  obtained  the 
$500  prize  of  the  exhibition  for  its  engine,  which 
was  the  lightest  and  most  powerful  ever  con- 
structed. The  machine  for  which  it  was  made 
was  not  successful.  In  1874  Mr.  Moy  invented 
an  aSrial  steamer,  consisting  of  a  light,  powerful 
skeleton  frame  resting  on  three  wheels;  a  very 
effective  light  engine  constructed  on  a  new  prin- 
ciple, which  dispensed  with  the  old-fashioned 
cumbrous  boiler,  narrow  horizontal  aeroplanes, 
and  two  very  large  aSrial  screws.  In  its  general 
features  Mr.  Moy's  machine  resembled  that  of 
Mr.  Stringfellow.  Recently  in  France  increased 
attention  has  been  paid  to  mechanical  flight,  and 
in  1906  a  form  of  aeroplane,  which  resembled  a 
large  pair  of  wings,  was  brought  out  by  M. 
Florencie.  This  orthopter,  as  this  class  of  ma- 
chines is  termed,  consisted  of  a  pair  of  wings 
attached  to  a  central  frame  and  moved  by  the 
feet  of  the  operator,  the  wings  being  lowered  by 
the  stretching  of  the  feet  and  then  raised  by 
springs.  The  apparatus,  which  is  45  feet  in 
width,  weighs  but  30  pounds.  An  application  of 
the  vertical  screw  idea  or  helicopter  was  that  of 
M.  Leger,  who  has  used  in  his  experiments  two 
vertical  screws  revolving  in  opposite  directions. 

Summarizing  the  methods  of  flight  so  far 
attempted,  we  have,  therefore,  (1)  dirigible  bal- 
loons; (2)  those  forms  of  apparatus  which  were 
intended  to  sustain  or  lift  their  weight  by  screw 
propellers  revolving  on  vertical  axes;  (3)  those 
machines  which  were  intended  to  sustain  their 
weight  on  flapping  or  beating  wings;  and  (4)  the 
aeroplane  or  aerocurve  contrivances  which  have 


been  experimented  with  in  recent  years,  to  the 
practical  exclusion  of  all  other  classes  except 
the  dirigible  balloon.  To  understand  the  reason 
for  this  tendency  toward  the  aeroplane  or  gliding 
machine,  a  brief  comparative  discussion  of  tie 
different  classes  of  flying  machines  is  necessary. 

As  already  stated,  the  future  utility  of  the 
dirigible  balloon  is  still  the  subject  of  differences 
of  opinion.  Its  chief  drawbacks  are  great  bulk 
and  extreme  frailty,  which  seem  to  affect  its 
practical  advantages  in  other  respects.  Vertical 
screw  machines  have  much  to  recommend  them, 
but  they  present  drawbacks  which  more  than 
counterbalance  the  advantages.  The  ability  to 
rise  directly  into  the  air  from  any  given  spot 
would  be  an  exceedingly  desirable  quality,  and 
hence  a  great  many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
develop  a  successful  vertical  screw  machine. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  stumbling  block  to  success 
has  been  that  when  the  surfaces  which  form  the 
blades  of  the  screws  are  revolved  over  one  spot 
they  do  not  give  any  considerable  lifting  effect 
in  proportion  to  the  power  consumed.  It  is 
stated  by  high  authority  that  where  one  might 
from  theory  expect  a  lift  of  possibly  100  pounds 
per  horse-power,  the  best  result  the  inventor 
can  produce  on  a  practical  scale  is  almost  snre 
to  be  less  than  one-seventh  of  that  figure;  in 
fact,  the  lift  with  the  lightest  engines  we  can 
build  is  likely  to  be  but  little  if  any  more  than 
the  weight  of  the  machine  itself.  With  engines 
weighing  much  more  than  four  or  five  pounds  per 
horse-power  it  is  asserted  that  practical  success 
with  this  type  of  apparatus  is  not  possible.  The 
third  class,  or  the  beating  wing  machines,  are 
subject  to  the  same  disadvantages  in  regard  to 
the  enormous  power  required  as  those  of  the 
vertical  screw  type.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
problem  of  maintaining  a  stable  equilibrium  in 
windy  weather  still  further  seftously  complicates 
matters  so  much,  that  it  is  considered  that  there 
is  but  small  hope  of  practical  machines  operated 
on  this  principle  beii^  produced.  In  conclusion, 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  any  com- 
bination in  a  single  machine  of  the  salient  fea- 
tures of  two  or  more  of  the  classes  of  machines 
described  tends  to  complicate  rather  than  to 
improve  the  situation. 

After  thorough  investigation  and  experiment, 
the  objections  to  the  three  classes  of  ma- 
chines named,  which  have  been  briefly  out- 
lined above,  appear  so  formidable  to  the 
great  majority  of  the  foremost  workers  for 
mechanical  flight  to-day  that  there  now  appears 
to  them  to  be  but  one  principle  left,  and  upon 
this  there  is  based  an  increasing  hope  that  flight 
will  be  accomplished.  This  principle  is  the  one 
which  underlies  the  aeroplane  or  aSrocurve; 
which  is  that  when  a  thin  surface  is  drawn 
through  the  air  and  is  slightly  inclined  to  its 
path,  the  equivalent  of  a  pressure  is  developed 
on  the  side  which  is  exposed  to  the  air  current — 
that  is,  the  under  side — which  is  much  greater 
than  the  driving  force  which  is  necessary  to  pro- 
duce it.  If  a  surface  arched  in  the  line  of  the 
motion  be  substituted  for  the  plane,  we  have  an 
aerocurve,  whose  chief  advantage  is  that  it  has 
a  higher  efiiciency.  Another  advantage  is  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  incline  an  aerocurve  in 
order  to  develop  a  pressure  on  the  hollow  side 
when  it  is  moved  through  the  air.  The  one 
advantage  which  the  power  machine  of  the  aero- 
curve type  has  over  the  vertical  screw  is  the 
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fact  that  it  can  for  the  reattons  just  stated  con- 
\eTt  the  relatively  small  push  of  the  screw  pro- 
pellers into  a  much  larger  lifting  etfect. 

Itecent  experiments  with  afrocurves  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes:  (1)  Experiments  with 
mo<iel8  and  (2)  experiments  with  large  devices 
capable  of  carrying  a  man.  Perhaps  the  two 
nost  notable  experimenters  with  models  have 
nwn  Sir  Hiram  Maxim  of  England  and  Professor 
S.  P.  I^ngley  of  the  United  States.  In  a  paper 
written  in  1896,  Sir  Uiram  3lilaxim  summarizes 
Huii'.e  of  the  principal  results  of  his  experiments 
a>-  follows: 

"Jly  experiments  have  certainly  demonstrated 
that  a  steam  engine  and  boiler  may  be  made 
which  will  generate  a  horse-power  for  every  six 
pounds  of  weight,  and  that  the  whole  motor, 
including  the  gas  generator,  the  water  supply, 
the  condenser,  and  the  pumps  may  bo  all  nuule  to 
come  ins^ide  of  11  pounds  to  the  horse-power. 
They  also  show  that  well-made  screw  propellers 
working  in  the  air  are  fairly  efficient,  and  that 
tliey  obtain  a  sufficient  grip  upon  the  air  to  drive 
the  machine  forward  at  a  high  velocity;  that 
Tery  large  aeroplanes,  if  well  made  and  placed 
at  a  proper  angle,  will  lift  as  much  as  2>^  pounds 
per  square  foot  at  a  velocity  not  greater  than 
40  miles  an  hour;  also  that  it  is  possible  for  a 
machine  to  be  made  so  light  and  at  the  same 
time  so  powerful  that  it  will  lift  not  only  its 
own  weight  but  a  considerable  amount  besides, 
with  no  other  energy  except  that  derived  from  its 
OMrn  engines.  Therefore  there  can  be  no  question 
but  that  a  flying  machine  is  now  possible  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  balloon  in  any  form." 

In  1891,  Professor  Langley  published  his  now 
famoiu  memoir  entitled  Experimentu  in  Aerody- 
namics, and  in  1893  his  equally  celebrated  book 
on  The  Internal  W,ork  of  the  M'ind.  The  experi- 
ments upon  which  many  of  the  statements  in 
these  books  were  based  were  begun  in  1887,  and 
from  1891  to  1896  Professor  Langley  was  more  or 
less  constantly  at  work  perfecting  a  model  flyinft 
machine,  which  finally  culminated  in  his  aj^ro- 
drome.  This  machine,  which  was  driven  by  a 
steam  engine  using  naphtha  as  fuel,  made  a 
flight  of  three-quarters  of  a  mile  on  November 
28,  1896. 

By  the  aid  of  a  Congressional  appropriation 
a  full-sized  aSrodrome  was  conjtructed  and  tested 
in  1903.  Its  failure  was  a  source  of  keen  dis- 
appointment to  many,  who  had  believed  that  in 
the  aerodrome  Professor  Langley  would  solve  the 
problem  of  mechanical  flight.  The  machine  em- 
bodied not  only  the  best  theoretical  considera- 
tions, but  also  the  results  of  experiments  with 
models  and  the  best  workmanship.  Professor 
l-angley,  in  the  Smithsonian  Report  for  1904, 
describes  the  apparatus  and  its  trials  with  con- 
siderable detail,  and  states  that  the  failure  was 
due  to  difficulty  with  the  launching  mechanism. 
The  aerodrome  had  a  sustaining  surface  of  1040 
square  feet  and  with  the  aeronaut  Avoiphed,  when 
ready  for  flight,  830  pounds.  The  engine,  which 
was  able  to  furnish  52  brake  horse-power, 
weighed,  without  fuel  or  water,  2.2  pounds  to 
the  horse-power  approximately.  The  unsuccess- 
ful character  of  two  trial  flights  made  in  1903 
did  not  demonstrate  that  the  engine  was  unable 
to  lift  the  machine,  as  the  mishaps  on  both  occa- 
sions were  due  to  the  apparatus  catching  on  the 
launching  apparatus,  and  this  in  the  second  in- 
stance  resulted    in   the   wreck   of  the   machine. 


According  to  Professor  I..angley,  the  ability  of 
the  aerodrome  to  fly  was  still  unsettled  though 
it  could  not  be  considered  a  failure  in  thia  re- 
spect. He  also  considers  that  methods  success- 
ful on  a  small  scale  are  quite  insufficient  when 
experiments  of  considerable  magniture  are  under- 
taken. Xo  further  developments  of  the  aero- 
drome were  made  by  Professor  Langley  before  his 
death  and  the  goA-emment  appropriations  under 
which  they  were  undertaken  were  exhausted. 

The  most  valuable  sets  of  experiments  con- 
ducted with  large  agrocun'cs  and  aeroplanes 
capable  of  carrying  one  man  are  those  of  Herr 
Otto  Lilienthal  of  Germany,  Mr.  Octave  Cha- 
nute,  an  American  engineer,  and  more  recently 
the  Wright  brothers  of  Dayton,  Ohio.  Chanute's 
experiments,  which  were  practically  the  same  as 
those  by  Herr  Lilienthal,  are  described  by  him 
as  follows: 

"The  method  of  carrying  on  these  adventures 
is  for  the  operator  to  place  himself  within  and 
under  the  apparatus,  which  should  preferably  be 
light  enough  to  be  easily  carried  on  the  shoul- 
ders or  by  the  hands,  and  to  face  the  wind  on 
a  hillside*  The  operator  should  in  no  wise  be 
attached  to  the  machine.  He  may  be  suspended 
by  his  arms,  or  sit  upon  a  seat,  or  stand  on  a 
dependent  running  board,  but  he  must  be  able  to 
dis<'ngag^  himself  instantly  from  the  machine 
should  anything  go  wrong,  and  be  able  to  come 
down  upon  his  legs  in  landing. 

''Facing  dead  into  the  wind,  and  keeping  the 
front  edge  of  the  supporting  surfaces  depressed, 
■o  that  the  wind  shall  blow  upon  their  backs  and 
press  them  downward,  the  operator  flrst  adjusts 
his  apparatus  and  himself  to  the  veering  wind. 
He  has  to  struggle  to  obtain  a  poise,  and  in  a 
moment  of  relative  steadiness  he  runs  forward 
a  few  steps  as  fast  as  he  may,  and  launches 
himself  upon  the  breeze,  by  raising  up  the  front 
edge  of  the  sustaining  surfaces,  so  as  to  receive 
the  wind  from  beneath  at  a  very  small  angle 
(2  to  4  d^rees)  of  incidence.  If  the  surfaces 
and  wind  be  adequate,  he  finds  himself  thorough- 
ly sustained,  and  then  sails  forward  on  a  de- 
scending or  undulating  course,  under  the  com- 
bined effects  of  gravity  and  of  the  opposing 
tvind.  By  shifting  either  his  body  or  his  wings, 
or  both,  he  can  direct  his  descent,  either  side- 
ways or  up  or  down,  within  certain  limits;  he 
can  cause  the  apparatus  to  sweep  upward  so 
as  to  clear  an  obstacle,  and  he  is  not  infre- 
quently lifted  up  sevei-al  feet  by  a  swelling  of 
the  wind.  Tlie  course  of  the  glide  eventually 
brings  the  apparatus  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
ground  (0  to  10  feet),  when  the  operator,  by 
throwing  his  weight  backward,  or  his  wings  for- 
ward, if  they  be  movable,  causes  the  front  of 
the  supporting  surfaces  to  tilt  up  to  a  greater 
angle  of  incidence,  thus  increasing  the  wind 
resistance,  slowing  the  forward  motion,  and 
enabling  him,  by  a  slight  oscillation,  to  drop 
to  the  ground  as  gently  as  if  he  had  fallen  only 
one  or  two  feet." 

With  the  machine  shown  in  the  illustration 
Herr  Lilienthal,  starting  from  a  height,  was  able 
to  sail  several  hundred  feet — the  flight  in  some 
instances  being  against  a  wind  of  24  miles  per 
hour — and  to  make  turns  to  the  right  or  left 
with  considerable  certainty.  Mr.  Chanute's  ex- 
periments were  conducted  first  with  a  machine 
like  Herr  Lilienthal's  but  with  one  pair  of  wings 
only:  second,  with  a  machine  havHng  five  pairs 
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«f  wings,  one  above  tbe  other,  and  a  sixth  pair 
fanning  a  tail ;  third,  with  a  machine  consixting 
of  two  wings,  one  above  the  other,  and  without 
any  break  in  the  middle,  as  shonn  in  the  flret 
of  the  two  illustrations  of  his  apparatus;  and 
finally  with  a  large  bird-like  strscture  of  the 
form  shown  in  the  illustration.  The  greatest 
success,  perhaps,  must  be  credited  to  the  double- 
winged  machine,  which  made  numerous  flights, 
some  of  them  against  winds  of  from  10  to  31 
miles  per  hour.  The  longest  flight  made  was 
359  feet,  from  a  starting  point  02  feet  higher 
tlun  the  point  of  landing. 

The  curved  surfaces  of  Lilientlial  and  his  con- 
temporary experimenters  were  found  less  sat- 
isfactory than  planes,  and  the  most  eflicient 
arrangement  proved  to  be  a  pair  of  narrow 
superposed  rectangles.  Working  with  such  ap- 
paratus the  most  practical  achievements  with 
the  aSroplane  have  been  those  of  Messrs.  Orville 
and  Wilbur  Wright  of  Dayton,  Ohio.  After  a 
long  series  of  practical  experiments  with  aSro- 
planes  in  gliding  flight  in  which  great  dexterity 
of  manipulation  was  obtained,  they  were  able  to 
construct  a  machine  with  a  front  rudder,  in  which 
the  operator  occupied  a  horizontal  position,  with 
which  the  effects  of  the  wind  could  be  studied. 
After  flying  the  aeroplanes  as  kites  and  testing 
many  forms  and  designs,  a  machine  eventually 
was  devised,  to  which  a  gasolene  motor  was 
fitted.  This  was  tested  on  December  13,  1903, 
and  four  successful  flights  were  made,  in  one 
of  which  the  aSroplane  rose  of  its  own  power, 
was  in  the  air  59  seconds,  and  travelled  a  dis- 
tance of  852  feet.  This  is  considered  the  first 
instance  where  a  person  has  been  carried  from 
ground  in  actual  flight  by  mechanical  means 
without  artificial  aids.  Such  success  naturally 
led  to  other  experiments,  and  on  October  5,  1905, 
the  aSroplane  made  a  flight  of  24V4  miles,  re- 
maining in  the  air  30  minutes.  It  was  able  to 
carry  fuel  for  an  hour's  run  and  was  able  to  move 
at  a  speed  of  about  38  .miles  an  hour.  It  was 
readily  manoeuvred  and  was  entirely  under  the 
control  of  the  operator,  being  brought  back  to  the 
starting  point  without  difficulty.  Detailed  de- 
scriptions of  the  machine  were  not  published  at 
the  time  of  the  trials,  and,  in  fact,  up  to  the  year 
1906  the  greatest  secrecy  was  maintained  about 
these  experiments,  but  it  was  said  to  be  a  double- 
decked  structure  of  larch  wood,  having  a  frame 
40  feet  from  tip  to  tip  of  wings,  while  the  breadth 
in  the  widest  part  was  6  feet.  A  gasolene  motor 
weighing  40  pounds  gave  between  15  and  21  horse- 
power. The  weight  of  the  apparatus,  including 
that  of  tbe  operator,  who  maintains  a  horizon- 
tal position  on  the  lower  plane,  was  concentrated 
as  much  as  possible  in  this  plane  in  order  to 
obtain  stability.  The  o])erntor  is  able  to  control 
flight  in  both  vertical  and  horizontal  directions 
by  the  use  of  steering  mechanism.  Previous  to 
its  flight  the  aeroplane  is  mounted  on  a  car- 
riage, which  moves  along  inclined  rails  until  the 
machine  rises  in  flight  and  frees  itself  from  its 
supports. 

The  success  of  the  brothers  Wright  ns  well  as 
an  increased  interest  in  aSroplnnes  led  to  con- 
siderable activity  in  Paris  in  1906,  and  Santos- 
Dumont  temporarily  turned  from  his  dirigible 
balloons  to  work  with  a  new  form  of  aeroplane, 
which  difTered  in  many  way.**  from  previous 
machines  of  this  class  designed  for  free  flight. 
This  machine  was  known  as  the  14  bis,  and  later 
as  the  Bird  of  Prey,  and  consisted  of  a  frame 


oarrying  a  cellular  structure,  with  a  box  rudder 
in  front,  at  the  end  of  a  vertical  vane.  There  is  a 
two-bladed  aluminium  propeller,  6.56  feet  in  di- 
ameter, driven  by  a  60  horse-power  eight  cylinder 
gasolene  motor  and  revolving  at  a  speed  of  15U0 
revolutions  per  minute.  The  machine,  with  the 
operator  (Santos-Dumont),  weighed  650  pounds 
and  was  constructed  of  bamboo  covered  with  can- 
vas. Its  supporting  surface  was  645  square  feet, 
and  the  machine  could  be  directed  by  its  operator 
through  the  rudder.  On  a  trial  trip  in  Septem- 
ber, 1906,  this  machine  collapsed  and  the  aeronaut 
narrowly  escaped  with  his  life.  Nothing  daunted 
the  Brazilian  aeronaut  repaired  the  damage  and 
continued  his  experiments  with  the  result  that 
on  October  23,  in  the  presence  of  officials  of  the 
Agro  Club  of  Paris,  he  was  able  to  make  the  first 
public  flight  of  a  manned  flying-machine  heavier 
than  air.  On  this  occasion  the  aeroplane  made 
a  successful  flight  of  some  200  feet  at  a  lieight  of 
about  10  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ground.  In 
subsequent  tests  this  distance  was  exceeded  on 
November  12,  achieving  a  flight  of  215  metres 
(055  feet). 

There  has  been  founded  in  Paris  a  prize  of  $10,- 
000,  by  MM.  Uenry  Deutsch  and  Ernest  Arch- 
deacon to  be  awarded  to  the  first  aSrial  appli- 
ance without  a  balloon  that  will  accomplish  the 
dii>tance  of  a  kilometre  (.621  mile),  and  as  the 
aeroplane  is  now  figuring  in  many  experiments, 
it  seems  that  this  prize  may  be  won  as  easily  as 
that  for  dirigible  balloons  gained  by  Santos- 
Dumont.  There  was  also  included  in  tliis  prize 
a  $600  cup  for  the  first  aeroplane  to  accom- 
plish a  distance  of  25  metres  (82  feet)  in  free 
flight,  and  also  an  award  for  the  first  machine  to 
make  a  flight  of  100  metres  (328  feet).  The  first 
of  these  honors  was  awarded  to  Santo8-Dun\ont 
for  his  performance  of  October  23.  The  great 
interest  thus  stimulated  in  the  aSroplane  found 
expression  in  other  offers  of  prizes  and  an  in- 
creased amount  of  experimentation  which  marks 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  aSrial  navigation. 

BiBLiooRAPiiY.  As  most  of  those  who  have 
carried  on  aeronautical  experiments  and  have 
made  systematic  balloon  ascents  have  been  either 
scientific  or  military  men.  there  is  a  valuable  lit- 
erature which  is  available  for  reference.  Con' 
suit:  Hatten  Tumor,  Astra  Castra:  Experiments: 
and  Adventures  in  the  Atmosphere  (London, 
1865);  T.  Glashier,  Voyages  a&riens  (London, 
1 87 1 ) ;  Tissandier,  J.es  ballons  dirigibles  ( Paris, 
1872)  ;  Coxwell,  Uy  Life  and  Balloon  Experi- 
ences (London,  1888)  ;  Pettigrew,  Animal  Loco- 
motion (New  York,  1872)  ;  S.  P.  Langley,  Aero- 
dynamics and  Internal  Work  of  the  Wind,  Smith- 
sonian Institution  (Washington,  1891);  id., 
Nmilhsonian  Reports  for  1903  and  1904  (Wash- 
ington, 1904-5).  The  (imithsonian  Reports  con- 
tain valuable  summaries  of  important  aeronau- 
tical experiments;  Octave  Clianute,  Progress  in 
Flying  Machines;  Proceedings  of  the  Interna- 
tional Conference  on  Aerial  Naingation;  Santos- 
Dumont,  ily  Airships  (New  York,  1904);  The 
Aeronautical  Annual  (London,  1895-97);  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Aeronautical  Society  of  &reat 
Britain :  the  Balloon  Society  of  Great  Britain; 
Acadimie  d'A&rostation  of  France  and  the  (ier- 
man  Aeronautical  Society.  Among  the  periodi- 
cals devoted  to  aSronautics,  whose  files  are  in 
many  respects  the  most  satisfactory  sources  of 
information  on  this  subject,  the  best  known  are; 
Zcitschrift  fur  Luftschifffahrt  und  Physik  der 
Atmosphere  (Berlin);  lUustrierte  ASr<mautisohc 
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ifittheilungen  (Strassburg) ;  Wiener  Lufiachiffer 
Zeitung  (Vienna)  ;  The  Aeronautical  Journal 
(London);  VAeronaute  (Paris);  L'Aerophile 
(Paris)  ;  Revue  de  I'Aeronautique  (Paris) ;  Bol- 
letino  Delia  Societa  Aeronautica  Italiana  (Rome). 

A'£SSOFLAN£.    See  AfiBONAtmcs. 

A'EBOSTAiyiC  PKESa  A  machine  used 
for  extracting  the  coloring  matter  from  dye- 
woods  and  other  materials.  A  vessel  is  divided 
by  a  horizontal  partition  pierced  with  small 
holes.  _  Upon  this  the  substance  containing  the 
color  is  laid,  and  a  cover,  also  perforata,  is 
placed  upon  it.  The  extracting  liquid  is  then 
poured  on  the  top,  and  the  air  being  drawn  from 
the  under  part  of  the  vessel  by  an  air  pump,  the 
liquid  is  forced  through  the  substance  by  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  This  instrtunent 
was  used  in  place  of  the  modern  hydraulic  press. 

A'ESOSTATICS  (Gk.  ai?/*,  <r«r,  air  +  <7TaT(5f, 
atatos,  standing).  That  branch  of  science  which 
treats  of  the  weight,  pressure,  and  equilibrium 
of  air  and  other  gases,  and  of  the  equilibrium 
of  solids  immersed  in  them.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
branch  of  pneumatics. 

ATEBOTOIOPISJI  (Gk.  a^p,  aSr,  air  +  rpoir^r 
trope,  a  turn,  turning).  The  sensitiveness  of 
certain  plant  organs,  which  enables  them  to 
orient  themselves  with  reference  to  the  move- 
ments of  gases — usually  oxygen — dissolved  in  the 
medium  in  which  they  are  grown.  ASrotropism 
is  a  special  case  of  chemotropism  (q.v.).  The 
pollen  tubes  of  many  plants  are  negatively 
aSrotropic:  when  grown  m  sugar  solution  they 
grow  away  from  the  surface  of  the  medium 
which  is  in  contact  with  air,  and  from  which 
oxygen  molecules  are  diffusing.  Roots  of  maize 
are  positively  agrotropic  in  water.  They  curve  so 
as  to  remain  near  the  surface,  often  growing 
horizontally  for  long  distances,  in  spite  of  the 
stimulus  of  gravity  which  tends  to  cause  them 
to  grow  downward.  (See  Geotbopism  in  Plants.) 
If  thrust  deeply  into  water  they  will  often  bend 
upward  and  seek  the  surface  where  oxygen  is 
entering. 

.OSCHXU'ES,  fisHcI-nez  (Gk.  Alax'vtit,  A.ie- 
chines)  (389-314  B.C.).  An  Athenian  orator,  sec- 
•■d  only  to  his  great  rival,  Demosthenes.  He  was 
bom  at  Athens  in  humble  station,  served  as  a  sol- 
dier, then  became  a  clerk  to  some  of  the  lower 
magistrates,  and  for  a  time  was  an  actor  in  small- 
er parts.  Finally,  he  became  secretary  to  two  dis- 
tinguished statesmen,  Aristophon  and  Eubulus, 
through  whose  influence  he  twice  obtained  elec- 
tion to  a  government  secretary's  office.  Then, 
through  his  eloquence,  grace,  and  legal  knowl- 
edge, he  rapidly  became  one  of  the  leading  men 
in  the  State.  Sent  as  a  member  of  the  embassy 
to  Philip  of  Macedon  in  347  B.C.,  he  was  won  over 
to  favor  the  Peace  of  Philocrates  (346),  and  then 
became  the  leader  of  the  peace  party  at  Athens 
as  against  Demosthenes,  who  headed  the  party 
which  believed  that  Philip  was  to  be  opposed  at 
every  point  and  at  any  cost.  In  345  be  was 
charged  with  treason  by  Demosthenes  and  Timar- 
chus,  but,  with  the  aid  of  powerful  friends, 
defended  himself  successfully.  Again,  in  342, 
Demosthenes  revived  the  charges  in  his  famous 
speech  On  the  False  Embassy.  Again  .^s- 
chines  answered  successfully  in  a  speech  having 
the  same  title.  He  continued  to  favor  Philip 
actively,  and  no  doubt  contributed  to  the  spread 
of  Macedonian   supremacy.     His  fall  was  due. 


however,  to  his  hatred  of  Demosthenes,  whom 
Ctesiphon  had  proposed  to  reward  with  the  pub- 
lic gift  of  a  golden  crown  in  recognition  of  his 
services  to  the  State.  .^Eschincs  thereupon 
charged  Ctesiphon  with  making  an  illegal  pro- 
posal, and  in  330  attacked  him  in  his  brilliant 
oration.  Against  Cteaiphon,  really  directed 
against  Demosthenes.  He  was  completely  de- 
feated by  Demosthenes'  speech.  On  the  Crown, 
and  so  failed  in  his  suit  against  Cteaiphon,  suf- 
fered atimia,  and  was  condemned  to  pay  1000 
drachmas  fine.  He  went  into  exile  at  Rhodes, 
where,  tradition  says,  he  opened  a  school  of  ora- 
tory. He  died  at  Samoa.  .^Gschines's  posthu- 
mous fame  is  due  to  his  three  extant  speeches, 
Againat  Timarchua,  On  the  False  Embassy,  and 
Against  Ctesiphon,  which,  according  to  Photius, 
were  called  in  antiquity,  "The  Three  Graces."  An 
anecdote  often  repeated  shows  the  esteem  in 
which  the  third  was  held.  On  one  occasion  he 
read  to  his  audience  in  Rhodes  his  oration 
against  Ctesiphon,  and  some  of  his  auditors  ex- 
pressing their  astonishment  that  he  should  have 
been  defeated  in  spite  of  such  a  powerful  display, 
he  replied:  "You  would  cease  to  be  astonished 
if  you  had  heard  Demosthenes."  The  speeches 
are  edited  by  Schultz  (1865)  ;  Weidner  (1872)  ; 
and  in  all  collections  of  the  Attic  Orators.  Con- 
sult especially,  Jebb,  .ittio  Orators  (London, 
1876-80),  and  Blass.  Attische  Beredsamkeit 
(Leipzig,  1887-98).  The  twelve  letters  which 
bear  his  name  are  spurious. 

.SS'CHYIiTrS  (Gk.  A<(r;(v7.of,  Aischylos) 
(625-T4S6-5  B.C.).  The  first  of  the  three  great 
Athenian  tragic  poets.  He  was  born  in  Eleusis, 
and  was  of  noble  descent,  being  the  son  of 
Euphorion.  He  fought  against  the  Persians  at 
Marathon  (490),  Salamis  (480),  and  Platasa 
(479) ;  his  epitaph  celebrated  his  bravery  on  the 
field.  He  early  turned  to  tragic  composition, 
and,  according  to  tradition,  appeared  first  in 
407  as  a  rival  of  the  older  tragedians,  Pratinas 
and  Choerilus.  His  first  victory,  however,  was 
not  won  until  485.  We  hear  also  that  he  wrote 
in  unsuccessful  competition  with  Simonides  an 
elegy  over  those  who  fell  at  Marathon.  He  un- 
dertook, apparently,  three  journeys  to  Syracuse ; 
one  about  476-475,  when  he  composed  a  play. 
The  JEtneana,  for  King  Hiero,  in  honor  of  the 
new  city,  JEtna,,  founded  on  the  site  of  ancient 
Catana.  He  was  back  in  Athens  apparently  in 
472,  but  seems  to  have  been  again  in  Sicily 
between  471  and  469,  when  he  had  his  play,  TiCa 
Persians,  repeated  there  at  Hiero's  request. 
Soon  after  468  he  left  his  native  city  for  Sicily 
for  the  last  time,  and  died  at  Gela  in  456-5.  The 
story  that  he  was  killed  ^y  the  fall  of  a  tortoise 
from  the  talons  of  an  eagle,  which  had  mistaken 
the  poet's  bald  head  for  a  rock  on  which  it  could 
crack  the  shell  of  its  prey,  is  probably  only  a 
popular  tale  applied  to  jEaehylus,  although  it 
may  owe  its  origin  to  a  misinterpretation  of  a 
scene  on  his  monument.  The  citizens  of  Gela 
erected  a  splendid  tomb  to  him;  by  a  decree  of 
the  Athenians  a  chorus  was  granted  for  his  plays 
alone  after  his  death,  and  in  the  fourth  centuiy, 
at  the  proposal  of  the  orator  Lycurgus,  a  bronze 
statue  of  him,  as  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides, 
was  erected  in  the  theatre. 

The  productiveness  of  ^schylus  lasted  for  more 
than  forty  years,  during  which  he  is  said  to  have 
^vritten  ninety  plays,  of  which  twenty  were 
satyr  dramas.  These  tragedies  were  produced 
in  groups  of  three,  "trilogies,"  bound  by  a  con- 
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necting  thread  of  motive  or  interest,  and  each 
trilogy  was  followed  by  a  satiric  drama,  of  which 
genre  Euripides'  Cyclops  is  the  only  extant  repre- 
sentative. We  know  seventy-nine  titles  in  all, 
amon^  them  thirteen  satiric  plavs.  Only  seven 
tragedies  are  extant,  The  Suppliants,  Tnc  Per- 
sians, The  Seven  Against  Thebes,  Prometheus 
BouM,  and  the  trilogy,  Agamemnon,  Choephori 
and  Bumenidvs.  i^ischylus  won  thirteen  vic- 
tories oiiring  his  lifetime;  that  is,  he  was  suc- 
cessful with  over  half  the  trilogies  he  presented. 

The  Suppliants  is,  in  form,  the  earliest  of  the 
extant,  tragedies;  the  date  of  its  presentation  is 
unknown.  The  chorus  is  still  the  principal  fea- 
ture, the  choral  parts  standing  to  the  dialogue 
in  the  approximate  relation  of  1  :  2.  The  name 
is  taken  from  the  chorus,  which  is  composed  of 
the  fifty  daughters  of  Danails,  who  have  fled 
from  Egypt  to  Argos  in  their  attempt  to  escape 
their  suitors,  the  sons  of  their  uncle  y^!gyptus, 
and  there  beg  for  protection  from  the  Argive 
king.  The  odes  set  forth  the  violence  of  the  sons 
of  jEgyptus,  the  unholy  character  of  the  union 
which  they  wish,  and  the  maidens'  fears.  The 
actors  only  interrupt  these  odes  and  carry  the 
action  forward  but  slightly  in  our  modern  sense. 
Yet  the  play  has  dignity,  adequately  expresses 
noble  sentiments,  and  contains  choral  songs  of 
great  beauty.  It  was  apparently  the  first  play 
of  the  trilogy;  the  other  tragedies  were  The 
Egyptians,  which  had  for  its  theme  the  marriage 
of  the  sons  of  ^S^gyptus,  and  The  Danaids,  in 
which  the  murder  of  the  bridegrooms  was  ac- 
complished, and  Hypermnestra  was  brought  to 
judgment  for  disobeying  her  father  in  sparing 
her  husband. 

The  Persians  was  presented  in  472,  and  is  also 
very  simple  in  its  structure.  It  has  great  in- 
terest for  us,  since  it  is  the  earliest  extant  at- 
tempt of  the  Greeks  so  to  treat  contemporary  his- 
tory. The  subject  is  the  battle  of  Salamis,  in 
which  jEschylus  took  part.  The  scene  is  laid, 
however,  at  the  Persian  court,  where  the  dowager 
queen,  Atossa,  is  awaiting  the  return  of  Xerxes. 
The  chorus  consists  of  Persian  elders,  who  ^ve 
their  name  to  the  play.  The  story  of  the  Per- 
sians' defeat  is  dramatically  told  by  a  messen- 
ger; then,  at  the  advice  of  the  chorus,  Atossa 
summons  the  shade  of  Darius,  in  the  hope  that 
his  wisdom  can  save  the  State;  but  he  can  only 
prophesy  the  defeat  at  Platiea.  The  appearance 
of  the  defeated  Xerxes,  and  an  ode  of  sorrow  for 
him  and  his  subjects,  close  the  play.  This  was 
the  second  of  the  trilogy;  the  first  was  Phineus, 
the  third  Olaucus,  but  the  plots  of  both  are  un- 
known to  us.    The  trilogy  won  the  first  prize. 

The  Seven  Against  Thebes  handled  a  favorite 
subject  drawn  from  the  cycle  of  Theban  myths. 
It  was  the  third  of  the  trilogy,  the  first  two 
being  Laius  and  OSdipus;  the  satiric  play  was 
The  Sphinci.  This  trilogy  was  presented  in  467, 
and  also  won  the  first  prize.  The  extant  play 
represents  the  conflict  between  Eteocles  and  Poly- 
nices  for  the  throne.  Oildipus,  ill-treated  by  his 
sons  after  he  had  blinded  himself,  prayed  that 
they  might  divide  the  kingdom  with  the  sword. 
To  defeat  the  purpose  of  that  prayer,  the  brothers 
agreed  to  reign  alternate  years ;  but  Eteocles,  the 
elder,  once  upon  the  throne,  refused  to  surrender 
control  at  the  expiration  of  the  first  year.  Poly- 
nices,  having  raised  a  large  army  at  Argos,  where 
he  had  married  the  daughter  of  king  Adrastus, 
came  to  besiege  Thebes,  he  and  six  other  chief- 
tains    arraying   themselves    each    before    one 


of  the  seven  gates.  A  messenger  relates  to 
Eteocles  the  preparations  of  the  seven  and  their 
oath  to  die  rather  than  leave  Thebes,  and  then 
describes  the  appearance  of  each  chief;  when 
Polynices  is  reached,  Eteocles  can  no  longer  con- 
trol himself,  and  rushes  forth  to  slay  his  brother 
and  be  slain  himself. 

The  Prometheus  Bound,  produced  about  470 
B.C.,  was  the  first  of  a  trilogy,  of  which  the 
Prometheus  Loosed,  and  probablv  Pronwtheus 
the  Fire-Carrier,  were  the  other  plays.  In  pun- 
ishment for  his  rebellion  in  stealing  fire  from 
heaven  for  mortals'  use,  Prometheus  is  chained  to 
a  crag  on  the  confines  of  the  world,  where  a  vul- 
ture sent  by  Zeus  is  to  feed  continually  on  his 
liver.  He  declines  the  proffered  assistance  of 
Oceanns,  boasts  of  his  services  to  men,  condoles 
with  lo,  who  comes  to  him  in  her  mad  wander- 
ings, and  prophesies  her  future,  and,  finally, 
when  visited  by  Hermes,  the  messenger  of  Zeus, 
bids  defiance  to  him.  and  amid  whirlwind  and 
earthquake  disappears  from  view.  In  the  fol- 
lowing play  Hercules  shot  the  vulture  and  re- 
leased Prometheus,  and  in  the  third  probably  the 
story  of  Prometheus  was  brought  into  relation 
with  a  local  Attic  cult  of  the  hero. 

The  remaining  three  plays,  Agamemnon, 
Choephori  and  Eumenides  formed  the  Oresteia 
trilogy.  In  the  first  play  Agamemnon  returns 
from  Troy  to  his  home,  where  his  unfaithful  wife, 
Clytemnestra,  is  living  with  her  paramour,  .Sgis- 
thus,  by  whom  Agamemnon  is  treacherously 
murdered.  This  tragedy  is  not  only  the  greatest 
of  jEschylus'  extant  works,  but  rivals  even  Soph- 
ocles' King  CEdipus  tor  the  first  place  among 
all  Greek  tragedies  in  the  minds  of  critics.  The 
Choephori  {The  Libation  Pourers)  is  named 
from  the  chorus  of  women  who  offer  libations  at 
Agamemnon's  tomb.  In  this  play  Agamemnon's 
son  Orestes  returns  to  Argos  to  avenge  his  fath- 
er's murder,  and  under  a  disguise  obtains  en- 
trance to  the  palace,  where  he  slays  his  mother 
and  ./Egisthus.  This  impious  act  of  matricide 
was  punished  by  the  Furies.  In  the  Eumenides, 
Orestes  is  pursued  by  these  avenging  powers 
until  he  is  cleansed  from  his  blood  guilt  and  set 
free  through  the  aid  of  Athene  by  the  ancient 
court  of  the  Areopagus.  This  trilogy  represents 
the  maturest  work  of  .lEschyliis,  and  we  may  well 
doubt  whether  a  greater  was  ever  written. 

The  best  critical  edition  of  the  text  is  by 
Wecklein  (1885)  ;  edition  with  English  notes  by 
Paley  (fourth  edition,  1879),  and  many  anno- 
tated editions  of  single  plays ;  among  these  may 
be  named  Verrall'a  Septem  (1887)  ;  Agamemnon 
(1889)  ;  ChoBphori  (1893).  For  complete  trans- 
lations consult:  Potter,  Blackie,  and  Plumptre; 
for  separate  plays,  Browning,  Agamemnon  (Lon- 
don, 1887);  Fitzjferald,  Agamemnon  (London, 
1876):  E.  B.  Browning,  Prometheus,  fourth  edi- 
tion (London,  1856)  ;  and  Warr,  Oresteia  (1900). 

.ffiS'CTTXA'PIUS  (Lat.formof  theGk.  'Ack>.v- 
nt6(,  Asklepios).  Among  Greeks  and  Romans,  a 
god  of  healing.  No  fully  satisfactory  derivation 
of  the  name  has  been  'presented.  .<^culapius' 
worship  seems  to  have  originated  in  the  valley_  of 
the  Peneus  in  Thessaly,  and  to  have  had  an  im- 
portant centre  at  Tricca.  From  this  region  it 
was  probably  carried  by  the  inhabitants,  as  they 
were  forced  southward  by  invading  tribes,  and 
thus  appears  in  Phocis,  Boootia,  and  Peloponne- 
sus, where  were  celebrated  sanctuaries  at  "Titane, 
Thelpusa,  and  above  all  at  Epidaurus,  whence 
the  worship  was  introduced  into  Athens  in  420 
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B.C.  Colonists  carried  the  cult  of  .^Cscnlapius 
far  and  wide;  at  Cos,  Cnidos,  and  Pet^amon 
were  famous  temples.  In  consequence  of  n 
plague,  the  god  was  brought  to  Rome  in  293  B.C., 
and  his  temple  established  on  the  island  in  the 
Tiber,  ilisculapius  had  temples  in  nearly  two 
hundred  places.  His  sanctuaries  were  sought  by 
the  side,  and  his  priests  undertook  the  cure  of 
disease.  The  patient,  after  certain  religious 
ceremonies,  slept  in  a  haU  near  the  temple,  and 
during  the  night  the  god  was  believed  to  mani- 
fest himself  iu  a  vision,  which,  when  interpreted 
by  the  priests,  furnished  directions  for  the  treat- 
ment. After  the  cure  the  patient  left  an  account 
of  his  caMC  and  an  offering  for  the  god.  It  seems 
likely  that  the  priests  had  acquired  considerable 
skill  in  treating  the  sick,  and  that  the  sacred 
sleep  was  merely  a  device  to  preserve  the  credit 
of  the  god.     See  Epidaubus. 

It  should  be  said  that  in  the  Jliad, 
^■Ksculapius  is  not  spoken  of  as  a  god,  and  his 
sons  Machaon  and  Podalirius  differ  from  the 
other  heroes  only  in  their  superior  skill  in  treat- 
ing wounds.  It  seems  evident,  however,  that  he  was 
originally  a  divinity  who  later  berame  subordi- 
nate to  the  great  Apollo  cult.  Much  points  to 
^sculapius  as  a  chthonic  god,  though  many 
regard  Iiim  as  connected  with  the  light.  What- 
ever his  nature,  .^sculapius  early  became  fixed 
as  a  god  of  healing,  perhaps  losing  his  other 
functions  through  association  with  Apollo. 
His  sons  Machaon  and  Podalirius  piny  a  consid- 
erable rOle  in  heroic  legend,  -and  were  claimed 
as  ancestors  by  the  Asclepiadae  (q.v.).  His 
daughters,  Hygeia  (health),  Panacea  (all-heal- 
ing), laso,  Aigle,  and  others,  bear  names  that 
show  them  to  be  merely  personifications  of  ab- 
stract ideas  connected  with  healing. 

The  myths  connected  with  the  life  of  .^Iscula- 
pius  varied  in  different  localities;  but  the 
one  which  has  become  canonical  appeared 
in  a  lost  Hesiodic  poem  (the  Eoew),  and 
is  known  to  us  from  a  poem  l)y  Pindar  and 
some  scattered  allusions.  Apollo  loved  Coronis, 
daughter  of  Phlegyas,  but  she  proved  faithless 
and  wedded  the  Lapith,  Ischys.  The  news  was 
brought  to  Apollo  by  the  raven,  who  was  pun- 
ished for  his  message  by  being  changed  from 
white  to  black.  Apollo  slew  Ischys;  Artemis, 
Coronis;  but  while  her  body  was  on  the  funeral 
pile  Apollo  rescued  his  yet  unborn  son  and  took 
him  to  the  centaur  Chiron,  who  trained  him  in 
the  healing  art,  in  which  he  became  so  expert 
that  he  even  raised  the  dead.  For  this  presump- 
tion Zens  slew  him  with  his  thunderbolt.  In 
art,  i<Esculapius  is  usually  represented  as  a 
bearded  man,  wearing  a  mantle  which  leaves 
the  right  shoulder  and  breast  bare.  A  beauti- 
ful head  from  Melos  in  the  British  Museum 
is  probably  an  ..^Csculapius  of  the  Praxi- 
telean  school.  Consult:  Walton,  The  Cult  of 
Asklepios  (New  York,  1894)  ;  and  Wilamowitz- 
Mdllendorf , /«yl{08  von  Epidauro«  (Berlin,  1886). 

.SS'CUX'D'B.     See  Hobse  Chestnitt. 

MSIR,  ft'slr  or  e'sir  (pi.  of  As,  Icel.  ««», 
^od,  demi-god).  The  gods  of  the  Northmen  of 
Scandinavia  and  Iceland.  There  were  eleven 
chief  gods  or  .lEsir  besides  Odin  (the  "all- 
father"),  viz.:  Thor,  Balder,  Ty  or  Tyr,  Bragi, 
Heimdal,  HOd,  Vidar,  Vali,  Ull,  Forseti,  and 
Loki  or  Lopt.  To  these  may  be  added  Njord 
and  his  son  Frey,  who  were  not  originally  Mair. 
The  naming  of  the  gods  differs  in  different  parts 


of  the  Younger  Edda  (q.v.) .  The  chief  goddesses 
of  Asgard,  tlie  Scandinavian  Olympus,  were: 
Pri(i^a.  Freyja,  Nanna,  Sif,  Saga,  Hel,  Gef jon, 
Eir,  Hlin,  Lofn,  VSr,  and  Snotra.  These  names, 
considered  in  the  primary  old  Norse  signification 
of  the  words,  in  most  instances  allude  to  some 
characteristics;  yet  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
whether  they  personify  merely  certain  pbysical 
powers  of  nature,  or  were  originally  thynamcs 
of  individuals  in  the  prehistoric  period:  Prob- 
ably they  have  a  mixed  origin,  and  combine  real 
names  with  physical  powers.  The  principal 
source  of  information  concerning  these  gods  is 
the  Eddas  (q.v.),  collections  of  the  oldest  songs 
and  traditions  of  the  people  of  Scandinavia. 

Thor,  son  of  Odin  and  Frigga  ("the  vivify- 
ing"), is  the  strongest  of  the  Aiair.  He  seems 
to  have  been  a  god  of  that  Phoenician  form  of 
nature  worship  which  was  superseded  in  Scan- 
dinavia and  northern  Germany  by  the  faith  of 
Odin.  From  Thor's  hammer  flashed  lightning, 
and  his  chariot  wheels  made  thunder  as  he  went 
through  the  air,  cleaving  mountains,  loosening 
frozen  streams  and  pent-up  rivers,  and  slaying 
giants  and  monsters.  He  was  seldom  in  Asgard 
with  the  other  jEsir,  but  dwelt  in  his  mansion 
Bilskimer,  in  the  densest  gloom  of  the  clouds. 
With  his  hammer  he  consecrated  the  newly  wed- 
ded, and  the  sign  of  the  hammer  was  made  by 
Northmen  when  they  took  an  oath  or  any  serious 
obligation.  The  early  Christian  missionaries  in 
Scandinavia,  finding  the  faith  in  Thor  too  strong 
to  be  suddenly  uprooted,  tried  to  transfer  many 
of  his  characteristics  to  their  zealous  convert. 
St.  Olaf,  who  was  said  to  have  resembled  the  old 
Norse  god  in  his  comeliness  of  person,  his  bright 
red  beard,  hot,  angry  temper,  and  personal 
strength;  while  some  of  the  monks  of  a  later 
period  tried  to  persuade  the  Northmen  that  in 
Thor  their  forefathers  had  worshipped  Christ, 
and  that  his  mallet  was  a  rude  image  of  the 
cross.  Slaves  and  thralls  killed  in  battle  were 
believed  to  be  under  the  protection  of  Thor,  who, 
as  the  god  of  the  Finns  before  the  spread  of  the 
As  religion,  was  honored  as  their  special  guar- 
dian against  the  tyranny  of  their  old  masters. 

In  iSilder  the  Norsemen  honored  the  beautiful, 
the  eloquent,  the  wise,  and  the  good,  and  he  was 
the  spirit  of  activity,  joy,  and  light.  His  name 
signifies  the  "strong  in  mind."  His  wife  Nanna 
reflected  these  attributes  in  a  less  degree.  On 
his  life  depended  the  activity  and  happiness  of 
all  the  iEsir  except  Loki,  the  "earthly  fire"  or 
incarnation  of  evil;  and  hence  Loki,  from  envy 
of  the  beauty  and  innocence  of  Balder,  su^om- 
plished  his  death,  and  afterward  hindered  his 
release  from  the  power  of  Hel,  the  goddess  of 
death.  As  the  death  of  Balder  was  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  fall  of  all  the  ^sir,  the  gods  had 
caused  all  things  to  «wear  not  to  injure  him. 
But  the  insignificant  mistletoe  was  overlooked 
or  thought  unimportant.  Loki  secured  an  arrow 
of  mistletoe,  and  when  the  gods  were  amusing 
themselves  by  shooting  at  the  invulnerable 
Balder,  Loki  gave  this  arrow  to  Hod,  the  blind 
god,  and  directed  his  aim  so  as  to  hit  Balder, 
who  was  killed.  The  death  of  this  beneficent 
god  signifies  the  fading  of  summer  before  the 
blind  and  fierce  winter,  her  preordained  destroy- 
er. The  myth  continues:  After  Balder's  death, 
the  gods  captured  Loki  and  shut  him  up  in  a 
mountain,  where  he  will  remain  until  the  earth 
and  all  therein  and  the  gods  themselves  shall  be 
destroyed  by  fire  (the  powers  of  «vil),  the  own- 
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panion  and  liberator  of  Loki.  Odin  alone  will 
survive,  and  then  a  new  and  purer  world  will 
arise  in  which  Btilder  will  again  appear,  and 
Loki,  or  evil,  be  no  more  heard  of. 

At  first  Loki,  under  the  itame  of  "Lodhur," 
or  "flame,"  and  a£  the  foster  brother  of  Odin, 
had  united  with  the  all-father  in  imparting 
blessings  to  the  universe.  Afterward  he  left 
the  council  of  the  gods  and  wandered  into  space, 
desolating  and  consuming  with  flame  all  things 
thlit  came  in  his  way.  In  the  under-earth,  where 
volcanic  fires  attest  his  presence,  he  consorted 
with  evil  giantesses  and  became  the  father  of 
Hel,  "pallid  death,"  of  Angerboda,  "announcer 
of  sorrow,"  the  wolf  Fenrir,  and  tlie  Midgard 
serpent,  who  ever  threatens  the  destruction  of 
the  world.  Loki  assumes  any  shape  at  will.  As 
sensuality  he  courses  through  the  veins  of  men, 
and  as  heat  and  fire  pervades  nature  and  causes 
destniction.  After  the  estabUshment  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  attributes  of  Loki  were  transferred 
to  Satan;  but  in  Iceland  an  ignis  fatuua  is  still 
kno\vn  as  "Loki's  burning." 

Njord  and  his  children,  Frey  or  Fricco 
and  Freyja,  appear  to  have  been  honored 
in  the  North  before  the  time  of  Odin. 
Njord  is  said  to  have  lived  in  Vanahvim, 
and  to  have  ruled  over  the  Vanir,  or  elves  of 
light,  long  before  he  became  one  of  the  ^sir. 
He  is  the  god  of  oceans  and  controller  of  winds 
and  waves,  and  to  him  seafarers  and  fishermen 
raise  altars  and  make  prayers.  Frey,  his  son, 
is  the  god  of  rain  and  fruitfulness,  and  his 
worship  was  accompanied  with  phallic  rites. 
His  sister  Freyja,  who  holds  a  high  rank  among 
the  ^sir,  is  the  goddess  of  love,  but  her  influence, 
unlike  her  brother's,  is  not  always  beneficent,  and 
varies  with  the  form  she  assumes  in  operating 
on  the  minds  of  men.  Her  chariot  is  drawn  by 
cats,  who  are  emblems  of  fondness  and  passion ; 
and  a  hog,  implying  fructification  or  sensual 
enjoyment,  attends  upon  Frey  and  herself.  The 
Swedes  paid  especial  honor  to  Frey,  while  the 
Norwegians  worshipped  Thor. 

Ty  (Tyr),  the  Mars  of  the  Norsemen,  is  wise 
and  brave,  giving  victory,  fomenting  strife.  His 
name  lives  in  our  Tuesday  (Ty's  day),  as 
does  the  name  of  Odin  in  Wednesday  (Woiden's 
day),  Thor  in  Thursday  (Thor's  day),  and 
Freyja  in  Friday  (Freyja's  day).  Tyr's  name 
signifies  "honor,"  and  his  worship  was  widely 
spread  in  the  north.  Bragi  was  the  god  of  elo- 
quence and  wise  sayings,  the  originator  of  the 
Skaldic  poems ;  and  when  men  drank  Bragi's  cup 
they  vowed  to  perform  some  great  deed  worthy 
of  a  skald's  Eong.  Bragi's  wife  was  Tdun,  who 
guarded  the  casket  of  apples  that  gave  to  those 
who  ate  thom  perpetual  youth.  She  was  abduct- 
ed by  the  giant  Thiasai,  and  by  Loki's  craft 
removed  to  the  other  world.  Her  release  in 
spring  seems  analogous  to  the  myth  of  Proser- 
pine. Heimdal,  personified  by  the  rainbow,  is 
the  god  of  watchfulness,  the  doorkeeper  of  the 
^sir.  Yidar,  the  strongest  of  the  gods  except 
Thor,  is  the  personification  of  silence  and  cau- 
tion. Vali  is  the  brother  of  Balder  and  a  great 
marksman.  ITll  decides  issues  in  single  combat; 
Forseti  settles  all  quarrels;  lovers  find  protec- 
tion in  the  goddesses  Lofn  and  VSr,  of  whom  the 
former  unites  the  faithful  and  the  latter  punishes 
the  faithless ;  Gef  jon  keeps  a  watch  over  maidens, 
and  knows  the  decrees  of  fate;  Hlin  guards  those 
whom  Frigaa,  the  queen  and  mother  of  heaven, 
desine  to  trae  irem  peril.    The  queen  herself. 


as  Odin's  wife  and  mother  of  the  Mm,  knows 
but  does  not  reveal  the  destinies  of  men.  Saga 
is  the  goddess  of  narration  and  history;  her 
home  is  in  Sokvabek,  the  abyss,  an  allusion  to 
the  abundant  streams  of  narrative,  from  which 
streams  Odin  and  Sa^a  daily  drink  and  pledge 
each  other.  Snotra  is  the  goddess  of  sagacity 
and  elegance,  from  whom  men  and  women  seek 
good  sense  and  refined  manners.  The  Norns  and 
the  Valkyrias  are  closely  connected  with  the 
gods.  The  principal  Norns  are  Urd,  past  time ; 
Verdandi,  present  time,  and  Skuld,  future  time. 
They  twist  and  spin  the  threads  of  destiny,  and 
make  known  what  has  been  decreed  from  the 
beginning  of  time.  The  Valkyries,  of  whom 
there  are  over  a  dozen,  are  sent  by  Odin  to  the 
battle-fields  to  choose  the  slain. 

It  _  remains  to  add  that  in  the  gods  here 
mentioned  the  Northmen  recognized  the  makers 
and  rulers  of  the  world  that  now  is,  from 
whom  emanated  the  thought  and  the  life  that 
per\'ade  and  animate  nature.  With  Odin  and 
the  JEsir,  the  intellectual  life  of  the  northern 
people  began;  and  although  they  ascribed  to 
them  human  jforms  and  acts,  these  were  seldom 
without  something  higher  and  nobler  than  per- 
tains to  mortals;  and  while  they  recognized  the 
existence  of  a  state  of  chaos  and  darkness  before 
the  world  began,  they  anticipated  the  advent  of 
another  state,  in  which  the  gods,  like  men, 
would  receive  their  reward  at  the  hands  of  a 
supreme  All-father.  See  the  article  on  Scan- 
DINAVIAN  AND  TEUTONIC  Mytuologt,  and  the 
separate  articles  on  the  gods,  such  as  Fbey; 
Loki;  Odin,  etc. 

iE'SOP  (Gk.  Afcrwirof,  Aisdpos).  The  name  of 
a  famous  Greek  writer  of  fables,  who  is  said 
to  have  been  born  a  slave  in  Samoa  late  in  the  sev- 
enth century  B.C.,  but  to  have  gained  his  freedom 
by  his  cleverness.  We  may,  however,  well  doubt 
whether  he  ever  existed ;  we  have  the  most  varied 
accounts  of  him,  many  of  which  on  their  face 
are  pure  inventions ;  and  the  fables  which  passed 
under  his  name  were  certainly  not  written  until 
long  after  the  period  in  which  he  is  supposed 
to  have  lived.  Socrates  in  prison  turned  some 
of  the  current  i^^sopic  fables  into  elegiac  verse; 
and  about  320  B.C.,  Demetrius  of  Phalerum  made 
a  prose  collection  of  the  fables  known  to  his  day. 
Whatever  the  facts  as  to  iSlsop's  existence,  it 
is  certain  that  his  soon  became  a  generic  name 
attached  to  those  beastrfables  which  are  part  of 
the  common  property  of  the  Indo-European 
peoples.  The  collection  which  now  bears  his  name 
IS  for  the  most  part  prose  paraphrases  made  by 
Babrius  (q.v.),  edited  by  Halm  (second  edition, 
1860).  Consult:  Jacobs,  Introduction  to  thn 
Fahles  of  ^sop    (New   York,    189C)  ;    and   sec 

PB.SDBD8. 

JESOF  (Lat.  Xsopua),  ClJODius.  A  great 
Roman  tragedian,  contemporary  with  Koscius. 
Cicero  put  himself  under  the  direction  of  these 
two  to  perfect  his  own  acting,  and  .^l^sop  did 
many  friendly  services  to  Cicero  during  the  lat- 
ter's  banishment.  Ji^sop  was  noted  for  sinking 
his  own  personality  in  the  character  he  repre- 
sented. He  made  his  last  appearance  in  55  B.C. 
at  the  dedication  of  Pompey's  theatre,  after 
which  his  voice  failed  him.  He  left  a  fortune 
to  a  worthless  son — the  ^sop  who,  according  to 
a  well-known  story,  dissolved  in  vinegar  a  pearl 
valued  at  $40,000,  to  have  the  satisfaction  of 
swallowing  the  most  expensive  drink  ever  known. 
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ASTHE'SIOlfETEB.     See   Pstcholooioal 
Appakatus. 

JESTHET1CS  (Gk.  to  al(r&irnK&,    ta  aisthet- 
ika,  or  7  aia^^rticv,  hi  aitthftikf,  the  science  of 
the  beautiful,  from   aio'StiTiKOf,  aiathetilcoa,  per- 
ceptive,   sensitive,     a'urSdvea^cu,      aisthanesthai, 
to  perceive,  apprehend  by  the  senses).    The  name 
now  generally  given  to  the  science  of  the  beau- 
tiful, the  sublime,  and  the  ludicrous.    The  his- 
tory of  this  science  furnishes  us  with  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  truth  that  theory  always  fol- 
lows practice.    It  was  not  till  the  noblest  period 
of   art   in   Ureece  had  passed   its   zenith  that 
any    serious    attempt    was    made    to    ascertain 
the  nature  of  the   beauty  which  art  presents. 
The  Sophists  and  Democritus  seem  to  have  made 
aome  essays  in  this  direction,  but  we  know  prac- 
tically nothing  of  the  results  they  reached.     It 
is  only  when  we  come  to  Socrates  that  we  are 
on  secure  historical  ground;  and  even  in  his  case 
we  know  only  enough  to  make  it  possible  to 
begin  our  sketch  of  the  history  of  sesthetica  with 
his  name.    He  seems  to  have  taught  that  beauty 
is  one  with  utility;  a  doctrine  which  is  thor- 
oughly in  keeping  with  his  ethical  utilitarian- 
ism, but  which  gives  no  distinctive  recognition 
to  the  beautiful  as  in  any  way  differentiated 
from  the  good.    Plato,  in  one  respect,  follows  in 
his  master's  steps.     While  we  cannot  say  that 
he    identified    the    aesthetic    and    the    ethical, 
yet  in  his  most  serious  discussions  he  so  com- 
pletely subordinated  the  former  to  the  latter  as 
to  make  it  a  mere  handmaid  of  morality.    This 
attitude  is  unintelligible  to  any  one  who  does 
not  remember  that  Plato  lived  in  an  age  of 
decadence  in  art  and  in  art  appreciation.    The 
great  poets  in  the  Hellenic  world  were  not  in  his 
time  appreciated  so  much  for  their  beauty  as 
revered  for  their  infallibility  as  guides  in  faith 
and  practice.     A  quotation  from  Homer  would 
definitely  settle  a  question  in  policy  or  morals, 
and  a  "Thus  saith   Simonides     was  a  ne  plus 
ultra  of  debate.     This  dogmatism  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  poetry  was  responsible  for  the  degra- 
dation of  the  poets  from  their  places  as  artists 
charming  and  inspiring  mankind,  to  the  position 
of  pedantic  pedagogues,  whose  deliverances  were 
open  to  question  on  the  ground  of  fact  by  any 
one  who  had  the  temerity  to  deny  their  popu- 
larly conceded  inerrancy.    Such  a  one  was  Plato, 
who   proceeded  to   meet  this  dogmatization  of 
poetry    by    a     demand    for     its    moralization. 
Homer,  he  claimed,  must  be  expurgated  in  the 
interests  of  a  more  worthy  view  of  God  and  man. 
Other  arts  suffered  a  like  fate.     For  instance, 
only  such  music  as  could  directly  fit  a  man  the 
better  for  a  life  of  courage  and  temperance  was 
to  be  tolerated  in  the  ideal  Platonic  State.    But 
this  insistence  upon  the  right  to  judge  art  by 
moral  standards  nlone,  though  very  prominent 
on  the  surface  of  Plato's  thought,  does  not  rep- 
resent bis  best  philosophy  of  the  beautiful.    Re- 
membering that  music  was  for  Plato  a  general 
term  for  all  the  human  interests  over  which  the 
Muses  presided,  and  that  training  in  music  was 
for  him  a  cultivation  of  a  proper  habitual  atti- 
tude toward  the  good,  and  that  a  scientific  edu- 
cation in  moral  values  was  to  follow  the  musical 
education  and  so  bring  habitual  attitude  to  in- 
sight, one  might  almost  say  that  with  Plato  the 
beautiful  is  the  form  in  which  the  good  appears 
to  a  properly  trained  but  unreflective  conscious- 
ness, a  view  quite  like  that  of  Hegel,  twenty- 
two  hundred  years  later.  And  as  the  good  is  the 


supreme  principle  of  unity  in  the  universe, 
beauty  is  itself  a  relatively  simple  unity  in 
variety.  This  variety,  however,  must  not  be  too 
complicated.  It  must  have  a  very  narrow  range, 
or  it  would  break  over  the  bounds  of  unity. 
Hence  only  those  works  of  art  which  are  severe 
in  their  classical  simplicity  were  considered  as 
true  embodiments  of  the  principle  or  "idea"  of 
beauty.  Such  an  embodiment  was  technically 
called  an  "imitation."  This  term,  without  doubt, 
meant  more  for  Plato  than  it  would  naturally 
mean  for  us.  Imitation  was  symbolization  as 
well  as  copy.  But,  for  the  most  part,  Plato 
was  unable  to  free  himself  from  the  concep- 
tion that  second-hand  reproduction  was  char- 
acteristic of  all  art.  Hence  art  is  further 
from  reality  than  nature,  which  is  the  first 
embodiment  of  reality.  But  no  definite  state- 
ment of  Plato's  testhetic  views  would  do  jus- 
tice to  the  unsystematic  many-sidedness  of 
his  thought  on  the  subject.  His  dialogues  con- 
tain many  stimulating  suggestions  as  to  the 
nature  of  beauty,  but  no  explicit  sesthetic  theory, 
built  on  the  basis  of  these  suggestions,  could  be 
fairly  attributed  to  Plato. 

Aristotle,  being  himself  less  artistic  than 
Plato,  was  in  a  better  position  to  make  a 
more  scientific  study  of  esthetics.  His  works 
on  rhetoric  and  poetics,  and,  in  a  more 
desultory  way,  many  of  his  other  writ- 
ings, were  the  first  inductive  studies  we 
know  of  the  principles  of  art.  He  differentiates 
the  good  from  the  beautiful:  the  good  is  dy- 
namic {iv  irpi^ei,  en  praaei),  the  beautiful  may 
be  static  {Iv  axiv^oif,  en  akinitoia) .  The  good, 
being  thus  always  connected  with  action,  appeals 
to  consciousness  in  the  form  of  desire  for  posses- 
sion. We  are  interestedly  concerned  in  the  good ; 
our  concern  in  the  beautiful  is  disinterested. 
For  Aristotle,  as  for  Plato,  a  beautiful  object 
is  a  unity  in  variety,  but  Aristotle  gives  a  wider 
scope  to  the  variety  than  his  predecessor.  Under 
the  proviso  that  a  thing  be  not  too  large  for  easy 
apprehension,  a  considerable  multiplicity  in  its 
organization  was  regarded  as  conducive  to 
beauty,  and,  other  things  being  equal,  the  greater 
the  size  the  greater  the  beauty.  Among  these 
other  things  were  propriety  in  the  arrangement 
of  parts,  symmetiy,  and  clearness  of  outline. 
Aristotle  followed  Plato  also  in  making  art  an 
imitation  of  inartificial  beauty,  but  he  refused 
to  follow  Plato  when  the  latter  depreciated  art 
for  this  reason.  While  Plato  put  the  fine  arts 
far  below  the  works  of  the  artisan,  Aristotle  put 
poetry,  in  one  passage,  above  theoretic  philoso- 
phy. This  position,  however,  does  not  accord  with 
the  rank  given  in  his  Ethics  to  the  life  of  philo- 
sophic contemplation.  The  value  Aristotle  attrib- 
uted to  art,  especially  to  the  drama,  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  it  "effects,  by  means  of  pity  and 
fear,  the  purgation  (fcdijnpo/f,  katharsis)  of  such 
emotions."  The  meaning  of  this  has  been  warmly 
debated.  If  purgation  is  taken  in  a  moral  sense, 
then  Aristotle  has  relapsed  into  the  Socratic 
position  that  art  is  not  differentiated  from  mo- 
rality. But  a  more  plausible  interpretation  is 
that  purgation  is  used  in  its  physiological  sig- 
nificance. This  would  make  the  meaning  to  be 
that  drama  gives  free  and  healthy  discharge  to 
the  passions  of  pity  and  fear,  and  thus  prevents 
emotional  congestion.  Greek  speculation  on 
aesthetical  theory  comes  to  a  close  in  Plotinus 
(q.v.),  who  explains  beauty  by  referring  it  to 
the  work  of  an  objective  reason,  which  mforms 
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dead  matter  so  as  to  make  it  become  an  expres- 
sion of  itself.  This  creative  reason  is  the  trans- 
cendentally  beautiful;  matter  transformed  by  it 
is  the  empirically  beautiful.  Artistic  produc- 
tion is  not,  however,  necessarily  limited  to  the 
copying  of  the  natural  products  of  the  supreme 
reason.  The  human  reason,  by  virtue  of  its  par- 
ticipation in  the  divine,  may  so  transform  ob- 
jects that  they  shall  become  more  beautiful  than 
they  are  in  their  naturalness.  Art  is  thus  raised 
from  the  stage  of  imitation  to  that  of  idealiza- 
tion, although  idealization  is  taken  mystically. 
No  important  aesthetic  speculations  come  from 
medieeval  writers.  Mr.  Bosanquet,  in  his 
History  of  JEsthetic,  has  satisfactorily  explained 
this  comparative  barrenness  of  the  Middle  Ages 
in  Ksthetic  theory.  It  was  not  due,  as  the  tra- 
ditional view  of  medievalism  would  seem  to 
imply,  to  the  deadness  of  that  period  in  things 
intellectual  and  spiritual,  but  to  the  enormous 
tension  of  the  higher  life,  which  busied  itself  so 
absorbingly  in  practical  creative  activity  as  to 
leave  no  leisure  for  reflection  upon  its  own 
work.  Medievalism  was  engaged  in  the  problem 
of  building  the  foundations  for  a  new  life,  and, 
therefore,  for  a  new  art.  The  art  of  classical 
antiquity  was  comparatively  simple;  the  per- 
fection of  its  form  was  made  possible  so  early 
by  its  limited  ambition.  In  general,  it  sought 
to  do  justice  merely  to  the  beauty  of  form.  It 
was  a  successful  criticism  of  life,  only  because 
it  criticised  one  aspect  of  life,  leaving  the  rich- 
ness and  variety  of  its  contents  to  the  one  side. 
But  Romanticism  as  a  creative  principle  in  art 
began  to  work  early  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
wilder,  more  turbulent  spirit  of  the  Teutonic 
barbarians  would  not  brook  confinement  within 
the  narrow  lines  drawn  by  classic  masters,  and 
for  a  whole  millennium  was  wrestling  with  the 
practical  jproblem  of  making  art  richer  by  the 
incorporation  within  it  of  all  the  phases  of 
nature  and  of  human  life,  which  classic  art,  with 
true  instinct  for  its  own  essential  limitations, 
had  ignored;  and  just  as  ancient  xsthetic  theory 
was  not  constructed  until  the  returns  from  an- 
cient practice  were  all  in,  so  modem  {esthetic 
theory  could  not  be  supplied  with  its  data  till 
modem  art  had  become  to  a  great  extent  a  com- 
pleted achievement,  challenging  reflection  to 
concern  itself  with  the  discovery  of  the  principles 
involved.  Mr.  Bosanquet  is,  perhaps,  right  in 
representing  Shakespeare  as  being  the  last  of 
the  great  artists  in  the  long  succession  that  be- 
gan with  the  architect  of  St.  Sophia;  Shake- 
speare succeeded  in  the  great  common  endeavor 
to  render  into  art  life  and  nature  in  all  their 
infinite  complexity,  and  yet  to  make  the  rendi- 
tion as  unitary  In  its  eflTect  as  were  the  art 
products  of  the  golden  age  of  ii^chylus  and 
Pheidias.  In  him  the  wheel  of  artistic  creation 
had  come  full  circle,  and  after  him,  therefore, 
the  wheel  of  esthetic  theory  could  begin  to  turn. 
But  there  was  another  reason  why,  after  the 
time  of  Shakespeare,  esthetic  theoir  should  have 
become  a  great  need.  Not  only  did  all  the  rich- 
ness of  medieval  and  modern  artistic  achieve- 
ment challenge  the  theorist  to  study  it,  but  the 
art  of  classical  times  had  come  to  life  again  in 
the  great  archeological  discoveries  of  the  eight- 
eenth century.  The  literary  renaissance  of  an- 
tiquity in  the  fifteenth  century  was  now  followed 
by  the  resurrection  of  the  plastic  arts  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  The  striking  contrast  between 
the  formal  severity  of  the  antique  and  the  free- 


dom of  the  modern  demanded  that  an  inquiry 
should  be  instituted  which  should  succeed  in 
correlating,  and,  by  correlating,  succeed  in  jus- 
tifying the  two  strikingly  different  types.  This 
demand  that  theory  should  do  justice  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  beauty  incorporated  in  art  was  re- 
enforced  from  the  side  of  philosophical  specula- 
tion. 

The  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
were  a  time  of  tremendous  philosophical  energy; 
and  as  the  idealism  of  modern  philosophy  be- 
came more  and  more  concrete,  it  was  inevitable 
that  esthetic  questions  should  force  themselves 
more  and  more  upon  the  attention  of  philosophy. 
Thus,  as  we  find  Lessing  and  Winckelmann  rep- 
resenting predominantly  an  interest  in  art  for 
art's  sake,  so  we  find  Baumgarten  and  Kant 
representing  an  interest  in  art  for  ]>hilosophy'8 
sake.  These  two  tendencies  united  in  working 
out  a  modern  esthetic  theory,  which  was 
finally  to  be  based  on  solid  scientific  grounds 
with  the  aid  of  experimental  psychology. 
The  appreciation  of  the  esthetic  significance 
of  all  these  contributions  cannot  be  at- 
tempted here.  Sufiice  it  to  say  that  Lessing 
made  an  important  addition  to  esthetic  theory 
by  marking  off  the  boundaries  of  poetry  from 
the  plastic  arts.  The  medium  of  the  former  is 
time,  and  that  of  the  latter  is  space.  The  former 
can  represent  action,  and  is,  therefore,  capable 
of  expressiveness,  whereas  the  plastic  arts  are 
limited  to  the  treatment  of  formal  beauty  and  of 
the  beauty  of  colors.  The  ugly  is  out  of  place 
in  the  plastic  arts,  because,  once  represented  in 
painting  or  statuary,  it  gets  a  permanence  that 
becomes  revolting.  This  thought  might  be  illus- 
trated by  referring  to  a  line  of  Keats's  Ode  on  a 
Qrecian  Vm,  "Forever  wilt  thou  love  and  she 
be_  fair."  There  is  a  subtle  but  powerful  delight 
ministered  by  this  insistence  upon  the  immor- 
tality of  youth  and  love,  caught  and  made  per- 
petual by  the  ceramic  art.  But  change  the 
motif;  let  it  be:  "Forever  wilt  thou  loathe  and 
she  be  foul,"  how  quickly  the  thought  of  the 
abidingness  of  the  unpleasant  creates  disgust 
with  the  pottery,  however  skillful  may  be  the 
representation  of  this  phase  of  life!  Baum- 
gfarten's  significance  was  more  that  of  a  pioneer 
and  name-giver  than  that  of  an  important  con- 
tributor. Carrying  out  the  Cartesian  idea  that 
sense  is  confused  thought,  he  added  to  the 
Wolffian  (see  Wouf)  philosophical  encyclo- 
pedia, which  included  ontology,  cosmology, 
ethics,  and  psychology — all  sciences  of  clear 
thought — a  new  discipline  dealing  with  obscure 
thought;  and  he  gave  to  the  work  in  which  he 
treats  this  new  "subject  the  title  ^sthetica. 
This  was  the  first  time  that  the  term  was  em- 
ployed to  designate  the  science  which  has  since 
IJaumgarten's  day  quite  constantly  been  called  by 
this  name.  But  great  as  is  the  convenience  of 
having  a  name  to  give  to  a  science,  an  advance 
in  the  way  of  a  satisfactory  handling  of  this 
science  could  hardly  be  expected  from  a  thinker 
who  appreciated  beauty  only  as  an  imperfect 
imaging  of  what  is  intellectual. 

Kant  (q.v.)  has  been  an  important  factor  in 
determining  the  speculations  of  modem  philo- 
sophical esthetics,  although  what  he  calls  es- 
thetics in  his  famous  Critique  of  Pure  Reason 
is  something  entirely  different  from  what  to-day 
passes  under  that  name.  He  strikes,  in  his 
■  Critique  of  the  Faculty  of  Judgment,  a  dis- 
tinctly modern  note  in  emphasizing  the  affective 
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aide  of  Kathetic  appreciations,  thus  exalting  the 
artistic  consciousness  from  tlie  position  of  being 
an  imperfectly  developed  logic  and  metaphysics. 
Bui  Kant'«  views  are  too  completely  determiaed 
by  the  idioayncrasies  of  his  philosophy  ever  to 
have  become  .generally  aeeoptable.  His  philo- 
sophy is  dominated  by  the  thought  of  a  great 
breach  between  noumena  and  phenomena.  (See 
jVfpeabance.  )  The  datum  of  philosophy  is  this 
apparent  breach,  but  the  problem  is  in  large 
measure  the  healing  of  it.  But  this  Kant  could 
never  succeed  in  effecting.  In  his  first  two 
(^'rt*tg«e» — those  of  Pure  Reason  and  of  Prac- 
tical Reason — he  deals  with  phenomena  and 
noumena  in  their  antithesis  and  separation.  In 
his  Critique  of  the  Faculty  of  Judgment  (1790), 
he  attempts  to  bring  about  a  connection  and 
synthesis.  In  his  definition  of  beauty,  he  fol- 
lows his  division  of  categories  into  those  of 
quality,  quantity,  relation,  and  modality.  Quali- 
tatively, the  beautiful  is  the  disinterestedly 
pleasing;  quantitativelv,  it  is  the  universally 
pleasing;  relationally,  it  is  that  which  has  the 
form  of  purposiveness  without  the  reality  of  pur- 
pose, and,  modally,  it  is  the  necessarily  pleasing. 
Thus,  disinterested,  universal,  and  necessary 
pleasure  in  simulated  design  is  for  Kant  the 
essence  of  l)eauty.  The  sublime  is  that  which 
pleases  because  of  a  reaction,  after  an  inhibition 
of  vitality, — a  reaction  which  gives  rise  to  a 
higher  degree  of  vitality.  The  ridiculous  is 
also  a  reaction  against  tension,  being  "the  sudden 
change  of  a  tense  expectation  Into  nothingness." 
As  in  the  case  of  Kant,  so  in  those  of  Schelling 

(q.v.)  and  Hegel  (q.v.),  the  philosophy  of  the 
beautiful  has  its  part  assigned  to  it  in  accord- 
ance with  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  universe. 
Schelling's  absolute  was  one  of  utter  indifference 
of  subject  and  object.  Therefore,  in  artistic 
appreciation  it  is  this  ultimate  unity  of  abso- 
lute indifference  which  is  perceived  as  the  beau- 
tiful. In  Hegel  the  absolute  is  not  the  indif- 
ferent, but  the  differentiated  unity  of  subject 
and  object,  and  art  is  a  form  of  the  absolute 
consciousness,  i.e.,  it  is  such  an  attitude  of  con- 
sciousness toward  its  objects  as  does  not  eject 
them  into  an  existence  independent  of  itself ;  yet 
it  does  not  fail  to  observe  the  distinction  be- 
tween consciousness  and  objects.  There  are 
three  forms  of  absolute  consciousness,  of  which 
art  is  the  first.  In  the  art-consciousness  the 
unity  of  subject  and  object  is  relatively  simple. 
Although  subject  and  object  are  not  reflectively 
identified,  they  are  not  held  apart,  as  in  scien- 
tific knowledge.  The  beautiful  is  thus  the  abso- 
lute idea  immediately  perceived.  Hegel's  fol- 
lowers Rosenkraiiz,  Schasler,  and  Vischer, 
worked  along  these  lines  and  elaborated  a  very 
detailed  aesthetics.  Schiller  (q.v.)  returns  to 
Kant  and  differentiates  the  material  and  the 
formal  impulses,  which,  working  in  conjunction, 
produce  the  beautiful. 

In  England,  Shaftesbury   (q.v.)    worked  in  a 

Platonic  spirit,  and  Hutcheson  (q.v.)  makes 
"all  beauty  relative  to  some  mind  perceiving 
it."  The  mind  has  a  faculty,  "an  internal 
sense,"  which  is  capable  of  receiving  ideas  of 
beauty  from  all  objects  in  which  there  is  uni- 
formity in  variety.  Reid  (q.v.),  on  the  con- 
trary, gives  an  objective  value  to  beauty,  claim- 
ing that  it  exists  apart  from  our  perception  of 
it.      Henry     Home  calls    beauty    the    pleasure 

connected    with    sight    and    hearing.    Hogarth 

(q.v.)  makes  a  great  advance  in  paying  attention 


to  details.  He  went  back  to  tlie  uHanMte  sen- 
sitiveness of  the  mind  to  certain  georaetrical 
forms  and  colors,  and  in  this  respect  was  the 
forerunner  of  recent  psycholc^cal  ajetiietics; 
while  Burke  (q.v.)  goes  further  and  looks  for 
the  explanation  of  beauty  in  eertain  physio- 
logical effects  produced  by  the  beautiful  object. 
The  relaxation  of  nerves  by .  appropriate  stimuli 
has  a  soothing  effect,  which  is  the  basis  of  tee- 
thetic  pleasure.  Henee  the  beautiful  must  be 
petite.  Alison  (q,T.)  is  distinguished  by  tiie 
thorough-going  way  in  which  he  applies  Associa- 
tionism  to  the  explanation  of  pleasing  esthetic 
effects.  The  delight  we  take  in  a  beautiful 
object  is  due  to  its  delightful  suggestaons. 
Bain  (q.v.)  elaborates  this  Associationism  and 
differentiates  the  esthetic  pleasures  from  others 
by  their  disinterestedness,  purity,  and  sympa- 
thetic value,  as  being  sharable  in  a  way  in  which 
others  are  not.  Spencer  (q.v.)  introduces  Evo- 
lutionism into  esthetics,  and  tiius  accounts  'for 
the  lEsthetic  pleasures  that  in  the  individual 
seem  to  arise  from  congenital  dispositionB,  by 
claiming  that  these  dispositions  are  the  survi- 
vals by  heredity  of  associations  formed  in  the 
history  of  the  race.  Consult:  Gayley  and  Scott, 
Guide  to  the  Literature  of  ^Esthetics  ( Berkeley, 
Cul.,  1890)  ;  W.  Knight,  Fhilosophy  of  the  Beau- 
tiful (New  York,  1891);  B.  Bosanquet,  History 
of  .Esthetic  ( London,  1892 )  ;  Walter,  Ocschichte 
der  Aesthetik  im  AUertum  (Leipzig,  1893)  ;  Him, 
Origins  of  Art  (Xew  York,  1900);  Puffer, 
Psychology  of  Beauty  (ib.,  1905)  ;  Dessoir,  Aea- 
thetik  vmd  allgemeine  Kunstwieseneohaft  (Stutt- 
gart, 1906). 

jBHSTHBTICS,  Ezpesih&ntal.  Experiment 
made  its  way  into  the  field  of  esthetics  from 
psychology  on  the  one  side  and  from  philosophy 
and  mathematics  on  the  other.  About  the  mid- 
dle of  the  last  century,  while  experiment  was 
young  in  psychology,  a  dispute  arose  amon^ 
theoretical  writers  concerning  the  testhetic  val- 
ue of  simple  space-forms.  A.  Zeising,  professor 
of  philosophy  in  Munich,  urged  that  formal 
beauty  demands  a  simple  proportionality;  while 
others  saw,  in  both  natin'e  and  art,  a  prefer- 
ence for  equality,  balance,  or  the  relations  grvea 
by  the  vibration  ratios  of  consonant  musical 
intervals,  or  the  heptagon,  or  the  square.  Zeising 
carried  out  his  theory  most  methodically  of  all. 
He  meant  by  proportionality  the  division  of  an 
object  in  such  a  way  that  the  smaller  part,  the 
minor,  stands  to  the  greater,  the  major,  as  the 
greater  to  the  whole.  This  drvision  is  called 
the  Golden  Section.  Zeising  made  the  most 
extravagant  claims  for  the  importance  of  his  law. 
He  maintained  that  it  furnished  Ote  pattern  for 
the  human  body,  the  structure  of  plants,  the 
forms  of  crystals,  the  arrangement  of  planetary 
systems;  and  that  it  determined  the  proportions 
(rf  buildings,  sculptures,  and  paintings. 

It  occurred  to  G.  T.  Fechner  (q.v.)  to  test 
the  claims  of  Zeising  and  his  opponents,  in  so 
far  as  sesthetical  preference  was  concerned,  by 
observing  series  of  divided  lines  and  of  simple 
forms — rectangles,  ellipses,  and  crosses — ^under 
experimental  conditions.  He  made  use  of  a  large 
number  of  persons,  asking  each  to  state  his  pref- 
erence within  each  series.  Fechner  also  per- 
formed an  important  service  in  discriminating 
between  the  associational  factors  in  the  testhetic 
judgment  (those  furnished  by  the  use,  purpose, 
rareness  of  objects),  and  the  direct  effect  pro- 
duced upon  the  feelings  by  the  form  or  the  color 
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or  the  rhythm  itself.  It  is  to  this  latter  non-as- 
sociational  element  that  experiment  has  directed 
its  attention.  It  offers  the  advantages  of  simple 
and  constant  conditions  and  of  a  direct  appeal 
to  the  undivided  judgment.  It  has  confined  it- 
self thus  far  to  the  dements  which  are  common 
to  all  individuals.  Within  this  limited  field  it 
may  fairly  be  said  to  have  been  successful. 

Methods  and  Rbsitltb.  The  result  of  Fech- 
iier's  work  waa  to  modify  the  assertions  of 
Zeising  and  other  theorists.  A  decided  prefer- 
ence for  the  proportion  of  the  Golden  Section 
was  found  vrith  certain  figures,  particularly  the 
rectangle.  For  the  simple  sectioning  of  a  line, 
on  the  other  hand,'  preference  was  shown  for 
the  division  into  halves  and  thirds.  Pechner  is 
justly  called  the  founder  of  experimental  sesthei- 
ics.  He  laid  out  the  field,  distinguished  the 
direct  and  the  associative  factors,  gave  the  meth- 
ods, and  applied  them  successfully.  There  are 
three  chief  methods  now  used  in  experimental 
sesthetics:  (I)  choice,  (2)  construction,  and 
(3)  use.  In  the  method  of  choice,  series  of 
simple  figures,  tones,  or  colors  are  presented  to 
the  observer,  who  selects  the  one  most  pleasing 
in  its  own  right.  The  objects  may  be  given  in 
pairs  ( method  of  paired  comparisons ) ,  or  in 
a  progressive  series  (serial  method),  or  promis- 
cuously, according  to  the  material  used.  In  the 
method  of  construction  the  individual  is  given 
elements,  e.g.,  two  narrow  strips  of  cardboard, 
nnd  is  asked  to  make  from  them  tlie  most  pleas- 
ing figure  (cross)  that  he  can.  The  method  of 
use  or  application  consists  in  collecting  the 
dimensions  of  simple,  common  objects,  as  visit- 
ing or  playing  cards,  envelopes,  vases,  newspa- 
pers, books,  windows,  facades,  in  order  to 
discover  the  usual  or  most  common  proportions. 
The  value  of  the  last-named  method  rests  on  the 
supposition  that  the  proportions  most  used  are 
the  most  agreeable.  Tliis  is  true  only  in  part; 
Iftness,  cost,  use  to  which  an  object  is  put,  and 
custom  play  a  large  part;  for  these  reasons  the 
method  requires  caution.  The  second  methpd 
suffers  from  rather  narrow  limitations.  Both 
it  and  the  third,  however,  are  of  value  as  checks 
upon  the  method  of  choice,  which  is  the  most 
trustworthy  and  has  been  most  successfully 
employed. 

The  methods  named  have  been  used  chiefly 
with  spatial  forms:  rectangles,  crosses,  lines, 
angles,  circles,  ellipses,  and  triangles.  They 
have  succeeded  best  with  the  simpler  figures. 
Pechner's  early  results  have  been,  for  the  most 
part,  confirmed.  We  know  now  that  certain  divis- 
ions and  dimensions  are  aesthetically  pleasing 
for  their  own  sake ;  that  is,  with  no  specific  asso- 
ciation attaching  to  them.  The  most  agreeable 
are  expressed  by  the  ratio  1:1  and  (approxi- 
mately) 3:5,  the  last-named  ratio  standing  near 
the  relation  for  the  Golden  Section  given  above. 
For  example,  the  grand  average  from  twenty- 
three  series  in  which  various  forms  (lines,  angles, 
crosses,  and  ellipses)  were  used,  with  a  numljer 
of  observers,  gave  as  the  most  pleasing  ratio 
1:1.636,  with  an  extremely  low  fluctuation  for 
the  different  series.  We  conclude,  then,  that  the 
most  satisfying  combinations  are  those  in  which 
the  parts  are  alike  and  those  in  which  they  are 
moderately  similar.  One  is  tempted  to  point  to 
the  mathematical  relation  of  the  golden  section 
as  an  explanation  of  the  tcsthetic  enjoyment 
found  in  proportion.  But  the  relation  is  in 
ftadf  no  «zpIanation,  and,  even  if  it  were,  the 


deviations  from  it  which  many  individuals  show 
would  invalidate  it.  A  recent  explanation  of  the 
esthetic  feelings  connected  with  space-forms 
points  out  that  man  involuntarily  invests  spatial 
objects  with  the  activities — ."(trains,  resistings, 
tensions — which  he  himself  feels  in  his  own 
body.  According  as  an  object — a  pillar,  a  statue, 
or  a  block  of  stone — gives  evidence  that  it  is 
capable  or  incapable  of  holding  its  own,  support- 
ing its  load,  and  maintaining  its  own  integrity 
does  it  awaken  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  or  dis- 
satisfaction in  the  observer.  This  tendency 
shows  itself,  it  is  argued,  even  where  the  object 
is  reduced  to  a  mere  outline.  The  argument 
gains  part  of  its  weight  from  the  fact  that  it 
also  gives  a  reason  for  a  host  of  illusions  con- 
nected with  our  perception  of  spatial  relations. 
A  true  mathematical  square  is  not  seen  as  a 
square  at  all,  but  as  a  rectangle  whose  height 
is  greater  than  its  breadth;  a  bisected  vertical 
line  looks  longer  above  the  point  of  division 
than  below,  and  so  on.  The  allowance  made 
for  these  illusions  is  probably  the  most  impor- 
tant advance  in  method  since  the  days  of  Fech- 
ner.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  explanation, 
which  we  may  call  a  dynamic  one,  brings  in  the 
associational  factor.  Yet  this  is  not  a  fatal 
objection,  for  the  associations  assumed  are 
generic,  so  to  speak,  and  thus  constant,  within 
limits,  for  all  individuals.  The  theory  must, 
however,  share  honors  with  a  psychophysical 
one,  which  accounts  for  the  elementary  aesthetic 
feelings  in  terms  of  the  simplicity  and  com- 
plexity of  psychophysical  processes  underlying 
them.  It  is  probable,  that  is,  that  the  facility 
with  which  certain  proportions  arc  cognized 
affects  directly  the  excitability  of  the  nervous 
system  in  such  a  way  as  bo  produce  pleasure. 

The  method  of  choice  may  be  adapted  to  the 
determination  of  the  esthetic  value  of  demen- 
tary  musical  combinations.  We  obtain  thus  a 
graded  series  of  pleasantnesses  for  tonal  inter- 
vals both  when  the  constituent  tones  are  given 
simultaneously  (see  Fusion),  and  when  they 
are  given  successively.  There  is  afforded  in  this 
way  an  opportunity  to  compare  directly  the 
result  of  experimentation  and  the  elements  of 
musical  composition  established  by  generations 
of  practice.  It  must  be  added  that  simple  musi- 
cal combinations  offer  a  particularly  good  field 
for  experimental  exploration  of  the  cesthetic  feel- 
ings, because  the  direct,  sensuous  factor  plays 
a  much  more  important  rOle  here  than  in  spatial 
form,  and  the  associative  factor  is  correspond- 
ingly less  prominent.  This  is  especially  true  of 
rhythm. 

Finally,  (esthetic  preference  in  the  realm  of 
color,  saturation,  and  brightness  has  been  deter- 
mined by  the  method  of  paired  comparisons — the 
observer  comparing  in  turn  a  red,  then  a  green, 
then  a  blue,  etc.,  with  each  of  the  other  members 
in  a  series  of  colors,  and  also  by  passing  judg- 
4nent  on  those  visual  sensations  taken  singly. 
The  chief  results  are  these:  (I)  the  most  satu- 
rated colors  are  usually  preferred;  (2)  given 
likeness  of  saturation,  individual  preferences 
vary  from  color-tone  to  color-tone,  and  (3)  with 
colors  which  are  equally  pleasing,  the  ooinbina- 
tion  of  any  two  gives  greater  satisfaction  the 
more  unlike    (contrasting)    the  colors. 

Consult:  G.  T.  Fechner,  Zur  earperimentalen 
Aesthetik  (Leipzig,  1871);  Yorachule  der  Aet- 
thetik  (Leipzig,  1876)  ;  T.  Lipps,  Baumdsthetik 
und  geametrisch-opti$ohe  Tauschungen   (Leipzig, 
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1897) ;  George  Santayana,  The  Sense  of  Beauty; 
Outlines  of  /Esthetic  Theory  (New  York,  1896). 

.SSTIVAL.  Ss'tl-val  or  68-tt'val,  or  ESTI- 
VAL  (Lat.  CBstivus,  of  Bummer,  from  mstas, 
summer).  Plants  whose  conspicuous  functions, 
especially  the  blooming  of  the  flower,  occur  in 
summer,  are  said  to  be  eestival.  Prairie  plants, 
especially  of  the  composite  family,  are  largely 
icstival,  and  contrast  strongly  with  the  vernal 
plants  of  the  woods,  such  as  many  members  of 
the  lily  family. 

.fliS'TrVATION.  See  Flowkb;  Hibebna- 
TioN ;  and  EsxrvATloN. 

A^TA,  as'ti.  The  woolly-haired,  dark  col- 
ored, dwarfish  aboriginal  folk  of  Luzon  and 
other  Philippine  islands;  also  called  Negrito. 
They  live  in  out-of-the-way  places  in  lower  sav- 
agery, and  are  supposed  to  number  20,000.  Ate, 
Eta,  Ita,  Mamanua,  etc.,  are  synonyms.  Con- 
sult: A.  B.  Meyer,  The  Vegritoa  (Dresden,  1809). 
See  Phiuppines. 

MfSEL,  fith'§l.  A  combining  form  which 
occurs  as  the  first  element  in  many  Anglo-Saxon 
names.  It  is  derived  from  A.  S.  ccfel,  noble, 
and  is  akin  to  Ger.  Adel,  nobility,  edel,  noble; 
compare  Engl,  atheling  (q.v.),  an  Anglo-Saxon 
prince  or  nobleman,  and  ethel,  noble.  The  names 
m  which  this  combining  form  occurs  (e.g.,  Ethel- 
bald,  "Noble  Bold,"  Ethehoulf,  "Noble  Wolf," 
etc.),  when  given  in  the  present  work,  are  gen- 
erally to  be  found  under  the  more  modern  spell- 
ing Ethel-,  which  is  that  adopted  in  Leslie  Ste- 
phen's Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 

JETWELBALD,  fith'$l-bald.    See  Ethelbalo. 

.STHELHABD,  ath'el-Brd.    See  Adelabo. 

.STHEIiINO,  ath'$l-Ing.    See  Atheuno. 

.S'THIO^IS  (Gk.  Ai&tomc).  The  name  of 
a  Greek  epic  in  five  books  by  Arctinus  of  Miletus, 
one  of  the  Cyclic  Poets  (q.v.).  It  relates  the 
events  of  the  Trojan  War  immediately  succeed- 
ing those  described  in  the  Iliad,  the  heroine  of 
the  poem  being  the  Amazon  queen,  Penthesilea. 

.2:'IHBI0SC0PE  (Gk.  al^pia,  aithria,  clear 
sky  -f  CKOireiv,  skopein,  to  observe,  watch ) .  An  in- 
strument to  measure  the  temperature  effects  pro- 
duced by  radiation,  invented  by  Sir  John  I>eslie 
in  1817,  and  described  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  for  the  following 
year.  It  consisted  of  a  concave  metallic  mirror, 
or  cup,  containing  a  differential  thermometer, 
and  was  so  finely  constructed  as  to  be  influenced 
by  a  passing  cloud.  With  it  Leslie  hoped  to  dis- 
cover the  effect  of  the  clouds  upon  atmospheric 
conditions,  and  to  explain  other  meteorological 
phenomena. 

AETION,  ft-e'shl-on  (Gk.  'Acriuv).  A  Greek 
painter  who  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth, 
or  the  first  half  of  the  third,  century  B.C.,  and  is, 
perhaps,  to  be  identified  with  the  sculptor 
EStion.  He  was  highly  praised  for  his  technique, 
and  is  classed  with  such  painters  as  Nicomachus 
and  Apelles.  His  most  famous  painting  repre- 
sented the  wedding  of  Alexander  and  Roxana. 
Scarcely  anything  is  known  of  his  life. 

AMTTUS,  ft-«'8hl-fls.  Called  "the  ungodly."  A 
Roman  theologian  who  lived  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. He  was  born  in  Antioch,  and  sold  into 
slavery;  when  liberated,  studied  medicine  and 
theology  at  Antioch,  became  a  deacon,  and  devel- 
oped the  doctrines  called  the  AStian  heresy. 
Under  the  Emperor  Constantius  he  was  banished 


(360),  but  recalled  in  361  by  Julian,  and  was 
shortly  after  made  bishop.  He  died  in  Constan- 
tinople, 367. 

AMTIXTS.  A  Roman  general,  bom  about  390 
a.d.  He  long  defended  Gaul  from  the  bar- 
barians; with  Theodorie  he  compelled  Attila  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Orleans;  he  followed  the  Huns 
to  the  plains  of  Chftlons,  and  defeated  them  in  a 
great  battle,  in  which  300,000  men  are  said  to 
have  been  slain.  The  Emperor  Valentinian  III. 
became  jealous  of  AStius  and  slew  him  with  his 
own  hand,  454  a.d. 

JBTITA.  A  Latin  poem,  in  hexameters,  de- 
scribing Mount  iEtna  and  one  of  its  eruptions, 
with  a  theory  as  to  their  cause.  The  work  used 
to  be  attributed  to  Vergil,  but  was  probably 
written  by  Seneca's  friend,  Lucilius  Junior,  who 
was  a  procurator  in  Sicily.  Consult:  ^tna, 
edited  by  H.  A.  J.  Munro  (Cambridge,  1867). 

.fflT'NA,  Mount.    See  Etna,  Mount. 

.STOOJA  (Gk.  Airo^ia,  Aitelia).  A  district 
of  ancient  Greece,  lying  on  the  north  coast  of 
the  Gulf  of  Corinth.  The  ancient  .^tolia  was 
divided  from  Acarnania  on  the  west  by  the  river 
.^cheloQs,  and  extended  as  far  as  the  river 
Daphnos,  where  it  was  bounded  by  Locris  and 
Doris ;  on  the  north  it  bordered  on  Tfaessaly  and 
Epirus.  In  later  times  these  boundaries  were 
considerably  extended  to  the  north  and  east. 
The  country  has  few  cities,  and  is  generally 
wild  and  barren,  though  the  southwest  portion 
(Old  jEtolia)  contains  two  marshy  but  fruitful 
plains,  one  on  the  coast,  the  other  north  of 
Alount  Zygos,  largely  occupied  by  the  lakes 
Apokuro  (Trichonis)  and  Zygos  (Hyria).  This 
was  the  JCtolia  of  the  Heroic  Age,  in  which  the 
.^tolians  play  a  conspicuous  part.  It  was  in 
Calydon,  that,  according  to  the  legend,  Meleager 
(q.v.)  slew  the  boar.  When  they  next  appear  in 
Greek  history,  at  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian 
War,  they  are  described  by  Thucydides  as  rude 
and  barbarous.  The  ./Etolian  confederacy,  first 
mentioned  in  314  B.C.,  but  of  unknown  origin, 
became  important  in  the  time  of  the  Achtean 
League.  (See  Acu^ea.)  The  supreme  authority 
was  the  general  assembly  of  all  vEtolians,  which 
met  yearly  after  the  autumnal  equinox  at  Ther- 
mon,  and  elected  the  general  and  other  officials. 
During  the  third  century  B.C.  the  league  steadily 
increased  its  power,  in  confiict  with  Uie  Achaeana 
and  Macedon,  and,  finally,  in  pursuance  of  its 
characteristically  selfish  policy,  entered  into  alli- 
ance with  the  Romans.  As  this  did  not  yield  all 
that  was  expected,  it  afterward  joined  An- 
tiochus  and  Perseus  in  their  wars  against  Rome. 
Tlie  political  influence  of  /Etolia  was  destroyed 
in  189  B.C.  by  the  Romans,  though  the  league 
existed  nominally  even  to  the  time  of  Sulla. 
With  Acarnania,  .lEtoIia  now  forms  a  province 
of  the  modern  kingdom  of  Greece.  The  chief 
rivers  of  i^tolia  are  the  Aspropotamo  (Ache- 
lotts),  in  the  west,  the  Phidaris  (Euenos),  in 
the  centre,  and  the  Marnos  (Daphnos),  in  the 
east.  The  people  in  the  plains  are  employed  in 
agriculture  and  fishing;  while  in  the  mountain 
districts  some  traces  of  the  rude  and  martial 
character  of  ancient  .lEtolia  may  still  be  found. 
The  chief  towns  are  Mesolonghi,  Lepanto,  and 
Agrinion.  Consult:  W.  J.  Woodhouse,  JEtolia 
(Oxford,  1897). 

MTifyiXAS  LEAGUE.    A  confederacy  of  the 
tribes  of  .£tolia,  and  afterward  including  also 
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parts  of  Acarnania,  I^cris,  Thesaaly,  etc.  Its 
executive  officers  were  chosen  at  a  yearly  meet- 
ing called  Pantetolicum.  It  was  formed  after 
the  battle  of  Cheeronea  (338  B.c.)  to  resist  the 
encroachments  of  Macedon,  to  which,  after  the 
death  of  Alexander,  it  proved  a  serious  antago- 
nist, as  well  as  to  its  rival,  the  Achtean  League. 
(See  AcH.£A.)  Later,  for  a  time,  it  was  in  al- 
liance with  the  Romans,  but,  having  taken  part 
with  Antiochus  III.  against  them,  it  lost  its 
power  upon  his  defeat,  189  B.C. 

AI'AITASIEST,  rfft-nB'syef,  Alexandeb 
N1K01.AYEVICH  (1826-71).  A  famous  student  of 
Russian  folklore  and  national  poetry.  He  pub- 
lished a  collection  of  popular  tales  (4  volumes, 
1863;  third  edition,  2  volumes,  1897),  and  The 
Poetic  Vieu>»  of  "Nature  Entertained  by  the  An- 
cient Blavt  (3  volumes,  Moscow,  1866-69),  be- 
sides numerous  contributions  to  various  peri- 
odicals. 

APAB,  S'fBr.    See  Danakii.. 

ATEB.     See  Abkobius. 

AfEB,  Cn.  Domittcs.  A  Roman  orator, 
teacher  of  Quintilian.  He  was  born  in  Gaul, 
15  B.C.  and  died  69  A.n.  He  was  made  a  consul 
by  Caligula. 

AirECTION,  AITEC^IVE  PBOCESSES 

(Lat.  affectio,  a  state  of  mind  produced  by  some 
influence,  from  affieere,  to  do  something  to  one, 
ad,  to +  facere,  to  do).  For  many  centuries 
psychologists  have  discussed  the  phenomena  of 
the  human  mind  under  the  three  headings  of 
Intellect,  Feeling,  and  Will.  (See  Psycholooy.) 
One  of  the  chief  aims  of  modern  psychology  is 
to  analyze  the  experiences  thus  designated  into 
their  simplest  component  processes,  and  so  finally 
to  reach  the  mental  elements,  the  ultimate  and 
irreducible  constituents  of  mind.  The  various 
forms  of  intellectual  experience  (perception, 
idea,  association  of  ideas,  etc.)  reduce,  on  such 
analysis,  to  the  sensation  (q.v.)  ;  the  various 
forms  of  feeling  (emotion,  passion,  mood)  to  the 
affection;  while  the  simplest  will-processes  are 
found  to  contain  both  sensational  and  affective 
elements. 

Affection,  then,  is  the  mental  element  which 
characterizes  all  varieties  of  our  emotional  life. 
It  is  the  last  result  of  the  analysis  of  joy 
and  sorrow,  love  and  hate,  anger  and  fear;  it 
forma  the  common  basis  of  the  sense-pleasures 
of  eating  and  drinking,  and  of  the  highest  (esthet- 
ic appreciation  of  music  and  painting.  Like 
sensation,  it  is  the  product  of  scientific  abstrac- 
tion; it  is  never  experienced  singly,  but  always 
in  connection  with  other  processes.  And,  like 
sensation,  it  cannot  be  reduced  to  anything  sim- 
pler than  itself.  Alanv  attempts  have  been  made, 
in  the  interests  of  scientific  economy,  to  derive 
it  from  sensation,  which  would  then  remain  as 
the  only  mind-stuff,  the  sole  material  of  which 
the  mind  is  built;  but  so  far  all  attempts  appear 
to  have  failed. 

As  to  the  different  kinds  or  "qualities"  of 
affection,  modem  psychology  is  divided.  Some 
psychologists  maintain  that  the  manifold  forms 
of  affective  experience  are  traceable,  in  the  last 
resort,  to  the  two  typical  processes  of  pleasure 
and  pain,  or,  in  the  better  phraseology — since 
pain  (q.T.)  is  a  sensation,  with  a  definite  organ  in 
muscle  and  skin — to  pleasantness  and  unpleas- 
antness. Relief,  despair,  hope,  satisfaction, 
anxiety,  resentment  would  then  be,  as  pure  feel- 


ing and  at  any  given  moment  of  their  course, 
either  simply  pleasant  or  simply  unpleasant. 
There  are  two  principal  objections  to  this  view: 
(1)  that  it  does  not  do  justice  to  the  immense 
complexity  and  variety  of  the  emotions;  and  (2) 
that  it  confuses  the  lower  with  the  higher,  the 
pleasure  of  a  good  dinner  with  that  of  Beetho- 
ven's Ninth  Symphony.  The  latter  point  is  very 
differently  taken  by  different  psychologists.  One 
says,  e.g.,  that  the  unpleasurableness  of  a  tooth- 
ache, of  an  intellectual  failure,  and  of  a  tragical 
experience  is  so  patently  diverse  that  assertions 
to  the  contrary  require  no  criticism.  Another 
declares  as  positively  that  there  is  no  qualitative 
difference  discoverable  between  the  pleasantness 
of  a  color  and  that  of  a  successfully  concluded 
argument,  when  careful  abstraction  is  made 
from  the  very  wide  differences  in  their  attendant 
circumstances.  And  so  the  matter  rests.  The 
former  objection,  however,  has  suggested  a  more 
elaborate  classification  of  the  affective  qualities. 
According  to  this  second  view,  the  number  of 
affecrtive  qualities  is  as  large  as — if  not  larger 
than — the  number  of  sensations.  We  have,  it  is 
true,  no  names  for  the  great  majority  of  them; 
but  that  is  because  language  has  been  developed, 
not  for  the  sake  of  a  scientific  psychology,  but 
for  purposes  of  practical  intercourse,  and  for  all 
practical  purposes  the  discrimination  of  the 
main  emotional  types  (anger,  fear,  and  the  rest) 
has  been  sufficient.  We  can,  however,  distin- 
guish three  main  trends  or  directions  of  the 
affective  consciousness,  within  each  of  which  a 
long  series  of  ultimate  qualities  is  ranged  be- 
tween opposed  extremes.  These  directions  are 
those  of  (1)  pleasantness  -  unpleasantness :  (2) 
excitement  -  depression  (tranquilization,  inhibi- 
tion); and  (3)  tension  -  relaxation  (resolution). 
The  first  series  of  qualities  comprises  the  affec- 
tions of  the  present  time;  our  affective  state, 
as  determined  by  the  occurrence  of  any  given 
moment,  is  one  of  pleasure  or  displeasure.  The 
second  series  contains  all  the  shades  and  tints 
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Wnndt's  Scheme  of  the  Affective  Proceasefl.  P,  U,  Pleasant- 
ness, UnpleasaDtnegs;  E,  D,  Excitement,  Depression;  S,  R, 
Strain,  Relaxation.  The  carved  line  represents  the  coarse  In 
conecioasness  of  an  actual  feeling. 

of  our  affective  anticipation  of  the  future;  we 
are  aroused  or  subdued  by  what  is  to  come.  And 
the  third  series  represents  the  effects  of  experi- 
ences just  past;  we  are  kept  on  the  stretch,  or 
relieved  from  our  tension,  by  what  has  just  hap- 
pened. Or — to  put  the  differences  from  another 
point  of  view — ^we  are  pleased  or  displeased  by 
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the  eharaoter  of  our  experience;  we  are  excited 
or  tranquilized,  according  as  it  is  more  or  less 
intensive;  and  we  are  held  on  the  strain  of  ex- 
pectation, or  relieved  from  this  strain,  according 
as  it  lasts  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time.  Affections 
of  all  three  types  are,  as  a  rule,  combined  in  the 
concrete  feeling,  in  "real"  affective  experience. 
Suppose,  e.g.,  that  one  is  looking  forward  to  a 
pleasant  event.  One  has,  at  first,  a  feeling  of 
tension,  to  which  are  soon  added,  in  succession, 
feelings  of  unpleasantness,  and  of  excitement. 
All  three  affections  increase  gradually  in 
strength  until  the  expected  event  occurs.  At 
that  moment  the  unpleasantness  changes  to 
pleasantness,  and  the  strain  to  relaxation,  while 
the  excitement  is  still  continued.  Presently  the 
excitement  dies  away.  Then  the  feeling  of  relax- 
ation or  satisfaction  fades  out;  and  finally  the 
effect  of  the  event  passes  off  altogether,  with  the 
fading  of  pleasure  to  its  indifference-point. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  expert  opinion  could 
hardly  be  more  sharply  divided.  On  the  one 
hand,*  we  have  the  belief  in  two  and  only  two 
affective  qualities,  homogeneous  throughout  the 
affective  life;  on  the  other,  the  suggestion  that 
there  are  many  thousand  feelings,  each  of  which 
is  unique  in  quality,  though  the  whole  number 
fall  roughly  into  three  great  groups.  It  should, 
however,  be  said  that  tliese  conflicting  views  are 
held  tentatively,  not  dogmatically.  It  is  gen- 
erally agreed  that  we  do  not  as  yet  possess  the 
data  for  a  scientific  theory  of  affection.  The 
appeal  lies  to  experiment ;  and  the  application  of 
experimental  method  in  the  sphere  of  feeling  is 
extraordinarily  difficult.  Nevertheless,  the  prob- 
lem stands  to-day  in  the  forefront  of  psychologi- 
cal inquiry,  and  much  may  be  expected  from  the 
near  future. 

We  have,  as  things  are,  two  principal  methods 
for  the  study  of  affer-tion :  the  method  of  impres- 
sion and  the  method  of  expression.  The  former 
we  owe  to  Fechner  (q.v.)  ;  the  latter  to  the 
Italian  physiologist  A.  Mosso.  (f)  The  method 
of  impression  in  its  ori<;inal  form  is  also  known 
as  the  serial  method  or  the  method  of  selection. 
(See  ^Esthetics.  Experimentai..)  A  long  series 
of  graded  stimuli  (colors,  textile  fabrics,  ovals, 
or  crosses)  is  laid  before  the  observer,  who  notes 
his  preference  for  particular  terms  in  the  series. 
From  these  preferences  a  curve  may  be  construct- 
ed, showing  the  relative  feeling-value  of  dull 
and  brilliant  colors,  of  rough  and  smooth  sur- 
faces, etc.  In  its  later  form,  the  method  is 
known  as  that  of  paired  comparisons.  The  stim- 
uli are  here  presented  to  the  observer  two  at  a 
time,  so  that  every  term  in  the  series  is  com- 
pared with  every  other  term.  The  experimenter 
records  the  number  of  preferences  that  each  term 
receives,  and  a  curve  is  platted  from  the  results. 
It  is  found,  e.g.,  in  work  with  colored  impressions 
that  saturated  colors  (red,  blue)  are  as  a  rule 
preferred  to  unsaturated  (pink,  brown,  sky  blue, 
navy  blue) ,  but  that  there  is  a  curious  uncertain- 
ty as  regards  yellow — some  observers  ranking 
this  color  very  high,  while  others  as  decidedly 
prefer  orange  (yellowish  red)  and  yellow  green. 
(2)  The  method  of  expression,  on  the  other  nand, 
seeks  to  reconstruct  the  affective  consciousness 
from  a  study  of  its  bodily  symptoms  or  mani- 
festations. It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge 
that  men  blush  with  shame  and  tremble  with  fear. 
The  bodily  indications  of  affection  are,  indeed, 
both  widespread  and  easily  observable,  while  at 
the  same  time  they  appear  to  reflect  the  most 


subtle  and  delicate  phases  of  affective  procesB. 
Their  common  cause  is  to  be  found  in  changes 
of  muscular  innervation;  the  whole  muscular 
system,  voluntary  and  involuntary,  answers  to 
those  changes  of  nervous  excitation  which  oor- 
respond,  on  the  physical  side,  to  changes  in  our 
state  of  feeling.  Recourse  has  therefore  been 
had  to  the  various  physiological  instruments 
which  register  the  systemic  effects  of  such  ex- 
citatory changes.  Appeal  has  been  made  to  the 
spliygmograph,  which  records  the  height  and 
frequency  of  the  pulse  (change  in  the  innervation 
of  the  heart)  ;  to  the  pneumograph,  which  re- 
cords the  depth  and  rate  of  respiration  (cliange 
in  the  innervation  of  the  respiratory  muscles)  ; 
to  the  plethysmograph,  which  records  the  volume 
of  a  limb  or* member,  of  arm  or  finger  (change  in 
innervation  of  the  superficial  blood-vessels,  and 
therefore  of  the  amount  of  blood  contained  in 
them)  ;  and  to  the  dynamometer  or  dynamograpb, 
which  records  the  grip  or  pull  exerted  by  the  vol- 
untary muscles.  In  spite  of  the  attention  which 
this  method  has  received,  psychologists  are  as 
yet  far  from  unanimity  as  regards  its  value 
or  its  results:  the  simple  correlations  between 
tlie  physical  and  the  mental,  made  out  for 
pleasantness  and  unpleasantness  by  the  earlier 
workers,  have  not  been  confirmed  by  more  recent 
researches.  A  correlation  does,  perhaps,  obtain 
with  some  definiteness  in  the  case  of  involuntary 
movement.  If  the  hand  is  laid  upon  the  plate 
of  a  planchette  while  our  mood  is  one  of  indif- 
ference, the  p«ici{  will  make  a  little  ragged  spot 
upon  the  paper,  but  will  take  no  definite  direc- 
tion. Let  a  pleasant  stimulus  be  given  and  the 
arm  travels  away  from  the  body,  as  though  the 
organism  were  reaching  out  after  the  pleasing  ob- 
ject; the  pencil  traces  a  steady  line  outward.  Let 
an  unpleasant  stimulus  be  given,  and  the  arm 
comes  in  toward  the  trunk,  as  if  the  organism 
were  shrinking  from  the  displeasing  object;  the 
pencil  traces  a  steady  line  inward. 

There  are,  however,  four  reasons  why  this 
method  of  expression  has  not  determined  the  num- 
ber of  affective  qualities.  In  the  first  place,  the 
method  is  still  very  young,  and  the  technical  diffi- 
culties involved  in  the  giving  of  stimuli  have  not 
yet  been  fully  overcome.  Several  of  the  instru- 
ments ordinarily  used  are  too  crude  for  the  tasks 
imposed  on  them.  Secondly,  the  method  pro- 
supposes  that  the  subject  of  the  experiment  is 
in  a  normal,  indifferent  state,  and  the  regulation 
of  this  state  is  exceedingly  difficult.  Thirdly, 
knowledge  of  the  physiological  mechanism  of  the 
curve  variations  is  at  present  incomplete :  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  a  particular  feeling  must 
always  be  connected  with  a  particular  change  of 
innervation,  although  such  a  change  may  be 
wrought  wholly  within  the  physiological  sphere. 
Fourthly,  the  expressive  method  gives  us  the  ex- 
pression, so  to  say,  not  only  of  affection  but  also 
of  sensation;  the  organic  reaction  consequent 
upon  the  application  of  a  sensory  stimulus,  as 
wich,  is  both  complicated  and  far-reaching. 
Hence,  so  long  as  introspection  gives  no  decided 
verdict,  the  bodily  symptoms  may  and  will  be 
differently  interpreted.  The  correlation  of  phys- 
ical and  mental  in  pleasantness  and  unpleasant- 
ness has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  made  out. 
An  elaborate  correlation  has  been  suggested  by 
those  who  hold  the  alternative  theory,  of  a  large 
number  of  ultimatp  affections.  On  this  view, 
|)lea8antnes8  is  indicated  by  strong  and  slow,  un- 
pleasantness by  weak  and  rapid,  heartbeats.    We 
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must  suspend  judgment  until  further  evidence  is 
submitteo. 

A  third  method,  which  has  recently  been  pro- 
posed, is  (3)  that  of  suggestive  disintegration 
of  the  affective  consciousness.  If  we  assume 
that  the  concrete  feeling  is  made  up  of  three 
elementary  affections,  one  from  each  of  the  three 
main  directions,  it  should  be  possible  (whether 
with  or  without  recourse  to  the  hypnotic  state) 
to  "suggest  away"  two  of  the  components,  and  so 
allow  the  third  to  come  to  its  full  bodily  expres- 
sion. This  method  has  not  as  yet  received  any 
extended  trial. 

It  remains  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  phys- 
iological processes  that  underlie  the  appearance 
of  an  affection  in  consciousness.  Sensations  are 
conditioned  directly  upon  the  excitation  of  a 
determinate  sense-organ.  Affections,  in  all  prob- 
ability, are  conditioned  by  excitatory  processes 
which  arise  indirectly,  by  way  of  reaction,  from 
these  first  processes.  The  secondary  excitations 
may  be  supposed  to  originate  within  the  cerebral 
cortex,  though  some  psychologists  have  referred 
them  to  the  medulla,  or  even  to  the  sympathetic 
system;  but  whether  they  are  localized  ( Wundt) 
or  diffused  (Meynert),  we  have  no  means  of 
deciding.  The  English  school  have  found  a  bio- 
logical sanction  for  their  traditional  doctrine  of 
pleasure-pain  in  the  law  that  whatever  is  pleas- 
urable tends  to  further  and  perfect  life,  and 
whatever  is  painful  to  disturb  or  destroy  it. 
The  law  appears  to  be  substantially  true.  Ex- 
pressed in  psychological  terms,  it  would  run 
somewhat  as  follows:  A  pleasant  stimulus  is  a 
stimulus  of  moderate  intensity,  permitting  the 
full  exercise  of  attention,  and  connecting  with 
the  organic  sensations  set  up  by  "anabolic" 
bodily  processes;  an  unpleasant  stimulus  is  one 
the  intensity  of  which  is  adverse  to  maximal 
attention,  and  which  connects  with  the  organic 
sensations  set  up  by  "catabolic"  bodily  processes. 
Pleasantness  and  unpleasantness  would  then  be 
conditioned,  in  the  last  resort,  upon  the  intensity 
of  stimulus:  a  result  which  accords  well  both 
with  the  results  of  experiment  and  with  the 
notion  of  a  diffused  cortical  reaction  as  sub- 
strate of  the  affective  process.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  we  have  seen,  later  theoiy  connects 
pleasantness  and  its  opposite  with  the  quality, 
excitement  -  depression  with  the  intensity,  and 
tension  -  relaxation  with  the  duration  of  stim- 
ulus. No  one  has  yet  attempted  to  work  out 
these  correlations  upon  the  biological  or  teleolog- 
ical  side.  Here,  as  before,  we  must  look  to  the 
future  for  a  settlement  of  the  questions  at  issue. 

Consult:  for  the  theory  of  the  three  affective 
directions,  W.  Wundt,  Outlines  of  Psychology, 
translated  by  C.  H.  .Judd  (Leipzig,  1897,  2  ed., 
1902) ;  for  methods,  O.  Kueipe,  Outlines  of  Psy- 
chology (London,  1895);  E.  B.  Titchener,  Ex- 
perimental Psychology  (New  York,  1901);  for 
the  teleological  law,  H.  Spencer,  Principles  of 
Psychology  (New  York,  1881),  and  Principles 
of  Ethics  (New  York,  1802). 

APTTDA'VIT  (Perf.  of  Ix)w  Lat.  affidare, 
"he  has  made  an  oath,"  from  Lat.  ad,  to  +  fides, 
faith).  A  written  declaration,  or  statement  of 
fact,  made  before  a  magistrate  or  other  person 
legally  authorized  to  administer  an  oath,  the 
truth  of  which  is  confirmed  either  by  an  oath 
Bwom  or  a  solemn  affirmation.  The  name  and 
designation  of  the  party  making  the  affidavit 
are  written  at  length,  and  he  usually  signs  it 
at  the  foot.     When  the  paper  is  shown  to  him. 
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he  is  required  to  swear  or  affirm  that  its  con- 
tents are  true,  and  that  the  name  and  handwrit- 
ing are  his,  and  it  is  thereupon  attested  by  the 
officer  before  whom  it  is  made.  Affidavits  in  all 
the  English  courts  must  be  taken  and  expressed 
in  the  first  person  of  the  deponent.  In  the 
United  States,  all  judges,  justices  of  the  peace, 
notaries,  commissioners,  and  some  special  offi- 
cers, have  authority  of  law  to  take  affidavits. 
AH  the  States  appoint  commissioners,  residing 
in  other  States,  to  exercise  the  power.  Gener- 
ally the  authority  of  foreign  officials  to  take 
affidavits  must  be  certified  or  verified  in  court. 
When  a  judge  takes  an  affidavit  in  court,  his  sig- 
nature must  be  authenticated.  American  minis- 
ters and  consuls  abroad  have  power  to  take  affida- 
vits, and  so  have  British  consuls  and  nearly  all 
similar  officers.  No  particular  form  of  affi- 
davit is  prescribed.  An  affidavit  of  merits  is  one 
made  by  a  defendant  in  an  action,  which  sets 
forth  that  he  has  stated  his  case  to  counsel  and 
is  by  him  advised  that  he  has  a  good  defense  to 
the  pending  action  on  its  merits.  This  is  required 
in  certain  eases  to  protect  plaintiffs  from  delay 
by  frivolous  shows  of  defense,  but  does  not  al- 
ways effect  the  purpose. 

AFFIL'IA'TION  (Low  Lat.  affUiatio,  adop- 
tion as  a  son  or  daughter,  from  Lat.  ad,  to  -t- 
filius,  son,  filia,  daughter).  In  the  civil  or  Bo- 
man  law,  the  ascertainment  of  the  parentage 
and  determination  of  the  descent  of  a  person, 
either  through  the  mother  or  the  father.  In 
our  law  the  term  is  commonly  used  to  designate 
the  proceeding  for  the  judicial  determination  of 
paternity,  especially  of  the  paternity  of  bas- 
tards. (See  Bastabo.)  In  cases  where  the 
person  seeking  to  establish  his  paternity  was 
bom  during  coverture,  i.e.,  in  lawful  wedlock, 
there  is  a  presumption  of  law  that  the  husband 
was  the  father,  which  cannot  be  rebutted  by 
direct  evidence  to  show  that  he  in  fact  was  not 
the  father,  but  only  by  proof  that,  owing  to 
absence  abroad,  or  in  prison,  or  on  the  high  seas, 
no  cohabitation  could  have  taken  place,  or  that 
it  was  physically  impossible.  In  French  law, 
the  term  affiliation  refers  to  a  customary  mode 
of  adoption  prevailing  in  some  parts  of  France. 
See  Filiation. 

AEITN1TY  (Lat.  affinitas).  The  relation- 
ship created  by  marriage  between  the  husband 
and  the  blood-relations  of  the  wife,  and  between 
the  wife  and  blood- relations  of  the  husband.  It 
is  to  be  distinguished  from  consanguinity,  which 
signifies  relationship  by  blood.  There  can  be  no 
inheritance  by  legal  succession  from  a  relation 
by  affinity.  The  relations  of  the  wife  stand  to 
the  husband  in  the  same  degree  of  affinity  in 
which  they  stand  to  the  wife  by  blood  or  con- 
sanguinity, or  vice  versd..  But  between  the  re- 
lations of  the  two  parties  by  affinity  there  is  no 
affinity.  Thus,  there  is  no  affinity  between  the 
husband's  brother  and  the  wife's  sister,  and,  by 
our  law,  there  is  no  impediment  to  their  mar- 
riage. The  question  as  to  whether  those  who  are 
related  by  affinity  stand  in  all  respects  in  the 
same  position  as  regards  marriage  as  those  who 
are  connected  by  blood  is  one  on  which  some 
difference  of  opinion  at  present  prevails.  Mar- 
riage between  a  man  and  the  sister  of  his  de- 
ceased wife  is  at  present  forbidden  in  England 
by  statute,  but  not  generally  in  the  United 
States  or  the  British  colonies.  See  Consanguin- 
itt;  Mabbiaoe,  and  the  authorities  there  re- 
ferred to. 
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APFnnXT,  Chemical.  The  force  that 
holds  in  combination  the  constituent  elements 
of  chemical  compounds  and  causes  the  reactions 
taking  place  between  material  substances.  The 
nature  of  chemical  affinity  is  as  little  understood 
as  the  nature  of  gravitation,  and  the  hypotheses 
on  the  subject,  which  have  been  advanced  since 
the  earliest  times,  are  still  confined  within  the 
domain  of  pure  speculation.  Borelli  and  T^em- 
ery  imagined  that  the  ultimate  particles  of 
matter  were  supplied  with  minute  hooks,  the 
shape  of  which  determined  the  capacity  of  a 
particle  for  combining  with  certain  other  par- 
ticles. Bergman,  Berthollet,  and  others,  thought 
that  chemical  affinity  might  be  identical  with 
the  energy  of  gravitation.  Berzelius  sought 
to  explain  all  chemical  phenomena  on  the  hy- 
pothesis that  chemical  combination  was  caused 
by  the  mutual  attraction  of  electrically  different 
substances.  All  these  hypotheses,  however,  go 
no  further  in  explaining  the  transformations  of 
matter  than  did  the  ancient  idea,  according  to 
which  those  transformations  were  due  to  the 
mutual  love  or  hatred  of  the  different  kinds  of 
atoms.  Such  ideas  are  incapable  of  either  theo- 
retical development  or  practical  application,  and 
science  must,  at  least  for  the  present,  discard 
them  as  useless  hypotheses  and  confine  itself 
solely  to  the  e.xperimental  study  of  the  mode  of 
action  of  the  chemical  forces,  without  reference 
to  their  ultimate  nature.  In  this  direction  the 
science  of  chemistry  has,  in  recent  years,  made 
considerable  progress.  The  principles  of  thermo- 
dynamics have  been  successfully  applied  to  many 
transformations,  and  certain  general  laws  have 
been  established,  according  to  which  all  chemical 
reactions  seem  to  take  place.  The  second  prin- 
ciple of  thermodynamics  proves  that  when  a 
transformation  takes  place  in  a  material  system 
while  no  energy  is  being  supplied  to  it  from 
without,  the  system  is  capable  of  doing  a  certain 
amount  of  external  work.  The  maximum  ex- 
ternal work  which  may  be  obtained  through  a 
transformation  taking  place  under  ideal  condi- 
tions (that  is  to  say,  through  a  reversible  iso- 
thermal process),  may  be  taken  as  a  measure  of 
the  tendency  according  to  which  the  transforma- 
tion takes  place.  In  the  case  of  a  chemical  trans- 
formation, that  tendency  is  obviously  the  "affin- 
ity of  the  reaction."  This  maximum  external 
work,  done  during  a  chemical  reaction,  or,  as  it 
is  usually  expressed,  the  change  of  free  energy 
involved  in  a  reaction,  is  ascertained  either  by 
studying  reacting  mixtures  after  they  have 
reached  the  state  of  equilibrium,  or,  in  the  case 
of  galvanic  combinations,  by  determining  the 
electro-motive  force.  See  articles  Reaction, 
Chemical,  and  Acids. 

BiBUOGBAPUY.  T.  Bergmann,  Traiti  des 
affinitis  chyniiques  ou  attractions  electives 
(Paris,  1788)  ;  C.  L.  Berthollet,  Hesearches  Into 
the  Laws  of  Chemical  Affinity  (translated  by 
M.  Farrell,  Baltimore,  1800)  ;  C.  M.  Guldberg 
and  P.  Waage,  Rtudien  iiber  die  chemische  Af- 
finitat  (original  edition,  Christiania,  1804; 
French  translation,  Christiania,  1807;  German 
translation.  Leipzig,  1870).  See  also  bibliogra- 
phy of  theoretical  chemistry  under  Chemistby. 

APFOB'BSTATION  (Lat.  ad,  to -f- I^w 
Lat.  foresta,  a  wood,  forest).  The  converting  of 
open  or  partially  wooded  ground  into  forest  or 
woodland.    See  Fobestbt. 

AITBAT'  (Fr.  effroi,  fright,  terror,  compare 


Engl,  afraid).  The  fighting  of  two  or  more  per- 
sons in  a  public  place  in  such  a  manner  as  wiU 
naturally  cause  terror  to  other  people.  It  diiTers- 
from  assault  (q.v.)  in  that  it  must  occur  in  a 
public  place,  and  from  a  riot  (q.v.)  in  that  only 
two  persons  are  necessary  for  the  commission  of 
the  offense.  Two  persons  engaged,  although  in 
a  public  place,  must  each  be  guilty  of  unlawfully 
fighting  the  other  or  there  is  no  affray.  No 
matter  how  publicly,  or  in  how  terror-breeding 
a  manner,  A  may  attack  B,  if  the  latter  does 
not  go  beyond  the  limits  of  self-defense  in  repel- 
ling the  attack,  the  occurrence  is  not  an  affray, 
but  an  assault.  An  affray  which  did  not  de- 
velop into  a  higher  crime,  such  as  homicide  or 
an  attack  upon  a  public  officer,  was  punishable 
at  common  law  by  fine  and  imprisonment.  In 
some  of  our  States  it  is  not  recognized  as  a. 
separate  offense  from  assault  and  battery  (q.v.). 
Consult:  Wharton,  Criminal  Law  (Philadelphia,. 
1806). 

AITBE,  ftfr',  Denis  Auouste  (1793-1848). 
An  archbishop  of  Paris.  At  the  time  of  the 
Restoration  he  was  professor  of  theology  at 
the  seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  and  on  account 
of  his  prudent  and  temperate  character  was 
made  Archbishop  of  Paris  by  the  government 
of  Louis  Philippe  in  1840.  Though  not  yield- 
ing a  blind  submission  to  all  measures  of 
the  Government,  he  abstained  from  all  of- 
fensive opposition.  During  the  insurrectioit 
in  Paris  in  June,  1848,  he  climbed  upon  a  barri- 
cade in  the  Place  de  la  Bastille,  carrying  a  green 
bough  in  his  hand  as  a  messenger  of  peace,  and 
sought  to  persuade  the  insurgents  to  lay  down 
their  arms.  He  had  scarcely  uttered  a  few  words 
when  the  insurgents  and  the  troops  commenced 
firing  again,  and  he  fell,  mortally  wounded  by  a 
musket-ball.  He  was  removed  to  his  palace, 
where  he  died,  June  27.  He  was  the  author  of 
several  theological  writings  and  of  a  work  on 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics.  Consult:  Castan,  ffts- 
toire  de  la  vie  et  de  la  mort  de  Monsignor  A.ffr& 
(Paris,  1856). 

AFFSEIOHTICEITT  (Lat.  ad,  to -f  Engl. 
freight).  The  contract  of  a  shipowner  for  the- 
carriage  of  goods  in  his  ship  for  compensation, 
or  freight.  The  shipper  is  technically  known  as 
the  freighter.  Where  the  freighter  ships  his 
goods  in  the  ordinary  way,  without  acquiring 
any  control  over  the  ship,  the  contract  is  a  bill 
of  lading  (q.v.),  and  the  lights  of  the  parties 
are  mainly  determined  by  the  laws  relating  to- 
common  carriers.  (See  Cabhieb,  Common.) 
Where  the  freighter  charters  the  ship,  the  con- 
tract is  known  as  a  charter-party  (q.v.),  and 
has  certain  features,  and  is  subject  to  certain 
rules,  peculiar  to  the  law  of  shipping.  A  com- 
plete treatment  of  the  subject  will  be  found  in 
Scrutton,  The  Contract  of  Affreightment,  as  Ex- 
pressed in  Charter  Parties  and  Bills  of  Lading 
(London,  1809). 

AFFBONTi,  af'frfiN-ti'  (Fr.  p.p.  "face  to 
face,"  from  Lat.  ad  froniem,  to  the  face).  In 
heraldry,  a  term  applied  to  animals  represented 
as  facing  the  spectator  directly,  as  the  lion  in- 
the  royal  crest  oif  Scotland. 

AFFXT'SIOIT,  or  Pouhino,  Baptism  by.  See 
Baptism. 

AFGHAN',  or  PrKHTU  (North  Afghan), 
or  Pushtu  (South  Afghan).  A  modem  Iranian 
dialect  which  is  spoken  by  about  three  million. 
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people.  The  Afghan  language  is  divided  into 
two  great  dialects,  the  southern  and  the 
northern.  The  differences  between  these  two  dia- 
lects are  mainly  phonological ;  thus,  North  Afghan 
kh,  i,  and  initial  c  =  South  Afglian  sh,  zh,  k. 
The  Afghan  is  undoubtedly  an  Iranian  language, 
althou^  it  has  suffered  many  corruptions,  es- 
pecially in  its  vowel  system.  The  dialect  has 
many  foreign  loan-words,  chiefly  from  the  Per- 
sian, and  through  this  from  the  Arabic,  and 
from  the  Indian,  particularly  Sindhi.  The 
Afghan  literature  is  scan^  and  dates  only  from 
the  sixteenth  century.  The  poetry  is  copied 
closely  after  Persian  models,  although  there  ex- 
ists a  great  mass  of  popular  Afghan  songs  of  true 
Oriental  beauty.  The  French  scholar  J.  Dar- 
mesteter  (1849-94)  made  a  collection  of  these. 
Reference  may  be  made  to  Geiger,  Bprache  der 
Afghanen,  in  Geiger  and  Kuhn'a  0rundris8  der 
iranisohen  Philologie,  V.  1,  pt.  2,  201-230  (Strass- 
burg,  1 898 ) ,  and  works  cited.  Consult :  J.  Darmes- 
teter,  Chants  populaires  des  Afghans  { Paris,  1888- 
90 ) ,  which  contains  an  historical  sketch,  a  gram- 
mar, texts,  and  translation ;  Lorimer,  Orammar  and 
Vocabulary  of  Waziri  Pashto  (Calcutta,  1902). 

AFOSANISTAir,  ftf-gftn'Istan'.  A  country 
in  Central  Asia,  between  British  India  and  Per- 
sia. It  is  situated  between  lat.  29°  and  38°  30' 
N.,  and  long.  61°  and  76°  E.  (Map:  Afghanis- 
tan, J  4;  Asia,  F  5).  It  is  bounded  by  Russia, 
Bokhara,  and  the  Pamir  on  the  north,  British 
India  on  the  east,  Baluchistan  on  the  south,  and 
Persia  on  the  west.  Its  total  area  is  estimated 
at  225,000  square  miles.  It  is  generally  divided 
into  five  parts :  ( 1 )  The  northeastern  part,  com- 
prising Badakhshan.  Kafiristan.  and  a  portion  of 
the  Pamir;  (2)  Afghan  Turkestan,  in  the  north; 
(3)  Kabulistan,  or  the  region  of  Kabul,  in  the 
east;  (4)  Southern  Afghanistan,  which  com- 
prises Kandahar  and  the  country  south,  down  to 
the  Baluchistan  boundary  line ;  (5)  the  province 
of  Herat,  in  the  west.  The  political  divisions  of 
Afghanistan,  however,  are  far  from  coinciding 
with  its  ethnographical  or  geographical  divisions, 
as  there  are  still  numerous  independent  khanates 
and  tribes  which  do  not  fully  recognize  the  au- 
thority of  the  Ameer. 

PnYsioAi.  Features.  The  mirfaee  of  Afghan- 
istan is  exceedingly  mountainous,  a  great  part 
of  it  being  covered  with  the  mighty  chain  of 
Hindu-Kush  and  its  offshoots.  The  Hindu-Kush 
extends  in  a  northeast  and  southwest  direction 
for  about  400  miles  to  the  Irak  and  Shibar  passes, 
where  it  assumes  the  name  of  Koh-i-Baba.  Its 
highest  peaks  are  over  20,000  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  the  passes  of  Irak  and  Shibar  on  the  route 
from  Afghan  Turkestan  to  Kabul  are  12,000  feet 
and  8000  feet  high  respectively.  The  Koh-i-Baba 
chain  branches  off  into  two  ranges,  the  Safed- 
Koh  and  Siah-Koh.  Another  branch  is  sent  off 
by  the  Hindu-Kush  above  the  Sirak  Pass,  which 
is  called  the  Paghman  Mountains.  They  run  in 
a  southwestern  direction,  and  eventually  unite 
with  the  Suleiman  Mountains,  which  traverse 
the  eastern  part  of  Afghanistan.  Besides  the 
above  mentioned  principal  chains,  there  are  many 
secondary  ranges  and  single  mountains  too  nu- 
merous to  describe. 

The  principal  rivers  of  Afghanistan  are  the 
Heri-Rud,  which  flows  through  the  Herat  Valley ; 
the  Helmand,  the  largest  river  of  Afghanistan, 
which  rises  near  the  Bamian  Valley  and  flows 
in  a  general  southwestern  direction,  entering  the 
Liake  of  Hamun ;  the  Kabul,  a  tributary  of  the 


Indus,  and  the  Amu-Daria  (Oxus),  which  forms 
the  northern  boundary  of  Afghanistan. 

The  climate  is  generally  healthful  and  dry,  al- 
though there  are  great  variations  of  temperature, 
which  rises  as  high  as  100  degrees  in  the  summer 
and  falls  as  low  as  10  degrees  in  the  winter. 
The  rainfall  is  very  scanty,  even  during  the 
rainy  season,  and  for  agricultural  purposes  a 
system  of  irrigation,  called  karez,  is  maintained. 
It  consists  of  subterranean  channels  connecting 
the  springs  with  one  another,  by  which  the  water 
is  brought  to  the  surface. 

The  mineral  deposits  of  Afghanistan  are  sup- 

Eosed  to  be  very  rich,  but  so  far  the  expectations 
ave  not  been  realized.  Iron,  lead,  and  sulphur 
are  worked  on  a  small  scale,  and  gold  is  found 
in  small  quantities  in  some  of  the  hills  and 
rivers,  while  precious  stones  are  known  to  exist 
in  Badakhshan. 

The  flora  is  very  rich  in  the  valleys,  while  the 
mountains  are  all  barren,  except  those  in  the 
north,  which  are  covered  with  forests  to  an  ele- 
vation of  10,000  feet.  The  main  products  are 
wheat,  corn,  rice,  grapes,  sugar,  tobacco,  and 
cotton.  The  country  is  especially  famous  for  it» 
fruits,  which  include  apples,  pomegranates,  and 
peaches  of  an  excellent  quality.  Vegetables  are 
also  grown  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  a  very 
important  product  is  the  asafcetida,  a  resinous 
gum  exported  in  large  quantities  to  India. 

The  fauna  includes  the  leopard,  wolf,  bear, 
cheeta,  hyena,  jackal,  various  gazelles,  and 
wild  asses'  Ajnong  the  domestic  animals  may 
be  mentioned  the  horse,  the  dromedary,  ass,  cow, 
two  kinds  of  sheep,  and  the  goat. 

AoRictXTUBE  AND  TRADE.  The  soil  of  Afghan- 
istan, where  it  is  fit  for  agriculture,  is  generally 
very  fertile  and  in  most  cases  yields  two  crops 
a  year.  Wlieat,  barley,  peas,  and  beans  are  sown 
late  in  the  fall  and  ripen  in  the  summer,  while 
rice,  millet,  and  corn  are  sown  in  the  spring 
and  harvested  in  autumn.  The  breeding  of 
domestic  animals  is  carried  on  extensively, 
and  wool  forms  one  of  the  chief  exports  to  India. 
Owing  to  the  practical  absence  of  any  manufac- 
turing industries,  the  exports  of  Afghanistan 
are  confined  largely  to  raw  products,*  such  as 
wool,  cattle,  silk,  and  dried  fruit.  Some  rugs, 
felts,  and  silk  articles  are  produced  on  a  small 
scale.  The  trade  is  chiefly  with  India  and  Bok- 
hara. The  mountainous  character  of  the  coun- 
try makes  the  use  of  wheeled  vehicles  in  most 
cases  impossible,  and  merchandise  is  usually  car- 
ried on  camels  or  ponies. 

Ethnoobaphy.  The  Afghans,  or  Pathans, 
speaking  a  language  called  Pukhtu,  or  Pushtu, 
form  three-fifths  of  the  population  of  Afghanis- 
tan. They  are  of  mixed  ancestry,  although  the 
Indie  affinities  of  their  language  indicate  a 
preponderance  of  Aryan  blood  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean stock.  They' are  not  Semites,  as  some 
authorities  have  believed,  their  national  claim 
to  an  Israelitish  descent  being  an  afterthought 
based  upon  the  occasional  appearance  among 
them  of  Jewish  traits.  Besides  a  dash  of  Sem- 
itic blood,  they  have  in  all  probability  inherited 
some  of  a  different  sort  from  the  earlier  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country,  who  may  have  been  akin  to 
the  Dravidians  of  India.  Among  the  principal 
tribes  are  the  Duranis  of  the  west  and  south, 
Ghilzais  in  the  east,and  theYusufzais  and  Afridis 
on  the  Indian  frontier.  Less  important  Afghan 
tribes  are  the  Swatis,  Waziris,  Kakars,  Khostis, 
etc.    Some  other  peoples  of  Afghanistan,  such  as- 
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the  Tajiks,  Hindkis,  Jats,  Aimaks,  and  Hazaras 
(Mongolians),  are  not  Afghans,  while  the  Kizil- 
bashes  are  largely  Persianized  Turks.  The 
Afghans  -were  already  well  established  in  their 
present  habitat  when  the  Greeks  reached  India 
in  the  fourth  century  B.C.  Most  of  the  Afghan 
and  allied  peoples  are  agriculturists,  but  the 
dominant  tribes  compel  the  inferior  ones  to  do 
the  work.  Physically  the  Afghans  are  well  de- 
veloped, and  are  of  a  very  warlike  disposition. 
Nearly  all  the  tribes  scattered  along  the  east 
of  Afghanistan  and  the  northwest  frontier  of 
India  are  within  the  sphere  of  British  influence. 
The  population,  according  to  the  statistics  avail- 
able, is  about  five  millions. 

GovEBNMENT.  The  government  of  Afghanis- 
tan is  a  semi-feudal  monarchy.  The  ruler  is 
known  as  the  Ameer.  The  country  has  but  a 
loose  governmental  organization,  and  the  author- 
ity of  the  Ameer  varies  with  the  personality  of 
the  ruler;  many  of  the  tribes  still  preserve  a 
more  or  less  turbulent  and  independent  existence. 
The  depredations  of  the  border  tribes  on  Indian 
territory  have  afforded  the  British  Indian  govern- 
ment excnse  and  opportunity  for  pushing  for- 
ward the  military  frontier.  The  warlike  Afridis 
and  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  Pathan 
tribes  are  now  under  British  control.  Frequent 
conflicts  occur  between  the  British  troops  sta- 
tioned on  the  northwest  frontier,  particularly 
those  of  the  Pashawar  district  in  the  Punjab, 
and  the  Pathan  and  Afridi  tribes  of  Afghanistan. 
The  latter  are  of  greater  political  consequence 
because  of  their  location,  the  importance  of  the 
Khyber  Pass  to  India,  and  the  necessity  of  main- 
taining a  clear  road  from  India  to  Kabul. 

The  Ameer  is  an  hereditary  prince,  and  his 
power  is  absolute.  The  whole  country  is  divided 
for  administrative  purposes  into  the  four  prov- 
inces of  Kabul,  Turkestan,  Herat,  and  Kandahar 
and  the  district  of  Badakhshan  and  its  depend- 
encies, administered  by  governors.  The  native 
code  of  laws  is  more  or  less  equitable,  but  is  not 
strictly  enforced.  The  revenue  is  exacted  in 
kind,  and  varies  according  to  the  condition  of 
the  crops.  The  Ameer  receives  an  annual  sub- 
sidy of  1,800,000  rupees  from  the  Indian  govern- 
ment. Afghanistan  has  a  regular  army  modeled 
after  European  fashion.  Its  strength  is  not  ac- 
curately known,  but  it  is  estimated  at  44,000, 
including  7000  cavalry.  There  is  an  arsenal,  and 
an  ammunition  factory  at  Kabul  is  equipped 
with  English  machinery.  The  medium  of  ex- 
change is  the  rupee.  There  is  a  mint  at  Kabul 
under  the  supervision  of  an  Englishman,  but  its 
operation  is  very  limited.  Instruction  is  sup- 
plied by  the  Mohammedan  schools.  The  chief 
cities  of  Afghanistan  are  Kabul,  Kandahar,  and 
Herat.  Among  the  towns  of  Afghan  Turkestan 
are  Balkh,  Kunduz,  Maimene,  Andkhui,  Tash- 
kurgan,  Aktcha,  and  Mezar-i-Sherif. 

HisTOBY.  The  country  now  known  as  Afghan- 
istan was  embraced  in  the  ancient  Aria.  It  was 
a  part  of  the  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
who  founded  Alexandria  Arion,  the  modern  Her- 
at, and  also,  it  is  supposed,  the  modem  Kanda- 
har and  a  settlement  near  Kabul.  Its  masters 
changed  many  times  in  the  waves  of  conquest 
that  rolled  over  Asia.  On  the  decline  of  the 
Bagdad  caliphate  it  was  included  in  the  domains 
of  the  Samanides,  one  of  the  many  independent 
dynasties  that  then  arose  in  the  Mohammedan 
world.  The  Samanide  princes  were  overthrown 
bv  a  Turkish  tribe,  who  founded  the  Ghnznevide 


dynasty,  and  Afghanistan  was  a  part  of  their 
realm  until  the  fall  of  the  Ghaznevides  in  1186. 
It  was  overrun  by  the  conquering  Mongols  of 
Genghis  Khan  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
fourteenth  it  was  subjugated  by  the  great  Tar- 
tar conqueror  Timur.  In  1504  Baber,  a  de- 
scendant of  Timur  and  founder  of  the  Mogul 
empire,  made  Kabul  his  first  capital,  and  Afghan- 
istan remained  a  part  of  that  empire  until  its 
decline.  In  1722  Mahmud,  an  Afghan  chief- 
tain, invaded  Persia,  captured  Ispahan,  and 
dealt  a  permanent  blow  to  the  prosperity  of  that 
famous  capital;  but  a  few  years  later  the 
Afghans  were  defeated  and  driven  out  by  Nadir 
Kuli,  a  Persian  soldier  of  fortune,  who  became 
by  his  g^eat  ability  Shah  of  Persia,  and  the  last 
of  the  conquerors  of  Afghanistan.  After  the 
assassination  of  Nadir  Shah  (1747),  one  of  his 
ofScers,  Ahmed  (see  Ahued  Shah),  founded 
the  Durani  dynasty  in  Afghanistan,  and  that 
country  has  since  maintained  an  independent 
existence.  Ahmed  made  considerable  conquests 
in  India,  and  maintained  a  mastery  over  the 
Sikhs  and  Mahrattas,  but  established  no  per- 
manent sovereignty.  The  Durani  dynasty  fell 
in  1809,  and  Shah  Sujah,  the  grandson  of  Ahmed, 
became  an  exile. 

Upon  the  fall  of  Shah  Sujah  anarchy  ensued,  a 
condition  not  unfamiliar  to  the  warlike  and  rest- 
less Afghan  tribes.  The  statesmanlike  Dost  Mo- 
hammed succeeded  in  establishing  his  authority 
over  the  eastern  part  of  the  country  with  Kabul 
as  his  capital.  Shah  Sujah  from  his  asylum  in 
India  carried  on  intrigues  for  the  restoration  of 
his  sovereignty,  and  succeeded  in  making  an  alli- 
ance with  Runjeet  Singh,  the  Sikh  ruler.  A  small 
subsidy  was  also  obtained  from  the  Anglo-Indian 
government,  and  Afghanistan  was  invaded.  The 
only  result  was  to  involve  the  Afghans  and  the 
Sikhs  in  unprofitable  warfare,  while  Sujah  soon 
returned  to  India.  When  Lord  Auckland  became 
Governor-General  of  India,  he  declared  a  policy 
of  non-interference  in  questions  concerning  the 
native  states;  but  in  direct  contradiction  of  this 
declaration,  in  1838  his  government  actually 
undertook  to  restore  Sujah,  alleging  that  Dost 
Mohammed  had  attacked  Great  Britain's  ally, 
Ttunieet  Singh;  an  attack,  it  may  be  noted,  for 
which  there  had  certainly  been  reason  enough. 
It  was  further  alleged  that  the  military  opera- 
tions of  the  Afghans  had  betrayed  a  hostile  pur- 
pose toward  India;  and  that  Shah  Sujah,  as  the 
rightful  heir  to  the  Afghan  throne,  had  placed 
himself  under  British  protection.  The  British 
forces  advanced  through  the  Bolan  Pass  to  Kan- 
dahar, where  Shah  Sujah  formally  claimed  pos- 
session of  the  country.  On  July  21,  1839,  the 
army  encamped  before  Ghazni,  and  after  some 
hard  fighting  that  fortress  was  taken.  On  Au- 
gust 7,  Shah  Sujah,  with  the  British  forces,  en- 
tered Kabul,  and  the  conquest  was  regarded  as 
complete. 

In  this,  however,  as  in  all  their  dealings  with 
the  Afghans,  the  British  showed  an  entire  mis- 
understanding of  the  nature  of  the  country  and 
the  character  of  the  people.  The  land  had  been 
invaded,  but  was  by  no  means  conquered.  Dost 
Mohammed  had  surrendered  to  the  English;  but 
his  son,  Akbar  Khan,  was  actively  engaged  in  a 
conspiracy,  of  which  the  British  envoy,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Macnaghten,  and  his  successor,  Sir  Alexan- 
der Rurnes,  were  not  aware  until  it  was  too  late. 
Early  in  the  winter  of  1841,  when  help  from 
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India  was  impossible,  the  outbreak  took  place 
at  Kabtil.  Burnes,  Macnaghten,  and  several 
British  oiRcera  were  slain.  It  was  then  agreed 
that  the  invaders  should  leave  the  country; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  Akbar  Kban  and  his 
confederates  stipulated  to  provide  an  escort  and 
make  other  necessary  arrangements  for  the  re- 
treat. Depending  on  these  promises,  the  British 
army  left  Kabul  on  January  6,  1842,  in  order 
to  return  by  the  Khyber  Pass  into  India;  but 
neither  escort  nor  provisions  were  supplied  by 
the  Afghan  leaders,  and  the  severity  of  the  sea- 
son increased  the  misery  of  the  retreat.  The 
fanatical  tribes  of  the  districts  harassed  the 
flanks  apd  rear  of  the  army.  To  escape  total 
destruction,  the  women  and  children,  together 
with  the  married  men,  surrendered  to  Akbar 
.  Khan,  and  out  of  the  16,000  souls  that  had  set 
out  from  Kabul,  onl^  one  man  (Dr.  Brydon)  es- 
caped to  carry  the  dismal  tidings  to  General  Sale, 
who  still  held  his  position  at  Jelalabad.  Almost 
against  his  own  will,  the  new  Governor-General, 
Lord  Ellenborough,  sent  other  forces  into 
Afghanistan.  General  Kott  held  out  at  Kanda- 
har, while  General  Pollock,  at  the  head  of  the 
invading  army,  forced  the  Khyber  Pass,  relieved 
General  Sale,  and  effected  a  victorious  march  to 
Kabul,  which  he  entered  in  September.  The 
English  officers  and  the  women  who  had 
surrendered  as  prisoners  to  Akbar  Khan  were 
restored  to  liberty,  and  soon  afterward  the  troops 
marched  back  to  India.  It  was  believed  that 
the  Afghans  were  deprived  of  all  power  to  con- 
federate against  the  government  of  India;  but 
this  conclusion  was  too  hasty,  for  in  1846  they 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  Sikhs  against  the 
British,  Dost  Mohammed  being  released  and 
permitted  to  reoccupy  his  throne.  After  the 
decisive  battle  of  Gujerat  (February  21,  1849), 
the  Sikhs  were  forsaken  by  the  Afghans,  and  Dost 
Mohammed,  with  about  16,000  men,  fled  over  the 
Indus.  After  this  period.  Dost  Mohammed  devot- 
ed his  attention  almost  exclusively  to  the  consoli- 
dation of  his  dominions,  governing  well,  and  al- 
ways seeking  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with 
the  Anglo-Indian  government.  He  died  in  1863, 
appointing  Shere  Ali,  one  of  his  younger  sons, 
as  his  heir.  At  first  the  choice  was  acquiesced 
in  by  the  sixteen  sons  of  Dost  Mohammed,  a 
large  number  of  whom  were  governors  of  prov- 
inces; but  disputes  followed,  which  for  many 
years  kept  Afghanistan  in  a  state  of  anarchy. 
(See  Kabul.)  The  British  government  of  India 
had  recognized  Shere  Ali  at  Jiis  accession,  and  it 
was  the  policy  of  Lord  Lawrence's  administration 
in  India  to  abstain  from  any  interference  with 
Afghan  affairs.  Lord  Mayo  assumed  a  like 
attitude.  The  claims  of  Shere  Ali's  son  Yakub 
to  share  in  the  government  were  ignored,  and 
in  1870  he  headed  a  rebellion  against  his  father; 
but  in  the  following  year  a  reconciliation  was 
effected  through  the  intervention  of  England. 
In  1869  it  was  settled  between  England  and  Rus- 
sia that  all  the  territory  between  the  Amu- 
Daria  and  the  Hindu-Kush  should  be  treated 
as  part  of  Afghanistan.  The  British  conserva- 
tive government  which  came  into  power  in 
1874  was  totally  opposed  to  the  poli<^  of  non- 
interference, and  the  Indian  government  was 
ordered  to  insist  upon  the  reception  of  a  British 
resident  at  Kabul.  This  demand  was  made  im- 
peratively in  1878,  when  a  Russian  mission  had 
been  received.  The  Afghans,  remembering 
Burnes  and  Macnaghten  and  their  double  deal- 


ing, were  bitterly  opposed  to  any  more  British 
residents,  and  the  refusal  of  the  Ameer  to  receive 
the  mission  led  to  the  second  Afghan  war,  which 
in  many  ways  was  a  repetition  of  the  first, 
although  the  disasters  were  somewhat  mitigated. 
The  British  invading  columns  forced  the  Khyber 
Pass  and  were  victorious  at  the  Peiwar  Pass, 
and  occupied  Jelalabad  before  the  end  of  1878. 
In  January,  1879,  they  entered  Kandahar.  A 
few  weeks  later  Shere  Ali  died,  and  his  rebel- 
lious son,  Yakub,  whose  cause  had  been  taken  up 
by  the  British,  was  proclaimed  Ameer  and  con- 
cluded the  Treaty  of  Gandamak  with  them  in  May. 
It  was  provided  that  there  should  be  a  British 
resident  at  Kabul,  and  that  Great  Britain  should 
defend  Afghanistan  against  foreign  aggression, 
the  Ameer  receiving  a  subsidy.  The  Kuram, 
Pishin,  and  Sibi  valleys  became  British  terri- 
tory, and  the  Khyber  Pass  came  under  British 
control. 

The  peace  did  not  last.  In  September  of  the 
same  year  there  was  a  revolt  in  the  capital,  the 
British  resident.  Sir  Louis  Cavagnari,  and  his 
suite  were  murdered,  and  the  British  troops, 
which  were  on  the  point  of  withdrawing  from  the 
country,  were  compelled  to  renew  the  campaign. 
The  Kabul  army  under  General  Roberts  was  the 
strongest  column  and  held  the  key  to  the  situa- 
tion. General  Burrows  was  defeated  by  the 
Afghans  in  July,  1880,  and  compelled  to  retreat 
to  Kandahar,  which  seemed  likely  to  be  captured. 
It  was  saved  by  the  brilliant  march  of  General 
Roberts  with  a  strong  force  from  the  main  army, 
a  march  which  won  for  him  a  peerage  with  the 
title  Lord  Roberts  of  Kandahar.  Abd-ur-Rah- 
man  (q.v.)  having  been  accepted  as  Ameer  by 
the  Afghan  chiefs,  was  recognized  by  Great  Brit- 
ain; which  abandoned  its  claim  to  maintain  a 
permanent  mission  at  Kabul  and  agreed  to  pay 
to  the  Ameer  an  annual  subsidy  of  12  lakhs  of 
rupees  (about  $400,000).  Abd-ur-Rahman  estab- 
lished his  government  firmly  and  maintained  a 
good  understanding  with  Great  Britain  while  not 
antagonizing  Russia.  In  1803  he  concluded  the 
Durand  agreement  with  the  Indian  government, 
in  which  he  recognized  the  Chitral,  Bajaur,  and 
Swat  as  within  the  sphere  of  British  influence 
and  withdrew  his  pretensions  to  Waziristan. 
Great  Britain  in  return  abandoned  its  claims 
upon  Kaflristan  which  was  subsequently  occupied 
by  the  Afghan  forces,  and  increased  its  subsidy  to 
18  lakhs  (about  $600,000).  Abd-ur-Rahman  died 
October  1,  1901,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Habib  Ullah  (q.v.).  On  March  21,  1005,  the 
Ameer  signed  a  treaty  with  the  British  commis- 
sioner, Mr.  Louis  Dane,  providing  for  a  contin- 
uance of  the  terms  of  the  agreement  of  1803. 

BlBi,looRA.PRY.  Bellew,  Races  of  Afghanistan 
( London,  1880 ) ,  Oliver,  Pathan  and  Bilock  ( Lon- 
don, 1890).  Among  works  on  the  history  of  the 
country  may  be  noted:  Malleson,  History  of  Af- 
ghanistan (London,  1879) ;  Wheeler,  A  Short 
History  of  India  and  of  the  Frontier  States  of 
Afghanistan  (London,  1880);  Grant,  Cassell's 
Illustrated  History  of  India  (Volumes  I.  and  II., 
London,  1877 ) ;  Lord  Roberts,  Forty-nine  Years 
in  India  (London,  1897);  Forbes,  The  Afghan 
Wars  (London,  1892) ;  Hanna,  The  Second  Afghan 
War,  1878-1880,  Volume  I.  (London,  1899) ;  Bel- 
lew,  Afghanistan  and  the  Afghans  {London,  1879), 
and  Walker,  Afghanistan  ( London,  1885 ) ,  a  some- 
what prejudiced  English  view.  On  Afghanistan  as 
a  buff'er  State  between  Russia  andGreat  Britain  in 
Asia:  Marvin,  The  Russians  at  the  Gates  of  Herat 
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(New  York,  1885)  ;  Rodcnbough,  Afghanistan 
and  the  Anglo-Russian  Dispute  (New  York, 
1885),  which  contains  a  list  of  authorities;  Cur- 
zon,  Russia  in  Central  Asia  (London,  1899), 
which  contains  a  bibliography;  Colquhoun,  Rus- 
sia Against  India  (New  York,  1900).  Consult 
also:  MacMahon,  The  Southern  Borderlands  of 
Afghanistan  (London,  1897)  ;  Gray,  At  the 
Court  of  the  Ameer  (ib.,  1895)  ;  Gore,  Lights  and 
Shades  of  Hill  Life  in  the  Afghan  and  Hindu 
Highlands  of  the  Punjab  (ib.,  1896)  ;  Olafsen, 
Through  the  Unknown  Pamirs  (ib.,  1904). 

AFHraEB,  a'flng-er,  Bernhard  (1813-82). 
A  German  sculptor,  born  at  Nuremberg,  Bavaria. 
He  studied  the  works  of  old  German  sculpture 
there,  was  for  a  time  a  silversmith,  and  in  1840 
began  instruction  under  Ranch  at  Berlin.  In 
portrait  medallions  and  works  of  a  religious 
character  he  was  particularly  successful.  There 
is  an  Arndt  memorial  by  him  at  Bonn,  a  univer- 
sity memorial  at  Greifswald,  and  a  statue  of 
Newton  in  the  National  Museum,  Pesth. 

APITTN  -  KABA  -  HISSAB,  ft'f*-!55n'k4-ra'- 
hls-sar'  (Turk.,  Opium  Black  Castle).  A  city  of 
Anatolia,  Asiatic  Turkey,  170  miles  northeast 
of  Smyrna  (Map:  Turkey  in  Asia,  D  3).  It  is 
surrounded  by  rocky  hills,  on  one  of  which  are 
found  the  ruins  of  a  castle.  The  town  contains 
several  mosques  and  Armenian  churches.  It 
manufactures  woolen  carpets  and  opium,  the 
latter  being  one  of  the  chief  articles  of  commerce, 
from  which  the  town  derives  its  name.  The 
trade  is  considerable.  The  town  is  connected 
by  rail  with  Smyrna,  Constantinople,  and  Ko- 
nieh.     Pop.,  about  20,000. 

A7BAGK>LA,  a'fr&-g5l&.  A  city  in  south 
Italy,  five  miles  northeast  of  Naples,  noted  for 
the  "manufacture  of  straw  goods.  Pop.,  1881, 
19,000;   1901,  22,438. 

AFBAIHITS,  Lvcnrs.  A  Roman  poet  and 
playwright,  who  lived  about  100  B.C.  He  was 
praised  by  Cicero  and  Quintilian  for  the  excel- 
lence of  his  plays,  only  the  titles  and  a  few 
fragments  of  which  survive.  They  are  collected 
by  Ribbeck,  Comicorum  Komanorum  Fragmenta 
(Leipzig,  1898). 

AF'BICA  (Lat.  Africa,  from  Afer,  inhabitant 
of  Africa;  of  uncertain  derivation,  possibly  of 
Phoenician  origin.  It  seems  to  have  been  origin- 
ally the  designation  of  Carthage,  as  the  colony 
ot  Tyre,  and  later  extended  to  the  whole  con- 
tinent. It  is  certain  that  the  name  Africa  was 
first  applied  to  the  neighborhood  of  Carthage — 
the  part  first  known  to  the  Romans — and 
Afrygah,  or  Afrikiyah,  is  still  applied  by  the 
Arabs  to  the  land  of  Tunis).  A  continent  of 
the  eastern  hemisphere,  and  in  point  of  size  the 
second  of  the  great  land  divisions  of  the  globe, 
with  an  area  of  about  11,250,000  square  miles,  ex- 
clusive of  island?.  The  continent  ranks  third  in 
size  only  by  virtue  of  an  unwarranted  composite 
naming  of  the  American  continents.  Africa  is  an 
independent  continent  in  even  less  degree  than  is 
either  of  the  two  Americas,  for  it  forms  the  south- 
westerly extension  of  the  Old  World  land-mass, 
and  it  lies  in  close  proximity  to  Asia  and  Europe, 
with  both  of  which  continents  it  has,  during  long 
periods  of  past  geological  time,  been  intimately 
united  by  broad  isthmuses.  In  form  Africa  con- 
sists of  two  parts,  a  northern  ellipsoid,  with  an 
east  and  west  longitudinal  axis,  comprising  the 


Sahara-Sudan  region,  and  a  southern  triangular 
limb  attached  to  the  southern  side  of  the  eastern 
half  of  the  northern  portion,  and  consisting  of 
the  Congo  region  and  the  South  African  high- 
lands.  Somewhat  north  of  the  middle  point  of  the 
eastern  side  of  the  continent,  a  massive  triangu- 
lar projection,  the  Somali  Peninsula,  extends  al- 
most 1000  miles  toward  the  Indian  Peninsula  of 
Asia.  The  extreme  length  of  Africa  from  Cape 
Blanco  in  Tunis  (lat.  37°  20'  N.) ,  its  most  north- 
erly point,  to  its  southern  termination.  Cape 
Agulhas  (lat.  34°  51'  S.),  is  about  5000  miles  in 
an  almost  north  and  south  direction;  and  its 
greatest  width  from  its  western  outpost.  Cape 
Verde  (long.  17°  30'  VV.),  to  its  eastern  apex, 
Ras  Hafun,  on  Cape  Guardafui  (long.  51°  28' 
£.),  is  about  4500  miles  in  an  almost  west  and 
east  direction.  The  northern  and  southern  points 
of  the  continent  are  almost  equidistant  from 
the  equator;  so  that  Africa,  compared  with 
South  America,  has  a  greater  proportion  of  its 
area  situated  in  the  torrid  zone. 

At  its  northeast  corner,  by  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez,  Africa  has  a  geographic  union  ninety  miles 
wide  with  Asia.  Until  a  comparatively  recent  pe- 
riod it  had  a  much  closer  union,  for  the  Red'  Sea 
and  the  Gulf  of  Aden  now  occupy  the  deep,  narrow 
basin  of  a  rift  valley  that  has  been  formed  since 
Pliocene  time.  On  the  north,  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  separates  Africa  from  Europe  by  a  wide  and 
deep  basin  that  is  restricted  at  its  western  end, 
so  that  the  shores  of  Spain  and  Morocco  ap- 
proach to  within  about  nine  miles  of  each  other. 
This  northern  Mediterranean  coast  is  broken 
only  by  the  broad  and  shallow  embayment  that 
holds  the  gulfs  of  Cabes  and  Sidra.  The  west- 
ern extension,  from  Gibraltar  to  Cape  Palmas, 
projects  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  with  a  regular- 
ly rounded  const  line  that  is  almost  unbroken  by 
bays  or  peninsulas,  capes  Blanco  and  Verde  being 
inconspicuous  projections.  From  Cape  Palmas 
the  coast  runs  eastward  along  the  north  shore 
of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  for  about  1200  miles  to 
Kamerun  and  thence  in  an  undulating  line,  slight- 
ly east  of  south,  for  nearly  3000  miles  to  Cape 
Agulhas  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  conti- 
nent, where  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  oceans  meet. 
The  eastern  coast  of  the  southern  limb,  washed 
by  the  Indian  Ocean,  extends  from  Cape  Agulhas 
with  gentle  curves  for  3600  miles  to  Cape  Guar- 
dafui at  the  apex  of  the  Somali  Peninsula. 

The  coast  line  of  Africa  is  peculiar  in  that 
it  presents  a  remarkably  even  front,  almost  un- 
broken by  bays  and  peninsulas,  contrasting 
strongly  in  this  respect  with  the  coast  lines  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America,  but  resembling 
that  of  South  America.  The  length  of  the  coast 
line  of  Africa,  18,400  miles,  bears  a  smaller 
proportion  to  the  shortest  possible  periphery  of 
a  regular  figure  of  its  own  area  (the  proportion 
is  1 .8  to  1 )  than  does  that  of  any  other  continent. 
The  only  irregular  portion  of  the  coast  line  is 
on  the  northern  edge,  where  the  Atlas  Mountains 
send  spurs  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  This 
regularity  of  the  shore  line  is  undoubtedly  due 
to  the  plateau  character  and  the  stability  of  the 
larger  part  of  the  continent,  which  during  great 
periods  of  geological  time  has  stood  emerged 
at  approximately  the  same  level  above  the  ocean. 

Islands.  In  connection  with  the  regularity 
of  the  coast  line,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  the 
small  number  of  islands  adjacent  to  this  conti- 
nent, and  also  the  small  proportion  of  these  that 
have  any  physical  relations  with  the  mainland. 
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Madagascar,  off  the  eastern  coast,  is  the  only 
large  island  near  the  continent ;  it  was  at  a  dis- 
tant period  of  geological  time  an  integral  part 
of  the  mainland,  but  it  is  now  separated  from  it 
by  the  Mozambique  Channel,  which  appears  to 
be  a  rift  valley  analogous  to  that  of  the  Red 
Sea.  The  Seychelles,  the  islands  in  the  vicinity 
of  Zanzibar  ( Mafia,  Zanzibar,  and  Pemba ) ,  and 
Socotra,  off  tlie  apex  of  the  Somali  Peninsula, 
may  be  considered  as  fragments  of  the  conti- 
nental mass,  while  many  of  the  small  islands 
along  the  east  coast,  including  those  in  the  Red 
Sea,  are  of  volcanic  and  coral  reef  origin,  and 
rise  apparently  from  submerged  portions  of  the 
'Continental  plateau.  On  the  Mediterranean 
coast  the  islands  of  Jerba  and  Kerkenoa  in  the 
■Gulf  of  Cabes  were  formerly  united  to  the  main- 
land, and  in  past  geological  times  even  the  island 
of  Sicily  was  part  of  a  chain  of  folded  moun- 
tains that  extended  from  the  Tunisian  highlands 
northeastwardly  across  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
Off  the  western  extension,  the  Madeira,  Canary, 
and  Cape  Verde  archipelagoes  are  of  volcanic 
origin,  and  appear  to  lie  on  the  outer  submerged 
slope  of  the  continent,  perhaps  marking  lines 
of  folding  and  fracture  that  are  extended  under 
the  ocean  level.  The  Bissagos  group,  thirty  in 
number,  lying  a  short  distance  south  of  Cape 
Yerde,  are  small  fragments  of  the  mainland. 
From  the  Bissagos  group,  the  coast  is  free  from 
islands  as  far  as  the  head  of  the  Bight  of  Biafra, 
where  four  volcanic  islands,  Fernando  Po,  Prince, 
St.  Thomas,  and  Annobon,  extend  in  a  southwest- 
ward  direction  from  Mount  Kamerun  on  the 
coast.  Southward  from  this  point  the  coast  has 
but  few  islands,  and  these  of  small  size,  all  the 
way  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  and  this  same 
condition,  in  even  more  marked  degree,  is  con- 
tinued along  the  eastern  coast  for  2500  miles  to 
the  island  of  Mafia.  The  small  extent  of  Africa's 
island  territory  is  expressed  by  its  proportion  to 
the  mainland  area,  which  is  as  1  to  48. 

ToPOGBAPHT.  The  typical  expression  of  Afri- 
can topography  is  that  of  a  plateau  that  rises 
here  and  there  by  successive  terraces  to  increas- 
ing elevations  up  to  and  beyond  4000  feet,  which 
altitude  is  the  general  level  of  the  highland  re- 
gion that  covers  a  large  part  of  the  southern  and 
eastern  portion  of  the  continent.  The  edges 
of  the  continental  mass  are  as  a  rule  somewhat 
more  elevated  than  is  the  interior,  and  the  pla- 
teau rims  approach  close  to  the  sea.  Only  along 
the  eastern  part  of  the  Mediterranean  shore  and 
along  that  part  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  between 
Cape  Juby,  near  the  Canaries,  and  Freetown, 
can  there  be  said  to  exist  a  coastal  plain  that 
extends  for  any  considerable  distance  toward 
the  interior.  Swampy  districts  of  limited  extent 
are  found  along  the  upper  Guinea  shore  and  on 
the  east  coast  about  the  mouths  of  the  Zambezi 
River,  and  a  lowland  borders  the  south  side  of 
the  Somali  Peninsula.  The  mean  elevation  of 
Africa,  obtained  by  a  reduction  of  all  irregulari- 
ties of  the  surface,  has  been  estimated  to  be  about 
2100  feet,  which  is  about  equal  to  that  of  South 
America  and  somewhat  less  than  that  of  North 
America,  while  it  is  greatly  exceeded  by  the  mean 
elevation  of  the  Eurasiatic  continent. 

The  topography  of  the  interior  presents  over 
large  areas  a  marked  uniformity  of  expression, 
though  different  regions  exhibit  distinctive  fea- 
tures. The  general  plateau  character  of  the 
surface  is  broken  in  the  interior  of  the  continent 
bf  four  areas  of  depression  which  in  the  south 


and  north  are  occupied  by  basins  of  internal 
drainage.  In  the  southern  highland  is  the  Ka- 
lahari-Ngami  Desert  (altitude  2250-3000  feet)  ; 
the  central  plateau  falls  toward  its  middle  to 
form  the  Congo  Basin  (altitude  600-1600  feet)  ; 
in  the  central  Sudan  the  Lake  Chad  (altitude 
900  feet)  and  Bodele  (altitude  500  feet)  depres- 
sions receive  the  drainage  of  a  great  interior 
region  that  has  no  outlet  to  the  sea;  and  in  the 
northwestern  Sahara  several  inclosed  basins  lie 
at  altitudes  of  from  4(X)  to  600  feet  above  the 
ocean. 

Africa  is  divided  topographically  into  the  fol- 
lowing regions:  (1)  the  elevated  Southeastern 
Highlands,  (2)  the  Sahara  and  Sudan  plateau  of 
lower  level  that  covers  the  entire  central  and 
most  of  the  northern  part  of  the  continent,  and 
(3)  the  narrow,  comparatively  small  area  of  the 
Atlas  Mountains  on  the  extreme  northwest  coast. 
On  the  whole,  the  general  slope  of  the  surface 
is  from  the  southeast  to  the  northwest. 

The  highest  portions  of  the  continent,  called 
the  Southeastern  Highlands,  lie  near  the  eastern 
coast  and  in  the  lower  end  of  the  southern  limb. 
They  are  limited  on  the  north  by  an  irregular 
line  that  may  be  drawn  from  Loanda  on  the  west 
coast,  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Kuanza,  east- 
ward to  Ankoro  on  the  Upper  Congo,  thence 
northward  to  Daruma,  and  through  Lado  and 
Kassala  to  Suakin  on  the  Red  Sea.  Northward 
from  Suakin  the  eastern  highland  is  continued 
as  a  narrow  ridge  of  lower  elevation  along  the 
western  shore  of  the  Red  Sea  almost  to  Cairo. 
This  great  highland  region  may  be  topographical- 
ly considered  to  form  the  backbone  of  the  conti- 
nent, though  it  is  scarcely  that  in  a  geologic 
sense,  for  the  rocks  of  which  it  is  composed  lie 
generally  horizontal,  and  the  differences  of  topog- 
raphy are  the  result  of  long  continued  erosion 
and  denudation  rather  than  of  mountain-making 
forces.  This  highland  has  an  elevation  of  over 
4000  feet,  and  above  this  height  rise  numerous 
isolated  and  grouped  peaks  to  altitudes  of  10,000 
feet  and  over.  The  majority  of  these  high  peaks 
are  remnants  of  a  dissected  plateau  of  still  high- 
er level,  while  others  are  volcanic  mountains 
that  rest  upon  the  table-land  and  rise  above  it  to 
still  greater  heights  of  from  12,000  to  20,000 
feet.  The  central  depression  of  the  Kalahari 
Desert  and  Ngami  Basin  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  highland,  and  the  deep  valleys  cut  by  the 
rivers  that  drain  this  interior  basin,  serve  to 
divide  this  southern  region  into  four  well-marked 
isolated  plateaus.  The  most  southerly  plateau 
occupies  the  Cape,  Natal,  Orange  River,  and 
Transvaal  colonies,  and  their  seaward  edges, 
known  as  the  Roggeveld,  Schnee,  Zwarte,  and 
Drakenberg  mountains,  rise  in  single  peaks  of 
flOOO  to  11,000  feet.  North  of  the  Transvaal, 
between  the  Limpopo  and  the  Zambezi  valleys, 
is  the  less  extensive  plateau  of  Matabeleland, 
with  an  average  level  of  4500  feet  and  a  single 
peak  (Mashona  Mountain,  7300  feet),  near  its 
eastern  edge.  On  the  western  side  of  the  conti- 
nent, between  the  Kalahari-Ngami  Basin  and  the 
Atlantic  coast  is  the  plateau  of  German  West 
Africa,  covering  Damara  and  Great  Namaqua- 
land.  This  plateau  rises  to  somewhat  lesser  sin- 
gle heights  than  does 'the  plateau  of  British 
South  Africa:  Kara  (6500  feet),  Awas  (6530 
feet),  and  Omatoka  (8700  feet).  Northward  of 
all  these,  and  extending  from  west  to  east 
through  Angola  and  British  Central  Africa  to 
the  vicinity  of  lakes  Nyassa  and  Tanganyika, 
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where  it.  joins  the  great  eastern  highland,  is  a 
broad  plateau  750  miles  wide  from  north  to 
south  and  1500  miles  from  west  to  east,  with  a 
general  elevation  of  3000  to  6000  feet.  This 
forms  the  divide  between  the  Ngami  and  Zambezi 
basins  on  the  south  and  the  Congo  waters  on  the 
north,  and  has  its  highest  points  on  the  west 
end  in  the  plateau  of  Bihe  (Lovili  Mountains, 
7800  feet),  and  at  the  eastern  end  in  the  plateau 
mountain  of  Chitane  (6500  feet)  near  Nyassa 
Lake.  Toward  the  south  it  slopes  gradually  to 
the  Ngami  and  Zambezi  basins,  and  toward  the 
north  it  falls  more  abruptly  to  the  Congo  region. 
Near  the  eastern  end  are  two  lakes,  Moero  or 
Meru  (3000  feet),  and  Bangweolo  (3700  feet), 
that  drain  into  the  Upper  Congo  River. 

Stretching  northward  from  the  Zambezi  River 
to  the  Red  Sea  is  that  great  eastern  highland 
which  attains  its  most  extensive  development 
just  south  of  the  equator  in  the  region  about  the 
Victoria  Nyanza.  Through  a  large  part  of  its 
extent  this  highland  maintains  an  elevation  of 
over  6000  feet,  which  in  Abyssinia  rises  over 
considerable  areas  to  heights  of  six,  eight,  and 
ten  thousand  feet.  The  main  highland  extends 
northward  nearly  to  Suakin,  and  a  narrow, 
interrupted  spur  reaches  eastward  from  lakes 
Abba  and  Zuway  to  the  apex  of  the  Somali  Pen- 
insula, with  peaks  declining  in  height  from 
Mount  Mulata  (9840  feet)  to  Oodobb  (4876  feet) 
at  Cape  Guardafui.  The  surface  of  this  eastern 
highland  is  traversed  longitudinally  by  a  great 
system  of  so-called  rift-valleys  that  constitute 
the  most  important  feature  of  EastAfrican  topog- 
raphy, and  with  which  is  associated  a  system 
of  great  lakes.  These  rift-valleys  mark  the 
course  of  parallel  cracks  in  the  earth's  crust,  be- 
tween which  the  surface  has  sunk  for  thousands 
of  feet,  forming  narrow,  elongated  depressions,  or 
broad  cafions,  with  precipitous  walls  that  rise 
to  the  broken  edges  of  the  high-level  plateau. 
In  these  rift-valleys  lie  the  majority  of  the  great 
African  lakes,  most  of  which,  consequently,  are 
of  elongated  form.  The  longest  of  these  rifts  has 
its  northern  end  in  Palestine,  in  the  Jordan 
and  Dead  Sea  valleys;  it  forms  the  Red  Sea 
Basin  southward  to  the  Straits  of  Bab-el-Man- 
deb,  where  it  is  joined  by  a  broader  rift  that 
comes  from  the  east,  forms  the  Gulf  of  Aden, 
and  continues  southwestward  through  French 
Somaliland  and  the  Galla  country  into  British 
East  Africa  to  lakes  Stephanie  and  Rudolf.  At 
this  point  the  rift-valley  divides.  One  branch 
continues  southward  to  beyond  Lake  Man- 
yara.  and  another  trends  westward  from  Lake 
Rudolf  to  Lake  Albert,  and  then  southward  to 
Lake  Shirwa  at  the  southern  end  of  the  eastern 
highland.  In  addition  to  these  great  rift-valleys 
there  are  many  smaller  fracture  lines  throughout 
the  entire  highlands  that  exercise  considerable 
control  over  the  smaller  drainage  features. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  rifts  are  found  the  high- 
est mountains,  and  in  general  the  courses  of  the 
great  rifts  mark  the  location  of  volcanic  peaks. 
The  massive,  snow-topped  Ruwenzori  Range, 
with  its  central  peak  rising  to  16,600  feet,  is 
among  the  most  important  of  African  mountain 
ranges,  and  it  appears  to  be  largely  of  volcanic 
or  laccolitic  origin.  Soflth  of  Lake  Albert  Ed- 
ward, on  the  eastern  side  of  the  western  rift- 
valley,  is  a  group  of  volcanic  mountains,  some 
of  which  are  active,  culminating  in  Mount  Ki- 
Tunga  (4350  feet).  The  most  extensive  volcanic 
district,  however,  lies  along  the  eastern   rift- 


valley  and  on  the  Abyssinian  highland.  Kili- 
manjaro (19,720  feet)  and  Kenia  (17,200  feet), 
two  isolated,  snow-clad,  volcanic  peaks,  rise 
from  the  eastern  margin  of  this  rift-valley  near 
its  southern  termination.  About  the  southern 
half  of  Lake  Rudolf  is  a  series  of  volcanic  peaks, 
where  several  active  cones  rise  2000  feet  above 
the  plains,  the  best  known  of  which  is  Teleki. 
Several  very  high  mountains  lie  between  Lake 
Rudolf  and  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  the  highest  of 
which  is  Mount  Elgon  (14,030  feet).  The  Abys- 
sinian highland  is  topped  by  massive  fields  of 
ancient  lava,  from  which  rise  extinct  volcanic 
peaks  to  heights  of  about  15,000  feet  (Mounts 
Dashan,  Abba-Yared,  etc.).  A  few  active  vol- 
canoes occur  on  the  northeastern  slopes  of  Abys- 
sinia, near  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  where  a 
chain  of  mountains  presents  summits  of  9000  to 
10,000  feet. 

The  great  topographical  feature  of  West  Cen- 
tral Africa  is  the  Congo  Basin,  equaling  in  area 
the  basin  of  the  Mississippi,  and  stretching 
from  lat.  12°  S.  to  lat.  6°  N.,  and  from  long. 
33°  to  about  16°  E.,  where  it  narrows  into  the 
restricted  valley  by  which  the  river  makes  its 
way  through  the  coastal  mountains  to  the  At- 
lantic Ocean.  The  whole  of  this  area  is  an  ele- 
vated plain,  sloping  gradually  from  all  sides 
toward  the  middle  west,  where  the  vast  outlet 
debouches,  in  lat.  6°  S.  It  presents  no  elevated 
regions  worthy  of  mention,  except  about  the 
borders.  The  southeast  watershed  is  not  high, 
nor  is  that  on  the  south,  which  separates  the 
Congo  waters  from  those  flowing  into  Lake  Ngami 
or  collected  by  the  Zambezi.  North  of  Lake  Tan- 
ganyika the  high  mountains  form  a  lofty  water- 
shed between  the  northeastern  sources  of  the 
Congo  and  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  and  a  line 
of  hills  sweeps  around  to  the  westward  in  the 
southern  Sudan,  and  are  continued  to  the  lofty 
Jebel-el-Marra,  in  Darfur,  whose  slopes  contri- 
bute the  remotest  northern  waters  of  the  Congo. 
The  high  ranges  of  Adamawa  and  the  coast 
mountains  separate  its  more  westerly  northern 
tributaries  from  the  Ogowe  and  other  coastal 
rivers.  The  mountains  which  separate  the  Con- 
go Basin  from  the  coast  are  rather  the  broken 
eroded  margin  of  the  continental  plateau  than 
true  mountoins,  and  few  if  any  peaks  exceed 
5000  feet  in  height. 

The  topo^aphical  division  of  Sudan  covers 
the  equatorial  area  between  the  watershed  of 
the  Congo  and  the  Sahara  Desert,  from  the  head- 
waters of  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal,  a  tributary  of  the 
Nile,  to  the  mountains  of  the  coast — that  is, 
the  drainage  basins  of  Lake  Chad  and  of  the 
Niger.  The  basin  of  Lake  Chad  is  an  inclosed 
area  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  continent,  its 
southern  margin  being  removed  but  a  few  hun- 
dred miles  from  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea. 
The  lake  itself  has  no  outlet,  and  lies  about  900 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  eastern  border  of  this 
basin  is  separated  from  the  Nile  waters  by  a  line 
of  highlands  which  continue  northward  across 
the  desert,  and  which  culminate  in  Darfur  in  the 
Marra  Mountains,  rising  some  7000  feet  above 
the  plain,  and  forming  a  watershed  for  eastern 
Sudan.  The  western  border  of  the  Chad  Basin  is 
formed  by  rocky  plateaus,  which  constitute  a  di- 
vide between  this  and  the  Niger  Basin ;  and  a  uni- 
form plain,  diversified  by  rocky  hills,  stretches 
westward  to  the  coast  mountains.  Large  por- 
tions of  the  Chad  Basin  are  dry  and  open,  while 
other  extensive  areas  are  forested  or  swampy. 
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pftssinK  northward  into  desert.  At  the  head  of 
the  Gulf  of  Guinea  are  the  Kamerun  Mountains, 
more  than  13,000  feet  high.  Further  westward 
along  the  coast  of  Upper  uuinea  there  are  moun- 
tains, but  of  no  great  height,  the  supposed  "Kong 
Kange"  of  old  geographies  having  been  proved 
non-existent.  The  highest  peaks  of  the  hinter- 
land of  Sierra  Leone  and  the  Mandingo  Moun- 
tains do  not  exceed  3500  feet,  except  in  the  Peak 
of  Komono  (4600  feet).  The  coast  of  Senegal 
is  flat;  that  more  southerly,  except  in  Liberia, 
swampy ;  all  the  rivers,  and  especially  the  Niger, 
form  extensive  deltas. 

The  region  of  arid  waste  lands  called  the 
Sahara  lies  between  the  Sudan  on  the  south  and 
the  Atlas  Mountains  and^the  Egyptian  coast  on 
the  north.  It  ia  a  part  of  an  and  belt  extending 
eastward  to  Baluchistan,  the  entire  area  meas- 
uring about  4,000,000  square  miles.  Of  this  area 
at  least  two-thirds  lies  west  of  Suez,  and  is 
known  in  general  as  the  Sahara.  It  is  all'  an 
elevated  plain,  into  which  many  valleys  have 
been  eroded  by  the  ancient  drainage  systems 
which  are  now  the  only  marked  topographical 
features  of  the  region.  The  whole  area  may, 
therefore,  be  divided  into  certain  regions,  limited 
by  natural  features.  First,  the  so-called  Ara- 
bian or  Nubian  Desert;  the  area  between  the 
Nile,  the  only  living  river  that  crosses  the  arid 
zone,  and  the  Red  Sea.  This  is  marked  in  its 
southern  portion  by  the  continuation  of  the  vol- 
canic uplands  of  Abyssinia,  which  lessen  in 
height  toward  the  north,  but  border  the  Red  Sea 
in  a  line  of  jagged  mountains,  many  of  which 
exceed  4000  feet,  and  one,  Soturba,  reaches  6900 
feet.  In  the  south  is  the  great  rift  of  the  Wady 
Mahall,  probably  an  ancient  Nile  channel ;  and  in 
Ix>wer  Egypt  are  the  rifts  occupied  by  the  Khar- 
geh,  Dakhel,  and  others,  forming  a  line  of  notable 
oases.  West  of  the  Nile  rises  the  desolate  pla- 
teau of  the  Libyan  Desert,  which  covers  the 
whole  region  from  central  Darfur  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean (long.  18°  to  30°  K.),  excepting  the  few 
oases  above  mentioned.  Its  general  altitude 
varies  from  about  1800  feet  in  the  south  to  500 
on  the  Mediterranean,  where  it  breaks  down  in 
hills.  A  line  of  elevations  extending  northwest- 
ward from  the  Marra  Mountains  in  Darfur  to 
the  Algerian  Atlas  forms  a  sort  of  boundary  to 
the  Libyan  Desert,  and  makes  possible  the  thinly 
inhabited  oasis  regions  of  Tibesti  and  Murzuk. 
Further  west  there  are  wadies,  or  dried-up  river 
valleys,  of  which  one,  with  numerous  branches, 
is  traceable  from  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  north  to 
the  "shotts"  or  swampy  lakes  which  occupy  the 
large,  low  plain  (in  places  below  sea-level)  west 
of  the  Gulf  of  Cabes.  It  is  believed  that  within 
2600  years  this  valley  was  occupied  by  a  flowing 
river,  but  now  only  a  few  pools  and  springs  exist 
through  the  dry  season.  West  of  this  more 
broken  region  between  Algeria  and  Lake  Chad 
there  stretches  an  enormous  space  of  waterless 
waste  land,  with  shifting  sand  dunes,  broken  by 
lines  of  nigged  and  naked  elevations  havir^  a, 
general  northeast  and  southwest  direction.  This 
waste  extends  to  the  Atlantic  coast  all  the  way 
from  about  lat.  18°  to  28°  N.,  that  is,  from  the 
hills  of  Sen^-al  to  the  western  extremity  of  the 
Atlas.  The  elevation  of  the  Sahara  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  its  extent  exceeds  1000  feet, 
diminishing  gradually  from  the  south  toward 
the  north  in  the  Libyan  Desert,  and  from  its  cen- 
tre in  the  western  half  of  the  desert  toward  the 
Lake  Chad  Basin  and  the  Niger,  and  toward  the 


coast  of  Tunis  and  Tripoli.  Only  very  small 
and  irregular  areas  along  the  northern  border 
are  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  elevated  district  called  the  Atlas  Region, 
with  its  littoral  margin  along  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
and  Mediterranean  Sea,  is  a  part  of  the  great 
Alpine  system  of  Europe,  to  which  it  is  linked 
by  the  mountains  of  Spain  and  the  Pyrenees. 
Unlike  other  African  mountains,  the  Atlas  have 
a  folded  structure  and  an  Alpine  character,  and 
present  many  parallel  zones.  These  ranges  ex- 
tend in  a  nearly  straight  line  from  Cape  Nun, 
on  the  Atlantic,  northeast  to  the  headlands  of 
Tunis,  where  they  are  broken  through  by  the 
narrows  of  the  Mediterranean.  Along  the  Medi- 
terranean coast  the  elevations  are  volcanic,  and 
descend  very  abruptly.  Toward  the  interior, 
irregular  ranges  form  a  long  line  of  heights  of 
Paleozoic  rocks,  which  is  sometimes  called  the 
Tell  Atlas ;  but  this  is  more  prominent  in  Algeria 
than  in  Morocco,  where  the  seaward  side  is  a 
rough  plateau.  The  Atlas  stretches  over  a  dis- 
tance of  about  1400  miles,  and  attains  its  great- 
est elevation  in  the  western  portion,  where  it 
rises  to  a  height  of  nearly  15,000  feet. 

Geoloqt.  The  geological  structure  of  Africa 
has  been  studied  only  in  bare  outline,  but  its 
broad  features  may  be  said  to  exhibit  great 
simplicity  and  uniformity.  The  entire  lower 
limb,  with  the  Sudan  and  the  western  portion 
of  the  Sahara  Desert,  has  a  basal  complex  of 
crystalline  rocks  supporting  sediments  of  Paleo- 
zoic and  Mesozoic  age.  Strata  of  more  recent 
deposition,  with  but  one  exception  (Lower 
Egypt),  occur  only  along  the  sea  coast  and  the 
rivers.  The  greater  part  of  the  land  sur- 
face, therefore,  was  formed  in  earlv  geological 
times,  and  has  remained  above  sea-level  during 
succeeding  periods.  Owing  to  this  uniformity, 
Africa  cannot  be  divided  upon  a  strictly  geologi- 
cal basis  into  more  or  less  distinct  units; 
such  a  division,  however,  has  been  made  from 
a  combined  geological  and  geographical  stand- 
point, separating  the  entire  area  into  three  prov- 
inces. The  first  of  these  comprises  South  Africa, 
Madagascar,  and  a  large  portion  of  Central  Af- 
rica, which  at  one  time  was  united  with  lower 
India  by  an  easterly  land  extension  through  the 
area  now  occupied  by  the  Indian  Ocean;  the 
second  includes  the  Sahara  Desert  and  'Egypt, 
and  is  a  continuation  of  Arabm  and  Syria; 
the  third  comprises  the  Atlas  Mountains,  and  is 
really  a  part  of  the  Eurasian  continent  and  of 
the  great  system  of  upheaval  that  is  represented 
in  Europe  by  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines. 

The  most  ancient  rocks  found  in  South  Africa 
are  granites,  gneisses,  and  schists,  which  lie  be- 
low all  fossil-bearing  rocks,  and  may,  therefore, 
be  classed  as  Archtean.  Above  these  are  tilted  and 
eroded  beds  of  sandstones  and  slates,  which  form 
the  rampart  along  the  southern  extremities  of 
Cape  Colony,  and  extend  around  to  the  west  and 
north,  spreading  out  over  large  areas  in  Nama- 
qualand,  Griqualand,  Rhodesia,  and  regions  to 
the  north,  and  which  have  special  economical 
importance,  as  they  include  within  their  limits 
the  rich  gold  deposits  of  the  Transvaal.  These 
rocks  are  mostly  of  Paleozoic  age.  Higher  up 
in  the  series  are  the  Kimberley  shales  and  the 
Knroo  formation  of  sandstones  and  slates,  which 
attain  great  development  in  British  South  Africa. 
No  remains  of  a  sea  fauna  have  been  found  in 
the  Karoo  beds,  but  they  are  rich  in  amphibian 
and  reptilian  fossUs  that  bear  a  striking  simi- 
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larity  to  the  Triassic  (Gondwana)  life-forms  of 
India,  and  also  to  those  of  Australia.  They 
were  probably  deposited  during  the  Permian  and 
Triassic  periods.  Underlying  them  unconform- 
ably  in  places  are  the  Dwyka  conglomerate,  a 
peculiar  rock  that  often  has  the  appearance  of 
a  volcanic  breccia,  and  the  Ecca  mudstones  and 
sandstones,  consituting  a  group  some  4000  feet 
in  thickness.  Volcanic  rocks  are  represented  by 
diabase  and  basalt,  which  are  spread  out  over  the 
surface  in  large  sheets,  being  especially  prom- 
inent along  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Drakenberg 
Mountains  in  the  Transvaal.  The  diamond 
mines  of  South  Africa  are  located  in  the  vents  of 
old  volcanoes  through  which  a  basic  rock  (peri- 
dotite)  was  erupted.  On  the  other  edge  of  the 
plateau,  along  tlie  sea  coast,  are  small  detached 
areas  of  sediments,  more  recent  in  origin  than 
the  foregoing. 

The  region  of  central  Africa  from  the  Sudan 
as  far  south  as  the  Zambezi  River  includes  large 
areas  of  which  little  or  nothing  is  known.  Liv- 
ingstone mentioned  the  presence  of  sand- 
stones and  coal  seams  along  the  Zambezi  River 
(lat.  16°  40'  to  16°  50'  S.),  and  somewhat  fur- 
ther south  crystalline  rocks  of  Archtean  type 
appear,  as  also  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Nyassa. 
The  Rovuma  River  flows  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance (about  lat.  11°  S.)  over  sandstone  beds, 
that  rest  upon  granite.  The  sandstones  are 
found  as  high  as  2300  feet  above  sea-level,  and 
extend  from  near  the  coast  to  long.  39°  E. 
North  of  the  Rovuma  River  sandstone  strata, 
possibly  of  Carboniferous  age,  are  developed  on 
A  large  scale  along  two  general  lines,  one  ex- 
tending northwest  beyond  the  shores  of  Lake 
Tanganyika,  and  the  other  extending  north  to 
near  the  equator.  Between  the  diverging  areas  of 
sandstone,  crystalline  rocks  predominate,  inclos- 
ing Lake  Victoria  Nyanza  and  reaching  north- 
ward nearly  to  Lado  on  the  Nile.  They  have  been 
broken  through  and  are  overlaid  by  volcanic 
rocks,  especially  around  Lake  Rudolf,  where  vol- 
canoes are  still  in  eruption,  and  in  the  region  east 
of  Victoria  Nyan7.a,  where  there  are  many  inact- 
ive cones.  Volcanic  action  has  been  accompanied 
here  by  great  vertical  displacements,  to  which 
allusion  has  already  been  made.  (See  also 
article  on  Great  Rift-Vaixet.)  The  west  side 
of  Central  Africa,  from  the  Kunene  River  to  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea,  has  been  only  partly  explored. 
Such  information  as  is  available  would  indicate 
that  its  structure  is  similar  to  that  of  the  east- 
«rn  coast.  On  the  shore  of  Angola  there  is  a 
narrow  fringe  of  Cretaceous  sandstones,  and  in 
the  interior  crystalline  rocks,  mostly  granite  and 
gneiss,  and  fossiliferous  sandstones  of  undeter- 
mined age  predominate.  It  seems  probable  that 
these  formations  e.\tend  into  the  interior  toward 
the  Congo  Basin,  and  they  may  reach  also  north- 
ward into  the  Sudan.  In  the  Congo  Basin  there 
comes  into  prominence  a  peculiar  superficial  de- 
posit called  "laterite,"  which  also  covers  wide 
areas  in  Sudan  and  the  Sahara  Desert.  It  is  a 
porous,  yellow  or  reddish  rock,  formed  by  the 
disintegration  and  weathering  of  the  underlying 
strata. 

The  plateau  of  Abyssinia  has  been  found  to 
consist  of  gneisses  and  granites  as  a  basal  forma- 
tion, with  overlying  sandstone  strata  in  nearly 
horizontal  position.  This  region  is  especially 
characterized  by  the  enormous  development  of 
volcanic  rocks,  which  at  different  times  have 
spread  out  over  the  surface.     Westward,  between 


Khartum  and  Fashoda  on  the  Nile,  there  is  a 
large  area  of  Paleozoic  sediments,  extending  on 
the  eastern  Nile  bank  as  far  south  as  Lado, 
where  it  sweeps  around  to  the  west.  In  central 
Sudan,  crystalline  rocks  have  been  found  along 
the  Benue  River  and  in  the  region  between  this 
river  and  the  Niger.  In  the  extreme  western 
Sudan,  sedimentary  strata  with  Devonian  and 
Carboniferous  fossils  prevail;  they  are  also  de- 
veloped to  a  lesser  extent  on  the  Gold  Coast, 
where  they  overlie  gneisses  and  schists.  The 
interior  of  Liberia  and  Sierra  Leone  is  supposed 
to  be  composed  largely  of  crystalline  rocks.  The 
Sahara  Desert  presents  a  monotonous  stretch  of 
horizontal  eroded  beds  of  Paleozoic  age  resting 
upon  eruptives  and  gneisses.  After  the  Carboni- 
ferous times,  the  whole  Sahara  region  appears 
to  have  been  elevated  above  sea-level  and  to  have 
maintained  this  position  until  the  beginning 
of  the  Cretaceous,  when  there  was  a  subsidence, 
and  the  eastern  part  of  the  Sahara,  including 
Egypt,  was  formed.  Volcanic  rocks  are  found 
in  certain  parts  of  the  interior,  but  they  are 
relatively  unimportant.  In  Lower  Egypt,  the 
ridge  that  forms  the  western  border  of  the  great 
rift  or  fault  of  the  Red  Sea  is  made  up  of 
gneisses,  granites,  and  basic  igneous  rocks,  with 
a  sedimentary  cap  called  the  "Nubian"  sand- 
stone. The  last-named  constitutes  the  banks  of 
the  Nile  at  Assuan,  and  also  extends  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  into  the  desert  region.  To  the 
north,  the  Nubian  sandstone  is  succeeded  by 
Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  limestones. 

The  Atlas  region  of  Morocco,  Algeria,  and 
Tunis  offers  a  striking  contrast  to  the  remainder 
of  Africa,  in  that  it  is  the  only  present  rep- 
resentative of  a  mountain  system  formed  by 
erustal  folding.  It  is  composed  of  eruptives, 
including  trachyte  and  basalt,  along  the  northern 
edge,  with  interfoliated  gneisses,  schists,  granite, 
limestone,  and  sediments  of  Carboniferous,  Jur- 
assic, and  Triassic  age.  Suess  divides  the  region 
into  parallel  zones;  the  first  is  composed  of  vol- 
canic rocks  on  the  coast;  the  second  consists  of 
granite,  gneiss,  and  schist;  the  third  is  a  belt 
of  sandstone  and  limestone,  reaching  southward 
into  the  Sahara  Desert. 

The  continental  islands,  including  the  Canary, 
Madeira,  and  Cape  Verde  groups,  and  many 
isolated  islands,  are  mostly  of  volcanic  ori- 
gin. Madagascar,  however,  is  an  exception,  and 
represents  tlie  remnant  of  a  larger  area  that 
once  extended  from  southern  Africa  to  lower 
India.  The  central  part  of  Madagascar  is  made 
up  of  granites  and  gneisses  similar  in  character 
to  those  found  on  the  mainland,  while  the  west- 
ern shore  is  formed  by  Jurassic  and  Tertiary 
sediments.  See  also  articles  on  countries  of 
Africa. 

Htdrocbaput.  The  great  river  systems  of 
Africa,  excepting  the  Niger,  have  their  sources 
in  the  mountains  of  the  south  and  southeastern 
parts.  At  the  Gulf  of  Suez  a  line  of  highlands 
crosses  to  Africa  from  Syria,  which  follows  the 
coast  line  of  the  Red  Sea  to  its  southern  ex- 
tremity, then  bends  to  the  south,  passes  the 
equator,  and  joins  the  broad  plateaus  that  extend 
over  South  Africa.  As  there  is  no  prominent 
interior  mountain  range,  this  long  line  of  coastal 
highlands  forms  the  most  important  water-part- 
ing of  the  continent.  Within  its  bounds  are 
the  upper  courses  of  the  Nile,  Congo,  and  Zam- 
bezi, as  well  as  of  the  Orange  and  of  most  of 
the  smaller  streams.    The  Nile,  Niger  and  Congo 
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rivers  have  their  origin  on  the  interior  slopes 
■ot  the  highlands,  and  therefore  discharge  into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  while  the  Zambezi  drainage 
basin,  lying  lai;gely  on  the  outer  slopes,  falls 
off  toward  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  longest 
river  system  is  that  of  the  Nile,  which  rises  in 
the  lake  region  of  Equatorial  Africa  and  flows 
northward  through  the  mountainous  divide  to 
the  plateau  region  of  eastern  Sudan,  where  it 
receives  an  important  affluent  from  the  west  in 
the  Bahr-el-Ghazal,  and  is  joined  further  north 
by  the  Bahr-cl-Azrek  (Blue  Nile)  and  by  the 
Atbara,  both  from  the  plateau  of  Abyssinia.  In 
the  middle  portion  of  its  course  the  Nile  practi- 
cally completes  its  vertical  descent  by  numerous 
■cataracts,  after  which  it  flows  through  a  valley 
that  is  but  little  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  drainage  basin  of  the  Nile  includes  an  area 
of  about  1,. 500,000  square  miles.  Next  to  the 
Nile  in  length  and  superior  to  it  and  to  all  other 
rivers  of  the  world  excepting  the  Amazon  in 
volume  is  the  Congo,  which  rises  in  the  equato- 
rial lake  region  and  drains  an  area  probably  ex- 
^;eeding  that  of  the  Nile.  The  Congo  flows  north- 
west, then  describes  a  great  arc,  with  its  chord 
formed  by  the  equator,  and  finally  turns  south- 
west, and  pierces  the  coastal  barrier  of  lower 
'Guinea  to  enter  the  Atlantic.  The  tributaries 
■of  the  Congo  include  many  great  rivers,  such 
^s  the  Ubangi,  Kassai,  and  Kuango.  South  of 
the  Congo  are  the  drainage  basins  of  the  Zambezi 
and  Orange  rivers,  which  extend  nearly  across  the 
lower  lirab  of  the  continent,  and  have  an  east- 
ward and  westward  slope  respectively.  The  great 
land-mass  composing  the  western  limb  of  the 
continent  is  poorly  watered,  the  Niger  being  the 
■only  river  of  first  importance  lying  wholly  within 
the  area.  This  river  drains  the  northern  slopes  of 
the  coastal  highlands  of  Guinea,  through  which 
it  breaks  after  being  joined  by  an  important 
tributary  from  the  east,  the  Benue,  and  enters 
the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  Of  lesser  rivers  may  be 
mentioned  the  Limpopo,  Rovuma,  Sabi,  Tana, 
-and  .Tub,  which  enter  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the 
Kunene,  Kuanza,  Ogowe,  Volta,  Gambia,  Senegal, 
and  Draa  on  the  western  coast.  Owing  to  the 
mountainous  barrier  through  which  they  must 
pierce  to  reach  the  sea,  the  smaller  rivers  of 
.Africa  generally  are  unnavigable  in  their  lower 
•courses. 

Between  the  drainage  basins  of  the  Nile,  Niger, 
-and  Congo,  and  west  of  the  north  and  south 
range  of  highlands  of  Sudan,  is  the  interior 
basin  of  Lake  Chad.  This  lake  is  fed  chiefly 
l)y  the  Shari  and  Waube,  and  is  subject  to  great 
variations  of  level.  It  is  at  the  present  time  a 
-shallow  body  of  fresh  water,  with  an  area  that 
is  said  to  range  at  various  times  from  10,000 
to  20,000  square  miles.  This  phenomenon  of 
«udden  variations  in  level  and  consequently  in 
area  is  peculiar  to  all  the  rivers  and  lakes  of 
Africa  within  the  equatorial  regions,  and  is  due 
to  the  seasonal  distribiition  of  rainfall.  Between 
Abyssinia  and  the  Zambezi  Kiver  and  within  the 
iMunds  of  the  north  and  south  highland  region 
there  is  another  inland  drainage  basin  with  sev- 
•eral  large  lakes,  which  together  constitute  one 
of  the  most  striking  physiographical  features 
•of  Africa.  Apparently  the  lakes  lie  along  a  line 
of  rifts  or  fissures  which  have  been  formed  by 
sudden  displacemenLs  of  the  earth's  crust.  Some 
■of  the  lakes  are,  Margherita,  Abaya,  Stephanie, 
Kudolf,  Manyara,  Natron,  Baringo,  Eyassi,  and 
Leopold    (Rikwa),  all  but  Rudolf  being  small 


bodies  of  water.  The  largest  lakes  (Victoria, 
Albert,  Albert  Edward,  Kivu,  Tanganyika,  and 
Nyassa)  drain  into  the  Nile,  the  Congo,  or  the 
Zambezi,  and  are  fresh  water  bodies.  Victoria, 
Tanganyika,  and  Nyassa  rival  in  extent  the  great 
lakes  of  North  America.  For  further  details,  see 
articles  on  Co.noo,  Victoria  Nyasza,  etc. 

Climate.  Of  all  the  great  land  divisions  of 
the  globe,  Africa  is  characterized  by  the  greatest 
uniformity  of  climate.  It  stretches  into  both 
the  north  temperate  and  south  temperate  zones, 
but  the  greater  part  of  its  area  is  included 
within  the  tropics;  there  is  consequently  a  suc- 
cessive decrease  of  average  annual  heat  north- 
ward and  southward  of  the  equatorial  belt,  but 
the  legularity  of  the  decrease  is  modified  by  cer- 
tain other  factors,  so  that  the  region  of  greate!it 
average  heat  for  the  year  is  located  not  at  the 
equator  but  considerably  north  of  it,  between  the 
parallels  of  10°  and  20".  These  modifying  factors 
are  mainly  the  direction  of  the  winds  and  the 
distribution  of  the  mountains.  It  is,  of  course, 
cooler  here  in  certain  seasons  than  in  others ;  but 
the  average  temperature  of  any  given  season ' 
shows  little  fluctuation.  In  summer  the  iso- 
therm of  80°  F.  incloses  the  whole  of  the  Sahara 
Desert,  and  over  a  considerable  portion  of  this 
area  the  average  summer  temperature  is  97°  or 
more.  This  region  of  extreme  heat,  which  is 
the  largest  in  the  world,  may  be  delimited  by 
a  line  drawn  from  Khartum  west  to  Timbuktu, 
thence  north  to  El-Golea  in  the  Algerian  Sahara, 
thence  southeast  to  Murzuk  and  thence  to  Berber 
on  the  Nile.  The  mountain  regions  of  Algeria 
and  Morocco,  and  parts  of  British  South  Africa 
and  of  German  South-West  Africa  have  a  sub- 
tropical or  temperate  climate.  Throughout  a 
large  portion  of  Africa,  especially  in  the  moun- 
tains of  the  east,  and  in  the  Sahara  and  Kalahari 
deserts,  the  temperature  varies  widely  between 
summer  and  winter  and  between  day  and  night, 
as  is  characteristic  of  nil  desert  regions.  (See 
Desert.)  In  the  Kalahari  Desert  the  extreme 
seasonal  fluctuation  reaches  113°,  and  in  the 
Sahara  Desert  the  temperature  during  the  night 
often  approaches  the  freezing  point.  In  gen- 
eral, the  western  coast  of  Africa  is  cooler  than 
the  eastern  coast,  owing  to  the  conditions  here- 
tofore stated,  and  to  the  influence  of  the 
drift  northward  along  that  coast  (south  of 
the  equator)  of  the  cool  water  from  the  Ant- 
arctic Ocean.  (See  article  on  Climate.) 
Winds. — Trade  winds  are  characteristic  of  near- 
ly the  whole  continent.  The  Sahara  Desert  is 
a  region  of  high  barometric  pressure  during 
the  winter  months,  thus  causing  outward  blow- 
ing winds,  while  in  the  summer  season  the 
pressure  is  lowered,  and  there  is  an  indraught 
from  the  surrounding  territory.  In  the  western 
part  of  the  Sahara  Desert  and  Sudan,  north  and 
northeast  winds  prevail  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  year,  alternating  with  northwest  and  west 
winds  for  a  few  months  in  winter.  The  eastern 
Sahara  region  and  Egypt  have  prevailing  north 
and  northeast  winds.  A  devastating  wind  called 
the  "khamsin"  blows  from  the  southeast  across 
this  region  at  times,  carrying  dust  and  sand 
and  causing  sudden  rises  of  temperature.  A 
similar  dust  wind,  but  usually  cooler,  blows  from 
the  interior  of  the  Sahara  over  Senegambia  and 
Upper  Guinea,  and  is  called  the  "harmattan." 
During  the  summer,  in  the  lower  limb  of  Africa, 
an  area  of  low  pressure  occurs  in  the  interior, 
and  the  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  east  and 
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southeast,  on  the  eastern  border,  and  south  and 
southwest  on  the  western.  In  winter  there  is 
a  shorter  period  in  which  the  winds  blow  out- 
wardly. (See  article  on  Wind.)  Rainfall. — 
The  principal  factors  governing  rainfall  are 
evaporation,  direction  of  winds,  and  distribution 
of  mountains.  A  combination  of  these  factors 
most  favorable  to  a  large  rainfall  is  found  on 
the  west  coast  of  Africa  near  the  eqiutor.  Here 
the  humid  atmosphere  from  the  Atlantic  is  car- 
ried landward  by  the  winds  and,  becoming  cooler, 
deposits  the  greater  part  of  its  moisture  before 
passing  the  highland  region.  The  maximum 
limit  of  precipitation  is  probably  attained  in 
Kamerun,  where  the  total  rainfall  in  the  year 
mav  exceed  350  inches,  while  the  Niger  Delta 
and  the  coasts  of  Sierra  Leone  and  Liberia  also 
are  excessively  humid.  On  the  east  equatorial 
coast  the  winds  from  the  Indian  Ocean  deliver 
considerable  moisture,  but  not  in  such  abun- 
dance as  on  the  west  coast.  As  they  pass  into 
the  interior,  the  winds  from  both  the  Atlantic 
and  Indian  oceans  are  deprived  of  their  humid- 
ity, especially  in  the  mountains,  which  act  as 
precipitating  agents.  Equatorial  Africa,  as  a 
whole,  is  thus  characterized  by  a  heavy  rainfall. 
Korth  and  south  of  this  region,  however,  the 
conditions  exhibit  a  striking  contrast.  In  the 
north  is  the  Sahara  Desert,  the  largest  arid 
region  in  the  world,  where  the  prevailing  winds 
are  from  the  northeast  and  are  hot  and  dry, 
while  the  humidity  of  the  southerly  winds  that 
may  penetrate  into  the  interior  is  diminished 
by  the  heat,  and  seldom  falls  as  rain.  A  second 
arid  region,  the  Kalahari  Desert,  is  found  in  the 
southern  limb  of  the  continent,  between  the  Zam- 
bezi and  Orange  rivers  and  the  eastern  and 
western  coastal  highlands.  It  has  a  small  spas- 
modic rainfall,  which  is  usually  insufficient  to 
support  a  constant  growth  of  vegetation.  The 
Mediterranean  coast  region  and  the  extreme 
southern  extension  have  a  dry  climate  that  is 
tempered  by  rains  during  certain  seasons.  Be- 
sides the  continental  distribution  of  rainfall, 
there  is  a  seasonal  variation  in  the  amount  re- 
ceived in  different  latitudes.  In  the  regions 
near  the  equator  rain  may  fall  during  every 
month  of  the  year,  but  the  periods  of  greatest 
precipitation  occur  when  the  sun  is  nearly  verti- 
cal, in  spring  and  fall.  Away  from  the  equator 
there  is  generally  but  one  wet  season.  See  arti- 
cles on  countries  of  Africa. 

Floba.  The  vegetation  of  Africa  is  very  di- 
versified on  account  of  the  well-marked  topo- 
graphic districts  and  the  varied  climatic  condi- 
tions. The  three  zones  of  tropical,  north  tem- 
perate, and  south  temperate  climate  have  their 
peculiar  types  of  vegetation,  the  distribution  of 
which  in  each  zone  is  determined  by  the  imme- 
diate physiographic  features.  Forest,  steppe, 
savanna,  and  desert  floras  are  found  in  each 
zone.  The  flora  of  the  Mediterranean  slope  of 
the  northern  temperate  zone  has  a  general  re- 
semblance to  that  of  southern  Europe,  with  for- 
ests of  oak  and  of  smaller  trees,  as  olives  and 
figs,  with  also  the  vine  and  the  same  cereal 
grains.  The  desert  regions  (typified  by  the 
Sahara  in  the  north  temperate  zone  and  the 
Kalahari  Desert  in  Bechuanaland  of  the  south 
temperate  zone)  support  a  scant  xerophytic 
vegetation,  which,  contrasted  with  the  flora  of 
the  North  American  deserts,  has  for  its  most 
prominent  types  quite  leafless,  thorny  and  fleshy 
euphorbias  and  acacias  instead  of  cactuses.     In 


the  Sahara  Desert  the  date  palm  grows  often  in 
extensive  groves  in  the  oases,  and  its  wide  dis- 
tribution IS  probably  due  in  large  part  to  the 
dispersion  of  its  seeds  by  the  nomadic  tribes,  for 
whom  its  fruit  serves  as  an  important  article  of 
food.  Bordering  the  Sahara  and  the  Kalahari 
deserts  are  extensive  semi-arid  steppe  or  prairie 
regions,  where  the  slight  rainfall  permits  of  the 
existence  of  a  somewhat  more  varied  flora,  which 
combines  certain  of  the  desert  and  forest  types. 
The  steppe  region  of  the  southern  temperate 
zone  has,  by  reason  of  its  isolation,  developed  a 
flora  peculiarly  its  own,  which  is  characterized 
both  by  the  abundant  presence  of  many  members 
of  the  heath  family  (which  often  grow  to  a  height 
exceeding  10  feet),  and  also  by  the  general  bril- 
liancy of  color  of  the  flowering  plants. 

Those  portions  of  Africa  which  have  a  moist 
climate  are  divisible  into  the  savanna  and  forest 
regions.  The  forests  are  found  mostly  in  the 
equatorial  districts,  where  they  are  of  enor- 
mous extent.  Here  the  trees  grow  to  great 
heights  (often  200  feet),  and,  being  close  to- 
gether, support  numbers  of  parasitic  vines,  form- 
ing over  vast  areas  a  dense,  tangled  covering  of 
foliage,  through  which  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun  seldom  penetrate.  The  savanna  districts  are 
uniform  plains  of  both  high  and  low  land.  On 
the  damp  lowlands,  reeds,  especially  the  papjrus, 
abound  (as,  for  example,  in  the  marshy  regions 
of  the  Nile  and  Congo  valleys) ;  on  the  drier 
high  grounds  good  pasture  grass  with  euphorbias 
forms  the  dominant  vegetation,  together  with 
forest  growths  in  the  river  valleys,  file  more  im- 
portant trees  are  the  baobab  {Adansonia)  and  the 
wine  and  oil  palms  {Raphia  and  Ekeis).  In 
conclusion,  it  may  be  stated  that  ihe  flora  of 
Africa  is  characterized  by  the  extensive  develop- 
ment of  acacias  and  euphorbias  over  the  entire 
continent,  with  the  date  palm  in  the  northern 
(particularly  in  the  arid)  regions,  and  the  papy- 
rus in  the  marshes.  See  Distbibution  of  Plants. 

Fauna.  The  fauna  of  Africa  is  remarkable 
for  its  homogeneity,  for  the  continental  range  of 
a  great  number  of  its  groups  and  species,  due 
to  the  absence  of  extensive  mountain  barriers, 
and  for  its  remarkable  alliance  with  the  faunse- 
of  the  other  divisions  of  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere. Africa  —  apart  from  the  northwestern 
comer  (the  Atlas  Mountains,  in  which  live  the 
aoudad  and  certain  other  European  forms) — ia 
now  regarded  as  forming,  together  with  Arabia 
and  Palestine,  a  single  zoSgeographical  prime 
division  called  Ethiopian.  Surveying  its  prin- 
cipal groups  of  animals,  it  is  seen  to  be  char- 
acterized in  respect  to  the  mammals  by 
the  preponderance  of  hoofed  animals  and  the 
great  size  of  many,  such  as  the  elephant,  hippo- 
potamus, and  rhinoceros,  by  the  originally 
vast  numbers  of  gregarious  grazers,  and  by  their 
distinctive  forms.  Thus,  there  are  no  true  oxen, 
but  a  buffalo  is  abundant;  no  camels  nor  llamas; 
no  sheep  nor  goats;  no  deer  (except  the  aberrant 
chevrotain)  nor  true  swine.  But  it  has  exclu- 
sively several  species  of  the  horse  family,  the 
zebra,  quagga,  and  wild  ass:  a  giraffe,  once 
ranging  all  the  southern  plains,  and  the  okapi 
(q.v.)  ;  the  tribe  of  hyraxes,  and  almost  a  hun- 
dred kinds  of  antelopes  and  gazelles,  few  of 
which  range  outside  of  Africa  and  Arabia.  Of 
apes,  the  chimpanzee  and  gorilla  belong  to  the 
equatorial  forests  alone:  but  more  widely  dis- 
tributed, though  exclusively  African,  are  the 
baboons,  various  kinds  of  monkeys,  and  nearly 
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all  the  lemuroids.  Among  the  camlvora,  bears, 
wolves,  and  foxes  are  wholly  absent,  and  sev- 
eral feline,  viverrine,  and  canine  forms  are  pecu- 
liar, although  the  characteristic  lion  and  leopard 
are  not  restricted  to  Africa.  The  lesser  mam- 
mals are  mainly  the  same  as  or  allied  to  south- 
em  Asiatic  and  Oriental  forms.  Resident  birds 
display  similar  unlikcness  to  Europe  and  Asia, 
and  suggestive  resemblances  to  those  of  the 
Australian  and  Neotropical  r^ions.  Thus,  the 
ostrich,  so  widespread  and  characteristic  of 
Africa,  is  unknown  elsewhere,  but  its  allies  are 
the  extinct  and  modern  ratite  birds  of  the  Aus- 
tralasian archipelago  and  the  rheas  of  Argentina. 
Africa  is  rich  in  reptiles,  but  few  are  peculiar, 
chiefly  terrestrial  venomous  snakes  and  the 
chnmasaurid  lizards;  and  the  affinities  of  this 
group,  as  of  the  fishes,  are  Oriental,  though 
some  of  the  fishes  are  remarkably  related  to 
ancient  American  families.  Similar  remarks 
apply  to  the  invertebrates,  where  many  genera 
even  are  the  same  as  those  of  either  Australia, 
the  Malayan  r^ion,  or  America.  For  particu- 
lars as  to  the  various  faunal  sub-regions,  Mada- 
gascaran,  West-coast,  etc.,  see  Distribution  of 
Animals. 

Population.  Recent  authorities  roughly  esti- 
mate the  population  of  Africa  at  about  140,000,- 
000,  or  12.4  to  the  square  mile,  a  density  slight 
when  compared  with  that  of  Europe,  but  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  American  continent. 
According  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  of  the 
climate,  the  population  is  distributed  very  un- 
evenly over  the  surface,  being  very  dense  in  the 
Nile  delta  and  massed  somewhat  densely  in  the 
upper  Nile  valley,  and  generally  throughout  the 
Sudan,  less  thickly  over  the  southern  plateau, 
and  very  thinly  in  "the  outlying  regions  of  Moroc- 
co and  Tripoli;  while  large  tracts,  especially  in 
the  western  Sahara  and  in  the  Libyan  and  Kala- 
hari wastes,  are  absolutely  uninhabited.  Of  the 
inhabitants  of  Africa,  only  a  small  portion  are 
recent  immigrants  from  Kurope,  settled  chiefly 
in  the  extreme  north  (Algeria)  and  in  the  ex- 
treme south  (Cape  Colony,  Natal,  and  the  Boer 
territories). 

Ethnoixkjt.  The  yellow,  the  brown,  and  the 
red  varieties  of  the  human  genus  have  no  repre- 
sentatives in  Africa,  with  the  exception  of  some 
of  the  Polynesian  tribes  in  Madagascar  and  the 
intrusions  of  eastern  Asiatics  in  recent  times. 
The  140,000,000  inhabitants  of  the  continent  rep- 
resent the  white  and  the  black  varieties  of  man, 
or  mixtures  of  these.  Northern  and  northeast- 
em  Africa  have  been  occupied  in  historic  times 
by  white  races,  while  equatorial  and  southern 
Africa  were  the  home  of  black  races;  but  the 
white  Africans  have  from  remote  antiquity 
forced  themselves  into  the  black  man's  territory, 
and  negro  blood  has  Aiixed  with  that  of  Hamite 
and  Semite  across  the  Sahara;  hence,  especially 
on  the  border  line,  the  ethnic  stocks  are  inter- 
mingled. 

Various  schemes  of  classification  have  been 
proposed  for  the  people  of  Africa,  the  latest 
of  which  are  by  Deniker  and  Keane. 

Deniker's  scheme  (Races  of  Man;  an  Outline 
of  Anthropology  and  Ethnology,  London,  1900) 
is  as  follows: 

I.  Arabo- Berbers,  or  Semito-Hamites  —  ( 1 ) 
Jjerba  subrace;  (2)  Elles  type;  (3)  Dolicho- 
cephalic Berber  subrace;  (4)  Jerid  or  Oasis  type. 

II.  Ethiopians,  or  Kushito-Hamites,  sometimes 
called  Nuba,  or  Nubians. 


III.  Fulah-Zandeh  group.  Mixture  of  Ethi- 
opians and  Nigritians  or  Sudanese  Negroes. 

IV.  Nigritians,  (1)  eastern  Sudan,  or  Nilotic 
Negroes';  (2)  Nigritians  of  central  Sudan;  (3) 
Nigritians  of  western  Sudan  and  Senegal — 
Haussas,  Maudes  or  Mandingans,  Toucouleurs  or 
Torodos,  Yolofs  of  Senegal;  (4)  Littoral  Nigri- 
tians or  Guineans — ^Krus,  Agnis,  Tshis,  Ewes; 
(5)   Yorubas. 

V.  Negrillos. 

VT.  Bantus.  In  Central  and  Southern  Africa ; 
divided  into  Western,  Eastern,  and  Southern 
Bantus. 

VII.  Bushmen-Hottentots. 

VIII.  Hovas,  Malagasies,  and  Sakalavas  of 
Madagascar. 

Keane's  analysis  of  African  peoples  is  given 
in  his  Ethnology  and  in  Stanford's  Africa  (see 
bibliography  at  end  of  article).  In  the  latter 
the  classification  is  by  regions,  as  follows: 

I.  AtUu  Region.  Stone  Age  men;  peoples  akin 
to  Iberians  and  Silurians,  artificers  of  the  mon- 
olithic monuments;  Berber  Hamites;  Phoenician 
Semites;  Romans;  Teutonic  Vandals;  Semitic 
Arabs;  Negroes;  Jews  and  modern  intrusions; 
and  Pygmies  in  the  Atlas  Mountains. 

II.  Tripolitana.  Berbers  or  Libyans  in  many 
communities;  Arabs;  Negroes,  chiefly  slaves. 
The  Phcenicians  of  Herodotus  are  replaced  by 
Turks,  Jews,  Maltese,  Italians,  etc. 

III.  Sahara.  Arabs,  pure  and  mixed  in  many 
tribes  and  conf<ideracies ;  Tuaregs,  pure  and 
mixed;  Tibus;  Negroes  from  the  south. 

IV.  Sudan.  Arabs;  Hamites  (Tibus,  Tua- 
regs, and  Fulahs) ;  Negroes,  beginning  at  the 
west  coast :  ( 1 )  Senegal  to  Sierra  Leone — Wolofs, 
Sereres,  Toucouleurs,  Mandingans,  Felups,  etc.; 
(2)  Sierra  Leone — Temnis,  Colonials,  etc.;  (3) 
Liberia;  (4)  Ivory  Coast;  (5)  Gold  Coast — 
Tshis,  Ga;  (6)  Slave  Coast— Ewes,  Yorubas; 
(7)  Upper  and  Middle  Niger — ^Bambaras,  Song- 
hays,  Haussas,  etc. ;  (8)  Bcnue  Basin;  (9)  Lower 
Niger;  (10)  Niger  Bend;  (11)  Chad  Basin; 
(12)  Wadai;  (13)  Darfur  and  Kordofan— Nu- 
bas  and  Nubian  family  of  langua^ ;  (14)  Upper 
Nile  basin — Madis,  Dinkas,  Shilluks,  Mundus, 
Bongas,  etc.;  (16)  Welle  basin — Mombuttus, 
Niam-Niams,  Akka  dwarfs,  etc. 

V.  Italian  and  Northeast  Africa.  Somali  Ham- 
ites; Gall.a  Hamites;  Afar  (Danakil)  Hamites; 
Abyssinian (Agau) Hamites;  Semitized  Hamites; 
Himyaritic  (Abyssinian)  Semites;  Tigr6,  Amha- 
ras,  Shoas;  Arab  (Nomad)  Semites;  Negroes 
and  Bantus. 

AH.  Nubia  and  Egypt,  ( 1 )  Nuba  group — Nu- 
has  proper;  Nilotic  Nubas  (Nubians,  Barabra)  ; 
(2)  Beja  group;  (3)  Egyptian  group — Fella- 
hin,  Copts;  (4)  Arab  group — (a)  Settled;  (b) 
Nomad  and  Semi-Nomad. 

VII.  The  Kameruns.  Bantu  tribes,  indige- 
nous and  intruders. 

VIII.  French  Equatorial  Africa.  Bantu  tribes, 
Mpongwe  and  others. 

IX.  Congo  Free  State.  Bantu,  chiefly.  Names 
commencing  with  A-,  Ba-,  Ma-,  Wa-,  etc. 

X.  Portuguese  West  Africa.  Angolan  tribes 
chiefly.  (I)  Ba-Congo  group;  (2)  A-Bundo 
group;    (3)    Aboriginal   group. 

XI.  German  SouthweM  Africa.  (1)  Ovampo 
groups;  (2)  Ova-Herero  groups  (Damara  low^ 
lands)  ;  (3)  Nama  groups  (Namaqualand)  ;  full- 
blood  Hottentots,  Orlams  (Hottentots  from  Cape 
Colony) ,  Bastaards  (Dutch  Hottentot  half-breeds 
from  the  Cape). 
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XII.  Cape  Colony.  (1)  San  (Bushmen);  (2) 
HottentoU;  (3)  Basutos;  (4)  Kaffirs. 

XIII.  Southeast  Africa.  Bechuanas;  many 
tribes,  whose  names  begin  with  Ba-. 

XIV.  Zamhezia,  south  and  north.  (I)  Bechuana 
natives;  (2)  in  North  Zambezia  the  greatest 
confusion  of  natives. 

XV.  Portuguese  East  Africa.  (1)  Zulus;  (2) 
Tonga  tribes;  (3)  mixed  trilies;  (4)  Banyans 
or  Hindu  traders  in  seaports. 

XVI.  German  East  Africa.  Bantus,  pressed  on 
by  Arabs,  Zulus,  Nilotic  Negroes.  Many  tribes 
whose  names  becin  with  Ma-  or  Wa-. 

XVII.  BriiisK  East  Africa.  Ethnic  diversity, 
every  race  in  Africa  except  Bushmen-Hottentots. 
(])  Bantus;  (2)  Marai;  (3)  Somali;  (4)  Gal- 
las;  (5)  Bantu  Gallas  (Wa-Huma)  ;  (6)  Ne- 
groes ;    ( 7 )   Negritos. 

XVIII.  MadngaKcar.  Malayo  -  African  mixed 
peoples,  all  speaking  a  Malayo-Polynesian  lan- 
guage. (I)  Hovas,  in  the  centre;  (2)  Betsimi- 
sarakas,  on  the  east;  (3)  Sakalavas,  on  the  west. 

The  Northern  Africans  are  Hamitic,  and  were 
preceded  (1)  by  Stone  Age  peoples;  (2)  by  the 
kindred  of  Iberians,  Silurians,  and  other  tribes 
of  Southern  and  Western  Europe.  The  monolith 
builders  apparently  merged  into  the  Berber  Ham- 
ite  intruders,  who,  in  turn,  were  encroached  upon 
by  Phoenician  Semites;  then  followed  Romans 
and  Teutonic  Vandals,  though  the  chief  ethnic 
element  continued  Berber  until  the  coming  of  the 
Arabs  (100-200  a.d.)  and  the  irruption  of  the 
Moslems  (from  639  a.d.).  The  Arabs  are  now 
in  the  ascendency,  but  Hamitic  tribes  continue 
in  the  uplands  (Keane,  1895). 

There  are  among  the  African  peoples  examples 
of  the  lightest  and  the  darkest  races.  There  are 
also  examples  of  the  smallest  and  the  largest 
of  mankind,  as  the  measurements  in  metric 
standard  from  Denikcr  will  show:  Akka,  1.378 
meters;  Bushmen  of  Kalahari,  1.529;  Mzabite 
Berber,  1.620;  Batekes  of  the  Congo,  1.641;  Alge- 
rian Arabs,  1.656;  Berbers  of  Tunis,  1.663; 
Abyssinians,  1.669;  Danakils.  1.670;  Kabyles, 
1.677;  Bechuanas,  1.684;  Mandingo,  1.700;  Kaf- 
firs, 1.715;  Somali,  1.723;  Wolof,  1.730  (many 
are  over  six  feet)  ;  Fulah,  1.741.  Compare  with 
these  the  jEta  of  the  Philippines,  1.465 ;  Eskimo, 
1.575;  Lapps,  1.529;  Cheyennes,  1.745;  Sikhs, 
1.709;  and  Marquesas  Islanders,  1.743.  The 
range  of  cranial  index  is  quite  as  wide.  Among 
the  Congo  tribes  the  index  is  72'>.5;  the  Fijian 
Negroes  have  an  index  of  67°.2;  the  Sara  of  the  . 
Chad  Basin  have  an  index  of  82°.4;  but  many 
peoples  in  Oceanica,  America,  Asia,  and  Europe 
range  between  this  ratio  and  88''.7. 

Religions.  Fifty-eight  per  cent,  of  the  popu- 
lation, according  to  the  estimate  of  H.  P.  Beach, 
are  devotees  of  the  native  religions,  which  are 
characterized  by  these  features:  (1)  Belief  in 
some  sort  of  a  supreme  God,  who,  in  a  vaguely 
conceived  way,  creates  and  rules  all.  (2)  Wor- 
ship of  ancestors.  It  is  not  so  elaborately 
worked  out  as  in  China,  but  still  it  underlies  the 
West  African  scenes  of  dreadful  slaughter  of  the 
slaves  and  wives  of  his  predecessor,  ordered 
when  a  chief  succeeds  to  office,  for  by  such  blood- 
shed he  pays  respect  to  the  deceased.  (3) 
Fetishism,  with  the  accompaniment  of  a  priest  or 
sorcerer.  (4)  Superstition  of  the  grossest  and 
most  degrading  kind.  The  heathen  African  is  the 
slave  of  this  low  type  of  religion,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, his  life  is  ftill  of  terrors,  as  it  is  to  the 
interest   of   the   fetish   doctors   to   work   upon 


these  fears.  Idolatry  is  not  found  in  central 
Africa  at  all,  and  nowhere  is  it  so  elaborated  as 
in  India.  Imvorted  Religions. — (I)  Mohamme- 
danism. Of  the  religions  imported  into  the  con- 
tinent, by  far  the  most  important  is  Mohamme- 
danism, the  faith  of  36  per  cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion. It  came  thither  in  the  seventh  century 
and  overran  all  north  Africa  in  a  hundred 
years,  so  completely  overturning  the  Christian 
churches  which  had  been  planted  there  that 
they  have  never  been  revived.  Mohammedan- 
ism retains  its  conquests  in  Egypt,  Barca, 
Tripoli,  Algeria,  and  Morocco,  and  it  is  to-day 
one  of  the  greatest  missionary  religions.  It 
presents  a  one-sentence  creed:  "There  is  but 
one  God  and  Mohammed  is  his  prophet,"  and  has 
the  simplest  methods.  The  missionary  is  un- 
paid and  usually  a  native.  There  are  no  mis- 
sion boards,  or  expenses  for  salaries  and  print- 
ing. There  is  usually  no  special  training,  al- 
though in  Cairo  there  is  a  Mohammedan  univer- 
sity, attended  by  thousands  of  students,  and  from 
this  many  of  the  missionaries  go  forth.  They 
have  been  remarkably  successful  in  spreading 
their  faith  among  heathen  populations  in  Cen- 
tral Africa.  In  this  way  Mohammedanism  has 
exerted  an  influence  which  counteracts  the  na- 
tive religions,  and  so  improves  the  condition  of 
the  peoples  it  reaches.  (2)  Christianity:  (a) 
Copts,  the  descendants  of  those  original  Chris- 
tians who,  in  the  fifth  century,  adopted  the 
theory  that  in  Jesus  the  human  and  divine  make 
one  composite  nature  ( monophysitism ) ,  and  so 
are  reckoned  among  Christian  heretics.  They 
are  found  in  Egypt  and  number  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  million,  (b)  Abyssinian  Chris- 
tians, who  trace  their  faith  back  to  the  Coptic 
missionaries  of  the  fourth  century,  but  present 
a  curious  mixture  of  Christianity  and  Juda- 
ism, (c)  Roman  Catholics:  The  first  mission- 
aries of  this  faith  to  penetrate  the  Dark  Conti- 
nent were  Jesuits,  and  they  began  work  in  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Indeed,  St.  Fran- 
cis Xavier  came  to  Mozambique  as  early  as  1 54 1, 
but  he  did  not  stay  more  than  six  months.  The 
result  of  the  work,  carried  on  continuously  ever 
since,  has  been  that  now  one  and  two-fifths  per 
cent,  of  the  population  are  Roman  Catholics,  liv- 
ing in  all  parts  of  the  continent.  Livingstone  bore 
testimony  to  the  value  of  the  work  of  these  mis- 
sionaries. ((f)  Protestants:  The  first  who  came 
to  Africa  were  Moravians.  This  was  in  1792. 
Since  then  all  branches  of  Protestantism  have 
labored  there,  and  their  converts  now  number 
one  and  nine-tenths  per  cent,  of  the  population, 
and  they  are  found  in  every  part.  Roman  Catho- 
lics and  Protestants,  especially  the  latter,  carry 
on  missionary  work  among  the  Coptic  and  Abys- 
sinian Christians.  South  Africa  is  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  a  Christian  country  of  tlie  modern 
civilized  type.  (3)  Judaism:  About  three-tenths 
of  one  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  Africa  are 
Jews. 

Social  Conditions.  Slavery  is  still  "the  open 
sore  of  Africa,"  as  Livingstone  said,  and  nowhere 
is  it  more  cruel,  bloodthirsty,  and  destructive. 
The  ivory  trade  is  a  constant  source  of  trouble, 
setting  tribe  against  tribe  in  war.  Polygamy  is 
widespread.  The  tribal  government,  the  absence 
of  central  authority,  the  usual  conditions  of 
savage  life,  in  bondage  of  superstition  and  ter- 
rors of  every  kind,  these  disturb  life  over  great 
stretches  of  territory.  Yet  it  is  the  testimony  of 
travelers  that  peace  and  a  certain  kind  of  pros- 
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perity  are  found  in  many  villages  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  land.  Cionsult:  F.  P.  Noble.  The 
Redemption  of  Africa  (New  York,  1899,  2  vol- 
umes) ;  A.  P.  Atterbury,  Islam  in  Africa  (New 
York,  1899)  ;  H.  P.  Beach,  Geography  of  Protes- 
tant Missions  (New  York,  1901). 

mSTORY. 

Earlt  Histort  and  Expixjration.  In  the 
earliest  historic  times,  when  civilization  centred 
around  the  Mediterranean,  Libya,  as  Africa  was 
known  to  the  ancients,  was  one  of  the  three  great 
divisions  of  the  earth,  of  which  Europe  and  Asia 
•were  the  other  two.  The  details  of  its  history 
are  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  Egypt,  still 
the  earliest  recorded  civilization,  and  of  the 
other  states  of  northern  Africa,  as  well  as  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  which  absorbed  them  all. 
The  brown-hued  Berbers  seem  to  have  been  the 
fundamental  race  stock  throughout  northern 
Africa,  with  perhaps  Aryan  and  Semitic  infu- 
sions, due  to  the  contact  of  Egypt  with  Asia  and 
Europe.  Whether  the  Hamitic  peoples  of  Africa 
were  or  were  not  autochthonous  is  a  problem  for 
the  settlement  of  which  no  sufficient  data  exist. 
The  knowledge  possessed  by  the  ancients  of  the 
continent  as  a  whole,  so  far  as  we  have  accounts 
of  it,  can  be  briefly  stated.  The  rulers  of  Egypt, 
as  subsequently  those  of  Carthage,  attempted  to 
extend  their  influence  toward  the  south  and  west ; 
but  the  physical  and  climatic  conditions  and  the 
savage  tribes  encountered  presented  an  effective 
bar  to  extended  progress  at  that  time.  An  in- 
scription assigned  to  the  period  of  the  Eleventh 
(Theban)  Dynasty  tells  of  a  voyage  made  by 
command  of  one  of  the  rulers  of  that  dynasty 
to  the  land  of  Punt,  probably  Somalilandl  Re- 
cent discoveries  also  seem  to  increase  the  credi- 
bility of  traditions  which  assigned  the  biblical 
lands  of  Ophir  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa. 
About  thirty  centuries  ago  the  enterprising 
Phoenicians  planted  Utica  (c.lIOO  b.o.),  Carthage 
(826  B.C.),  and  other  lesser  colonies  along  the 
Mediterranean  coast,  and  Greek  colonies  were 
founded  in  Ejypt,  in  Cyrenaica,  and  just  east  of 
Carthage,  dunng  the  period  of  Greek  coloniza- 
tion, which  began  in  the  eighth  century  B.C. 

The  known  explorations  of  the  Dark  Continent 
may  be  said  to  begin  with  the  famous  voyage 
made  by  Phoenicians  about  600  B.C.,  an  account 
of  which  is  preserved  by  Herodotus  (iv.  42). 
There  are  no  suflficient  reasons  for  doubting  the 
general  accuracy  of  the  account,  which  describes 
the  voyage  as  made  by  command  of  Necho,  King 
of  Egypt,  who  had  just  completed  a  canal  from 
the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea.  The  expedition 
sailed  down  the  Red  Sea  and  along  the  coast  of 
Africa,  until  the  sun  for  many  weeks  "rose  on 
their  right  hand."  After  a  long  absence  the 
explorers  returned  to  Egypt  through  the  Pillars 
of  Hercules,  so  that  they  must  have  circumnavi- 
gated the  continent.  A  hundred  years  later,  also 
according  to  Herodotus  (iv.  43),  a  Persian  of 
noble  birth,  Sataspes,  started,  with  a  Cartha- 
ginian crew,  down  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  but 
was  compelled  to  turn  back.  It  is  doubtful  if 
he  went  far  beyond  the  Phoenician  settlements, 
which,  beginning  at  Gades,  just  without  the  Pil- 
lars of  Hercules,  already  extended  well  down  the 
coast  of  Morocco,  along  which  Hanno,  about  480 
B.C.,  planted  a  series  of  colonies.  The  "Islands 
of  the  Blessed"  also  (the  Madeira  and  Canary 
islands)  were  probably  within  the  scope  of  the 
sea-going  trade  of  the  Phoenicians  and  Cartha- 


ginians. Carthaginian  traders  trafficked  by  sea 
with  the  Gold  Coast,  and  by  land  along  the  cara- 
van routes  which  communicated  with  the  flour- 
ishing regions  of  Upper  Egypt  and  the  Niger.  It 
is  probable  that  almost  contemporaneously  with 
the  Phoenician  settlements  in  Northern  Africa, 
Arabs  entered  the  country  south  of  tlie  Zambezi, 
and,  going  inland,  found  and  worked  the  gold 
mines  which  have  been  recently  rediscovered. 
The  Greeks  began  to  colonize  Northern  Africa  in 
the  seventh  century  B.C.  After  the  conquest  and 
destruction  of  Carthage  by  Rome  (140  B.C.),  all 
Northern  Africa  was  gradually  drawn  into  the 
growing  empire;  but  Rome's  interest  lay  in  the 
known  and  organized  regions,  upon  which  she 
strengthened  the  hold  of  civilization,  ignoring 
all  that  lay  beyond  her  well-deflned  boundaries, 
a  policy  which  was  accentuated  as  the  empire 
tended  toward  decay. 

Christianity  was  introduced  into  Africa  in  the 
earliest  days;  the  North  African  Church  was  a 
recognized  division  of  the  Christian  Church  in 
the  second  century,  and  when  a  synod  of  this 
Church  was  held  in  258  it  was  attended  by  87 
bishops.  Its  chief  city  was  Carthage.  Three 
names  in  this  Church  are  prominent:  Tertullian 
(third  century),  the  first  to  employ  the  Latin 
language  in  the  service  of  Christianity;  Cyprian 
(third  century),  Bishop  of  Carthage,  and  one  of 
the  great  ecclesiastics  of  the  early  Church;  and 
Augustine  (fifth  century).  Bishop  of  Hippo, 
the  greatest  of  the  Latin  fathers.  The 
earliest  translation  of  the  Bible  into  Latin  was 
made  in  North  Africa,  and  it  was  the  battle 
ground  of  the  famous  fights  with  heretics  and 
schismatics,  such  as  Donatists,  Pelagians,  and 
Montanists.  But  the  Church  was  destined  to 
have  a  short  life.  Undermined  by  formalism  and 
apathy,  it  fell  beneath  the  Mohammedan  on- 
slaught in  the  seventh  century.  During  the 
(3«rmanic  invasions  the  Vandals  grasped  the 
African  provinces,  and  in  the  early  medie- 
val period  much  that  had  been  known  to 
Ptolemy  and  the  geographers  who  preceded 
him  was  forgotten.  The  maps  of  Ptolemy, 
representing  the  knowledge  of  the  second  Chris- 
tian century,  indicate  the  course  and  sources 
of  the  Nile  and  the  mountains  of  West  Cen- 
tral Africa  more  accurately  than  they  were 
a^ain  shown  on  maps  before  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  What  Europe  was  forget- 
ting, the  Arabs,  in  the  advance  of  the  Moham- 
medan power,  rediscovered.  From  Arabia  the 
new  faith  spread  rapidly  westward  along  the 
southern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  inland 
across  the  desert.  It  took  such  deep  root  in 
Northern  Africa  that  the  Christian  religion, 
which  in  many  places  was  then  well  established, 
has  never  been  able  to  regain  a  real  foothold 
among  the  native  races. 

Northern  Africa  became  a  battle  ground  dur- 
ing the  later  Crusades  and  all  the  succeeding 
struggles  on  the  Mediterranean  between  Cross 
and  Crescent,  and  was  the  scene  of  changes  and 
strife  among  rival  Mohammedan  dynasties;  but 
ignorance  of  the  rest  of  the  continent  only  deep- 
ened with  the  centuries,  except  among  the  Arabs, 
who  occasionally  pushed  their  expeditions  south- 
ward. If  traditions  may  be  believed,  Norman 
vessels  from  Dieppe  visited  the  (Jold  Coast 
as  early  as  1364,  and  in  1413  the  Normans 
built  a  fort  at  Elmina.  There  is  neither 
inherent  improbability  in  this  story  nor  sat- 
isfactory   evidence    to    prove    it,    bat    it    is 
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probable  that  Norman  voyagers  found  their 
■way  to  the  West  African  coast  at  a  very  early 
period.  In  1402  Jean  de  B^thencourt  sailed  from 
La  Bochelle  and  established  a  settlement  on  Lan- 
zarote,  one  of  the  Canary  Islands.  During  the 
next  three  years  he  extended  his  sway  over  the 
natives  of  the  neighboring  islands.  Although 
his  expedition  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  be- 
ginning of  modern  African  discovery,  the  ac- 
counts of  it  show  conclusively  that  the  islands 
were  already  comparatively  well  known.  Indeed, 
B(Sthencourt  seems  to  have  started  with  some 
sort  of  a  grant  from  the  King  of  Castile.  Long 
before,  in  1344,  the  Pope  had  granted  the  islands 
to  a  scion  of  the  royal  house  of  Castile,  Don 
Luis  de  la  Cerda,  who  had  taken  the  title  of 
Prince  of  Fortune,  i.e.,  of  the  Fortunate  Islands. 
This  same  year,  1344,  is  given  as  the  date  for  the 
discovery  of  Madeira.  In  that  year,  so  the  talc 
goes,  a  young  Englishman,  Bobert  Machin,  eloped 
with  Anne  d'Arfet,  or  Dorset,  a  woman  of  noble 
birth,  and  sailed  away  with  her  for  France,  but 
contrary  winds  carried  them  to  the  island  of 
Madeira.  There  the  lovers  died;  but  one  of  the 
company  returned  to  Portugal,  and  the  report  of 
his  adventures  served  to  guide  the  captains  of 
Prince  Henry,  who  rediscovered  the  island  in 
1419. 

The  real  opening  of  Africa  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  modem  world  began  with  Prince  Henry  of 
Portugal  (q.v.),  called  the  Navigator.  In  1415 
he  participated  in  the  victorious  campaign  of  Por- 
tugal against  the  Moorish  citadel  of  Ceuta  and 
his  interest  was  awakened  by  the  enigma  of  the 
unknown  continent.  On  his  return  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  task  of  sending  expedition  after 
expedition  down  the  African  coast  to  determine 
the  extent  of  the  continent,  and  to  find,  if  pos- 
sible, a  way  to  the  east  around  it.  These  expe- 
ditions crept  further  and  further  southward.  In 
1434  Gil  Cannes  passed  beyond  Cape  Bojador, 
the  "bulging  cape,"  off  which  the  Atlantic  cur- 
rents ran  so  strong  as  to  bar  all  previous  at- 
tempts at  progress.  In  1441-42  AntSo  Goncalves 
and  Nufio  TristSo  passed  Cape  Blanco  and 
reached  the  Rio  d'Ouro  whence  they  brought  back 
ten  ne<n-o  slaves  and  some  gold  dust-— and  the 
demoralizing  trade  which  was  to  characterize 
West  Africa  for  nearly  four  centuries  was  fairly 
begun.  In  1445  an  exploring  party  started  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Rio  d'Ouro  and  spent  seven 
months  in  the  interior.  In  the  same  year  Diniz 
Dias  passed  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal,  discov- 
ered Cape  Verde,  and  returned  to  Portugal  with 
four  negroes  taken  from  their  own  country,  pre- 
vious importations  having  been  secured  by  ex- 
change with  the  Moors.  The  next  year  Nufio 
TristSo  reached  the  Gambia,  where  he  was  killed, 
with  most  of  his  followers,  by  the  natives.  Ten 
years  later,  1453  and  1456,  Cada  Mosto  (q.v.) 
explored  the  river  and  discovered  the  Cape  Verde 
Islands.  In  1448  the  Portuguese  built  a  fort  on 
the  Bay  of  Arguin,  south  of  Cape  Blanco,  and 
soon  after  formed  a  company  for  carrying  on 
trade  in  slaves  and  gold  with  the  Guinea  Coast. 
The  impulse  given  to  exploration  by  Prince  Henry 
continued  after  bis  death,  which  occurred  in  1460. 
Pedro  de  Cintra,  in  1462,  added  the  coast  as  far 
as  Sierra  Leone  and  Cape  Mesurado  to  the  Portu- 
guese claims.  In  1471  Santarem  and  Escobar 
carried  the  Portuguese  flag  across  the  equator. 
Commerce,  meanwhile,  was  familiarizing  pilots 
and  the  makers  of  sailing  charts  with  the  de- 
tails of  the  West  African  Coast.    In  1482  Diogo 


C9o  passed  the  Congo  and  heard  from  the  na- 
tives tales  which  seemed  to  confirm  the  old  story 
of  Prester  John  (q.v.),  a  Christian  king  ruling 
somewhere  beyond  the  wall  of  Mohammedanism 
with  which  Europe  was  surrounded.  It  has  been 
supposed  by  some  that  the  King  of  Abyssinia  was 
the  subject  of  this  legend.  The  Portuguese  king 
determined  to  communicate  with  this  unknown 
Christian  brother,  and  in  July,  1487,  sent  Bar- 
tholomeu  Dias  (q.v.)  with  two  ships  of  some 
fifty  tons  and  a  smaller  tender  to  carry  his  mes- 
sage. From  the  Congo,  Dias  beat  down  to  Cape 
Voltaa,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Orange  River. 
Thence  he  was  driven  by  storm  southward  for 
thirteen  days,  after  which  he  steered  north  and 
east  in  the  hope  of  regaining  land.  He  sighted  tie 
southern  coast  of  Africa,  near  the  Gouritz  River, 
at  Vleesch  Bay.  Keeping  on  toward  the  east, 
he  landed  on  an  island  in  Algoa  Bay,  still  known 
as  Santa  Cruz,  or  St.  Croix,  from  the  cross 
which  he  set  up  there.  When  he  reached  the 
mouth  of  the  Great  Fish  River,  long  the  boun- 
dary of  Cape  Colony,  the  patience  of  his  crews 
gave  out  and  they  forced  him  to  put  about  for 
home.  On  the  return  journey  he  sighted,  first  of 
modern  sailors,  the  great  landmark  which  has 
appropriated  the  generic  name  of  The  Cape.  Dias 
christened  it  the  Stormy  Cape  (Cabo  Tormen- 
toso),  but  on  his  return  in  December,  1488,  the 
King  (or,  according  to  Christopher  Columbus, 
Dias  himself)  gave  it  the  more  cheering  name  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

While  Dias  was  rounding  the  Cape,  the  King, 
fearing  lest  his  vessels  might  fail  to  reach 
Prester  John,  sent  another  message  to  that 
potentate,  overland,  by  Pedro  de  CovilhSo  and 
Alfonso  de  Payva.  From  Aden,  in  Arabia, 
Payva  made  his  way  to  Abyssinia,  where  he  was 
killed,  while  Covilhao  went  eastward  to  India. 
From  Goa  CovilhSo  sailed  to  Sofala,  in  Eastern 
Africa,  where  he  gathered  news  of  Madagascar, 
and  satisfied  himself  that  it  would  be  possible 
to  go  around  to  the  western  side  of  Africa  by 
water.  His  report  reached  Portugal  in  1490,  but 
it  was  seven  years  before  Vasco  da  Gama  (q.v.) 
proved  its  correctness,  in  November,  1497.  Start- 
ing from  Lisbon,  he  doubled  the  Cape,  and  after 
encountering  storm  and  tempest  and  the  southern 
sweep  of  the  Mozambique  current,  sighted,  on 
Christmas  Day,  1497,  the  land  which  still  bears 
the  name  he  gave  it  in  honor  of  the  day — ^Natal. 
After  touching  at  Mozambique  and  Mombasa, 
he  arrived  on  Easter  at  Melinda,  where  he 
found  a  pilot  who  took  him  across  to  India.  The 
land  was  sighted  on  May  17,  1498,  and  three  days 
later  Da  Gama  anchoreil  off  Calicut. 

Modern  Exploration.  Thus  far  the  Portu- 
guese had  been  almost  alone  in  the  exploration 
of  Africa,  but  in  the  second  half  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  a  new  era  of  discovery  began — an 
era  in  which  men  of  several  nationalities  have 
had  a  share,  and  by  the  results  of  which  several 
nations  have  sought  to  profit.  The  new  line  of 
explorers  is  headed  by  James  Bruce  (q.v.),  a 
Scotchman  who  had  been  British  consul  at 
Algiers  from  1763  to  1765.  While  in  Egypt  in 
1768  he  conceived  the  plan  of  seeking  for  the 
sources  of  the  Nile.  After  crossing  the  Red  Se* 
to  Jiddah,  he  entered  Abyssinia  by  the  way  of 
Massowah,  and  proceeded  to  Gondar,  where  he 
won  the  favor  of  the  Negus.  After  some  delay 
he  succeeded  in  reaching  the  headwaters  of  the 
Blue  Nile,  and  believed  that  he  had  found  the 
true  source  of  the  main  river.    He  arrived  in 
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Cairo  in  1773.  His  account  of  his  journey  and 
the  increasing  interest  in  the  slave  traffic  led  to 
the  organization,  in  1788,  of  the  African  Associa- 
tion, expressly  intended  to  promote  the  explora- 
tion of  the  unknown  parts  of  the  continent.  In 
1795  the  association  dispatched  Mungo  Park 
(q.v.),  a  young  Scotchman,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Gambia,  to  explore  the  interior  and  to  find  the 
Kiger,  on  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  negro 
city  of  Timbuktu.  Passing  up  the  Gambia,  Park, 
after  many  adventures,  reached  the  Niger,  which 
he  traced  for  a  considerable  distance  along  its 
middle  course.  He  returned  to  England,  but 
again  set  forth  in  1805,  intending  to  travel  over- 
land to  the  Niger,  and  by  sailing  down  that 
stream  prove  his  theory  that  it  was  identical 
with  the  river  which  was  known  at  the  mouth  as 
the  Congo.  He  was  drowned  at  Bussa,  with 
one  of  his  companions,  and  all  the  other  members 
of  the  party  succumbed  to  fever. 

Meanwhile,  the  Portuguese  Brazilian  P.  J.  de 
Lacerda  in  1797  started  from  the  Zambezi  to 
cross  the  continent  from  east  to  west,  but  died 
near  Lake  Moero. "  Other  Portuguese  explorers 
traversed  this  region  from  both  sides  during  the 
next  thirty-five  years.  The  stories  that  Park 
had  heard  and  published  about  the  mysterious 
city  of  Timbuktu  aroused  great  curiosity.  The 
city  was  reached  in  1811  by  a  British  seaman 
named  Adams,  who  had  been  wrecked  on  the 
Moorish  coast  and  carried  inland  as  a  slave,  but 
was  ransomed  by  the  British  consul  at  Mogador. 
In  1822  Major  Denham  and  Lieutenant  Clap- 
perton  (q.v.)  attempted  the  trans-Saharan  route 
to  Timbuktu.  From  Murzuk,  the  capital  of 
Fezzan,  they  made  their  way  to  Lake  Chad  and 
thence  to  Bornu,  adding,  in  a  second  trip  by  Clap- 
perton  from  Benin  to  the  Niger,  some  two  thou- 
sand miles  of  route  to  the  known  geography  of 
West  Africa.  In  1826  Timbuktu  was  reached  by 
Major  Laing  (q.v.),  who  was  murdered  there. 
In  1828  Ren€  Caillig  reached  the  far-famed 
metropolis,  and  his  report  aroused  widespread  in- 
terest, one  sign  of  which  was  the  prize  poem 
with  which  Tennyson  began  his  public  career. 
The  doubtful  geographical  problem  of  the  course 
and  mouth  of  the  Niger  was  finally  solved,  1830- 
34,  by  the  Lander  brothers.  At  this  time  the 
exploration  of  the  Nile  was  carried  on  under  the 
auspices  of  Mehemet  Ali,  its  course  being  traced 
almost  to  the  equator.  In  1847  the  German  mis- 
sionaries Krapf  and  Rebmann  discovered  the 
peaks  of  Kilimanjaro  and  Kenia. 

The  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  marked 
the  introduction  of  the  distinctly  scientific  spirit 
into  African  exploration.  Heretofore  the  thirst 
for  adventure,  the  desire  to  develop  a  profitable 
trade,  and  a  somewhat  sentimental  humani- 
tarianism  had  been  the  chief  motives  of  the  ex- 
peditions. The  era  of  systematic  scientific  ex- 
ploration was  ushered  in' by  Dr.  Heinrich  Barth 
(q.v.),  a  German  in  the  English  service.  The 
primary  object  of  his  activity  was  the  opening 
of  trade  with  Central  Africa.  He  left  Tripoli 
early  in  1850  with  James  Richardson,  who  died 
soon  after  leaving  Bornu,  where  the  party  had 
separated.  Overweg,  another  of  the  leaders,  was 
the  first  European  to  sail  on  Lake  Chad,  and 
died  in  1852.  Barth,  for  four  years,  conducted 
extensive  explorations  in  the  heart  of  Africa. 
From  Lake  Chad  he  crossed  Haussaland  to  the 
Niger,  thence  across  country  to  Timbuktu, 
thence  back  to  Say  on  the  Niger,  to  Sokoto,  to 
Knkawa  in  Bornu,  and  across  the  desert  to 
l^ipoli,  whence  he  returned  to  England  with 
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the  most  valuable  contribution  yet  made  to  the 
geographical  knowledge  of  interior  Africa.  His 
voluminous  works  are  of  the  highest  value.  Be- 
fore Barth  started  from  the  north,  another  of 
the  greatest  of  African  explorers,  David  Living- 
stone (q.v.),  had  unostentatiously  begun  his  re- 
markable career.  He  had  settled  in  1841  in  Bechu- 
analand,  and,  gradually  pushing  northward,  dis- 
covered Lake  Ngami  in  1849.  In  1851  he  arrived 
at  the  Zambezi.  He  prepared  himself  thorough- 
ly for  more  extended  work,  and  went  to  the  Zam- 
bezi again  in  1852,  followed  up  the  river  almost  to 
its  source,  crossed  to  Angola,  and  then  returned 
and  followed  the  Zambezi  to  its  mouth.  He 
went  to  London  in  1856.  Burton  (q.v.)  and 
Speke  (q.v.)  explored  Somaliland  in  1854,  and 
in  1856  led  an  expedition  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  which  discov- 
ered Tanganyika  and  the  southern  shore  of 
Victoria   Nyanza,   which   Speke  and   Grant  ex- 

flored  from  1860  to  1864.  Numerous  Austrian, 
talian,  German,  and  English  explorers  had  been 
working  in  the  Nile  region.  Sir  Samuel  Baker 
explored  the  Abyssinian  branches  of  the  Nile, 
met  Speke  and  Grant  in  1864,  and  discovered 
the  Albert  Nyanza  and  its  connection  with  the 
Nile.  Livingstone,  between  1858  and  1864,  ex- 
plored the  River  Shire  and  discovered  Lake 
Nyassa.  He  renewed  his  work  in  1866,  going 
from  the  Ruvuma  River  to  Nyassa,  Tanganyika, 
Moero,  the  Luapula  River,  and  Bangweolo, 
where  he  arrived  in  1868.  Thence  he  went  to 
Tanganyika  and  Nyangwe  on  the  Upper  Congo, 
which  he  called  the  Lualaba.  At  Ujiji  a  relief 
expedition  sent  by  the  New  York  Herald  under 
H.  M.  Stanley  (q.v.)  met  him  in  1871.  Living- 
stone soon  returned  to  Lake  Bangweolo,  where 
he  died  in  1873.  Another  relief  expedition  sent 
out  by  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  in  1873 
under  Lieutenant  Cameron,  starting  at  Zanzibar, 
learned  of  Livingstone's  death,  but  went  on, 
mapped  Lake  Tanganyika,  found  that  the  Lua- 
laba was  really  the  Congo,  and  reached  Benguela 
in  1875,  having  crossed  the  continent. 

While  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the 
sources  of  the  Nile  was  being  achieved,  import- 
ant accessions  were  made  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  geography  of  Western  Africa.  Du  Chaillu 
explored  the  country  back  of  the  Qabun  and  the 
region  of  the  Ogowe,  and  Burton  in  1861  scaled 
the  Peak  of  Kamerun. 

Dr.  Gerhard  Rohlfs  (q.v.),  a  Cterman  serving 
in  the  foreign  legion  in  Algeria,  began  to  make 
explorations  in  Algeria  and  Morocco  about  1860, 
and  in  1866  succeeded  in  making  the  journey 
across  the  desert  to  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  An- 
other German,  Dr.  Nachtigal  (q.v.),  intrusted  by 
the  Prussian  Government  with  a  mission  to  the 
Sultan  of  Bornu,  started  from  Tripoli  in  1868, 
explored  the  mountains  in  the  central  Sahara, 
and  the  whole  of  the  eastern  Sahara  and  Sudan. 
In  1875  Stanley  circumnavigated  the  two  great 
lakes,  Victoria  Nyanza  and  Tanganyika,  crossed 
to  the  Congo,  embarked  upon  that  river  at  Nyan- 
gwe, in  1876,  and  followed  its  course  to  the 
Atlantic,  which  he  reached  in  August,  1877. 
Schweinfurth  (q.v.),  a  native  of  Riga,  ascended 
the  White  Nile  in  1868,  discovered  the  Welle 
River,  and  returned  to  Egypt  in  1872,  having 
accumulated  a  large  amount  of  information. 
Leopold  II.,  King  of  the  Belgians,  took  an 
active  interest  in  the  work  going  on  in  Africa, 
and  in  1876  organized  the  International  African 
Association,  in  which  most  of  the  European  coun- 
tries were  associated.    Several  geographical  and 
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acientific  expeditions  were  the  product  of  this 
organization,  and  stations  were  opened  from 
Zanzibar  to  Tanganyika.  In  1879  Stanley  was 
sent  into  the  Congo  country,  supported  by  funds 
furnished  chiefly  by  Leopold,  and  worked  for 
five  years  in  that  region  in  the  name  of  the  asso- 
ciation. Several  thousand  treaties  were  made 
with  native  chiefs,  by  which  territorial  rights 
of  more  or  less  value  were  acquired,  and  perma- 
nent posts,  with  regular  routes  of  trade  and 
travel,  were  established  along  the  course  of  the 
river.  The  purpose  was  to  found  a  State  which 
should  be  a  civilizing  centre,  in  the  heart  of 
Africa.  For  a  time  there  was  some  international 
interest  in  the  project;  but  for  several  years 
those  European  powers  which  had  been  active 
in  African  exploration  had  been  looking  for- 
ward to  possible  political  results,  and  the 
institution  of  such  a  State,  with  a  territory 
comprising  about  one-eleventh  of  the  whole 
continent,  seems  to  have  been  the  signal  for 
the  rise  of  territorial  claims  on  all  sides. 
Interest  in  the  international  enterprise  died 
out,  and  the  King  of  the  Belgians  was  left 
free  to  develop  the  Congo  State  into  a  Bel- 
gian dependency.  The  English  hoped  to  make 
it  an  English  possession,  and  the  attempt  of 
Great  Britain  to  come  to  an  agreement  with 
Portugal,  whose  territory  in  the  southwest 
touched  that  of  the  Congo  State,  led  to  the  as- 
sembling in  1884  of  the  Berlin  Conference,  called 
to  bring  about  an  international  agreement  in 
African  affairs.  The  results  of  this  conference 
are  described  in  a  subsequent  paragraph. 

Of  the  long  list  of  African  explorers  up  to  this 
time  only  those  have  been  mentioned  whose  work 
marked  a  distinct  advance  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  continent.  There  may  be  added  to  the  num- 
ber, prior  to  1885,  the  Portuguese  Serpa  Pinto 
( 1877-79) ,  and  Capello  and  Ivens  ( 1884-85) ,  who 
made  valuable  explorations  in  South  Africa; 
Junker  (1880-83),  a  traveler,  whose  examina- 
tion of  the  western  watershed  of  the  Nile  was  of 
great  value;  Joseph  Tliomson  (1883-84),  who 
made  thorough  studies  of  the  mountainous  coun- 
try between  Mombasa  and  the  lakes,  and  likewise 
in  West  Africa  and  the  Atlas  Mountains;  Wiss- 
mann  (1881-82),  who  cros.'^ed  the  continent  and 
returned  through  the  southern  side  of  the  Congo 
basin;  Oscar  'Cenz,  who,  in  1879-87,  went  from 
Morocco  to  Senegambia  by  the  way  of  Timbuktu, 
ascended  the  Congo,  and  traveled  to  the  Zambezi 
by  the  way  of  Tanganyika ;  Brazza,  who  explored 
the  country  between  the  Ogowe  and  Congo;  and 
Emil  Holub,  who  added  greatly  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  natural  history  of  South  Africa. 

Much  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  exploration 
since  1885,  the  object  generally  being  to  perfect 
geographical  and  scientific  knowledge  of  the  dif- 
ferent repions.  Of  such  expeditions,  the  best 
known  and  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  was  Stan- 
ley's mission,  undertaken  in  1887,  in  search  of 
Gordon's  lieutenant,  the  German  Sehnitzer,  bet- 
ter known  as  Emin  Pasha,  who  had  retreated  into 
the  interior  after  the  fall  of  Khartum.  Stanley 
went  up  the  Congo  and  crossed  to  Zanzibar.  On 
the  journey  he  traversed  the  dense  and  vast  forest 
inhabited  by  diminutive  savages,  and  thus  con- 
firmed ancient  accounts  of  African  Pygmies.  The 
predominance  of  the  British  in  Egypt  and  in 
South  Africa,  and  the  fact  that  the  territory 
under  British  influence  stretches  with  but  one 
break  (German  East  Africa)  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Nile  to  Cape  Town,  has  given  rise  to  the 
project  of  a  trunk  line  railway  "from  the  Cape 


to  Cairo,"  a  project  which  is  likely  to  be  carried 
out  at  no  distant  day,  with  far-reaching  conse- 
quences in  the  development  of  the  continent. 
This  plan  led  to  the  crossing  of  the  continent 
from  south  to  north  by  Ewart  S.  Grogan  and 
Arthur  Sharp  in  1899.  This  journey  was  pro- 
ductive of  much  valuable  information  regard- 
ing the  country  which  the  transcontinental  line 
is  expected  to  traverse  in  the  volcanic  region 
around  Lake  Kivu  and  on  the  eastern  shores  of 
Lake  Albert  Edward  and  the  Upper  Nile.  A  host 
of  scientific  investigators  and  explorers  have  In 
the  last  twenty  years  done  useful  work  in  various 
African  fields.  Among  such,  special  reference 
should  be  made  to  Donaldson  Smith  in  connec- 
tion with  explorations  in  Somaliland.  Two 
notable  expeditions  of  recent  years  were  those 
of  Marehand,  who  in  1896-98  traversed  the  con- 
tinent from  Loanga  in  French  Congo  to  Fashoda 
on  the  Nile,  and  Foureau  whose  journey,  in  1900, 
across  the  Sahara  from  Algeria  to  Lake  Chad 
marked  an  epoch  in  African  exploration.  The 
Chad  region  and  the  Sahara  have  received  the 
particular  attention  of  French  explorers.  Be- 
tween 1902  and  1904  Loeffler  and  Lenfant  estab- 
lished the  existence  of  a  channel  between  the 
Shari  and  the  Binue  rivers,  thus  showing  a 
possible  water  connection  between  Lake  Chad  and 
the  Atlantic.  Chevalier  in  1902-04  explored  the 
region  south  of  Wadai  and  Darfur  constituting 
the  watershed  of  the  Congo,  the  Shari  and  the 
Nile.  Between  1900  and  1904  Ch.  Pierre  crossed 
the  continent,  following  the  same  general  route 
as  Marehand.  Tlie  western  Sahara  was  crossed 
in  1904  for  the  first  time  since  Cailli^'s  journey 
of  1828  by  Laperrine  and  Thgveniaut,  who.  set- 
ting out  from  Ain  Salah  and  Timbuktu  respec- 
tively, met  at  Timiaouine  in  2lo  north  latitude. 
In  1904-05  an  expedition  under  Alexander  and 
Grosling  was  active  in  the  Chad  region.  In  1905 
Gautier  crossed  the  Sahara  from  Tuat  to  the 
Niger. 

The  Pabtttion  of  Africa.  The  Berlin  Con- 
ference is  important  in  the  history  of  Africa  as 
marking  the  transition  from  a  period  of  explo- 
rations undertaken  in  a  spirit  of  scientific  curi- 
osity or  gain  to  a  period  in  which  the  play  of 
international  politics  is  the  most  prominent 
feature.  The  crucial  question  before  the  con- 
ference was  that  of  the  Congo  State  (q.v.)  and 
its  relations  with  neighboring  territories.  Ulti- 
mately it  was  recognized  as  an  independent,  neu- 
tral State,  under  the  personal  sovereignty  of  the 
King  of  Belgium.  The  title  of  France  to  the 
territory  of  the  French  Congo  and  the  Upper 
L'banglii  was  acknowledged,  with  a  right  of  pre- 
emption in  case  of  the  transfer  of  the  Congo 
State  from  Belgium  to  another  power.  The  con- 
ference also  determined  the  spheres  of  the  sev- 
eral interested  powers  in  Africa,  so  that  the 
numerous  boundary  treaties  and  agreements  that 
have  been  arranged  since  1885  have  virtually 
been  executory  provisions  added  to  the  Berlin 
convention.  Three  such  treaties  were  concluded 
by  Great  Britain  in  1890.  The  Anglo-German 
agreement,  signed  at  Berlin,  July  1,  gave  Ger- 
many the  island  of  Heligoland  in  the  North  Sea 
in  return  for  certain  concessions  which  harmo- 
nized the  relations  of  the  two  powers  in  Eastern 
Africa;  the  Anglo-French  agreement,  signed  at 
London,  August  5,  recognized  an  English  protec- 
torate over  Zanzibar  and  Pemba  and  a  French 
protectorate  over  Madagascar,  and  determined 
the  French  sphere  of  infiuence  as  extending  from 
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Algeria  southward  to  a  line  from  Say  on  the 
Niger  to  Lake  Chad;  the  Anglo- Portuguese  agree- 
ment, Aug:u3t  20  and  November  14,  established 
the  respective  territorial  rights  of  Portugal  and 
the  British  South  Africa  Company.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  control  of  the  Nile  region  and  of  South 
Africa  gave  rise  to  numerous  attempts  to 
secure  adjustments  in  that  quarter,  and  every 
year  from  1891  to  1904  saw  agreements  of  de- 
markation  concluded  among  the  European  pow- 
ers relative  to  their  interests  in  Africa.  By  this 
process  of  absoption  by  agreement,  the  whole 
African  continent  has  come  into  actual  posses- 
sion or  political  control  of  European  States,  with 
the  exception  of  Morocco,  Abyssinia,  and  Liberia, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  first  of  these,  the  estab- 
lishment of  French  control  in  accordance  with 
the  Anglo-French  agreement  of  April  8,  1904,  was 
checked  only  by  the  intervention  of  Germany  in 
the  spring  of  1005.  (SeeMoBOCCO.)  The  Orange 
Free  State  and  the  Transvaal  lost  their  inde- 
pendent existence  in  the  war  with  Great  Britain 
(1899-1902). 

The  partition  of  the  African  continent  may  be 
summarized  as  follows:  In  the  northeast,  Egypt, 
nominally  under  Turkish  suzerainty,  is  really 
under  British  control,  while  Egypt  and  Great 
Britain  exercise  a  condominium  over  the  eastern 
Sudan.  Tripoli  remains  subject  to  the  Porte. 
Tunis  and  Algeria  pertain  to  France,  whose  in- 
fluence reaches  down  across  the  Sahara  and 
Sudan  to  the  northern  slope  of  the  Congo  basin. 
On  the  west  coast  below  Morocco  is  the  small 
Rio  d'Ouro  possession  of  Spain.  Then  come  the 
French  Mauretania  and  Senegal,  British  Gambia, 
Portuguese  Guinea,  French  Guinea,  the  British 
Sierra  Leone,  Liberia,  another  block  of  French 
territory,  the  British  Gold  Coast  and  Ashanti, 
German  Togoland,  French  Dahomey,  the  exten- 
sive British  Niger  territories,  and  German  Kam- 
erun.  Off  the  coast  of  Kamerun  lies  the  Spanish 
island  of  Fernando  Po,  to  which  are  attached 
some  other  small  islands  and  a  small  district  on 
the  mainland  cut  out  of  the  French  Congo  terri- 
tory. Below  the  latter  lies  the  Congo  Free  State, 
with  but  a  small  coast  line,  the  wedge  of  the 
small  Portuguese  territory  of  Kabinda  pushed  in 
between  it  and  the  French  Congo.  South  of  the 
Congo  lies  the  large  Portuguese  territory  of  An- 
gola, then  German  South  Africa,  and  then  Cape 
Colony,  one  of  the  British  self-governing  posses- 
sions. North  of  the  latter  on  the  east  coast  is  the 
British  colony  of  Natal,  and  north  of  that  Portu- 
guese East  Africa.  Between  the  two  latter  and 
German  West  Africa  and  Angola,  the  territories 
of  British  South  Africa  and  British  Central  Africa 
in  the  interior  extend  northward  to  the  Congo 
State  and  to  German  East  Africa,  which  occu- 
pies the  east  coast  north  of  Ijake  Nyassa  and  the 
Ruvuma  River.  North  of  German  East  Africa 
lies  British  East  Africa,  which  touches  on  the 
north  the  British  sphere  of  influence  in  the 
Sudan,  Abyssinia,  and  on  the  coast,  Italian  So- 
maliland.  West  of  the  latter  on  the  Gulf  of 
Aden  is  the  British  Somali  coast  protectorate, 
then  French  Somalilnnd.  and  then  the  Italian 
Eritrea,  the  four  territories  last  named  shutting 
Abyssinia  off  from  the  coast. 

The  area  of  Africa  was  estimated  in  1904  at 
about  11,600.000  square  miles,  inclusive  of  in- 
lands, and  the  population  at  about  140,000,000. 
The  political  distribution  of  area  and  population 
according  to  the  latest  available  figures  is  ap- 
proximately as  follows: 


AFRICA. 

tJKDKB   ECXOPUH   COHTIOL 


Country  Square  Miles  Population 

France 3,WO,n00«  31,533,000* 

OreatBrltain 3,(i30()00t  49,497,000t 

Belglnm  (Congo  Fre«  Slate)..       920,000     19,000,000 

Oermany 908,000     Il,4fi5,000 

Portugal 800,000t   6,804,0001 

Turkey 400,000     1,000,000 

Italy 190,000      730,000 

Spain 82,000$  672,000} 

IiiDaFBXonT  Statu 

Coontry  Square  Hilea  Population 

AbyMinia 310,00011  8,320,000ir 

Morocco 176,000     7,000,000 

Liberia 36,840     1,000,000 

*  Including  Hadagascar. 

t  Including  Egypt  and  Sudan. 

t  Including  the  Madeiraa  and  Azores. 

i  Including  Canary  lalande, 

I  Largely  conjectvraL 

BlBUOGBAPHT.  For  general  works,  consult: 
Keane,  'Africa,'  in  Stanford's  Compendium  of 
Geography  and  Travel  (London,  1895),  a  general 
treatise  on  the  geography,  ethnology,  etc.,  of 
the  African  continent ;  Sievers-Hahn,  Afrika,  eine 
allgemeine  Landeskunde  (Leipzig,  1901) ;  Reclus, 
Physical  Geography,  translated  by  Keane  and 
Bavenstein  (London,  1890-95)  ;  Lanier,  L'Afrique 
(Paris,  1895)  ;  Chavanne,  Afrikas  Strome  und 
Fliiase  (Vienna,  1883) ;  Fischer,  Mehr  lAcht  im 
dunkeln  Weltteil  (Hamburg,  1885)  ;  Hartmann 
and  others,  Der  Weltteil  Afrika  in  Binzeldarstel- 
lungen  (Leipzig,  1883-85);  Johnston,  Africa 
(London,  1884);  Ratzel,  VSlkerkunde,  Volume 
I.  (Leipzig,  1885);  Junker,  "Wissenschaftliche 
Ergebnisse  von  Reisen  in  Zentral  Afrika,"  in 
Petermann's  Mittcilungen,  ErgSneungsheft ,  Vol- 
ume XX.   (Gotha,  1888). 

For  history  and  colonization,  see  Graham, 
Soman  Africa  (London,  1902)  ;  Brown,  The  Story 
of  Africa  and  Its  Explorers  (London,  1892-95) ; 
Roskoschny,  Europas  Kolonien,  Volumes  I.-IV. 
(Leipzig,  1885-86) ;  Keltic,  The  Partition  of 
Africa  (London,  1895)  ;  Johnston,  Bistory  of  the 
Colonization  of  Africa  by  Alien  Races  (Cam- 
bridge, 1899 )  ;  Peters,  Das  deutsch-ostafrikanische 
Schutzgebiet  ( Munich,  1895 ) ;  "British  Africa,"  in 
British  Empire  Series  (London,  1899) ;  Herbert- 
son,  Africa  (London,  1902);  Leclerq,  L'Afrique 
chrMenne  (Paris,  1904). 

Ethnology  and  archaeology:  Keane,  Ethnolo- 
gy (Cambridge,  1896)  ;  Deniker,  Races  of  Man 
(London,  1900)  ;  Edwards,  A  Thousand  Miles  up 
the  Nile  (Ijondon,  1891) ;  Hartmann,  Die  Volker 
Afrikas  (Leipzig,  1879)  ;  Natives  of  South  Afri- 
ca, Their  Economic  and  Social  Condition,  edited 
by  South  African  Native  Races  Committee  (Lon- 
don, 1901). 

On  the  flora  of  Africa,  consult:  Engler,  Ueber 
die  Bochgebirgs-Flora  des  tropischen  Afrikas 
(Berlin.  1892)  ;  Sim,  The  Perns  of  South  Africa 
(Cape  Town,  1892)  ;  Catalogue  of  African  Plants 
Collected  by  Friedrich  WeluAtsch  »»  1853-61 
(London,  1890-1901);  Steiner,  "Flechten  aus 
British  Ost-Afrika,"  in  Kais.  Akad.  d.  WUsen- 
schaften,  Sitzungsbericht  der  mathematisch- 
naturwissenschaft lichen  KJasse,  Volume  CVl.,  pt. 
1  (Vienna,  1897);  Oschatz,  Anordnung  der 
Vegetation  in  Afrika  (Erlangen,  1900).  On  the 
fauna,  consult:  Smith,  Illustrations  of  the 
Zoology  of  South  Africa,  5  volumes  (London, 
1849),  which  includes  mammals,  birds,  rep- 
tiles, flshes,  and  invertebrates;  Drummond, 
Large  Game  and  Natural  Bistory  of  South  and 
East  Africa  (Edinburgh,  1875)  ;  Kolbe,  Beitrag 
eur  Zoogeographie  West  Afrikas  (Halle,  1887) ; 
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Trimen,  South  African  Butterflies,  3  volumes 
(London,  1887-80)  ;  Distant,  A  Naturalist  in  the 
Transvaal  (London,  1892)  ;  Kingsley,  Travels  in 
West  Africa  (Ix)ndon,  1897),  which  contains 
Dr.  Gunther's  report  on  reptiles  and  fishes  and 
Kirby's  report  on  the  Orthoptera,  Hymenoptera, 
and  Hemiptera  collected  by  Miss  Kingsley ;  Stur- 
nay,  "Kataloe  der  bisher  bekannt  gewordenen 
sQd-afrikanischen  Land-  und  SUsswasser-Mollusk- 
en,"  in  Kais.  Akad.  der  Wissenschaften.  Mathe- 
matisch-naturwissenschaftliche  Denkschriften, 
Volume  LXVII.  (Vienna,  1899).  Valuable  works 
on  the  African  climate  are:  Hann,  Handbuch  der 
Klimatologie  (Stuttgart,  1897);  id.,  "Atlas  der 
Meteorologie,"  in  Berghaus,  Physikalischer  Atlas 
(Gotha,  1888) ;  Ravenstein,  "The  Climatology  of 
Africa,"  in  Reports  of  the  British  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science  for  1891  and  1899 
(London,  1898,  1000)  ;  Bartholomew,  Physical 
Atlas,  volume  on  "Meteorology"  (London,  1001). 
The  volumes  of  the  Zeitschrift  der  oesierreichi- 
schen  Qesellschaft  fiir  Meteorologie  (Vienna, 
1866-85)  and  of  the  Meteorologische  Zeitschrift 
(Berlin,  1884  et  seq.)  contain  many  reports  of 
meteorological  observationa  made  at  places  in  all 
parts  of  Africa. 

On  geology,  consult:  Neumayr,  Erdgeschichte 
(Leipzig,  188.5-87)  ;  Suess,  Deis  Antlitg  der  Erde 
( Leipzig,  1888  - 1001 )  :  Chavanno,  Afrika  im 
Lichte  unserer  Tage:  Bodengestalt  und  geolo- 
gischer  Bau  (Vienna,  1881);  Thomson,  "Notes 
on  the  Geology  of  East  Central  Africa,"  in  To 
the  Central  African  Lakes  (London,  1881); 
Moulle,  Mimoire  sur  la  giologie  g4n4rale  et  stir 
Ics  mines  de  diamants  de  I'Afrique  du  Sud  { Paris, 
1886)  ;  Schenck,  "Geologische  Skizze  von  Slid 
Afrika,"  in  Petermann's  Uiiteilungen,  Tafel  13 
(Gotha,  1888)  ;  Blanckenhorn,  "Die  geognostis- 
chen  Verhaltnisse  von  Afrika,"  in  Petermann's 
Mitteilungen,  Ergdnzungsheft,  Volume  XX. 
(Gotha,  1888)  ;  H3hnel,  Rosiwal,  Toula,  and 
Suess,  BeitrSge  zur  geologischen  Kenntnis  des 
Sstlichen  Afrika  (Vienna,  1801);  Scott  and 
Gregory,  "The  Geology  of  Mount  Ruwenzori  and 
Some  Adjoining  Regions  of  Equatorial  Africa," 
in  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Oeological  Society, 
Volume  LI.  (London,  1805);  Moolengraff,  "Die 
Reihenfolge  und  Correlation  der  geologischen 
P'ormationen  in  S(td  Afrika,"  in  Neues  Jahrbuch 
fiir  Mineralogie  (Stuttgart,  1900). 

Among  the  numerous  books  dealing  with  Afri- 
can travel  and  exploration,  may  be  mentioned: 
Burton,  First  Footsteps  in  East  Africa  (London, 
1856) ;  Livingstone,  Missionary  Travels  and  He- 
searches  in  South  Africa  (New  York,  1858)  ;  id.. 
Narrative  of  an  Expedition  to  the  Zambesi  and 
its  Tributaries,  and  the  Discovery  of  the  Lakes 
Bhirwa  and  Nyassa,  1858-64  (London,  1865) ; 
Rohlfs,  Quer  durch  Afrika  (Leipzig,  1874-75), 
s  journey  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea  to 
Lake  Chad  and  to  the  Gulf  of  Guinea;  Cam- 
eron, Across  Africa  (New  York,  1877),  a  journal 
of  a  journey  from  Zanzibar  to  Benguela,  and  a 
valuable  record  of  the  habits  of  the  natives; 
Stanley,  Through  the  Dark  Continent  (New 
York,  1878) ;  Holub,  Seven  Years  in  South  Africa, 
translated  by  Frewer  (London,  1881);  Pinto, 
How  I  Crossed  Africa,  translated  by  Elwes  ( Phil- 
adelphia, 1881 )  ;  Drummond,  Tropical  Africa 
(New  York,  1888);  Junker,  Reisen  in  Afrika 
(Vienna,  188901),  translated  by  Keane  (London, 
1800-02)  ;  Stanley,  In  Darkest  Africa  (New  York, 
1800),  an  account  of  the  quest,  rescue,  and  re- 
treat of  Emin  Pasha ;  Casati,  Ten  Years  in  Equa- 


toria,  translated  by  Clay  and  Landor  (London, 
1801 ) ;  Peters,  New  Light  on  Dark  Africa,  trans- 
lated by  Dulchen  (London,  1891),  the  narrative 
of  the  German  Emin  Pasha  expedition ;  Johnston, 
Livingstone  and  the  Exploration  of  Central 
Africa  (London,  1801);  Bryce,  Impressions  of 
South  Africa  (New  York,  1807)  ;  Foureau,  De 
V Alger  au  Congo  par  le  Tchad [Ptnis,  1002)  ;  Len- 
fnnt,  Le  Niger  (ib.,  1003) ;  id.,  La  grande  route 
de  Tchad  (ib.,  1904) ;  Pierre,  Du  Stanley-Pool  d 
Khartum  (ib.,  1904)  ;  Gibbons,  Africa  from  South 
to  North  through  Marotseland  (London,  1904) ; 
Colquhoun,  The  Africander  Land  (London,  1006). 

AFBICAINE,  L',  l^'frfiTcin'  (Fr.,  The  Afri- 
can). A  French  opera  by  Giacomo  Meyerbeer 
(q.v.) .  The  words  are  by  Scribe,  and  it  was  pro- 
duced in  Paris,  April  28,  1865,  a  year  after  the 
composer's  death. 

AP'BICAIf'DEB.     See   Afiukandeb. 

AJ"BICAIT  HAIB.     See  Cham^bops. 

ALBICAN  INT'TEBNATIOITAL  ASSO'CI- 
ATIOIT.  In  1876  the  King  of  Belgium  called 
a  conference  at  Brussels  of  geographers  and  ex- 
plorers to  consider  means  for  the  opening  up  of 
Africa  to  civilization,  and  there  the  African 
International  Association  was  formed,  with  the 
object  of  establishing  stations  for  scientific  pur- 
poses in  Eastern  Africa.  When  H.  M.  Stanley 
in  1877  revealed  the  magnitude  and  importance 
of  the  fertile  Congo  basin,  a  second  conference 
was  assembled  at  Brussels,  at  which  the  African 
International  Association  made  plans  which  ex- 
•  tended  its  field  of  operation  over  the  newly 
explored  territory.  But  the  greed  of  the  differ- 
ent nations,  awakened  by  the  dazzling  territo- 
rial and  commercial  prospects  the  Congo  basin 
afforded,  brought  about  endless  disputes,  until 
at  length  it  was  decided,  by  the  mutual  consent 
of  all  the  great  powers,  including  the  United 
States,  to  leave  the  final  adjustment  of  the  dif- 
ficulties to  an  international  conference  in  Berlin. 
The  conference  opened  at  Berlin,  November  17, 
1884,  with  Prince  Bismarck  in  the  chair,  and 
ended  its  labors  February  26,  1885.  Fifteen 
States  were  represented.  As  a  result  of  mutual 
compromises,  it  was  declared  that  the  immense 
regions  forming  the  basin  of  the  Congo  River 
and  its  tributaries  shall  be  neutral  territory, 
that  perfectly  free  trade  shall  exist  there,  that 
citizens  of  any  country  may  undertake  every 
species  of  transportation  within  its  limits,  that 
the  powers  exercising  sovereign  rights  over  neigh- 
boring territory  are  forbidden  to  exercise  monop- 
olies or  favors  of  any  kind  in  regard  to  trade, 
and  that  they  shall  b"ind  themselves  to  suppress 
slavery.  The  King  of  Belgium  was  made  sov- 
ereign of  the  new  State.  See  Afbica;  Conoo 
Free  State;  Stanley,  H.  M. 

AI^ICAK  LAN'aUAOES.  Of  the  numer- 
ous classifications  of  African  languages,  that 
which  best  represents  our  present  knowledge  is 
the  following: 

1.  Semitic:  Arabic;  the  Abyssinian  lan- 
guages derived  from  Geez  (the  so-called  Ethi- 
opic),  i.e.,  Tigr*,  Tigrifia,  Amharic,  Harari,  Gu- 
rague.  The  languages  comprised  in  this  division 
were  brought  into  Africa  by  Semitic  immigrants 
or  invaders. 

2.  Hamitic:  Libyan  dialects;  ancient  Egyp- 
tian (whence  Coptic,  now  extinct),  Bisnari 
(Beja,  Bedauye),  Saho,  Afar,  various  Agau 
dialects  of  Abyssinia  (Cbamir,  Quara,  etc.),  and 
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of  the  highlands  south  of  it  (Kaffa,  Kullo,  etc.). 
Galla,  and  Somali,  Haussa  in  the  west  of  the 
Sudan. 

3.  Hottentot-Bushman.  Possibly  this  branch 
represents  two  difTerent  divisions.  This  is  the 
theory  of  F.  MUller.  But  the  Bushman  dialects 
have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  investigated.  Lep- 
sius'  attempt  to  connect  Hottentot  and  Hamitic 
words  is  not  convincing.  None  of  the  dwarf 
tribes  north  of  8°  south  latitude  have  preserved 
their  original  languages. 

4.  The  Bantu  Family;  which  embraces, roiigh- 
ly  speaking,  all  Africa  south  of  the  equator.  Its 
most  perfect  type  is  represented  by  the  language 
of  the  Zulu  Kaffirs  and  their  nearest  relatives. 
To  what  extent  corrupt  Bantu  dialects  are  spok- 
en on  the  western  coast  has  not  yet  been  deter- 
mined. 

6.  The  Negro  Family;  so  called  because  the 
languages  included  in  it  are  spoken  by  the  purest 
representatives  of  the  black  race.  The  idioms 
of  that  part  of  Africa  (between  the  equator  and 
the  Sahara)  show  such  a  perplexing  variety  of 
formation  that  their  classification  in  a  single 
group  must  be  considered  as  merely  provisional. 
Perhaps  half  a  dozen  different  branches  could 
be  made  of  the  Negro  tongues.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  the  line  of  demarkation  from  the  Bantu 
or  half  Bantu  languages  could  be  shifted  further 
north  (see  above) ;  but  the  theory  of  Lepsius, 
which  considers  the  whole  group  as  degenerate 
Bantu  languages,  can  hardly  be  proved;  the 
degree  of  affinity  would  be  ten  times  more  remote 
than,  for  example,  that  existing  between  Semitic 
and  Hamitic.  But  whether  it  be  regarded  as  a 
subdivision  of  Bantu  or  as  an  independent 
branch,  the  Negro  family  clearly  forms  a  distinct 
group,  possessing  marked  characteristics  of  its 
own. 

The  nature  of  the  following  groups  is  in  dis- 
pute: 

6.  The  NrLonc  Branch.  It  begins  with  the 
Nuba,  south  of  Egypt,  comprises  the  isolated 
remnants  of  the  Barea  and  Kunama  languages 
at  the  northern  frontier  of  Abyssinia,  and  runs 
west  of  Abyssinia  and  of  the  Galla  country  down 
to  the  Albert  Ijake,  where  the  Madi  and  Shuli 
form  its  last  representatives.  It  is  quite  dis- 
tinct from  the  Bantu  (beginning  in  Unyoro). 
The  Masai  or  Oigob  are  an  isolated  advance 
guard  in  the  southwest.  The  principal  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Nile  Valley  are  the  Dmka,  Shil- 
luk,  and  Bari.  The  line  of  demarkation  west  of 
the  Nile  is  difficult  to  trace;  with  the  Bongo 
and  Bagrimma,  the  Nilotic  passes  over  into  the 
perplexing  mass  of  the  fourth  group.  F.  Mflller 
called  the  sixth  the  Nuba-Fulah  branch,  but  the 
very  peculiar  Ful  language  is  best  treated  as  a 
perfectly  isolated  phenomenon.  It  seems  to  have 
some  points  of  similarity  with  the  Hamitic  (on 
which  points  Schleicher  and  Krause  have  laid 
exaggerated  stress),  and  may  be  one  of  those 
odd  blendings  of  different  languages,  defying  all 
rules  of  linguistics,  of  which  Africa  furnishes 
various  examples  (e.g.,  the  Alusgu  or  Muzuk). 
Its  position  among  the  Nilotic  languages  is  far 
from  being  certain.  Anthropologically,  the  tribes 
speaking  the  languages  embraced  in  this  class 
are  for  the  most  part  pure  Negroes,  though  some 
of  them  may  have  an  admixture  of  Hamitic 
blood. 

7.  The  Equatobiai,  Famh-t.  Later  (1889), 
F.  Mailer  attempted  to  make  of  a  group  of  lan- 
guages, which  he  had  at  first  classed  with  the 


fifth  family,  a  special  branch,  which  he  called 
the  Equatorial  family.  The  languages  compos- 
ing this  branch  are  spoken  by  tribes  south  of 
Darfur;  among  them  the  Niam-Niam  (or 
A-sande)  and  Monbuttu  (or  Mangbattu)  are 
the  most  important.  As  was  said  above,  the  great 
fifth  group  contains  a  number  of  families  in 
regard  to  which  it  is  hard  to  determine  whether 
they  are  independent  branches  or  merely  sub- 
divisions of  the  general  group.  Most  of  the 
equatorial  tribes  belong  rather  to  a  light  Negro 
type. 

The  Malagasy  language,  spoken  on  the  island 
of  Madagascar,  belongs  to  the  Malay  family  of 
speech.  By  reason  of  its  geographical  position 
it  need  not  be  considered  here. 

Writing.  The  use  of  writing  and  the  neces- 
sity for  it  imply  a  degree  of  civilization  to  which 
the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Africa  have 
never  risen.  It  is,  therefore,  almost  exclusively 
the  white  race,  represented  by  the  Hamites  and 
the  Semitic  immigrants,  which  comes  into  con- 
sideration here. 

Semitic.  In  the  Semitic  family  we  have  the 
Ph(rnieian  alphabet,  used  by  the  Carthaginians 
along  the  northern  coast.  The  Punic  and  later 
Neo-Punic  characters  were  modifications  of  the 
Phoenician,  and  are  distinguished  by  special 
characteristics.  The  Arabic  character  is  now 
used  wherever  Islam  has  become  the  prevailing 
religion;  but  it  is  mainly  employed  for  writing 
the  Arabic  language,  which  foims  the  generiu 
medium  of  religion,  commerce,  and  social  inter- 
course. The  use  of  the  Arabic  character  for 
African  languages  is  not  very  frequent  (e.g., 
among  the  Berbers,  the  Suahelis).  The  Malay- 
an immigrants,  however,  and  the  Mohammedan 
Kaffirs  use  it  as  far  south  as  Cape  Colony; 
and  the  Mohammedans  of  Shoa  as  well  as  the 
inhabitants  —  also  Mohammedans  —  of  Harrar 
sometimes  write  their  respective  languages, 
Amharie  and  the  closely  related  Harari,  in  Arabic 
letters.  On  the  other  hand,  in  and  around  Abys- 
sinia a  number  of  languages  are  regularly  writ- 
ten in  the  Amharie  modification,  or  rather  ampli- 
fication, of  the  old  Ethiopic  or  Geez  alphabet. 
Unlike  most  of  the  other  Semitic  languages, 
Ethiopic  and  its  modern  descendants  are  written 
from  left  to  right.  The  vowels  are  expressed 
graphically  by  modifications  of  or  slight  addi- 
tions to  the  consonants,  thus  forming  a  kind  of 
syllabary.  We  can  trace  this  peculiar  system 
of  writing  as  far  back  as  the  fourth  century 
A.D.,  through  some  ancient  monuments  in  the  old 
capital  of  Axum  (consult  D.  H.  MUller,  Epi- 
graphiscKe  DenkmSler  aus  Abessynien,  1894). 
The  development  of  those  peculiarities  took  place 
on  African  soil,  though  the  consonantal  charac- 
ters are  derived  from  the  old  South  Arabian  writ- 
ing (wrongly  called  Himyari tic).  See  Ethiopic 
Writino. 

Ancient  Egyptian.  From  the  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphic writing  was  developed  a  cursive  form, 
the  Hieratic,  and  this  in  turn  gave  rise  to  the 
still  more  cursive  Demotic.  All  these  have  long 
since  passed  out  of  use,  though  Coptic,  which 
survives  only  as  the  ritual  language  of  the  native 
Egyptian  church,  retains  in  its  alphabet  a  few 
characters  derived  from  the  Demotic. 

Ethiopian.  The  ancient  Ethiopians  of  Napa- 
ta  and  MeroS  had,  beside  the  Egyptian  systems 
of  writing,  which  they  used  almost  exclusively 
for  the  Egyptian  language,  a  cursive  system  of' 
their  own '  for  the  native  idiom.    As  the  few 
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inscriptions  in  this  character  which  have  been 
preserved  have  not  yet  been  deciphered,  it  is  not 
possible  to  say  anything  positive  about  it.  It 
is  even  doubtful  what  language  these  inscrip- 
tions represent,  although  it  is  perhaps  nearer  to 
the  (negroid)  Nuba  than  to  the  Hamitic  Beja 
or  Bishari.  The  alphabet  was  evidently  bor- 
rowed from  outside  sources,  though  whether 
Egyptian  or  South-Arabic  elements  underlie  it, 
cannot  at  present  be  determined. 

Libyan  or  Numidian.  The  old  Libyan  or 
Numidian  writing,  a  very  imperfect  system,  goes 
back  to  the  ancient  alphabet  of  south  Arabia 
(as  Euting  has  clearly  shown) .  and  not  to  Punic. 
It  is  represented  by  many  inscriptions  in  Algeria 
and  Tunis.  The  first  decipherment,  on  the  basis 
of  the  famous  bilingual  inscription  of  Tukka, 
is  due  to  Blau  (see  also  Hal^vy,  Essai  d'fpi- 
graphie  Libyque,  1875,  a  collection  by  Faidherbe, 
1870,  etc. ) .  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  ancient 
funeral  inscriptions  in  this  character  read  from 
below  upward.  This  system  is  similar  to  the 
tifinaghen  or  alphabet  of  the  modern  Sahara 
tribes  (or  Tuaregs).  Oudney  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  who  observed  and  called  attention 
to  their  peculiar  system  of  writing  (1822).  The 
best  description  of  the  alphabet  is  to  be  found 
in  Hanoteau,  Oramniaire  de  la  langue  Tamachek 
(1860). 

Neobo.  Only  one  Negro  language  has  devel- 
oped a  writing  of  its  own,  the  Vei,  on  the  west 
coast  near  Cape  Mount.  Boalu  Bukere,  a  native 
who  knew  sometliing  of  the  Roman  character, 
invented  it  about  the  year  1834.  The  writing 
was  afterward  used  for  Mohammedan  missionary 
work.  It  is  a  clumsy  syllabary  with  compli- 
cated forms  sometimes  suggestive  of  hieroglyph- 
ics, and  quite  distinct  from  European  or  Arabic 
writing.  A  number  of  books  have  been  written 
in  it,  but  the  Christian  missionaries  have  de- 
clined to  use  it,  and  it  is  dying  out.  It  has 
received  considerable  attention  from  linguists, 
as  the  only  case  known  in  which  the  actual  inven- 
tion of  a  system  of  writing,  in  popular  use,  can 
be  clearly  shown.  The  idea,  however,  was  cer- 
tainly borrowed  from  the  Europeans.  Consult: 
Steinthal,  Die  Mande-yeger-Sprachen  (Berlin, 
1867). 

BiBLiooBAPMY.  For  the  classification  of  lan- 
guages, consult:  F.  MUUer,  Qrundriss  der 
Spraehwiasenschaft  (Vienna,  1876-88),  also  his 
Ethnographie,  second  edition  (Vienna,  1870)  ; 
also  Cust,  A  Sketch  of  the  Modern  Languages 
of  Africa  (London,  1883),  which  is  based  on 
these  works.  Lepsius,  yuhische  Orammatik 
(Berlin,  1880),  presents  somewhat  different 
views.  Consult  also:  Lepsius,  Standard  Alpha- 
bet (London,  1863).  As  preparatory  works  may 
be  mentioned:  Koelle,  Potyglotta  Africana  (Lon- 
don, 1854)  ;  Bleck,  Comparative  Grammar  of 
South  African  Languages  (London,  1862-69)  ; 
The  Library  of  Sir  0.  Orey  (London,  1858-63). 

APMCAN  METH'ODIST  EPIS'COPAI. 
OHTTRCH.     See  Methodism. 

APBICAN  METH'ODIST  EPIS'COPAL 
ZI'ON  CHTTBCH.    See  Methodism. 

APSICAK  HH/LET.     See  Sobohvh,  Now- 

8ACCHABINE. 

APBICAN  OAK.    See  Teak. 

AP'BICAITITS,  Sextus  Julius.  A  Christian 
writer.  He  was  horn  in  Libya,  and  made  hia 
home  in  Emmads,  near  Jerusalem,  from  105  on 


till  after  240,  but  traveled  extensively  through 
Asia  Minor.  He  is  remembered  for  his  chronol- 
ogy from  the  creation  to  221,  of  which  frag- 
ments are  preserved.  These  and  portions  of 
other  writings  are  printed  in  Migne,  Patrologia 
Qrceca,  X.  51-108,  XI.  41-48;  English  transla- 
tion, Ante-^icene  Fathers  (N.  Y.  edition),  VI. 
123-140. 

AiF'BICAIl'  WAB,  The.  In  Roman  history, 
the  war  between  Julius  Ctesar  and  the  members 
of  the  Pompeian  party  who,  after  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia,  renewed  the  conflict  in  Africa  and 
were  defeated  at  Thapsus,  46  B.C.  The  account 
known  as  the  Bellum  Africanum  attached  to  the 
works  of  Cssar  is  of  uncertain  authorship. 

ATSIDIS,  &-fre'dSz.  One  of  the  Afghan  or 
Pathan  peoples  of  the  Indo-Afghan  border  who 
have  of  recent  years  come  into  hostile  contact 
with  the  British  authorities.  In  their  somewhat 
savage  yet  intelligent  semi-independence  they 
represent,  perhaps,  ancient  Aryan  society  of  an 
early  type.  A  brief  account  of  them  by  Holdich 
appeared  in  the  Journal  of  the  Anthropological 
Institute  (London)  for  1890. 

AyBIKANTJEB.  The  Dutch  form  for  "Af- 
rican," used  of  white  persons  born  in  South 
Africa,  especially  the  Boers. 

AFBIKAIIDEB  BTJND,  bunt,  or  BOND. 
An  association  in  South  Africa  designed  to  con- 
solidate Africander  influence  and  eventually  to 
form  an  independent  union  of  the  South  African 
States.  'With  its  present  name  it  dates  from 
1880.  As  a  political  party  in  Cape  Colony  it  for 
a  time  supported  the  policy  of  Cecil  Rhodes,  but 
after  the  Jameson  raid  (1895)  it  separated  itself 
from  bim.  In  1898  it  secured  a  majority  in  the 
colonial  legislature.  While  it  urged  President 
Kruger  to  a  more  liberal  policy,  it  favored  the 
Boers  in  the  war  with  Great  Britain.  On  Decem- 
ber 6,  1900,  an  Africander  congress  was  held  at 
Worcester,  Cape  Colony,  which  demanded  Boer 
independence  and  condemned  the  war.  After  the 
war  (Dec.,  1902),  the  Bund  was  reorganized  to 
further  the  federation  of  the  South  African  colo- 
nies tmder  the  British  crown,  and  became  largely- 
identified  with  the  South  African  party,  which 
represented  the  interests  of  the  Afrikanders  with- 
out assuming  an  exclusively  Dutch  character. 

AFBITE,  Afrit.  A  powerful  spirit,  or  jinn 
(Lat.  genius),  figuring  in  the  stories  of  A  Thou- 
sand and  One  Nights. 

APTEB-HE'AOES.  Retinal  images  which  ap- 
pear after  the  eye  has  been  removed  from  some 
illuminated  object.  When  we  light  our  lamp  in 
the  evening  we  are  distinctly  conscious  that  the 
illumination  has  a  reddish-yellow  tinge.  As  time 
goes  on,  however,  we  lose  the  color;  the  paper  on 
which  we  write  seems  to  be  as  white  as  the  same 
paper  seen  in  diffuse  daylight;  our  eyes  have 
become  adapted,  or  have  grown  used,  to  their 
surroundings  {general  adaptation).  The  law  of 
adaptation  is  that  all  brightnesses  tend  toward  a 
middle  gray,  and  all  colors  toward  neutrality. 
Adaptation  leaves  an  after-effect,  which  is  termed 
disposition.  A  yellow-adapted  eye  is  disposed  t» 
the  complementary  color,  or  blue-sighted:  all  the 
yellows  that  it  sees  tend  toward  gray,  and  all 
other  colors  take  on  a  tinge  of  the  complementary 
blue.    See  CONTRAST;  Visual  Sensation. 

Adaptation  may  be  local,  as  well  as  general. 
Suppose,  e.g.,  that  I  fixate  steadily  a  green  disk 
seen  upon  an  extended  white  background.    The 
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part  of  the  retina  upon  which  the  green  falls 
will  become  green-adapted,  and  therefore  red-dis- 
posed or  red-sighted.  Hence,  if  I  presently  re- 
move the  green  disk  I  shall  see  a  subjective  red 
disk  in  its  place.  This  red,  the  after-effect  of 
local  adaptation,  is  termed  (1)  the  negative 
after-image.  The  color  and  brightness  of  the 
after-image  are  always  complementary  to  th« 
color  and  brightness  of  the  preceding  stimulus; 
a  dark-blue  stimulus  gives  a  bright  yellow  after- 
image, and  a  bright  yellow  stimulus  a  dark-blue 
after-image.  If  one  stares  for  half  a  minute  at 
a  window  that  gives  upon  a  bright  gray  sky  or 
a  snowy  landscape,  and  then  turns  one's  eyes 
upon  a  gray  screen  or  wall,  one  sees  an  after- 
image window  with  white  bars  and  black  panes. 
In  general,  the  vividness  and  duration  of  the  neg- 
ative after-image  depend  upon  the  intensity  and 
duration  of  the  stimulus  which  evokes  it,  and  on 
the  brightness  of  the  surface  upon  which  the 
after-image  is  projected  for  observation.  It  is 
probable,  although  the  point  is  still  disputed, 
that  the  course  of  the  after-image  is  intermit- 
tent, not  continuous.  Theoretically  important 
is  the  fact  that  a  contrast-color  (see  Contbast) 
set  up  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  stimulus  is 
effective  in  the  after-image;  thus,  a  disk  of  red 
paper  seen  on  a  gray  background,  and  giving 
a  narrow  green  ring  of  marginal  contrast,  ap- 
pears in  the  after-image  as  a  green  disk  sur- 
rounded by  a  distinct  reddish  halo.  (2)  If 
the  original  stimulus  be  very  strong  and 
of  brief  duration,  it  may  give  rise  to  what  has 
been  called  the  positive  after-image,  a  subjective 
phenomenon  in  which  the  stimulus-sensation  is 
reproduced,  only  with  diminished  brightness  and 
saturation.  ( See  VistrAL  Sensation.  )  Thus,  a 
flash  of  brilliant  red  light  would  be  followed,  first, 
by  a  brief,  but  noticeable,  blank  interval;  then 
by  the  positive  after-image,  a  duller  and  pinker 
red;  then  by  a  second  interval,  somewhat  longer 
than  the  first;  and,  finally,  by  the  dark-green 
negative  image.  The  usual  explanation  of  this 
positive  image  is  that  the  physiological  effect  of 
stimulation  persists  for  some  time  after  the 
physical  stimulus  itself  has  ceased  to  operate; 
the  sensation,  therefore,  outlasts  the  stimulus, 
remaining  the  same  in  kind  throughout  its 
course.  This  account  is,  however,  as  inadequate 
as  is  the  theory  which  would  account  for  the 
negative  after-image  on  the  score  of  retinal  fa- 
tigue. It  is  disproved  by  the  single  fact  that 
the  short  interval  which  elapses  between  stimu- 
lus and  positive  image  (the  first  interval  de- 
scribed above  as  "blank")  may,  under  certain 
circumstances,  be  filled  by  a  positive  and  comple- 
mentary image.  Thus,  if  a  glowing  red  point 
be  moved  slowly  to  and  fro  in  the  dark,  one  sees 
first  a  trail  of  red  light  (due  to  the  stimulus 
and  its  direct  after-effect),  and  then  a  bright 
(positive)  green  streak.  Then  should  follow,  if 
the  series  is  complete,  the  positive  image  proper, 
a  dull  red,  the  second  blank  interval,  and  the 
negative  green  image.  The  dull  red  is,  evidently, 
not  a  direct  continuation  of  the  red  of  the  stim- 
ulus. No  satisfactory  theory  is  as  yet  forth- 
coming. 

Especial  interest  attaches  to  the  colored  im- 
ages obtained  from  intensive  stimulation  with 
white  light.  Close  your  eyes  and  keep  them 
closed  until  there  is  no  trace  of  previous  stim- 
ulation (no  colored  after-image)  on  the  dark 
field.  Then  fixate  for  some  twenty  seconds  the 
middle  Iwr  of  a  window  which  looks  out  upon  a 


brilliantly  white  sky.  Close  your  eyes  again, 
and  note  the  development  of  the  after-image  on 
the  dark  field.  You  see  a  color  sequence,  which 
is  known  technically  as  the  flight  of  colors.  The 
current  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  is  that 
the  white  light  of  the  sky  is  broken  up  into  its 
physical  components,  in  somewhat  the  same  way 
as  a  ray  of  light  passing  through  a  prism  is 
broken  up  into  the  series  of  spectral  colors;  and 
that  the  retinal  excitations  corresponding  to  the 
red,  green,  and  violet  stimuli  (the  part-stimuli 
contained  in  the  white  light)  are  not  exactly  co- 
incident, but  overlap  in  time,  so  that  now  the 
one  and  now  the  other  shows  itself  in  the  after- 
image. It  is,  however,  noteworthy  that  the 
flight  of  colors,  under  conditions  of  exact  ob- 
servation, shows  unmistakable  evidence  of  two 
overlapping  complementary  series.  The  sequence 
is:  a  momentary  positive  image;  then,  after 
fluctuations,  a  blue,  a  green,  a  yellow,  a  red  (at 
this  stage  the  image  becomes  negative),  a  blue, 
and  a  green  image.  We  have,  that  is,  the  series 
blue-yellow-blue  and  the  series  green-red-green 
laid  over  one  another;  there  is  clear  indication 
of  antagonism  or  complementarism,  but  none  of 
a  general  breaking  up  of  the  white  light  into  its 
spectral  components.  We  must  remember,  also, 
that  "white"  light  is  never  quite  colorless ;  there 
is  always  some  tinge  of  color  in  diffuse  daylight. 
The  facts  point  to  the  validity  of  an  "antag- 
onistic" theory  of  visual  sensation  (q.v.). 
(3)  We  may  note,  finally,  the  existence  of-  a 
binocular  or  transferred  after-image.  If  one  eye 
be  stimulated,  under  suitable  conditions,  a  faint, 
positive  image  appears  in  the  field  of  the  other, 
unstimulated  eve.  Lay  a  bright  red-orange  disk 
upon  a  sheet  of  white  paper  and  fixate  it  monoc- 
ularly  for  five  or  ten  seconds.  Then  blow  away 
the  disk,  close  the  stimulated  eye,  open  the  un- 
stimulated one  and  fixate  the  white  ground.  You 
see  at  first  a  pale-yellowish  image.  Then  the 
field  darkens  and  a  blue  negative  image  makes  its 
appearance.  Presently  the  ground  clears  and 
the  yellowish  patch  comes  once  more.  Then  the 
white  darkens  again  and  the  blue  image  recurs. 
The  darkening  is  due  to  retinal  rivalry:  the 
dark  field  of  the  closed  (stimulated)  eye  is 
superposed  upon  the  bright  field  of  the  open 
(unstimulated)  eye.  The  blue  image  is  the  nega- 
tive after-image  belonging  to  the  dark  field, 
i.e.,  to  the  originally  stimulated  eye;  its  ap- 
pearance requires  no  explanation.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  faint  yellowish  image  belongs  to  the 
unstimulated  eye,  is  an  after-effect  of  the  or- 
ang:e  stimulation,  but  an  after-effect  that  differs 
entirely  from  the  after-effect  in  the  stimulated 
eye,  and  that  has  been  transferred  to  the  eye 
which  was  not  exposed  to  the  stimulus.  Its 
existence  points  to  a  close  functional  inter-rela- 
tion between  the  two  halves  of  the  visual  appa- 
ratus. Consult:  H.  von  Helraholtz,  Physiolo- 
gische  Optik  (Hamburg,  1896)  ;  E.  Hering,  Zur 
Lehre  vom  Lichtsinne  (Vienna,  1878)  ;  O. 
Kuelpe,  Outlines  of  Psychology  (London,  1895)  ; 
E.  B.  Titchener,  Experimental  Psychology  (New 
York,  1901). 

AFZEtJUS,  Bw.  pron.  ftf-tsall-SiSs,  Adah 
(1750-1837).  A  Swedish  naturalist,  a  pupil  of 
Linnaeus,  whose  autobiography  he  afterward 
edited.  He  was  professor  in  the  University  of 
Upsala.  He  studied  the  flora  of  West  Africa 
from  1792  to  1794,  and  wrote  many  botanical 
papers  for  the  Danish  Royal  Academy  and  the 
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Liniuean  Society  of  London.  Several  species  of 
plants  were  named  after  bim. 

AFZEIiITTS,  Arvid  August  (1785-1871).  A 
Swedish  poet  and  antiquary.  He  translated  the 
Elder  Edda  (see  Edda),  and,  with  Geijer,  edited 
a  noteworthy  collection  of  old  Swedish  popular 
songs  (1814-17).  He  is  esteemed  for  his  poetical 
Romances^  and  for  his  studies  in  Norse  history 
and  literature.  He  was  pastor  at  EnkSping, 
1821-1871. 

AOADES,  fi'gA-das.  An  African  city,  the 
capital  of  the  oasis  kingdom  of  Air  (q.v.),  situ- 
ated in  lat.  le"  30'  N.  and  long.  S°  E.  (Map: 
Africa,  E  3).  It  was  formerly  an  important 
city  and  had  a  population  estimated  at  60,000. 
Although  still  on  the  caravan  route  between  So- 
koto  and  the  Barbary  States,  its  commercial  im- 
portance has  disappeared,  and  its  population  has 
dwindled  to  about  7000. 

AaADIB,  tt'gA-dSr'.  A  seaport  of  Moroc- 
co, North  Africa,  situated  in  lat.  30"  27'  N.  and 
long.  9°  36'  W.  (Map:  Africa,  D  1).  It  was 
founded  in  the  beginning  of  tlie  sixteenth  cen- 
tury by  the  Portuguese,  out  was  soon  taken  by 
Morocco,  and  for  a  considerable  period  was 
an  important  shipping  centre.  It  is  at  present 
closed  to  commerce,  and  is  used  as  a  customs 
station  on  the  caravan  route  connecting  the 
northern  and  southern  parts  of  Morocco.  Its 
population  is  about  1000. 

A'GAO  (Heb.,  Gk.'Ayiy,  in  the  Septuagint). 
( 1 )  The  name,  or  possibly  title,  of  a  king  of  the 
Amalekites  conquered  by  Saul,  and  preserved 
alive  contrary  to  the  command  of  Jehovah.  He 
was  afterward  hewn  in  pieces  by  Samuel.  See 
I.  Samuel  xv.  (2)  In  Dryden's  Absalom  and 
Achiiophel,  a  character  standing  for  Sir  Edmund 
Berry  Godfrey,  the  justice  of  the  peace  who  was 
assassinated  shortly  after  disclosing  the  revela- 
tions made  to  him  by  Titus  Oates. 

A'OAOITE.  A  name  applied  to  Haman  (Es- 
ther iii.  1,  10;  viii.  3).  It  is  a  term  of  con- 
tempt, designating  him  as  a  worthy  descendant 
of  Agag,  the  Amalekite  whom  Samuel  hewed  to 
pieces  as  a  sacrifice  to  Yahweh  at  Gilgal  ( I.  Sam- 
uel XV.  33).  This  "Amalekite"  is  opposed  to 
Mordecai,  a  descendant  of  Kish,  the  father  of 
Saul  (Esther  ii.  5).  The  Greek  translator  un- 
derstood that  this  was  a  mere  fiction  setting 
forth  the  struggle  between  Jew  and  Gentile, 
when  he  rendered  the  term  "Macedonian." 

AOAXACTIA,  fig^A-lAk'tl-A  (Gk.,  want  of 
milk,  from  d,  a,  priv.  +  yd>a,  gala,  milk). 
A  lack  of  the  proper  secretion  of  milk  after  de- 
livery. It  may  depend  cither  on  organic  imper- 
fection of  the  mammary  gland  or  upon  constitu- 
tional causes.  In  the  latter  case  the  secretion 
may  often  be  excited  by  warmth  and  moisture, 
by  the  stimulus  of  the  act  of  sucking,  and  if  this 
fails,  by  drinking  plenty  of  fluids  rich  in  fats 
and  by  drugs  prescribed  by  a  physician.  (See 
Mnjc.)  It  is  a  contagious  disease  in  sheep  and 
goats,  characterized  by  inflammatory  foci  in  the 
mammary  gland,  eyes,  and  articulations.  The 
disease  has  been  known  since  I8I6,  and  is  es- 
pecially frequent  in  Italy,  Prance,  and  Spain. 
In  the  acute  form  there  is  high  fever  accompa- 
nied by  complete,  or  almost  complete,  failure  of 
milk.  Death  takes  place  after  twenty  days  in 
about  15  per  cent,  of  cases. 

AO'ALMAT'OIiITE.  A  hydrated  aluminum 
and  potassium  silicate  that  occurs  massive,  and 


in  color  is  gray,  to  green  and  yellow,  brown  and 
red.  It  is  regarded  as  an  alteration  product  of 
iolite,  and  is  found  in  Transylvania,  in  Saxony, 
and  especially  in  China,  where,  owing  to  its 
softness,  it  is  carved  into  images  and  varioiu  or- 
namental designs,  in  which  advantage  is  taken 
of  the  different  shades  to  bringout  special  por- 
tions in  different  colors. 

AG'AKA  (Caribbean  name).  A  genus  of  in- 
sectivorous ground-lizards  allied  to  the  iguanas, 
and  confined  to  the  warm  climates  of  Africa,  Aus- 
tralia, Asia,  and  southern  Russia.  The  handsome 
armed  agama,  or  toque  {Agama  armata)  of  South 
Africa  is  strikingly  adorned  and  reaches  twenty 
inches  in  length.  Another  very  brilliant  species 
is  the  spiny  Agama  colonorum  of  the  Gold  Coast. 
One  of  those  of  southeastern  Europe  best  known 
is  the  stellio  {Agama  stellio) ,  which  is  com- 
monly tamed  and  kept  in  captivity  by  Arabic 
jugglers  in  Egypt,  who  call  it  hardun. 

Aa'AKEOlES.     See  TBOPROioua. 

ACKAMEIfNON  (Gk.  'Aya/if/tvuv).  Son 
of  Atreus,  and  brother  of  Menelaus.  Agamem- 
non is  a  prominent  figure  in  Greek  heroic  legend, 
and  the  details  of  his  story  differ.  He  rul^  at 
Mycente  and  exercised  lordship  over  much  of 
the  Peloponnesus.  Therefore,  when  Paris  car- 
ried off  Helen,  the  wife  of  Menelaus,  Agamem- 
non was  the  natural  leader  of  the  expedition 
against  Troy.  His  quarrel  with  Achilles  is  the 
starting-point  of  the  Iliad.  Later  writers  told  of 
the  sacrifice  of  his  daughter  Iphigenia  (q.v.)  at 
Aulis  to  secure  favorable  winds  for  the  voyage 
to  Asia.  In  his  share  of  the  booty  of  Troy  he 
received  the  prophetess  Cassandra  (q.v.),  daugh- 
ter of  Priam.  On  his  return  he  was  murdered 
by  his  wife  Clytemnestra  (q.v.)  and  her  para- 
mour, .Egisth  us  (q.v.).  His  son,  Orestes  (q.v.), 
aided  by  his  daughter  Electra,  subsequently 
avenged  his  father.  This  tragedy  of  the  house 
of  Atreus  was  a  favorite  subject  of  the  Greek 
dramatists.  Consult:  The  Oresteia,  especially 
the  first  play,  the  trilogy  of  iGschylus  called  the 
Agamemnon. 

AG'AKENTICUS,  Mount.  A  hill  in  York 
Co.,  Maine,  4  miles  from  the  sea,  673  feet  high. 
It  lies  in  lat.  43"  13'  25"  N.  and  long.  70"  41'  33" 
W.  (Map:  Maine,  B  9),  and  is  a  noted  landmark 
for  sailors. 

ACKAMOOEN'ESIS.  See  Pabthenogenesis, 
section  Metagenesis. 

AOAStA,  6-ga'nyfi,  or  San  Ionacio  db 
Agana,  sttn  *g-na'th4-A  d&  ft-g^'nya.  The  cap- 
ital of  Guam  (q.v.),  one  of  the  Ladrones,  belong- 
ing to  the  United  States  (Map:  Guam,  U.  S. 
aad  Dep.  Ter.,  B  3 ) .  It  is  situated  on  the  west- 
em  coast  of  the  island  on  Agafia  Bay.  It  has 
wide,  clean  streets,  and  is  traversed  by  a  shal- 
low stream  crossed  by  two  stone  bridges.  The 
bay  is  unsafe  and  the  landing  is  obstructed  by 
reefs.  The  town  contains  an  arsenal,  barracks, 
and  a  college.  During  the  Spanish  regime  in  the 
Philippines  it  was  the  seat  of  government  for 
the  Ladrones.    Pop.,  about  7000. 

ACKANIP'PE  (Gk.  'AyavivKti,  Aganippi).  A 
fountain  in  Boeotia,  near  Mount  Helicon,  which 
flows  to  the  River  Permessus.  The  water  was- 
sacred  to  the  Muses,  and  gave  poetic  inspiration. 

AOAO,  &g&'6.    See  Agau. 

AO'AP.S  (Gk.  nom.  pi.  of  aydirt/,  agape, 
love-feast).     Love-feasts,  or  feasts  of   charity^ 
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usually  celebrated  by  the  earliest  Christians  in 
connection  with  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  rich 
Christians  presented  their  poorer  brethren  in 
the  faith  with  gifts,  and  all  ate  together,  in  token 
of  their  equality  before  God  and  their  brotherly 
harmony.  The  meetings  were  opened  and  closed 
with  prayer,  and  during  the  feast  spiritual  son)^ 
were  sung.  At  first,  a  bishop  or  presbyter  pre- 
sided, who  read  a  portion  of  the  Scripture,  pro- 
posed questions  upon  it,  and  received  the 
various  answers  of  the  brethren.  Afterward, 
whatever  information  had  been  obtained  regard- 
ing the  other  churches  was  read — such  as  the 
o£Scial  letters  of  overseers,  or  private  communi- 
cations from  eminent  members;  and  thus  a  spirit 
of  practical  sympathy  was  engendered.  Before 
the  conclusion  of  the  proceedings  money  was  col- 
lected for  widows,  orphans,  the  poor,  prisoners, 
and  those  who  had  suffered  shipwreck.  Then  the 
members  gave  one  another  the  holy  kiss  and  the 
feast  was  ended  with  a  "philanthropic  prayer." 
Generally  the  feast  of  the  agape  preceded  the 
celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  but  during  the 
period  of  the  persecutions,  when  the  Christians 
had  often  to  hold  divine  service  before  dawn, 
the  agaps  were,  for  the  most  part,  delayed  till 
the  evening.  Later,  a  formal  separation  was 
made  between  the  two  rites.  In  the  third  and 
fourth  centuries  the  agape  had  degenerated  into 
a  common  banquet,  where  the  deaths  of  relatives 
and  the  anniversaries  of  the  martyrs  were  com- 
memorated, and  where  the  clergy  and  the  poor 
were  guests;  but  with  the  increase  of  wealth  and 
the  decay  of  religious  earnestness  and  purity  in 
the  Christian  Church,  these  agapse  became  occa- 
sions of  great  riotousness  and  debauchery. 
Councils  declared  against  them,  forbade  the 
clergy  to  take  any  share  in  their  celebration, 
and  finally  banished  them  from  the  Church.  At 
the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
heathens  i^orantly  calumniated  the  practices 
of  the  Christians  in  these  agapte,  and  that  the 
defense  made  by  TertuUian,  Minucius  Felix, 
Origen,  etc.,  is  eminently  convincing.  The  Mora- 
vians have  attempted  to  revive  these  agapte, 
and  hold  solemn  festivals  with  prayer  and 
praise,  where  tea  is  drunk  and  wheaten  bread, 
called  love-bread,  is  used.  Somewhat  similar  are 
the  agapie  of  the  Church  founded  by  Wesley. 
See  Love-Feasts. 

AO'APEK'ON'E  (modem  compound  from  Gk. 
oydirij.  agapC,  love,  -f  fov^,  monS,  a  staying, 
stopping-place).  A  conventual  establishment  of 
a  singular  kind,  consisting  of  persons  of  both 
8e.\es,  founded  at  Charlynch,  near  Bridgewater, 
England,  by  Mr.  Henry  James  Prince,  formerly  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  in- 
mates belong  to  a  new  religious  sect  orig- 
inating with  Mr.  Prince  and  a  Mr.  Starkey, 
also  a  clergyman,  and  are  sometimes  called 
Lampeter  Brethren,  from  the  place  where  Prince 
was  educated,  and  where,  while  a  student,  he 
formed  a  revival  society  also.  Community  of  goods 
being  insisted  upon,  the  leaders  acquired  consid- 
erable property,  and  fitted  up  in  luxurious  style 
a  dwelling  near  Charlynch.  Prince,  who  was 
styled  "The  Lord,"  affirmed  in  his  publications 
that  he  was  sinless  and  was  sent  to  redeem  the 
body,  "to  conclude  the  day  of  grace,  and  to  in- 
troduce the  day  of  judgment."  See  Hepworth 
Dixon,  Spiritual  Wives  (London.  1868),  and  the 
article  by  Miss  Edith  Sellers  in  The  Netobery 
Bouse  Magazine  (London,  November,  1891),  re- 


printed   in    Magazine    of   Christian    Literature 
(New  York,  December,  1891). 

It  would  appear  that  a  society  similar  in  its 
aims  and  character,  though  not  conventual  in  its 
form,  existed  in  England  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries.  It  was  called  "The  Fam- 
ily of  Love."  Its  founder  is  generally  supposed 
to  have  been  Heinrich  Nikolaus,  who  was  born  at 
MQnster,  in  Westphalia,  January  9  or  10,  1501 
or  1502,  but  who  lived  a  considerable  time  in 
Holland.  He  held  himself  to  be  greater  than 
Moses  or  Christ,  for  the  former  only  taught  men 
to  hope,  and  the  latter  to  believe,  while  he  first 
announced  the  doctrine  of  love.  He  founded  his 
sect,  "The  House,"  or  "Family  of  Love,"  in  Em- 
den,  East  Friesland,  about  1540,  and  died  in 
1670.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  the  sect  ap- 
peared in  England.  By  1578,  they  had  appar- 
ently increased  in  numbers  considerably,  for  in 
that  year  one  John  Rogers  published  a  work 
against  them,  entitled  The  Displaying  of  an 
Horrible  Secte  of  Orosse  and  Wicked  Beretiques, 
naming  themselves  the  Familie  of  Love,  vnth 
the  Lives  of  their  Authours,  and  what  Doctrine 
they  teach  in  Corners  (second  edition,  1579).  In 
1580,  Queen  Elizabeth  issued  a  proclamation  for 
the  hunting  out  and  punishing  of  the  "damnable 
sect."  The  family  of  love,  "or  lust,  rather,"  as 
old  Fuller  has  it,  tried  to  insinuate  themselves 
into  the  good  graces  of  King  James  by  present- 
ing a  petition  casting  aspersions  on  the  Puri- 
tans. It  had  a  brief  prosperity,  and  was  revived 
in  the  seventeenth  centtiry,  when  it  was  con- 
founded with  the  Friends,  but  quickly  died.  Its 
name  in  New  England  in  the  seventeenth  century 
was  applied  to  some  dissenters,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  that  there  were  any  Familists  there. 
Their  doctrines  seem  to  have  been  a  species  of 
pseudo-spiritual  sentimentalism  resulting  in 
gross  impurity.  Consult  Thomas,  The  Family  of 
Love,  "Haverford  College  Studies,"  No.  12  (Bos- 
ton, 1893).    See  Muckebs. 

AQ'APWTM  (fern,  form  of  Agapeti).  Early 
Christian  virgins  who  lived,  generally  in  all 
purity,  in  the  same  house  with  men  bound  to 
strict  celibacy.     See  Aoapeti. 

AO'APE'TI  ( nom.  pi.  of  Gk. ayairtirSc,  agapitos, 
beloved).  Early  Christian  men  who  lived  in  the 
same  house  with  deaconesses,  both  being  celi- 
bates. The  growth  of  ascetic  notions  in  the 
Church  led  to  the  supposition  that  all  contact 
between  the  sexes,  except  in  marriage,  must  lead 
to  immoral  conduct,  and  so  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
centuries  the  practice  was  condemned  by  the 
Church  and  by  the  civil  power. 

ACKAPETTTS.  The  name  of  two  popes.  AoA- 
PBTUS  I.  Pope  of  Rome  from  535  to  636.  The 
fear  of  an  invasion  of  Italy  by  Justinian  led 
Theodatus,  the  King  of  the  Goths  in  Italy,  to 
send  Agapetus  to  Constantinople  in  536  to  sue 
for  peace  from  the  Emperor.  Though  unsuc- 
cessful in  this  mission,  Agapetus  persuaded  Jus- 
tinian to  depose  Anthimus  from  the  patriarchal 
see  of  Constantinople.  He  died  at  Constantino- 
ple. His  festival  is  celebrated  on  the  twentieth 
of  September  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
Agapetus  II.  Pope  of  Rome  from  046  to  055 ;  a 
Roman  hj  birth.  His  first  act  was  to  establish 
his  political  rule  over  the  churches  of  the  em- 
pire. Against  Berenger  II.,  King  of  Italy,  who 
was  a  troublesome  neighbor  to  the  little  pontifi- 
cal state,  he  invoked  the  aid  of  Otto  I. 
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AGAPISA,  a'gft-pS'dft,  Fray  Antonio.  The 
imaginary  monkish  chronicler  from  whose  papers 
Washington  Irving  professed  in  his  first  intro- 
duction to  the  work  to  have  compiled  his  Con- 
quest of  Qranada.  He  was  intended,  Irving  later 
explained,  as  a  type  of  the  piously  prejudiced 
religious  zealots  of  the  time. 

A0AB.,  ft'gSr'.  The  stage  name  of  Florence 
L^onide  Charvin  (1836-91).  A  French  actress. 
She  was  born  at  Sedan,  and  went  to  Paris  in 
1858,  where  she  made  her  debut  as  a  singer  in 
caf^s-coneerts.  Following  the  example  of  Rachel, 
she  adopted  the  biblical  name  of  Agar  (English, 
Hagar).  In  1870  she  was  engaged  at  the  Corafi- 
die  Francaise,  where,  during  a  representation 
of  the  play  Le  Lion  Amoureux,  she  sang  the  Mar- 
seillaise in  the  key  of  A,  as  Rachel  had  done  in 
1848.  She  appeared  from  1872  to  1876  in  many 
French  classic  dramas,  chiefly  tragedies.  She 
was  remarkable  for  her  beauty,  her  mobile  and 
expressive  countenance,  eloquence  of  gesture,  and 
perfect  diction. 

AOABDH,  a'gBrd,  Jakob  Geobo  ( 1813-1901  K 
A  Swedish  botanist,  son  of  Karl  Adolf  Agardh. 
He  was  professor  of  botany  at  Lund  during  1854- 
79.  He  increased  his  father's  large  collection, 
and  wrote  iteveral  works  on  algs.  He  also  pub- 
lished Theoria  Systematia  Plantarum  (Lund, 
1858). 

AGABDH,  Kabl  Adolf  (1785-1859).  A 
Swedish  botanist.  He  was  educated  at  Lund, 
and  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the  study  of  algse. 
In  1807  he  became  lecturer  on  mathematics  at 
Lund,  and  in  1812  was  appointed  professor  of 
botany  and  rural  economy,  lecturing  at  the  same 
time  on  general  economy.  He  became  a  priest 
in  1810;  went  into  politics  in  1817,  and  waa 
elected  to  the  Diet,  where  he  exercised  consider- 
able influence,  became  a  leading  liberal,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  improving  and  raising  the  standard  of 
education  in  Sweden.  His  work,  Systema  Alga- 
rum  (Lund,  1824),  was  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  the  science  of  botany.  He  also  wrote 
Eaaai  de  reduire  la  phyaiologie  vigitaU  A  des 
principes  fondameniaux  (Lund,  1828).  In  1834 
he  was  made  Bishop  of  Karlstad.  Agardh  was 
author  of  several  books  and  papers,  chiefly  on 
algse,  and  a  memoir  on  Linnteus. 

AG' ASIC,  AGASaCUS.    See  Mushroom. 

AGAB1CIK  (from  Gk.  ayapudv,  agarikon, 
a  sort  of  tree-fungus).  A  substance  known  also 
as  agaric,  agaricic,  agaricinic,  or  laricic  acid, 
and  obtained  from  the  Polyporua  officinalis,  com- 
monly called  white  agaric,  touchwood,  or  punk. 
It  is  a  white  powder,  slightly  soluble  in  water. 
Its  formula  is  C„H„0,  +  HjO.  It  is  used  as  an 
anhidrotic  (q.v.)  in  the  night  sweats  of  phthisis. 
AGA'SIAS  (Gk.  'kyaaiai).  The  name  of 
two  Ephesian  sculptors,  perhaps  cousins,  who 
lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  century  B.C. 
Agasias,  son  of  Menophilus,  made  several  stat- 
ues of  Romans  on  the  island  of  Delos.  Agasias, 
son  of  Dositheiis,  was  the  sculptor  of  the  "Bor- 
gheseGladiator"foundat  Antium,  andnow  in  the 
Louvre.  It  probably  represents  a  warrior  on 
foot  raising  his  shield,  as  if  to  guard  against  a 
mounted  adversary.  The  figure  seems  derived 
from  a  group.  It  shows  the  characteristics  of 
Asiatic  art  of  the  period. 

AGASSIZ,  fig-a-se,  or  ft-gfis^;  French  pron. 
A'gA'sy,  AixxANDEB  (1835 — ).  An  American 
naturalist,    capitalist,    and   philanthropist.    He 


was*  born  at  Neuchatel,  Switzerland,  December 
17.  1835,  the  only  son  of  Louis  Agassiz.  He 
joined  his  father  in  Boston  in  1849,  and  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  College  in  1855.  He  was  made 
a  bachelor  of  science  by  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School -in  1857;  became  assistant  in  the  United 
States  Coast  Survey  in  California  in  1859,  and 
was  assistant  in  the  Museum  of  Comparative 
ZoSlogy  at  Harvard  College  from  1800  to  1865. 
At  this  time  he  became  interested  in  coal  and 
later  in  copper  mining,  and  assisted  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Calumet  and  Uecia  mines  of 
native  copper  on  the  south  shores  of  Lake  Su- 
perior. These  mines  were  then  in  an  unpro- 
ductive condition,  but  Agassiz,  as  superintend- 
ent, applied  his  extensive  knowledge  of  geology, 
chemistry,  and  engineering,  and  so  developed 
them  that  they  have  since  yielded  to  him  and  his 
associates  great  wealth,  which  he  has  used  to 
advance  zoSlogicsl  research.  After  visiting  dif- 
ferent museums  in  Europe  (1869-70),  he  was  ap- 
pointed curator  (1874)  of  the  Museum  of  Com- 
parative Zoology,  which  his  father  had  founded. 
He  retained  this  position  nominally  until  1897, 
and  waa  for  some  time  a  fellow  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. His  chief  interest  has  been  in  marine 
zoology,  where  his  studies  of  invertebrate  life, 
and  especially  of  the  development  of  polyps, 
jellyflshes,  and  echinoderms  have  placed  him  in 
the  first  rank  of  investigators.  He  explored  Lake 
Titicaca  and  the  coast  of  Chile  during  1874-75, 
and  founded  in  1875  a  private  laboratory  and  salt 
water  aquarium  near  his  residence  overlooking 
Narragansett  Bay,  at  Newport,  R.  I.  He  su- 
perintended deep-sea  dredging  among  the  West 
Indies,  in  the  United  States  steamer  Blake, 
from  1877  to  1880,  and  in  successive  winters  he 
has  explored  all  the  oceans,  adding  greatly  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  fauna  of  the  deep  sea.  His 
more  important  works  are:  North  American 
Aealephs  (1865);  Revision  of  the  Echini 
(1872);  North  American  Starfishes  (1877); 
Report  on  the  Echini  of  the  Challenger  Expedi- 
tion (1881)  ;  Three  Cruises  of  the  Blake  (1888)  ; 
The  Islands  and  Coral  Reefs  of  Fiji  (1899). 
The  latter  includes  a  philosophical  discussion  of 
the  whole  subject  of  coral  formations.  He  con- 
tinued this  line  of  work  in  1901-02  by  a  private 
expedition  to  the  Maldive  Islands.  Mr.  Agassiz 
has  given  a  million  or  more  dollars  toward 
furthering  the  study  of  zoiilogy  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity and  elsewhere,  always  in  an  unostenta- 
tious way,  and  his  abilities  have  been  recognized 
by  many  universities  and  scientific  societies 
in  both  Europe  and  the  United  States,  where 
he  is  president  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Science  and  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences. 

AGASSIZ,  Elizadeth  Cabot  (Caby).  (1822 
— ).  An  American  teacher  and  writer,  born  in 
Boston.  In  1850  she  was  married  to  Professor 
Louis  Agassiz,  whom  she  accompanied  to  Brazil 
( 1865-66) ,  and  on  the  Hassler  expedition  in  1871- 
72.  Her  publications  include :  A  First  Lesson  in 
Natural  History  (1859);  Life  of  Louis  Agassiz 
(2  volumes,  1885),  and  Seaside  Studies  in  Natu- 
ral History  (1865),  in  which  she  waa  assisted 
by  her  step-son,  Alexander  Agassiz.  Mrs.  Agag- 
siz's  home  is  at  Cambridge,  Mass.  She  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Control  of  Raddiffe  College, 
and  has  taken  an  active  part  in  promoting  the 
interests  of  that  institution. 

AGASSIZ,  Lake.    See  Lake  Agassiz. 
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AaASSIZ,  Louis   (1807-73).     An  American 
Tiaturalist,  born  at  Metier,  in  the  Canton  of  Fri- 
boure,  Switzerland.    His  father  was  a  clergyman 
■and  his  mother  a  woman  of  education  and  taste. 
Following  a   decided  bent   toward   zoSlogy,   de- 
veloped from  childhood  and  fostered  by  his  school 
preparation  at  Lausanne,  he  studied  medicine  and 
natural  history  at  Zurich  and  Heidelberg,  where 
he  formed  a  lifelong  and  influential  friendship 
with  the  botanist  Alexander  Braun.    He  studied 
also    at    Erlangen    and    at   Munich,    where    he 
became  acquainted  with  Martius  and  Spix,  and 
when    Spix   died    (1826),    Agassiz    prepared    a 
description    of   his    Brazilian    fishes   which    at- 
tracted  Cuvier's   notice.     After  graduating   in 
medicine    and    taking   a   degree    in    philosophy 
(1830),  Agassiz  studied  in  Paris  under  Cuvier, 
whose  ardent  disciple  he  henceforth  was.     From 
1832  _  to    1846   Agassiz  was   professor   of  natu- 
ral history  at  Neuchfttel,  and  there  completed  his 
first  great   work:    Recherches  stir   lea   poissons 
foasiles   (5  volumes,  311  plates,  1833-42).     Sev- 
eral visits  to  England,  beginning  in   1834,  en- 
larged his  acquaintance  and  reputation,  and  gave 
material  for  his  Fossil  Fishes  of  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone  of  the  British  Isles.     Next  he  turned 
to  echinoderms,  which  he  studied  in  both  living 
and  fossil  forms.    Another  product  of  his  labors 
at  this  period  was  the  Nomenclatoris  Zoologioi 
Indem  (Soloduri,  1842-46),  of  which  a  practical 
revision,  bringing  the  lists  of  genera  up  to  1882, 
was   made   by   Scudder   and   published   as   Bul- 
letin No.   19,   United   States  National  Museum 
(Washington,     1882).      From     1836     to     1845 
Agassiz    spent   his    summers    in   examining   the 
glaciers   of    the   Alps,   often   in   company   with 
A.     Quyot,     and     illuminated     and     confirmed 
previous  generalizations  in  respect  to  a  former 
glacial    epoch.     In    1846    Agassiz    was    invited 
to    the    United    States    to    give    a    series    of 
lectures  in  the  Lowell  Institute  course  at  Bos- 
ton.    These  at  once  established  his  reputation 
aa  a  lecturer,  and  led  to  his  appointment,   in 
1848,  as  professor  of  natural  history  in  the  Law- 
rence Scientific  School  of  Harvard  University, 
■which  chair  he  held,  except  a  brief  interval  at 
Charleston,  S.  C,  until  his  death,  although  he 
relinquished    teaching   long   before   that   event. 
Agassiz  came  to  America  untrammeled,  and  un- 
dertook the  mission  of  teaching  and  advancing 
the  cause  of  science  in  the  United  States  with 
the  utmost  enthusiasm.    His  wife  had  died,  but 
he  presently  remarried  (see  Agassiz,  E.  C),  and 
Mrs.  Agassiz  established  in  their  house  in  Cam- 
bridge a  school  for  girls,  with  which  Professor 
Agassiz  was  identified.    He  traveled  widely  and 
lectured  in  various  cities,  and  in  1848  visited  the 
Lake  Superior  region  with  a  class  of  scientific 
students.     This  exploration  was  described  in  a 
narrative  by  Cabot,  to  which  Agassiz  contributed 
chapters  on  fishes.     Similarly,  he  undertook,  in 
1850-51,  a  study  of  the  Florida  coral  reefs,  the 
results  of  which  were  set  forth  in  lectures  and 
in  articles  contributed  to  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
and    subsequently    gathered    into    two    popular 
books.   Methods  of  Study  in   Jfatural  Biatory, 
and   Oeoloffical   Sketches.     He  was   everywhere 
»nd  foremost  a  teacher,  interpreting  his  facts 
and  theories  with  such   enthusiastic  force  and 
persuasive  eloquence  that  he  was  in  constant  de- 
mand.   A  series  of  lectures  which  he  delivered  in 
Brooklyn   in    1862   were   epoch-making   in   this 
direction.    They  were  republished  in  book  form 
«  The  Structure  of  Animal  Life    (New  York, 


1874).  Many  of  his  views  were  in  advance  of 
popular  knowledge  and  opinion  and  contravened 
some  established  religious  tenets;  yet  he  rarely 
excited  serious  opposition,  and  no  educational  in- 
fluence of  his  time  was  so  great  as  that  exerted  by 
him.  He  may  be  said  to  have  realized  at  this 
period  the  ambition  which  he  expressed  in  a 
letter  to  his  father  in  1829:  "I  wish  it  may  be 
said  of  Louis  Agassiz  that  he  was  the  first  natu- 
ralist of  his  time,  a  good  citizen  and  ....  be- 
loved of  those  who  knew  him." 

In  1858,  the  plans  were  laid  for  the  great 
Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  at  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  now  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  scien- 
tifically useful  in  the  world ;  and  for  many  years 
his  main  efforts  were  directed  to  building  it  up. 
He  secured  public  appropriations  and  private 
gifts  for  it  by  his  personal  influence,  and  kept 
himself  poor  by  his  unselfish  labors  and  liberality 
toward  it.  He  gathered  about  him  there  and 
trained  a  body  of  men  who  have  made  for  Amer- 
ica a  creditable  record  in  biology — ^Alexander 
Agassiz,  his  son;  J.  A.  Allen,  H.  J.  Clark,  S. 
Garman,  Alpheus  Hyatt,  D.  S.  Jordan,  E.  8. 
Morse,  A.  S.  Packard,  F.  W.  Putnam,  N.  S. 
Shaler,  A.  E.  Verrill,  and  others. 

In  1865  he  visited  Brazil  with  his  wife  and  a 
body  of  assistants.  The  results  of  these  re- 
searches he  published  in  his  book,  A  Journey  in 
Brazil  (Boston,  1868).  In  1872  he  made  a  trip 
to  California.  In  the  summer  of  1873  he  held 
the  first  session  of  a  summer  school  at  the  island 
of  Penikese  in  Buzzard's  Bay.  This  set  an  ex- 
ample that  has  led  to  the  many  summer  schools 
and  seaside  laboratories  since  established  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  During  all  these  years  he 
was  prosecuting  a  continuous  work  on  a  great 
scale,  entitled  Contriiutions  to  the  Natural  His- 
tory of  the  United  States,  of  which  four  magni- 
ficent quarto  volumes  were  published,  the  first, 
An  Essay  on  Classification,  in  1857,  the  others 
(monographs  of  American  turtles  and  acalephs) 
soon  after.  The  doctrine  taught  in  these  was  a 
liberal  advance  upon  the  "special  creation"  views 
previously  in  vogue;  yet  when  the  Darwinian 
school  of  evolutionists  arose  they  found  in 
Agassiz  a  most  earnest  opponent,  and  it  was  a 
great  grief  to  him  to  see  that  his  scientific  dis- 
ciples were  almost,  without  exception,  becoming 
adherents  to  the  new  ideas.  To  stem  this  tide 
of  scientific  heresy.  Professor  Agassiz  prepared 
and  delivered  in  Cambridge,  in  the  spring  of 
1873,  a  course  of  six  lectures,  which  attracted 
very  wide  attention.  This  was  his  final  public 
work,  for  late  in  1873  he  was  attacked  by  brain 
disease,  and  died  on  December  14.  He  was 
buried  with  extraordinary  honors  in  Mount 
Auburn  Cemetery.  His  monument  is  a  boulder 
brought  from  the  glacier  of  the  Aar,  where  he 
had  made  his  most  enlightening  studies  of  gla- 
cial phenomena.  Consult:  Agassiz,  Life  and 
Correspondence  of  Agassiz  (Boston,  1886) ;  Mar- 
cou.  Life,  Letters,  and  Works  of  Agassis  (New 
York,  1896)  ;  Guyot,  Memoir  of  L.  Agassiz 
(Princeton,  N.  J.,  1883),  and  Gilman  and  other 
eulogists.  Proceedings  California  Academy  of 
Sciences,  Volume  IV.,  1873-74  (San  Francisco, 
1874). 

AOASSIZ,  Motmr.  An  extinct  volcano  in 
Arizona,  70  miles  northeast  of  Prescott,  and 
10,000  feet  above  the  sea  level.  Another  peak 
of  this  name  in  Utah  is  13,000  feet  high. 

AOASSIZ  ASSOCIATION'.    An  organization 
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to  promote  the  study,  collection,  and  preserva- 
tion o€  natural  objects  by  young  people.  It  was 
formed  in  1875  by  Harlan  H.  Ballard  and  for  a 
number  of  years  grew  rapidly,  establishing 
branches  throughout  the  United  States  and  in 
many  foreign  countries.  Up  to  1906  the  total 
membership,  including  those  who  have  taken 
courses  by  correspondence  in  botany,  mineralogy, 
and  chemistry,  has  exceeded  30,000.  The  society 
has  enrolled  and  assisted  more  than  20,000 
students.  The  activity  of  the  association  was 
materially  affected  by  the  failure  of  the  official 
organ.  The  American  Boy,  and  in  1906  the  mem- 
bership was  very  small. 

AO'ATE  ( Lat.  achates,  Gk.  axdriK,  achates,  so 
named,  according  to  Pliny  {Bist.  Nat.,  37, 10, 55), 
from  the  Sicilian  river  Achates,  where  it  was 
first  found).  A  mineral  composed  of  layers  of 
quartz,  generally  of  different  colors,  but  inti- 
mately joined  together  and  found  chiefly  of  three 
varieties,  in  which  the  colors  are,  respectively, 
banded,  or  in  clouds,  or  are  produced  by  visible 
impurities,  the  last  named  giving  rise  to  moss- 
agate,  in  which  the  black  markings  are  due  to 
manganese  oxide.  Agates  are  found  universally, 
and  are  much  used,  when  cut  and  polished,  for 
ornaments  and  jewelry.  The  principal  supply 
comes  from  Uruguay  and  Brazil,  in  South 
America,  whence  they  are  sent  to  Oberstein,  in 
Germany,  where  their  polishing  is  an  important 
industry. 

AOATE  SHELL,  or  AOATE  SNAIL.     Any 

1"nd-snail  of  the  genus  Achatina  (family  Acha- 
tinidn>>.  of  which  many  species  are  to  be  found 
throughout  tropical  Africa.  They  are  carniv- 
orous, tall-spired,  usually  tinted  and  banded  in 
bright  colors,  and  include  the  largest  land-shells 
known,  some  being  ten  inches  long,  producing 
eggs  an  inch  in  length,  with  a  calcareous  shell. 
See  Plate  of  Abalone,  etc. 

A&'ATHA,  Saint.  According  to  the  legend, 
a  noble  Sicilian  virgin  of  great  beauty  and 
wealth,  who  rejected  the  love  of  the  consul  Quin- 
tianiis,  and  suffered  a  cruel  martyrdom  in  the 
persecution  of  Sicilian  Christians.  She  holds  a 
high  rank  among  the  saints  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church.  Her  day  falls  on  February  5.  She 
is  the  patroness  of  the  island  of  Malta,  and  there 
are  churches  erected  in  her  honor.  It  is  uncertain 
whether  she  ever  lived,  and  if  so,  whether  she 
died  in  the  Decian  persecution  (251),  or  the 
Diocletian,  fifty  years  later.  Legend  says  that 
several  times  the  mere  carrying  in  procession  of 
her  veil,  taken  from  her  tomb  in  Catana,  has 
averted  eruptions  from  Mount  Etna  from  the 
walls  of  that  city,  and  that  her  intercession  saved 
Malta  from  Turkish  conquest  in  1551.  Consult: 
A.  Butler,  Lives  of  the  Saints,  under  February 
5   (London,  1847). 

Aa'ATHAIfCHtrS  (Gk.  'AyMapxocAgathar- 
chos)  (480?  B.C.).  A  Greek  painter;  said  to 
have  been  the  first  scene-painter,  and  therefore 
of  importance  as  rendering  perspective,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  school  of  Polygnotus.  He  is  said 
to  have  left  a  treatise  on  this  subject. 

AOATHIAS  (Gk.  'Ayaftar)  (530T-580?).  A 
Greek  poet  and  historian,  surnamed  Asianus. 
He  was  educated  at  Alexandria  and  Constanti- 
nople; studied  Boman  law  and  practiced  with 
success.  He  wrote  love  verses  and  made  an  an- 
thology of  earlier  poets;  but  his  most  valuable 
work  IS  a  history  of  the  years  652  to  558.  in 
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which  he  tells  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Ostro-- 
gothic  power  in  Italy  by  the  Byzantines,  of  thei 
earthquakes  of  554  and  557,  the  banning  of 
the  Greek  and  Persian  war,  the  rebuilding  of 
St.  Sophia,  etc.  This  work  was  edited  by  L. 
Dindorf  in  Bistorici  Qtwci  Minores  (Leipzig, 
1871).  Consult:  Krumbacher,  Oeschichte  der 
hyzantinischen  Litteratur  (Munich,  1897). 

AO'ATHO,  Saint.  Pope  from  678  to  685. 
He  was  a  native  of  Palermo,  Sicily,  and  is 
remembered  chiefly  for  his  efforts  in  bringing- 
about  the  Sixth  E^cumenical  Council,  which 
assembled  at  Constantinople  in  680,  and  con- 
demned the  Monothelite  heresy.  His  festival  i» 
celebrated  on  February  20  by  the  Greek  Church, 
and  on  January  10  by  the  Roman  Church. 

AOATH'OCLES  (Gk.  'AyoftwA^)  (361-289 
B.C.).  A  Sicilian  despot,  ruler  of  Syracuse.  He- 
was  bom  at  Therms,  in  Sicily ;  rose  from  humble 
circumstances  through  the  patronage  of  Damas, 
a  noble  citizen  of  Syracuse,  and  received  a  com- 
mand in  the  expedition  against  Agrigentum. 
Afterward  he  married  the  widow  of  Damas,  and 
became  one  of  the  most  wealthy  men  in  Syra- 
cuse. Under  the  rule  of  Sosistratus  he  wa» 
obliged  to  flee  into  lower  Italy,  where  he  col- 
lected a  band  of  partisans.  Returning  to  Syra- 
cuse after  the  death  of  Sosistratus,  he  secured 
the  supreme  power  in  317  B.C.,  strengthened  his 
position  by  a  massacre  of  several  thousand 
respectable  citizens,  and  took  possession  of 
the  greater  part  of  Sicily.  To  establish  his  pow- 
er and  keep  his  army  employed,  he  now  attempt- 
ed to  expel  the  Carthaginians  from  Sicily;  but 
in  this  undertaking  he  was  defeated.  His  next 
plan  was  to  pass  over  to  Africa  with  a  part  of 
his  army  and  there  to  attack  the  Carthaginians. 
This  war  he  carried  on  with  success  for  more 
than  three  years,  or  until  307  B.C.,  when  disturb- 
ances in  Sicily  compelled  him  to  leave  the  army 
for  a  time.  On  his  return  to  Africa  he  found 
his  troops  in  a  state  of  mutiny  against  his  son, 
whom  he  had  left  in  command,  but  pacified 
them  by  promises  of  large  booty.  Soon  after- 
ward he  suffered  a  serious  defeat,  and  with 
deliberate  treachery  left  his  own  son  exposed 
to  the  vengeance  of  the  disappointed  soldiers. 
The  son  was  put  to  death,  and  the  troops 
surrendered  themselves  to  the  enemy,  while- 
Agathocles  escaped  safely  into  Sicily,  where,  by- 
fraud  and  cruelty,  he  soon  recovered  his  former 
power,  and  was  afterward  engaged  in  predatory 
inroads  into  Italy.  It  was  his  intention  to- 
leave  the  throne  to  his  youngest  son,  Agathocles; 
but  his  grandson,  Archagathus,  made  an  insur- 
rection, slew  the  royal  heir,  and  persuaded 
Mainon,  one  of  the  favorites  of  the  aged  tyrant, 
to  destroy  him  by  means  of  a  poisoned  tooth- 
pick. This  took  place  in  289  B.C.,  when  Agatho- 
cles was  seventy-two  years  old  and  had  reigned 
twenty-eight  years. 

AO'ATHON  (Gk.  'Ay<ieui)  (447T-401T  B.C.). 
An  Athenian  tragic  poet.  He  gained  his  first- 
victory  at  the  Lentean  festival,  in  416  B.C.,  and 
this  victory  is  celebrated  in  Plato's  Symposium. 
He  was  well-to-do  and  had  many  friends,  among 
whom  were  Euripides  and  Plato.  His  style  was 
flowery  and  ornate  rather  than  strong  or  sublime, 
and  his  works  were  full  of  the  rhetorical  figures 
which  marked  the  style  of  Gorgias.  Still,  after 
yEschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  he  was  the 
most  important  tragic  poet  of  Greece.  Accord- 
ing to  Aristotle,  he  began  the  practice  of  making- 
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the  chorus  songa  mere  interludes,  disconnected 
in  theme  from  the  dialogue.  He  is  ridiculed  in 
Aristophanes'  Thesmophoriazusw.  About  thirty 
^bort  fragments  of  Agathon  are  preserved. 

AOATHOM'.  A  philosophical  novel  by  Wie- 
Innd  (q.v. ),  published  in  1766.  Its  hero  (Aga- 
thon) is  a  Platonist,  and  the  theme  is  the  proper 
mean  in  human  life  between  asceticism  and 
sensuality. 

AGKATIZEB  WOOD.  See  Chalcedony;  and 
Fossil  Fobests. 

AOAD',  4-gou'.  An  Hamitic  people  of  Abys- 
sinia, supposed  to  represent  the  aboriginal  in- 
habitants of  the  highlands.  The  Agau  tribes  are 
scattered  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  one  dis- 
trict, in  Amhara,  southwest  of  Lake  Tsana,  being 
railed  Agaumeder.  The  Agau  language  is  widely 
•diffused  among  the  common  people  of  Abyssinia. 

AOAVE,  &-ga'v$  (Gk.  fem.  of  iyav6i,  agauos, 
noble,  high-born),  CEN'TtrBT  Plant.  A  genus 
•of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Amaryl- 
lidaceae,  and  having  a  tubular  perianth  with  a 
•six-partite  limb,  and  a  coriaceous,  many-seeded 
<»p8ule.  They  are  herbaceous  plants,  of  remark- 
able and  beautiful  appearance.  There  are  a 
number  of  species,  all  natives  of  the  warmer 
parts  of  America.  By  unscientific  persons  they 
4ire  often  confounded  with  Aloes  (q.v.) ;  and 
Agave  Americana  is  generally  called  American 
Aloe.  The  agaves  have  either  no  proper  stem, 
•or  a  very  short  one,  bearing  at  its  summit  a 
crowded  head  of  large,  fleshy  leaves,  which  are 
•often  spiny  at  the  margin.  From  the  midst  of 
these  shoots  up  the  straight,  upright  scape,  some- 
times 20  feet  high,  and  at  the  base  several  inches 
in  diameter,  along  which  are  small,  appressed, 
lanceolate  bractese,  with  a  terminal  panicle,  often 
bearing  as  many  as  4000  flowers.  In  South  Amer- 
ica these  plants  often  flower  in  their  eighth  year, 
but  in  hot-houses  not  until  they  have  reached  a 
■very  advanced  age;  whence  arises  the  gardeners' 
-fable  of  their  flowering  only  once  in  a  hundred 
years.  After  flowering,  in  some  species,  the  plant 
dies  down  to  the  ground,  but  the  root  sends  up 
new  shoots.  The  best  known  species  is  Agave 
Americana,  which  was  first  brought  from  South 
America  to  Europe  in  1561,  and  being  easily 
propagated  by  suckers,  is  employed  for  fences  in 
Italian  Switzerland,  and  has  become  naturalized 
in  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Northern  Africa.  By 
maceration  of  the  leaves,  which  are  5  to  7  feet 
long,  are  obtained  coarse  fibres,  which  are  used 
in  America,  under  the  name  of  maguey,  for  the 
manufacture  of  thread,  twine,  ropes,  hammocks, 
etc.  It  is  also  known  as  Pita  flax.  It  is  produced 
to  some  extent  in  southern  Europe.  It  is  not 
very  strong  or  durable,  and  if  exposed  to  moisture 
soon  decays.  The  ancient  Mexicans  employed  it 
for  the  preparation  of  a  coarse  paper,  and  the 
Indians  use  it  for  oakum.  Another  species.  Agave 
Mexicana,  is  particularly  described  by  Humboldt 
on  account  of  its  utility.  When  the  innermost 
leaves  have  been  torn  out,  a  juice  flows  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  which,  by  inspissation,  yields  sugar 
and  which  when  diluted  with  water  and  subjected 
to  four  or  five  days'  fermentation  becomes  an  agree- 
able but  intoxicating  drink,  called  pulque.  Pulque 
is  also  produced  from  a  number  of  other  species, 
especially  from  AgKve  atrovirens,  and  a  distilled 
liquor,  mescal,  is  a  product  of  species  of  this 
plant.  Agave  rigida  sisalana,  a  native  of  Yuca- 
tan, yields  an  important  fibre  which,  under  the 


name  of  Sisal  hemp,  is  extensively  used  for  cord- 
age. Consult:  Englemann,£o<anicaIWorks( Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  1887 ) ;  A.  Isabel  Mulford,  The 
Agaves  of  the  United  States  (St.  Louis,  1896); 
Academy  of  Science,  St.  Louis,  Transactions  ( St. 
Louis,  1875). 

AOAVS.  The  mother  of  Pentheus  (q.v.), 
whom,  according  to  the  Greek  legend,  she  and 
other  frenzied  Bacchantes  tore  in  pieces  for  op- 
posing the  new  orgies  of  Dionysus.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Cadmus  and  the  wife  of  Echion. 

AOAWAM,  fig'4-W(lm.  A  town  in  Hampden 
County,  Mass.,  two  miles  southwest  of  Springfield, 
on  the  Connecticut  River  (Map:  Massachusetts, 
B  3).  The  distilling  of  gin  and  the  manufacture 
of  woolen  goods  and  paper  are  the  principal  in- 
dustries. Agawam  was  settled  in  1635  and  was 
incorporated  in  1854.  It  was  the  scene  of  some 
fighting  during  King  Philip's  War  and  Shays's 
Bebellion.  Population  in  1000,  2536;  in  1905, 
2795. 

AODE,  dgd.  An  ancient  French  town  in  the 
department  of  Hfirault,  on  the  river  Hfirault,  two 
and  a  half  miles  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
(Map:  France,  K  8).  To  the  north,  under  the 
walls  of  the  town,  flows  the  Languedoc  Canal. 
Agde  has  trade  communication  with  Italy,  Spain, 
and  Africa,  but  its  chief  activity  is  in  its  coasting 
trade.  It  carries  on  a  large  traffic  in  coal,  wine, 
oil,  grain,  silk,  etc.,  and  manufactures  soap  and 
verdigris.  The  general  aspect  of  the  place  is 
sombre,  on  account  of  the  black  volcanic  rock 
of  which  the  houses  are  built  and  with  which 
the  streets  are  paved.  Its  most  conspicuous 
building  is  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Etienne,  Agde 
having  been  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  since  the 
beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  town  was 
founded  by  the  Qreeks  of  Massilia,  and  its  first 
name  was  Agathe.    Pop.,  1896,  7007;  1901,  9533. 

AOE.  A  term  employed  to  designate  suc- 
cessive epochs  in  the  history  of  the  human  race. 
In  the  Greek  mind,  the  life  of  the  race  was 
likened  to  that  of  the  individual — hence  the  in- 
fancy of  the  former  might  easily  be  imagined 
to  be,  like  that  of  the  latter,  the  most  beautiful 
and  serene  of  all.  Heaiod  mentions  five  ages — 
the  Golden,  simple  and  patriarchal;  the  Silver, 
voluptuous  and  godless;  the  Brazen, warlike, wild, 
and  violent;  the  Heroic,  an  aspiration  toward  the 
better;  the  Iron,  in  which  justice,  piety,  and 
faithfulness  had  vanished  from  the  earth,  the 
time  in  which  Hesiod  fancied  that  he  himself 
lived.  Ovid  closely  imitates  the  old  Greek,  except 
in  one  particular — he  omits  the  Heroic  Age.  This 
idea,  at  first  perhaps  a  mere  poetic  comparison, 
gradually  worked  its  way  into  prose,  and  finally 
became  an  element  of  scientific  philosophy.  These 
ages  were  regarded  as  the  divisions  of  the  great 
world-year,  which  would  be  completed  when  the 
stars  and  planets  had  performed  a  revolution 
round  the  neavens,  after  which  destiny  would 
repeat  itself  in  the  same  series  of  events.  Thus 
mythology  was  brought  into  connection  with  as- 
tronomy. The  Golden  Age  was  said  to  be  gov- 
erned by  Saturn;  the  Silver,  by  Jupiter;  the 
Brazen,  by  Neptune,  and  the  Iron,  by  Pluto. 
Many  curious  calculations  were  entered  into  by 
ancient  writers  to  ascertain  the  length  of  the 
heavenly  year  and  its  various  divisions.  The 
greatest  discrepancy  prevailed,  as  might  natu- 
rally be  expected ;  some  maintaining  that  it  was 
3000,  and  others  as  many  as  18,000  solar  years. 
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The  Sibylline  Books  compared  it  to  the  seasons 
of  the  solar  year,  calling  the  Golden  Age  the 
spring,  etc.;  and,  on  the  completion  of  the  cycle, 
the  old  order  was  renewed.  The  idea  of  a  suc- 
cession of  ages  is  so  natural  that  it  has  in- 
wrought itself  into  the  religious  convictions  of 
almost  all  nations.  It  is  sanctioned  by  Scrip- 
ture, for  it  is  symbolically  adopted  in  the  Apoc- 
alypse to  a  certain  extent;  it  also  manifests 
itself  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindus.  Mod- 
ern philosophy,  at  least  in  Germany  and  France, 
has  also  attempted  to  divide  human  history  into 
definite  ages  or  periods.  Fichte  numbers  five, 
of  which  he  conceives  that  we  are  in  the  third; 
Uegel  and  Auguste  Comte  reckon  three,  placing 
us  in  the  last.  Modern  anthropology  divides  the 
prehistoric  period  of  man  into  the  older  and 
newer  Stone  Ages  (Paleolithic  and  Neolithic) 
and  the  Bronze  Age.  Stone  and  bronze  are  here 
not  figurative,  as  in  Hesiod's  classification,  but 
are  indications  of  the  state  of  man's  civiliza- 
tion. In  reference  to  this  and  other  ages,  as  de- 
fined in  science,  see  Geology,  etc. 

AOE.  In  law,  that  period  of  life  at  which 
persons  emerging  from  infancy  become  capable 
of  exercising  the  rights  or  become  subject  to  the 
obligations  and  penalties  of  normal  persons.  As 
these  rights  and  obligations  vary  greatly,  the  age 
of  capacity  may  vary  according  to  the  right  or 
obligation  in  question.  Full  age  is  the  period  at 
which  a  person  acquires  full  legal  capacity,  and, 
in  England  and  tne  United  States,  is  usually 
fixed  by  law  at  twenty-one  years,  for  men  and 
women  alike.  This  is  considered  to  be  attained  on 
the  day  preceding  the  twenty-first  anniversary  of 
birth.  In  a  few  States,  however,  a  woman  comes 
of  age  at  eighteen.  Political  capacity  is  usually 
coincident  with  the  attainment  of  legal  capacity, 
though  greater  maturity  is  usually  required  in 
this  country  of  the  holders  of  certain  important 
offices  of  State.  Thus,  while  one  may  become  a 
member  of  the  British  Parliament  at  twepty- 
one,  no  one  can  be  a  representative  in  Congress 
until  he  is  twenty-five,  or  a  senator  of  the  United 
States  until  he  is  thirty,  nor  become  President 
before  attaining  the  age  of  thirty-five. 

Short  of  full  age,  a  male  minor  may  become 
capable  of  military  service  at  eighteen  {military 
age),  and  become  capable  of  consenting  to  mar- 
riage and  the  choice  of  a  guardian  at  fourteen 
(age  of  diecretion) .  At  common  law  the  age  of 
discretion  for  female  infants  was  twelve,  and 
the  age  of  consent  to  unlawful  carnal  intercourse 
was  ten,  but  recent  legislation  in  the  United 
States  has  raised  the  age  of  consent  to  fourteen, 
fifteen,  sixteen,  and,  in  several  States,  including 
New  York,  to  eighteen  years.  (See  Consent; 
Rape.)  The  term  'age  of  discretion'  is  also  more 
commonly  employed  to  designate  the  period 
(usually  the  age  of  fourteen)  at  which  persons 
become  subject  to  criminal  liability,  an  infant  un- 
der seven  years  of  age  being  deemed  incapable  of 
crime,  and  one  between  seven  and  fourteen  being 
presumed  to  lack  the  discretion  which  such  lia- 
bility assumes;  but  this  presumption  is  capable 
of  being  rebutted  by  proof.  (See  Intant;  Con- 
tract; Crime;  Militia.)  For  the  modem  law 
of  infancy  consult  Schouler,  Treatise  on  the 
Domestic  Relations  (Boston,  1870). 

AGE,  Canonical.  The  age  which,  according 
to  the  canons,  a  man  must  have  reached  for 
ordination.  This,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
is  22  for  the  sub-diaconate,  23  for  the  diaconate, 


25  for  the  priesthood,  and  30  for  the  episcopate. 
Dispensations  may,  however,  be  granted  from  this- 
rule.  In  the  Greek  Church  the  age  is  25  for  a 
deacon,  30  for  a  priest  or  bishop ;  in  the  Anglican 
Communion  23  for  a  deacon  and  24  for  a  priest. 

ACKEI.A'DAS  (Gk.  'AyeUda^)  (S20-t46O 
B.C.).  An  early  Greek  sculptor,  born  at  Argos. 
He  is  now  chiefly  noted  for  having  been  the 
teacher  of  the  famous  artists,  Myron,  Phidias, 
and  Polyclitus  (q.v.).  By  him,  however,  were 
modeled  the  statues  of  Zeus  and  Hercules,  a» 
well  as  of  various  victors  in  the  Olympian  games, 
and  Pausanias  mentions  numerous  works  of  his. 
None  of  them,  so  far  as  known,  has  come  down 
to  us. 

AGEM',  d'zhftN'.  The  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Lot-et-Garonne,  France.  It  is  situated 
in  a  fertile  region  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Garonne,  37  miles  from  Bordeaux  (Map:  France, 
G  7 ) .  The  town  is  very  ancient,  and  was  found- 
ed during  the  Roman  occupation,  when  it  was. 
known  as  Aginnum.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric, 
and  the  cathedral  dates  from  the  days  of  Clovis. 
There  is  a  fine  stone  bridge  over  the  Garonne, 
and  a  still  more  beautiful  structure  is  the  aque- 
duct bridge  of  the  Canal  Lateral.  Among  monu- 
ments of  note  is  a  statue  of  the  poet  Jasmin. 
Its  public  institutions  include  a  seminary  for 
the  training  of  the  clergy  and  a  library  of 
20,000  volumes.  Standing  between  Bordeaux 
and  Toulouse,  Agen  interchanges  trade  with  both 
these  places,  and  has,  besides,  several  important 
home  Industries.  The  prunes  of  Agen  are  cele- 
brated, and  it  also  produces  cotton,  woolen,  and 
linen  fabrics  of  the  first  quality.  Agen  is  the 
birthplace  of  Joseph  Scaliger,  Lac£p$de,  and 
Bory  de  St.  Vincent.    Pop.,  1901,  22,482. 

AGEKCE  HAVAS,  A'zhaN'  s&'vA'.  See  Havas 
Agency. 

AaEK1>A  (Lat.,  things  to  be  done,  from 
agere,  to  do).  A  term  applied  by  theologians 
to  practical  duties  as  distinguished  from  the 
credenda,  things  to  be  believed,  or  doctrines  that 
must  be  accepted  as  articles  of  faith.  Among 
writers  of  the  ancient  Church  the  term  signified 
both  divine  service  in  general  and  the  mass  in 
particular.  We  meet  with  agenda  matutina  and 
vespertina,  morning  and  evening  prayers ;  agenda 
diet,  the  office  of  the  day;  agenda  mortuorum, 
the  service  of  the  dead.  It  is  also  applied  to 
Church  books  compiled  by  public  authority,  pre- 
scribing the  order  to  be  observed  by  the  ministers 
and  people  in  the  ceremonies  and  observances  of 
the  Church.  In  this  sense  agenda  occurs  for  the 
first  time  in  a  work  of  Johannes  de  Janua  about 
1287.  The  name  was  especially  used  to  designate 
a  book  containing  the  formula;  of  prayer  and 
ceremonies  to  be  observed  by  the  priests  in  their 
several  ecclesiastical  functions.  It  was  gener- 
ally adopted  by  the  Lutheran  Church  of  Ger- 
many, in  which  it  is  still  in  use,  while  in  the 
Roman  Church  it  has  been,  since  the  sixteenth 
century,  supplanted  by  the  term  ritual   (q.v.). 

AGENOB,  4-jS'nftr  (Gk.  ^Ay^vup).  Original- 
ly a  mythical  personage  in  the  Argive  legends, 
and  later  said  to  have  been  a  king  in  Phoenicia  or 
Egypt,  son  of  Poseidon,  and  father  of  Europa, 
Cadmus,  Phoenix,  and  Cilix.  When  Europa  was 
carried  ofT  by  Zeus,  Agenor  sent  his  sons  in  search, 
with  orders  not  to  return  without  their  sister.  As 
she  was  not  found,  Cadmus  founded  Thebes,  and 
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the  other  sons  settled   in  the  countries  which 
bore  their  names.    See  Cadmus. 

A'OENT  (Lat.  agena,  acting,  pres.  part,  of 
agerc,  to  act).  A  modern  term  in  English  law. 
As  a  generic  term,  it  includes  every  one  author- 
ized to  act  for  and  represent  another;  but  it  is 
often  used  in  a  specific  sense  to  denote  one 
authorized  to  act  for  another  in  making  con- 
tracts between  that  other,  called  the  principal, 
and  third  persons.  Blackstone  does  not  employ 
it,  and  it  rarely  occurs  in  law  dictionaries,  di- 
gests, or  decisions  before  the  nineteenth  century. 
For  a  time  after  its  appearance  it  is  used  inter- 
changeably with  the  word  servant.  During  the 
last  century,  however,  the  tendency  of  judges  and 
law  writers  has  been  toward  a  complete  dif- 
ferentiation of  the  terms  "agent"  and  "servant." 
A  fair  illustration  of  the  result  is  afforded  by  the 
following  provisions  of  the  California  Civil  Code: 
"An  agent  is  one  who  represents  another,  called 
the  principal,  in  dealings  with  third  persons." 
"A  servant  is  one  who  is  employed  to  render 
personal  service  to  his  employer,  othei-wise  than 
in  the  pursuit  of  an  independent  calling,  and 
who  in  such  service  remains  entirely  under  the 
control  and  direction  of  the  latter,  who  is  called 
his  master."  Using  "agent,"  then,  to  denote 
a  person  authorized  to  act  for  and  represent  an- 
other in  business  transactions  with  third  per- 
sons, and  reserving  the  rules  relating  to  master 
and  servant  (q.v.)  for  a  separate  article,  let 
us  consider,  (1)  how  agency  is  constituted,  (2) 
the  liability  of  the  principal  to  third  parties, 

(3)  the  liability  of  the  agent  to  third  parties, 

(4)  the  liabilities  of  principal  and  agent  to  each 
other,  (5)  the  termination  of  agency. 

(1.)  Ordinarily,  the  relation  of  principal  and 
agent  originates  in  a  contract  (q.v.)  between  the 
parties,  but  it  may  exist  without  a  contract,  as 
where  A  gratuitously  undertakes  to  do  an  act 
for  B.  The  relationship  may  rest  upon  ratifica- 
tion, instead  of  a  precedent  agreement.  For  ex- 
ample: A  does  an  act  avowedly  as  B's  agent, 
without  authority  from  B.  The  act  does  not 
bind  B,  unless  he  accepts  it  as  done  on  his  be- 
half. If  he  does  so  accept  it,  his  ratification  is 
equivalent  in  law  to  a  precedent  appointment 
of  A  as  agent.  Even  without  appointing  A  or 
ratifying  his  acts,  B  may  become  liable  for  those 
acts,  because  his  conduct  induces  third  parties 
to  believe  that  A  is  B's  agent.  In  such  a  case 
there  is  agency  by  estoppel  (q.v.).  Still  another 
form  of  agency  is  that  which  is  created  by 
the  law,  as  where  the  law  authorizes  a  wife  to 
pledge  her  husband's  credit  for  necessaries.  In 
the  language  of  a  learned  judge,  "the  law  cre- 
ates a  compulsory  agency,  and  her  request  is  his 
request." 

(2.)  A  principal  who  has  authorized  an  agent 
to  do  an  act  for  him,  or  has  ratified  the  act,  is 
liable  to  third  persons  preciselv  as  if  the  act 
had  been  done  by  him.  As  a  rule,  the  principal 
is  disclosed  to  the  third  party,  and  the  latler  un- 
derstands that  the  transaction  is  between  them, 
the  agent  being  a  mere  conduit  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  the  principal's  consent.  But  even  though 
the  principal  is  not  disclosed,  nay,  even  though 
the  third  party  may  refuse  to  enter  into  a  trans- 
action with  the  principal  and  may  insist  upon 
contracting  with  the  agent  as  a  principal,  yet 
upon  discovering  that  the  transaction  was  for 
the  principal's  benefit  and  authorized  by  him, 
the  third  party  may  hold  the  principal  liable. 
To  this  ex^aordinary  liability  of  an  undisclosed 


principal  there  are  sundry  limitations.  If  the 
third  party  has  taken  a  written  contract  under 
seal  or  negotiable  paper,  duly  executed  by  the 
agent  in  his  own  name,  he  cannot  sue  the  prin- 
cipal on  that  instrument,  because  technical  law 
permits  only  the  parties  to  such  a  writing  to  be 
sued  on  it.  Again,  the  third  party  may  lose  his 
right  of  action  against  an  undisclosed  principal 
by  a  final  choice  or  election  (q.v.)  to  nold  the 
agent  only;  or  by  undue  delay  in  proceeding 
against  the  principal.  The  principal  may  be 
liable  to  third  parties  for  his  agent's  acts  which 
he  has  never  authorized,  or  which  he  has  even 
forbidden.  His  liability  in  such  cases  depends 
upon  whether  the  acts  were  done  within  the 
scope  of  the  agent's  apparent  authority;  for  the 
principal  will  not  be  allowed  to  show  that  he 
secretly  forbade  what  he  appears  to  have  author- 
ized. What  is  the  scope  of  an  agent's  authority 
depends  upon  the  facts  of  the  particular  case, 
including  ordinary  business  usages  relating 
thereto.  As  the  agent  is,  in  law,  a  mere  con- 
duit of  the  principal's  will,  and  thus  identified 
with  the  principal,  knowledge  acquired  by,  or 
notice  given  to,  the  former  during  his  agency,  at 
least,  is  imputed  to  the  latter.  An  exception  to 
this  rule  exists  where  the  agent  acquires  the 
knowledge  or  receives  the  notice  in  a  transac- 
tion conducted  by  him  in  fraud  of  the  principal. 
In  such  a  case  the  agent  cannot  be  expected  to 
disclose  his  knowledge  to  the  principal,  and  the 
legal  fiction  that  the  principal  and  agent  are 
but  one  person  will  not  be  pressed  so  far  as  to 
work  palpable  injustice.  It  should  be  noted  in 
this  connection  that  when  an  undisclosed  prin- 
cipal is  liable  to  be  sued  by  the  third  party,  he 
is  entitled,  as  a  rule,  to  sue.  This  correlative 
right,  however,  he  will  not  be  allowed  to  enforce 
to  the  third  party's  injury.  For  example:  any 
defense  which  the  third  party  could  have  set  up, 
had  he  been  sued  by  the  agent,  he  can  interpose 
to  an  action  by  the  principal. 

(•3.)  An  agent  wlio  discloses  his  principal  in- 
curs no  liability  to  third  parties  if  his  acts  are 
authorized  or  ratified  and  are  lawful.  From  lia- 
bility for  unlawful  acts  he  cannot  screen  himself 
by  proving  an  express  command  of  his  princi- 
pal, although  such  command  renders  the  latter 
liable  also.  Every  wrong-doer  is  personally  re- 
sponsible for  his  misfeasance.  An  agent  will 
render  himself  liable  on  a  written  contract  under 
seal,  or  on  a  negotiable  instrument,  if  he  exe- 
cutes it  in  his  own  name,  although  he  intends  to 
bind  his  principal  thereby.  In  order  to  bind  the 
principal,  such  an  instrument  must  be  in  his 
name,  and  purport  to  be  his  deed,  or  note,  or 
bill.  In  the  case  of  other  written  contracts,  the 
agent  who  discloses  his  principal  will  not  be 
bound,  unless  the  intention  of  the  parties  that 
he  should  be  bound  is  apparent  from  the  writing 
and  attendant  circumstances.  The  agent  may 
render  himself  liable  to  the  third  party  by  as- 
suming to  act  for  a  principal  without  authority. 

(4.)  In  the  absence  of  express  stipulations  in 
the  contract  to  the  contrary,  the  principal  is  un- 
der obligation  to  compensate  the  agent  for  his 
services;  to  reimburse  him  for  all  proper  ex- 
penditures on  the  principal's  behalf,  and  to 
indemnify  him  against  the  consequences  of 
authorized  acts  which  he  did  not  know,  or  which 
he  was  not  bound  to  l:now,  were  unlawful.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  agent  is  under  obligation 
to  act  with  the  utmost  good  faith  toward  the 
principal,  obeying  his  instructions,  advancing  hia 
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interests,  and  rendering  full  and  true  accounts 
of  all  transactions.  An  agent  cannot  delegate 
his  authority  to  another,  so  as  to  escape  respon- 
sibility to  the  principal  for  that  other's  acts, 
without  the  express  or  implied  assent  of  the 
principal.  Nor,  ordinarily,  will  a  principal  be 
bound  by  the  acts  of  a  sub-agent  whose  em- 
ployment he  has  not  authorized  or  ratified. 

(5.)  Agency  niay  be  terminated  by  the  agree- 
ment of  the  parties,  or  by  the  principal's  revo- 
cation of  the  appointment,  or  by  operation  of 
law.  If  terminated  in  either  of  the  first  two 
ways,  notice  must  be  given  to  those  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  deal  with  the  agent,  or  th« 
latter  will  still  be  able  to  subject  the  principal 
to  liability  to  such  persons;  for,  until  notice  of 
revocation,  these  have  a  right  to  suppose  that 
the  relation  of  principal  and  agent  continues. 
The  death  of  either  principal  or  agent,  and  the 
bankruptcy  of  the  principal,  furnish  the  most 
common  examples  of  termination  of  agency  by 
operation  of  law,  and  such  termination  is 
■effective  without  notice.  An  agency  which  is 
"coupled  with  an  interest"  (i.e.,  a  vested  prop- 
erty right)  in  the  subject-matter  of  the  agency 
is  revocable  only  by  the  mutual  assent  of  both 
parties. 

Doctrines  peculiar  to  special  classes  of  agents 
are  dealt  with  under  the  appropriate  headings, 
e.g..  Attorney;  Auction;  Bbokeb;  Pabtneb- 
SHIP;  Factob;  Cbime.  Consult:  Evans,  Princi- 
pal and  Agent  in  Contract  and  Torta  (2d  ed., 
London,  1888);  Huffcut,  Lau>  of  Agency  (Bos- 
ton, 1901 ) ;  Story,  Commentaries  on  the  Law  of 
Agency  (9th  ed.,  Boston,  1882). 

AGE  OF  lUnnqCENCE.  A  celebrated  paint- 
ing by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  in  the  National 
Gallery,  London.  It  depicts  a  little  girl  sitting 
on  the  ground  before  a  group  of  trees. 

AGE  OF  BEA'SOir.  The  name  given  to  a 
certain  phase  and  period  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion when  Christianity  was  decried.  Reason  pro- 
claimed as  the  only  true  deity,  and  bishops 
exchanged  their  mitres  for  liberty  caps.  This 
movement  was  fomented  by  Hubert  (q.v.)  and 
his  followers,  professed  atheists,  who  succeeded 
in  persuading  many  Christians  to  renounce  their 
faith.  The  worship  of  Reason  centred  hround  the 
ceremonies  held  in  her  honor  at  Notre  Dame, 
November  10,  1793.  The  Goddess  of  Reason,  typi- 
fied by  a  painted  harlot,  was  placed  on  the  altar 
and  received  the  homage  of  her  adorers.  A 
schism  in  the  party  of  the  Montagnards,  to  which 
the  atheists  belonged,  led  to  their  execution, 
March  24,  1794.  However,  it  was  not  till  June 
8,  1794,  that  France,  in  the  Feast  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  officially  received  again  religion,  at  the 
hands  of  Maximilien  Robespierre. 

AG'ESAN'BEB  (Gk.  'Ayvoavipot,  Aglsan- 
dros).  A  Greek  artist  of  the  school  of  Rhodes. 
In  conjunction  with  Athenodorus  and  Polydorus 
he  executed  the  celebrated  group  of  LaocoiSn, 
which  was  discovered  near  the  baths  of  Titus  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  The  time  of  Agesander 
is  unknown,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
he  was  a  contemporary  of  Vespasian. 

AOESIU^N  OF  COI/CHOS.  The  title  and 
hero  of  one  of  the  romances  in  Amadi3  of  Qaul 
(q.v.).  Books  XI.  and  Xll. 

AOESIIAtTS  (Gk.  'AyrfilXaoi,  AgSailaos) 
(c.444-360  B.C.).  King  of  Sparta  about  401- 
300   B.C.     He  was   the   son   of  Archidamus   II. 


and  succeeded  Agis  II.,  Leotychides,  the  son  of 
Agis,  being  set  aside  through  the  infiuence  of 
Lysander,  on  the  ground  of  illegitimate  birth. 
In  397  B.C.  he  was  sent  to  Asia  Minor  as  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Spartan  forces  in  the  war 
with  Persia.  He  carried  on  the  war  with  suc- 
cess, and  was  preparing  to  advance  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  country,  when  in  394  B.C.  he  was 
called  back  to  Greece  to  make  head  against  the 
coalition  which  had  been  formed  by  Thebes, 
Athens,  and  other  Grecian  States  against  the 
power  of  Sparta.  Proceeding  by  land,  he  ar- 
rived in  Greece  about  a  month  later,  and  in  the 
same  year  defeated  the  allies  at  Coronea.  In  the 
years  that  followed,  Agesilads  took  an  important 
part  in  his  country's  politics  and  campaigns.  In 
361  B.C.  he  undertook  an  expedition  to  Egypt, 
but  while  on  his  way  home  died,  in  the  winter  of 
361-360,  in  his  eighty-fourth  year  and  the  forty- 
first  year  of  his  reign.  Ageailafls  was  small 
of  stature  and  lame.  He  was  simple  in  dress  and 
in  his  way  of  living;  blameless  in  public  and 
private  life  alike;  a  patriot,  though  a  party 
man ;  a  conservative  in  politics ;  a  successful, 
though  not  a  great,  general. 

AGOLTT'TINATE  I<AlT'GirAGE8  (Lat.  ad, 
to  +  gluten,  glue,  paste).  One  of  the. chief  lin- 
guistic groups,  characterized  by  postpositional  ele- 
ments added  to  roots.  These  suffixes,  ultimately 
losing  their  distinct  meanings,  become  integral 
components  of  the  words,  thus  forming  the  transi- 
tion to  inflection  (q.v. ) .  The  chief  families  of  ag- 
glutinate languages  are  Ural-Altaic  (including 
Finnish,  Turkish,  and  Hungarian ) ,  Dravidian 
(spoken  in  southern  India),  Tibeto-Burman  (in 
Tibet,  Siam,  and  Burma) , and  Malayo- Polynesian. 
(See  Philology;  Tubanian  Lanouaoes).  Con- 
sult: Friedrich  Mttller,  Grundrisa  der  Sprachwis- 
senachaft  (4  vols.,  Vienna,  1876-1888). 

AO'CBEGA'TION,  States  of  (Lat.  ad,  to 
+  gregare,  to  collect  into  a  flock).  The  three 
states,  gaaeous,  liquid,  and  aolid,  in  which  matter 
occurs.  Many  substances  are  capable,  under 
certain  conditions  of  temperature  and  pressure, 
of  existing  in  any  of  the  three  states.  Water,  for 
instance,  may  be  gaseous  (steam,  or  water 
vapor),  liquid  (.is  ordinarily),  or  solid  (ice). 
Other  substances,  on  the  contrary,  could,  by  the 
means  at  our  disposal,  be  obtained  in  only  one 
of  the  states  of  aggregation;  thus,  the  element 
carbon  remains  solid  even  at  the  highest  tem- 
peratures that  can  be  produced  at  present,  and 
many  of  its  compounds  undergo  chemical  decom- 
position before  reaching  the  point  at  which  they 
might  melt. 

Under  certain  conditions  matter  has  been 
assumed  to  be  capable  of  existing  in  other  states 
besides  the  above  three.  Thus,  Boutigny  thought 
that  liquids,  when  thrown  upon  glowing  hot  sur- 
faces, pass  into  what  he  called  the  apheroidal 
state.  Crookes  thought  that,  at  the  instant  of 
the  electric  discharge,  the  gases  inclosed  within 
a  Crookes  tube  pass  into  a  radiant  state,  which 
is  characterized  by  certain  properties  not  found 
in  the  other  states  of  aggregation.  When  under 
the  critical  pressure  and  temperature  (see  Crit- 
ical Point)  ,  substances  are  sometimes  said  to  be 
in  the  critical  state.  In  this  article,  however, 
only  the  three  states  of  aggregation  that  are 
generally  recognized  may  be  briefly  characterized. 
1.  A  gas  (or  vapor)  occupies  the  volume  and 
assumes  the  shape  of  the  vessel  within  which  it  is 
inclosed,  and  its  resistance  to  a  change  of  shape 
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is  very  small.  The  amount  of  work  which  mast 
ordinarily  be  expended  in  diminishing  the  volume 
of  a  ga»  Ib  also  insignificant  compared  to  that 
Te<{uired  in.  the  case  of  liquids  or  solids.  An- 
other eharaeteristic  property  of  gases  ie  their 
eapaeity  of  mixing  with  one  another  in  all  pro- 
portione.  Gases  may  be  said  to  be  matter  in  a 
highly  rarefied  state,  their  specific  gravity  being 
ordinarily  very  small  compared  to  that  of  liquids 
or  of  solids.  According  to  the  molecular  theory, 
the  distances  between  their  particles  are  very 
great,  and  therefore  the  particles  exert  very  little 
action  upon  one  another.  See  Molecules — Mo- 
lecular Weights. 

2.  The  volume  of  a  liquid  varies  but  little  with 
the  external  oonditiens ;  very  great  pressures,  for 
instance,  will  cause  but  a  slight  diminution  of 
the  volume  of  a  liquid.  Like  gases,  however, 
liquids  have  no  shape  of  their  own,  and  they 
r^dily  assume  the  shape  of  the  vessel  contain- 
ing them.  Certain  pairs  of  liquids  ( for  instance, 
alcohol  and  water)  are  capable,  like  gases,  of 
mixing  in  all  proportions;  others  (for  instance, 
carbolic  acid  and  water) 'dissolve  in  each  other 
to  a  limited  extent;  still  others  (for  instance, 
carbon  di-sulphide  and  water)  are  practically 
insoluble  in  each  other.  The  molecules  of  a 
body  in  the  liquid  state  are  much  nearer  to  one 
another  than  those  of  a  gas,  and  consequently 
are  capable  of  exerting  upon  one  another  con- 
siderable attraction. 

3.  In  the  case  of  solids,  not  only  the  volume, 
but  also  the  shape,  cannot  be  easily  changed. 
Very  little  is  as  yet  known  of  the  nooleouliaF  con- 
stitution of  solids.  Concerning  the  mutual  solui- 
bility  of  solids,  see  SonrrioNS  and  Isomobphism:. 
Consult:  J.  D.  van  der  Waals,  La  oontinuitd 
des  dtats  gazeux  et  liquides  (in  French,  Paris, 
1804;  in  German,  Leipzig,  1890-1960). 

A'tiOAS  (Gk.  'kylat).  An  ancient  Greek 
cyclic  poet  of  Tr<W8cn,  who  lived  about  740  B.C. 
Hie  chief  work  was  tioardi,  Nostoi,  or  the  History 
of  the  Ketum  of  the  Achcean  Heroes  from  Trog. 
Only  fragments  of  the  poem  have  been-  preserved. 

ACIXS,  a'glb.  The  name  of  two  characters  in 
the  Arabian  Nights.  ( 1 )  In  the  HiBtorg  of  the 
Three  Calendars,  the  tliird  calendar,  whose  mar- 
velous- adventures  began  with  hi«  shipwreck  on 
the  lode-stone  mountain.  (2)  In  The  Storif  of 
Xoureddin  AU  and  Bedreddin  Hassan,  the  son  of 
the  latter. 

▲  OIITCOURT,  a'xhflN'kTror',  or  AZIIT- 
COXT&'S.  A  village  in  the  department  of  Pas- 
de-Calais,  France,  celebrated  for  the  splendid 
victory  over  the  French  gained  by  Henry  V.  of 
England  on  St.  Crispin's  Day,  October  2.5,  1416. 
Reviving  the  ancient  claim  of  the  Plantagenets 
to  the  French  throne,  Henry  had  invaded  France 
and  taken  Harfleur;  but  disease  and  privations 
in  his  small  army  determined  him  to  return  to 
England  for  reinforcements.  Setting  out  for 
Calais,  he  forded  the  Somme  with  great  diffi- 
culty, only  to  find  a  French  army  of  50,000  men 
blocking  his  way.  Henry  offered  advantageous 
terms,  to  save  his  14,000  men  from  destruction; 
but  the  French  were  so  confident  of  annihilating 
the  weakened  English  troops  that  they  would 
hear  of  nothing  but  absolute  surrender.  Be- 
tween two  woods,  near  the  villages  of  Agin- 
court  and  Tramecourt,  the  English  placed  them- 
selves, in  sullen  desperation.  The  French,  main- 
ly Armagnac  soldiery  and  men-at-arms,  were 
drawn  up  in  two  lines,  cavalry  in  front,  infantry 
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behind.  As  the  English  marched  forward,  the 
enemy's  cavalry,  peers  and  knights  of  France, 
charged  to  meet  them.  But  the  loamy  ground 
held  their  horses'  feet,  and  the  rain  of  English 
cloth-yard  arrows  poured  upon  rider  and  horse, 
broke  the  fi-ont  rank,  which  in  confusion  retreat- 
ed on  the  second  line,  breaking  that  too.  The 
English  archers,  with  billhook  and  hatchet, 
dashed  in  among  the  heavily  encumbered  men- 
at-arms  and  slaughtered  them  in  great  numbers, 
turning  the  fighting  into  a  butchery.  Those  of 
the  enemy  who  could,  ran;  the  rest  perished. 
The  French  nobility  was  almost  annihilated  in 
this  battle;  among  the  10,000  dead  being  the 
Constable  d'Albret,  the  commander  of  the  French 
force,  six  dukes  and  princes,  and  numberless 
lords  and  knights  of  lesser  degree.  The  English 
lost  1000  men,  among  them  the  Duke  of  York. 
Consult  Xicolas,  History  of  the  Battle  of  Agin- 
court  (London,  1833). 

AOIO,  fijl-d  or  a'jI-6.  An  Italian  word,  sig- 
nifying "accommodation,"  first  used  in  Italy  to 
denote  the  premium  taken  by  money-changers 
in  giving  gold  for  silver,  on  account  of  the  great- 
er convenience  of  gold  for  transport.  The  same 
word  is  now  used  in  particular  to  denote  the 
difference  in  the  value  of  a  metallic  currency 
and  the  paper  money  representing  it;  also  the 
variations  from  fixed  pars  or  rates  of  exchange. 
It  corresponds  very  nearly  to  the  English  word 
"premium." 

ASntA,  ft-jS'rft,  formerly  San  Filipo  d'Ab- 
crRd.  A  city  in  Sicily,  2130  feet  above  the  sea, 
45  miles  northwest  of  Catania  (Map:  Italy,  J 
10).  It  has  the  ruins  of  a  Norman  castle,  sul- 
phur mines,  and  marble  quarries.  The  histo- 
rian Diodorus  (q.v.),  who  was  born  here,  credits 
it  with  having  been  honored  by  a  visit  from 
Hercules,  but  now  St.  Philip  has  succeeded  the 
heathen  hero  as  the  tutelary  genius  of  the  city. 
Four  miles  to  the  north  is  Gagliano,  where  300 
French  knights-  were  ambushed  in  1300.  Pop., 
1901,  17,738. 

A'CfiCS  (Gk.  'Aytc).  The  name  of  several  kings 
of  Sparta.  ( 1 )  Son  of  Eurysthenes  and  founder 
of  the  family  of  the  Agidse.  According  to  one 
account,  he  conquered  Helos  and  established  the 
order  of  the  Helots.  (2)  Son  of  Archidamus  II., 
and  king  from  427  or  42*}  to  400  or  309  B.C.  He 
was  one  of  the  best  kings  of  Sparta  and  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  men  of  his  time.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  the  Peloponnesian  War, 
several  times  invaded  Attica,  and  defeated  the 
Athenians  and  their  allies  at  the  battle  of  Man- 
tinea,  in  418  B.C.  It  was  said  that  Alcibiades 
seduced  Tima>a,  the  wife  of  Agis,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  this  report,  Leotychides,  Timaea's  son, 
was  excluded  from  the  throne  in  favor  of  Agesila- 
iis.  (3)  Son  of  Archidamus  III.,and  king  from  338 
to  331  B.C.  He  tried  to  overthrow  the  Macedo- 
nian power  in  Europe  while  Alexander  the  Great 
was  in  Asia,  but  was  defeated  and  killed  in  battle 
by  Antipater  in  331  B.C.  (4)  Son  of  Eudamidus 
II.,  and  king  from  244  to  240  B.C.  He  tried  to 
reestablish  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus  and  re- 
form the  Spartan  State,  but,  being  opposed  by  the 
wealthy  classes,  was  thrown  into  prison  and  put 
to  death.  Consult  Plutarch,  Life  of  Agis 
and  Barran,  Histoire  d'Agis  IV.   (Paris,  1817). 

AGISTaffENT  (O.  F.  agister,  Lat.  ad,  to -|- 
O.  F.  gister,  to  assign  a  lodging,  from  giste,  Fr. 
gite,  an  abode,  resting-place).  The  common 
conU'act  of  bailment   (q.v.),  whereby  a  person 
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(called  the  agister)  pastures  the  horses  or  cat- 
tle of  another.  The  agister  is  not  subject  to  the 
extraordinary  liability  of  the  common  carrier 
(q.v.)  and  the  inn-keeper  (q.v.)  for  the  loss  of 
the  property  intrusted  to  his  care,  but  is,  never- 
theless, bound,  as  an  ordinary  bailee  for  hire,  to 
take  reasonable  care  of  the  animals.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  is  not,  like  the  inn-keeper,  th« 
common  carrier,  the  horse-trainer,  etc.,  entitled 
to  a  lien  (q.v.)  on  the  animals  for  his  charges. 
Consult :  Sir  William  Jones,  Essay  on  the  Law  of 
Bailments  (New  York,  1828)  ;  Story,  Oommen- 
taries  on  the  Law  of  Bailments  (Boston,  1878). 

AOIiAIA  (Ok.  'AyXaia,  splendor,  beauty). 
According  toHesiod,  tio  youngest  of  the  three 
Graces,  the  wife  of  Hephtestus. 

AOLA'OFHOir  (Gk.  'AyAao^£>v).  A  Greek 
painter  who  lived  about  600  B.C.  He  was  the 
father  of  Polygnotus  and  Aristophon,  also  paint- 
ers and  his  pupils.  Quintilian  praises  Agla- 
ophon's  pictures  for  simplicity  of  coloring. 

AOIiATT'SA.  A  play  by  Sir  John  Suckling 
(q.v.),  produced  in  1637-38,  and  first  published 
in  1638,  in  folio,  and  again  in  1646.  It  is  said 
that  the  King  was  present  when  the  play  was 
acted  and  was  so  distressed  by  its  sad  ending 
that  the  author  wrote  a  new  conclusion,  making 
the  piece  a  "tragi-comedy." 

AOIilASSI,  ft-lySr'd*,  Antonio  (1832—). 
Archbishop  of  Ferrara,  and  cardinal.  He  was 
born  at  Cologno  and  studied  law  and  theology 
at  Rome.  In  1884  Pope  Leo  XIII.  appointed 
him  Archbishop  of  C:esarea  in  Palestine,  and 
shortly  thereafter  he  was  sent  as  the  apostolical 
delegate  to  India  to  settle  the  Goa  controversy 
with  Portugal.  In  1880  he  was  the  Papal  nuncio 
in  Munich,  and  four  years  later  filled  the  same 
position  in  Vienna.  His  personal  interference 
with  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  Hungary,  in 
1895,  resulted  in  his  receiving  a  public  repri- 
mand from  the  Hungarian  government,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  a  dispute  arose  between  B&nffy, 
the  president  of  the  Hungarian  ministry,  and 
K&lnoky,  the  Austro-Hungarian  minister  of  for- 
eign affairs,  which  culminated  in  the  downfall 
of  the  latter.  He  was  appointed  Archbishop  of 
Ferrara  and  cardinal  in   1896.   . 

AOIiOS'SA  (Gk.  i,  a,  priv.  +  yXucrtro,  gl6ssa, 
tongue).  A  group  of  anurous  amphibia,  the 
frogs,  without  a  tongue  and  with  one  pharyngeal 
opening  of  the  Eustachian  tubes.  It  contains 
certain  fossil  forms,  but  only  two  recent  fami- 
lies, Pipidse  (South  American)  and  Xenopidse 
(African).    See  Pipa. 

AOITANO,  A-nyB'nO.  Formerly  a  small  lake 
near  Naples,  Italy,  situated  in  the  crater  of  a  vol- 
cano, now  drained  on  account  of  its  malarial  in- 
fluence. At  the  right  of  Lake  Agnano  lies  the 
Grotto  del  Cane,  whose  floor  is  covered  with  a 
stratum  of  carbonic  acid  gas  of  sufficient  strength 
and  depth  to  kill  small  animals  that  are  put  into 
the  grotto.  On  the  left  are  situated  the  vapor 
baths  of  San  Gerraano,  used  by  people  afflicted 
with  rheumatism  and  gout.  The  volcanoes  sur- 
rounding the  lake  have  been  extinct  since  1198 
A.D.  Further  on  the  left  from  Agnano  lies  the 
lake  of  Astroni,  which  occupies  the  crater  of  an 
extinct  volcano  and  is  surrounded  by  beautiful 
woodlands. 

ACKNATE  (Lat.  agnatus,  born  in  addition  to, 
from  ad,  to  +  natus,  .born ) .  Agnates,  .in  the  law 
of  both  England  and  Scotland,  are  persons  related 


through  the  father,  as  cognates  are  persons  related 
through  their  mother.  By  the  English  law  of  suc- 
cession, agnates  inherit  unless  the  inheritanca 
was  received  by  the  deceased  person  a  parte 
materna,  that  is,  from  the  mother,  or  a  cognate, 
in  which  case  it  would  descend,  if  he  left  no 
issue,  to  her  cognates.  In  the  Roman  law,  both 
of  these  terms  had  a  somewhat  difl'erent  signi- 
fication. Agnates,  by  that  system,  were  persons 
related  through  males  only,  whilst  cognates  were 
all  those  in  whose  connection,  though  on  the 
father's  side,  one  or  more  female  links  inter- 
vened. Thus,  a  brother's  son  was  his  uncle's 
agnate,  because  the  propinquity  was  wholly  by 
males;  a  sister's  son  was  his  cognate,  because  a 
female  was  interposed  in  that  relationship.  The 
reason  for  having  thus  changed  the  meaning  of 
terms  manifestly  borrowed  from  the  Roman  law 
seems  to  be  that  in  Rome  the  distinction  between 
agnates  and  cognates  was  founded  on  an  insti- 
tution which  'has  not  been  adopted  in  the  Roman 
sense  by  any  modem  nation — that,  namely,  of  the 
patria  potestas  (q.v.).  Roman  agnati  are  de- 
fined by  Hugo  to  be  all  those  who  either  actually 
were  under  the  same  paterfantilias,  or  would 
have  been  so  had  he  been  alive;  and  thus  it  was 
that,  as  no  one  could  belong  to  two  different 
families  at  the  same  time,  the  agnation  to  the- 
original  family  was  destroyed  and  a  new  agna- 
tion created,  not  only  by  marriage,  but  by  adop- 
tion  (<j.v.). 

Justinian  abolished  entirely  the  distinction  be- 
tween agnates  and  cognates,  and  admitted  both 
to  legal  succession.  As  to  the  legal  effects  of  the 
distinction  in  the  modem  sense,  see  Succession  : 
Guardian.  See  the  works  referred  to  under 
Crvii,  Law. 

AONES  (Fr.  pron.  i'nyfts').  (1)  In  Moli- 
fire's  L'Ecole  des  femmes,  a  character  who  has 
become  proverbial  as  a  type  of  inginve.  She  is 
a  young  girl  brought  up  in  ignorance  of  many 
of  the  social  relations,  who  innocently  makes 
the  most  suggestive  remarks  and  without  inten- 
tion cruelly  wounds  other  people's  feelings.  In 
English,  Wycherley's  Mrs.  Pinchwife  is  in  some 
respects  patterned  after  her.  (2)  A  character 
in  Lillo's  tragedy.  Fatal  Curiosity.  (3)  Agnes 
Wickfield,  in  Dickens's  David  Copperfield.     See 

WiCKFIELD,  AONES. 

AGKNES,    Countess    op    OblamDnde.      See 

AONES  OF  MEBAN. 

AONES,  Saint.  A  Christian  virgin,  martyred 
in  Rome  by  order  of  Diocletian  when  about  thir- 
teen years  old.  The  legend  is  that  her  beauty  ex- 
cited the  desires  of  wealthy  suitors,  who,  vainly 
seeking  her  in  honorable  marriage,  denounced  her 
to  the  governor  an  a  Christian.  Vnmoved,  she 
heard  threats  of  torture,  and  was  sent  to  the  pub- 
lic brothel,  where  only  one,  however,  ventured  to 
touch  her,  and  he  was  stricken  with  miraculous 
blindness  until  his  sight  was  restored  in  answer 
to  her  prayers.  She  was  a  little  later  beheaded. 
Her  day  is  January  21,  and  her  symbol  is  a 
lamb.  Her  legend  resembles  that  of  St.  Agatha 
(q.v.).  Consult:  A.  Butler,  Lives  of  the  Saints, 
under  January  21  (London,  1847). 

AONES  OBEY.  A  novel  by  Anne  Bronte, 
published  1847,  under  her  pseudonym  of  Acton 
Bell. 

AONESI,  ft-nya'z6  AIabia  Gaetana  (1718- 
99).  An  Italian  mathematician,  bom  at  Milan. 
Her  family  was  prominent  at  Milan,  and  she  had 
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all  the  educational  advantages  that  wealth  could 
procure.  Her  linguistic  and  philosophic  powers 
suggested  the  title  of  "oracle  in  seven  lan- 
guages." She  also  gave  much  attention  to  the 
sciences,  particularly  to  mathematics.  "Algebra 
and  geometry,"  she  said,  "are  the  only  provinces 
of  thought  where  peace  reigns."  In  1748  she  was 
made  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Bologna,  and 
in  the  same  year  appeared  her  Istitusioni  atuilU- 
idhe  ad  uao  dclla  gioventA  italiana,  2  volumes 
(Milan,1748;  Paris,  1775;  London,1801).  Inl750 
she  was  appointed  by  Pope  Benedict  XIV.  lectur- 
er on  mathematics  at  the  University  of  Bologna. 
Early  devoted  to  religious  observances,  after  the 
death  of  her  father  (1752),  she  renounced  her 
scientific  work  and  took  the  veil.  Her  name  is 
connected  with  an  interesting  cubic  curve.  Con- 
sult: J.  Boyer,  "La  mathematicienne  Agnesi," 
in  the  Revue  Gatholique  de8  revues  fransaiaes 
et  itranghres  (Paris,  1897) ;  and  Antonio  Fran- 
cesco Frisi.  Elogio  (Milan,  1709;  translated  by 
Boulard,  Paris,  1807). 

ACKNES  07  AUSTRIA  (1281 -1364).  A 
daughter  of  Albrecht  I.,  Emperor  of  Germany. 
She  was  the  wife  of  Andreas  III.,  King  of  Hun- 
gary, and  after  the  murder  of  her  father  (1308) 
lived  at  the  monastery  of  K8ni^felden,  which 
her  mother  had  erected  upon  the  site  of  the  assas- 
sination of  the  Emperor.  She  took  an  active 
part  in  the  political  events  of  the  period,  and 
frequently  acted  as  mediator  between  Austria 
ana  the  Swiss  Confederacy. 

AONES  Of  MEBAir,  mft-rftn'  (M201).  A 
queen  of  France,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Meran 
(Tyrol)  and  Margrave  of  Istria.  She  was  mar- 
ried in  1196  to  Philip  Augustus  (q.v.),  who  had 
obtained  (through  the  French  bishops)  a  divorce 
from  Ingeborg  of  Denmark.  The  Pope  refused  to 
allow  the  divorce,  but  the  King  braved  the  Papal 
wrath.  In  1198  France  was  placed  under  an 
interdict;  but  in  1200,  the  King,  by  a  feigned 
compliance,  secured  the  raising  of  the  interdict. 
Agnes  died  in  I20I,  but  it  was  not  until  1213 
that  Philip  was  reconciled  to  Ingeborg.  Then 
the  Pope  legitimatized  the  two  children  of  Agnes. 

AONES  OE  POITIEBS,  pwft'tyA'  (1025t- 
1077).  A  queen  of  Germany,  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam v.,  Duke  of  Aqnitaine,  and  second  wife  of 
Henry  III.  of  Germany,  to  whom  she  was  mar- 
ried in  1043.  She  was  much  influenced  by  the 
ideas  of  Cluny.  After  the  death  of  Henry 
(105fl_),  Agnes  became  Regent  of  the  Empire  as 
guardian  of  her  son,  Henry  IV.  In  1062  rebel- 
lious nobles  secured  possession  of  the  young 
Henry,  and  Agnes  went  to  Italy.  She  became 
closely  associated  with  Gregory  VII.  in  his  con- 
test against  Henry. 

AONES'  EVE,  Saint.  The  night  of  Janu- 
ary 20.  In  popular  superstition  it  is  regarded 
as  an  occasion  when  young  women  can  by  various 
magic  arts  behold  the  faces  of  their  destined 
husbands. 

AGNES  SOBEI/  ( 1421-50) .  The  mistress  of 
Charles  VII.  of  France,  and  lady  of  honor  to  his 
queen,  the  virtuous  Marie  of  Anjou,  whose  full 
confidence  she  long  enjoyed.  She  had  great  influ- 
ence over  Charles,  and  at  a  period  of  the  greatest 
degradation  for  France  (see  Joan  of  Arc),  in- 
spired him  to  action  against  the  English  invad- 
ers, which  resulted  in  their  expulsion  from  the 
country.  Her  death  was  sudden,  and  it  is  sup- 
posed that  she  was  poisoned  by  the  Dauphin, 


afterward  Louis  XL    She  had  three  children 
by  the  king.    Consult:     Capefigue,  AgiUs  Sorel 

(Paris,  1860). 

ACNEW,  CoRNiXius  Rea  (1830-88).  An 
American  physician.  He  was  born  in  New  York 
City,  graduated  from  Columbia  College  in  1849, 
and  from  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons in  1852.  In  1858  he  was  appointed  sur- 
geon-general of  New  York  State,  and  during  the 
CJivil  \\'ar  was  medical  director  of  the  New  York 
Volunteer  Hospital.  He  was  prominent  in  the 
United  States  Sanitary  Commission.  He  assist- 
ed in  founding  the  Columbia  School  of  Mines  in 
1884,  founded  the  Brooklyn  Eye  and  Ear  Hos- 
pital in  1868,  and  the  Manhattan  Eye  and  Ear 
Hospital.  He  became  president  of  the  State 
Medical  Society  in  1872,  one  of  the  trustees 
of  Columbia  College  in  1874,  and  was  a  professor 
in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  He 
was  a  member  of  many  medical  and  scientific 
societies,  and  contributed  much  to  the  literature 
of  the  diseases  of  the  eye  and  ear. 

AONEW,  Danux  Hates  (1818-92).  Pro- 
fessor of  surgery  at  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  very  widely  known  by  his  surgical 
inventions  and  by  his  writings,  among  vmich 
may  be  mentioned:  The  Principles  and  Practice 
of  Surgery,  3   volumes    (1878-83). 

ACKNI  (Skr.  Agni-s).  The  fire  god  of  the 
Hindus,  corresponding  in  name  to  the  Latin 
ignis,  Lithuanian  ugnfs,  and  Old  Slavic  ognf, 
fire.  Next  to  Indra  (q.v.)  he  is  the  most  prom- 
inent of  the  gods  in  the  Veda  (q.v.).  No  leas 
than  two  hundred  hymns  celebrate  his  praise  un- 
der his  three-fold  form,  as  the  fire  on  earth,  espe- 
cially the  altar-fire,  the  lightning  in  the  sky,  and 
the  sun  in  heaven.  His  birth  is  of  divine  origin, 
as  the  lightning  of  the  clouds,  or  he  is  daily  pro- 
duced by  a  miracle,  the  rubbing  together  of  two 
sticks  which  are  regarded  as  his  parents,  and  he 
devours  them  as  soon  as  he  is  born.  Kindled  each 
morning  at  the  sacrifice,  his  worship  forms  one 
of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  ritual.  He 
is  especially  the  messenger  between  the  gods  and 
men,  and  he  rides  upon  a  chariot  drawn  by  two 
or  more  steeds.  Although  an  immortal,  he  has 
taken  up  his  abode  among  men,  and  he  is  regard- 
ed as  the  most  honored  guest.  In  the  later  lit- 
erature less  is  made,  perhaps,  of  Agni  than  in 
the  early  hymns;  but  as  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent gods  several  legends  are  preserved  regard- 
ing him  in  the  Hindu  epics  Mahabharata  and 
RamSyana  (q.v.).  The  Harivansa  (q.v.)  de- 
scribes him  as  clad  in  black,  with  a  banner  of 
smoke  and  a  javelin  of  flame.  In  pictures  he  is 
variously  portrayed,  but  his  color  is  red  and  he 
is  represented  as  having  two  faces,  which  typify 
his  destructive  as  well  as  his  beneficent  charac- 
ter, and  he  has  three  legs  and  seven  arms.  Some- 
times he  is  represented  as  riding  upon  a  ram 
or  as  accompanied  by  that  animal.  Consult: 
Macdonell,  Vedtc  Mythology  (Strassburg,  1897)  ; 
Hopkins,  Religions  of  India  (Boston,  1895)  ; 
Wilkins,  Hindu  Mythology  (London,  1900). 

AO'NOETJE!  {Gk. ayvoetv,  agnoein,  to  be  igno- 
rant). A  Monophysite  sect  in  the  sixth  century, 
which  gave  prominence  to  the  statement  that, 
in  his  human  nature.  Christ  was  ignorant  of 
many  things,  especially  of  the  time  of  the  day 
of  judgment.  An  Arian  sect  of  the  same  name 
in  the  fourth  century  denied  the  omniscience  of 
God. 
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AOirOLO,  t'nyWO,  Baccio  d'.    See  Baolioni. 

AONO'MEK  (Lat.  ad,  to,  in  addition,  + 
nomen,  name).  A  term  used  by  the  ancient 
Eoman  grammarians  to  denote  an  additional 
pergonal  name  derived  from  some  act,  quality, 
or  event;  as  Cunctator,  given  to  Q.  Fabius  Max- 
imum, the  Delayer;  Pliny  the  Younger;  Scipio 
Africanua.  But  the  Romans  themselves  regard- 
ed such  a  term  merely  as  an  additional  cogno- 
men.   See  Cognomen. 

AONOHE,  ft-nyfl'nft.  A  city  of  southern 
Italy,  22  miles  northwest  of  Campobasso  (Map: 
Italy,  J  6).  It  stands  on  a  hill  said  to  be  the 
site  of  the  Samnite  Aquilonia.  Tt  has  cloth, 
steel,  and  copper  works.    Pop.,  1901,  9793. 

AONOS'TICISII  (Gk.  ayvuaroi,  agnostos,  un- 
known, unknowable,  ignorant).  A  word  coined 
by  Professor  Huxley  to  express  the  doctrine  that 
man  from  his  very  nature  is  incapable  of  form- 
ing trustworthy  conclusions  concerning  ultimate 
reality.  The  doctrine  is  by  no  means  new.  It 
is  essentially  on,e  with  the  view  of  Protagoras 
(q.v.),  that  the  individual  man  is  the  measure 
•of  the  universe,  and  with  the  view  of  the  Greek 
skeptics  from  Pyrrho  onward.  (See  jEne- 
8IDEHU8.)  Among  English-speaking  philoso- 
phers H.  Spencer  (q.v.)  is  the  best  known  agnos- 
tic. The  tenability  of  the  agnostic  position  de- 
pends on  the  justifiability  of  the  dualistic 
assumption  that  reality  is  independent  of  mind. 
It  argues  that  knowledge  is  the  result  of  a  men- 
tal process  which  claims  to  represent  an  external 
reality;  that  to  know  this  claim  to  be  valid  is 
possible  only  after  a  comparison  of  the  repre- 
sentation with  the  original ;  but  that  the  original 
is,  ex  hyp.,  not  an  object  of  knowledge;  hence, 
that  no  comparison  is  possible  for  the  knower. 
Knowledge  of  reality  is  thus  a  huge  undemon- 
strable  assumption.  For  a  criticism  of  agnos- 
ticism see  Knowixdge,  Theory  of;  Absolute; 
Dualism,  and  Appearance. 

AONOS'TtrS  (Gk.  uyvuoroc,  agndstoa,  un- 
known). A  characteristic  Cambrian  genus  of 
blind  trilobites  distinguished  by  their  small  size, 
the  elliptical  form  of  the  dorsal  shield  or  cara- 
pace, the  close  resemblance  of  the  head-shield 
(cephalon)  and  tail-shield  (pygidium),  and  the 
presence  of  only  two  segments  in  the  thorax. 
This  genus,  comprising  over  150  species,  is  abun- 
dantly represented  in  the  Cambrian  formations 
of  Scandinavia,  Bohemia,  Great  Britain,  Spain, 
and  North  America;  indeed,  certain  kinds  of 
Cambrian  shales  are  filled  with  the  detached  frag- 
ments of  the  discarded  moults  of  these  crusta- 
ceans. A  few  species  are,  in  northern  Europe, 
known  from  the  lowermost  Ordovician  beds.  An 
allied  genus,  also  characterLstic  of  the  Cambrian 
formations,  is  Microdiscus,  with  four  thoracic 
segments,  which  seems  to  be  a  somewhat  earlier 
form  than  Agnostus.  and  may  perhaps  be  in  a 
certain  sense  the  ancestral  form  from  which 
Agnostus  was  evolved.  For  illustration,  see  Tbil- 
OBITA.  See  also  articles  on  Tbilobita;  Cam- 
BBiAN  System. 

AG^US,  Felix  (1839 — ).  An  American 
soldier  and  editor.  He  was  bom  in  Lyons, 
France,  and  fought  in  the  war  waged  by  Napo- 
leon III.  against  Austria,  and  after  the  battle  of 
Montebello  was  detailed  to  the  celebrated  flying 
corps  luder  Garibaldi.  He  came  to  America 
in  1860,  and  enlisted  in  the  Duryea  Zouaves 
( New  York  Volunteers ) ,  upon  the  outbreak  of  the 


Civil  War,  and  at  the  battle  of  Big  Bethel  saved 
the  life  of  General  Kilpatrick.  He  served  as 
lieutenant-colonel  under  Sheridan  in  the  latter's 
famous  campaign  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley 
(1864),  and  toward  the  close  of  the  war,  as  in- 
spector-general in  the  Southern  Department,  he 
was  commissioned  to  dismantle  the  Confederate 
forts  in  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  brevetted  briga- 
dier-general of  volunteers  (March  13,  1865),  and 
soon  afterward  was  retired  from  the  service. 
He  then  became  business  manager  of  the  Balti- 
more American. 

AGKinxS  DEI  (Lat.,  Lamb  of  God).  One  of 
the  titles  of  Christ  (John  i.  29)  ;  also  the  name 
given  to  a  certain  prayer  used  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  service  of  mass.  The  litanies  generally 
conclude  %vith  the  same  prayer:  "O  Lamb 
of  God,  that  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world, 
have  mercy  upon  us."  The  figure  of  a  lamb 
bearing  a  cross,  stamped  upon  an  oval  of  wax, 
silver,  or  gold,  is  also  styled  an  Agnus  Dei.  Such 
medals  have  been  consecrated  by  the  popes 
since  the  fourteenth  century,  and  are  generally 
distributed  among  the  faithful  on  the  first  Sun- 
day after  Easter.  In  the  ancient  Church  candi- 
dates for  baptism  received  similar  medals  of 
wax  and  wore  them  as  objects  of  devotion. 
In  the  Greek  Church  the  cloth  which  covers  the 
cup  in  the  communion  service  bears  the  image  of 
a  lamb,  and  is  styled  the  Agnus  Dei. 

AOON'IC  I.INES  ("lines  without  angles," 
from  Gk,  d,  o,  priv.  -|-  yuvia,  g6nia,  angle).  Im- 
aginary lines  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  such 
that  at  each  point  through  which  one  passes  the 
magnetic  declination  is  zero;  that  is,  at  such  a 
point  a  magnetic  compass  needle  lies  in  the  geo- 
graphical meridian,  and  hence  points  in  a  "true" 
north  and  south  direction.  There  are  two  agonic 
lines  at  the  present  time  ( 1902) .  One  is  a  closed 
curve  passing  across  Hudson's  Bay,  into  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  east  of  Florida,  across  Brazil, 
through  the  Antarctic  Ocean,  near  the  south  pole 
of  the  earth,  northward  through  Australia, 
the  Indian  Ocean,  Russia,  near  the  north  pole 
of  the  earth,  and  back  again.  The  other  is  a 
much  smaller  closed  curve,  called  the  "Siberian 
Oval,"  because  it  is  contained  in  Eastt'rn  Siberia 
and  China.     See  Magnetism,  I'ebrestmal. 

KfyOTSn  COiytnCN'.  in  England,  a  term 
applied  to  that  part  of  a  newspaper,  generally 
the  second  column  of  the  advertisement  sheet, 
headed  by  notices  of  losses  and  disappearances, 
mysterious  communications  and  correspondence, 
corresponding  to  the  American  personal  column. 

AOOO,  i-gi/A.  A  town  of  Luzon,  Philip- 
pines, in  the  province  of  La  Union.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  the  western  coast,  about  19  miles  south 
of  San  Fernando.    Pop.,  1903,  10,653. 

AD'OBACBirTTS  (Gk.  ' hyopilitpiTo^,  Agorak- 
ritos).  A  Greek  sculptor  of  the  fifth  century 
B.C.  He  was  born  on  the  island  of  Paros,  and 
was  the  favorite  pupil  of  Phidias.  His  works 
are  said  to  have  been  so  perfect  that  the  ancient* 
were  frequently  uncertain  to  which  of  the  two 
sculptors  they  should  be  ascribed.  His  chief 
creation  was  the  colossal  fig\ire  of  Nemesis  at 
Rhamnus,  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  devel- 
oped from  his  unsuccessful  Aphrodite,  prepared 
for  the  contest  with  Alcamenes.  Fragments  of 
the  work  were  recently  discovered  at  Rhamnus. 

AOOSTA,  »g(5'sU,  or  AtrOtlSTA.   A  w»lled 
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city  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Syracuse.  12 
miles  north  of  that  city.  It  stands  on  a  peninsula, 
jutting  into  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  said  to 
occupy  the  site  of  the  Megara  Hyfoltea  of  the  an- 
cients. Agosta.  founded  by  the  Emperor  Fred- 
erick II.  in  1220,  played  an  important  part  in 
the  vrar  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers,  withstanding 
Charles  of  Anjou  until  betrayed  into  the  hands 
of  William  L'Estendard,  one  of  his  barons 
(1280).  The  city  was  then  sacked  and  the  in- 
habitants ruthlessly  butchered,  and  many  years 
passed  before  Agosta  was  repeopled  or  began  to 
prosper.  In  1551,  Agoxta  was  taken  and  burned 
by  the  Turks.  Earthquakes  destroyed  the  city 
in  1603,  when  one-third  of  the  inhabitants  per- 
ished, and  in  1848.  In  1676,  a  great  naval  bat- 
tle was  fought  here  between  the  Dutch  under 
De  Ruyter  and  the  French.  De  Ruyter  himself 
was  killed.  The  port  is  spacious,  but  rather  diffi- 
cult of  access.  While  salt  is  the  chief  article 
of  export,  oil,  wine,  cheese,  fruit,  honey,  and 
sardines  are  also  exported.    Pop.,  1901,  15,873. 

AOOSmrO,  S'g6-st«^n6,  and  AONOLO,  >'- 
ny6-ld.  Architects  and  sculptors  of  Siena  early 
in  the  fourteenth  century.  They  have  been  erro- 
neously called  brothers,  because  they  worked  to- 
gether; but  Agostino  was  the  son  of  Giovanni, 
and  Agnolo  the  son  of  Ventura.  They  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  pupils  of  Giovanni  Pisano. 
Their  sculptural  masterpiece  is  the  monument 
of  Bishop  Tarlati  at  Arezzo  ( 1330) .  They  erect- 
ed several  public  buildings  in  Siena.  They  built 
in  1325  the  great  tower  of  the  Palazzo  Ck>munale 
at  Siena,  rivaling  that  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio 
at  Florence,  and  in  1337  Agnolo  erected  the 
fortress  of  Massa. 

AOOBTIKO  DI  DXrOCIO,  d«  ds^chd  (1418- 
81).  A  Florentine  sculptor  and  architectural 
decorator,  one  of  the  foremost  artists  of  the  mid- 
dle early  Renaissance.  Ho  executed  at  twenty- 
three  a  series  of  reliefs  for  the  cathedral  of  Mode- 
na  (1442).  He  fled  from  Florence  in  1446,  and 
«-as  secured  by  Albert!  for  the  sculptural  dec- 
oration of  the  interior  of  San  Francesco  at  Rim- 
ini, some  parts  of  which,  such  as  the  tomb  of 
Sigismundo  Malatesta,  are  ma.sterly.  But  his 
full  capacity  was  shown  in  his  next  work,  the  fa- 
cade of  San  Bernardino  at  Perugia,  one  of  the 
finest  pieces  of  Renaissance  sculpture  composi- 
tion. His  style  was  sometimes  mannered  and 
often  incorrect.  His  forte  was  very  low  relief 
with  evanescent  effects,  poetic  female  fijiures.  and 
decorative  composition.  He  returned  to  Flor- 
ence after  1463,  and  his  latest  works  .show  con- 
tinued projrress,  such  as  the  "Madonna"  in  the 
Opera  del  Duomo. 

AOOTTI/T,  ft'giW,  Marie  Catherine  Sophie 
DE  Flaviost,  CojfTESSE  D*  (1805-76).  A  French 
author,  whose  pseudonym  was  Daniel  Stem. 
She  was  born  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  but  was 
educated  at  Paris,  where,  in  1827,  she  married 
Count  d'Agoult.  Afterward  she  lived  with  Franz 
Liszt,  and  of  her  two  daughters  by.  him  the 
youngest  was  married  to  Richard  Wagner.  After 
a  series  of  novels,  including  Hcrv^  (1841),  and 
?t'elida  (1845),  she  published  several  political 
works,  of  which  the  best  known  are  Leitres  ri- 
pubUotuneg  (1848),  criticising  the  government 
of  Louis  Philippe,  and  the  Uistoire  dc  la  Revo- 
lution de  1848  (3  volumes,  1851-53).  Her  best 
work  is  Efquisaea  morales  et  politique*  (1849), 
a  volume  of  political  and  moral  aphorisms  in 
the    style   of   the    itammes    of    Rochefoucauld. 


Though  her  moral  laxity  made  her  the  subject 
of  much  unpleasant  notoriety,  the  Comtesse 
d'Agoult's  salon  was,  for  many  years,  the  rendez- 
vous of  many  leading  statesmen,  poets,  critics, 
painters,  and  musicians.  There  Alfred  de  Vigny 
and  Sainte-Beuve  were  frequently  seen;  there 
Ponsard  read  his  tragedy  of  Lucriee  for  the 
first  time;  and  there  Prince  Lichnowski  ap- 
peared between  his  adventures  in  the  Carlist 
War  and  his  murder  by  the  rabble  at  Frank- 
fort. During  the  period  from  1838-48  her  salon 
had  merely  a  social  character.  When,  however, 
the  fall  of  Louis  Philippe  in  the  revolution  ot 
1848  led  her  to  join  the  ultra-democratic  party 
and  to  begin  her  crusade  against  "property  and 
capital,  orthodoxy  and  taroily,"  society  was 
closed  against  her,  and  it  was  then  that  such 
men  as  Rodrigues,  Enfantin,  Lamartine,  and 
Louis  Blanc  sought  her  company. 

AOOTTTA,  A-guo'ti  (native  name).  An  in- 
sectivorous mammal  {Bolenodon  paradoxus)  of 
Haiti  resembling  a  very  large  rat,  nocturnal  in 
its  habits,  uttering  a  piercing  cry,  and  destruc- 
tive to  poultry.  This  and  a  Cuban  species,  the 
Almiqui  (Solenodon  cuhanus),  represent  the 
peculiar  family  Solenodontidc. 

AGOUTI,  i-goo't*  ( Fr,  through  Sp.,  from  the 
native  name).  Any  of  several  small  rodents  of 
South  America  and  the  West  Indies,  of  the  genus 
Dasyprocta,  and  family  Dasyproctidte.  They  are 
18  or  20  inches  long,  have  somewhat  squirrel- 
like forips,  with  slender  legs  and  hoof-like  claws, 
and  are  brownish  above  and  yellowish  below. 
They  inhabit  woodlands,  where  they  are  gregar- 
ious and  dwell  in  holes,  and  whence  they  ramble 
abroad,  mainly  at  night,  with  grunting  cries,  to 
feed  on  vegetables,  often  doing  great  damage  to 
sugar-cane.  Several  species  are  known  as  :  the 
"pampas  hare,"  pursued  as  game  in  southern 
Brazil  and  southward;  Azara's,  the  acouchy  (or 
acuchi)  of  Guiana  and  the  West  Indies;  the 
black  and  the  yellow-rumped,  which  are  West 
Indian  and  best  Known.  Also  spelled  agouty  and 
aguti;  it  is  to  be  noted  that  Darwin  (.4  tiaWral- 
ist's  Voyage)  applies  the  name  to  the  Patagonian 
cavy.    Hx  Plate  of  Cavies  accompanying  Cavy. 

AGBA,  a'grA.  A  district  and  a  division  in 
the  North-Wcst  Provinces  (q.v.)  of  British 
India  (Map:  India,  C  3).  Population  of  dis- 
trict, 1891,  1,003,800;  1901,  1,060,500;  of  di- 
vision, 1891,  4,768,000;  1901,  5,248,100. 

AOBA  (evidently  from  Akbarabad,  city  of 
Akbar).  A  city  in  the  United  Provinces  of  Agra 
and  Oudh,Briti*sh  India,  in  the  district  of  the  same 
name  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Jumna,  1 10  miles 
southeast  of  Delhi  and  841  miles  by  rail  north- 
west of  Calcutta  (Map:  India,  C  3).  As  the  rail- 
way and  administrative  centre  of  its  district  and 
of  the  large  "division"  to  which  it  gives  its  name, 
Agra  is  a  place  of  great  importance.  It  has  an 
extensive  trade  in  cotton,  tobacco,  indigo,  salt, 
sugar,  and  grain,  and  manufactures  of  inlaid 
mosaic  work,  for  which  it  is  famous,  gold  lace, 
and  shoes.  It  also  has  a  considerable  trans- 
port trade  by  the  Jumna  and  .\gra  Canal. 
Agra  is  fortified  and  has  a  garrison;  there  is  a 
military  station  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city. 
The  climate  during  the  hot  and  rainy  seasons 
(April  to  September)  is  injurious  to  Europeans, 
but,  on  the  whole,  the  average  health  of  the  city 
is  equal  to  that  of  any  other  station  in  the 
Xorth-West  Provinces.  ITie  mean  annual  temper- 
ature is  79°  F.;  January,  60°,  June,  96*.    The 
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ancient  walls  of  the  cltjr  embrace  an  area  of 
about  11  square  miles,  of  which  about  one- half 
is  at  present  occupied.  The  houses  are,  for  the 
most  part,  built  of  the  red  standstone  of  the 
neighboring  hills.  The  principal  street,  running 
northwest  from  the  fort,  is  very  spacious,  but 
the  rest  are  generally  narrow  and  irregular, 
though  clean.  The  Strand,  a  thoroughfare  on 
the  river  banks,  is  two  miles  long  and  eighty 
feet  wide. 

Some  of  the  public  buildings,  monuments  of 
the  House  of  Timur,  are  of  striking  magnificence. 
Among  these  are  the  fine  fortress  built  by  Ak- 
bar,  within  the  walls  of  which  are  the  palace 
and  audience-hall  of  Shah  Jehan,  and  the  Moti 
Masjid  or  Pearl  Mosque,  so  called  from  its  sur- 
passing architectural  beauty.  Still  more  cele- 
brated is  the  Taj  Mahal,  situated  without  the 
city,  about  a  mile  to  the  east  of  the  fort.  This 
extraordinary  and  beautiful  mausoleum  was 
built  by  the  Emperor  Shah  Jehan  for  himself 
and  bis  favorite  wife,  Arjimand  Banoo  (sur- 
named  Mumtaz  Mahal).  Twenty  thousand  men, 
says  Tavemier,  who  saw  the  work  in  progress, 
were  employed  incessantly  on  it  for  twenty-two 
years.  The  principal  parts  of  the  building  are 
constructed  or  overlaid  outside  and  in  with  white 
marble;  and  the  mosaic  work  of  the  sepulchral 
apartment  and  dome  is  described  by  various 
travelers  in  terms  of  glowing  admiration.  It  is 
composed  of  twelve  kinds  of  stones,  of  which 
lapis-lazuli  is  the  most  frequent,  as  well  as  the 
most  valuable.  Of  British  and  other  European 
edifices  in  and  near  the  city,  the  principal  are 
the  buildings  of  a  Catholic  mission  and  episco- 
pal sec  founded  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
government  house,  the  college  for  the  education 
of  natives,  the  Metcalfe  testimonial,  the  Eng- 
lish church,  and  the  barracks.  A  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  government  administers  munic- 
ipal affairs,  derives  revenue  from  real  estate  and 
octroi,  and  operates  the  water  works.  This 
city  is  held  in  great  veneration  by  the  Hindus 
as  the  scene  of  the  incarnation  of  Vishnu  under 
the  name  of  Parasu  Rama.  It  first  rose  to  im- 
portance in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  from  1526  to  1658  it  was  the  capital 
of  the  Mogul  sovereigns.  In  the  latter  year 
Aurungzebe  removed  to  Delhi;  henceforth  Agra 
declined.  It  was  taken  in  1784  by  Scindia,  and 
surrendered  in  1303  to  Lord  Lake  after  a  bom- 
bardment of  a  few  hours.  During  the  Sepoy 
mutiny  of  1857  Agra  was  one  of  the  places  in 
which' the  Europeans  were  shut  up.  They  were 
obliged  to  abandon  the  city  in  June  and  retire 
to  the  fort  or  residency,  to  which  fugitives  also 
flocked  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Most  of 
the  European  buildings  in  the  city  were  burned 
by  the  Sepoys.  Heroic  sallies  were  made  from  the 
fort,  until  the  place  was  relieved  in  October  by  the 
rapid  and  brilliant  march  of  Colonel  Greathed. 
Pop.,  1891,  168,662;  1901,  188,022.  See  H.  G. 
Keene  The  Agra  Ouide  (Agra,  1872),  and  E.  B. 
Bavel,  Handbook  to  Agra,  etc.  (London,  1904). 

AOBAM,  B'gr&m  (Hungarian  Zdgrdi,  Croa- 
tian Zagreb).  The  capital  of  the  Hungarian 
Crownland  of  Croatia-Slavonia,  beautifully  sit- 
uated at  the  foot  of  the  Agram  Mountains,  about 
2  miles  from  the  Save,  and  141  miles  east-north- 
east of  Fiume  by  rail  (Map:  Hungary, 
D  4) .  It  consists  of  the  upper,  lower,  and  episco- 
pal towns.  The  chief  public  buildings  are  the  ca- 
thedral, a  late  Gothic  edifice  dating  from  the  fif- 
teenth   century;    the    palace    of    the    ban,    or 


governor;  the  National  Theatre;  the  Gothie 
church  of  St.  Mark;  the  archiepiscopal  palace; 
the  .\cademy  of  Sciences,  with  fine  collections  of 
pictures  and  antiquities,  and  the  palace  of  jus- 
tice. Agram  is  the  seat  of  government  of  the 
highest  courts  of  the  province  and  of  the  arch- 
bishop. The  city  is  a  great  centre  of  South- 
Slavic  national  life.  Its  educational  institutions 
include  the  Franz  Josef  University,  founded  in 
1874,  a  gymnasium,  a  high  school,  industrial 
school,  normal  training  schools,  and  several  libra- 
ries. Its  manufactures  include  leather,  linen,  por- 
celain, silk,  and  tobacco,  and  it  has  a  considera- 
ble trade  in  grain  and  wine.  Pop.,  1890,  38,000, 
mostly  Croats;  1900,  57,090.  Probably  Roman 
in  origin,  Agram  became  an  episcopal  see  in 
1093,  and  was  destroyed  by  the  Tartars  in  1242. 
Rebuilt  and  made  a  free  royal  city,  it  devel- 
oped rapidly.  In  1880  it  was  partially  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake. 

AaBAKONTE,  a'gr<i-mdn'ta,  Ionacio  (1841- 
1873).  A  Cuban  revolutionist.  He  was  bom 
at  Puerto  Principe,  Cuba,  studied  law  at  the 
University  of  Havana,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1867.  He  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
insurrection  which  broke  out  against  Spain  in 
1868,  and  became  secretary  of  the  provisional 
government  in  1869.  He  commanded  the  Cuban 
forces  in  the  Camagfley  district,  and  for  some 
time — on  the  retirement  of  Quesada,  Jordan,  and 
Cavada — acted  as  commander-in-chief.  He  was 
killed  in  the  battle  of  Jimaguayli. 

AQTIAPHA  (Gk.,  unwritten,  from  a,  o,  priv. 
-j-  ypaiftw,  graphein,  to  write).  Alleged  sayings 
of  Jesus  which,  though  not  found  in  the  canoni- 
cal gospels,  were  current  either  in  oral  tradition 
or  in  literature  and  are  worthy  of  being  consid- 
ered genuine  words  of  Christ.  _A  very  complete 
collection  of  extra-canonical  sayings  was  made  by 
Cotelerius,  Ecclesue  Grmcve  Monumenta  (1677- 
1688),  who  was  followed  by  J.  E.  Grabe,  Spicele- 
gium  ( 1698  and  1700) ,  and  J.  B.  Fabricius,  Codea 
Apocryphus  Novi  Testamenti,  second  edition 
(1719).  Briefer  collections,  based  on  the  above, 
have  been  published  from  time  to  time.  The 
latest  and  most  complete  work  on  the  subject  is 
that  of  Alfred  Resch,  Agrapha,  in  Gebhardt  and 
Hamack's  Texte  und  Untersuchungen  (Leipzig, 
1889).  Out  of  a  much  larger  number  Resch  has 
judged  seventy-four  sayings  worthy  of  the  desig- 
nation "agrapha."  Resch's  conclusions  have  been 
criticised  by  Professor  J.  H.  Ropes,  Die  Spruche 
Jeau  (I^ipzig,  1S96),  who  reduces  the  number  of 
probably  genuine  sayings  to  thirteen.  In  1897 
Messrs.  Grenfell  and  Hunt  published  (Henry 
Frowde,  London)  a  papyrus  fragment  from 
Egypt  containing  seven  sayings,  each  one  except 
the  first  prefaced  by  the  words,  "Jesus  saith." 
Three  of  these  "logia"  are  quite  similar  to  say- 
ings in  the  gospels.  The  remaining  four  are  new, 
and  may  possibly  be  genuine  words  of  our  Lord. 

AOBAPHTA.     A  symptom  of  disease  of  the 

nervous  system.    See  under  Aphasia. 

AOBA'BLAII'  LAW  (Lat.  legee  agraria). 
Laws  regulating  the  division  or  holding  of  the 
public  lands  (ager  publicwi)  of  the  Roman  do- 
main. With  the  name  of  agrarian  laws  was  for- 
merly associated  the  idea  of  the  abolition  of 
property  in  land,  or  at  least  of  a  new  distribution 
of  it.  This  notion  of  the  agrarian  laws  of  the 
Romans  was  not  only  the  popular  one,  but  was 
also  received  by  most  scholars.  The  French  Con- 
vention, in   1793,  passed  a  law  punishing  with 
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death  any  one  who  should  propose  an  agrarian 
law,  understanding  by  the  term  an  equal  division 
of  the  soil  among  all  citizens.  Now,  it  would 
have  been  strange  if  the  Romans,  with  whom 
private  property  was  so  sacred,  could  ever  have 
been  brought  to  sanction  any  measure  of  the 
kind.  It  was  the  German  scholars,  Heyne,  Sa- 
vigny.  and  especially  Xiebuhr,  who  first  explained 
the  true  nature  and  character  of  the  Roman  agra- 
rian laws.  There  are  still  some  disputed  points 
in  this  matter;  but  one  thing  seems  settled — 
that  those  laws  had  no  reference  to  private  lands 
held  in  absolute  property,  but  to  public  or  State 
lands. 

As  the  dominion  of  Rome  extended,  a  portion 
more  or  less  of  each  conquered  territory  was 
(onfiscated  to  the  State,  and  became  public  do- 
main. All  laws  respecting  the  disposition  of 
these  lands  were  called  agrarian  laws,  which 
are  therefore  of  various  kinds.  What  caused 
these  laws  to  be  so  long  mistaken  for  an  interfer- 
ence with  private  rights,  and  excited  such  oppo- 
sition U)  them  at  the  time,  was  the  use  which 
was  made  of  the  public  domains  while  unappro- 
priated. "It  was  the  practice  at  Rome,"  says 
Dr.  Arnold,  "and  doubtless  in  other  States  of 
Italy,  to  allow  the  individuals  to  occupy  such 
lands,  and  to  enjoy  all  the  benefits  of  them,  on 
condition  of  paying  to  the  State  the  tithe  of  the 
produce,  as  an  acknowledgment  that  the  State 
vas  the  proprietor  of  the  land,  and  the  individ- 
ual merely  the  occupier.  Now,  although  the 
land  was  undoubtedly  the  property  of  the  State, 
and  although  the  occupiers  of  it  were  in  relation 
to  the  State  mere  tenants-at-will,  yet  it  is  in 
human  nature  that  a  long  undisturbed  possession 
should  give  a  feeling  of  ownership;  the  more  so 
as,  while  the  State's  claim  lay  dormant,  the  pos- 
sessor was,  in  fact,  proprietor,  and  the  land 
would  thus  be  repeatedly  passing  by  regular  sale 
from  one  occupier  to  another." 

The  State,  however,  was  often  obliged  to  inter- 
fere with  these  occupiers  of  the  public  lands 
and  to  resume  its  rights.  The  very  idea  of 
a  citizen,  in  ancient  times,  involved  that  of  a 
landholder,  and  when  new  citizens  were  to  be 
admitted,  each  one  had  to  receive  his  portion 
oat  of  the  unallotted  public  domain ;  which  was 
attended,  of  course,  with  the  ejection  of  the  ten- 
ants-at-will. It  appears,  also,  that  the  right  to 
enjoy  the  public  lands  in  this  temporary  way  was 
eonfined  to  the  old  burghers  or  patricians.  This, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  tendency,  strong  at 
all  times,  of  larger  possessions  to  swallow  up 
■mailer,  kept  up  an  ever-increasing  number  of 
landless  commons,  whose  destitution  and  degrada- 
tion came  from  time  to  time  to  such  a  pitch  that 
alleviation  was  necessary  to  prevent  the  very  dis- 
Mlution  of  the  State.  It  is  easy,  however,  to  see 
what  motive  the  patricians,  as  a  body,  had  to 
oppose  all  such  measures,  since  it  was  their  inter- 
mit, though  not  their  right,  to  keep  the  lands 
unallotted. 

The  enactment  of  agrarian  laws  occasioned 
xme  of  the  most  remarkable  struggles  in  the 
internal  history  of  Rome.  Most  of  the  kings  of 
Home  are  said  to  have  carried  an  agrarian  law ; 
that  is,  to  have  divided  a  portion  of  the  public 
land  among  those  whom  they  admitted  to  the 
rights  of  citizenship.  About  twenty-four  years 
alter  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  the  distress 
of  the  commons  called  aloud  for  remedy,  and  the 
wnsul  Spurius  Ca-siu»  proposed  an  agrarian 
law  for  a  division  of  a  certain  proportion  of  the 


public  land,  and  for  enforcing  the  regular  pay- 
ment of  the  rent  or  tithe  from  the  occupiers  of 
the  remainder.  The  aristocracy,  however,  con- 
trived to  defeat  the  proposal,  and  when  the  year 
of  his  consulship  was  out,  Cassius  was  accused 
of  trying  to  make  himself  king,  was  condemned, 
scourged,  and  beheaded,  and  his  house  razed  to 
the   ground. 

The  first  important  agrarian  law  of  a  perma- 
nent nature  actually  passed  was  that  proposed 
by  the  tribune  Licinius  Stolo,  and  carried,  after 
a  struggle  of  five  years,  in  the  year  367  B.C. 
The  provisions  of  Licinius's  bill,  or  rogation, 
were  as  follows:  "Every  Roman  citizen  shall  be 
entitled  to  occupy  any  portion  of  the  unallotted 
State  land  not  exceeding  500  jugera  (see  Acbk), 
and  to  feed  on  the  public  pasture  land  any  nujn- 
ber  of  cattle  not  exceeding  100  head  of  large,  or 
500  head  of  small,  paying  in  both  eases  the  usual 
rates  to  the  public  treasury.  Whatever  portions 
of  the  public  land  beyond  500  jugera  are  at  pres- 
ent occupied  by  individuals  shall  be  taken  from 
them,  and  distributed  among  the  poorer  citizens 
as  absolute  property,  at  the  rate  of  seven  jugera 
apiece.  Occupiers  of  public  land  shall  also  be 
bound  to  employ  a  certain  number  of  freemen  as 
laborers." 

This  law  produced  for  a  time  very  salutary 
effects.  But  before  the  year  133  B.C.,  when  Tibe- 
rius Gracchus  was  elected  tribune,  the  Licinian 
law  had  been  suffered  to  fall  into  abeyance ;  and 
although  vast  tracts  had  been  acquired  by 
the  Italian,  the  Punic,  and  the  Greek  wars, 
no  regular  distribution  of  land  among  the  desti- 
tute citizens  had  taken  place  for  upward  of  a 
century.  Numerous  military  colonies  had  in- 
deed been  founded  in  the  conquered  districts, 
and  in  this  way  many  of  the  poorer  Romans  or 
their  allies  had  been  provided  for;  but  there 
still  remained  large  territories,  the  property  of 
the  State,  which,  instead  of  being  divided  among 
the  poorer  members  of  the  State,  were  entered 
upon  and  brought  into  cultivation  by  the  rich 
capitalists,  many  of  whom  thus  came  to  hold 
thousands  of  jugera,  instead  of  the  five  hundred 
allowed  by  the  Licinian  law.  To  a  Roman 
statesman,  therefore,  looking  on  the  one  hand 
at  the  wretched  pauper  population  of  the  meaner 
streets  of  Rome,  and  on  the  other  at  the  enor- 
mous tracts  of  the  public  land  throughout  Italy 
which  the  wealthy  citizens  held  in  addition  to 
their  own  private  property,  the  question  which 
would  naturally  present  itself  was:  Why  should 
not  the  State,  as  landlord,  resume  from  these 
wealthy  capitalists,  who  are  her  tenants,  as  much 
of  the  public  land  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide 
little  farms  for  these  pauper  citizens,  and  so 
convert  them  into  respectable  and  independent 
agriculturists?  This  question  must  have  pre- 
sented itself  to  many;  but  there  were  immense 
difficulties  in  the  way.  Not  only  had  long  pos- 
session of  the  State  lands,  and  the  expenditure 
of  large  sums  in  bringing  them  into  cultivation, 
given  the  wealthy  tenants  a  sort  of  proprietary 
claim  upon  them,  but  in  the  course  of  genera- 
tions, during  which  estates  had  been  bought, 
sold,  and  inherited,  the  State  lands  had  become 
so  confused  with  private  property  that  in  many 
cases  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  between 
the  two.  Notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  Ti- 
berius Gracchus  had  the  boldness  to  propose  an 
agrarian  law,  to  the  effect  that  every  father  of 
a  family  might  occupy  600  jugera  of  the  State 
land  for  himself  and  250  jugera  additional  for 
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eacb  of  his  sons;  but  that,  in  every  case  where 
this  amount  was  exceeded,  the  Btate  should  re- 
sume the  surplus,  paying  the  tenant  a  price  for 
the  buildings,  etc.,  which  he  had  been  at  the 
expense  of  erecting  on  the  lands  thus  lost  to  him. 
The  recovered  lands  were  then  to  be  distributed 
amcMig  the  poor  citizens;  a  clause  being  inserted 
in  the  bill  to  prevent  these  citizens  from  selling 
the  lands  thus  allotted  to  them,  as  many  of  them 
would  have  been  apt  to  do. 

According  to  the  laws  and  constitution  of 
Kome,  there  was  nothing  essentially  unjust  in 
this  proposal,  which  was,  in  private,  at  least, 
approved  of  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  the  time.  The  energy  of  Tiberius  Grac- 
chus carried  the  measure,  in  spite  of  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  aristocratic  party,  to  whose  enmity 
he  fell  a  victim.  His  work  was  taken  up  a 
decade  later  by  his  brother  Gaius,  wbo  also  met 
a  violent  death.  (See  Gracchus.)  The  at- 
tempts to  carry  out  the  "Semprouian  law,"  as  it 
was  called  (from  the  name  of  the  gens  to  which 
the  Gracchi  belonged),  were  attended  with  great 
difficulties,  and  although  not  formally  repealed, 
it  continued  to  l>e  evaded  and  rendered  inopera' 
tive.  Various  agrarian  laws  were  subsequently 
passed,  some  by  the  victorious  aristocratic  party, 
in  a  spirit  directly  opposed  to  the  Licinian  and 
Sempronian  laws. 

Besides  agrarian  laws  having  for  their  object 
the  division  among  the  commons  of  public  lands 
usurped  by  the  nobles,  there  were  others  of  a 
more  partial  and  local  nature,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  colonies  in  particular  eonquered  dis- 
tricts; these  naturally  met  with  less  opposition. 
Still  more  different  were  those  violent  appropria- 
tions of  territory  made  by  tlie  victorious  military 
leaders  in  the  later  times  of  the  Republic,  ia 
order  to  reward  their  soldiers  and  to  establish 
exclusively  military  colonies.  In  these  the  pri- 
vate rights  of  the  previous  ooeupants  were  often 
disregarded. 

▲GKABIAH  KOVE'XBIIT.  (Lat.  agrarivs, 
pertaining  to  land,  field,  ager).  A  movement 
among  farmers  to  promote  their  interests.  It 
comprises  efforts  at  trade  organization,  often  with 
political  consequences.  Such  movements  took 
place  in  Kngland  long  ago,  and  were  particularly 
active  in  the  period  of  the  anti-corn-law  agitation. 
During  the  last  thirty  years,  owing  to  the  effect 
o;  falling  prices  on  agriculture,  there  has  been  an 
inliuentiul  agiarian  movement  in  all  western 
(countries.  It  lina  been  strongest  politically  in 
(Jermany,  where  the  fir.st  congress  of  north  Ger- 
man farmers  met  at  Berlin  in  1868.  This  and 
subsequent  congresses  until  1875  were  conserva- 
tive bodies  made  up  of  many  large  land  owners 
and  members  of  the  aristocracy.  They  discussed 
technical  questions  in  agriculture  and  its  social 
and  economic  interests.  In  1875  they  began  to 
agitate  for  tax  and  land  reform  legislation,  and 
Boon  develoiKKl  a  party  demanding  protective  tar- 
iffs. In  1893  the  Union  of  Farmers  {Bund  der 
Iiandwirle)  was  formed,  and  only  two  years  later 
had  a  meniljcrship  of  200,000.  Its  objects  were  to 
oppose  political  treaties  which  lower  tariff  duties 
on  grain,  to  encourage  legislation  for  meat  inspec- 
tion, to  agitate  for  bimetallism,  reduction  of  land 
taxes, government  elevators, cheap  personal  credit, 
extension  of  railroads,  and  larger  government  ap- 
propriations for  agriculture.  Owing  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  agrarians  in  the  Reichstag,  the 
(ierman  customs  laws  of  December  25,  1902.  which 
went  into  effect  March  1,  1906,  placed  upon  grains 


minimum  duties  wliich  may  not  be  reduced 
through  commercial  treaties  wit^  other  countries. 
Tlieae  duties  represent  a  considerable  advance 
over  those  of  the  earlier  laws.  Important  in- 
creases in  duties  on  meat  products  were  also  se- 
cured by  the  agrarians.  Similar  movements  exist 
in  France,  Denmark,  the  Netherlands,  England, 
Sweden,  and  Italy.  In  the  United  States  leas  has 
been  done  in  a  direct  political  way,  although 
farmers'  organizations  have  b«en  even  more  suc- 
cessful in  otiier  ways.  Such  organizations  as  the 
Grange  (q.v. )  and  the  Farmers'  AlLianoe  (q.v. ) 
were  chiefly  established  for  educational  and  mu- 
tual advantages,  and  especially  to  resist  encroach- 
ments of  the  railroads  in  discriminating  rates. 
References:  H.  Thiel,  25  Jahre  landtcirtsckafl- 
Ucher  Interetaenverlretuitg  ( 1894) ;  C.  S.Walker, 
"The  Farmers'  Movement."  Annals  of  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  Vol- 
ume IV.  (Philadelphia,  1893-94). 

AOBAXIAir  PAJITT.  See  Pouticai.  Pae- 
TIES,  paragraph  on  Germany. 

AOBESA,  &-grfi'DA,  Maria  (C<W4Mibl)  oe 
<  1602-64).  Hie  superior  of  the  convent  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  whose  monastic  name 
was  Maria  of  Jesus.  She  was  born  at  Agreda, 
Spain.  She  reported  that  she  had  bad  revela- 
tions from  heaven,  and  that  God  had  commanded 
her  to  write  an  inspired  life  of  Mary,  the  mother 
of  Jeeus.  The  book  is  entitled  Mystioa  Ciudad 
de  Diet,  etc.,  3  parts  (Madrid,  1670;  French 
translation.  La  oiti  mitstique  de  Dieu,  etc.,  6 
volumes,  Marseilles.  1695,  Paris,  18&7 :  German 
translation.  Die  geistUche  Stadt  Oottee,  etc.,  sec- 
ond edition,  Begen^urg,  1893).  Pope  Innocent 
XI.  prohibited  its  universal  circulation,  but.  at 
the  request  of  the  King  of  Spain,  excepted  the 
Spanish  countries.  An  English  translation  has 
recently  been  made. 

AOBEE1CEKT.     See  Contract. 

AOKEEXEVT,  Method  of.    See  Ihduction. 

AaxEEicExrr  op  the  people,  the.  a 

remarkable  document  set  forth  by  the  Council  of 
the  Army,  January  15,  1049,  fifteen  days  before 
the  execution  of  King  Charles  I.  of  England. 
It  is  based  upon  "The  Heads  of  the  Proposals 
Offered  by  the  Army,"  August  1,  1647,  except 
that  no  reference  is  made  to  royalty;  and  it  is 
an  outline  of  a  written  constitution  for  a  repub- 
lic. According  to  its  provisions,  th«  eicisting 
parliament  is  to  be  dissolved  on  or  before  the 
last  day  of  April,  1649;  and  thereafter  an  assem- 
bly called  the  "Representative,"  composed  of  not 
more  than  four  hundred  members,  is  to  be  elect- 
ed by  the  people  every  two  years  on  the  first 
Thursday  in  May.  The  members  or  "repreaent- 
ers"  are  fairly  distributed  among  the  counties 
of  England  and  Wales,  thus  remedying  the 
defects  in  the  existing  apportionment.  The  fran- 
chise is  conferred  upon  such  natives  or  denizens 
"as  are  assessed  ordinarily  toward  the  relief  of 
the  poor,"  provided  they  be  men  twenty-one  years 
of  age  or  housekeepers  "dwelling  within  the 
division  for  which  the  election"  is  held.  Ser- 
vants "receiving  wages  from  any  particular  per- 
son" are  excluded;  and  those  who  have  aided  the 
king  are  temporarily  denied  the  right  of  voting 
or  of  being  chosen  members  of  the  assembly.  Offi- 
cials are  not  eligible,  and  lawyers  are  incapable 
of  practicing  their  profession  while  serving  as 
representers.  There  is  to  be  a  "Council  of  State 
for  the  managing  of  public  affairs."    The  Chris- 
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tian  religion  "is  held  forth  and  recommended 
as  the  public  oonfeeeion;"  but  it  is  to  be  "re- 
formed to  the  greatest  purity  in  doctrine,  wor- 
ship, and  discipline."  Popery  and  prelacy  are 
not  tolerated,  and  the  "teachers"  or  ministers 
are  to  be  yaid  from  the  public  treasury.  To  the 
assembly  is  given  the  "supreme  trust  in  order 
to  the  preservation  and  government  of  the 
whole;"  but  six  important  points  are  absolutely 
"reserved"  from  legislative  action.  In  this  re- 
gard the  agreement  differs  from  the  constitutions 
of  the  American  States,  which  are  subject  to 
ttoliraited  amendment  or  entire  change.  With 
the  exception  of  those  of  the  Connecticut  and 
Kew  Haven  colonies,  the  agreetnent  is  the  earliest 
example  of  a  written  instrument  designed  for 
the  government  of  a  commonwealth.  For  the 
text  of  the  agreement,  eonsult:  Gardiner.  Con- 
stitutional Document*,  pages  270-262  (Oxford, 
1889)  ;  for  a  full  discussion,  his  History  of  the 
Civil  War,  new  edition  (London  and  New  York, 
1M4.97). 

AOBXCOLA,  Chbistoph  Ludwio  ( 1667-1719) . 
A  Bavarian  landscape  painter.  He  was  bom  and 
died  at  Begensburg.  He  was  a  wide  traveler, 
but  lived  for  long  periods  at  Naples.  His  pic- 
tures are  of  the  cabinet  order.  His  affection  for 
nature  was  strong,  and  he  was  especially  happy 
in  reproducing  effects  of  climate.  In  composi- 
tion he  followed  somewhat  closely  Gaspard  Pous- 
sin  (q.v.),  though  be  shows  the  influence  of 
Claude  Gelte  (q.v.)  in  his  management  of 
color  and  light.  His  pictures  Are  tu  be  found 
in  many  towns  of  Germany  and  Italy,  notably 
at  Dresden,  Vienna,  Florence,  and  Naples. 
Though  primarily  a  landscape  painter,  he  exe- 
cuted numerous  portraits. 

AASICOXA  (Latin  version  of  his  original 
German  name  Ba.U£b),  Gbobo  (I490-15S5). 
A  German  mining  engineer,  founder  of  the 
sciences  of  mining  and  mineralogy.  He  was 
born  At  Glauchau,  studied  medicine  at  Leipzig 
and  in  Italy,  and  later,  while  practicing  ae  phy- 
sician in  the  Saxon  Er^ebirge,  became  much 
interested  in  mineralogy  and  in  the  methods  of 
mining.  In  recognition  of  his  endeavors  to  im- 
prove mining  methods  be  received  a  pension 
from  Haiirioe,  Duke  of  Saxony,  and  in  1531  set- 
tled in  Chemnitz,  where  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  mineralogy  and  mining  engineering, 
and  served  also  as  city  physician  and  as  burgo- 
master. His  efforts  resulted  in  the  establish- 
ment of  mining  engineering  upon  a  rational, 
scientifie  basis,  in  that  his  theories  regarding  ore 
deposits  were  founded  on  sound  principles,  which 
he  applied  to  the  practical  working  of  the  mines. 
He  also  made  one  of  the  earliest  classifications 
of  minerals,  based  upon  their  external  charac- 
teristics of  form,  color,  and  hardness.  Agricola 
wrote  several  works,  all  of  which  are  classics  in 
the  literature  of  the  two  sciences  to  the  founda- 
tions of  which  he  contributed  in  so  large  degiee. 
Among  the  more  important  are:  De  Ortu  et 
Causia  Subterraneorum  (Basel,  1546-58)  ;  De  Re 
Uctallica  (Basel,  1530-58),  which  was  for  a  long 
period  used  as  a  manual  of  mining  methods  in 
Germany.  A  collection  of  his  writings  on  miner- 
al<^,  be  Naiitra  Fossilium,  was  published  at 
Basel  (16S7;  (3«rman  translation,  Freiburg, 
1806-13).  Consult:  Jacobi,  Der  Mineralog  Georg 
Agrioola  und  sein  Vcrhaliniss  eur  Wissenschaft 
seiner  Zeit  (Werdau,  1880). 

AASXCOLA,    OvMva    Juuua     (37-92).     A 


Boman  of  the  imperial  times,  distinguished  not 
less  by  his  great  abilities  a£  a  statesman  and  a 
soldier  than  by  the  beauty  of  his  private  charac- 
ter. He  M-as  bom  at  Forum  Julii  (now  Fr^jua, 
in  Provence).  Having  served  with  distinction 
in  foitain,  Asia,  and  Aquitania,  and  gone 
through  the  round  of  civil  offices,  he  was,  in  77 
A.D.,  elected  consul,  and  in  the  following  year 
proceeded  as  governor  to  Britain — the  scene  of 
his  military  and  civil  administration  during  the 
next  seven  years.  He  was  the  first  Boman  gen- 
eral who  effectually  subdued  the  island,  and  the 
only  one  who  displayed  as  much  genius  and  suc- 
cess in  training  the  inhabitants  to  the  amenities 
of  civilization  as  in  breaking  their  rude  force  in 
war.  In  his  seventh  and  last  campaign  (84 
A.D.),  his  decisive  victory  over  the  Caledonians 
under  Calgacus,at  a  place  called  Mons  GrarapitM, 
established  the  Boman  dominion  in  Britain  to 
some  distance  north  of  the  Forth.  After  this 
campaign  his  fleet  circumnavigated  the  coast  for 
the  first  time,  proving  Britain  to  be  an  island. 
Among  the  works  executed  by  Agricola  during 
his  administration  were  a  chain  of  forts  between 
the  Solway  Firth  and  the  Tyne,  and  another 
between  the  firths  of  Clyde  and  Forth.  Numer- 
ous traces  of  his  operations  are  still  to  be  found 
in  Anglesey  and  North  Wales,  and  in  Glalloway, 
Fife,  Perthshire,  and  Forfarshire.  The  news  of 
Agricola's  successes  inflamed  the  jealousy  of  the 
Emperor  Domitian,  and  he  was  speedily  recalled. 
Thenceforth  he  lived  in  retirement,  and  when 
the  vacant  proconsulships  of  Asia  and  Africa 
lay  within  his  choice,  he  prudently  declined  pro- 
motion. The  jealousy  of  the  Emperor,  however, 
is  supposed  to  have  hastened  his  death,  which 
took  place  at  the  early  age  of  fifty-five.  His 
Life,  by  his  son-in-law,  Tacitus,  has  always  been 
regarded  as  one  of  the. choicest  specimens  of  bi- 
ography in  literature.    See  Tacitus. 

AOBICOIiA,  JOHANK  (H92-1S60),  also  called 
Magister  Islebius  (i.e.,  of  Eisleben),  but  seldom 
by  his  patronymic,  Schnitter.  A  zealous  disciple 
of  Luther,  whom  he  served,  as  teacher  and 
preacher,  at  Frankfort-on-tlie-Main,  Eisleben, 
and  Wittenberg.  He  became  involved  in  the  An- 
tinomian  controversy  (see  Ahtikomianism  ) , 
and  withdrew  to  Berlin  in  1540,  where,  unU^r 
stress  of  poverty,  he  made  a  recantation,  inef- 
fectual, and  probably  not  sincere.  Joachim  II., 
Elector  of  Brandenburg,  became  his  protector, 
and  made  him  court  preacher  and  general  super- 
intendent, in  which  office  he  labored  zealouslv 
for  the  spread  of  Protestantism  until  his  death 
at  Berlin,  September  22,  1566.  His  share  in 
drawing  up  the  Augsburg  Interim  (1548)  made 
him  unpopular  for  a  time,  but  did  not  perma- 
nently check  the  growth  of  his  influence  in  Bran- 
denburg, which  became  very  great.  He  wrote 
several  theological  treatises,  now  forgotten,  but 
he  will  always  be  remembered  for  his  collection 
of  German  proverbs,  Die  gemeinen  deittschen 
fiprilchwortcr  mil  ihrer  Ausleffung  (1592),  a 
work  of  native  humor,  morality,  and  patriotism 
that  has  endeared  him  to  the  heart  of  scholarly 
Germany. 

AQSICOLA,  JoHAN.N  Friedbicb  (1720-74). 
A  German  musical  composer  who  studied  under 
Bach.  He  was  a  superior  organist,  and  held  the 
office  of  kapellmeister  under  Frederick  the  Great. 
He  wrote  several  operas,  together  with  cantatas 
and  chorals. 

AOBICOIA,   Mabtin    (1486-1656).'    A  Ger- 
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mAn  composer  and  writer  on  musical  subjects, 
born  at  Sorau,  Silesia.  From  1524  until  his 
death  he  was  cantor  and  musical  director  in  the 
first  Protestant  school  established  at  Magdeburg. 
His  boolcs  are  marked  by  a  forceful  style  and  ex- 
tensive knowledge,  and*  in  his  own  day  passed 
through  numerous  editions.  He  has  been  inac- 
curately credited  with  having  been  the  first  com- 
poser to  reject  the  ancient  "teblature,"  or  system 
of  musical  notation.  His  writings  include: 
Muaica  Instrumentalia  (1529),  Musica  Figuralis 
Peudsch  (1532),  Rudimenta  Musices  (1539), 
Qucstiones  Vulgariorea  in  Muticam  (1543),  and 
other  similar  works. 

AQBICOItA,  RoDOLPUUS  (properly  RoEior 
UuiSKAN)  (1443-85).  An  eminent  Dutch  hu- 
manist, bom  at  Baflo.  He  studied  at  the  univer- 
sities of  Louvain  and  Paris  and  afterward  in 
Italy,  and  by  his  Latin  style  and  his  skill  in  dis- 
putation attained  high  scholastic  distinction. 
For  some  time  he  lectured  on  philology  and  phi- 
losophy at  Heidelberg.  The  most  important  of 
his  works  is  the  De  Inventione  Dialectica,  in 
three  books;  but  he  is  noteworthy  less  for  his 
writings  than  for  his  personal  influence.  He  did 
much  to  substitute  classical  Latinity  for  medi- 
eval barbarisms,  to  diffuse  in  Germany  the 
knowledge  of  Greek;  in  short,  to  transmit  be- 
yond the  Alps  the  spirit  of  the  Italian  renais- 
sance of  letters.  Of  theology,  painting,  and 
music  he  seems  also  to  have  known  considerable. 
His  writings  were  collected  by  Alardus  (Cologne, 
2  volumes,  1539).  Consult:  Tresling,  Vita  et 
Merita  Rodolphi  Affriooke  (Groningen,  1830), 
and  Ihm,  Der  Humanist  Rudolf  Agricola,  sein 
I.eben  und  seine  Schriften  (Paderborn,  1893). 

AO'BICTTI/TURAL  ANT.  A  species  of 
ant  living  on  the  semi-arid  plains  of  Texas  that 
cultivates  areas  of  grass  about  its  dwelling.  On 
this  cultivated  space,  which  may  have  a  diameter 
of  10  to  15  feet,  only  one  kind  of  grass  is  allowed 
to  grow,  and  it  is  said  that  the  seeds  of  this  grass 
are  even  planted  by  the  ants.  Roads  are  laid 
out  radiating  from  the  ant  hill  across  the  plain, 
and  all  shoots  of  undesirable  plants  are  promptly 
nibbled  off  as  rapidly  as  they  appear  among  the 
crops.  When  the  harvest  of  the  protected  grass 
is  ripe,  the  ants  collect  the  seeds  and  convey  them 
along  the  radiating  highways  to  the  chambers  in 
the  hill.  Interesting  and  wonderful  as  is  the 
economy  of  these  ants,  the  insects  may,  when  the 
colonies  are  large  and  numerous  enough,  do  con- 
siderable damage  to  the  grain  fields  in  which  the 
mounds  are  reared  and  the  clearings  made.  See 
Ants  ;  Insecth  ;  and  consult  Mc(!!ook,  Agricul- 
tural Ant  of  Texas  (Philadelphia,  1879). 

AaRICTII.TTJRAI<  ASSO'CIATION.  A  vol- 
untary association  of  farmers  and  other  persons 
interested  in  agriculture,  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  a  knowledge  of  agriculture. 

Great  Britaiji.  The  movement  began  with 
the  organization  of  the  Society  of  Improvers  in 
the  Knowledge  of  Agriculture  in  Scotland,  in 
1 723,  by  a  company  of  landholders.  This  society 
existed  for  more  than  twenty  years  and  did  much 
valuable  work.  Its  Select  Transactions,  collpoted 
by  Mr.  Maxwell,  were  published  in  1743.  The 
Bath  and  West  of  England  Society  was  estab- 
lished in  1777,  and  the  Highland  Society  in  1784. 
The  latter  society  afterward  included  in  its 
operations  the  whole  of  Scotland,  and  under  the 
name  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society 


of  Scotland  has  ever  since  continued  its  work 
with  increasing  success  and  usefulness.  For 
many  years  its  Prize  Essays  and  Transactions 
were  published  in  connection  with  the  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Agriculture.  In  1842  an  Agricultural 
Chemistry  Association  was  formed  at  Swanstone, 
near  Edinburgh,  which  for  several  years  con- 
ducted investigations  independently,  but  finally 
merged  in  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  So- 
ciety. The  Highland  Society  now  has  a  numer- 
ous membership.  Its  large  income  is  expended 
in  studying  manures,  feeding  stuffs,  seeds,  plants, 
etc.;  further,  in  holding  annual  shows  of  live 
stock,  implements,  etc.,  at  which  large  prizes  are 
offered,  and,  finally,  in  publishing  an  annual 
volume  of  Transactions. 

The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England, 
founded  in  1838,  has  been  an  important  factor  in 
the  development  of  British  agriculture,  and,  in- 
deed, has  undertaken  many  duties  which  in  other 
countries  are  performed  by  the  Government.  This 
society  has  at  present  more  than  10,000  mem- 
bers, holds  an  annual  show  of  live  stock,  imple- 
ments, and  machinery,  dairy  and  other  products, 
at  which  some  £5000  ($25,000)  are  distributed 
in  prizes.  It  issues  a  quarterly  journal,  con- 
taining information  on  a  great  variety  of  agri- 
cultural topics,  retains  the  services  of  chemical, 
botanical,  zoological,  and  veterinary  experts  for 
advice  to  members,  as  well  as  for  experiments 
and  research,  maintains  an  experimental  farm 
at  Woburn  and  a  veterinary  college  at  Camden 
Town,  London,  and  conducts  in  codperation  with 
the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scot- 
land an  annual  examination  for  a  national  diplo- 
ma in  the  science  and  practice  of  agriculture. 

Ireland.  In  Ireland  the  interests  of  agriculture 
are  promoted  by  a  department  of  the  Royal  Dub- 
lin Society,  chartered  in  1749,  and  other  agricul- 
tural organizations.  Agricultural  societies  are 
maintained  also  in  Canada,  Australia,  and  other 
parts  of  the  British  Empire. 

United  States.  In  the  United  States  the 
first  society  for  promoting  agriculture  was  es- 
tablished at  Philadelphia  in  1785.  In  the  same 
year  a  similar  society  was  formed  in  South 
Carolina,  to  which  the  present  State  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  South  Carolina  traces  its 
origin.  The  New  York  Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Agriculture,  Arts,  and  Manufac- 
tures was  organized  in  1791  and  published 
its  first  volume  of  Transactions  in  1792.  The 
Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting  Agri- 
culture was  iiicorporated  in  1792  and  began  the 
publication  of  pamphlets  on  agricultural  topics 
in  1797.  Several  other  societies  were  organized 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
This  movement  continued,  until  in  1809  we  have 
the  germ  of  a  national  organization  in  the 
Columbian  Agricultural  Society,  formed  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  holding  of  agricul- 
tural shows,  or  "fairs,"  was  begun  in  the  city  of 
Washington  in  1804,  and  was  made  a  popular 
movement  largely  through  the  efforts  of  Elkanah 
Watson  of  Massachusetts,  who,  beginning  with 
an  exhibition  of  two  imported  merino  sheep  on 
the  public  square  at  Pittsfleld,  Mass.,  in  1807, 
soon  developed  the  more  elaborate  and  pictur- 
esque "cattle  shows,"  which  for  many  years 
have  been  popular  rural  festivals,  especially 
in  New  England.  Shows  of  various  sorts 
are  now  held  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
by  numerous  State,  county,  and  other  local  and 
interstate  associations.     Societies  for  promoting 
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different  agricultural  interests  have  been  organ- 
ized under  many  different  forms,  and  many  of 
these  are  now  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Many 
of  the  States  have  important  agricultural  socie- 
ties, the  published  reports  of  which  contain 
much  valuable  information.'  There  are  also  na- 
tional. State,  and  local  associations  for  the  live 
stock  interests  (including  the  breeding  of  cattle, 
horses,  sheep,  swine,  and  poultry),  dairying, 
horticulture,  forestry,  irrigation,  good  roads, 
bee-keeping,  etc.  Lists  of  the  more  important 
agricultural  organizations  in  the  United  States 
are  given  in  the  Year  Book  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Among  the  general  associations  which  have 
«xerted  the  most  widespread  influence  in  the 
United  States  are  the  Fanners'  Alliance  and  the 
Patrons  of  Husbandry  (otherwise  known  as  the 
Grange).  See  the  separate  articles  on  Farmebs' 
AixiANCE,  and  Gra>'oe. 

Germany.  The  first  agricultural  society  in 
Germany  is  said  to  have  been  established  in 
1764.  Now  there  are  several  thousand  societies 
in  the  German  Empire.  The  most  important  of 
these  is  the  Grerman  Agricultural  Society,  with 
headquarters  at  Berlin,  which  has  a  membership 
of  some  10,000.  It  holds  a  great  annual  meeting 
and  fair,  at  which  numerous  prizes  are  given, 
a  winter  meeting,  and  meetings  of  sections  on 
fertilizers,  plant  culture,  seeds,  implements,  and 
agricultural  technology  and  engineering;  gives 
prizes  for  essays  based  on  scientific  investiga- 
tions, tests  agricultural  materials,  carries  on  a 
large  amount  of  experimental  inquiry  through 
coSperation  with  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions, publishes  a  year-book,  and  a  journal  ap- 
pearing two  or  three  times  a  month,  and  main- 
tains a  bureau  of  information.  It  also  aids  its 
members  in  the  cooperative  purchase  of  ferti- 
lizers, seeds,  and  feeding  stuffs. 

France.  The  Society  of  Agriculturists  of 
France  has  more  than  11,000  members,  maintains 
a  library  and  chemical  laboratory,  holds  meetings, 
at  which  lectures  are  given  by  eminent  agricul- 
tural experts,  gives  annual  prizes,  and  patronizes 
the  agricultural  shows  given  under  the  ministry 
of  agriculture  in  different  parts  of  France.  The 
National  Society  of  Agriculture  of  France  and 
the  National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agri- 
culture are  also  very  important  French  societies. 

The  Royal  Danish  Agricultural  Society,  the 
Central  Society  of  Agriculture  of  Belgium,  the 
Society  of  Italian  Agriculture,  the  Imperial  Ag- 
ricultural Society  at  Vienna,  the  Agricultural 
Association  of  Hungary,  and  the  Imperial  Eco- 
nomic Association  at  St.  Petersburg  are  among 
the  most  active  and  influential  agricultural  or- 
^nizations  in  Europe. 

AoBicuLTCBAL  SYNDICATES.  In  recent  years 
cooperative  unions  (see  Cooperation)  have  been 
formed  in  large  numbers  in  most  of  the  countries 
of  Europe,  and  have  exerted  an  increasing  influ- 
ence in  the  promotion  of  agricultural  advance- 
ment. These  have  reached  their  most  complete 
development,  as  directly  related  to  agriculture,  in 
France,  where  they  are  known  as  agricultural 
syndicates.  The  syndicates  are  national,  re- 
gional, or  local  in  their  organization  and  opera- 
tions. Their  number  has  reached  about  2500 
and  their  membership  about  800,000,  including 
all  classes  interested  in  agriculture.  They  do  an 
extensive  business  in  the  purchase  of  fertilizers, 
feeding  stuffs,  seeds,  plants,  implements,  and 
live  stock  (especially  animals  for  common  use  in 


breeding),  and  in  the  sale  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. They  have  also  established  cooperative 
dairies,  and  factories  for  fruit  pulp,  olive  oil, 
etc.,  and  have  developed  numerous  forms  of  co- 
operative insurance.  They  have  also  dissemi- 
nated much  information  through  meetings  and 
the  agricultural  press,  and  have  exerted  impor- 
tant political  influence  on  legislation  affecting 
agricultural  interests.  Some  syndicates  have  re- 
ceived financial  aid  from  the  Government,  and 
others  have  been  aided  by  private  endowments. 
Otherwise  they  are  supported  by  fees  and  broker- 
age. The  organization  and  spread  of  the  syndi- 
cates have  been  greatly  promoted  by  the  assist- 
ance of  the  agricultural  societies  throughout 
France. 

AaBICTTLTtTBAL  CHEKISTBY.  See 
Chemistry,  Aoricttlturai,. 

AGBICULTTTBAL      ED'TTCATION.      The 

modern  system  of  agricultural  education  in  its 
most  complete  form  includes  (1)  university 
courses  of  instruction  and  research  (experiment 
stations)  ;  (2)  general  college  courses;  (3)  col- 
lege courses  or  schools  in  special  subjects,  e.g., 
dairying,  animal  husbandry,  aviculture,  or  vet- 
erinary science;  (4)  secondary  courses  or  schools 
(agricultural  high  schools);  (5)  elementary  in- 
struction in  common  schools;  (6)  university 
extension,  through  farmers'  institutes,  corre- 
spondence courses,  etc.  The  term  agriculture, 
as  related  to  education,  may  be  used  broadly 
with  reference  to  an  institution  or  course  of 
instruction  in  which  agricultural  subjects  are 
taught  along  with  other  branches  of  knowledge. 
It  is  in  this  sense,  for  example,  that  we  speak 
of  a  college  of  agriculture  or  a  college  course 
in  agriculture.  Or  the  term  may  be  restricted 
to  that  portion  of  a  course  of  instruction  in 
which  agricultural  subjects  only  are  taught,  as 
when  we  say:  "Agriculture  is  taught  in  that 
college."  Committees  of  the  Association  of 
American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment 
Stations  have  recently  recommended  that  the  fol- 
lowing subjects  be  included  in  a  four-year  col- 
lege course  in  agriculture:  Algebra,  geometry, 
trigonometry,  drawing,  English,  other  modern 
languages,  psychology,  ethics  or  logic,  political 
economy,  general  history,  constitutional  law, 
physics,  chemistry  (general  and  agricultural), 
meteorology,  geology,  botany  (including  vegeta- 
ble physiology  and  pathology),  zoSlogy  (includ- 
ing entomology),  physiology,  veterinary  science, 
horticulture,  forestry,  and*^  agriculture  ( in  the 
narrow,  technical  sense).  'The  committee  on 
methods  of  teaching  agriculture  of  the  same  asso- 
ciation has  divided  technical  agriculture  into 
(1)  agronomy  (plant  production)  ;  (2)  zoOtech- 
ny  (animal  industry)  ;  (3)  agrotechny  (a^i- 
cultural  technology)  ;  (4)  rural  engineering 
(farm  mechanics);  and  (5)  rural  economics 
(farm  management). 

In  the  syllabus  for  the  course  in  agriculture 
formulated  by  this  committee,  agronomy  is  de- 
fined as  "the  theory  and  practice  of  the  produc- 
tion of  farm  crops,"  and  is  made  to  include 
what  is  to  be  taught  regarding  the  structure, 
composition,  and  physiology  of  farm  crops  and 
their  environment,  i.e.,  climate,  soil,  fertilizers, 
etc.,  and  regarding  the  culture,  harvesting,  pres- 
ervation, and  uses  of  individual  kinds  of  crops, 
as  well  as  the  obstructions  to  their  growth  from 
weeds,  fungi,  bacteria,  insects,  birds,  and  other 
animals.     ZoBtechny  is  "the  theory  and  practice 
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of  the  production  of  animals  useful  to  man," 
and  includes  especially  types,  breeding,  feeding, 
hygiene,  and  systems  of  management  of  different 
kinds  of  farm  animals.  Agrotecbny  is  "the 
theory  and  practice  of  the  conversion  of  raw 
materials  produced  by  agriculture  into  manu- 
factured articles  for  u«e  in  commerce  and  the 
arts."  In  its  broadest  sense,  agrotechny  includes 
such  things  as  the  making  of  butter,  cheese, 
sugar,  vinegar,  concentrated  foods,  canned  goods, 
liquors,  textiles,  leather,  etc.;  but  in  the  agri- 
cultural colleges  generally,  only  dairying  is  usu- 
ally taught  under  this  head.  Rural  engineering 
is  "the  science  and  art  of  laying  out  farms, 
designing  and  constructing  farm  buildings  and 
works  [i.e.,  water  systems,  irrigation  works, 
drains,  sewaf^e  systems,  and  roads],  and  making 
and  using  Farm  implements  and  machinery." 
Rural  economics  "treat  of  agriculture  as  a  means 
for  the  production,  preservation,  and  distribu- 
tion of  wealth  by  the  use  of  land  for  the  growing 
of  plants  and  animals." 

Unitcd  States.  Agitation  on  behalf  of  agri- 
cultural education  began  ver^  soon  after  the 
organization  of  the  first  agricultural  societies 
(see  AoBictxTUBAi,  Association),  near  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  1792,  tuder 
the  influence  of  the  New  York  Agricultural  Soci- 
ety, the  trustees  of  Columbia  College  in  New 
York  City  established  "a  professorship  for  natu- 
ral hietoiy,  chemistry,  and  agriculture,"  and 
elected  Samuel  L.  Mitchill.  M.D.,  LLJ).,  an 
active  member  of  the  Society,  to  fill  the  chair.  In 
1794  the  Philadelphia  Society  received  an  elabo- 
rate report  from  one  of  its  committees,  in  which 
the  claims  of  education  in  agriculture  through 
the  establishment  of  college  professorships,  as 
well  as  of  courses  of  instruction  in  the  common 
schools,  are  urged  upon  tlie  attention  of  the 
State  legLslature.  In  1801  the  Massachusetts 
society  started  a  subscription,  which  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  a  professorship  of  natural 
history  in  Harvard  College  in  1804,  and  later 
in  the  establishment  of  a  botanic  garden.  Books 
on  agriculture  began  to  be  published  frequently 
in  this  country,  among  which  was  The  Farmers' 
Assistant,  by  John  Nicholson  (Albany,  N.  Y., 
1814),  "embracing  every  article  relating  to  agri- 
culture, arranged  in  alphabetical  order."  The 
American  Farmer,  the  first  distinctively  agri- 
cultural periodical  in  this  country,  was  started 
in  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  1819.  The  Gardiner  Ly- 
ceum, begun  in  1823,  in  Maine,  with  the  aid  of 
a  grant  of  money  from  the  State,  especially  for 
the  education  of  mechanics  and  farmers,  had  a 
professor  of  agriculture,  a  practical  farm,  and 
special  short  winter  courses,  and  was  success- 
fully maintained  for  many  years.  An  agricul- 
tural school  established  at  Derby,  Conn.,  in  1826, 
proved  immediately  successful.  A  number  of 
other  schools  in  which  agriculture  was  taught 
were  established  in  Connecticut  and  New  York 
between  1825  .and  1850. 

In  1846,  John  P.  Norton  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  agricultural  chemistry  and  vegetable 
and  animal  physiology  at  Yale  College.  His 
pupil  and  successor  was  Samuel  W.  Johnson, 
the  well-known  author  of  How  Crops  Qrow,  who 
for  many  years  has  been  a  leader  in  the  move- 
ment for  agricultural  education.  Associated 
with  him,  as  professor  of  agriculture,  has  been 
William  H.  Brewer,  who  was  also  a  student  un- 
der Professor  Norton,  and  was  identified  with 
agricultural   schools   established   in   New   York 


prior  to  1800.  The  New  York  Legislature 
passed  acts  in  1853  establishing  a  State  agri- 
cultural college  and  an  industrial  school, 
to  be  known  as  "The  People's  College. "  These 
institutions,  however,  did  not  become  firmly 
established,  though  Amos  Brown,  the  president 
of  the  latter,  was  largely  instrumental  in  secur- 
ing national  legislation  favoring  industrial  edu- 
cation. Agricultural  colleges  which  have  grown 
to  be  permanent  and  strong  institutions  were 
opened  in  Michigan  in  1857  and  in  Pennsylvania 
and  Maryland  in  1859. 

Land-obakt  Acts.  Meanwhile,  other  forces 
were  at  work  which  created  a  widespread  demand 
for  a  new  class  of  institutions  which  should 
be  devoted  to  scientific  and  technical  education. 
A. national  leader  for  this  movement  was  found 
in  Justin  S.  Morrill  of  Vermont.  On  December 
14,  1857,  Mr.  Morrill  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Representatives  a  bill  "donating  public  lands 
to  the  several  States  and  Territories  which  may 
provide  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture 
and  mechanic  arts."  Though  reported  at  first 
adversely,  and  after  passage  vetoed  by  President 
Buchanan,  this  bUl,  with  important  amendments, 
was  finally  passed  by  Congress,  and  was  approved 
by  President  Lincoln,  July  2,  1862.  In  its  final 
form,  this  land-grant  act  was  a  comprehensive 
measure  providing  for  "the  endowment,  support, 
and  maintenance  of  at  least  one  college  [in  each 
State]  where  the  leading  object  shall  be,  without 
excluding  other  scientific  and  classical  studies, 
and  including  military  tactics,  to  teach  sucJi 
brandies  of  leamin|;  as  are  related  to  agri- 
culture and  mechanic  arts  •  •  •  in  order  to 
promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education 
of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits 
and  professions  in  life."  For  these  purposes 
there  were  granted  to  the  several  States  30,000 
acres  of  land  for  each  member  of  Congress,  the 
entire  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  which  was  to  con- 
stitute a  perpetual  fund  yielding  not  less  than 
5%  interest.  The  total  fund  received  by  the  col- 
leges established  under  this  act  is  over  $12,000,- 
000,  and  in  1005  844,164  acres  still  remained  to 
be  sold,  valued  at  iB4.101.749. 

Amid  many  discouragements  within  and  with- 
out, the  courses  in  agriculture  in  the  colleges 
established  under  this  act  gradually  made  tWr 
way.  In  1887,  a  new  impetus  was  given  to  their 
development  by  the  act  of  Congress  (Hatch  Act) 
giving  each  State  $15,000  for  an  agricultural 
experiment  station  (see  Agbicultubal  Exfebi- 
UEKT  Station  ) ,  which  must  ordinarily  be  a 
department  of  the  land-grant  college.  And  in 
1890,  these  colleges  received  a  further  national 
endowment,  under  a  second  Morrill  Act,  provid- 
ing an  immediate  appropriation  of  $15,000  to 
each  State  and  Territory,  an  increase  of  $1000 
each  year  for  ten  years.'  and  thereafter  $25,000 
annually,  "to  be  applied  only  to  instruction  in 
agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts,  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  the  various  branches  of  mathematical, 
physical,  natural,  and  economic  science."  Pro- 
vision is  made  for  separate  institutions  for  white 
and  colored  students  in  States  which  may  desire 
to  make  such  an  arrangement.  Fourteen  States 
have  taken  advantage  of  this  provision.  These 
supplementary  acts  have  been  of  great  advantage 
to  agricultural  education  in  this  country. 

Sixty-five  colleges  are  in  operation  under  the 
acts  of  1862  and  1890.  of  which  sixty-three  main- 
tain courses  in  ngricullure.  These  institutions 
are   brought   together   to   constitute  a  national 
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aystem  of  bigher  edttoatioa  in  tl>«  sciences  aad 
iadnstries  by  the  Association  of  American  Ag^i* 
ealtunU  College*  and  Experiment  Stations,  the 
Offic*  of  Experiment  >Station»  of  the  Department 
ot  Agriculture,  and  the  Bureau  of  Education  of 
tke  Department  of  the  Interior.  The  colleges 
of  agrieulture  may  be  divided  into  three  classes, 
accoiding  to  the  jjencral  differences  in  their 
organization:  (1)  Colleges  having  only  courses 
in  agrhmlture ;  (2)  ai^icultural  and  mechanical 
colleges;  and  (3)  colleges  (or  '»chool»  or  depart- 
ments) of  agriculture  in  universities.  The  Mas- 
sachusetts Agricultural  College  is  the  only  purely 
agricultural  college  in  this  country.  Twenty- 
seven  States  and  Territories  have  agricultural 
and  meehani'al  colleges,  and  in  twenty  the 
courses  in  agriculture  are  connected  with  the 
State  unircrsities.  Harvard  University  also  offei-s 
course*  in  agi-iculture  through  the  Bus'tey  Insti- 
tution. The  college  course  in  agriculture  in 
most  of  these  institutions  extends  through  four 
years  and  leads  to  a  bachelor's  degree.  It  varies 
considerably  in  different  institutions,  as  regards 
the  requirements  both  for  admission  and  for 
graduation.  In  sobk  cases  students  are  admitted 
directly  from  the  oommoB  schooU,  while  in  others 
the  entrance  requirements  are  on  a  level  with 
those  of  higlier  grade  colleges.  In  100»  there 
were  over  8000  students  in  the  agricultural 
courses  in  these  colleges.  Short  courses  of  a  more 
elementary  and  practical  nature  also  are  given  in 
many  of  these  college.s.  Special  schools  have  been 
organized  in  a  few  institutions,  notably  a  dairy 
school  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  a  sng- 
ar-makers'  school  at  New  Orleans,  in  connection 
with  the  Louisiana  State  University.  Various 
forms  of  university  extension  work  in  agriculture 
are  largely  engaged  in  by  these  colleges,  through 
the  farmers'  institutes  (see  Fabmxbs'  Insti- 
tute) and  home  reading  courses,  and,  broadly 
speaking,  through  the  publications  of  the  experi^ 
ment  stations. 

Schools  of  agriculture  of  secondary  or  high- 
school  grade  are  nuuntained  in  Alabama,  Cali- 
fornia, Maine,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Oklahoma, 
Rhode  Island,  Washington,  and  Wisconsin,  either 
independently  or  in  connection  with  the  agricul- 
tural colleges.  Instruction  in  agriculture  is 
given  in  normal  schools  in  several  States,  and  it  is 
also  taught  in  some  private  schools. 

The  laws  of  over  30  States  now  permit  the 
teaching  of  agriculture  in  the  common  schools. 
School  gardens  and  nature  study  relating  to  agri- 
culture are  being  introduce<}  into  the  common 
schools,  and  attempts  are  being  made  in  a  num- 
ber of  States  to  adapt  teaching  in  this  subject  to 
tlie  requirements  of  the  rural  schools. 

BBmsR  Rmpibe.  A  cliair  of  agriculture  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  was  founded  and  en- 
dowed as  early  as  1790,  and  a  professorship  of 
rural  economy  was  establinlicd  at  Oxford  in  1796. 
A  professorship  of  agriculture  has  l>een  (189!)) 
founded  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  The 
Albert  Institution  at  (Jlasnevin,  near  Dublin,  has 
existed  since  1838.  and  the  Royal  Agricultural 
College,  Cirencester,  since  184.5.  Among  the  im- 
portant centres  of  agricultural  education  in  Great 
Britain  are  the  Olasgow  and  West  of  Scotland 
Technical  College,  Glasgow;  the  University  Col- 
lege of  Wales,  At)erystwith ;  the  Durham  College 
of  Science,  Newcastle-on-Tyne ;  and  the  University 
of  Aberdeen.  Grants  of  money  for  agricultural 
education  are  made  through  the  board  of  agricul- 


ture. Ittstnictioii  in  agrieulture  is  given  in  a 
number  of  tlie  rural  schools.  There  are  also 
traveling  .schools  equipped  with  modem  dairy 
apparatus. 

In  Canada,  the  agricultural  college  at  Guelph, 
Ontario,  is  a  very  sucei'ssfnl  institution.  There 
are  a  number  of  »<'condary  schools  of  agriculture 
in  Quebec  and  Nova  Scotia,  and  there  is  a  dairy 
school  in  New  Brunswick. 

Agricnitnral  colleges  have  been  established  at 
Truro,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Winnipeg,  Manitoba.  A 
royal  establishment  has  been  incorporated  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec  to  maintain  two  or  more  agri- 
cultural schools  and  experimental  farms  in  the 
Province.  Sir  William  Macdonald  has  established 
and  endowed  the  Macdonald  Foundation  for 
Rural  Education,  near  Montreal. 

The  Imperial  Agricultural  College  of  India, 
endowed  with  .$loO,000  by  Henry  Phipps.  of  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.,  and  receiving  financial  support  from 
the  Imperial  treasury,  is  situated  at  Pusa,  and 
includes  a  college,  experiment  station,  and  cattle- 
breeding  farm. 

In  Australia,  there  are  agricultural  colleges 
nt  Gatton,  Queensland;  Richmond,  New  South 
Wales ;  Roseworthy.  South  Australia ;  and  Dookie 
and  Longerenong,  Victoria.  Agricultural  instruc- 
tion is  also  given  by  traveling  experts  attached 
to  the  colonial  departments  of  agriculture.  In 
New  Zealand  is  the  Canterbury  Agricultural  Col- 
lege at  Lincoln,  and  in  Cape  Colony  there  is  a 
school  of  agriculture  at  Elsenburg. 

Fbai«os.  An  elaborate  system  of  ngricnitural 
education  is  maintained  under  the  auspices  of 
the  national  government.  At  tlie  head  of  this 
system  stands  the  ln»titut  National  Agronomioue 
at  Paris,  in  which  instruction  of  university 
grade  is  given  in  agriouKnrnl  science,  supple- 
mented by  laboratory  and  field  practice.  Next 
in  order  are  the  national  schools  of  agricul- 
ture, in  which  Idieoretical  and  practical  instruc- 
tioB  are  combined.  These  are  at  Grignon, 
Reanes,  and  Montpellier.  A  third  class  includes 
the  secondary  agrlcultnral  schools  for  tlie  chil- 
dren of  farmers,  who  receive  theoretical  and 
praetioal  instruction  nnder  competent  agricul- 
turists, and  at  the  same  time  perform  all  the 
work  necessary  to  carry  on  the  school  farm.  In 
many  of  these  sdiools  general  agriculture  is 
taught,  but  some  are  de\°oted  to  special  lines, 
such  as  viticulture,  dairying,  or  irrigation.  An- 
other and  older  kind  of  agricultural  schools 
comprises  those  in  which  a  system  of  apprentice- 
ship is  employed.  On  the  completion  of  his  term, 
the  student  leccives  a  small  sura  of  money  as 
compensation  for  his  labor.  These  schools  are 
no  longer  popular,  and  have  materially  decreased 
in  number. 

Since  1879,  instruction  in  the  elements  of  agri- 
culture, horticulture,  and  natural  history  has 
been  obligatory  in  the  normal  and  primary 
schools  of  France.  In  each  department  of  the 
country  a  professor  of  agriculture  is  appointed 
to  prepare  a  course  of  instruction  in  agriculture 
for  the  normal  school,  to  hold  farmers'  meetings 
for  the  dissemination  of  information  regarding 
improved  agricultural  methods,  and  to  main- 
tain model  fields  of  demonstration.  Besides, 
chairs  of  agriculture  have  been  established  in 
many  lyceums  and  colleges  throughout  France. 
Important  special  schools  are  the  dairy  school 
at  Mamirolle.  the  school  of  agricultural  indus- 
tries at  Douai,  the  school  of  horticulture  at  Ver- 
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sailles,  and  the  school  of  horse  breeding  at  Le 
Pin. 

Belgium.  Belgium  has  a  system  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  France,  but  in  some  par- 
ticulars more  thoroughly  organized.  At  the 
head  of  this  system  are  the  Agricultural  Insti- 
tute of  Gembloux  and  the  University  of  Louvain. 
General  and  special  agricultural  schools  of  sec- 
ondary grade  hare  been  established  for  young 
men  and  young  women,  and  courses  of  instruction 
in  agriculture  are  given  in  public  and  private 
schools  of  secondary  grade.  Courses  in  agricul- 
ture are  given  in  the  normal  and  primary  schools 
also;  numerous  courses  of  lectures  are  provided 
for  adult  farmers  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  a  corps  of  government  agriculturists  is 
charged  with  disseminating  information,  and  in 
various  ways  promoting  the  instruction  of  farm- 
ers in  improved  methods  of  agriculture. 

Other  Kuropean  States.  Germany  has  no  uni- 
form system  of  agricultural  education.  Higher 
courses  are  maintained  in  agricultural  insti- 
tutes, and  professorships  are  connected  with 
many  of  the  universities,  e.g.,  those  at  KOnigs- 
berg,  Breslau,  Halle,  GSttingen,  Leipzig,  Rostodc, 
and  Jena.  The  Agricultural  High  School  at  Ber- 
lin, the  Agricultural  Academy  at  Poppelsdorf,the 
Technical  High  School  at  Munich,  and  the  For- 
estry Academy  at  Tharandt  are  important  insti- 
tutions. There  are  also  numerous  general  and 
special  courses  in  agricultural  subjects  in  schools 
of  lower  grade. 

Agricultural  education  is  being  actively  fos- 
tered by  the  government  of  Austria-Hungary, 
where  more  than  150  institutions  of  different 
f^ades  devoted  to  general  and  special  instruction 
in  agriculture  have  been  established.  The  sub- 
ject is  taught  in  the  rural  elementary  schools 
and  also  by  a  corps  of  traveling  instructors  main- 
tained by  the  government. 

Italy  has  agricultural  colleges  at  Milan  and 
Portici,  about  thirty  general  and  special  schools 
of  secondary  grade,  and  a  recently  organized 
system  of  elementary  education  under  direction 
of  the  ministry  of  public  instruction. 

Denmark  is  giving  much  attention  to  the  gen- 
eral and  technical  education  of  the  agricultural 
population.  There  is  an  agricultural  college  at 
Copenhagen,  and  there  are  a  number  of  agricul- 
tural schools  which  receive  financial  aid  from 
the  government.  The  Royal  Agricultural  Soci- 
ety of  Denmark  promotes  agricultural  education 
through  meetings,  publications,  and  the  services 
of  dairy  and  veterinary  experts,  payment  of  ex- 
penses for  agricultural  journeys,  and  the  placing 
of  apprentices  on  farms. 

Sweden  has  agricultural  colleges  at  Ultuna 
and  Alnarp,  26  secondary  schools,  several  dairy 
schools,  instruction  in  normal  and  primary 
schools,  and  a  corps  of  traveling  instructors. 
There  is  a  similar  system  in  Norway,  the  college 
being  at  Aas. 

The  Russian  system  of  agricultural  education 
is  organized  for  the  most  part  under  the  minis- 
try of  agricultural  and  imperial  domains,  and  in- 
cludes agricultural  institutes  at  the  universities 
of  Kazan,  Kiev,  and  Moscow,  similar  institutions 
at  Novoya  Alexandria,  Riga,  St.  Petersburg,  and 
Mustiala  (Finland),  secondary  schools,  and  ele- 
mentary courses  in  the  public  schools. 

AGBICTJLTUBAL  EXPERIMENT  STA'- 
TION.  An  institution,  or  department  of  an  in- 
stitution, devoted  to  scientific  and  practical 
investigations  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture,  the 


inspection  of  materials,  animals,  and  plants  used 
in  or  injurious  to  agriculture,  and  the  dissem- 
ination of  information  on  the  theory  and  practice 
of  agriculture.  They  grew  out  of  the  chemical 
studies  of  such  men  as  Liebig  in  Germany,  Bous- 
singault  in  France,  and  Lawes  and  Gilbert  in. 
England  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Systematic  investigations  in  agricul- 
ture were  begun  by  Lawes  and  Gilbert  at  Roth- 
amsted,  England,  in  1843.  The  first  experiment 
station  organized  as  a  public  institution  was  es- 
tablished in  1851  at  MSckern,  near  the  city  of 
Leipzig,  Germany,  and  under  the  influence  of 
Leipzig  University.  In  the  United  States  the- 
first  stotions  were  established  at  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity, Middletown,  Conn.,  bjr  the  State  of  Ckm- 
necticut,  in  1875,  under  direction  of  W.  O. 
Atwater,  and  about  the  same  time  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal.,  by  the  uni- 
versity, under  direction  of  E.  W.  Hilgard. 
Previous  to  this,  agricultural  investigations  had. 
been  carried  on  at  Yale  University  under  profes- 
sors S.  W.  Johnson  and  William  H.  Brewer,  and 
at  agricultural  colleges  in  several  States.  Agri- 
cultural experiment  stations  are  now  maintained 
in  nearly  all  the  countries  of  the  world,  and  are- 
usually  under  the  patronage  of  general  or  local 
governments.  They  are  most  completely  organ- 
ized in  the  United  States,  France,  Germany,  Bel- 
gium, Holland,  Austria-Hungary,  Denmark, 
Japan,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Switzerland,  ani 
Russia.  They  are  conducted  on  various  plans 
in  all  parts  of  the  British  Empire. 

Organization.  In  the  United  States  there  were- 
in  1905  fifty-seven  stations,  receiving  annually 
$720,000  from  the  National  Government  under 
the  Hatch  Act  of  1887,  and  more  than  $800,000 
from  State  governments  and  other  sources. 
They  employed  about  850  persons  in  ad- 
ministration and  inquiry,  and  issued  that 
year  403  annual  reports  and  bulletins, 
which  are  sent  through  the  mails  under  frank 
to  more  than  725,000  addresses.  With  few- 
exceptions,  they  are  departments  of  the  agri- 
cultural colleges  established  under  the  land- 
grant  act  (Morrill  Act)  of  1862,  and  are  inde- 
pendent of  each  other  as  regards  the  planning 
and  conduct  of  their  operations.  They  are  united 
in  a  national  system  through  the  Association 
of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Ex- 
periment Stations  and  the  OflScc  of  Experiment 
Stations  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. This  office  exercises  supervision  of  their 
expenditures  from  the  national  fund,  and  gives 
them  advice  and  assistance  in  many  ways.  It 
summarizes  the  accounts  of  the  work  of  the  sta- 
tions and  kindred  institutions  throughout  the 
world  in  the  periodical  known  as  the  Experiment 
Station  Record,  and  gives  popular  risumis  of 
their  investigations  in  the  Farmers'  Bulletins 
series  of  the  department,  under  the  general  title 
of  Experiment  Station  Work.  It  also  di- 
rectly manages  the  stations  in  Alaska,  Hawaii, 
and  Porto  Rico,  for  which  the  National  Govern- 
ment appropriated  $45,000  ($15,000  for  each  sta- 
tion )  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1905. 

Function.  The  operations  of  the  stations 
cover  a  wide  range  of  scientific  and  practical 
work  relating  to  every  branch  of  agriculture 
and  horticulture,  and  including  original  investi- 
gations, verification,  and  demonstration  experi- 
ments, studies  of  natural  agricultural  con- 
ditions and  resources,  inspection  and  control 
service,  and  dissemination  of  information.    Prac-  - 
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tically  all  the  stations  are  keeping  meteorolog- 
ical records,  and  ten  are  making  special  studies 
of  problems  relating  to  meteorological  phenom- 
ena and  climatic  conditions.  Thirty-six  stations 
are  investigating  soils,  their  geology,  ]jhysics, 
and  chemistry,  or  conducting  soil-tests  with  fer- 
tilizers or  in  other  ways.  Twenty-one  stations 
are  studying  questions  relating  to  drainage  and 
seepage,  or  to  irrigation  in  the  field  or  green- 
house, and  also  irrigation  of  orchard,  garden,  or 
farm  crops.  Thirty-three  stations  are  making 
analyses  of  commercial  and  home-made  fertiliz- 
ers, or  are  conducting  field  experiments  with  fer- 
tilizers. At  least  fifteen  stations  either  exer- 
cise a  fertilizer  control  in  their  respective  States 
or  make  analyses  on  which  the  control  is  based. 
All  the  stations  are  studying  the  more  important 
crops,  either  with  regard  to  their  composition, 
nutritive  value,  methods  of  manuring  and  cul- 
tivation, and  the  best  varieties  adapted  to  indi- 
vidual localities,  or  with  reference  to  systems  of 
rotation. 

Forty-seven  stations  are  investigating  the 
composition  of  feeding-stuffs,  making  diges- 
tion experiments,  conducting  feeding  experiments 
for  milk,  beel,  mutton,  or  pork,  or  studying  dif- 
ferent methods  of  feeding.  Twenty-nine  stations 
are  investigating  subjects  relating  to  dairying, 
including  the  chemistry  and  bacteriology  of  milk, 
creaming,  butter-making,  or  the  construction 
and  management  of  creameries.  Studies  on  the 
food  and  nutrition  of  man,  including  the  com- 
position and  digestibility  of  foods  and  metabo- 
lism, are  being  conducted  at  fourteen  stations. 
Fifty-two  stations  are  doing  chemical  work,  and 
often  are  studying  methods  of  analysis.  Botan- 
ical studies  occupy  more  or  less  of  the  atten- 
tion of  lorty-seven  stations,  including  investi- 
gations in  systematic  and  physiological  botany, 
with  special  reference  to  the  diseases  of  plants, 
testing  of  seeds  with  reference  to  their  vitality 
and  purity,  classification  of  weeds,  and  methods 
for  their  eradication.  Fiftjr-three  stations  work 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  horticulture,  test- 
ing varieties  of  vegetables  and  large  and  small 
fruits,  and  making  studies  in  varietal  improve- 
ment and  synonymy. 

Several  stations  have  undertaken  operations 
in  forestry.  Thirty-six  stations  investigate  in- 
jurious insects  with  reference  to  their  restriction 
or  destruction.  Twenty-four  stations  study  ani- 
mal diseases  and  the  methods  for  their  pre- 
vention or  cure.  At  least  five  stations  are  en- 
gaged in  bee  culture,  and  eight  in  experiments 
with  poultry.  One  or  more  stations  have  made 
investigations  on  miscellaneous  subjects,  such  as 
the  following:  Technology  of  wine,  olive  oil, 
cider,  and  vmegar;  preservation  of  fruits  and 
vegetables ;  the  draught  of  farm  implements; 
load-making;  the  manufacture  of  beet,  cane, 
sorghum,  and  maple  sugar;  oyster  culture, 
etc.  For  the  history  and  present  status  of  the 
stations  in  the  United  States  see  Office  of  Em- 
periment  Stations,  Bulletin  80,  p.  636. 

British  Empire.  In  England,  the  most  im- 
portant station  is  that  established  in  1843  by 
Sir  John  B.  Lawes,  at  Rothamsted,  with  his  own 
funds,  and  continued  with  a  trust  fund  of  £100,- 
000.  This  station  has  done  very  valuable  work  op 
fertilizers  and  the  nutrition  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals. Agricultural  researches  are  also  carried 
on  at  the  agricultural  colleges  at  Aspatria,  Ciren- 
cester, Downton  (Salisbury), Uckfield,  and  Wye, 
Yorkshire  College    (Leeds),  University  College 


(Nottingham),  University  Extension  College 
(Reading), Durham  College  of  Science  (Newcas- 
tle-upon-Tyne), University  Botanic  Garden  (Cam- 
bridge), Royal  Botanie  Gardens  (Kew),  and  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  the  Bath 
and  West  and  Southern  Counties  Society,  and  a 
number  of  county  education  committees  and 
councils. 

In  Scotland,  similar  work  is  done  by  the  Royal 
Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland, 
the  Agriciiltural  Research  Association  of  the 
North  Eastern  Counties,  the  Royal  Botanic  Gar- 
den at  Edinburgh,  Mareschal  College  of  Aberdeen 
University,  and  the  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scot- 
land Technical  College;  in  Ireland,  by  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  Glasnevin  Agricultural  College, 
and  Trinity  College  Botanic  Gardens  (Glas- 
nevin ) ;  in  Wales,  by  the  University  Colleges  of 
Wales  and  North  Wales.  In  Canada,  the  prin- 
cipal stations  are  the  Central  Experimental 
Farm  at  Ottawa,  with  branches  in  British  Co- 
lumbia, Northwest  Territory,  Manitoba,  and 
Nova  Scotia,  and  the  station  at  the  Agricultural 
Coll^^  of  Guelph,  Ontario.  In  the  Bntish  West 
Indies,  stations  for  the  improvement  of  sugar- 
cane are  maintained  on  Barbadoes,  Antigua,  and 
Trinidad,  and  botanical  stations  on  these  islands 
and  on  Dominica,  Grenada,  Montaerrat,  St. 
Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  and  Tobago,  under  the  Im- 
perial Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  West 
Indies,  and  at  Jamaica  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Gardens  and  Plantations.  In  Cape  Col- 
ony, there  is  a  government  laboratory  and  herba- 
rium at  Cape  Town,  and  a  station  at  the  agri- 
cultural schools  at  Elsenburg.  In  India,  there 
are  more  than  forty  stations — farms  and  botanic 
gardens;  in  Australia,  over  thirty;  and  in  New 
Zealand,  eleven. 

Europe.  Germany  has  nearly  one  hundred 
stations,  many  of  which  are  connected  with  uni- 
versities. A  considerable  number  of  stations 
maintain  inspection  and  control  of  fertilizers, 
feeding-stuffs,  and  seeds;  others  are  for  investi- 
gations in  special  subjects,  such  as  brewing  and 
distilling,  milling,  animal  chemistrj'  or  physi- 
ology, veterinary  science,  dairying,  plant  dis- 
eases, and  plant  physiology.  Among  the  most 
important  German  stations  are  those  at  Berlin, 
Halle,  Bonn,  Breslau.  Darmstadt,  Munich,  GOt- 
tingen,  Bernburg,  MSckern,  Poppelsdorf,  and 
Tharandt.  France  has  about  70  stations  and 
laboratories,  of  which  the  best  known  are 
those  at  Grignon,  Juvisy,  Montpellier,  Paris, 
and  Versailles.  Austria  has  41  stations;  Bel- 
gium, 15;  Denmark,  10;  Holland,  18;  Hungary, 
16 ;  Italy,  22 ;  Switzerland,  13 ;  Norway  and  Swe- 
den, about  45;  Russia,  more  than  100;  and 
Japan,  58.  In  all  there  are  about  800  experi- 
ment stations  in  the  world. 

An  address  list  of  the  agricultural  experiment 
stations  of  the  world  is  published  annually  by 
the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  (Washington,  D.  C). 

AaKICtniTOHAL  LA'BOBEBS.       See  La- 

BOE  Probleu;  Gangs,  AoRicuLTimAL. 

AGKBICTJL'TTJBE  ( tilling  of  land,  Lat.  agri, 
gen.  of  ager,  field,  -t-  cultura,  tilling,  cultiva- 
tion). In  a  broad  sense  of  the  word,  the  science 
and  art  of  the  production  of  all  plants  and  ani- 
mals useful  to  man.  More  or  less  intimately 
connected  with  agriculture  itself  has  been  the 
preparation  of  its  products  for  man's  use.  Again, 
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Um  spinning  of  fibres  and  the  wearing  of  cloth, 
the  tanning  of  leather,  the  making  of  butter, 
cheese,  wines,  cider,  vinegar,  etc.,  have  been 
largely  done  by  fanners.  Gradually,  however, 
these  occupations  have  been  specialized  and  r«- 
moved  wholly  or  in  part  from  the  farm.  Thus, 
the  production  of  forest  trees  has  been  speuial- 
ixed  as  forestry,  and  the  production  of  fruits, 
vegetables,  and  ornamental  plants  ha»  formed 
the  subject  of  horticulture.  8uch  occupations 
as  bree(Ung  live  stock,  raising  poultry,  bee-keep- 
ing, and  flsb  culture  are  also  piirsned  independ- 
ently of  general  agriculture.  The  term  agricul- 
ture kas,  therefore,  been  gradually  restricted 
to  the  production  of  a  limited  group  of  plants 
and  animals,  such  as  may  be  brought  together  on 
single  farms  in  a  system  of  mixed  husbandry. 
The  particular  animals  and  plants  included  In 
agriculture  m  this  narrower  sense  will  vary  with 
the  region  and  a  variety  of  circumstances.  For 
example:  in  some  regions  the  sweet  potato  is 
raised  in  a  small  way  in  gardens  and  is  there 
considered  a  horticultural  plant,  while  in  regions 
where  it  is  raised  in  large  fields  it  is  con- 
sidered an  agrienHural  plant.  In  the  })resent  ar- 
ticle the  term  agriculture  will  be  used  in  a  some- 
what bro«d  sense,  and  the  sketch  will  be  confitied 
to  a  brief  outline  of  the  hiiftorieal  development 
of  agriculture,  general  statistics  of  a  few  of  the 
more  important  agricultural  products,  and  ref- 
erences to  parts  of  the  more  general  literature 
of  agriculture.  Information  regarding  partic- 
ular plants  and  animals,  or  special  agricultural 
industries,  may  be  found  in  other  articles  in  this 
Encyclopsedia. 

The  Eabuest  AoKtCTTLTtniE.  Agriculture  began 
in  prehistoric  times,  whea  primitive  man  first 
began  to  select  particular  plants  in  his  hnnte- 
diate  environment  as  preferable  to  others  for 
his  use  as  food  or  for  making  his  clothes,  and 
when  he  first  directed  his  efforts  toward  pro- 
moting the  growth  of  plants.  Whether  these 
attempts  preceded  those  to  capture  and  confine 
animals,  with  a  view  to  employing  them  as 
beasts  of  burden,  or  to  using  their  meat, 
milk,  or  skins,  we  do  not  know.  It  is,  however, 
clear,  that  while  the  migratory  habits  of  savage 
tribes  must  have  tended  to  hinder  anything  like 
systematic  cultivation  of  the  soil,  they  probably 
did  not  prevent  the  domestication  of  animals. 

The  practices  of  some  aboriginal  tribes  at  the 
present  time  indicate  that  efforts  to  promote  the 
growth  of  useful  plants  by  the  removal  of  other 
plants  growing  among  them  antedates  the  plant- 
ing of  seeds.  Similar  evidence  points  to  the  be- 
ginning of  agricultural  implements  in  the  use 
of  pointed  and  forked  sticks  to  scratch  the  soil 
or  remove  obnoxious  yegptation.  The  union  of 
two  such  sticks  with  a  leathern  thong  made  a 
rude  mattock  or  hoe,  and  a  larger  implement  of 
the  same  kind  formed  the  primitive  plow,  which 
was  drawn,  very  likely,  at  first  by  men 
and  afterward  by  domesticated  animals.  The 
great  burden  of  agricultural  labors  was  in  those 
early  ages  undoubtedly  thrown  upon  woman,  as 
has  been  the  case  among  the  trilies  of  North 
Americ-in  Indians,  whose  men  have  devoted 
themselves  almost  exclusively  to  the  chase  and 
to  war.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  severe 
military  requirements  still  necessitate  the  em- 
ployment of  women  in  field  labor  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe. 

EoYPTtAi*  AORTCTTLTTTHB.  In  tracing  the  de- 
velopment of  agriculture  in  historical  times  we 


naturally  turn  first  to  Egypt,  the  motherland  of 
our  civilization.  The  records  preserved  on 
ancient  monuments  allow  us  to  trace  the  his- 
tory of  agriculture  in  Egypt  back  to  at  least  3000 
B.C.  At  that  early  time  various  animals  had 
already  become  domesticated,  and  the  growing 
of  crops  for  man  and  beast  by  a  regular  system 
of  tillage  and  irrigation  had  been  united  with 
the  feeding  of  large  numbers  of  animals  on  the 
ranges.  There  was,  however,  no  fixed  distinction 
between  wild  and  domesticated  animals,  and 
with  certain  kinds  of  animals  the  limits  of  do- 
mestication had  not  been  definitely  settled.  The 
land  and  live  stock  were  very  largely  the  property 
of  the  royal,  priestly,  and  military  classes;  the 
care  of  animals  and  the  performance  of  farming 
operations  were  in  the  hands  of  hired  laborers 
or  slaves.  Agriculture  was,  however,  a  more 
honorable  occupation  than  trading  or  the  me- 
chanical arts.  Herdsmen  and  fishermen  were 
in  the  lowest  class;  swineherds  especially  were 
despised.  Cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and  swine  were 
kept,  often  in  large  herds  and  (locks.  The  cattle 
belonged  to  the  same  species  as  the  present  cat- 
tle of  India.  Both  bulls  and  cows  were  used 
for  labor,  but  the  flesh  of  the  males  only  was 
eaten.  Sheep  were  kept  for  both  wool  and  milk 
(from  which  cheese  was  made),  but  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  often  used  for  food.  Ooats 
seem  to  have  furnished  the  principal  milk  sup- 
ply of  ancient  Egypt.  Swme  were  raised  in 
large  numbers,  though  they  were  considered  un- 
clean and  were  forbidden  food  except  on  certain 
days  or  for  th«  priests.  The  donkey  and  camel 
were  the  principal  beasts  of  burden  from  prehis- 
toric times.  The  donkey  was  probably  first  do- 
mesticated by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  being  taken 
from  the  wild  asses  which  came  from  their  home 
at  the  headwaters  of  the  Nile.  Horses  were 
brought  into  Egypt  about  I90O  B.C.,  when  the 
Shepherd  Kings  from  Asia  conquered  the  coun- 
try. The  stallions'  only  were  ueed  for  war  and 
for  shows.  They  were  kept  in  stables  and  fed 
on  straw  and  barky.  Water  fowls,  especially 
geese,  were  abundantly  raised.  Breeding  of  ani- 
mals by  selection  was  customary,  as  well  83 
branding  them  for  identification.  "When  the 
Nile  overflowed,  animals  of  all  kinds  were  placed 
upon  artifteial  raised  ground,  and  fed  upon 
wheat  straw  and  leguminous  fodder  raised  for 
the  porpoee. 

Crops  were  grown  with  the  aid  of  the  anu-rial 
deposits  annually  made  by  the  overflowing  Nile 
and  of  irrigation  to  supply  the  lack  of  rainfall. 
Irrigation  water  was  taken  from  the  Nile  and 
distributed  through  numerous  canals  and 
ditches.  The  water  waa  raised  to  the  top  of 
the  river  bank  by  handsweeps  such  as  are  often 
used  on  farms  to-day  for  raising  water  from 
.shallow  wells,  or  by  means  of  a  vessel  held  with 
straps  between  two  laborers,  who  pulled  against 
each  other  in  lifting  the  water.  In  some  cases 
seed  was  sown  after  the  Nile  flood  without  prep- 
aration of  the  land,  and  was  trodden  in  by  ani- 
mals. Generally,  the  plow  or  the  hoe  was  used. 
The  plow  consisted  of  a  wooden  plowshare, 
double  handle,  and  draught  pole  or  beam.  "The 
beam  and  stilt  were  fastened  together  by  thongs 
or  by  a  twisted  rope,  which  kept  the  share  and 
beam  at  a  proper  distance  and  helped  to  prevent 
the  former  from  penetrating  too  deeply  into  the 
earth."  The  plow  was  drawn  by  two  bull* 
or  cows,  yoked  by  the  shoulders  or  attached  by 
the  horns.     Generally,  one  man  held  the  plow 
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and  another  drove  the  animals,  but  sometimes 
OBe  man  perfonned  both  dnties.  The  hoe  was 
made  of  wood,  and  consisted  of  a  rounded  or 
pointed  blade  attached  to  a  Iiandle  by  a  twisted 
thong.  Other  tillage  implements  sometimes  used 
were  the  harrow  and  the  roller.  The  eereals 
grown  were  bearded  wheat,  siz-rowed  barley, 
durra  {Sorghum  vulgare,  var.),  and  millet  {Pan- 
ieum  miliaoeuM).  The  seed  was  sown  broad- 
cast; the  wheat  and  barley  in  November,  after 
the  subsidence  of  the  Nile  flood,  and  the  durra 
either  at  that  time  or  in  April.  Wheat  was  har- 
vested in  March,  barley  in  April,  and  spring 
durra  in  July.  "Wheat  and  barley  were  headed 
with  a  toothed  sickle,  or  cut  lower  down  and 
bound  into  sheaves."  The  grain  was  trodden  out 
by  donkeys  or  oxen  on  earthen  thrashing-floors 
constructed  in  the  open  field,  where  the  chaff  was 
fanned  out  by  the  wind.  Granaries,  often  built 
of  the  Nile  mud,  were  used  for  storage.  Durra 
was  pulled  up  by  the  roots,  and  tlie  seed  was  re- 
moved with  a  comb-like  stripper  similar  to  that 
sometimes  used  now  for  removing  broom-corn 
seed.  Flax  was  raised  from  prehistoric  times  for 
its  fibre,  from  which  the  clothing  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians  and  the  WTappings  of  the  mummies 
were  largely  made.  It  is  doubtful  whether  cot- 
ton was  grown  in  Egypt  in  very  ancient  times, 
though  it  seems  to  have  been  introduced  there 
from  the  East  previous  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era.  Lentils,  lupines  (LuptniM 
(emt«),  onions,  garlic,  and  radishes  were  com- 
monly raised  vegetables.  The  horse  bean  (Faba 
vulgarii),  chick  pea  {Cicer  arictinum),  and 
rhickling  vetch  (Lathyrus  taiiwuB)  were  also 
probably  raised.  For  fruits  the  Egyptians  had 
grapes,  olives,  figs,  pomegranates,  and  dates. 
OUier  cultivated  plantrs  were  the  watermelon  and 
castor-oil  plant. 

Babyiania.  Of  Babylonian  agriculture  there 
are  few  records.  As  in  Egypt,  it  supported  a 
dense  population.  The  Euphrates  overflowed, 
but  did  not  do  the  work  of  the  Nile. 
In  all  the  region  irrigation  turns  desert  lands 
into  fruitful  fields.  Of  such  fields  Herodotus 
said:  "This  is  of  all  lands  with  which  we  are 
familiar  by  far  the  best  for  growth  of  com. 
When  it  produces  its  best  it  yields  even  three 
hundredfold.  The  blades  of  wheat  and  barley 
grow  there  to  full  four  fingers  in  breadth;  and 
though  I  well  know  to  what  a  height  millet  and 
sesame  grow,  I  shall  not  mention  it,  for  I  am 
well  assured  that  to  those  who  have  never  been 
in  the  Babylonian  country  what  lias  been  said  re- 
specting its  productions  will  appear  incredible." 

PAtESTnnt.  The  Scriptures  are  full  of  allu- 
sions to  the  operations  of  the  husbandman  iq 
Palestine,  as  well  as  in  Egypt.  The  operations 
in  the  two  countries  necessarily  formed  striking 
contrasts,  the  crops  in  the  former  beinp  depend- 
ent on  the  rains  for  growth,  in  the  latter  upon 
the  inundations  of  the  Nile.  The  Hebrews,  be- 
fore their  sojourn  in  Egypt,  had  been  a  semi-pas- 
toral people,  and  they  roust  have  learned 
something  of  Egyptian  agriculture  during  the 
years  of  bondage.  Their  laws  were  those  of  an 
agricultural  people.  L^nd  was  practically  in- 
alienable. Extensive  plains  of  fertile  soil  yielded 
the  finest  wheat.  The  hill-sides  were  covered 
with  vines  and  olives,  often  planted  in  terraces 
formed  with  much  lal)or  to  aff'ord  a  large  mass 
of  soil  in  which  the  plants  might  flourish  in  the 
almost  rainless  summer.  The  valleys  were  well 
watered,  and  afl'orded  pasture  for  numerous 
Vol.  I. —  10. 
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flocks.  Of  the  smaller  cultivated  plants,  millet 
was  the  chief  summer  crop,  but  it  was  cultivated 
to  only  a  limited  extent,  being  confined  to  those 
spots  that  could  be  artificially  watered.  Wheat 
and  barley  were  the  chief  eereals,  as  the  winter 
rains  were  sufficient  to  bring  them  to  maturity. 

Gbeece.  Prom  the  Grecian  literature  covering 
the  period  from  1000  B.C.  to  the  conquest  of 
Greece  by  Rome,  146  B.C.,  we  get  comparatively 
little  definite  agricultural  information.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  animals  used  in  Egypt,  mules  were 
grown  and  used  for  labor.  In  winter,  animals 
were  housed.  Swarms  of  bees  were  commonly 
kept.  Wheat  and  barley  were  the  cereals,  and 
hemp,  as  well  as  flax,  was  raised.  The  fruita  of 
Egpyt,  except  the  date  palm,  were  grown,  and 
in  addition,  cherries,  plums,  almonds,  pears,  ap- 
ples, and  quinces.  The  list  of  vegetables  is  also 
lengthened,  and  includes  turnips,  beets,  cabbage, 
lettuce,  chioory,  garden  peas,  and  kidney  beans. 
The  common  lupine  (Lupinua  albut)  took  the 
place  of  the  species  grown  in  Egypt,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  used  for  green  manuring.  It  is  as- 
serted that  the  Greeks  introduced  the  use  of 
manure  to  promote  the  growth  of  crops. 

BoME.  Roman  agriculture  has  received  spe- 
cial attention  because  so  much  was  written 
about  it  by  the  Romans  themselves,  and  because 
they  carried  it  into  other  countries,  where  it 
modified  or  dominated  agricultural  customs. 
When  Rome  was  only  a  colony  on  the  Tiber,  land 
was  divided  among  the  citizens  in  small  allot- 
ments. There  was  a  domain  of  public  land, 
which  was  continually  extended  by  the  conquests 
of  neighboring  States  and  the  partial  confisca- 
tions that  followed.  Althougli  land  in  the  con- 
quered territory  was  sometimes  granted  to  the 
poorer  citiiens,  there  were  large  tracts  of  public 
lands  that  were  either  cultivated  or  allowed  to 
remain  in  pasture.  The  common  conditions  were 
that  the  occupants  paid  one- tenth  of  the  produce 
of  the  com  lands,  one-fifth  of  the  produce  of 
vines  and  fruit  trees,  and  a  moderate  rate  per 
head  for  cattle  pastured.  The  occupants  were 
m»ely  tenants  at  will,  and  theoretically  the 
stete  oould  resume  or  sell  the  lands  at  any  time. 
Yet  the  right  of  possession  was  good  against  all 
until  the  lands  had  been  resumed ;  and  in  process 
of  time  there  came  to  be  families  so  long 
in  possession  that  they  could  not  be  dispossessed. 
Only  the  wealthy  had  the  cattle  or  slaves  that 
made  such  occupation  possible.  The  burdens 
upon  these  occupiers  of  the  public  lands  were 
much  less  than  those  upon  the  small  farmers  who 
owned  their  farms.  Thus,  at  least  two  classes 
of  cultivators  were  in  existence,  the  small  pro- 
prietors and  the  wealthy  tenante  holding  the 
lands  of  the  State.  An  addition  to  the  strife  be- 
tween these  two  classes  was  the  pressure  brought 
to  bear  in  the  interest  of  the  landless.  Even 
after  the  Romans  became  masters  of  all  Italy, 
little  more  than  four  acres  was  assigned  to  each 
citizen,  and  the  domain  lands  increased  enor- 
mously. AttempU  were  constently  made  to  re- 
strict the  extent  of  land  that  could  be  occupied 
by  the  wealthy,  but  generally  without  effect. 
(See  AoRABiAN  Law.)  A  great  deterioration  and 
a  consequent  agricultural  change  took  place 
during  the  century  that  followed  the  first  Punic 
War  (ended  B.C.  241).  The  place  of  the  small 
farmer  was  taken  by  the  planter,  who  cultivated 
a  great  extent  of  territory,  using  slave  labor. 
The  small  proprietors  cither  sold  their  no  longer 
proflteble  farms  or  were  driven  from  them  by 
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the  Urge  land-holders.  In  Sicily,  the  first  prov- 
ince, and  in  the  others  successively,  the  owner- 
ship of  the  land  was  vested  in  the  Roman  people. 
From  these  provinces  came  the  tribute  of  grain 
that  made  grain-raising  unprofitable  in  Italy. 
Hence,  the  large  estates  were  gradually  given 
over  to  the  keeping  of  flocks  and  the  raising  of 
cattle.  Among  the  Roman  writers  upon  agri- 
culture were  Varro,  Columella,  and  Pliny.  Ear- 
lier than  these  in  time  and  more  celebrated  was 
Cato  the  Censor  (died  149  B.C.),  who  gives  us 
not  only  the  most  minute  particulars  regarding 
the  management  of  the  slaves  on  his  large  Sabine 
farm,  but  also  all  the  details  of  husbandry,  from 
plowing  to  the  reaping  and  thrashing  of 
the  crop. 

Horses,  asses,  mules,  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine 
were  raised  by  the  Roman  farmers,  and  much 
attention  was  given  to  the  breeding  of  animals 
for  special  purposes.  Castration  was  customary, 
and  oxen  were  the  principal  work  animals  used 
on  the  farm.  Mules  were  extensively  used,  es- 
pecially as  beasts  of  burden.  The  milk  of  sheep 
and  goats  was  generally  used  for  drink,  and  also 
for  making  cheese.  Columella  describes  a  meth- 
od of  making  nnd  preserving  cheese,  and  says 
that  the  milk  used  in  cheese-making  was  cur- 
dled in  various  ways,  but  commonly  with  a 
lamb's  or  kid's  rennet.  Poultry  culture  was  an 
elaborate  industry,  and  included  the  raising  of 
hens,  geese,  ducks,  teals,  pigeons,  turtle-doves, 
swans,  and  peacocks.  Much  attention  was  also 
given  to  fish  culture,  and  such  animals  as  hares, 
snails,  and  dormice  were  raised  in  considerable 
numbers.  Wheat  was  the  most  important  cereal 
crop  cultivated  by  the  Romans,  and  both  smooth 
and  bearded  varieties  were  raised.  Six-rowed  and 
two-rowed  barley,  too,  was  grown  to  a  consider- 
able extent.  Millet  was  grown  to  some  extent. 
Oats  and  rye  were  introduced  in  comparatively 
late  times.  Land  given  to  grain  was  fallowed  for 
the  whole  of  every  alternate  year.  One-third  of 
the  fallow  was  manured  and  sown  with  some 
green  crop,  as  cattle  food.  Fallow  received 
from  four  to  five  furrowings  before  the  wheat 
was  sown  in  the  fall.  The  crop  of  wheat  ripened 
about  the  middle  of  June,  but  the  summers  were 
too  dry  for  the  raising,  with  certainty,  of  millet 
and  other  summer  crops.  Alfalfa  (lucerne),  com- 
mon vetch  (Vicio  saliva),  chickling  vetch,  and 
chick  pea  were  grown  for  fodder.  Hemp,  flax, 
beans,  turnips,  and  lupines  also  are  mentioned 
as  occasionally  cultivated.  To  the  list  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  produced  in  ancient  Egypt  and 
Greece  the  Romans  added  apricots,  peaches,  mel- 
ons, and  celery.  Meadows  were  carefully  pre- 
pared, and  rotation  of  crops  was  practiced  to  a 
certain  extent.  The  soil  was  thoroughly  culti- 
vated with  the  plow  and  harrow  or  the  hoe  and 
rake;  blind  and  open  drains  were  used;  in 
some  regions  irrigation  was  employed.  Manures 
of  different  kinds  were  abundantly  used,  and  va- 
rious methods  for  their  preservation  and  diatri- 
butic  n  were  elaborated.  Wheat  and  barley  were 
usually  reaped  with  a  sickle,  but  sometimes  they 
were  pulled  un  by  the  roots,  or  the  heads  were 
cut  off  with  shears.  They  were  thrashed  with 
flails  or  with  a  board  studded  with  iron  spikes 
or  sharp  flints,  which  was  drawn  over  the  straw, 
or  by  trampling  with  cattle  or  horses.  The 
Romans  carried  their  agriculture  into  the 
ruder  countries  conquered  by  them.  The  vine 
growing  wild  in  Sicily  was  carried  into  Gaul, 
where  it  was  acclimated  with  difficulty.    To  the 


rude  Britons  the  Romans  taught  agriculture  so 
successfully  that  before  the  period  of  occupation 
was  over  they  were  exporting  large  quantities  of 
grain. 

Tilt;  Dabk  Ages  and  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
deterioration  of  Roman  agriculture  was  accel- 
erated by  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
The  conquering  nations  had  advanced  but  little 
beyond  the  pastoral  stage.  During  the  following 
period  of  the  Dark  Ages  the  two  influences  work- 
ing for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  in  Western  Eu- 
rope were  the  Saracen  in  Spain  and  the  religious 
houses  in  the  other  countries.  The  Saracens  irri- 
gated and  tilled  with  untiring  industry.  They 
introduced  the  plants  of  Asia  and  Africa;  culti- 
vated rice,  cotton,  and  sugar,  and  covered  the 
rocks  of  Southern  Spain  with  fruitful  vines.  In 
general,  throughout  Western  Europe,  land  was 
cheap,  and  many  worthless  tracts  were  given  to 
the  Church.  In  some  of  the  religious  orders  la- 
bor with  the  hands  was  imposed  upon  the  mem- 
bers. They  studied  the  works  of  the  Roman 
writers  upon  agriculture,  and  soon  had  the  best 
cultivated  lands  in  those  countries  through  which 
their  influence  extended.  Charlemagne  encour- 
aged the  planting  of  vineyards  and  or- 
chards. On  the  whole,  the  Crusades  helped 
the  agriculture  of  Western  Europe.  In  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  Middle  Ages  the  people  of  the  low 
countries  of  Western  Europe  came  to  be  as  dis- 
tinguished for  their  agriculture  as  for  their  com- 
merce and  manufactures.  They  plowed  in  green 
crops;  the  people  of  Holland  developed  dairy- 
ing; the  Flemings  gained  the  reputation  of 
being  the  oldest  practical  farmers.  Also  in  the 
plain  of  Northern  Italy,  watered  by  the  Po,  agri- 
culture was  in  an  advanced  condition.  A 
large  part  of  it,  of  great  natural  fertility,  drew 
forth  the  praises  of  Polybius,  who  visited  it 
about  fifty  years  after  it  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans.  In  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries,  under  the  influence  of  irri- 
gation, the  region  became  a  garden,  supporting 
a  large  population  and  exporting  grain.  In  the 
England  of  the  same  period  the  agriculture 
showed  alternations  of  indolence  and  bustle,  of 
feasting  and  semi-starvation.  In  August,  1317, 
wheat  was  twelve  times  as  high  in  price  as  in  the 
following  September.  Rye  was  the  breadstuff  of 
the  peasantry.  Little  manure  was  used.  O.xen, 
not  horses,  were  used  for  teams.  In  the  four- 
teenth century  serfdom  disappeared  from  Eng- 
land, and  the  tenant  farmer  became  established. 
"Between  1389  and  1444  the  wages  of  agri- 
cultural laborers  doubled;  harvests  were  plenti- 
ful; beef,  mutton,  pork  becama  their  food; 
sumptuary  laws  against  extravagance  of  dress 
and  diet  attest  their  prosperity*  (Prothero). 
Laborers  without  food  could  earn  a  bushel  of 
wheat  in  two  days  and  a  half;  of  rye  in  a  day 
and  a  half. 

By  the  beginning  of  modern  history,  the 
fruitful  lands  of  Western  Asia  and  Southeast- 
ern Europe,  swept  by  wars  and  desolated  by  con- 
quest, had  been  placed  under  the  ban  of  the 
Turk.  The  conquest  of  the  Moors  in  Spain  and 
their  subsequent  expulsion  caused  an  injury  to 
the  agriculture  of  the  peninsula  which  has  not 
been  repaired.  The  discovery  of  the  New  World 
showed  two  grades  of  agriculture  carried  on  by 
those  who  had  never  seen  the  horse  and  were 
practically  without  domestic  animals.  Even  the 
careful  tillage  of  the  ancient  Peruvian  had  no 
influence  upon  Europe  and  little  upon  the  Am*r- 
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ica  of  succeeding  centuries.  The  great  contribu- 
tion of  America  to  the  world's  agriculture  was 
the  three  plants,  the  potato,  tobacco,  and  Indian 
corn  or  maize.  In  the  region  north  of  Mexico 
the  labor  of  planting  and  caring  for  the  scanty 
crops  was  performed  by  the  women,  who  broke 
the  ground  with  the  rudest  possible  implements. 

England.  In  the  sixteenth  century  agricul- 
ture in  England  became  more  profitable,  inclos- 
ures  were  made,  and  the  rights  of  common  were 
greatly  restricted.  Hops  were  introduced  from 
Holland.  Turned  from  the  former  wool  expor- 
tation, the  farmers  began  to  raise  wheat  in  large 
quantities  to  be  sent  out  of  the  country.  A 
law  in  the  middle  of  the  century  practically  pre- 
vented grain  exportation  and  turned  wheat 
lands  into  pasturage.  The  resulting  high  price 
of  food  and  the  destitution  on  the  part  of  labor- 
ers brought  another  reaction,  and  a  replowing 
of  grazing  lands.  The  sixteenth  century  saw  the 
end  of  the  villeinage.  In  1696,  laborers  without 
food  during  the  summer  months  worked  six  days 
for  a  bushel  of  wheat,  four  days  for  a  bushel  of 
rye,  and  three  and  one-half  days  for  a  bushel  of 
barley.  Gardening,  greatly  neglected  in  the  first 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  received  due 
attention  in  the  latter  part.  Deep  drainage,  too, 
bc^n  to  be  talked  about.  From  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century  to  the  nineteenth,  Eng- 
land looked  to  Flanders  for  the  perfection  of 
careful  tillage.  From  the  Flanders  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  Sir  Richard  Weston  brought  tiu*- 
nips  and  red  clover,  and  Arthur  Young  afterward 
called  him  a  greater  benefactor  than  Newton. 
By  the  end  of  the  century  turnips  and  clover 
were  extensively  cultivated  in  alternation  with 
wheat.  The  cultivation  of  grasses  was  begun 
in  this  century  with  the  introduction  of  peren- 
nial rye  grass.  White  clover  was  introduced  in 
1700,  and  timothy  and  orchard  grass  came  to 
England  from  America  about  1760.  The  eight- 
eenth century  saw  revolutions  in  English 
fanning.  One  came  when  Lord  Townsend  estab- 
lished the  Norfolk  system.  Under  this  .system 
of  first,  wheat;  second,  turnips;  third,  barley; 
fourth,  clover  and  grass,  one-half  of  the  land 
was  constantly  under  grain  crops  and  the  other 
under  cattle-grazing.  Large  numbers  of  sheep 
and  cattle  were  fattened  on  the  turnips,  and  the 
consumption  of  roots  on  the  land  increased  the 
yield  of  the  barley.  The  Norfolk  system  was  a 
success  from  the  beginning.  The  rental  of  certain 
farms  increased  fivefold,  and  farmers  in  special 
cases  made  handsome  fortunes.  Susceptible  of 
many  modifications,  it  has  bad  much  to  do  with 
the  improved  agriculture  of  England.  Beans, 
peas,  and  vetches  were  generally  grown,  often  in 
mixtures  with  wheat  or  oats.  Hemp  was  grown 
for  rope-making.  The  common  vegetables  were 
onions,  leeks,  mustard,  and  peas,  and  the  fruits 
were  apples,  grapes,  and  plums. 

Another  revolution  came  from  the  breeding  ex- 
periments of  Bakewell,  commenced  in  1750.  To 
mention  a  single  point,  it  had  taken  three  or  four 
years  to  prepare  sheep  for  the  market;  those 
bred  by  Bakewell  were  prepared  for  the  market 
in  two*  years.  Besides  making  a  reputation  and 
a  fortune  for  himself,  he  made  for  others  a  way 
since  followed  in  breieding.  Jethro  Tull,  whose 
book  on  Borse-hoeing  Hushandry  appeared  in 
1731,  was  almost  in  touch  with  the  methods  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  His  theory  was  that 
seeds  should  be  sowed  in  drills,  and  the  spaces 
between   the  drills   kept  thoroughly   cultivated. 


He  invented  a  drill  and  a  horse-hoe.  He  did  not 
succeed  in  obtaining  a  large  crop,  but  successful 
modifications  of  the  method  have  since  been 
made. 

North  America.  The  white  colonists  of  North 
America  had  much  to  discourage  them  as  agri- 
culturists; in  New  England  they  had  the  addi- 
tional drawbacks  of  long  winters  and  a  rocky 
soil.  The  colonists  in  Virginia  found  both  In- 
dian corn  and  tobacco,  the  latter  fitted  to 
become  an  article  of  export.  The  New  England 
settlers  brought  with  thera  English  modes  of 
farming.  From  the  Indians  they  learned  how 
to  raise  corn  (maize),  breaking  the  soil  with 
a  hoe  and  manuring  with  fish.  Corn  was  the 
great  product  to  be  depended  upon,  although 
other  grains  were  cultivated,  and  cattle  and 
sheep  increased  slowly,  fed  first  upon  the  native 
grass,  then  upon  timothy  specially  fitted  for 
New  England  soil. 

Potatoes  began  to  be  raised  in  the  first  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  The  southern  colonists, 
more  favored  by  nature,  made  less  actual  prog- 
ress than  those  of  the  North.  Even  as  late  as 
1790,  as  we  learn  from  Mc^taster's  History  of 
the  American  People,  little  progress  was  made. 
In  New  England  and  New  York,  as  well  as  far- 
ther south,  bams  were  small,  implements  rude, 
and  carts  more  common  than  wagons.  In 
Georgia  the  hoe  was  more  often  used  than  the 
plow;  in  Virginia  the  poor  whites  thrashed 
their  grain  by  driving  their  horses  over  it. 
Throughout  the  South  it  was  the  common  prac- 
tice to  grow  crops  without  rotation,  and  in  gen- 
eral manure  was  thrown  away.  A  little  later 
came  the  invention  of  the  cotton  gin  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  reign  of  cotton,  with  a  demand 
for  fresh  fields  and  a  disregard  of  careful  tillage. 
Early  in  the  century  the  importation  of  the 
Spanish  merino  sheep  changed  the  farming  of 
the  North  and  greatly  increased  the  production 
of  wool. 

The  Nineteenth  Century.  In  the  nineteenth 
century  the  progress  of  agriculture  was  pro- 
foundly affected  by  great  general  causes,  some  of 
which  exerted  a  world-wide  influence,  .\mong 
these  were :  ( 1 )  the  application  of  science  to  the 
improvement  of  agriculture;  (2)  the  revolution 
in  transportation  methods  through  the  use  of 
steam  power  on  land  and  sea;  (3)  tho  rapid 
opening  of  vast  areas  of  new  land  in  North  and 
South  America,  Australia,  and  Africa  to  settle- 
ment, cultivation,  and  grazing;  (4)  the  inven- 
tion and  extensive  use  of  labor-saving  machinery 
as  applied  to  agriculture;  (6)  the  abolition  of 
serfdom  and  slavery;  (6)  the  specialization  of 
agricultural  industries;  (7)  the  organization  of 
the  distribution  of  agricultural  products  and 
their  use  in  manufactures  in  accordance  with  the 
modern  business  principles  governing  the  or- 
ganization of  other  great  industries;  (8)  the  es- 
tablishment of  governmental  agencies  for  the 
promotion  of  agriculture;  (9)  the  voluntary 
cooperation  of  farmers  through  numerous  asso- 
ciations; and  (10)  the  wide  dissemination  of 
agricultural  information  through  books,  journals, 
public  documents,  and  farmers*  meetings.  Scien- 
tific studies  and  experiments  for  the  benefit  of 
agriculture  began  with  the  development  of  ag- 
ricultural chemistry  early  in  the  century.  The 
most  widespread  practical  result  of  the  investi- 
gations in  agricultural  chemistry  has  been  the 
extensive  use  of  a  large  number  of  forms  of  com- 
mercial fertilizers.    In  more  recent  years  a  wide 
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range  of  successful  research  on  behalf  of  agri- 
colture  has  been  developed  with  the  aid  of  the 
biological  sciences,  and  in  the  closing  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century  investigations  in  agricultural 
physics  assumed  great  importance.  The  marvel- 
ous success  of  scientific  effort,  largely  under  gOT- 
ernment  patronage,  as  applied  to  dairying  and 
the  suear-beet  industry, '  is  one  of  the  notable 
achievemeiits  of  that  century.  Organized  scien- 
tific research  for  the  benefit  of,  agriculture 
throui^  experiment  stations  and  kinged  insti- 
tutions has  become  a  regular  and  permanent 
agency  for  the  advancement  of  this  art.    See  Ao- 

BICULTIIBAL  EXPEBIMETTT  STATION;  AeBICUI.TUB^ 

DicPAiTMrNT  OF;  Cattu;;  Sheep,  etc. 

The  vital  interest  of  the  whole  commnnitr  in 
the  suooeas  of  agriculture  as  the  great  basal  tn- 
dustry  has  been  distinctly  recognized  during  the 
nineteenth  century  by  the  widespread  establish- 
ment of  governmental  agencies  for  its  promotion. 
Agriculture  has  now  a  definite  place  in  the  min- 
istries of  almost  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the 
globe.  In  Great  Britain  the  Government  fosters 
agricultural  interests  through  a  Board  of  Agri- 
culture. In  the  United  States  the  Federal 
Government  maintains  a  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, whose  chief  officer  has  bad  a  seat  in 
the  President's  Cabinet  since  1889  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agrit-ulture.  Many  of  the  States,  too, 
have  departments,  boards,  or  commissioners  of 
agriculture. 

AoBlcuLTUBAi,  Machinebt.  One  of  the  fea- 
tures of  the  agricultural  history  of  the  past  fifty 
years  has  been  the  extensive  introduction  of  ma- 
chinery. Sowing  machines,  cultivators,  and  all 
the  machines  that  displace  the  hoe  are  of  com- 
paratively recent  invention.  As  early  as  33  A.D., 
according  to  Pliny,  the  Ganls  used  a  cart  with 
projections  in  front  which  cut  or  tore  off  the 
Beads  of  grain;  but  until  recent  times  little  ef- 
fort was  made  to  invent  or  introduce  labor- 
saving  machinery,  owing  to  popular  prejudice. 
The  threshing  machine  was  not  invented  until 
1786,  and  though  an  attempt  was  made  early  in 
the  century  to  construct  reaping  machines,  but 
amall  success  was  won  until  the  time  of  Bell, 
Euasey,  and  McConniek.  (See  Rbapebs,  Reaf- 
IKO.)  In  the  hay  harvest,  horse  power  is  ap- 
plied by  means  of  the  mowing-machine,  the 
hay-tedder,  the  rake,  and  machines  for  loading 
and  unloading  the  hay.  Another  class  of  ma- 
chines, as,  for  exampliB,  the  one  for  threshing, 
deal  with  the  gathered  crops.  Tlie  use  of  a 
system  of  machinery  like  that  applied  to  dairy- 
ing has  made  great  changes  in  certain  lines 
of  agriculture.  From  horse  power,  too,  there 
has  been  a  partial  change  to  steam  power. 
About  the  year  1850  the  steam  plow  began  to 
be  used  in  England.  One  special  advantage 
in  the  minds  of  ICuglish  farmers  was  the  depth 
to  which  the  soil  could  be  turned;  moreover, 
the  engine  was  utilized  for  many  purposes  on 
the  large  estates.  The  great  advantage  of  steam 
farm  machinery  in  America  has  been  for  opera- 
tions like  that  of  threshing,  but  the  use  of  steam 
for  this  purpose  has  not  provwl  eapevially  eco- 
nomical. Inproved  farm  macliinery  in  America 
has  made  possible  the  rapid  settling  of  the  new 
States  and  the  successful  gathering  of  their 
immense  harvests.  See  Harvest  and  Har- 
vesting;    Fabu     Implements;      Implements, 

AoRICULTtrRAL;       THRBSHKNO       AND       THBESHLNO 

Machines;  Plow,  Plowing.  In  an  article  on 
the  progress  of  agriculture  in  the  United  States, 


Mr.  Q.  K.  Holmes,  of  the  DepartjneBt  of  Agri- 
culture, states  that  "the  amount  of  human  labor 
BOW  (1896)  required  to  produce  a  bushel  of 
wheat  from  beginning  to  end  is  on  an  average 
only  ten  minutes,  whereas  in  1830  the  time  was 
three  hours  and  three  minutes.  During  the  in- 
terval between  these  years  the  cost  of  the  human 
labor  required  to  produce  this  bushel  of  wheat 
declined  from  17%  cents  to  3%  cents.  In  the 
contrast  thus  presented  the  heavy,  clumsy  plow 
of  the  day  was  used  in  1830;  the  seel  was 
sown  by  hand  and  was  harrowed  into  the 
ground  by  the  drawing  of  bushes  over  it;  the 
grain  was  cut  with  sickles,  hauled  to  a  bam,  and 
some  time  before  the  following  spring  was 
thrashed  with  flails;  the  winnowing  was  done 
with  a  sheet  attached  to  rods,  on  which  the  graia 
was  placed  with  a  shovel  and  then  tossed  up  aBd 
down  by  two  men  until  the  wind  had  blown  out 
the  chaff.  In  the  latter  year,  on  the  contrary, 
the  ground  was  plowed  and  pulverized  with 
the  same  operation  by  a  disk  plow;  the  seed 
was  sown  with  a  BMchanical  seeder  drawB 
by  horses;  the  reaping,  thrashing,  and  sacking 
of  the  wheat  were  done  with  the  combined  reaper 
and  thrasher  drawn  by  horses,  and  then  the 
wheat  was  ready  to  haul  to  the  granary." 

System  in  Fakming.  There  is  a  movement  in 
agriculture  to  provide  for  local  demands,  to  take 
advantage  of  grooving  centres  of  population,  to 
strive  for  excellence  and  exact  system  in  place 
of  haphazard  methods.  The  evaporator  has 
broadened  the  fruit  market.  The  canning  indus- 
try has  utilized  fruits  and  vegetables  ai^  saved 
the  agricultural  balances  in  sections.  Cold 
storage,  rapid  transportation,  and  the  refriger- 
ator car  have  reduced  risks  and  short«ed 
apparent  distances.  New  Zealand  is  in  the  mar- 
kets of  London.  Canada  and  the  United  States 
have  a  profitable  apple  trade  with  England.  Hie 
expenses  of  transportation  have  been  reduced  to 
a  fraction  of  the  previous  cost,  and  thus  tlie 
wheat  lands  of  Dakota  have  been  laid  alongside 
those  of  both  New  England  and  old  En^ud, 
with  gain  for  the  one  and  with  loss  for  the 
others.  In  dairying  there  has  been  one  of  the 
triumphs  of  recent  agriculture.  Specialization, 
with  scientific  method  and  im]>roved  machinery, 
has  brought  excellence  without  destructioB  of  the 
market.  Dairy  products,  in  eoatrast  with  others, 
are  higher  than  they  were  fifty  years  ago.  Car- 
ried on  largely  as  cooperative  undertakings, 
creameries  and  cheese  factories  (see  Dairthw) 
have  increased  in  Europe  and  America.  A  large 
industry  in  England,  dairying  on  the  oofiperativ« 
basis  has  been  on  the  increase  in  France.  The 
Netherlands,  famous  for  its  eareful  aa'icultar& 
is  a  leading  dairy  country.  Swrtzenand  and 
Canada  export  large  quantities  of  cheese.  Den- 
mark no  longer  competes  for  the  wheat  trade, 
but  has  become  one  of  the  most  successful  of 
dairy  countries,  exporting  immense  quantities  of 
high  grade  butter  to  Blngland. 

America  in  Recent  Times.  The  past  fifty 
years  have  been  a  period  of  careful  eultivatioB, 
though  with  many  exceptions,  in  America.  Thor- 
ough drainage  and  deep  plowing,  established  in 
England,  have  been  also  made  American.  A 
great  variety  of  commercial  fertilisers  are 
widely  used.  In  the  United  States  alone  it  is 
estimated  that  about  2,000,000  tons  are  annually 
consumed.  (See  Mani'bes.)  The  storing  of 
green  crops  in  silos  has  become  common.  A 
great  amount  of  intelligent  work  has  been  given 
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io  secuiruig  plants  and  trees  suited  to  local  con- 
ditions in  (UiTerent  climates.  Numerous  varie- 
ties of  all  sorts  of  cultivated  plants  have  been 
obtained  through  selection  and  otherwise,  and 
ia  this  way  the  areas  devoted  to  different  crops 
h»Te  been  greatly  extended.  In  the  vicinity  of 
the  large  cities  market  gardening  has  beM  a 
profitable  branch  of  agriculture,  and  has  been 
the  enfaninatioB  of  careful  cultivation.  Some- 
what similar  to  it  has  been  an  industry  which 
has  developed  in  the  United  States  under  the 
name  of  "truck  farming,"  and  is  carried  'on  in 
places  remote  from  markets.  A  large  part  of 
the  vegetables  consumed  in  the  large  American 
cities  come  from  places  from  600  to  1600  miles 
distant.  According  to  a  census  bulletin,  issued 
in  1891,  in  the  United  States,  upward  of  $100,- 
000,000  of  capital  is  invested  in  this  industry; 
600,000  acres  are  given  to  it,  more  than  230,000 
persons  are  emploj-ed,  and  the  annual  return  is 
$76,000,000.  The  South  Atlantic  SUtes  are 
largely  interested  in  "truck  farming,"  which, 
nn&T  favorable  conditions,  is  generally  very 
profitable.  Other  forms  of  special  agricultural 
industries  which  have  made  great  progress  in 
recent  years  are  the  breeding  of  animals,  fruit 
culture,  poultry  raising,  and  bee-keeping. 

Cottonseed,  formerly  considered  very  largely 
a  waste  product,  is  now  utilized  in  a  variety  oi 
forms,  and  adds  largely  to  the  value  of  the  cotton 
crop.  Not  only  large  quantities  of  oil  are  made 
from  this  seed,  but  also  oil  cake  and  meal  for 
feeding  stuffs  and  fertilizers.  Even  the  hulls  of 
cotton  are  used  for  fertilizers,  cattle  food,  fuel, 
and  paper-making. 

In  speaking  of  the  agriculture  of  the  United 
States,  besides  branches  touched  upon,  reference 
should  be  made  to  tobacco,  which  is  grown 
widely;  to  the  sugar-cane,  grown  chiefly  on  the 
alluvial  lands  of  the  Mississippi;  to  rice,  grown 
profitably  in  the  lowlands  of  certain  Southern 
States;  to  the  tropical  and  sub-tropical  products 
of  Florida  and  California,  and  to  the  immense 
flocks  and  herds  of  the  "ranches"  in  the  mountain 
region  and  on  the  great  plains  of  the  western 
half  of  the  continent. 

In  the  West,  since  1880,  irrigation  has  been 
employed  on  a  large  scale  in  an  attempt  to  re- 
claim land  within  the  arid  belt,  a  region  extend- 
ing from  the  centre  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  to 
the  furthermost  Pacific  Coast  range  of  moun- 
tains. In  that  region  of  scanty  rainfall,  at  pres- 
ent approximately  10.000,000  acres  are  irrigated, 
upon  which  crops  valued  at  $100,000,000  a  year 
are  grown.  Under  the  National  Reclamation  Act 
reservoirs  are  being  constructed  which  will  pro- 
vide water  for  more  than  1,000,000  acres,  and  irri- 
gation is  also  being  extended  by  private  enter- 
prise. Moreover,  improved  methods  of  cultivation 
are  making  it  possible  to  grow  crops  by  "dry 
farming"  {i.e.,  without  irrigation)  on  thousands 
of  acres,  until  recently  cons^idered  irreclaimable. 
The  success  of  irrigation  in  the  West  has  led  to  a 
movement  in  the  liumid  region  to  reclaim  large 
areas  of  unproductive  land  by  drainage,  and  the 
National  Government  isheginningtoassiat  in  these 
enterprises.     See  ImtioATioN;  Abtesian  Well. 

Other  Cocntbies.  In  Europe  the  cultivation 
of  the  sugar-beet  has  become  a  prominent  industry 
in  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  France,  and  Rus- 
sia, and  of  some  importance  in  Belgium  and  the 
Netherlands.  Germany  grows  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  product,  and  the  four  countries  more 
than  nine-tenths  of  it.    The  vine  is  of  importance 


in  all  the  Mediterranean  region  and  in  favored 
localities  like  those  along  the  German  Rhine, 
where  vineyards  have  given  an  average  net  re- 
turn of  more  than  $100  per  acre.  Italy  gives  to 
the  vine  9,000,000  acres,  and  France,  with  lowest 
acreage  in  189 1, and  larger  before  and  since, gives 
on  an  average  6,000,000  acres.  France,  also  dat- 
ing its  progress  from  the  Revolution,  has  become 
one  of  the  richest  of  agricultural  countries,  and 
previous  to  1874  was  the  greatest  wheat  produc- 
ing country  of  the  world.  It  is  noted  for  its 
small  farms  and  thrifty  agricultural  class,  more 
than  half  of  whom  are  land  owners.  Germany, 
the  greatest  pOtato-producing  country  of  the 
world,  is  also  a  country  of  varied  agricultural 
production.  Austria-Hungary,  only  about  half  a 
century  from  serfdom,  has  a  government  that  fos- 
ters agriculture,  and  presents  the  sharp  contrasts 
illiLstrated  by  the  steam  cultivator  on  large  es- 
tates and  the  wooden  plow  on  small  farms.  Rus- 
sia, only  thirty  years  from  serfdom,  shows  agri- 
cultural methods  in  sharp  contrast  with  an  im- 
mense agricultural  production. 

The  garden  of  Italy  is  the  Lombard  plain^ 
with  its  more  than  1,600,000  acres  of  irrigated 
land  and  its  careful  systems  of  cultivation.  Be- 
sides large  crops  of  wheat,  maize,  grapes,  and 
olives,  Italy  produces  great  quantities  of  lemons 
and  oranges,  and  has  more  than  half  a  million 
people  engaged  in  raising  silkworms.  In  Spain, 
despite  vines,  oranges,  olives,  and  the  possibili- 
ties of  irrigation  and  a  succession  of  crops,  ag- 
riculture looks  backward  to  the  time  of  the 
Moor. 

China,  with  an  agriculture  unchanged  from 
legendary  times,  and  India  are  countries  in 
which  rude  implements  are  overbalanced  by  irri- 
gation and  garden-like  cultivation.  With  rice 
as  a  principal  food  product,  they  support  a  dense 
population,  have  a  great  variety  of  crops,  and 
are  increasing  factors  in  computing  the  world'a 
supply. 

Egypt,  under  the  guidance  of  England,  is  pro- 
ducing great  amounts  of  sugar  and  a  high  grade- 
cotton. 

Australasia  has  already  developed  beyond  the- 
pastoral  stage,  and  besides  cattle  and  sheep  is- 
exporting  dairy  and  other  products.  In  Souths 
America,  the  Argentine  Republic  is  an  important 
factor  in  the  world's  agricultural  market,  with 
its  wheat,  wool,  cattle,  and  wine;  and  Brazil 
holds  a  leading  place  in  the  production  of  coffee. 
In  Central  America,  including  Mexico,  the  rais- 
ing of  cattle  and  sheep  has  become  a  large  in- 
d^try,  and  the  exports  of  coffee,  cocoa,  and 
bananas  are  important.  The  West  Indies  and 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  produce  large  qtumtities  of 
cane  sugar. 

The  following  table,  prepared  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  John  Hyde,  statistician  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  shows  the 
amount  of  the  principal  agricultural  producta- 
of  different  countries  for  the  year  1900.  Al- 
though these  returns  are  not  complete  for  all 
the  countries,  they  furnish  interesting  data  re- 
garding the  relative  agricultural  production  of 
different  regions.  Of  the  world's  wheat  crop  of 
about  2613  million  bushels,  the  United  States 
produces  nearly  one-fifth.  The  other  chief  wheat 
growing  countries  are  Russia,  France,  Austria- 
Hungary,  India,  Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  and  the 
Argentine  Republic.  The  United  States  produces 
three-fourths  of  the  world's  maize  crop  of  2825 
million  bushels,  and  more  than  one-half  of  the 
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crop  of  7535  million  pounds  of  cotton.  Russia 
leads  the  world  in  the  production  of  rye,  oats, 
and  barley,  and  in  the  yield  of  potatoes  it  is 
surpassed  by  Germany  only.  Australia,  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic,  Russia,  and  the  United  States 
are  the  chief  wool  growing  countries.  Outside  of 
the  United  States  most  of  the  cotton  is  grown  in 
India,  China,  and  Egypt.  Tobacco  is  an  impor- 
tant crop  in  Austria-Hungary,  Mexico,  Japan, 
Germany,  and  France. 


AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS  OP  THE  WORLD,  1900. 
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Bibliography.  Only  a  few  works  on  agricul- 
ture have  come  down  to  us  from  ancient  litera- 
ture. Among  these  the  most  important  are: 
Hesiod,  Works  and  Days;  Cato,  De  Re  Rustica; 
Varro,  Rerum  Rusticarum,  Libri  III.;  Vergil, 
Qeorgics;  Pliny,  Vatural  History;  Palladius,  De 
JEe  Rustica.  The  modern  literature  begins  with 
P.  Crescenzi,  a  Bolognese,  who  at  the  beginning 


of  the  fourteenth  century  wrote  his  Ruralium 
Commodorum,  Libri  XII.  The  first  English 
book  on  agriculture  is  Sir  Anthony  Fitzherbcrt's 
The  Soke  of  Husbandrie  (London,  1523).  Be- 
tween that  time  and  the  year  1800  some  200 
British  authors  wrote  on  agricultural  topics. 
Among  their  works  are  Tusser,  Five  Hundred 
Points  of  Good  Husbandry,  etc.  (1573)  ;  J.  Morti- 
mer, The  Whole  Art  of  Husbandry  (London, 
1807)  i  J.Tull,  Horse-hoeing  Husbandry  (liondon, 
1829)  ;  A.  Young,  Annals  of  Agriculture  (Lon- 
don, 1813).  In  the  United  States  few  books 
on  agriculture  were  published  prior  to  1800. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  J.  Eliot, 
Agricultural  Essays  (Boston,  1760)  ;  S.  Deane, 
Kew  England  Farmer,  or  Georgical  Dictionary 
( Portland,  1797 )  ;  B.  Vaughan,  Rural  Socra- 
tes (Hallowell,  1800).  During  the  ninete^ith 
century  the  number  of  English  and  American 
works  on  agfriculture  greatly  increased,  and 
not  only  did  the  general  treatises  become 
more  thorough  and  scientific,  but  also  a  large 
amount  of  valuable  literature  on  special  sub- 
jects was  published.  Only  a  few  books  of  more 
general  importance  will  be  mentioned  here:  J. 
C.  Loudon,  Encyclopeedia  of  Agriculture  (Lon- 
don, 1825)  ;  J.  C.  Morton,  A  Cyclopaedia  of  Agri- 
culture (London,  1850-52)  ;  Handbook  of  the 
Farm  (London,  1868)  ;  J.  Periam,  The  American 
Encyclop<edia  of  Agriculture  (Chicago,  1881)  ; 
L.  H.  Bailey,  Rural  Science  Series  (New  York, 
1895-1901)  ;  Bailey  and  Miller,  Encyclopaedia  of 
American  Horticulture,  4  volumes  (New  York, 
1900-02) ;  J.  E.  T.  Rogers,  History  of  Agriculture 
and  Prices  in  England  (Oxford,  1882)  ;  R.  E.  Pro- 
thero.  The  Pioneers  and  Progress  of  English 
Farming  (London,  1880)  ;  H.  Stephens,  Book  of 
the  Farm  (London,  1855);  R.  Wallace,  Farm 
Live  Stock  of  Great  Britain  (Edinburgh,  1886)  ; 
India  in  1887  (London,  1888)  ;  Farming  Indus- 
tries of  Cape  Colony  (London,  1896)  ;  The  Rural 
Economy  and  Agriculture  of  Australia  and  West 
Zealand  (London,  1891)  ;  E.  B.  Voorhees,  First 
Principles  of  Agriculture  (Boston,  1896)  ;  Ferti- 
lizers (New  York,  1898);  L.  H.  Bailey.  The- 
Principles  of  Agriculture  (New  York,  1898)  ; 
W.  P.  Brooks,  Agriculture  (Springfield,  Mass., 
1901).  Manures:  J.  Harris,  Talks  on  Manures 
(New  York,  1878)  ;  C.  M.  Aikman,  Manures  and 
the  Principles  of  Manuring  (London,  1899)  ;  P. 
W.  Sempers,  Manures:  Hoic  to  Make  and  How 
to  Use  Them  (Philadelphia,  1893).  Chemistky 
OF  AOBICULTURE :  P.  H.  Storer,  Agriculture  in 
Some  of  its  Relations  to  Chemistry  (New  York, 
1 897 ) .  Farm  Crops  and  Soils  :  F.  H.  King,  The 
Soil,  Rural  Science  Series  (New  York,  1895)  ; 
W.  Fream,  Rothamsted  Experiments  in  Wheat, 
Barley,  and  Grass  Lands  (London,  1888)  ;  J. 
P.  Roberts,  On  the  Fertility  of  the  Land,  Rural 
Science  Series  (New  York,  1897)  ;  S.  W.  John- 
son, How  Crops  Grow  (New  York,  1868;  London, 
1869)  ;  How  Crops  Feed  (New  York,  1870).  Stock 
Breeding:  M.  Miles,  Stock  Breeding  (New  York 
1878).  Feeding  of  Animals:  H.  Stewart, 
Shepherd's  Manual  (New  York,  1878) ;  H.  P. 
Armsby,  Manual  of  Cattle  Feeding  (New  York, 
1890)  ;  W.  A.  Henry,  Feeds  and  Feeding  (Mad- 
ison, Wis.,  1808)  ;  J.  H.  Jordan,  The  Feeding  of 
Animals  (New  York  and  London,  1901). 
Dairying:  H.  Wing,  Milk  and  Its  Products, 
Rural  Science  Series  (New  York,  1896)  ;  J.  W. 
Decker,  Cheese  Making  (Columbus,  Ohio,  1900). 
Drainage:  F.  H.  King,  Irrigation  and  Drainage, 
Rural  Science  Series  (New  York,  1899)  ;  Physics 
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of  Agriculture  (^ladison,  Wia.,  1901);  M. 
Miles,  Land  Drainage  (New  York,  1897)  ;  G.  E. 
Waring,  Jr.,  The  Report  of  the  Massachusetts 
Drainage  Commission  (Newport,  R.  I.,  1886)  ; 
Sewerage  and  Land  Drainage  (New  York,  1889)  ; 
Draining  for  Pro/it  and  Draining  for  Health 
(New  York,  1867).  Histoby  of  Aobiculti-re: 
G.  Rawlinson,  Ancient  Egypt  (London,  1887)  ; 
C.  G.  B.  Daubeny,  Lectures  on  Roman  Husbandry 
(Oxford,  1857)  ;  C.  W.  Hoskyns,  Short  Inquiry 
into  the  History  of  Agriculture  (London,  1849)  ; 
R.  C.  Flint.  One  Hundred  Years'  Progress,  Re- 
port Department  of  Agriculture  (Washington, 
1872).  For  further  information,  the  publica- 
tions of  the  State  boards  of  agriculture,  agricul- 
tural experiment  stations,  and  the  reports  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  espe- 
cially the  Experiment  Station  Record,  Farmers' 
Bulletins,  and   Year-books. 

In  the  United  States,  the  British  Empire,  and 
most  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  numerous  agri- 
cultural journals  are  published.  Among  the  most 
important  are  the  following :  The  Uxited  States. 
The  American  Agriculturist  ( New  York )  ;  The 
American  Garden  (New  York)  ;  Breeder's  Ga- 
zette (Chicago)  ;  The  Cultivator  and  Country 
Gentleman  (Albany)  ;  The  Florida  Agriculturist 
(Deland,  Fla.)  ;  Hoard's  Dairyman  (Fort  At- 
kinson, Wis.)  ;  Experiment  Station  Record 
(Washington);  Pacific  Rural  Press  (San  Fran- 
cisco) ;  Rural  New  Yorker  (New  York)  ;  South- 
ern Planter  (Richmond,  Va.) ;  Wallaces'  Farmer 
(Des  Moines,  la.).  Great  Britain.  The  Agn 
cultural  Ga::ette  (London)  ;  Farmer's  Gazette 
(Dublin)  ;  Field,  Farm,  and  Garden  (London)  ; 
Farm  and  Home  (London)  ;  Gardeners'  Chron- 
icle (London).  Canada.  Journal  of  Agriculture 
and  Horticulture  (Montreal)  ;  Canadian  Horti- 
culturist (Toronto).  France.  Journal  d' Agri- 
culture Pratique  (Paris)  ;  La  Semaine  Agricolc 
(Paris);  Revue  Horticolc  (Marseilles).  Ger- 
MANT.  Deutsche  Landtrirtschaftliche  Pressr 
(Berlin)  ;  Fiihling's  Landwirtshaftliche  Zeitung 
(Leipzigi;  JfoZfcprei-^et tunp  (Hildesheim).  Aus- 
tria. Osterreichisches  Landwirtschaftlichcs 
Wochenblatt  (Vienna).  Italy.  Bollctino  di 
Xotizie  Agrarie  (Rome).  Denmabk.  Land- 
mands  Blade  (Copenhagen) .  Australia.  Agri- 
cultural Gazette  of  .Veic  South  Wales  (Sydney)  ; 
(Queensland  Agricultural  Journal  (Brisbane)  ; 
Journal  of  Agriculture  and  Industry  of  South 
Australia  (Adelaide). 

AOBICITLTXrilE,  U.'»ited  States  Depart- 
UENT  OF.  The  department  was  established  as  a 
separate  branch  of  the  government  in  1862.  It 
grew  out  of  a  voluntary  distribution  of  seeds, 
begun  by  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  in  1836. 
In  1839,  Congress  made  an  appropriation  of 
SI  000  "to  be  taken  from  the  Patent  Office  fund 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and  distributing 
seeds,  prosecuting  agricultural  investigations, 
and  procuring  agricultural  statistics."  Small 
amounts  were  thus  drawn  from  that  fund  annu- 
ally (except  in  1840,  1841,  and  1846)  up  to  1854, 
when  the  whole  amount  was  reimbursed  and  a 
separate  appropriation  was  made  for  the  agricul- 
tural work  of  the  Patent  Office.  That  year  an 
entomologist  was  employed,  and  in  1855  a  chem- 
ist and  a  botanist  were  added  to  the  staff,  and  a 
propagating  garden  was  begun.  After  separa- 
tion from  the  Patent  Office,  the  chief  officer  of  the 
department  was  styled  Commissioner  of  Agricul- 
ture. He  was  not  a  member  of  the  President's 
cabinet  until  1889,  when  he  became  Secretary 


of  Agriculture.  The  first  commissioner  was 
Isaac  Ne^vton  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  first  sec- 
retary, Norman  J.  Colnian  of  Missouri,  who  was 
also  the  last  commissioner.  The  succeeding  sec- 
retaries have  been  Jeremiah  M.  Rusk  of  Wiscon- 
sin, J.  Sterling  Morton  of  Nebraska,  and  James 
Wilson  of  Iowa.  The  department  is  situated  in 
the  city  of  Washington,  in  a  beautiful  park  of 
thirty-five  acres,  between  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution and  the  Washington  Monument,  but  is  at 
present  inadequately  housed.  As  defined  in  the 
act  of  establishment,  the  duties  of  the  depart- 
ment are,  "to  acquire  and  diffuse  among  the 
people  of  the  L'nited  States  useful  information 
on  subjects  connected  with  agriculture  in  the 
most  general  and  comprehensive  sense  of  that 
word,  and  to  procure,  propagate,  and  distribute 
among  the  people  new  and  valuable  seeds  and 
plants."  With  the  progress  of  agricultural  sci- 
ence, scientific  branches  have  been  added,  until 
the  department  has  become  one  of  the  greatest 
scientific  establishments  in  the  world.  Its  ad- 
ministrative functions  also  have  been  materially 
enlarged  in  recent  years.  In  1884,  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  was  organized,  and  in  1888, 
the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations.  ( See  Aoricul- 
TURAL  Experiment  Station.)  In  1891,  the 
Weather  Bureau  was  transferred  from  the  War 
Department  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  in  1901  a  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  was 
established  by  combining  several  divisions  whose 
work  related  to  plants.  At  the  same  time 
Bureaus  of  Soils,  Forestry,  and  Chemistry  were 
created  to  take  the  place  of  divisions  with  the 
same  names.  The  department  issues  a  great 
variety  of  popular,  technical,  and  scientific 
publications.  The  J'ear-6oofc  (edition  600,- 
000  copies)  and  the  series  of  Farmers'  Bulletins 
are  distributed  gratis,  largely  through  members 
of  Congress.  A  monthly  list  of  publications  is 
sent  free  to  all  applicants.  Other  publications 
are  issued  in  limited  editions  for  libraries,  agri- 
cultural colleges,  and  experiment  stations,  sci- 
entific institutions,  and  persons  co6perating  in 
the  work  of  the  department;  they  are  also  sold 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents.  Periodical 
publications  of  the  department  are  the  Experi- 
ment Station  Record,  Slonthlu  Weather  Review, 
and  The  Crop  Reporter.  In  1905  the  department 
issued  1072  different  publications;  the  total  num- 
ber of  copies  was  nearly  12..500,000.  For  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1906,  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  department  was  $6,162,690,  exclusive 
of  $720,000  for  the  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions. 

The  present  organization  and  main  lines  of 
work  of  the  department  are  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table: 

ORGANIZATION  AND  WORK  OP  TJNITKD  STATES 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AQRICTJLTURE,  1902. 


Division. 

Scientific  and  Tech. 
nical  Worit. 

AdmlnlstratiTe 
Work. 

Oppicb  op  thi 
Secbitart. 

Snpervlsion    of    all 
public  bitBineee  re- 
lating to  tlie  agri- 
cultural    Indnstry; 
appointment     and 
supervleion  of  De- 
partment    offlcerg 
and       employees ; 
care  of  Department 
grounds,  buildings, 
supplies  and  other 
property. 
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Oboahicatioh  and  Wobs  or  xaa  Uhitsd  BTAiaa  Dvast- 
■an  or  AaucuLTCiB,  1902.  —  (CoaMniuit). 


Division. 


WCATHIB  BOBKAU 


BnRBAU  OP  AsmAL 

ISDDaTBT. 


BUKEAU  OP  PLAHT 

Insdstbt. 


BcniBAD  op  Cbbm- 

UTBT. 


BlTUAC  OP  SOEU. 


OPFICE  OPEXPERI- 

KENT    Stations. 


TOBBBT  SBBTICB. 


Scientifle  and  Teeb 
■ical  Work. 


Rewatcbea  In  ell 
matology  and  me- 
teorology. 


Reeearehea  on  ani- 
mal diaeaeeg.  In 
cltidine  chemical. 
biirU'rlologlcal  and 
ro^Io^cal  Invest! 
gationa. 

lovestiKaiioni  ti 
d  a  1  r  y  i  u  IP,  auunal 
breediDg  and 
leediag. 


Rraearche*  in  vco- 
nouilc  botany;  col 
lection  and  main- 
tenance of  National 
Heri>ariiun  ;  parity 
and  vitality  teats  of 
seeds. 

Researcbes  on  pby»- 
iologyand  dlieases 
of  plants;  plant 
breuding. 

Researches  on  the 
natural  history, 
geographical  dis- 
tribution, anil  ulili 
zation  of  ^asMs 
and  forage  plants 

Investigation  on  va- 
rieties of  fmitB, 
with  special  refer- 
ence to  their  adap- 
tability to  varions 
soils  and  climates. 

Collection  of  seeds 
and  plants  from 
foreign  countrie*» 
for  leeUng  at  the 
State  agncaltaral 
experiment  sta- 
Itone. 

Testing  and  propa- 
gating economic 
plants. 

Researches  in  agri- 
enltiiral  chemistry, 
especially  on  food8. 
sugar-  producinf! 
plants,  fertilizers, 
soils,  materials  for 
road  making,meth 
ods  of  analysis,  etc 

Inveclij^ition,  sur- 
vey aiid  ninjiping 
of  soils  ;  studios  in 
agricultural  phys- 
ics ;  investisatinnc 
in  curing  and  fer- 
menting tobacco. 

Collection  anil  dis- 
senilnationof  infor- 
mation regarding 
luricultnral  educa- 
tion and  research 
in  the  United  States 
and  a))road.  In- 
vcstigationson 
food  and  nutrition 
of  man  and  on  Ir- 
rigation, drainage, 
and  farm  mechanics 

ResearcheB  on  uatu- 
ral  bistory ,  and  util- 
isation of  forebts. 


Admlnistntive 
Work. 


Forecasting  weath- 
er; warning  against 
storms  and  floods: 
maintenance  and 
operation  of  sea- 
coast  telegraph 
lines  and  collection 
and  transmission 
of  marine  intelli- 
gence. 

Inspection  of  im- 
port and  export 
animals  and  vessels 
for  their  transpor- 
tation; supervision 
of  Interstate  move- 
ment of  cattle  and 
inspection  of  live 
Block  and  their 
prodncta  slanghter- 
ed  for  food  con- 
sumption. 


Pnrcluwe  and  dis- 
trilMitlon  of  seeds, 
largely  ttirongh 
memlKrs  of  Con- 
gress. 


Care  of  Department 
park  and  conserva- 
tories. Manage- 
ment of  Arlington 
Expert  mental 
Farm 

laspecUoo  of  Im- 
ported food 
prod  acts. 


Sopervislon  of  ex- 
penditures of  agri- 
cultural experi- 
ment stations  In 
the  United  States; 
maintenance  of  ex- 
p(,'rtmcnt  stations 
in  Alaska,  Hawaii, 
and  Torto  Rico. 


Management  of 
forests  to  demon- 
8 1  rate  economic 
possibilities  of  ra- 
tional treatment. 
Control  of  National 
forest  reserves  and 
economic  nianngo 
ment  of  forests 


Division. 


Bdbbao  or  Bnaaai- 
CAL  BoBvwr 


BtnBAU    OP  Kht»- 

BOUMT 


Orricft    or    Public 
Road  iNQmaias. 


Divisioa  or  Pobli 

OATIOBS. 


BotBAe  or 

BTATJSTiaS. 


Beisntifle  and  Teeb- 
Bical  Work. 


Adminrntiaiifo 
Work. 


Raseaicbss  on  no- 
grapliic  distribu- 
tion of  animals  and 
plants ;  mapping  of 
Ufs  somas ;  studies 
of  food  kabiU  -of 
birds    and    mam- 


Tks  rsRidatiaa  sf 
ttis  Intrsdoction 
of  American  or 
foreign  birds  or 
anunls  In  loeali- 
tiea  where  tfaey 
have  not  heretofore 
existed.  Protection 
of  nuns  by  control 
of  btarstata  trade. 


Bsssarchss  on  life 
history  and  geo- 
graphic  distribu- 
tioB  of  Insects,  sad 
oil  means  of  repres- 
sion of  injurioiu 
insects.  Investiga- 
tk«s  in  apienltnre 
and  asrieattnre. 

Collection  and  dis- 
aemlimtion  of  Infor- 
matioo  regarding 
road  management: 
experiments  in  road 
making. 


Editiag  of  Depart-  Supervision  of  Eka- 
ment  publicakions, ;  partment  priotiiig 
especially  thel  and  Ulnstratiaas : 
Tear-book.  diatribotion  of  pub- 

llcationB. 


CoUeotloa  and  dis- 
semiuasion  of  agri- 
culkural  statistics, 
espenially  monthly 
crop  reports  for 
the  United  States. 
Studies  of  agri- 
cultural snpply  and 
demand  in  foreign 
coimtries. 


ACKBIOBNTinf  (I.At.  name  for  the  Gk. 
AKpdyac,  AkraffOi).  The  modem  Girgenti,  a 
cown  on  the  southern  coast  of  Sieily,  in  lat.  37* 
17'  N.,  and  long.  13"  28'  E.,  founded  by  a  colony 
from  Gela  (582  B.C.),  and,  in  the  earlier  ages, 
one  of  the  most  important  places  in  the  island. 
During  the  sixth  and  fifth  centuries  B.C.,  under 
rarious  rulers,  among  them  the  tyrant  Phalaris, 
it  rose  to  great  power  and  splendor,  having  a 
population  of  200,000.  It  was  utterly  destroyed 
by  the  Carthaginians  (405  B.C.),  and  it  never 
fully  recovered.  In  the  course  of  the  Punic  Wars, 
it  was  compelled  to  submit  to  the  Romans.  From 
825  to  1086  A.D.  it  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
Saracens,  from  whom  it  was  conquered  by  Count 
Roger  Guiscard.  The  modern  Girgenti  had  { 1901 ) 
25,024  inhabitants,  and  is  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  the  same  name.  The  ancient  walls 
can  still  be  traced,  and  there  are  a  number  of 
picturesque  remains  of  temples  and  other  build- 
ings of  the  Greek  period.  The  best  preserved 
are  the  temple  of  Concoi-d  and  the  so-ealled  tem- 
ple of  Hera  Lacinia ;  the  largest  is  the  unfinished 
temple  of  Zeus. 

ACKKHEONT  (Lat.  Agrimonia,  for  Gk.  apyr. 
ftiMti,  argemuHe,  a  kind  of  poppy).  A  genus  of 
plants  of  the  natural  order  Rosacese.  'uie  com- 
mon agrimony  (Agritnonia  eupaioria)  is  a  native 
of  Great  Britain  and  parts  of  Europe,  and  also 
is  found  in  the  United  States,  growing  in  bor- 
ders of  fields,  on  waysides,  etc.  It  has  an  up- 
right habit,  attains  a  height  of  two  feet  or  more, 
and  has  interruptedly  pinnate  leaves,  with  the 
leaflets  serrate  and  downy  beneath.     The  flowers 
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are  small  and  yellow,  in  close  racemes.  The 
whole  plant  has  a  pleasant,  slightly  aromatic 
smell,  and  is  bitter  and  styptic.  A  decoction  of 
it  is  used  as  a  gargle;  the  dried  leaves  form  a 
kind  of  herb  tea,  luid  the  root  has  some  celeb- 
rity as  a  vermifuge.  Very  similar  to  this  is 
Agriraonia  parviflora,  a  native  of  Virginia,  the 
Carolinas,  etc.,  which  has  a  very  agreeable  fra- 
grance. 

AOSTPTA.     See  under  Hebod. 

AGBIFFA,  He.-?ricus  Cokneltus ( 1486-1535) . 
A  cosmopolitan  physician,  philosopher,  and  writ- 
er, whose  genius  and  learning  had  a  tinge  of 
quackery.  He  was  born  at  Cologne,  September 
14,  1486.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  he  was  sent 
by  Emperor  Maximilian  on  a  diplomatic  mission 
to  Pans.  At  twenty-three,  he  was  teaching  the- 
ology at  l»le,  in .  the  Franche-Comt4.  Here  he 
attacked  the  monks,  who  replied  with  an  accusa- 
tion of  heresy.  In  1510,  he  reentered  the  diplo- 
matic service,  and  the  next  year  he  attended, 
as  theologian,  the  schismatic  Council  of  Pisa. 
In  1515,  he  lectured  at  Pavia,  where  he  received 
s  doctor's  degree  in  law  and  medicine:  then, 
after  some  years  in  diplomatic  service,  he  became 
involved  once  more  in  controversy  with  the 
Church,  for  his  bold  defense  at  Metz  of  a  woman 
accused  of  witchcraft.  Ho  practiced  medicine  at 
Geneva,  Fribourg,  and  Lyons,  and,  under  pres- 
sure of  poverty,  composed  a  keen  Latin  satire 
on  the  existent  state  of  science,  A  Declamation 
on  the  Uncertainty  and  Vanity  of  the  Hciencea 
and  Arts,  amd  on  the  Excellence  of  the  Word  of 
Ood  (De  Incrrtitudine  et  Vanitate  Scientiarum, 
etc.)  (1527),  which  furnished  new  occasion  for 
malicious  accusation.  In  1529,  he  quarreled  with 
the  queen-mother,  Louise  of  Savoy,  and  left 
Lyons  for  the  Netherlands,  to  become  historiog^ 
rapher  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  of  whose 
reign  he  wrote  a  history.  His  salary  was  un- 
paid, and  he  was  imprisoned  and  Anally  banished 
from  Cologne  for  debt.  He  found  a  brief  refuge 
at  Grenoble,  where  he  died,  February  18,  1535, 
only  to  be  pursued  in  the  grave  by  a  spiteful 
epitaph  from  his  Dominican  enemies.  Agrippa 
was  a  man  of  clear  sight  and  keen  wit;  but  he 
lacked  stability,  seriousness,  and  discretion. 
His  Worki  appeared  at  Lyons  in  two  volumes 
(1550).  They  are  analyzed  in  Henry  Morley's 
appreciative  Life  of  Agrippa  (London,  1856). 
Noteworthy  are  Agrippa's  De  Occulta  Pkiloso- 
phia  (1510),  which  gives  an  account  of  the  Cab- 
bala (q.v.),  and  De  Nobilitate  et  Pr<eoellentia 
F<eminei  Seanta    (1532). 

AOBLPFA,  IhfAKCus  Vipbanttjs  (63-12  B.C.). 
A  Roman  general  and  statesman.  Though  not  of 
high  birth,  he  rose  to  an  exalted  position  through 
his  own  talents.  He  first  married  Maroella,  the 
niece,  and  then  Julia,  the  daughter,  of  Octavi- 
anus  (Augustus).  He  was  eminent  both  in  war 
and  in  peace;  and  as  a  general,  counselor,  and 
friend  of  the  Emperor,  did  good  service  to  him 
and  to  the  Roman  State.  As  a  general,  he  laid 
the  foundation  for  the  sole  dominion  of  Octavi- 
anus,  and  commanded  his  fleet  in  the  battle  of 
Actium  (q.v.).  He  was  generous,  upright,  and 
friendly  to  the  arts ;  Rome  owed  to  him  the  res- 
toration and  coastruction  of  several  aqueducts, 
and  the  erection  of  the  Pantheon,  besides  other 
public  works  of  ornament  and  utility. 

AO'BTPPI'NA  ( 1 )  The  daughter  of  M.  Vip- 
sanius  Agrippa  (q.v.)  and  Julia,  daughter  of 
Augustus.     She  was  one  of  the  most  heroic  and 


virtuous  women  of  antiquity.  She  was  married 
to  Germanicus  (see  Gkbkanicus  C.«8AB),who» 
she  accompanied  in  all  his  campaigns.  She  open- 
ly accused  Tiberius  before  the  Senate  of  having 
hired  the  murderers  of  her  husband;  and  the 
tyrant,  who  hated  her  for  her  virtues  and  th» 
esteem  in  which  she  was  held  by  the  people,  ban- 
ished her  to  the  island  of  Pandataria,  near 
Naples,  where  she  voluntarily  died  of  hunger 
(33  A.D.).  (2)  The  daughter  of  the  last  men- 
tioned, and  one  of  the  most  detestable  women 
that  ever  lived.  In  her  second  widowhood,  she 
induced  the  Emperor  Claudius,  her  own  uncle,  to 
marry  her,  and  espoused  his  daughter,  though 
already  betrothed  to  another,  to  her  son  Nero. 
In  order  to  bring  the  latter  to  the  throne,  she 
ruined  many  rich  and  noble  Romans,  e.xcluded 
Britannicus,  the  son  of  Claudius  by  Messalina, 
and  finally  poisoned  the  Emperor,  her  husband. 
She  then  endeavored  to  govern  the  Empire 
through  her  son  Nero,  who  was  proclaimed  empe- 
ror; but  her  ascendency  proving  intolerable,  Nero 
caused  her  to  be  put  to  death  (59  a.d.).  She 
enlarged  and  adorned  her  native  city,  Cologne, 
which  received  from  her  the  name  of  Colonia 
Agrippinensis. 

AG'BOPY'BOIT  (Literally  field-wheat.  Gk. 
ayp6i,  agroa,  field  +  xtipiic,  pyros,  wheat) .  A 
genus  of  grasses  including  about  fifty  species, 
most  of  which  are  perennials.  A  number  are 
native  to  the  western  United  States,  where  they 
are  commonly  known  as  wheat  grasses,  and  are 
held  to  be  valuable  for  pasturage.  Other  species 
are  common  to  Europe  and  the  eastern  United 
States,  where  Agropyron  repens,  often  called 
couch  grass  and  twitch  grass,  is  a  pest  to  agri- 
culture. It  has  a  long  rhizome  that  roots  at 
the  nodes,  and  if  plowed  or  harrowed  it  merely 
breaks  up  into  new  plants.  Therefore  it  is  hard 
to  eradicate.  Upon  the  Western  ranges,  however, 
it  is  deemed  a  good  hay  grass.  The  habits  of 
the  plants  enable  them  to  withstand  drought,  a 
characteristic  that  commends  them  in  the  large 
stock  regions.  Some  of  the  valuable  species  are- 
Agropyron  caninum,  bearded  wheat  grass;  Agro- 
pyron divergens,  wire  bunch  grass;  Agropyron 
pseudo-repens,  western  couch  grass;  Agropyron 
spicatuni,  western  wheat  grass;  and  Agropyron 
tenerwin,  slender  wheat  grass.  In  .Australia 
Agropyron  scabrum  is  considered  a  good  winter 
grass.  Some  of  the  species,  as  Agropyron  repens, 
are  recommended  as  binder  grasses  for  railroad 
embankments  and  other  places  liable  to  wash- 
outs. The  root  stalks  of  Agropyron  repens,  well 
known  in  medicine  under  the  name  Radix  gram- 
inia,  have  diuretic  and  aperient  properties. 

AOTIXSE,  dg'te-lSk,  or  AG6TELSK.  A 
village  of  Hungary,  in  the  county  of  G(Sm8r, 
about  40  miles  wejt-soothwest  of  Kaschau  ( Map : 
Htingary,  G  2) .  It  is  known  for  its  remarkable 
stalactite  cavern,  called  Baradla  (stearoing- 
place),  the  largest  in  the  world  after  the  Mam- 
moth Cave  in  Kentucky.  It  is  entered  through  an 
opening  scarcely  3  feet  high  by  5  feet  wide.  It 
consists  of  a  labyrinth  of  caverns  communicating 
with  one  another,  whose  combined  length  is 
about  five  miles.  The  largest  of  them  is  over  900 
feet  long  and  more  than  90  feet  in  height  and 
breadth.  Many  of  the  stalactitic  formations  are 
of  singular  and  fantastic  shape,  giving  rise  to 
the  names  borne  by  some  of  the  grottoes,  such  as 
the  Cathedral,  Paradise,  Flower  Garden,  etc. 

AGTTA,  tl'gw&.    A  South  American  toad  ( Bufo 
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marinus) ,  which  is  the  largest  toad  knovm,  being 
sometimes  eight  inches  long.  It  became  a  pest  a 
few  years  ago  in  Jamaica,  where  it  was  intro- 
duced in  1844  as  an  enemy  to  the  rats,  which 
were  devouring  the  sugar-cane.  It  multiplied 
excessively,  and  although  it  destroyed  young 
rats,  became  a  nuisance  by  its  numbers,  noctur- 
nal bellowing.^,  and  destruction  of  ground-birds, 
chickens,  and  eggs.  It  has  since  become  less 
numerous  nnd  troublesome.  See  illustration  on 
Colored  Plate  accompanying  Toad. 

AOXTA,  VolcXn  db,  v61-kan'  da  a'gw4.  A 
conical  volcanic  mountain  in  Guatemala,  Central 
America  (Map:  Central  America,  B  3).  It  is 
over  13,000  feet  high,  and  has  a  crater  about  100 
feet  in  diameter,  from  which  streams  of  hot 
water  are  occasionally  ejected.  Northwest  of 
Agua  are  situated  the  volcanoes  of  Pacoya  and 
Fuego.  The  old  town  of  Guatemala  was  de- 
stroyed in  1541  by  the  hot  water  eruption  of 
Agua. 

AOXTASII.LA,  &'gw&-Deay&.  The  chief  town 
of  the  department  of  the  same  name  (230  square 
miles,  pop.,  99,645),  situated  on  the  western 
coast  of  Porto  Rico  (Map:  Porto  Rico,  A  2). 
It  has  a  fine  bay  and  contains  an  old  church  and 
a  fort.  It  was  founded  in  1775  and  unsuccess- 
fully attacked  by  the  British  in  1797.  Pop., 
1899,  6425. 

AQUADO,  ft-gwa'D6,  AxEJANDBO  MARf  A,  Mab- 

QUIS  DE  LAS  MARISMAS  DEI.  GUADALQUmR   (1784- 

1842).  A  celebrated  Spanish  financier  of  Jewish 
descent.  He  was  born  in  Seville,  and  in  Paris 
became  one  of  the  wealthiest  bankers  of  modern 
times.  During  the  Spanish  War  of  Independence 
he  fought  with  distinction  with  those  who  sup- 
ported Joseph  Bonaparte.  Exiled  in  1815,  he 
went  to  Paris  and  engaged  in  the  Cuban  and 
Mexican  trade  and  in  banking.  Beginning  in 
1823,  he  negotiated  four  Spanish  loans,  thus 
saving  Spain  from  bankruptcy.  In  return,  Fer- 
dinand VII.  ennobled  him  and  gave  him  mining 
and  other  concessions.  He  was  naturalized  in 
France  in  1828,  and  at  his  death  left  a  fortune 
of  more  than  sixty  million  francs  and  a  splendid 
collection  of  pictures. 

AGXTABA,  a'gwd-ra',  or  GTTABi.,  gw4-ra' 
(native  name).  A  Brazilian  native  name  con- 
fusingly applied  in  books  to  various  South  Amer- 
ican animals,  perhaps  most  strictly  to  the  crab- 
eating  dog  {Cams  cancrivortis)  of  Guiana.  In 
the  valley  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  Azara's  fox- 
dog  is  called  "Aguarft  chay,"  and  the  maned 
wolf  "Aguarft  guazu."  See  Fox  Doo,  and 
Maned  \Volf. 

AGTTAS  CALIENTES,  a'gwfts  ka'l4-<in'tfts. 
An  inland  State  of  Mexico,  with  an  area  of  2969 
square  miles  and  a  population  (1900)  of  102,416. 

AGXTAS  CALIENTES  (Sp.,  Hot  Springs). 
The  capital  of  the  State  of  Aguas  Calientes,  300 
miles  northeast  of  Mexico  City  (Map:  Mexico,  H 
7 ) .  It  is  situated  on  a  plateau  6000  feet  above  sea 
level,  and  is  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  roads 
from  Mexico  to  Sonora  and  Durango,  and  that 
from  San  Luis  Potosf  to  Guadalajara.  Besides 
the  cultivation  of  fields  and  gardens,  the  man- 
ufacture of  cloth  is  very  considerable,  and 
is  carried  on  by  the  factory  system.  It  is  the 
scene  of  a  great  fair,  held  at  Christmas  time 
each  year,  and  lasting  two  weeks.  The  numerous 
hot  springs  of  the  surrounding  district  give  the 
town  its  name.  Pop.,  1890,  32,400;   1900,  35,052. 


A'OTTE  ( Fr.  aigu,  from  Lat.  acuta  febris,  acute, 
violent  fever),  Febris  intermittens.  The  common 
name  for  intermittent,  or  malarial,  fever,  and 
characterized  by  certain  paroxysms.  Each  parox- 
ysm is  composed  of  three  stages.  In  the  first,  a 
cold  sensation  creeps  up  the  back,  and  spreads 
over  the  body ;  the  patient  shivers,  his  teeth  chat- 
ter, his  knees  knock  together;  his  face,  lips,  ears, 
and  nails  turn  blue;  he  has  pains  in  his  bead, 
back,  and  loins.  During  this  stage  the  tempera- 
ture rises  to  102°  or  even  to  105°  F.  This  con- 
dition is  succeeded  by  flushes  of  heat,  the  coldness 
gives  place  to  warmth,  and  the  surface  regains 
its  natural  appearance.  The  warmth  continues 
to  increase,  the  face  becomes  red  and  turgid,  the 
head  aches,  the  breathing  is  deep  and  oppressed, 
the  pulse  full  and  strong.  The  temperature 
ranges  from  103°  to  105°  F.  The  third  stage 
now  comes  on;  the  skin  becomes  soft  and  moist, 
the  pulse  resumes  its  natural  force  and  frequen- 
cy, and  a  copious  sweat  breaks  from  the  whole 
body,  the  temperature  falls  to  the  normal,  and 
the  patient  generally  sleeps. 

These  paroxysms  occur  at  regular  intervals. 
The  interval  between  them  is  called  "an  inter- 
mission." When  they  occur  every  day,  the  pa- 
tient has  quotidian  ague;  every  second  day,  ter- 
tian; and  when  they  are  absent  for  two  days, 
quartan.  There  is  a  double  quotidian  form,  in 
which  there  are  two  complete  paroxysms  in 
every  twenty-four  hours.  All  ages  are  liable  to 
this  disease.  For  the  cause  of  this  disease,  see 
Malaria  and  Malarial  Feveb.  See  Intebuit- 
TENT  Fever. 

AGTTESSEAXT,  A'ge-sA',  Henri  Francois  d' 
(1008-1751).  A  distinguished  lawyer  and  chan- 
cellor of  France,  pronounced  by  Voltaire  the 
most  learned  magistrate  that  France  ever  pos- 
sessed. He  was  born  at  Limoges,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Haute-Vienne.  He  received  his  earliest 
education  from  his  father,  and  devoting  himself 
to  the  study  of  law,  became  avocat-giniral  at 
Paris  in  1690,  and  at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  pro- 
cureur-giniral  of  the  parlement.  While  holding 
this  office  he  effected  many  improvements  in  the 
laws  and  the  administration  of  justice.  A  steady 
defender  of  the  rights  of  the  people  and  of  the 
Galilean  Church,  he  successfully  opposed  the 
decrees  of  Louis  XIV.  and  the  Chancellor  Voisin 
in  favor  of  the  papal  bull  Vnigenitus  (q.v.). 
During  the  regency,  he  became  chancellor,  but 
after  a  year  (1718)  fell  into  disgrace  through 
opposing  Law's  system  of  finance,  and  retired  to 
his  country  seat  at  Fresnes.  Returning  to  office 
in  1720,  he  was  exiled  a  second  time  for  his  oppo- 
sition to  Cardinal  Dubois.  In  1727,  he  obtained 
from  Cardinal  Fleury  permission  to  return,  and 
in  1737  he  resumed  the  office  of  chancellor,  in 
which  he  remained  till  1750.  His  works  have 
been  published  in  thirteen  volumes  (Paris,  1769- 
89,  1819)  ;  Uitres  inidites  (Paris,  1823).  Con- 
sult Monnier,  he  Chancelier  d'Aguesseau  (Paris, 
1864). 

AGtrirAB,  a'gS-lar',  grace  (I8I6-47).  An 
English  writer  of  Jewish  parentage.  She  was 
born  at  Hackney,  and  first  became  known  by 
two  works  on  her  own  religion.  The  Spirit  of 
Judaism  (first  published  in  America,  1842), 
and  The  Jetoish  Faith  (1846),  in  the  former  of 
which  she  attacked  the  formalism  and  tradition- 
alism of  Judaism,  and  insisted  on  its  spiritual 
and  moral  aspects.  She  also  wrote  much  fiction, 
more  or  less  of  a  religious  character,  of  which 
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only  the  most  popular  story,  Tlome  Influence 
(1847,  and  about  thirty  subsequent  editions), 
was  published  during  her  lifetime.  The  further 
titles  include  A  Mother's  Recompense  (1830), 
The  Vale  of  Cedars  (1850),  and  The  Days  of 
Bruce  (1852). 

AOXTITAB  BE  I.A  FBONTEBA,  &'g^l2lr' 
dfi  Vx  frdn-tu'rji.  A  town  of  Andalusia,  Spain, 
in  the  province  of  Cordcra,  occupying  the  sum- 
mits and  slopes  of  several  low  hills  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Cabra,  an  affluent  of  the  Genii,  26 
miles  south-southeast  of  Cordova  (Map:  Spain, 
C  4 ) .  The  surrounding  country  is  very  fer- 
tile, and  abounds  in  vineyards  and  orange  groves. 
Many  of  the  houses  are  of  three  stories,  and  the 
town  is  remarkable  for  the  whiteness  of  its 
houses  and  the  cleanliness  of  its  streets.  It  has 
several  handsome  squares,  a  fine  parish  church, 
a  monastic  church  containing  examples  of  many 
famous  Spanish  masters,  and  a  dismantled  Moor- 
ish castle.  The  chief  trade  is  in  com  and  wine. 
There  are  salt  springs  in  its  neighborhood.  Pop., 
1900,  13,311. 

AOTTHiAS,  a'g^Us.  a  sea-port  town  of 
southern  Spain  (Map:  Spain,  E  4).  It  is  situa- 
ted in  the  province  of  Murcia,  on  the  Aguilas- 
Lorca-Murcia  Railway.  It  has  a  good  harbor, 
and  its  port  forms  the  chief  outlet  for  the  min- 
eral products  of  the  surrounding  country.  It 
contains  several  smelting  works.  Pop.,  1900, 
15,753. 

AOXriLESA,  a'gS-la'rik,  Ventura  Ruiz  ( 1820- 
81).  A  Spanish  lyric  poet,  called  "the  Spanish 
B4ranger."  He  was  born  at  Salamanca,  and  in 
1843  went  to  Madrid  to  study  poetry  and  politi- 
cal journalism.  Here  he  occupied  important 
official  positions  under  the  liberal  ministries.  The 
journals  edited  or  controlled  by  him  were  char- 
acterized by  bold  ideas  and  keenness  of  criti- 
cism ;  and  in  these,  as  also  in  his  Satyras  and  in 
the  poems  entitled  Ecos  Nacionales,  he  endeavors 
to  arouse  the  masses  to  a  sense  of  their  national 
dignity.  His  most  important  works  are  the  col- 
lections of  poems  entitled  Elegias  ( 1862)  ;  Armo- 
nias  y  cantares;  La  Arcadia  modema;  and  Le- 
yenda  de  noche-bucna  (1872).  Several  collections 
of  his  prose  writings,  which  consist  mostly  of  • 
short  novels,  have  been  published.  An  edition  of 
his  complete  works  appeared  at  Madrid  in  1873, 
and  selections  from  his  poems  were  published 
under  the  respective  titles,  Inspiraciones  (1865), 
and  Poesias    (1880). 

Aatrm'ALDO,  n'p^-nal'dA,  Emiuo  (1870—). 
The  leader  of  Filipino  insurrections  against 
Spain  and  the  United  States.  He  was  the  young- 
est of  three  children,  and  was  educated,  first,  in 
his  native  town,  and  afterward  at  the  College  of 
San  Juan  de  Letr&n  in  Manila.  At  this  institu- 
tion, which  is  conducted  by  Dominican  friars,  he 
remained  for  four  years.  In  course  of  time  he 
became  gobcmadorcillo,  or  mayor  of  Cavity  Viejo, 
and  was  acting  as  such  upon  the  outbreak  of  the 
insurrection  in  August,  1896.  Owing  to  his  prom- 
inent participation  in  this  uprising,  he  went  to 
Hong  Kong,  consenting  to  a  permanent  exile 
from  the  islands  on  condition  of  a  large  payment 
on  the  part  of  Spain.  In  1898  he  returned  to 
Manila,  for  the  avowed  purpose,  it  was  said,  of 
aiding  the  United  States  m  the  war  against 
Spain,  and  immediately  after  the  battle  of 
^lanila  organized  an  insurrection,  which  soon 
assumed  proportions  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  the  archipelago.     In  this  movement  he  dis- 


played great  ability  and  extraordinary  personal 
magnetism.  Of  the  twenty-six  provinces  of  Luzon, 
nearly  all  were  soon  in  open  rebellion,  and  in 
the  course  of  several  months  probably  15,000 
Spaniards  were  captured  and  more  than  2000 
driven  out  of  the  islands.  During  the  campaign 
Aguinaldo  was  engaged  in  considerable  diplo- 
matic fencing  with  the  United  States.  In  June, 
1898,  he  organized  a  provisional  government, 
consisting  of  officers  of  his  staff,  as  well  as 
several  of  his  relatives  and  friends;  and  in  Aug- 
ust of  the  same  year  this  body  appointed  him 
generalissimo  of  the  Filipinos  and  president  of 
the  revolutionary  government.  In  July  he  ad- 
dressed an  appeal  to  the  Powers  for  the  recog- 
nition of  Filipino  independence.  In  1899  he  as- 
sumed the  offensive  against  the  United  States, 
beginning  operations  by  an  attack  upon  Manila, 
February  4-5,  in  which  he  was  unsuccessful. 
During  1890  there  were  a  number  of  severe  en- 
gagements. Finally,  the  native  troops  were  so 
hard  pressed  by  the  Americans  that  Aguinaldo, 
after  repeatedly  removing  his  capital,  was  com- 
pelled to  flee  to  the  mountains.  Here  the  fight- 
ing was  continued  with  varying  success  until 
March  23,  1901,  when  Aguinaldo  was  captured 
by  Brigadier-General  Frederick  Funston  at  Pala- 
wan, province  of  Isabella,  Luzon,  and  brought  to 
Manila.  On  April  2,  1901,  he  formally  took  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States. 

AOXTIBBE,  ft-g«r'r&.  Lope  de  (c.  1507-61).  A 
Spani.sh  explorer  in  Peru,  known  as  the  "traitor" 
and  "tyrant."  He  was  born  in  Ofiate  in  the 
province  of  Biscay,  and  came  to  America  at  an 
early  age.  He  was  in  Peru  during  the  period 
of  the  insurrections  which  followed  the  subju- 
gation of  the  Incas,  and  took  an  active  part  in 
most  of  them.  The  turbulent  spirits  who  sur- 
vived these  repeated  uprisings  were  finally  influ- 
enced to  join  an  expedition  to  search  for  El 
Dorado  under  Pedro  de  Ursua.  They  crossed  the 
Andes  and  started  down  the  headwaters  of  the 
Amazon  in  the  early  summer  of  15C0.  Aguirre 
brought  about  the  death  of  Ursua,  and  gained 
great  influence  over  Fernando  de  Guzman, 
tJrsua's  successor.  He  then  forced  his  compan- 
ions to  renounce  their  allegiance  to  Spain  and 
to  recognize  Guzman  as  King  of  Tierra  Firme 
and  Peru.  He  determined  to  abandon  the  search 
for  El  Dorado  and  return  to  Peru,  conquer  that 
country,  and  establish  an  independent  kingdom 
there.  Shortly  afterward  the  newly  made  king 
opposed  some  of  his  plans,  and  Aguirre  there- 
upon murdered  him,  together  with  his  closest 
friends.  Continuing  down  the  Amazon,  Aguirre 
made  his  way  by  one  of  that  river's  tribu- 
taries to  the  Orinoco,  where  he  built  large  ves- 
sels, in  which  he  sailed  to  the  island  of  Mar- 
garita. He  was  forced,  however,  to  abandon  the 
plan  of  fighting  his  way  across  Panama  and  to 
Peru.  Instead,  he  landed  on  the  coast  of  Vene- 
zuela, marched  inland,  and  was  brought  to  bay 
and  killed  at  Barquisimeto,  early  in  November, 
1561.  His  last  act  was  to  kill  his  own  daughter 
with  a  poniard.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  King 
Philip  II.,  he  declared  that  he  had  killed  twenty 
persons  during  the  voyage  down  the  Amazon, 
and  the  recorded  list  of  those  he  ordered  mur- 
dered is  more  than  sixty,  including  women  and 
priests. 

Bibliography.  Simon,  The  Cruise  of  the 
Traitor  Aguirre,  translated  by  Markham  and 
Bollaert,  Chapter  XL,  Hakluyt  Society  Publica- 
tion No.  28    (London,  1861).    This  account  of 
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the  ex|>cditioii  was  derived  from  members  of  the 
party.  Consult  also  Bandelier,  The  Qildei  Man 
(New  Yock,  18»3). 

A0UJA,  ti-gSa^k  (from  the  Spanish  aguft, 
a  aeedle  or  bodkin).  A  larf^,  voracious  ((arfish 
{Tiflomrus  fodiator)  of  the  coast  ol  western 
Mexico,  lield  in  ftreat  dread  by  ft»herra»».  The 
name  (also  spelled  agujon)  is  extended  to  vari- 
ous related  species  of  the  West  Indies  and  neigh- 
boring coasts.    See  Needlefish. 

AOinLHAS,  ft-ftSTJIyfts  (Portug.  needles). 
Cape.  The  most  southern  point  of  Africa,  about 
100  miles  east-southeast  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  in  lat.  34°  ."51'  S.,  long.  19°  .55'  E.,  with  a 
lighthouse  erected  in  1849  at  an  elevation  of  52 
feet  (Map:  Cape  f Colony,  F  9).  Tlie  Agulhas 
Bank  extends  along  the  whole  southern  coast  of 
Africa.  It  is  5C0  miles  in  length,  and  opposite 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  as  much  as  200  in 
breadth. 


AOTTSTUT,       A'gSSe-ten'. 
AOUSTIN  BE. 


See       Itubbim;, 


AeUSTXITA,  a'goos-te^*  (M857).  The 
"Maid  of  Saragossa."  A  vivandi^e  in  the  Spas- 
isb  army.  She  distinguished  herself  during  the 
siege  of  Saragossa,  1808-09,  by  heroic  participa- 
tion in  several  severe  encounters  with  the  French. 
Once  she  snatched  the  fnsc  from  a  falling  can- 
nonier  and  fired  the  gun  at  the  enemy,  gaining 
by  this  act  the  raune  of  "La  Artillera."  She  was 
made  sub-lieutenamt  in  the  Spanish  army,  and 
presented  with  aiany  decorations.  Byron  sings 
her  praises   in  Childe  Ilarold   (Canto  i.  54-54). 

A&UTAIirO,  a'gSS-tl'nd.  A  Malay  people  on 
Agutaino  Island.     See  PHiLlpmuES. 

A'HAB  (Heb.  father's  brother).  King  of 
Israel  from  875  to  853  B.C.,  the  son  and  succes- 
sor of  Omri  (I.  Kings  xvi  :  29— x-iii  :  40).  The 
story  of  his  reirn  is  told  at  greater  length  than 
that  of  any  other  monarch,  but  the  narrative, 
in  the  opinion  of  many  Bible  critics,  is  derived 
from  two  different  sources,  which  differ  as  to  the 
point  of  view  from  which  the  events  in  .^hab's 
reign  arc  viewed.  The  one  leprewnts  the  attitude 
of  the  Vahweh  purists,  the  other  a  patriotic  ad- 
miration of  Ahah's  bravery  and  vigorous  policy, 
by  means  of  which  Abab  succeeded  in  checkiag  the 
advance  of  the  Aramaic  kingdom,  whose  seat  was 
at  Damascus.  This  Syrian  State,  which  could 
easily  combine  with  the  enemies  of  the  Hebrews 
— Moab  and  Edom  more  particularly — was  the 
great  danger  that  threatened  the  very  existence 
of  the  Israelitish  kingdom.  Ahab  not  only  held 
Benhadad  at  bay,  but  retained  control  over  Moab, 
to  which  the  inscription  of  King  Mesha  of  Moab 
(see  MoAJMTE  Stone)  bears  witness.  No  less 
than  three  campaigns  were  waged  against  Syria. 
In  the  first  two,  .\hab  was  successful :  and  in  the 
interval  between  the  second  and  third,  Benhadad 
and  Ahab  joined  forces  to  withstand  an  attack 
of  tlm  Assyrian  king,  Shalmaneser  II.  The  lat- 
U'r  in  hi^  in.soription  mentions  Ahab,  and  places 
tlic  size  of  the  foice  furnished  by  him  at  1200 
chariots,  1200  horsemen,  and  20,000  soldiers. 
Tlie  Assyrian  kings  were  fond  of  exaggerating, 
after  a  victory,  the  strength  of  their  opponents, 
and  the  figures  mentioned  are  probal)ly  too  high. 
Shalmaneser  mot  the  combination  of  Palestinian 
and  Syrian  forces  at  Karkar,  near  tlie  river 
Orontes,  and  claims  to  have  gained  a  great  vic- 
tory. If  this  be  so,  the  consequences  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  of  any  moment,  for  shortly 


afterward  Assyrian  armies  are  again  obliged  to 
undertake  an  expedition  to  the  west.  Shortly 
after  the  battle  of  Karkar,  Ahab's  relations  with 
Benhadnd  axe  again  hostile,  and  be  combines 
with  Jehoehapkat,  King  of  Judak,  in  a  raovement 
to  crush  Aram.  The  Hebrews,  however,  are  de- 
feated, and  Ahnb  himself  is  slain.  Ahab,  while 
a  follower  of  Yahweh,  did  not  hesitate,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  tendency  shown  by  vigorous 
rulers,  to  seek  the  helo  of  other  powera.  His 
marriage  to  Jezebel,  daughter  of  Ethbaal,  lh>? 
King  of  Tyre  (see  Josophus,  Atitiq.,  viii,  13-1), 
led  to  the*  introduction  of  the  worship  of  Mel- 
kart,  the  Baal  of  Tjre,  as  part  of  the  official 
cult.  That  Abab  did  not  re^rd  such  an  act  as 
hostile  to  Yahweh  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  his 
children  bear  names  in  which  Yahweh  appears  as 
an  clement  (Jchornm,  Ahaziah,  Athaliah),  but 
in  the  eyes  of  a  zealous  Yahwist,  like  the  prophet 
Elijah,  such  conduct  was  reprehensible,  and  a 
conflict  ensues  between  the  king  and  the  prophet. 
The  story  of  the  conflict,  which  covers  chapters 
xvii-xix.  of  I.  Kings,  is  embellished  with  forceful 
incidents,  all  intended  to  bring  out  the  superior- 
ity of  BHijah  and  to  show  Ahab  in  the  light  of 
a  wicked  and  sinful  king,  which  he  assuredly  was 
not.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  his 
policy  was  a  purely  secular  one.  and  that  he  was 
guided  by  political  and  not  religious  considera- 
tions in  his  various  acts.  So,  the  severest  charge 
brought  against  him,  his  acquiescence  in  the 
judicial  murder  of  Naboth,  which  was  brought 
about  by  Jezebel,  appears  in  a  less  opprobrious 
light  if  we  recall  that  the  question  of  royal  au- 
thority was  at  stake,  and  that  Ahab  cosld  not 
afford  to  risk  his  position  among  his  people  as 
their  lord  and  master  by  yielding  to  any  opposi- 
tion, however  jastified,  against  a  royal  request. 
(See  Jezebel.)  The  story  that  the  blood  of 
Ahab's  body  was  licked  up  by  dogs  is  an  illastra- 
tioB  of  the  uneomproraising  attitude  toward  him 
by  l^e  prophetical  writers. 

AHAKTA,  i-htnt*.  A  portion  of  the  Bntish 
colony  of  Gold  Coa<t  in  West  Africa,  formerly 
belonging  to  the  Dutch,  who  foanded  the  settle- 
ment of  Axim. 

AHASTTEBTJS,  fl-hfir'a-S^tis.  The  name  by 
which  two  kings  of  Media  and  Persia  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible.  One  and  the  best  known 
is  the  monarch  in  Esther's  days  (see  Esther), 
who  is  the  same  as  the  Persian  king  Khshayar- 
sha,  corresponding  as  is  now  generally  recognized 
to  Xerxes  (485-405  b.c.)  :  the  identity  of  the 
other,  referred  to  as  the  father  of  Darius  the 
Mede  in  the  Book  of  Daniel  ( Hiapter  ix  :  1 ) ,  can- 
not be  determined.  The  Hebrew  form,  of  tb« 
name  is  Aehasverosh.     See  Xxbxes. 

AHASTTZKXTS.  ( 1 )  The  name  of  the  Wander- 
inir  Jcir  (q.v.),  according  to  one  legend.  (2)  The 
title  of  a  drama  by  Edgar  Quinet  (p«blisheu 
1833)    based  on  the  same  story. 

A'HAZ  (Hcb..  he  has  taken  hold).  Son  of 
Jothani,  and  eleventh  king  of  Judah,  who  ruled 
from  736  to  T2S,  though,  according  to  some  schol- 
ars, his  reign  lasted  till  715  B.C.  His  rule  was 
marki'd  by  disturbances,  conflicts  with  surround- 
ing nations,  and  innovations  in  religious  rites. 
Early  in  his  reign  Pekah,  King  of  Israel,  and  Re- 
zin.King  of  Syria,  undertook  to  conquer  the  king- 
dom of  .Judah,  and  besieged  .lerusalem,  but  did 
not  take  the  city  (Isaiah  \ni  :  1).  though  they 
carried  away  many  captives  (II.  Chronicles 
xxviii :  5 ) .   Incursions  were  made  by  the  Edomites 
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and  Philistines,  and  Ahaz  aaloed  help  of  Tiglath- 
Pile^r,  King  of  ABayria  (U.  Kings  xvi  :  7,  II. 
Chronicles  xxviii  :  lti-22),  who  drove  out  the  in- 
vaders, but  took  heavy  toll  from  Ahaz,  compel- 
ling him  to  appear  at  Damascus  as  a  vasnal. 
While  there,  Ahaz  saw  am  altar,  and  ordered 
XJriaii,  the  high  priest,  to  build  one  like  it.  On 
this  Ahaz  made  sacrifices;,  but  he  went  further. 
He  broke  up  the  sacred  vessels,  closed  th<»  doors 
of  the  temple,  sacrificed  to  Syrian  deities,  and 
<'au9ed  his  son  to  pass  through  the  fire  to  Moloch 
( II.  Chronicles  xxviii  :  3,22-26).  Isaiah  (chap- 
ters ii-v)  furnishes  a  sad  picture  of  condi- 
tions prevailing  in  Judea  in  the  days  of 
Ahaz.  frivolity,  perversion  of  justice,  avarice, 
oppression,  besides  infidelity  toward  Yahweh,  be- 
ing among  the  charges  brought  by  the  prophet 
against  the  king  and  his  court.  Ilis  name  ap- 
pears on  the  Assyrian  monuments  under  the 
form  Ya-u-ha-zi,  from  which  the  conclusion  seems 
justified  that  the  full  name  of  the  king  was 
Jehoahaz  ("Yahweh  has  taken  hold"). 

A'HAEfAH  (Heb.  sustained  by  the  Lord). 
The  name  of  two  kings  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 
( 1 )  The  son  and  successor  of  Ahab,  and  eighth 
king  of  Israel,  whose  reign  may  be  approximately 
flx^  at  8S3-852  B.C.  He  followed  his  father's  ex- 
ample in  his  devotion  to  the  Phoenician  Baal. 
On  his  accession,  the  Moabites  revolted,  refusing 
to  pay  tribute,  and  before  he  could  make  prep- 
arations to  go  against  them,  he  fell  from  a  win- 
dow of  his  palace.  He  sent  messengers  to  the 
god  Baal  Zebub  of  Ekron  to  know  the  result  of 
his  injuries,  but  the  messengers  met  Elijah,  the 
prophet  of  Yahweh,  on  the  way,  who  sent  them 
back  m-ith  word  that  the  king  would  surely 
die  (II.  Kings,  efaapter  i).  Upon  his  death 
Joram,  his  brother,  came  to  the  throne.  (2)  Son 
of  Jehoram  and  of  Ahab's  daughter,  Athaliah 
( II.  Kings  viii :  23-27 ) ,  the  sixth  king  of  Judah, 
wIk)  is  called  Azariah  (TI.  Chronicles  xxii  :  6) 
and  .Tehoahaz  (II.  Chronicles  xxi  :  17).  He  took 
part  with  his  uncle,  Jehoram,  of  Israel,  in  the 
tatter's  campaign  against  Hazael,  King  of  Syria, 
in  which  the  two  kings  were  defeated  (IL  Kings 
viii:  28-29;  II.  Chronicles  xxii  :  5).  Abaziah 
was  BOOB  after  slain  by  Jehu  (842  B.C.)  (II. 
Kings  ix  :  27;  IT.  Chronicles  xxii  :  7-9),  after  a 
reign  of  only  one  year  (11.  Kings  viii  :  26;  II. 
Chronicles  xxii  :  2). 

ABK&jy.     See  Beabi:«o. 

AHIKELSCH,  *-hIm'*-l«k  (Heb.,  brother  of 
the  king).  A  Jewish  high  priest  who,  accord- 
ing to  I.  Samuel  xxii:  11.  was  the  son  of  Ahitub. 
Some  scholars  are  of  the  opinion  that  he  is  iden- 
tical with  Ahijah,  who  is  also  spoken  of  as  a 
son  of  Ahitub (1.  Samuel  xiv  :  3).  Melek,"king," 
being  a  title  of  Yahweh.  it  might  be  used  inter- 
<4iangeably  with  Jah,  but  it  seems  more  plausible 
to  assume  that  Ahijah  and  Ahimelech  were 
brothers,  and  that  Ahimelech  succeeded  Ahijah 
in  the  office  of  high  priest.  When  David,  warned 
by  Jonathan,  fled  from  Saul,  Ahimelech.  at  Nob, 
fed  him  with  the  ahew-bread,  gave  him  the  sword 
of  Goliath,  and  assisted  him  to  escape  (I.  Samu- 
el xxi  :  1-10).  For  this  offense  Saul  put  Ahim- 
elech and  his  whole  priestly  household  to  death, 
only  one  man,  Abiathar,  escaping  (I.  Samuel 
xxii  :  11-28). 

AHITH'OPHIili  (Heb..  brother  of  folly,  i.e., 
foolish).  ."V  native  of  Giloh  in  Judea;  privy 
counselor  of  David,  and  probably  grandfather  of 
Bathsheba    (11.   Samuel  xi:3;   xxiii   34).     He 


was  trusted  implicitly  by  David,  as  well  as  by 
Absalom,  whose  revolt  he  joined  (II.  Samuel 
xvi:  23;  xv:12).  UusbaL,  "David's  friend," 
also  counseled  Absalom,  but  with  a  view  to  help- 
ii^  David  (II.  Samuel  xvi  :  16;  xvii  :  16),  and 
his  counsel  of  delay  prevailed  over  Ahithopbel's 
plan  of  quick  action  (II.  Samuel  xvii  :  1-14). 
Hereupon  Ahithophel,  in  despair,  went  home,  put 
his  household  in  ordci-  and  hanged  himself  (II. 
Samuel  xvii  :  23). 

AHLEPELDT,  ale-fSlt,  Eusa  Davima  Mab- 
OABETHA,  Countess  (1790-1855).  A  G«rman 
woman  noted  for  her  patriotism  and  her  love  of 
letters.  She  was  born  in  Denmark,  and  in  1810 
became  the  wife  of  JIajor  von  Lfltzow,  a  German 
officer,  whom  she  accompanied  on  his  campaigns. 
She  distinguished  herself  by  her  care  of  the 
wounded  on  the  battlefield.  In  1824  site  sepa- 
rated from  her  husband,  and  lived  for  a  time 
lA'ith  the  author  Immermonn. 

AHLFEIiD,  al'f^lt,  JOHAITN  FlUBDUCH  ( 1810- 
1884).  A  Lutheran  pulpit  orator.  He  was  born 
at  Jlehringen,  Anhalt;  studied  at  the  University 
of  Halle  (1830-33);  taught  and  preached  in 
various  places  till  in  1847  he  became  pastor  in 
Halle,  whence  in  1851  he  went  to  the  Nicolai- 
kirche  in  Leipzig.  There,  till  his  resignation  in 
1881,  he  wielded  a  great  spiritual  influence  as 
a  leading  evangelical.  He  died  in  Leipzig.  He 
published  several  volumes  of  sennonR.  CotMnlt 
his  Life  (Halle,  1885). 

AHLGBEH,  Jll'grSn,  Ebnst,  pen  name  of  Vic- 
TOKiA  Maria  Bknedictsson,  n^  Brczeuds 
(1850-1888).  A  Swedish  author.  She  was 
born  at  Domme,  near  Trelleborg  (Seania), 
and  in  1871  married  Christian  Benedictsson, 
postmaster  of  Hiirby.  In  coasequenee  of  ill- 
ness and  of  great  worry,  she  committed  suicide 
at  Copenhagen,  whither  she  had  gone  in  1868. 
Her  collection  of  novels,  entitled  FrAn  Bktne 
(Stockholm,  1884),  and  the  satirical  narrative 
Penningar  {Money,  Stockholm,  1885;  second 
edition,  1889)  soon  made  her  name  knowa  fa- 
vorably throughout  Sweden,  where  she  was  after- 
ward regarded  as  the  most  distingolsbed  among 
the  younger  woman  writers.  Her  works  are 
characterized  by  marked  simplicity  of  style  and 
a  powerful  and  artistic  description  of  life. 
Among  them  may  be  mentioned  Fru  Uarianne 
(Stockholm,  1887;  second  edition.  1890);  Fotfc- 
lif  och  Smi  BeretteUer  (Stockhtdm,  1888)  : 
Bfrattelser  och  Vfkast  (Stockholm.  1888)  ; 
Romeog  Julia,  a  drama  (1888)  ;  Final,  a  drama 
(in  collaboration  with  A.  Lundgftrd,  Stockholiii, 
1885). 

AHLQUIST,  alTcvIst.  Al'ovst  Enoelbert 
(1826-89).  A  Finnish  philologist  and  poet,  pro- 
fessor of  Finnish  literature  at  Helsingfors.  He 
was  distinguished  for  ethnographic  investiga- 
tions, especially  of  the  dialects  and  races  of  the 
Ural-Altaic  family.  In  1847  he  started  a  Fin- 
nish journal.  He  translated  some  of  Schiller's 
works  into  Finnish,  and  wrote  poems.  His  more 
important  original  works  are:  Wotish  Orammar 
(Helsingfors,  1885)  ;  An  Altempt  at  a  Moksha- 
MordiHnian  Orammar  (St.  Petersburg,  1861); 
The  Structure  of  the  Finnish  Language  (1877). 

AHLWAKDT,  ftl'vUrt,  Hebmanjt  (1840—). 
A  German  politician  and  anti-Semitic  agitator. 
He  was  bom  at  Krien,  Prussia,  and  about  1890 
joined  the  anti-Semitic  movement.  He  published 
a  number  of  writings  under  the  titles  of  D«r 
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Verzweiflungskampf  der  Arischen  Volker  mit 
den  Juden  (1890);  Eid  eines  Juden  (1891); 
Jiidische  Taktik  (1892)  ;  and  Judenflinten 
(1892),  in  which  last-mentioned  pamphlet  he 
declared  that  Ludwig  LSwe  &  Co.  had  fur- 
nished worthless  guns  to  the  army,  and  had  been 
hired  by  the  Alliance  Israilite  to  cheat  the  Ger- 
man Government.  These  charges  were  declared 
by  Chancellor  von  Caprivi  to  be  false,  but  the 
popularity  of  the  agitation  steadily  increased; 
and  Ahlwardt  was  elected  deputy  to  the  Reichs- 
tag in  1892,  and  reelected  in  1893.  He  visited 
the  United  States  in  1895,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  an  anti-Semitic  propaganda  here, 
but  failed  of  his  object. 

AJHXWABDT,  Wilhelm  (1828—).  A  Ger- 
man orientalist.  He  studied  Oriental  languages 
at  Greifswald,  his  native  city,  and  at  GSttingen, 
and  afterward  devoted  himself  to  an  analytical 
investigation  of  the  Arabic  manuscripts  in  the 
libraries  at  Ootha  and  Paris.  He  became  second 
librarian  and  professor  of  Oriental  languages 
at  the  University  of  Greifswald  in  1861.  The 
following  are  a  few  of  his  more  important  works 
on  Arabic  philology  and  literature :  Ueber  Poesie 
und  Poetik  der  Araher  (Gotha,  1856)  ;  The 
Divans  ofthe  Six  Ancient  Arabic  Poets  (London, 
1870).  He  also  edited  the  following  works  by 
Arabic  authors:  Elfachri  Oeschichte  der  iala- 
mischen  Reiche.  .  .  .  von  Ibn  Ettigthaqa; 
(Gotha,  1860)  ;  Chalef  Elahmar's KassideiGreifa- 
wald,  1859) ;  Diwan  des  Abu  yowat  (ib.,  1861)  ; 
and  Sammlungen  alter  arabischcr  Dichler  (3 
vols.,  Berlin,  1902-03).  He  catalogued  the  Arabic 
MSS.  in  the  Berlin  Royal  Library  (in  general 
catalogue,  10  volumes,  Berlin,  1887-1900). 

AHHADABAD,  rmft-dft-bild'  (For  derivation 
see  Abad).  The  chief  town  in  the.  district  of 
the  same  name,  in  the  presidency  of  Bombay, 
India,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sabar- 
mati,  290  miles  north  of  Bombay,  in  lat.  23°  N., 
long.  72°  36'  E.  (Map:  India,  B  4).  It  was 
founded  in  the  year  1412,  on  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient Ashawal,  by  Ahmed  or  Ahmad  Shah,  and  in 
1S18  came  under  British  rule.  It  was  famous  for 
its  manufacture  of  rich  fabrics  of  silk  and  cot- 
ton, articles  of  gold,  silver,  steel,  and  enamel, 
industries  still  carried  on,  and  to  which  may  be 
added  the  manufacture  of  paper  and  superior 
pottery.  It  has  recovered  much  of  its  extensive 
trade  in  indigo,  cotton,  and  opium.  It  was  for- 
merly one  of  the  largest  and  most  magnificent 
capitals  in  the  east,  and  its  architectural  relics 
are  splendid,  even  in  the  midst  of  decay.  The 
Jumna  or  Juma'ah  Masjid,  or  great  mosque,  rises 
from  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  is  adorned  by 
two  superbly  decorated  minarets.  Its  domes  are 
supported  by  lofty  columns,  regularly  disposed, 
and  the  concave  of  these  cupolas  is  ornamented 
with  mosaic  and  fretwork.  The  pavement  is  of 
the  finest  marble.  The  mosque  of  Sujaat  Khan 
and  the  modern  Jain  temple  of  Seth  Hathi  Sinh 
are  extremely  beautiful.  There  is  likewise  an 
ivory  mosque,  so  named  from  the  circumstance 
that,  although  built  of  white  marble,  it  is  lined 
with  ivory,  and  inlaid  with  a  profusion  of  gems, 
to  imitate  natural  flowers,  bordered  by  a  silver 
foliage  on  mother-of-pearl.  There  are  also  the 
Fire  Temple  and  the  Tower  of  Silence  of  the 
Parsis.  Ahmadabad  once  abounded  in  gardens, 
and  there  were  aqueducts,  reservoirs,  etc. 
The  city  walls,  built  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
which   had   become  very  dilapidated,  were  re- 


paired in  1834,  and  a  system  of  water-works  was 
installed.     Pop.,  1891,  148,400;   1901,  185,889. 

ATnwAT)A'BAT>.  A  district  of  Bombay  (q.T.), 
British  India  (Map  :  India,  B  4). 

AHKED,  au'm«d,  or  ACHKET,  SK'met, 
Vefik  Pahua  (1818-91).  A  Turkish  statesman, 
bom  in  Constantinople,  and  educated  in  Paris. 
Ilis  historical  and  statistical  researches  appeared 
in  Salaam^,  an  annual  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
begun  in  1847.  He  was  intrusted  by  the  Porte 
with  many  important  missions  abroad,  and  was 
president  of  the  council  and  minister  of  the 
interior  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  San 
Stefano  (1878).  He  did  much  to  acquaint  his 
countrymen  with  French  literature  by  his  ad- 
mirable translations  of  the  plays  of  Moliire  and 
others. 

AHMED  KHAN,  KUn  or  kfin.  See  Mongol 
Dynasties. 

AHHEDN AGAB,  tt'mSd-nOg'ar,  or  AHMED- 
MUOOXTB  (Skr.  nagara,  city).  A  large  town 
in  the  presidency  of  Bombay,  India,  situated  126 
miles  east  of  the  city  of  'Bombay,  in  lat.  19° 
6'  N.,  long.  74°  46'  E.,  on  a  branch  of  the 
Great  Indian  Peninsular  Railway  (Map:  India, 
B  5 ) .  It  was  once  a  splendid  and  populous  city, 
and  relics  of  its  former  magnificence  are  to  be 
seen  in  many  fine  specimens  of  Moslem  architec- 
ture. It  is  noted  for  its  manufacture  of  carpets, 
silks,  cottons,  brass,  and  copper  utensils.  The 
city  is  surrounded  by  an  earthen  wall,  and  is 
guarded  by  a  fort  half  a  mile  to  the  east.  The 
nouses  are  mostly  built  of  sun-dried  brick.  It 
has  a  good  water  supply,  conveyed  by  means  of 
aqueducts.  Founded  m  1494  by  Ahmed  Nuzam 
Shah,  it  reached  a  high  degree  of  prosperity 
during  the  reign  of  his  son,  Burhan,  but  after 
his  death  witnessed  an  incessant  series  of  wars. 
It  came  under  British  rule  in  1817,  since  when  it 
has  regained  much  of  its  former  prosperity. 
Several  places  in  India  bear  the  same  name. 
Pop.,  in  1901,  42,032. 

AHMEDNA6AB.  A  district  of  Bombay, 
British  India  (Map:  India,  B  5). 

AHMED  SHAH,  Uh'm&d  sh&  (1724-73). 
Ameer  of  Afghanistan  from  1747  to  1773.  He  was 
hereditary  chief  of  the  Abdali  tribe,  and  held  a 
command  in  Nadir  Shah's  cavalry  until  the  lat- 
ter's  assassination  ( 1747 ) ,  when  Ahmed  went  to 
Afghanistan,  changed  the  name  of  his  tribe  to 
Durrani,  and  was  accepted  as  their  j^aler  by 
the  Afghan  chiefs  at  Kandahar.  He  was  a  war- 
like ruler,  and  accumulated  great  wealth,  includ- 
ing the  famous  Kohinoor  diamond.  He  cap- 
tured Lahore  in  1748  and  conquered  Kashmir: 
and  in  1756  defeated  the  Great  Mogul  and 
took  and  sacked  Delhi.  His  conquests  intro- 
duced rebellion  and  disorder  into  the  Mogul  Em- 
pire. He  defeated  the  Sikhs  and  Mahrattas  at 
Panipat,  .January  6,  1761,  but  was  finally  obliged 
to  yield  the  Punjab. 

AHMES,  a'mSs,  or  AAHMESU,  tt'me-sSo. 
An  Egj'ptian  scribe,  who  lived  before  1700  B.  c. 
He  wrote  Directions  for  Obtaining  the  Knowledge 
of  all  Dark  Things.  This  work  was  not  original 
with  him.  It  was  copied  from  an  older  treatise, 
dating  from  about  2500  b.c.  It  is  important  as 
one  of  the  earliest  satisfactory  accounts  of  an- 
cient Egyptian  mathematics.  It  has  been  trans- 
lated by  Eisenlohr,  Ein  mathematisches  Hand- 
buck  der  alten  Aegypter  (Leipzig,  1877).  See 
Aloebba,  and  Abithmetic. 
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AHN,  an,  JoHANN  Franz  (1796-1865).  A 
German  grammarian  and  educationist.  He  was 
born  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  was  for  a  time  a  mer- 
chant, but  studied  mathematics  and  modern  lan- 
guages, and  was  for  many  years  a  teacher  in 
Neuss.  He  wrote  many  manuals  for  teaching 
languages,  his  method  of  instruction  being 
an  extension  of  that  of  SeidenstUcker.  His 
Practical  ilethod  for  a  Rapid  and  Easy  Acquisi- 
tion of  the  French  Language  {Praktischer  Lehr- 
gang  zur  Schnellen  und  Lcichten  Erlemung  der 
framosischen  Bprache,  1834)  has  passed  through 
more  than  two  hundred  editions  and  been  exten- 
sively imitated. 

AHNFELDT,  ttn'fClt,  Arvid  Wolfgang 
Naxhanael  (1845-00).  A  Swedish  litterateur, 
bom  at  i,und.  He  studied  art  at  Lund  and 
Upsala,  and  was  for  some  time  an  official  in  the 
royal  library  at  Stockholm.  In  1881  he  was  ap- 
pointed editor  of  the  journal  Ur  Dagens  Kronika. 
He  published  a  number  of  important  mono- 
graphs, such  as  those  on  Almgvist  (1876),  and 
Crusenstolpe  (1880),  a  VerldsUtteraturens  Hia- 
toria  (1875-76),  and  other  works. 

AHOY'  (a  -f  hoy).  A  nautical  form  of  hail. 
Its  original  signification  is  said  to  have  been 
stop,  and  it  still  partakes  of  that  meaning  in  a 
modified  sense.  It  is  used  as  a  hail  to  passing 
boats,  vessels,  and  implies  that  communication 
with  them  is  desired.  The  common  form  of  usage 
is  "boat  ahoy,"  "ship  ahoy,"  "steamer  ahoy," 
etc. 

AHSENS,  a'rens,  Heinbich  (1808-74).  A 
German  writer  on  law,  philosophy,  and  psychol- 
ogy. He  studied  at  Gottingen,  and  was  concerned 
in  the  political  troubles  in  1831,  by  reason  of 
which  he  was  forced  to  flee  to  Paris.  In  1834 
lie  became  professor  of  philosophy  at  Brussels. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Frankfort  Parliament  of 
1848,  and  on  the  committee  to  draft  a  new  Ger- 
man constitution.  In  1850  he  was  chosen  pro- 
fessor of  legal  and  political  science  at  Gratz, 
and  in  1859  was  called  to  a  similar  chair  at 
Leipzig.  For  a  number  of  years  he  represented 
the  Leipzig  University  in  the  First  Saxon  Cham- 
ber. Among  his  works  are:  Cours  de  Psychologic 
(1837-38)  ;  Cours  dc  droit  naturel  (18.J8)  ;  Die 
juristische  Encyklopadie  (1855-57).  The  two 
last  named  works  have  been  republished  in  sev- 
eral languages. 

AHBENS,  Heinmch  Ludolp  (1809-81).  A 
celebrated  German  philologist,  born  at  Helm- 
stedt.  He  studied  at  Gfittingen,  where  he  began 
his  career  as  privat-docent  in  1829,  but  left  G5t- 
tingen  in  the  following  year  to  accept  a  position 
at  Ilfeld,  where  he  remained  for  fourteen  years. 
In  1849  he  was  made  director  of  the  lyeeum  at 
Hanover,  a  position  which  he  held  until  the  year 
before  his  death.  He  devoted  himself  especially 
to  the  Greek  dialects,  *nd  may  be  said  to  have 
laid  the  scientific  foundation  of  their  study.  His 
chief  publication  was  De  Orcscw  Lingua  Dia- 
lectis  (1839-43).  He  published  also,  in  1855-59, 
a  two-volume  edition  of  the  Greek  bucolic  poets, 
Theocritus,  Bion,  and  Moschus. 

AHBZKAIT,  a'rI-mAn.  The  ancient  Persian 
devil,  a  personification  of  the  evil  spirit  and 
principle  of  evil,  the  idea  which  answers  in  the 
Zoroastrian  religion  to  Satan  in  Judaism  and 
Christianity.  He  is  represented  as  the  head  and 
chief  of  the  powers  of  darkness  and  sin,  and  he 
has  l^ons  of  demons  about  him.    Next  to  him 


are  ranged  six  arch-fiends,  the  chief  of  whom  is 
Aeshma,  the  Daeva,  or  "demon  of  fury,"  corre- 
sponding, acoording  to  the  majority  of  scholars, 
to  the  name  Asmodeus  ((|.v.).  Ahriman's  name 
appears  in  the  Avcsta  as  angra  mainyu,  or  aisra 
mainyu,  Persian,  ahriman — whence  our  spelling 
of  the  word.  The  term  mainyu  means  spirit;  the 
title  angra  aisra  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  presumed 
to  signify  injury,  opposition,  antagonism.  Ahri- 
man is  the  spirit  of  opposition,  antithesis,  und  ' 
antagonism  to  the  Persian  god  Ormuzd  (q.v. ). 
The  two  spirits  severally  represent  the  kingdom 
of  light,  goodness,  and  life,  and  the  kingdom  of 
darkness,  evil,  and  death.  The  relation  of  the 
one  .spirit  to  the  other,  especially  of  Angra 
-Mainyu,  as  the  maleficent  spirit,  to  Spenta 
Mainyu,  or  the  beneficent  spirit,  has  been  fre- 
quently discussed.  Consult:  Darmesteter,  Or- 
muzd et  Ahriman  (Paris,  1877),  and  Jackson, 
Die  iranische  Religion  in  Geiger  and  Kuhn's 
Orundriss  der  iranisrhen  Philologie,  vol.  ii. 
(Strassburg,  1896-1904). 

AHTT,  a'hTM?.  The  name  in  Persia  of  the  com- 
mon Asiatic  gazelle.    See  Gazelle. 

AHuATItE,  a'oo-&t'l  (Mexican).  A  prepara- 
tion for  food  of  the  eggs  of  a  Mexican  species  of 
ephydrid  fly,  which  is  formed  into  a  paste 
mixed  with  hens'  eggs  and  then  fried.  For  fur- 
ther information,  see  Ephtdba;  Flt. 

AHULL'  ( a  -\-  hull ) .  A  maritime  term,  used 
to  denote  the  position  of  a  ship  when  all  her 
sails  are  furled  and  her  helm  lashed  on  the  lee 
side;  in  such  a  position  she  lies  nearly  with  her 
side  to  the  wind,  but  with  the  head  turned  a 
little  toward  the  direction  of  the  wind. 

AHXTMADA,  a'oo-mft'Dd,  Don  Pedbo  Gir6n, 
Marques  de  i.as  Amabillas,  Duee  of  (1788- 
1842).  A  Spanish  general  and  statesman,  born 
at  San  Sebastian.  He  was  appointed  an  officer 
in  the  Royal  Guards  in  1800.  and  during  the  war 
against  the  French  rendered  important  services  as 
chief  of  the  general  staff  of  the  Spanish  army. 
L'pon  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  of  1820  he 
was  appointed  minister  of  war,  but  soon  retired 
because  of  the  opposition  of  the  Radicals.  He 
was  appointed  by  Ferdinand  VII.  a  member  of 
the  council  of  regency  during  the  minority  of 
Isabella,  and  in  1835  accepted  the  portfolio 
of  war  under  the  premiership  of  Toreno.  He  soon 
resigned,  and  went  to  Bordeaux  in  1836,  but  sub- 
sequently returned  to  Madrid. 

AHITBA  MAZDA,  fi-hTM^rft  maz'd&.  See 
Obiiazd. 

AHWAZ,  ft-wiiz'.  A  small  village,  once  a  res- 
idence of  the  Persian  rulers,  situated  on  the  River 
Karun,  about  45  miles  south  of  Shuster  (.Map: 
Persia,  C  5).  Near  Ahwaz  are  the  ruins  of  the 
old  town,  lying  along  the  river  for  a  distance 
of  over  ten  miles,  'ftere  is  still  to  be  seen  an 
old  castle  of  gigantic  proportions,  and  a  few 
other  remnants  of  former  splendor.  In  the  third 
century,  Ahwaz  was  the  chief  city  of  a  province 
of  the  same  name,  and  under  the  subsequent  rule 
of  the  AVabs  it  became  an  important  commercial 
centre.  A  concession  to  navigate  the  Karun 
from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  Ahwaz  was  granted  to 
a  British  company,  which  runs  a  steamer  on  the 
river,  and  is  carrying  out  improvements  on  the 
road  between  Ahwaz  and  Ispahan.  Pop.,  1600. 

AI,  a'l  (Heb.  ruin).  A  city  of  the  Canaan- 
ites,  twelve  miles  north  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  men- 
tioned in  the  narrative  about  Abraham  ((Seneeis 
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xii  :  8),  where  its  situation  is  defined  as  east  of 
Bethel.  When  the  Israelites  came  into  Canaan 
they  made  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  Ai  (Joshua 
vii  :  5),  but  on  the  second  attack  the  city  was 
taken  (Joshua  viii)  and  destroyed.  Isaiah 
(Isaiah  x  :  28)  mentions  the  city,  so  that  it  must 
have  been  rebuilt.  After  the  captivity  it  was 
inhabited  by  the  Benjaminites  (Ezra  ii  :  28; 
Nehemiah  vii  :  32 ) .  The  modern  site  is  Khirbet 
Haiyfln.  Its  ruins  existed  in  the  time  of  Euse- 
bius  and  St.  Jerome,  though  none  are  now  to  be 
found  there. 

AI,  ai.    The  three-toed  sloth.    See  Sloth. 

AI,  il'£,  or  AHTXT,  S'ft.  A  Japanese  salmon 
(Salmo  altivelia),  remarkable  for  going  down 
some  rivers  to  spawn  in  tbe  sea,  and  ascending 
other  rivers  annually  to  spawn  near  their 
sources. 

AICAJID,  ft'kftr',jEAN  Francis  ViCTon(  184S 
— ) .  A  Freneii  author,  bom  at  Toulon.  He  made 
his  first  appearance  in  literature  with  the  drama 
Jeunea  croyancee  (1867).  His  works,  which  are 
in  general  distinguished  by  a  finished  style,  in- 
clude Au  olair  de  la  lune  ( 1870) ,  a  one-act  comedy 
in  verse;  Lrs  rebellions  el  Ira  apaisements 
(1871),  Pohnes  de  Prorence  (1874),  La  chanson 
de  I'enfant  (1876),  Mietle  et  Kor6  (1880),  La- 
marline  (1883),  which  received  the  prize  of  the 
French  Academv,  Jfsus  (1896),  a  Ivrical  epic, 
Tata  ( 1902 ) ,  and  L'ame  d'un  enfant  ( 1«03 ) ,  ideal- 
istic tales,  and  a  play,  Legende  d»  oayur  ( 1903). 

AID  (l"'r.  aide,  from  Lat.  ad,  to -1- ini'are, 
to  help).  In  feudal  times,  a  term  denoting  a 
payment  in  money  or  produce  due  from  a  vassal 
to  his  lord.  The  term  is  a  translation  of  the 
Latin  word  auxilium.  In  theory  it  was  a  free 
grant  made  in  exceptional  cases.  But  the  cases 
soon  came  to  be  fixed  by  custom.  "The  three  chief 
aids"  were  paid  ( 1 )  for  the  lord's  ransom  when 
in  captivity;  (2)  for  the  expenses  of  making  the 
lord's  eldest  son  a  knight;  (3)  for  the  dowry 
of  the  lord's  eldest  daughter.  Sometimes  a 
fourth  chief  aid  was  recognized  for  the  expense 
of  the  lord  when  going  on  a  crusade.  Fre- 
quently also  aids  were  demanded  from  the  vas- 
sals when  the  lord  made  a  journey  to  the  court 
of  his  suzerain,  or  to  Rome.  Aids  were  levied 
upon  all  classes  of  freehold  tenants — upon  those 
holding  in  free  and  common  socage  (q.v.),  as 
well  as  upon  the  holders  of  knights'  fees  (q.v.) 
— and  continued  to  be  nominallj'  due  and  exigi- 
ble until  abolished  by  parliament,  12  Car.  II., 
c.  24  (1660),  though  they  had  gradually  fallen 
into  disuse  and  were  probably  even  then  prac- 
tically obsolete.  See  Feudalism;  Tenubb. 

AlfDA,  a-e'da.  An  opera  by  Verdi  (words  by 
Ghislanzoni),  first  played  at  Cairo,  Egypt.  De- 
cember 24,  1871,  at  the  inauguration  of  the  Khe- 
dive's new  theatre.  The  scene  of  it  is  laid  in 
ancient  Egj'pt. 

AIBAK,  a'dan,  Saint  (T-651).  First  bishop 
of  l.indisfame.  He  was  one  of  those  distin- 
guished monks  of  the  early  Scotch-Irish  Church 
who  were  received  into  the  calendar  of  saints 
without  the  ceremony  of  canonization.  In  early 
life  he  was  a  monk  in  lona.  the  famous  island 
off  the  Scotch  coast.  Oswald,  the  celebrated 
king  of  Northumbria,  requested  the  community 
of  lona  to  send  to  his  court  one  of  their  brethren 
who  would  teach  the  Christian  religion  to  his 
people.  The  first  person  sent  was  a  certain  Cor- 
mac,   who  was  too  dogmatic  and  intolerant  to 


be  a  successful  missionary.  On  his  return  to 
report  to  the  synod  his  failure,  Aidan,  who  pos- 
sessed the  patience,  geniality,  and  popular  man- 
ners fitted  for  the  task,  was  consecrated  bishop 
(635)  and  sent  forth.  Through  his  success,  he 
left  a  great  reputation  as  the  earliest  promul- 
gator of  Christianity  in  the  northern  districts. 
Ue  died  at  Bamborough,  August  31,  651.  For 
his  biography  consult  Frver,  Aidan,  the  Apostle 
of  the  Korth  (London,  18*84). 

AIDE,  n'6'dft',  Charles  Hamilton  (1830 — ). 
An  English  poet  and  novelist.  He  was  bom  in 
Paris,  the  son  of  a  Greek  diplomatist.  His 
mother  was  a  daughter  of  Admiral  Sir 
George  Collier.  He  was  educated  at  Bonn, 
.served  seven  years  in  the  British  army,  and  then 
devoted  himself  to  literature.  Among  his  poems 
ji'e  lllaanore  (1856),  and  flongs  Without  Music 
(1882).  His  novels  include  Hita  (1859),  Pas- 
sages in  the  Life  of  a  Lady  (1887),  and  Eliea- 
bvih's  Pretenders  (1895).  As  a  ballad  writer  he 
is  knoMm  by  The  Danube  Jiiver  and  Remember  or 
forget. 

ArD-DE-GAKP,  ftd'de-kttN'  (Fr.,  camp  as- 
sistant), or  AID.  A  military  officer  serving  on 
the  staff  of  a  commanding  general  officer.  In 
time  of  war  it  is  a  position  of  grave  responsi- 
bility, as  shown  by  the  terrible  mistake  which 
led  to  the  brilliant,  but  foolish,  light  cavalry 
charge  of  the  British  in  the  Crimean  War  of 
1854.  It  is  also  a  position  involving  much  dan- 
ger, as  may  be  seen  from  the  nature  of  the 
duties  performed.  On  active  service  the  aid-de- 
camp is  in  close  confidential  touch  with  the  gen- 
eral officer  to  whom  he  is  attached,  and  when 
necessary  acts  as  his  military  secretary.  On  the 
battle-field  he  carries  all  orders  from  the  gen- 
eral in  command  to  the  commanding  officers 
of  the  various  arms,  and  must  of  necessity  be 
alert,  quick-witted,  resourceful,  and  prompt, 
giving  his  mes.^age  in  the  plainest  and  most 
unmistakable  form.  Wherever  possible  such 
orders  must  be  delivered  in  writing.  In  Euro- 
pean nations,  an  appointment  of  aid-de-camp, 
particularly  if  on  the  staff  of  the  ruler  or  a  mem- 
ber of  the  ruling  family,  carries  much  social 
as  well  as  military  prestige,  while  in  all  services 
it  is  a  much  coveted  and  much  sought  appoint- 
ment. In  the  United  States  a  lieutenant-general 
is  allowed  to  have  two  aids  (lieutenant-colonels) 
and  a  military  secretary;  a  major-general, three 
aids  (either  captains  or  lieutenants)  ;  and  a 
brigadier-general,  two  aids  (lieutenants).  Be- 
fore an  officer  can  receive  such  appointment,  he 
must  have  served  at  least  two  of  the  six  pre- 
cedinjfi;  years  with  his  regiment  or  corps.  The 
appointment  is  for  four  years,  and  may  not  be 
exceeded,  except  on  request  of  a  general  who 
retires  within  one  year. 

AIDENXT,  a'dm.  A  collateral  form  of 
Eden,  Paradise,  from  the  Arabic  Adn,  used  by 
Foe  in  The  Raven,  on  account  of  the  rhyme. 

AIDE-TOI  ET  liE  CIEL  T* AIDEBA,  ftd'twil' 
A  1r  syftl  tA'd'-rft'  (Fr.  "Help  thyself,  Heaven  will 
help  thee").  The  cry  of  certain  French  political 
writers  to  the  middle  classes  about  the  year 
1824.  It  became  the  watch-word  and  title  of  a 
society,  having  for  its  object  to  agitate  the  elec- 
toral body  in  opposition  to  the  government.  This, 
however,  was  to  be  done  by  means  strictly  legiti- 
mate, chiefly  by  correspondence  and  political 
publications.  Most  of  its  founders  and  active 
members  belonged  to  the  party  of  /)oo(ritM>{ra* 
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<q.r.),  aa  Guizot,  who  was  president  for  some 
time,  Duchatel,  Duver^ier  de  Hauranne,  Dubois, 
l^miisat,  Thiers,  Cavaignac,  etc.  Le  Olobe  was 
the  organ  of  the  association,  and  afterward  Le 
Kaiional.  The  society  had  a  great  share  in 
bringing  about  the  revolution  of  July,  1830,  and 
was  at  first  countenanced  by  the  new  govern- 
ment; but  after  a  short  time  it  was  dissolved 
(1832). 

AISIN,  1-dem',  or  Gdzxl-HIsbar.  An  im- 
portant town  in  tlie  Turkish  Vilayet  of  Smyrna 
(21,583  square  miles;  population,  1,390,500),  in 
Anatolia.  It  is  on  the  river  Meiuider,  about  56 
miles  southeast  of  Smyrna,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  rail  (Map:  Turkey  in  Asia,  B  4). 
It  is  picturesquely  situated  near  the  ruins  of 
ancient  Tralles,  and  has  well  shaded  streets, 
fine  bazaars,  and  a  number  of  mosques.  It  has 
an  extensive  trade  in  figs  and  cotton.  Its  pop- 
ulation is  about  36,000. 

AUK-KA'JOB.  An  adjutant  in  the  French 
army.    See  AojtrrA.tT. 

AXCFITEB,  ft'nya',  Joseph  AIatthaus  (1818- 
86).  An  Austrian  painter.  He  was  born  at  Vi- 
enna and  studied  under  Anierling.  He  took  part 
in  the  revolution  of  1848,  but  subsequently  was 
pardoned.  He  was  particularly  known  for  his 
portraits,  including  those  of  Grillparzer,  Feuch- 
tersleben,  Lenau,  and  Rubinstein. 

AIOBEX,  a'gret  or  A-grSt',  or  Aiobette 
(Fr.).  A  small  white  heron  or  egret.  (See 
EoBET.)  Hence,  a  plume  or  erect  ornament 
of  feathers,  originally  the  long  filiform  tuft 
of  feathers  that  spring  from  the  back  of  the 
egret  in  the  breeding-season,  and  arranged  to 
a4om  the  hair,  a  bonnet,  headdress  or  helmet, 
or  something  similar  to  this,  especially  when 
jeweled.  "A  small  bundle  of  these  feathers  has 
been  used  among  Eastern  nations  as  an  ornament, 
and  worn  in  the  front  of  the  turban,  caftan,  or 
other  headdress  by  personages  of  high  rank,  be- 
ing occasicmally  mounted  with,  or  ita  form  imi- 
tated by,  precious  stones ;  and  tlie  gift  of  an 
egret  bo  bejeweled  has  been  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  marks  of  honor  that  could 
be  b^towed  by  an  Oriental  ruler  upon  a 
favorite  minister  or  successful  leader."  The 
fashion    has    spread    to    Western    nations    and 

fiven  rise  to  various  decorations  on  military 
ate,  and  for  women's  hair  and  bonnets. 
The  demand  of  millinery,  indeed,  during  the  last 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  caused 
such  inroads  upon  the  breeding  colonies  of  white 
herons  in  all  parts  of  the  world  that  these  birds 
are  everywhere  greatly  diminished  in  numbers, 
and  in  some  regions,  as  in  Florida,  are  almost 
exterminated.  As  the  desired  plumes  grow  only 
during  the  breeding  season,  the  killing  of  a  bird 
for  their  sake  usually  means  the  death  of  a 
family  and  the  rapid  depopulation  of  the  colony. 
From"  this  point  of  view,  and  remembering  that 
great  cruelty  is  likely  to  accompany  the  obtain- 
ing of  the  plumes,  the  statement  of  the  annual 
sales  of  aigrets  in  London  and  other  great  mar- 
kets is  appalling  to  all  persons  of  a  humane  mind 
and  delicate  taste. 

AiaXTXBXLLE,  ftg'b^K,  Paui,  Alexandre 
Nkvbue  u'  (1831-75).  A  French  naval  officer  who 
entered  the  Chinese  army.  He  distinguished  him- 
self against  the  Taipings  in  1862-64,  commanded 
the  Franco-Chinese  corps,  and  captured  Hang- 
«how-fu,  for  which  service  he  was  made  a 
Vol.  I.  — 17. 


mandarin  of  the  first  class.  He  established  the 
arsenal  at  Fu-ehow-fu  and  taught  the  Chi- 
nese to  construct  European  vessels,  th«  first 
Chinese  man-of-war  being  launched  under  his  su- 
pervision in  1860.  In  that  year  he  was  made 
Grand  Admiral  of  the  Chinese  fleet. 

AIQtTES-MOBTES,  ftg'mdrt'  (anciently  Lat. 
Aqua  ilortua;.  Dead  Springs).  A  small  town  in 
France  (population,  1901,  4223),  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  (iard,  which  claims  to  have  been  fouiided  ' 
by  the  Roman  Marius  (Map:  France,  L  8).  It 
is  situated  in  an  extensive  marsh  impregnated 
with  sea  salt,  and  is  about  three  miles  from  the 
Mediterranean,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
a  canal.  It  was  from  Aigues-Mortes  that  St. 
Louis  sailed  in  1248,  and  again  in  1270,  for  the 
Crusades— -a  proof  that  the  sea  then  reached  this 
spot.  In  1538  Francis  I.  had  an  interview  at 
Aigues-Mortes  with  Charles  V. 

▲I017II.LK,  ft-gwel'  (Fr.,  a  needle).  Th« 
name  given  to  certain  sharp  mountain  peaks  in 
the  Alps  often  covered  with  ice  and  snow,  and  so 
called  from  their  resemblance  to  needles. 
Around  CImm'onnix  a  number  of  the  peaks  bear 
this  name.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  an  in- 
strument used  by  engineers  to  pierce  a  rock  for 
the  reception  of  gunpowder  in  blasting. 

AlffCTHiIiETTE,  fl'gwil-lftt'  (from  Fr.  aipnil- 
lette,  a  point,  pointed  tag;  dimin.  of  aiguille, 
needle).  A  detachable  portion  of  a  military 
dress  uniform  consisting  of  bullion  cords  and 
loops  and  worn  on  the  right  shoulder.  In  the 
United  States  Army  the  aiguillette  is  at  present 
worn  by  officers  of  the  general  staff  corps,  except 
the  chief  of  staff,  by  officers  of  the  Military  Sec- 
retary's department,  the  Inspector  Generals  of 
the  department,  the  aides-de-camp  to  general  offi- 
cers, and  regimental  and  artillery  district  adju- 
tants. For  these  the  aiguillette  is  made  of  gold- 
wire  cord,  according  to  a  sealed  pattern  kept  in 
the  office  of  the  Quartermaster-General. 

AIGXTILIiOir,  ft'gw6'y6.\',  Abmakd  de  Vione- 
ROT  DupLESSis  Richelieu,  Due  d'  (1720-82). 
A  French  statesman,  minister  of  foreign  affairs 
under  Louis  XV.  (1771-74).  He  became  gov- 
ernor of  Brittany  in  1754.  His  despotic  admin- 
istration of  his  province  finally  brought  upi>n 
him  the  condemnation  of  the  Parliament  of 
Rennes.  But  Madame  du  Barry,  the  mistress 
of  Louis  XV.,  not  only  saved  him  from  punish- 
ment, but  finally  brought  about  his  promotion  as 
minister.  He  was  entirely  incompetent,  and 
Louis  XVI.  replaced  him  by  Vergennes. 

AIJAIiON,  a'jft-lon.     See  Ajalon. 

AIXAWA,  l-kn'w&.  A  town  of  Japan,  on  the 
western  coast  of  the  island  of  Sado  (Map:  Japan, 
F  4) .  It  is  poorly  built  but  important  on  account 
of  the  gold  and  silver  mines  situated  close  to  it. 
Its  population  is  (1898)  10,700. 

AIKEH,  jl'k§n.  A  beautiful  town  and  county 
seat  of  Aiken  Co.,  South  Carolina,  on  the  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia  railroads,  17  miles  east  of 
Augusta  (Map:  South  Carolina,  C  3).  It  has  a 
fine  location,  at  an  elevation  of  600  feet  above 
sea-level,  in  an  agricultural  and  pine  forest  re- 
gion, and  the  dryness  and  comparative  mildness 
of  its  climate  have  combined  to  make  Aiken  an 
important  health  resort  as  well  as  a  popular 
pleasure  resort  for  the  wealthy.  Aiken  is  the 
seat  of  Aiken  Institute,  for  white  students;  the  ' 
Schofleld  Normal  and  Industrial  School  and 
Immanuel  Training  School,  for  negroes.     Aiken 
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was  first  incorporated  in  1835,  and  is  Kovemed 
under  a  charter  of  1890,  revised  in  1897,  which 
provides  for  a  mayor,  elected  biennially,  and  a 
city  council,  composed  of  the  mayor  and  six  alder- 
men. The  water  supply  and  sewerage  system  are 
under  municipal  control.  Pop.,  1890,  2362;  1900, 
3414. 

AIKEIT,  VViujAM  (1806-87).  An  American 
legislator.  He  was  born  in  Charleston,  S.  C, 
and  graduated  at  the  College  of  South  Carolina 
(1825).  After  serving  in  the  State  Legislature 
(1838-43),  he  was  governor  of  South  Carolina 
(1844-46),  and  was  a  Democratic  representative 
in  Congress  from  1851  to  1857,  during  which 
time  he  lacked  only  one  vote  of  becoming 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  He 
opposed  both  nullification  and  secession,  and 
after  leaving  Congress  took  no  active  part  in  pol- 
itics, except  in  1866,  when  he  was  again  elected 
to  Congress,  but  was  not  admitted  to  a  seat. 

AXKIN,  John,  M.D.  (1747-1822).  An  Eng- 
lish physician  and  author.  He  had  only  mod- 
erate success  as  a  physician,  but  gained  con- 
siderable reputation  as  a  scholarly  writer.  With 
his  sister,  Mrs.  Barbauld,  he  published  Even- 
ings at  Home  (six  volumes,  1792-95),  together 
with  a  number  of  biographical  works,  in- 
cluding General  Biography  (ten  volumes,  1799- 
1816).  He  edited  the  Monthly  Magazine  (1796- 
1807),  and  Dodaley's  Annual  Register  (1811- 
1815). 

AIKIN,  LUCT  (1781-1864).  An  English 
writer,  daughter  of  John  Aikin,  and  his  assistant 
in  much  of  his  work.  She  wrote  one  novel.  Lor- 
imer  (1814),  but  her  reputation  rests  on  her 
series  of  court  memoirs,  beginning  with  Memoirs 
of  the  Court  of  Elizabeth  (1818),  and  on  her 
Life  of  Addison  (1843).  She  also  wrote  memoirs 
of  her  father  and  of  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Barbauld. 

AIK3IAN,ftk'mon,  William  (1682-1731).  A 
Scottish  portrait  painter.  He  studied  in  Edin- 
burgh and  Rome,  traveled  in  Italy  and  Tur- 
key, and  practiced  his  art  first  in  Edinburgh  and 
afterward  in  Ix)ndon-.  He  painted  portraits  of 
Allan  Ramsay,  Gay,  Thomson,  and  John,  Duke 
of  Argyll. 

AILANTHUS,  ft-lAn'thOs,  or  AILAKTO 
(.Malacca  name,  tree  of  heaven).  A  lofty, 
spreading  tree  {Ailanthus  glandulosus) ,  of  the 
natural  order  Simarubacea-,  a  native  of  China, 
but  now  frequently  planted  to  shade  public 
walks  in  the  south  of  Europe,  in  England, 
and  in  North  America.  The  flowers  of  the  male 
plant  have  a  disgusting  odor.  The  leaves  resem- 
ble those  of  the  ash.  The  tree  flourishes  on 
light  soils,  and  is  hardy  enough  to  endure  even 
the  climate  of  the  north  of  Scotland.  It  has  been 
somewhat  extensively  planted  in  the  United 
States.  The  tree  is  easily  propagated  by  suckers 
and  cuttings  of  the  roots.  The  wood  is  fine- 
grained, sntiny,  and  suitable  for  cabinet  making. 
Ailanthus  imberbiflora  and  Ailanthus  punctata 
are  among  the  important  timber  trees  of  Aus- 
tralia. Another  species,  Ailanthus  excelsus,  is 
common  in  India.  The  genus  Ailanthus  has  been 
recognized  by  fossil  fruits  and  leaves  in  Tertiary 
beds  of  Europe  and  North  America. 

AZIiAirrHXTS  MOTH.  A  large,  hardy,  silk- 
spinning  moth  (I'hilosamia  cynthia),  introduced 
from  China  into  the  United  States  on  the  ailan- 
thus tree.  The  caterpillar  may  be  identified  by 
its  rows  of  tufts  of  white  hairs. 


AHiETTE,  ft- let'  (Kr.  little  wing).  An  ap- 
pendage to  the  armor  worn  by  kni^ts  on  each 
shoulder.  Ailettes  were  of  various  forms  and 
sizes,  and  bore  the  heraldic  device  of  the  knight. 
Thejr  were  not  intended  primarily  for  defense, 
as  IS  evident  from  the  fact  that  most  of  them 
stood  up  straight  in  the  air,  but  in  some  cases 
they  seem  to  have  been  adapted  as  a  defense  for 
the  shoulders.  They  were  in  use  between  1280 
and  1330.  Epaulets  are  said  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  these. 

AHiIiT,  ft'y*',  PiBRKE  d',  or  Petbus  db 
Alliaco  (1350-1420).  A  French  theologian.  He 
studied  theology  in  Paris,  where,  in  1380,  he 
became  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne.  He  was  leader 
of  the  Nominalists,  asserted  that  the  (Tburch 
rests  on  Christ,  not  on  Peter,  and  derives  its 
authoritative  teachings  from  the  Scriptures,  not 
from  canon  law.  He  became  grand  master  of  the 
College  of  Navarre,  Paris,  in  1384,  and  in  1389 
confessor  and  almoner  to  Charles  VI.,  and  the 
same  year  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Paris. 
His  defense,  two  years  previous,  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception,  won  him  the  epithets  "Eagle 
of  France"  and  "Hammer  of  Heretics."  He  be- 
came Bishop  of  Le  Puy,  1395,  and  of  Cambrai  in 
1397.  He  induced  the  calling  of  the  Council  of 
Pisa,  of  which  he  was  an  active  member.  He 
was  made  cardinal  by  John  XXIII.  (1411),  and 
was  sent  as  legate  to  Germany  in  1413.  He 
was  prominent  in  the  Cfouncil  of  Constance,  1414- 
18,  furthering  the  condemnation  of  Huss  and 
Jerome  of  Prague,  but  strenuously  advocating 
reform  in  the  Church;  maintaining  the  au- 
thority of  councils  over  that  of  popes,  and  aid- 
ing in  the  election  of  Martin  V.  in  place  of 
three  rival  popes.  He  was  afterward  made 
papal  legate  at  Avignon  until  his  death.  His 
writings  are  numerous.  Among  them  is  an  at- 
tempt to  harmonize  astronomy  and  theology. 
For  his  biography,  consult:  P.  Tschackert 
(Gotha,  1877),  and  L.  Salembier   (Lille,  1886). 

AHiBED,  al'r^d.  Saint,  .'Ethelred,  Ethel- 
red  (1109-66).  An  English  ecclesiastic  and  his- 
torian, born  at  Hexham,  Northumberland.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Scotch  court,  became  a 
Cistercian  monk  in  Rievaulx  Abbey,  Yorkshire, 
then  abbot  of  Revesby,  1142,  then  of  Rievaulx, 
1146,  remaining  so  till  his  death,  January  12, 
1166.  He  was  canonized  in  1I9I.  He  was  the 
author  of  many  historical  and  theological  works, 
the  former  of  little  value,  owing  to  their  un- 
limited credulity.  Leland  says  he  saw  Ailred's 
tomb  at  Rievaulx  adorned  with  gold  and  silver 
ornaments.  His  works  are  in  Migne,  Patrol.  Lat., 
cxcv. 

AILSA  CBAIO,  ftl'sft  krfig.  A  small  island 
off  the  western  coast  of  Ayrshire,  Scotland 
(Map:  Scotland,  C  4).  It  is  only  two  miles  in 
circumference  and  rises  to  a  height  of  1114  feet 
above  the  sea.  It  terminates  in  high  cliffs  on 
the  northwest,  and  contains  some  springs  near 
its  summit.  It  is  well  known  for  its  columnar 
form,  and  has  a  lighthouse,  erected  in  1830. 

AIMAK,  i-mftk'.  A  term  of  Mongolian  origin 
signifying  "clans,"  and,  with  the  prefix  char 
("four"),  employed  as  a  designation  for  a  num- 
ber of  tribes  inhabiting  the  central  and  north- 
western part  of  Afghanistan.  Little  is  known 
concerning  them  except  that  they  are  a  Mongo- 
lian people  dwelling  in  the  midst  of  an  Aryan 
population,  and  speaking  a  dialect  that  seems 
closely  related  to  the  Calmuck,  though  largely 
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inflneiiced  bv  the  Persian.  According  to  some 
aathorities  tne  four  principal  tribes  of  tbe  Aimak 
are  the  Jamjidi,  the  Firozkohi,  the  Taimuni,  and 
the  Hazaras;  others  make  a  definite  distinction 
between  the  Aimak  and  the  Hazaras,  characteriz- 
ing the  former  as  Sunnite  Mohammedans  and  the 
Utter  as  adherents  in  the  main  of  the  Shiite 
sect  Macgregor,  Central  Atia  (Calcutta,  1871), 
substitutes  the  Saidnat  for  the  Hazaras,  and  esti- 
mates the  total  number  of  the  Aimak  at  250,000, 
describing  them  as  semi-nomndic  in  their  habits 
•and  excellent  fighters.  They  are  supposed  to  be 
descendants  of  Turkish-Tartar  tribes  which  un- 
der Hulaku  Kahn  overthrew  the  Persian  Cal- 
iphate in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

ATlffAHA,  l-m&'ri.  Any  of  many  large  car- 
niTorous  fishes  of  South  America,  especially  com- 
mon in  the  Amazonian  rivers,  some  twenty 
species  of  which  form  the  heterognathous  family 
Krythrinida!  and  the  genus  Macrodon.  They  are 
also  called  trahiraa. 

AUCABD,  A'mftr',  Gustavb  (1818-83).  A 
French  novelist.  He  shipped  to  America  as  a 
cabin-boy,  spent  ten  years  among  the  Indians  of 
the  western  prairies,  and  traveled  in  Spain,  Tur- 
key, and  the  Caucasus.  In  1848  he  was  in  Paris, 
and  an  officer  of  the  Garde  Mobile.  At  the  time 
of  the  Franco-German  war,  he  organized,  and  for 
a  while  commanded,  the  so-called  "francs-tireurs 
of  the  press."  He  is  sometimes  called  the  French 
Fenimore  Cooper.  He  published  many  adventure 
stories,  for  the  most  part  improbable  but  inter- 
esting. The  list,  many  volumes  of  which  have 
been  translated  into  English,  includes:  Les 
trappeura  de  VArkantas  (1858)  ;  Le  grand  chef 
ie»  Ancas  (1858);  Les  pirates  de  la  prairie 
(1859),  and  Les  scalpeurs  hlancs  (1873). 

AUtfe-MABTrW.ft'mft'mar'tJLN',  Louis.  See 
Mabtis,  Louis  Araii. 

AIltON.    SeeATMON. 

AUCWEIjIi.  (1)  a  character  in  Farquhar's 
comedy.  The  Beaux'  Stratagem  (q.v.).  (2)  A 
character  in  Shirley's  The  Witt]/  Fair  One  (q.v.). 

AIN,  as.  A  river  in  France,  which  rises  in 
the  Jura  Mountains.  It  flows  through  the  de- 
partments of  Jura  and  Ain,  and  after  a  course 
of  about  120  miles  falls  into  the  Rhone,  18  miles 
above  Lyons  (Map:  France,  M  5).  It  is  used  for 
floating  timber,  and  admits  of  navigation  down 
stream  only. 

AIH.  A  frontier  department  of  France,  sepa- 
rated from  Switzerland  and  Savoy  by  the  Rhone 
(Map:  France,  M  5).     Capital,  Bourg. 

AniGEB,  an'jCr,  Aifked  (1837-1904).  An 
English  clergyman  and  writer.  He  was  bom  in 
London,  and  was  educated  at  King's  College  and 
at  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge.  He  was  ordained 
priest  in  1863,  and  three  years  afterward  was 
appointed  reader  of  the  Temple  Church,  a  posi- 
tion which  he  held  until  1894,  when  he  succeeded 
Dean  Vaughan  as  Master  of  the  Temple.  He  is 
»  canon  oi  Bristol  and  chaplain-in-ordinary  to 
the  king.  As  an  author,  he  is  best  known  for 
W»  editions  of  Lamb's  Collected  Works  and  for 
his  Biography  of  Charles  Lamb  ("English  Men 
of  Letters  Series"). 

ATTmrrT.TiBB,  In'mll-lSr,  Max  EMAiruEt 
( 1807-70) .  A  German  designer  of  stained  glasses 
and  the  principal  reviver  of  this  art  in  the  19th 
wntuiy.  He  was  bom  at  Munich,  Feb.  14,  1807, 
ud  at  first   studied   the   architecture   in   the 


Munich  Academy  under  Gfirtner,  and  was  then 
appointed  designer  in  the  Royal  Manufactory  of 
Porcelain  at  Nymphenburg.  When  the  Royal 
Manufactory  of  Stained  Glasses  was  organized 
at  Munich,  he  was  made  inspector  of  the  Institu- 
tion and  afterwards  became  its  head.  By  his 
technical  improvements  he  revived  the  ancient  art 
of  stained  glasses,  achieving  a  variety  of  color 
not  hitherto  attained.  He  was  also  the  first  to 
design  stained  glasses  on  panels,  thereby  found- 
ing an  interesting  variety  of  this  art.  His  prin- 
cipal works  include  the  windows  of  the  Cathedrals 
of  Rpgensburg,  Cologne,  and  Speyer,  and  of  the 
Aukirche  in  Munich;  also  the  University  Church 
at  Cambridge,  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London,  and 
the  Cathedral  of  Glasgow — ^the  last  being  the 
most  extensive  of  his  works.  In  the  two  last- 
named  designs  he  was  assisted  by  his  son  Hein- 
rich  (1837-92),  who  was  also  a  designer  of  note. 
As  an  architectural  painter,  the  elder  Ainmiller 
executed  a  number  of  pictures  of  mediaeval  church 
interiors,  of  which  there  are  good  examples  in 
the  Pinakothek  at  Munich  and  the  National  Gal- 
lery at  Berlin.  Although  these  paintings  display 
minute  architectural  knowledge,  they  are  hard 
and  cold  in  color. 

AINO,  I'nA,  or  AINV,  I'nSS  (men  of  Aiona, 
their  reputed  ancestor,  or  possibly  a  corrup- 
tion of  inu,  dog,  contemptuously  applied  t* 
them  by  the  Japanese).  An  al>original  peo- 
ple, now  numbering  some  1P,000  souls,  in  north- 
ern and  eastern  Yezo,  the  southern  part  of  Sag- 
halien,  and  the  southern  Kuriles  (all  but  15()0 
live  on  Yezo).  They  inhabited  once  a  great 
part,  if  not  all,  of  the  Japanese  Archipelago, 
and  were  the  first  race  to  dwell  there,  unless 
the  so-called  "pit-dwellers"  of  Yezo  and  Sagha- 
lien  were,  as  Hitchcock  (1890)  suggested,  driven 
out  by  them  when  they  intruded  into  this  area 
from  their  former  home  on  the  adjoining  Asiatic 
coast  many  centuries  B.C.,  as  the  archaeological  re- 
mains (shell  heaps,  stone  implements,  pottery, 
etc.)  in  Japan  indicate.  The  retreat  northward 
of  the  Aino  is  noted  in  Japanese  chronicles  re- 
ferring to  the  "barbarians."  The  physical  char- 
acteristics of  the  Aino — short  stature,  flattened 
humerus  and  tibia,  heavy  beards,  and  general 
hirsuteness  (much  exaggerated  by  travelers), 
lighter  skin,  dolichocephaly  and  braehycephaly, 
somewhat  regular  features,  and  non-savage  looks 
— have  given  rise  to  theories  of  relationship  with 
almost  every  known  race.  Brinton  (1800)  allies 
them  with  the  Giliaks  of  the  Amur;  Deniker 
(1900)  considers  them  sui  generis;  Keane 
(1806)  and  Baelz  (1901)  believe  them  to  have 
been  originally  of  the  Caucasian  (white)  race. 
The  last,  who  has  studied  the  Aino  at  first  hand, 
is  of  the  opinion  that  they  are  the  extreme  east- 
ern branch  of  a  race  related  to  the  Caucasian 
stock,  once  occupying  much  of  Northeastern  Asia, 
but  split  into  two  sections  by  the  inroads  of  the 
Mongol-Turkish  peoples  at  a  very  remote  date, 
a  view  which  has  a  good  deal  to  commend  it.  But 
the  Aino  are  not  a  uniformly  pure  type,  as  the 
differences  between  those  of  Yezo  and  of  Saghalien 
show.  The  linguistic,  geographical,  and  mytho- 
logical researches  of  B.  H.  Chamberlain  (1887) 
and  Bachelor  (1882-1894)  prove  both  the  unique- 
ness of  the  Aino  tongue  and  the  great  influ- 
ence upon  Japanese  life  exerted  by  that  peo- 
ple in  times  past.  Driven  northward  from  uieir 
ancient  habitat  in  southwestern  and  central  Ja- 
pan, they  have  left  their  names  on  the  'natural 
features  of  the  archipelago.    Their  language  is 
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simple  and  harmonious  and  resembles  the  Jap- 
anese in  structure,  but  is  quite  distinct  in  vocab- 
ulary.  It  has  been  reduced  to  writing  only  re- 
cently. The  Rev.  John  Bachelor  has  compiled  an 
Aino  grammar  and  dictionary,  and  translated 
the  New  Testament  into  the  tongue.  The  Aino 
religion,  originally  a  rather  primitive  nature- 
worship,  with  the  cuH  of  the  bear  especially 
prominent,  and  their  follt-tales,  have  evidently 
received  some  additions  from  Japanese  sources 
in  historical  times.  In  the  last  few  years  some  of 
the  Tsuishikari  Aino  have  become  Buddhists  of 
the  Monto  sect,  and  a  few  others  in  the  region  of 
Piratori  have  become  Protestants.  A  good  account 
of  the  Aino  (with  biblic^raphy)  was  published 
bv  Professor  Hitchcock  in  the  Report  of  the 
United  State*  National  Muteum  for  1890.  An 
important  discussion  of  them  is  to  be  found  in 
the  anthropological  studies  of  Koganei  (189.3-94), 
and  Lander's  Alone  icith  ike  Bairi)  Ainu  (1893). 
Baelz,  in  the  Verkandlungen  der  Berliner  Qeaell- 
sehaft  fUr  Antkropologie  for  1901,  considers  tliat 
the  amount  of  Aino  blood  in  the  Japanese  out- 
side of  Yezo  has  been  much  underestimated.  He 
notes  also  the  increasing  intermixture  of  Japa- 
nese and  Aino,  and  foresees  the  uttimate  disap- 
pearance of  the  latter,  not  by  extinction,  but  by 
natural  amalgamation  with  the  former.  This 
amalgamation  is  favored  by  the  gradual  abandon- 
ment of  ideas  about  their  alleged  mental  inferi- 
ority. (See  Japan,  paragraph  Ethnology.)  In 
addition  to  the  works  cited  in  the  text,  consult: 
(.'riffis,  The  Mikado's  Empire  (New  York,  1876) ; 
Bird,  Unbeaten  Tracks  in  Japan  (London,  1885)  ; 
Chamberlain  and  Bachelor,  Aino  Studies  (Tokio, 
1887);  Transactions  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Japan  (Yokohama,  1874-98);  Batchelor,  The 
Ainu  and  their  Folk-lore  (London,  1901). 

AIHSLIE,  anzHl,  Hew  (1792-1878).  A  Seot- 
tish-.\merican  poet,  bom  at  Bargeny  Mains,  Ayr- 
shire. While  a  clerk  in  the  register  house  at 
!Eklinbnrgh  he  acted  as  amanuensis  to  Professor 
Ihignld  Stewart.  He  emigrated  to  the  United 
States  in  1822,  and  joined  for  a  year  Robert 
Owen's  venture  at  New  Harmony,  Ind.  (See 
Harmonists.)  He  subsequently  went  into  busi- 
ness. His  numerous  dialect  poems  had  extended 
his  reputation  to  Scotland,  where  he  was  eirthn- 
siastically  received  by  literary  folk  in  1864. 
These  poems,  many  of  which  were  highly 
esteemed  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  were  collected 
and  edited  by  a  friend,  W.  Wilson  (18.5.5). 
Some  of  them  are  also  to  be  found  in  Wilson's 
Poets  and  Poetry  of  Scotland   (187«). 

AIHSWOBTH,  finz'wtlrth,  Frederick  Crat- 
TON  (1852 — ).  An  American  soldier,  born  at 
Woodstock,  Vt.  He  was  appointed  assistant 
surgeon.  United  States  Army,  in  1874,  and  in 
1891  major  and  surgeon.  In  1892  he  was  pro- 
moted to  be  colonel  and  chief  of  the  Record  and 
Pension  OfUce,  and  in  that  capacity  introduced 
the  index  record-card  system,  by  means  of  which 
the  history  of  every  soldier  is  made  readily 
available.  He  was  made  a  major-general  in  1904, 
and  was  appointed  military  secretary  of  the  Mili- 
tary S<'cretary's  Department. 

AnrSWOBTH,  Henbt  (1571-162.1).  An  Eng- 
lish scholar  and  divine.  He  was  driven  from 
England  by  proscription  in  1593  because  he  was 
a  Brownist,  and  lived  in  poverty  in  Amsterdam 
until,  in  1596,  he  became  teacher  in  the  church 
there  of  the  Brownists.  Though  never  forward, 
he  was  th«  most  steadfast,  resolute,  and  eultured 


champion  of  the  principks  of  civil  and  religioaB 
freedom  represented  by  the  nonconformists  in 
Great  Britain  and  America.  While  fighting  for 
freedom  from  hierarchical  tyranny,  Ainsworth 
pursued  his  Hebrew  studies,  and  for  a  loi^  time 
biographers  had  two  Henry  Ainsworths,  one  the 
learned  rabbinical  student,  the  other  the  ardk- 
heretic  and  leader  of  the  Separatists;  but  the 
two  were  one  man.  His  most  notable  work  is  A 
Defense  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  Worship  and 
Ministry  used  in  the  Christian  Churches  sepa- 
rated from  Antichrist,  against  the  challenges, 
cavils,  ana  conlradiciimia  of  M.  Smythe  in  hit 
book  entitled  "The  IHfferenccs  of  the  Churches 
of  the  Separation"  (Amsterdam,  1609).  He 
wrote  notes  on  all  the  books  of  the  Pentateuch, 
the  Psalms,  and  Solomon's  Scmg.  There  is  a 
story,  not  probable,  that  he  was  poisoned  by 
Jews. 

AIHSWOBTH,  RoBEBT  (1660-1743).  An 
English  lexicographer,  author  of  a  Latin  diction- 
ary which  was  once  extensively  used.  He  was 
bom  near  Manchestar  and  taught  school  in  Lon- 
don. He  began  his  dictionary  in  1714;  it  was 
first  published  in  1736. 

AZKSWOKTH,  Wiluax  Fbarcu  (1807- 
96).  An  English  physician,  geologist,  and 
traveler.  He  was  bom  in  Exeter,  and  grad- 
uated in  medicine  at  Edinburgh  in  1827.  He  then 
traveled  in  France,  and  prosecuted  geological 
investigations  in  the  Anvergne  and  Pyrenean 
rooontains.  On  his  return  in  1828  he  conducted 
the  Journal  of  Natural  and  Geographical  Science, 
and  delivered  lectures  on  geology.  In  1835  he 
was  attached  as  physician  and  geologist  to  the 
Euphrates  expedition  under  Colonel  Chesney,  and 
returned  home  in  1837  through  Kurdistan,  the 
Taurus,  and  Asia  Minor,  visiting  the  latter  again 
the  following  year.  He  published  Researches  i» 
Assyria  (1838).  He  also  published  The  Claims 
of  the  Christian  Aborigines  in  the  East  (1843) 
and  Travels  in  the  Track  of  the  Ten  Thousand 
Greeks  (1844).  He  was  a  member  of  many 
learned  societies  and  was  widely  known  in  many 
branches  of  research. 

AIBSWOB'TH,  William  Habbisok  (1805- 
82).  An  English  novelist,  born  at  Manchester. 
Hia  creative  fancy  began  early  to  show  itself  in 
ballads  and  tales,  wliich  appeared  in  the  local 
newspapers  and  in  contributions  to  the  London 
Magazine  and  other  periodicals.  He  first  studied 
law,  but  tiring  of  that,  he  began  a  publishing 
business  in  London,  and  that  did  not  succeed. 
His  first  novel  was  Sir  John  Chivcrton  (1826)  ; 
his  second,  Rooktcood  (1834),  was  very  favor- 
ably received.  Crichton  (1837)  and  Jack  Shep- 
pard  (1839)  followed  soon  after.  He  edited 
Bentley's  Miscellany  for  a  time;  in  1842  b^^n 
his  own  Ainsxcorth's  Magazine,  and  from  1853  . 
edited  the  3?cie  Monthly  Magazine.  Some  of  his 
other  works  are:  Lancashire  Witches  (1848); 
Star  Chamber  (18,54);  Cardinal  Pole  (1863); 
John  Law.  the  Projector  (1864);  The  Spanish 
Match  (1865);  Merrie  England  (1874);  and 
Brnu  Nash  (1880).  All  his  works,  and  jMirtieu- 
larly  his  earlier  ones,  were  remarkably  popular 
in  England.  Their  publication  began  when  the 
inane  "fashionable  novel"  was  the  staple,  and 
they  presented  an  agreeable  contrast.  The  his- 
torical element,  together  with  the  scenery  of  his 
native  country,  is  prominent  in  moet  of  them. 
Analysis  of  character  or  nottres  had  no  place  in 
his  works;   his  strength  was  in  the  yiTilv~~' 
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>ad  directaess   with   whidi   he   realized    scenes 
and  incidents. 

AZNTAB,  ta-t£K  A  town  in  the  Syrian 
rilajret  of  Aleppo,  Asiatic  Turkey,  situated  about 
6S  miles  north  of  the  city  of  Aleppo  (Map:  Tur- 
key in  Asia,  O  4 ) .  It  is  an  important  military 
post  and  is  well  fortified.  It  carries  on  an  ex- 
teosiTe  trade  in  leather  and  cotton,  and  lies  on 
the  route  leading  from  Aleppo  to  Armenia.  Its 
population  is  about  43,000,  and  consists,  to  a 
great  extent,  of  Armenian  and  Greek  Christians. 

AIS,  t-er',  or  Asben.  A  mountainous  region 
in  the  southern  part  of  Sahara,  situated  between 
170  and  200  northern  latitude  and  7°  and  10° 
eastern  longitude.  It  is  the  most  considerable 
centre  of  population  in  the  entire  Sahara.  The 
palm,  fig.  and  mimosa  yield  abundant  fruit;  the 
camel  and  zebra  are  raised  on  the  pastures.  There 
are  no  permanent  rivers,  but  the  numerous  ravines 
fin  with  water  during  the  rainy  season  and  over- 
Bow  the  valleys.  The  country  is  ruled  by  a 
native  Sultan,  and  the  population,  estimated 
at  about  100,000,  consists  chiefly  of  Tuaregs. 
The  capital  is  Agades  (q.v.),  bnt  Tintellust,  (<W,- 
000  inhahitants) ,  is  the  chief  centre  of  popnlation. 

AIM,  (I<at.  aer,  Ok.  o^p,  o*-,  from  ativ,  aeiu, 
to  blow).  The  mixture  of  gaaes  forming  the  at- 
Boaphere  of  the  earth.  It  consists  essentially  of 
79.03  parts  of  aitrogen  and  20.97  parts  of  oxygen, 
with  Tarying  sBnlf  quantities  of  earbonie  a«id, 
amnonia,  ooone,  argoa,  helium,  neon,  krypton, 
and  xenon  (()q.r. ),  aqueous  vapor.  Certain 
efaemieal  eooipouwis,  as  common  salt,  ammonium 
Bitiate.  etc,  as  well  as  minute  particles  of  ani- 
mal, vegetable,  and  mineral  matter,  are  also  fre- 
quently found  in  the  air.  Early  chemists  ealled 
all  gases  airs.  The  chief  properties  of  air  and 
the  pbeacmcHa  tlKy  give  rise  to  nay  be  fouad. 
treated  uader  Atmospheu:;  Axbodtnaiciob  ; 
A£ioeTATic8;  Babometes;  ASkonactics,  etc. 

AIS  "BLAJyjiEB,  OJET  JUUU'KU.     See  Fibh. 

ATR  BBAKE.  A  brake  worked  by  com- 
prated  air,  which  is  extensively  applied  to  rail- 
way cars  in  the  United  States,  and  also  to  a  leas 
extent  in  otfier  eoontries.  Air  brakes  are  also 
■ued  on  street  railway  cars.  The  air  brake  in 
it*  Srst  form  was  invented  by  George  Westing- 
koase,  Jr.,  an  Americas  raigineer,  in  lS(t9,  and 
is  kaovB  as  ttte  straight  air  bralce.  Tkis  brake 
eoHisted  of  an  air  pump,  »  main  reservoir,  and 
*■  eagineo'g  ralve  on  the  locomotive,  and  of  a 
tnia  pipe  aad  brake  cyliiKler  on  each  ear.  The 
lir  pnnp  aer*ed  to  keep  the  main  reservoir  filled 
with  air  ander  pressure,  aad  the  brakes  were  ap- 
plied by  throwing  the  engineer's  valve  so  as  to 
allow  die  air  from  the  main  reservoir  to  enter 
the  train  pipe  and  theooe  into  the  brake  cylin- 
ders oa  the  cars,  thus  forcing  the  pistons  out 
and  applying  the  brakes  on  each  car.  The  train 
pipe  of  one  car  was  connected  to  that  of  the  next 
By  flexible  hose,  with  a  coupling  between  ears. 
This  fom  of  brake  had  several  objections,  the 
more  important  of  which  were  that  the  brakes 
oa  the  forward  cars  were  applied  so  much  sooner 
than  those  on  the  rear  ears  that  the  rear  cars 
honted  up  against  the  forward  cars,  causing 
ihockt  and  damage;  and  in  case  a  hose  burst  or 
»  eonpling  part^,  the  air  pressure  would  es- 
«ipe  without  setting  the  brakes.  These  objec- 
tions to  the  straight  air  brake  led  Mr.  Westing- 
boose  to  invent,  in  1873,  the  automatic  air  brake. 


Tn  this  brake  each  car  was  equipped  with  an 
auxiliary  reso-voir  and  a  triple  valve  in  addition 
to  the  train  pipe  and  brake  cylinder.  The  triple 
valve  was  located  at  the  junction  of  the  train 
pipe  and  the  two  pipes  leading  to  the  brake 
cylinder  and  to  the  auxiliary  reservoir.  The 
principle  of  operation  of  this  improved  brake  is 
as  follows:  Air  pressure  is  maintained  in  the 
auxiliary  reservoirs  and  in  the  train  pipe  at 
all  times  when  the  briJces  are  not  applied,  the 
pressure  in  tlie  train  pipe  being  exactly  equal  to 
that  in  the  reservoirs,  and  there  being  no  pres- 
sure in  the  brake  cylinder,  owing  to  the  fart 
that  as  long  as  the  train  pipe  and  auxiliary 
reservoir  pressures  are  equal,  the  triple  valve  is 
held  in  a  position  closing  the  air  inlet  to  the 
brake  cylinder.  To  apply  the  brakes,  the  equili- 
brium between  the  train  pipe  and  the  auxiliary 
reservoir  pressures  is  disturbed  by  allowing  air 
to  escape  from  the  train  pipe;  as  soon  as  this 
is  done,  the  excess  air  pressure  in  the  auxiliary 
reser^'oir  throws  the  triple  valve  so  that  it  admits 
pressure  from  the  reservoir  into  the  brake  cyli«- 
der  and  applies  the  brakes.  To  release  the 
brakes,  air  pressure  is  retained  in  the  train 
pipes  by  admitting  air  to  it  from  the  main 
reservoir  on  the  locomotive.  This  gives  an  ex- 
cess pressure  in  the  train  pipe  above  the  pres- 
sure in  the  auxiliary  reservoir,  which  throws  the 
triple  valve  so  as  to  close  the  inlet  to  the  brake 
cylinder  and  open  the  inlet  to  the  auxiliary 
reservoir  from  the  train  pipe,  thus  allowing  the 
two  to  attain  equal  pressures  again.  To  permit 
air  to  escape  from  the  train  pipe,  and  thus  apply 
the  brakes,  there  is  the  engineer's  vahre  pre- 
viously mentioned,  aad  also  a  eondvctor's  vahre 
00  each  car,  the  latter  being  nsed  only  in  ease  of 
emergency.  It  is  evident  also  that  sliould  a 
break  occur  in  the  train  pipe,  or  its  hose  connec- 
tions, through  any  accident,  the  pressure  is  re- 
lieved and  the  brakes  are  applied  automatically. 
It  will  readily  be  appreciated  from  what  has 
been  said  that  the  triple  valve  is  an  exceedingly 
important  part  of  the  mechanism  of  the  auto- 
matic air  brake.  It  performs  three  duties:  <1) 
Charges  the  auxiliary  reservoirs;  (2)  applies 
the  brakes;  and  (3)  releases  the  brakes.  ITiese 
duties  are,  moreover,  performed  automatically, 
and,  as  experience  has  shown,  with  almost  abso- 
lute certainty  as  long  as  the  valve  mechanisra  is 
kept  in  good  order.  The  triple  valve  is.  how- 
ever, not  the  only  automatic  feature  of  the  air 
brake.  The  operation  of  the  air  pump  is  con- 
trolled automatically  by  a  pump  governor,  which 
shuts  the  steam  off  from  the  air  pump  as  soon 
as  the  pressure  in  the  main  reservoir  has  reached 
a  certain  amount,  and  admits  it  again  when  the 
pressure  falls  below  this  amount.  There  is  also 
an  automatic  eontrivance  for  closing  the  ends  of 
the  coupling  hose  when  they  are  disoonneeted ; 
this  valve  opens  automatically  when  the  hose  is 
coupled.  This  describes  briefly  the  construction 
and  operation  of  the  plain  automatic  air  brake. 
It  was,  as  will  be  obvious  to  all,  a  vast  improve- 
ment over  the  straight  air  brake.  Its  chief  ob- 
jection was  that  in  an  emergency  application  on 
a  long  train  the  forward  brakes  were  applied  so 
much  sooner  than  those  in  the  rear  that  the 
slack  of  the  train  ran  ahead  and  often  did  great 
damage.  To  remedy  this  objection  Mr.  Westing- 
house' invented,  in  1887,  the  quick  action  triple 
valve,  by  which  the  application  was  so  much 
hastened  at  the  rear  of  the  train  that  the  slack 
had  no  chance  to  run  ahead.     At  present  the 
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quick  action  brake  is  the  prevailing  equipment 
of  railway  trains  in  America,  it  having  replaced 
practically  entirely  the  plain  automatic  brake. 
The  very  high  passenger  train  speeds  of  recent 
years  led  Mr.  Westinghouse,  in  1897,  to  place  on 
the  market  a  high  speed  brake.  This  brake  is 
designed  to  use  very  high  air  pressure  when  the 
brake  is  applied  with  the  train  at  full  speed, 
which  pressure  is  gradually  reduced  by  an  auto- 
matic reducing  valve  on  the  brake  cylinder  as 
the  speed  diminishes.  This  brake  has  not  been 
extensively  used.  Tests  made  with  the  regular 
high  speed  brake  attached  to  a  fifty-car  train 
showed  the  following  among  other  results: 
Emergency  stop  of  train  running  at  40  miles  per 
hour  made  in  about  675  feet,  in  20  seconds; 
breaking  the  train  in  two  at  a  speed  of  from  20 
to  25  miles  per  hour,  the  two  sections  stopped 
at  distances  of  from  32  feet  to  180  feet  apart; 
applying  brakes  with  train  standing  to  show 
rapidity  of  action,  all  brakes  applied  within 
two  seconds;  comparison  of  emergency  air  brake 
stop  and  hand  brake  stop  at  20  miles  per  hour; 
air  brake  stop  in  158  to  194  feet,  hand  brake  stop 
in  1000  feet  to  1720  feet;  service  stop  test  to  de- 
termine time  of  release  of  brakes,  all  brakes 
released  in  four  seconds.  Several  forms  of  air 
brake  besides  the  Westinghouse  have  been  em- 
ployed to  some  extent  in  America,  but  they  are 
exactly  similar  in  their  principles  of  operation. 
The  air  brake  has  been  applied  to  electric  street 
oars  and  to  cable  cars.  Here  the  air  pump  is 
operated  from  one  of  the  axles,  and  usually  the 
straight  air  system  is  used,  in  the  form  previously 
used  for  steam  railway  trains.  For  further  and 
more  technical  information  on  this  subject,  see 
Blackall,  Air  Brake  Catechism  (New  York, 
1903) ;  Synnestvedt,  Air  Brake  Diseases  (New 
York,  1900) ;  Proceedings  Master  Car  Builders' 
Association.  See  also  Dukesmith,  Modem  Air 
Brake  Practice  (Chicago,  1904). 

AZB  CELT.S,  or  AIB  SACS.    See  Bibd. 

AIB  COHFBES'SOB,  or  AIB  FTIICP.  A 
machine  for  compressing  air.  Compressed  air  is 
used  for  a  multitude  of  purposes  in  the  arts  and 
in  manufacturing,  and  to  catalogue  all  of  its  uses 
would  require  a  great  amount  of  space.  The 
simplest  form  of  air  pump  is  the  little  appara- 
tus for  inflating  bicycle  tires,  with  which  nearly 
every  one  is  familiar.  These  bicycle  pumps  are 
made  both  single  and  double  acting,  the  single 
acting  pump  being  the  simplest  form  of  air  com- 
pressor. Compared  with  the  enormous  air  com- 
pressing machines  used  in  shops  and  mines,  this 
little  device  seems  almost  too  trivial  to  merit 
notice,  but  by  carefully  observing  its  actions  and 
their  effects  we  have  brought  to  our  attention 
several  phenomena  which  are  important  facts  in 
air  compressing  on  a  large  scale.  One  of  these 
phenomena  is  the  power  required  to  pump 
against  the  resistance  of  the  compressed  air 
in  the  nearly  inflated  tire;  the  second  and  more 
important  is  the  fact  that  a  very  perceptible 
development  of  heat  results  as  the  pumping  pro- 
<'eeds.  The  bearing  of  both  these  observations 
will  appear  as  we  proceed.  For  the  present  it 
need  only  be  observed  that  hand  air  pumps  of 
the  simple  form  indicated  are  used  for  a  variety 
of  purposes  where  only  a  small  amount  of  com- 
pressed air  is  required.  Where  a  somewhat 
larger  volume  of  air  is  required,  hand  pumps 
provided  with  fly-wheels  and  operated  by  one  or 
more  men  by  means  of  a  crank,  are  employed. 


With  these  large  hand  pumps  we  arrive  at  power 
nir  compressors. 

The  air  pump  was  invented  by  Otto  von 
Ouericke  of  Magdeburg,  Germany,  about  1654. 
In  1753  Holl  used  an  air  engine  for  raising 
water,  and  in  1788  Smeaton  invented  a  pump 
for  use  with  diving  apparatus.  In  1861  com- 
pressed air  was  used  by  William  Cubitt  for 
bridge  work,  and  a  little  later  it  was  used  by 
Brunei  for  the  same  purpose.  In  1852  Colladon 
patented  the  application  of  compressed  air  for 
driving  machine  drills  in  tunnel  construction. 
Sommeiller  developed  CoIIadon's  idea,  and  con- 
structed an  air  compressing  plant  for  the  Mont 
Cenis  Tunnel  work.  (See  Tuxnbxs.)  The  Som- 
meiller compressor  was  operated  as  a  ram,  util- 
izing a  natural  head  of  water  to  force  air  at 
80  pounds  pressure  into  a  receiver.  The  column 
of  water  contained  in  a  long  pipe  on  the  side  of 
the  hill  was  started  and  stopped  automatically 
by  valves  controlled  by  engines.  The  weight 
and  momentum  of  the  water  forced  a  volume  of 
air  with  such  a  shock  against  a  discharge  valve 
that  it  was  opened,  and  the  air  was  discharged 
into  the  tank.  The  valve  was  then  closed  and 
the  water  checked,  and  a  portion  of  it  was  al- 
lowed to  discharge  and  the  space  to  fill  with  air, 
which  was  in  turn  forced  into  the  tank.  The 
injection  of  water  in  the  form  of  a  spray  into 
the  compressor  cylinder  was  first  introduced  on 
the  St.  Gothard  Tunnel  work  begun  in  1872.  The 
first  compressor  used  in  America  was  developed 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Doane,  the  chief  engineer  of  the 
Hoosac  Tunnel,  and  was  employed  on  that  work. 
This  compressor  had  four  single  acting  cylinders, 
and  was  cooled  by  the  injection  of  water  through 
the  inlet  valves  into  the  cylinders.  These  early 
compressors  are  of  historical  interest  only  at 
the  present  time.  As  the  necessity  for  com- 
pressed air  power  grew,  inventors  turned  their 
attention  to  the  design  and  construction  of  com- 
pressors which  would  combine  efficiency  with 
light  weight  and  economy  of  space  and  cost.  As 
the  result  of  this  work,  the  modern  air  compres- 
sor has  been  developed. 

The  simplest  form  of  power  air  compressor  is 
the  air  bralce  pump,  with  which  practically  every 
American  locomotive  is  equipped.  In  this  pump, 
it  will  be  readily  understood,  the  main  considera- 
tions are  economy  of  space,  light  weight,  and 
alMolute  reliability  of  action;  economy  of  steam 
consumption  being  quite  a  secondary  matter.  A 
9>4  inch  air  brake  pump,  for  example,  will  give 
1.85  cubic  feet  of  air  at  90  pounds  pressure,  with 
a  consumption  of  1  pound  of  steam  at  140  pounds 
pressure,  while  a  two-stage  Corliss  air  compres- 
sor will  give  13.7  cubic  feet  of  air  at  90  pounds 
pressure  with  the  same  steam  consumption.  The 
standard  air  brake  has  a  steam  cylinder  and  an 
air  cylinder  of  the  same  size,  viz.,  9%  inches 
diameter  and  10  inch  stroke,  set  vertically  one 
above  the  other,  with  a  common  piston  rod.  See 
AiB  Bbake. 

It  has  been  stated  above,  in  referring  to  the 
bicycle  pump,  that  air  is  heated  by  compression. 
As  heat  causes  air  to  expand,  a  cubic  foot  of  hot 
air,  at,  say,  75  pounds  pressure,  will  decrease 
in  volume  when  cooled,  and  thu8_  bring  about 
a  reduction  in  pressure  to  something  less  than 
75  pounds.  Evidently,  therefore,  a  loss  of  work 
done  in  compression  results  from  the  heating  of 
the  air.  The  amount  of  the  loss  is  estimated  at 
21.3  per  cent,  of  the  total  work  done  in  compress- 
ing air  to  75  pounds  pressure.     To  save  this  loss. 
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compressors  are  designed  with  some  form  of  de- 
vice for  keeping  the  air  cool  during  compression. 
Two  systems  are  used,  by  which  it  is  attempted 
to  keep  the  air  cool  during  compression,  and 
these  systems  divide  air  compressors  into  two 
classes,  as  follows :  ( 1 )  Wet  compressors  which 
introduce  water  directly  into  the  cylinder  during 
compression,  (a)  in  the  form  of  a  spray,  and 
(b)  by  the  use  of  a  water  piston;  (2)  Dry  com- 
pressors, which  admit  no  water  directly  into 
the  cylinder,  but  have  the  cylinder  surrounded 
by  a  jacket,  into  the  space  between  which  and 
the  cylinder  walls  water  is  forced  and  kept  in 
circulation.  The  water  piston  compressor  is  now 
seldom  used.  Cooling  by  the  water  spray  injec- 
tion gives  the  most  efficient  results  as  far  as  cool- 
ing the  air  is  concerned,  but  it  has  so  many 
objections  that  it  has  been  found  to  be  the  best 
practice  to  use  the  less  efficient  but  vastly  more 
simple  water-jacket  system,  and  endure  the  loss 
of  neat  which  might  be  saved  by  using  water 
spray  injection.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  most 
air  compressors  are  nowadays  provided  with  a 
water-jacketed  air  cylinder  for  cooling  the  air 
during  compression.  Vertical  air  compressors 
have  the  steam  cylinders  placed  vertically  above 
the  air  cylinders;  horizontal  compressors  have 
the  steam  and  air  cylinders  placed  horizontally 
one  ahead  of  the  other.  Direct  air  compressors 
have  the  steam  and  air  piston  on  the  same  piston 
rod,  so  that  the  thrust  of  the  steam  piston  gives 
a  direct  thrust  on  the  air  piston ;  indirect  acting 
compressors  transfer  the  thrust  of  the  steam  pis- 
ton by  means  of  cranks  and  gearing  to  the  air 
piston  rod.  A  simple  acting  compressor  is  one 
which  compresses  air  on  the  forward  stroke  of 
the  air  piston  only,  the  back  stroke  doing  no 
useful  work;  a  double  acting  compressor  com- 
presses air  on  both  the  forward  and  back  strokes 
of  the  air  piston.  A  two-stage  compressor  part- 
ly compresses  the  air  in  one  cylinder,  from 
which  it  is  passed  to  a  second  cylinder,  where  it 
is  further  compressed.  Generally,  the  air  in 
passing  from  the  first  to  the  second  cylinder 
passes  through  an  inter-cooler,  where  it  is  cooled 
by  water.  Three-stage  and  four-stage  compres- 
sors are  sometimes  employed.  A  duplex  air  com- 
pressor consists  of  a  right-hand  steam  and  air 
cylinder  and  a  left-hand  steam  and  air  cylinder, 
each  side  being  capable  of  being  run  separately, 
or  the  two  sides  can  be  run  together.  A  duplex 
compressor  may  have  either  the  air  cylinders  or 
the  steam  cylinders,  or  both  air  and  steam  cylin- 
ders compounded.  Air  compressors  may  have 
the  steam  cylinders  replaced  by  a  pulley,  so  that 
they  may  be  operated  by  a  belt,  or  by  a  water 
wheel  obtaining  power  from  a  head  of  water. 
Whatever  the  form  of  compressor  which  is 
used,  the  mechanical  action  in  compressing  the 
air  is  that  of  a  piston  working  in  a  cylinder, 
exactly  as  in  the  case  of  a  bicycle  pump.  As 
each  cylinderful  of  air  is  compressed,  it  is  forced 
into  a  sheet-iron  or  sheet-steel  tank  called  a 
receiver.  This  receiver  is  cylindrical  in  form, 
and  serves  as  a  reservoir  of  compressed  air  for 
supplying  the  machine  which  is  operated  by  air 
pressure.  The  receiver  is  often  provided  with 
an  arrangement  for  cooling  the  contained  air 
by  water.  While  it  is  advantageous  for  the 
reason  given  above  to  keep  the  air  as  cool  as 
possible  during  compression  and  while  it  remains 
in  the  receiver,  as  soon  as  it  leaves  the  receiver 
heating  it  is  an  advantage,  for  the  reason  that 
by  this  heating  its  volume  or  its  pressure  is  in- 


creased. So  important  is  this  advantage,  theo- 
retically, that  devices  called  reheaters  are  often 
employed  to  heat  the  air  just  before  it  passes  to 
the  motor  or  the  tool  which  it  operates.  Re- 
heaters  are  made  in  many  forms,  the  usual  one 
being  a  kind  of  stove  or  oven  through  which  the 
air  passes  by  means  of  a  spiral  pipe  or  some 
other  arrangement  which  allows  it  to  be  quickly 
heated.  Some  of  the  many  methods  of  util- 
izing compressed  air  in  engineering  and  the  arts 
are  given  in  the  following  list  of  uses,  compiled 
by  a  prominent  American  manufacturer  of  air 
compressors:  Rock  drills,  coal  cutters,  pumps, 
hoisting  engines,  and  other  machinery  in  mines 
and  tunnels,  air  brakes  on  railroad  and  street 
cars,  switches  and  signals,  engines,  hoists,  cranes, 
stone  carving  and  boiler  calking  tools,  chipping 
tools,  polishing  machines,  riveters,  punches,  ham- 
mers, tapping,  screwing  and  drilling  machines, 
stay-bolt  cutters,  angle  iron  shears,  paint  ma- 
chines, sand  blast  apparatus,  molding  machines, 
wood  bundling  machines  and  shop  tools  of  every 
description,  oil  fires  under  ovens,  furnaces,  and 
boilers,  and  in  fifty  other  applications,  such  as 
welding,  annealing,  tempering,  oil  illuminating 
lights,  pneumatic  transmission  tubes,  street  rail- 
way motors  and  mine  locomotives,  passenger  and 
freight  elevators,  sheep  shearing  machines  and 
cloth  cutters,  railway  crossing  gates  and  jacking- 
up  cars,  and  steering  gear  of  vessels,  charging 
pneumatic  dynamite  guns  and  projectiles,  and 
automatic  sprinkler  systems  for  fire  protection, 
tunnel  driving  by  the  pneumatic  process;  sink- 
ing caissons  for  structural  foundations;  pump- 
ing wells  by  air  lift  pump  method;  conveying 
and  elevating  acids,  chemicals,  and  other  liquids ; 
racking  off  beer  in  breweries:  aerating  water 
supplies  of  cities,  towns,  and  villages;  agitating 
fluids,  such  as  asphalt,  molasses,  and  chemical 
solutions;  mixing  nitro-glycerine ;  removing  hose 
from  mandrels  in  rubber  factories;  inflating 
tires;  testing  tinware, pipe,  hose,  and  other  manu- 
factured products  required  to  stand  pressure; 
increasing  and  maintaining  pressure  on  hydrau- 
lic elevators;  sprays  of  all  descriptions,  includ- 
ing physicians',  hospitals',  sanitariums',  and 
baths;  spraying  solution  in  the  manufacture  of 
silk  ribbon;  moving  and  elevating  grain,  culm, 
and  other  material;  cleaning  carpets,  car  cush- 
ions, etc. ;  unloading  dump  cars ;  raising  sunken 
vessels;  supplying  divers  in  submarine  opera- 
tions; refrigerating,  ventilating,  and  cold  stor- 
age; manufacture  of  various  gases;  disposition 
of  sewage :  and  for  a  large  number  of  other  duties 
in  railroad  shops,  chemical  works,  and  in  con- 
nection with  a  wide  variety  of  experiments  and 
patented  processes.  For  the  great  majority  of 
these  uses  an  air  pressure  below  75  pounds  per 
square  inch  is  ample,  but  for  charging  the  tanks 
of  compressed  air  locomotives,  for  liquefying 
gases,  etc.,  much  higher  pressures  are  required. 
The  highest  known  pressure  to  which  air  has 
been  compressed  is  4000  atmospheres  (about 
60,000  pounds)  per  square  inch,  but  this  was  a 
laboratory  experiment.  The  safe  limit  of  pres- 
sure for  use  in  the  arts  to-day  is  largely  deter- 
mined by  the  strength  of  the  retaining  vessel  or 
reservoir,  and  has  reached  its  limit  at  about 
3000  pounds  per  square  inch.  To  obtain  these 
great  pressures  specially  designed  air  compres- 
sors have  to  be  constructed. 

For  a  concise  and  readable  history  of  air  com- 
pressors and  of  the  use  of  compressed  air,  con- 
sult: Saunders,  Compressed  Air  Production  (New 
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York,  1«02)  or  Hiscox,  Compreated  Air  at»d  it* 
A.ppUoationa  ( New  York,  1901 ) ;  for  a  somewhat 
tDor«  technical  discussion  of  the  production  and 
u»e  of  compressed  air,  F.  Richards,  Compressed 
Air  (New  York,  1895) .  The  most  thorough  work 
in  English  on  compressed  air  is  Weisbach's 
Uechanics  of  Air  Uachinert/  (New  York,  1905). 

AIK  CUSHIOXr,  kysh'an.  A  mattress  or 
cushion  composed  of  a  bag  or  sack  of  air-tight 
fabric,  which  can  be  inflated,  and  which  possesses 
many  advantages  of  comfort,  cleanliness,  and 
portability.  Air-beds  were  known  as  early  as 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but, 
being  made  of  leather,  were  expensive,  and  it 
was  onJy  after  the  invention  of  air-tight  or  rub- 
ber cloth  tliat  they  could  be  constructed  at  a 
moderate  cost.  An  air-bed  consists  of,  a  sack  in 
the  form  of  a  mattress,  which  may  be  divided 
into  a  number  of  compartments,  each  air-tight, 
or,  as  is  more  usual  at  present,  it  may  have  a 
single  compartment  with  the  walls  tied  to  each 
other  to  preserve  its  shape  when  inflated.  The 
bed  is  supplied  with  a  valve,  or  valves,  through 
which  the  air  is  blown  in  by  a  bellows  or  an  air- 
pump.  They  are  especially  valuable  in  many 
cases  of  sickness,  and  for  use  by  camping  parties. 
Air-inflated  pillows  are  made  to  go  with  the  mat- 
tresses. The  air-cushion  is  another  contrivance 
of  the  same  kind,  the  layer  of  rubber  being  se- 
curely pasted  or  cemented  to  a  layer  of  strong 
cloth,  the  cloth  giving  strength  and  the  rubber 
impenetrability,  and  the  whole  sack  covered  with 
ticking.  The  chief  drawback  to  these  contri- 
vances is  their  liability  to  being  spoiled  by  a  rent 
or  a  puncture. 

AIRD,  ard,  Thoha.8  (1802-76).  A  Scottish 
poet  of  considerable  talent.  He  was  born  at 
Bowdea,  in  Boxburghshire,  was  educated  at 
(he  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  gained  the 
friendship  of  many  distinguished  men,  especially 
John  Wilson,  who  always  spoke  of  him  in  very 
high  terms.  In  1835  he  became  editor  of  The 
Ihimfrics  Herald,  a  new  journal,  started  on  eon- 
aervative  principles,  an  office  which  he  filled  till 
1864.  Uis  works  are  not  so  well  known  as  tbiey  de- 
serve to  be,  from  their  intrinsic  merit.  In  spite 
of  very  warm  praise  from  Carlyle  and  othiers, 
they  have  failed  to  secure  a  large  measure  of 
public  approbation.  The  Devil's  Dream  is  per- 
ha|>s  an  exception  to  the  rest,  f<»-  it  is  both  well 
known  and  admired.  There  is  something  almost 
Dantesque  is  the  stern,  intense,  and  sublime 
literalness  of  the  conception.  Whether  the 
scenes  are  on  a  large  scale,  as  in  The  Devil's 
Dream,  or  minute,  as  in  The  Summer's  Day, 
there  is  the  same  clear,  vigorous,  and  pictur- 
esque word-painting,  lu  1827  Aird  published 
Religious  Characteristics,  a  piece  of  exalted 
prose-poetry;  in  1845,  The  Old  Bachelor,  a  vol- 
ume of  tales  and  sketches;  in  1848,  a  collected 
edition  of  his  poems,  a  second  edition  of  which 
appeared  in  1856,  and  in  1852  he  edited  the 
select  poems  of  David  Macbeth  Moir  ( the  "Delta" 
of  Blackwood's) ,  prefixing  a  memoir.  See  his 
life  and  poems,  edited  by  J.  Wallace   (1878). 

AjniXBIE  (Gadhel.  Smooth  Height;  from 
aird,  height).  A  flourishing  town  in  Lanark- 
shire, Scotland,  11  miles  east  of  Glasgow  (Map: 
Scotland,  D  4).  The  highroad  between  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow  intersecting  it  forms  its  prin- 
cipal street.  It  has  risen  rapidly,  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1821,  and  is  now  one  of  the  most  flour- 
ishing inland  towns  in  Scotland.     Little  mcnre 


than  a  century  ago  it  consisted  of  a  solitary 
farmhouse  or  two,  but  the  abundanue  of  iron 
and  coal  found  in  the  vicinity  baa  given  its  in- 
dustries an  immense  impetus.  There  are  also 
cotton  weaving  establishments  end  paper  mills. 
Pop..  1891,  municipal  borough,  19.135;  1901, 
22,288. 

▲IXX,   (tr,   or  AISE-SXTB-X'ATOVS,   ir"- 

sflr'Ift'dOTi''.  A  town  of  the  department  of 
Landes,  France,  picturesquely  situated  on  the 
slope  of  a  hill  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Adour,  112 
miles  south  of  Bordeaux  (Map :  France,  F  8) .  It 
has  been  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  since  the  fifth 
century,  and  its  cathedral  of  St.  Wolfram  is  a 
fine  example  of  flamboyaiit  Gothic,  begun  by 
Cardinal  Georges  Antoine,  under  Louis  XII.,  but 
afterward  completed  *in  a  mean  and  paltry  style. 
Aire  has  also  a  colle|;e  and  a  library.  Its  in- 
dustries are  not  considerable,  but  its  tanyards 
and  hat  factories  give  employment  to  most  of  its 
inhabitants.    Pop.,  189«,  2434;  1901,  224T. 

AIBB,  or  AIBE-BUS-LA-XY8,  Ar's«r-1&- 
\if/.  A  town  of  the  department  of  Pae-de-Calais, 
France,  on  the  Lys  and  at  the  junction  of  three 
canals,  30  miles  southeaH  from  Calais.  The 
town  is  fortified  and  well  built,  but  its  situ«tiaa 
is  low  and  marshy.  Its  chief  buildings  are  the 
handsome  Gothic  church  of  St.  Peter,  dating 
from  the  fifteenth  centurj-,  the  Hotel  du  Baillage 
or  0>rpe  de  Garde  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
HCtel  de  Ville,  and  extensive  barracks.  It  has 
various  doxkestic  manufactures  and  a  trade  in 
agricultural  producU.     Pop.,  1901,  8458. 

AIREDALE  TES^IEBi,  ftr'dAl.  See  Tbb- 
BUS. 

AIB  'ES'QtTS'&.  See  Coupbessed  Air  £n- 
aiN£  and  Cauobic  E.vgikic. 

AIK  QW.  An  instrument  sonewhat  re- 
sembling a  sporting  rifle,  designed  to  discharge 
darts  or  builets  by  the  elastic  force  of  compressed 
air.  As  ordinarily  made,  aa  aix  gun  consists 
essentially  of  an  air  chamber  or  reservoir,  usu- 
ally located  in  the  stock;  of  a  oondensing  syringe 
for  pumping  air  into  the  reservoir,  and  of  a 
valve  operated  by  a  trigger,  wfaidi  admits  the 
cosii>ressed  air  from  the  reservoir  to  the  barrel 
behind  Uie  bullet.  In  some  weapons  of  this  aoK 
a  pressure  of  as  much  as  iOO  pounds  is  secured 
in  the  reservoir.  Usually  only  a  pra-tion  of  the 
air  in  the  reservoir  is  used  for  a  single  shot, 
and,  therefore,  a  number  of  shots  may  be  fired 
without  recharging  the  reservoir  simply  by  re- 
leasing the  pull  9n  the  trigger  immediately  aad 
thus  closing  the  valve  betweea  the  reservoir  and 
barrel  after  a  small  portion  of  the  air  has  es- 
caped. This  permits  repeating  air  gnns  to  be 
made  similar  in  the  mechanism  for  inserting  tliie 
bullets  to  repeating  fire-arms.  Obviously,  the 
pressure  in  the  reservoir  decreases  with  ea^  dis- 
charge of  air,  and,  therefore,  each  succeedioiji 
bullet  is  disctiarged  witli  less  force  than  the  pre- 
ceding one.  At  beet,  the  force  with  which  a 
bullet  is  discharged  from  as  air  gun  is  muck 
le.sK  than  is  given  by  gunpowder.  Sometimes  air 
guns  are  made  in  the  form  of  canes  or  walking 
sticks,  wiiicfa,  like  sword  caaes,  are  carried  for 
purposes  of  personal  defense  in  suddm  emer- 
gencies. The  range  of  an  air  gtm  of  the  ordinary 
kind  is  from  180  to  2S0  feet.  The  air  gun  wm 
known  in  France  over  two  centuries  ago,  and  ths 
ancients  were  acquainted  with  a  device  by  which 
air  acted  on  the  short  arm  of  a  lever,  the  longer. 
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cm  «i  vhidi  was  used  to  propel  a  bullet.  In 
liM  Lieutenant  E.  h.  Zahnski  of  the  United 
States  Aitay  inrented  a  pnenmatie  gun  for 
tlifovring  projectiles  fillet  with  djmHmite;  and 
later  the  Vceuvius  was  built  for  the  United 
States  Navy  and  equipped  with  three  of  these 
guns.  This  vessel  wae  used  during  the  bloelcade 
of  fiantia^  Harbor  in  the  Spaniah-Amerioan 
War  of  1808.  During  the  Braeiliao  civil  war  of 
1893  the  Nictheroff  was  equipped  with  a  pneu- 
matic gnn  60  feet  long  and  of  15  inches  calibre. 
The  eottclusions  of  experience  with  both  sets  of 
guns  was  that  the  range  of  the  gun  waB  too 
small  and  the  accuracy  of  its  fire  insulSeient  to 
make  it  a  serviceable  weapon  on  shipboard.  The 
Sims-Dtidley  pneumatic  gun  used  in  the  last 
Cuban  rebellion  is  a  field  Ipiece  having  a  range 
of  from  2(>00  to  3600  yards.  It  consists  of  a 
lever,  or  combustion,  tube  7  feet  long  and  4% 
ioefaes  in  diameter,  and  an  upper  tube,  or  barrel, 
20  feet  long  and  2V^  inches  in  diameter,  mounted 
OB  a  regiuar  tield  gun  carriage.  A  cartridge 
inaerted  into  the  breech  of  the  combustion  cham- 
ber, and  containing  a  7  to  9  ounce  charge  of 
■BokeleBS  powder,  is  fired;  this  compresses  the 
air  in  the  lower  chamber  so  that  it  passes  into 
the  upper  tube  or  barrel  bebiad  the  projectile 
tad  forees  it  out.  The  projectile  is  a  light 
casing  filled  with  explosive  gelatine,  which  is 
fired  by  a  time  fuse,  or  by  a  contact  fuse  upon 
strikii^ 

AIBOLO,  J-ryid  (In  German,  Emei-s).  A 
Tillage  in  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of  Ticino, 
on  the  upper  Ticino,  3703  feet  above  the  sea,  66 
miles  south  of  Lucerne,  at  the  south  end  of  the 
St.  Gothard  Pass  and  of  the  St.  Gothard  Rail- 
*ay  Tunnel  (q.v.)  (Map:  Switzerland  C  2).  On 
September  17,  1877,  it  was  two-thirds  burned, 
bat  Uter  rebuilt  in  stone.  December  27-28,  1R98, 
it  was  partially  destroyed  by  an  avalanche.  The 
inwription,  "Suvarov  Victor,"  that  was  carved 
in  the  rocks  to  commemorate  the  victory  here 
of  the  Russians  over  the  Prencli,  September  13, 
I7W,  is  now  obliterated.     Pop.,  ISMW,  1628. 

AI*  PI.ANT.     See  Epipiitte. 

AIB  POST.     See  SiuPBUiu>ina. 

AIK  PXnCP.  An  instrument  for  removing 
the  air  from  a  vessel.  These  pumps  Duty  be 
divided  into  two  classes,  mechanical  air  pumps 
and  mercurial  air  pumps.  The  mechanical  air 
pump  was  invented  by  Otto  von  Guericke  about 
IG$4,  and  a  apecimen  of.  his  early  apparatus 
is  shown  in  Fig.  1  of  the  accompanying  page 
illnstration.  In  Fig.  2  is  illustrated  a  modern 
simple  air  pump  whoee  essential  part  is  a  hollow 
brass  or  glass  cylinder,  in  which  an  air-tight  pis- 
ton is  made  to  move  up  and  down  by  a  rod. 
From  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  a  connecting 
tube  leads  to  the  space  which  is  to  be  exhausted, 
vhich  is  usually  formed  by  placing  a  bell-gla.ss, 
called  the  receiver,  with  edges  ground  smooth 
and  smeared  with  lard,  on  a  flat,  smooth  plate 
or  table.  Wbea  the  piston  is  at  the  bottom  of 
the  barrel  and  is  then  drawn  up,  it  lifts  out  the 
air  from  the  barrel,  and  a  portion  of  the  air  un- 
der the  receiver,  by  its  own  expansive  force, 
passes  through  the  connecting  tube  and  occupies 
the  spaoe  below  the  piston,  which  would  other- 
wise be  a  vacuum.  The  air  in  the  receiver  and  bar- 
wl  is  tbusrare/ied.  The  piston  is  now  forced  down, 
and  the  effect  of  this  is  to  close  a  valve  placed  at 
the  month  of  th«  conneeting  tube  and  opening 
>B*ard  into  the  barrel.    The  air  in  the  barrel  is 


thus  cut  oS  from  returning  into  the  receiver,  and 
aa  it  becomes  condensed  forces  up  a  valve  in 
the  piston,  which  opens  outward,  and  thus  es- 
capes into  the  atmosphere.  When  the  piston 
reaches  the  bottom  and  begins  to  ascend  again 
this  valve  closes;  and  the  same  process  is  re- 
peated as  at  the  first  ascent.  Each  stroke  thus 
diminishes  the  quantitv  of  air  in  the  receiver: 
but  from  the  nature  of  the  process  it  is  evident 
that  the  exhaustion  can  never  be  complete.  Even 
theoretically  there  must  always  be  a  portion  left; 
and  practically  the  process  ialimited  by  the  elas- 
tic force  of  the  remaining  air  being  no  longer 
suflicient  to  open  tlie  valves.  The  degree  of  rare- 
faction is  indicated  by  a  gauge,  on  the  barometer 
principle.  As  this  air  pump  only  withdraws  the 
air  at  the  rate  of  one  cylinder  full  for  a  double 
stroke  of  the  piston,  pumps  with  two  barrels  are 
frequently  used,  in  which  case  the  pistons  are 
each  attached  to  the  same  handle  but  each  moves 
in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  other,  the 
object  being  to  double  the  work  done  at  each 
stroke  of  tlie  handle.  Such  a  pump  is  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  5  of  the  page  plate.  A  large 
number  of  modifications  of  this  type  of  pump 
have  been  invented,  all  of  which  are  the  same 
in  general  principles.  There  are  several  rea- 
sons why  such  pumps  do  not  continue  the  process 
of  rarefaction  indefinitely,  but  after  a  certain 
stage  their  effects  cease  and  the  tension  of  the 
air  undergoes  no  further  change.  Leakage  at 
various  joints  in  the  pump  is  one  limiting  cause 
to  the  action  of  the  machine.  It  is  impossible 
to  prevent  leakage  entirely,  and  at  the  beginning 
of  the  operation  the  quantity  of  air  which  enters 
the  receiver  through  leakage  is  very  small  in 
comparison  with  the  amount  pumped  out.  But 
a«  the  exhaustion  proceeds  the  leaJcage  is  faster 
on  account  of  tlie  reduced  pressure  in  the  re- 
ceiver, and  finally  a  limiting  point  is  reached 
when  the  inflow  and  outflow  are  equal  and  no 
reduction  in  the  tension  of  the  air  takes  place. 
Another  limit  to  the  action  of  this  machine  is 
caused  by  the  fart  that  there  must  always  be 
some  space  between  the  bottom  of  the  piston  and 
the  lower  end  of  the  cylinder,  which  is  untra- 
versed  by  the  piston.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  operation  this  space  contains  air  at  atmos- 
pheric pressure,  which  is  rarefied  at  each 
stroke  of  the  piston;  but  some  tension  always 
remains  there,  and  when  the  air  of  the  receiver 
reaches  the  same  tension  no  further  effect 
will  be  produced  by  the  pump.  A  greatly  im- 
proved type  of  mechanical  air  pump,  known  as 
the  Geryk,  in  which  the  piston  and  valves  are 
always  covered  with  a  quantity  of  oil,  so  that 
the  pump  lias  virtually  a  liquid  piston  and 
liquid  valves,  has  recently  come  into  wide  use 
for  commercial  and  laboratory  purposes.  The 
oil  used  in  the  cylinder  must'  have  a  very  low 
vapor  t<>nsion,  which  requirement  is  met  by  oils 
of  high  boiling  point.  With  a  pump  of  this 
sort,  having  two  cylinders  working  in  series,  a 
vacuum  of  one  five  hundred  thousandth  of  an 
atmosphere  may  be  rapidly  obtained.  For  the 
production  of  very  high  degrees  of  exhaustion,  the 
more  slowly  working  mercurial  air  pump  is  used. 
The  principle  of  tbe  mercurial  air  pump  waa 
first  known  in  the  seventeenth  century,  when 
Torricelli  showed  how  to  produce  a  vacuum  by 
filling  a  tube  over  30  inches  long  and  closed  at 
one  end,  with  mercury,  and  then  inverting  the 
tube,  with  the  open  end  temporarily  closed,  in  a 
vessel  containing  the  same  liquid.    The  mercury 
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in  the  tube  then  descends  to  a  height  equal  to 
that  of  the  barometer  above  the  level  of  the 
mercury  in  the  lower  cup,  and  a  vacuum  is  lejft 
in  the  top  of  the  tube. 
This  is  always  alluded  to 
as  a  Torricellian  vacuum, 
and  is  found  in  the  ordi- 
nary barometer.  In  1855, 
Geissler  invented  a  mercu- 
rial air  pump  in  which  the 
vacuum  is  produced  by 
connecting  a  receiver  with 
a  Torricellian  vacuum.  The 
original  form  of  Geissler's 
pump  is  shown  in  the 
accompanying  diagram, 
which  will  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  principle  of  the 
operation  of  pumps  of  this 
class,  though  they  have  re- 
ceived numerous  modifica- 
tions and  improvements. 
In  most  mercury  pumps 
the  parts  are  made  of 
glass,  the  connections  be- 
ing made  with  rubber  tub- 
ing. In  the  diagram,  A  is 
a  large  bulb,  B  is  a  tube  about  3  feet  long,  C 
a  rubber  tube  uniting  the  lower  end  of  B  with 
the  vessel  D,  which  is  open  on  top.  A  can  be 
connected  with  either  of  the  tubes  6  or  F,  but 
not  with  both  at  once,  or  it  can  be  shut  off  from 
both.  The  receiver  to  be  exhausted  is  connected 
with  a,  and  F  leads  to  the  open  air.  Enough 
mreoury  is  used  to  fill  A,  B,  V,  and  D,  as  shown, 
and  the  vessel  D  is  capable  of  being  raised  or 
lowered.  The  operation  of  the  pump  is  as  fol- 
lows: Suppose  the  vessel  D  is  raised  a  little 
higher  than  A,  as  in  the  figure.  The  mercury 
will  ilow  into  the  bulb  A,  which  it  fills  if  the 
cock  B  is  turned  so  as  to  connect  A  with  the 
outside  air,  V.  The  cock  is  then  turned  so  as  to 
connect  A  through  the  tube  O  with  the  vessel  to 
be  exhausted,  the  air  in  which  at  this  stage  is 
at  atmospheric  pressure.  D  is  then  lowered,  and 
the  level  of  the  mercury  in  A  is  lowered  in  con- 
sequence, the  mercury 'running  down  B  and  C 
to  D.  As  the  mercury  in  A  descends,  air  is 
drawn  from  the  receiver  through  O  into  A,  so 
when  the  mercury  has  descended  below  A  the 
whole  space  is  filled  with  the  air  drawn  through 
G,  which,  having  expanded  from  the  receiver  at- 
tached to  O,  is  at  less  than  atmospheric  pressure. 
The  cock  E  is  then  turned  so  as  to  cut  off  com- 
munication between  A  and  O.  D  is  then  slowly 
raised,  and  the  mercury  flows  gradually  back 
,  into  A,  compressing  the  air  above  it  until  it  is 
'.  at  atmospheric  pressure.  At  this  point  the  cock 
'  Fi  should  be  turned  to  connect  A  with  the  out- 
side air  F,  and  as  D  continues  rising  the  mer- 
cury continues  to  drive  out  all  the  air  at  F,  until 
the  bulb  A  is  filled  with  mercury  to  the  cock  E, 
which  is  then  closed  so  as  to  cut  off  all  commu- 
nication with  A.  When  D  is  again  lowered,  the 
mercury  does  not  begin  to  fall  in  A  until  D  is 
about  30  inches  below  A.  It  then  begins  to 
descend,  leaving  a  Torricellian  vacuum  above  it, 
and  D  is  lowered  until  A  is  empty.  The  cock 
is  then  turned  so  as  to  connect  A  with  the  re- 
ceiver through  O,  and  the  remaining  air  in  that 
vessel  expands  and  fills  A.  The  cock  E  is  next 
turned  off,  D  is  raised,  and  the  mercury  rising  in 
A  compresses  the  air  above  it  until  it  is  let  out 
at  F  by  turning  the  cock.     By  repeating  this 


operation  a  sufficient  number  of  times  a  vacuum 
is  gradually  produced  in  the  receiver  connected 
to  Q.  When  the  operation  is  nearly  finished 
great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  raise  the  ves- 
sel D  too  rapidly,  or  the  impact  of  the  mercury 
against  the  top  of  the  bulb  A  will  break  the 
apparatus.  It  will  also  be  seen  that  when  the 
vacuum  is  nearly  reached  the  mercury  in  A 
will  be  at  the  top  of  the  bulb  when  D  is  about 
30  inches  below.  If  the  valve  should  be  turned 
to  /"  at  this  point,  the  inrush  of  air  would  drive 
the  mercury  down.  Therefore,  no  communica- 
tion between  A  and  F  must  be  made  until  D 
has  been  raised  on  a  level  with  B,  and  no  com- 
munication between  O  and  A  must  be  made 
until  D  is  lowered  30  inches  again,  otherwise 
mercury  will  run  through  G  into  the  receiver 
which  is  being  exhausted. 

The  Geissler  pump  just  described  may  be  taken 
a.s  the  type  of,  mercury  pumps,  which  are  classi- 
fied as  upward  driving,  and,  while  a  number  of 
improvements  in  details  have  been  introduced, 
making  them  of  a  more  practical  type  for  fac- 
tory use,  these  pumps  all  operate  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  connecting  the  receiver  to  be  exhausted 
with  Torricellian  vacuimi. 

Sprengel  brought  out  his  well-known  form  of 
mercury  pump  in  1865,  and  the  diagram  shows 
it  in  its  simplest  form.  The  Sprengel  pump  is  a 
general  type  of  what  arc  classified  as  downward- 
driving  pumps.  A  is  a  funnel  having  a  stop-cock 
C,  and  B  is  a  tube  of  small  bore,  called  the  shaft 
or  fall-tube.  The  receiver  to  be  exhausted  is 
connected  to  the  tube  O,  which  branches  off  from 
near  the  top  of  the  shtift.  The  tube  B  terminates 
very  close  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  D,  which  is 
provided  with  a  spout  F,  as  shown,  leading  to 
the  cup  E.  The  distance  from  the  branch  G  to 
the  top  of  the  mercury  in  the  vessel  F  must  be  at 
least  three  feet.  A  is  filled  with  mercury,  which 
flows  down  the  shaft  B,  the  rate  of  flow  being 
regulated  by  the  cock  O,  so  that  a  very  smaU 
stream  is  allowed  to  fall.  This  mercury  in  fall- 
ing breaks  up  into  short  lengths,  between  which 
are  small  columns  of  air  which  flow  in  at  the 
junction  of  G  with  the  shaft  B.  The  weight  of 
the  mercury  forces  these  short  col- 
umns of  air  down  the  shaft  B  to  the 
mercury  in  D,  from  the  surface  of 
which  they  escape.  The  mercury  as 
it  runs  into  the  cup  E  must  be 
poured  back  into  the  funnel  A.  This 
operation  continues  until  no  more 
air  is  carried  down  with  the  mer- 
cury. When  the  vacuum  is  nearly 
completed,  the  mercury  in  the  fall- 
tube  will  fall  with  a  sharp,  rattling 
noise,  showing  that  there  is  not 
enough  air  carried  down  with  it  to 
act  as  a  cushion.  With  all  kinds 
of  mercury  pumps,  however,  it  is 
necessary  to  continue  the  operation 
for  a  considerable  time  after  the  re- 
ceiver is  apparently  exhausted.  Even 
when  no  more  air  appears  to  be  car- 
ried on  by  the  pump,  the  vacuum 
will  improve  as  the  operation  con- 
tinues.    The  reason  for  this  is  that      ^ 

the   air   sticks   to   the   surface   of       "puw. 
the  glass,   forming  a  sort  of  coat- 
ing,   which    is    swept   off   the    surface    by    the 
pump,   but   very   slowly.    The   simple   form    of 
Sprengel     pump     is    better    than    the    simple 
Geissler  pump,  but  is  not  well  suited  to  fac- 
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tor^  work  on  account  of  the  slowness  of  its 
action.  The  drawback  is  overcome,  to  a  great 
extent,  by  supplying  the  pump  with  a  number 
of  fall-tubes,  which  act  together  as  a  single  one. 
For  example,  if  six  fall-tubes  are  used,  the  work 
of  removing  the  most  of  the  air  is  done  in  one- 
sixth  of  the  time  required  by  a  single  pump. 
After  the  greater  part  of  the  air  is  removed,  how- 
ever, the  time  taken  to  produce  a  good  vacuum 
is  not  nearly  so  much  reduced,  and  it  is  chiefly 
in  the  early  part  of  the  operation  where  the 
saving  of  time  is  effected.  Another  drawback 
to  all  mercury  pumps  is  their  liability  to  break- 
age, even  with  the  most  careful  usage.  In  the 
Sprengel  pump,  owing  to  the  continual  hammer- 
ing of  the  mercury,  the  fall-tubes  are  very  often 
broken,  even  after  only  a  very  short  usage.  A 
method  is  in  use  with  both  of  these  forms  of 
pumps  which  consists  of  exhausting  into  a  par- 
tial vacuum  instead  of  into  the  atmosphere. 
This  is  accomplished  by  inclosing  the  part  of  the 
apparatus  where  the  air  is  expelled  m  a  cham- 
ber which  is  kept  at  a  partial  vacuum  by  means 
of  a  mechanical  or  water  air  pump.  By  this 
means  the  mercury  pump  will  work  against  a 
pressure  much  less  than  the  atmospheric  pres- 
sure, and  consequently  the  fall-tubes  and  the 
height  to  which  the  mercury  must  be  raised 
can  be  very  much  reduced,  while  the  air  is  much 
more  readily  drawn  down  and  out  of  the  fall- 
tubes.  In  factory  work  the  raising  of  the  mer- 
cury from  the  lower  to  the  upper  level  of  the 
pimips  is  done  mechanically  and  not  by  hand, 
it  may  be  raised  by  a  force-pump,  or  in  small 
buckets  on  an  endless  chain,  or  by  air  pressure. 
The  latter  may  be  simply  atmospheric  pressure, 
and  the  mercury  is  raised  by  being  broken  up 
into  small  lengths  with  air  spaces  bBtween,  like 
a  Sprengel  pump  working  upward  into  a  vac- 
uum chamber.  The  illustrations  show  modem 
forms  of  mercury  pumps.  In  an  improved  form 
of  Sprengel  pump  designed  by  G.  W.  A.  Kahl- 
baum  a  steel  gun-barrel  replaces  the  glass 
fall-tube.  This  avoids  the  electrification  of  the 
glass  by  the  friction  of  the  falling  mercury, 
and  with  the  other  improvements  introduced 
enables  a  higher  vacuum  to  be  attained  than 
ever  previously.  In  this  way,  in  1901,  he  was 
able  to  obtain  a  degree  of  exhaustion  corre- 
sponding to  a  pressure  of  .0000018  millime- 
ters of  mercury,  which  is  considered  the  best  on 
record. 

The  degrees  of  exhaustion  reached  by  the  vari- 
ous mercurial  air  pumps  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  table  adapted  from  MUller-Pouillet, 
Lehrbuch  der  Physik : 


^ 

M 

Observer. 

Minimum  of 

pressureobtalned, 

expressed  In 

mililuifters. 

Amount  of 

exhaustion.  In 

fractious  of  an 

atmosphere. 

Obisslir's  Pump. 
(Older  type.) 

Beseel-Hagen. 

.11 

1 
6,909 

r.  Waltenhufnn. 

.0316 

1 

24.000 

OcnsLEB'fl  Pump. 
{Later  type.) 

Bessel-Hagen. 

.0082 

1 

92,683 

t 

a 

a 

§ 

Minimum  of 

pressure  obtained, 

expressed  in 

mllllropters. 

Amount  of 
exhaustion,  in 
tractions  of  an 

atmoaphere. 

SPRBKeEL-GlMINO- 

Ooolces. 

.000046 

1 

HIIC  PuMr. 

17,000,000 

T5PI,«B  PCMP. 

Bessel-Hagen. 

.0O0CO9 

1 

(Later  type.) 

84,000,000 

Rood. 

.0000069 
.000002 

1 

HAM  Vvmr. 
(With  improTe- 

110,000,000 

1 

890.000,000 

Spbknoei.  Pump. 

(With  improve. 

ments,  IWI.) 

Eahlbaom. 

.0000018 

) 
480,000,000 

The  water  pump  invented  by  Bunsen  is  a 
simple  form  of  apparatus  that  is  found  generally 
in  physical  and  chemical  laboratories,  and  ade- 
quately answers  when  too  high  a  degree  of  ex- 
haustion is  not  required.  It  consists  of  a  tube 
attached  to  a  faucet  or  other  supply  of  water 
under  pressure,  through  which  water  empties 
into  a  chamber  provided  with  two  outlets.  From 
one  of  these  the  water  flows  out,  carrying  with 
it  the  air  from  the  vessel  to  be  exhausted,  which 
is  connected  with  the  second  tube.  In  its  orig- 
inal form  this  piece  of  apparatus  was  made  of 
glass  and  rubber  tube,  but  with  metallic  parts 
that  allow  it  to  be  connected  to  an  ordinary  fau- 
cet. It  is  extensively  used  in  laboratories.  The 
page  illustration  (Fig.  3)  shows  one  form  of 
such  a  water  pump.  Descriptions  of  air  pumps 
of  various  forms  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  large 
treatises  on  physics,  including  those  of  Ganot, 
Deschanel,  and  Miiller  -  Pouillet  (Brunswick, 
1886),  the  latter  (in  German)  giving  a  complete 
account  of  the  most  important  types  of  apparatus 
of  this  class.  In  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  Volume  XXXVI.  (London,  1888),  there  is 
an  interesting  and  valuable  article  on  "The  De- 
velopment of  the  Mercurial  Air  Pump,"  by  S.  P. 
Thompson,  in  which  the  various  forms  of  this 
instrument  are  described.  This  has  been  re- 
printed in  book  form.  The  reader  is  also  re- 
ferred to  the  columns  of  the  Annalen  der  Phyaik 
und  Chemie  and  the  American  Journal  of  8ci- 
once,  in  which  are  described  many  forms  of  air 
pumps  and  vacuum  apparatus. 

AIB  BESIST'ANCE  of  a  Pbojectile.  See 
Ballistics. 

ATBT,  ar^,  Sir  George  Biddell  (1801-92). 
An  English  astronomer.  He  was  born  at  Alnwick, 
Northumberland,  and  graduated  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  in  1819.  In  1825,  he  discovered 
the  optical  defect  of  astigmatism  and  provided 
a  corrective  for  it.  He  was  elected  to  the  Plu- 
mian  professorship  at  Cambridge  in  1828,  and 
intrusted  with  the  management  of  the  Cambridge 
Observatory,  the  results  of  his  labors  being  pub- 
lished in  the  compilation  entitled  Astronomical 
Observations,  9  volumes  (Cambridge,  1829-38), 
which  became  the  model  of  all  analogous  works 
since  published  in  Great  Britain.   In  1836  he  suc- 
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ceeded  Pond  us  royal  aHtronomer  of  the  Green- 
wich Observatory,  where  he  introduced  or  perfect- 
ed numerous  astronomieal  instniments,  devised 
clearer  and  quicker  method!)  of  calculation,  and 
instituted  valuable  researches  in  maffnetism, 
meteorology,  and  photography.  One  of  his  most 
important  achievements  was  the  establishment 
of  a,  mechanical  device  in  the  form  of  magnets 
and  iron,  whereby  the  disturbance  of  the  compass 
in  iron-built  vessels  can  be  rectified.  It  was  he, 
also,  who  conducted  the  astronomical  observa- 
tions preparatory  to  the  definition  of  the  bound- 
ary between  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
Among  the  works  written  by  this  distinguished 
scientist  during  his  exceptionally  long  and  useful 
career,  the  following  are  especially  noteworthy: 
OravitatioH,  for  the  Penny  Cyclopwdia,  also  pub- 
lished separately  (1885);  Mathematical  Tracts 
on  Physical  Astronomy  (fourth  edition,  1858)  ; 
IpsuHch  Lectures  on  Astronomy  (fourth  edition, 
1858)  ;  Treatises  on  Errors  of  Observation 
(1861);  Sound  (1809);  Magnetism,  (1870); 
"Trigonometry,"  "Figure  of  the  Earth,"  "Tide 
and  Waves,"  in  Encyclopedia  Metropolitana. 

Ai'SH-KXTIi,  a'dsh-kJwSl'.     See  Ala-Kul. 

AISLE,  II  (Fr.  aile,  wing,  from  Lat.  ala,  con- 
tracted from  axilla ) .  An  architectural  term 
meaning  the  lateral  section  of  the  interior  of 
any  building  which  is  divided  by  rows  of  piers 
or  columns.  In  such  interiors  the  higher  and 
broader  central  nection  is  called  the  nave;  the 
narrower,  lower  sections  are  the  aisles,  divided 
from  the  nave  or  from  each  other  by  the  lines  of 
supports.  There  are  a  few  cases  of  such  an 
arrangeniefit  in  Greek  temples.  The  develop- 
ment of  interiors  of  this  type  came  with  the  rise 
of  the  Christian  basilica  or  church  in  the  fourth 
century,  when  the  smaller  churches  had  two 
aad  the  larger  ones  four  aisles  on  either  side  of 
the  central  nave.  In  contemporary  circular  or 
polygonal  buildings  —  especially  baptisteries, 
mausoleums,  and  chapels  —  the  central  dome  was 
oft«n  encircled  by  one  or  more  concentric  lines  of 
arcades,  forming  aisles  with  lower  ceiling  or 
vault.  When,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  upper 
parts  of  the  church — transept  and  choir — were 
so  mudi  enlarged  under  monastic  influence  and 
the  development  of  cathedral  architecture,  then 
the  aisles  were  continued  around  the  transept 
and  the  apse,  thus  adding  great  richness  to  the 
interiors.  In  a  few  cases  there  were  as  many  as 
three  aiflles  on  each  side  of  the  church.  They 
varied  very  much  in  height,  according  to  schools, 
periods,  and  methods  of  ecnstruction ;  and  in 
some  schools  (Lombard,  Norman,  Byzantine, 
Early  Gothic,  etc.),  they  were  surmounted  by 
open  galleries,  and  sometimes  by  closed  galleries 
(south  of  France)  ;  while  in  other  cases,  espe- 
cially in  the  early  vaulted  Romanesque,  the 
vaults  of  the  aisles  reached  almost  as  high  as 
those  of  the  nave. 

Tliere  are  several  improper  uses  of  the  term: 
in  the  case  of  liall-churches  with  two,  three,  or 
more  naves  of  equal  height,  these  divisions  are 
sometimes  incorrectly  called  aisle-s.  Also,  in 
modern  usage  it  is  wrongly  applied  to  the  pas- 
sageway between  two  rows  of  seats  in  a  build- 
ing.   See  Chcbcil 

AISITE,  in.  A  tributary  of  the  Oise,  which 
rises  in  the  department  of  Meuse,  France.  It 
flows  northwest  through  the  departments  of 
Ardennes,  Aisne,  and  part  of  Oise,  where  it  falls 
into   the   river   Oise   above   CompiCgne    (Map: 


Franco,  K  2).  Its  length  is  170  miles,  of  whidi 
34  are  navigable.  It  is  connected  with  the  Meow 
and  Mame  rivers  by  canals. 

AISKE,  &n.  A  department  in  the  north  of 
France  (q.v.),  formed  of  parte  of  the  old  Piear- 
die,  Bril.  and  lle-de-France.    Capital,  Laon. 

AiBS^,  r«-sft',  Mauemoiselle  (ie94?-1733). 
A  French  writer,  born  in  Circassia.  She  was 
taken  captive  by  a  Turkish  marauding  expedi- 
tion, and  about  1608  was  bought  at  the  Constan- 
tinople slave  market  by  the  Comte  de  Ferriol, 
the  French  ambassador.  She  was  educated  at 
Paris,  where  she  was  subsequently  a  prominent 
figure  in  many  salons.  Her  letters  to  Mme. 
Calandrini  were  first  published  in  1787,  with 
notes  by  Voltaire.  In  1847  a  critical  edition 
was  published  by  AL  J.  Ravenel,  with  a  study  by 
Sainte-Beuve. 

AISXirXF,  Is'tMlf,  or  ASTOU",  Hs'tAlf  (died 
756).  A  king  of  the  Lombards.  He  suoeeeded 
Itachi;,,  who  entered  a  monastery  in  749.  In 
751  he  seized  Kavenna,  and  soon  after  attempted 
to  capture  Rome.  The  Pope,  unable  to  get  aid 
from  the  Emperor  at  Constantinople,  went  to 
implore  assistance  from  Peprn  (q.v.).  The 
latter,  in  754,  invaded  Italy,  defeated  Aistulf, 
and  forced  him  to  promise  to  give  up  the  con- 
quered territory.  This  Aistulf  did  not  do.  but 
in  January,  756,  laid  siege  to  Rome.  Pepin 
again  went  to  aid  the  Pope,  besi^ed  Aistulf, 
who  had  left  Rome  on  learaiog  of  Pain's  ad- 
vance, in  Pavia,  and  forced  him  to  surrender  the 
Exarchate  of  Ravenna.  (See  Donation  of  Pe- 
pin.) The  dates,  which  were  disputed,  are  dis- 
cussed and  fixed  is  Gregorovius,  City  of  Rome 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  Volume  II.  (Lcmdon,  1896). 

AITKEH,  afken,  Robebt  (1734-1802).  A 
Scotch-Americas  printer  and  bookseller.  He 
was  publisher  of  the  Pennsylvania  Magazine,  or 
American  Monthly  Muteam,  in  1775  aid  177fi. 
and  in  1777  was  imprisoned  as  a  sympatfaizer 
with  the  Patriot  cause.  At  a  considerable  loaa, 
he  printed  the  first  American  edition  of  the 
Bible  (1782).  He  is  supposed  to  have  written 
An  Inquiry  Concerning  the  Principles  of  a  Com- 
merci<U  System  for  the  United  States  (1787). 

AITKEIT,  William  Hay  Macdowall  Hc?rrE» 
(1841 — ).  A  Church  of  England  preacher,  born 
in  Liverpool,  September  21,  1841,  B.A.,  Oxford, 
1805.  M.A._.  1867.  Since  1877  he  has  been  gen- 
eral superintendent  of  the  Church  of  England 
Parochial  Mission  Society,  which  he  founded  in 
1876.  He  is  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  suc- 
cessful of  revival  preachers.  His  publications 
consist  of  sermons.  In  1900  he  was  appointed 
canon  of  Norwich. 

AITTCENITES.  In  the  Church  of  England) 
the  partisans  of  Robert  Aitken  (1800-73),  a  cler- 
gyman who  had  been  for  a  time  a  Wesleyan,  and 
who,  after  1840,  having  returned  to  tue  Estab- 
lished Church,  desired  to  combine  with  its  eccle- 
siastical practice  certain  views  of  the  Metho- 
dists, especially  in  regard  to  conversion. 

AITOB',  a'ton,  William  ( 1731-93 ) .  A  Seoteh 
botanist.  He  was  trained  as  a  gardener,  and 
in  1754  became  assistant  to  Philip  Miller,  super- 
intendent of  the  garden  at  Chelsea.  In  1759.  he 
was  made  director  of  the  royal  botanical  gardens 
at  Kew,  which  he  rendered  the  richest  in  exist- 
ence, and  held  the  place  until  his  death.  In 
1793,  he  published  his  excellent  work,  Hortua 
Kewenais,  or  a  Catalogue  of  the  Plants  Culti- 
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voted  in  the  Royal  Botanical  Chrdens  at  Keto. 
Thi»  was  re-edited  by  his  son  and  saccesaor  in 
office,  William  Townsend  Aiton. 

AZVJXIK,  rvft-lek'.  A  seaport  town  on  the 
western  coaflt  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  Gulf  of 
Adramyti,  opposite  the  island  of  Mitylene 
()Iap  :  Turkey  in  Asia,  B  3).  It  has  a  large 
trade  in  oil.  Its  harbor  is  extensive,  but  the 
entrance  is  rery  shallow.  The  town  suffered 
teiTibly  at  the  hands  of  the  Turks  at  the 
be^nning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  has 
recovered  since,  and  is  now  of  considerable  im- 
portance. Its  population,  estimated  at  30,000, 
19  almost  exclusively  Greek. 

AIVAZOVSEI,  l'vA-z6f'sk6,  Ivan  Konstan- 
TisovrrcH  (1817-1000).  A  Russian  painter.  He 
was  born  in  Feodosia,  in  the  Crimea,  and  by 
express  command  of  the  Czar  Nicholas  was  ad- 
mitted as  an  imperial  pensioner  to  the  Academy 
of  Art  at  St.  Petersburg.  He  was  one  of  the 
greatest  marine  painters  of  Russia,  his  subjects 
being  taken  largely  from  the  naval  history  of 
that  country.  Among  his  best  productions  may 
be  mentioned:  "Sunrise  on  the  Black  Sea" 
(1850);  "Creation,"  "Deluge,"  and  several 
others,  now  at  the  Hermitage  at  St.  Petersburg 
(1865);  "Sea  Fights  at  Re\el,  Viborg,  and 
Tchesme,"  "Wreck  of  the  Frigate  Ingermann- 
land,"  "Peter  the  Great  at  Krasnaya  Gorka" 
(all  at  the  Winter  Palace,  St.  Petersburg)  ; 
"View  of  Constantinople,"  "Calm  Sen."  and 
"Naples  by  Moonlight"  (Academy  of  St.  Peters- 
burg) ;  "Solar  Eclipse"  ( Geographical  Society, 
St.  Petersburg)  ;  "Lighted  Castle  on  the  Sea" 
(Peterhof);  "Calm  Sea  by  Moonlight,"  "Mon- 
astery of  St.  George"    (Moscow  Museum). 

AIWAIiTX.     See  Aivalik. 

AXZ,  &ks  or  lin  (Anciently  Lat.  Aquw  Sexti€B, 
Springs  of  Sextius).  A  town  of  France,  former- 
ly the  capital  of  Provence,  now  the  capital  of 
.in  arrondissement  in  the  department  of 
Bouches-du-RhAne  (Map:  France,  M  8).  The 
principal  buildings  of  the  town  are  the  Palais 
de  Justice,  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  and  the  cathedral 
of  St.  Sauveur.  The  cathedral  dates  from  the 
eleventh  century,  and  is  a  fine  example  of  Roman- 
esque architecture.  The  Palais  de  Justice  was 
not  completed  until  1831,  aad  is  in  the  Renais- 
sance style.  The  town  is  very  bright  and  cheer- 
ful in  appeai'aace,  and  its  many  squares  and 
parks  enliven  every  quarter.  Aix  is  famous  for 
its  springs  and  natural  fountains.  That  of  the 
Rotunda  is  decorated  with  statues  of  Justice, 
Agriculture,  and  Art;  another  fountain  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  statue  of  Ren€  of  Anjou.  the  patron 
of  troubadours.  It  is  the  work  of  David.  There 
is  a  museum  of  antiquities  containing  valuable 
QaDie.  Roman,  and  ChrLstian  remains.  The 
town  has  a  university  in  conjunction  with  Mar- 
seilles (see  Aix,  Facui.t£s  u').  as  well  as  an 
academy  of  sciences.  Its  library  is  famous  in 
southern  France,  and  contains  about  150,000 
printed  works  and  over  1200 manuscripts;  among 
these  latter  are  many  letters  of  Mary  Stuart. 
There  is  also  a  school  of  art,  and  a  picture  gal- 
lery, in  which  are  examples  of  Granet,  the  great 
architectural  paint«r,  who  was  a  native  of  Aix. 
The  industry  of  the  town  consists  chiefly  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  olive,  in  cotton-spinning, 
leather-dreaeing,  and  trade  in  oil,  wine,  almonds, 
etc  The  warm  springs  are  slightly  sulphurous, 
with  a  temperature  from  90°  to  100°  F.,  clear 
and  transparent,  with  a  slightly  bitter  taste. 


They  have  the  reputation  of  improving  the 
beauty  of  the  skin. 

Aix  was  in  Roman  times  Aqme  Sextia,  from 
Cains  Sextius  Calvinus,  who  rn  123  b.c.  headed 
the  Roman  eolony  which  had  beem  formed  to 
defend  the  Greeks  of  Marseilles  against  the  Sal- 
luvii.  The  field  on  which  Alariua  defeated  the 
Teutooes  and  Ambronea,  in  102  B,c.,  ties  in  the 
plain  between  Aix  and  Aries.  In  the  Middle 
Ages,  under  the  counts  of  Provenee  (see  Itofi), 
Aix  was  long  a  great  Kterarv  centre.  Pop.,  1896, 
28,900;   1901,  29,418. 

AZaC,  or  ArS-XiSS-BAIlfS,  -lh'h&v'^  (Fr.  the 
Bath  Waters  or  Springs;  see  below).  A  small 
town  of  Savoy,  France,  in  a  delightful  valley 
near  Lake  Bourget,  7  miles  north  of  Cham- 
b*iry  (Map:  France,  M  6).  Its  celebrity  as  the 
sonrce  of  medicinal  waters  dates  from  the  Roman 
occupation.  The  Romans  gave  it  the  name  of 
x^qns  Gratinie,  and  built  splendid  baths  there; 
among  its  numerons  remains  of  Roman  times 
are  the  Arch  of  Cauipanns  and  the  ruins  of  a 
temple  and  of  a  vaporarium.  The  hot  springs, 
two  in  number,  are  of  sulphurous  quality,  and  of 
a  temperature  above  100°  F.  lliey  are  used 
both  for  drinking  and  as  baths,  and  attract 
anniiallr  two  thousand  invalid  visitors.  Pop., 
1901,  5.^49. 

AIX,  Facui.t4s  d',  f&TcviI'ta'  d4ks'  or  dfts',  or 
Acad£mie,  ft'kft'da'm*'.  Schools  of  law  and  the- 
ology existed  at  Aix  perhaps  at  the  beginning  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  They  were  orgamzed  in 
1409  by  Papal  bull  into  the  University  of  Aix, 
which  represented  Provengal  learning,  if  not  lit- 
erature, during  most  of  its  existence  from  its 
foundation  until  its  dissolution  and  reorganiza- 
tion under  Napoleon,  in  1808,  after  which  for 
nearly  a  century  it  was  an  academy  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  France.  The  present  University  of 
Aix-Marseilles  has  fnculties  of  law  and  literature 
at  Aix,  and  faculties  of  mathematics-science, 
medicine-pharmacy,  and  the  free  faculty  of  law 
at  Marseilles.    There  are  1050  students. 

AIX-I^-CHAPBLLE,  -l4-sh4'p6l',  Ger.  Aach- 
en (named  from  its  springs,  Lat.  Aqua,  and 
the  palace  chapel).  A  city  of  the  Prussian 
Rhine  Province,  and  capital  of  the  government 
district  of  the  some  name,  situated  in  a  valley 
near  the  River  Wurm,  about  40  miles  west  of 
Cologne  (Map:  Prussia,  B  3).  The  city  is  divid- 
ed into  the  inner  or  old  town,  the  outer  or  new 
town,  and  the  suburb  of  Burtscheid.  The  streets 
are  generally  broad  and  well  paved.  Among  the 
prini'ipal  ones  are  the  Theaterstrasse,  Hochstras- 
se,  and  Wilhelmstrasae.  The  most  important 
public  squares  are  the  Marlctplatz,  with  the 
bronze  statue  of  Charlemagne,  the  Milnsterplatz, 
and  the  Kaiserplatz,  with  a  large,  handsome 
fountain.  Its  private  houses  are  for  the  most 
part  handsome  modern  buildings,  and  give  the 
city  a  thoroughly  modem  appearance.  With  the 
exception  of  its  two  or  three  public  buildings 
and  churches,  little  of  the  ancient  town  remains. 
Its  former  ramparts  have  been  leveled  and  turned 
into  promenades,  and  only  two  of  its  old  gates 
remain  standing.  Foremost  among  the  public 
buildings  of  interest  is  the  cathedral,  a  most 
striking  specimen  of  various  styles  of  ecclesi- 
astical architecture.  The  oldest  portion,  which 
probably  dates  from  the  year  796  A.D.,  is  an 
octagonal  chapel,  surrounded  by  a  gallery  and 
surmounted  by  a  cupola  built  in  the  Byzantine 
style.    A  stone  ia  the  floor  marks  the  si^ipoaed 
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burial  place  of  Charlemagne,  and  above  it  banes 
an  immense  chandelier  of  gilded  copper.  The 
choir,  dating  from  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
built  in  the  Gothic  style,  marks  the  second  period 
of  construction.  The  Hungarian  Chapel,  built  in 
the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  contains 
the  sacred  relics,  which  are  exhibited  to  the 
populace  every  seven  years.  The  other  churches 
of  great  age  are  those  of  St.  Foilan  and  St.  Paul, 
with  fine  stained  glass  windows.  In  the  Markt- 
platz  stands  the  Gothic  Rathhaus,  built  on  the 
site  of  Charlemagne's  palace,  and  containing  the 
famous  and  immense  coronation  hall  of  the  Ger- 
man emperors,  decorated  with  frescoes  depicting 
scenes  from  the  life  of  Charlemagne.  The  Rath- 
haus is  flanked  by  two  towers,  one  of  which,  the 
Granustuim,  dates  from  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  city's  affairs  are  directed  by  a  munici- 

Eal  council  of  thirty  members  and  an  executive 
oard  of  five.  Aix-la-Chapelle  has  an  excellent 
system  of  sewers,  which  carry  the  refuse  into  the 
river.  The  yearly  expenditure  is  about  $2000,  or 
about  2>4  cents  per  capita,  compared  to  Pots- 
dam's per  capita  expenditure  of  about  21  cents. 
The  city  has  owned  and  operated  since  1880 
large  water  works,  which  net  it  annually  about 
$35,000.  It  has  an  organized  fire  department, 
upon  which  it  expends  annually  the  sum  of  about 
$16,000.  The  jps  works  are  in  the  hands  of 
private  companies,  which  pay  the  city  a  tax  of 
about  half  a  cent  for  each  cubic  meter  sold  for 
lighting  purposes,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  cent 
on  each  cubic  meter  sold  for  cooking  purposes. 
The  city  owns  an  electric  light  plant,  which,  how- 
ever, is  leased  to  a  private  company.  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  has  quite  a  number  of  parks  and  prom- 
enades, including  a  municipal  botanical  garden, 
on  which  it  expends  annually  about  $13,000. 
Its  educational  institutions  include  free  gym- 
nasiums, a  splendidly  equipped  technical  high 
school,  an  industrial  high  school,  an  art  school, 
a  teachers'  preparatory  school,  and  a  deaf  and 
dumb  school.  There  are  six  public  libraries, 
including  the  municipal  library,  containing  about 
100,000  volumes.  The  commerce  of  Aix-Ia-Cha- 
pelle  is  of  considerable  importance.  Its  prin- 
cipal industry  is  wool-spinning  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  cloth,  which  is  exported  to  all  parts  of 
the  world.  "There  are  also  important  manufac- 
tures of  needles,  glass  buttons,  knives,  umbrellas, 
soap,  cement,  bells,  pottery,  and  crockery.  Aix- 
la-C'hapelle  is  advantageously  situated  as  a  com- 
mercial centre,  being  on  the  Prussian  State  Rail- 
way and  on  the  line  to  Antwerp.  Local  traflSc 
facilities  are  afforded  by  electric  street  railway 
lines  within  the  city,  connecting  it  also  with 
many  of  the  neighboring  towns.  The  hot  sul- 
phur springs  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  are  celebrated. 
They  are  frequented  yearly  by  about  20,000  vis- 
itors. The  principal  spring  is  the  Kaiserquelle, 
with  a  temperature  of  136°  F.  In  1890  the  pop- 
ulation of  Aix-la-Chapelle  was  over  103,000;  in 
1000,  135,235;    in  1905. 144,095. 

Aix-la-Chapelle  was  called  Aquisgranum  by 
the  Romans,  who  frequented  the  place  in  great 
numbers  on  account  of  its  warm  springs.  Under 
the  Frankish  emperors  it  enjoyed  great  prosper- 
ity. Pepin  erected  here  a  fine  palace  in  765; 
Charlemagne  made  the  city  his  home  and  lav- 
ished favors  upon  it.  Between  813  and  1531, 
the  Roman  emperors  were  crowned  in  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, and  seventeen  imperial  diets  assembled 
there.  Prior  to  the  Reformation,  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle was  one  of  the  most  flourishing  of  the  free 


imperial  cities  of  Germany.  The  removal  of  the 
imperial  coronations  to  Frankfort  marked  the 
end  of  a  city's  splendor,  while  the  religious 
troubles  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centu- 
ries, and  a  disastrous  fire  in  1656  hastened 
its  decline.  In  1793  it  was  taken  by  the 
French,  but  was  ceded  to  Prussia  in  1816. 
Consult:  StUbben,  "Aachens  Bebauungsplan  und 
Bauliche  Zukunft,"  in  the  Deutsche  Baueeitung- 
(Berlin,  1880)  ;  Drapeyron,  "Aix-la-Chapelle  et 
Charlemagne,"  in  the  Revue  de  Oiographie,  Vol- 
umes XLV.  and  XLVI.  (Paris,  1899)  ;  "Reforma- 
tionsgeschichte  Aachens,"  in  the  Hiatorische  Pol- 
iliache  Blatter,  Volume  CXXVllI.  (Munich, 
1901). 

Tkeaties  of  Peace,  and  Congress  of  aix-la- 
CliAPElXE.  The  first  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle 
ended  the  war  carried  on  between  France  and 
Spain  for  the  possession  of  the  Spanish  Nether- 
lands, known  as  the  War  of  Devolution.  On  the 
death  of  Philip  IV.,  Louis  XIV.  laid  claim  to 
a  large  portion  of  those  territories  in  the  name- 
of  bis  wife,  Maria  Theresa,  the  daughter  of  Phil- 
ip, urging  the  law  of  succession  prevailing  in 
Brabant  and  Namur  respecting  private  property. 
The  victorious  progress  of  Louis  was  checked 
by  the  triple  alliance  between  England,  Holland, 
and  Sweden,  and  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1668,  by  which  France 
retained  possession  of  the  fortresses  of  Charleroi 
and  Lille,  which  she  had  already  taken,  but  gave 
back  Franche  Comt6  to  Spain. 

The  second  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  concluded 
the.VVar  of  the  Austrian  Succession  (1748).  (See 
SuocESsioJf,  Wabs  of.)  In  general  the  posses- 
sions of  the  several  states  remained  as  before  the- 
war.  Austria  ceded  Parma,  Piacenza,  and  Guas- 
talla  to  the  Spanish  infante,  Philip;  and  the 
possession  of  Silesia  and  Glatz  was  guaranteed 
to  Prussia.  The  privilege  of  the  Assiento  Treaty 
(q.v.)  was  confirmed  to  England  for  four  years, 
and  the  Pretender  was  expelled  from  France. 
Owin^  chiefly  to  the  exertions  of  her  minister, 
Kaunitz,  Austria  came  off  with  but  small  sacri- 
fice, and  obtained  a  ratification  of  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction   (q.v.)   from  the  signatory  powers. 

The  Congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  was  held  in 
1818,  for  regulating  the  affairs  of  Europe  after 
the  Napoleonic  wars.  The  emperors  of  Russia 
and  Austria  and  the  King  of  Prussia  were  per- 
sonally present.  The  plenipotentiaries  were 
Metternich,  Castlereagh,  and  Wellington,  Hard- 
enberg  and  Bernstorff,  Nesselrode,  and  Capo  dTs- 
trias,  with  Richelieu  on  the  part  of  France. 
France  was  admitted  to  take  part  in  the  delib- 
erations as  one  of  the  five  great  powers  of  Eu- 
rope, who  proceeded  thereupon  to  sign  a  protocol 
announcing  a  policy  known  as  that  of  the  "Holy 
Alliance"  (q.v.).  An  important  result  of  the 
Congress  achieved  by  Richelieu  was  the  imme- 
diate evacuation  of  France  by  the  foreign  forces. 
Consult  de  Broglie,  La  pata  d' Aix-la-Chapelle 
(Paris,  1892). 

AIZANI,  t-zfi'nt,  or  AZAm,  ft-zS'nt.  A  city 
in  Phrygia.  In  1824,  its  remains  were  found 
by  the  Earl  of  Ashburnham,  about  30  miles 
southwest  of  Kutaieh.  There  was  a  temple  of 
Zeus,  a  theatre,  a  stadium,  and  a  gymnasium. 
The  theatre  is  in  good  preservation — with  a  di- 
ameter of  185  feet;  it  had  fifteen  rows  of  marble 
seats.  The  Rhynddbus  (now  Adranus)  rises 
near  the  site  of  Azani  and  passes  through  it; 
it  was  crossed  by  two  white  marble  bridges,  each 
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of  five  semi-circular  arches.  Tombs,  Roman 
coins,  and  inscriptions  have  been  found.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Strabo. 

AIZEUN',  A'z'-lftN',  EuoftxE  Antoine  (1821- 
— !).  A  French  sculptor.  He  was  bom  at  Paris, 
and  studied  with  Ramey  and  Dumont  at  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts.  Among  his  numerous 
works  may  be  mentioned:  "Nyssia  au  Bain" 
( 1859,  now  in  the  Palais  Pomp^ian  on  the  Ave- 
nue Montaigne,  Paris);  "Psyche"  (1863,  Mus6e 
du  Luxembourg);  "L' Adolescence"  (1868); 
"L'Idylle"  (1872,  for  the  court  of  the  Louvre)  ; 
"Amazone  Vaincue"  (1876);  "Mignon"  (1880); 
"Agar  et  IsmaSl"  (1888).  He  also  executed  the 
group  entitled  "La  Danse"  for  the  facades  of  Le 
Cirque,  and  a  number  of  statues  for  the  Theatre 
du  Chatelet,  the  Eglise  de  la  Trinity,  and  other 
public  buildings. 

AJACCIO,  ft-ya'chd.  The  capital  of  the  French 
department  of  Corsica,  comprising  the  whole  of 
the  island  ( Map :  France,  Corsica,  P  9 ) .  It  is  a 
seaport  with  a  well-sheltered  harbor,  and  stands 
on  the  west  coast,  in  a  fertile  belt  of  land  known 
as  Campo  d'Oro.  Its  cathedral  dates  from  1585, 
and  the  house  of  Napoleon,  who  was  born  in 
Ajaccio,  August  16,  1769,  is  still  standing.  A 
marble  statue  of  the  Fir.st  Consul  is  seen  in  the 
main  square.  The  chief  employments  are  the 
anchovy  and  pearl  fisheries,  and  the  trade  in 
wine  and  olive-oil,  which  the  neighborhood  pro- 
duces in  abundance,  and  of  good  quality.  The 
harbor  is  protected  by  a  strong  fort.  Pop., 
1901,  21,779.  Consult;  O.  Joanne,  Ajaooio  et  ses 
enwron*,  (Paris,  1899). 

AJAI.ON,  &j'&-l5n,  or  AIJALON,  a'jA-ldn 
(R.  v.).  A  town  in  ancient  Palestine,  14  miles 
northwest  of  Jerusalem,  where  Joshua  command- 
ed the  moon  to  stay  its  course  till  he  had  fin- 
ished his  battle  (Joshua  x:  13).  It  was  given 
to  Dan  (Joshua  xix  :  42),  who,  however,  could 
not  keep  it  from  the  Amorites,  who  had  it  in  the 
pre-monarchial  period  (Judges  i:35).  Reho- 
boam  fortified  it  (II.  Chronicles  xi  :  10),  but  in 
Asa's  days  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Philis- 
tines (II.  Chronicles  xxviii:  18).  It  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Amarna  letters  ( fourteenth  century 
B.a)  under  the  form  Aialuna.  The  modern  vil- 
lage of  Yalo  represents  the  ancient  site. 

AJAWA,  ft-ja'wft.  A  Bantu  tribe  of  Portu- 
guese East  Africa,  described  by  Livingstone. 
They  have  acquired  some  culture  from  contact 
with  the  Arabs.  Cannibalism  still  exists  among 
them,  and  at  the  funeral  of  a  chief  women  are 
sacrificed;  though  they  are  accounted  intelli- 
gent, industrious,  and  enterprising,  a  manly  and 
independent  tribe  of  blacks  superior  to  others 
in  this  region. 

A'JAX  (Lat.  form  of  the  Gk.  Alat,  Aias). 
The  name  of  two  of  the  Greek  heroes  of  the  Tro- 
jan War,  One  of  them  was  called  Ajax  the  Less, 
or  the  Locrian,  being  the  son  of  Olleus,  King  of 
the  Locrians.  At  the  head  of  forty  Locrian  ships 
he  sailed  against  Troy,  and  was  one  of  the  brav- 
est of  the  Greek  heroes ;  in  swiftness  of  foot  he 
excelled  all  except  Achilles.  When  Cassandra 
fled  to  the  temple  of  Athena,  after  the  taking  of 
Troy,  it  is  said  that  Ajax  tore  her  from  it  by 
force  and  dragged  her  away  captive.  Others 
make  him  even  violate  the  prophetess  in  the 
temple.  Though  he  exculpated  nimself  by  an 
oath  when  accused  of  this  crime  by  Ulysses,  yet 
he  did  not  escape  the  vengeance  of  the  goddess. 


who  caused  him  to  be  engulfed  in  the  waves  on 
his  voyage  toward  Greece. 

The  other  Ajax,  called  by  the  Greeks  the 
Greater,  was  the  son  of  Telamon,  King  of  Sala- 
mis,  and  grandson  of  vEacus.  He  sailed  against 
Troy  with  twelve  ships,  and  is  represented  by 
Homer  as,  next  to  Achilles,  the  bravest  and 
handsomest  of  the  Greeks.  After  the  death  of 
Achilles,  Ajax  and  Ulysses  contended  for  the 
arms  of  the  hero,  and  when  the  prize  was  ad- 
judged to  Ulysses,  Ajax  in  a  fit  of  insanity  slew 
the  Grecian  flocks,  fancying  he  was  slaying  his 
enemies.  On  recovering  his  reason  he  threw 
himself  on  his  sword.  Sophocles,  in  the  tragedy 
of  Ajcue,  attributes  his  madness  to  the  wrath  of 
Athena.    See  Trojan  Wab. 

AJVLESLE,  aj-mer'.  An  ancient  city  of  Raj- 
putana,  India,  the  capital  of  the  British  province 
of  Ajmere-Merwara,  228  miles  west  of  Agra 
(Map:  India,  B  3.)  It  is  situated  in  a  pictur- 
esque and  rocky  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  moiu- 
tam  of  Taragurh,  which  is  crowned  by  a  fort 
commanding  the  city.  The  city  is  surrounded 
by  a  stone  wall,  with  five  lofty  and  handsome 
gateways  on  the  west  and  north.  Most  of  the 
streets  are  narrow  and  dirty,  but  some  of  them 
are  spacious  and  contain  fine  residences,  besides 
mosques  and  temples  of  massive  architecture. 
The  Baulat  Bagh,  or  "Garden  of  Splendor,"  is 
now  the  residence  of  the  British  commissioner 
of  the  province.  The  tomb  of  the  Mussulman 
saint,  Kwajah,  within  the  town,  is  held  in  great 
veneration,  and  pilgrimages  are  made  to  it  even 
by  Hindus.  The  Emperor  Akbar  journeyed  to 
it  from  Agra  on  foot  in  1570,  in  fulfillment  of  a 
vow  after  the  visit  of  his  son  Jehangir.  In  Oc- 
tober, a  great  annual  fair  is  held  in  honor  of  the 
saint,  at  which  presumed  miracles  are  wrought. 
Ajmere  has  manufactures  of  oil,  cotton  cloths, 
celebrated  dyeing  establishments,  and  a  trade  in 
opium  and  salt.  It  is  the  seat  of  Ajmere  College 
and  of  Mayo  College,  a  secondary  institution 
opened  in  1875.  The  Anasagar,  a  large  artificial 
lake  to  the  north  of  the  city,  supplies  it  with 
water.  Ajmere  dates  from  about  145  A.D.;  it 
came  under  British  rule  by  purchase  in  1818. 
Pop.,  1891,  68,800;  1901,  75,800. 

AJKERE-MEBWABA,  -mflr-wa'ra.  A  prov- 
ince of  British  India.  It  is  situated  in  Rajpu- 
tana,  between  25  o  30'  and  26°  45'  N.  lat.  and  be- 
tween 73°  53'  and  75°  22'  E.  long.  (Map:  India, 
It  3).  It  occupies  an  area  of  2711  square  miles. 
The  climate  is  unhealthful  and  fevers  are  preva- 
lent. The  surface  is  mountainous  in  the  west, 
and  the  soil  is  naturally  imfertile  and  scantily 
watered.  By  irrigation  it  has  been  brought  to 
some  degree  of  productivity,  and  it  now  yields 
some  cotton,  wheat,  and  other  food  grains  and 
oil  seeds.  Iron  and  a  few  other  metals  are  found. 
Pop.,  1901,  476,912,  as  against  542,358  in  1891. 
The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Hindus,  the  number 
of  Mohammedans  being  about  72,000,  and  of 
Jains,  19,900.  The  Cliristians  number  3700. 
The  capital  is  Ajmere   (q.v.). 

AK'ABAE.  A  village  near  the  Gulf  of  Ak- 
abah,  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Elath 
of  Scripture  (Map:  Asia,  C  6).  Ruins  in  the 
Red  Sea  a  short  distance  to  the  south  still  bear 
the  name  Ezion-geber.  It  lies  on  the  route  from 
Egypt  to  Syria. 

AKABAH,  Gulf  of.  Ancient  Sinus  ^^an- 
ites.  The  eastern  of  the  two  inlets  on  the  north 
end  of  the  Red  Sea,  running  into  Arabia  Petraa, 
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abont  100  miles  northeast,  with  a  width  of  12 
to  17  miles  (Map:  Asia,  C  6).  Navigation  is 
difficnlt  on  account  of  reefs  and  sudden  squalls. 
The  only  good  harbor  is  Golden  Port,  on  the  west 
shore,  33  miles  from  the  entrance  and  29  miles 
east  of  Mount  Sinai. 

A-KAKTA,  ATji-'ke-ft',  Le  DocTEfR.  Tlie  name 
of  a  noted  French  physician  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury (Martin  Akakia,  Grecized  from  the  French 
name  satia-malice) ,  borrowed  as  a  pseudonym 
by  Voltaire  in  his  Diatribe  du  Doeteur  Akakia. 
This  was  a  brilliant  satire,  covering  with  ridi- 
cule Maupertuis  and  the  Berlin  Academy,  of 
which  he  was  president.  King  Frederick  II., 
however,  nad  it  publicly  burned  (1752). 

AKAMAQASEKI,  Wkk-m&'gii-ai/ki.  See 
Shimonoseki., 

AKASHI,  &-kii'sb«.  A  town  of  Japan,  in  the 
prefecture  of  Uiogo,  situated  on  the  northern 
coast  of  the  Inland  Sea,  and  giving  its  name  to 
the  passage  between  llonshiu  and  the  island  of 
Awaji  (Map:  Japan,  D  6).  It  is  a  station  on 
the  Sanyo  Railway,  and  it  lies  twelve  miles  east 
of  Kob*',  whose  inhabitants  go  there  for  the  sum- 
mer. It  contains  a  Shinto  temple  in  honor  of 
the  ancient  poet  Kaki-no-moto-no-Hitomaro,  and 
the  remains  of  a  moat  and  a  large  castle.  Its 
meridian  is  used  for  the  standard  time  of  Japan. 
P<^.,  1808,  21,196. 

A'TBA'R,  ilk'ber;  Hind.  pron.  Ok'ber  (Ar. 
very  great),  properly  Jalal-ud-Din  Mueamkad 
(1542-1805).  Emperor  of  Hindustan,  the  greats 
est  Asiatic  monarch  of  modern  tinws.  His 
father,  Humayun,  was  deprived  of  the  throne  of 
Delhi  by  usurpers,  and  fled  to  Persia.  On  the 
way  thither,  in  the  town  of  Amerkote,  Akhar 
wag  born  in  1542.  Hnmayun  recovered  the 
throne  of  Delhi  in  1555,  after  an  exile  of  twelve 
years,  but  died  witiiin  a  year.  The  prince  of 
fourteen  at  first  committed  the  administration  to 
Kahram  Khan  as  regent  minister,  but  finding 
this  authority  degenerating  into  tyranny,  he  shook 
it  off  by  a  bold  stroke  and  took  the  power  into 
his  own  hands  ( 1560) .  At  this  time  only  a  few  of 
the  many  provinces  once  subdued  by  the  Mongol 
invaders  were  actually  subject  to  the  throne  of 
Delhi;  in  ten  or  twelve  years.  Akbar's  empire 
embraced  the  whole  of  Hindiistaa  north  of  the 
Deccan.  The  wisdom,  vigor,  and  humanity  with 
which  lie  organized  and  administered  his  vast 
dominions  are  nncxampled  in  the  East.  He  pro- 
moted commerce  by  constructing  roads,  estab- 
lishing a  uniform  system  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures, and  a  vigorous  police.  He  exercksed  the 
utmost  vigilance  over  his  viceroys  of  provinces 
and  other  officers,  to  see  that  no  extortion  was 
practiced,  and  that  justice  was  impartially  ad- 
ministered to  all  classes  of  his  subjects.  For  the 
adjustment  of  taxation,  the  lands  were  accurately 
measured,  and  statistics  were  taken,  not  only  of 
the  population,  but  of  the  resources  of  each  prov- 
ince. He  also  forbade  child-marriage,  permitted 
the  remarriage  of  widows,  and  endeavored  to 
stop  the  practice  of  suttee.  In  religion  Akbar 
was  exceedingly  liberal,  largely  on  account  of  the 
influence  of  the  vizier  Abu-1  Fazl.  He  >vas  fond 
of  inquiries  as  to  religious  beliefs,  and  invited 
Portuguese  missionaries  from  Goa  to  his  court 
to  give  an  account  of  the  Christian  faith. 
He  even  attempted  to  promulgate  a  new  eclectic 
religion  of  his  own,  which,  however,  never 
took  root.  Literature  received  the  greatest  en- 
couragement.    Schools  were  established  for  the 


education  of  both  Hindus  and  Moluunniedana; 
and  numbers  of  Hindu  works  were  translated 
from  Sanskrit  into  Persian.  Abu-1  Fad  (q.v.), 
tlie  able  minister  of  Akbar,  has  left  a  valuable 
history  of  his  master's  reign,  entitled  Akbar 
S'Amah  (History  of  Akbar) ;  the  third  volume, 
containing  a  description  of  Akbar's  empire,  de- 
rived from  the  statisticial  inquiries  above  men- 
tioned, and  entitled  Ayin-i-Akbar  (Institutes 
of  Akbar),  has  been  translated  into  English  by 
Gladwin  ( 3  volumes,  Calcutta,  1786,  and  London, 
1800), and  by  Blochmann  and  Jarett  (3  volumes, 
Calcutta,  1873-94).  Akbar's  latter  days  were 
embittered  by  the  death  of  two  of  his  sons  from 
dissipation,  and  by  the  rebellious  conduct  of  the 
third,  Selim  (known  as  Jehanglr),  who  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  1605,  and  was  suspected  of 
being  the  cause  of  his  death.  Consult  Mal- 
leson,  Akbar,  Rulers  of  India  Series  (Oxford, 
1891-1901). 

AZI!E'  (native  name,  its  scientific  name  being 
Cu/pnnia  or  BUgiiia  sapida ) .  A  fruit  tree  of  the 
order  Sapindacea:,  a  native  of  tropical  Africa, 
introduced  into  Jamaica  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  It  grows  to  a  height  of 
upward  of  25  feet,  with  numerous  branches  and 
alternate  pinnate  leaves  resembling  those  of  the 
ash.  The  flowers  are  small,  white,  on  axillary 
racemes ;  the  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  a  goose's 
egg,  with  three  cells  and  three  seeds,  and  its 
succulent  aril  has  a  grateful  subacid  flavor.  The 
fruit  is  little  inferior  to  a  nectarine.  Boiled 
down  with  sugar  and  cinnamon,  it  is  used  as 
a  remedy  for  diarrhoea.  The  distilled  water  of 
the  flowers  is  used  by  negro  women  as  a  cosmetic. 
The  akee  sometimes  produces  fruit  fai  hothouses 
in  Great  Britain.  In  order  to  obtain  this  the 
roots  should  be  cramped  in  pots.  The  Aki  of 
New  Zealand  is  a  totally  different  plant,  Metro- 
sideros  bwcifolia,  of  the  natural  oroier  Myrtacese, 
a  shrub,  which  sends  out  lateral  roots,  and  so 
attains  the  summits  of  the  loftiest  trees. 

P0S.SIL  Forms.  Under  the  names  Cupsnites 
and  Cupmioides,  several  forms  of  fruits  have  been 
(tescribed  from  the  Eocene  clays,  of  the  Tertiary 
age,  of  Great  Britain. 

AZKL'BAKA.     See   Acexdama. 

A  EEK'Piav  Thomas.   See  Kekpis,  TnoKAa  A. 

MXESW.    See  Achbne. 

AOtEWSIDE,  Mark  (1721-70).  An  English 
author  of  considerable  celebrity  in  his  own  day, 
on  account  of  his  didactic  poem,  the  Pleasures  of 
the  Imagination,  and  some  medical  works.  He 
was  born  at  Newoastle-on-Tyne,  where  his  father 
was  a  buteher.  Being  intended  for  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  he  was  sent  to  study  theology 
at  Edinburgh,  but  soon  abandoned  it  for  medi- 
cine. He  graduated  as  a  physician  at  Leyden  in 
1744,  and  practiced  at  Northampton,  then  at 
Hampstead,  and  finally  in  London.  His  success 
as  a  practicing  physician  was  never  very  great, 
owing,  it  is  said,  to  his  hatighty  and  pedantic 
manner.  He  died  in  London,  soon  after  being 
appointed  one  of  the  physicians  to  the  Queen. 
At  Leyden  he  had  formed  an  intimacy  with  Jere- 
miah Dyson,  and  this  rich  and  generous  friend 
allowed  him  f-lOO  a  year.  Some  of  his  medical 
treatises,  as  that  on  dysentery,  won  for  bim  dis- 
tinction as  a  scholar.  His  later  poetry,  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  odes  and  hvmns,  did  not  attain  the 
same  reputation  as  his  Pleasures  of  the  Tmapina- 
tion,  which  was  completed  in  his  twenty-third 
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year.  In  Peregrine.  Pickle,  SrooII«tt  satirically 
sketched  the  character  of  Akenside  under  that 
of  the  pedant  who  undertakes  to  give  an  enter- 
tainmait  after  the  nuuiner  of  the  ancients. 
Akenside,  who  practiced  blank  verse  and  the 
Spenserian  stanza,  was  one  of  the  pioneers 
among  the  romantic  poets.  He  became  dissatis- 
fied with  his  ju\-enile  production,  and  at  his 
death  had  written  a  portion  of  a  new  poem  on 
the  same  subject.  Both  poems  were  published 
in  the  complete  edition  of  his  works  in  1772. 
For  his  biography  consult:  Bucke  (London, 
1832),  and  Dyce  (London,  1866);  also  Beers, 
Eugiiah  Komanticiem  in  the  Eij^teenth  Cen- 
tury (New  York,  1899). 

AKBRBLAD,  S'ker-blad,  JoRANN  David 
( 1760-1819).  A  Swedish  Orientalist  and  learned 
«pigraphist.  He  was  secretary  of  the  Swedish 
embassy  to  Constantinople,  whence  he  went  to 
Jerusalem  and  the  Troad  in  1792-97.  Later  he 
was  charg4  d'affaires  at  Paris,  but  spent  his  last 
years  in  Rome.  He  published  Inscriptionis 
Phcenicice  Oxonienais  Inlcrpretatio  (1802)  and 
Lettre  snr  Vinacription  fgi/ptienne  de  Rosette 
<1802). 

ATTRTL'WATa'.     See  Akkeriias. 

AXEBS,  S'kers,  Bekjamin  (Paui.)  (182$-61). 
An  American  sculptor.  Ue  was  bom  in  West- 
brook,  Me,,  July  10,  1825,  and  died  at  Philadel- 
phia, May  21,  1801.  While  in  his  father's  saw- 
mill he  made  toys,  and  turned  his  original  de- 
signs into  ornamental  woodwork.  He  tried  to  be 
a  printer,  then  essayed  to  paint,  but  on  viewing 
a  plaster  east  he  decided  for  sculpture,  and 
placed  himself  under  the  instruction  of  Carew.  of 
Boston.  In  1852  he  went  to  Florence,  where  he 
passed  a  year  in  study.  In  1854  he  visited  Rome. 
While  in  that  city  he  executed  his  "Una  and  the 
Lion,"  "Girl  Pressing  Grapes,"  "Isaiah,"  and 
other  works.  He  remained  in  Europe  until,  in 
1860,  failing  health  drove  him  home  for  a  last 
vain  endeavor  to  recover  his  strength.  Haw- 
thorne referred  to  his  "Milton"  and  "  The  Dead 
Pearl-Diver"  in  The  Marble  Faun;  and  it  is  said 
that  the  character  of  Kenyon  in  that  book  is 
drawn  from  the  personality"  of  the  young  sculp- 
tor. Akers  also  produced  many  portrait  busts 
or  medallions  of  distinguished  Americana,  among 
them  Tx)ngfellow,  Edward  Everett,  and  Sam 
Houston.  He  had,  moreover,  ability  as  an  art 
writer,  but  only  a  few  of  his  essays  have  been 
published.  . 

ArKERSHEM,  Miss  Sophkonia.  A  char- 
acter in  Dickens's  Our  Mutual  Friend.  She  be- 
comes the  wife  of  Albert  Lammle  (q.v.). 

AKHALTSIKH,  a'Kil-tslK'.  The  chief  town 
of  a  district  in  the  government  of  Tiflis,  Russian 
Armenia,  about  95  miles  west  of  Tiflis,  and  1450 
miles  by  rail  southeast  of  Moscow,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Poskhov-Tchai,  an  affluent  of  the  Kur 
(Map:  Russia,  F  C).  It  is  situated  in  a  valley 
of  the  Keldir  Mountains,  3370  feet  above  the  sea 
level.  By  the  river  running  through  it,  the  town 
is  divided  into  the  old  town  and  citadel,  on  the 
left  bank,  and  the  new  town  on  the  right.  The 
town  is  not  surrounded  by  walls,  for  the  citadel 
is  considered  sufficient  protection,  it  being  very 
strong  and  built  on  an  almost  inaccessible  rock. 
The  climate  is  salubrious,  although  the  winters 
are  very  severe  and  the  summers  exceedingly  hot. 
The  surrounding  scenery  presents  a  view  of  wild, 
rugged  beauty,  enhanced  by  the  numerous  gar- 
dens encircling  the  town.    The  mosque  of  Sultan 
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Ahmed,  built  on  the  model  of  St.  Sophia  in  Con- 
stantinople, has  a  library  attached  to  it  which 
was  a(«ounted  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  the 
East;  but  the  Russians  carried  off  a  great  part 
of  its  most  valuable  treasures  to  St.  Petersburg. 
Some  manufactures,  especially  of  the  smaller 
arms  and  weapons,  are  carried  on  in  the  t»wn, 
and  it  maintains  an  active  trade  with  various 
places  on  the  Black  Sea.  Some  16  miles  to  the 
northwest  of  the  town  are  the  well-known  Abas- 
Tumansk  mineral  springs.  Deposits  of  lignite 
are  also  found  in  the  neighborhood.  Akhaltsikh 
was  anciently  called  Keldir  or  Clialdir.  Once 
a  considerable  mart  for  trading  in  Christian 
slaves,  it  has  since  its  occupation  by  Russia 
become  a  Cliristian  town,  80  per  cent,  of  its 
population  being  Armenians  and  10  ^r  cent. 
Jews.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishopric  of  the 
Greek  church.  In  1828,  when  the  Russians  took 
possession  of  it,  it  had  a  population  of  50,000, 
but  it  has  been  decreasing  ever  since,  so  that 
at  the  time  of  the  taking  of  the  last  census,  in 
1897,  there  were  only  15,300  inhabitants. 

AKHISSAA,  ak'his-sftr'i  anciently  Lat  Thya- 
tira,  Gk.  OvATeipa,  Thyatdra).  A  town  in  the 
Turkish  vilayet  of  Smyrna,  Asiatic  Turkey,  situ- 
ated 52  miles  northeast  of  Smyrna,  on  somewhat 
elevated  ground  in  the  valley  of  the  Hyllus 
(Map:  Turkey  in  Asia,  B  3).  The  streets  are 
^ved  with  carved  stone,  and  other  relics  of  an- 
tiquity abound,  but  there  are  no  ruins  of  ancient 
buildings.  Cotton  goods  are  exported.  The  town 
is  situated  on  the  Monissa-Soma  Railway.  Popu- 
lation estimated  at  from  12,000  to  22,760. 

AKmulM,  &K-m$m',  or  BKHUfX,  SK-mem'. 
A  city  of  some  10,000  inhabitants,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Nile,  in  Upper  Egypt  (Map:  Egypt, 
E  6 ) .  It  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Chemmis 
or  Panopolis,  the  seat  of  worship  of  the  harvest 
god  Min,  an  ithyphallic  deity  whom  the  Greeks 
identified  with  Pan.  In  Christian  times  the  city 
became  an  important  religious  centre,  and  many 
converts  congregated  in  the  vicinity.  Nestorius, 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  whose  heresy  was 
condemned  by  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  431, 
died  in  banishment  at  Panopolis. 


AKHTYBKA,  iK-tlrTcA.  A  town  of  Euro- 
pean Russia,  in  the  government  of  Kharkov,  72 
miles  northwest  of  Kharkov  and  520  miles  south 
of  Moscow  ( Map :  Russia,  D  4 ) .  It  is  situated 
on  a  small  river  of  the  same  name,  an  affluent 
of  the  Dnieper,  in  a  rather  low  valley,  and  until 
very  recently  was  unprotected  from  annual  in- 
undation. Even  at  present  the  surrounding 
country  is  often  submerged,  so  that  at  times,  es- 
pecially in  the  spring,  communication  with  the 
town  becomes  very  difficult.  It  is  a  thriving  little 
town,  nevertheless,  doing  a  lively  trade  with  the 
great  pilgrim  crowds  attracted  there  by  the  fa- 
mous Akhtyr  image  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  and  by 
the  Trinity  cloister,  situated  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  town.  Some  manufacturing  is  carried  on  in 
textiles,  boots  and  shoes,  and  a  great  annual  fair 
is  held.  A  considerable  commerce  is  also  carried 
on  in  grain  and  cattle.  The  town  was  founded 
by  the  Poles  in  1641  and  acquired  by  the  Rus- 
sians in  1647.    Pop.,  1897,  23,400. 

AKHITin)  OF  SWAT,  ft-KoSnd',  swttt,  Th« 
(?-1878).  A  Mohammedan  saint,  who  exer- 
cised gre.1t  influence  and  had  almost  unques- 
tioned authority  over  Mohammedans  all  over 
Central  .Asia.    His  residence  in  the  mountainous 
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eountry  of  Swat,  on  the  borders  of  India  and 
Afghanistan,  was  the  resort  of  numerous  pil- 
grimages to  consult  him  on  questions  of  every 
kind.  For  half  a  century  the  English  Govern- 
ment assiduously  watched  this  man,  who  pos- 
sessed a  power  which  no  other  person  in  Asia 
could  pretend  to  wield;  but  the  Akhund  gen- 
erally kept  on  friendly  terms  with  the  English. 
In  1877,  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan  sought  his 
advice  in  regard  to  the  proper  course  in  the  Rus- 
so-Turkish  VVar. 

AKIB,  a'k^y,  Le  Rabbix.  The  pseudonym 
under  which  Voltaire  published  in  1761  his  Ser- 
mon ilu  Rabhin  Ak-ib—traduit  de  VHibrcu. 

AKIBA,  BEN  JOSEPH,  ft-ke^bft  b«n  jO'zSf. 
A  famous  rabhi  and  head  of  a  rabbinical  school  at 
Bene-Barak,  near  Jaffa,  who  flourished  in  the 
first  and  second  centuries  a.d.  Although  he  be- 
gan the  study  of  the  law  at  a  comparatively  ad- 
vanced age,  he  rose  to  a  prominent  position 
among  the  rabbis  of  his  day  by  virtue  of  his 
learning  and  acumen,  and  many  are  the  stories 
and  legends  told  about  his  early  struggles  and 
final  success.  He  laid  the  basis  of  the  "Mishna" 
by  beginnigg  the  systematization  of  Jewish 
oral  law,  and  his  collection  became  known  as 
the  Mishna  of  Rabbi  Akiba.  His  influence  as  a 
tea- her  upon  the  founders  of  the  Mishna  was 
also  very  great,  and  it  was  he  likewise  who,  to  a 
large  degree,  advanced  the  peculiar  biblical  exe- 
gesis which  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  Tai- 
mudic  literature.  His  scholarship  did  not  weaken 
Akiba's  interest  in  the  political  affairs  of  the 
day.  He  was  involved  in  the  great  Jew- 
ish revolt  against  Rome,  arrayed  himself  on 
the  side  of  Bar-Cochba,  or  Bar-Cochebas,  the  pre- 
tended Messiah,  and  acted  for  a  time  as  his 
armor-bearer.  He  was  captured  by  the  Romans 
and  put  to  death  c.  135  A.n.  with  great  tortures, 
but  bore  his  pains  with  wonderful  fortitude. 
Legends  gathered  around  the  career  of  Akiba, 
and,  like  Moses,  he  is  reported  to  have  been  120 
years  old  at  death.  His  grave,  shown  at  Tibe- 
rias, beiame  a  place  of  devout  pilgrimage. 

AKITA,  ft-kCtd,  or  KTJBOTA,  k«5-b5't4.  A 
town  of  Japan,  the  capital  of  the  prefecture  of 
the  same  name,  situated  on  the  western  coast  of 
Honshiu,  near  the  Hachiro  Lagoon  (Map:  Japan, 
G  4).  It  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  rice 
with  Hakodate,  and  has  some  manufactures  of 
cloth  and  cotton  crape.     Pop.,  1903,  34,360. 

AKKA,  nk'kft.  A  pygmy  tribe  or  race,  now 
living  in  the  forests  of  British  East  Africa, 
about  long.  2.5°  E.  In  height,  the  Akka 
average  about  4  feet  6  inches;  color,  yellow 
brown;  features,  negroid.  They  are  extremely 
retiring  and  do  not  mix  with  neighboring  tribes, 
though  usually  they  live  near,  and  are  under  the 
prot^tion  of,  the  tall  negroes.  Their  houses 
are  dome-shaped,  arranged  in  a  circle,  with  the 
communal  cooking  fire  in  the  centre.  Though 
dwarfs  in  stature,  they  do  not  hesitate  to  attack 
large  game  with  poisoned  arrows,  the  python 
being  their  favorite  quarry.  Their  food  is  prin- 
cipally nuts  and  berries.  The  Akka  tribe  pre- 
sents a  difficult  ethnological  problem,  next  to 
nothing  being  known  of  their  language  and  cus- 
toms. Consult:  Schweinfurth,  Heart  of  Africa 
(London,  1873)  ;  Deniker,  Races  of  Man  (Lon- 
don. 1900). 

AKKAB,  Bk'kftd  or  SkTcSd.     See  Accad. 

AKKEBDCAN',  aklcer-mlln^    Formerly  a  for- 


tress, now  the  chief  town  of  a  district  in  the 
Government  of  Bessarabia,  Russia,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Dneister,  12  miles  from  the  Black  Sea  and 
about  30  miles  from  Odessa  (Map:  Russia,  C  6) . 
It  was  the  Alba  Julia  of  the  Romans.  The  chief 
industry  of  the  town  is  the  raising  of  fruits,  es- 
pecially of  grapes,  there  being  no  less  than  2000 
gardens  within  the  city  proper,  besides  numerous 
other  beautiful  ones  which  surround  the  town. 
An  annual  fair  is  held  here  during  the  month  of 
December.  The  harbor  is  accessible  to  large 
steamers,  and  the  town  has  regular  steamship 
communication  with  Odessa,  to  which  it  exports 
salt,  fish,  wools,  and  wines.  A  treaty  was  signed 
here  between  Russia  and  Turkey  in  1826. 

AKXESHI,  or  AKISHI,  A-ke'shi.  A  town 
of  Japan,  situated  on  the  southern  coast  of  Yezo, 
on  the  Akkeshi  Bay.  It  is  famous  for  its  oyster 
beds  and  contains  an  oyster-canning  establish- 
ment. 

AinrRA,  Akra',  or  ACCSA.  The  chief  town 
of  the  district  of  the  same  name,  with  a  popula- 
tion in  1001  of  143,141,  in  the  British  West  Afri- 
can colony  of  the  Gold  Coast  (Map:  Africa,  D  4). 
It  has  a  salubrious  climate,  being  separated  from 
the  interior  of  the  colony  by  mountain  chains. 
Although  the  number  of  Europeans  is  compara- 
tively small,  the  town  bears  strong  marks  of 
European  infiuence.  It  has  several  churches,  a 
bank,  a  club  house,  and  a  number  of  European 
shops.  There  is  a  government  school  for  primary 
education,  to  which  is  attached  a  school  of  car- 
pentry and  woodwork.  The  population  in  1901 
was  14,842. 

AS'KOLINSK'.  A  Russian  territory,  con- 
stituting the  nortlieast  and  largest  section  of 
the  Kirghiz  Steppes  in  Russian  Asia  (Map:  Asia, 
F  3).  It  lies  between  the  I'In-Tai  and  Ishim 
rivers  on  the  west  and  the  Irtysh  on  the  north- 
east. Area,  220,609  square  miles.  The  en- 
tire territory  is  divided  into  three  sections, 
greatly  differing  in  their  geological  aspect.  The 
northern  part  is  a  rather  low  plain,  with  many 
salt  lakes  and  salt  pits.  The  middle  section, 
crossed  by  hillocks,  is  habitable  in  parts  only. 
Here  are  centred  the  mineral  resources  of  the 
territory,  consisting  principally  of  gold,  copper, 
and  coal.  The  southern  portion  is  a  waterless 
desert-steppe,  and  is  known  under  the  name  of 
Bednak-Dola,  meaning  "the  hungry  steppe."  Its 
climate  is  very  severe;  it  is  extremely  hot  in  the 
summer,  and  there  are  epidemics  of  malaria  and 
diarrhoea.  Its  principal  industries  are  the  grow- 
ing of  flax  and  tobacco,  cattle  raising,  fishing, 
and,  in  some  localities,  hunting.  The  mining  in- 
dustry is  but  little  developed.  Its  population 
increased  from  463,400  in  1887  to  687,900  in 
1897;  about  two-thirds  of  the  people  are  no- 
madic. The  principal  towns  are  Akmolinsk, 
Omsk,  Atbassar,  and  Petropavlovsk. 

AXOIIIETOI.     See  Aokmet^. 

AKItAGAS  (Gk.  '\Kp&ya<:).  The  ancient 
Greek  name  of  the  Sicilian  city  Girgenti.     See 

AORIOENTUM. 

AK'BON.  A  manufacturing  city  and  railroad 
centre,  the  county  seat  of  Summit  (bounty,  Ohio. 
It  was  founded  in  1825.  and  incorporated  as 
a  town  in  1836.  It  is  36  miles  (direct)  south  of 
Cleveland,  on  the  Ohio  Canal  and  the  Erie,  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio,  the  Pennsylvania,  and  other 
railways.  The  city  is  surrounded  by  a  chain 
of   lakes,   where   hotels,   etc.,    have   been   estab- 
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lished,  and  their  acocsRibility  by  electric  roads 
is  tending  to  make  Akron  attractive  as  a 
siunmer  resort.  The  industries  of  the  city  include 
a  great  variety  of  manufactures,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  printing  and  lithographing, 
iron,  steel,  sewer  pipes,  rubber,  pottery,  and 
agricultural  implements.  The  executive  power  is 
vested  in  a  mayor,  president  of  the  council,  boards 
of  public  service  and  public  safety,  treasurer,  and 
solicitor,  all  elected  for  two  years,  and  in  an 
auditor,  elected  for  three  years."  The  city  council 
has  ten  members,  three  of  whom  are  elected  at 
large.  The  board  of  health  consists  of  five  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  mayor  and  council.  Tlie 
city's  annual  income  amouits  to  about  $910,000; 
expenditures  to  $700,000,  of  which  $260,000  is 
spent  in  construction  and  other  capital  outlay, 
and  $440,000  in  maintenance  and  operation.  The 
chief  items  of  expense  are:  police  department. 
$30,000;  fire  department,  $55,000;  and  schools. 
$135,000.  Akron  is  the  seat  of  Buchtel  College, 
an  institution  under  Universalist  control.  The 
city  maintains  a  hospital  and  library.  Pop., 
1870,10,000;  1890,27,601;  1900,42,728;  1905 
(local  est.),  52,000.  Consult:  S.  A.  Lane,  Fifty 
Years  and  Over  of  Akron  tmd  Summit  Countp 
(Akron,  1892). 

AKSAXOFF,    ik-s&'kOf,    Itan    Sickoeteticr 
(1823-86) .      A  Russian  writer  and  leader  of  the 
Panslavists,   born   in   the   Government   of   Ufa. 
He  studied  in  the  school  of  jurisprudence  and 
graduated  in  1842,  afterward  entering  the  Mos- 
cow division  of  the  Senate.     In  1848  he  entered 
the  service  of  the  ministry  of  the  interior,  as  a 
"specially   commissioned   officer."    He   left   this 
aer*'ice  in  1852  for  journalistic  work,  becoming 
editor  of  the  Moscow  iS6om»*;( Miscellany), which 
was    suppressed,    the    editor    being    put    under 
special  surveillance  and  forbidden  ever  to  be  the 
editor  of  a  paper  again.     He  was  commissioned 
by  the  (Jeographical  Society  to  study  the  fairs  of 
Ukrayna,  and  his  report  received  the  medal  of 
the  (Jeographical  Society,  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ence also  recognizing  its  value  by  awarding  to 
its  author  one-half  of  the  Demidoff  prize.     In 
1855-66  he  was  in  Bessarabia  in  command  of  the 
Serpukhoff  detachment  of  the  Moscow  levy  dur- 
ing the  Crimean  War.     He  established  the  Den, 
a  weekly  paper  published  from   1861   to   1865, 
and  the  Moskva,  a  daily  paper,  which  was  estab- 
lished in  1867.     This  latter  sheet  was  suppressed 
three  times  by  the  Government  within  twenty- 
two    months,    these    suppressions    aggregating 
thirteen  months  of  that  period.    During  its  sup- 
pression, the  Moskvick  was  published  in  its  place, 
ostensibly  under  another  editor.    Aksakoif  was 
the  leader  of  the  Panslavist  party  in  Russia, 
and,  as  a  chairman  of  the  Slavic  Philanthropic 
Society,  worked   incessantly  in   the  interest  of 
a  united  state  of  all  the  Slavic  nations.    During 
the  Russo-Turkish  War  he  became  the  recognized 
leader  of  all  those  influences  that  brought  about 
the  War  of  Liberation  of  the  Balkan  Slavs,  and 
his   speeches   in   support   of   this   cause   had   a 
world-wide  circulation.    On  July  4,  1878,  during 
a  session  of  the  Slavic  Philanthropic  Society,  he 
made  an  impassioned  speech,  in  which  he  ar- 
raigned the  Kiissian  diplomats,  charging  them 
wiUi  vacillation  and  treacherous  submission  in 
the  presence  of  the  other  members  of  the  Berlin 
Congress  there  sitting.     He  called  upon  the  Em- 
peror to  fulfill  his  promises  of  "cariying  this 
sacred  undertaking  to  its  very  end,"  and  demand- 
ed the  rescue  "of  Russian  glory,  honor,  and  con- 


science that  were  being  buried  at  the  Congress." 
The  Moscow  Slavic  Committee  was  suppressed, 
and  Aksakoff  was  banished  from  Moscow,  but 
was  permitted  to  return  in  December  of  that 
year.  From  1880  until  his  death  he  published 
the  weekly  Bus  in  the  interests  of  the  Slavophil 
party.  In  December,  1885,  he  made  a  bitter 
attack  on  Russian  diplomacy  in  Bulgaria,  with 
the  result  that  an  official  reprimand  was  issued 
against  his  paper  for  "discussing  current  events 
in  a  tone  inconsistent  with  true  patriotism." 
.Aksakoff  replied  in  an  even  more  pointed  article, 
in  which  he  defined  true  patriotism.  He  took 
the  rebuke  very  much  to  heart,  however,  and  his 
death  on  February  8,  1886,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  hastened  by  the  effect  which  the  reprimand 
produced  upon  him.  He  was  the  best  known 
poet  of  the  Slavophil  cause.  His  complete  works 
were  published  posthumously. 

AKSAKOFF,  Sergei  Timopetevitch  (1791- 
1859).  A  Russian  viriter,  born  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  Ufa.  He  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  Kazan,  and  held  office  on  the  legislative  com- 
mission at  St.  Petersburg  from  1807  to  1812. 
His  works  include  the  serio-humorous  Observa- 
tions on  Anglinff  (1847),  Memoirs  of  a  Hunts- 
man in  the  Oovernment  of  Orenburg  (1852), 
with  their  continuation,  Tales  and  Memories  of 
a  Huntsman  (1855),  and  The  Family  Chronicle 
(1856),  by  some  considered  his  best  work,  of 
which  a  second  part  appeared  as  Bogrov's  Child- 
hood (1858).  A  selection  from  his  shorter  writ- 
ings was  published  in  1858. 

AKSKEHB,  ak'shenr  (Turk.  Whit©  Town, 
ancient  Gk.  i>i}M/i^^ov,  Philom&ion) .  A  city  in 
the  Turkish  vilayet  of  Konieh,  Asia  Minor,  situa- 
ted on  the  Scutari-Konieh  line,  south  of  the  Lake 
of  Akshehr  (Map:  Turkey  in  Asia,  D  3).  It 
lies  at  the  foot  of  the  Sultan-Dagh  in  a  fruitful 
and  well-watered  region,  and  has  a  considerable 
trade  and  manufactories  of  carpet.  Pop.,  about 
15,000. 

AKSTT,  &k-s<^.  A  town  of  Eastern  Turkestan. 
It  is  situated  in  41°  7'  N.  lat.  and  81"  E.  long., 
260  miles  northeast  of  Yarkand,  west  of  the 
River  Aksu,  at  an  altitude  of  over  3000  feet 
(Map:  Asia,  H  4) .  It  is  surrounded  by  a  strong 
wall  and  is  of  considerable  strategic  importance. 
It  is  a  meeting  place  for  the  caravans  from  Rus- 
sia, China,  West  Turkestan,  Kashmir,  and  India. 
The  inhabitants  are  engaged  chiefly  in  the  manu- 
facture of  metal  ware,  cotton  goods,  and  har- 
ness. In  1718  Aksu  was  nearly  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake.  In  1867  it  was  taken  by  the  Khan 
of  Kashgar,  but  was  recaptured  by  the  Chinese 
in  1877.     Its  population  is  over  50,000. 

AKTAB,  fik-yal/.  A  town  of  Burma,  India. 
The  chief  seaport  of  the  district  of  Akyab  or 
Arakan  proper,  and  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Arakan  (Map:  Asia,  J  7).  It  is  situated  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  island  of  Akyab,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Kuladan  River,  in  lat.  20°  7'  N.,  190  miles 
southeast  of  Calcutta.  The  houses  are  well  built, 
the  streets  broad  and  regular,  and  it  has  a  fine 
and  well-protected  harbor.  Its  chief  article  of 
export  is  rice.  The  United  States  is  represented 
by  a  consular  agent.  Its  rise  from  a  fishing  vil- 
lage dates  from  its  choice  as  a  port  and  the  cap- 
ital of  the  province  in  1826.     Pop.,  1901,  35,680. 

AL,  al.  The  article  in  the  Arabic  language. 
The  pronunciation  of  the  initial  vowel  is  vague, 
so  that  the  article  vacillates  between  al  and  el. 
Before  dentals,  sibilants,  and  liquids,  the  I  sound 
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ia  assimilated  to  the  following  consonant,  so 
that,  e.g.,  el-ahamt  (the  sun)  becomes  eah-ahama; 
and  again,  the  initial  vowel  is  frequently  elided, 
when  the  word  preceding  the  vowel  ends  in  a 
■vowel,  eg.,  Ahv'l-Feda  for  Aim-al-Feda.  The 
-essential  element  of  the  article  is  the  I,  which 
belongs  to  the  category  of  natural  sounds  having 
41  demonstrative  force.  The  Arabic  article  ap- 
pears in  such  English  words  as  algebra  alchemy, 
alcove,  and  Albambra,  which  are  directly  derived 
from  the  Arabic. 

ALABAMA.  A  river  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  Coosa  and  Tallapoosa  rivers,  about  10  miles 
north  of  Montgomery,  Ala.  (Map:  Alabama, 
B  4).  Its  general  course  is  westward  to  Selma, 
thence  south-westward  to  about  50  miles  north 
of  Mobile,  where  it  meets  the  Tombigbee,  and 
-with  that  stream  iorna  the  Mobile  River.  It  is 
-320  miles  long,  and  navigable  from  its  mouth  to 
Montgomery,  nearly  its  entire  length. 

AT.ABAWA,  «l'6-ba'm4,  known  as  the  "Cot- 
ton State."  One  of  the  Gulf  States  of  the 
American  Union,  situated  between  lat.  30*  10' 
and  35°  N.,  long.  84°  53'  and  88°  30'  W.  It 
Is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Tennessee,  on  the 
•east  by  Georgia,  on  the  south  by  Florida  and  the 
•Oulf  of  Mexico,  on  the  west  by  Mississippi; 
length,  about  330  miles  from  north  to  south; 
average  width,  175  miles;  total  area,  51,998 
square  miles,  of  which  719  square  miles  is  water 
(Map:  United  States,  J  4).  Alabama,  by  the 
revised  areas  of  1906,  ranks  as  the  eighteenth 
JState  in  the  Union  in  population,  the  twenty- 
seventh  in  size,  and  ninth  in  order  of  admission. 

TopooRAPHT.  The  southern  extremity  of  the 
Appalachian  mountain  system  extends  into  the 
State  from  northern  Georgia  in  a  series  of  low 
parallel  ranges.  Of  these,  Raccoon  and  Lookout 
mountains  are  the  most  prominent,  but  do  not 
attain  any  great  elevation.  They  are  flat-topped 
ridges,  about  1(500  feet  in  elevation  at  the  Geor- 
gia line,  gradually  lowering  to  the  westward, 
the  Raccoon  Mountains  extending  in  a  very  low 
range  (called  Sand  Mountains)  well  across  the 
State,  while  the  Lookout  Mountains  terminate 
abruptly  after  reaching  a  distance  of  about  60 
miles  within  the  State.  To  the  southeast  of 
these  ranges  lies  the  comparatively  level  Pied- 
mont region.  To  the  southwest,  at  the  very  ter- 
minus of  the  mountain  system,  is  the  low-lying 
Cumberland  plateau — the  coal-fields  of  Alabama. 
On  the  north  of  all  these  are  the  lower  lands  of 
the  Tennessee  valley.  The  whole  region  just  de- 
scribed includes  the  northeast  two-fifths  of  the 
State.  The  remainder,  the  southwest  three-fifths 
of  the  State,  constitutes  the  coastal  plain,  which 
slopes  gradually  from  an  elevation  of  about  600 
feet  to  sea  level. 

Climate  and  Soil.  Excepting  in  the  lowland 
along  the  rivers,  the  climate  is  very  healthful, 
particularly  in  the  north.  Extremes  of  tempera- 
ture are  rare,  the  mean  temperature  for  January 
being  42.9°  and  for  July  83.9°.  The  summer  heat 
is  tempered  by  winds  from  the  gulf.  Snow  falls 
occasionally  in  January  and  February,  but  rare- 
ly in  the  south ;  the  frost  limits  at  Montgomery 
are  October  10  and  April  25.  The  prevailing 
winds  for  the  whole  year  are  from  the  south  and 
southwest. 

The  average  temperature  and  rainfall  in  the 
north  are  60.70°  and  54  inches  respectively,  grad- 
ually increasing  to  60.60°  and  03  inches  in  the 
south. 

The  valley  of  the  Tennessee  has  chiefly  a  deep 


red  calcareous  soil,  utilized  for  the  cultivation 
of  cereals;  that  in  the  metamorphic  region  is 
a  red  or  gray  loam  with  clay  subsoil ;  in  the  coal 
regions  it  is  sandy,  with  sand  or  clay  subsoil; 
the  north  or  middle  divisions  are  bordered  by  a 
wide  belt  of  red  or  yellow  loam  over  stratified 
rocks  and  pebbles,  and  are  heavily  wooded;  the 
cotton  belt  has  a  heavy  black  calcareous  soil 
from  two  to  twenty  feet  deep,  forming  a  portion 
of  the  so-called  "black  belt"  of  the  Southern 
States.  South  of  this,  brown  and  red  clay  loams 
predominate.  In  the  extreme  southern  counties 
the  soil  is  light  and  sandy.  Swamp  land  occu- 
pies considerable  areas  in  various  parts  of  the 
SUte. 

Geoloot.  The  stratified  rocks  represent  every 
formation  occurring  in  the  Appalachian  region. 
There  are  three  geological  divisions  of  Alabama, 
namely:  The  northern,  containing  most  of  the 
State  north  and  west  of  a  line  from  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  State  through  Birmingham  nearly 
to  Tuscaloosa,  and  including  the  great  Tennessee 
valley,  in  which  the  rock  masses  belong  to  the 
Sub-carboniferous  lime-stones  and  the  Coal  meas- 
ures; their  strata  are  approximately  horizontal. 
Adjoining  this  on  the  east  is  the  middle  region, 
bounded  by  a  line  drawn  from  Tuscaloosa 
through  Centreville,  Clanton,  and  Wetumpka  to 
Columbus,  Ga.  This  includes  (1)  the  metamor- 
phic region,  with  altered  and  crystalline  sedi- 
ments of  Silurian  or  preceding  ages — quartzites, 
marbles,  granites,  and  gneisses;  the  strata  in 
many  places  disintegrated  into  masses  of  strati- 
fled  clay  and  interlaminated  with  quartz  seain«. 
(2)  The  Coosa  valley,  with  prevailing  calcareous 
rocks.  (3)  The  Coosa  and  Cahaba  coal  fields, 
their  strata  consisting  of  sandstones,  conglom- 
erates, shales^  and  coal  beds,  tilted  and  unequally 
de-graded.  This  division  contains  some  of  the 
highest  land  in  the  State.  The  southern  divi- 
sion, south  and  west  of  these  limits,  including 
the  cotton  belts,  consists  largely  of  drift  deposits 
irregularly  stratified  over  the  eroded  surface  of 
Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  rocks.  Clark  County, 
between  the  Alabama  and  Tombigbee,  is  rich  in 
fossil  remains  of  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  age. 

MiNEBAL  Resoubces.  The  southern  limit  of 
the  mineral  region  may  be  indicated  by  a  line 
passing  through  Pikeville,  Tuscaloosa,  and  We- 
tumpka to  Columbus,  Ga.  Within  this  area  are 
the  comparatively  insignificant  gold  deposits  of 
Randolph  County,  and  three  fields  of  bituminous 
coal  over  86U0  square  miles  in  extent,  named 
from  the  rivers  that  drain  them — the  Warrior, 
the  Cahaba,  and  the  Coosa.  Cannel,  free-burn- 
ing, lump,  coking,  gas,  and  other  coals  of  supe- 
rior quality  are  found.  There  are  extensive 
beds  of  iron  ore,  including  red  hematite,  limonite, 
black-band,  drift,  magnetic,  and  specular;  and 
the  Choccolocco,  Annif<ton,  Coosa,  Cahaba,  Bir" 
minghara,  and  other  valleys  are  noted  for  the 
abundance  of  their  iron  ore.  Among  other  miner- 
al products  are  asbestos,  asphalt,  copper,  corun- 
dum, emery,  fire-clay,  graphite,  granite,  litho- 
graphic stone,  manganese,  white  and  variegated 
marble,  marl,  red  ochre,  phosphates,  bauxite, 
pottery  and  porcelain  clays,  salt  (in  the  south- 
west), slate,  soapstone,  and  small  amounts  of 
silver  and  tin.  Natural  gas  has  also  been  dis- 
covered, but  the  supply  is  inconsiderable. 

Mining. — It  is  not  until  recent  years  that 
the  great  mineral  resources  of  the  State  have 
been  extensively  exploited.  This  recent  growth 
of  the  mining  industry  has  been  largely  responsi- 
ble for  the  quickening  of  the  general  industrial 
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life  of  the  Btate,  and  the  creation  of  a  most  op- 
timistic spirit  concerning  her  future  industrial 
progress.  Coal  and  iron  are  the  leading  miner- 
als, and  the  immediate  proxiraity  of  these  con- 
stitntes  an  advantage  not  enjoyed  in  the  more 
oxtensively  developed  iron  mining  districts  of 
Lake  Superior.  The  industry  has  attained  its 
greatest  development  in  the  Birmingham  region. 
The  value  of  bituminous  coal  mined  in  the  state 
rose  from  $2,600,000  is  1886  to  $10,000,000  in 
1000  and  $14,675^000  in  1905.  This  gave  tlM 
tjtatc  fifth  rank  both  in  tlie  amount  and  in  the 
value  of  the  output.  A  large  portion  of  the  ooal 
is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  coke,  in  which  the 
State  takes  second  rank.  (See  MANrFACTCBBS. ) 
The  growth  of  iron  mining  has  been  no  Icxit  strik- 
ing. In  1880  there  were  171,000  long  tons  mined; 
in  1889,  1,570,000  tons;  and  in  1905,  4,257,000 
tons,  ranking  the  State  next  to  Minnesota  and 
Michigan  in  importance.  Seventy-eight  per  cent, 
of  the  product  is  red  iiematite,  21  per  cent,  brown 
hematite,  and  the  remainder,  magnetite.  Ala- 
bama ranks  Urst  in  tlie  production  of  brown  hema- 
tite. The  value  of  the  output  of  pig-iron  in 
1905  was  $22,680,000.  Limestone  is  quarried  ex- 
tensively, and  most  of  it  is  burned  into  lime  or 
used  as  a  flux.  Bauxite  is  mixed  in  Cherokee 
County,  its  annual  product  m  being  about  10,000 
long  tons,  and  graphite  in  Cleburne  County. 
Building  clays,  sandstone  and  mineral  spriqgi 
are  each  of  some  commercial  value. 

Fisheries.  Owing  to  the  limited  coast  Une 
of  the  State,  its  sea  fisheries  are  of  less  impor- 
tance than  those  of  the  other  Gulf  States.  The 
industry  gives  employment  to  about  a  thousand 
men,  and  the  value  of  the  product  is  placed  at 
about  $260,000. 

AoBlciXTL'BE.  Agriculture  is  the  leading  in- 
dustry of  the  State,  but  it  is  not  keeping  pace 
with  the  other  rapidly  developing  industries  or 
with  the  increase  of  population.  Agriculture  re- 
ceived a  decided  setback  from  the  Civil  War,  and 
has  not  yet  completely  adjusted  itself  to  the  new 
industrial  r^me.  Tlie  acreage  of  farm  land  and 
the  percentage  of  improved  land  (about  40  per 
cent.)  are  but  little  larger  than  they  were  in 
1860,  while  the  valuation  of  farm  land  and  the 
amount  and  value  of  almost  every  kind  of  farm 
property  and  produce  is  less  than  it  was  in  180O. 
The  old  plantation  system  of  large  farms,  whose 
cultivation  was  carried  on  under  the  direction 
of  the  owner,  has  given  way  to  a  system  oi  small 
rented  farms.  The  average  size  of  farms,  which 
was  347  acres  in  1660,  has  decreased  to  about 
92  acres,  and  the  rented  farms  constitute  over 
half  of  the  entire  nnmber — both  methods  of  rent- 
ing, that  for\a  flzed  money  payment  and  that 
for  a  share  of  the  product,  being  equally  in  vogue. 
The  farm  land  is  still  held  by  a  comparatively 
few  individuals,  a  considerable  proportion  of 
whom  are  representative  of  the  merchant  claa*. 
The  holdings  are  divided  into  convenient  por- 
tions, and  the  negro  renter  receives  a  mea- 
gre supply  of  farm  equipments,  npon  which,  aa 
also  upon  the  prospective  crop,  the  merchant 
holds  a  lien.  The  negro  beoomes  the  customer 
of  the  merchant  and  can  seldom  catch  up  with 
his  obligations.  The  merchant  finds  his  rent 
most  certain  and  his  aale  of  provisions  greatest 
when  the  renter  confines  himself  largely  to  the 
enlthration  of  cotton,  wfaieh  he  willingly  doea, 
and  thua  cotton  remains  Idng.  The  continu- 
ous  planting  of  this  crop  before  the  war,  as 
well  as  since  that  time,  has  resulted  in  the  ex- 


haustion of  a  naturally  fertile  soil.  While  cot- 
ton is  grown  in  most  parts  of  the  State,  much 
the  greater  portion  is  raised  in  the  "cotton  belt," 
a  narrow  strip  of  black  prairie  land  extending 
east  and  west  across  the  State  in  the  latitude  of 
Montgomery.  Alabama  usually  ranks  fourth 
in  the  value  of  her  cotton  product.  Com  is 
next  in  importance,  and  its  acreage  is  almost 
equal  to  that  of  cotton,  but  the  product  is  of 
much  less  value.  Oats  are  the  only  crop  that 
has  experienced  a  noteworthy  increase  in  culti- 
vation since  1860,  an  increase  about  coramen- 
stirate  with  the  decrease  in  the  cultivation  of 
wheat,  though  the  cultivation  of  the  latter 
greatly  increased  between  1890  and  1900.  These 
and  small  quantities  of  other  cereals  are 
grown  most  extensively  in  the  "cereal  belt," 
or  the  valley  of  the  Tennessee  River  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  State.  This  valley  i« 
also  very  favorable  for  the  raising  of  apples, 
and  other  fruits,  the  mountains  on  either 
side  giving  protection  from  the  heat  of  the  south 
and  the  winds  of  the  north.  Peanuts  are  raised' 
in  the  southeast.  The  State  takes  a  high  rank 
in  the  production  of  peaches  as  well  as  melons. 
Cowpease,  sweet  potatoes,  and  sugar  cane  are 
extensively  grown  throughout  the  State.  Most 
of  the  sugar  cane  in  recent  years  is  manufactured 
into  molasses.  There  is  much  barren  waste 
land  in  the  mountain  regions  of  the  north,  while 
forests  still  cover  the  greater  portion  of  the 
southem  end  of  the  SUte.  Cotton  being  the 
predominant  crop,  the  conditions  are  not  favor- 
able for  the  extensive  raising  of  stock.  Such  as 
is  raised  goes  to  supply  the  local  needs.  The 
following  tables  indicate  the  trend  of  the  agri- 
cultural industry: 
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There  is  to-day  evidence  of  a  growing  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  diversified  farming  and  an  in- 
creasing tendency  toward  the  raising  of  pease, 
alfalfa,  and  other  leguminous  plants  which  are 
of  special  value  to  t^  soil,  and  there  is  in  gen- 
eral a  more  hopeful  view  of  the  agricultural 
future,  and  a  belief  that  it  is  sharing  in  the 
general  indu.strial  awakening  of  the  South. 

Manufactures.  Recent  years  have  clearly 
demonstrated  that  Alabama  possesses  a  combi- 
nation of  advantages  for  manufacturing  enter- 
prise such  as  are  scarcely  found  in  any  other 
part  of  the  country,  and  which  promise  to  place- 
her  in  the  front  rank  of  manufacturing 
States.      The  raw  material  and  the  auxiliary 
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agencies  of  manufacture  are  found  in  close  prox- 
imity. In  the  north  iron  ore  is  found  in  the 
same  locality  with  coal,  limestone,  and  dolomite, 
making  possible  a  minimum  cost  of  production 
for  iron  and  its  manufactures.  The  immense  for- 
ests of  the  South  supply  material  for  the  lum- 
ber industry,  and  the  production  of  tar,  tur- 
pentine, and  resin.  The  numerous  waterfalls 
and  rapids  in  the  State  supply  the  needed  power 
for  turning  the  cotton  crop  into  the  manufac- 
tured product,  though  the  abundance  and  cheap- 
ness of  coal  has  much  retarded  the  utilization 
of  this  power.  With  these  advantages  must  also 
be  considered  the  lesser  cost  of  living  in  the 
South,  thus  making  a  lower  wage  possible.  The 
comparative  scarcity  of  strikes  and  the  absence 
of  labor  legislation  and  prohibition  of  child 
labor  in  the  State  have  served  as  an  additional 
attraction  for  capital  from  the  North.  The 
greatest  and  almost  the  sole  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  manufacturing,  especially  of  iron  products, 
has  been  the  high  railway  freight  rates,  which 
make  it  difficult  to  complete  with  the  products  of 
the  North.  Establishments  classed  as  factories 
employed  in  1900,  52,7 1 1  wage-earners,  and  showed 
products  valued  at  $72,109,920,  while  in  1005 
their  wage-earners  numbered  62,173,  and  their 
products  were  valued  at  $109,169,922.  The  fol- 
lowing table  of  the  eleven  leading  industries 
shows  a  remarkable  development  from  1900  to 
1905  in  nearly  every  industry.  The  iron  and 
steel  industry  leads.  Steel  manufacture  in  Ala- 
bama is  of  recent  origin.  About  two-thirds  of 
the  total  value  in  1905  was  represented  by  pig 
iron,  in  the  production  of  which  Alabama  ranlced 
fourth  in  both  1900  and  1005.  Alabama  iron 
ores  are  not  suited  to  the  manufacture  of  steel  by 
the  Bessemer  process,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
recently  manifested  preference  for  steel  manu- 
factured by  the  open  hearth  process  that  profit- 
able manufacture  of  steel  in  Alabama  was  pos- 
sible. Of  the  foundry  and  machine  shop  products, 
cast-iron  pipe  is  the  most  important,  the  other 
leading  products  being  stoves,  car  wheels,  boilers, 
tind  engines.  The  value  of  products  for  this  in- 
dustry was  more  than  four  times  as  great  in  1905 
as  in  1890,  its  development  being  stimulated  by 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  iron  ana  steel  induati^. 
For  a  like  reason  there  was  a  great  increase  in 
the  manufacture  of  coke,  Alabama  ranking  second 
in  its  production  in  1905,  with  an  output  of  2,- 
335,613  tons,  or  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  for  the 
I'nited  States.  The  manufacture  of  cotton  goods 
now  ranks  next  to  the  steel  industry  in  impor- 
tance. While  the  State  was  behind  some  of  her 
sister  States  in  developing  cotton  manufactures, 
the  fact  that  the  value  of  products  quadrupled 
from  1800  to  1900  and  doubled  from  1900  to  1905 
loaves  no  doubt  of  the  future  prominence  of  the 
State  in  the  production  of  cotton  goods.  Owing 
to  the  elimination  of  certain  duplications  in  esti- 
mating the  value  of  lumber  and  timber  products, 
the  value  for  1905  in  the  table  following  should 
be  increased  by  $4,217,648,  in  order  to  make 
it  comparable  with  the  corresponding  table  for 
1900.  The  yellow  pine  is  the  chief  lumber  prod- 
uct, and  it  furnished  85  per  cent,  of  the  total 
value  of  lumber  and  timber  products  in  1905. 
Fertilizers  are  produced  by  a  process  of  combining 
Alabama  rottonseed  meal  with  phosphates  which 
ure  obtained  from  Florida  mines.  The  following 
table,  which  is  a  compilation  for  eleven  leading 
industries  of  the  State,  is  self-explanatory: 
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struction and  repairs  by 
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Foundry  and   machine   shop 
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Iron  and  steel.. 


Lumber  and  timber  products.. 

Lumber,  planing  mill   prod- 
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and  blinds. 
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4,080 
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1,692 

11,480 
8,332 

661 
439 

4,764 
3,461 

8,690 
7,'i38 

14,682 
14,460 

1,106 
432 

1,400 
768 

915 
799 

2,919 
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6,681,074 
4,172,192 

6,176,126 
8,720,433 

16,760,332 
8,153,136 

2,341,132 
2,068,102 

9,122,874 
6,482,441 

24,687,369 
17,392,483 

16,939,814 
12,622,423 

2,096,968 
763,126 

6,709,001 
2,985,890 

1,946,724 
1,169,803 

2,434,366 
2,033,706 


*  Decreaae. 

Tbanspobtation  and  Commebce.  The  Ala- 
bama and  Tombigbee  rivers,  with  their  more  im- 
portant tributaries,  and  the  Chattahoochee  River 
on  the  east  boundary,  offer  excellent  facilities  for 
navigation.  Railroad  construction  was  very  slow 
in  developing,  but  has  made  a  steady  increase 
in  recent  years,  in  marked  contrast  with  most 
Northern  States.  The  mileage  in  1880  amounted 
to  1843  miles,  but  increased  to  4107  in  1900,  and 
to  4752  in  1006.  There  were  0.14  miles  for  every 
100  square  miles  of  territory,  and  25.60  miles  for 
every  10,000  inhabitants.  Almost  every  trunk 
line  of  the  South  passes  through  Birmingham. 
There  is  a  State  Railroad  Commission,  which 
fixes  rates,  but  railroads  are  not  bound  to  adopt 
them.  In  case  of  damage  suits,  however,  the 
rates  fixed  by  the  commission  are  primA  facie 
reasonable.  Mobile  is  the  only  seaport,  and  the 
chief  exports  are  cotton,  breadstuffs,  provisions, 
and  lumber.  Savannah  takes  the  bulk  of  the 
cotton  for  export  and  coastwise  shipment,  and 
Pensacola  the  lumber. 

Ba.nks.  On  September  4,  1906,  there  were 
seventy-four  national  banks  in  operation  in  the 
State.  The  capital  stock  amounted  to  $7,666,000; 
circulation  outstanding,  $5,587,000 ;  deposits,  $25,- 
166,000;  and  surplus,  $2,364,000.  On  October  10, 
1000,  the  160  State  banks  had  capital  stock 
amounting  to  $7,533,000.  The  deposits  were 
$26,368,000,  and  their  loans  and  discounts 
amounted  to  $29,616,000. 
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Finance.  In  ino6  the  finances  were  in  the  best 
condition  readied  since  the  Civil  War.  The 
bonded  debt  of  $9,057,000,  created  during  the 
"carpet-bag"  regime,  constitutes  one  of  the  tax- 
payer's heaviest  burdens.  Almost  all  of  the  debt 
was  refunded  July  1,  1906,  and  the  interest  charge 
considerably  reduced.  No  provision  is  made  for 
the  final  extinction  of  the  debt.  New  debts  can 
be  incurred  only  for  purposes  of  repelling  an  in- 
vasion or  suppressing  an  insurrection.  The  valu- 
ation of  property  in  this  State  has  increased 
steadily  from  $139,000,000  in  1880  to  $383,420,000 
in  1906.  The  amount  of  the  general  tax  decreased 
from  a  maximum  of  $2,164,930  in  1901  to  $786,- 
890  in  1906,  the  decrease  being  mainly  due  to  the 
lowering  of  the  general  purpose  tax  rate  in  1903 
from  five  and  one-half  mills  to  two  and  one-half 
mills.  The  special  school  tax  rate  is  three  mills. 
The  receipts  for  1906  amounted  to  $3,776,500,  this 
being  an  increase  of  $1,120,000  over  the  receipts 
for  1900.  The  principal  items  of  revenue  were: 
General  taxes,  20  per  cent.;  licenses,  about  10 
per  cent. ;  pension  fund  taxes,  9  per  cent. ;  special 
school  tax,  26  per  cent. ;  earnings  of  convicts.  20 
percent.  Of  the  disbursements  ($3,36.5,350).  .S8 
per  cent,  was  for  education,  23  per  cent,  for  chari- 
ties and  corrections,  and  13.2  per  cent,  each  for 
pensions  and  interest.  The  balance  October  1, 
1906,  was  $1,826,326. 

EoucATroN.  Education  in  Alabama  is  in  a 
very  unsatisfactory  but  hopeful  condition.  The 
percentage  of  her  illiteracy  is  exceeded  in  but 
three  other  States.  There  are  great  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  maintaining  satisfactory  educa- 
tional standards,  such  difficulties  as  are  incident 
to  the  breakdown  of  an  industrial  system  and 
the  presence  of  a  large  ex-slave  class.  The 
schools  have  lacked  financial  support,  as  there 
lias  been  no  legal  provision  for  local  taxation 
for  educational  purposes.  The  new  constitution, 
however,  provides  a  special  State  tax  for  school 
purposes  and  for  county  school  taxes.  Many  of 
the  teachers  lack  proper  qualifications  (espe- 
cially the  colored  teachers),  although  the  present 
laws  make  it  possible  to  secure  better  qualified 
teachers.  The  schools  are  not  graded.  The 
length  of  the  school  term  is  commonly  leas  than 
one  hundred  days  per  year;  but  in  the  white 
schools  the  teachers  are  often  retained  for  longer 
terms,  at  the  expense  of  the  parents  of  the  school 
children.  Of  late,  however,  public  interest  in  the 
matter  has  been  aroused.  In  1906  the  school  pop- 
ulation was  672,210,  the  white  children  number- 
ing 384,977  and  the  colored,  287,233.  The  number 
enrolled  in  the  public  schools  was  376,106,  or 
somewhat  over  55  per  cent,  of  the  school  popula- 
tion. Of  the  total  enrollment,  230,005  were  white 
and  146,101  colored.  There  were  5966  teachers 
employed,  of  whom  4412  were  white  and  1554 
colored.  The  amount  expended  for  teachers'  sala- 
ries, including  county  superintendents,  aggregated 
$1,020,467,  white  teachers  receiving  an  average 
monthly  salary  of  $41.73  and  colored  teachers 
$24.04.  The  State  supports,  together  with  the  aid 
of  the  Peabody  Fund,  normal  schools  at  Florence, 
•Tacksonville,  Troy,  Livingston,  Montgomery,  Tus- 
kegee,  and  Normal,  the  last  three  iSing  for  col- 
ored students.  A  district  system  of  agricultural 
schools  has  been  established  by  the  State,  compris- 
ing nine  district  schools.  The  State  also  supports 
a  university  at  Tuscdloosa,  an  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical* Cktllege  (colored)  at  Normal,  a  Poly- 
technic Institute  at  Auburn,  a  Girls'  Industrial 


School  (white)  at  Montevallo,  and  a  Boys* 
Industrial  School  at  East  Lake.  Private  insti- 
tutions of  learning  are  as  follows:  St.  Bernard 
College,  Cullman;  Howard  College,  East  Lake; 
Southern  University,  Greensboro;  Lafayette  Col- 
lege, Lafayette;  Spring  Hill  College,  Spring  Hill, 
and  eight  colleges  for  women.  The  Tuskegee 
Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  (colored)  at 
Tuskegee  (q.v.)  has  become  famous  under  the 
administration  of  Booker  T.  Washington  for  the 
efficient  way  in  which  it  is  helping  to  solve 
the  race  question. 

Chabitable  and  Penal.  The  State  institu- 
tions comprise  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb 
and  Blind,  at  Talladega;  hospitals  for  the  insane, 
at  Tuscaloosa  and  Mount  Vernon;  a  peniten- 
tiary, at  Wetumpka ;  and  nineteen  branch  prisons, 
where  State  convicts  are  kept.  The  State  owns 
cotton  farms  and  a  cotton  mill,  where  labor  is  per- 
formed by  boys  and  women  convicted  of  oflTenseg 
by  the  courts.  The  convict  system  has  undergone 
radical  improvements,  but  prisoners  are  still 
leased  to  contractors.  The  receipts  in  the  convict 
fund  in  1 906  were  $759,494 ;  expenditures.  $433,489. 

Reliqion.  As  in  other  portions  of  the  South, 
the  Baptists  and  the  Methodists  have  the  field 
almost  to  themselves.  The  strongest  of  the  other 
denominations  are  the  Presbyterian,  Catholic, 
Christian,  and  Episcopalian. 

Population.  The  population  of  the  State  by 
decades  was  as  follows:  1820,  127,901;  1830, 
309,527;  1840,  590,756;  1850,  771,623;  1860,  964,- 
201;  1870,996,992;  1880,  1,262,505;  1890,  1,513,- 
017;  1900,  1,828,697.  Her  rank  rose  from  nine- 
teenth in  1820  to  twelfth  in  1840;  since  1860  it 
has  been  gradually  falling  back,  being  eighteenth 
in  1900.  The  population  increased  20.9  per  cent, 
for  the  last  decade,  or  at  a  ratio  almost  identical 
with  that  of  the  nation.  The  number  of  inhabi- 
tants per  square  mile  in  1900  was  35.5,  as  against 
25.6  for  the  whole  country.  In  common  with  the 
other  Southern  States,  the  population  is  almost 
entirely  native  bom,  the  foreign  born  never  hav- 
ing exceeded  15,000  for  the  whole  State.  The 
negroes  in  1000  numbered  827,000.  They  are 
centred  largely  in  the  cotton  belt,  where  in  cer- 
tain counties  they  outnumber  the  whites  five  to 
one,  while  this  ratio  is  just  reversed  in  a  number 
of  counties  north  and  south  of  this  belt.  Owing 
to  the  relative  importance  of  agriculture,  the 
population  is  largely  rural,  but  10  per  cent,  of  the 
total  living  in  cities  of  4000  population  and  over 
in  1900.  With  the  development  of  mining  and 
manufacturing  the  urban  element  has  rapidly  in- 
creased, the  number  of  places  containing  a  popu- 
lation of  more  thitn  4000  having  risen  from  ten 
in  1890  to  sixteen  in  1900.  While  the  negroes 
engage  but  little  in  these  occupations,  they  yet 
show  a  strong  inclination  to  gravitate  to  the 
urban  centres.  For  population  of  the  State  by 
counties  in  1900,  see  back  of  map.  In  1905  the 
population  of  the  State  was  estimated  at  1,986,347. 

Cities.  The  largest  cities  in  1900  were:  Mo- 
bile, 38,469;  Birmingham,  38,415;  and  Mont- 
gomery, 30,346.  A  special  census  in  1903  gave 
Birmingham  42,087,  Mobile  40,686,  and  Mont- 
gomery 32,884. 

Government.  The  present  Constitution  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  the  people  in  November, 
1901.  The  right  of  suffrage  is  restricted  to  those 
who  have  resided  two  years  in  the  State,  one  year 
in  the  county,  and  three  months  in  the  precinct 
or  ward,  and  have  paid  the  required  poll  tax 
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and  registered.  In  order  to  register  prior  to 
UecemlKr  20,  1902,  the  applicant  must  have  en- 
gaged in,  or  been  a  descendant  of,  one  who  has 
participated  in  one  of  the  followiag  erents:  the 
VVar  of  1812,  the  Mexican  War,  any  war  with  the 
Indians,  the  war  between  the  States,  the  war 
with  Spain,  or  served  with  the  forces  of  the  Con- 
federate States  or  of  the  State  of  Alabama  in  the 
war  between  the  States;  and  he  luust  be  an  indi- 
vidual of  good  character,  and  who  understands 
the  duties  and  obligations  of  citizenship  under  a 
republican  form  of  government.  After  January 
1,  1903,  the  qualifications  for  citizenship  are  to 
be  modified,  and  from  that  date  the  ability 
to  read  and  write  vay  clause  of  the  United 
States  Constitution  in  English,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  some  lawful  calling  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  twelve  months  preceding  the  tin^ 
of  registratirai,  will  be  prerequisites  for  voting. 
These  qualifications  are  not  required  of  tbooe 
who  own,  individually  or  through  their  wives, 
a  certain  amount  of  property  free  from  tax 
incumbrances.  Any  person  guilty  of  a  criminal 
offense,  including  the  selling,  baying,  or  offering 
to  sell  or  buy,  a  vote,  is  debarred  from  voting. 
The  cosstitutioD  contains  a  detailed  statement 
of  the  proper  procedure  in  registration,  of  pen- 
alties, etc.  Each  county  is  to  have  a  bocurd  of 
registrars,  consisting  of  three  members,  who 
issue  life  certificates  to  those  who  are  entitled  to 
them.  An  amendment  to  the  constitution  may 
be  secured  by  a  three-fifths  vote  of  each  house, 
ratified  by  a  vote  of  the  people.  A  coastitutional 
convention  may  be  called  when  voted  by  a  major- 
ity ol  each  house,  and  ratified  by  the  people, 
and  the  power  of  such  conventioo  in  altering, 
revising,  or  amesding  the  constitution  is  subject 
to  no  restrictioiis. 

Legistoiiv*. — The  legislative  body  consists  of 
a  Senate  and  a  Hoase  of  Representatives,  the 
maxinmrn  limit  of  membership  being  35  and  105 
respectively.  The  number  of  senators  mu-st  not 
be  more  than  one-third  nor  less  than  one-fourth 
that  of  representatives.  Senatorial  districts  are 
composed  of  eoBtigaou»  undivided  counties. 
Elections  are  held  the  first  Tuesday  after  the 
first  Monday  in  November  of  every  fourth  year, 
and  the  legislature  meets  ox  the  second  Tuesday 
in  the  following  January,  the  session  being  lim- 
ited to  fifty  days.  Members  are  paid  $4  ])er  day 
and  traveling  expenses.  Revenue  bills  originate 
in  the  House,  and  cannot  be  passed  in  the  last 
fire  days  of  the  session.  The  legislature  must 
provide  tor  the  revision  of  the  statutes  every 
twelfth  year.  One  of  the  numerous  legislative 
piTohibitions  prevents  the  State  from  engaging 
in  or  aiding  in  internal  iniproveuienta. 

Executive. — A  governor,  lievitenant-governor, 
attorney-general.  State  auditor,  secretary  of 
State,  State  treasurer,  superintendent  of  educa- 
tion, and  commissioner  of  agriculture  and  indus- 
tries are  elected  every  fourth  year,  at  the  time 
and  place  appointed  for  the  election  of  members 
of  the  legislature.  None  of  these  oflScers  is  elig- 
ible for  reelection,  and  the  governor  is  not  elig- 
ible to  election  or  appointment  to  any  office  ia 
the  State,  or  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
during  his  term  or  within  one  year  after  the 
expiration  thereof.  The  lieutenant-governor  is 
ex-officio  president  of  the  Senate,  and  succeeds 
to  the  office  of  governor  in  case  that  office  becomes 
vacant.  The  attorney-general.  Secretary  of  State, 
and  State  auditor  constitute  a  board  of  pardons, 
to  hear  petitions  for  pardons,  commutation,  or 


parole  in  cases  of  felony,  and  advise  the  governor 
thereon;  but  the  decision  of  the  governor  does 
not  need  to  conform  with  that  of  the  board.  The 
governor  may  veto  any  bill,  or  any  item  of  an 
appropriation  bill;  but  a  majority  vote  of  each, 
bouse  may  override  the  veto  of  the  governor.  A 
bill  becomes  law  if  the  governor  fails  to  pass 
upon  it  within  one  week  after  it  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  him. 

Judiciarjf. — ^Th«  judicial  power  of  the  State 
is  vested  in  the  Senate,  sitting  as  a  court  of  im- 
peachment, a  rapreme  court,  circuit  courts, 
cfaancevy  courts,  courts  of  probate,  such  courts 
of  law  and  equity  inferior  to  the  supreme  court, 
GOflsistiag  of  not  more  than  five  members,  as  the 
legislature  from  time  to  time  may  establish,  and 
sueh  persons  as  may  be  by  law  invested  with 
powers  of  a  judicial  nature.  A  circuit  eourt,  or  a 
court  having  the  jurisdiction  of  a  circuit  court, 
is  held  in  each  eomaty  of  the  State  at  least  twice 
every  year.  The  State  is  divided  into  ^ancery 
divisions,  with  a  chancellor  for  each  divisioB. 
The  divisions  arc  subdivided  into  districts,  in 
each  of  which  the  chancellor  holds  court  at  least 
twice  each  year.  The  legislature  may  establish 
courts  of  probate  in  each  county.  Judges  of  the 
supreme,  circuit,  chancery,  and  jNrobate  courts 
are  elected  for  a  term  of  six  years.  For  each 
judicial  circuit  a  solicitor  (proseewtor)  is  elected 
for  a  term  of  four  3rears.  Each  precinct  has  two 
justices  ol  the  peace  and  one  constable,  excepting 
precincts  lying  within  towns  of  over  1500  ia- 
kabitaats,  in  which  precincts  the  legislature 
B>ay  esiablisH  inferior  courts  in  lieu  of  the  jua- 
tiee»  of  the  peace. 

Z/Ocol  Ctoverameat. — Both  county  and  munic- 
ipal corporations  are  .limited  in  their  taxing 
and  debt  iaeurring  powers.  Each  county  elects  a 
sheriff,  who  serves  for  a  term  of  four  years,  but 
be  canaot  be  reelected.  One  year's  residence  is 
neeessarr  to  seeure  a  divoreev  the  principal 
causes  for  which  arc  desertion  (two  years)  and 
habitual  drunkenness. 

The  State  has  eleven  votes  in  the  Electoral 
College.     Montgomiery  is  the  caj^tal. 

.UilHia, — Tlie  organized  militia  of  Alabama, 
u.licially  known  as  tlie  National  Guard,  consists 
1 190.))  of  2297  men.  The  census  of  1900  found 
:i28,000  males  of  militia,  age.  of  whom  165,000 
ore  liable  to  military  duty.  The  National  Guard 
is  formed  into  one  brigaJe,  and  consists  of  three 
regiments  of  infantry,  two  of  twelve  companies 
each  and  one  of  nine  companies;  one  separate 
company;  one  battslioa  of  artillery,  eocuposed 
of  fonr  batteries ;  one  aquadxon  of  cavalry,  com- 
posed of  four  troops. 

llLSTOKT.  In  1540  De  Soto  passed  through  the 
territory  aow  included  in  Alabama,  and  foiuid 
it  occupied  by  powerful  Indian  nations.  Among 
tliem  were  the  Alibamas,  who  gave  their  name  to 
the  country;  the  Chiekasaws,  the  Choctaws,  and 
the  Creeks,  together  coastitating  the  MiBkbo|;eaa 
fiainily;  the  Cherokees  and  Apalaches.  Alabama 
wan  iachuled  under  Carolina  in  tha  royal  grants 
made  by  the  Staarts  in  1620  and  1663,  but  bo 
attempts  at  settlement  were  made  by  the  En^isk. 
In  1702t  the  French,  under  Bienville,  removed 
front  Biloxi  Bay,  where  a  lort  had  been  built 
some  years  previouSv  anA  erected  Fort  St.  Louis, 
on  Mobile  Bay.  HtsWle  was  founded  ia  1711, 
and  until  1720  was  the  eapitat  of  Louisiana. 
In  1714  Fort  Toulouse  waa  built  at  the  jiuiction 
of  the  Coosa  and  Tallapoosa.  Th«  growth  oi  the 
colony   was  hindered  by  disease   and   poverty; 
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the  Chickasaws  remained  hostile,  and  the  Eng- 
lish planted  their  trading  posts  in  the  wilderness 
north  of  Mobile.  When  France  ceded  her  posses- 
sions east  of  the  Mississippi  to  England,  in 
1763,  Alabama,  north  of  32°  40',  was  added  to 
the  Illinois  territory,  and  the  part  south  of  the 
line  to  West  Florida.  During  the  Revolution, 
West  Florida,  which  had  by  that  time  gained 
English  and  Scotch  settlers,  remained  loyal,  and 
in  1779-80  Spain  toolc  advantage  of  her  own  war 
with  Great  Britain  to  seize  the  province.  After 
1783,  the  United  States,  as  the  successor  of  Eng- 
land, claimed  as  far  south  as  the  thirty-first  de- 
gree, but  Spain  continued  to  hold  the  territory 
south  of  32°  40'  till  1798.  Georgia  claimed  be- 
tween 31°  and  35°  to  the  Mississippi,  but  sold  her 
rights  in  1802.  In  1798  Congress  organized  the 
region  included  between  the  Mississippi  Kiveron 
the  west,  the  Chattahoodiee  on  the  east,  the  3  let 
parallel  on  the  south,  and  a  line  drawn  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Yazoo  into  ilississippi  Terri- 
tory, and  in  1804  extended  its  northern  boundary 
to  Tennessee;  in  April,  1813,  the  Mobile  di.strict 
was  taken  from  the  Spanish  by  the  United  States 
and  annexed  to  Mississippi  Territory. 

Incited  by  the  British,  the  Creeks  and  their 
allied  tribes  rose  in  1812  against  the  whites, 
their  atrocities  culminating  in  the  great  massacre 
at  Fort  Mims,  on  the  Alabama  River,  August 
30,  1813.  Greneral  Jackson  headed  the  forces 
sent  against  the  Indians,  and  by  his  victories 
at  Talladega  and  the  Horse  Shoe  Bend  of  the 
Tallapoosa,  1813-14,  forced  them  to  surrender 
their  territory  west  of  the  Coosa  and  south  of 
Wetunipka.  In  a  number  of  subsequent  treaties 
the  Indians  gradually  abandoned  the  larger  por- 
tion of  their  land,  until,  between  1830  and  1830, 
they  were  removed  in  a  body  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  (See  Cbeeks.)  Mississippi  was 
set  off  March  I,  1817,  and  on  March  3  was  formed 
the  territoi7  of  Alabama,  with  its  seat  at  St. 
Stephens.  The  first  legislature  met  at  Hunts- 
ville,  January  10,  1818,  and  the  State  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union  December  14,  1819.  In  1820 
the  seat  of  government  was  removed  to  Cahaba, 
in  1826  to  Tuscaloosa,  and  in  1847  to  Mont- 
gomery. The  people  of  Alabama  were  aggressive 
champions  of  territorial  expansion  for  slaveir 
purposes,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  Mexi- 
can War.  They  entered  very  zealously  into  the 
secession  movement,  and  early  in  December,  1860, 
urged  the  Southern  States  to  withdraw  from  the 
Union.  At  Montgomery,  on  January  II,  I86I,  an 
ordinance  of  secession  was  passed  by  a  vote  of 
61  to  39 — the  minority  representing  tiie  northern 
part  of  the  State,  where  the  Whig  party  had 
been  especially  strong.  Forts  Gaines  and  Mor- 
gan, at  the  entrance  to  Mobile  Bay,  were  seized, 
and  on  January  21  the  senators  and  representa- 
tives withdrew  from  Congress.  Ddegates  from 
the  seceded  States  met  at  Montgomery,  February 
4,  and  organized  the  Confederate  Government. 
A  Confederate  arsenal,  foundry,  and  navy  yard 
were  soon  established  at  Selma.  In  February 
and  April  of  1862  Federal  troops  occupied  the 
Tennessee  Valley.  In  August,  1864,  Farragut 
destroyed  a  Confederate  fleet  in  Mobile  iSiy, 
and,  aided  by  €reneral  (Jranger  with  a  land  force, 
reduced  Forts  Gaines  and  Morgan.  In  April, 
1865,  the  Union  forces  took  Sdma,  Tuscaloosa, 
Montgomery,  and  Mobile.  A  provisional  govern- 
ment was  established  June  21,  1865,  and  a  con- 
vention  repealed  the  act  of  secession  and  altered 
the  constitution.     State  officers  and  members  of 


Congress  were  chosen;  but  Congress,  in  conflict 
with  President  Johnson,  refused  admission  to  the 
representatives  from  Alabama.  By  the  reconstruc- 
tion act  of  March  2,  1867,  Alabama  was  included 
with  Georgia  and  Florida  in  the  third  military 
district,  under  General  Pope.  In  November  a 
new  constitution  was  framed,  which  received,  Feb- 
ruary, 1868,  70,182  votes  out  of  71,817  east,  and 
though  the  majority  of  registered  voters  had  re- 
mained away  from  the  polls,  Congress  declared 
the  constitution  operative,  and  it  continued  in  force 
till  1875,  when  a  new  constitution  was  adopted. 
On  July  14,  1808,  militarv  rule  ceased,  and  on  No- 
vember 10,  1870,  the  State  ratified  the  fifteenth 
amendment  to  the  Federal  constitution.  For  a 
decade  after  the  Civil  War,  Alabama  suffered  from 
maladministration.  Party  spirit  ran  very  high, 
and  elections  were  bitterly  contested.  The  dishon- 
esty of  officials  and  the  extravagant  railway  pol- 
icy they  pursued  brought  the  S&te  and  the  chief 
towns  into  serious  financial  difficulties.  With  the 
reorganization  of  the  public  debt  in  1876  began  an 
era  of  quiet  and  prosperity.  Cotton  and  steel 
manufactures,  lumbering,  and  the  mining  indus- 
tries thrived  enormously,  and  many  large  towns 
sprang  up  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State.  Agri- 
cultural interests,  by  comparison,  showed  little 
growth.  Educational  profi^ess  did  not  keep  up 
with  economic  development  until  the  end  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  Since  1674  Alabama  has  been 
invariably  Democratic.  In  1901  a  constitutional 
convention  was  busy  with  the  problem  of  clianging 
the  organic  law  in  such  a  manner  as  to  insure 
political  supremacy  to  the  white  population. 

The  follovring  is  a  list  of  the  governors  of  the 
State,  and  the  parties  to  which  they  belonged: 

TEBRITOKIAL  OOVEBNOB. 

William  W.  Bibb 1817-19' 

STATE    aOVEBROBS. 

W.  W.  Bibb Democrat 1819-20 

Thomas  Bibb "        1820-21 

Israel   Pickens "        1821-25 

John  Murphy "        1825-29 

Gabriel  Moore "        1829-31 

Samuel  B.  Moore "        1831 

John  Gaylc... "        1831-35 

Clement  C.  Clay «        1835-37 

Hugh  McVay "        1837 

Arthur  P.  Bagby "        1837-41 

Benjamin  Fitzpatrick. .         "        1841-45 

Joshua  L.  Martin "        1845-47 

Reuben  Chapman "        1847-49 

Henry  W.  Collier "        1849-53 

John  A.  Winston "        1863-57 

Andre^v  B.  Moore "        1857-61 

John  G.  Shorter "        1861-63 

Thomas  H.  Watte "        1863-65 

I^ewis  E.  Parsons Provisional 1865 

Robert  M.  Patton Republican 1865-67 

Wager  Swayne.  ..(militarv  governor)  . ..  1867-68 

William  H.  Smith Republican 1868-70 

Robert  B.  Lindsay Democrat 1870-72 

David  P.  Lewis Republican 1872-74 

George  S.  Houston Democrat 1874-78 

Rufus  W.  Cobb "        1878-82 

Edward  OTfeal "        1882-86 

Thomas   Seay "       1886-00 

Thomas  G.  Jonea "        1890-94 

William  0.  Gates "        1894-96 

Joseph  P.  Johnston....        "        :...   1896-1900 

William  J.  Sanford ....         "        1900-04 

William  D.  Jelks "        1904-OT 

Braxton  B.  Comer "        1907- 
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BnuooRAPHT.  Brown,  School  History  of  Ala- 
bama (1900)  ;  Phillip!),  Iron  Making  in  Alabama 
(Montgomery,  1898) ;  Owen,  Bibliography  of  Ala- 
hama,  in  1898  Annual  Report  of  American  His- 
torical Association  ( Wasliington,  1897);  Clark, 
History  of  Education  in  Alabama,  1703-1889 
(Washington,  1889);  Hillyard,  The  New  South 
( Baltimore,  1887 ) ;  Fleming,  Civil  War  and  Re- 
construction in  Alabama  (New  York,  1905). 

ALABAMA  CLAIKS.  A  series  of  claims 
for  indemnity  made  upon  Great  Britain  by  the 
United  States,  based  upon  the  alleged  omission 
of  Great  Britain  to  observe  the  obligations  im- 
posed by  international  law  upon  neutral  nations 
with  reference  to  their  dealings  with,  and  duties 
to,  belligerents.  The  claims,  in  most  particulars, 
arose  from  damages  inflicted  by  vessels  in  the 
Confederate  service  which  had  been  fitted  out  or 
built  in  English  waters  and  allowed  to  sail 
thence.  The  Declaration  of  Paris  (q.v.),  adopt- 
ed in  1856  by  most  of  the  nations  of  Christendom, 
had  abolished  privateering,  and,  though  the 
United  States  was  not  a  party  to  the  convention, 
this  decree  had  become  a  recognized  principle  of 
international  law.  Moreover,  both  the  United 
States  and  England  had  passed  acts  early  in  the 
century  prohibiting  the  equipment  of  land  or 
sea  forces  for  the  purpose  of  operating  against 
the  territory  or  commerce  of  a  friendly  nation, 
and  making  it  the  duty  of  the  Government  to 
prevent  such  filibustering  (Act  of  Congress  of 
April  20,  1818,  3  Stats,  at  Large,  448;  Foreign 
Enlistment  Act,  59  George  III.,  cap.  09).  It 
was  upon  these  acts  and  principles  affecting 
international  relations,  that  the  claims  of  the 
United  States  were  founded. 

The  facts  of  the  case  were  these:  Following 
President  Lincoln's  call  for  volunteers.  President 
Davis  of  the  Confederate  States  offered  letters 
of  marque  and  reprisal  (q.v.)  to  private  vessels 
to  prey  upon  the  commerce  of  the  United  States. 
Prompt  advantage  was  taken  of  this  offer,  and 
numerous  privateers  issued  from  southern  ports 
to  harry  the  New  York  and  New  England  mer- 
chant marine.  Meanwhile,  Queen  Victoria  had 
issued  her  proclamation  of  neutrality,  for- 
bidding her  subjects  to  take  part  with  either  side, 
and  directing  her  official  servants  to  accord  bel- 
ligerent rights  to  both  parties  to  the  struggle. 
Equipment  was  forbidden  the  vessels  of  both 
belligerents.  Nothwithstanding  this  proclama- 
tion, and  the  repeated  and  urgent  protests  of  the 
American  minister,  Charles  Francis  Adams,  the 
sympathy  of  British  officials,  especially  in  the 
colonial  ports,  with  the  Southern  cause  was  noto- 
rious, and  harbors  like  Nassau  in  the  West  Indies 
became  the  refuge  of  Confederate  cruisers. 

The  history  of  the  Alabama  is  typical  of  the 
more  flagrant  cases  submitted  to  the  tribunal  of 
arbitration.  She  was  built  at  Birkenhead,  Eng- 
land, under  circumstances  of  great  suspicion. 
The  attention  of  the  British  Grovernment  was  re- 
peatedly called  to  the  case,  and  finally  some  steps 
were  taken  by  the  authorities  to  detain  the  ves- 
sel; but  "No.  290,"  as  she  was  called,  left  port 
without  register  or  clearance  papers,  July  29, 
1862,  and,  taking  on  her  equipment  in  the  Azores 
from  two  English  vessels,  assumed  the  name 
Alabama,  under  which  she  became  famous,  and 
set  out  on  her  career  of  destruction.  In  much 
the  same  manner  the  Florida,  Georgia,  Shenan- 
doah, and  various  other  cruisers  eluded  the 
watchfulness  of  British  officials.  Before  her 
destruction  by  the  Kearsarge,  June  19,  1864,  the 


Alabama  is  said  alone  to  have  captured  and 
destroyed  seventy  vessels  of  the  United  States. 
The  first  phase  of  the  controversy  appeared 
in  1862,  in  the  negotiations  between  the  Ameri- 
can minister,  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  and 
Lord  John  Russell,  with  reference  to  the  alleged 
violation  of  England's  Foreign  Enlistment  Act 
by  the  Alabama,  and  the  obligation  of  the  Eng- 
lish Government  to  detain  her;  and  though  the 
English  Government  manifested  a  different  pol- 
icy subsequent  to  the  sailing  of  the  Alabama,  and 
prevented  the  sailing  of  ships  which  were 
equipped  in  violation  of  law,  several  ships  which 
had  come  from  English  ports  were  nevertheless 
on  the  seas,  and  the  total  damage  inflicted  by 
them  upon  American  shipping  was  enormous. 
The  whole  matter  constituted  the  most  important 
problem  of  diplomacy  left  as  a  result  of  the  Civil 
War.  As  early  as  1866,  steps  were  taken  to 
determine  a  method  of  adjustment;  but  it  was 
not  till  1871  that  a  basis  for  adjudication  was 
agreed  upon,  in  the  important  Treaty  of  Wash- 
ington, May  8.  By  this  treaty,  it  was  stipulated 
that  all  claims  known  generically  as  the  "Ala- 
bama claims"  should  be  submitted  to  the  decis- 
ion of  five  arbitrators,  one  named  by  England, 
one  by  the  United  States,  and  one  each  by  the 
King  of  Italy,  the  Emperor  of  Brazil,  and  the 
President  of  the  Swiss  Confederation.  For  the 
guidance  of  this  court  of  arbitration,  the  Treaty 
of  Washington  laid  down  the  important  "three 
rules"  defining  the  obligation  of  a  neutral  power 
to  use  "due  diligence"  to  prevent  the  hostile  use 
of  its  ports  against  a  friendly  nation.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  arrangement,  the  court  met  at 
(Jeneva,  December  15,  1871.  The  chairman  of 
the  court  was  Count  Federigo  Sclopis,  the  arbi- 
trator named  by  the  King  of  Italy;  and  the 
other  members  were  Baron  d'ltajuba,  Brazilian 
minister  at  Paris,  .Jacob  Stsempfli,  for  three 
terms  president  of  the  Swiss  Confederation,  Sir 
Alexander  Cockburn,  and  Mr.  Charles  Francis 
Adams.  The  chief  counsel  for  England  was  Sir 
Koundell  Palmer,  and  the  American  counsel  were 
William  M.  Evarts,  Caleb  Cushing,  and  Morrison 
R.  Waite.  The  American  case,  however,  was 
prepared  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Bancroft  Davis.  Both 
the  case  and  the  counter-case  were  prepared  and 
maintained  with  great  ability  and  acumen,  and 
the  arguments  were  followed  with  marked  inter- 
est. More  than  once,  however,  a  premature  ter- 
mination of  the  proceedings  was  threatened  by 
the  insistence  of  the  American  counsel  upon  the 
fact  that  in  estimating  the  indemnity  not  only 
direct  damages  should  be  considered,  but  also 
such  indirect  losses  as  had  befallen  citizens  of 
the  United  States  through  the  decrease  of  trade, 
the  increase  of  insurance  rates,  the  prolongation 
of  the  war,  and  the  additional  cost  of  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war  caused  by  these  cruisers. 
Finally,  the  claims  of  the  United  States  for 
indirect  damages  were  unanimously  rejected,  on 
the  ground  that  the  principles  of  international 
law  did  not  sanction  an  award  of  compensation 
between  nations  upon  claims  of  that  indefinite 
character.  On  September  14,  1872,  the  final 
award  was  signed,  by  which  it  was  decreed 
that  England  had  incurred  no  liability 
arising  from  the  action  of  the  Sumter,  the 
Nashville,  the  Oeorgia,  the  Tallahassee,  and 
the  Chinkamauga,  or  of  their  tenders,  and 
by  a  vote  of  three  to  two  that  England  had 
incurred  no  liability  for  the  work  of  the  Retri- 
bution.   It  was,  however,  determined,  by  a  vote 
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of  three  to  two,  that  England  was  responsible  for 
a  portion  of  the  acts  committed  by  the  Shenan- 
doah; by  a  vote  of  four  to  one  that  England 
was  liable  for  the  results  of  all  the  operations 
of  the  Florida;  and  by  a  unanimous  vote  that 
England  was  responsible  for  all  the  depredations 
of  the  cruiser  Alabama;  and  that  liability 
also  attached  to  the  acts  of  the  tenders  of  the 
Florida  and  the  Alabama.  The  consideration  of 
claims  arising  from  the  operations  of  other  ves- 
sels was  excluded  for  want  of  evidence.  Instead 
of  awarding  specific  damages  apportioned  against 
the  several  ships  and  among  the  several  private 
parties  injured,  the  court  awarded  a  single  sum 
of  $15,500,000,  as  a  full  indemnity  of  all  claims 
against  Gfreat  Britain.  This  amount  was  accord- 
ingly paid  in  the  following  year.  In  order  to 
determine  the  claims  of  private  owners,  and  to 
distribute  the  fund  among  such  claimants.  Con- 
gress created,  by  the  statute  of  June  23,  1874, 
a  claims  court  by  which  judgments  were  ren- 
dered aggregating  $9,315,753.  A  second  and  sim- 
ilar court  was  established  by  the  statute  of  June 
5,  1882.  The  indirect  results  of  this  arbitration 
—which  belong  rather  to  the  history  of  inter- 
national law  than  to  that  of  the  case  under  con- 
sideration— were  of  even  greater  importance  than 
its  direct  results.  In  strengthening  the  prin- 
ciple of  arbitration  as  a  means  of  settling  grave 
international  differences,  in  furnishing  a  high 
example  of  justice  and  disinterestedness  in  judg- 
ing between  nations,  and  in  defining  and  elevat- 
ing the  conception  of  national  responsibility,  the 
Geneva  tribunal  rendered  an  incalculable  service 
to  humanity.  The  rules  laid  down  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  arbitrators  and  the  court  will 
be  found  under  the  title  Washington,  Tbeatt 
or>  For  its  permanent  contributions  to  inter- 
national law,  see  that  title.  The  circumstances 
under  which  the  case  was  submitted  to  arbitra- 
tion, and  its  relation  to  other  questions  of  differ- 
ence between  England  and  the  United  States 
existing  at  the  time,  are  explained  in  the  arti- 
cles on  Abbitration,  Intebnational  Law,  and 
Washington,  Treaty  of. 

Biblioobaphy.  For  the  most  recent  and  com- 
|»lete  work  upon  the  Geneva  arbitration,  consult : 
J.  B.  Moore,  International  Arbitrations,  pages 
495-682  (Washington,  1898)  ;  and  for  a  discus- 
sion of  the  claims  courts,  pages  4639-4685  of  the 
same  work;  also  Balch,  The  Alabama  Arbitra- 
tion (Philadelphia,  1900);  Beaman,  The  Ala- 
bama Claims  and  their  Settlement  (Washington, 
1871)  ;  Davis,  Mr.  Fish  and  the  Alabama  Claims 
(Boston,  1893);  C.  F.  Adams,  lAfe  of  Charles 
Francis  Adams  (Boston,  1900)  ;  Gushing,  The 
Treaty  of  Washington,  an  authoritative  work 
vpon  the  preliminaries  (Washington,  1873)  ;  for 
discussions  of  special  phases  of  the  subject,  Bul- 
lock, Secret  Service  of  the  Confederate  States 
(London,  1883)  ;  R.  Semmes,  The  Cruise  of  the 
Alabama  (London,  1864)  ;  and  A.  Sinclair,  Tico 
Years  on  the.  Alabama  (Boston,  1895).  A  re- 
markable collection  of  printed  and  manuscript 
official  papers  pertaining  to  the  arbitration  was 
made  by  Hon.  J.  A.  J.  Creswell  and  given  to  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 

ATjABAMA  polytechnic  IKSTITtrTE, 
originally  the  Alabama  State  AoBicuLTimAi. 
AND  Mechanical  Couege.  An  American  col- 
lege, situated  at  Auburn,  Ala.  It  was  organ- 
ized in  1872,  under  the  Federal  land  grant  act 
of  1862.  The  value  of  its  grounds,  buildings,  and 
equipment  is  $476,000,  and  its  total   income  is 


about  $71,000.  It  has  a  campus  and  forum 
of  304  acres;  library,  19,000  volumes;  faculty, 
44;  actual  number  of  students,  577,  in  prepara- 
tory, collegiate,  chemical  and  agriciiltural,  phar- 
maceutical, and  engineering  courses. 

AI/ABASTEB  (Gk.  ahiParlpW,  alabast[r]os, 
a  box  or  casket  of  alabaster,  the  name  of  the 
mineral  being  o;ia/3a<Tj-J>']ir5f,oia6as<[r]t<&,  which 
according  to  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist,  xxxvii,  10,  54, 
S  143,  was  derived  from  the  Egyptian  town 
Alabastron,  where  it  was  quarried).  A  name 
given  to  two  kinds  of  white  stone,  chemically 
distinct,  but  resembling  each  other  in  appear- 
ance, and  both  used  for  ornamental  purposes. 

Alabaster  proper  is  a  white,  granular,  semi- 
transparent  variety  of  gypsimi  (q.v.)  or  sulphate 
of  lime.  It  occurs  in  various  countries,  but  the 
finest  is  found  near  Volterra,  in  Tuscany,  where 
it  is  worked  into  a  variety  of  the  smaller  objects 
of  sculpture,  vases,  time-piece  stands,  etc.  Gyp- 
seous alabaster  of  good  quality  is  also  found  in 
Derbyshire,  England,  and  many  ornamental  arti- 
cles are  made  of  it  at  Matlock  and  other  places. 
Being  slightly  soluble  in  water,  it  cannot  be 
exposed  to  the  weather;  and  its  softness  causes 
the  surface  easily  to  become  rough  and  opaque. 
Nor  is  it  generally  found  in  sufficient  masses  for 
larae  works. 

The  other  stone  is  a  compact,  crystalline  car- 
Imnate  of  lime,  deposited  from  water  in  the  form 
of  stalagmite,  etc.  It  is  distinguii^hable  from 
the  gypseous  alabaster  by  its  effervescing  with  an 
acid,  and  by  its  greater  hardness;  real  alabaster 
may  be  scratched  with  the  nail.    See  Gtpsum. 

ALABAKDITE,  or  Manganblende.  A  black, 
sub-metallic  mineral  manganese  sulphide.  It 
often  accompanies  other  ores  of  manganese,  as  at 
Tombstone,  Ariz.,  and  Snake  River,  Col. 

ALABASTEB,  WnxiAK  (1567-1640).  An 
English  divine,  scholar,  and  poet,  born  at  Had- 
leigh,  Suffolk.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  and  in  1596,  as  chaplain  to 
Robert,  Earl  of  Essex,  accompanied  the  expedi- 
tion led  by  the  latter  against  Cadiz.  In  Spain  he 
was  converted  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith; 
but  having  subsquently  again  become  Protestant, 
he  was  appointed  a  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  and  was  presented  to  the  living  of 
Tharfield,  Hertfordshire.  "He  was,"  says  Fuller 
( Worthies  of  England) ,  "an  excellent  Hebrician, 
and  well  skilled  in  cabalistical  learning;" 
statements  verified  by  such  treatises  as  the 
Apparatus  in  Revelationem  Jesu  Christi  (1607), 
and  the  Commentarius  de  Bestia  Apocalyptioa 
(1621),  and  by  his  Leaicon  Pentaglotton  (1637). 
By  Anthony  &  Wood  (Athence  Oxonienses)  he  is 
with  some  hyperbole  styled  "the  rarest  poet  and 
Grecian  that  any  one  age  or  nation  produced." 
His  poetic  reputation  must  depend  largely  on 
his  I^ttin  tragedy  Roxana  (1632),  written  in  the 
Senecan  manner,  .  and  frequently  presented  in 
the  hall  of  Trinity.  This  tragedy  was  referred 
to  by  Dr.  Johnson  (Life  of  Milton)  as  the  only 
noticeable  specimen  of  Latin  verse  of  English 
authorship  previous  to  the  appearance  of  Mil- 
ton's el^es. 

AliACOQTTE,  AlAlcdk',  Mabcjuerite  Mabib 
(1647-90).  A  French  nun,  whose  visions  gave 
rise  to  the  adoration  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus. 
She  was  bom  in  Burgundy,  July  22,  1647.  She 
took  the  veil  in  the  convent  of  the  Order  of  the 
Visitation,  at  Paray-le-Monial,  where  she  is  said 
to   have   performed   miracles,   prophesied,   made 
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levelations,  and  held  direct  communication  witli 
Ood  and  the  angels.  She  foretold  the  day  of  her 
death  (October  17,  1690),  and  cut  the  name 
JesuB  Christ  on  her  bosom  with  a  knife.  She  was 
beatified  by  Pius  IX.  in  1846. 

ALACRANES,  a'lA-krtt'nes.  A  group  of 
small  islands,  surrounded  by  daneerous  reefs 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  100  miles  north  of  Sisal,  in 
tne  State  of  Yucatan,  Mexico. 

AXA-DAOE,  ft'lA-dBg'  (Turk.  Mottled  Moun- 
tain) .  A  mountain  chain  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  over 
n.OUO  feet  high  (Map:  Turkey  in  Asia,  K  3). 
Tlie  chief  portion  of  the  chain  is  above  the  basin 
of  Ljike  Van,  forming  part  of  the  water-shed  be- 
tween the  Caspian  ^a.  and  the  Persian  Gulf. 

AIiAIXSIN.  The  hero  of  the  Arabian  Xights 
tale  of  Aladdin  and  the  Wonderful  Lamp.  He 
is  a  poor  boy  in  China,  who,  through  a  strange 
adventure,  gets  possession  of  an  old  lamp  and 
ring  of  magical  properties.  A  chance  rubbing 
of  the  former  calls  to  his  service  a  mighty  genius 
{djinn),  the  "slave  of  the  lamp,"  who  cjuiekly 
brings  him  to  wealth,  and,  ha%4ng  given  him  the 
princess  for  his  bride,  builds  him  a  magnificent 
palace  in  a  single  night.  Later  the  lamp  is  lost, 
in  the  absence  of  Aladdin,  through  the  trick  of 
the  African  magician  who  had  formerly  owned  it, 
and  who  now,  as  a  peddler,  offers  the  princess 
"  new  lamps  for  old."  He  by  its  agency  carries  off 
the  whole  establishment  to 'Africa,  but  the  "  slave 
of  the  ring "  enables  Aladdin  to  follow,  and  in 
the  end  the  magician  is  slain,  the  lamp  recov- 
ered, and  Aladdin,  with  his  home  and  bride,  re- 
ti\rned  to  prosperity  in  China.  Aladdin's  lamp 
has  become  a  proverbial  expression. 

ALAIUA  SAQH,  A-ia'j&  diio.  A  mountain 
region  of  Russian  Transcaucasia,  occupying  the 
eastern  part  of  the  province  of  Kars.  It  is  noted 
as  the  place  of  a  decisive  engagement  between 
the  Russian  forces  under  the  Grand  Duke  Michael 
and  tlje  Turks  under  Mukhtar  Pasha  on  October 
15,  1877.  The  Russians  surrounded  the  Turkish 
force,  which  was  entrenched  at  Aladja  Dagl^ 
with  the  result  that  a  part  of  them  fled  toward 
Kars,  while  about  7000  surrendered.  This  victory 
had  a  decisive  effect  on  the  course  of  the  war. 

AIiAOOAS,  a'IA-g(/A8.  The  former  capital  of 
the  State  of  Alagoas,  Brazil,  situated  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Lake  of  Mfinguaba  ( Lagoa  Man- 
guaba )  ( Map :  Brazil,  K  5 ) .  Its  chief  trade  is  in 
hides,  rum,  sugar,  cotton,  and  iron.    Pop.,  4000. 

AXAOOAS.  A  State  of  Brazil,  formerly  a 
district  of  the  State  of  Pernambuco,  which  sur- 
rounds it  on  the  north  and  west.  Its  southern 
and  eastern  boundaries  are  formed  by  the  River 
SHo  Francisco  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  respec- 
tively. Its  area  is  22.580  square  miles.  In  spite 
of  the  fertile  soil  and  abundance  of  water,  the 
province  is  very  sparsely  settled  and  agriculture 
is  pursued  only  on  a  limited  scale,  owing  to  the 
deadly  climate  and  prevalence  of  cholera  and 
fever.  Tlie  chief  products  are  sugar,  tobacco, 
cotton,  and  some  coffee.  Pop.,  1900,  649,273. 
Capital,  Maeei6  (q.v. ).  Consult;  Recenaeamento 
do  estado  das  Alagdas  (Rio  de  Janeiro,  1898 >, 

AIiAI  (U-lf)  UOTTNTAINS.  A  mountain 
range  of  Russian  Transcaucasia,  in  the  territory 
of  Ferghana,  north  of  the  Pamirs.  It  consists 
of  a  number  of  parallel  ranges,  and  is  separated 
by  the  valley  of  the  Waksh  River  from  the  Trans- 
Alai  chain.  Its  average  altitude  is  nearly  16,000 
feet,  while  a  few  peaks  rise  beyond  20,000  feet. 


AT.ATW  OE  LILIiE,  i'l&N'  d«  UV  (1114  T- 
1003  T).  A  Flemish  Cistercian  monk,  called  "thu 
mtiversal  doctor;"  distinguished  in  philosophy, 
theolog)',  history,  science,  and  poetry.  He  was 
appointed  bishop,  but  soon  resigned  to  enter  a 
monastery.  He  wrote  chiefly  in  verse  on  al- 
chemy, natural  philosophy,  and  doctrinal  sub- 
jects. There  is  confusion  about  his  identity  and 
comparatively  little  is  known  of  his  life;  but 
he  received  his  name  from  Lille,  in  Flanders, 
probably  his  birthplace. 

AIiAIS,  klk'.  A  town  of  the  department  of 
Gard,  France,  situated  in  a  fertile  plain  on  th«. 
right  bank  of  the  Gardon  at  the  base  of  the 
CA5vtnnes  Mountains,  23  miles  northwest  of 
Nlmes,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway 
(Map:  France,  L  7).  Alais  is  a  very  flourish- 
ing town,  and  owes  Its  prosperity  chiefly  to  the 
mineral  wealth  of  the  surrounding  district,  which 
produces  coal,  iron,  lead,  zinc,  and  manganese. 
The  blast  furnaces,  mines,  and  factories  of  vari- 
ous kinds  give  employment  to  large  numbers  of 
men,  and  Gard  may  be  justly  called  the  Black 
Country  of  France.  Pop.,  1901,  24,940  Alais 
sided  with  the  Protestants  in  the  religious  wars 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  Louis  XIII.  in 
person,  accompanied  by  the  Cardinal  de  Riche- 
lieu, besieged  it,  and  having  taken  it  in  1029, 
demolished  its  walls.  Three  years  later,  the 
Baron  of  Alais  having  taken  part  in  the  re- 
bellion of  Montmorency,  the  castle  was  destroyed. 
Prot^tantism  still  prevails  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent. Consult  Jf^motrs  et  Comptea-rtndus  de 
la  Sociitf  Scientifique  et  tittiraire  d'Alais. 

ALAIS,  PEACE  OF.  A  treaty  which  ended 
the  Huguenot  wars  in  France.  It  was  signed 
June  28,  1629,  after  the  taking  of  Alais  by  the 
royal  forces.  La  Rochelle  having  fallen  by  the 
policy  of  Richelieu  the  year  before.  By  its  terms 
the  fortifications  of  the  Protestant  towns  were 
razed  and  the  Catholic  worship  reestablished  in 
them,  but  amnesty  and  freedom  of  conscience 
were  granted  to  the  rebelsi 

ALAJTTELA,  tt'lft-HwinA.  The  capital  of  the 
province  of  Alajuela,  Costa  Rica,  13  miles  west 
of  San  JoB«,  and  a  little  on  the  western  side 
of  the  watershed  between  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific  (Map:  Central  America,  E  5).  The  city 
is  very  prosperous,  because  of  the  neighboring 
coffee  and  sugar  plantations  and  the  large  cattle 
ranches.  Here  many  of  the  insurrections  against 
the  republic  liad  their  rise,  notably  the  dar- 
ing attempt  in  1824  of  the  Spaniard  Jo8«  Z»' 
mora  to  bring  the  State  once  more  under 
Spanish  rule.    Pop.,  1903,  4860. 

AIiA-KTTIi,  ili-klRn'  (Kirghiz,  Turk.,  Mot- 
tled Lake) .  The  name  cA  two  lakes  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Semiryetchensk,  on  the  Russian-Chinese 
frontier,  64  miles  east  of  the  lake  of  Balkash, 
Central  Asia  (Map:  Asia,  H  4).  The  Greater, 
or  Eastern  Ala-Kul,  called  also  AIsh-Kul,  covers 
an  area  of  790  square  miles,  is  39  miles  long,  28 
miles  wide,  and  has  an  average  depth  of  about 

13  or  14  feet.  Its  banks  are  low  and  sandy, 
and  it  is  fed  by  six  insignificant  streams.  The 
western  Ala-Kul  or  Sassyk-Kulya,  separated 
from  the  eastern  lake  by  a  marshy  neck  of  land 

14  miles  wide,  is  but  28  miles  long  and  11  miles 
wide,  and  is  fed  by  small  streams.  The  water 
of  both  lakes  is  salty,  and  flsh  is  scanty. 

ALALONOA,  ftl'i-lttn'g*,  or  ALHiOVOHI, 
ai'l-ian'^.    SeeTtJHNT. 
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AltAKAK,  a'U-miln',  Ldcab  (1776-18S5).  An 
eminent  Mexican  statesman  and  historian.  For 
a  time  he  was  a  deputy  of  the  colony  in  the 
Spanish  Cortes,  but  in  1823,  upon  the  downfall  of 
Iturbide,  returned  to  Mexico.  As  minister  of  do- 
mestic and  foreign  affairs  under  two  successive 
administrations  he  developed  industry,  agricul- 
ture, and  education.  In  1834  he  was  director  of 
the  industrial  commission  appointed  by  Santa 
Anna,  in  whose  dictatorial  measures  he  aubse- 
<)uently  (18S3)  took  part.  He  wrote  an  ex- 
tremely valuable  Bistoria  de  Uijioo,  chiefly 
devoted  to  the  nineteenth  century  (5  volumes, 
1849-52).  His  further  publications  include  Di- 
*erlacione»  tobre  la  HUtoria  Mejicana  (1844-40). 

AIi'AXANCB,  Battlk  of.    See  Reoulators. 

AX'AUANin.     See  Aleuanni. 

ALAlCAimi,  U'I&-man'n«,  Lttiqi  (1406- 
1556).  An  Italian  poet.  He  was  born  in  Flor- 
ence, and,  like  Dante,  was  destined  to  spend  his 
best  years  in  exile.  The  Alemanni  were  zealous 
partisans  of  the  Medici,  whose  favor  Lnigi  himself 
enjoyed  until  some  fancied  grievance  1«1  him  to 
conspire  against  the  life  of  the  Cardinal  Qiulio  de' 
Medici,  later  Pope  Clement  VII.  Being  detected, 
he  fled,  and  eventually  took  refuge  at  the  French 
court,  where  he  stood  high  in  favor  with  Francis 
I.  and  afterward  with  Henry  II.  Except  for  a 
brief  interval,  when  Florence  threw  of  the  yoke 
of  the  Medici  and  he  returned  home  to  urge,  un- 
-ouccessfully,  that  the  republic  should  seek  the 
protection  of  the  Emperor,  Charles  V.,  Alamanni 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  France,  and 
there  most  of  his  poems  were  written.  His  col- 
lected works  include  translations,  epigrams, 
plays.  La  coltivazione,  a  didactic  poem  in  imita- 
tion of  Vergil's  Oeorgics;  Opere  toscane,  vigor- 
ous satires  which  have  been  imitated  in  Enj^ish 
by  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt;  and  two  long  poems  based 
upon  the  Arthurian  romances:  Oirone  il  Cortese, 
in  twenty-four  cantos,  and  the  Avarchide,  in 
twenty-flve,  the  latter  being  in  structure  the 
story  of  the  Iliad,  freely  adapted  to  fit  the  siege 
of  Avarco  (the  modem  Bruges),  and  chiefly  in- 
teresting as  marking  the  transition  from  the  com- 
plicated adventures  of  Ariosto's  Orlando  Furioso 
to  the  classic  unity  of  Tasso.  Alamanni'a  Vergi  e 
prone,  edited  with  a  biography,  by  P.  RafTaelli, 
was  issued  in  two  volumes   (Florence,   1859). 

A  Ti  A  MED  A,  a'l&-miVd&.  A  beautiful  residen- 
tial city  in  Alameda  Co.,  California.  It  is  six 
miles  across  the  bay  from  San  Francisco,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  ferry  lines,  and  is  on 
the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  South  Pacific  Coast 
railroads  (Map:  California,  B  3).  The  public 
libraty  (Carnegie)  is  a  noteworthy  feature.  The 
executive  power  of  the  city  is  vested  in  the  presi- 
dent of  a  board  of  trustees.  The  electric  light 
plant  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  municipality. 
Alameda  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1886,  since 
which  date  its  growth  has  been  rapid.  Pop.,  1800, 
11,165;  1000,  10,4R4;  1905  (local  census), 
18,600. 

AXiAKIKOS,  n'l4-m8'n«s,  kTTtovxo  DE.  A 
Spanish  pilot,  one  of  the  first  to  take  vessels  to 
the  North  American  coast.  He  was  bom  at  Pa- 
l08,  Spain.  During  the  second  decade  of  the 
sixteenth  century  he  conducted  Ponce  de  Leon, 
Hernandez  de  Cordova,  Francisco  de  Garay,  and 
other  voyagers  who  wished  to  reach  the  shores  of 
the  northern  continent.  He  i»  supposed  to  have 
been  the  author  of  the  earliest  detailed  map  of 
•  part  of  what  is  now  the  United  States,  de- 


signed to  show  the  limits  of  claims  by  discovery. 
This  map  was  first  printed  by  Xavarrete,  Oolec- 
ckSn    (Madrid,  1829,  III.  148). 

AXAMO,  nift-mO,  The.  A  Franciscan  mis- 
sion, built  within  the  present  San  Antonio. 
Texas  (q.v.),  about  1722,  and  occasionally  used 
after  1793  as  a  fort.  It  consisted  of  a  church,  an 
inclosed  convent  yard  about  100  feet  square,  a 
convent  and  hospital  building,  and  a  plaza  cover- 
ing about  two  and  one-half  acres,  and  protected 
by  a  wall  8  feet  high  and  33  inches  thick.  In 
1836,  during  the  war  for  Texan  independence,  a 
remarkable  conflict  occurred  here  between  a 
small  companv-  of  Texans  and  Americans,  includ- 
ing- Colonel  David  Crockett  and  Colonel  James 
Bowie,  who  held  the  fort  under  Colonel  W.  B. 
Travis,  and  some  Mexicans  who  attacked  it  un- 
der Santa  Anna  (q.v.).  After  a  bombardment 
lasting  almost  continuously  from  February  23 
to  March  6,  a  small  breach  was  made  in  the  walls, 
and  early  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  the  Mex- 
icans assaulted  in  force.  They  were  twice  driven 
back  with  great  loss,  but  scaled  the  parapet  in 
the  third  attempt  and  a  desperate  hand-to-hand 
conflict  ensued,  m  which  the  Texans,  though  al- 
ready greatly  weakened  by  privations  and  fa- 
tigue, fought  with  the  utmost  valor  until  only 
Ave  of  their  number  remained  alive.  These  were 
captured  and,  on  Santa  Anna's  order,  were 
killed  in  cold  blood.  Three  women,  two  chil- 
dren, and  a  negro  boy  alone  survived  out  of 
a  garrison  which,  including  a  reinforcement  of 
thirty-two  men  that  arrived  on  March  1,  bad 
nnmbered  about  180.  The  Mexican  loss  was 
probably  500,  though  Santa  Anna,  in  his  untrust- 
worthy report,  gave  it  as  70  killed  and  300 
wounded.  "Remember  the  Alamo!"  became  a 
war-ery  of  the  Texans,  who  finally  defeated  and 
captured  Santa  Anna  at  San  Jacinto  (q.v.).  In 
allusion  to  the  heroism  shown  by  the  garri- 
son. Alamo  has  been  called  "the  Thermopylee  of 
America."  Consult:  Ford,  Origin  and  Fall  of  the 
Alamo  (San  Antonio,  1890) ;  Comers,  San  An- 
tonio de  Beaar  (ib.,  1800) ;  Williams,  8am  Hous- 
ton and  the  War  of  Independence  in  Temu 
(Boston,  1893). 

AX'AHOOO&IK).  A  town  and  the  county 
seat  of  Otero  Coimty,  N.  M.,  86  miles  north  by  east 
of  El  Paso,  Tex.,  on  the  El  Paso  and  Northeastern 
Railroad  ( Map :  New  Mexico,  F  3 ) .  It  is  the  seat 
of  the  Southwestern  Baptist  College  and  of  the 
New  Mexico  Institute  for  the  Blind.  Fruit-grow- 
ing is  an  important  industry  of  the  surrounding 
section,  and  the  town  has  saw  and  planing  mills, 
a  tie  preserving  plant,  an  ice  factory,  an  artifi- 
cial stone  plant,  and  railroad  shops.  Population 
in  1905  about  4000. 

AI.AMOS,  il'lA-m63,  or  R£AX  DE  LOS  (r&- 
ill'd&  Ids)  AXAMOS  (Sp.,  the  poplars  or  syca- 
mores). A  town  in  the  State  of  Sonora,  Mexico, 
125  miles  northwest  of  Sinaloa  (Map:  Mexico, 
I)  4 ) .  The  town  is  unimportant,  but  the  region  is 
famous  for  its  silver  mines.    Pop.,  about  10,000. 

ALAN,  ftl'on,  William.   See  Allen,  William. 

AL'AN-A-SALI!'.  One  of  the  companions 
of  Robin  Hood  (see  Hood,  Robin)  in  the  old 
ballads  and  in  Scott's  Ivanhoe.  In  the  former 
he  is  a  light-hearted  young  man,  much  addicted 
to  the  "chanting"  of  roundelays,  whom  Robin 
assists  to  elope  with  his  love. 

ALAKD  ISLAin>S,  s'Mnd.  An  archipelago 
of  some  300  email  islands  and  rocks,  in  the  Qot- 
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emment  of  Abo-Bj8meborg,  Finland,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  ( Map :  Russia,  B  2 ) . 
The  narrow  pass  of  sea  separating  them  on  the 
west  from  the  Swedish  coast  at  Grisslehamn  is 
known  as  the  Aland  Bay  (Aland  Haf).  About 
ninety  of  them  are  inhabited.  The  group  has  an 
area  of  550  square  miles.  Pop.,  1897,  23,762. 
Although  these  rocky  isles  are  covered  with  but  a 
thin  stratum  of  soil,  they  bear  Scotch  fir,  spruce, 
and  birch  trees,  and  with  proper  cultivation  pro- 
duce barley  and  oats,  besides  affording  subsist- 
ence to  a  hardy  breed  of  cattle.  The  inhabitants, 
of  Swedish  origin,  are  skillful  sailors,  fishermen, 
and  seal-hunters.  The  largest  of  the  islands, 
which  gives  its  name  (signifying  "land  of 
streams")  to  the  whole  group,  is  about  18  miles 
long  by  14  broad.  It  is  tolerably  wooded  and 
fruitful.  These  islands  belonged  formerly  to 
Sweden,  but  were  seized  by  Russia  in  1809.  Pre- 
vious to  this  they  had  several  times  changed 
hands  between  these  two  powers.  In  1717  the 
Swedes  were  defeated  by  the  Russians  in  a  naval 
engagement  near  Aland,  the  first  important  ex- 
ploit of  the  Muscovite  navy.  The  importance  of 
these  islands  as  a  military  position  led  to  the 
construction,  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Nicho- 
las I.,  of  those  strong  fortifications  at  Bomar- 
sund,  which,  in  August,  1854,  were  destroyed  by 
the  Anglo-French  force,  commanded  by  Sir 
Charles  Napier  and  Baraguay  d'Hilliers. 

ALA'NT  (Gk.  'AXavol,  Alanoi) .  Nomadic 
tribes  of  Eastern  origin  who  spread  over  Europe 
during  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire.  They 
probably  were  first  encountered  by  the  Romans 
when  Pompey,  in  the  Mithridatic  War,  led  an 
expedition  into  the  Caucasus.  In  276  A.D.  they 
were  checked  by  the  Emperor  Tacitus  in  their  at- 
tempt to  go  eastward  into  Persia.  The  Huna 
gave  them  a  severe  defeat  on  the  Tanals  (now 
Don)  in  375,  and  then  the  Alani  divided,  some 
going  east,  but  the  larger  portion  joining  their 
conquerors  in  an  onslaught  upon  the  Goths.  With 
the  vandals  and  Suevi  they  entered  Gaul  in  406, 
and  later  crossed  the  Pyrenees  and  founded  set- 
tlements in  Lusitania,  where  they  lived  for  some 
time  in  peace.  In  418  they  were  attacked  by 
the  Visigoths,  their  king  was  slain,  and  they 
became  subject  to  Gundenc,  king  of  the  Vandals, 
losing  completely  their  national  independence. 
Later  they  served  under  the  Visigothic  king, 
Theodoric,  but  they  sympathized  with  the  Huns, 
and  their  desertion  at  Chalons  (451)  came  near 
bringing  defeat  upon  the  Roman  army.  They 
were  mentioned  occasionally  in  later  times,  and 
seem  to  have  kept  their  independence  in  the  East 
after  the  sixth  century.  In  1221  Genghis  Khan 
defeated  them,  and  they  were  so  completely  sub- 
jugated in  1237  by  Batu  Khan  that  their  name 
disappeared  from  history. 

AXA'NTJS  AB  IN'STTLIS.  See  Alain  de 
Lille., 

AL-AILAP,  i\-&'Tii.    See  Araf. 

ALABC6n,  ft'Ur-kOn',  Hebnando  de. 
A  Spanish-American  navigator,  and  the  first 
European  to  ascend  the  Colorado  River.  On 
May  9,  1540,  he  sailed,  with  two  vessels,  from 
Acapulco,  with  instructions  from  the  Viceroy 
Mendoza  to  cooperate  with  the  expedition  under 
Vasquez  Coronado,  which  had  gone  in  search  of 
the  Seven  Cities  of  Cibola,  in  what  is  now  New 
Mexico.  Alarc6n  sailed  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf 
of  (California,  and  completed  the  explorations 
begun  by  Ulloa  in  the  preceding  year,  by  satis- 


fying himself  that  there  was  no  open  water  pas- 
sage between  the  Gulf  and  the  South  Sea  or  Pa- 
cific Ocean.  Subsequently  he  entered  the  Colorado 
River,  which  he  named  the  Buena  Guia.  With 
two  small  boats  he  ascended  the  river  for  a 
considerable  distance,  making  important  obser- 
vations of  the  natives.  On  the  second  voyage 
he  probably  proceeded  past  the  present  site  of 
Fort  Yuma.  He  learned  that  Ck>ronado  had 
reached  Cibola,  but  was  unable  to  communicate 
with  him.  A  map  drawn  by  Domingo  del  Cas- 
tillo, one  of  Alarc6n'8  pilots,  in  1541,  is  the  ear- 
liest detailed  representation  of  the  Gulf  and  the 
lower  course  of  the  river,  of  which  it  gives  a 
very  accurate  idea.  It  was  first  engraved  for 
the  Archbishop  Lorenzana  in  1770,  and  is  given 
in  facsimile  by  Winsor,  Narrative  and  Critical 
History  of  America  (Boston,  1886).  Consult 
Winship,  "Coronado,"  in  Reportg  of  Bureau  of 
Ethnology  (Washington,  1895). 

ALABC6n,  Peobo  Astonio  de  ( 1833-91 ) .  A 
modern  Spanish  novelist  and  statesman,  born  at 
Guadix,  in  Granada.  He  began  his  professional 
career  as  a  journalist,  and  wrote  for  the  Eco  del 
Oceidente  of  Cadiz,  and  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
revolution  in  1854  edited  for  a  time  a  radical 
satirical  paper.  El  Litigo.  But  he  soon  with- 
drew from  participation  in  politics  and  began  the 
series  of  short  stories  and  essays  which  after- 
ward were  collected  into  numerous  volumes,  such 
as  Cosas  que  fueron  (1871) ;  Amorea  y  amorios 
(1875);  Juicioa  literarioa  y  artisticos  (1883). 
His  share  in  the  Morocco  campaign  of  1859  bore 
fruit  in  his  Diario  de  un  testigo  de  la  guerra 
de  Africa  (1860),  a  chronicle  noteworthy  for  its 
vivid  picturesqueness  and  stirring  patriotism. 
For  many  years  after  this  he  took  an  active  part 
in  national  affairs,  and  served  successively  as 
deputy,  member  of  the  Coimcil  of  State,  and  am- 
bassador to  the  Porte.  Of  his  many  later  novels. 
El  cscdndalo  (1875),  written  in  defense  of  the 
Jesuits,  made  the  greatest  sensation  at  the  time, 
and  led  him  to  write  other  novels  with  religious 
themes:  El  ntno  de  la  bola  (1880),  and  La  pr6- 
diga  (1881).  But  their  fame  was  transitory, 
and  he  will  be  much  longer  remembered  for  his 
less  pretentious  stories  and  sketches,  his  Bis- 
torietas  nacionales,  and  his  El  somWcro  de  tres 
picas  (1874),  a  study  of  rustic  manners,  truly 
Spanish  in  its  atmosphere,  which  shows  Alarc6n 
at  his  best.  His  last  volume  was  a  brief  account 
of  his  works,  Historia  de  mis  libroa  (1884),  a 
sort  of  literary  testament. 

ALABC6n  Y  mendoza,  a'lnr-kOn'  fi  mte- 
do'thil.  Don  Juan  Rura  de  (M639).  A 
Spanish  dramatist  of  importance,  bom  !■ 
Tasco,  Mexico.  At  least  as  early  as  1622  he 
was  in  Spain,  where  he  was  appointed  pro- 
locutor to  the  royal  council  for  the  Indies, 
and  where  he  published,  in  1628,  a  volume  of 
eight  dramas.  He  added,  in  1635,  a  second  vol- 
ume, containing  twelve  others.  His  haughty 
remonstrance  against  the  inadequate  apprecia- 
tion of  his  merit  made  him  the  object  of  the 
often  boorish  ridicule  of  Lope  de  Vega,  Giingora, 
and  other  contemporary  poets.  Moreover,  many 
of  his  works  passed  current  under  the  names  of 
others,  by  whom  they  were  appropriated,  or  to 
whom  they  were  attributed.  Thus,  his  Verdad 
sospechosa  ("Truth  Suspected") ,  which  served  as 
prototype  for  the  lUentcur  Of  Corneille,  was  by 
the  latter  originally  referred  to  Lope  de  Vega.  In 
the  opinion  of  Ticknor:  "He  is  to  be  ranked  with. 
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the  veiy  best  Spanish  dramatists,  during  the 
best  period  of  the  national  theatre."  Of  his 
more  important  plays  may  further  be  mentioned : 
Las  paredes  oyen  ("Walls  Have  Ears")  and  El 
teaedor  de  Segovia  ("The  Weaver  of  Segovia"). 
The  b^t  edition  is  that  of  J.  E.  de  Hartzenbusch 
(Madrid,  1852;  Volume  XX.  of  the  Biblioteca 
de  Autoret  EspaAolea).  CJonsult:  Ticknor,  Ht«- 
<ory  of  Bpaniah  Literature  (New  York,  1849; 
sixth  American  edition,  Boston,  1888). 

ALAXD,  A'lSr',  Jga.n  Delfbin  (1816-88). 
A  French  violinist.  He  was  bom  at  Bayonne, 
March  8,  1815,  the  son  of  an  amateur  violinist; 
studied  in  Paris  under  Habeneck  and  Fetia,  and 
won  the  notice  of  Paganini  when  he  appeared  in 
concerts.  In  1840,  Alard  succeeded  Baillot  as 
first  violinist  to  the  king,  and  in  1843  became 
professor  of  the  violin  at  the  Paris  Conserva- 
toire, a  post  he  held  until  1875.  Sarasate  (q.v.) 
was  among  his  pupils.  He  was  a  representative 
of  the  mc^ern  French  school  of  violin  playing, 
composed  nocturnes,  duos,  etudes,  etc.,  for  the 
violin,  and  was  the  author  of  an  Ecole  du  violon, 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Conservatoire.  He 
died  in  Paris,  February  22,  1888. 

AI/ABIC  (Goth,  from  al,  all  +  reiks,  ruler). 
The  great  chieftain  of  the  Visigoths.  He  make? 
his  first  appearance  in  history  in  394  a.d.,  as 
leader  of  the  Gothic  auxiliaries  of  Theodosius  in 
his  war  with  Eugenius;  but  after  the  death  of 
the  former  he  took  advantage  of  the  dissensions 
and  weakness  that  prevailed  in  the  Eastern  Em- 
pire to  invade  (395)  Thrace,  Macedon,  Thessaly, 
and  lllyricum,  devastating  the  country  and 
threatening  Constantinople  itself.  Ruftnus,  the 
minister  of  Arcadius,  appears  to  have  sacrificed 
Greece  in  order  to  rescue  the  capital,  and  Athens 
was  obliged  to  secure  its  own  safety  by  ransom. 
Alaric  proceeded  to  plunder  and  devastate  the 
Peloponnesus,  but  was  interrupted  by  the  land- 
ing of  Stilicho  in  Elis  with  the  troops  of  the 
West.  Stilicho  endeavored  to  hem  in  the  (Joths 
on  the  Peneus,  but  Alaric  broke  through  his  lines 
and  escaped  with  his  booty  and  prisoners  to 
Ulyricum,  of  which  he  was  appointed  governor 
by  the  Emperor,  Arcadius,  who,  frightened  by 
his  successes,  hoped  by  conferring  this  dignity  on 
him  to  make  him  a  peaceful  subject  instead  of  a 
lawless  enemy  (396).  In  401  he  invaded  upper 
Italy,  and  Honorius,  the  Emperor  of  the  West, 
fled  from  Rome  to  the  more  strongly  fortified 
Ravenna.  On  the  way  to  Gaul,  in  402  or  403, 
Alaric  encountered  Stilicho  at  Pollentia  on  the 
Tanams ;  and  soon  after,  the  result  of  the  battle 
of  Verona  forced  him  to  retire  into  lllyricum. 
Through  the  mediation  of  Stilicho,  Alaric  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  Honorius,  according  to 
which  he  was  to  advance  into  Epirus,  and  thence 
attack  Arcadius  in  conjunction  with  the  troops 
of  Stilicho.  The  projected  expedition  did  not 
take  place,  yet  Alaric  demanded  indemnification 
for  having  undertaken  it,  and  Honorius,  by  the 
advice  of  Stilicho,  promised  him  4000  pounds 
of  gold.  When,  after  the  death  of  Stilicho  (q.v.) , 
Honorius  failed  to  fulfill  his  promise,  Alaric  ad- 
vanced with  an  army  and  invested  Rome,  which 
he  refused  to  leave  until  he  had  obtained  the 
promise  of  5000  pounds  of  gold  and  30,000  of 
silver.  But  neither  did  this  negotiation  produce 
any  satisfactory  result,  and  Alaric  again  be- 
sieged Rome  (409  A.D.).  Famine  soon  rendered 
it  necessary  that  .some  arrangement  should  be 
made,  and  in  order  to  do  it,  the  Senate  pro- 


claimed Attalus,  the  prefect  of  the  city,  emperor 
instead  of  Honorius.  But  Attalus  displayed  so 
little  discretion  that  Alaric  obliged  him  publicly 
to  abdicate.  The  renewed  negotiations  with 
Honorius  proved  equally  fruitless  with  the  form- 
er, and  Alaric  was  so  irritated  at  a  perfidious 
attempt  to  fall  upon  him  by  surprise  at  Ravenna 
that  he  advanced  on  Rome  for  the  third  time. 
His  victorious  army  entered  the  city  August  14, 
410,  and  continued  to  pillage  it  for  three  days, 
Alaric  strictly  forbidding  his  soldiers  to  dis- 
honor women  or  destroy  religious  buildings. 
When  Alaric  quitted  Rome  it  was  only  to  prose- 
cute the  conquest  of  Sicily  and  Africa.  The  oc- 
currence of  a  storm,  however,  which  his  ill- 
constructed  vessels  were  not  able  to  resist, 
obliged  him  to  abandon  the  project.  He  died 
before  the  close  of  the  year  at  Consentia^  (Cosen- 
za ) ,  in  Bruttium.  Legend  says  that  in  order 
that  his  body  might  not  be  discovered  by  the 
Romans  it  was  deposited  in  the  bed  of  the  river 
Busentinus,  which  was  temporarily  diverted 
from  its  course,  and  that  the  captives  who  had 
been  employed  in  the  work  were  put  to  death. 
Rome  and  all  Italy  celebrated  the  death  of  Alaric 
with  public  festivities.  Consult:  Hodgkin, /(a{y 
and  Her  Invaders  (Oxford,  1885)  ;  F.  A.  Grego- 
rovius.  History  of  Rome  in  the  Middle  Ages,  Eng- 
lish translation.  Volume  1.  (New  York,  1892) ; 
R.  Lanciani,  The  Destntctimt  of  Ancient  Rome 
(Boston,  1899). 

AI.ABIC  n.  King  of  the  Visigoths,  485- 
507.  He  succeeded  his  father,  Euric.  He  was  of 
a  peaceful  disposition,  and  wished  to  live  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  Franks.  His  dominions 
were  very  extensive.  Besides  Hispania  Tarra- 
conensis  and  Bietica,  he  possessed  nimierous  rich 
provinces  in  Gaul,  and  formed  an  alliance,  which 
still  further  increased  his  power,  with  Gonde- 
band  and  Theodoric,  the  latter  of  whom  was  his 
father-in-law  and  King  of  the  East  Goths.  At 
length,  however,  he  came  into  collision  with  the 
Prankish  monarch,  Clovis,  whose  cupidity  had 
been  excited  by  the  extent  and  fertility  of  the 
territories  over  which  Alaric  II.  ruled.  An  ex- 
cuse was  found  for  breaking  the  peace  which 
existed  between  the  two  nations  in  IJie  fact  that 
Alaric  II.  was  a  zealous  Arian.  This  circum- 
stance had  given  great  offense  to  many  of  his 
subjects,  who  were  orthodox  Catholics;  and  osten- 
sibly to  vindicate  the  true  doctrine,  the  newly 
converted  barbarian  Clovis  declared  war  against 
him.  The  result  was  fatal  to  Alaric  II.  He 
was  slain  by  the  hand  of  Clovis  himself  at 
Vouill^,  near  Poitiers,  and  his  forces  routed. 
Alaric  II.  is  said  to  have  been  indolent  and 
luxurious  in  his  youth ;  but  this  may  simply  im- 
ply that  he  was  not  fond  of  those  sanguinary 
pleasures  which  captivated  his  savage  contem- 
poraries. He  was  tolerant  in  his  religious  con- 
viction.s.  Though  an  Arian,  he  did  not  persecute 
the  Catholics.  He  enacted  several  useful  stat- 
utes, and  kept  a  watchful  eye  on  all  parts  of  his 
kingdom.  It  was  during  his  reign  that  the  Bre- 
viariiim  Alaricianum,  or  Breviary  of  Alaric  II. 
(q.v.),  was  drawn  up.  It  is  a  selection  of  im- 
perial statutes  and  writings  of  the  Roman  juris- 
consults. .Alaric  11.  sent  copies  of  it  to  all  his 
governors,  ordering  them  to  use  it  and  no  other. 
An  edition  of  it  was  published  by  HSnel  (Leipzig, 
1849). 

AliABH'  (Fr.  alarme,  It.  all'arme,  to  arms, 
from  Lat.  pi.  arma,  arms).    In  military  usage,  a 
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term  whicli  is  not  ao  important  now  as  formerly. 
Ong:ilially  an  alarm  was  signified  by  the  burnins 
of  a  beacon,  the  ringing  of  a  bell,  beating  of 
drxuns,  or  the  firing  of  a  gun.  Now,  in  moat 
instances,  an  alarm  is  transmitted  by  telegraph, 
telephone,  signal  lamps,  and  heliograph,  among 
other  devices.  In  military  camps,  army  posts  or 
barracks  there  is  generally  an  alarm  or  assem- 
bly post  arranged,  where  the  troops  may  assem- 
ble in  response  to  calls  of  sudden  emergency, 
such  as  fire,  riot,  or  other  unusual  occurrence. 

AIiABU.  A  self-acting  contrivance  employed 
to  call  attention  to  danger  or  accidents,  or  to 
arouse  persons  from  sleep.  The  common  alarm- 
clock  is  a  familiar  example  of  such  a  device, 
and  the  electric  burglar-alarm  is  another.  The 
simplest  and  most  common  arrangement  of  bur- 
glar-alarm consists  of  an  electric  bell  with  wires 
leading  to  all  parts  of  the  windows,  doors,  and 
other  parts  of  the  building  to  be  protected.  The 
terminals  of  these  wires  are  set  in  the  framing 
of  the  windows  and  doors,  so  that  if  they  are 
opened  the  action  prea.ses  springs  together  and 
rings  the  bell  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  by 
pressing  the  ordinary  push-button.  All  special 
kinds  of  alarms  for  house  protection  consist  of 
modifications  in  the  method  of  making  the  con- 
tact suitable  for  special  purposes,  such  as  laying 
sheets  of  tin  under  the  carpet  to  make  contact 
with  the  wires  when  the  carpet  is  stepped  upon. 
Means  are  also  generally  introduced  for  indicat- 
ing which  window  the  signal  comes  from.  This 
is  done  by  leading  the  wires  from  each  window 
separately  through  an  annunciator,  which  shows 
through  which  wire,  and  consequently  from  which 
window,  the  signal  came.  The  alarm  will  also 
sound  if  a  window  is  carelessly  left  open.  The  en- 
tire wiring  of  houses  is  also  frequently  connected 
with  the  police  station  by  wire,  so  that  it  is 
notified  of  any  tampering  with  the  house  in  the 
absence  of  its  occupant.  Bank  vaults  and  safes 
are  also  protected  by  numerous  complicated 
mechanical  and  electrical  devices  which  in- 
stantly give  an  alarm  to  watchmen  or  police 
ofRcers  of  any  disturbance  due  to  tampering  or 
attempted  burglary.  Automatic  fire  alarms  are 
made  m  a  variety  of  forms.  A  frequent  arrange- 
ment consists  of  a  string  supporting  a  weight 
whose  fall  sets  in  operation  a  train  of  mechan- 
ism which  sounds  a  bell  alarm.  The  weight  is 
caused  to  fall  by  the  burning  of  the  supporting 
string.  (See  FiRE  Alarms.)  In  steam  boilers 
an  alarm  check  valve,  operating  under  the  pres- 
sure of  steam,  is  employed  to  give  the  alarm  when 
the  injector  ceases  to  work,  or  when  the  water 
falls  below  the  point  of  safety.  In  locomotive 
boilers  a  fusible  plug  is  set  into  the  crown  sheet 
over  the  firebox;  this  plug  remains  intact  as 
long  as  water  covers  the  crown  sheet,  but  melts 
should  it  become  dry,  allowing  the  steam  to  es- 
cape into  the  firebox  and  warn  the  engineer  of 
the  danger.  Telegraph  and  telephone  lines  usu- 
ally have  some  arrangement  by  which  a  break 
in  the  wires  is  indicated  by  a  bell  alarm.  Fog 
bells,  fog  whistles,  and  whistling  buoys  are  forms 
of  alarms,  and  there  are  a  great  variety  of  other 
forms,  such  as  alarm  compasses,  which  are  con- 
trived to  sound  an  alarm  when  the  vessel  de- 
viates from  its  course;  alarm  funnels  contrived 
to  ring  a  bell  when  the  liquid  has  reached  a  cer- 
tain height  in  a  cask  which  is  being  filled,  and 
typewriter  alarm  bells  which  ring  as  the  end  of 
the  line  being  written  is  approached. 


AX'ABOa>IAS'.  A  term  derived  from  the 
Alarodii  of  the  classical  geographers  and  Herod- 
otus, applied  by  Sa^rce  and  some  other  ethnogra- 
phers and  philologist*  to  the  linguistic  stock 
represented  especially  by  the  Georgian  among 
the  numerous  languages  of  the  region  of  the  Cau- 
casus. The  Alarodii  dwelt  about  Mount  Ararat, 
and  are  supposed  by  some  to  be  identical  with 
the  Urartu  of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions. 

ALARY,  k'Wr^.  Jules  (1814-91).  A 
French  dramatic  composer.  He  was  bom  at 
Mantua.  Italy,  of  French  parentage,  and  was 
educated  at  the  Milan  Conservatory.  After  fre- 
quent tours  through  Europe  he  became  estab- 
lished at  Paris  as  musical  director  at  the  Thea- 
tre des  Italiens.  Among  his  principal  works  are: 
Rotamonda,  an  opera  (Teatro  de  la  Pergola, 
Florence,  1840) ;  La  redemption,  an  oratorio 
(Paris,  1851);  Sardanapale,  an  opera  (St.  Pe- 
tersburg, 1862)  ;  La  void  humaine  (Rf^al  Op- 
&ra,  Paris,  1861)  ;  Loeanda  Qratit,  opera-bouffe 
(Theatre  des  lUliens,  1866). 

AIiAS,  Alas',  Leopoldo  ( 1862-lMl ) .  A  Span- 
ish journalist  and  novelist,  and  professor  of  law 
at  the  University  of  Oviedo.  As  a  critic,  he  was 
noted  for  his  intolerance  of  pretense  and  medi- 
ocrity, and  for  the  fearlessness  with  which  he 
spoke  his  mind  regarding  men  of  established 
reputation.  As  a  novelist,  be  produced  an  imim- 
portant  work,  8u  Unioo  hijo,  a  volume  of  short 
stories  called  Fipa,  and  one  serious  novel,  La  r«- 
gcnia,  an  analj'tical  study  of  criminal  passion, 
revealing  a  rare  subtlety  of  observation.  He  was 
the  author  of  a  drama,  Teresa.  His  knowledge  of 
European  literature  was  extensive.  In  journal- 
ism he  was  best  known  under  the  pseudonym  of 
Clarin. 

AI<AS'CAKS.  A  designation  of  foreign 
Protestants  in  London  in  the  time  of  Edward  VI. 
from  the  name  of  John  a  Lasco  (or  Laski),  a 
Polish  reformer  and  refugee,  who,  in  1550,  was 
appointed  by  the  King  as  superintendent  of  the 
foreign  congregation  there. 

AXAS'CO.  In  Scott's  Kenihcorth  (<^.v.),  an 
astrologer,  also  known  as  Dr.  Demetrius  Do- 
boobie,  who  aids  the  evil  designs  of  Richard 
Varney  against  Amy  Bobsart. 

A.  LASCO,  ft  iBs'kO,  JouAKsns,  or  Jan  Laski 
(1409-1560).  A  Polish  nobleman  and  traveler, 
born  in  Warsaw.  He  imbibed  the  doctrines  of 
Zwingli  at  ZQrich.  He  also  knew  Erasmus,  who 
esteemed  him  hii^hly,  and  in  his  will  provided 
for  the  sale  of  his  library  to  him.  He  returned 
to  Poland,  1526.  but  left  in  1536.  on  his  declara> 
tion  of  Protestantism,  and  went  to  Frisia.  There 
he  preached  Protestantism,  but,  anticipating  per- 
secution,he  went  to  London.on  Cranmer's  invita- 
tion, and  became  superintendent  of  the  congre- 
gation of  the  foreign  Protestant  exiles.  On  the 
accession  of  Mary,  in  1553,  he  and  all  his  congre- 
gation were  banished.  In  1556,  he  returned  to 
Poland,  where  he  died,  at  Pirchow,  January  13, 
1560.  He  wrote  many  treatises,  and  was  one 
of  the  eighteen  divines  who  prepared  the  Polish 
version  of  the  Bible.  For  his  biography,  con- 
sult H.  Dalton   (London,  1886). 

ALASHEHB,  Ula-shenr'  (Turk.  Mottled 
City).  A  city  in  the  Turkish  vilayet  of  Aidin, 
or  Smyrna,  lying  about  75  miles  east  by  south  of 
Smyrna,  on  the  northern  slope  of  Mount  Tmolus 
(Miap:  Turkey  in  Asia,  C  3).    It  is  surrounded 
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by  a  partly  ruined  wall,  and  contains  eight 
mosques  and  five  Greek  churches.  Remains  of 
ancient  sculpture  are  to  be  found.  Alashehr  is 
connected  by  rail  with  Manissu,  and  is  the  seat 
of  a  Greek  archbishop.  The  population  is  esti- 
mated at  about  20,000.  Alasnenr  was  founded 
by  Attalus  Philadelphus,  King  of  Pergamos, 
about  200  B.O.,  and  is  supposed  to  be  one  of 
the  "seven  churches  of  Asia"  mentioned  in  the 
Apocalypse. 

ATiASKA.  The  largest  outl^ng  possession  of 
the  United  States,  forming  a  jutting  land  mass 
at  the  northwestern  extremity  of  North  America. 
According  to  measurements  taken  in  1906  its 
total  area  is  586,400  square  miles.  The  territory 
ceded  by  Russia  in  1867  (see  Histobt),  and 
known  up  to  that  time  as  Russian  America,  was 
called  'Alaska  by  William  H.  Seward,  this  being 
a  corruption  of  the  Aleut  word  alak'-shak  or 
al-ay'ek-sa,  meaning  a  great  country  or  conti- 
nent. It  is  boiuded  on  the  north  by  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  on  the  west  by  the  Arctic  Ocean,  Bering 
Strait,  and  Bering  Sea,  on  the  south  and  south- 
west by  the  Gulf  of  Alaska,  and  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  on  the  east  by  Canada  ( Yukon  Territory  and 
British  Columbia).  The  eastern  botmdary  from 
the  Arctic  Ocean  to  Mount  St.  Elias  (a  distance 
of  650  miles)  is  the  Hist  meridian;  thence 
southwestward  to  Portland  Canal  it  is  a  sinuous 
line  ( see  BotmoABT  Dibfute  )  about  660  miles  in 
length.  Alaska  extends  from  129°  68'  west  to 
172°  22'  east  longitude,  and  from  51°  to  71° 
25'  north  latitude.  It  falls  between  about  the 
same  parallels  as  Sweden,  and  Juneau,  its  capi- 
tal, is  in  about  the  latitude  of  Edinburgh. 
The  meridian  reached  by  the  westernmost  of  the 
Aleutian  Islands  passes  near  the  New  Hebrides 
Islands  and  through  New  2tealand.  Cape  Prince 
of  Wales,  the  most  westerly  point  of  the  main- 
land, is  nearly  as  far  west  as  the  Samoan  Islands. 

ToPOOBAPHT.  The  main  mass  of  Alaska  is 
nearly  rectangular,  carved  out  from  the  conti- 
nent by  Mackenzie  Bay  on  the  north  and  the  Gulf 
of  Alaska  on  the  south.  An  extension  to  the 
southeast  is  furnished  by  a  panhandle — usually 
called  Southeastern  Alaska — end  another  to  the 
southwest  by  the  Alaska  Peninsula  and  the  Aleu- 
tian Islands.  The  latter,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Commander  Islands  of  Siberia,  forms  a  broken 
barrier  between  Bering  Sea  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  East  of  this,  and  parallel  to  it,  lies  the 
Kenai  Peninsula,  bounded  by  Cook  Inlet  on  the 
west  and  Prince  William  Sound  on  the  east.  The 
Seward  Peninsula  extends  westward  from  Central 
Alaska,  and  with  the  Chuckchee  Peninsula  of 
Siberia,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  Bering 
Strait,  only  54  miles  wide,  divides  Bering  Sea 
from  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  coast  line  of  the 
territory  is  of  two  distinct  types.  Northward 
from  the  Alaska  Peninsula  shallow  water  condi- 
tions prevail,  the  coast  line  is  regpilar,  and  the 
land  slopes  gently  from  the  shore.  Eastward  and 
southward  the  shores  are  usually  abrupt,  deep 
water  is  found  near  the  land,  and  there  are  many 
embayments  and  islands.  The  largest  of  these 
islands  is  Kodiak,  which  with  adjacent  islands 
forms  a  southwestern  extension  of  the  Kenai 
Peninsula.  Southeastern  Alaska  embraces  a 
narrow  strip  of  mainland  and  the  Alexander  Ar- 
chipelago, which  fringes  the  coast  for  some  300 
miles.  The  largest  islands  are  Chichagof,  Bar- 
anof.  Admiralty,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Revilla- 
gigedo.  The  many  s(raits,  fiords,  and  canals  of 
IMs  part  of  the  Territory,  together  with  the 
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rugged  mountains  of  the  mainland,  have  made 
its  scenery  world-famous. 

Alaska  is  divisible  into  four  geographic  prov- 
inces, which  named  from  south  to  north  are:  the 
Pacific  Mountain  system,  the  Central  Plateau 
region,  the  Rocky  Mountain  system,  and  the 
Arctic  slope  region.  ( 1 )  The  Pacific  Mountain 
system  is  a  rugged  highland  belt  50  to  200  miles 
wide,  skirting  the  southern  shore  line.  It  com- 
prises four  distinct  ranges, — the  Coast,  the  St. 
Elias,  the  Aleutian  and  the  Alaska, — ^and  in- 
cludes several  large  basins,  notably  those  of  the 
Copper  and  Sushitna  rivers.  The  Coast  Range 
stretches  through  Southeastern  Alaska.  It  is 
5,000  to  8,000  feet  in  height  and  50  to  80  miles 
in  width.  From  its  northern  part  many  glaciers 
discbarge  into  the  sea.  The  St.  Elias  Range  ex- 
tends northwestward  from  Cross  Sound,  bends 
westward  near  the  mouth  of  Copper  River,  and 
near  the  head  of  Prince  William  Sound  (long. 
147°)  turns  sharply  southwestward  and  merges 
in  the  highlands  of  the  'Kenai  Peninsula.  Much 
of  the  seaward  slope  is  covered  by  glacial  ice. 
Near  longitude  142  °  the  chain  is  parted  by  the 
valley  of  the  Chitina  River  into  divergent  ran^s. 
The  southern,  called  the  Chugach  Mountains, 
(8,000 — 10,000  feet  high),  continues  the  main 
range  across  the  head  of  Prince  William  Sound. 
The  northern,  called  the  Nutzotin  Mountains 
(7,000 — 10,000  feet  high),  stretches  westward 
and  forms  a  connecting  link  between  the  St.  Elias 
and  Alaskan  ranges.  Between  these  two  forks  is 
a  group  of  volcanic  peaks  called  the  Wrangell 
Mountains,  of  which  Mount  Sanford  ( 16,200  feet) 
is  the  highest.  The  St.  Elias  range  varies  in 
width  from  60  miles  near  Cross  Sound  to  nearly 
100  miles  near  Mount  St.  Elias,  and  then  to  less 
than  20  miles  in  the  Kenai  Peninsula.  Near  Cross 
Soimd  some  peaks  rise  abruptly  from  tidewater 
to  over  16,000  feet.  Westward  the  range  increases 
in  height  and  complexity,  culminating  in  Mount 
St.  Elias  (18,024  feet)  and  Mount  Logan  (10,600 
feet).  The  former  marks  the  international 
boundary,  the  latter  lies  in  Canadian  territory. 
The  Aleutian  Range  forms  the  backbone  of  the 
Alaska  Peninsula.  It  rises  directly  from  the 
sea  near  the  southwestern  extremity  of  the  pen- 
insula, and  skirts  the  Pacific  shore  as  far  as  the 
entrance  to  Cook  Inlet.  At  this  point  a  broad 
lowland  intervenes  and  throws  the  axis  to  the 
west;  the  range  (here  sometimes  called  the  Chig- , 
mit  Mountains)  continues  northward  to  about 
latitude  61°,  and  there  falls  off  abruptlv  to  a 
lowland.  The  range  is  widest  near  latitude  58o, 
— northward  from  which  it  rapidly  narrows. 
The  Alaska  Range  extends  northeastward  from  the 
vicinity  of  Lake  Clark  and  sweeps  around  the 
great  Sushitna  and  Copper  river  basins,  forming 
the  water-shed  between  the  Pacific  drainage  on  the 
south  and  east  and  the  Kuskokwim  and  Yukon 
waters  on  the  north  and  west.  It  averages  60 
to  60  miles  in  width.  Its  southern  end  has  been 
little  explored,  but  probably  has  no  peaks  higher 
than  6.000  or  6,000  feet.  Toward  the  north  the 
relief  increases:  Mount  Spurr  measures  10,500 
feet.  Mount  Russell  11,300  feet,  and  Mount  Dall 
9,000  feet.  Mount  McKinley  (lat.  62°  30, 
according  to  measurements  taken  in  1905, 
reaches  20,300  feet,  the  highest  on  the  continent ; 
and  Mount  Foraker,  14  miles  to  the  south, 
17,000  feet.  These  two  though  visible  from  Cook 
Inlet  and  known  to  whites  for  more  than  100 
years,  were  not  indicated  on  maps  until  1898. 
Mount   McKinley   was   known   to    Russians   as 
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'Bulahaia'  and  to  the  natives  of  Cook  Inlet  as 
Traleyka.'  Both  names  signify  high  or  big 
mountain.  In  1895  it  was  named  Motmt  Mc- 
Kinley  by  W.  A.  Dickey,  who  ascended  the 
Sushitna  River  and  called  attention  to  its  tre- 
mendous height.  In  1898  George  H.  Eldredge  and 
Robert  Muldrow,  of  the  United  States  Geologi- 
cal Survey,  determined  its  position  and  altitude; 
and  the  following  year  Lieut.  Joseph  S.  Herron, 
U.S.A.,  named  the  second  high  peak  Mount 
Foraker.  In  1902  a  more  extended  exploration 
of  the  range  was  made  by  Alfred  H.  Brooks  and 
D.  L.  Reabum,  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  who  were  the  first  white  men  to  reach 
the  base  of  Mount  McKinley.  The  eastern  end 
of  the  Alaskan  Range  is  of  lesser  altitude,  Mount 
Hayes  (15,000  feet)  and  Mount  Kimball  (10,000 
feet)  being  the  highest  peaks. 

(2)  East  and  north  of  the  Pacific  Mountains 
is  the  Central  Plateau  region,  200  miles  wide, 
corresponding  with  the  Great  Basin  region  of 
the  western  United  States.     Though  formerly  a 

?Iateau,  this  region  has  changed  in  character, 
he  rivers  have  trenched  broad  channels  through 
it,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  rolling  upland 
with  summits  of  uniform  level.  The  plain  of 
these  summits  is  4000  feet  at  the  international 
boundary,  and  falls  off  gradually  to  1000  feet 
near  Bering  Sea. 

(3)  The  Rocky  Mountain  system  of  North 
America  continues  northwestward  nearly  to  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  then  turns  almost  at  right  angles, 
crosses  the  international  boundary  in  about  lati- 
tude 68°,  and  stretches  across  northern  Alaska, 
finally  dying  out  before  it  reaches  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  It  enters  Alaska  as  a  mountainous  belt 
over  100  miles  wide,  consisting  of  several  more 
or  less  distinct  ranges  separated  by  broad,  low 
raps  and  containing  peaks  7000  to  8000  feet  high. 
The  western  extension,  known  as  the  Endicott 
Mountains,  is  little  known,  but  appears  to  com- 
prise two  or  more  ranges  4000  to  6000  feet  in 
neight. 

(4)  The  Arctic  Slope  region  begins  as  a 
slightly  elevated  plateau,  dissected  and  more  or 
less  rolling,  which  slopes  to  the  north  from  the 
foothills  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  This  plateau 
terminates  abruptly  in  a  scarp,  from  which  a 
featureless  coastal  plain,  of  varying  width, 
stretches  to  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

About  one-fifth  of  the  drainage  of  Alaska  is 
toward  the  Pacific  Ocean,  nearly  one-half  toward 
Bering  Sea,  and  the  rest  toward  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
The  Pacific  drainage  embraces  two  classes  of 
rivers;  first,  those  which  rise  among  the  coastal 
mountains;  and  second,  those  which  traverse  the 
mountains  on  their  way  to  the  sea.  Of  the  first 
the  Sushitna  and  Copper,  and  of  the  second  the 
Alsek,  Taku,  and  Stikine  are  the  most  prominent 
examples.  The  Yukon  (5th  in  size  of  North  Amer- 
ican rivers)  is  the  master  stream  and  its  basin 
practically  comprises  the  Central  Plateau  prov- 
ince. With  its  longest  tributary  (the  Yukon  is 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  Pelly  and  Lewes)  it 
is  about  2400  miles  in  length,  and  its  discharge 
at  low  water  is  about  5(>0,000  cubic  feet  per 
second.  Other  chief  tributaries  of  the  Yukon  are 
the  White,  the  Porcupine,  the  Tanana,  and  the 
Koyukuk.  The  headwaters  of  the  Lewes  are  but 
25  miles  from  the  coast  at  Lynn  Canal.  Two 
passes,  the  Chilkoot  (3100  feet)  and  the  White 
(2800  feet),  break  the  Coast  Range  at  the 
head  of  Lynn  Canal  and  afford  routes  into  the 


interior,  which  were  used  by  thousands  of  gold 
seekers  during  the  Klondike  excitement  of  1897 
and  1898.  A  railway  over  the  White  Pass  now 
connects  tidewater  with  navigable  waters  on  the 
Lewes  River.  The  Kuskokwim  River,  second  in 
size  to  the  Yukon,  empties  into  Bering  Sea.  Its 
length  is  about  1200  miles,  and  it  has  many  un- 
explored tributaries.  The  Arctic  drainage  in- 
cludes the  Selawik,  Kobuk,  and  Noatak  rivers, 
flowing  westward  into  Kotzebue  Sound;  and  the 
Meade,  Chipp,  and  Colville  rivers,  flowing  north- 
ward into  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

Climate.  The  range  of  climate  in  Alaska  is 
greater  than  that  from  Florida  to  Maine.  Only  the 
northern  third  of  the  Territory  can  be  said  to  have 
a  distinctly  arctic  climate,  while  the  southern 
seaboard  is  made  comparatively  temperate  by  the 
warm  waters  and  winds  of  the  Paciflc.  The  rec- 
ords at  Sitka  in  southeastern  Alaska  show  for 
August,  the  hottest  month,  a  range  of  35°  to 
87°  F.;  and  for  Februa^,  the  coldest  month, 
a  range  of  3°  to  54o  F.  The  mean  annual  tem- 
perature is  43°  F.,  about  the  same  as  that  of 
Christiania,  Norway.  At  Fort  Tongass,  the  ex- 
treme southeastern  point  of  the  Territory,  the 
records  indicate  a  mean  annual  temperature  of 
48  o.  In  southeastern  Alaska  frosts  occur  from 
October  to  April.  The  s-owfall  is  light  at  sea 
level,  but  heavy  in  the  mountains.  The  moist 
winds  of  the  Paciflc  precipitate  their  waters  along 
the  coastal  zone  in  a  rainfall  varying  from  about 
130  inches  at  Fort  Tongass  to  84  inches  at 
Juneau.  April  and  July  are  the  driest  months. 
Between  Cross  Sound  and  Cook  Inlet  the  rain- 
fall is  somewhat  less,  as  is  also  the  mean  annual 
temperature.  But  few  climatic  observations  have 
been  made  in  the  Copper  River  basin,  but  it  is 
known  to  be  drier  and  colder  than  on  the  coast. 
Extreme  temperatures  of  94°  F.  in  August,  and 
—  53°  F.  in  December  have  been  recorded.  The 
snowfall  is  2  to  4  feet.  Frosts  occur  throughout 
the  year,  but  are  rare  in  June,  July,  and  the 
early  part  of  August.  Valdes  on  Prince  William 
Sound  has  a  summer  temperature  5°  colder  and 
a  winter  temperature  10°  colder  than  Sitka,  and 
probably  50  per  cent,  less  rainfall,  with  a  snow- 
fall of  7  to  8  feet.  Cook  Inlet  and  the  adjacent 
region  to  the  north  have  bright,  clear  weather  in 
summer  and  cold  winters.  The  extremes  of  tem- 
perature at  Kenai  (east  side  of  Cook  Inlet)  are 
82°  F.  in  July,  and  —43°  F.  in  December,  with  a 
precipitation  of  about  17  inches.  The  Alaska 
Peninsula  and  Aleutian  Island  region  has  a  dim- 
ate  similar  to  that  of  northern  Scotland,  with  a 
rainfall  varying  from  24  to  48  inches  and  a  mean 
annual  temperature  of  about  40°.  The  Bering 
Sea  coastal  province  has  a  rainfall  varying  from 
33  inches  at  Bristol  Bay  to  18  inches  at  St. 
Michael.  At  St.  Michael  the  mean  annual  temper- 
ature is  26°  and  frosts  occur  from  September  to 
June.  The  northern  half  of  Bering  Sea  is  frozen 
from  November  until  April,  but  St.  Michael  har- 
bor is  closed  from  the  end  of  September  until  the 
middle  of  June.  At  Nome  and  in  the  Seward 
Peninsula,  June  and  July  are  often  dry  and 
clear,  but  the  rains  usually  begin  in  the  middle 
of  August,  often  accompanied  by  high  winds,  and 
stormy  weather  prevails  until  snow  comes  early 
in  October.  The  Arctic  Coast  of  Alaska  has  a 
precipitation  of  about  8  inches.  The  extremes  of 
temperature  are — 65°  F.  and  80°  F.;  the  mean 
is  less  than  8°.  The  Arctic  Ocean  is  usually 
locked  in  ice  from  early  in  (September  until  July.. 
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The  climate  of  the  interior  is  continental  in  char- 
acter: 8emi-arid  with  great  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold.  From  Bering  Sea  inland  the  humidity 
gradually  decreases,  until  at  the  international 
boundary  the  annual  precipitation  is  less  than 
10  inches.  Here  extremes  of  temperature  of 
90°  F.  in  summer  and  — ?6o  F.  in  winter  have 
been  recorded.  The  mean  annual  temperature  at 
Eagle  is  about  21  o  F.  Frosts  occur  throughout 
the  year  but  are  rare  between  the  middle  of  June 
and  the  middle  of  July.  Snowfall  aggregates  2 
to  3  feet.  The  Yukon  breaks  about  the  middle 
of  May  and  closes  early  in  November,  but  on 
account  of  running  ice  is  usually  navigable  only 
from  June  1st  to  September  20th. 

Fatjsa.  Among  the  large  animals  of  Alaska 
the  most  important  are  bear,  moose,  caribou, 
sheep,  goats,  and  deer.  Deer  are  found  in  abun- 
dance in  southeastern  Alaska  and  the  adjacent 
islands,  but  not  elsewhere.  Goats  occur  only 
in  the  higher  ranges  of  the  Pacific  seaboard,  but 
the  white  sheep  (bighorn)  is  found  throughout 
the  higher  parts  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  system. 
At  least  two  varieties  of  the  caribou  are  met 
with:  the  larger,  called  the  woodland  caribou, 
is  abundant  in  the  timbered  regions  of  the  inte- 
rior; while  the  smaller,  known  as  the  wild  rein- 
deer, or  barren  ground  caribou,  meanders  in 
large  herds  over  the  timberless  northern  areas. 
Moose,  though  formerly  abundant  in  the  tim- 
bered valleys,  are  becoming  scarce  in  localities 
visited  by  white  men.  Black  bear  are  widely 
distributed  in  the  coast  and  inland  regions,  but 
are  not  found  in  the  barren  grounds.  The  true 
grizzly  probably  occurs  only  in  the  coastal  strip 
of  the  Panhandle.  There  are  many  varieties  of 
brown  bear,  the  largest  of  which  is  the  so-called 
Kodiak  bear,  which  is  found  on  the  island  of  the 
same  name.  A  closely  allied  variety,  the  Alaska 
brown  bear,  is  foimd  on  adjacent  parts  of  the 
mainland.  Smaller  varieties  are  found  in  the 
barren  grounds.  The  white  polar  bear  is  indige- 
nous only  in  the  extreme  north,  but  occasionally 
one  is  carried  through  the  straits  into  Bering 
Sea.  Of  the  smaller  fur-bearing  animals  there 
are  wolves,  wolverines,  foxes,  beavers,  muskrats, 
otters,  mink,  weasels  (ermine),  and  sable.  Many 
of  the  birds  of  the  temperate  zone  are  found  in 
Alflska  during  the  summer  months.  The  ptar- 
migan occurs  throughout  the  territory,  ana  the 
raven  and  eagle  are  plentiful  in  southeastern 
Alaska.  Reptiles  and  amphibians  are  scarce,  but 
there  is  a  great  variety  of  insect  life,  among 
which  the  mosquito  is  most  conspicuous  through- 
out the  Territory.  The  marine  mammals  include 
whales  (several  varieties),  porpoises,  walrus, 
sea  lion,  hair  and  fur  seal,  and  sea  otter;  but 
the  last-named  is  nearly  extinct.  Fish  occur  in 
great  variety  and  abundance.  The  salmon,  white 
fish,  and  Arctic  trout  are  the  most  plentiful  and 
widely  distributed. 

FiiOBA.  In  the  distribution  of  vegetable  life 
three  broad  subdivisions  can  be  recognized:  the 
Pacific  coastal  province,  the  inland  province,  and 
the  tundra  province.  The  first  is  heavily  forested 
as  far  west  as  Cook  Inlet;  the  second  has  a 
sparser  growth  of  timber,  confined  chiefly  to  the 
lowlands ;  while  the  third  is  bare  of  all  trees,  ex- 
cept stunted  willows  along  the  water  courses. 
Luxuriant  forests  cover  the  humid  and  even- 
tempered  region  of  southeastern  Alaska  and 
stretch  westward  as  far  as  Prince  William  Sound. 
Hemlock  and  Sitka  spruce  are  the  dominating 


varieties,  the  former  extending  as  far  westward  as 
Kodiak  Island,  the  latter  to  Prince  William 
Sound.  Of  the  deciduous  trees  cottonwood,  alder, 
and  willow  are  the  most  abundant.  The  devil's 
club  is  abundant  throughout  the  coastal  belt, 
reaching  a  height  of  8  or  10  feet  on  Prince  of 
Wales  Island,  but  only  2  or  3  feet  on  Cook  Inlet. 
The  valuable  red  cedar  is  found  as  far  north  as 
Prince  of  Wales  Island,  but  is  not  abundant.  The 
yellow  cedar  is  more  plentiful  as  far  west  as 
Yakutat  Bay.  The  upper  limit  of  timber,  about 
4000  feet  at  Dixon  Entrance,  decreases  to  the 
north  and  is  less  than  2000  feet  on  Prince  Wil- 
liam Sound.  Hemlock,  spruce,  and  cedar  trees 
occur  as  large  as  6  feet  or  more  in  diameter,  and 
find  extensive  local  use,  though  the  law  prohibits 
exportation  of  lumber.  The  local  sawmills  fur- 
nish lumber  for  building  and  mining  purposes, 
and  for  boxes  used  in  shipping  salmon.  Afognak 
and  Prince  of  Wales  islands  nave  been  set  aside 
as  forest  reserves.  The  high  mountain  barrier 
has  generally  prevented  intermingling  of  the 
coastal  and  interior  species.  Spruce  (black  and 
white)  predominates  m  the  interior,  but  poplar, 
aspen,  white  birch,  and  alder  are  also  common, 
lu  the  lower  Tanana  valley  tamarack  has  been 
found.  Near  the  international  boundary  the 
timber  line  is  about  3000  feet  above  the  sea,  but 
along  the  northern  tributaries  of  the  Yukon  and 
the  rivers  fiowing  into  Kotzebue  Sound  falls  to 
less  than  1000  feet.  Heavy  forest  growth  is 
confined  to  the  valley  fioors,  often  to  a  narrow 
fringe  along  the  water  courses.  On  the  Yukon 
and  some  of  its  larger  tributaries  spruce  trees  2 
feet  or  more  at  the  butt  are  occasionally  found, 
but  as  a  rule  the  maximum  diameter  is  16  to  18 
inches.  The  interior  forests,  if  preserved,  will 
yield  ample  supply  for  local  use,  but  the  arid 
conditions  and  the  carelessness  of  both  natives 
and  whites  have  caused  much  destruction  by  for- 
est fires.  The  third  province,  the  tundra,  em- 
braces the  coastal  region  northward  from  the 
Aleutian  Islands  (which  are  themselves  timber- 
less)  to  Point  Barrow  and  eastward  to  the  inter- 
national boundary.  The  surface  is  covered  with 
moss  and  herbaceous  plants,  with  a  little  fine 
shrubbery,  and  fringes  of  stunted  willow  along 
the  water  courses.  The  only  break  in  this  tree- 
less belt  is  on  the  North  shore  of  Norton  Sound, 
where  some  spruce  forests  occur.  Throughout 
Alaska  the  abundance  and  variety  of  wild  fiowers 
are  striking.  Many  of  these  are  kindred  to  species 
common  in  the  United  States.  Grasses  are  very 
abundant  in  the  Cook  Inlet,  Copper  River,  and 
Yukon  River  regions,  and  are  also  found  in  shel- 
tered parts  of  the  tundra  region. 

Geology  and  Mineeal  Resources.  Some 
gneisses  and  schists  (ArchteanT)  which  occur  in 
the  Yukon  basin  are  the  oldest  rocks  of  Alaska. 
The  next  higher  horizon  embraces  a  great  com- 
plex of  altered  sediments  with  many  igneous 
rocks,  which  are  in  part  Ordovician,  Silurian, 
and  Devonian.  These  form  a  broad  belt  stretclj- 
ing  between  the  Yukon  and  the  Tanana,  and  the 
same  terrain  is  probably  represented  in  the 
Seward  Peninsula  and  in  the  Panhandle.  De- 
vonian, Carboniferous,  Triassic,  Jurassic,  _  and 
Cretaceous  beds  have  been  found  widely  distri- 
buted. The  Tertiary  is  represented  by  coal- 
bearing  beds  which  occur  in  the  Pacific,  interior, 
and  Arctic  provinces.  Extensive  sheets  of  recent 
gravels,  sands,  and  silts  mantle  much  of  the  Ter- 
ritory.   The  Coast  Range  of  southeastern  Alaska, 
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is  made  up  almost  entirely  of  granite.  Exten- 
sive volcanic  ejecta  occur  in  the  Copper  River 
basin,  the  Alaska  Peninsula,  and  the  Aleutian 
Islands.  There  are  active  volcanoes  in  all  three 
of  these  districts.  The  mountain  ranges  through- 
out Alaska  are  the  results  of  erosion  in  areas  of 
very  recent  uplift.  During  the  glacial  period  the 
Panhandle,  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the 
higher  peaks,  was  buried  in  ice,  which  channelled 
out  the  valleys  now  remaining  as  fiords.  The 
same  ice  cap  stretched  inland  over  the  Coast 
Range  and  extended  northwestward  down  the 
valleys  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Yukon  to  about 
latitude  62o.  During  this  period  the  St.  Elias, 
Alaska,  Aleutian,  and  Endicott  mountains  were 
centres  of  ice  accumulation,  which  did  not,  how- 
ever, extend  far  into  the  adjacent  lowlands.  The 
fast  disappearing  remnants  of  these  former  ice 
sheets  are  the  glaciers  of  the  Pacific  ranges. 
During  the  maximum  extension  of  the  ice  it  cov- 
ered less  than  one-fifth  of  Alaska.  The  areas  now 
covered  by  ice  and  perpetual  snow  aggregate  less 
than  20,000  square  miles.  The  developed  mineral 
resources  include  gold  (placer  and  lode),  silver, 
copper,  coal,  gypsum,  marble,  and  mineral  water. 
Of  prospective  value  are  the  deposits  of  lead, 
zinc,  iron,  tin,  and  possibly  petroleum  and  mer- 
cury. The  highly  altered  rocks  of  the  Panhandle 
are  the  locus  of  most  of  the  auriferous  lode  min- 
ing and  also  contain  some  placer  gold,  silver,  and 
copper.  This  belt  appears  to  be  continued  in  the 
Prince  William  Sound  and  Kenai  Peninsula  re- 
^on,  where  it  carries  gold  and  copper,  llie 
inland  placer-bearing  districts  (including  Forty- 
mile,  Fairbanks,  etc.)  lie  in  another  belt  of  highly 
altered  rocks,  which  also  appears  to  crop  out  in 
the  Seward  Peninsula,  where  rich  placers  have 
been  found.  Copper-bearing  rocks  occur  both  on 
the  north  and  south  slopes  of  the  Wrangell  Moun- 
tains. The  coal-bearing  area  of  Alaska  is  at 
least  20,000  square  miles.  Coal  has  been  found 
in  four  different  horizons:  in  the  Carboniferous 
and  Jurassic  near  Cape  Lisbume,  and  in  the 
Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  of  the  Yukon  and  Paci- 
fic coast  regions.  The  last  is  the  most  important, 
and  near  Controller  Bay  and  in  the  Matanuska 
valley  has  yielded  high  grade  bituminous  and 
semi-anthracite  coals.  Lignite  coals  are  very 
widely  distributed.  Marble,  gypsum,  and  min- 
eral waters  have  been  found  in  commercial  quan- 
tities in  the  Panhandle;  where  iron,  zinc,  and 
lead  deposits  are  also  known  to  occur.  Petro- 
leum seepages  occur  at'  several  places  along  the 
seaboard  between  Controller  Bay  and  Cook  Inlet. 
Tin  (cassiterite)  is  found  near  Cape  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  mercury  (cinnabar)  in  the  Kuskok- 
wim  basin. 

MiNlNQ.  Though  the  Russians  knew  that  both 
gold  and  copper  occurred  in  Alaska,  they  made 
no  effort  to  develop  it.  Their  only  attempt  at 
mining  was  to  open  up  a  coal  deposit  on  Cook 
Inlet  in  1854.  Gold  was  foimd  at  Sitka  in  1876, 
but  it  was  first  mined  extensively  at  Juneau, 
where  it  was  discovered  in  1880.  Placer  gold  in 
the  interior  was  first  found  on  Fortymile  River  in 
1886,  and  this  was  followed  by  the  discovery  of 
the  Birch  Creek  and  Rampart  districts  in  1*893. 
The  annual  output  of  gold  from  the  inland  re- 

fion  rose  slowly  until  by  1895  it  amounted  to 
800,000 ;  the  mining  population  was  then  about 
1600  men.  Meanwhile  the  coastal  region  had 
made  steady  progress:  by  1888  the  Treadwell 
mine  on  Douglas  Island,  near  Juneau,  had  become 


one  of  the  great  gold-producers  of  the  world, 
while  a  number  of  smaller  mines  in  the  vicinity 
were  developed.  The  Apollo  mine  on  Unga  Is- 
land in  southeastern  Alaska  was  opened  in  1880, 
and  the  Cook  Inlet  placer  fields  were  discovered 
in  1894.  It  was  the  discovery  of  the  Klondike 
gold  placers  (1896),  close  to  the  international 
boundary  but  on  the  Canadian  side,  which  first 
attracted  large  numbers  of  prospectors  to  Alaska ; 
but  no  important  discoveries  of  mineral  wealth 
were  made  in  Alaskan  territory  until  1899,  when 
the  Nome  placers  were  found.  The  gold  produc- 
tion of  that  year,  about  $6,000,000,  was  nearly 
double  that  of  1898.  Since  1899  many  new  gold- 
bearing  areas  have  been  discovered,  and  marked 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  placer  mining  in- 
dustry. The  Fairbanks  district  on  the  Tanana 
was  discovered  in  1902,  and  in  1905  yielded  nearly 
$6,000,000.  The  cost  of  mining  operations  has 
gradually  decreased  until  it  is  now  in  many  dis- 
tricts less  than  one-tenth  of  what  it  was  in  the 
pioneer  days.  A  large  increase  in  the  annual 
production  is  to  be  expected  from  the  improve- 
ment of  mining  methods  alone,  even  if  no  new 
placer  fields  are  found.  About  one-fifth  of  the 
annual  production  of  gold  in  1905  was  taken 
from  lode  mines;  and  with  the  single  exception  of 
one  in  the  Seward  Peninsula,  these  are  all  in  the 
Pacific  coastal  belt.  Tlie  annual  output  of  gold 
has  increased  from  $2,300,000  in  1895  to  $15,000,- 
000  in  1905.  About  $4,500,000  of  this  is  taken 
from  the  Seward  Peninsula,  and  about  $7,000,000 
from  the  Yukon  district.  The  total  production 
of  gold  from  1880  to  1905  was  about  $80,000,- 
000.  The  lode  mines  of  southeastern  Alaska  pro- 
duce some  silver.  Copper  mining  began  in  1901 
at  Prince  William  Sound.  In  1905  two  copper 
mines  were  in  operation  on  Prince  William  Sound 
and  three  on  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  where  there 
are  two  copper  smelters.  The  total  copper  pro- 
duction in  1905  was  about  30,000  tons  of  ore, 
valued  at  $700,000.  The  inland  copper  districts, 
notably  those  of  Copper  River,  200  to  300  miles 
from  the  coast,  are  not  developed  (1905),  but 
sufficient  work  has  been  done  to  indicate  their 
value,  and  a  railway  is  planned  to  reach  them 
from  Prince  William  Sound.  Up  to  1905  coal 
mining  was  limited  to  some  of  the  lignites  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  Yukon  regions  for  local  use. 
There  has  been,  however,  active  prospecting  in 
the  bituminous  and  anthracite  fields  of  the  Con- 
troller Bay  and  Matanuska  River  regions,  where 
seams  5  to  30  feet  thick  have  been  found.  A  rail- 
way is  being  built  to  tap  the  Matanuska  field, 
and  another  has  been  surveyed  to  tap  the  Con- 
troller Bay  field. 

FiSHEBiES.  Fish  have  always  been  an  impor- 
tant source  of  food  supply  for  the  natives,  among 
whom  the  salmon,  white  fish,  tomcod,  and  inconna 
fish  are  most  used.  The  most  important  of  the 
fisheries  are  the  salmon,  cod,  halibut,  herring, 
and  whale.  Whaling,  begun  about  1840,  is  the 
oldest  of  the  fishing  industries,  but  is  now  on 
the  decline.  The  catch  of  the  whaling  fieet 
from  1874  to  1900  was  valued  at  about  $11,200,- 
000.  The  total  value  of  the  salmon  catch  up  to 
the  close  of  1905  is  estimated  as  $80,000,000.  The 
first  salmon  cannery  was  established  on  the  Alas- 
kan Coast  in  1878.  In  1905  there  were  a  score  or 
more  in  operation,  and  their  output  was  valued  at 
$8,381,466.  There  are  many  species  of  salmon,  of 
which  the  king  (the  largest),  silver,  red,  and 
humpback  are  iSe  most  important.    They  are  very 
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widely  distributed,  being  found  along  the  entire 
Alaskan  Coast,  but  are  caught  only  at  the  mouths 
of  the  streams  which  they  ascend  during  spawn- 
ing season.  Bristol  Bay  is  the  most  important 
salmon-canning  centre,  but  there  are  several 
others  along  the  coast  southward  as  far  as  the 
boundary.  The  indiscriminate  catching  of  salmon 
has  already  notably  reduced  the  supply,  and  un- 
less more  stringent  laws  are  enforced,  the  canning 
industry  must  decline.  The  cod  fisheries  of 
Alaska  are  one  of  its  most  valuable  assets, 
though  as  yet  but  little  exploited.  The  catch  in 
1905  was  valued  at  $135,000.  Cod  banks  ai« 
scattered  along  the  entire  coast  line  as  far 
north  as  the  southern  part  of  Bering  Sea. 
Halibut  are  very  abundant  along  the  Pacific 
shore,  but  the  annual  catch  is  not  large.  Im- 
mense shoals  of  herring  visit  the  bays  and  estu- 
aries, and  a  small  but  thriving  industry  has 
grown  up  in  the  conversion  of  herring  into  oil 
and  fertilizer. 

AoBicuLTUBE.  Alaska  has  at  least  50,000 
square  miles  of  arable  lands:  twice  as  much  as 
the  agricultural  land  of  Finland,  a  country 
which  not  only  supports  a  population  of  2,500,- 
000,  but  exports  butter,  cheese,  grrain,  and  live- 
stock. Because  of  the  high  cost  of  labor,  Alaska 
can  support  only  small  farms,  but  these  can  be 
made  to  yield  an  ample  return  because  of  the 
abundant  local  market.  In  1903  the  homestead 
law  was  extended  to  Alaska  and  modified  to  per- 
mit the  acquiring  of  320  acres  for  agricultural 
purposes.  There  being  no  public  land  surveys, 
each  homesteader  has  to  make  surveys  at  his 
own  expense,  with  the  result  that  but  little  land 
has  been  taken  up.  Climate  and  location  make 
southeastern  Alaska  the  most  favorable  for  agri- 
culture, but  the  heavy  forest  growth  entails  an 
almost  prohibitive  cost  for  clearing  the  land  in 
anything  except  small  patches.  Moreover,  much 
of  this  region  is  too  rugged  for  the  purpose. 
At  Sitka  wheat,  barley,  rye,  oats,  and  a  great 
variety  of  vegetables,  together  with  strawberries, 
gooseberries,  raspberries,  and  currants,  have  been 
successfully  raised.  The  growing  season  is  from 
May  to  October.  In  general  the  same  conditions 
prevail  to  the  westward  as  far  as  Cook  Inlet, 
though  the  climate  is  somewhat  colder.  The 
region  adjacent  to  Cook  Inlet  and  the  Sushitna 
valley  is  the  most  promising  for  agriculture. 
Here  the  abundance  of  native  grasses  is  evidence 
of  a  soil  suitable  for  hay;  wheat,  barley,  oats, 
buckwheat,  clover,  potatoes,  and  many  vegeta- 
bles have  been  successfully  mattired.  The  grow- 
ing season  extends  only  from  about  the  first  of 
June  until  September,  but  the  long  days  and 
almost  continuous  sunshine  mature  plants  very 
rapidly.  On  the  Alaska  Peninsula  and  adjacent 
islands  the  abundance  of  good  grass  will  un- 
doubtedly mark  this  for  a  stock-raising  region. 
The  Copper  River  district  is  also  a  good  grass 
country,  and  barley,  oats,  and  rye,  as  well  as 
many  vegetables,  have  been  matured.  In  the 
Yukon  valley  vegetables  have  been  extensively 
raised  for  local  use.  Oats,  rye,  and  barley  have 
been  raised  at  Rampart.  The  Tanana  valley  is 
probably  the  most  favorable  part  of  the  interior 
for  agriculture,  but  so  far  only  vegetables  have 
been  raised  there.  Hardy  vegetables  have  been 
matured  in  the  Koyukuk  valley  north  of  the  Arc- 
tic Circle.  Grass  grows  luxuriantly  throughout 
the  Yukon  basin.  The  growing  season  is  con- 
fined to  2  months  in  midsummer,  but  this  is 


partly  compensated  for  by  the  length  of  the  Are- 
tic  summer  day. 

FuBS.  The  fur  trade  firstattracted  theRussians 
to  Alaska,  and  continued  to  be  the  leading  indus- 
try until  the  development  of  the  gold  mines.  The 
most  valuable  fur-bearing  animal  is  the  sea 
otter,  formerly  nvunerous  along  the  entire  Paci- 
fic Coast  line,  but  now  found  only  on  some  of  the 
Aleutian  Islands  and  threatened  with  extermi- 
nation. The  killing  of  the  sea  otter  by  any  ex- 
cept natives  is  now  prohibited  by  law.  It  is 
estimated  that  during  the  Russian  occupation 
260,800  sea  otter  skins  were  taken,  valued  at 
$26,000,000.  Since  1867  about  90,000  sea  otter 
skins  have  been  marketed,  but  the  present  annual 
output  is  probably  less  than  a  score.  Good  skins 
are  now  worth  from  $800  to  $1200  in  the  London 
market.  The  fur  seal  industry,  though  devel- 
oped by  the  Russians,  reached  its  greatest  expan- 
sion since  the  transfer  of  the  Territory.  It  is 
estimated  that  from  1745  to  1867  3,350,000  fur 
seals  were  taken.  From  1867  to  1902  2,524,082 
skins  to  the  value  of  $35,000,000  were  exported. 
The  fur  seal,  though  during  part  of  the  year 
widely  distributed  in  the  northern  Pacific  and 
Bering  Sea,  has  only  one  breeding  ground  in 
Alaska,  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  (lat.  67°  N.,  long. 
170°  W. ),  where  most  of  the  skins  have  been 
taken.  In  1870  the  capture  of  seals  on  these 
islands,  except  by  government  permit,  was  prohib- 
ited by  law,  since  when  the  islands  have  been 
leased  to  companies  who  pay  a  royalty  on  each 
skin.  Regulations  are,  however,  futile,  in  stop- 
ping the  pelagic  sealing  of  the  Canadians,  and 
each  year  the  depleted  rookeries  give  evidence  of 
the  gradual  extermination  of  the  seal.  The  catch 
on  the  islands  in  1905  was  about  14,000  skins, 
and  probably  as  many  more  were  taken  by  the 
pelagic  sealers.  Of  the  land  fur-bearing  animals 
the  most  important  now  are  the  fox,  beaver, 
marten,  and  mink.  Foxes  are  found  in  great 
abundance  and  variety.  The  silver  gray  fox 
yields  the  most  valuable  skin,  worth  $75  to  $150. 
Fox  farms  have  been  established  on  some  small 
islands  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  which  are  leased  from 
the  Government.  In  view  of  the  gradual  exter- 
mination of  the  wild  caribou  in  certain  districts, 
attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  the  domes- 
ticated reindeer  among  the  natives,  but  with  only 
partial  success.  Though  the  work  has  been  going 
on  for  13  years,  as  yet  only  78  natives  own  deer, 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  entire  herd  being  in  the 
hands  of  white  men.  Since  1892,  1280  deer  have 
been  imported  from  Siberia,  and  in  1905  there 
were  10,241  distributed  in  16  different  herds, 
chiefly  in  control  of  the  mission  stations.  The 
reindeer,  though  he  has  not  been  able  to  supplant 
the  dog  as  a  draft  animal,  is  eminently  adapted 
to  Alaska,  which  affords  at  least  50,000  square 
miles  of  pasture  for  them.  Eventually  the  rein- 
deer will  furnish  an  important  source  of  food 
supply,  as  well  as  furs.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
entire  production  of  furs  from  1867  to  1903  had  a 
value  of  $52,000,000.  The  production  during 
1906  was  valued  at  $500,000. 

Me.\ns  of  Communication.  The  Pacific  Coast 
line  of  Alaska,  including  the  Aleutian  Islands, 
has  many  excellent  harbors.  These  are  open  to 
navigation  throughout  the  year,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Cook  Inlet,  which  is  closed  by  ice  from 
November  until  May.  The  northern  half  of  Ber- 
ing Sea  is  closed  to  navigation  from  about  Novem- 
ber 1st  to  June,  but  the  pack  ice  does  not  come 
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far  south  of  St.  Lawrence  Island.  This  part  of 
the  coast  is  almost  without  harbors.  The  Arctic 
Ocean  is  open  only  from  July  to  September.  In- 
land travel  is  chiefly  through  Canadian  terri- 
tory: over  the  White  Pass  from  Skagway,  by 
the  White  Pass  and  Yukon  Railway  to  White 
Horse  (100  miles)  and  then  down  the  Lewes 
River  to  the  Yukon.  The  journey  from  Skagway 
to  Eagle  takes  about  four  days.  Much  freight  is 
shipped  up  the  Yukon  by  steamer,  a  three  weeks' 
journey  from  St.  Michael.  The  Yukon  drainage 
system  includes  about  4000  miles  of  water  navi- 
gable for  steamers.  The  Copper  River  region 
can  be  reached  by  trail  from  Valdes.  Most  of 
the  freight  for  this  region  is  transported  in 
winter.  The  Cook  Inlet  placer  fields  can  be 
reached  by  the  Alaska  Central  Railway  from 
Seward  on  Resurrection  Bay,  and  this  line  is  to 
be  extended  inland  along  the  Sushitna  River 
across  Broad  Pass  to  the  Tanana  River  and  Fair- 
banks (distance  440  miles).  Railways  have  also 
been  projected  from  Valdes  over  Marshall  Pass 
to  the  Copper  River  and  thence  to  Eagle  (distance 
400  miles),  and  from  Orca  along  the  Copper 
River  to  Eagle  (distance  440  miles).  The  Yaku- 
tat  and  Southern  Railway,  about  10  miles  long, 
was  built  to  bring  salmon  to  the  cannery  at 
Yakutat.  There  are  3  railways  in  the  Seward 
Peninsula:  the  Nome  Arctic  (9  miles),  the  Coun- 
cil City  and  Solomon  (16  miles  completed,  20 
more  surveyed),  and  the  Council  and  Fish  River 
(5  miles).  Besides  these  a  number  of  others 
are  surveyed  ( 1905 )  or  in  construction.  During 
dry  weather  freighting  by  wagon  is  feasible  over 
much  of  the  Seward  Peninsula,  but  rains  render 
the  tundra  almost  impassable.  Throughout  the 
interior  most  of  the  freighting  is  done  in  winter, 
as  there  are  no  wagon  roads.  By  statute  enacted 
in  1004  the  money  received  from  licenses  outside 
of  incorporated  towns  (except  25  per  cent,  to  be 
used  for  schools)  is  devoted  to  the  construction 
of  highways  under  the  supervision  of  the  War 
Department.  Mail  is  carried  by  water  in  sum- 
mer, and  by  dog  teams  (first  class  mail  only)  in 
winter.  Nome  receives  mail  about  four  times  a 
month,  which  in  winter  is  two  months  in  transit 
from  Seattle.  The  same  holds  true  of  the  inland 
districts,  the  winter  mail  being  carried  to  Fair- 
banks from  Valdes.  Skagway,  Juneau,  Sitka, 
Valdes,  Seward,  and  Seattle  are  connected  by 
military  cable.  An  overland  military  telegraph 
line  connects  Valdes,  Eagle,  Fairbanks,  Rampart, 
and  St.  Michael.  St.  Michael  and  Nome  are  con- 
nected by  wireless  telegraph.  The  overland  lines 
are  difficult  to  maintain,  and  the  service  is  often 
interrupted. 

COMMEBCE.  As  has  been  indicated,  Alaska's 
chief  industries  are  mining  and  fishing,  next  to 
which  comes  the  fur  trade.  Lumbering  is  only 
a  local  industry.  There  is  an  abundance  of 
wood  suitable  for  pulp,  but  no  use  has  been 
made  of  it.  Agricultural  resources  are  practi- 
cally undeveloped,  the  census  of  1900  showing 
only  150  acres  of  farming  land.  The  fur  trade  is 
declining  rapidly,  and  some  districts  no  longer 
yield  skins  enough  for  local  use.  In  1905  the 
merchandise  trade  of  Alaska  with  the  United 
States  amounted  to  $23,657,873  as  compared  with 
$22,090,015  in  1904.  Of  the  1905  total  $14,295,- 
346  represented  imports  from  the  United  States 
and  $0,362,.527  exports  to  the  United  States.  The 
principal  imports  from  the  United  States  were 
iron  and  steel  manufactures,  provisions,  spirits. 


wines,  and  liquors,  wool  manufactures,  and  to- 
bacco (cigars  and  cigarettes).  Salmon  is  the 
leading  merchandise  export  to  the  United  States, 
its  value  in  1005  being  $0,736,693,  a  figure  con- 
siderably less  than  that  of  1904.  Qold  is  not 
classed  as  merchandise,  but  it  constitutes  the 
principal  export  item.  Accurate  figures  as  to 
the  amount  of  gold  shipped  to  the  United  States 
are,  however,  not  obtainable.  The  merchandise 
trade  with  countries  other  than  the  United 
States  in  1905  was  valued  at  $2,161,103,  and  in 
1904,  $2,412,425.  Of  the  1905  total,  exports 
amounted  to  $1,084,402  and  imports,  $1,076,701. 
Almost  the  entire  foreign  trade  is  with  Canada. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  product  of  all  Alaskan 
industries  from  1867  to  1905  had  a  value  of 
$231,000,000. 

Population.  In  1900  the  population  of  Alaska 
was  63,592.  The  natives  belong  to  four  groups: 
the  Esquimaux,  the  Aleut,  the  Thlinkit,  and  the 
Athabaskan.  The  Esquimaux  inhabit  all  the 
northern  part  of  the  Territory,  including  the  area 
tributary  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  the  eastern 
shore  of  Bering  Sea.  Tribes  closely  related  to 
Esquimaux  are  found  alone  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  Alaska  Peninsula,  Kodiak  Island,  and  as  far 
east  as  the  Copper  River  delta.  They  are  essen- 
tially a  docile,  industrious  people  whose  food  be- 
fore the  coming  of  the  white  man  was  chiefly  fish, 
walrus,  and  seal,  together  with  caribou  in  some 
districts.  They  are  skilled  in  carving  and  are 
excellent  boatmen.  The  Aleut,  closely  related  to 
Esquimaux,  are  found  only  on  the  Aleutian  Is- 
lands and  adjacent  mainland.  They  also  are 
excellent  boatmen,  and  are  renowned  as  hunters 
of  the  sea  otter,  an  animal  exceedingly  difficult 
to  approach.  The  Thlinkits  and  the  closely  re- 
lated tribe  called  Haidas  are  confined  to  the 
Panhandle.  At  the  coming  of  the  Russians  they 
were  the  most  civilized  of  the  native  tribes,  and 
also  the  most  warlike.  They  lived  in  well-built 
log  houses  and  had  an  organized  tribal  system. 
They  are  skilled  craftsmen,  and  are  of  far  greater 
intelligence  than  any  of  the  other  aborigines. 
The  Athabaskans  (the  same  stock  as  the  North 
American  Indian)  dwell  in  the  interior,  reaching 
the  coast  only  at  Cook  Inlet.  They  are  a  race  of 
hunters,  but  those  dwelling  on  the  larger  rivers 
also  use  salmon.  With  the  exception  of  some  of 
the  isolated  Esquimaux  tribes,  they  are  to-day 
the  least  civilized  of  Alaskan  natives.  Only  the 
coastal  natives  appear  to  have  any  definite  .tribal 
organization;  the  rest  are  grouped  rather  by 
families.  Tribal  organization  has  never  been 
recognized  by  the  United  States  Government, 
which  has  paid  small  heed  to  its  Alaskan  wards. 
In  many  parts  of  the  Territory  the  diminution  of 
the  natural  food  supplies  will  soon  work  a  serious 
hardship  on  the  natives.  The  native  (aborigines) 
population  in  1900  was  29,536  (including  2499 
mixed  bloods)  ;  in  1890  25,354  (including 
1823  mixed  bloods).  The  white  population  was 
30,493  in  1900,  compared  to  4298  in  1890  and 
430  in  1880.  About  one-third  of  this  number 
dwells  in  southeastern  Alaska,  and  about  one- 
fifth  in  the  Seward  Peninsula.  Only  19.9  per 
cent,  of  the  population  is  of  foreign  birth.  The 
largest  settlements  with  their  estimated  popula- 
tion in  1905  were  Juneau  (3000),  the  capital  and 
an  important  mining  centre;  Skagway  (1500), 
the  coastal  terminus  of  the  Yukon  White  Pass 
Railway;  Nome  (3000),  the  commercial  centre 
of  the   Seward   Peninsula;     Sitka    (1150),  the 
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former  capital;  and  Fairbanks  (3000)  on  the 
Tanana.  Ketchikan  in  southeastern  Alaska, 
Valdes  on  Prince  William  Sound,  and  Seward, 
the  coastal  terminus  of  the  Alaskan  Central 
Railway,  each  has  a  population  of  about  1000 
and  is  growing  rapidly.  United  States  Army 
posts  are  maintained  at  Fort  William  H.  Seward 
(near  Skagway),  Fort  Egbert  (Eagle),  Fort 
Gibbon  (mouth  of  the  Tanana),  St.  Michael, 
Fort  Liscum  (near  Valdes),  and  Fort  Davis 
(near  Nome). 

Missions.  Christianity  came  to  Alaska 
tiirough  the  Greek  Catholic  missionaries  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Russian  occupation.  Wherever 
the  Russians  established  their  trading-posts  the 
natives  became  converts  to  the  Greek  Catholic 
faith.  Many  of  the  Aleuts  and  the  natives  of  the 
Alaska  Peninsula,  Kodiak  Island,  and  the  vicin- 
ity of  Sitka  still  belong  to  this  church,  which 
maintains  missions  at  a  dozen  localities.  Soon 
after  the  transfer  to  the  United  States  mission- 
aries of  other  sects  went  to  Alaska  and  estab- 
lished churches  and  missions.  Now  nearly  every 
Christian  sect  is  represented  at  one  or  more  lo- 
calities. Besides  the  Greek  Church,  the  Roman 
Catholics,  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  and  Con- 
gregationalists  have  the  most  missions.  Probably 
all  of  the  Alaskan  natives  are  adherents  of  some 
Christian  sect,  though  those  of  the  more  isolated 
regions  may  not  visit  a  mission  more  than  once 
in  two  years.  Churches  for  whites  of  various 
sects  have  been  established  in  all  of  the  larger 
settlements,  and  many  of  the  clergy  have  done 
excellent  work  in  the  establishment  of  hospitals. 

Edttoatiok.  Previous  to  1900  all  schools  were 
supported  by  an  appropriation  disbursed  by  the 
United  States  commissioner  of  education.  Since 
that  year  a  part  of  the  money  raised  by  taxes 
has  been  devoted  to  educational  purposes.  By 
statute  enacted  in  1905  25  per  cent,  of  all  the 
money  derived  from  the  license  taxes  outside  of 
incorporated  towns  was  set  aside  for  schools  for 
white  children,  to  be  expended  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  governor.  This  fund  has  proved  en- 
tirely inadequate,  and  many  small  communities 
have  had  no  schools.  The  schools  within  in- 
corporated towns  were  continued  at  the  expense 
and  under  the  control  of  the  municipalities.  Dif- 
ficulties have  arisen  because  of  the  law,  "Chil- 
dren of  mixed  blood  who  lead  civilized  life  shall 
be  admitted  to  white  schools."  The  act  of  1905 
left  the  native  schools  in  control  of  a  commis- 
sioner of  education,  with  an  appropriation  of 
$60,000.  Though  a  score  or  more  schools  are 
maintained,  some  4000  native  children  are  said 
to  be  out  of  reach  of  educational  facilities.  Most 
of  the  native  schools  are  at  the  mission  sta- 
tions and  are  more  or  less  under  the  control  of 
the  missionaries  of  various  sects.  The  attempt 
made  in  a  few  localities  at  industrial  education 
of  the  natives  has  met  with  little  success.  Ex- 
ception should  be  made  of  the  native  colony  at 
-Metlakatla  on  Annette  Island,  which  under  the 
able  tutelage  of  Mr.  William  Duncan  has  been  a 
self-supporting  industrial  community. 

Government.  Alaska  is  a  district,  or  unorgan- 
ized territory,  there  being  no  local  legislative 
body.  All  its  laws  are  made  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  The  administrative  and  judi- 
cial officers  appointed  by  the  President  include 
«  governor,  a  surveyor-general  (esr  officio  lieuten- 
ant-governor and  secretary  of  the  Territory), 
three  judges,  three  district  attorneys,  three  mar- 


shals, and  several  deputy  marshals.  In  1900 
Alaska  was  divided  into  three  judicial  districts 
with  courts  at  Juneau,  Eagle,  and  Nome.  Each 
judge  is  authorized  to  appoint  commissioners  to 
act  as  justices  of  the  peace,  recorders,  probate 
judges,  coroners,  commissioners  of  deeds,  and 
superintendents  of  highways.  Towns  with  a 
population  of  300  or  more  are  allowed  to  incor- 
porate and  elect  governing  bodies,  but  otherwise 
there  is  no  local  government.  Under  a  law 
passed  in  1906  Alaska  is  represented  in  Congress 
by  a  delegate  elected  by  male  residents  of  a  year 
or  more  m  the  Territory.  A  complete  criminal 
and  civil  code  was  first  enacted  tor  Alaska  in 
1899-1900,  and  has  been  amended  from  time  to 
time.  In  1900  the  mineral  land  laws  were  ex- 
tended to  Alaska,  and  in  1904  a  law  permitting 
the  taking  up  of  coal  lands.  The  seat  of  govern- 
ment was  located  at  Sitka  until  1900,  when  it 
was  removed  to  Juneau.  Alaska  forms  a  collec- 
tion district  in  charge  of  a  customs  collector 
stationed  at  Sitka,  with  13  deputies  distributed 
among  the  various  ports  of  entry.  Alaskan  com- 
munities have  as  a  rule  been  law-abiding.  The 
administration  of  the  civil  code,  especially  as  re- 
gards the  pre-emption  of  mineral  claims  has  left 
much  to  be  desired.  There  is  no  land  tax  in 
Alaska,  except  within  incorporated  towns,  but 
by  system  of  license  fees  some  $400,000  is  raised 
annually.  From  1869  to  1904  the  total  receipts 
from  direct  taxes  and  miscellaneous  sources  were 
about  $10,200,000,  and  the  total  expenditure  (in- 
cluding the  cost  of  federal  courts,  administrative 
officers,  etc.)  about  $8,800,000. 

HiSTOBT.  The  evidence  of  old  maps  shows  that 
something  was  known  of  the  Alaskan  coast  as 
early  as  1579,  but  it  was  not  imtil  1711  that 
Popof,  a  Cossack  who  visited  East  Cape  (Si- 
beria), brought  back  definite  knowledge  of  Ber- 
ing Strait  and  the  continent  said  by  the  natives 
to  lie  beyond.  Vitus  Bering,  sent  out  by  Peter 
the  Great,  sailed  through  Bering  Strait  in  1728; 
and  in  1731,  Gwosdef,  a  Cossack,  was  blown  on  to 
the  Alaskan  Coast,  on  which  he  was  probably  the 
first  Russian  to  land.  Another  expedition  led  by 
Bering  sighted  the  Alaskan  Coast  at  Mount  St. 
Elias  July  18,  1741,  and  landed  on  Kayak  Island. 
Chirikoff,  in  command  of  Bering's  second  ship, 
reached  Cross  Sound  on  July  15,  but  made  no 
landing.  Bering,  returning  along  the  Aleutian 
chain,  discovered  a  number  of  islands  and  finally 
was  wrecked  on  Commander  Island.  During  the 
succeeding  half  century  the  Aleutian  Islands 
were  explored  and  exploited  by  the  Siberian  ftur 
hunters,  who  reached  the  Alaska  Peninsula  about 
1761.  Within  the  next  century  exploration  grad- 
ually advanced  from  three  directions:  the  Rus- 
sians reached  it  from  Siberia  through  Bering 
Sea  and  Bering  Strait;  the  English  traders  came 
from  the  east  by  way  of  the  Mackenzie  valley; 
and  navigators  of  various  nationalities  ap- 
proached it  from  the  south  by  following  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Pacific.  Among  the  most 
prominent  of  these  expeditions  were  the  Russian 
ones  led  by  Synd  (1767),  Krenitzin  (1768),  Bil- 
lings (1785),  Kotzebue  (1815),  LUtke  (1826); 
the  Spanish  ones  led  by  Bodega  y  Quadra  ( 1774), 
Arteaga  (1779),  Martinez  (1788),  Malaspina 
( 1791 ) ;  and  one  French  under  command  of  La- 
p^rouse  (1786).  But  the  most  important  ex- 
ploration was  done  by  Captain  James  Cook,  of 
the  English  navy,  who  in  1778  surveyed  almost 
the  entire  coast  line  between  latitudes  58°  and 
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70°.  These  surveys  were  extended  by  various 
Knglish  navigators,  notably  Vancouver  ( 1793-94) , 
Franklin  (1826),  Beechey  (1826),  and  the  Frank- 
lin relief  expeditions  (1848-53).  Meanwhile 
the  English  fur  traders  had  approached  from 
the  east,  and  the  explorations  of  Mackenzie 
(1793),  Dease  and  Simpson  (1837),  Murray 
(1847),  and  Campbell  (1848)  had  added  much 
to  the  geographic  knowledge  of  the  Territory. 
The  Russian  fur-trading  interests  were  consoli- 
dated in  1788  into  a  single  company,  under  the 
management  of  Alexander  Baranof.  This  so- 
called  Russian  American  Company  by  royal  char- 
ter obtained  a  monopoly  of  the  fur  trade  through- 
out Alaska,  and  held  it  until  the  transfer  to  the 
United  States.  The  company  gradually  extended 
its  field  of  operations:  it  founded  Sitka  (1804), 
St.  Michael  (1834),  and  Nulato  (1841) ;  and  its 
employees  explored  the  lower  Kuskokwim,  the 
Yukon  as  far  as  the  Tanana,  and  the  lower 
stretches  of  the  Sushitna  and  Copper  rivers.  In 
1866-66  explorations  were  made  by  Robert  Ken- 
nicott,  W.  H.  Dall,  and  other  employees  of  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  with  the  ob- 
ject of  connecting  Europe  with  America  by  tele- 
graph, but  the  success  of  the  Atlantic  cable  led 
to  the  abandonment  of  the  project.  The  Russian 
colonists  made  no  attempt  to  develop  any  re- 
sources except  the  furs,  and  as  these  generally 
decreased,  the  country  was  considered  less  valu- 
able. In  March,  1867,  by  treaty  negotiated  by 
William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State,  in  spite 
of  much  opposition,  Russian  America  was  ceded 
to  the  United  States  for  $7,200,000  in  gold. 

On  October  18,  1867,  the  Russian  flag  was  low- 
ered from  the  flagstaff  in  front  of  the  Governor's 
residence  at  Sitka  and  the  United  States  flag 
hoisted  amidst  the  booming  of  cannon.  This  was 
the  act  of  formal  transfer  by  which  Russian- 
America  became  Alaska  and  a  possession  of  the 
United  States.  At  a  number  of  points  in  south- 
eastern Alaska  an4  Kodiak  extensive  barracks 
were  erected  and  occupied  by  United  States 
troops,  while  an  army  officer  represented  the 
Federal  Government.  But  ten  years  later  all 
troops  were  withdrawn,  and  for  a  number  of 
years  the  country  was  governed  by  a  naval  officer 
stationed  at  Sitka.  Then  even  this  control  lapsed, 
and  Alaska  was  left  for  a  time  in  the  anomalous 
position  of  being  without  either  military  or 
civil  government.  A  civil  government  was  enacted 
by  statute  in  1884,  and  has  continued  with  some 
modiflcations  up  to  the  present  day  (see  Gov- 
ernment). The  Alaska  Commercial  Company 
succeeded  to  many  of  the  fur-trading  interests  of 
the  old  Russian-American  Company,  and  as  late 
as  1891  maintained  almost  a  monopoly  in  this 
field.  For  many  years  after  its  acquisition 
Alaska  was  neglected  by  the  Federal  Government. 
The  Coast  Survey  took  up  the  systematic  map- 
ping of  the  shore  line,  but  little  attempt  was 
made  to  explore  the  interior.  The  Yukon  was 
mapped  in  1869  by  Capt.  R.  W.  Raymond, 
U.S.A.,  who  was  sent  to  determine  the  approx- 
imate position  of  the  international  boundary,  and 
thus  settle  the  conflicting  interests  of  American 
and  British  traders;  and  in  1883  by  Lieutenant 
Frederick  Schwatka.  Schwatka  crossed  the  Chil- 
koot  Pass  (called  by  him  Perrier  Pass)  with  a 
small  party,  and  built  a  raft  at  the  headwaters  of 
the  Lewes  and  continued  down  the  river  in  this 
unmanageable  craft,  running  the  various  rapids, 
to  Fort  Selkirk  at 'the  junction  of  the  Pelly  and 


Lewes.  From  this  point  on  he  was  traversing  a 
river  which  had  b^n  explored  by  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  agents  and  was  already  occu- 
pied by  the  fur  traders.  Schwatka  continued  his 
trip  to  Fort  Yukon  and  thence  to  the  sea. 

In  1884  Lieut.  W.  R.  Abercrombie,  U.S.A., 
was  detailed  to  make  an  exploration  of  the 
Copper  River,  but  ascended  it  only  a  short  dis- 
tance. This  work  was  taken  up  again  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  by  Lieut.  Henry  T.  Allen,  U.S.A., 
who,  with  four  men,  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Copper  River  in  March,  1885,  and  made  his  wM 
up  that  stream  by  boat  and  sled  for  about  3W 
miles ;  then  crossed  to  the  Tanana  by  way  of  the 
Suslota  Pass,  and,  securing  another  boat  from  the 
natives,  continued  his  journey  to  the  mouth  df 
the  Tanana.  With  indefatigable  energy  AUea 
then,  with  one  companion,  crossed  to  the  Koyu- 
kuk  from  near  the  mouth  of  the  Melozi  River, 
and  explored  it  almost  from  the  Arctic  Circle  to 
its  junction  with  the  Yukon.  Crossing  by  portaM 
from  the  Lower  Yukon  to  Norton  Sound,  he  made 
his  way  to  St.  Michael,  whence  he  returned  by 
steamer  to  the  United  States.  Lieut.  O.  M. 
Stoney,  U.S.N.,  and  Lieut.  J.  C.  Cantwell,  U.  S. 
Revenue  Marine  Service,  explored  the  Noatak  and 
the  Kobuk.  In  1889  J.  E.  McGrath  and  J.  E. 
Turner  located  the  international  boundary  on 
the  Yukon  and  the  Porcupine.  The  public  in- 
terest aroused  by  the  discovery  of  the  Klondike 
( 1897 )  induced  Congress  to  make  appropriation 
for  systematic  surveys  and  explorations  by  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey.  The  Sushitna, 
Kuskokwim,  White,  and  Tanana  rivers  were  ex- 
plored in  1898,  and  the  Chandlar  and  Koyukuk 
rivers  in  1899.  In  1901  a  United  States  Geolog- 
ical Survey  party  made  a  trip  the  entire  lengti> 
of  Alaska,  from  the  southernmost  limit  to  Point 
Barrow;  while  another  explored  the  headwaters 
of  the  Allen  and  Koyiik  rivers,  and  followed  the 
latter  to  ite  mouth  at  Kotzebue  Sound.  In  1902 
the  western  front  of  the  Aleutian  Range  was  ex- 
plored. By  1905  over  one-fifth  of  the  Territory 
had  been  surveyed  and  less  than  one-quarter  re- 
mained unexplored.  In  the  meantime  settle- 
ments had  rapidly  increased  both  in  the  interior 
and  along  the  coast.  But  many  of  those  founded 
during  the  gold  craze  of  1897-98  were  short-lived, 
for  at  that  time  the  entire  placer  mining  industry 
could  not  support  a  population  of  more  than  a 
few  thousand.  Conditions,  however,  were  com- 
pletely changed  by  the  discovery  of  the  Nome 
gold  fields  (see  Mininq)  ,  since  which  time  Alaska 
has  been  very  pi-osperous. 

BouNDABT  Dispute.  When  the  United  States 
acquired  Alaska  (1867)  its  eastern  boimdary 
had  been  fixed  by  the  terms  of  a  treaty  made 
between  England  and  Russia  in  1825.  At  the 
time  this  treaty  was  negotiated  England  made  a 
determined  effort  to  secure  a  Pacific  outlet  for 
her  fur  trade,  which  even  then  had  reached  the 
headwaters  of  westerly  flowing  rivers.  Russia, 
however,  maintained  that  the  coastal  strip  as  far 
south  as  64°  40'  latitude  was  hers  by  right  of 
discovery  and  occupation,  and  forced  England 
to  accede  to  her  demands.  Article  III.  of  this 
treaty,  delimiting  the  first  section  of  the  boun- 
dary, provides  that  it  shall  run  from  the 
southernmost  point  of  Prince  of  Wales  Island 
(540  40'),  ascend  to  the  north  along  Portland 
Canal  to  that  part  of  the  continent  where  it 
strikes  the  56th  parallel,  and  thence  follow  the 
summit  of  the  mountains  parallel  to  the  coast  a« 
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far  as  the  intersection  with  the  14Ist  meridian, 
from  which  point  the  141st  meridian  shall  serve 
as  the  line  of  demarcation  between  Russian  and 
British  possessions.  It  provided,  furthermore, 
that  whenever  the  summit  of  the  mountains 
(north  of  56°  lat.)  shall  prove  to  be  more  than 
10  marine  leagues  from  the  ocean,  the  boundary 
shall  consist  of  a  line  parallel  to  the  windings  of 
the  coast  and  never  exceeding  10  marine  leagues 
therefrom.  For  upwards  of  50  years  this  delimi- 
tation of  the  boundary  appears  to  have  satisfied 
England  and  Russia  and  the  United  States,  for 
no  question  was  raised  regarding  it.  In  1835  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  attempted  to  establish 
itself  in  what  is  now  southeastern  Alaska,  but 
was  promptly  ejected  by  the  Russian  authorities 
and  received  no  support  from  England.  The 
conflict  between  the  two  rival  fur-trading  inter- 
ests was  settled  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  C!ompany 
leasing  a  strip  of  the  mainland.  That  part  of  the 
boundary  which  followed  the  14l8t  meridian 
(north  of  Mount  St.  Elias)  was  absolutely  fixed, 
but  to  the  south  the  line  was  less  easily  defined. 
As  there  was  no  well  defined  range  of  mountains 
running  parallel  to  the  coast,  it  was  generally 
conceded  that  the  line  should  lie  everjrwhere  10 
marine  leagues  from  tidewater  following  the 
sinuosities  of  the  coast,  and  it  was  thus  indicated 
on  all  British  and  American  maps  up  to  about 
1885.  Meanwhile,  the  discoveries  of  gold  in  the 
inland  region  made  an  outlet  to  the  coast  all- 
important  to  the  Canadians.  They  claimed  that 
the  10  marine  leagues  should  niot  be  measured  from 
the  actual  shore  line,  but  from  a  line  connecting 
headland  to  headland,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to 
state  that  the  boundary  should  not  follow  Port- 
land Canal  but  Clarence  Strait.  If  this  claim 
had  been  recognized  it  would  have  thrown  into 
Canada  the  heads  of  the  longer  fiords,  as  well  as 
several  of  the  southern  islands  (Revillagigedo, 
Gravina,  etc. )  of  the  archipelago.  It  would  have 
griven  the  Canadians  a  seaport  on  Lynn  Canal 
and  left  the  United  States  with  a  series  of  nar- 
row, brolcen  strips  of  mainland.  When  this  con- 
tention was  officially  put  forth  in  1888  surveys 
of  the  disputed  strip  of  territory  were  undertaken 
by  mutual  agreement.  Thus  matters  went  on, 
until  the  discovery  of  the  Klondike  gold  fields 
(1896)  brought  the  affair  to  an  issue.  The  peo- 
ple of  Alaska  were  justly  indignant  that  the  dis- 
pute was  not  settled.  In  a  number  of  instances 
the  local  officers  came  to  clash  within  the  dis- 
puted territory.  On  January  24,  1903,  a  treaty 
was  signed  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  creating  the  Alaska  Boundary  Tribunal, 
to  consist  of  six  impartial  jurists,  three  from 
each  country  to  settle  the  dispute.  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  Elihu  Root,  and  George  Turner  repre- 
sented the  United  States,  while  Richard  Everard 
Alverston,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  and 
Louis  Amable  Jett«  and  Allen  Bristol  Ayles- 
worth,  Canadians,  represented  Great  Britain. 
The  tribunal  met  in  London  on  September  3,  1903, 
and  on  October  20  a  decision  was  reached  by  a 
majority,  the  United  States  representatives  and 
Lord  Alverston  voting  against  the  two  Cana- 
dians, which  was  an  almost  complete  vindica- 
tion of  the  United  States  contention,  though  the 
actual  demarcation  of  the  boundary  threw  about 
one-third  of  the  disputed  area  into  Canada.  By 
this  decision  the  Canadians  were  finally  shut  off 
from  the  sea-coast  north  of  54°  40'.  The  larger 
entrance  to  Portland  Canal  was  given  to  Can- 


ada and  the  boundary  established  through  Pearse 
Canal. 
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AIiASKA  SA^IiE.    See  Skunk. 

ALASSIO,  a-lils'syO.  A  seaport  of  Italy  on 
the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  57  miles  southwest  of  th» 
city  of  Genoa  (Map:  Italy,  C  3).  In  winter  it 
is  frequented  by  foreigners,  particularly  by  Eng- 
lish-speaking people;  and  in  summer  the  excellent 
bathing  attracts  Italians.  The  natives  are  most- 
Iv  fishermen  and  boat  builders.  Pop.,  1901, 
5*630.  Consult  Scheer's  Alaaeio  und  seine  Um- 
gebung  (Weisbaden,  1886). 

ALASTOB  ( Gk.  'AUarup ) .  ( 1 )  An  avenging, 
haunting  spirit.  Among  the  Greeks  the  name 
was  sometimes  applied  to  Zeus  as  an  avenging 
deity ;  also  to  the  Furies.  In  the  Middle  Ages 
it  was  given  to  one  of  Satan's  chief  ministers,  a 
demon  supposed  to  execute  his  purposes. 

(2)  A  poem  by  Shelley  published  in  1816,  en- 
titled in  full,  Alastor,  or  the  Spirit  of  Solitude. 

AliATATT,  a'W-tou'  (Turk.,  Mottled  Mountain 
Range) .  A  name  given  to  a  range  of  lofty  moun- 
tains forming  the  boundary  between  Turkestan 
and  Mongolia  and  the  northern  limit  of  the 
great  tableland  of  Central  Asia  (Map:  Asia, 
G  4).  It  is  made  up  of  three  sierra-like  sub- 
ranges, the  Dzungarian,  the  Trans-Ili,  and  the 
Kuznets  Alatau.  Tliese  are  all  grouped  around 
Lake  Issik-Kul  as  a  central  point.  The  peaks  of 
the  Alatau,  which  are  principally  of  granitic 
formation,  attain  an  elevation  of  over  15,00(^ 
feet. 
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AL'ATBB/TSrUB  (Lat.).  A  genus  of  plants 
of  the  natural  order  Rhamnacete,  akin  to  Rham- 
nuB  (see  Buckthorn),  but  more  generally  re- 
garded as  a  sub-genus  of  Rhamnus.  It  consists 
of  evergreen  shrubs,  of  which  the  best  known  is 
Alaternus  phillyrea  or  Rhamnus  alaternus,  a 
large  shrub,  densely  branched,  with  shining  al- 
ternate, more  or  less  ovate,  leaves.  The  flowers 
are  dioecious,  racemed,  numerous,  and  small, 
much  sought  after  by  bees.  This  shrub  is  abun- 
dant in  Europe.  The  berries  partake  of  the  pur- 
gative qualities  attributed  to  Rhamnus  cathar- 
tica. 

ATiATBI,  ti-l&'tri.  An  episcopal  city  in  south 
Italy,  nine  miles  north  of  Frosinone  (Map:  Italy, 
H  6).  The  Cyclopean  gateway  and  walls  of  the 
ancient  aletrium  are  splendidly  preserved.  It 
has  many  cloth  factories.     Pop.,  1901,   15,322. 

AI.ATYB,  a'14-t6r'.  The  chief  town  of  a  dis- 
trict in  the  government  of  Simbirsk,  Russia,  on 
the  Sura,  107  miles  northwest  of  Simbirsk  (Map: 
Russia,  6  4).  It  has  two  cathedrals,  four  mon- 
asteries, a  hospital,  schools,  etc.  Milling,  brew- 
ing, and  brick-making  are  the  principal  indus- 
tries. Pop.,  1897,  11,100.  It  was  founded  in 
1552  by  Ivan  the  Terrible. 

AltAJJSit,  Hlou-se'.  A  town  on  the  Alaust 
River,  in  the  province  of  Chimborazo,  Ecuador, 
75  miles  east  of  Guayaquil  (Map;  Ecuador,  B  4). 
It  is  situated  on  a  plateau  of  the  Andes,  in  a 
fertile  region,  abounding  in  hot  springs.  Pop., 
6200. 

AT.ATTTT,  d'lft',  Jean,  called  LE  ROMAIN  ( 1786- 
1864).  A  French  historical  painter,  born  at 
Bordeaux.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Vincent  and 
Gu«rin,  and  in  1815  won  the  Grand  Prix  de 
Rome.  He  was  director  of  the  French  Academy 
at  Rome  from  1846  to  1853,  and  in  1851  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Institute.  His  works 
include  "Pandora  Brought  from  Heaven  by  Mer- 
cury" (Palace  of  St.  Cloud,  destroyed  1870), 
"Burial  of  Our  Lord"  (Notre  Dame  de  Loretto, 
Paris),  and  twenty-nine  canvases  in  the  museum 
of  Versailles. 

AXAVA,  ttlft-vH,  Don  Miguel  Ricakdo  de 
(1771-1843).  A  Spanish  general.  He  was  born 
at  Vittoria,  Spain,  and  died  at  Bareges,  France. 
Sprung  from  a  noble  family,  he  entered  the  navy 
in  early  life,  but  changed  later  to  the  land  ser- 
vice. His  political  conscience  was  as  flexible  as 
his  political  career  was  checkered.  He  aban- 
doned Ferdinand  VII.  for  the  French  in  1808; 
left  the  French  for  the  English,  in  1811,  and 
entered  once  more  into  the  service  of  Ferdinand, 
in  1815,  as  minister  to  The  Hague.  In  1820, 
he  was  leader  of  the  Liberals  in  the  Cortes;  in 
1822  he  fought  against  Ferdinand's  guards  at 
Madrid,  and  the  next  year  he  negotiated  with 
the  Due  d'Angoul6me  for  the  restoration  of 
Ferdinand  to  his  throne.  Fearing  Ferdinand's 
vengeance,  however,  Alava  fled  the  country. 
From  bis  exile  in  England  he  was  recalled  by 
Maria  Christina,  who  made  him  aiiibassador, 
first  to  London,  in  1834,  and,  in  1835,  to  Paris. 
The  following  year  he  refused  to  swear  to  the 
constitution  of  1812,  reestablished  by  the  insur- 
rection of  La  Granja,  and  retired  to  France. 

ALAY,  4-11'.  A  Turkish  ceremony  on  the 
assembling  of  the  forces  at  the  breaking  out  of 
a  war,  the  chief  feature  of  which  is  a  public 
display  of  the  sacred  standard  of  Mohammeil, 
which  may  be  looked  upon  only  by  Moslems  and 


touched  only  by  emirs.     It  is  a  capital  offense 
for  a  Christian  to  look  upon  the  banner. 

AUB.    See  Costume,  EcclesiasticaIu 

ATiBA,  iHIjA  (ancient  Lat.  Alha  Pompeia, 
White  Pompeia).  An  episcopal  city  of  north 
Italy,  situated  on  the  rignt  bank  of  the  Tanaro, 
31  miles  southeast  of  Turin  (Map:  Italy,  C  3). 
The  vast  Gothic  cathedral  dates  from  1486,  and 
there  are  rich  collections  of  ancient  manuscripts, 
coins,  vases,  and  household  utensils.  The  coun- 
try produces  wine,  grain,  cattle,  silk,  truffles,  and 
cheese.     Pop.,  1901,  12,800. 

ALBA,  ai'b&.    See  Alva. 

ALBACETE>  AlOji-tha'tft.  A  town  of  Spain, 
capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  in 
Murcia.  It  is  situated  at  an  altitude  of  more 
than  3800  feet;  138  miles  southeast  of  Madrid, 
and  on  the  railway  which  runs  from  Madrid  to 
Alicante  (Map:  Spain,  £  3).  It  stands  in  a 
fertile  but  treeless  plain;  consists  of  an  upper 
and  a  lower  town,  the  latter  of  which,  being  mod- 
ern, is  built  with  some  degree  of  regularity,  and 
contains  a  number  of  squares  and  many  good 
houses.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  and 
is  noted  in  Spain  for  the  manufacture  of  knives 
and  other  steel  goods.  Annual  cattle  fairs  are 
held  here.    Pop.,  1887,  20,700;  1900,  21,373. 

AL'BACOBE,  or  AX'BICOBE  (Portug.  and 
Sp.  albacnra,  from  Ar.  al,  the  -|-  bakr,  a  young 
camel,  a  heifer).  A  tunny,  especially  the  long- 
finned,  or  alalonga.     See  Tunmt. 

AI/BA  LON'OA.  An  ancient  town  of 
Latium,  founded,  according  to  the  popular  ac- 
count (Livy  i  :  3),  by  Ascanius,  son  of  ^Sneas, 
on  a  ridge  overlooking  the  Alban  Lake.  Here 
lived  several  generations  of  kings,  and  here  were 
born  the  twins  Romulus  and  Remus,  sons  of  the 
King's  daughter,  Rhea  Silvia,  by  the  god  Mars. 
Alba  Longa  was  destroyed  under  Tmlus  Hos- 
tilius,  third  king  of  Rome,  and  never  rebuilt, 
its  inhabitants  being  removed  to  Rome.  The 
legend,  in  its  general  outline,  is  doubtless  based 
on  facts.  In  1817  a  remarkable  pre-historic  ne- 
cropolis was  found  here,  buried  under  volcanic 
ashes,  and  containing  burial-urns  in  the  form  of 
round  huts.  (See  ABCH.ffi!OL00T.)  The  site  of 
the  town  seems  to  have  been  near  the  modern 
Castel  Gandolfo.  The  Emperor  Domitian  had  a 
villa  here. 

AIiBAlT,  ftl'bon.  Saint.  According  to  legend, 
the  first  martyr  of  Britain.  He  was  bom  at 
Verulam  in  the  third  century,  and  after  having 
long  lived  as  a  heathen,  was  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity, but  put  to  death  in  304.  His  day  is 
June  22.  The  town  of  St.  Albans,  which  bears 
his  name,  is  believed  to  stand  on  the  site  of  his 
birthplace  or  the  scene  of  his  martyrdom.  See 
St.  Albans. 

AXBA'KI.  In  ancient  times,  a  people  in  Asia 
inhabiting  the  country  between  the  Caucasus 
and  the  Cyrus  River,  and  between  Armenia  and 
the  Caspian  Sea,  corresponding  with  the  modem 
Shirvan  and  southern  Dagnestan.  The  an- 
cient Albanians  were  described  as  tall,  strong, 
and  of  graceful  appearance.  They  were  nomadi. 
A  Roman  army  under  Pompey  first  encountered 
them  in  65  B.C.,  and  found  a  force  of  60,000  in-  ■ 
fantry  and  22.000  cavalry  opposing  it.  Pompey 
secured  a  nominal  submission,  but  they  continued 
practically  independent. 

ALBANI,  ftl-ba'ni.     A  rich  and  celebrated 
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lamily  of  Home,  who  came  originally  from  Al- 
bania in  the  sixteenth  century  and  settled  first 
at  Urbino.  The  great  influence  of  the  family 
-dates  from  the  accession  (1700)  of  Giovanni 
f^ancesco  Albani  to  the  papal  throne  as  Clement 
XL  It  has  since  furnished  a  succession  of  car- 
duals.  Cardinal  Alessandro  Albani  (q.v.)  made 
the  celebrated  art  collection  of  the  Villa  Albani 
.at  Borne. 

ALBANI,  Alessandbo  (1692-1779).  A 
nephew  of  Pope  Clement  XI.,  created  cardinal 
by  Innocent  XIII.  in  1721.  He  was  born  at  Ur- 
bino, and  was  a  brother  of  Annibale  Albani. 
Under  Maria  Theresa,  he  seryed  as  minister  at 
the  papal  court  and  erown-protector  of  Austria. 
After  his  death  his  collection  (at  Rome)  of 
statues  and  other  works  of  art  was  bought  by 
-George  III. 

ALBANI,  Emma  (1851—).    The  stage  name 
-of  Uarie  Louise  Cecilia  Emma  Lajeunesse.     A 
Canadian  dramatic  soprano.     She  was  bom  at 
■Chambly,  near  Montreal,  November  1,  1851.   She 
made  her   first   public   appearance   at   Albany, 
1{.  Y.,  when  but  twelve  years  old.    She  studied  un- 
der Duprez,  of  Paris,  and  Lamperti,  of  Milan, 
4nade  her  d^but  at  Messina  as  Amina  in  La  Son- 
nanbttla  (1870),  and  has  sung  in  opera  in  Lon- 
don, Paris,   Berlin,   St.   Petersburg,   and   many 
cities  of  the  United  States.     Among  her  imper- 
sonations are:   Senta  in  the  Flying  Dutchman, 
Elisabeth   in    TannhSuser,   Elsa    in   Lohengrin, 
Marperite,  Lucia,  Mignon,  Ophelia,  and  Isolde. 
Madame  Albani  has  also  sung  in  oratorio.     She 
married  Ernest   Gye,   the   impresario,   in    1878. 
Consult  H.  S.  Edwards,  The  Prima  Donna  (Lon- 
don, 1888). 

ALBANI,  Fbanctsco  (1578-1660).    An  Ital- 
ian painter  of  the  Carracci  School,  the  lifelong 
friend  of  Guido  Reni.     He  was  bom  and  lived 
(bielly  at  Bologna.    He  leaned  to  the  classical  in 
•nbject,  and  although  he  was  styled  the  Anacreon 
of  painting,  his  manner  was  far  removed  from  the 
dipiified  simplicity  of  Greek  art.     His  figures 
were  charming  and  graceful,  but  were  gay  and 
■portive  rather  than  dignified.     Albani  opened 
M  academy  in  Rome,  and  it  is  in  that  city  that 
tte  chief  memorials  of  his  works  are  to  be  found. 
%  »  second  marriage  he  became  the  father  of 
welve  children,  all  of  whom  were  so  beautiful 
Mtt  they  served  as  models  for  his  most  famous 
l*i«ting8.    Among  his  chief  works  are  the  fres- 
^xs  of  scenes  from  Ovid  in  the  Torlonia  Palace 
*"*  "Four  Seasons"  in  the  Borghese  Gallery, 
*»»«;   "Cupids    Dancing"    and    ten    others    at 
wwden;   "Cupids  Disarmed,"  "Tlie  Toilette  of 
Fenus,"  and  thirteen  others  in  the  Louvre. 
ALBANI,    Matthias.      The    name    of    two 
(-feDions  Tyrolese  violin  makers,  father  and  son. 
The  father  was  born  in  1121  «t  Bozen.    He  was 
s  pupil  of  Stainer.     He  died  in  1673.    The  son 
studied  with  the  masters  of  violin  making  at 
Cremona,  and  afterward  settled  at  Rome.     The 
instruments  he  Aiade  between  the  years  1702  and 
1709  are  exceedingly  valuable,  and  are  by  some 
considered  equal  to  those  of  Amati. 

ALBANI,  Villa.  The  palace  of  the  Albani 
lamily  at  Rome,  containing  a  famous  collection 
of  antique  works  of  art. 

ALBANIA,  Sl-bft'nI-«;  Mod.  Ok.  lll'B4-n6'4 
(Turk.  Arnaut ) .  A  country  in  the  western  part 
«f  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  embracing,  in  the  wid- 
«tt  sense  of  the  name,  the  Turkish  vilayets  of 


Janina,  Monastir,  Scutari,  and  a  part  of  Ko«- 
sovo  (Map:  Turkey  in  Europe,  C  4).  It  takes 
in  ancient  Illyria,  most  of  Epirus,  and  parts  of 
Macedonia,  and  covers  an  area  estimated  at  from 
12,000  to  22,000  square  miles,  according  as  the 
name  is  taken  in  a  narrower  or  broader  sense. 
It  borders  on  Montenegro  and  the  Saniak  of 
Novibazar  on  the  north,  Macedonia  on  the  east, 
Greece  on  the  south,  and  the  Adriatic  Sea  on  the 
west.  The  whole  region  is  traversed  by  numer- 
ous high  mountain  chains,  separated  by  long 
and  narrow  valleys,  running  from  northwest  to 
southeast.  Thp  elevated  plateaus  found  among 
the  mountain  chains  are  mostly  fruitful  and 
well  populated,  and  some  of  them  inclose  lakes. 
The  rivers  of  Albania,  of  which  the  most  im- 
portant are  the  Boyana,  Drin,  Devol,  and  Voyus- 
sa,  have  an  exceedingly  tortuous  course,  on  ac- 
count of  the  mountainous  character  of  the  sur- 
face. The  climate  is  healthful  and  moderate, 
and  the  soil  for  the  most  part  fertile.  Grain  and 
tobacco  grow  well,  and  the  olive  is  cultivated  ex- 
tensively and  exported  on  a  considerable  scale. 
Some  fish  and  sea  salt  are  also  exported.  The 
population  of  Albania,  within  the  broader  limits 
given  above,  is  probably  not  far  from  2,000,000, 
but  Albania  proper,  or  the  region  which  is  in- 
habited mainly  by  Albanians,  has  a  much  smaller 
population  (less  than  1,000,000).  The  Alban- 
ians, or  Arnauts,  who  call  themselves  Shkipetars 
(Skipetars),  are  the  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Illynans,  and  occupy  a  unique  position  among 
the  Caucasian  races.  Only  slightly  civilized 
and  very  warlike,  they  keep  the  country  in  a 
constant  state  of  turmoil.  The  differences  in 
religion  of  the  various  tribes,  their  strong  feeling 
of  clanship,  t^ether  with  the  warlike  spirit  of 
the_  people,  anord  ample  opportunity  for  civil 
strife.  In  their  form  of  government  the  Alba- 
nians still  retain  some  of  the  patriarchal  insti- 
tutions, and  Turkish  authority  is  only  slightly 
recognized.  The  Mohammedan  religion  is  pro- 
fessed by  most  of  them,  while  the  Christians 
number  190,000,  divided  almost  equally  between 
Roman  and  Greek  Catholics.  There  are  nearly 
200,000  Albanians  in  Greece,  fotmd  chiefly  in 
Attica,  Megaris,  and  the  islands  of  the  ^gean; 
about  100,000  in  southern  Italy,  and  smaller 
groups  in  the  Slavonic  provinces  of  southern 
Austria.  The  turbulent  tribes  which  inhabited 
the  region  in  antiquity  resisted  all  attempts  at 
subjugation,  and  except  during  the  reign  of 
Pyrrhus  of  Epirus  (296-272  b.c.)  never  acknowl- 
edged any  supreme  authority.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  the  inhabitants  displayed  the  same  obsti- 
nacy in  their  resistance  to  the  Turkish  power. 
Their  great  leader,  George  Castriota,  or  Scander- 
beg  (1404-68),  overwhelmed  twenty-three  Otto- 
man armies,  some  of  them  commanded  by  the 
sultan  in  person,  and  though  after  the  fall  of 
Scutari,  in  1478,  the  nominal  authority  of  the 
Porte  was  acknowledged,  the  country  at  all 
times  enjoyed  a  very  lar^e  measure  of  freedom. 
From  1807  to  1822  Albania  was  practically  inde- 
pendent under  the  rule  of  Ali  Pasha  (q.v.),  the 
Lion  of  Janina.  The  feeling  of  inveterate  hos- 
tility for  the  Greeks  kept  the  Albanians  from 
embracing  their  cause  in  the  war  of  liberation. 
Consult:  H.  Callan, "Albania  and  the  Albanians," 
in  Scottish  Geographical  Magazine,  Volume  XV. 
(Edinburgh,  1899)  ;  P.  Traeger,  "Mittheilungen 
und  Funde  aus  Albanien,"  in  Zeitschrift  fUr 
Ethnologie,  Volume  XXXII.  (Berlin,  1900). 
ALBA'NIAN  LAN'OUAOE.    The  Albanian 
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forms  one  of  the  eight  chief  divisionB  of  the ' 
Indo-Gemmiiic  languages  (q.v.),  and  is  a  de- 
scendant of  the  ancient  Illyrian,  of  which  only 
a  few  words  are  preserved.  On  account  of  the 
large  number  of  Greek  loan-words  in  its  vocabu- 
lary, the  Albanian  was  formerly  thought  to  be- 
long to  the  Hellenic  branch  of  dialects ;  but  it  is 
now  known  to  be  quite  independent,  and  to  form 
a  branch  by  itself,  akin  rather  to  the  Slavic  fam- 
ily than  to  the  Greek  gp-oup.  Geographically,  the 
language  is  not  confined  to  Albania  alone,  but 
may  be  traced  also  in  southern  Italy  and  Sicily. 
Two  main  dialect-groups  of  the  language  may  be 
distinguished.  The  northern  class,  called  Gegish, 
is  the  more  primitive,  while  the  southern,  or 
Toskish,  is  permeated  with  loan-words.  Of  all 
the  languages  of  the  Indo-Germanic  group,  Al- 
banian has  been  the  most  changed  in  vocabulary 
by  borrowed  words,  although  it  has  preserved  in 
the  main  its  structure.  The  vocabulary  of  loan- 
words is  chiefly  Latin,  augmented  by  Slavic  and 
Greek  accretions,  and,  in  Gegish  especially,  by 
numerous  Turkish  words.  In  point  of  literary 
culture  Albanian  is  the  most  backward  of  all 
the  Indo-Germanic  languages,  and  it  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  possess  a  literature.  While  rich  in 
folk-songs,  tales,  and  proverbs,  it  is  only  within 
a  comparatively  short  time  that  any  systematic 
endeavor  has  been  made  to  cultivate  the  literary 
potentialities  of  the  people.  In  the  Gegish  dia- 
lects the  alphabet  usually  employed  is  the  Ro- 
man, with  certain  modifications,  while  the 
Toskish  adopts  the  Greek  letters  with  some  slight 
changes.  Consult:  Pisko,  Kurzgefasatea  Hand- 
buch  der  nordallanesischen  Sprachen  (Vienna, 
1896)  ;  Dozon,  Manuel  de  la  langue  chkipe  ou 
Albanaise  (Paris,  1878)  ;  G.  Meyer,  Kurzgefaatte 
albaneaische  Qrammatik  (Leipzig,  1888)  ;  Ety- 
mologitohM  WSrterbuoh  der  albattesiachen 
Bprache  (Strassburg,  1891)  ;  Pedersen,  Alba- 
ne$Uehe  Texte  (Leipzig,  1895). 

ALBAN  (fil'ban)  HOTTNTAIN&  A  group 
of  volcanic  mountains  in  central  Italy,  13  miles 
southeast  of  Rome,  with  several  extinct  craters, 
two  of  which  are  occupied  by  sombre  Lake  Al- 
bano  and  boiutiful  Lake  Nemi  (Map:  Italy, 
G  6).  The  central  crater  terminates  in  Punta 
Faette  and  in  Monte  Cavo,  3145  feet  above  the 
sea,  on  which  stood  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Lati- 
aris,  where  the  sacrificial  festival  of  the  Ferin 
Latine  was  celebrated  annually.  The  scanty 
ruins  of  the  temple  disappeared  about  1777,  when 
Cardinal  York,  the  last  of  the  Stuarts,  built  on 
the  spot  a  Passionist  monastery.  From  here 
there  is  a  splendid  view  of  the  sea,  the  Cam- 

n;na,  and  the  surrounding  mountains.  The 
uty  of  the  scenery  and  the  agreeableness  of  the 
climate  have  made  the  Alban  Mountains  a  favor- 
ite summer  resort  of  the  Romans  from  the  most 
ancient  times.  Places  that  are  worthy  of  a  visit 
by  the  tourist  are  Frascati  (q.v.),  Albano, 
Grotta  Ferrata,  Marino,  Castel  Gandolfo  (q.v.), 
and  Rocco  di  Papa.  The  site  of  Alba  Longa 
(q.v.),  Rome's  mother  city,  was  on  the  east  side 
of  Lake  Albano. 

ALBANO,  Al-ba'nft.  A  town  of  lUIy,  about 
18  miles  from  Rome,  on  the  declivity  of  the 
lava- walls  which  encompass  Lake  Albano  (Map: 
Italy,  G  6).  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  had,  in 
1901,8461  inhabitants,  and  is  surrounded  by  hand- 
some mansions  of  th6  wealthier  Romans.  The 
town  is  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  its  scenery  and 
the  purity  of  its  air.    It  is  on  the  opposite  side 


of  the  lake  from  the  site  of  Alba  Longa,  and 
owed  its  origin  to  the  villas  of  ancient  Roman 
magnates,  such  as  Pompey,  Domitian,  and  Clo- 
dius,  which  are  replaced  in  our  own  times  by  the 
villas  of  the  princely  families  of  the  Barberini, 
Altieri,  and  otners.  There  is  also  a  large  convent, 
and  a  museum  of  antiquities  from  Alba  Longa. 
A  valuable  wine  is  produced  in  the  environs. 
Near  the  town,  on  the  old  Appian  Way,  are  found 
the  remains  of  an  amphitheatre  and  ancient 
tombs.  A  notable  modem  structure  is  the  via- 
duct passing  over  the  deep  valley  between  Al- 
bano and  the  little  town  of  Ariccia.  It  is  182 
feet  high,  988  feet  long,  and  was  erected  by 
Bertolini  during  1846-63.  The  Alban  Lake,  or 
Lago  di  Castello,  is  formed  in  the  basin  of  an  ex- 
tinct volcano,  has  a  circumference  of  6  miles,  with 
a  depth  of  about  660  feet.  It  aboimda  in  fi*li» 
and  IS  famous  for  the  beauty  of  its  scenery.  It» 
elevation  is  nearly  1000  feet  above  the  sea  level. 
Ancient  writers  say  that,  while  the  Romans  were 
at  war  with  the  Veientes  (398  B.C.),  this  lake  rose 
to  an  extraordinary  height  in  the  heat  of  summer. 
Etruscan  diviners  declared  that  the  conquest  of 
Veii  depended  upon  letting  off  the  waters  of  the 
lake.  Stimulated  by  this,  the  Romans,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Etruscans,  opened  an  emissary 
or  timnel  through  the  lava  wall  on  the  north- 
west. In  the  execution  of  this  work  they  acquired 
the  art  of  mining,  which  they  now  applied  to 
undermine  the  walls  of  Veii.  The  tunnel,  which 
still  remains,  and  still  fulfills  its  ancient  office, 
is  more  than  a  mile  in  length,  with  a  height  of  7 
feet  and  a  width  of  4  feet.  It  is  the  only  outlet 
for  the  waters  of  the  lake.  On  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  lake  rises  Monte  Cavo,  the  ancient  Albanus 
Mons,  3000  feet  high,  which  commands  an  exte»- 
sive  and  magnificent  view.  Upon  its  summit  once 
stood  the  magnificent  temple  of  Jupiter  Latiaris, 
which  was  approached  by  a  paved  way,  for  the  as- 
cent of  the  solemn  processions  of  the  Latin  con- 
federation {Feria  Latinte) ,  and  for  the  ovations 
of  Roman  generals.  The  road  remains,  in  great 
part,  perfect  to  this  day.  The  Albano  stone, 
called  peperino,  was  much  used  in  Roman  build- 
ings. It  is  a  kind  of  volcanic  tufa,  of  an  ash- 
color,  and  is  still  quarried  extensively  at  Albano. 

ALBANS,  al'banz,  St.    See  St.  Aiaans. 

ALBANT,  gl'b&nl.  A  fortified  seaport  and 
municipality  of  Plantagenet  Co.,  Western  Aus- 
tralia, on  King  George's  Sound,  352  miles  from 
Perth  by  rail  (Map:  Australia,  B  5).  It  has  one 
of  the  finest  harbors  in  Australia  and  is  a  port  of 
call  for  all  steamers  to  Australia  taking  the  Cape 
route.  Its  equable  climate  has  made  it  the  health 
resort  of  the  State.  The  United  States  has  a  resi- 
dent consular  agent.    Pop.  (1901),  3650. 

ALBANT.  Capital  of  New  York  State,  and 
county  seat  of  Albany  Co.,  and  an  important 
railroad  and  commercial  city.  It  is  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Hudson  River,  nearly  six  miles  below 
the  head  of  navigation,  145  miles  north  of  New 
York  City  and  about  200  miles  west  of  Bostoa 
(Map:  New  York,  G  3). 

A  narrow  alluvial  plain  extends  along  th» 
river,  and  from  this  the  ground  rises  sharply  to 
a  sandy  plateau  about  two  hundred  feet  abov» 
tide  level,  with  valleys  separating  the  four  ridges 
into  which  the  slope  is  divided.  The  principal 
streets  are  Broadway,  and  North  and  South 
Pearl  streets,  which  run  parallel  to  the  river, 
and  State  Street,  which  runs  westward,  ascend- 
ing the  face  of  the  hill  at  a  very  steep  g^ade.  The 
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most  striking  feature  as  well  as  tbe  most  impor- 
tant edifice  inAlbany  is  theCapitol.whichis  built 
«f  Maine  granite,  in  the  Benaissance  style.  Since 
its  corner-stone  was  laid,  in  1871,  it  has  cost 
over  twenty-four  million  dollars.  The  edifice 
has  been  built  with  the  advantage  of  large 
ideas  and  limitless  resources,  and  the  disadvan- 
tages of  a  succession  of  architects  with  changing 
views;  these  circumstances  have  left  their  im- 
print on  the  structure.  But  when  all  has  been 
said  in  criticism  of  details,  the  general  plan,  and 
unused  possibilities,  it  must  be  ranked  among 
the  great  buildings  of  the  country.  Within 
are  rooms  for  the  Assembly,  Senate,  Court  of 
Appeals,  the  State  Library  of  over  600,000  vol- 
umes, the  governor,  and  other  State  officials. 
Many  relics  of  the  Revolution  andCivil  War  find 
place  in  its  spacious  corridors.  Facing  the  Cap- 
itol are  the  State  Hall,  and  the  city  hall,  of  red 
sandstone,  with  Romanesque  doorways  and  ma- 
jestic campaniles.  The  Federal  building,  contain- 
ing the  custom  house  and  post  office,  is  at  the 
foot  of  State  Street,  and  on  the  same  avenue, 
about  a  block  below  the  Capitol,  is  the  State 
Museum  of  Natural  History.  In  the  residence 
districts,  the  most  important  architectural  fea- 
tures are  the  churches,  four  of  which  have  more 
than  a  local  interest:  The  North  Dutch  church, 
St.  Peter's  Church,  "one  of  the  richest  specimens 
of  French  Gothic  in  this  country,"  the  cathedral 
of  All  Saints,  and  the  cathedral  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception,  with  lofty  double  spires  and  a 
spacious  interior  treated  with  taste  and  dignity. 

Other  important  buildings  are  the  new  Union 
Station,  the  Hotel  Ten  Eyck,  the  Albany  Acad- 
emy, Harmanus  Bleecker  Hall,  and  the  Stat« 
Arsenal.  The  second  Van  Rensselaer  manor 
house,  built  in  1765,  was  removed  in  1893  to  the 
campus  of  Williams  College  at  Williamstown, 
Mass.  The  old  Schuyler  mansion  is  now  used  as 
an  orphan  asylum  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  Al- 
bany is  the  seat  of  a  State  normal  college,  and 
contains  the  law  and  medical  departments  of 
Union  University  at  Schenectady,  and  also  Dud- 
ley Observatory,  in  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
city.  Near  the  latter  are  the  pavilions  of  the 
new  hospital,  built  in  1890;  and  in  the  same  sec- 
tion is  the  Countj'  penitentiary,  opened  in  1848, 
which  confines  annually  between  300  and  400 
prisoners,  the  majority  sentenced  for  short  terms. 

The  city  has  470  acres  devoted  to  parks,  the 
largest  of  which,  Washington  Park,  in  the  west- 
em  part  of  the  city,  contains  a  lake  1700 
feet  long,  and  two  fine  bronzes:  Calverley'a 
statue  of  "Robert  Bums,"  and  Rhind's  statue 
of  "Moses  at  the  Rock  of  Horeb."  In  the  beau- 
tiful Rural  Cemetery  about  four  miles  north  of 
the  city  is  the  tomb  of  President  Arthur. 

Trade  and  Transportation.  Albany  is  a 
terminus  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  railroad, 
and  the  division  terminus  on  the  main'  lines  of 
the  West  Shore,  the  New  York  Central  and  Hud- 
son River  and  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  rail- 
roads. It  is  thus  at  the  intersection  of  the  great 
thoroughfares  of  traffic  and  travel  from  Boston 
and  New  York  to  the  west  and  the  north  H  also 
has  direct  steamboat  communication  by  day  and 
niffht  lines  with  New  York  and  Hudson  River 
points,  while  by  the  Erie  and  the  Champlain 
canals  it  has  water  routes  to  the  interior  of  the 
State  and  the  west  and  north.  It  still  remains 
an  important  centre  of  passenger  travel,  but  the 
great  bulk  of  freight  movement  now  passes  the 
city  in  through  shipments.    Manufacturing  inter- 


ests in  Albany  have  increased  considerably  during 
the  last  ten_  years.  The  most  important  in- 
dustries now  include  iron,  wood,  and  brass  manu- 
factures; printing  and  engraving;  shirt,  collar, 
and  cuff  manufactures;  manufactures  of  clothing, 
caps,  and  knit  goods;  brewing;  tobacco  and  cigar 
manufactures ;  and  carriage  and  wagon  building. 

The  city  has  about  28  miles  of  street  railways, 
and  electric  lines  connect  also  with  towns  some 
distance  away.  There  are  three  bridges  across 
the  river  to  Rensselaer,  two  of  which  are  used  by 
the  railroads  and  foot  passengers,  and  the  third 
is  open  for  foot  and  wagon  traffic.  The  water 
supply  is  furnished  in  part  by  a  gravity  supply, 
from  a  lake  five  miles  distant;  but  a  large  pro- 
portion is  pumped  from  the  Hudson  River,  an 
improved  filtration  system  having  recently  been 
adopted  for  the  latter  supply.  &ere  are  about 
100  miles  of  pared  thoroughfares,  some  of  which 
are  laid  with  asphalt  and  brick,  though  most  of 
the  important  streets  are  paved  with  granite 
blocks  and  many  still  have  cobblestone  pavements. 

Administration.  As  provided  by  legislative 
enactment  for  cities  of  the  second  class,  the 
government  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  elected  bien- 
nially; a  city  council,  the  president  being  elected 
at  lar^e  and  the  aldermen  by  wards;  and  admin- 
istrative departments  constituted  as  follows: 
Finance — comptroller,  treasurer,  and  a  board  of 
estimate  composed  of  the  mayor,  comptroller,  cor- 
poration counsel,  president  of  the  common  coun- 
cil, city  engineer,  and  treasurer ;  Public  Works-^ 
commissioner,  who  appoints  superintendents  of 
water  works  and  parks,  city  engineer;  and  a 
board  of  contract  and  supply,  composed  of  the 
mayor,  comptroller,  commissioner  of  pnblio 
works,  corporation  counsel,  and  city  engineer; 
Public  Safety — commissioner, who  appoints  chiefs 
of  police  and  fire  departments,  with  their 
subordinates,  and  a  health  officer  and  district 
health  physicians;  Public  Instruction — three 
commissioners  (term,  six  years),  who  appoint 
the  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  teachers ;  As- 
aeasment  and  Taaation — four  assessors,  two 
elected  every  two  years  for  a  term  of  four  years; 
Charitiet  and  Correction — commissioner,  who  ap- 
points an  overseer  of  the  poor  and  assistants; 
Judiciary — one  police  court  jtistice  who  holds 
office  six  years,  and  three  city  court  justices; 
Law — corporation  counsel,  who  appoints  an  as- 
sistant and  subordinates.  Of  these  officials,  the 
comptroller,  treasurer,  assessors,  and  police  and 
city  court  justices  are  elected;  all  others  are 
appointed  by  the  executive.  A  sealer  of  weights 
and  measures  is  also  appointed  by  the  mayor, 
and  supervisors  are  chosen  by  popular  election. 

The  annual  expenditures  of  the  city  amount  to 
about  $3,000,000,  the  principal  items  (for  main- 
tenance and  operation)  being  about  $175,000  for 
the  police  department,  $140,000  for  the  fire  de- 

gartment,    $300,000    for    schools,    $300,000    for 
ureau  of  waters,  and  $90,000  for  street  lighting. 
Pop.,  1870,  69,422;  1880,  90,758;  1890,  94,923; 
1900,  94,161;  1905,  08,374,  including  18,312  per- 
sons of  foreign  birth  and  087  of  negro  descent. 

History.  Albany  claims  to  be  the  second  old- 
est permanent  settlement  within  the  limits  of  the 
thirteen  colonies,  and  has  a  much  greater  histori- 
cal significance  on  account  of  its  strategic  im- 
portance during  the  century  of  conflict  Mtween 
the  English  and  French  in  America  and  in  the 
American  Revolution.  As  early  as  1524,  the 
French  navigator  Verraiano  sailed  up  the  Hud- 
son River,  and  about  1640  a  French  trading  poet 
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was  set  up  near  the  present  site  of  Albany.  But 
this  proved  only  temporary,  and  the  continuous 
history  of  the  place  dates  from  the  effective  dis- 
covery of  the  region  by  Henry  Hudson  in  1609. 
Hudson'.',  voyage  was  followed  by  Eutch  traders, 
who,  in  1614,  established  a  trading  station  on 
Castle  Island  under  the  name  of  Fort  Nassau. 
Three  years  ater,  the  trading  post  was  removed 
to  the  mainland  and  given  the  name  Beverwyck. 
The  first  actual  settlers,  however,  were  eighteen 
Walloon  families,  who  arrived  in  1624.  During 
the  same  year.  Fort  Orange,  or  Aurania,  was 
built,  near  the  site  of  the  present  State  Capitol. 
Two  years  later  an  Indian  war  broK-e  up  the 
settlement  for  a  time.  In  1020,  Killiaen  Van 
Rensselaer  obtained  an  extensive  grant  of  luid 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Fort  Orange,  and  sent 
over  settlers  from  Holland,  who  rented  their 
land  from  him  as  their  patroon,  or  lord  of  the 
manor.  (See  Pateoon.)  On  the  transfer  of  New 
Netherlands  to  the  English,  In  1664,  the  name 
of  Albany  was  given  to  the  settlement,  in  honor 
of  the  Duke  of  York  and  Albany,  afterward 
James  II. ;  and  shortly  afterward  a  long-standing 
dispute  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  patroon 
over  the  earlier  settlements  was  compromised. 
In  1686,  Albany  received  a  city  charter  from 
Governor  Dongan,  providing  for  an  elected  coun- 
cil and  a  mayor  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor. 
The  first  mayor,  Peter  Schuyler,  continued  to 
serve  until  1694.  The  settlement  continued  to 
be  inhabited  mainly  by  the  Dutch,  but  the 
increase  in  the  English  population  is  indicated 
by  the  erection  of  an  English  church  in  1714. 

As  a  frontier  town  open  to  Indian  attacks, 
Albany  was  protected  not  only  by  the  fort,  but 
by  a  stockade  surrounding  the  compactly  built 
area.  During  the  French  and  Indian  wars,  the 
city  was  the  storehouse  for  munitions  of  war, 
the  rendezvous  for  the  troops,  and  a  place  of 
safety  for  refugees  and  wounded  soldiers.  In 
1754  there  was  held  at  Albany  the  first  general 
Congress  (see  Albany  Convention)  of  all  the 
colonies,  at  which  plans  of  union  were  discussed. 

Burgoyne's  campaign  in  1777  was  directed 
against  Albany,  as  the  key  to  the  situation  in 
the  north;  but  the  battle  of  Saratoga  preserved 
this  strategic  point  to  the  patriots.  During  the 
next  twenty  years  Albany  was  at  times  the  head- 
quarters of  the  State  government;  in  1797  it 
was  made  the  permanent  capital  of  the  State,  and 
tue  first  State  house  was  built  a  few  years  later. 

In  1820  Albany  had  a  population  of  only 
12,630;  but  the  Erie  Canal  opened  a  new  field 
for  commercial  activity,  and  brought  a  rapid 
development.  By  1840  the  population  was  33,- 
721,  or  nearly  treble  that  of  twenty  years  before; 
by  1860  it  had  reached  62.367,  but  since  then 
the  increase  has  been  at  a  slower  rate.  In  1839 
there  began  the  "Anti-Rent  War"  (see  Anti- 
Rbntish  ) ,  the  result  of  an  attempt  by  the  Van 
Rennsselaer  heirs  to  collect  the  quit-rents  on  the 
old  leases  made  -n  the  pre-Revolutionary  days. 
Albany  has  been  visited  by  several  disastrous 
fires,  those  in  1707  and  1848  being  the  most 
destructive.  The  lower  part  of  the  city  has  often 
been  inundated  by  spring  floods  in  the  river.  In 
1886  the  bi-centennial  of  the  incorporation  of 
the  city  was  celebrated  with  elaborate  ceremo- 
nies; and  on  January  6,  1897,  the  centennial  of 
the  selection  of  the  city  as  the  State  capital  was 
also  commemorated.  In  1894  the  Delavan 
House,  for  fifty  years  the  resort  of  politicians 


and  eminent  men,  was  burned.  See  A.  J.  Weise,, 
The  History  of  the  City  of  Albany  {Albaay,  1884)  ; 
J.  Munsell,  The  Annals  of  Albany,  10  volumes- 
( Albany,  1850-50),  and  Collections  on  the  City 
of  Albany,  4  volumes  (Albany,  1865-71) ;  and  a 
sketch  in  L.  P.  Powell's  Historic  Totcns  of  the- 
Middle  States  (New  York,  1890). 

ALBANY.  A  city  and  county  seat  of  Linn 
Co.,  Oregon,  80  miles  south  by  west  of  Portland, 
on  the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  Cor^'allis  and 
Eastern  railroads,  and  on  the  Willamette  River 
(Map:  Oregon,  B  5).  It  is  the  seat  of  Albany 
College  (Presbyterian),  opened  in  1867.  llie 
river,  crossed  here  by  a  fine  steel  bridge,  supplies 
good  water  power.  There  are  wagon  and  furni- 
ture factories,  saw  and  planing  mills,  foundries, 
brickyards,  and  woolen  and  flouring  mills.  Flour,, 
grain,  and  sandstone  are  exported.  Albany  was 
settled  about  1850,  and  was  incorporated  in 
1864.    Pop.,  1900,  3149;  1905  (local  est.),  5400. 

ALBANY.  A  city  and  county  seat  of  Dough- 
erty Co.,  Ga.,  107  miles  south  by  west  of  Maoon,. 
on  the  Central  of  Georgia,  the  Atlantic  Coast- 
Line,  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  and  the  Albany  and 
Northern  railroads,  and  on  the  Flint  River,  at 
the  head  of  high  water  navigation  (Map:  Geor- 
gia, B  4).  It  is  in  an  agricultural  region,  and 
controls  large  commercial  interests,  particularly^ 
in  cotton,  cottonseed  oil,  bricks,  fertilizers,  lum- 
ber, etc.  The  city  is  the  home  of  the  Georgia 
Chautauqua ;  and  is  noted  for  numerous  artesian 
wells,  which  are  the  exclusive  source  of  the  water 
supply.  Settled  in  1836,  Albany  was  incorpo- 
rated two  years  later.  The  government,  under  a. 
charter  of  1899,  is  administered  by  a  mayor, 
elected  biennially,  and  a  council,  whose  consent  i» 
required  for  all  appointments  of  administrative 
officials  made  by  the  mayor.  The  water-works 
and  electric  light  plant  are  the  property  of  the 
municipality.  Pop.,  1900,  4606;  1906  (local 
est.),  9500,  due  to  extension  of  city  limits. 

ALBANY.  A  city  and  county  seat  of  Gentry- 
Co.,  Mo.,  50  miles  northeast  of  St.  Joseph,  on 
the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quiney  Railroad 
(Map:  Missouri,  B  1).  It  is  a  residential  place,, 
with  commercial  and  industrial  interests,  but  is 
known  primarily  as  the  seat  of  the  Northwest 
Missouri  College  (Methodist  Episcopal,  South), 
opened  in  1893.  It  also  has  a  public  library  (Car- 
negie). Laid  out  in  1845  and  incorporated  in 
1857,  Albany  is  governed,  under  a  charter  of 
1897,  by  a  mayor,  biennially  elected,  and  a  city 
council.  The  waterworks  and  electric  light  plant 
are  owned  and  operated  by  the  municipality. 
Pop.,  1890,  1334;  1900,  2025. 

ALBANY,  or  AL^AINN.  An  ancient  name 
for  Scotland,  retained  in  poetical  usage  down  to 
our  own  day.  Connected  with  it  is  the  term 
Albiones,  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  entire 
British  Islands  in  Festus  Avienus's  account  of 
the  voyage  of  Hamilcar,  the  Carthaginian,  in 
the  fifth  century  B.C.;  also  the  term  Albion 
(q.v.),  which  appears  as  the  name  of  the  islands 
in  Aristotle's  Treatise  of  the  World.  It  may,  in- 
deed, be  assumed  that  Albion,  or  Albany,  was  the 
original  name  of  Britain  among  its  Celtic  popu- 
lation, and  that  it  only  became  restricted  to  the 
northwest  provinces  of  Scotland  when  the  Celts 
had  for  the  most  part  become  confined  to  tiie 
same  region.  The  modem  use  of  the  name  Al- 
bany may  be  said  to  have  taken  its  rise  in  ai»i 
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met  of  a  Scottish  council,  held  at  Scone,  in  Jane, 
1398,  when  the  title  of  Duke  of  Albany  was 
conferred  on  the  brother  of  King  Robert  III., 
then  acting  as  regent  of  the  kingdom.  The  title, 
being  forfeited  in  the  grandson  of  the  first  holder, 
was  afterward  conferred  on  Alexander,  second 
son  of  King  James  II.,  in  the  person  of  whose 
son,  John,  it  became  extinct  in  1536.  Subse- 
quently it  was  conferred  on  a  number  of  princes 
of  the  royal  family.  Prince  Charles  Stuart  as- 
sumed the  appellation  of  Count  of  Albany  as 
an  incognito  title,  and  gave  the  title  of  Duchess 
of  Albany  to  his  legitimated  daughter.  The 
title  was  restored  in  1881  and  conferred  upon 
Prince  Leopold,  and  after  his  death  upon  his 
son. 

ALBAKT,  Duke  of.  See  Leopold,  Gboboe 
Duncan  Albebt. 

AliBAlTY,  DuKB  OF.  In  Shakespeare's  King 
Lear  (q.v.),  the  husband  of  Lear's  daughter 
Goneril   (q.v.). 

A£BAirZ',  Louisa  !Maria  Caboline,  also 
Alotsia,  Coustess  of  (1753-1824).  The  wife 
of  Charles  Edward  Stuart  (q.v.),  grandson  of 
James  II.  of  England.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Prince  Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Stolberg-Gedern, 
who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Leuthen  in  1757.  Dur- 
ing her  married  life  she  bore  the  name  of  the 
Countess  of  Albany.  She  had  no  children,  her 
marriage  proved  an  unhappy  one,  and  in  order 
to  escape  from  the  ill-usage  of  her  husband,  who 
lived  in  a  state  of  continual  drunkenness,  she 
sought  refuge  in  a  nunnery,  1780.  At  the  death 
of  the  Prince,  in  1788,  the  court  of  France  al- 
lowed her  an  annual  pension  of  60,000  livres. 
She  outlived  the  house  of  the  Stuarts,  which  be- 
came extinct  at  the  death  of  her  brother-in-law. 
Cardinal  York,  in  1807.  At  Florence,  where 
she  lived  for  a  long  time,  her  palace  was  a 
notable  resort  for  men  famous  in  political  and 
literary  circles.  Her  name  and  her  misfortunes 
have  been  transmitted  to  posterity  through  the 
works  and  autobiography  of  Alfieri  (q.v.),  whose 
mistress  she  was  after  the  death  of  the  Prince, 
and  through  the  treasures  of  the  Mus^  Fabre, 
founded  by  another  of  her  lovers.  Her  body  and 
that  of  Alfieri  repose  in  the  same  tomb  in  the 
church  of  Santa  Croce  at  Florence,  between  the 
tombs  of  Machiavelli  and  Michelangelo.  Con- 
sult: Lee,  The  Countess  of  Albany  (London, 
1884) ;  Reumont,  Die  Orafin  von  Albany  (Berlin, 
1860). 

AXBANT  CONVENTIOir  OF  1764.  In 
1754,  when  hostilities  were  about  to  begin  be- 
tween the  French  and  English  in  America,  the 
lords  of  trade  recommended  that  an  intercolonial 
convention  be  called  to  "confirm  and  establish  the 
ancient  friendship  of  the  Five  Nations"  and  con- 
sider plans  for  a  permanent  union  among  the 
colonies.  On  June  19,  commissioners  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode 
Island,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  New  York 
assembled  at  Albany,  and*  after  arranging  for 
the  participation  of  the  Indians  in  the  war, 
adopted,  with  some  modifications  (July  11),  a 
plan  of  intercolonial  union  proposed  by  Frank- 
lin. This  plan  provided  for  the  appointment  by 
the  crown  of  a  president-general,  who  was  to 
nominate  military  officers,  commission  all  offi- 
cers, and  have  veto  power  over  the  acts  of  the 
Grand  Council;  and  for  a  Grand  Council,  to  be 
made  up  of  representatives  chosen  by  each  col- 
ony every  three  years,  no  colony  to  have  more 


than  seven  members  nor  less  than  two.  Thia 
council  was  not  to  be  prorogued,  dissolved,  or 
kept  in  session  longer  than  six  weeks  against  its 
consent,  and,  with  the  approval  of  the  president- 
general,  was  to  manage  Indian  affairs,  authorize 
new  settlements,  nominate  all  civil  officers,  im- 
pose taxes,  enlist  and  pay  troops,  and  construct 
forts,  all  of  its  acts  to  be  valid  unless  vetoed  by 
the  crown  within  three  years.  The  plan  was 
everywhere  rejected — by  the  court  and  the  royal 
governors,  because  it  gave  too  much  power  to  the 
colonies;  by  the  colonies,  because  it  gave  too 
much  power  to  the  king.  It  is  notable  as  being 
the  first  comprehensive  scheme  of  union  formally 
proposed  to  the  various  colonial  governments  in 
America.  Consult:  Xew  York  Colonial  Docu- 
ments, Volume  VI.;  and  R.  Frothingham,  Rise 
of  the  Republic  (Boston,  1872). 

ALBAITT  BE'GEUCY,  The.  A  name  popu- 
larly given  to  a  group  of  New  York  Democrats 
living  at  Albany,  who,  from  1820  to  about  1860, 
controlled  the  nominating  conventions  and  pat- 
ronage of  their  party  within  the  State,  and  by 
dictating  its  general  policy,  exerted  a  powerful 
influence  in  national  as  well  as  State  politics. 
They  derived  their  power  largely  from  their 
great  personal  influence  and  remarkable  political 
sagacity,  and  were,  for  the  most  part,  earnest 
opponents  of  political  corruption,  though  they 
uniformly  acted  upon  the  principle,  first  formu- 
lated in  1833  by  one  of  their  number  (Marcy), 
that  "to  the  victors  belong  the  spoils."  Among 
those  who  at  various  times  were  members  of  this 
unofficial  body  were :  Martin  Van  Buren,  William 
L.  Marcy,  Silas  Wright,  John  A.  Dix,  Edwin 
Croawell,  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  A.  C.  Flagg,  Dean 
Richmond,  and  Samuel  A.  Talcott,  several  of 
whom  "graduated"  from  it  into  high  offices  under 
the  national  government.  The  Regency's  loss  of 
prestige  dated  from  about  1848,  when  their  op- 
ponents adopted  methods  similar  to  their  own, 
and  the  Democratic  party  in  the  State  split 
into  irreconcilable  factions.  (See  Babnburnebs. ) 
Consult:  Alexander,  A  Political  History  of  the 
State  of  yeto  York  (2  vols.  New  York,  1906) ; 
Morgan  Dix,  Memoirs  of  John  A.  Dix  (New 
York,  1883). 

AL'SATEGTHtlS.     See  Al-Battani. 

AI/BATKOSS  (Corrupted  from  Portug.  al- 
catrae,  the  pelican,  from  Ar.  al,  the,  +  c&dous, 
bucket,  referring  to  its  supposedly  water-carry- 
ing pouch).  A  popular  name  for  the  large 
marine  birds  of  the  family  Diomedeida,  closely  re- 
lated to  the  petrels  ( q.v. ) .  Albatrosses  are  among 
the  most  exclusively  pelagic  birds  known.  They 
occur  on  nearly  all  parts  of  the  ocean,  except  the 
north  Atlantic,  and  even  there,  owing  to  their 
extraordinary  powers  of  flight,  they  are  occa- 


BBAK  or  AN  AI.BATB08e. 


sionally  seen.    Like  the  petrels,  albatrosses  have 
the  hind  toe,  or  hallux,  reduced  to  a  mere  claw. 
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or  entirely  wanting,  while  the  other  three  toes 
are  fully  webbed.  The  nostrils  also  open  at  the 
ends  of  nearly  cylindrical,  horizontal  tubes,  a 
character  upon  which  the  order  Tubinares  is 
based.  Albatrosses  differ  from  petrels,  however, 
not  only  in  their  great  size,  but  also  in  having 
the  nostril  tubes  placed  one  on  each  side  of  the 
bill,  at  its  base,  instead  of  close  together  on  top. 
The  bill  of  an  albatross  is  a  heavy  and  powerful 
structure,  four  inches  long  or  more,  and  strongly 
hooked  at  the  tip.  The  covering  consists  of  sev- 
eral distinct  plates  of  horn.  The  plumage  of  the 
body  is  very  thick  and  compact,  and  well  adapted 
to  withstand  not  only  water  but  cold.  Experi- 
ment has  shown  that  an  albatross  can  withstand 
a  temperature  far  below  freezing  for  weeks  at  a 
time,  even  when  confined,  so  that  active  move- 
ment is  impossible.  The  tail  is  comparatively 
short  and  more  or  less  rounded,  but  the  wings 
are  exceedingly  long  and  pointed.  The  great 
length  of  wing  is  largely  due  to  the  unusual 
length  of  the  humerus  and  the  radius  and  ulna. 
Owing  to  this  great  length  of  upper  arm  and 
forearm,  the  number  of  flight-feathers  carried 
on  the  wing  exceeds  that  of  any  other  known 
bird,  the  number  of  secondaries  being  about 
forty.  As  might  be  supposed  from  their  size, 
albatrosses  are  very  voracious.  Their  food  is  all 
gathered  from  the  surface  of  the  sea,  as  they  do 
not  dive.  Fishes,  pelagic  mollusks,  and  other 
floating  animal  matter,  including  the  offal  of 
vessels,  compose  the  food  of  these  birds,  and  they 
may  be  caught  from  a  vessel  with  hook  and 
line  baited  with  salt  pork.  Their  power  of  flight 
is  very  remarkable,  and  they  occasionally  follow 
vessels  for  days  at  a  time.  Because  of  this  habit, 
and  because  they  are  almost  the  only  visible  in- 
habitants of  the  wastes  of  the  southern  oceans, 
sailors  regard  them  with  superstitious  affection, 
and  it  is  considered  a  forerunner  of  most  serious 
misfortune  to  kill  an  albatross.  This  fact  has 
passed  into  literature  in  Coleridge's  Rime  of 
the  Ancient  Mariner.  The  best  modem  descrip- 
tion of  the  bird  is  in  Froude's  Oceana.  Alba- 
trosses seldom  visit  land,  and  then  only  remote 
antarctic  islands,  to  breed.  Often  no  nest  is 
made,  but  the  single  egg  is  dropped  on  the  bare 
earth.  The  egg  is  large  and  white,  and  somewhat 
ellipsoidal  in  shape. 

The  number  of  species  of  albatross  is  still 
doubtful,  but  it  is  probably  not  less  than  ten, 
nor  more  than  a  dozen.  Of  these  all  but  two  are 
placed  in  the  genus  Diomedea.  The  largest,  and 
perhaps  the  best  known,  species  is  the  wandering 
albatross  (Diomedea  exulans),  which  is  found 
throughout  the  southern  oceans,  and  occasionally 
strays  to  Europe  and  possibly  to  Florida.  The 
plumage  of  the  adult  is  chiefly  white,  but  the 
larger  wing-coverts  and  part  of  the  back  are 
more  or  less  barred  with  black.  The  young  are 
dusky,  lighter  on  the  lower  parts.  This  species  is 
about  four  feet  in  length,  and  ten  to  fourteen 
feet  in  extent  of  wings.  On  the  Paciflc  coast  of 
North  America  occur  two  species,  the  short-tailed 
(Diomedea  albatrua)  and  the  black-footed  (Dio- 
medea nigripes),  both  of  which  are  said  to  be 
abundant.  They  are  rather  small  for  albatrosses, 
only  three  feet  long  and  about  seven  feet  across 
the  wings.  Another  species  of  about  the  same 
size,  widely  distributed  over  the  Paciflc  Ocean, 
is  the  sooty  albatross  (Phcebetria  fuliginoaa). 
These  three  species  are  easily  distinguished  by 
their  color:  The  short-tailed  albatross  is  white, 
with  dark  wings  and  tail  and  flesh-colored  feet; 


the  black-footed  is  dark  chocolate  brown,  whiten- 
ing on  the  head,  and  the  feet  are  black;  while  the 
sooty  albatross  is  uniform  sooty-brown,  with 
light-colored  feet.  The  last  species  also  has  a 
wedge-shaped  tail  and  a  slender  bill.  The  yellow- 
nosed  albatross  (Diomedea  chlororhyncha) ,  so 
called  from  t%e  color  of  the  bill,  is  a  well-known 
southern  species.  All  these  small  forms  are 
known  to  sailors  as  'moUymucks.'  See  Plate  of 
Auks,  Albatbosseb,  etc. 

AL-BATTAmi,  Mohammed  ibn  .Tabib  ibn 
SiNAN,  known  as  Albateonics  {so  called  from 
Battan  in  Mesopotamia)  (c.850-929).  An  Arab 
chief,  one  of  the  most  famous  astronomers  and 
mathematicians  of  his  race.  His  first  astronom- 
ical observations  were  made  at  Rakka  (877- 
878),  and  extended  over  a  period  of  more  than 
forty  years.  He  also  made  several  important 
contributions  to  pure  mathematics.  He  used 
the  sine  of  an  angle  in  place  of  the  chord  of 
double  the  angle  (an  idea  that  had  occurred  to 
Aryabhatta),  computed  a  table  of  cotangents, 
and  formulated  certain  propositions  in  spherical 
trigonometry.  His  astronomical  works  were  first 
made  generally  known  to  Eur(»>ean  scholars 
through  a  translation  by  Plato  of  Tivoli,  under 
the  title  Mahometit  Albatenii  de  Uotu  (or  Soien- 
iia)  Astrorum.  This  work  has  been  edited-Tii 
Arabic  and  Latin  by  C.  A.  Nallino  (Milan,  1899). 
.41-Battani  corrected  numerous  errors  of  Ptolemy, 
whom,  in  general,  he  followed;  e.g.  he  gave  the 
obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  as  23°  35'  instead  of 
23°  51'  20".  He  also  gave  the  length  of  the 
tropical  year  as  365  days,  5  hours,  46  minutes, 
24  seconds;  too  short  by  2  minutes,  26  seconds, 
but  an  improvement  upon  that  of  Hipparchus, 
who  gave  365  Vi  days —  ^^  day,  which  waa  too 
short  by  4  minutes,  48  seconds. 
.  AI.BAtT0H,  ana,  John  W.  (1837—).  An 
American  actor  and  manager.  He  was  bom  Sep- 
tember 30,  1837,  at  Baltimore,  where  he  made 
his  first  appearance  as  Brutus  in  a  play  called 
Brutus,  or  the  Fall  of  Tarquin  (1855),  on  a 
stage  managed  by  Joseph  Jefferson.  Of  Mr.  Al- 
baugh's  many  subsequent  impersonations,  per- 
haps his  beat  known  was  that  of  Louis  XI.,  at 
what  later  became  Daly's  Theatre,  in  New  York. 
Since  1868  he  has  been  manager  of  theatres  in 
St.  Louis,  New  Orleans,  and  Albany,  and  for  a 
number  of  years  in  Washington  and  Baltimore, 
where  he  owns  the  new  Lyceum.  He  retired  from 
the  stage  in  1899.  Much  of  his  leisure  in  recent 
years  has  been  devoted  to  his  noted  stock  farm 
near  Washington.  Consult  Clapp  and  Edgett, 
Players  of  the  Present,  Dunlap  Society,  publish- 
ers (New  York,  1899). 

ALBAT,  ftl-bl'.  A  province  and  a  town  of 
Luzon,  one  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  prov- 
ince takes  in  the  southern  end  of  the  island  and 
contains  an  area  of  1783  square  miles,  and  a 
population  of  240,326  (Map:  Philippine  Islands, 
H  6).  The  surface  bears  traces  of  volcanic 
origin,  and  the  province  has  several  extinct  vol- 
,canoes  and  the  active  volcano  of  Mount  Mayon. 
It  is  well  watered  and  has  good  roads.  A  con- 
siderable part  is  covered  by  thick  forests,  full  of 
good  timber  and  game.  The  chief  city  is  situated 
near  the  eastern  coast,  on  the  Bay  of  Albay.  It 
has  a  good  harbor,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  consider- 
able trade.    Pop.,  1903,  14,049. 

AXiBWDO  (Lat.  whiteness).  In  astronomy, 
the  reflecting  power  of  a  planet's  surface.  The 
quantity  of  reflected  solar  light  received  by  us 
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from  anj  given  planet  depends,  of  course,  on  the 
character  of  that  planet's  surface.  If  it  were 
like  polished  silver,  for  instance,  the  albedo 
would  be  very  high;  much  higher,  indeed,  than 
the  power  actually  possessed  by  the  surface  of 
any  known  planet.  Astronomers  designate  the 
albedo  of  any  planet  by  means  of  a  fraction  in- 
dicating the  ratio  of  light  reflected  to  the  total 
quantity  of  light  received.  Thus  the  moon's 
average  albedo  is  0.13,  which  means  that  about 
one-sixth  of  the  light  received  by  the  moon  from 
the  sun  is  again  reflected.  The  albedo  of  Mer- 
cury is  0.14;  of  Venus,  0.76;  of  the  earth  (rough- 
ly), 0.20;  of  Mars,  0.22;  of  Jupiter,  0.62;  of 
Saturn,  0.72;  of  Uranus,  0.60;  and  of  Neptune, 
0.52. 

ATiBEIMTABI^E,  fibst  Duke  of.  See  Monk 
or  MoNCK,  George. 

AISEHABLE,  The.  A  Ck>nfederate  ram, 
which,  after  doing  great  damage  to  the  Federal 
shipping,  was  blown  up  and  completely  destroyed 
on  the  night  of  October  27,  1864,  by  W.  B.  Gush- 
ing.   See  CusHiNO,  W.  B. 

AIiBEUABLE,  or  ISABELLA,  ISLAin>. 
The  largest  of  the  Galapagos  Islands  (q.v.), 
lying  between  lats.  0°  16'  N..and  1°  5'  S.,  and 
longs.  90°  50'  W.  and  91°  45'  W.  It  is  of  volcanic 
origin  and  irregular  in  form,  its  greatest  length 
about  90  miles  and  its  greatest  breadth  about 
60.  The  surface,  which  covers  an  area  of 
1650  square  miles,  is  elevated,  reaching  an  alti- 
tude of  4700  feet.  Albemarle  Point  is  5ie  north- 
ernmost extremity  of  the  island. 

ALBEKARLE  SOVSJ>.  An  inlet  in  the 
coast  of  North  Carolina,  60  miles  long  and  4  to 
16  miles  wide,  separated  from  the  ocean  by  an 
island,  and  not  appreciably  affected  by  the  tides 
(Map:  North  Carolina,  F  1).  It  receives  the 
Boanoke,  Chowan,  Perquimaus,  Little,  and  Pas- 
quotauk  rivers,  and  is  connected  with  Currituck 
and  Croatan  sounds,  the  latter  of  which  flows 
into  Pamlico  Sound.  It  is  about  12  miles  in 
length,  and  its  greatest  depth  is  18  feet.  It  is  so 
shallow  in  some  places  that  it  is  of  little  value 
for  navigation. 

AXBEB,  ttlljer,  Matthaus  (1495-1570).  A 
German  theologian,  one  of  the  promoters  of  the 
Reformation.  He  was  born  at  Reutlingen,  near 
Stuttgart,  was  educated  at  Tubingen,  and  in 
1521  returned  to  preach  in  Reutlingen,  where 
he  introduced  the  Reformation.  He  rejected 
L«tin,  and  used  the  native  tongue  in  church 
services,  put  out  the  images,  and  took  a  wife. 
He  was  summoned  before  the  imperial  chambers, 
and  charged  with  nearly  seventy  distinct  heresies, 
to  all  of  which,  save  that  of  speaking  disrespect- 
fully of  the  mother  of  Christ,  he  confessed  guilty. 
He  was  tried,  but  set  free  without  punishment. 
Alber  was  a  friend  and  ally  of  Luther.  He  has 
been  called,  indeed,  the  "Luther  of  Swabia," 
because  of  the  great  part  he  played  in  that 
country.  Some  of  his  sermons,  a  catechism,  and 
a  work  on  Providence  have  been  published.  For 
bis  life  consult  J.  Hartmann   (Ttlbingen,  1863). 

ALBEBDIN0K  THTil,  al'ber-dlok  tim', 
JosEPHUS  Albeetds  (1820-89).  A  Dutch  author, 
bom  at  Amsterdam.  In  1876  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  testhetics  in  the  Art  Academy  at 
Amsterdam.  Prom  1852  he  edited  the  Volks- 
almanak  voor  Tiederlandsche  KathoUcJcen,  and 
from  1865  De  _  Dietvche  Warande,  devoted  to 
the  art  and  literature  of  the  Middle  Ages.  He 
Vol.  I.  —  ao. 


published  newspaper  criticisms,  Drie  Oediohten 
(1844),  De  Klok  van  Delft  (1846),  Palet  en 
Harp  (1849),  Verspreide  Verhalen  in  Proea  (3 
volumes,  1879-83),  and  other  volumes.  His 
prose  flction  is  considered  bis  best  work.  Con- 
sult the  biography  by  Van  der  Duys  (1889). 

ALBERIC  L,  fil'bSr-Ik  (died  925).  An  adven- 
turer, of  Lombard  extraction,  who  appeared  in 
Rome  in  889.  He  soon  joined  his  fortunes  with 
those  of  Berengar  (q.v.),  became  Margrave  of 
Olmerino,  and  later  Duke  of  Spoleto.  He  mar- 
ried Marozia  (q.v.)  before  915,  and  in  916  joined 
John  X.  in  expelling  the  Saracens,  who  had  ter- 
rorized Italy  for  more  than  thirty  years.  For 
his  services  ne  was  probably  made  "Consul  of  the 
Romans."  Nothing  definite  is  known  of  his  later 
years ;  but  he  is  said  to  have  ruled  Rome  despot- 
ically for  a  time,  to  have  been  driven  from  the 
city,  to  have  summoned  the  Hungarians  to  his 
aid,  and  to  have  been  slain  by  the  Romans  about 
925. 

ALBEBIC  n.  (T-954).  The  son  of  Alberic 
I.  and  Marozia.  In  932  he  led  the  Romans  in 
a  successful  attempt  to  achieve  their  indepen- 
dence, and  was  elected  "prince  and  senator  of 
all  the  Romans."  Until  his  death,  in  954,  he 
ruled  the  city  absolutely,  but  wisely  and  mod- 
erately. He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Octavian, 
who  became  Pope,  as  John  XII.,  in  955. 

ALBEBOm,  al'ba-rCnft,  Giouo,  Cardinal 
(1664-1752).  An  Italian  prelate,  minister  of 
Philip  V.  of  Spain.  He  was  the  son  of  a  poor 
vine-dresser,  and  was  born  at  Firenzuola,  in 
Parma.  From  a  chorister  in  a  church  at  Piacen- 
za,  he  quickly  rose,  through  his  abilities,  to  the 
dignity  of  chaplain  and  favorite  of  Count 
Roncovieri,  Bishop  of  San  Donino.  After  some 
diplomatic  service  in  Italy  and  a  visit  to 
Paris,  he  was  sent  by  the  Duke  of  Parma  as 
chargi  d'affaires  to  Madrid,  where  he  speedily 
gained  the  favor  of  Philip  V.  He  brought  about 
the  king's  marriage  to  Elizabeth  Farnese,  over- 
threw the  powerfm  Countess  Orsini,  and  rapidly 
became  grandee,  cardinal,  and  prime  minister 
(1717).  Into  the  languid  body  of  moribund 
Spain  he  infused  new  energy,  invigorated  her 
government,  revived  her  commerce  and  her  manu- 
factures, reconstructed  her  army,  rebuilt  her 
fleet.  But  Alberoni  was  ambitious,  and  in  order  to 
gratify  the  covetous  desires  of  Elizabeth  Farnese, 
he  suddenly  invaded  Sardinia,  in  violation  of  the 
Peace  of  Utrecht,  cherishing  the  hope  of  reestab- 
lishing the  monarchy  of  Charles  V.  and  Philip 
II.,  and  startling  Europe  bv  his  insolent  audac- 
ity. The  regent  of  France  broke  off  his  alliance 
with  Spain,  and  united  himself  with  England 
and  Austria.  Alberoni  was  not  dismayed. 
Even  when  the  Spanish  fleet  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean was  destroyed  by  an  English  one,  he  con- 
templated an  extensive  war  by  land,  in  which  alt 
the  European  powers  were  to  have  been  en- 
tangled. He  patronized  the  Pretender,  to  annoy 
England,  and  the  French  Protestants,  to  annoy 
France.  He  sought  to  unite  Peter  the  Great  and 
Charles  XII.  with  him,  to  plunge  Austria  into 
a  war  with  the  Turks,  and  to  stir  up  an  insurrec- 
tion in  Hungary ;  and,  through  his  influence  with 
one  of  the  parties  at  the  French  court,  he  actu- 
ally accomplished  the  arrest  of  the  regent  himself 
(the  Duke  of  Orleans).  But  so  universal  be- 
came the  complaints  against  Alberoni,  that 
Philip  lost  courage,  and  made  peace,  agreeing  to 
the  dismissal  of  the  Cardinal.    In  1719  Alberoni 
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received  a  command  to  quit  Madrid  within  eight 
days  and  the  kingdom  within  three  weeks. 
Exposed  to  the  vengeance  of  every  power  whose 
hatred  he  had  drawn  upon  himself,  he  knew  no 
land  where  he  could  remain.  Not  even  to  Rome 
could  he  venture,  for  Clement  XI.  was  more  bit- 
terly inimical  to  him  than  was  any  secular  poten- 
tate. He  wandered  about  in  disguise  and  under 
fictitious  names.  At  length  he  was  imprisoned 
in  the  Genoese  territory,  through  the  solicitation 
of  the  Pope  and  the  Spanish  monarch;  but  ^e 
speedily  recovered  his  liberty,  and  two  years  after 
the  death  of  Clement,  was  reinstated  by  Innocent 
XIII.  in  all  the  rights  and  dignities  of  a  car- 
dinal. In  1740  he  retired  to  Piacenza,  where  he 
died  twelve  years  after,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
eight.  He  bequeathed  his  possessions  in  Lom- 
bardy  to  Philip  V.,  while  his  cousin  and  heir, 
Cesare  Alberoni,  became  possessor  of  1,000,000 
ducats.  Consult:  Rousset,  Uistoire  du  Cardinal 
Alberoni  (The  Hague,  1719,  English  translation, 
London,  1719)  ;  Bersani,  Storia  del  cardinale 
Qiulio  Alberoni  (Piacenza,  1862). 

AIiBEBS,  ill'bSrs,  Johann  Fbieobich  Heb- 
MANN  ( 1805-07 ) .  A  German  physician,  profess- 
or of  pathology  at  Bonn.  He  established  there 
an  asylum  for  the  treatment  of  insanity  and 
nervous  diseases,  and  was  director  of  the  phar- 
macological cabinet.  His  atlas  of  pathological 
anatomy  (Bonn,  1832-62,  287  plates)  and  books 
on  various  branches  of  medical  science  were 
regarded  as  standard  works,  and  are  still  useful 
and  interesting. 

AI3EBT,  fil'bSrt;  Oer.  pron.  al'b«rt.  In 
Goethe's  Sorrows  of  Werther  (q.v.),  the  husband 
of  Lotte,  with  whom  Werther  is  in  love.  The 
character  is  said  to  be  taken  from  that  of 
Goethe's  friend  Kestner. 

AIiBEBT,  Sl'bert.  A  character  in  Sheridan 
Knowles's  comedy.  The  Beggar  of  Bethnal  Oreen 
(q.v)  ;  the  beggar,  who  is  Lord  Wilfrid  in  dis- 
guise. 

ALBEBT,  Ger.  ALBBECHT,  al'brfiKt  The 
name  borne  by  five  archdukes  of  Austria,  of  whom 
two  (1.  and  V.)  were  also  emperors  of  Ger- 
many. Albert  I.,  Archduke  of  Austria  and  Em-, 
peror  of  Germany,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Budolph 
of  Hapsburg.  and  was  bom  in  1248.  Rudolph, 
before  his  death,  endeavored  to  have  Albert  ap- 
pointed as  his  successor  in  the  Empire;  but  the 
Electors,  already  aware  of  the  tyranny  of  Albert, 
refused  to  comply.  After  the  old  king's  death 
Austria  and  Styria  revolted ;  but  Albert,  having 
vigorously  crushed  the  rebellion,  turned  his  at- 
tention toward  the  Empire.  The  Archbishop  of 
Mainz,  an  instrument  of  the  Pope,  secured  the 
privilege  of  appointing  the  imperial  candidate, 
and  named  his  cousin,  Adolphus  of  Nassau,  in 
1292.  .\lbert  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  and 
quietly  awaited  developments.  In  1298,  Adol- 
phus, who  had  disgusted  his  subjects,  was  de- 
posed and  Albert  was  elected.  He  was  obliged  to 
fight  for  the  new  honor,  and  met  his  rival  in  a 
battle  near  Worms,  in  which  Adolphus  was  de- 
feated and  slain.  Albert  was  crowned  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  in  August,  1298;  but  Pope  Boniface 
VIII,  declared  that  he  alone  was  emperor,  and 
denied  the  right  of  the  princes  to  elect  Albert  or 
to  recognize  him.  Albert,  however,  made  an  alli- 
ance with  Philip  the  Fair  of  France,  and  secur- 
ing the  neutrality  of  Saxony  and  Brandenburg, 
invaded  the  Electorate  of  Mainz  and  forced  the 
Archbishop  to  make  an  alliance  with  him,  thus 


securing  a  former  ally  of  the  Pope.  Boniface 
was  alarmed  by  his  success  and  entered  into 
negotiations  with  him.  As  a  result,  Albert  broke 
his  alliance  with  Philip,  recognized  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  Pope,  and  promised  to  defend  the 
rights  of  the  Roman  court  whenever  called  upon. 
Boniface  then  excommunicated  Philip,  and 
offered  the  throne  to  Albert  in  1303 ;  but  Philip 
soon  retaliated  by  getting  the  Papacy  under  the 
power  of  the  French  crown.  After  this  Albert 
fought  unsuccessfully  against  Holland,  Zealand, 
Friesland,  Hungary,  Bohemia,  and  Thurin^ia. 
In  January,  1308,  news  arrived  of  a  rebellion 
among  the  Swiss  in  Unterwaldcn,  Schwyz,  and 
Uri,  and  the  Emperor  seized  this  pretext  to  sub- 
jugate the  country.  An  act  of  injustice,  hoir- 
ever,  occasioned  a  crime  which  put  an  end  to  his 
life.  His  nephew,  Duke  John,  claimed  Swabia 
as  his  rightful  inheritance,  but  had  urged  his 
claims  in  vain.  When  Albert  was  departing 
for  Switzerland,  John  renewed  his  demands,  but 
was  refused,  and  so  he  resolved  to  be  revenged. 
He  conspired  against  his  uncle's  life  and  assas- 
sinated him  on  the  road  to  Rheinfelden,  while 
separated  from  his  followers  by  the  River  Reuss. 
The  Emperor  expired  May  1,  1308,  in  the  arms 
of  a  beggar  woman.  His  daughter,  Agnes,  Queen 
of  Hungary,  revenged  her  father's  death.  (See 
John  the  Pabbicide.)  Albert  left  six  sons  and 
five  daughters,  the  children  of  his  marriage  with 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  Count  of  Tyrol.  The 
story  of  William  Tell  is  connected  with  Albert  I. 
Albert  V.  (as  German  king,  Albert  IT.)  was 
bom  in  1397  and  inherited  the  duchy  of  Austria 
while  still  a  child.  After  receiving  what  was 
for  the  times  an  excellent  education,  he  assumed 
direct  control  of  the  government  in  1411.  In 
1422  he  married  the  <mughter  of  the  Emperor 
Sigismund,  and  on  the  death  of  the  latter,  in 
1437,  succeeded,  by  election,  to  the  crowns  of 
Hungary  and  Bohemia.  In  March,  1438,  he  was 
elected  King  of  Germany.  Wars  with  the  Turks 
and  disorders  in  Bohemia  and  Hungary  disturbed 
his  short  reign.     He  died  October  27,  1439. 

AIiBEBT  (?-1412).  Duke  of  Mecklenburg 
and  King  of  Sweden,  a  atm  of  Duke  Albert 
I.  of  Mecklenburg.  Within  a  year  after  he  was 
proclaimed  King  of  Sweden  (1364)  he  was  com- 
pelled to  fight  against  his  uncle,  Magnus  II., 
whom  he  defeated  and  captured  at  the  battle  of 
EnkSping.  Hakon  of  Norway,  a  son  of  the  lat- 
ter, who  had  also  disputed  the  right  of  succes- 
sion, fled  after  the  battle,  but  was  compelled  to 
sign  a  treaty  of  peace  in  which  he  renounced  all 
claims  to  the  throne.  The  victory,  however,  was. 
bought  at  the  price  of  great  concessions  to  the 
Royal  Council,  and  Albert  could  find  no  sup- 
port among  the  people,  who  were  heavily  bur- 
dened with  taxes.  Consequently,  an  attempt  to 
restore  his  power  failed,  and  Margaret,  widow  of 
King  Hakon  of  Norway,  was  invited  to  the 
throne.  Albert  was  defeated  and  captured  at 
the  battle  of  Falkoping  (February  24,  1389),. 
and  was  not  liberated  until  1395,  when  he  for- 
mally resigned  all  rights  to  the  crown,  and  re- 
tired to  Mecklenburg,  which,  as  Duke  Albert 
II.,  he  ruled  until  his  death.  The  accession  of 
Margaret  to  the  throne  of  Sweden  led,  in  1397, 
to  the  formation  of  the  celebrated  Union  of  Kal- 
mar,  by  which  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark 
were  formed  into  one  kingdom. 

ALBEBT  (I490-I568).  The  l/ist  Grand  Mas- 
ter of  the  Teutonic  Order  and  first  Duke  of  Prue- 
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sia.  He  was  the  son  of  the  Margrave  Frederic 
of  Ansbach,  who  wished  him  to  enter  the  Church. 
He  was  educated  under  the  care  of  Archbishop 
Hermann,  of  Cologne,  where  be  became  a  canon. 
He  did  not,  however,  neglect  knightly  exercises. 
He  accompanied  the  Emperor  Maximilian  I.  in 
his  expedition  against  Venice,  and  was  present 
at  the  siege  of  Pavia.  In  1511,  when  scarcely 
twenty-one  years  old,  he  was  chosen  Grand  Mas- 
ter of  the  Teutonic  Order,  the  knights  expecting 
their  feudal  allegiance  to  Poland  to  be  abolished, 
on  account  of  his  near  relationship  to  Sigismund, 
the  monarch  of  that  country,  while  they  also 
hoped  for  protection  against  the  Poles  from  his 
friends  in  Germany.  He  was  consecrated  at 
Mergentheim  with  his  father's  consent.  In  1512 
lie  removed  to  KSnigsberg,  having  been  acknowl- 
edged by  Poland  likewise;  but  refusing  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  he  was  plunged  into  a  war 
with  Sigismund  in  1520.  The  year  after,  a  four 
years'  truce  was  agreed  to  at  Thorn.  Albert 
next  made  his  appearance  at  the  Imperial  Diet 
at  Nuremberg  as  a  German  prince  of  the  Empire, 
to  induce  the  other  princes  to  assist  him  against 
the  Poles.  But  Germany  could  at  that  time 
grant  no  assistance  to  any  one.  Disappointed  in 
bis  hopes,  Albert  threw  himself  into  the  cause 
of  the  Reformation,  which  had  rapidly  spread 
into  Prussia  and  broken  the  last  strength  of  the 
declining  order,  whose  possessions  now  appeared 
a  certain  prey  to  Poland.  He  still  hoped  to  pre- 
serve these  by  acting  upon  Luther's  advice  to 
declare  himself  secular  Duke  of  Prussia  and 
place  his  land  under  the  sovereignty  of  Sigis- 
mund. This  was  done  with  great  pomp  at  Cra- 
cow in  April,  1525,  the  duchy  being  secured  to 
him  and  his  descendants.  During  the  remainder 
of  his  life  Albert  zealously  sought  to  further  the 
welfare  of  his  duchy.  He  regulated  the  adminis- 
tration of  all  affairs,  both  secular  and  ecclesias- 
tical, established  the  ducal  library,  founded  in 
1544  the  University  of  KSnigsberg,  gathered 
many  literary  men  around  him,  and  caused  their 
works  to  be  printed.  In  1527  he  married  Doro- 
thea, daughter  of  Frederick,  King  of  Denmark. 
Albert  earnestly  desired  peace,  but  found  himself 
entangled  in  conflicts  with  the  nobles  and  in  theo- 
logical disputes,  which,  along  with  other  troubles 
of  a  more  personal  character,  saddened  the  close 
of  his  life.  Consult:  hohmeyer,  Berzog  Albrecht 
von  Preuaaen  (Dantzic,  1800)  ;  and  for  the  part 
played  by  Albert  in  the  Reformation,  Tschakert, 
Berzog  Albrecht  von  Prewtsen  (Halle,  1894). 

ALBEKT  (1550-1621).  Archduke  of  Austria. 
He  was  the  sixth  son  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian 
II.  He  was  brought  up  at  the  Spanish  court, 
and  dedicated  himself  to  the  Church.  In  1577 
he  was  made  cardinal,  in  1584  Archbishop  of 
Toledo,  and  during  the  years  1594-96  held  the 
office  of  Viceroy  of  Portugal.  He  was  next  ap- 
pointed Stadtholder  of  the  Netherlands.  In  1598 
be  resigned  his  ecclesiastical  offices  and  left  the 
Church,  and  married  the  Infanta  Isabella,  re- 
ceiving with  her  the  Netherlands  and  Franche 
ComtS.  Had  it  been  possible  to  regain  by  any 
means  Spain's  rebellious  provinces,  Albert's  mild 
character  and  conciliatory  policy  might  have 
done  so.  As  it  was,  he  became  engaged  in  con- 
stant warfare  prosecuted  with  little  success  and 
marked  by  bitter  feeling  on  both  sides.  Later  in 
life  he  became  fanatic,  priest-ridden,  and  in  a 
measure  incapable  of  efficient  rule.  Consult: 
Dubois,  Biatoire  d' Albert  et  d'ltabelle  ( Brussels, 


1847) ;  Schmolke,  Albert  und  laabella   (Berlin, 
1878). 

ALBERT  (1490-1543).  Archbishop  of  Mag- 
deburg and  Elector  of  Mainz,  generally  called 
Albert  of  Brandenburg.  He  was  the  younger  son 
of  the  Elector  John  Cicero  of  Brandenburg,  and 
was  born  in  Brandenburg,  June  20,  1490.  In  1513 
he  became  Archbishop  of  Magdeburg,  and  also 
administrator  of  the  bishopric  of  Halberstadt, 
and  in  the  next  year  Archbishop  and  Elector  of 
Mainz.  He  was  put  in  charge  of  the  preaching, 
within  a  certain  district,  of  the  jubilee  indul- 
gence granted  by  Leo  X.,  on  the  condition  that 
one-half  the  proceeds  was  to  be  sent  to  Rome. 
He  appointed  the  Dominican  Tetzel  sub-commis- 
sioner in  the  work,  whose  preaching  gave  occa- 
sion to  Luther  to  post  up  his  well-known  ninety- 
flve  theses.  He  was  made  a  cardinal  in  1518.  Even 
in  the  Archbishop's  own  diocese  the  reformer's 
doctrines  found  not  a  few  adherents,  so  that  Al- 
bert was  compelled  at  the  Imperial  Diet  at  Augs- 
burg ( 1530)  to  act  the  part  of  peacemaker.  When 
he  joined  the  holy  alliance  against  the  League  of 
Schmalkalden,  Luther  made  a  fierce  attack  on 
him  in  writing.  He  was  the  first  of  all  the  Ger- 
man princes  who  received  the  Jesuits  into  his  do- 
minions. In  1541  he  granted  religious  liberty 
to  his  subjects,  under  the  condition  that  they 
should  pay  his  debts,  amounting  to  600,000  flor- 
ins. He  died  at  Alainz,  September  24,  1545. 
For  his  life  consult:  J.  May  (Munich,  1865-75)  ; 
Redlich,  Albert  und  daa  Neue  Stiff  eu  Balls 
(Mainz,  1900). 

ALBEBT,  called  Achiixes  (1414-86).  Elec- 
tor of  Brandenburg,  third  son  of  Friedrich  I. 
and  Elizabeth  of  Bavaria.  He  was  born  at  Tan- 
germUnde,  and  after  the  death  of  his  father,  in 
1440,  succeeded  to  the  margraviate  of  Ansbach, 
where,  together  with  several  other  feudal  lords, 
he  soon  came  into  conflict  with  the  inhabitants 
of  the  cities  of  South  Germany,  which  were  unit- 
ed against  him.  In  1449  he  attacked  Nurem- 
berg, but  was  defeated  at  Pillenreut  and  com- 
pelled to  efl'ect  a  permanent  compromise 
(1463).  By  the  death  of  his  brother  John  he 
succeeded  to  the  margraviate  of  Bayreuth,  and  in 
1470  his  brother  Friedrich  II.  transferred  to 
him  the  margraviate  of  Brandenburg  and  the 
electoral  dignity.  He  was  fond  of  display  and 
amusements,  and  was  distinguished  by  an  en- 
lightenment far  in  advance  of  his  age. 

AI3EBT,  called  Alcibiaoes  (1522-67).  A 
margrave  of  Brandenburg,  who  was  bom  at 
Ansbach.  Although  reared  in  the  Protestant 
faith,  his  military  enthusiasm  and  love  of  power 
induced  him  to  serve  in  the  army  of  Charles  V., 
and  he  fought  in  the  campaign  against  France 
in  1543.  Afterward  he  conspired  against  the 
En^ror  with  Maurice  of  Saxony  and  several 
other  princes,  and  was  personally  instrumental 
in  arranging  the  Treaty  of  Chambord  with 
Henry  II.  of  France  (January  15,  1552).  In 
consequence  of  differences  with  his  confederates, 
he  subsequently  again  embraced  the  cause  of 
Charles,  who  ratified  his  territorial  claims.  In 
an  endeavor  to  carry  these  into  effect,  however, 
Albert  was  twice  defeated  (July  9  and  Sep- 
tember 12.  1553).  He  was  soon  afterward  out- 
lawed by  the  Emperor,  and  fled  to  France  (1554). 
He  died  in  1557,  shortly  after  his  return  to  Ger- 
many. 

ALBEBT,    called    The    Bold     (1443-1500). 
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Duke  of  Saxony,  foimder  of  the  Albertine  line. 
He  was  a  younger  son  of  the  Elector  Frederick, 
called  "the  Gentle."  From  1464  he  reigned  con- 
jointly with  his  brother  Ernest,  who  had  been  in- 
rested  with  the  electoral  dignity,  and  gradually 
obtained  such  Talu.able  accessions  of  territory 
in  Thuringia  and  elsewhere  that  a  separation 
into  the  Ernestine  and  Albertine  branches  be- 
came necessary.  At  the  Beichstag  held  at  Frei- 
burg, in  1498,  he  was  appointed  "hereditary 
governor  and  potentate"  of  Friesland.  A  magni- 
ficent bronze  monument  was  dedicated  to  him  at 
Meissen  in  1876. 

ALBEBT,  ftl'bftr',  Alexandbe  Mabtin  ( 1815- 
05).  One  of  the  leading  members  of  the  pro- 
visional government  of  li'rance  after  the  revolu- 
tion of  February,  1848.  Though  a  poor  me- 
chanic, he  took  great  interest  in  the  political 
questions  of  his  time,  and  participated  in  the  rev- 
olutions of  1830  and  1848.  While  keeping  at  his 
trade,  he  edited  a  workingman's  paper,  started 
in  1840,  called  L'Atelier.  He  was  summoned  by 
Louis  Blanc  from  his  shop,  where  he  was  mak- 
ing buttons,  to  the  presidency  of  the  committees 
on  the  national  workshops  and  national  re- 
wards, but  presently  resigned  and  entered  the 
assembly.  For  his  participation  in  the  attempt 
of  May  15,  1848,  to  overthrow  the  government,  he 
was  condemned  to  imprisonment  for  life.but  was 
pardoned  in  1859  by  Louis  Napoleon.  He  ap- 
peared for  a  moment  during  the  Commune  of 
1871,  but  sank  back  into  obscurity.  He  was 
known  in  French  politics  as  L'ouvrier  Albert. 

ALBERT,  ftl'bgrt,  Aristides  Elphonso  Pe- 
TEB  (1853  — ).  A  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South,  and  also  a  practicing  phy- 
sicitin  and  surgeon.  His  father  was  a  French- 
man, his  mother  a  slave,  and  he  was  bom  in  St. 
Charles  Parish,  Louisiana.  Freed  by  the  war,  he 
removed  with  his  mother  to  New  Orleans.  He 
graduated  in  arts  and  theology  at  Straight  Uni- 
versity, New  Orleans,  and  in  medicine  at  New 
Orleans  University  (1892).  After  holding  vari- 
ous appointments  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  including  that  of  editor-in-chief 
of  the  Southicettern  Chriatian  Advocate  (five 
years)  and  the  presidency  of  Gilbert  College, 
Baldwin,  La.  (1896-1900),  he  became  pastor 
of  Wesley  Chapel,  New  Orleans  (1900-2).  He 
represented  his  conference  in  the  Ecumenical 
Conference  in  London  in  1901. 

ALBEBT,  Count  of  Bollstadt  (c.  1193- 
1280).  A  German  philosopher,  usually  called  Al- 
bertus  Magnus,  and  styled  Doctor  Universalis, 
who  was  distinguished  for  the  extent  of  his  ac- 
quirements and  for  his  efforts  to  spread  knowl- 
edge, especially  of  the  works  and  doctrines  of 
Aristotle.  He  was  born  at  Lauingen,  in  Swabia, 
probably  in  1193,  but  the  date  is  disputed.  After 
studying  principally  at  Padua,  he  entered  the  or- 
der of  the  Dominican  friars  in  1221  and  taught 
at  Bologna,  Strassburg,  Freiburg,  and  Cologne, 
where  Thomas  Aquinas  became  his  pupil.  Ho 
afterward  repaired  to  Paris,  where  he  expounded 
the  doctrines  of  Aristotle.  In  1259  he  received 
from  Pope  Alexander  IV.  the  bishopric  of  Ratis- 
bon.  But  in  1262  he  retired  to  a  convent  at 
Cologne  to  devote  himself  to  literary  pursuits. 
Here  he  composed  a  great  number  of  works,  es- 
pecially commentaries  on  Aristotle.  In  1270  he 
preached  a  crusade.  He  died  November  25,  1280. 
The  fullest  edition  of  his  works  was  prepared 
by  Jammy  (21  volumes,  Lyons,  1651),  but  it  is 


uncritical  and  far  from  complete.  Many  of  the 
writings  attributed  to  him  seem  to  be  spurious, 
among  others,  that  entitled  De  Secretia  Mvli- 
erum,  which  was  widely  circulated  during  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  extensive  chemical  and  me- 
chanical knowledge  which  Albert  possessed,  con- 
sidering the  age  in  which  he  lived,  brought  upon 
him  the  imputation  of  sorcery,  and  in  Grerman 
tradition  he  has  a  very  ambiguous  reputation. 
It  is  related,  for  instance,  that  in  the  winter  of 
1240  he  gave  a  banquet  at  Cologne  to  William  of 
Holland,  King  of  the  Romans,  and  that  during 
the  entertainment  the  wintry  scene  was  suddenly 
transformed  into  one  of  summer  bloom  and 
beauty.  This  myth  may  rest  on  the  fact  that 
Albert  had  a  greenhouse.  The  scholastics  who 
followed  Albert's  opinions  took  the  name  of  Al- 
bertists.  His  best-knovt^  works  are  Summa  The- 
ologicB  and  Summa  de  Creaturis. 

ALBEBT,  Count  of  Geiebstein,  gl'fir-stln.  In 
Scott's  novel,  Anne  of  Oeierstein  (q.v.),  the  head 
of  the  "Secret  Tribunal."  At  various  times  he 
appears  in  monkish  disguise;  later  he  slays 
Charles  of  Burgundy  in  battle. 

ALBEBT,  M'bJrt;  Oer.  pron.  Bl'bSrt,  Ed- 
VABO  (1841-1000).  An  Austrian  surgeon.  He 
was  born  at  Senftenberg,  in  Bohemia,  and  studied 
medicine  at  Vienna.  In  1873  he  waM  made  pro- 
fessor of  surgery  at  Innsbruck.  From  1881  until 
his  death  he  was  clinical  professor  of  surgery  at 
Vienna.  His  published  works  include:  Beitrage 
sur  Operativen  Chirurgie  (Vienna,  1878-80)  ; 
Diagnosiik  der  Chirurgischen  Krankheiten  (sev- 
enth edition,  Vienna,  1896) ;  and  a  text-book  of 
surgery  in  four  volumes,  which  has  passed 
through  several  editions.  Albert's  original  re- 
searches resulted  in  valuable  contributions  to 
surgical  diagnosis,  to  operative  surgery,  and  to 
other  branches  of  his  profession. 

AL'BEBT,  Fr.  pron.  ftl'bflr',  Euobm  Fbancis 
Charles  d'  (1864 — ).  A  pianist  and  composer ; 
born  at  Glasgow,  April  10,  1864;  the  son 
of  Charles  d' Albert,  a  French  miuician  and  dan- 
cing-master, who  was  his  first  teacher.  He 
studied  in  the  National  Training  School,  London, 
under  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan,  Prout,  and  Pauer, 
and  in  1881  gained  the  Mendelssohn  scholarship; 
under  Hans  Bichter  in  Vienna  and  under  Liszt 
in  Weimar.  In  the  same  year  he  made  his  first 
appearance  at  a  philharmonic  concert  in  Vienna 
with  brilliant  success.  He  was  soon  made  court 
pianist  in  Weimar,  traveled  in  Europe,  and  came 
to  America  in  1889-90  and  1004-5.  His  inter- 
pretations of  Bach  and  Beethoven  have  been  gen- 
erally deemed  the  most  forceful  heard  in  recent 
years.  His  mastery  of  technique,  intellectual 
grasp,  force,  and  fire  place  him  among  the  most 
eminent  pianists  of  the  world.  His  compositions 
include  pianoforte  music,  a  suite,  symphony,  two 
quartets  for  strings,  several  songs,  and  the  operas 
Dcr  Rubin  (1893);  Ohismonda  (1805);  Gemot 
(1807);  Die  Abrcise  (1898);  Kain  (1900); 
Dcr  Improvisator  (1000);  Im  Tiefland  (1903). 
His  later  compositions  show  distinct  individual- 
ity. He  has  also  made  excellent  transcriptions 
for  piano  of  some  of  Bach's  organ  works. 

ALBEBT,  ftlOjert;  Oer.  pron.  al'bSrt,  Francis 
Chari.es  AvcisTus  Emanuei,  (1819-01).  Prince 
of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  and  the  husband  ol 
Queen  Victoria  of  Great  Britain.  He  is  popu- 
larly known  as  Prince  Albert  and  the  Prince 
Consort.  He  was  born  at  Rosenau  Castle,  near 
Coburg,  August  26,  1819,  the  second  son  of  Er- 
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nest,  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  and  his  wife 
Lotiise,  daughter  of  Augustus,  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Gotha-Altenburg.  In  the  Prince's  sixth  year  his 
parents  separated,  and  he  never  afterward  saw 
his  mother,  who  died  in  1S31.  The  Prince  and 
his  elder  brother,  under  a  private  tutor,  received 
a  careful  education,  and  after  a  year  of  study  at 
Brussels  he  attended  the  University  of  Bonn, 
where,  in  addition  to  the  sciences  connected  with 
statecraft,  he  devoted  himself  with  ardor  to  the 
study  of  natural  history  and  chemistry,  and  dis- 
played great  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  especially 
painting  and  music.  Several  compositions  of  his 
obtained  publicity,  and  an  opera,  afterward  per- 
formed in  London,  is  said  to  have  been  com- 
posed by  him.  He  was  gifted  with  a  handsome 
figure,  and  obtained  expertness  in  all  manly 
exercises.  He  married  the  young  Queen  of  Great 
Britain  on  February  10,  1840.  On  his  marriage 
Prince  Albert  received  the  title  of  Royal  High- 
ness, was  naturalized  as  a  subject  of  Great 
Britain,  and  obtained  the  rank  of  field-marshal, 
the  knighthood  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  and  the 
command  of  a  regiment  of  hussars.  As  the  union 
proved  in  the  highest  degree  a  happy  one,  the 
Prince  was  loaded  with  honors  and  distinctions 
both  by  the  Queen  and  the  nation.  The  title  of 
Consort  of  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  was  for- 
mally conferred  in  1842,  and  that  of  Prince  Con- 
sort, in  1857,  made  him  a  prince  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  He  was  also  made  a  member  of  the 
Privy  Council,  governor  and  constable  of  Wind- 
sor Castle,  colonel  of  the  Grenadier  Guards,  act- 
ing Grand  Master  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  the  stand- 
ard of  which  he  succeeded  in  raising  consider- 
ably, and  Miister  of  the  Trinity  House.  Notwith- 
standing his  high  and  favored  position  as  the 
Queen's  trusted  counselor,  the  Prince,  with  rare 
prudence  and  tact,  abstained  from  meddling  with 
State  affairs,  and  thus  escaped  the  jealousy  and 
detraction  of  parties,  gradually  attaining,  in- 
deed, the  widest  popularity.  When  the  Whig 
ministry  in  1840  proposed  to  him  the  income  of 
£50,000,  as  consort  of  Queen  Victoria,  the  Tories, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Radicals,  succeeded  in 
limiting  the  sum  to  £30,000.  This  incident, 
which  occurred  before  the  marriage,  appears  to 
have  been  the  only  instance  of  any  manifestation 
of  party  feeling  with  reference  to  the  Prince.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  opened  for  himself  an  influ- 
ential sphere  of  action,  in  the  encouragement  and 
promotion  of  science  and  art,  appearing  as  the 
patron  of  many  useful  associations  and  public 
undertakings.  The  Exhibition  of  1851  owed  its 
origin  and  the  greater  part  of  its  success  to  the 
Prince.  An  incessant  worker  in  the  interests  of  his 
adopted  country,  his  toil  undermined  his  con- 
stitution, and  he  succumbed  to  an  attack  of  ty- 
phoid fever,  December  14,  1801.  His  memory  is 
perpetuated  under  the  surname  "Albert  the 
Good."  The  last  of  his  political  acts,  one  of 
particular  interest  to  the  United  States,  was 
instrumental  in  preventing  a  war  which  threat- 
ened to  arise  out  of  the  seizure  of  the  Confederate 
envoys  on  the  English  steamer  Trent.  The  draft 
of  the  ministerial  ultimatum  submitted  to  the 
Queen  seemed  to  the  Prince  fraught  with  perilous 
irritation.  Weak  then  from  the  beginning  of  his 
last  illness,  he  arose  at  seven  the  next  morning 
(December  1,  1861),  and  wrote  and  presented  a 
memorandum  of  his  objections  to  the  Queen.  His 
suggestions,  adopted  by  Lord  Russell,  proved  ac- 
ceptable to  President  Lincoln.    Consult :  Martin, 


Life  (London,  1B75-80) ;  Vitzthum,  Reminiscenaes 
(English  translation,  1887);  Grey,  7'^  Earl]/ 
Years  of  Bis  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Consort 
(New  York,  1867)  ;  Dunchley,  The  Crown  and  the 
Cabinet:  Five  Letters  on  the  Biography  of  the 
Prince  Consort  (Manchester,  1878)  ;  Kenyon, 
Albert  the  Good  (London,  1890) ;  Wintle,  The 
Story  of  Albert  the  Good  (London,  1897) ;  Stock- 
mar,  Denkictirdigkeiten  aus  den  Papieren  des 
Freiherm  Christian  Friedrich  von  Stockmnr 
(Brunswick,  1872),  translated  by  G.  A.  M.  under 
the  title  Memoirs  of  Baron  Btookmar  (London, 
1873). 

ALBEST,  Frederick  AuotiSTUS  (1828-1002). 
King  of  Saxony,  1873-1902.  He  served  in  the  first 
Schieswig-Holstein  War,  and  after  his  father's 
accession  in  1854,  presided  over  the  Coun- 
cil of  State.  In  1866  he  commanded  the  Saxon 
army,  coSperating  with  Austria  against  Prussia. 
On  the  entrance  of  Saxony  into  the  North  Ger- 
man Confederation,  this  force  became  the  twelfth 
corps  of  the  North  German  army,  and  with  them 
the  Prince  won  high  honors  at  Gravelotte  and 
Sedan,  receiving  the  Prussian  Iron  Cross  and 
the  command  of  the  newly  formed  fourth  army, 
at  the  head  of  which  he  entered  Paris  with  the 
Emperor  and  the  German  princes.  He  succeeded 
his  father  in  the  throne  in  1873.  He  died  June  19, 
1902,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Georg. 
Consult  Dittrich,  Konig  Albert  und  Prim  Oeorg 
von  Sachsen   (Minden,   1896). 

AliBEBT,  FRiajEEicK  Rudolph  (1817-95), 
generally  spoken  of  by  English  writers  as  the 
Archduke  Albert.  Archduke  of  Austria,  son 
of  Archduke  Charles,  grandson  of  Leopold  II., 
and  first  cousin  of  the  father  of  the  reigning 
emperor.  He  was  distinguished  in  youth  as  a 
cavalry  commander,  doing  good  service  in  the 
battle  of  Novara  in  1849.  He  was  governor  of 
Hungary,  1851-60;  in  1866  he  commanded  the 
Austrians  in  Venetia,  and  won  the  victory  of 
Custozza,  June  24 ;  but  Benedek's  defeat  at  Sado- 
wa,  Jul^  3,  made  his  success  nugatory.  He  be- 
came Field-Marshal  in  1863  and  Inspector-Gen- 
eral of  the  Austrian  Army  in  1866.  Albert 
married.  May  1,  1844,  Archduchess  HUdegarde, 
daughter  of  Ludwig  I.  of  Bavaria.  She  died 
April  2,  1864. 

ALBEBT,  Heiitbich  (1604-51).  A  celebrated 
German  composer,  sometimes  erroneously  called 
Alberti,  who  was  instrumental  in  developing  the 
present  form  of  the  German  Lied.  He  was  born 
at  Lobenstein,  Stuxony,  and  in  1622  went  to 
Dresden  to  study  music  under  his  uncle,  tlie 
Kapellmeister  Heinrich  SchQtz.  In  conformity 
with  the  wishes  of  his  parents,  however,  he  dis- 
continued his  musical  studies  and  entered  the 
University  of  Leipzig  to  study  law.  He  resumed 
the  study  of  music  at  KSnigsberg  in  1626,  under 
StobSus,  and  three  years  later  became  organist 
at  the  cathedral  in  that  city.  Albert  was  not 
only  a  fine  musician,  but  a  poet  of  distinction  as 
well,  and  the  verses  which  he  set  to  music  were 
usually  of  his  own  composition.  Several  of 
these,  however,  were  written  by  the  poet  Simon 
Dach,  an  intimate  friend  of  Albert,  and  one 
whose  influence  is  still  evident  in  the  well-de- 
fined poetic  rhythm  of  the  song-forms  created 
by  the  latter.  Albert  published  eight  books  of 
arias  (1638-50)  and  the  Eurbishutte  (1645),  a 
collection  of  chorals,  arias,  and  Lieder  for  one  or 
several  voices.  Many  of  his  hymn-tunes,  such 
08  the  well-known  Oott  des  Himmels  und  der 
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Erden,  leh  bin  ja,  Herr,  in  Deiner  Macht  and 
Vnaer  Heil  is  Kommen,  are  still  extensively  used 
in  the  Protestant  service.  A  selection  of  his 
songs,  with  the  music,  has  been  published  in  the 
work  entitled  Neudrucke  Deuischer  Litteratur- 
werke  (Halle,  1883). 

AXBEBT,  Joseph  (1825-86).  A  German 
photographer,  who  was  born  and  died  at  Munich. 
He  established  a  photographer's  studio  at  Augs- 
burg in  1840,  and  remov^  to  Munich  in  1858. 
About  1867  he  introduced  an  improvement  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  photo-mechanical  print- 
ing { Lichtdruck) .  It  had  been  known  since 
about  1854  that  a  film  of  gelatine  containing  po- 
tassiiun-bichromate  does  not  receive  greasy  Inks 
unless  it  has  been  previously  subjected  to  the 
action  of  light  and  damping.  This  fact  had  been 
utilized  for  printing  purposes  by  coating  a  metal 
plate  with  gelatine  containing  some  bichromate 
of  potash  and  chloride  of  mercury,  treating  with 
silver  oleate,  and  exposing  to  the  action  of  light 
through  a  negative.  On  washing  and  inking 
with  a  lithographic  roller,  the  plate  could  be 
used  for  printing.  The  soft  gelatine  coating, 
however,  was  extremely  perishable,  and  therefore 
the  process  was  capable  of  only  limited  applica- 
tion, until  Albert  introduced  his  improvement. 
Albert  found  that  the  gelatine  could  be  sufficient- 
ly hardened  and  rendered  durable  simply  by  the 
action  of  light.  In  place  of  the  old  metallic 
plates,  he  therefore  substituted  transparent 
plates,  the  uncoated  side  of  which  he  exposed  to 
the  action  of  light.  In  this  manner  it  became 
possible  to  obtain  more  than  a  thousand  "Alber- 
type"  copies  from  one  plate,  and  the  process  was 
adopted  in  general  use.    See  Gbxatin  Pbocess. 

'  ALBEBT  1.,  called  The  Bear  (1106-70). 
Margrave  of  Brandenburg.  He  was  the  son  and 
successor  of  Otto  the  Rich,  Count  of  Ballenstttdt, 
and  of  Eilika,  daughter  of  Magnus,  Duke  of  Sax- 
ony. Having  aided  the  Duke  of  Saxony,  who 
became  the  Emperor  Lothair,  he  received  from 
the  latter  Lusatia,  to  be  held  as  a  flef  of  the 
Empire,  and  later  the  northern  "mark."  In  the 
year  1138,  Henry,  Duke  of  Saxony,  having  been 
put  under  the  imperial  ban,  the  duchy  was  given 
to  Albert,  when  he  took  the  title  of  Duke  of 
Saxony.  Henry,  however,  was  victorious  in  the 
contest  which  followed,  and  Albert  was  com- 
pelled to  flee,  and  retained  only  the  margraviate 
of  Northern  Saxony.  Afterward  Swabia  was 
given  to  him  as  an  indemnity.  Returning  to 
his  own  country,  he  had  himself  invested  with 
the  lands  which  he  had  conquered  from  the 
Wends,  as  a  hereditary  fief  of  the  Empire,  and 
thus  became  the  founder  and  first  margrave  of 
the  new  State  of  Brandenburg.  Consult  Heine- 
mann,  Albrecht  der  Bar  (Darmstadt,  1804). 

ALBEBT  I.  (1317-79).  Duke  of  Mecklen- 
burg, founder  of  the  present  reigning  dynasty. 
He  was  a  son  of  Prince  Henry  II.,  the  Lion,  and 
reigned  as  prince  from  1329  until  1348,  when  he 
was  appointed  duke  by  the  Emperor  Charles  IV. 
Relying  upon  the  cities  of  his  realm,  he  sought 
to  suppress  the  frequent  feuds  of  the  nobles,  and 
to  find  advantages  by  active  participation  in 
the  afifairs  of  the  Empire.  Upon  the  extinction 
of  the  dynasty  of  Sohwerin,  he  united  the  do- 
mains of  that  principality  with  his  own  (1358). 
He  was  also  instrumental  in  securing  the  crown 
of  Sweden  for  his  son,  afterward  known  as  Al- 
bert II.  See  Albebt  Duke  of  Mecklesbcbo, 
and  Kino  of  Sweden. 


ALBEBT  n.,  Duke  op  Mecklenbubo.  See 
Albert,  Kino  of  Sweden. 

ALBEBT  rV.,  called  The  Wise  (1447-1508). 
Duke  of  Bavaria,  third  son  of  Albert  III.,  sur- 
named  "the  Pious."  After  the  death  of  his 
father  in  1460  he  was  placed  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  his  elder  brothers,  John  III.  and  Sigis- 
mund,  who  had  conjointly  succeeded  to  the  regen- 
cy ;  and  upon  the  death  of  John  ( 1403 ) ,  he  became 
co-regent  with  Sigismund.  The  ac<jui8ition  of 
the  territories  of  the  house  of  Bavaria-Landshut 
greatly  increased  the  extent  of  his  possessions. 
In  consequence  of  this  increase  of  power,  how- 
ever, he  became  involved  in  a  feud  with  several 
members  of  the  nobility,  and  his  interference  in 
the  affairs  of  Regensburg  (Ratisbon)  finally 
aroused  the  displeasure  of  the  Emperor  and  he 
was  placed  under  the  ban.  His  principal 
achievement  was  the  establishment  of  the  law 
of  succession  in  the  dukedom  of  Bavaria  (July 
8,  1506). 

ALBEBT  V.  (1528-79).  Duke  of  Bavaria, 
a  son  of  Duke  William  IV.  and  Maria  Jakobfia 
of  Baden.  He  succeeded  to  power  in  1550,  and 
soon  became  involved  in  religious  and  other  dis- 
putes, in  consequence  of  which  the  power  of  the 
feudal  barons  in  his  dominions  was  completely 
broken.  He  banished  the  Protestants  from  his 
dominions  and  prohibited  the  publication  of 
books  favorable  t«  them.  It  was  due  to  his  in- 
itiative that  Munich  afterward  became  a  great 
centre  of  art.  He  greatly  encouraged  engraving, 
painting,  brass-founding,  and  the  industrial  arU, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  museum  of  art  as 
well  as-  of  a  museum  of  antiquities,  a  gallery  of 
*  paintings,  and  a  royal  library.  Upon  his  death 
he  left  debts  to  the  amount  of  two  and  a  half 
million  florins. 

AIiBEBTA,  a  province  of  Canada  established 
on  September  1,  1905,  with  Saskatchewan  (q.v.), 
by  the  Dominion  Parliament.  It  was  formed  out 
of  the  former  district  of  Alberta,  and  parts  of  the 
former  districts  of  Athabasca,  Saskatcliewan,  and 
Assinihoia,  and  its  boundaries  are  described  as 
the  line  of  the  sixtieth  degree  of  north  latitude 
on  the  north,  British  Columbia  on  the  west,  the 
international  boundary  line  on  the  south,  and  the 
fourth  meridian  in  the  Dominion  system  of  land 
surveys  on  the  east.  The  area  is  given  officially 
as  253,540  square  miles,  of  which  41,000  square 
miles  are  declared  to  be  suitable  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  grain,  41,000  square  miles  in  need  of  irri- 
gation, 113,559  square  miles  suitable  for  grazing 
purposes,  and  about  20.000  square  miles  under 
water.  The  population  in  1901  was  oflkially 
given  as  72,841 ;  but  immigration  since  that 
year  has  increased  so  rapidly  that  an  estimate 
of  170,000  population  in  1906  is  conservative. 
The  northern  half  of  the  province,  and  the 
eastern  part  of  the  southern  half  are,  generally 
speaking,  le^•el;  but  the  western  part  below 
latitude  56°  N.,  and  the  southwestern,  as  it 
nears  the  foothills  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  be- 
come broken  and  hilly.  Most  of  the  eastern  half 
and  part  of  the  western  are  prairie  land.  Cen- 
tral Alberta  is  well  timbered  and  well  watered. 
The  western  part  of  I.Ake  Athabasca  is  within 
the  limits  of  the  province,  and  there  are  niuner- 
ous  smaller  lakes.  The  river  systems  are  of 
great  importance  in  determining  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  by  the  intersecting  valleys  which  they 
create.  The  Athabasca  and  Peace  rivers,  joined 
by    numerous    tributaries,    flow    northerly    and 
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northeasterly  respectively  into  Lake  Athabasca, 
and  thence  into  the  Mackenzie  River  system  and 
the  Arctic  Ocean;  the  Saskatchewan,  north  and 
south  branches,  and  tributaries  traverse  the 
western  j>art  of  the  province  and  join  the  system 
that  drains  into  Hudson's  Bay;  in  southern 
Alberta  some  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Missouri 
Kiver  take  their  rise  and  thence  drain  into  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  soil  of  Alberta  is  exceptionally  rich  in  the 
great  central  region,  consisting  chiefly  of  from 
one  to  three  feet  of  black  vegetable  mould,  with 
but  small  mixture  of  sand  and  gravel.  The  east- 
ern part,  except  in  the  south,  is  not  so  fertile; 
and  in  the  south  the  comparative  lack  of  mois- 
ture is  being  supplied  by  irrigation.  This  por- 
tion, which  was  formerly  given  up  to  ranching, 
has  recently  been  devoted  in  many  places  to 
mixed  farming,  and  promises  a  considerable 
increase  in  that  respect.  Irrigation  works  re- 
ceive government  supervision  and  aid,  and  have 
also  been  undertaken  by  many  farmers  on  their 
own  lands,  and  by  corporations,  including  the 
railway  companies.  In  1906  one  of  the  latter  was 
engaged  in  an  irrigation  scheme  which  embraced 
."  000,000  acres  between  Bow  and  Red  Deer  rivers. 
The  climate  of  the  province  is  healthful  and  in- 
vigorating, extremes  of  heat  and  cold  being  miti- 
gated by  the  dryness  of  the  air.  The  Chinook 
winds  that  blow  from  the  west  across  the  Rocky 
Mountains  melt  the  snow,  so  that  cattle  and 
horses  can  live  in  the  open  air  throughout  the 
winter.  The  average  anntuil  temperature  at  Ed- 
monton is  about  the  same  as  that  of  Saint  Paul, 
Minnesota.  The  mean  temperature  for  July  in 
Winnipeg  is  66°.  The  possibilities  in  cereal 
crop  raising  in  Alberta  have  during  1900-5  re- 
ceived wide  attention.  Wheat,  oats,  and  barley 
are  most  successfully  cultivated,  especially  in 
Central  Alberta.  Wheat  often  produces  40, 
barley  60,  and  oats  70  to  85  bushels  per  acre, 
the  latter  sometimes  producing  100  weighed 
bushels  per  acre.  Winter  wheat,  of  which  there 
were  65,000  acres  under  crop  in  1905,  was  ex- 
pected, according  to  actual  threshing  returns,  to 
average  nearly  30  bushels  per  acre,  and  in  1903 
there  was  of  this  variety  an  average  of  23.86 
bushels  per  acre.  Root  crops  are  also  success- 
ful, and  in  southern  Alberta  the  sugar  beet, 
which  is  of  exceptional  quality,  promises  large 
proportions  to  this  industry.  Apples  are  grown ; 
so  IS  tobacco  in  certain  parts,  and  among  the 
native  small  fruits  are  raspberries,  strawberries, 
gooseberries,  cranberries,  cherries,  and  black 
currants.  In  the  lakes  fish  are  plentiful,  and  an 
abundance  of  small  game,  such  as  mallard,  teal, 
wild  goose,  partridge!  and  prairie  chicken,  is 
found.  Twelve  government  creameries  and  a 
large  number  of  others  attest  the  growth  of 
dairying,  and  the  industry  is  organized  with 
special  reference  to  cold  storage  and  rapid  ship- 
ment. 

The  mineral  deposits  of  Alberta  are  especially 
rich.  There  are  large  areas  underlaid  with  bi- 
tuminous coal,  semi-bituminous,  and  lignite. 
There  is  an  extensive  and  valuable  anthracite 
deposit  in  the  neighborhood  of  Banff,  on  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  (Sold  has  been  found 
in  the  vicinity  of  Edmonton,  and  along  the  banks 
of  the  Athabasca,  Saskatchewan,  Pembina,  Mac- 
leod  and  other  rivers.  Galena,  with  a  large  per- 
centage of  silver,  has  also  been  found. 

The  railway  development  of  the  province  since 


1900  has  been  remarkable.  In  addition  to  the 
main  line  of  the  .Canadian  Pacific,  which  was 
completed  to  Vancouver  in  1885,  there  are  vari- 
ous branch  lines  of  that  railway,  one  of  which 
stretches  north  from  Calgary  to  Edmonton,  and 
another  south  from  Calgary  to  Macleod.  The 
Canada  Northern,  already  partly  built;  the  Na- 
tional Transcontinental  or  Grand  Trunk  Paci- 
fic, partly  owned  and  constructed  by  the  Federal 
government,  and  partly  by  the  railway  company; 
a  new  line  to  be  built  rapidly  by  James  J.  Hill; 
the  projected  Trans-Canada  Railway,  to  have  a 
more  northerly  route — all  these  transcontinen-i 
tal  lines,  with  numerous  branches,  promise  every 
facility  to  industry  and  commerce.  The  chief 
towns  are  Calgary,  Edmonton,  and  Strathcona, 
with  populations  in  1906  of  15,000,  8500  and 
3500  respectively;  but  there  are  many  other 
towns  of  importance  that  are  growing  very  rap- 
idly. There  are  still  millions  of  acres  of  free 
lands.  In  1905  the  immigration  into  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta  amounted  to  146,266, 
of  which  the  last-named  province  received  about 
one  third.  Of  these  immigrants  65,359  were 
British,  43,652  from  the  United  States,  and  37,- 
255  from  Continental  Europe. 

The  government  of  Alberta  is  organized  on  the 
same  principle  as  other  provinces  of  the  Domin- 
ion. The  capital  is  Edmonton.  The  province  is 
represented  in  the  Dominion  Senate  by  4  mem- 
bers, a  number  which  may  be  increased  to  6 
after  the  next  decennial  census.  To  the  House  of 
Commons  it  sends  five  representatives  until  the 
next  quinquennial  census,  when  its  ratio  of 
representation  is  to  be  the  same  as  that  estab- 
lisned  for  the  rest  of  the  Dominion.  The  legisla- 
tive, power  is  vested  in  an  assembly  of  25  mem- 
bers with  the  lieutenant-governor,  who  is  aided 
in  the  performance  of  his  executive  duties  by 
an  appointive  council.  The  following  grants  are 
made  by  the  Dominion  government  towards  the 
provincial  treasury:  for  the  support  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  legislature,  $50,000 ;  an  allowance  of 
80  cents  per  head  on  an  estimated  population  of 
250,000  and  up  to  800,000,  yielding  at  present 
$200,000 ;  compensation  for  the  share  of  the  pub- 
lic debt  falling  on  the  province  which  has  no 
debt  of  its  own,  5  per  cent,  on  the  sum  of  $8,107,- 
500  or  $405,375 ;  compensation  for  the  retention 
by  the  Dominion  government  of  public  lands 
within  the  province,  1  per  cent,  on  an  esti- 
mated valuation  of  $37,500,000  until  the  pop- 
ulation shall  exceed  400,000,  1%  p«r  cent,  until 
a  population  of  800,000  is  reached,  2  per  cent, 
when  1,200,000  has  been  reached,  and  3  per 
cent,  thereafter;  for  the  construction  of  the 
necessary  public  buildings  one-fourth  of  1  per 
cent,  on  the  valuation  of  the  public  lands  is 
granted  for  a  period  of  five  years.  The  lands 
granted  to  railways  within  Alberta  aggregate 
13,151,264  acres,  and  an  equal  area,  approxi- 
mately, is  distributed  in  the  form  of  Indian 
reservations,  parks,  school  lands,  and  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Companv.  A  clause 
in  the  organizing  Act  guarantees  to  the  minority, 
in  the  matter  of  education,  the  rights  and  priv- 
ileges conceded  by  chapters  29  and  30  of  the 
North  West  Ordinance  of  1901.  These  include 
the  power  to  establish  schools  for  the  minority, 
of  which  the  most  distinctive  feature  is  the  right 
to  provide  for  a  half-hour  of  religious  instruc- 
tion at  the  close  of  c-^ch  school  day.  For  the 
controversy  over  the  educational  clause  in  Par- 
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liament,  one  of  the  moat  earnestly  debated  ques- 
tions of  the  day,  see  Canada.  The  formal  in- 
auguration of  provincial  government  took  place 
at  £dmonton  on  September  1,  in  the  presence  of 
Earl  Grey,  the  governor-general  of  Canada,  and 
Sir  Wilfred  Laurier,  the  Dominion  premier. 
George  Hedley  Vicars  Bulyea  was  installed  as 
first-lieutenant  governor,  and  A.  C.  Rutherford, 
a  leading  Liberal  politician,  was  entrusted  with 
the  task  of  organizing  the  first  government  of  the 
new  province.  Legislative  elections  took  place 
on  November  9,  and  resulted  in  the  election  of 
twenty-three  out  of  twenty-five  members  to  sup- 
port the  new  Administration.  The  first  Legis- 
lature assembled  at  Edmonton  early  in  1906. 

AI/BEBT  CHAP'EIi.    A  memorial  chapel  in 

Windsor  Castle.    See  Windsor  Castus. 

ALBEBT  EiyWABD.     See  Edwabd  VII. 

ALBEBT  ED'WAED  NTAN'ZA,  called  by 
the  natives  Muta-Nziqe.  A  lake  in  central 
Africa,  a  little  south  of  the  eouator,  on  the 
boundary  line  between  the  Congo  Free  State  and 
the  Britislr  protectorate  of  Uganda  (Map:  Africa, 
G  5).  It  is  situated  at  an  altitude  of  more  than 
3100  feet,  and  is  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Nile. 
It  is  about  50  miles  long,  and  is  connected  by  the 
Semliki  River  (about  130  miles)  with  the  Al- 
bert Nyanza  on  the  north.  The  lake  was  dis- 
covered in  1876  by  Stanley,  who  regarded  it  as 
the  southern  part  of  Albert  Nyanza.  On  his 
subsequent  visit,  1889,  he  explored  it  thoroughly, 
and  named  it  in  honor  of  the  then  Prince  of 
Wales,  now  King  Edward  VII.  For  geological 
features,  see  Albebt  Ntanza  ;  Gbbat  Rift  Valuet. 

ALBEBT  EKBANKIIEirr.  The  name  giv- 
en to  a  part  of  the  Thames  Embankment  (q-v.), 
London. 

ALBEBT  HALL,  The  Rotai.    A  large  am- 

?hitheatre  in  Kensington,  London,  built  in  1867- 
1  for  concerts  and  other  great  assemblies.  In 
shape  the  building  is  oval,  270  by  240  feet  in 
dimensions;  it  seats  8000  people.  Its  style  is 
Italian  Renaissance,  the  material  being  brick 
and  the  chief  external  ornament  a  frieze  in  terra 
cotta,  representing  the  different  races  of  men. 
Its  organ,  which  has  nearly  9000  pipes,  is  famous 
as  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world. 

ALBEETI,  4l-b6r't«,  Domknico  (1707-40). 
An  Italian  composer.  He  was  bom  in  Venice, 
and  died  in  Formio.  A  style  of  broken  chord 
bass-accompaniment,  which  he  developed,  still 
is  called  "Alberti"  or  "Albertinian"  bass. 

ALBEBTI,  Leone  Battista  deoli  (1404-72). 
An  Italian  architect  and  writer,  born  in  Venice, 
of  the  noble  Florentine  family  of  the  Alberti, 
recalled  from  exile  in  1428.  He  was  the  leader 
in  the  second  phase  of  early  Italian  Renaissance 
architecture,  both  by  the  works  he  executed  and 
by  his  theoretical  writings  and  teachings.  He 
lived  principally  in  Rome,  was  secretary  to  six 
popes,  and  was  for  a  time  charged  with  the  pro- 
jects for  rebuilding  St.  Peter's  and  the  Vatican. 
Tlie  purity  of  his  classic  taste  is  shown  in  the 
facade  of  the  church  of  St.  Francis  at  Rimini, 
reproduced  from  the  arch  of  Augustus  at  Rimini. 
His  intended  use  here  of  the  dome,  his  barrel 
vaults  at  St.  Andrea  in  Mantua,  show  how 
in  construction  he  also  returned  to  the  forms 
of  ancient  Roman  architecture.  He  had  a  num- 
ber of  pupils  and  associates,  who  carried  out 
his  plans:  Matteo  dei  Pasti,  at  Rimini ;  Fancelli, 
at  Mantua;  Bertini  in  the  facade  of  St.  Maria 


Novella  at  Florence  (where  he  so  successfully 
copied  the  medieval  style  of  incrusted  marbles)  ; 
and  Rossellino  in  the  famous  Rucellai  Palace 
( 1446-61 )  at  Florence,  which  combined  the  older 
rustic  with  the  smooth  pilastered  style.  His 
book  De  Re  JEdificatoria  (1485)  was  the  first 
great  work  on  architecture  of  the  Renaissance, 
and  had  been  preceded  by  a  manual  on  the  five 
orders,  as  well  as  by  other  manuals  on  statuary 
and  painting.  He  prepared  the  way  for 
Bramante. 

ALBEBTIS,  Luioi  I^Iabia  d'  (1841-1901). 
An  Italian  traveler,  bom  at  Voltri.  He  attended 
the  College  of  Savona,  and  served  in  the  army 
of  Garibaldi  in  1860.  From  1871  to  1878  he 
made  a  careful  exploration  and  study  of  the 
Island  of  New  Guinea.  The  results  of  this 
expedition  he  published  in  his  Eaplorazione  della 
Nuova  GFwin«a(1880;  English  translation,  1880). 

ALBEBTINELLI,  al-b6r'tfe-n61'lS,  Mabiotto 
( 1474-1515) .  An  Italian  painter,  born  in  Florence, 
the  friend  and  most  efficient  colleague  of  Fra  Bar- 
tolommeo  (q.r.),  who  was  his  fellow-pupil  under 
Cosimo  Roselli.  It  is  difficult  to  separate  the 
works  of  the  two;  together  they  produced  an 
"Assumption"  (Berlin)  and  a  "Last  Judgment" 
(Santa  Maria  Novella,  Florence).  Albertinelli's- 
own  principal  works  are  a  splendid  "Visita- 
tion" (Uffizi),  a  "Holy  Family"  (Pitti),  and 
an  "Annunciation"  (Academy,  Florence). 

AX^EBTITE.  A  form  of  asphaltic  coal 
obtained  at  Hillsborough,  Albert  Co.,  New  Bruns- 
wick, Canada,  where  it  occurred  in  a  fissure  vein 
in  rocks  of  the  Upper  Devonian  age.  It  is  a  soft,, 
jet  black  mineral  that  has  been  deriv(>d  from 
petroleum  by  oxidization  of  the  oily  contents, 
and  it  was  at  one  time  highly  prized  as  a  gas- 
enricher.    See  Asphaltic  Coal. 

AL'BEBT  LEA.  A  city  and  county  seat  of 
Freeborn  Co.,  Minn.,  95  miles  (direct)  south  of 
Minneapolis,  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St. 
Paul,  the  Minneapolis  and  St.  Louis,  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  and  Pacific,  and  other  railroads 
( Map :  Minnesota,  E  7 ) .  The  city  has  a  fine  loca- 
tion between  two  lakes,  in  a  region  popular  as  a 
Elace  of  resort;  it  is  the  scat  of  Albert  Lea  Col- 
ige  for  women  (Presbyterian),  opened  in  1885, 
and  contains  a  public  library  and  a  handsome 
court  house.  It  is  the  market  for  the  agricultural 
and  dairy  products  (chiefly  butter)  of  the  sur- 
rounding region,  and  has  grain  elevators,  a  larg» 
flouring  mill,  foundries  and  machine  shops,  brick 
and  tile  works,  corset  factories,  a  metal  refriger- 
ator factory,  etc.  There  are  some  fifty  artesian 
wells  of  chalybeate  waters.  Pop.,  1890,  3305; 
1900,  4500;  1905,  5657. 

ALBEBT  MEIXAL.  A  decoration  instituted 
in  England  ( 1866) — in  memory  of  Prince  Consort 
Albert,  whose  name  it"  bears — to  reward  heroic 
acts  in  saving  life  at  sea.  In  1877  it  was  extended 
to  acts  of  gallantry  in  preventing  loss  of  life  in 
perils  on  land.  There  are  two  classes,  the  first 
of  gold  and  the  second  of  bronze,  with  the  words 
"For  Gallantry  in  Saving  Life  at  Sea"  or  "on 
Ijind,"  aa  the  ease  may  be.    See  Medal. 

ALBEBT  iryAN'ZA,  called  by  the  native* 
MwuTAN-NziOE.  A  large  lake  of  British  East 
Africa,  one  of  the  reservoirs  of  the  Nile,  situ- 
ated in  a  deep  rock-basin,  80  miles  northwest 
of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  (Map:  Africa,  H  4). 
This  lake  is  the  northernmost  of  a  series  of  flra 
that  occupy  the  lower  basins  of  a  great  rift 
valley,  that  extends  for  1000  miles  in  a  general 
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southerly  direction  to  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Zambezi  River.  Tanganyika  and  Nyassa  occupy 
other  portions  of  the  same  rift  valley.  The 
Albert  Myanza  is  of  an  oblong  shape,  and  is  100 
miles  long  from  northeast  to  southwest,  and  25 
miles  broad,  having  an  area  of  about  2000  square 
miles.  It  is  intersected  by  lat.  2°  N.  and  long. 
31'  E.  The  Nile  issues  from  the  northern  end 
of  the  Albert  Nyanza,  where  the  outlet  of  the 
Victoria  Nyanza,  the  Victoria  Nile,  discharges 
into  the  lake.  At  its  south  end  the  lake  receives 
the  Semliki,  the  outlet  of  the  Albert  Edward 
Nyanza.  On  the  east  it  is  fringed  by  precipitous 
cliffs,  having  a  mean  altitude  of  1500  feet,  with 
isolated  peaks  rising  from  5000  to  lp,000  feet. 
The  surface  of  the  lake  is  about  2100  feet  above 
the  sea ;  its  water  is  fresh  and  sweet,  and  of  great 
depth  toward  the  centre.  The  northern  and  west- 
em  shores  of  the  lake  are  bordered  by  a  massive 
r.inge  of  hills,  called  the  Blue  Mountains,  which 
have  an  elevation  of  about  7000  feet.  The  exist- 
ence of  this  vast  lake  first  became  known  to 
Europeans  through  Speke  and  Grant,  who,  in 
1862,  heard  of  it  under  the  name  of  the  Luta- 
Nzige.  It  was  described  by  the  natives  as  only  a 
narrow  reservoir  forming  a  shallow  back-water 
of  the  Nile.  When  Speke  and  Grant,  after  the 
discovery  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  were,  in  1863, 
descending  the  Nile  on  their  return  to  Europe, 
they  met,  at  Grondokoro,  Sir  Samuel  White  Baker 
(q.v.),  who  was  ascending  the  river.  After  a 
toilsome  march  and  many  adventures,  his  party 
came,  early  in  1864,  in  sight  of  the  lake,  which 
Baker  named  in  honor  of  Prince  Albert,  who  was 
but  recently  dead.  The  extent  and  general  out- 
lines of  the  lake  were  not  accurately  determined 
until  1876,  when  it  was  circumnavigated  by 
Signer  Romolo  Gessi,  an  Italian  explorer  at- 
tached to  General  Gordon's  Egyptian  expedition. 
A  year  later,  in  1877,  Colonel  Mason,  an  Ameri- 
can officer  in  the  service  of  the  Egyptian  govern- 
ment, made  a  more  careful  survey  of  the  lake, 
fully  confirming  Gessi's  report.  See  Gbeat  Rift 
Vajxet. 

AI<BEBT:US  MACKNXrS.  See  Albebt,  Count 

OF  BOLLSTAOT. 

ALBI,  Al'b«.  or  ALBT.  The  capital  of  the 
department  of  Tarn  in  France,  built  on  a  height 
overlooking  the  river  Tarn,  which  is  crossed  by 
a  beautiful  stone  bridge  (Map:  France,  J  8). 
Albi  suffered  greatly  during  the  religious  wars 
which  devastated  the  land  in  the  time  of  the 
Albigenses,  who  took  their  name  from  this  town. 
The  chief  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  built 
of  brick  in  a  unique  style,  and,  inside,  deco- 
rated on  wall  and  ceiling  with  frescoes  executed 
by  the  first  Italian  painters  of  the  day.  The 
south  portal  is  a  remarkable  example  of  deco- 
rated Gothic.  It  is  dedicated  to  St.  Cecilia,  and 
adorned  with  an  exauisite  recumbent  statue  of 
the  martyr  in  marble.  The  town  maintains  a 
library  of  over  30,000  volumes  (including  many 
incunabula)  and  a  museum.  There  are  large 
brickyards  at  Albi,  and  it  has  a  considerable 
trade  in  corn,  wine,  fruit,  etc.,  and  linen,  cotton, 
woolen,  and  leather  manufactures.  Pop.,  1896, 
14,983  ;  in  1901,  18,262. 

AI/BIA.  A  city  and  county  seat  of  Monroe 
Co.,  la.,  67  miles  southeast  of  Des  Moines,  on  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy,  the  iowa  Cen- 
tral, the  Wabash,  and  other  railroads  (Map: 
Iowa,  E  3).  With  its  excellent  transportation 
facilities,  the  city  controls  a  large  trade  in  coal, 


which  is  extensively  mined  in  the  county,  and  in 
agricultural  productii\,  live  stock,  and  gram.  Pop., 
1890,  2359;  1900,  2889;  1905,  3957. 

AL^ZOEIT'SES.   A  name  applied  to  the  heret- 
ical Cathari  in  the  south  of  France,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.    The  name 
arose  from  the  circumstance  that  the  district  of 
Albigeois,  about  .^Ibi,  in  Languedoc,  was  the  first 
point  in  southern  France  where  the  Cathari  ap- 
peared.    The  so-called  Albigensian  Crusade  was 
undertaken  by  Pope  Innocent  III.  in  1209.    The 
immediate  occasion  of  it  was  the  murder  of  the 
papal  legate  and  inquisitor,  Pierre  de  Castelnau, 
who  had  been  commissioned  to  extirpate  heresy 
in  the  dominions  of  Count  Raymond  VI.  of  Tou- 
louse; but  its  real  purpose  was  to  deprive  the 
Coimt  of  his  lands,  as  he  had  become  an  object 
of  dislike  from  his  toleration  of  the  heretics. 
It  was  in  vain  that  he  had  submitted  to  the 
most  humiliating  penance  and  flagellation  from 
the  hands  of  the  legate  Milo,  and  had  solicit- 
ed Papal  absolution  by  great  sacrifices.     The 
legates  Arnold,  Abbot  of  Citeaux,  and  Milo,  who 
directed  the  expedition,  took  by  storm  BSziers, 
the  capital  of  Raymond's  nephew,  R<^er,  and 
massacred  20,000  of  the  inhabitants.  Catholics 
as  well  as  heretics.    Simon  de  Montfort,  who  con- 
ducted the  war  under  the  legates,  proceeded  in  the 
same  relentless  way  with  other  places  in  the  ter- 
ritories of  Raymond  and  his  allies.     Of  these, 
Roger  of  B^ziers  died  in  prison,  and  Peter  I.  of 
Aragon  fell  in  battle.    The  eonuuered  lands  were 
given  as  a  reward  to  Simon  de  Montfort,  who 
was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Toulouse,  1218.    Counts 
Raymond  VI.  and  Vll.  disputed  the  possession  of 
their  territories  with  his  son.    But  the  papal  in- 
dulgences drew  fresh  crusaders  from  every  prov- 
ince of  France  to  continue  the  war.     Raymond 
VII.  continued  to  struggle  bravely  against  the 
legates  and  Louis  VIII.  of  France,  to  whom  Mont- 
fort had  ceded  his  pretensions.    After  many  thou- 
sands had  perished  on  both  sides,  a  peace  was 
concluded,  in  1229,  at  which  Raymond  purchased 
relief  from  the  ban  of  the  Church  by  immense 
sums  of  money,  gave  up  Narbonne  and  several 
lordships  to  Louis  IX.,  and  had  to  make  his  son- 
in-law,  the  brother  of  Louis,  heir  to  his  other 
possessions.    The  Albigenses  were  left  without  a 
protector.    The  heretics  were  handed  over  to  the 
proselytizing  zeal  of  the  order  of  Dominicans  and 
the  severe  tribunals  of  the  Inquisition;  and  both 
used  their  utmost  power  to  bring  the  recusant 
Albigenses  to  the  stake,  and  also,  by  inflicting 
severe  punishment  on  the  penitent  converts,  to  in- 
spire dread  of  incurring  the  Church's  displeasure. 
From  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  name 
of  the  Albigenses  gradually  disappears.    The  rem- 
nants of  them  took  refuge  in  the  east,  some  set- 
tling in  Bosnia.    Consult:  Sismondi,  History  of 
the  Crusades  against   the  Albigenses    (London, 
1826)  ;  DQllinger,  BeitrSge  gur  Sektengcschichte 
des  ilittelalters  (Munich,  1890) ;  Luchaire,  Inno- 
cent HI.  et  la  oroisade  des  Albigeois  { Paris,  1905 ) . 

ALBI'NO  (Portug.  and  Sp.,  from  Lat.  albua, 
white).  A  term  first  applied  by  the  Portuguese 
to  the  white  negroes  of  west  Africa;  now  applied 
to  any  individual  in  whom  there  is  congenital 
deficiency  of  pigment  in  skin,  hair,  iris,  and 
choroid  of  the  eye.  The  skin  is  abnormally  pale, 
the  hair  is  white  or  pale  flaxen,  and  the  iris  is 
pink.  An  albino  is  termed  leucoethiop  by  the 
Latins,  kakerlak  by  the  Germans,  bedo  in  Cey- 
lon, and  dondo  in  Africa.    The  absence  of  pig- 
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ment  in  the  iris  renders  an  albino's  eyes  sensitive, 
and  partially  blind  in  the  s«uilight.  Albinism, 
or  alphosis,  is  found  in  many  races  as  a  rare 
condition.  Gushing  found  it  among  the  ZuSi. 
It  is  sometimes  a  family  trait.  It  occurs  fre- 
quently among  rabbits,  mice,  birds,  and  other 
lower  animals.  See  also  Somatology;  Vitiuoo; 
Melanism  and  Albinism. 

AL'BINOVA'NTrS,  Gaius  Pedo.  A  Roman 
epic  writer;  a  friend  and  contemporary  of  Ovid, 
who  addressed  to  him  one  of  his  EpistoUe  ex 
Ponto.  In  addition  to  his  epic  on  the  exploits 
of  Germanicus,  fragments  of  which  are  preserved 
in  the  BuaaoricB  of  Seneca,  he  is  said  to  have 
written  a  poem  entitled  Theneit,  an  epic  on  con- 
temporary history,  and  numerous  epigrams;  but 
he  was  probably  not  the  author  of  the  elegy  on 
the  death  of  Drusus,  Epicedion  Druai,  which 
has  been  attributed  to  him.  Albinovanus  is 
quoted  by  the  younger  Seneca,  who  calls  him 
Fabulator  Elegantisaimua,  and  is  mentioned  by 
Martial  and  Quintilian.  Consult:  Wernsdorf, 
Poetce  Latini  Uinores,  Volume  IV.;  Bahrens, 
Poeta  Latini  iiinorea.  Volume  I.  (Leipzig, 
1879) ;  and  Haupt,  OpwoiUa,  Volume  I.  (1875). 

ALBIIT'D'S,  Clodius,  the  popular  name  for 
Decimus  CiooixiB  CEioNrcs  Septimius  Albinus 
( ?-197  A.O.).  A  Roman  commander.  He  was  a 
governor  of  Gaul  and  Britain  at  the  time  of 
the  death  of  the  Emperor  Commodus  (192),  and 
was  made  Ciesar  by  Septimius  Severus  in  194. 
After  defeating  his  rivals,  however,  Severus 
turned  his  arms  against  Albinus,  and  at  the 
battle  near  Lugdunum  (Lyons)  in  Gaul  (197 
A.D.),  Albinus  was  defeated  and  killed.  (Dio. 
Cass.  Ixx.  A,  Vita  All.) 

ALBION  AND  ALBAinUS.  An  opera  or 
masque  by  John  Dryden,  written  to  celebrate  the 
successes  of  the  Stuarts  after  the  restoration. 
It  was  produced,  with  music  by  Louis  Grabut, 
in  1685,  and  first  published  the  same  year.  It 
is  an  allegory,  with  classical  nomenclature. 
Albion  represents  Charles  II.,  and  Albanius, 
James,  the  Duke  of  York. 

ALBION  (Lat.,  Gk.  '  \oviu»  AlowHn,  horn 
Lat.  albits,  white,  referring  to  the  chalk  cliffs  of 
the  southern  coast).  The  most  ancient  name  of 
the  island  of  Great  Britain.    See  Albany. 

ALBION.  A  city  in  Calhoun  County,  Mich.,  20 
miles  west  of  Jackson,  on  the  Michigan  Central, 
and  the  Ijike  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  rail- 
roads, and  on  the  Kalamazoo  River  (Map:  Michi- 
gan, J  6).  The  city  owns  its  water  supply,  has  a 
city  library  and  park,  and  is  the  seat  of  Albion 
College,  under  Methodist  Episcopal  control.  Its 
principal  manufactures  are  malleable  iron,  flour, 
baggage  trucks,  carriage  and  automobile  seat 
springs,  locks,  hinges,  screens,  and  agricultural 
implements.  Albion  was  first  settled  in  18.30,  and 
is  governed  under  a  charter  adopted  in  1896,  re- 
vised in  1897  and  in  1899,  which  provides  for  a 
mayor,  elected  annually,  and  a  city  council,  com- 
posed of  the  mavor.  city  clerk,  and  eight  aldermen. 
Pop.,  1890,  3703;  1900,  4519;  1904,  4943. 

ALBION.  A  village,  the  county  seat  of  Or- 
leans County,  N.  Y.,  30  miles  west  of  Rochester, 
on  the  New"  York  Central  Railroad,  and  on  the 
Erie  Canal  ( Map :  New  York,  B  2 ) .  The  Western 
House  of  Refuge  for  Women,  the  Swan  Library, 
the  high  school,  the  court  house-,  Pullman  Memo- 
rial Church,  and  Mt.  Albion  Cemetery  are  promi- 
nent features  of  interest.     It  has  a  canning  fac- 


tory and  manufactures  steel-stamped  goods, 
cement  building  blocks,  brick,  etc.  Albion  is  gov- 
erned, under  a  revised  charter  of  1890,  by  a  mayor, 
elected  triennially,  and  a  board  of  trustees.  Pop., 
1890,  4586;  1900,  4477;  1905,  5174. 

ALBION,  New.  The  name  given  by  Sir  Fran- 
cis Drake  to  the  western  coast  of  North  America, 
which  he  visited  in  1579.  It  was  originally  ap- 
plied to  the  whole  region  including  the  peninsula 
of  Lower  California,  but  was  restricted  by 
Humboldt  and  other  geographers  to  the  section 
actually  explored  by  Drake  between  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  and  the  Columbia  River.  Consult  the 
map  in  the  Hakluyt  Society's  edition  of  Fletcher's 
World  Encompassed  by  Sir  Francis  Drake. 

AI/BION  COI/LEOB.  An  American  college, 
situated  at  Albion,  Mich.  It  was  established  as 
a  seminary  in  1835,  and  organized  as  a  college 
in  1861.  In  1905  it  had  26  professors  and  in- 
structors, and  234  students  in  the  college  depart- 
ment, 218  in  the  schools  of  music,  oratory,  and 
painting,  129  in  the  business  department,  and 
74  in  the  preparatory  department.  The  endow- 
ment fund  is  $280,000,  the  value  of  buildings  and 
grounds  $200,000,  and  the  annual  income  from 
$40,000  to  $45,000.  The  library  contains  16,000 
volumes  and  4300  pamphlets. 

ALBION'S  ENO'LANI).  A  long  narrative 
poem  on  English  history,  by  William  Warner 
(c.  1558-1609).  It  was  first  published  in  1686, 
in  four  books  on  legendary  incidents  from  Noah's 
time  to  that  of  William  the  Conqueror;  but  other 
books  were  successively  added,  till  there  were  six- 
teen, bringing  the  story  down  to  the  reign  of 
James  I.  Many  of  its  materials  have  been  used 
by  later  poets. 

ALBISTAN,  ai'b«-stan',  or  EL-BOSTAN,  el' 
bd-stan'  (Turk.  The  Garden).  A  town  in  the 
Turkish  vilayet  of  Aleppo,  about  40  miles  north- 
northeast  of  Marash,  on  the  small  river  of  Jihun 
(Map:  Turkey  in  Asia,  6  3).  It  is  situated  in 
a  fertile  portion  of  Anatolia,  and  has  a  consid- 
erable trade  in  grain.  Its  population  is  about 
0500. 

AI/BITE  (Lat.  albus,  white).  A  sodium 
feldspar  or  sodium  aluminum  silicate  that  crys- 
tallizes in  the  triclinic  system.  It  is  a  constitu- 
ent of  many  alkaline  rocks,  and  is  found  exten- 
sively in  the  United  States.  Certain  varieties 
called  moonstones,  having  a  blue  chatoyant  effect, 
are  cut  and  polished  as  gems.    See  Feldspar. 

ALBO,  fil'bA,  Joseph  (c.  1380-1444).  A  Jew- 
ish preacher  and  theologian  of  Spain.  He  was 
born  probably  at  Monreal,  Aragon,  studied  un- 
der the  speculative  philosopher  Hasdai  Crescas, 
and  in  1413-14  seems  to  have  taken  part  in  the 
extended  theological  discussion  at  Tortosa.  He 
is  known  chiefly  for  his  apologetic  entitled,  Ik- 
karim  (Principles),  which  has  exerted  wide  in- 
fluence. The  work  was  first  published  in  1485, 
and  was  translated  into  German  by  Schlesinger 
(1844).  Consult:  Back,  Joseph  Albo  (1869), 
and  Tilnzer,  Die  Religionsphilosopkie  des  Joseph 
Albo  (1896). 

ALBOIN,  fil'boin  (  ?-c.  573 ) .  The  founder  of 
the  Lombard  dominion  in  Italy.  He  succeeded 
his  father  in  661  a.d.  as  King  of  the  Lombards, 
who  were  at  that  time  settled  in  Noricum  and 
Pannonia.  He  first  aided  Narses  against  the 
Ostrogoths,  and  afterward,  allying  himself  with 
the  Avars,  attacked  the  Gepidffi  and  defeated 
them  in  a  great  battle  (506),  slaying  their  king, 
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Conimund,  with  his  own  hand.  On  the  death  of 
his  first  wife,  Chlotsuinda,  he  married  Rosamund, 
daughter  of  Cunimund.  He  invaded  Italy  in  568 
with  his  own  nation  of  Lombards,  some  of  the 
Gepidae,  20,000  Saxons,  and  adventurers  from 
other  nations;  overran  Venetia  in  S68,  Ligu- 
ria  in  569,  and  Etruria  in  570,  and  captured 
Beneventum  in  571.  Pa  via  was  conquered  in 
572  after  three  years  of  siege.  During  a  feast 
at  Verona  he  made  his  queen  drink  out  of  the 
skull  of  her  father,  which  he  had  converted  into 
a  wine-cup.  In  revenge  she  incited  her  para- 
mour, Uelmichis,  to  murder  her  husband  ( 572  or 
673) .  To  escape  the  fury  of  the  Lombards,  Rosa- 
mund fled  with  her  associate  and  the  treasure 
to  Longinus,  the  exarch,  at  Ravenna.  Longinus 
becoming  a  suitor  for  her  hand,  she  administered 
poison  to  Helmichis,  who,  discovering  the  treach- 
ery, caused  her  to  swallow  the  remainder  of  the 
cup,  and  she  died  with  him.  For  several  centu- 
ries the  name  of  Alboin  continued  to  be  famous 
among  the  German  nations,  who  celebrated  his 
praises  in  martial  songs. 

ALBOKI,  &l-b</n«,  Mabietta  (1823-94).  An 
Italian  contralto,  bom  at  Cesena,  in  the  Roma- 
gna,  March  10.  1823.  A  pupil  of  Mme.  Bertolotti, 
and  later  of  Rossini,  she  made  her  debut  at  the 
age  of  fifteen  at  Bologna  as  Orsini  in  Lucreeia 
Borgia,  and  her  success  led  to  an  engagement  at 
La  Scala,  Milan.  In  1846-47  she  sang  in  all  the 
principal  cities  of  Europe ;  in  London,  at  Covent 
Garden,  in  rivalry  with  Jenny  Lind,  who  was  at 
Her  Majesty's  Theatre.  In  1852  she  visited  the 
United  States,  singing  in  the  chief  towns  in  opera 
and  concert.  With  the  exception  of  Malibran 
(q.v.),  she  was  the  greatest  contralto  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Her  voice,  a  fine  contralto 
with  a  compass  of  two  and  one-half  octaves, 
ranging  as  high  as  mezzo-soprano,  possessed  at 
once  power,  sweetness,  fullness,  and  extraordi- 
nary flexibility.  In  passages  requiring  elevation 
and  semi-religious  calmness  she  had  no  peers, 
owing  to  the  moving  quality  of  her  voice.  She 
possessed  vivacity,  grace,  and  charm  as  an  ac- 
tress of  the  comidienne  type,  but  her  attempt  at 
a  strongly  dramatic  part,  like  Norma,  turned 
out  a  failure.  She  married  Count  Pepoli,  of  the 
Papal  States,  but  kept  her  maiden  name  on  the 
stage,  appearing  in  opera  at  Munich  as  late  as 
1872.  Her  husband  died  in  1866,  and  in  1877 
she  married  M.  Zieger,  a  French  officer.  She 
died^at  Ville  d'Avray,  near  Paris.  Consult  G. 
T.  Ferris,  Great  Singers  (New  York,  1893), 
which  gives  a  most  picturesque  accoimt  of  her 
professional  career. 

AIiBOBlTOZ,  il-ber'ndth,  Gn.  Ai.vabez  Cab- 
ILLO  DE  (c.  1310-1367).  A  warlike  Spanish 
prelate.  He  was  bom  at  Cuenca,  studied  at  Tou- 
louse, and  subsequently  became  almoner  to  Al- 
fonso XL,  King  of  Castile,  who  appointed  him 
Archdeacon  of  Calatrava  and  finally  Archbishop 
of  Toledo.  He  took  part  in  the  wars  against  the 
Moors,  saved  the  life  of  the  King  in  the  battle  of 
Tarifa,  and  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Algeciras, 
where  the  King  dubbed  him  knight.  On  account 
of  the  boldness  with  which  he  denounced  the 
criminal  excesses  of  Peter  the  Cruel,  he  fell  into 
disgrace,  and  fled  to  Pope  Clement  VI.  at  Avig- 
non, who  made  him  a  cardinal.  Innocent  VII. 
also  recognized  his  abilities  as  an  astute  diplo- 
mat and  sent  him  as  cardinal- legate  to  Rome, 
where,  by  his  tact  and  vigor,  he  secured,  in  spite 
of  the  intricate  complications  of  affairs,  the 
restoration  of  the  papal  authority  in  the  States 


of  the  Church  (1353-60).  Pope  Urban  V.  cxwed 
the  recovery  of  his  dominions  to  him,  and  out  of 
gratitude  appointed  him  legate  at  Bologna,  in 
1367.  In  the  same  year  he  died,  at  Viterbo;  but 
as  he  had  expressed  a  wish  to  be  buried  at  To- 
ledo, Henry  of  Castile  removed  his  body  with 
almost  royal  honors,  and  Urban  even  granted  an 
indulgence  to  all  who  had  assisted  in  transfer- 
ring the  body  from  Viterbo  to  Toledo.  He  left 
a  valuable  work  upon  the  constitution  of  the 
Roman  Church,  printed  for  the  first  time  at 
Jesi  in  1473,  and  now  very  rare.  By  his  will  he 
provided  for  the  foundation  of  the  College  of 
Spain  at  Bologna. 

ALBBEOHT,  ill'brgKt.     See  Axbebt. 

AliBBECETSBESOES,  OlOireKts  -  b^rK'Sr, 
JoHANN  Gecko  (1736-1809).  An  Austrian  musi- 
cian, one  of  the  most  learned  contrapuntists  of  his 
age.  In  1772  he  was  appointed  court  organist, 
and  in  1792  kapellmeister  of  St.  Stephen's  cathe- 
dral. Among  his  pupils  were  Beethoven  (whose 
genius  he  failed  to  recognize).  Hummel,  Mos- 
cheles,  Seyfried,  and  Weigl.  Of  his  numerous 
compositions,  few  are  performed  nowadays.  His 
most  important  contributions  to  music  were  his 
theoretical  works,  the  OrUndliche  Antceisung  zur 
Komposition  (1818),  and  Kwrzgefaaste  Uethode, 
den  (feneralbass  zu  erlemen  (1792),  which  are 
still  valuable. 

ALBBET,  ftl^rft',  Jeanne  d*  (1528-72). 
Queen  of  Navarre,  only  daughter  of  Henry  II.  of 
Navarre,  and  Margaret,  sister  of  Francis  I. 
Jeanne  married  Antoine  de  Bourbon.  She  was 
celebrated  for  her  intellectual  strength  and  per- 
sonal beauty.  She  embraced  Calvinism,  and,  in 
spite  of  Spanish  menaces  and  Roman  intrigue, 
kept  her  possessions.  In  1567  she  declared  the 
reformed  religion  established  in  the  kingdom, 
and  in  1569,  with  her  children,  Henry,  afterward 
Henry  IV.  of  France,  and  Catherine,  she  brought 
a  small  band  of  Huguenots  to  Coligny  at  La 
Rochelle,  and  after  the  murder  of  the  Prince 
of  Conde  she  was  looked  upon  as  the  only  sup- 
port of  the  Protestants.  She  wrote  prose  and 
verse,  and  some  of  her  sonnets  have  been  pub- 
lished. Consult:  Mimoires  et  poesies  de  Jeanne 
d'Alhret  (Paris,  1893) ;  Freer,  Life  of  Jeanne 
d'Albret  (London,  1855). 

ALBBIGHT,  sl'brlt,  Jacob  (1759-1808).  The 
founder  of  the  Evangelical  Association  (q.v.). 
He  was  bom  near  Pottstown,  Pa.,  May  1,  1759, 
and  died  at  Mflhlbach,  Pa.,  May  8,  1808.  In  1792 
he  joined  the  Methodist  Church,  in  1796  began 
his  very  successful  career  as  preacher  among  the 
Germans,  and  in  1807  was  elected  first  bishop 
of  the  church  which  he  founded. 

ALBTHQHT  BBETH'SEK.  See  Evanoeu- 
CAi  Association. 

AIiBSIZZI,  &l-bret's«,  Is.mieixa  Teotocbi, 
Countess  d'  (1763-1836).  An  Italian  author. 
She  was  bom  at  Corfu,  of  Greek  parentage.  As 
the  wife  of  the  inquisitor  of  state,  Count 
Giuseppe  Albrizzi,  her  home  in  Venice  became 
the  rendezvous  for  many  celebrities  of  the  day, 
such  as  Alfleri,  Foscolo,  and  Byron.  With 
Cicognara,  she  was  one  of  the  first  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  genius  of  Canova,  to  whom  she  paid 
a  glowing  tribute  in  her  celebrated  work,  Opere 
di  acultura  e  di  plastica  di  Ant.  Canova  descriite 
da  J.  A.  (Florence,  1809)  j  also  published  under 
the  title  Descrizione  delle  opere  di  Canova,  5 
volumes    (Pisa,    1821-25).     Her  other  writings 
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include  Ritratti  (Brescia,  1807;  Pisa,  1826) ;  sev- 
enteen essays  on  distinguished  contemporaries, 
and  a  life  of  Vittoria  Colonna   (Venice,  1836). 

ALBBUITA.  A  German  seer  of  the  time  of 
the  Roman  Emperor  Augustus.  She  is  men- 
tioned by  Tacitus  {Germania,  VIII.),  and  is 
supposed  to  have  acquired  renown  during  the 
campaigns  of  Drusus  and  Tiberiu<i.  Albruna  is 
the  same  as  the  Old  Norse  alfruna,  and  the 
Anglo-Saxon  helrun,  and  is  the  collective  term 
for  the  wise  women  of  the  ancient  Germans. 

AIi'BtrCA'SIS.     See  Abulcasim. 

AliBXJEBA,  al-bwa''r&.  A  hamlet  in  the 
Spanish  province  of  Badajoz.  It  is  insignificant 
in  itself,  but  famous  for  the  battle  of  May  16, 
1811,  between  the  combined  English,  Spanish, 
and  Portuguese  forces  under  General  Beresford, 
and  the  French  under  Marshal  Soult,  who  were 
not  so  numerous  as  the  allies,  but  had  abundant 
artillery.  The  object  of  the  French  was  to  com- 
pel the  English  to  raise  the  siege  of  Badajoz. 
The  result  was  that  Soult  was  obliged  to  retreat 
to  Seville  with  the  loss  of  8000  men;  the  loss 
of  the  allied  forces  was  about  7000.  In  propor- 
tion to  the  numbers  engaged,  the  battle  was  the 
most  sanguinary  in  the  whole  contest.  The 
French  had  at  first  got  possession  of  a  height 
which  commanded  the  whole  position  of  the  allied 
army,  but  they  were  driven  from  it  by  6000 
British,  only  1500  of  whom  reached  the  top 
unwounded. 

AIiBUTEBA,  Allim-tA'Th  (Ar.  al,  the  +  bv- 
haira,  coast-lake).  A  lake  near  Valencia,  in 
Spain,  about  10  miles  in  length  and  the  same  in 
breadth.  It  is  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  nar- 
row tongue  of  land,  and  a  canal  connects  it  with 
the  city  of  Valencia  (Map:  Spain,  E  3).  It  is 
rich  in  fish  and  fowl,  and  is  said  to  have  been  ex- 
cavated by  the  Moors.  From  it  Alarshal  Sucbet 
(q.v.)  took  the  title  of  duke. 

AIiBU'GO.    See  Leucoma. 

AliBXTLA,  m^bS^T-U.  A  river  in  the  canton 
of  Grison,  or  Graublinden,  Switzerland  (Map: 
Switzerland,  D  2).  The  Albula  is  the  largest 
tributary  of  the  Hither  Rhine,  and  rises  in  the 
Albula  Pass,  flowing  through  the  Albula  Valley 
to  empty  into  the  Hither  Rhine  after  a  course 
of  29  miles.  Its  outlet  is  4500  feet  lower  than  its 
source. 

ALBXTIiA  PASS.  A  high,  rocky  pass  in  which 
rises  the  Albula  River,  Switzerland  (Map: 
Switzerland,  D  2).  It  is  situated  7600  feet 
above  sea  level,  and  lies  between  the  peak  of 
Crasta  Mora  (9600  feet  high)  and  the  Pitz 
Urtsch  or  Albulahorn  (10,700  feet  high).  Over 
it  runs  the  road  from  Tiefenkasten  to  Ponte,  the 
shortest  route  into  the  Engadine.  A  railroad 
has  recently  been  constructed. 

AI/BTTK  (Lat.  neut.  of  al6tt«,  white).  Among 
the  Romans,  a  wooden  tablet  whitened  with 
gypsum,  on  which  were  written  in  black  letters 
the  Annales  Mawimi  of  the  pontifex,  edicts  of 
the  prtetor,  and  public  announcements  of  the 
magistrates  generally.  The  word  was  also  ap- 
plied to  the  contents  of  such  a  board,  and  as  lists 
of  corporations  had  to  be  published,  album  came 
to  denote  any  such  catalogue;  e.g.,  Album  8ena- 
torium,  the  official  list  of  the  Senate.  In  the 
Middle  Ages  the  word  was  used  to  denote  any 
list,  catalogue,  or  register,  whether  of  saints, 
soldiers,  or  civil  functionaries.  In  the  gymnasia 
and  universities  on  the  Continent,  the  list  of  the 


names  of  the  members  is  called  the  album.  The 
name  is  also  applied  to  the  "black  board"  on 
which  public  notifications  of  lectures,  etc.,  are- 
written  up.  But  its  popular  signification  in 
modern  times  is  that  of  a  book  for  containing 
photographs,  or  a  blank  book  for  a  drawing-room 
table,  intended  to  receive  the  fugitive  pieces 
of  verse,  or  the  signatures  of  distinguished  per- 
sons, or  sometimes  merely  drawings. 

ALBTTIKEN  (Lat.,  the  white  of  an  egg,  from 
albus,  white).  In  plants,  a  name  formerly  ap- 
plied to  the  nutritive  tissue  of  seeds,  now  com- 
monly known  as  "endosperm."    See  Seed. 

AIiBTTHEK,  or  AXBUUIN.  The  most  im- 
portant ingredient  in  the  white  of  egg.  It 
abounds  in  the  blood  and  more  or  less  in  all 
the  serous  fluids  of  the  animal  body.  It  also- 
exists  in  the  sap  of  vegetables,  and  in  their  seeds 
and  edible  parts.  Albumen  is  often  used  as 
a  mordant,  to  fasten  various  colors  on  cotton. 
It  is  prepared  industrially  in  considerable  quan- 
tities by  drying  the  white  of  egg  without  allow- 
ing it  to  coagulate.  For  this  purpose  the  white- 
of  egg  is  placed  in  shallow  vessels  and  kept  at 
a  temperature  of  about  50°  C.  (122°  F.)  in 
well-ventilated  chambers.  Unless  coagulation 
has  taken  place,  the  dried  albumen  remains  com- 
pletely soluble  in  water.  Albumen  is  also  used 
in  photographic  printing,  and  its  property  of 
coagulating  with  neat  into  an  insoluble  variety 
renders  it  useful  in  clarifying  solutions,  as  iir 
sugar  refining.  With  corrosive  sublimate  (bi- 
chloride of  mercury)  and  other  poisonous  salts, 
albumen  forms  insoluble  compounds;  it  is,  there- 
fore, often  used  in  medicine  as  an  antidote.    See- 

Al.BmfINUBIA. 

ALBTTIfllTOIDS.     See  Proteids. 

AIi'BTJKIirD''SIA(Lat.  albumen  +  Gk.  ovpov, 
ouron,  Lat.  urina,  urine).  Generally,  a  symptom 
of  disease  of  the  kidneys; notably  Bright's  disease- 
( nephritis).  It  consists  of  the  presence  of  albu- 
men in  the  urine.  Tests  for  albuminuria:  (1) 
Pour  into  a  small  test  tube  a  little  fresh  urine,, 
then  gently  add  about  one-half  the  same  amount 
of  cold  nitric  acid.  The  presence  of  a  white- 
ring  at  the  junction  of  the  liquids  indicates- 
albumen.  (2)  Partly  fill  a  test  tube  with  fresh 
urine;  add  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid;  boil  the 
top  of  the  liquid.  Coagulation  indicates  the 
presence  of  albumen.  Physiological  albuminuria 
occurs  in  young  adults,  after  muscular  exercise, 
and  also  in  some  people  after  cold  baths  and 
during  indigestion.  It  may  not  be  present,  even 
in  severe  Bright's  disease,  and  it  is  not  always 
an  indication  of  disease.    See  Bbight's  Disease. 

ALBUSfOL,  al'bSS-nySl'.  A  town  of  Spain, 
in  the  province  of  Granada,  41  miles  southeast  of' 
Granada,  and  about  3  miles  from  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean  (Map:  Spain,  D  4).  It  is  a  well- 
built  town,  with  clean,  paved  streets.  The  sur- 
rounding district  abounds  in  vineyards,  and  is- 
also  very  productive  of  figs  and  almonds.  The- 
making  of  wine  and  brandy  and  the  drying  of 
raisins  are  the  chief  occupations  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  town  itself.  Pop.,  1900,  9356.  The 
port  of  AlbuBol  is  a  small  place  called  Negra. 

ALBUQTTEBQUE,  »l'b;ss-ker'k&  (Sp.  from 
Lat.  albus,  white -|- 9«€rcu«,  oak-tree).  A  town 
of  Estremadura,  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Bada- 
joz, 24  miles  north  of  Badajoz,  and  about  10- 
miles  from  the  Portuguese  frontier  (Map:  Spain, 
B  3).    It  was  once  fortified.    Cotton  and  woolen 
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-Yubrics   are   manufactured,   and   a   considerable 
woolen  trade  is  maintained.    Pop.,  1900,  6238. 

AXBUQUESQTTE.  The  largest  city  of  New 
Mexico  and  the  county  seat  of  Bernalillo  County, 
on  the  Rio  Grande,  60  miles  (direct)  southwest  of 
Santa  Fe,  and  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa 
Fe,  and  the  Santa  Fe  and  Pacific  railroads  (Map: 
New  Mexico,  E  2).  It  has  an  elevation  of  5000 
feet  above  the  sea,  is  the  seat  of  the  University  of 
New  Mexico  (organized  1889), a  government  scfiool 
for  Indians  ( founded  in  I88I ) ,  Saint  Joseph's  Hos- 
pital, and  several  academies.  The  lumber  inter- 
ests are  very  extensive,  and  there  are  railroad 
shops,  a  woolen  mill,  a  tie-preserving  plant,  flour- 
ing mills,  foundries,  and  machine  shops,  cigar  fac- 
tories, mineral  water  establishments,  etc.  The 
city  also  carries  on  a  large  trade  in  wool.  Albu- 
querque was  founded  in  1706,  was  named  in  honor 
of  Albuquerque,  then  viceroy  of  New  Mexico,  and 
was  a  prominent  settlement  during  the  Spanish 
r^me.  Tlie  new  town  really  dates  from  1880, 
and  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1892.  The 
mayor  is  elected  annually,  and  the  city  council 
is  composed  of  eight  members.  Pop.,  1900,  6238 ; 
1906  (local  est.),  15,000. 

AIiBTTQtrEBQTTE,  Affonso  de.  The  Gbeat 
(1453-1515).  Viceroy  of  the  Portuguese  Indies. 
He  was  born  at  Alhandra,  a  town  near  Lisbon, 
and  is  known  in  the  national  epics  as  "the  Por- 
tuguese Mars"  and  as  "the  Portuguese  Cassar." 
Albuquerque  spent  his  youth  in  attendance  at 
the  palace  of  King  Alfonso  V.  He  took  part 
in  the  expedition  against  the  Turks,  which  ter- 
minated in  the  victory  of  the  Christians  at 
-Otranto  in  1481.  In  1489  he  became  chief 
■equerry  to  King  John  II.  He  was  assigned  to 
duty  on  the  Indian  fleet  of  1603,  and  acquitted 
himself  with  such  discretion  that  King  Emanuel 
appointed  him  viceroy  of  the  Portuguese  posses- 
^ions  in  the  East  in  1506.  His  predecessor, 
Francisco  de  Almeida  (q.v.),  refused  to  give  up 
his  office,  however,'  and  sent  Albuquerque  as  a 
prisoner  to  Cananore.  In  October,  1509,  he  was 
released,  and  took  over  the  authority  of  the  vice- 
roy. Albuquerque  captured  the  fortress  of  Qoa, 
February  16,  1510,  but  was  forced  to  evacuate  it 
and  retire  to  Panjim,  where  he  awaited  reCnforce- 
ments  from  Europe,  with  whose  help,  on  Novna- 
ber  26,  1510,  he  recaptured  the  city,  which  has 
«rer  since  been  the  chief  seat  of  Portuguese  power 
and  commerce  in  the  East.  He  gradually  com- 
pleted the  conquest  of  Malabar,  Ceylon,  the  Sun- 
da  Isles,  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  and  (in  1515) 
the  island  of  Ormuz.  at  the  entrance  of  the  Per- 
sian Oulf.  He  made  the  Portuguese  name  respect- 
ed in  the  East,  and  many  of  the  princes,  especially 
the  kings  of  Siam  and  Pegu,  sought  his  alliance 
and  protection.  He  maintained  strict  military  dis- 
cipline, was  active,  humane,  respected,  feared  by 
his  neighbors,  and  beloved  by  his  subjects.  Not- 
withstanding his  valuable  services,  Albuquerque 
•did  not  escape  the  envy  of  the  courtiers  and  the 
suspicions  of  King  Emanuel,  who  appointed 
Lopez  Soarez,  a  personal  •neniy  of  Albuquerque, 
to  supersede  him  as  viceroy.  This  ingratitude 
affected  him  deeply.  IshmaSl,  the  Shah  of  Per- 
sia, offered  his  assistance  to  resist  the  arbitrary 
decree  of  the  Portuguese  court,  but  Albuquerque 
would  not  violate  his  allegiance.  A  few  days  after- 
ward, commending  his  son  to  the  king  in  a  short 
letter,  he  died  at  sea  near  Ooa,  December  16,  1515. 
Emanuel  honored  his  memory  and  raised  his  son 
to  the  highest  dignities  in  the  State.    This  son. 


whose  name,  Braz,  or  Blasius,  was  altered  to  Af- 
fonso after  his  father's  death,  compiled  from  the 
official  despatches  and  private  letters  of  the  vice- 
roy the  Commentarios  do  Grande  Affonso  d'Albo- 
guerque  ( printed  in  Lisbon  in  1557 ;  reprinted  in 
1576  and  1774).  A  translation,  edited  by  \V.  de 
G.  Birch,  published  by  the  Hakluyt  Society  of 
London,  in  four  volumes,  1875-84,  is  the  standard 
authority  for  this  period  of  Indian  history. 

ALBXTBinXM  (Lat.  sap-wood,  from  alhua, 
white).  An  old  name  for  the  sap-wood  of  ordi- 
nary trees  (Dicotyledons  and  Conifers).  As  the 
tree  adds  new  layers  of  wood,  the  ascending  sap 
abandons  the  deeper  seated  layers,  which  also 
become  modified  through  age.  This  leads  usually 
to  a  sharp  contrast  in  the  appearance  of  the  two 
regions,  the  outer  region  traversed  by  the  sap 
(alburnum)  being  lighter  in  color  and  consisting 
of  thinner-walled  cells  than  does  the  older  heart 
wood  or  "duramen."    See  Wood. 

ALBTTBT,  alter-I.  A  town  of  New  South 
Wales,  on  the  Murray  River,  connected  with  Vic- 
toria by  two  bridges  (Map:  New  South  Wales, 
D  5).  The  Murray  is  navigable  by  steamers  to 
Alburj',  1800  miles  from  the  river's  mouth  and 
190  miles  by  rail  from  Melbourne.  The  town  is 
well  known  for  the  wines  made  in  the  surround- 
ing districts,  from  which  it  also  derives  consider- 
able trade  in  agricultural  and  mineral  produce. 
Pop.  (1901),  5821. 

AIiCSTTS  (Gk.  'AXkoJoj,  Alkaios).  One  of 
the  first  lyric  poets  of  Greece,  and  contemporary 
with  Sappho.  He  was  a  native  of  Mitylene,  and 
flourished  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixth  century  B.C.  Alcaus  was  of 
aristocratic  birth,  and  became  a  leader  against 
the  tyrants  of  his  native  city,  Myrsilus  and  Me- 
lanchrus.  Banished  from  home,  he  traveled,  it  is 
said,  as  far  as  Egypt.  While  he  was  absent,  a 
former  comrade  in  arms,  Pittacus,  was  called  to 
the  head  of  the  State  by  the  people,  whereupon  Al- 
cteus  took  up  arms  against  him  as  a  tyrant;  but 
in  attempting  to  force  his  way  back  he  was  cap- 
tured by  Pittacus,  who,  however,  generously 
granted  him  life  and  freedom.  Alcteus's  odes  in 
the  .^olic  dialect — arranged  in  ten  books  by  the 
Alexandrians — contained  political  songs  bearing 
on  the  struggles  against  the  tyrants,  hymns,  and 
drinking  and  love  songs.  Only  fragments  remain. 
AIcicus  invented  the  form  of  stanza  which  is 
named  after  him,  the  Alcaic;  this  Horace,  the 
most  successful  of  his  imitators,  transplanted 
into  the  Latin  language.  The  fragments  were  col- 
lected in  Bergk's  Poetcr  Lyrici  Qrceci,  iii. :  fourth 
edition,  pp.  147ff.  (Leipzig,  1882).  Consult 
Smyth,  Greek  Melic  Poets  (New  York,  1900). 

ALCAICS.  Ortain  kinds  of  Greek  and  Latin 
logaoedic  verse,  named  from  the  poet  Alcspus 
(q.v.),  their  reputed  inventor.  The  greater  Alcaic 
consists  of  a  preliminary  syllable  {anacrusis) , 
a  trochaic  dipody,  cyclic  dactyl,  and  trochaic 
dipody  catalectic.  In  Horace  the  second  foot  is 
regularly  an  irrational  spondee, 

^  :  --  I  -2-  I  -^w  I  _w  I  -A 
The   lesser   Alcaic    is    composed   of   two   cyclic 
dactyls  and  a  trochaic  dipody  acatalectic, 

—  "^le 
The  Alcaic  stanza  consists  of  two  greater  Al- 
caics, a   trochaic  quaternarius,  with  anacrusis, 
and  a  lesser  Alcaic. 

Ins  :'  tDin  et  telnacem  |  proposlltl  rllrnm 
Don  :  civinm  I   ardor  ]  prava  In  |  bentlum, 
non  ;  voltuB  I  inptanltis  ty  !  ranDi 
mente  qna|tlt  solilda,  neque  |   Anstcr 
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AIiCAIDB,  4l-kad';  8p.  pron.  il-Woti 
(Sp.  from  Ar.  al,  the  +  qaid,  governor),  or 
AJuCATSE.  A  Moorish  title,  applied  by  Span- 
ish and  Portuguese  writers  to  a  military  officer 
having  charge  of  a  fortress,  prison,  or  town.  It 
has  also  been  used  to  designate  a  jailer.  It  is 
to  be  distinguished  from  alcalde,  which  indicates 
a  civil  officer. 

AJjCALA  DE  OUADAIBA,  &l'k&-W  d&  gw&- 
Di'r4  (Ar.  al,  the  +  Kal'at,  Kal'ah,  castle  +  8p. 
de,  of).  The  ancient  Carthaginian  Hienippa 
(place  of  many  springs).  A  town  of  Andalusia, 
Spain,  in  the  province  of  Seville,  seven  miles  east 
by  south  of  Guadaira,  partly  on  a  hill,  and 
overlooked  by  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  Moorish 
castle,  once  one  of  the  most  important,  as  its 
ruins  are  still  among  the  finest,  in  Spain  (Map: 
Spain,  C  4).  The  town  is  beautifully  situated, 
and  on  account  of  the  salubrity  of  the  climate 
is  much  resorted  to  as  a  summer  residence 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Seville.  It  is  celebrated 
for  producing  the  finest  bread  in  Spain;  there 
are  numerous  bakeries  in  the  town  and  Se- 
ville is  chiefly  supplied  from  it.  Seville  is  also 
supplied  with  water  from  the  hill  above  Alcal&, 
which  is  perforated  by  tunnels,  forming  under- 
ground canals.  Some  of  the  tunnels  are  believed  to 
be  Roman  works,  but  most  of  them  are  known  to 
have  been  made  by  the  Moors.  Pop.,  1900,  8287. 

ALCALA  de  HENASES,  ft-n&'res.  An  old 
town  in  Spain,  in  the  Province  of  Madrid,  sit- 
uated on  the  Henares,  22  miles  from  the  city  of 
Hadrid  (Map:  Spain,  D  2).  It  formerly  had  a 
university,  which  was  founded  by  Cardinal  Xim- 
enes  in  1610,  and  once  enjoyed  a  world-wide  fame, 
second  to  that  of  Salamanca  alone.  In  1836  the 
university,  together  with  its  library,  was  re- 
moved to  Madrid.  In  this  library  was  depos- 
ited the  original  of  the  celebrated  polyglot 
Bible,  which  was  printed  in  this  town,  and  called 
the  Complutensian,  from  the  ancient  name  of  the 
place  (Complutum).  Alcalll  de  Henares  has,  be- 
sides, a  cavalry  school,  a  collegiate  church,  and  a 
prison  for  eight  hundred  female  convicts,  the 
only  institution  of  its  kind  in  Spain.  Its  indus- 
tries include  a  linen  thread  factory,  soap  works, 
weaving  mills  of  various  kinds,  and  a  great 
leather  factory.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  Cervan- 
tes. Pop.,  1900,  12,056.  Consult;  Calleja,  "Bos- 
quejo  HistOrico  de  los  Colegios  Seculares  de  la 
Universidad  de  Alcalft  de  Henares,"  in  Volume 
CXVI.  Revxsta  Contemporanea   (Madrid,  1899). 

ALCALA.  la  BEAX,  \&  r&-al'  (Ar.  al,  the  -t- 
Kal'at,  KaVah,  castle,  fortress,  and  Sp.  la,  the  -j- 
real,  royal).  A  city  of  Andalusia,  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Jaen,  26  miles  northwest  of  (jranada 
(Map:  Spain,  D  4).  It  is  situated  on  a  conical 
hill,  in  a  narrow  valley,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
mountains  which  separate  the  province  of  Jaen 
from  that  of  Granada,  at  an  elevation  of  nearly 
3000  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  a  very  picturesque 
town,  irregularly  built,  with  steep  and  narrow 
streets  and  bold  towers.  It  has  a  hospital,  for- 
merly an  abbey,  a  very  fine  building.  The  neigh- 
borhood produces  grain  and  fruits  of  the  finest 
quality,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  are 
mostly  engaged  in  agriculture.  There  is  some 
trade  in  wine  and  wool.  Pop.,  1900,  15  948.  The 
town  obtained  its  name  from  the  fact  tnat  it  was 
originally  the  Moorish  castle  and  stronghold  of 
Ibn  Zaide.  In  1340  the  place  was  captured  by 
Alfonso  XI. 


ALCALDE,  Al-kal'dft  (Sp.,  from  Ar.  al,  the 
+  qOdi,  judge).  The  general  title  of  judicial  and 
magisterial  office.  Still  used  in  Spain  and  in 
countries  in  America  settled  by  the  Spaniards. 
The  mayor  of  the  ptteblo  or  town  is  called  the 
alcalde,  and  is  invested  with  judicial  as  well  aa 
executive  powers. 

ALCAU'ENES  (Gk.'AXxa/ilv«Ct  Alkamenes). 
A  famous  Athenian  sculptor,  said  to  have  been  a 
pupil  of  Phidias.  His  latest  work  is  dated  in 
403  B.C.,  but  his  most  famous  works  seem  to  have 
been  executed  from  440  to  430  B.C.  His  greatest 
achievement  was  the  "Aphrodite  in  the  Gar- 
den" at  Athens,  of  which  the  "Venus  Genetrix"' 
statues  are  probably  copies.  If  Pausanias  is 
right  in  attributing  to  Alcamenes  the  sculpture* 
in  the  west  pediment  of  the  temple  of  Zeus,  at 
Olympia,  and  a  statue  of  Hera  in  a  temple  de- 
stroyed by  the  Persians,  we  must  assume  that 
there  was  also  an  elder  sculptor  of  the  same 
name. 

ALCAUO,  fil^ki-me.  A  city  in  Sicily,  835  feet 
above  the  sea,  5  miles  south  of  the  Gulf  of  Gas- 
tellamare,  and  52  miles  by  rail,  plus  5  miles  by 
highway,  southwest  of  Palermo  (Map:  Italy,  H 
9).  It  has  an  Oriental  appearance  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  in  1233,  after  an  insurrection,  Freder- 
ick II.  substituted  a  Christian  for  the  Saracenic 
population.  The  campanile  of  the  cathedral  con- 
tains a  "Crucifixion"  by  Gagini;  the  church  of 
San  Francesco,  statues  of  the  Renaissance  per- 
iod ;  and  the  church  Dei  Minori,  a  "Madonna"  by 
Rozzolone.  Above  the  town  to  the  south  towers 
Mount  Bonifato  to  the  height  of  2700  feet,  from 
which  is  a  magnificent  prospect  of  the  gulf  to 
the  north.  The  country  is  agriculturally  rich. 
Pop.  1881,  37,697;  1901,  51,809.  Consult  "Doc- 
ument! sulle  chiese  di  Alcamo"  in  Archivo  8to- 
rico  Siciliano,  Vol.  XXV.     (Palermo,  1900). 

ALCANDBE,  &l'k{lN'dr'.  In  Mademoiselle 
de  Scud^ry's  CUlie,  Biatoire  Romaine,  a  charac* 
ter  representing  the  young  Louis  XIV. 

ALCANTARA,  &l-kan't&-r&  (Ar.  al,  the  -H 
kanfarah,  bridge).  The  Norba  Ccesarea  of  the 
komans.  An  old  fortified  Spanish  town,  built 
by  the  Moors  in  the  province  Of  Estremadura 
(Map:  Spain  B  3).  It  is  noted  for  the  bridge, 
which  was  built  by  Trajan  early  in  the  second 
century.  This  is  670  feet  long  and  210  feet  high, 
with  six  arches,  and  was  constructed  of  stone 
without  cement.  In  1808  the  English  partially 
destroyed  the  bridge,  and  it  suffered  again  in  the 
civil  war  of  1836.  From  that  time  until  1882, 
when  it  was  repaired,  the  inhabitants  used  a 
ferry.    Pop..  1900,  3097. 

ALCAlTTAKA,  Obdeb  of.  A  religious  and 
military  order  of  knighthood,  established  about 
1156  for  the  defense  of  Estremadura  against  the 
Moors.  In  1197,  Pope  Celestine  III.  confirmed 
the  privileges  of  the  order,  imposing  the  oaths  of 
obedience,  poverty,  chastity,  and  eternal  war 
against  the  Moors.  The  order  was  at  first  known 
as  the  Knights  of  St.  Julian,  but  in  1217  Alfonso 
IX.  gave  them  the  town  of  Alcftntara,  which  he 
had  taken  from  the  Moors.  They  settled  in  this 
town,  and  were  known  as  the  Order  of  Alcfintara. 
In  time  the  grand  mastership  of  the  Order  was 
united  to  the  Spanish  crown  hj  Pope  Alexander 
VT.,  in  1405,  when  the  former  (irand  Master  was 
made  Archbishop  of  Toledo  and  a  cardinal.  In 
1546  the  knights  were  allowed  to  marry,  but  were 
obliged  to  take  an  oath  to  defend  the  Immacu- 
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late  Conception.  For  a  time  in  their  early  his- 
tory the  Knights  of  Alcftntara  acknowledged  the 
superiority  of  the  Knights  of  Calatrava,  but 
later  were  independent.  In  1835  the  Order 
ceased  to  exist  as  an  ecclesiastical  body  and  be- 
came an  order  of  the  court. 

ALCAKTAKA.  A  seaport  town  of  Brazil, 
in  the  State  of  MaranhSo,  17  miles  northwest 
of  Maranhao,  near  the  mouth  of  the  bay  of  S. 
Marcos  (Map  :  Brazil,  J  4).  It  was  formerly 
the  capital  of  the  province,  but  the  shallowness 
of  the  harbor  has  prevented  its  trade  from  in- 
creasing. There  are  two  salt-pits  not  far  from 
the  town.  Cotton,  rice,  and  salt  are  exported. 
Pop.,  about  10,000. 

AIiCAKTABA.  A  western  suburb  of  Lisbon, 
where,  in  1680,  the  invading  Duke  of  Alva  won  a 
victory  over  the  Portuguese.  It  is  now  a  part 
of  the  city. 

AXC  Airr  Alt  A ,  DocTOB  or.  An  opera  by  Jul- 
ius Eichberg  (q.v.),  first  presented  in  Boston  in 
1862. 

ALCABAZ,  Hl'kft-rath'.  A  town  of  LaMancha, 
Spain,  in  the  province  of  Albacete,  36  miles  west- 
southwest  of  Albacete  (Map:  Spain,  D  3).  It 
stands  on  the  slope  of  an  isolated  hill,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Guadarmena,  a  feeder  of  the  Guadal- 
quivir. A  ruined  castle  crowns  the  summit  of 
the  hill,  and  there  are  also  the  remains  of  a  fine 
Roman  aqueduct.  The  town  owes  its  importance 
to  the  well-known  tin  and  zinc  mines  in  the  vi- 
cinity, which  give  employment  to  its  inhabitants. 
Pop.,  1900,  4503. 

ALCATBAZ',  or  PEI/ICA17  ISOiAND.  An 
island  in  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  nearly  3 
miles  northwest  of  the  city.  It  is  1650  feet  in 
length,  and  it  rises  130  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  bay.  The  United  States  Grovernment  main- 
tains upon  it  an  important  fortification,  which 
commands  the  entrance  to  the  Golden  Gate.  On 
its  highest  ground  has  been  erected  the  highest 
lighthouse  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

ALCAVAXA,  arka-vaia,  or  alcabaul 

(Sp.  from  Ar.  al,  the +  qabalah,  duty,  tax).  A 
duty  formerly  charged  in  Spain  and  her  colonies 
on  transfers  of  property,  whether  public  or  pri- 
vate. It  was  probably  instituted  in  1341  by  Al- 
fonso XI.,  beginning  with  S  per  cent.,  and  by  the 
seventeenth  century  had  increased  to  14  per  cent, 
of  the  selling  price  of  all  commodities,  raw  or 
manufactured,  charged  as  often  as  they  were  sold 
or  exchanged.  This  impost  was  enforced,  despite 
its  ill  effect  on  the  commerce  of  the  kingdom, 
down  to  the  invasion  of  Napoleon,  and  indeed, 
in  a  modified  form,  has  been  continued  to  the 
present  day.  Catalonia  and  Aragon  purchased 
from  Philip  V.  exemption  from  the  tax,  and, 
though  still  burdened  heavily,  were  in  a  flourish- 
ing state  in  comparison  with  districts  covered 
by  the  alcavala. 

ALClZAS,  ftl-kil'zHr;  8p.  pron.  ftl-ka'thar 
(Sp.  from  Ar.  al,  the  +  kafr,  palace,  castle). 
The  name  given  in  Spain  to  the  large  palaces 
built  by  the  Moors,  especially  royal  palaces,  or 
those  of  great  emirs.  They  are  often  even  more  in 
tfie  nature  of  strongholds  than  the  Florentine  pal- 
aces, being  built  around  one  or  more  large  colon- 
naded courts,  with  towers  at  the  angles,  heavy 
high  walls,  and  a  single  double  gateway.^  Several 
still  exist  in  the  large  Spanish  cities,  dating  from 
Moorish  times,  as  at  Malaga.  Seville,  Toledo,  and 
Segovia.  The  alcazar  differs  from  the  real  fortress 


palace  or  acropolis  fort,  called  "kal'at"  (such 
as  the  Alhambra),  in  being  within,  instead  of 
outside,  the  city  streets.  The  term  would  apply, 
however,  to  any  palace  throughout  Mohammedan 
countries.  The  best  preserved  imitation  in  Chris- 
tian art  of  this  type  is  the  princely  palace  at 
Ravello,  near  Naples,  built  imder  the  influence 
of  Mohammedan  art. 

AXCAZAB  DE  SAN  JtTAll',  ftl-ka^'thar  d& 
sSn  Hwan'.  A  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Ciudad  Real,  situated  92  miles  by  rail  from 
Madrid  (Map:  Spain,  I)  3).  It  lies  in  a  moun- 
tainous region  in  the  vicinity  of  extensive  iron 
mines.  It  has  a  number  of  soap,  powder,  and 
saltpetre  factories,  and  carries  on  a  large  trade 
in  wine.  The  environs  of  Alcftzar  are  oelieved 
to  have  been  described  by  Cervantes  in  D<m 
Quixote.    Pop.,  1900,  11,292. 

ALCET>0'(Lat.),  ALCY'ONE  (Gk.  •A?M>6vt,, 
Alkyoni).  The  names  of  genera  of  kingfishers, 
in  allusion  to  a  classic  myth.    See  Alctonb  and 

KiNGFISREB. 

ALCEDO  Y  EEBBERA,  Al-tha'Dd  6  ftr-ra'rft, 
Antonio.  A  Peruvian  soldier  and  historian, 
whose  Diccionario  geogrdfico-histdrico  de  Uu 
Indias  Occidcvtales,  published  at  Madrid  in  four 
volumes  (1786-89),  supplies  much  exclusive 
information  concerning  the  middle  period  of 
Spanish-American  history.  The  original  work 
was  suppressed  by  the  Spanish  government.  An 
English  translation  by  G.  A.  Thompson  (London, 
1812-15)  contains  considerable  additions.  Alcedo 
was  also  the  compiler  of  an  important  biblio- 
graphical work,  the  Bihlioteca  Americana,  the 
numerous  manuscript  copies  of  which  are  fre- 
quently cited  by  writers  on  early  American  bibli- 
ography. 

AIiCESTE,  al'sSst'.  (1)  A  character  in  Mo- 
litre's  play  entitled  Le  Uisanthrope  (q.v.). 
(2)  A  name  used  as  a  pseudonym  by  a  number 
of  modern  French  writers,  among  them  Am^d^ 
Achard,  Alfred  Assolant,  Louis  Belmontet,  Hip- 
polyte  de  Castille.  and  Edouard  Laboulaye.  (3) 
A  tragic  opera  by  Gluck,  first  performed  with  an 
Italian  text,  December  16,  1766,  at  Vienna.  Ten 
years  later  it  was  produced  in  French  at  Paris. 

ALCESTEB,  ftl'stir,  Frederick  Beauchamp 
Paoet  Seymour,  Babon'  (1821-95).  An  English 
admiral.  He  was  born  in  London,  educated  at 
Eton,  and  entered  the  navy  in  1834.  He  became 
a  captain  in  1854,  a  rear  admiral  in  1870,  and 
an  admiral  in  1882.  In  1880  he  was  in  command 
of  the  allied  fleet  which  made  a  demonstration 
off  the  Albanian  coast  in  order  to  compel  the 
Turks  to  cede  Dulcigno  to  Montenegro.  For  this 
service  he  was  created  G.C.B.  In  the  Egyptian 
war  of  1882  he  commanded  the  British  fleet  at 
the  bombardment  of  Alexandria.  He  was  raised 
to  the  peerage  later  in  the  same  year. 

AXCESTIS.     See  Admetus. 

AL'CHEHHiIjA.     See  Lady's  Manti£. 

AI/CEEJIIST,  The.  A  noted  comedy  by 
Ben  Jonson,  acted  in  1610,  printed  in  1012.  It 
makes  a  jest  of  the  then  popular  belief  in  the 
philosopher's  stone  and  the  elixir  of  life;  its 
leading  character.  Subtle,  is  a  quack  who  de- 
ludes Sir  Epicure  Mammon  and  other  credulotia 
persons  till  he  is  finally  exposed. 

AI/CSESLY  (Ar.  al,  the  -f-  klmiya,  from  late 
Gk.  xvf['V<',  chem[e']ia;  see  below).  Alchemy 
is  to  modern  chemistry  what  astrology  is  to 
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«Btronoiny,  or  legend  to  history.  In  the  eye  of 
the  astrologer,  a  knowledge  of  the  stars  was  val- 
uable as  a  means  of  foretelling,  or  even  of  influ- 
encing, future  events.  In  like  manner,  the  gen- 
uine alchemist  toiled  with  his  crucibles  and 
alembics,  calcining,  subliming,  distilling,  with 
two  grand  objects,  as  illusory  as  those  of  the 
astrologer — to  discover,  namely,  (1)  the  secret 
of  transmuting  the  baser  metals  into  gold  and 
silver,  and  (2)  the  means  of  indefinitely  pro- 
longing human  life. 

Tradition  points  to  Egypt  as  the  birthplace  of 
the  science.  The  god  Hermes  Trismegistus  is 
represented  as  the  father  of  it;  and  the  most 
probable  etymology  of  the  name  is  that  which  con- 
nects it  with  the  most  ancient  and  native  name 
■of  Egypt,  Chemi  (the  Scripture  Cham  or  Ham). 
The  Greeks  and  Romans  under  the  empire  would 
seem  to  have  become  acquainted  with  it  from  the 
Egyptians:  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
in  early  times  either  people  had  the  name  or 
the  thing.  Chemia  (Gk.  x^/uia,  chSmeia)  occurs 
in  the  lexicon  of  Suidas,  written  about  the  elev- 
«nth  century,  and  is  explained  by  him  to  be  "the 
conversion  of  silver  and  gold."  It  is  to  the 
Arabs,  from  whom  Tlurope  got  the  name  and 
the  art,  that  the  term  owes  the  prefixed  article 
al.  As  if  chemia  had  been  a  generic  term  em- 
bracing all  common  chemical  operations,  such 
as  the  decocting  and  compounding  of  ordinary 
drugs,  the  grand  operation  of  transmutation 
was  denominated  the  chemia  (al-chemy) — the 
chemistry  of  chemistries.  The  Roman  Emperor 
Caligula  is  said  to  have  instituted  experiments 
for  the  producing  of  gold  out  of  orpimcnt  (sul- 
phide of  arsenic )  ;  and  in  the  time  of  Diocletian, 
the  passion  for  this  pursuit,  conjoined  with  mag- 
ical arts,  had  become  so  prevalent  in  the  Empire, 
that  that  Emperor  is  said  to  have  ordered  all 
Egyptian  works  treating  of  the  chemistry  of 
gold  and  silver  to  be  burned.  For  at  that  time 
multitudes  of  books  on  this  art  were  appearing, 
written  by  Alexandrine  monks  and  by  hermits, 
but  bearing  famous  names  of  antiquity,  such  as 
Democritus,  Pythagoras,  and  Hermes. 

At  a  later  period,  the  Arabs  took  up  the  art, 
and  it  is  to  them  that  European  alchemy  is 
-directly  traceable.  The  school  of  polypharmacy, 
as  it  has  been  called,  flourished  in  Arabia  during 
the  caliphate  of  the  Abbassides.  The  earliest 
work  of  this  school  now,  known  is  the  Humma 
Perfectionis,  or  "Summit  of  Perfection,"  com- 
posed by  Geber  (q.v.)  about  the  eighth  century; 
it  is  consequently  the  oldest  book  on  chemistry 
proper  in  the  world.  It  contains  so  much  of 
what  sounds  very  much  like  jargon  in'  modern 
•ears,  that  Dr.  Johnson  ascribes  the  origin  of 
the  word  "gibberish"  to  the  name  of  the  compiler. 
Yet,  when  viewed  in  its  true  light,  it  is  a  wonder- 
ful performance.  It  is  a  kind  of  text-book,  or 
collection  of  all  that  was  then  known  and  be- 
lieved. It  appears  that  these  Arabian  poly- 
pharmists  had  long  been  engaged  in  firing  and 
boiling,  dissolving  and  precipitating,  subliming 
and  coagulating  chemical  substances.  They 
worked  with  gold  and  mercury,  arsenic  and  sul- 
phur, salts  and  acids,  and  had,  in  short,  become 
familiar  with  a  large  range  of  what  are  now 
called  chemicals.  Geber  taught  that  there  are 
three  elemental  chemicals  —  mercury,  _  sulphur, 
and  arsenic.  These  substances,  especially  the 
first  two,  seem  to  have  fascinated  the  thoughts 
of  the  alchemists  by  their  potent  and  penetrating 
•qualities.     They  saw  mercury  dissolve  gold,  the 


most  incorruptible  of  matters,  as  water  dissolves 
sugar;  and  a  stick  of  sulphur  presented  to  hot 
iron  penetrates  it  like  a  spirit,  and  makes  it 
run  down  in  a  shower  of  solid  drops,  a  new  and 
remarkable  substance,  possessed  of  properties 
belonging  neither  to  iron  nor  to  sulphur.  The 
Arabians  held  that  the  metals  are  compound 
bodies,  made  up  of  mercury  and  sulphur  in  dif- 
ferent proportions.  With  these  very  excusable 
errors  in  theory,  they  were  genuine  practical 
chemists.  They  toiled  away  at  the  art  of  making 
"many  medicines"  (polypharmacy)  out  of  the 
various  mixtures  and  reactions  of  such  chemicals 
as  they  knew.  They  had  their  pestles  and  mor- 
tars, their  crucibles  and  furnaces,  their  alembics 
and  aludels,  their  vessels  for  infusion,  for  decoc- 
tion, for  couobation,  sublimation,  fixation,  lixivi- 
ation,  filtration,  coagulation,  etc.  Their  scien- 
tific creied  was  transmutation,  and  their  methods 
were  mostly  blind  gropings;  and  yet,  in  this  way, 
they  found  out  many  a  new  substance  and  invent- 
ed many  a  useful  process. 

From  the  Arabs,  alchemy  found  its  way  through 
Spain  into  Europe,  and  speedily  became  entan- 
gled with  the  fantastic  subtleties  of  the  scholas- 
tic philosophy.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was 
chiefly  the  monks  who  occupied  themselves  with 
alchemy.  Pope  John  XXII.  took  great  delight 
in  it,  though  it  was  afterward  forbidden  by  his 
successor.  The  earliest  authentic  works  on  Euro- 
pean alchemy  now  extant  are  those  of  Roger 
Bacon  (died  about  1294)  and  Albertus  Magnus. 
Bacon  appears  rather  the  earlier  of  the  two  as 
a  writer,  and  is  really  the  greatest  man  in 
all  the  school.  He  was  acquainted  with  gun- 
powder. Although  he  condemns  magic,  necro- 
mancy, charms,  and  all  such  things,  he  believes 
in  the  convertibility  of  the  inferior  metals  into 
gold,  but  does  not  profess  to  have  ever  effected 
the  conversion.  He  had  more  faith  in  the  elixir 
of  life  than  in  gold-making.  He  followed  Geber 
in  regarding  potable  gold — ^that  is,  g^ld  dissolved 
in  nitro-hydrochloric  acid  or  aqua  regia — as  the 
elixir  of  life.  Urging  it  on  the  attention  of  Pope 
Nicholas  IV.,  he  informs  his  Holiness  of  an  old 
man  who  found  some  yellow  liquor  (the  solution 
of  gold  is  yellow)  in  a  golden  vial,  when  plowing 
one  day  in  Sicily.  Supposing  it  to  be  dew,  he 
drank  it  off.  He  was  thereupon  transformed 
into  a  hale,  robust,  and  highly  accomplished 
youth.  Bacon  no  doubt  took  many  a  dose  of  this 
golden  water  himself.  Albertus  Magnus  had  a 
great  mastery  of  the  practical  chemistry  of  his 
times;  he  was  acquainted  with  alum;  caustic 
alkali,  and  the  purification  of  the  royal  metals  by 
means  of  lead.  In  addition  to  the  sulphur-and- 
mercury  theory  of  the  metals,  drawn  from  Geber, 
he  regarded  the  element  water  as  still  nearer  the 
soul  of  nature  than  either  of  these  bodies.  He 
appears,  indeed,  to  have  thought  it  the  primary 
matter,  or  the  radical  source  of  all  things — 
an  opinion  held  by  Thales,  the  father  of  Greek 
speculation.  Thomas  Aquinas  also  wrote  on 
alchemy,  and  was  the  first  to  employ  the  word 
amalgam  (q.v.).  Raymond  Lully  is  another 
great  name  in  the  annals  of  alchemy.  His 
writings  are  much  more  disfigured  by  unintelli- 
gible jargon  than  those  of  Bacon  and  Albertus 
Magnus.  He  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  use 
of  chemical  symbols,  his  system  consisting  of  a 
scheme  of  arbitrary  hieroglyphics.  He  made 
much  of  the  spirit  of  wine  (the  art  of  distilling 
spirits  would  seem  to  have  been  then  recent), 
imposing  on  it  the  name  of  aqua  vita  ardena. 
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In  his  enthusiasm,  he  pronounced  it  the  very 
elixir  of  life. 

But  more  famous  than  all  was  Paracelsus,  in 
whom  alchemy  proper  may  be  said  to  have  cul- 
minated. He  held  that  the  elements  of  compound 
bodies  were  salt,  sulphur,  and  mercury — repre- 
senting respectively  earth,  air,  and  water,  fire  be- 
ing already  regarded  as  an  imponderable — but 
these  substances  were  in  his  system  purely  repre- 
sentative. All  kinds  of  matter  were  reducible  un- 
der one  or  other  of  these  typical  forms;  every- 
thing was  either  a  salt,  a  sulphur,  or  a  mercury, 
or,  like  the  metals,  it  was  a  "mixt"  or  compound. 
There  was  one  element,  however,  common  to  the 
four;  a  fifth  essence  or  "quintessence"  of  crea- 
tion; an  imknown  and  only  true  element,  of 
which  the  four  generic  principles  were  nothing 
but  derivative  forms  or  embodiments;  in  other 
words,  he  inculcated  the  dogma  that  there  is 
only  one  real  elementary  matter — nobody  knows 
what.  This  one  prime  element  of  things  he  ap- 
pears to  have  considered  to  be  the  universal  sol- 
vent of  which  the  alchemists  were  in  quest,  and 
to  express  which  he  introduced  the  term  alca- 
heat — a  word  of  unknown  etymology,  but  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  composed  of  the  two  German 
words  all'  Oeist,  "all  spirit."  He  seems  to  have 
had  the  notion  that  if  this  quintessence  or  fifth 
element  could  be  got  at,  it  would  prove  to  be  at 
once  the  philosopher's  stone,  the  universal  med- 
icine, and  the  irresistible  solvent. 

After  Paracelsus,  the  alchemists  of  Europe 
became  divided  into  two  classes.  The  one  class 
was  composed  of  men  of  diligence  and  sense, 
who  devoted  themselves  to  the  discovery  of  new 
compounds  and  reactions — practical  workers  and 
observers  of  facts,  and  the  legitimate  ancestors 
of  the  positive  chemists  of  the  era  of  Lavoisier. 
Hie  other  class  took  up  the  visionary,  fantastical 
side  of  the  older  alchemy,  and  carried  it  to  a 
degree  of  extravagance  before  unknown.  Instead 
of  useful  work,  they  compiled  mystical  trash 
into  books,  and  fathered  them  on  Hermes,  Aris- 
totle, Albertua  Ma^us,  Paracelsus,  and  other 
really  great  men.  Their  language  is  a  farrago 
of  mystical  metaphors,  full  of  "red  bridegrooms," 
and  "lily  brides,"  "green  dragons,"  "ruby  lions," 
"royal  baths,"  "waters  of  life."  The  seven 
metals  correspond  to  the  seven  planets,  the 
seven  cosmical  angels,  and  the  seven  openings 
of  the  head — the  eyes,  the  ears,  the  nostrils,  and 
the  mouth.  Silver  was  Diana,  gold  was  Apollo, 
iron  was  Mars,  tin  was  Jupiter,  lead  was  Saturn, 
etc.  They  talk  forever  of  the  power  of  attrac- 
tion, which  drew  all  men  and  women  after  the 
possessor;  of  the  alcahest,  and  the  grand  elixir, 
which  was  to  confer  immortal  youth  upon  the 
student  who  should  prove  himself  pure  and  brave 
enough  to  kiss  and  quaff  the  golden  draught. 
There  was  the  great  mystery,  the  mother  of  the 
elements,  the  grandmother  of  the  stars.  There 
was  the  philosopher's  stone  and  there  was  the 
philosophical  stone.  The  philosophical  stone  was 
younger  than  the  elements,  yet  at  her  virgin 
touch  the  grossest  calx  (ore)  among  them  all 
would  blush  before  her  into  perfect  gold.  The 
philosopher's  stone,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the 
first-bom  of  nature,  and  older  than  the  kin^  of 
metals.  Those  who  had  attained  full  insight  into 
the  arcana  of  the  science  were  styled  wise ;  those 
who  were  only  striving  after  the  light  were 
philosophers;  while  the  ordinary  votaries  of 
the  art  were  called  adepts.  It  was  these  vision- 
aries that  formed  themselves  into  Rosicrucian 
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societies  and  other  secret  associations.  It  was 
also  in  connection  with  this  mock  alchemy,  mixed 
up  with  astrology  and  magic,  that  quackery  and 
imposture  so  abounded,  as  is  depicted  by  Scott 
in  the  character  of  Dousterswivel  in  the  Anti- 
quary. Designing  knaves  would,  for  instance, 
make  up  large  nails,  some  of  iron  and  some  of 
gold,  and  lacquer  them,  so  that  they  appeared 
common  nails,  and  when  their  credulous  and 
avaricious  dupes  saw  them  extract  from  what 
seemed  plain  iron  an  ingot  of  gold,  they  were 
ready  to  advance  any  sum  that  the  knaves  pre- 
tended to  be  necessary  for  applying  the  process 
on  a  large  scale.  It  is  from  this  degenerate  and 
effete  school  that  the  prevailing  notion  of  al- 
chemy is  derived — a  notion  which  is  unjust  to 
the  really  meritorious  alchemists  who  paved  the 
way  for  the  modern  science  of  chemistry.  Priest- 
ley, Lavoisier,  and  Scheele,  by  the  use  of  the 
balance,  tested  the  results  of  alchemy,  and  thence 
the  fundamental  ideas  of  modern  chemistry  were 
born;  but  the  work  had  already  been  begun  by 
men  of  genius,  such  as  Bobert  Boyle,  Bergmann, 
and  others.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  transmutability  of  metals 
— a  doctrine  which  it  was  at  one  time  thought 
that  modern  chemistry  had  utterly  exploded — 
receives  not  a  little  countenance  from  a  variety 
of  facts  every  day  coming  to  light;  not  to  speak 
of  the  periodic  law  of  the  elements,  which, 
while  separating  the  elements  as  a  class  from  all 
other  chemical  substances,  seems  to  indicate  the 
existence  of  unknown  relations  between  the  ele- 
ments themselves.  Consult:  J.  von  Liebig, 
Familiar  Letters  on  Chemistry,  original  in  Ger- 
man, exists  in  translations  (London,  1851)  ;  F. 
HOfer,  Hiatoire  de  la  chimie  (Paris,  1869)  ; 
G.  F.  Rodwell,  The  Birth  of  Chemistry  (London, 
1874) ;  M.  Berthelot,  Les  origines  de  I'alchimie 
(Paris,  1885) :  H.  Kopp,  Die  Alchemie  in  Ulterer 
und  neuerer  Zeit  (1886) ;  Muir,  The  Story  of  Al- 
chemy (New  York,  1904).    See  also  Chemistry. 

AliCHYMIST,  Deb,  d6r  ftl^k^-mSst.  A  Ger- 
man opera  by  Spohr,  the  text  being  by  Pfeiffer, 
produced  at  Cassel,  July  28,  1830.  It  is  founded 
on  Washington  Irving's  tale  of  The  Alchemist. 

ALCIATl,  ftl-cha't«,  Andrea  (1492-1650). 
An  Italian  jurisconsult  of  the  Renaissance,  suc- 
cessively professor  of  law  in  the  universities  of 
Avignon,  Bourges,  Bologna,  Pavia,  and  Ferrara. 
He  improved  the  method  of  studying  Roman  law, 
by  substituting  historical  research  for  the  servile 
forms  of  the  glossarists.  He  wrote  many  legal 
works,  including  commentaries  on  the  Code  of 
Justinian  and  the  Decretals,  a  history  of  Milan, 
notes  on  Tacitus  and  Plautus,  and  a  Book  of 
Emblems,  or  moral  sayings,  in  Latin  verse,  which 
has  been  greatly  admired. 

AL'CIBI'ADES.  A  tragedy  in  five  acts  by 
Thomas  Otway,  produced  in  1675  at  Dorset  Gar- 
den Theatre,  London,  with  Betterton  in  the  title 
rflle. 

ALCIBIADES  (Gk.  'kAiu^Mtii,  AlkiUadis) 
(c.  450-404  B.C.).  An  Athenian  politician  and 
general.  He  was  the  son  of  Clinias  and  Dino- 
mache,  and  belonged  to  the  class  of  the  Eupatri- 
dte.  He  was  born  at  Athens,  lost  his  father  in  the 
battle  of  Coronea  in  446  B.C.,  and  was  in  conse- 
quence educated  in  the  house  of  Pericles,  his 
uncle.  In  his  youth  he  gave  evidence  of  his  future 
greatness,  excelling  both  in  mental  and  bodiljr  ex- 
ercises. His  handsome  person,  his  distinguished 
parentage,  and  the  high  position  of  Pericles  pro- 
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cared  him  a  multitude  of  friends  and  admirers. 
Socrates  was  one  of  the  former,  and  gained  con- 
siderable influence  over  him;  but  was  unable  to 
restrain  his  love  of  luxury  and  dissipation,  which 
found  ample  means  of  gratification  in  the 
wealth  that  accrued  to  him  by  his  union  with 
Hipparete,  the  daughter  of  Hipponicus.  His  pub- 
lic displays,  especially  at  the  Olympic  Games,  in 
420  B.C.,  were  incredibly  expensive.  He  bore 
arms  for  the  first  time  in  the  expedition  against 
Potidiea  ( 432  B.C. ) ,  where  he  was  wounded,  and 
where  his  life  was  saved  by  Socrates,  a  debt 
which  he  liquidated  eight  years  after  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Delium  by  saving,  in  his  turn,  the  life  of 
the  philosopher;  but  he  seems  to  have  taken  no 
considerable  part  in  political  matters  till  after 
the  death  of  the  demagogue  Cleon,  when  Nicias 
brought  about  a  treaty  of  peace  for  fifty  years 
between  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians,  421 
B.C.  Alcibiades,  jealous  of  the  esteem  in  which 
Nicias  was  held,  set  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
war  party,  and  persuaded  the  Athenians  to  ally 
themselves  with  the  people  of  Argos,  Elis,  and 
Mantinea,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to  stir  up 
afresh  their  old  antipathy  to  Sparta.  It  was  at  his 
suggestion  that  they  engaged  in  the  celebrated  en- 
terprise against  Syracuse,  to  the  command  of 
which  he  was  elected,  with  Nicias  and  Lamachus. 
But  while  preparations  were  being  made,  it 
happened  during  one  night  that  all  the  statues 
of  Hermes  in  Athens  were  mutilated.  The  ene- 
mies of  Alcibiades  threw  the  blame  of  this  mis- 
chief upon  him,  but  postponed  the  impeachment 
till  he  had  set  sail,  when  they  stirred  up  the  peo- 
ple against  him  to  such  a  degree  that  he  was  re- 
called in  the  autumn  of  415  B.C.  in  order  to 
stand  his  trial. 

On  his  way  home,  Alcibiades  landed  at  Thurii, 
fled,  and  betook  himself  to  Sparta,  where, 
by  conforming  to  the  strict  manners  of  the  peo- 
ple, he  soon  became  a  favorite.  He  induced  the 
Lacediemonians  to  send  assistance  to  the  Syra- 
cusans,  persuaded  them  to  occupy  permanently  a 
post  at  Decelea  in  Attica,  to  form  an  alliance 
with  the  King  of  Persia,  and  after  the  unfor- 
tunate issue  of  the  Athenian  expedition  in  Sicily, 
to  support  the  people  of  Chios  in  their  endeavors 
to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Athens.  He  went  thither 
himself,  and  raised  all  Ionia  in  revolt  against 
that  city.  But  Agis  and  the  other  leading  men 
in  Sparta,  jealous  of  the  success  of  Alcibiades, 
ordered  their  generals  in  Asia  to  have  him  as- 
sassinated. Alcibiades  discovered  this  plot  and 
fled  to  Tissaphernes,  a  Persian  satrap,  who  had 
orders  to  act  in  concert  with  the  Lacedeemonians. 
He  now  resumed  his  old  manners,  adopted  the 
luxurious  habits  of  Asia,  and  made  himself  in- 
dispensable to  Tissaphernes.  He  represented  to 
the  latter  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  interests  of 
Persia  entirely  to  disable  the  Athenians.  He  then 
sent  word  to  the  commanders  of  the  Athenian 
forces  at  Samos  that  he  would  procure  for  them 
the  friendship  of  the  satrap  if  they  would  control 
the  extravajrance  of  the  people  and  commit  the 
government  to  an  oligarchy.  This  offer  was  accept- 
'  ed,  and  in  411  B.C.  Pisander  was  sent  to  Athens, 
where  he  had  the  supreme  power  vested  in  a  coun- 
cil of  four  hundred  persons.  When  it  appeared, 
however,  that  this  council  had  no  intention  of  re- 
calling Alcibiades,  the  army  at  Samos  chose  him 
as  their  commander,  desiring  him  to  lead  them 
on  instantly  to  Athens  and  overthrow  the  ty- 
rants. But  Alcibiades  did  not  wish  to  return 
to  his  native  country  till  he  had  rendered  it  some 


service,  and  he  accordingly  attacked  and  de- 
feated the  Lacediemonians  by  both  sea  and  land. 
Tissaphernes  now  ordered  him  to  be  arrested  at 
Sardis  on  his  return,  the  satrap  not  wishing  the- 
King  to  imagine  that  he  had  been  accessory  to  his 
doings.  But  Alcibiades  found  means  to  escape, 
placed  himself  again  at  the  head  of  the  army, 
beat  the  Lacedsemonians  and  Persians  at  Cyzicus, 
took  Cyzicus,  Chalcedon,  and  Byzantium,  re- 
stored to  the  Athenians  the  dominion  of  the  sea,, 
and  then  returned  to  his  country  (407  B.C.),  to 
which  he  had  been  formally  invited.  He  was  re-  • 
ceived  with  general  enthusiasm,  as  the  Athe- 
nians attributed  to  his  banishment  all  the  mis- 
fortunes that  had  befallen  them. 

The  triumph  of  Alcibiades,  however,  was  not 
destined  to  last.  He  was  again  sent  to  Asia  with 
one  hundred  ships;  but,  not  being  supplied  with 
money  for  the  soldiers'  pay,  he  was  obliged  to 
seek  assistance  at  Caria,  where  he  transferred 
the  command  in  the  meantime  to  Antiochus,  who, 
being  lured  into  an  ambuscade  by  Lysander,  lost 
his  life  and  part  of  the  ships.  The  enemies  of  Al- 
cibiades took  advantage  of  this  to  accuse  him  and 
appoint  another  commander.  Alcibiades  went 
into  voluntary  exile  at  Pactye  in  Thrace,  one  of 
the  strongholds  which  he  had  built  out  of  his  ear- 
lier spoils.  But  being  threatened  here  with  the 
power  of  LacediPmonia,  he  removed  to  Bithynia, 
with  the  intention  of  repairing  to  Artaxerxes,  to 
gain  him  over  to  the  interests  of  his  country.  At 
the  request  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants  of  Athens,  and 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Spartans,  Pharnaba- 
zus,a  satrap  of  A rtaxerxes,  received  orders  to  put 
Alcibiades  to  death.  He  was  living  at  this  time 
in  a  castle  in  Phrygia ;  Pharnabazus  caused  it  to 
be  set  on  fire  during  the  night.  As  his  victim 
was  endeavoring  to  escape  from  the  flames,  he 
was  pierced  with  a  volley  of  arrows.  Thus  per- 
ished Alcibiades  (404  B.C.),  about  the  forty- fifth 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  singularly  endowed  by 
nature,  being  possessed  of  the  most  fascinating 
eloquence  and  having  in  a  rare  degree  the  ability 
to  win  and  to  govern  men.  Yet  in  all  his  trans- 
actions he  allowed  himself  to  be  directed  by  ex- 
ternal circumstances,  without  having  any  fixed 
principles  of  conduct.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
possessed  that  boldness  which  arises  from  con- 
scious superiority,  and  he  shrank  from  no  difiS- 
culty,  because  he  was  never  doubtful  concerning 
the  means  by  which  an  end  might  be  attained. 
Consult:  The  hires,  bv  Plutarch  and  Nepos: 
Grote,  History  of  Greece  (New  York,  1853-56)  ; 
Hertzberg,  AtHhiades,  der  Staatsmann  und  Feld- 
herr  (Halle,  1853)  ;  Houssaye,  Hiatoire  d'AU 
cilnade,  2  volumes  (Paris,  1873). 

AIiCI1)A:  Greene's  Metamorphoses.  A 
pamphlet  by  Robert  Greene,  of  which  the  first 
known  edition  dates  from  1C17,  though  it  was 
licensed  in  1588  and  probably  published  soon 
after.  It  contains  stories  illustrating  the  ills 
that  resxilt  from  feminine  vanities. 

ALCID'AMAS  (Gk.  'AUifafiat,  Alkidamas). 
A  Greek  rhetorician,  pupil  of  Gorgias  and  the 
last  of  the  Sophistical  school.  He  was  a  native 
of  Elsea,  in  Asia  Minor,  but  between  432  and  411 
B.C.  gave  instruction  in  eloquence  at  Athens.  The 
only  extant  declamations  attributed  to  him  are: 
'OdxKJoevc,  in  which  Odysseus  accuses  Palamedes 
of  treachery  to  the  Grecian  cause  during  the 
siege  of  Troy:  and  Tlepl  To^tariiv,  a^inst  the 
Sophists.  The  latter  oration,  which  is  said  ta 
have  been  directed  chiefly  against  Isocrates,  thfr 
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contemporary  of  Alcidamas,  has  been  published 
by  Blass  in  his  second  edition  of  Antiphon  (p. 
103).  Consult  Bahlen,  Der  Rhetor  Alcidamas 
(1861). 

AIiCI1>ES.  A  patronymic  of  Herciiles,  from 
the  name  of  his  grandfather,  Alcaus. 

AIi'CIKUS.  A  high  priest  of  the  Zadokite 
family,  born  about  200  B.C.,  and  raised  to  power 
by  Demetrius  Soter  (162  B.C.).  He  was  a  leader 
in  the  Hellenistic  party  which  opposed  the  Mac- 
cabees, and  is  said  on  the  occasion  of  the  defeat 
of  the  latter  (April,  160  B.C.)  to  have  torn  down 
the  wall  of  the  court  of  the  inner  temple  at  Jeru- 
salem, probably  for  the  purpose  of  rebuilding 
it  on  a  more  magnificent  scale.  See  the  discus- 
sions of  his  career  in  Wellhausen,  Israelitische 
vnd  jiidische  Oeaehichte  (third  edition,  Berlin, 
1897),  and  BUchler,  Tobiadcn  und  die  Oniaden 
im  II.  Makkahaerbuche  (Vienna,  1899). 

ALCIN'OttS  (Gk.  'A?.MW)of,  AR;tnoos).  A 
mythical  king  of  the  mythical  Phffiacians,  grand- 
son of  Poseidon.  His  daughter,  Nausicaa,  res- 
oued  the  shipwrecked  Odysseus,  who  was  enter- 
tained and  sent  home  by  Alcinotts  and  his  queen, 
Arete.  His  people  are  skilled  seamen,  but  luxu- 
rious, and  his  domain,  Scheria,  a  Grecian  fairy- 
land. Later  tradition  identified  Scheria  with  the 
island  of  Corcj-ra    (Corfu). 

Ali'CIFHBON  (Gk.  \\\KUt>puy,  Alkiphr6n). 
A  Greek  rhetorician  who  flourished  probaWy 
about  the  close  of  the  second  century  a.d.  He 
was  the  author  of  118  letters  in  three  books, 
which  profess  to  be  epistles  written  by  common 
people — peasants,  fishermen,  courtesans,  and 
parasites.  Their  style  is  pure  and  their  form 
excellent;  they  are  valuable  as  character 
sketches,  which  picture  clearly  Athenian  life  of 
his  time ;  and  the  letters  of  the  courtesans,  being 
based  on  the  new  comedy,  especially  on  lost  plays 
of  Menander,  assist  us  to  recreate  that  literature. 
Edited  by  Meineke  (Leipzig,  1853)  ;  Wagner 
(Paris,  1878),  and  Hercher,  in  his  Epistolo- 
graphi  Orceci  (Paris,  1873).  There  is  an  Eng- 
lish translation  by  Beloe  (London,  1890). 

AIiCIPHBOII'.  The  hero  of  Thomas  Moore's 
novel.  The  Epicurean,  published  in  1827,  to 
which  was  appended,  in  1839,  the  poem  entitled 
Alciphron,  in  which  the  author  had  first  taken 
up  the  theme. 

ALCTPHBON,  or  THE  MINUTE'  PHI- 
IiOS'OFHEB.  A  work  by  Bishop  Berkeley, 
written  at  his  home  in  Rhode  Island,  and  pub- 
lished in  1732,  after  his  return  to  England.  It 
is  a  dialogue,  in  which  Alciphron,  a  skeptic,  is 
made  the  chief  speaker  for  the  sake  of  showing 
the  weakness  of  the  infidel's  position. 

AIiCIBA,  41-the'r4.  A  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Valencia,  20  miles  south  by  west  of 
^'alencia,  on  an  island  in  the  river  Jflcar,  here 
crossed  by  fine  stone  bridges  (Map:  Spain,  E  3). 
It  is  surrounded  by  old  walls  with  strong  towers. 
The  principal  streets  are  wide,  hut  the  town  is 
ill  built.  The  main  buildings  are  three  churches, 
six  monasteries,  and  a  theatre.  The  surround- 
ing country  is  fertile,  and  abounds  in  the  orange 
and  the  palm,  but  rice  swamps  fill  the  air  with 
malaria.  The  many  canals  admirably  illustrate 
the  system  of  irrigation  introduced  by  the  Moors. 
The  town  has  two  fine  bridges,  and  there  is  a 
remarkable  stalactitic  cavern  in  the  vicinity. 
Pop.,  1900,  19,906.  Alcira  was  known  in  Roman 
times  as  Ssetabicula,  and  was  the  chief  seat  of 


the  tribe  of  the  Contestani.  The  district  about 
Alcira  is  sometimes  called  the  garden  of  the  king- 
dom of  Valencia. 

AXCH^'ON'  (Gk.  'A^aW,  Alkmai6n).  In 
Greek  legend,  the  son  of  Amphiaralls  (q.v.)  and 
Eriphyle,  and  brother  or  father  of  Amphilochus. 
He  was  the  leader  of  the  Epigoni  (q.v.),  who 
captured  Thebes  to  revenge  the  death  of  their 
fathers  in  the  War  of  the  Seven.  As  Eriphyle  had 
betrayed  her  husband  to  his  death,  AmphiaraUs 
ordered  his  son  to  kill  her.  For  this  act,  madness 
came  upon  Alcmaeon,  and  he  was  pursued  by  the 
Furies.  In  his  flight  he  came  to  Psophis,  in 
Arcadia,  whose  king,  Phegeus,  purified  him  and 
gave  him  his  daughter  ArsinoS.  Alcmteon  gave 
her  the  necklace  and  peplus  of  Harmonia,  the 
bribe  of  Eriphyle.  Driven  bv  the  Furies,  Alcmseon 
then  went  to'  the  river-god  AcheloUs,  who  also 
purified  him  and  gave  him  his  daughter,  Callir- 
rhoe.  For  her  he  took  his  gifts  from  his  former 
wife  under  pretense  of  dedicating  them  at  Delphi. 
When  his  father-in-law  heard  of  this  deceit,  he 
sent  his  sons,  who  killed  Alcmieon,  but  Alcmseon's 
sons  by  CallirhoS  took  bloody  vengeance  at  her 
instigation.  There  are  indications  of  a  cult  of 
Alcnueon  at  Psophis,  where  his  tomb  was  shown, 
and  at  Thebes.  Later  stories  told  of  Alcmteon's 
conquest  of  Acarnania,  apparently  as  a  mythical 
prototype  of  the  Corinthian  civilization  of  that 
region. 

ALChLMOU  (Gk.  'AXK/talov,  Alkmaiihi).  A 
Greek  physician  and  naturalist,  who  lived  in  the 
last  half  of  the  sixth  century  B.C.  He  was  a 
native  of  Crotona,  in  Italy,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  a  pupil  of  Pythagoras.  He  made  important 
discoveries  in  anatomy,  and  was  the  first  to  prac- 
tice dissection.  He  wrote  a  book  On  Nature,  of 
which  we  have  fragments. 

AXCMiE01I1D.a!  (Gk.  'Ahcpaiuvidat,  Alk- 
maiSnidai,  descendants  of  Alcmteon).  A  distin- 
guished family  in  ancient  Athens,  whose  founder, 
Alcmaeon,  according  to  tradition,  came  from  I^- 
los,  Messenia.  One  of  them  was  the  Archon 
Megacles,  who,  about  612  B.C.,  slew  the  conspira- 
tor Cylon  and  his  followers  at  the  altars  where 
they  had  fled,  in  spite  of  his  promise  to  spare 
them.  For  this  sacrilege  the  whole  family  was 
banished,  about  596  n.c.  They  maintained  a  con- 
flict for  many  years  with  Pisistratus  and  his 
sons,  however,  and  in  510  were  finally  brought 
back  to  Athens  by  the  help  of  the  Spartans,  who 
were  led  to  aid 'them  by  the  partiality  of  the 
Delphic  oracle.  Clisthencs  (q.v.),  then  the 
head  of  the  family,  was  the  noted  legislator. 
Even  more  famous  members  of  it  were  Pericles 
and  Alcibiades. 

ALCSCAN  {'Ai.K/iiv,  Alknian).  A  poet  of 
the  second  half  of  the  seventh  century  B.C.,  who 
is  considered  the  founder  of  Dorian  lyric  poetry. 
He  was  born  at  Sardis,  the  capital  of  Lydia,  in 
Asia  Minor,  but  was  probably  of  Greek  extrac- 
tion. A  doubtful  tradition  said  that  he  was  a 
slave ;  in  any  case,  he  attained  to  a  high  position 
at  Sparta,  where  he  made  his  home,  and  became 
teacher  of  the  State  choruses.  In  the  Hellenistic 
period  six  books  of  his  poems  were  current,  com- 
prising partheneia,  hymns,  hyporchemes,  peeans, 
erotica,  and  hymenaia.  He  was  counted  the 
founder  of  erotic  poetry,  and  reached  great  per- 
fection in  his  partheneia.  His  dialect  was  the 
Dorian,  but  his  verses  show  many  jEolian  char- 
acteristics. Alcman  occupied  the  first  place  in 
the  Alexandrian  Canon.     The  bucolic  poets  re- 
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garded  him  as  their  predeceHSor,  and  we  know 
that  he  was  read  with  pleasure  in  the  second 
centuiy  a.d.,  although  his  dialect  was  then  con- 
sidered harsh  and  unmusical.  Only  fragments 
of  his  poetrjr  remain,  edited  in  Berglc's  Poctcs 
Lyrici  Qrwci,  III.,  fourth  edition,  pp.  14ff. 
(Leipzig,  1882)  ;  a  fragment  discovered  in  1896 
is  published  in  Oxyrhynchus  Papyri  I.,  No.  VIII. 

ALCMEim  (Gk.  'kUiihvri,  Alhmene).  In 
Greek  mythology,  the  daughter  of  Electryon, 
King  of  Mycenie,  and  wife  of  Amphitryon, 
mother  of  Heracles,  by  Zeus,  who  came  te  her 
in  the  form  of  her  husband.  She  was  the 
mother  of  Iphicles  by  Amphitryon. 

AI/CO  (native  name).  A  small,  long-haired 
dog  of  tropical  America,  known  both  wild  and  in 
a  domesticated  condition.  In  the  latter  state  it 
is  gentle  and  home-keeping;  and  as  its  ears  are 
pendulous  it  is  considered  by  most  authorities 
as  a  species  introduced  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Spanish  conquest,  and  since  become  partly  feral. 
Consult  Gosse,  A.  Naturalist's  Bojoum  in  Ja- 
maica (London,  1851). 

ALCOBAgA,  ttrkA-IA'sft.  A  town  in  the 
province  of  Estremadura,  Portugal,  situated  be- 
tween the  Alcoa  and  Baga  rivers,  four  miles  east 
of  Vallado,  the  nearest  railway  station.  On  the 
west  Alcobaca  is  dominated  by  a  range  of  hills 
crowned  with  the  ruing  of  a  Moorish  castle.  The 
town  is  famous  for  the  Cistercian  abbey  of  Santa 
Maria,  one  of  the  finest  and  richest  monasteries 
in  the  world.  It  contains  the  tombs  of  Inez  de 
Castro  and  of  some  of  the  Portuguese  kings.  The 
buildings  comprise  an  imposing  church  in  early 
Gothic,  five  cloisters,  seven  dormitories,  a  library 
containing  over  25,000  volumes,  and  a  hospedaria. 
It  is  supplied  with  water  by  a  tributary  of  the 
Alcoa,  which  flows  through  the  enormous  kitchen. 
The  abbey  was  built  from  1148  to  1222,  was 
sacked  by  the  French  in  1810,  and  in  1834  was 
secularized.  The  north  part  of  the  structure  is 
now  used  as  a  barracks  for  cavalry.  Pop.  of 
town,  1900,  1562. 

I  AIiCOCK,  sl'kOk,  Sib  Kuthebfobd  (1809-97). 
An  English  diplomatist  and  author,  born  in  Lon- 
don. He  studied  medicine,  and  became  distin- 
guished as  an  army  surgeon  and  hospital  in- 
spector, and  afterward  as  a  lecturer  on  surgery. 
In  1844  he  was  sent  as  British  consul  to  China, 
and  he  served  in  Amoy,  Fuchow,  and  Shanghai. 
He  won  such  distinction  in  these  services  that, 
in  1858,  he  was  made  consul  general  in  Japan. 
He  was  accredited  to  the  Shogun,  or  military 
mayor,  who  had  his  headquarters  in  Yedo,  in- 
stead of  to  the  Mikado,  or  true  emperor,  in  Kioto, 
and  was,  therefore,  like  the  other  foreign  min- 
isters, continually  under  the  menace  of  assassi- 
nation. Twice  the  legation  was  murderously 
attacked,  and  once  burned,  but  Alcock  insisted 
on  the  literal  fulfillment  of  the  treaties.  Under 
his  influence,  Shimonoseki  was  bombarded  in 
1864,  after  which,  the  Yedo  government  refusing 
to  open  more  ports  to  trade,  an  indemnity  of 
$3,000,000  was  extorted,  part  of  which  was  paid 
by  the  Mikado's  government  in  1874.  Recalled 
in  1865  from  Japan  for  his  action,  he  was  ap- 
pointed minister  plenipotentiary  to  Peking,  and 
served  from  1865 'to  1871.  It  was  Alcock  who 
first  brought  Japanese  art  to  the  world's  notice, 
in  the  London  World's  Exposition  (1862).  He 
was,  from  1876,  for  a  long  time  the  president  of 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society.  His  publica- 
tions include :  lAfe'a  Problems;  the  Capital  of  the 


Tycoon  (1863);  Art  and  Industries  in  Japan 
(1878),  and  many  geographical  and  other  ar- 
ticles in  periodicals.  For  further  account  of  his 
career,  consult  R.  J.  Mitchie,  An  Englishman 
in  China  During  the  Victorian  Era  (Edinburgh, 
1900). 

AIiCOFBISAS  NASIEB,  ftl'kd'fr«'ba'  n&'- 
syft'.  The  pseudonym,  formed  anagrammatically 
from  his  own  name,  under  which  Francois 
Rabelais  published  his  Pantagruel,  etc 

AI/COHOI<  (Ar.  al,  the  +  kohl,  exceedingly 
fine  powder  of  antimony  for  painting  eyebrows: 
hence  the  quintessence  of  something;  finally 
rectified  spirits,  alcohol),  or  Eth'yi.  Alco- 
hol, C,H,OH,  often  called  spirits  of  wine. 
A  chemical  compound  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  oxygen  that  has  been  known  and  ex- 
tensively used  from  the  earliest  times.  It  is 
consumed  in  very  large  quantities  in  the  form 
of  intoxicating  liquors,  and  is  used  for  various 
purposes  in  the  arts  and  manufactures.  The 
alcohol  of  commerce,  in  its  various  foNns,  is  all 
made  by  fermentation.  Natural  products  con- 
taining a  large  amount  of  starch,  such  as  grain, 
rice,  potatoes,  etc.,  are  reduced  with  water  to  a 
paste,  and  a  small  quantity  of  malt  is  added  to 
produce  fermentation,  by  which  the  starch  is  in 
a  short  time  transformed  into  dextrin  and  a 
kind  of  sugar  called  maltose,  according  to  the 
following  chemical  equation: 

3CJI,„0,  +  H,0  =  C,H„0,  +  C,A.On 
Starch  Dextrin  Maltose 

Then  yeast,  which  consists  of  living  plant  cells, 
is  added  to  set  up  a  new  process  of  fermentation, 
by  which  the  maltose  is  converted  into  alcohol, 
according  to  the  following  chemical  equation: 

CuH„Ou  -f  HjO  =  4C,  H,0  +  4CO, 
HaltoM  Alcohol 

The  manufacture  of  alcohol  thus  involves  two 
distinct  processes  of  fermentation;  for  neither 
can  alcohol  be  obtained  from  maltose  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  diastase  of  malt,  nor  can  maltose  be 
obtained  from  starch  by  the  action  of  yeast.  Small 
quantities  of  organic  substances  are  usually 
produced  along  with  ethyl  alcohol  during  fer- 
mentation; one  of  these  is  the  well-known  fusel 
oil,  a  mixture  of  alcohols  chemically  allic»d  to 
ordinary  alcohol  and  containing  mainly  amyl 
alcohol.  A  small  quantity  of  fusel  oil  is  con- 
tained even  in  the  "raw  spirit,"  a  strong 
alcohol  obtained  by  distilling  the  weak  so- 
lution obtained  through  fermentation.  To 
free  the  raw  spirit  from  fusel  oil,  which  is  highly 
injurious,  it  is  mixed  with  water,  filtered 
through  charcoal,  and  subjected  to  a  process  of 
fractional  distillation,  the  intermediate  fractions, 
called  rectified  spirit,  being  practically  free  from 
fusel  oil.  The  presence  of  the  latter  in  spirit- 
uous liquors  may  be  readily  detected  by  adding 
a  few  drops  of  colorless  aniline  and  two  or  three 
drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  a  deep-red  coloration 
being  produced  in  the  presence  of  fusel  oil.  "The 
flavor  of  alcoholic  beverages  is  due  to  the  pres- 
ence of  various  organic  substances  often  produced 
by  modifying  the  process  of  manufacture.  Thus 
both  the  flavor  and  color  of  beer  depend  largely 
on  the  temperature  and  duration  of  heat- 
ing of  the  malt  before  using  it;  the  flavor  of 
Scotch  whisky  is  derived  mainly  from  the  peat 
used  in  drying  the  malt,  etc.  The  quantity  of  al- 
cohol contained  in  various  beverages  is  very  dif- 
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ferent:  gin,  rum,  and  the  strong  liquors  contain 
from  40  to  60  per  cent,  of  alcohol ;  port  contains 
from  15  to  25  per  cent. ;  sherry  or  madeira,  from 
16  to  20  per  cent.;  champagne  and  burgundy, 
from  10  to  13  per  cent.;  hock,  from  10  to  12 
per  cent.;  claret,  from  8  to  12  per  cent.;  cider 
and  strong  ale,  5  to  0  per  cent.;  beer  or  porter, 
from  2  to  5  per  cent. ;  koumiss,  from  1  to  3  per 
cent.  The  United  States  Pharmaooposia  fixes  the 
specific  gravity  of  rectified  spirit  at  0.820, 
which  corresponds  to  91  per  cent,  of  absolute  al- 
cohol. The  amount  of  alcohol  in  spirituous  liq- 
uids ia  estimated  by  observing  their  specific 
gravity;  but  aa  they  usually  contain  other  sub- 
stances besides  water,  they  must  be  distilled  be- 
fore a  determination  can  be  made.  Alcohol  in 
its  various  forms,  especially  if  taken  habitually, 
is  highly  injurious  to  health.  While  it  promotes 
very  powerfully  the  secretion  of  the  gastric 
juice,  it  sets  up  inflammation  of  the  gastric  walls 
and  gradually  produces  chronic  dyspepsia.  (See 
Aixx>HOL,  Phtsiolooical  akd  Poisonous  Action 
OF.)  The  effects  of  chronic  alcohol  poisoning  are 
described  in  the  article  Atxx>HOLisit  (q.v.) . 

Alcohol  cannot  be  entirely  freed  from  water 
by  distillation.  Anhydrous,  or  absolute  alcohol, 
may  be  prepared  by  boiling  strong  commercial 
alcohol  with  unslaked  lime  until  a  small  sample 
is  turned  yellow  by  barium  oxide ;  to  remove  the 
last  traces  of  water  the  alcohol  thus  obtained 
may  be  further  treated  with  anhydrous  copper 
sulphate  and  finally  distilled  over  a  small  quan- 
tity of  metallic  sodium.  The  presence  of  traces 
of  water  may  be  readily  detected  by  the  use  of 
dehydrated  copper  sulphate,  which  remains  white 
only  in  perfectly  anhydrous  alcohol.  Absolute 
alcohol  acts  as  a  deadly  poison.  It  is  a  colorless 
liquid  of  specific  gravity  0.8062  at  0°;  it  boite 
at  78"  and  solidifies  at  about  ISO**  below  zero 
C.  It  is  extremely  hygroscopic  and  mixes 
in  all  proportions  with  water,  ether,  chloro- 
form, carbon  disulphide,  and  many  other 
liquids.  It  is  also  an  excellent  solvent  for  many 
substances,  such  as  fats,  oils,  gums,  resins,  and 
a  number  of  inor(»anic  compounds,  and  is  thus 
largely  employed  in  the  preparation  of  tinctures, 
varnishes,  dyes,  perfumes,  etc.  The  presence  of 
alcohol  in  aqueous  solutions  is  best  detected  by 
the  so-called  iodoform  reaction;  small  quantities 
of  iodine  and  of  potash  almost  immediately 
produce  in  the  presence  of  alcohol  a  precipitate 
of  iodoform,  which  may  be  readily  recognized  by 
its  odor.  In  this  manner  it  has  been  demon- 
strated that  minute  quantities  of  alcohol  are 
present  in  the  soil,  in  water,  and  in  the  atmos- 
phere. Small  quantities  of  alcohol  have  likewise 
been  found  in  the  urine  in  diabetes.  When  acted 
on  by  an  excess  of  dry  chlorine  gas,  alcohol  is 
transformed  into  chloral,  from  which,  by  the  ac- 
tion of  alkali,  very  pure  chloroform  may  be  ob- 
tained ;  chloroform  may  also  be  prepared  from  al- 
cohol directly  by  the  action  of  bleaching  powder 
(chloride  of  lime).  When  warmed  with  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid,  alcohol  yields  ordinary 
ether.  Alcohol  is  thus  extensively  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  chloral,  chloroform,  and 
ether. 

Aqueous  alcohol  was  separated  by  distilla- 
tion from  the  mixture  obtained  through  fermen- 
tation in  the  Middle  Ages.  Lowitz  was  the  first 
to  prepare  anhydrous  alcohol  in  1796.  The  com- 
position of  alcohol  was  first  determined  by  Saus- 
sure  in  1808. 

Consult:     Stevenson,  A   Treatise  on  Alcohol, 


with  Tables  of  Specific  Oravities  (London, 
1888) ;  Maercker,  Handbuch  der  Spiritusfabri- 
kaiion  (Berlin,  1889;  French  translation,  two 
volumes,  Lille,  1889)  ;  and  Roux's  series  of  seven 
books  on  the  manufacture  of  alcoholic  beverages, 
published  under  the  general  title  La  fabrication 
de  I'alcool  (Paris,  1886-92).    See  Acettucne. 

AIiCOHOL,  PHTSioiiOaiCAi,  Ain>  Poisonotts 
Action  of.  Alcohol  in  a  concentrated  form  ex- 
erts a  local  irritant  action  on  the  membranes  and 
tissues  of  the  animal  body,  mainly  through  its  ab- 
stracting water  from  the  tissues.  According  to 
its  greater  or  less  dilution,  the  quantity  in  which 
it  is  administered,  the  emptiness  or  fullness  of 
the  stomach,  and  the  nature  of  the  animal  on 
which  the  experiment  is  made,  alcohol  may 
either  act  as  a  gentle  stimulus,  which  assists  the 
digestive  process,  or  it  may  excite  such  a  degree 
of  irritation  as  may  lead  to  the  disorganization 
of  the  mucous  membrane.  It  is  well  known  that 
dilute  alcohol  in  contact  with  animal  matter,  at 
a  temperature  of  from  60°  to  90°,  undergoes 
acetic  fermentation,  and  it  was  maintained  by 
Leuret  and  Lassaigne  that  a  similar  change  took 
place  in  the  stomach.  It  appears,  however,  that 
only  a  small  part  of  the  alcohol  undergoes  this 
change;  and  it  is  the  small  part  thus  changed 
which  produces,  with  other  fermentations  of  the 
fats  and  proteids,  the  penetrating  and  disagree- 
'able  character  of  the  eructations  and  vomited 
matters  of  drunkards.  Alcohol  is,  however,  for 
the  most  part,  rapidly  absorbed  in  an  unchanged 
state  either  in  the  form  of  liquid  or  vapor,  and 
this  absorption  may  take  place  through  the  cel- 
lular (or  connective)  tissue,  the  serous  cavities, 
the  lungs,  or  the  digestive  canal.  This  is  shown 
by  the  experiments  of  Orflla,  who  fatally  intoxi- 
cated dogs  by  injecting  alcohol  into  the  subcu- 
taneous cellular  tissue,  or  by  making  them 
breathe  an  atmosphere  charged  with  alcoholic 
vapor;  and  by  Rayer,  who  injected  about  half  an 
ounce  of  proof-spirit  into  the  peritoneum  of  rab- 
bits, which  almost  immediately  became  comatose 
and  died  in  a  few  hours.  It  is,  however,  only 
with  absorption  from  the  intestinal  canal  that  we 
have  to  deal  in  relation  to  man.  Almost  the 
whole  of  this  absorption  is  effected  in  the  stom- 
ach, and  it  is  only  when  alcohol  is  taken  in  great 
excess,  or  is  mixed  with  a  good  deal  of  sugar, 
that  any  absorption  beyond  the  stomach  occurs. 
The  rapidity  of  the  absorption  varies  according 
to  circumstances.  The  absorption  is  most  rapid 
when  the  stomach  is  empty  and  the  drinker  is 
fatigued,  while  the  action  is  delayed  by  a  full 
stomach,  and  especially  by  the  presence  of  acids, 
tannin,  or  the  mucilaginous  and  saccharine  in- 
gredients of  many  wines.  The  chief  action  of  al- 
cohol is  that  on  the  central  nervous  system; 
either,  as  some  hold,  stimulating  the  cells  of 
the  cerebrum  to  greater  activity,  or,  as  others 
claim,  exerting  a  paralyzing  action  from  the  very 
start  and  reducing  control  or  inhibition.  The 
self-restraint  that  regulates  thought  and  speech 
being  removed,  the  person  seems  more  brilliant 
and  capable.  Recent  studies,  however,  show  that 
under  the  influence  of  even  small  amounts  of 
alcohol  the  capacity  for  work  is  less  and  its 
quality  deteriorates.  Kraepelin,  in  studying 
some  of  the  simpler  problems  of  addition,  multi- 
plication, spelling,  and  pronunciation,  found  that 
the  acuteness  of  perception  was  diminished  and 
the  intellectual  powers  weakened.  Purely  mus- 
cular power  was  increased  with  small  doses  and 
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diminished  under  larger  doses.  On  the  spinal 
cord  the  action  of  alcohol  is  depressing,  appar- 
ently from  the  very  beginning.  Lack  of  coordi- 
nation, leading  to  a  staggering  gait  and  blurring 
speech,  are  familiar.  Reflex  irritability  is  also 
diminished,  and  the  spinal  sensory  areas  ulti- 
mately paralyzed.  On  respiration,  alcohol  acts 
appreciably  only  in  large  doses.  The  function  is 
only  slightly,  if  at  all,  stimulated.  Nearing 
death,  the  respiratory  centre  in  the  medulla  is 
paralyzed.  Alcohol  increases  the  force  of  the 
heart-beat,  and  is  a  useful  heart  stimulant.  It 
is  a  vexed  question  whether  alcohol  is  a  food. 
In  one  sense  of  the  word  it  is.  It  is  capable  of 
being  oxidized  in  the  body,  and  is  thus  a  source 
of  heat  and  energy.  Atwater.has  shown  that  at 
least  two  ounces  of  alcohol  can  be  completely 
oxidized  by  the  body  in  twenty-four  hours  and 
none  of  it  be  found  in  any  of  the  excretory  prod- 
ucts. Alcohol,  therefore,  in  a  sense  saves  the 
use  of  fats  and  carbohydrates,  and  thus  the  body 
stores  up  fat  for  future  use.  This  is  one  expla- 
nation why  so  many  users  of  alcohol  grow  fat. 
The  drug  furnishes  heat,  and  the  fat  is,  therefore, 
not  used  up  but  is  stored  in  the  body.  The  doc- 
trine that  whisky  warms  the  body  is  false.  It 
really  lowers  the  temperature,  and  the  evap- 
oration of  the  increased  amount  of  perspiration 
further  diminishes  the  temperature.  It  imparts 
a  sense  of  warmth  to  the  skin  because  it  dilates 
the  blood  vessels  of  the  surface.  Persons  who  are 
to  be  exposed  to  cold  temperatures  would  derive 
more  valuable  effects  from  hot  drinks,  such  as 
coffee,  or  cocoa,  or  milk,  from  the  eating  of 
fatty  food,  starches,  and  sugars  than  they  would 
from  consuming  any  alcoholic  drinks.  After  ex- 
posure is  ended  it  may  be  useful  to  hasten  reac- 
tion. 

As  alcohol  is  taken  up  directly  into  the  circula- 
tion wherever  it  comes  in  contact  with  any  tissue, 
an  irritation  is  produced  which,  if  continued  for 
any  length  of  time,  results  in  the  formation  of 
new  connective  tissue  cells.  These,  when  formed 
in  abnormal  numbers  in  various  organs,  lead  to 
disturbances  in  the  function  of  these  organs  and 
ultimately  to  disease.  The  blood  vessels  become 
harder  and  lose  their  elasticity.  (See  Arterio- 
ScLEBOBls.)  The  liver  may  become  larger  and 
harder.  The  new  connective  tissue  in  the  kid- 
neys may  cause  Bright's  disease  (q.v.).  Acting 
on  the  brain,  alcohol  may  cause  alcoholic  demen- 
tia; or  acting  on  the  superficial  nerves,  may 
cause  neuritis.  These  are  the  results  of  chronic 
alcoholic  poisoning,  which  probably  exceeds  all 
other  agents  as  a  cause  of  poverty,  disease,  crime, 
and  death.  Consult:  Brunton,  "The  Phys- 
iological Action  of  Alcohol,"  in  Practitioner 
(Volume  XVI.,  London,  1876)  ;  Anstie's  8tim- 
vlants  and  Narcotics  (London,  1864)  ;  Atwater, 
United  Statr.t  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bulle- 
tins 63  and  69  (Washington,  1897-98)  ;  Rosen- 
feld's  Der  Einfluss  des  Alkohols  auf  den  Organis- 
mus  (Wiesbaden,  1901).  See  ALConousu; 
Aniidotes;  Bbight's  Disease;   and  Iktoxica- 

TION. 

AL'COHOLISK.  The  term  employed  to 
denote  the  symptoms  of  disease  produced  by 
alcoholic  poisoning.  In  acute  alcoholism,  which 
is  generally  caused  by  the  rapid  absorption  of 
a  large  quantity  of  alcoholic  drinks,  the 
first  symptoms  are  animation  of  manner,  ex- 
altation of  spirits,  and  relaxation  of  judgment. 
The  emotions  are  altered  and  often  perverted; 
muscular  movements  become  irregular  or  ataxic; 


the  mechanism  of  speech  suffers.  The  further 
development  of  the  symptoms  presents  a  variety 
of  effects.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  the  action 
of  the  drug,  dizziness,  disturbance  of  sight  and 
hearing,  and  other  troubles  due  to  disorder  of 
the  central  nervous  system,  ensue,  leading  to 
heavy  sleep  or  profound  coma,  from  which  it  is 
sometimes  impossible  to  rouse  the  individual, 
who  lies  completely  paralyzed,  breathing  ster- 
torously.  Sometimes  the  alcohol  affects  so 
strongly  the  centres  of  respiration  and  circula- 
tion that  death  is  caused  by  paralysis  of  one  or 
other,  or  both.  This  condition  of  coma  requires 
to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  opium  poison- 
ing. In  the  former,  the  face  is  usually  flushed 
and  the  pupils  dilated,  while  in  the  latter  the 
face  is  pale  and  the  pupils  contracted.  The  odor 
of  the  breath  i»  no  criterion,  inasmuch  as  sym- 
pathizing bystanders  are  apt  to  administer 
spirits  in  every  case  of  depression,  often  with 
hurtful  effects.  Fracture  of  the  skull,  delirium 
of  meningitis,  and  coma  after  epilepsy  or  after 
cerebral  hemorrhage  are  often  undiscovered  by 
the  inefficient  ambulance  surgeon,  who  is  led  to 
diagnose  a  condition  from  an  alcoholic  breath. 
A  second  class  of  alcoholics  act  in  an  entirely 
different  manner.  Instead  of  sinking  into  stupor 
or  coma,  the  individual  becomes  more  and  more 
excited,  bursts  into  wild  mirth  or  passionate 
anger,  struggles  violently  with  those  who  at- 
tempt to  soothe  him,  and  may  grievously  harm 
himself  or  others.  This  is  the  condition  known 
as  alcoholic  mania — the  physical  explanation  of 
many  fearful  crimes.  It  is  more  apt  to  follow 
a  somewhat  protracted  debauch.  After  a  longer 
or  shorter  period  of  fierce  excitement,  it  is  in 
most  cases  succeeded  by  great  depression,  and 
sometimes  during  this  condition  there  may  be 
sudden  death  from  failure  of  the  respiration  or 
circulation.  In  some  patients  the  stage  of  ex- 
citement culminates  in  a  convulsive  seizure.  The 
convulsions  are  repeated  at  intervals,  are  very 
complicated  in  character,  and  produce  remark- 
able contortions  of  the  body.  These  usually 
grow  less  violent,  and,  passing  off,  end  in  deep 
sleep;  but  here  also  death  may  occur  from  the 
action  of  the  poison.  Such  cases  of  "alcoholic 
epilepsy"  are  comparatively  rare,  and  occur  prin. 
cipally  in  acute  exacerbations  of  chronic  alcohol- 
ism. Acute  alcoholism  is  more  apt  to  occur  in 
those  who  are  of  unsound  mind  and  weak  nerv- 
ous system,  and  this  applies  especially  to  the 
two  last-described  forms  of  the  affection.  In 
the  treatment  of  acute  alcoholism,  it  is  always 
wise  to  wash  out  the  stomach,  in  case  alcohol  is 
present,  or  to  accomplish  much  the  same  object 
by  free  vomiting  and  purgation.  In  the  pro- 
found coma,  the  administration  of  stimulants, 
such  as  ammonia  and  strychnine,  may  be  called 
for,  and  sometimes  artificial  respiration  may  be 
the  only  means  of  saving  life.  In  the  maniacal 
and  convulsive  forms  of  the  affection,  sedatives 
must  be  used.  After  the  immediate  symptoms 
have  passed  away  in  all  forms,  the  individual 
must  be  carefully  fed  with  nutrient  enemata,  on 
account  of  the  disturbance  of  the  digestive  sys- 
tem, along  with  remedies  which  will  subdue  the 
digestive  irritation  and  overcome  the  depression 
of  the  nervous  system. 

Chronic  alcoholism  is  caused  by  the  prolonged 
use  of  overdoses  of  various  alcoholic  drimcs. 
Changes  (see  Alcohol,  Phtsiolooicai,  and 
Poisonous  Action  op)  are  caused  in  every  tissue 
of  the  body,  but  the  nervous,  respiratory,  and 
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circulatory  systems  are  more  especially  affected, 
together  with  the  liver  and  kidneys.  There  is 
always  more  or  less  catarrh  of  the  digestive 
organs,  shown  by  dyspepsia,  heart-burn,  vomit- 
ing—  especially  in  the  morning  —  and  usually 
diarrhea.  The  liver  becomes  enlarged  from  con- 
gestion, and  may  afterward  shrink,  pressing  on 
the  veins  and  bringing  back  blood  to  the  heart 
from  the  abdominal  viscera,  leading  to  conges- 
tion of  the  bowels,  hemorrhoids,  and  hemor- 
rhages. From  changes  in  the  organs  of  circula- 
tion there  is  a  tendency  to  palpitation,  fainting, 
and  breathlessness  on  exertion.  These  altera- 
tions are  degenerations  of  the  heart,  which  may 
be  soft  or  even  fatty;  fibrous  changes  in  the 
walls  of  the  arteries;  and  dilatation  of  the  cap- 
illaries from  paralysis  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves. 
This  last  condition  gives  the  florid  complexion 
and  mottled  appearance  to  chronic  drinkers. 
There  is,  besides,  usually  some  congestion  of  the 
kidneys ;  but  it  is  erroneous  to  attribute  Bright's 
disease  mainly  to  alcohol.  The  lungs  are  subject 
to  chronic  congestion  and  catarrh  of  the  bron- 
chial tubes  and  lung  tissues.  The  muscular  sys- 
tem suffers,  the  muscles  becoming  flabby  and 
fatty.  There  is  a  great  tendency  to  deposition 
of  fat,  and  skin  diseases  are  frequently  induced 
by  the  vaso-motor  changes. 

Two  characteristic  results  of  the  action  of  the 
drug  on  the  central  nervous  structures  are  delir- 
ium tremens  and  alcoholic  insanity.  (See  Insan- 
TTT.)  In  treating  chronic  alcoholism  the  great 
point  is  to  prevent  the  employment  of  alcohol  in 
any  form,  and  to  invigorate  tne  bodily  and  men- 
tal functions.     See  Deliriuu. 

Alcoholism  is  also  the  term  used  by  many 
sociological  writers,  especially  French  and  Ger- 
man authors,  in  discussing  the  social  evils  aris- 
ing from  an  abuse  of  intoxicants.  Particularly 
important  are  the  investigations  of  the  relation 
of  alcoholism  to  pauperism  and  crime,  and  the 
legal  aspects  of  the  subject  as  exhibited  in  the 
way  various  commtinities  deal  with  drunkenness 

BiBLiOQBAFHT.  The  Committee  of  Fifty  has 
made  the  best  study  of  the  subject  in  its  volume 
on  Economic  Aspects  of  the  Liquor  Problem 
(Boston,  1899).  And  consult  also:  "The  Rela- 
tions of  the  Liquor  Traffic  to  Pauperism,  Crime, 
and  Insanity,"  Twenty-siwth  Annual  Report  of 
the  Uaasachuaetts  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
(Boston,  189.5)  ;  and  "Economic  Aspects  of  the 
Liquor  Problem,"  Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor  (Washing- 
ton, 1898).    See  Tempebance. 

AL'COHOLOM'ETBT  {alcohol  -f  Gk.  /tirpov, 
metron,  measure).  A  name  applied  to  any 
process  of  estimating  the  percentage  of  ab- 
solute alcohol  in  a  sample  of  spirits.  Certain 
chemical  methods  have  been  tried  for  the  pia- 
pose,  but  the  one  usually  employed  consists  in 
determining  the  specific  gravity  of  the  spirit.  As 
liquors,  however,  generally  contain  other  sub- 
stances besides  water,  they  must  be  carefully 
distilled  before  a  determination  can  be  made. 
Every  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water  has  a  spe- 
cific gravity  of  its  own,  which  depends:  (1)  on 
the  relative  composition  of  the  mixture,  and  (2) 
on  the  temperature;  once  the  specific  gravities  of 
various  mixtures  have  been  determined,  the  com- 
position of  a  sample  can  be  ascertained  by  de- 
termining its  specific  gravity  and  observing  the 
temperature.  The  following  table  shows  the  spe- 
cific gravities  of  mixtures  of  alcohol  and  water, 


containing  5,  10,  15,  20,  etc.,  per  cent,  by  weight 
of  alcohol,  at  the  temperatures  0°,  10»,  20°,  and 
30°  C: 


Percentage 

by  Weight 
or  Alcohol. 

0° 

10° 

ao" 

30° 

6 

0.99185 

0.99113 

0.98&15 

0.98680 

10 

0  9»I93 

0.96409 

0.98195 

0.97892 

15 

0.97995 

0.97816 

0.97527 

0.97142 

£0 

0.97366 

0.97868 

0.96877 

0.96418 

S5 

0.97115 

0.96672 

096185 

0.95628 

30 

0.96540 

0.95998 

0.05103 

0.94751 

85 

095784 

0.95174 

0.94514 

0.93813 

40 

0.91939 

0.94255 

0  98511 

0.92787 

45 

0.98977 

0.93254 

0.92493 

0.91710 

50 

0.92S40 

0.92182 

0.91400 

0.90577 

55 

0.91848 

0.91074 

0.90275 

08M56 

60 

0.90742 

0.89914 

0.89129 

0.88.104 

65 

0.89596 

0.88790 

0.87961 

0.871 » 

TO 

0.88420 

0.87613 

0.86781 

0.85986 

75 

0.8JS46 

0.86427 

0.85S80 

0.84719 

80 

0.86U85 

0.85215 

0.»<3e6 

0.83488 

as 

0.84789 

0.83967 

0.83115 

0.82283 

90 

08848S 

0.82665 

0.81801 

0.80918 

S6 

0.83119 

0.82291 

0.80488 

0.';%53 

100 

0.80626 

O.TKSB 

0.78946 

0.78096 

See  also  article,  Htdboxzteb. 

ALCOHOLS.  A  name  applied  in  organic 
chemistry  to  one  of  the  largest  and  most  impor- 
tant classes  of  carbon  compounds.  The  alcohols 
possess  in  common  certain  chemical  properties, 
though  they  are  otherwise  very  different  from 
one  another.  They  all  contain  one  or  more 
hydroxyl  groups  (OH)  linked  directly  to  some 
fatty  hydrocarbon  group  (such  as  methyl,  CH„ 
ethyl,  CjHu  etc.),  and  are  subdivided  both  with 
reference  to  the  number  of  their  hydroxyl  groups, 
and  with  reference  to  the  nature  of  their  hydro- 
carbon groups.  When  the  alcohols  are  acted  on 
by  the  blondes  or  bromides  of  phosphorus,  chlo- 
rine or  bromine  takes  the  place  of  their  hydroxyl 
groups,  and  as  a  result,  halogen  derivatives  of 
the  corresponding  hydrocarbons  are  produced. 
Thus,  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride, 
ethyl  alcohol  may  be  transformed  into  ethyl 
chloride  (mono-chloro-ethane),  according  to  the 
following  chemical  equation : 

C.H.OH  -f  PCI,  =  C.H.a  +  POCl,  -f  Ha 
Ethyl  alcohol  Etbjl  chloride 

With  reference  to  the  number  of  their  hydroxyl 
groups,  the  alcohols  are  divided  into  mono- 
liydric,  di-hydric,  tri-hydric,  etc.  According  to 
the  nature  of  the  radicle  to  which  these  groups 
are  attached,  alcohols  may  be  saturated  or  un- 
saturated, fatty  or  aromatic.  With  reference 
to  their  chemical  constitution  and  behavior 
toward  oxidizing  agents,  alcohols  are  further 
divided  into  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary. 
The  primary  alcohols  are  characterized  by  the 
mono-valent  group  CHjOH;  the  secondary,  by 
the  dirvalent  group  CHOH;  the  tertiary  by  the 
tri-valent  group  COH.  The  differences  in  their 
reactions  are  described  below. 

The  alcohols  are  in  certain  respects  analogous 
to  the  metallic  hydroxides  of  inorganic  chemis- 
try. As,  for  instance,  potassium  hydroxide 
(KOH)  may  be  considered  as  derived  from  water 
by  replacing  half  of  its  hydrogen  by  potassium, 
so  may  methyl  alcohol  be  considered  as  derived 
from  water  by  substituting  the  hydrocarbon  rad- 
icle called  methyl  (CH,)  for  half  of  its  hydrogen, 
the  corresponding  formulas  being: 
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H  — OH  K  — OH  CH,  — OH 

Water  Pota««lnm  Methyl 

hydroxide  alcohol 

Again,  as  metallic  hydroxides  combine  with 
acids  to  form  salts,  so  alcohols  combine  with 
acids  to  form  esters  (ethereal  salts),  which  are 
perfectly  analogous  to  the  salts  of  inorganic 
chemistry.  The  following  two  equations  repre- 
sent, respectively,  the  formation  of  a  salt  and  of 
an  ester: 

KOH     +        HCT    =        KCT     +    H,0 

Potasalnm        Hydrochloric        Polaeelnm        Water 
hydroxide  acid  chloride 

C,H,OH    +    HC,HA    =  C,H,C,H,0,    +   H,0 
Ethyl  Acetic  Ethyl-acetic  Water 

alcohol  acid  eeter 

The  hydrogen  of  the  hydroxyl  group  of  an 
alcohol  can  oe  replaced  either  by  metals  or  by 
hydrocarbon  radicles.  In  the  former  case,  a 
metallic  alcoholate  is  obtained;  in  the  latter,  an 
ether.  Thus,  by  the  action  of  metallic  sodium 
on  ordinary  (ethyl)  alcohol,  sodium  alcoholate 
is  obtained,  according  to  the  following  chemical 
equation : 

C.H.OH   +    Na   =   C,H,ONa    +    H 
Ethyl  alcohol  Sodiam  alcoholate 

On  the  other  hand,  by  dehydrating  ethyl  alcohol, 
ordinary  ether  is  obtained,  as  follows: 

C,H.OH    +    CJB,OH    —    H,0    =    C.H.OCA 
2  molecttlea  of  ethyl  alcohol  Ethyl  ether 

In  this  transformation  (usually  effected  by  the 
dehydrating  action  of  sulphuric  acid),  the  ethyl 
group  of  one  molecule  of  alcohol  evidently  takes 
the  place  of  the  hydroxyl  hydrogen  of  another 
molecule.  An  analogous  reaction  takes  _  place 
when  a  mixture  of  two  different  alcohols  is  sub- 
jected to  the  dehydrating  action  of  sulphuric 
acid: 
C.H.OH     +     CH.OH    —    H.0    =    C3,0CH, 


Ethyl 
alcohol 


Methyl 
alcohol 


Methyl-ethyl 
ether 


The  chemical  similarity  between  the  alcohol- 
ates  and  the  ethers  is  further  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  latter  may  be  readily  obtained  from  the 
former.  Thus,  methyl  ether  may  be  obtained 
by  the  action  of  methyl  iodide  on  sodium-methyl- 
ate  (an  alcoholate),  according  to  the  following 
chemical  equation: 

CHsONa    +    CH,I    =    CH^OCH,    +    Nal 
Sodiam  Methyl  Methyl  Sodium 

methylate  Iodide  ether  iodide 

The  chemical  transformations  characterizing  the 
three  sub-classes  of  the  alcohols,  viz.,  the  pri- 
mary, secondary,  and  tertiary  alcohols,  may  now 
be  briefly  considered. 

1.  It  was  mentioned  above  that  primary  alco- 
hols contain  the  group  CH,OH.  When  they  are 
oxidized,  this  group  is  changed  into  the  group 

/H 
C.       which  is  characteristic  of  the  aldehydes — 

\^o 

another  important  class  of  organic  compounds. 
Thus,  when  ethyl  alcohol  is  oxidized  with  chromic 
acid,  ordinary  aldehyde  is  obtained,  according 
to  the  following  chemical  equation: 

CH.CHjOH    -f    O    =    CHjCHO    +    H,0 
Ethyl  alcohol  Aldehyde 

By  further  combination  with  oxygen,  aldehydes 


readily  yield  acids,  the  group  CHO  being  ez- 

//O 
changed  for  the  acid  group  C— -OH.    Thus,  when 
ordinary    aldehyde   is   oxidized,   acetic   acid    is 
produced,  as  follows: 

CH,CHO    -t-    O    =r.    CHiCOOH 
Aldehyde  Acetic  add 

If  the  structural  formulte  of  acetic  acid  and 
ethyl  alcohol  are  compared. 


Acetic  acid 


Bthyl  alcohol, 


it  may  be  seen  that  the  gradual  oxidation  result- 
ed in  the  substitution  of  one  atom  of  oxygen  for 
the  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  linked  to  the  same 
carbon  atom  to  which  the  OH  group  of  the 
alcohol  is  linked.  If  in  the  place  of  these  hydro- 
gens, the  alcohol  molecule  contained  atomic 
groups  like  methyl,  for  instance,  which  could 
not  be  replaced  by  oxygen,  the  acid  could  evi- 
dently not  be  made  by  oxidizing  the  alcohol. 
In  other  words,  unless  an  alcohol  contains  two 
hydrogens  linked  to  the  hydroxyl  group  OH 
through  a  carbon  atom,  it  could  not  be  trans- 
formed, by  simple  oxidation,  into  an  acid  con- 
taining the  same  number  of  carbon  atoms;  only 
primary  alcohols,  characterized  by  the  group 
CHjOH,  are  capable  of  this  transformation. 

2.  When  secondary  alcohols  are  oxidized,  their 
characteristic  group  CHOH  is  converted  into  the 
group  CO,  and  as  a  result  ketones  are  produced. 
Thus,  when  iso-propyl  alcohol  is  acted  on  by 
oxidizing  agents,  ordinary  acetone  (di-methyl- 
ketone)  is  produced,  according  to  the  following 
chemical  equation: 

CH,  CH, 

\  \ 

CHOH     +     O    z=  CO     -f     H,0 

/  / 

CH.  CH, 

Igo-propyl  Acetone 

alcohol 

It  is  seen  that  the  molecule  of  acetone  contains 
the  same  number  of  carbon  atoms  as  the  molecule 
of  iso-propyl  alcohol. 

3.  Tertiary  alcohols  cannot  be  transformed  by 
simple  oxidation  into  a  compound  whose  mole- 
cule contains  the  same  nimiber  of  carbon  atoms. 
In  the  language  of  the  structural  theory,  the  only 
atomic  group  into  which  the  characteristic  COH 
group  of  the  tertiary  alcohols  could  be  converted 
by  simple  loss  of  hydrogen  through  oxidation,  is 
the  group  CO.  Now,  the  COH  group  is  tri- 
valent,  and  is,  in  tertiary  alcohols,  combined  with 
three  radicles;  thus,  the  simplest  tertiary  al- 
cohol, called  tertiary  butyl  alcohol,  is  represented 
by  the  graphic  formula: 

CH.\ 

CH,— C— O— H 

CH,/ 


Tertiary  batrl  alcohol 
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If  its  COH  group  were  converted  into  CO,  a  com- 
pound would  be  obtained  in  which  carbon  would 
exist  in  the  penta-valent  form,  as  shown  by  the 
formula: 

CH.\ 

CH.— C=0 

CH./ 

Neither  this,  nor  any  other  compound  containing 
pcnta-valent  carbon,  is  known.  In  reality,  when 
a  tertiary  alcohol  is  oxidized,  it  breaks  up  into 
various  compounds,  each  containing  less  carbon 
atoms  than  the  alcohol. 

The  three  sub-classes  of  alcohols  can  thus  be 
readily  distinguished  from  one  another  by  their 
behavior  toward  oxidizing  agents. 

Primary  alcohols  may  be  transformed  into 
corresponding  secondary  or  tertiary  alcohols 
with  the  aid  of  sulphuric  acid.  As  an  example 
may  be  mentioned  the  conversion  of  normal 
propyl  alcohol  (primary)  into  iso-propyl  alcohol 
(secondary).  (1)  By  the  dehydrating  action  of 
sulphuric  acid  on  normal  propyl  alcohol,  the 
hydrocarbon  propylene  is  obtained,  according  to 
the  following  equation: 

CH,CH,CH,OH  —nfi  =  CH,CH:CH, 
Normal  propyl  alcohol  Propyleoe 

(2)  When  propylene  is  dissolved  in  fuming  sul- 
phuric acid  and  the  compound  thus  obtained  is 
boiled  with  water,  iso-propyl  alcohol  is  obtained : 

CH,CH:CH,  +  H,0  =  CH.CH(OH)CH, 
Propylene  Water  I»o-propyl  alcohol 

In  this  manner  a  hydro:n'I  group  can  be  made  to 
change  its  position  in  the  molecule  by  simple 
laboratory  methods. 

The  di-hydric  alcohols,  as  the  name  indicates, 
contain  two  hydroxyl  groups.  Glycols  is  the 
name  usually  applied  by  chemists  to  the  di- 
hydric  alcohols.  The  simplest  glycol,  derived 
from  methane  (CH,) — the  simplest  hydrocarbon 
—  should  be  represented  by  the  formula 
CH,(OH),.  But  though  certain  compounds  of 
this  glycol  have  been  obtained,  the  glycol  itself 
could  not  be  prepared  in  the  free  state.  Expe- 
rience shows,  in  general,  that  the  formation  of 
a  compound  in  which  two  hydroxyl  groups 
might  be  attached  to  one  carbon  atom  is  almost 
invariably  accompanied  by  a  loss  of  the  elements 
of  water.  The  imaginary  compound  CH,(OH), 
is  thus  split  up,  according  to  the  following  equa- 
tion: 

CH,(OH),    =     CHjO     +     H,0 

The  compound  CHjO  (formaldehyde)  is  there- 
fore obtained  in  reactions  which  might  be 
expected  to  result  in  the  formation  of  the  glycol 
CHj(OH)j.  The  simplest  glycol  actually  pre- 
pared is  a  derivative  of  ethane  (CjH,),  one 
hydroxyl  group  being  attached  to  each  of  the 
two  carbon  atoms  of  ethane,  and  its   formula 

CHjOH 
therefore  being   |  .    This  glycol  evidently 

CH,OH 
contains  two  primary  alcohol  groups   (CHjOH), 
by  the  oxidation  of  one  or  both  of  which  a  series 
of  interesting  compounds  is  obtained,  including: 

CHO   CHO    coon 


CH,OH 

COOH 

GlycocoUlc 

acid 


CHO  O 


Glycols  containing  two  tertiary-alcohol  groups 
(COH)  are  usually  called  pinacones,  the  sim- 
plest pinacone  known  being  represented  by  the 
following  graphic  formula: 

^S'^C-O-H 


CH,/ 


CH.Xc.0-H 

Ordinaiy  ptnacone 

The  simplest  and  best  known  tri-hydric  alco- 
hol is  the  well-known  glycerin  (q.v.),  which  may 
be  considered  as  derived  from  propane  (CH, 
CHjCH,)  by  the  substitution  of  hydroxyl  groups 
for  three  hydrogens  attached  to  three  different 
carbon  atoms;  the  constitutional  formula  of 
glycerin  is  CH,(OH).CH(OH).  CH,(OH). 

Among  the  few  other  poly-hydric  alcohols 
known  may  be  mentioned  the  hexa-hydric  alco- 
hol mannitol,  which  is  found  in  manna  (q.v.). 
The  poly-hydric  alcohols  generally  possess  a  sweet 
taste  and  are  insoluble  in  ether.  They  mostly 
occur  ready  formed  in  nature. 

The  mono-hydric  alcohols  are  rarely  found  in 
nature  in  the  free  state;  in  the  form  of  esters, 
however,  i.e.,  in  combination  with  acids,  they 
occur  largely  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  for- 
mation of  alcohols  from  the  sugars  through 
fermentation  is  described  elsewhere.  ( See  Aux)- 
noL  and  Febmentatiox.)  It  remains  to  mention 
here  a  few  of  the  general  chemical  methods  by 
which  alcohols  are  made  artificially. 

1.  Many  alcohols  are  prepared  from  the  corre- 
sponding hydrocarbons  by  substituting  halogens 
for  part  of  their  hydrogen,  and  treating  the  halo- 
gen derivatives  thus  obtained  with  dilute  aque- 
ous alkalis  or  with  moist  silver  oxide.  The  fol- 
lowing equations  represent  examples  of  the  for- 
mation of  alcohols  from  halogen-sulratitutive- 
products  of  hydrocarbons: 

CHjBr    -f    KOH    =    CH.OH    +    KBr 

Uono-bromo-      Potaeslani  Methyl  Pota-asimn 

methane  hydroxide  alcohol  bromide 

C.H,I     -t-     AgOH     =     CaH,OH     -f     Agl 

Mono-todo  Sliver  Propyl  Silver 

propane  hydroxide  alcohol  Iodide 

2.  Since  aldehydes  are  produced  by  the  oxida- 
tion _  of  primary  alcohols,  the  latter  may  be 
obtained,  conversely,  by  reducing  aldehydes. 
Thus,  ethyl  alcohol  may  be  obtained  by  the  action 
of  nascent  hydrogen  upon  ordinary  aldehyde, 
according  to  the  following  equation: 


CH3CHO     -f 
Aldehyde 


2H    =    CHjCH^OH 
Ordinary  alcohol 


5H0 
Olyoxal 


OOH 

Glyoxyllc 


COOH 

Oxalic 
add 


3.  Since  ketones  are  produced  by  the  oxidation 
of  secondary  alcohols,  the  latter  may,  conversely, 
be  prepared  from  ketones  by  reduction.  Thus, 
secondary  propyl  alcohol  may  be  obtained  by  the 
action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on  acetone  (d i-methyl- 
ketone),  according  to  the  following  equation: 

CH,.CO.CH,     -f     2H    =    CH,CH(OH)CH, 
Acetone  bo-ptopyl  alcohol 

4.  Tertiary  alcohols  may  be  prepared  from 
chlorides  of  acid  radicles  with  the  aid  of  com- 
pounds of  zinc  and  hydrocarbon  radicles.  Thus, 
tertiary  butyl  alcohol  is  obtained  according  to 
the  following  equation: 
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CH3COCI     +     2Zn(CH.),     +     2H,0     = 
Acetyl  chloride  Zinc-methyl 

<CH,),COH   +   CH,ZnCI   +   Zii(OH),  +  CH. 
Tertiary  bntyl  Zlnc-chloro-  Zinc  Methane 


alcoi 


iry  bni 
»hol 


methyl 


hydroxide 


The  aromatic  alcohols  may  be  prepared  by- 
methods  analogous  to  those  just  described.  Aro- 
matic alcohols  must  be  distiuKuished  from  the 
phenols — a  class  of  hydroxyl  derivatives  of  the 
aromatic  hydrocarbons — which  are  in  many  re- 
spects quite  different  from  the  true  alcohols; 
thus,  phenates  of  the  alkali  metals  are  obtained 
by  the  action  of  alkaline  hydroxides  on  phenols, 
while  alcoholates  can  only  be  produced  from 
alcohols  by  the  action  of  the  alkali  metals  them- 
selves, their  hydroxides  having  no  action  on 
alcohols.  Theoretically  the  difference  between 
aromatic  alcohols  and  phenols  consists  in  this, 
that  in  the  latter  the  hydroxy!  groups  are 
attached  immediately  to  the  so-called  benzene 
ring,  while  in  the  former  they  are  attached  to  a 
side-chain.  The  difference  is  clearly  shown  by 
the  following  constitutional  formulte,  represent- 
ing, respectively,  a  well-known  phenol  and  the 
simplest   aromatic   alcohol   known: 


/OH 
C.H, 

\CH. 

Creeol  (a  phenol) 


CJI,— CH,— OH 
Benzyl  alcohol  (an  alcohol) 


The  more  important  alcohols  are  described 
under  special  heads. 

AI.COLEA,  al'kd-la'ft.  Bridge  of.  A  bridge 
across  the  river  Guadalquivir,  eight  miles  north- 
east of  Cordova,  Spain,  the  scene  of  a  battle 
September  28,  1868,  between  the  revolutionary 
troops  of  Serrano  and  those  of  Queen  Isabella. 
The  latter  were  beaten  and  the  Queen,  dethroned, 
fled  to  France. 

ALCOSAir,  alOcd-rSn  or  al'kd-rUn'.  See 
Koran. 

ALCOBN',  al'kern,  James  Lusk  (1816-94). 
An  American  statesman,  born  in  Galconda,  Illi- 
nois. He  was  educated  at  Cumberland  Univer- 
sity, Kentucky,  and  became  a  lawyer  in  that 
State  and  sat  in  its  Legislature.  He  went  to 
Mississippi  in  1844,  and  served  in  the  State  Leg- 
islature from  1846  to  1865,  when  he  was  elected 
United  States  Senator,  but  was  not  then  per- 
mitted to  take  his  seat.  He  was  elected  governor 
on  the  Republican  ticket  in  1869,  but  resigned 
two  years  later  to  enter  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, where  he  continued  until  1877.  In  1873  he 
was  defeated  for  governor  on  an  independent 
ticket.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  levee  system 
-of  the  Mississippi. 

•  AIiCOTT,  al'kflt,  Amos  Bronson  (1799- 
1888).  An  .\merican  educational  reformer, 
conversationalist,  and  transcendental  philos- 
opher. He  was  born  at  Wolcott,  Conn.,  Novem- 
ber 29,  1799,  and  died  in  Boston,  March  4,  1888. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  farmer,  and  his  first  experi- 
ence of  life  was  gained  as  a  peddler  in  the  South. 
In  1828  he  became  an  educational  reformer  and 
established  in  Boston  a  school,  in  which  he  at- 
tracted much  attention  by  the  novelty  of  his 
methods.  Of  this  there  is  an  account  by  Eliza- 
beth Peabody  (A  Record  of  Mr.  Alcott'a 
School,  1834;  third  edition,  1874).  His  method 
was  largely  conversational,  and  a  transcript  of 
his   talks   appeared    in    1836   as    Conversations 


with  Children  on  the  Gospels.  Ways  that  would 
now  seem  more  commendable  than  noteworthy 
then  met  with  bitter  denunciation,  so  that  Al- 
cott  abandoned  his  school,  moved  to  Concord, 
and  sought  to  disseminate  his  views  on  theology, 
education,  society,  civics,  and  vegetarianism 
through  lectures,  winning  attention  by  his  origi- 
nality and  graceful  speech.  In  1842  he  visited 
England  and  returned  with  two  friends,  one  of 
whom  bought  an  estate  near  Harvard,  Mass., 
where  they  endeavored  to  found  a  community, 
"Fruitlands,"  which  speedily  failed.  Alcott 
then  went  to  Boston,  and  thence  to  Concord, 
leading  the  life  of  a  peripatetic  philosopher,  and 
giving  "conversations,"  which  found  increasing 
favor,  especially  in  the  West.  In  later  years 
his  manner  became  more  formal  and  his  always 
nebulous  teaching  apparently  more  orthodox. 
Besides  frequent  contributions  of  "Orphic  Say- 
ings" to  the  Transcendental  organ,  The  Dial,  he 
published  fragments  from  his  voluminous  diary. 
Tablets  (1868);  Concord  Days  (1872);  Table 
Talk  (1877);  Bonnets  and  Canzonets  (1877), 
and  also  New  Connecticut  (1881),  and  an  Essay 
on  Ralph  Waldo  Enierson,  Bis  Character  and 
Genius  (1882).  For  his  biography,  consult  San- 
born and  Harris,  Life  (Boston,  1893);  also 
Lowell's  contemporary  criticism,  in  A  Fable 
for  Critics  (New  York,  1848),  and  A  Study  from 
Two  He-ads,  in  the  Poems. 

AIiCOTT,  Louisa  May  (1832-88).  An 
American  novelist  and  juvenile  writer.  She 
was  bom  at  Qermantown,  Pa.,  November  29, 
1832,  and  died  at  Boston,  March  6,  1888.  She 
began  her  active  life  as  a  teacher,  writing 
stories  of  harmless  sensation  for  weekly  jour- 
nals, and  publishing  the  insignificant  Flower 
Fables  (1855).  During  the  Civil  War  she  vol- 
unteered as  an  army  nurse,  and  wrote  for  a 
newspaper  the  letters  afterward  collected  as 
Hospital  Sketches  (1863).  She  first  attracted 
notice  by  Little  Women  (1868;  second  part, 
1869),  the  best  and  most  popular  of  her  writings. 
Among  the  more  noteworthy  of  numerous  other 
contributions  to  the  literature  of  adolescence  are: 
An  OldFashioned  Girl  ( 1869 ) ,  Little  Men  ( 1871 ) . 
Jo's  Boys  (1886).  Her  novels,  Moods  (1863) 
and  Work  (1873),  attracted  little  attention.  In 
later  years  she  suffered  much  from  ill-health : 
but  her  writing  was  to  the  last  singularly  buoy- 
ant and  hopeful,  full  of  faith  in  human  nature, 
democracy,  and  freedom.  She  was  typical  in 
her  social  ethics  of  the  literary  generation  in 
which  her  father,  Amos  Bronson  Alcott  (q.v.), 
had  been  a  prominent  figure.  There  is  a  Life, 
by  Cheney  (Boston,  1889). 

ALCOTT,  Mat  (1840-79).  An  American  ar- 
tist, daughter  of  Amos  Bronson  Alcott,  and  wife 
of  Ernest  Nieriken.  She  was  born  at  Concord, 
Mass.,  and  after  attending  the  Boston  School  of 
Design,  studied  under  Krug,  Dr.  Rinuner, 
Hunt,  Vautier,  Johnston,  and  MUller.  She 
showed  considerable  skill  in  still-life  studies, 
but  attained  her  greatest  success  by  her  oil  and 
water-color  copies  of  the  paintings  of  Turner, 
which  were  highly  praised  by  Mr.  Ruskin,  and 
were  given  to  the  pupils  of  the  South  Kensing- 
ton schools,  London,  to  work  from.  Mrs.  Nieri- 
ken was  the  author  of  Concord  Sketches  (Bos- 
ton, 1869). 

ALCOY,  ftl-k5'«.  A  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Alicante.  It  is  situated  on  the  river 
Alcoy,  24  miles  north-northwest  of  the  city  of 
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Alicante  (Map:  Spain,  E  3),  and  is  one  of  the 
most  busy  and  prosperous  of  Spanish  towns.  It 
is  picturesquely  placed  on  the  slope  of  the 
Sierra  ilariola,  whose  streams  afford  an  abun- 
-dance  of  water-power.  The  public  buildings 
include  a  consistory,  town  hall,  poorhouse, 
and  public  granary.  The  city  is  the  great 
-centre  of  paper  manufacture,  and  the  mills  are 
of  considerable  antiquity.  Their  production  is 
large.  The  cigarette  paper  of  Alcoy  is  known  to 
■every  Spanish  smoker,  but  sugar-plums,  pela- 
dillas  de  Alcoy,  woolen  cloth,  linen  and  cotton 
goods,  as  well  as  hardware,  also  form  important 
branches  of  manufacture.  Pop.,  1900.  31,578. 
The  prosperity  of  the  place  was  interrupted  for 
a  time  in  1873  by  an  insurrection  of  the  Spanish 
Internationals. 

AXCTJDIA,  41-ko5'D6-a,  IMantjel  de  Godot. 
See  Godot,  Manlel,  Duke  of  Alcudia. 

ALCDTN,  al'kwin,  or  FLACCua  Albintjs 
(v.  735-804).  The  most  distinguished  scholar  of 
the  eighth  century,  the  confidant  and  adviser  of 
Charlemagne.  He  was  born  at  York,  was  edu- 
cated under  the  care  of  Archbishop  Ecbert,  and 
his  relative,  Albert,  and  succeeded  the  latter 
as  master  of  the  school  of  York.  Charlemagne 
became  acquainted  with  him  at  Parma,  as  he 
was  returning  from  Rome,  whither  he  had  gone 
to  bring  home  the  pallium  for  a  friend.  He 
invited  Alcuin  to  his  court,  and  had  his  assist- 
ance in  his  endeavors  to  civilize  his  subjects. 
As  a  result  of  this  association,  Alcuin  became  the 
preceptor  of  the  Emperor,  whom  he  instructed  in 
various  subjects,  especially  rhetoric  and  dia- 
lectics. To  render  his  instruction  more  available, 
Charlemagne  established  at  his  court  a  school 
called  Schola  Palatina,  the  superintendence  of 
which,  as  well  as  of  several  monasteries,  was 
committed  to  Alcuin.  In  the  learned  society  of 
the  court,  Alcuin  went  by  the  name  of  Flaccus 
Albinus.  Many  of  the  schools  in  France  were 
either  founded  or  improved  by  him.  He  retired 
to  the  abbey  of  St.  Martin,  in  Tours,  in  796,  and 
taking  as  hia  model  the  school  of  York,  taught  at 
Tours.  While  there  he  wrote  frequently  to  the 
Emperor.  He  died  May  19,  804.  He  left,  be- 
sides numerous  theological  writings,  a  number 
of  works  on  philosophy,  mathematics,  rhetoric, 
and  philology,  as  well  as  poems  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  letters.  His  letters,  while  they  betray  the 
uncultivated  character  of  the  age  generally, 
show  Alcuin  to  have  been  the  most  accomplished 
man  of  his  time.  He  understood  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Hebrew.  Editions  of  his  works  appeared  in 
1617  (Paris),  1777  (Ratisbon),  and  in  Migne's 
Patrologia.  Consult  :  Monnier,  Alcuin  et  Char- 
lemagne (Paris,  1864)  ;  Mullinger,  Schools  of 
Charles  the  Great  (London,  1877) ;  West,  Alcuin 
and  the  Rise  of  Christian  Schools  (New  York, 
1892) ;  and  Gaskoin,  Alcuin  (New  York,  1904). 

Ali'CTOlTA'BIA  (Prom  Gk.  aXicviv[t]iav, 
alky on[e'\ ion,  bastard-sponge).  A  subclass  of 
the  Anthozoa,  comprising  a  group  of  coral- 
polyps,  characterized  by  the  presence  of  eight 
tentacles  around  the  mouth  and  the  division  of 
the  gastrovasoular  cavity  into  eight  chambers. 
Typical  forms,  like  the  precious  red  corals,  fall 
into  the  subordinate  group  Alcyonacea;  the  sea- 
fans  constitute  the  group  Gorgonacea;  and  the 
sea-pens  the  group  Pennatulacea.    See  Coral. 

ALCY'ONE,  or  HAICYONE  {Gk.- AXkvAvv, 
Alkyone).  In  later  Greek  legend,  the  daughter 
of  JEoIus  and  wife  of  Ccyx.    Inconsolable  on  the 


death  of  her  husband,  she  threw  herself  into 
the  sea,  whereupon  she  and  her  husband  were 
changed  into  kingfishers  as  a  reward  of  their 
mutual  devotion.  Alcyone  is  originally  a  sea 
divinity,  and  appears  in  the  legends  of  Boeotia, 
Argos,  and  elsewhere.  The  myth  has  been  per- 
petuated in  zoology  by  the  name  of  a  genus  (Al- 
cyone) of  kingfishers;  and  these  birds  are  fre- 
quently called  nalcyons  in  poetic  literature. 

ALCYOIIE  (Gk.  'Ahcvdvv,  Alkyone).  The 
most  brilliant  of  the  "seven  stars"  or  Pleiades. 
This  is  the  star  which  was  supposed  by  Midler 
to  be  the  central  sun,  in  reference  to  which  our 
sun  with  its  planets  and  all  other  known  systems 
are  moving,  perhaps  revolving  within  some  al- 
most incomprehensible  period  of  time.  It  has 
been  shown,  however,  that  any  central  sun  hy- 
pothesis is,  as  yet,  far  too  daring,  considering 
the  insufiScient  state  of  our  knowledge  of  sidereal 
systems  and  their  motions.    See  Pleiades. 

AX'DABET/IiA.  (1)  In  Ariosto's  Orlando 
Furioso  (q.v.),  the  wife  of  Orlando,  daughter  of 
Monodantes  and  sister  of  Oliviero.  In  French 
and  Spanish  versions  of  the  Orlando  legends 
she  appears  as  Alda  and  Auda.  (2)  In  Dean 
Milman's  tragedy  of  Fazio  (q.v.),  a  fascinating 
but  wicked  woman,  of  whom  Bianca,  Fazio's 
wife,  has  cause  for  jealousy,  and  who  is  finally 
condemned  to  a  nunnery. 

ATiDAN,  &l-dan'.  An  affluent  of  the  Lena, 
rising  in  the  Siberian  territory  of  Yakutsk, 
near  the  mountain  ridge  of  Yablonov,  in  lat.  56* 
31'  N.,  and  long.  123°  51'  E.  (Map:  Asia,  M  3). 
After  fiowing  in  a  generally  northerly  direction 
for  1320  miles  it  empties  into  the  Lena,  111  miles 
below  Yakutsk.  It  is  navigable  for  a  distance 
of  over  600  miles.  It  abounds  in  sturgeon  and 
sterlet. 

AIiDAN',  &l-diin'.  A  mountain  range  on  the 
left  shore  of  the  river  that  gives  it  its  name, 
between  55°  and  61°  N.  lat.  (Map:  Asia,  M  3). 
It  is  a  branch  of  the  Stanovoi,  about  400  miles 
long,  with  an  average  altitude  of  4000  feet. 

AIiSBOBOXraH,  aWbOr'6,  or,  colloquially, 
8'bro  (A.  S.  aid,  old).  An  ancient  village  in  the 
West    Biding    of    Yorkshire,     16     miles     west 


AUrroNARIA. 


northwest  of  York  (Map:  England,  E  2).  It  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  its  ancient  ruins.  It  was 
the  Isurium  of  the  Romans,  and  after  York 
(Eboracum)  the  most  considerable  Roman  camp 
north  of  the  Number.  Remains  of  aqueducts, 
buildings,    tessellated    pavements,    implements. 
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nms,  and  coins  have  been  found  in  great  number. 
Pop.,  1901,  800. 

AIJ>EB'AIIAII'  (Ar.  al-dabardn,  the  fol- 
lower, i.e.,  of  the  Pleiades).  The  name  of  a  star 
of  the  first  magnitude,  in  the  constellation  Tau- 
rus. It  is  the  largest  and  most  brilliant  of  a 
cluster  of  five  which  the  Greeks  called  the 
Hyades.  From  its  position  it  is  sometimes 
termed  "the  bull's  eye." 

AIiDEGOITDE,  ftl'de-gONd',  Phiup  van  Mab- 
wix.  Saint.    See  Marnix,  Phiop  van. 

ALDEGKEVEB,  ai'dc-gra'vSr,  Heinbich 
( 1502-c.  1 502 ) .  A  German  painter  and  engraver. 
From  his  style,  which  closely  resembles  his  mas- 
ter's, he  has  been  called  "the  Albrecht  DUrer  of 
Westphalia."  His  engravings  put  him  in  the 
first  rank  of  "little  masters."  They  include  por- 
traits of  Luther,  Mclanchthon,  and  John  of  Ley- 
den.  Of  his  paintings,  the  most  noteworthy  are 
the  "Portrait  of  a  Young  Man"  (1544),  at  Vi- 
enna, and  a  "Resurrection,"  at  Prague. 

AI/DEHYDE,  Acetic,  CH,CH0,  often  called 
Oboinabt  Aldehyde,  or  simply  Aldehyde.  A 
colorless  liquid  having  a  peculiar  pungent  and 
suffocating  odor.  It  is  very  volatile  and  inflam- 
mable; it  boils  at  20.8°  C,  and  has  at  0° 
C.  a  specific  gravitv  0.801.  It  occurs  in  crude 
alcohol  and  wood  spirit^  and  is  readily  made  from 
ordinary  alcohol  by  oxidation  with  chromic  acid. 
If  a  mixture  of  three  parts  of  alcohol  and  four 
parts  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  run  into  a 
vessel  kept  in  a  warm  water-bath  and  contain- 
ing three  parts  of  coarsely  powdered  potassium  bi- 
chromate and  twelve  parts  water,  a  reaction 
takes  place,  during  which  a  considerable  amount 
of  aldehyde  is  formed.  The  latter  is  isolated  in 
a  somewhat  impure  state  by  distillation,  and 
may  be  purified  by  the  use  of  ammonia.  Alde- 
hyde combines  with  ammonia  to  form  a  solid 
crystalline  substance  called  aldehyde-ammonia, 
and  having  the  formula  CH,CH(NH,)OH;  alco- 
hol and  acetal,  which  are  generally  contained 
as  impurities  in  crude  aldehyde,  form  no  solid 
compound  with  ammonia.  Therefore,  to  separate 
aldehyde  from  these  substances,  crystalline  al- 
dehyde-ammonia is  produced  by  the  direct  action 
of  ammonia,  washed  with  ether,  and  broken  up 
by  distillation  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The 
aldehyde  thus  obtained  is  further  dehydrated  by 
distillation  with  dry  calcium  chloride.  Aldehyfe 
is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  certain  valuable 
dyes.  If  added  to  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  sil- 
ver nitrate,  it  produces  a  precipitate  of  metallic 
silver,  which  may  form  a  mirror  if  evenly  de- 
posited on  a  glass  surface.  By  the  action  of  re- 
ducing agents,  aldehyde  is  converted  into  alco- 
hol; oxidizing  agents  convert  it  into  acetic  acid. 
If  a  drop  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to 
aldehyde,  the  latter  is  transformed  into  paralde- 
hyde, a  colorless,  transparent  liquid  having  the 
molecular  formula  C,H„03;  it  has  a  strong  char- 
acteristic odor  and  a  somewhat  burning  taste; 
if  cooled  below  0°  C,  it  solidifies,  form- 
ing crystals  which  melt  at  10.5°  C.  Paralde- 
hyde is  moderately  soluble  in  water,  its  solubil- 
ity deercasing  with  an  increase  of  temperature. 
If  taken  internally  in  doses  of  from  one  to  four 
cubic  centimeters,  paraldehyde  produces  sleep 
without  affecting  the  heart ;  it  is,  therefore,  used 
as  a  substitute  for  chloral,  though  it  has  the  dis- 
agreeable effect  of  imparting  a  persistent  and 
offensive  odor  to  the  breath.  Paraldehyde  may 
be  readily  reconverted  into  aldehyde  by  distilling 


with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  By  the  action  of 
acids  on  aldehyde  at  a  low  temperature,  another 
compound  having  the  same  percentage  compo- 
sition as  aldehyde  is  obtained;  this  compound  is 
called  metaldehyde ;  it  is  colorless,  crystalline, 
insoluble  in  water,  and  is  readily  converted  into 
aldehyde  by  heating  with  dilute  acids.  Aldehyde 
was  first  isolated  and  studied  by  Liebig  in  1835. 

AIjDEHTDES  (clipped  form  of  alcohol  de 
hydtogenBtum,  alcohol  deprived  of  hydrogen) 
An  important  class  of  organic  chemical  com' 
pounds  characterized  by  the  group  CHO, 
The  aldehydes  are  derived  from  the  primary 
alcohols  (see  Alcohols)  by  removing  part  of 
the  hydrogen  .of  the  latter  by  means  of  an  ox- 
idizing agent.  Thus,  when  ethyl  alcohol  is 
oxidized  with  aqueous  chromic  acid,  ordinary 
aldehyde  is  produced  according  to  the  following 
chemical  equation: 

CH,CH,OH  -f  O  =  CH.CHO  -f  H,0 
Btbyl  alcohol  Aldebyde 

Most  of  the  aldehydes  are  volatile  liquid  com- 
pounds, and  are  readily  converted  by  oxidizing 
agents  into  the  corresponding  organic  acids. 
'Thus  benzaldehyde  (benzoic  aldehyde)  is  read- 
ily oxidized  to  benzoic  acid,  according  to  the 
following  equation : 

CJI.CHO  +  O  =  CACOOH 
Benzaldehyde  Benzoic  acid 

The  aldehydes  react  with  a  great  variety  of 
substances,  and  by  the  use  of  them  chemists  have 
been  able  to  obtain  a  large  number  of  valuable 
organic  compounds.  Among  the  characteristic 
reactions  of  the  aldehydes  may  be  mentioned  the 
following: 

1.  Being  powerful  reducing  agents,  the  alde- 
hydes form  a  mirror  of  metallic  silver  when 
heated  in  a  glass  vessel  with  an  ammoniacal  so- 
lution of  silver  nitrate  to  which  some  caustic 
soda  has  been  added. 

2.  By  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride, 
the  oxygen  atom  of  the  aldehyde  group  (CHO) 
is  replaced  by  two  atoms  of  chlorine.  Thus,  by 
the  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  upon  or- 
dinary aldehyde,  ethylidene  chloride  may  be  ob- 
tained according  to  the  following  equation: 

CH,CHO  4-  PCI,  =  CH,CHC1,  -f  POCl, 
Aldehyde  Ethvlldene 

chloride 

It  will  be  remembered  that  by  the  same  reagent 
the  hydroxyl  group  OH  of  alcohols  and  acids  is 
replaced  by  one  atom  of  chlorine.  Thus  ordinary 
alcohol  is  transformed  into  ethyl  chloride,  accord- 
ing to  the  following  equation: 

CjHjOH  +  PCI.  =  C,H,C1  +  POCl,  +  HCl 
Ethyl  alcohol  Ethyl  chloride 

3.  The  aldehydes  combine  with  alcohols  to 
form  compounds  called  acetals.  Thus,  ordinary 
acetal  may  be  obtained  according  to  the  following 
equation : 

CH.CHO  -f  2C,HjOH  =  CH,CH<^^g»^»  -f  H,0 

Aldehyde  Alcohol  Acetal 

4.  The  presence  of  an  aldehyde  in  a  sample 
submitted  for  examination  (or  the  presence  of 
the  aldehyde  group  CHO  in  a  compound)  may 
be  demonstrateid  by  adding  the  substance  to  a  so- 
lution of  a  rosanilin  salt  that  has  been  bleached 
by  sulphurous  acid  (SO,)  :  the  appearance  of  a 
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red  coloration  indicatea  the  presence  of  an  alde- 
hyde. 

5.  When  treated  with  nascent  hydrogen,  the 
Aldehydes  are  reconverted  into  the  alcohols  from 
-which  they  are  derived;  while,  as  has  been  stated 
above,  oxidizing  agents  transform  aldehydes  into 
the  corresponding  acids.  The  aldehydes  may, 
therefore,  be  said  to  be  intermediate  between  the 
alcohols  and  the  acids  of  organic  chemistry. 

ALDES,  al'den,  Bb.u>ford  B.  (1800-70).  An 
American  soldier.  He  was  born  at  Meadville, 
Pa.,  and  in  1831  graduated  at  West  Point,  where 
be  was  an  instructor  from  1833  to  1840.  He  sub- 
sequently served  for  two  years  as  aide  to  General 
Scott,  and  from  1845  to  1852  was  commandant 
of  cadets  at  West  Point.  In  1853  he  organized 
and  led  an  expedition  against  the  Bogue  River 
Indians,  and  in  a  fierce  battle,  fought  near  Jack- 
sonville, Oregon,  was  so  severely  wounded  that 
he  was  soon  afterward  forced  to  retire  perma- 
nently from  the  army. 

ALDEIf,  Henrt  Mills  ( 1836 — ) .  An  Amer- 
ican editor  and  author,  born  at  Mount  Tabor 
(near  Danby),  Vermont.  He  graduated  in  1857 
at  Williams  College,  where  James  A.  Garfield 
and  Horace  E.  Scudder  were  among  his  fellow- 
students,  and  in  1860  at  the  Andover  Theological 
Seminary.  Subsequently  he  was  licensed  to 
preach,  but  never  took  orders.  From  1863  to 
1869  he  was  managing  editor  of  Harper' »  Weekly, 
and  in  the  latter  year  became  editor  of  Harper's 
Monthly.  In  1863-64  he  lectured  before  the 
Lowell  Institute,  Boston,  on  "The  Structure  of 
Paganism."  He  is  known  as  a  classical  student 
of  large  acquirements,  particularly  in  connection 
with  Greek  literature  and  thought;  and  his  first 
literary  ventures  were  two  articles  contributed 
to  the  Atlantio  on  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries.  His 
long  editorial  service  has  been  unobtrusive  but 
distinctive.  His  personality  has  pervaded  Har- 
per's Magazine,  in  which  he  has  aimed,  among 
other  things,  to  recognize  the  novice,  and  to  en- 
courage the  best  type  of  Americanism.  He  col- 
laborated with  A.  H.  Guernsey  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  Harper's  Pictorial  History  of  the  Great 
Rebellion  (1862-65)  ;  and  has  published  The  An- 
oient  Lay  of  Sorrow,  a  poem  (1872),  and  two 
profound  metaphysical  essays,  Ood  in  His  World 
(1890,  published  anonymously),  and  A  Study  of 
Death  (1805),  both  extensively  read  and  en- 
thusiastically received  by  critics  and  thinkers. 
He  received  "the  degree  of  L.H.D.  from  Williams 
in  1890. 

ALBEN,  Mrs.  Isabella  McDonald  (1841 — ). 
An  American  author,  who  writes  under  the  pseu- 
donym of  "Pansy."  She  was  born  at  Rochester, 
N.  Y..  and  in  18(>6  was  married  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  G. 
R.  Alden.  In  addition  to  much  fiction  for  older 
readers,  her  works  include  the  Pansy  Books,  a 
series  of  about  sixty  juvenile  works.  She  edited 
the  youns  folks'  journal  Pansy  from  1873  until 
1896,  and  has  been  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Christian  Endeavor  World,  of  Boston,  and  vari- 
ous other  religious  magazines  of  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia, and  New  York.  Her  works  have  been 
translated  into  many  foreign  languages. 

AXDEir,  James  (1810-1877).  An  American 
naval  officer,  born  in  Portland,  Me.  He  entered 
the  navy  as  midshipman  in  1828,  was  in  the 
Wilkes  exploring  expedition  to  the  Antarctic 
(1838-42),  in  several  naval  operations  of  the 
Mexican  War  (1848),  and  from  1848  to  1860 
in   the   coast   survey.      In   the   Civil   War   he 


commanded  the  sloop-of-war  Richmond  at  the 
capture  of  New  Orleans  and  the  attack  on 
Port  Hudson.  He  was  promoted  to  be  cap- 
tain in  1863,  and  commanded  the  sloop  Brook- 
lyn in  Mobile  Bay  and  at  Fort  Fisher.  He 
became  a  commodore  in  1866,  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  Mare  Island  (Cal.)  navy 
yard  in  1868,  and  in  1869  was  appointed 
chief  of  the  bureau  of  navigation.  He  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  rear  admiral  in  1871  and 
took  command  of  the  European  squadron;  he  was 
retired  in  1873. 

AXDEN',  John  (1699-1687).  One  of  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers.  He  was  born  in  England.  As  a 
cooper,  he  was  engaged  in  making  repairs  on 
the  Mayflower  at  Southampton,  and  sailed  in 
her,  signing  the  compact.  He  settled  at  Dux- 
bury,  Mass.,  and  married  Priscilla  Mullens. 
Their  courtship  formed  the  theme  of  Longfellow's 
poem.  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish.  He 
was  a  magistrate  for  more  than  fifty  years,  and 
greatly  assisted  in  the  government  of  the  infant 
colony.  He  outlived  all  of  the  other  signers  of 
the  compact. 

AliDEN,  TruoiHT  (1819-1868).  An  Amer- 
ican inventor  of  a  machine  for  setting  and  dis- 
tributing type.  He  was  bom  at  Barnstable, 
Mass.,  and  was  sixth  in  descent  from  John  Al- 
den, the  Mayflower  Pilgrim.  In  early  life  he 
was  a  compositor  in  his  orother's  printing  office, 
and  while  thus  engaged  is  said  to  have  declared: 
"If  I  live  long  enough  I  will  invent  a  machine 
to  do  this  tiresome  work."  After  the  inventor's 
death  the  machine  was  improved  by  Henry  W. 
Alden. 

ALDEN,  William  Ltvinoston  (1837 — ). 
An  American  author.  He  was  bom  in  Williams- 
town,  Mass.,  and  was  educated  at  Lafayette  and 
Jefferson  colleges.  In  1866  he  joined  the  edi- 
torial staff  of  the  New  York  Times  and  at  once 
attracted  attention  by  his  humorous  writings. 
During  President  Cleveland's  first  administra- 
tion (1885-89)  he  was  consul-general  of  the 
United  States  at  Bome,  and  at  the  expiration  of 
his  term  was  made  chevalier  of  the  Order  of  the 
Crown  of  Italy  by  King  Humbert.  In  1893  he 
settled  in  London,  and  became  literary  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  Times.  Among  his 
publications  are:  Domestio  Explosions  (1878); 
Shooting  Stars  (1879);  Moral  Pirates  (1881); 
Life  of  Christopher  Columbus  (1882) ;  Cruise  of 
the  Canoe  Club  (1883);  A  Lost  Soul  (1892); 
The  Mystery  of  Elias  O.  Roebuck  (1896)  ;  His 
Daughter  (1897),  and  Detcitt's  Dream  (1902). 

ALDEB,  fll'dSr  (Lat.  alnus).  A  genus  of 
plants  of  the  natural  order  Betulacese.  (See 
Birch.)  The  genus  consists  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
natives  of  cold  and  temperate  climates ;  the  flow- 
ers in  terminal,  imbricated  catkins,  which  ap- 
pear before  the  leaves  in  some  species,  though  in 
other  species  leaves  and  flowers  appear  simul- 
taneously. In  Alnus  maritima  the  flowers  ap- 
pear in  the  autumn  and  the  fruits  ripen  in  the 
following  season.  The  common  or  black  al- 
der {Alnus  glutinosa)  is  a  native  of  Great 
Britain  and  of  the  northern  parts  of  Asia  and 
America.  It  has  roundish,  wMge-shaped,  obtuse 
leaves,  lobed  at  the  margin  and  serrated. 
The  bark,  except  in  very  young  trees,  is  nearly 
black.  It  succeeds  best  in  moist  soils,  and  helps 
to  secure  swampy  river-banks  against  the  effects 
of  floods.  It  attains  a  height  of  30  to  60  feet. 
The  wood  is  of  an  orange-yellow  color.     It  is 
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not  very  good  for  fuel,  but  affords  one  of  the 
best  kinds  of  charcoal  for  the  manufacture  of 
gunpowder,  upon  which  account  it  is  often  grown 
as  coppice-wood.  Great  numbers  of  small  alder 
trees  are  used  in  Scotland  for  making  staves  for 
herring  barrels.  The  wood  is  particularly  valu- 
able on  account  of  its  property  of  remaining 
for  a  long  time  under  water  without  decay,  and 
is  therefore  \ised  for  the  piles  of  bridges,  for 
pumps,  sluices,  pipes,  cogs  of  mill-wheels,  and 
similar  purposes.  The  bark  is  used  for  tanning 
and  for  dyeing.  It  produces  a  yellow  or  red 
color,  or,  with  copperas,  a  black  color.  The 
leaves  and  female  catkins  are  employed  in  the 
same  way  by  the  tanners  and  dyers  of  some 
countries.  The  bark  is  bitter  and  astringent. 
The  individual  tree,  viewed  by  itself,  may  be  re- 
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garded  as  somewhat  stiff  and  formal  in  appear- 
ance, but  in  groups  or  clusters  it  is  ornamental. 
The  northern  limit  of  the  common  alder  is  the 
Swedish  shprc  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  in  the 
south  of  Angermannland,  where  it  is  called 
the  sea  alder,  because  it  is  only  in  the  lowest 
grounds,  near  the  sea,  that  it  occurs.  The 
gray  or  white  alder  {Alntts  incana),  a  native 
of  many  parts  of  continental  Europe,  especi- 
ally of  the  Alps,  and  also  of  North  Amerjca 
and  of  Kamtchatka,  but  not  of  Great  Britain, 
differs  from  the  common  aider  in  having  acute 
leaves,  downy  beneath,  and  not  glutinous. 
It  attains  a  rather  greater  height,  but  in 
very  cold  climates  and  unfavorable  situations 
appears  as  a  shrub.  It  occurs  on  the  Alps 
at  an  elevation  above  that  to  which  the  common 
alder  extends,  and  becomes  abundant  also  where 
that  species  disappears  in  the  northern  part  of 


the  Scandinavian  peninsula.  The  bark  is  used  in 
dyeing.  Alnus  cordifolia  is  a  large  and  hand- 
some tree,  with  cordate  acuminate  leaves,  a  na- 
tive of  the  south  of  Italy,  but  found  to  be  quite 
hardy  in  England.  Some  of  the  American  species 
are  mere  shrubs.  The  bark  of  the  smooth  alder 
{Alnus  serrulata),  found  from  south  New  Eng- 
land to  Wisconsin,  Kentucky,  and  Florida,  is  used 
in  dyeing.  The  green  or  mountain  alder  (Alnus 
viridis)  ranges  from  north  New  England  to  the 
shores  of  I^ke  Superior,  and  northward  and 
southward  to  North  Carolina.  Alnus  oregona  is 
a  handsome  species  of  the  northern  Pacific  coast 
region.  In  the  mountain  regions  of  Alaska  and 
elsewhere  alders  are  the  first  arborescent  growth 
to  succeed  conifers  swept  away  by  avalanches, 
etc. 

Fossil  Fobms.  Leaves  of  a  plant  doubtfully 
allied  to  the  alder  have  been  described  from  the 
Cretaceous  rocks  of  Greenland  and  North  Amer- 
ica imder  the  name  Alnophyllum,  while  true 
alders  attained  a  considerable  degree  of  develop- 
ment in  Tertiary  time  throughout  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 

AIiDEB  FLY.  An  insect  of  the  family  Sia- 
lidffi.    See  Cobtdalis. 

AIJ>EB1CAN,  ftl'd$r-man.  The  designation 
used  in  the  United  States  for  the  representa- 
tive of  the  citizens  of  a  district  or  ward  in  a 
city  or  large  town,  whose  duty  it  is  to  attend 
the  local  legislature  and  enact  municipal  regula- 
tions. The  title  originally  derived  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  ealdorman,  compounded  of  ealdor, 
older,  and  man,  and  applied  to  persons  of  high 
and  hereditary  distinction,  such  as  princes,  earls, 
and  governors.  Whether  any  definite  and  invari- 
able functions  were  connected  with  the  ancient 
rank  of  ealdorman  does  not  seem  to  be  very 
clearly  ascertained.  Its  special  signification  in  the 
titles,  "Alderman  of  all  England"  {aldermannus 
totiua  Anglice)  and  "King's  Alderman"  {alder- 
mannus  regis)  is  not  distinctly  indicated.  There 
were  also  aldermen  of  counties,  hundreds,  cities, 
boroughs,  and  castles.  At  present  in  England, 
Wales,  and  Ireland,  aldermen  are  ofiScers  in- 
vested with  certain  powers  in  the  municipal  cor- 
porations, either  as  civil  magistrates,  or  as 
deputies  of  the  chief  civil  magistrates  in  cities 
and  towns  corporate.  The  corresponding  title  in 
Scotland  is  bailie.  In  the  majority  of  American 
cities,  aldermen  form  a  legislative  body,  having 
limited  judicial  powers  in  matters  of  internal 
police  regulation,  etc.,  though  in  many  cities 
they  hold  separate  courts  and  have  magisterial 
powers  to  a  considerable  extent.  (See  sections 
on  Local  Government  in  the  articles  on  the  im- 
portant countries,  and  articles  on  American 
cities. ) 

ALDEBMAN,  Edwin  Anderson  (1861 — ). 
An  American  educator,  born  at  Wilmington, 
N.  C,  and  educated  at  the  university  of  that 
State.  He  was  professor  of  English  in  the  North 
Carolina  State  Normal  College  in  1892;  pro- 
fessor of  pedagogy  at  his  alma  mater  in  1892-96, 
and  president  of  "this  institution  in  1896-99.  In 
June,  1904,  he  became  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia.  He  also  served  as  district 
director  of  the  Southern  Education  Board. 

AI.DEBUAK  LIZ'ABD.  The  name,  in  Cal- 
ifornia, of  the  obese  Chuckwalla -(q-v-)- 

ALSEBNEY,  al'der-nl  (Fr.  Aurigny,  the 
Riduna  of  Antoninus).  One  of  the  Channel  Isl- 
ands   (q.v.),   separated   from   Cape   La   Hague,. 
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France,  by  a  perilous  channel,  7  miles  wide, 
called  the  Race  of  Alderney.  It  is  4j^  miles  long, 
with  an  extreme  breadth  of  1^  miles  and  an 
area  of  3  square  miles  (1962  acres)  (Map: 
France.  D  2).  The  southeast  coast  Is  lofty  and 
bold;  it  slopes  to  the  northeast  and  north,  form- 
ing small  bays.  It  is  strongly  fortified,  and  at 
Braye  there  is  an  extensive  granite  breakwater, 
built  at  an  enormous  expense  by  the  British 
Government  in  order  to  form  a  naval  station  and 
harbor  of  refuge,  but  of  little  value.  St.  Anne, 
in  the  centre  of  the  island,  is  the  chief  town. 
Alderney  is  included  in  the  baliwick  and  gover- 
norship of  Guernsey,  but  has  minor  legislative 
and  judicial  administrations  locally  elected.  The 
dangerous  Casket  rocks,  surmounted  by  three 
splendid  lighthouses,  lie  6  miles  southwest.  Pop., 
1891,  1867 ;  1901,  2062. 

AIJ>EBirET  CATTLE.    See  Cattle. 

AIiSEBSGATE,  ftl'dSrz-g&t.  In  the  old  city 
wall  of  London,  the  gate  which  stood  at  the 
present  junction  of  Aldersgate  Street  and  St. 
Martin's-le-Grand.  It  was  between  Cripplegate 
and  Newgate.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1616,  with  fig- 
ures of  King  James  I.  and  of  the  prophets  Jere- 
miah and  Samuel. 

ALDEBSHOT,  «l'der-sh6t  (for  Alderaholt; 
holt,  a  wood,  Ger.  Bolz,  wood).  A  town  in 
Hampshire,  England,  14%  miles  east  of  Basing- 
stoke (Map:  England,  E  5).  Its  importance 
arises  from  the  vicinity  of  the  great  Aldershot 
military  camp.  It  is  a  busy  jtmction  of  the  Lon- 
don and  Soutnwestem  Railway,  with  two  depots, 
and  has  all  the  elements  of  a  thriving  town. 
Pop.,  1891,  25,595;  1901,  30,974. 

ALSEBSHOT  CAUF.  A  permanent  camp 
of  the  British  army,  situated  about  35  miles 
southwest  of  London,  England,  and  used  during 
the  spring  and  summer  for  army  manoeuvres  on 
a  larger  scale  than  is  possible  elsewhere  in  the 
kingdom.  Up  to  the  Boer  War  of  1899,  the  Al- 
dershot garrison  consisted  of  troops  available 
for  service  with  the  first  army  corps.  It  is  also 
used  by  volunteers  and  militia  during  their  an- 
nual training,  and  is  the  headquarters  for  vari- 
ous military  instruction. 

AliDQATE,  gld'gat'.  The  eastern  gate  in 
the  old  city  wall  of  London,  near  the  present 
junction  of  houndsditch,  Aldgate  High  Street, 
and  the  Minories.  Its  date  and  the  origin  of 
the  name  have  been  much  disputed.  The  gate 
probably  dated  from  the  late  Saxon  or  early 
Korman  period,  and  the  name,  spelled  Alegate 
in  a  document  earlier  than  1115,  seems  to  mean 
the  "gate  free  to  all." 

AXDHELH,  Hldnielm  (c.  640-709).  An  eccle- 
siastic, possibly  a  son  of  the  King  of  the  West 
Saxons.  He  was  educated  at  Canterbury,  be- 
came abbot  of  Malmesbury  about  676,  and 
Bishop  of  Sherborne  in  705,  but  continued  to 
act  as  abbot  of  his  monasteries.  Ho  was  a  fa- 
mous scholar.  His  works  are  found  in  Migne, 
Patrologia  Latina,  vol.  Ixxix. 

ALDIE,  ftl'dl.  A  village  of  Loudoun  County, 
Va.,  about  35  miles  west  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
Here,  on  June  17,  1863,  a  force  of  Federal  cav- 
alry under  Pleasonton  defeated  a  force  of  Con- 
federate cavalry  under  Stuart. 

AXDIITE  (Al'dln  or  sl'din)  EDITIONS.  A 
name  given  to  the  books  printed  by  Aldus  Manu- 
tius  and  his  family,  at  Venice  ( 1490-1597 ) ,  prized 


for  their  scholarly  correctness,  beautiful  typog- 
raphy, and  tasteful  manufacture,  and,  latterly, 
for  their  rarity.  They  include  editions  of  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Italian  writers,  in  many  cases  the 
earliest  printed.  The  first  Aldus  was  an  inno- 
vator. He  first  used  italic  type  ( 1501 )  and  in- 
troduced    fine     paper     or    parchment     editions 

(1499).  He  was  an  artist  in  the  designing  of 
type,  having  nine  varieties  of  Greek  and  four- 
teen of  Roman  letters.  The  establishment  re- 
mained for  more  than  a  century  in  the  family, 
and  produced  908  works,  which  bear  its  imprint 
of  an  anchor  with  twisted  dolphin,  often  with  the 
Latin  motto,  Sudavit  et  Alsit.  As  the  editions 
gained  in  reputation,  they  were  often  counter- 
feited by  printers  in  Lyons  and  Florence.  The 
most  precious  are  those  of  the  first  twelve  years, 
especially    The    Hours   of    the    Blessed    Virgin 

(1497)  and  the  Vergil  (1501).    See  Manutius. 

ALDINI,  4l-dg'n«,  Antonio  (1756-1826).  An 
Italian  statesman,  born  in  Bologna.  He  studied 
law  in  Rome  and  became  professor  of  that  sub- 
ject and  a  practising  barrister  there.  After  the 
separation  of  Bologna  from  the  Papal  States,  he 
went  to  Paris,  and  upon  his  return  became 
president  of  the  Council  of  Ancients  of  the 
Cisalpine  Republic.  He  was  dismissed  from  this 
position  in  1798  because  of  his  opposition  to  the 
measures  of  Napoleon,  who,  however,  in  1801, 
made  him  president  of  the  Council  of  State  of  the 
Italian  Republic.  Of  this  position  he  was  de- 
prived by  Melzi.  WTien  the  Kingdom  of  Italy 
was  formed  in  1805,  Aldini  was  made  a  count, 
and  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  which  capacity 
he  drew  up  the  decree  dissolving  the  Papal  States. 
After  1815  he  lived  in  retirement  at  Milan. 

ATiDUTI,  Giovanni  (17621834).  A  nephew 
of  the  famous  Galvani  and  brother  of  Count  An- 
tonio Aldini;  a  student  of  natural  science.  He 
held  the  chair  of  physics  at  Bologna,  was  a 
founder  of  the  National  Institute  of  Italy,  re- 
ceived the  British  Royal  Society's  gold  medal, 
and  was  made  Knight  of  the  Iron  Crown  and 
Councilor  of  State  at  Milan.  He  spent  much 
of  his  fortune  in  organizing  a  school  of  science 
for  workingmen  at  Bologna.  He  carried  on  in- 
vestigations in  applied  science,  and  worked  out 
methods  of  applying  galvanism  to  various  useful 
purposes  in  medicine  and  in  the  industrial  arts. 

ALDOBBANDINI,  al'dfl-brftnde'nft.  A  noble 
family  of  Florence,  raised  to  the  princely  dignity 
by  Pope  Clement  VIII.  Silvestbo  Aldobban- 
DiNl  (1499-1588).  A  famous  teacher  of  law  at 
Pisa.  He  was  banished  by  the  Medici  upon  his 
return  to  Florence  in  1530,  and  went  to  Rome, 
Naples,  and  Bologna,  where,  in  1538,  he  became 
papal  vice-legate  and  vice-regent.  Realizing  the 
futility  of  a  return  to  Florence,  he  went  to  Fer- 
rara,  whence  he  was  called  to  Rome  as  fiscal  ad- 
vocate of  Pope  Paul  III.  Ippouto  Aldobrandini 
(1536-1621).  A  son  of  the  preceding.  He  be- 
came Pope,  with  the  title  of  Clement  VIII.  (q.v. ) . 
PiETBO  Aldobrandini  (1571-1621).  Cardinal; 
a  nephew  of  Pope  Clement  VIII.  He  con- 
tinued the  policy  of  Clement  and  zealously  pro- 
moted the  development  of  the  sciences.  The 
great  sums  of  money  which  he  had  accumulated 
he  sought  to  secure  by  the  purchase  of  Sulmona, 
Bari,  and  Bisignano.  He  became  ArchibiRliop  of 
Ravenna  under  Pope  Paul  V.  When  the  Roman 
branch  of  the  family  became  extinct  (1681),  a 
dispute  as  to  inheritance  and  succession  arose 
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between  the  Borghese  and  the  Pamflli  branches, 
and  the  princely  title,  as  well  as  the  greater  part 
of  the  fortune,  passed  to  the  Borghese  branch. 

AXDOBBANDINI  KAB'SIAGE,  The.  A 
famous  mural  painting  in  the  Vatican  Library, 
found  in  1606  at  Rome,  and  named  after  its  orig- 
inal owner,  Cardinal  Aldobrandini.  It  is  prob- 
ably of  the  time  of  Augustus.  iSome  think  it  the 
marriage  of  Peleus  and  Thetis,  others  of  Paris 
and  Helen,  and  still  others  simply  an  ideal.  It 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  frieze. 

ALDO  KANUZIO,   &l'dd  mA-n^o'ts^-O.     See 

MA.NUTIU8. 

ALDBED,  Sl'dred  (M069).  A  noted  Eng- 
lish ecclesiastic.  He  became  Abbot  of  Tavistock 
about  1027  and  Bishop  of  Worcester,  1044.  He 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  in  1058;  was 
elected  Archbishop  of  York  in  1060,  and  died 
September  11,  1069.  He  was  very  influential 
under  Edward  the  Confessor,  by  whom  he  was 
employed  on  embassies.  He  submitted  to  and 
crowned  William  the  Conqueror.  He  was  avari- 
cious, but  capable  and  honest,  instituting  many 
reforms,  and  spending  his  wealth  freely  in  the 
service  of  the  Church. 

AXDBICH,  al'drlcb  or  aKdrlj,  Anne  Reeve 
(1866-92).  An  American  poet  and  novelist, 
whose  few  works  gave  promise  of  a  brilliant 
future.  She  was  born  at  New  York,  April  25, 
1866,  and  died  there  June  22,  1892.  Her  first 
work.  The  Rose  of  Flame  (1889),  was  followed 
by  The  Feet  of  Love,  a  novel,  in  1890.  Songs 
About  Life,  Love,  and  Death  appeared  posthu- 
mously in  1892.  The  general  characteristic  of 
her  works  is  intense,  passionate,  and  erotic. 

ALSBICH,  Henby  (1647-1710).  An  English 
theologian,  musician,  and  architect,  dean  of 
Christchurch  College,  Oxford,  from  1689.  He 
wrote  a  treatise  on  logic,  Artis  Logicce  Compen- 
dium ( 1691 ) ,  which,  with  notes  by  Dean  Mansel, 
was  used  as  a  text-book  at  Oxford  for  more  than 
a  century.  He  designed  several  of  the  buildings 
at  Oxford,  but  is  best  known  for  his  musical  at- 
tainments. He  wrote  on  the  history  of  music, 
and  composed  services,  anthems,  and  catches. 
His  extensive  musical  library,  second  only  to 
that  of  the  British  Museum,  he  left  to  Christ 
Church. 

ALDBICH,  Nelson  Wilmabth  (1841—). 
An  American  politician,  born  at  Foster,  R.  I. 
In  1875-76  he  was  a  member  of  the  Rhode  Island 
House  of  Representatives,  and  in  the  latter  year 
its  Speaker.  He  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1878 
and  1880.  In  1881  he  resigned  to  take  a  seat  in 
the  Senate.  He  was  reelected  to  the  Senate  in 
1886,  1802,  1898,  and  1904.  Previously  a  promi- 
nent member  of  the  committee  on  civil  service 
and  finance,  he  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
rules  in  the  Fifty-fifth  Congress.  He  has  rarely 
taken  part  in  debate,  but  has  been  recognized  as  a 
careful  legislator,  and  a  Republican  leader  in  the 
Senate. 

ALBBICH,  Trouas  Baiuet  (1836 — ).  An 
American  poet,  novelist,  traveler,  and  editor. 
He  was  born  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  November 
11,  1836.  After  a  boyhood  spent  in  New  Eng- 
land and  Louisiana,  he  entered  a  counting-house 
in  New  York  in  1854.  He  was  employed  as 
"reader"  in  a  publishing  house  in  1857,  and  he 
Berved  successively  on  the  staiTa  of  tho  New 
York  Evening  Mirror,  the  Borne  Journal,  and  the 


Saturday  Press.  In  1866  he  removed  to  Boston, 
where  he  was  editor  of  Every  Saturday  until  1874. 
He  then  became  a  regular  staff  contributor  to  the 
Atlantic  Monthly,  and  on  the  retirement  of  W.  D. 
Howells,  in  1881,  succeeded  to  the  editorship, 
which  he  held  until  1890.  Afterward,  he  de- 
voted himself  to  literary  work  and  traveL 
Aldrich  is  best  known  as  a  poet.  He  has,  not 
very  aptly,  been  called  "the  American  Herrick," 
owing  to  the  fact  that  his  verse  is  graceful,  light, 
and  melodious,  carefully  wrought,  restrained,  and 
reminiscent  of  places  that  he  has  visited.  Uis 
chief  publications  of  verse,  besides  the  collective 
editions,  are:  The  Bella  (1855),  The  BaUad  of 
Babie  Bell  (1856),  Pampinea,  and  Other  Poems 
( 1861 ) ,  Cloth  of  Cold,  and  Other  Poems  ( 1874 ) , 
FloKer  and  Thorn  ( 1876 ) ,  Friar  Jerome's  Beauti- 
ful Book  (1881),  Mercedes,  and  Later  Lyrics 
(1883),  Wyndham  Towers  (1889),  Unguarded 
Gates,  and  Other  Poems  (1895).  Like  the 
poetry,  Aldrich's  prose  is  delicate  and  finished 
in  style.  His  best-known  piece  of  fiction  is  pro- 
bably Marjorie  Daw  (1873);  and  his  Story  of 
a  Bad  Boy  (1870)  is  also  very  popular.  Other 
novels  are:  Out  of  Bis  Bead,  a  Romance  ( 1862), 
Prudence  Palfrey  (1874),  The  Queen  of  Sheba 
(1877),  The  Stillwater  Tragedy  (1880),  and 
Two  Bites  at  a  Cherry  (1893),  a  volume  of 
short  stories.  His  volumes  of  travel  and  reminis- 
cence are:  From  Ponkapog  to  Pesth  (1883)  and 
An  Old  Town  by  the  Sea  ( 1893 ) .  In  1905,  he  pub- 
lished, in  blank  verse,  a  tragedy,  Judith  of  Bethu- 
lia,  which  was  played  by  Miss  Nance  O'Neill. 

ALDBIDOE,  aKdrlj,  Iba  Fredebick  (c.  1810- 
1867),  "The  African  Roscius."  There  are  conflict- 
ing accounts  of  his  early  life.  One  is  that  he  was 
a  mulatto,  born  at  Bel  Air,  Md.,  about  1810,  was 
apprenticed  to  a  German  ship  carpenter,  accom- 
panied Edmund  Kean  to  England  as  a  servant, 
returned  in  1830  or  1831,  and  appeared  on  the 
stage  in  Baltimore  without  success ;  after  which 
he  went  back  to  England  and  gained  a  high  repu- 
tation. Another  story  is  that  he  was  the  son  of 
a  native  of  Senegal,  who  was  brought  here  as  a 
slave,  became  a  Christian,  and  pastor  of  Oreene 
Street  Chapel  (African)  in  New  York;  that  Ira 
was  born  in  that  city  in  1807,  and  was  sent  to 
Glasgow  University  to  be  educated  for  the  min- 
istry. Preferring  the  drama,  however,  he  made 
his  dAut  at  the  Royalty  Theatre,  London,  as 
Othello,  and  became  remarkably  popular.  He 
played  also  Aaron,  in  Titus  Andronicus  (1862), 
and  Zanga,  Orozembo,  Rolla,  and  other  char- 
acters for  which  his  color  was  suited,  throughout 
England.  At  Belfast  he  played  Othello  to  the 
lago  of  Edmund  Kean,  who  greatly  admired  him. 
In  1852  he  appeared  in  Brussels,  and  thereafter 
on  the  Continent  took  high  rank  in  tragedy.  He 
received  crosses  and  medals  from  the  emperors 
of  Austria  and  Russia  and  the  King  of  Prussia, 
and  was  honored  with  membership  in  several  of 
the  great  academies.  He  married  an  English- 
woman. 

ALDBIKaEB>  ftl'drlng-Sr,  also  Altbinokb, 
or  Aldringew,  Johann,  Count  (1588-1634). 
A  general  in  the  imperial  German  army  during 
the  Thirty  Years'  War.  He  was  bom  at  Dieden- 
hofen  and  studied  at  the  University  of  Paris.  As 
a  reward  for  his  defense  of  the  Elbe  bridge  at 
Dessau,  April,  1626,  against  Mansfeld,  he  was  cre- 
ated a  count  in  1628.  He  was  in  high  favor 
with  Wallenstein,  and  after  the  conclusion  of 
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peace  with  Denmark  was  appointed  major-gen- 
eral. In  this  capacity  he  served  with  distinc- 
tion under  Collalto  at  the  siege  of  Mantua.  On 
his  return  to  Germany,  in  1631,  he  cooperated 
with  Tilly,  and,  upon  the  death  of  that  command- 
er (1632),  became  his  successor.  As  field- 
marshal,  he  afterward  conducted  a  successful 
campaign  in  Franconia,  Bavaria,  and  Swabia 
against  the  Swedes.  Eventually  influenced  by 
the  Court  party  against  Wallenstein,  he  defended 
the  imperial  cause,  although  he  adroitly  evaded 
the  order  to  take  Pilsen.  After  Wallenstein's 
death,  he  fought  against  the  Swedes  on  the 
Danube,  where  soon  afterward  he  met  his  death. 

AIJ>aOVAin)I,  ftl'drd-van'dS,  Uusse  ( 1522- 
1605).  An  Italian  naturalist.  He  was  of  noble 
birth.  He  became,  in  1554,  a  professor  of  phil- 
osophy and  logic,  and  in  1560  lectured  on  botany 
in  the  University  of  Bologna.  He  also  practiced 
medicine,  and  succeeded,  after  violent  popular  op- 
position, in  establishing  an  inspectorship  of 
drugs  and  pharmacies.  'Die  Pope  confirmed  him 
in  the  office.  Afterward  he  became  professor 
of  natural  history,  established  the  Botanical 
Garden  of  Bologna  in  1567,  and  was  employed 
for  many  years  in  forming  a  collection  of  speci- 
mens as  a  basis  for  an  encyclopeedic  work  on 
animal  life.  To  this  end  he  traveled  extensively, 
and  enlisted  the  aid  of  Gesner  and  others,  bi 
this  work,  and  in  the  preparation  of  drawings, 
he  expended  the  greater  part  of  his  fortune. 
He  ceased  teaching  in  1600,  and  devoted  himself 
to  the  publication  of  his  great  work,  issuing  four 
ToltunesI  in  Latin  on  ornithology  (1559-1603), 
and  one  on  mollusks.  He  bequeathed  his  col- 
lections and  manuscripts  to  the  Senate  of  Bolog- 
na; the  collections  became  the  nucleus  of  the 
great  museum  of  that  city,  and  the  manuscripts 
remained  in  the  university  library.  Ten  other 
volumes,  more  or  less  prepared  by  him,  were 
rapidly  brought  out  by  his  colleagues  and  pupils  ,- 
but  many  manuscripts  and  drawings  remain  un- 
published. He  did  a  great  service  in  stimulating 
scientific  study,  and  collected  an  enormous  num- 
ber of  facts  and  specimens ;  but  his  writings  were 
prolix  and  not  discriminative.  Nevertheless, 
some  volumes,  as  those  on  birds,  rapidly  ran 
through  several  editions,  and  the  entire  series 
was  epitomized  by  Johnstone.  Consult  his  biog- 
raphy by  G.  Fantuzzi  (Bologna,  1774). 

ALDXTS,  tU'das.    See  MAinjTius,  Aldus. 

ALE.     See  Beeb  and  Bbewinq. 

AL'EAN'DEB,  Hiebontmus  (1480-1542). 
An  Italian  humanist  and  papal  legate.  He  was 
bom  at  Motta,  near  Treviso,  and  after  a  short 
course  in  medicine  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  theology  and  languages.  He  entered  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Bishop  of  Li^e,  Eberhard  of  the 
Hark,  in  1514,  and  in  1510  he  went  as  papal 
legate  to  Germany,  to  combat  the  Lutheran 
movement.  He  inspired  the  famous  edict  of 
Charles  V.  against  the  reformer  (May  26,  1521), 
a  document  antedated  May  8,  1521,  and  prob- 
ably emanating  from  the  pen  of  Aleander.  As 
legate  to  Germany  in  1532,  he  unsuccessfully  en- 
deavored to  frustrate  the  Peace  of  Nuremberg. 
In  1536  Pope  Paul  III.  appointed  him  a  mem- 
ber of  the  reform  commission  under  Contarini 
(q.T.),  and  two  years  afterward  he  was  created 
cardinal  and  was  again  sent  to  Germany ;  but  his 
mission  proved  unproductive  of  results.  His  let- 
ters and  reports  are  valuable  historical  docu- 
Vol.  I.— 22. 


ments,  and  bis  celebrated  writing,  De  Concilio 
Bahendo,  is  said  to  have  been  consulted  at  the 
Council  of  Trent.  For  his  biography  down  to 
1529,  consult:  J.  Paquier  (Paris,  1900)  ;  also  in 
general,  Brieger,  Aleander  und  Luther,  JS21 
(Gotha,  1884)  ;  Kelkoff,  Die  Depeachen  Aleanderi 
vom  Reichstag  zu  Worma  (Halle,  1886). 

ATiEABDI,  a'lA-ar'd*.  Ajj^asdo  (1812-78). 
An  Italian  patriot  and  poet,  formerly  hailed  as 
a  rival  of  Prati.  He  was  bom  at  Verona,  studied 
law  at  Padua,  and  was  active  in  the  outbreak  of 
1848.  His  connection  with  later  conspiracies 
finally  caused  his  imprisonment  in  Josefstadt, 
where  he  remained  until  liberated  by  the  peace 
of  1866.  He  subsequently  became  professor  of 
esthetics  at  Florence,  deputy  in  the  Italian 
Parliament,  and  finally  senator.  He  died  at 
Verona,  which  has  perpetuated  his  memory  by 
a  monument  and  by  a  bridge  named  in  his  honor. 
Aleardi's  poems  will  live  on  account  of  their 
artistic  finish  and  their  delicate  appreciation  of 
nature;  but  they  are  marred  by  a  prevailing 
lack  of  force  and  are  overburdened  with  imagery. 
The  best  include :  II  monte  Circello,  Vn'  ora  della 
mia  giovinezza,  and  /  aette  soldati,  which  was 
dedicated  to  Garibaldi.  The  best  edition  of  his 
collected  poems  appeared  at  Florence  (1862). 

AI.ECSA3n>BI^  riek-san'dr«,  or  ALBXAW- 
DBI,  Vasiuo,  or  Basil  (1821-1890).  A  Ru- 
manian patriot  and  poet.  He  was  bom  at  Jassy, 
studied  at  Paris  from  1834  to  1839,  took  part  in 
the  revolutionary  movement  of  1848  in  Ruma- 
nia, and  was  obliged  to  seek  refuge  in  Paris. 
In  1859  and  1860  he  was  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  was  elected  to  the  upper  chamber  in  1879, 
and  in  1885  was  appointed  Minister  at  Paris. 
He  was  always  active  in  seeking  the  freedom 
and  unity  of  Rumania.  He  collected  Poesii 
populare  a  le  Romanilcr  (1853),  and  wrote  Let 
doines  (1853)  and  Doine  si  lacrimioare  (1863), 
two  volumes  of  verse,  and  the  dramas 
Despot  roda  ("Prince  Despot,"  1880)  and  Fan- 
tana  Bandusiei  (1884).  His  Opere  appeared  in 
seven  volumes  in  1873-76. 

ALECTO  (Gk.  'AXifin-ii,  AWct6,  from  X,  a, 
priv.  -t-  'X'^nr.  Ugein,  to  stop,  to  cease).  The 
name  of  one  or  the  three  Eumenides  (q.v.). 

AIiECTEOMAH'CY.     See  Superstition. 

AI/EDO.  A  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Mercer 
County,  III..  180  miles  west  by  south  of  Chicago, 
on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad 
(Map:  Illinois,  B  2).  It  contains  the  Mercer 
County  Library.  The  city  has  commercial  inter- 
ests, principally  in  agricultural  produce,  and 
some  manufactures,  including  tile,  brick,  and  to- 
bacco.    Pop.,  1890,  1601 ;  1900,  2081. 

AXES'.    See  Helm. 

ALEGRIA,  A-14'gr*-*-  A  town  of  Obfl,  Phil- 
ippines, 90  miles  from  Cebfl.    Pop.,  1903,  0579. 

ALBICAN,  ft'lft-man',  Mateo.  A  famous 
Spanish  novelist,  born  at  Seville  about  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  Little  is  known  of  his 
life  except  that  he  took  his  bachelor's  degree  at 
Seville  in  1565,  was  appointed  to  the  royal  treas- 
ury in  1568 — a  position  which  he  resigned  after 
twenty  years  as  poor  as  when  he  assiuned  it — 
and  is  supposed  subsequently  to  have  gone  to 
America,  and  to  have  died  in  Mexico  during  the 
reign  of  Philip  III.  His  writings  include  a 
poetical    biography   of    St.    Anthony   of    Padua 
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(1004)  and  an  Ortografia  eastellana  (Mexico, 
1608).  His  great  work,  however,  is  Quzman  de 
Alfarache  (1599),  a  novel  with  a  rogue  for  the 
hero,  which  revives  the  picaresque  tradition  of 
Mendoza's  Lazarillo  de  Tormes.  Ouzman  at  once 
became  exceedingly  popular,  and  within  six  years 
had  run  through  twenty-six  editions,  aggregating 
upward  of  50,000  copies,  besides  being  translated 
into  French  and  Italian.  In  1623  James  Mabbe 
published  the  first  English  version,  of  which  Ben 
Jonson  wrote:  "This  Spanish  Proteus,  though 
writ  but  in  one  tongue,  was  formed  with  the 
world's  wit."  Both  in  the  delineation  of  manners 
and  in  the  purity  of  style,  Quzman  ranks  next  to 
Lazarillo,  which  is  recognized  as  the  enduring 
type  of  the  comic  prose  epic.  While  lacking 
Mendoza's  originality,  conciseness,  and  caustic 
humor,  Aleman  shows  keen  powers  of  observation 
and  a  wide  knowledge  of  human  nature;  and  in 
Ouzman  he  has  given  the  world  a  most  diverting 
study  of  blackguardism,  his  hero  showing  all  the 
resources  of  a  consummate  rascal  in  the  various 
characters  of  stable  boy,  beggar,  thief,  coxcomb, 
mercenary,  valet,  and  merchant.  The  book,  how- 
ever, is  marred  by  the  moral  reflections  of  the 
author,  which  obtrude  themselves  with  somewhat 
wearisome  persistence.  The  best  edition  of  Ale- 
man  is  found  in  Aribaus's  Biblioteca  de  autores 
espaiiolei,  vol.  iii.  (Madrid,  1846). 

AXi'EUANlIT,  more  correctly  spelled  Aia- 
UANNi  (probably,  "all  men").  The  name  of  a 
military  confederacy  of  several  German  tribes 
which  began  to  appear  on  the  lower  and  middle 
Main  about  the  beginning  of  the  third  century. 
Caracalla  fought  with  them  first  on  the  Main 
in  211  A.D.,  but  without  conquering  them;  Alex- 
ander Severus  was  equally  unsuccessfyl,  but 
Maximinus  finally  drove  them  beyond  the  Rhine. 
After  his  death  they  again  invaded  Gaul,  but 
were  defeated  by  Postumus,  who  pursued  them 
into  Germany,  and  fortified  the  boundary  of  the 
Roman  territory  called  the  Agri  Decumates.  The 
mounds  near  PfSrung,  on  the  Danube,  the  ram- 
part extending  through  the  principality  of  Hohen- 
lohe  to  Jaxthausen,  and  the  ditch  with  palisades 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Main,  are  remains  of  the 
fortifications.  The  Alemanni,  however,  did  not 
desist  from  their  incursions,  although  repeatedly 
driven  back.  After  282,  being  pressed  upon  from 
the  northeast  by  the  Burgundians,  they  made 
permanent  settlements  within  the  Roman  bound- 
ary from  Mainz  to  Lake  Constance.  At  last 
Julian  came  (357)  to  the  relief  of  Gaul,  which 
had  been  suffering  from  the  incursions  of  the 
Alemanni,  and  soon  compelled  eight  chiefs  to 
sue  for  peace.  Their  united  force,  in  their  prin- 
cipal battle  with  Julian,  amounted  to  35.000 
men.  After  the  fifth  century  the  confederated 
nation  is  spoken  of  as  Alemanni  and  Stuavi  or 
Suevi.  During  the  fourth  century  they  had 
crossed  the  Rhine,  and  extended  as  far  west 
as  the  Vospes,  and  south  to  the  Helvetian  Alps. 
At  length  Clovis  broke  their  power  in  496,  and 
made  them  subject  to  the  Prankish  dominion. 
The  southern  part  of  their  territory  was  formed 
into  a  duchy,  called  Alemannia.  The  name  of 
Swnbia  was  later  applied  to  the  part  of  the  duchy 
lying  east  of  the  Rhine.  From  the  Alemanni  the 
French  have  given  the  name  of  Allemands  and 
Allemagne  to  Germans  and  Germany  in  general, 
though  the  inhabitants  of  the  north  of  Switzer- 


land, with  those  of  Alsace  and  part  of  Swabia, 
are  the  proper  descendants  of  the  Alemanni. 

AL'EMAN'NIA,  or  ALAKAITITIA.  The 
country  of  the  Alemanni  (q.v.).  The  region  in- 
cluded part  of  the  later  Switzerland  and  Tjrrol. 
In  the  tenth  and  eleven  centuries  Alemannia,  or 
Swabia  (q.v.),  was  one  of  the  four  great  duchies 
of  the  German  kingdom. 

AIiEUBEBT,  A'l&N'b&r',  Jean  le  Rond  d*. 
See  D'Alembebt. 

AXEVBIC  (formed  by  the  Arabs  from  their 
article  al  and  Gk.  d^i/Stl,  amiix,  a  goblet ) .  A 
form  of  still  introduced  by  the  alchemists,  who 
used  it  in  manipulative  chemistry  for  distillation 
and  sublimation.  The  vessel  consisted  of  a  body, 
cucurbit  or  matrass.  A,  in  which  the  materiml 
to  be  volatilized  was  placed;  a  head  or  capital, 
B,  into  which  the  vapors  rose,  were  cooled,  and 
then  trickled  to  the  lower  part,  C,  whence  by  a 


pipe,  D,  the  distilled  product  passed  into  the  re- 
ceiver, E.  When  very  volatile  liquors  were  dis- 
tilled, it  was  customary  to  introduce  the  re- 
ceiver, E,  into  a  vessel  with  cold  water,  so  as  to 
increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  condensing  part 
of  the  arrangement.  The  alembic  has  now  been 
entirely  superseded  by  the  retort  and  receiver,  or 
by  the  flask  attached  to  a  Liebig's  condenser. 

AXEMTEJO,  a'lfiN-tA'zhd  (literally,  in  Por- 
tuguese, "beyond  the  Tagus" ) .  A  province  in  the 
south  of  Portugal,  bounded  by  the  province  of 
Beira  on  the  north,  Spain  on  the  east,  Algarve 
on  the  souths  Estremadura  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  on  the  west  (Map:  Portugal,  B  3).  Area, 
9431  square  miles.  Alemtejo  is  the  largest  and 
most  sparsely  populated  province  of  Portugal. 
The  eastern  and  southern  parts  are  covered  with 
low  mountains,  rising  to  nearly  2000  feet  on  the 
southern  frontier.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Guadi- 
ana,  Tagus,  and  Sado.  The  climate  is  hot  and 
dry.  The  fertile  plains  are  found  chiefly  in  the 
northeast,  where  wheat,  barley,  corn,  and  fruit 
are  raised  in  considerable  quantities.  The  rear- 
ing of  domestic  animals  is  also  important.  The 
manufacturing  industries  and  commerce  are  ut- 
terly neglected,  and  the  rich  mineral  resources 
are  left  untouched.  Administratively,  Alemtejo 
is  divided  into  the  three  districts  of  Portalegre, 
Evora,  and  Beja.    Pop.,  1890,  388.813. 

ALENCAB^  H'lftn-kar',  Joat  Martiniano  d* 
( 1829-77) .  A  Brazilian  jurist  and  novelist,  bom 
at  Fortabza.  He  studied  law  at  Sfio  Paulo,  and 
became  a  brilliant  advocate.  In  1868  he  was 
elected  deputy  for  Cearfl  as  a  Conservative,  and 
in  1868-69  was  Minister  of  Justice.    His  works. 
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chiefly  fiction,  most  of  the  material  for  which  is 
drawn  from  Indian  legend,  include  O  Ctiutranif, 
Jracema,  O  Oaucho,  and  Urabijara. 

ALESQOTH,  Fr.  A'laN'sON';  Eng.  &-len'adn. 
The  capital  of  the  department  of  Ome,  in  Nor- 
mandy, France,  situated  on  the  Sarthe  (Map: 
France,  G  3).  It  is  one  of  the  brightest  and 
freshest  looking  towns  in  France.  It  is  the  seat 
of  a  bishop,  and  the  cathedral  is  its  principal 
building.  Three  battlemented  towers,  the  only 
portion  of  the  old  castle  which  remains,  are 
used  as  the  HAtel  de  Ville.  The  town  church — a 
structure  of  the  sixteenth  century,  containing  the 
remains  of  the  tombs  of  the  Alengon  family,  which 
were  almost  completely  destroyed  at  the  Revolu- 
tion— is  built  in  the  Gothic  style.  The  inhabi- 
tants produce  excellent  woolen  and  linen  stuffs, 
embroidered  fabrics,  straw  hats,  lace,  artificial 
flowers,  hosiery,  etc.  The  manufacture  of  point 
d'Alencon,  and  of  Alengon  diamonds,  is  no  longer 
important.  Pop.,  1901,  17,270.  Consult  Odolant- 
Desnas,  MHnoirea  historiquea  »ur  la  ville  d'Alen- 
son  (Alenoon,  1787). 

AIiEP'FO  (Ar.  ScUeb).  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant cities  of  Syria,  and  capital  of  the  Turk- 
ish vilayet  of  Aleppo  (33,436  square  miles;  pop., 
995,800)  (Map:  Turkey  in  Asia,  O  4).  It  is 
about  80  miles  east  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
on  the  desert  stream  of  Nahr-el-Haleb,  in  about 
36°  12'  N.  lat.,  and  37°  12'  E.  long.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  hills,  and  has  regular  and  clean 
streets.  In  the  northwestern  part  stands  the  cita- 
del, situated  on  a  hill  and  surrounded  by  a  deep 
moat.  The  town  was  formerly  surrounded  by  a 
strong  wall,  of  which  only  a  small  portion  is  left, 
the  remainder,  together  with  many  of  the  public 
buildings,  having  been  destroyed  by  the  earth- 
quake of  1822.  The  bazaar  is  extensive  and  well 
built.  The  European  colony  of  Aleppo  is  con- 
siderable, and  there  are  several  European  schools 
and  Christian  churches.  Among  the  mosques 
the  most  noteworthy  is  the  Great  Mosque,  or 
Jami  Sakarya,  containing  the  alleged  remains  of 
Zacharias,  the  father  of  John  the  Baptist.  Be- 
fore the  earthquake  of  1822,  and  repeated  visi- 
tations of  the  plague  and  cholera,  Aleppo  was  a 
great  commercial  centre  in  spite  of  its  inland  po- 
sition. It  supplied  a  large  part  of  the  Orient  with 
various  fabrics  of  wool,  cotton,  silk,  and  silver 
and  gold  ware.  The  trade  is  still  considerable,  and 
its  chief  exports  are  wool,  cotton,  grain,  gums, 
saffron,  sesame,  and  hides.  Some  silk,  embroidery, 
and  leather  goods  are  manufactured.  The  chief 
port  of  Aleppo  is  Alexandretta  (q.v.).  The  im- 
portation of  European  goods  by  native  merchants 
is  increasing  rapidly.  Aleppo  is  the  seat  of  a 
United  States  and  several  European  consuls.  The 
population  is  estimated  at  125,000,  including 
about  20,000  Christians,  5000  Jews,  and  some 
Armenians.  Aleppo  is  believed  to  be  of  great 
antiquity.  In  ancient  times  its  name  was  Be- 
rcea,  given  to  it  by  Seleucus  Xicator.  It  was 
attacked  and  taken  repeatedly  by  the  Saracens 
and  Mongols,  and  sulTered  considerably  from 
earthquakes  during  the  twelfth  century.  In 
1516  Aleppo  was  wrested  from  the  Mamelukes 
by  the  Turkish  Sultan  Selim,  and  it  became  the 
capital  of  a  pashalic.  The  city  is  supposed  to 
have  contained  in  those  times  about  300.000  in- 
habitants, and  carried  on  a  large  trade  by  cara- 
vans, which  subsequently  fell  off  on  account  of 
the  discovery  of  the  sea  route  to  the  East  Indies. 


In  1850  there  was  an  uprising  of  Christians,  sup- 
pressed only  after  considerable  bloodshed.  Con- 
sult E.  Blochet,  "L'histoire  d'Alep,"  in  the  Revue 
de  I'Orient  Latin  (Paris,  1897). 

ALEPPO  BTJT'TON.  See  Boil. 

ALEB,  aigr,  Paul  ( 1656-1727 ) .  A  Jesuit  and 
scholastic,  bom  at  St.  Veit,  Luxemburg.  After 
teaching  at  Cologne,  he  became  professor  of 
theology  at  Treves,  and  in  1703  regent  of  the 
gymnasium  of  Cologne.  In  1713  he  became  regent 
of  the  gymnasia  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  MUnster, 
Treves,  and  JUlich.  His  best  known  work  is  the 
Qradus  ad  Pamassum  (Cologne,  1702)  ;  8th  re- 
vised edition  by  Koch  (Cologne,  1879). 

AIiES,  tt-l^s',  or  ALESSE,  Alexandeb.  See 
Alesius,  Alexandeb. 

ALESHKI,  4-lfeh'k*,  formerly  Dniepbotsk. 
The  chief  town  of  a  district,  in  the  Government 
of  Taurida,  Russia.  It  is  near  the  Dnieper  River, 
3  miles  southeast  of  Kherson,  and  153  miles 
northwest  of  Simferopol,  the  capital  of  the  gov- 
ernment (Map:  Russia,  D  5).  Pop.,  1897,  9100. 
It  was  founded  by  the  Genoese  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury and  called  by  them  Elice. 

ALESIA,  A-le'sbl-A.  a  town  of  Gaul,  the  cap- 
ture of  which,  in  B.C.  52,  forms  one  of  Caesar's 
greatest  exploits.  The  Gauls  were  making  a  last 
effort  to  shake  off  the  Roman  yoke,  and  Vercin- 
getorix,  their  bravest  leader,  after  several  de- 
feats, had  shut  himself  up  with  80,000  men  in 
Alesia,  there  to  await  the  reinforcements  ex- 
pected from  a  general  insurrection.  The  town 
was  on  a  lofty  hill,  and  well  calculated  for  de- 
fense. CsEsar,  with  60,000  men,  surrounded  the 
place,  with  the  view  of  starving  it  into  a  sur- 
render. He  fortified  his  position  by  two  lines 
of  ramparts  of  prodigious  extent  and  strength; 
one  toward  the  town,  for  defense  against  the 
sallies  of  the  besieged;  the  other  toward  the 
plain,  against  the  armies  of  relief.  Before  they 
could  assemble,  250,000  strong,  he  was  ready 
for  them;  and  all  their  assaults,  combined  with 
the  desperate  efforts  of  the  besieged,  were  of  no 
avail.  Alesia  was  obliged  to  surrender,  and 
Vereingetorix  was  made  prisoner.  Alesia  was 
afterwards  a  place  of  some  note  under  the  Em- 
pire, but  was  destroyeO  by  the  Normans  in  864. 
Near  the  site  of  Alesia,  west  of  Dijon,  stands  the 
modern  village  of  Alise  Sainte-Reine,  near  which, 
on  the  summit  of  Mont-Auxois,  Napoleon  III. 
erected  a  colossal  statue  of  Vereingetorix. 

ALESIUS,  ft-lg'shl-fis,  .4LEXANDEB  (1500-65). 
A  Protestant  theologian.  His  original  name  was 
Ales,  but  he  was  also  called  Alesse,  ab  Ales,  and 
Alane.  He  was  born  in  Edinburgh,  studied  at 
St.  Andrews,  became  a  canon  of  the  Collegiate 
Church,  and  contended  vigorously  for  scholastic 
theologj'.  He  was  appointed  (1528)  to  refute 
the  reformed  views  of  the  Scotch  protomartyr 
Patrick  Hamilton,  but  the  result  wos  that  his 
own  faith  in  the  old  church  was  shaken,  though 
he  long  kept  the  fact  secret.  For  a  sermon 
against  dissoluteness  among  the  clergy  he  was 
put  in  prison  (1.531),  whence  he  escaped  to  the 
Continent  (1532),  traveled  in  Europe,  and  set- 
tled in  Wittenberg,  where  he  met  Melanchthon. 
Meantime  he  was  condemned  in  Scotland  ( 1.534), 
for  heresy,  without  a  hearing.  After  Henry  Vlll. 
broke  with  the  Church  of  Rome.  Alesius  went  to 
England  (1.535),  and  was  cordially  received  by 
the  King,  Cranmer,  and  Cromwell,  and  was  ap- 
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pointed  lecturer  on  theology  at  Cambridge.  But 
he  gave  offense,  and  soon  went  to  London  and 
practiced  medicine.  In  1540  he  returned  to  the 
Continent,  and  was  chosen  to  a  theological  chair 
at  Frankforton-the-Oder,  the  first  professor  who 
taught  the  reformed  doctrines.  In  1543  he  quitted 
Frankfort  for  Leipzig,  where  he  filled  a  similar 

£rofe88or8hip  until  his  death.  He  visited  Eng- 
ind  in  1549.  He  died  at  Leipzig. 
ALESSAITDBIA,  ii'leg-B&n'dr«-A.  Capital  of 
the  Italian  province  Alessandria  ( 1964  square 
miles;  pop.,  1901,  812,022;  estimated  pop.,  1905, 
830,435),  a  strong  fortress  in  a  marshy  region 
on  the  Tanaro,  47  miles  from  Genoa  by  rail  ( Map : 
Italy,  C  3).  Its  chief  ecclesiastical  buildings  are 
the  cathedral,  built  in  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  the  old  Church  of  Santa 
Maria  di  Castellq.  There  are  a  royal  palace,  an 
old  castle,  and  extensive  barracks.  Noteworthy 
is  the  Academy  of  Sciences  and  Arts,  founded  in 
1562.  Alessandria  has  cotton,  woolen,  and  linen 
mills,  hat  factories,  etc.  The  city  derives  consid- 
erable commercial  importance  from  its  position 
on  the  chief  railway  lines  of  Eastern  Italy.  Pop- 
ulation of  commune,  1881,  62,464;  1901,  71,293. 

Alessandria  was  founded  in  1168  by  the  inhabi-  ■ 
tants  of  Cremona,  Milan,  and  Placentia,  as  a  bul- 
wark against  Frederick  Barbarossa,  and  was 
named  Alessandria  in  honor  of  Pope  Alexander 
III.  Frederick  tried  to  capture  it,  but  failed. 
As  it  was  a  fortress  to  guard  the  passage  of  the 
Bormida  and  Tanaro,  and  also  the  central  point 
of  communication  between  Genoa,  Milan,  and 
Turin,  the  town  was  often  a  scene  of  battle.  It 
was  taken  and  plundered  in  1522  by  Duke  Sforza; 
besieged,  but  without  success,  by  the  French,  un- 
der the  Prince  of  Conti,  in  1657;  and  taken,  in 
spite  of  obstinate  resistance,  by  Prince  Eugene, 
in  1707.  After  the  prostration  of  Austria  at  the 
battle  of  Marengo,  in  1800,  Bonaparte  concluded 
an  armistice  at  Alessandria,  in  accordance  with 
which  upper  Italy,  as  far  as  the  Mincio,  was 
ceded  to  the  French,  with  twelve  fortresses.  It 
was  the  principal  stronghold  of  the  Piedmontese 
during  the  insurrection  of  Lombardy  and  Venctia  in 
1848-49,  when  many  new  fortifications  were  added. 
AI.ESSI,  a-l68's6,  Galeazzo  (1512-72).  An 
Italian  architect  of  the  late  Renaissance,  bom 
in  Perugia.  He  was  associated  with  Michelan- 
gelo at  Rome  in  1536,  but  followed  more  the  man- 
ner of  Vignola,  adopting  a  formal,  classic  style. 
Aside  from  a  few  works  at  Perugia,  bis  master- 
pieces are  at  Genoa,  whose  famous  palace  archi- 
tecture he  helped  develop,  especially  in  the  Cam- 
biaso,  Spinola,  and  Serra  palaces.  Of  his  Genoese 
villas,  the  most  beautiful  is  the  Pallavicini.  His 
influence  was  felt  throughout  Italy,  and  in  France 
and  Portugal,  and  Flanders. 

IXESUND,  ale-synd,  or  AAX.ES17ND.  A 
town  in  the  Norwegian  province  of  Romsdal,  on 
two  islands  of  the  Skjtlrgaard  Archipelago  (Map: 
Norway,  B  5).  It  has  an  excellent  harbor,  and 
is  an  important  trading  centre,  getting  a  large 
revenue  from  cod-fishing.    Pop.,  1900,  11,700. 

AlETIA.    See  Cotton  Insects. 

AIiETT'BOHAN'CY,    See  Supebstition. 

ALETTBONE,  A-lfl'rAn  (Gk.  a,\tvi>or,  aleuron, 
wheaten  flour).  The  stored  proteid  which  oc- 
curs as  minute  granules  in  the  food-bearing 
tissue  {endosperm)  and  embryos  of  many  seeds. 
The   granules    are    much    smaller    than    starch 


grains,  with  which  they  often  occur.  They  are 
usually  rounded  in  form  (though  the  so-called 
proteid  crystals  of  some  plant  tissues  are  angu- 


AL.KDBONE. 


1.  A  cell  from  the  csator  bean,  aa  eef  n  In  water,  ahowlng 
roandiah  alenrone  gralna  Imbedded  In  the  protoplaam.  In 
•acb,  one  or  more  cryatala,  c,  and  uaually  a  globoid,  g. 

2.  Isolated  aleurone  grains  oltbeaame,  as  seen  in  oUTeolL 

lar),  and  may  be  simple  or  complex  in  structure. 
The  more  complex  form  of  granule  consists,  in 
great  part,  of  amorphous  proteid  substance,  in 
which  lie  imbedded  a  large  crystalloid  and  a  much 
smaller  globoid.  The  crystalloid  is  an  angular 
mass  of  proteid  material,  differing  from  most 
true  crystals  by  swelling  in  water ;  the  globoid  is 
a  nearly  spherical  mineral  concretion,  consisting 
mainly  of  a  double  phosphate  of  magnesium  and 
calcium.  Seeds  rich  in  aleurone  are  the  castor 
bean  (Ricinus),  the  Brazil  nut  (BerthoUetia), 
peas,  beans,  etc.    See  Pboteins. 

ALEXTTIAN  ISLAITDS  (ft-lii'shon).  An 
archipelago  stretching  about  800  miles  westward 
from  the  extremity  of  the  Alaska  Peninsula,  and 
forming  with  the  Commander  Islands  of  Siberia 
a  broken  barrier  between  Bering  Sea  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  They  include  about  150  different 
islands,  varying  in  size  from  rock  pinnacles  to 
land  masses'  like  Unimak  Island,  65  miles  long 
and  25  miles  wide,  which  lies  at  the  eastern  end 
of  the  chain.  The  islands  lie  in  a  belt  20  to  50 
miles  wide,  between  longitude  163°  30'  W.  and 
172  o  22'  E.,  and  latitude  5 1  o  and  54°  60'  N.  They 
are  mountainous,  the  highest  peaks  being  Mount 
Shishaldin  (8000  feet)  on  Unimak  Island  and 
Mount  Makushin  ( 4000  feet )  on  Unalaska  Island ; 
both  active  volcanoes.  There  is  no  timber  on  the 
islands,  but  they  support  a  luxuriant  growth  of 
grass  and  abundant  wild  flowers.  The  soil  is  fer- 
tile, and  the  growing  season  long  enough  to  ma- 
ture any  vegetables.  Cattle  have  been  successfully 
raised  at  Dutch  Harbor,  and  the  islands  undoubt- 
edly have  prospective  value  for  grazing  purposes. 
Caribou  were  formerly  found  on  Unimak  Island, 
but  are  now  extinct;  and  the  rest  of  the  group 
contains  no  land  animals  larger  than  the  fox. 
Tlie  adjacent  waters  teem  with  marine  organisms, 
the  largest  of  which  are  the  sea  otter  (now  nearly 
extinct),  and  the  hair  seal.  The  cod  and  halibut 
fisheries  are  valuable.  The  precipitation  is  from 
24  to  48  inches,  and  the  mean  annual  temperature 
about  40°.  The  harbors  are  open  throughout  the 
year.  The  population  (1900)  is  about  1800,  less 
than  200  being  white  and  about  400  of  mixed 
blood.  The  largest  settlements  are  Dutch  Harbor 
and  Unalaska,  both  on  Unalaska  Island.  The 
natives,  termed  Aleuts  by  the  Russians,  are 
closely  related  to  the  Esquimaux.  The  ravages 
of  the  Russian  fur-traders  from  1754  to  1800  at 
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one  time  threatened  to  almost  exterminate  the 
native  population.  The  Russians  practically  en- 
slaved the  natives,  compelling  them  to  capture 
sea  otters.  During  the  Russian  occupation  hunt- 
ing parties  of  500  to  1000  men  were  sent  as  far 
north  as  Sitka.  The  Aleuts  were  long  supported 
by  the  trade  in  sea  otter  skins,  but  now  they 
make  a  precarious  living  by  fishing  and  fox 
trapping.  There  is  a  small  fur  trade  in  the  is- 
lands, and  Dutch  Harbor  is  used  as  a  coaling 
station  by  some  of  the  vessels  sailing  to  Nome. 
They  are  mostly  converts  to  the  Greek  Church, 
which  maintains  missions  and  schools  on  Unimak 
and  Attu  islands.  On  Unimak  there  is  also  a 
Methodist  mission.  There  is  a  lighthouse  on  the 
western  end  of  Unimak  Island,  and  the  Navy 
Department  is  constructing  a  coaling  station  on 
Kiska  Island,  about  midway  of  the  chain.  Vitus 
Bering,  a  Russian  fleet  captain,  discovered  the 
Aleutian  Islands  in  1741. 


ASSErvnjsia  (either  aloof e,  the  Indian  name 
of  the  fish,  or  from  its  resemblance  to  a  corpu- 
lent woman  who  keeps  an  alehouse).  A  small 
clupeoid  fish  ( Pomolobtis  pseudoharengtu ) ,  8  to 
10  inches  long,  closely  related  to  the  herring  and 
the  shad,  and  resembling  the  latter  in  form  and 
color.  It  is  very  abundant  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
the  United  States,  where  it  enters  Chesapeake  Bay 
and  its  rivers,  the  Hudson,  and  other  streams  to 
spawn.  Their  time  of  arrival  depends  upon  the 
temperature,  but  usually  is  during  the  first  week 
of  April  in  the  Hudson,  somewhat  in  advance  of 
other  fishes.  "Their  eggs  are  adhesive,  like  those 
of  the  herring,  and  stick  to  the  bottom  in  shoal 
water,  or  to  anything  they  may  touch,  from  60,- 
000  to  100,000  being  laid  by  each  female  fish  at 
once,  almost  all  of  which  are  devoured  by  count- 
less enemies  before  they  can  hatch."  They  have 
also  become  land-locked  in  several  lakes  of  west- 
em  New  York.  Though  inferior  to  the  shad  in 
quality,  they  are  taken  in  vast  quantities  (62,- 
000,000  pounds  reported  in  1896),  and  are,  next 
to  the  shad  and  the  salmon,  the  most  important 
American  anadromous  food-fish.  It  is  called 
gagpereau  by  the  French-Canadian  fishermen, 
and  branch-herring  and  saw-belly  are  other  local 
names.  In  Bermuda  the  term  'alewife'  is  applied 
to  the  round  pompano.  See  Plate  of  Hgbbino 
AND  Shad. 

ALEZAKDEB  the  Great  (b.c.  356-323). 
King  of  Macedonia  and  conqueror  of  the  Eastern 
world,  son  of  Philip  II.  of  Macedon  and  of  Olym- 

Sias,  an  Epirot  princess.  At  Alexander's  birth, 
is  father  had  already  established  his  position  as 
King  of  Macedonia,  had  made  great  progress  in 
developing  his  army,  and  had  begun  the  extension 
of  his  kingdom  to  the  eastward,  so  that  he  pos- 
sessed the  rich  gold  mines  in  Mount  Pangeeus. 
The  yearly  revenue  of  1000  talents  made  feasible 
his  policy  of  expansion.  Though  a  thoroughgoing 
Macedonian  Philip  was  still  possessed  of  genu- 
ine Greek  culture;  doubtless,  while  a  hostage  at 
Thebes,  he  had  learned  much  besides  military  and 
political  wisdom.  He  chose  Aristotle  as  his  son's 
tutor.  How  far  the  teacher  influenced  the  pupil 
we  cannot  determine ;  he  undoubtedly  gave  him  a 
thorough  training  in  rhetoric  and  literature — ^he 
may  have  inspired  that  love  for  the  Hellenic  past 
which  characterized  Alexander  later;  but  it  is 
improbable  that  Alexander's  far-reaching  ambi- 
tion for  conquest  gained  the  sympathy  of  Aris- 
totle.    In  the  summer  of  b.o.  336  Philip  was 


assassinated ;  that  the  murder  was  instigated  by 
Olympias,  whom  Philip  had  put  away  in  favor  of 
the  niece  of  his  general  Attains,  there  is  little 
doubt;  and  it  is  probable  that  Alexander  was 
implicated  in  it.  Philip  had  gained  a  remarkable 
position  for  a  Greek  ruler.  He  had  extended  his 
empire  eastward,  had  made  Thrace  tributary,  and 
had  tried  to  capture  Byzantium.  Thessaly  was 
dependent  on  him;  he  had  gained  a  place  in  the 
Amphictyonic  Council;  and,  by  his  victory  at 
Chseronea  (August,  338),  he  had  made  himself 
the  head  of  all  Greece,  a  position  formally  recog- 
nized by  the  Congress  of  States  at  Corinth  in  the 
following  year.  The  greatest  legacy,  however, 
which  he  left  his  son  was  the  large  conception  of 
a  Panhellenic  empire. 

At  his  accession  Alexander  found  himself  sur- 
rounded by  enemies  at  home  and  threatened  by 
dangers  abroad.  The  subject  States  were  plan- 
ning to  revolt,  and  Greece  hated  the  Macedonian 
hegemony.  But  the  hands  of  assassins  cleared 
away  his  domestic  enemies.  With  the  greatest 
speed  he  descended  to  the  south ;  before  the  sum- 
mer closed  he  had  reestablished  Macedon's  posi- 
tion in  lower  Greece  and  had  been  elected  by  the 
Congress  at  Corinth  to  his  father's  place  as  gen- 
eral against  the  Persians.  The  next  year  he 
speedily  carried  out  a  successful  campai^ 
against  the  defecting  Thracians,  and  penetrated 
to  the  Danube.  On  his  return  he  crushed  in  a 
single  week  the  threatening  Illyrians,  and  then 
hurried  into  Greece,  for  certain  States  had  been 
negotiating  with  Persia.  In  September  he  razed 
Thebes  to  the  ground,  sparing  only  the  house  of 
the  poet  Pindar.  This  prompt  action  ended  all 
positive  resistance  in  Greece  and  left  Alexander 
free  to  enter  on  iiis  eastern  campaigns. 

At  the  beginning  of  334  he  crossed  to  Asia 
Minor,  where  his  generals  had  already  gained  a 
foothold.  To  secure  Macedonia  and  Greece  he 
had  been  forced  to  leave  behind  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  army;  only  30,000  foot  and  5000 
horse  followed. him,  yet  these  were  undoubtedly 
skilled  veterans.  His  ships  numbered  but  160, 
which  were  so  inadequate  to  combat  the  400  gal- 
leys of  the  Persians  that  he  soon  disbanded  them. 
After  visiting  the  site  of  ancient  Troy  and  mak- 
ing offerings  there,  he  advanced  in  early  summer 
to  meet  a  Persian  force  at  the  river  Granicus. 
He  was  victorious,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  con- 
quest of  Asia  Minor.  The  prompt  surrender  of 
Sardis  gave  him  the  satrapy  of  Lydia,  and  Mi- 
letus soon  fell.  Halicarnassus  resisted  stubbornly 
for  a  time;  but  finally  the  defenders  withdrew 
after  firing  the  city.  At  the  close  of  the  sum- 
mer's campaign  Alexander  marched  into  Lycia, 
which  yielded  at  once,  and  then  advanced  through 
Pamphylia  and  Pisidia  to  Celtense  and  Gordion, 
where  with  a  stroke  of  his  sword  he  loosed  the 
famous  knot  and  entitled  himself  to  become  the 
lord  of  Asia. 

Gordion  was  the  mustering  point  for  the  year 
333.  Alexander  led  his  reassembled  army  first 
into  Cappadocia,  where  he  received  the  submis- 
sion of  Paphlagonia,  and  then  advanced  to  the 
'Cilician  Gates.'  By  a  ruse  he  caused  the  hostile 
force  here  to  retire  and  entered  Tarsus  unopposed. 
All  Cilicia  was  soon  secured.  Thus  in  less  than 
two  summers  the  greater  part  of  Asia  Minor  had 
been  won  and  the  first  step  taken  in  the  plan  of 
concjuest.  The  next  was  to  advance  by  way  of 
Syria  to  the  subjugation  of  Egypt;  this  accom- 
plished, Alexander  could  proceed  against  Babylon 
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and  Susa.  But  the  Great  King  had  aBsembled  a 
vast  host  to  check  the  invader.  Battle  was  joined 
in  the  little  plain  of  Issus,  where  the  enormous 
Btunbers  of  the  Orientals  could  not  be  employed 
to  advantage.  The  day  was  decided  by  Alexan- 
der's attack  on  that  part  of  the  line  where  Darius 
was  in  his  war-chariot.  The  Great  King  turned 
and  fled,  while  the  Greeks  drove  all  before  them. 
The  mother,  wife,  and  children  of  Darius  fell 
into  Alexander's  hands,  but  were  treated  by  him 
with  the  respect  due  royalty.  While  this  victory 
at  Issus  opened  the  way  to  Syria  and  Egypt,  it 
was  far  more  valuable  to  Alexander  in  the  pres- 
tige it  gave  him.  Darius  humbled  him.self  to 
write,  begging  for  the  return  of  the  royal  cap- 
tives and  proposing  to  make  a  treaty  of  alliance. 
Alexander's  reply  was  a  stern  command  to  come 
to  him  and  offer  submission. 

Alexander  was  not  lured  aside  to  pursue  and 
crush  Darius,  but  moved  against  Syria.  Sidon 
had  been  reduced  by  Persia  a  few  years  before,  so 
that  she  welcomed  Persia's  new  foe,  who  accepted 
her  submission  and  restored  her  former  territory 
and  rights.  The  Macedonian  army  reached  Tyre 
at  the  end  of  333 ;  when  this  city  declined  to  re- 
ceive Alexander,  it  was  at  once  invested.  The 
siege  lasted  from  January  to  the  end  of  July, 
'  83'2 ;  again  and  again  the  attackers  were  beaten 
back,  but  at  last  the  city  fell  to  a  concerted  on- 
slaught. Alexander  now  could  advance  on  Egypt, 
since  Syria  was  secure.  Gaza  alone  offered  stub- 
born resistance,  but  succumbed  after  a  siege  of 
some  weeks. 

About  November,  332,  Egypt  was  reached,  and 
the  Persian  satrap  promptly  yielded.     At  Mem- 

Shis,  Alexander  was  crowned  king ;  he  then  sailed 
own  the  Nile  to  Canopus  and  founded  a  new  city 
bearing  his  name.  This  he  intended  to  become 
the  new  capital  of  Egypt  and  to  supplant  Tyre 
as  the  emporium  of  trade.  History  has  shown 
how  wisely  the  site  was  chosen  and  the  city 
planned,  but  the  most  significant  immediate  re- 
sult was  the  transfer  of  commerce  from  the 
Phoenicians  to  the  Greeks.  Presently  Cyrene  sent 
Alexander  her  submission,  so  that  his  influence 
extended  to  Carthaginian  territory.  Early  in  331 
he  visited  the  shrine  of  Ammon-R6  in  the  Libyan 
desert,  where  tradition  says  the  god  acknowledged 
him  as  his  son,  thereby  giving  him  divine  title  to 
succeed  the  Pharaohs. 

The  following  spring  Alexander  returned  to 
Tyre,  where  he  was  occupied  with  questions  of 
organization.  Then  he  started  for  Babylon  with 
40,000  foot  and  7000  horse.  Early  in  August  he 
reached  the  Euphrates,  then  advanced  across 
Northern  Mesopotamia,  and  marched  down  the 
banks  of  the  Tigris.  At  last  he  heard  that  Darius 
was  encamped  in  a  plain  near  Gangamela  with 
an  enormous  host,  which  tradition  reports  num- 
bered 1,000,000  infantry  and  40,000  horse.  Octo- 
ber 1,  331,  the  armies  engaged.  At  certain  points 
the  Greeks  were  hard  pressed,  but  at  a  critical 
moment  Alexander  broke  the  Persian  centre, 
whereupon  Darius  fled  as  he  had  done  at  Issus; 
finally  the  Macedonians  won  at  every  point.  Da- 
rius was  pursued  to  .^rbela,  where  his  chariot 
and  weapons  were  found,  but  the  king  escaped  on 
horse  to  the  Median  highlands.  Babylon  opened 
its  gates  to  the  victor,  and  there  the  army  rested. 
Susa,  with  its  enormous  treasures,  soon  fell  into 
Alexander's  hands. 

It  was  of  great  importance  that  Persis  and  its 
capital  be  secured  at  once,  so  that  although  the 


season  was  mid-winter  Alexander  pressed  on  over 
the  Uxian  Pass.  He  stormed  the  almost  impreg- 
nable 'Persian  Gates,'  and  soon  was  at  Persepolis 
and  the  royal  palaces,  whose  ruins  still  give  some 
idea  of  their  magnificence.  No  less  than  120,000 
talents  were  found  in  the  treasuries,  together 
with  other  spoil.  At  Pasargadse  also  much  treas- 
ure was  taken.  About  four  months,  apparently 
from  January  to  April,  330,  were  spent  at  the 
ancient  palace  of  the  Achtemenian  kings.  During 
this  time  the  district  of  Caramania  yielded.  Then 
Alexander  started  in  pursuit  of  Darius,  who  he 
had  heard  was  at  Ecbatana  with  an  army ;  but  on 
reaching  the  city  he  found  that  Darius  had  fled 
eastward.  Alexander  soon  pressed  on,  but  after 
great  efforts  secured  only  the  dead  body  of  his 
enemy,  who  had  been  treacherously  slain  by  his 
followers.  One  of  the  murderers  had  fled  to 
Hyrcania  on  the  south  shore  of  the  Caspian,  and 
Alexander  felt  it  necessary  to  secure  this  district 
before  following  the  other  chief  assassin  into  re- 
moter Bactria.  The  Persians  who  had  retreated 
into  Hyrcania  yielded  when  Alexander  appeared, 
and  left  him  free  to  advance  into  northern  Areia, 
where  the  Persian  satrap  promptly  surrendered. 
It  ia  not  possible  here  to  give  m  detail  the  suc- 
cessive steps  of  Alexander's  new  advance ;  by  mid- 
summer, 328,  he  was  master  of  Drangiana,  Seis- 
tan,  Gedrosia,  and  Arachosia,  satrapies  corre- 
sponding roughly  to  modern  Afghanistan  and 
Baluchistan;  he  had  annexed  Bactria  and  Sogdi- 
ana  at  the  north,  and  had  fixed  the  limits  of  his 
conquests  in  this  direction  by  founding  Alexan- 
dria Eschate  (Khodjend)  near  the  pass  over  the 
Tian-shan  Mountains.  The  following  year  was 
spent  in  putting  down  uprisings  and  in  firmly 
establishing  his  power. 

Alexander  then  turned  to  the  conquest  of  India. 
He  came  back  to  Afghanistan  and  at  Nicsa 
(Kabul?)  prepared  for  the  new  campaign.  The 
advance  must  have  been  made  by  the  Khyber 
Pass.  The  winter  of  327-26  was  spent  in  subdu- 
ing the  hill-men  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  river- 
vallej's  along  the  western  base  of  the  Himalayas. 
In  the  spring  he  marched  to  the  Hydaspes,  receiv- 
ing the  submission  of  the  native  princes  on  the 
way.  At  the  river  he  was  opposed  by  King  Poms, 
but  by  stratagem  and  skill  the  Indian  monarch 
was  defeated.  Alexander  gave  him  back  his  king- 
dom much  increased,  thereby  securing  a  buffer 
State  on  his  own  borders,  for  apparently  he  in- 
tended the  Indus  to  be  the  eastern  boundary  of  his 
empire.  He  then  continued  to  the  southeast  un- 
til he  reached  the  river  Hyphasis.  Here  the 
Macedonians  refused  to  go  farther,  and  unwill- 
ingly Alexander  was  obliged  to  turn  back  when, 
as  he  thought,  he  was  near  the  end  of  the  world. 
He  returned  to  the  Hydaspes;  then  advanced 
southward,  subduing  the  tribes  of  the  lower  Pun- 
jab, and  finally  reached  the  Indian  Ocean  in  the 
early  summer  of  325.  Part  of  his  force  had  al- 
ready been  dispatched  to  reduce  a  revolt  in  Ara- 
chosia. Alexander  himself  started  in  early  au- 
tumn to  return  to  Babylon  across  the  desert  of 
Mekran,  while  his  fleet  was  to  find  a  seaway 
between  the  East  and  West.  For  two  months  he 
and  his  army  struggled  across  the  desert,  suffer- 
ing from  heat,  hunger,  and  thirst.  The  losses 
were  very  great,  so  that  only  a  portion  of  those 
who  started  reached  the  capital  of  Gedrosia.  Af- 
ter a  rest,  Alexander  pressed  on  to  Kirman,  where 
he  met  his  admiral,  who  in  spite  of  great  hard- 
ships had  made  the  voyage  from  India.    He  was 
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ordered  to  sail  along  the  Persian  Gulf  and  up  the 
river  Pasitigris  to  Susa,  whither  Alexander  pro- 
ceeded overland.  Upon  his  arrival  his  first  task 
was  the  correction  and  punishment  of  misrule  on 
the  part  of  his  satraps,  many  of  whom,  believing 
he  would  never  return,  had  oppressed  their  prov- 
inces and  had  planned  to  set  up  independent 
kingdoms.  When  the  abuses  had  been  corrected 
and  the  guilty  punished,  Alexander  set  about  the 
further  amalgamation  of  the  Greeks  and  Orien- 
tals. He  had  already  founded  Greek  cities  wher- 
ever he  had  been;  he  now  encouraged  intermar- 
riage and  set  the  example  himself  by  taking  to 
wife  Statira,  the  daughter  of  Darius.  He  bad 
already  married  Roxana  (q.v. ),  a  Bactrian  prin- 
cess. Many  of  his  officers  chose  Persian  consorts. 
Furthermore  he  planned  to  admit  Orientals  and 
Greeks  to  equality  in  military  ser^'ice,  and  estab- 
lished military  schools  in  the  various  provinces, 
much  against  his  veterans'  wishes. 

The  greater  part  of  the  year  324  was  spent  in  a 
survey  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  in  general  organ- 
ization at  Ectabana.  In  the  winter  Alexander 
returned  to  Babylon,  where  embassies  from  the 
remotest  West  came  to  seek  his  friendship.  But 
bis  mind  was  now  busy  with  plans  for  building 
up  a  g^eat  sea  trade  with  India  by  way  of  the 
Bed  S^,  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Babylon  was  to  become  a  great  seaport.  With 
these  things  in  view  he  planned  a  naval  expedi- 
tion to  circumnavigate  and  conquer  Arabia.  Be- 
fore this  could  start,  Alexander  fell  ill  of  a  fever 
following  a  carouse,  and  in  twelve  days  he  lay 
deed   (June,  323). 

The  rapidity  and  brilliancy  of  Alexander's 
military  operations  have  generally  obscured  his 
preSminent  qualities  as  a  statesman.  He  inher- 
ited from  his  father  the  concept  of  a  great  empire, 
and  he  had  the  genius  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a 
unified  realm  surpassing  the  dreams  of  Philip. 
Throughout  the  course  of  his  conquest  he  organ- 
ized the  rule  of  his  satrapies  so  that  the  power 
was  divided  and  revolt  made  difficult.  Seeing 
that  the  ruler  of  the  vast  realm  which  he  was 
conquering  should  adopt  much  of  the  native  cus- 
tom, he  assumed  not  a  little  Oriental  state,  which 
undoubtedly  strengthened  his  position  in  spite  of 
the  disapproval  it  aroused  among  his  Greek  fol- 
lowers ;  and  he  took  many  wise  measures  to  amal- 
gamate the  East  and  West.  His  plans  for  trade 
development  would  have  had  great  effect  on  social 
and  economic  conditions  if  he  could  have  carried 
them  out.  The  unified  empire  which  he  had  cre- 
ated was  soon  divided  among  many  Macedonian 
rulers.  Yet  all  the  results  of  his  work  were  not 
lost.  The  small  Hellenic  State  had  disappeared 
forever  with  its  narrow  exclusiveness,  and  a  more 
tolerant  attitude  was  maintained  by  the  Greek 
world  after  him.  The  Romans  entered  into  the 
fruit  of  his  conquests,  and  the  spread  of  Christi- 
anity in  the  East  was  made  the  easier  by  them. 

Consult:  Droysen,  Oeschichte  Alexanders  dea 
Orossen  (Gotha,  1898)  ;  Grote,  Eistory  of  Greece 
(New  York,  1853.56)  ;  Holm,  Oriechiache  Oe- 
achichte,  iii.  (Berlin,  1893) ;  B.  1.  Wheeler's  Life 
(New  York,  1900).   See  Alexander,  Legend  of. 

AIiEXAlTDEB.  The  name  of  eight  Popes. 
Alexaxdeb  I.,  Pope  about  109-117. — .4lexandeb 
11.  (Anselm,  Bishop  of  Lucca),  Pope  1061-73. 
He  was  one  of  those  raised  to  the  papal  see  by 
Hildebrand,  and  showed  the  latter's  zeal  in  abro- 
gating simony  and  clerical  marriages.  He  favored 


William  the  Conqueror's  invasion  of  England. 
Through  the  first  part  of  his  reign  there  was  an 
anti-pope,  Honorius  II. — Alexandeb  III.  (Roland 
of  Siena),  Pope  1169-81.  He  had  the  active 
opposition  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  I.,  who  set 
up  three  anti-popes  in  succession.  But  he  finally 
overcame  all  his  rivals  and  the  Emperor  himself. 
The  tragic  history  of  Thomas  &  Becket  comes  in 
his  pontificate,  and  he  forced  the  unwitting  cause 
of  the  murder,  Henry  II.  of  England,  to  do  pen- 
ance for  the  deed  and  to  restore  the  church  prop- 
erty which  he  had  confiscated.  His  works  are  in 
Migne,  Pat.  Lat.,  vol.  cc.  His  Summa  was  sep- 
arately edited  by  F.  Thaner  (Innsbruck,  1874). 
For  his  life,  consult  H.  F.  Renter  (Leipzig,  1860- 
64). — Alexandeb  IV.  (Rinaldo  de  Conti),  Pope 
1254-61.  He  had  a  controversy  with  the  Emperor 
Frederick  II.,  and  in  the  last  year  of  his  pontifi- 
cate the  Flagellants  appeared  in  Rome. — Alex- 
ANDEB  V.  (Pietro  Philargi),  Pope  1409-10.  He 
was  the  choice  of  the  Council  of  Pisa,  and  de- 
signed to  supersede  the  two  rival  claimants  to  the 
papal  succession.  But  his  rivals  would  not  retire, 
and  he  dismissed  the  council,  thus  really  making 
more  trouble.  He  conferred  upon  the  mendicant 
monks  the  right  to  hear  confession. — Alexandeb 
VI.  (Roderico  Lenzuoli  Borgia),  Pope  1492-1503 
(1431-1503).  The  most  celebrated  of  the.  eight 
Popes  of  this  name,  and  the  most  notorious  prince 
of  his  age.  He  was  a  native  of  Valencia  in  Spain. 
He  was  handsome  and  gallant,  and  his  early  life 
was  flagrantly  dissolute;  but  he  was  made  a  car- 
dinal at  the  age  of  twenty-five  by  his  uncle,  Calix- 
tus  III.,  and  on  the  death  of  Innocent  VIII.  as- 
cended the  papal  chair,  which  he  virtually  bought. 
The  long  absences  of  the  Popes  from  Italy  nad 
weakened  their  authority  and  curtailed  their  rev- 
enues, and,  as  a  compensation,  Alexander  endeav- 
ored to  break  up  the  power  of  the  Italian  princes 
and  appropriate  their  possessions  for  the  benefit 
of  his  own  children,  Giovanni,  Duke  of  Gandia, 
Cesare,  Duke  of  Valentinois,  and  Lucrezia,  the 
Duchess  of  Ferrara,  borne  him  by  a  mistress  with 
whom  he  lived  publicly  even  during  his  occupa- 
tion of  the  papal  seat.  To  gain  his  end  he  em- 
ployed the  favorite  weapons  of  the  princes  of  the 
Renaissance,  perjury,  poison,  and  the  dagger. 
Modern  research  discredits  the  tradition  of  his 
death  by  poison,  and  ascribes  it  to  a  fever.  "The 
most  memorable  events  of  his  pontificate  were  the 
burning  of  Savonarola  (q.v.)  the  partition  of  the 
New  World  between  Portugal  and  Spain,  and  the 
introduction  of  the  Index  Expurgatoriua  of  pro- 
hibited books.  Alexander  VI.  came  down  to  re- 
cent times  as  one  of  the  most  nefarious  men  in 
history,  laden  with  such  vices  and  crimes  as  mur- 
der, treason,  incest,  and  apostasy.  In  the  nine- 
teenth century,  however,  serious  attempts  were 
made,  if  not  to  rehabilitate  his  character,  at 
least  tp  mitigate  the  charges  brought  against 
him.  For  the  older  view  in  its  extremest  form,  see 
the  Diarium  of  Burchard,  master  of  ceremonies 
to  Alexander  VI.  (Paris,  1883),  and  Gordon, 
Alexander  VI.  and  His  Son  (London,  1729).  For 
a  more  charitable  estimate,  see  Roscoe's  Life  and 
Pontificate  of  Leo  X.  (London,  1805),  and  for  a 
well  sustained  apology,  Leonetti.  Papa  Aleasan- 
dro  VI.  (Bologna.  1880)  ;  Gregorovius,  History 
of  Rome  in  the  Middle  Ages  (vols.  vi.  and  vii., 
Eng.  translation,  London,  1900),  while  inclining 
to  the  generally  accepted  opinions,  deprives  Alex- 
ander of  the  qualities  of  sagacity  and  fearlessness 
which  no  one  else  denies  him,  and  depicts  him  as 
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the  weak  instrument  of  his  ambitious  son,  Cesare 
Borgia.  Other  biographies  are  by  F.  Kaiser  (Re- 
gensburg,  1878)  and  Clement  (Paris,  1882). — 
Alexandeb  VII.  .(Fabio  Chigi),  Pope  1655-67. 
He  confirmed  the  condemnation  of  Jansenism,  and 
had  the  satisfaction  of  receiving  the  Swedish 
Queen,  Christina,  the  daughter  of  Gustavug  Add- 
phus,  into  the  Catholic  Church.  Consult  his  life, 
by  S.  Pallavicini  (Prato,  1839). — Alexandeb 
VIII.  (Pietro  Ottoboni),  Pope  1689-91.  He  pub- 
lished  the  bull  "Inter  Multiplices"  against  Gslli- 
canism. 

ATiBXANPEB  I.  (t-326B.c.).  King  of  Epi- 
rus;  son  of  Neoptolemus  and  brother  of  Olym- 
pias,  the  mother  of  Alexander  the  Great.  He  was 
made  King  of  Epirus  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  and 
it  was  at  his  marriage  with  Philip's  daughter 
Cleopatra  (b.  c.  336)  that  Philip  was  assassi- 
nated. At  the  request  of  the  Tarentines,  Alexan- 
der went  to  Italy  ( 332 ) ,  to  aid  them  against  the 
Lucanians  and  Bruttii,  but,  after  considerable 
success,  was  slain  by  the  Lucanians  at  the  battle 
of  Pandosia,  in  Southern  Italy. 

ALEXANDEB  n.  ( T-c.242  B.C.).  King  of 
Epirus,  son  of  Pyrrhus  and  of  Lanassa,  daughter 
of  the  Sicilian  tyrant  Agathocles.  He  succeeded 
bis  father  in  B.C.  272.  To  avenge  the  death  of 
Pyrrhus,  slain  while  fighting  against  Antigonus 
Gonatus,  he  seized  Macedonia,  the  tatter's  king- 
dom. Soon  afterward,  however,  he  was  deprived 
of  both  Macedonia  and  his  own  dominions  by  De- 
metrius, son  of  Antigonus,  but  recovered  Epirus 
by  the  aid  of  the  Arcanians  (Just,  xxvi:  3; 
zxsviii:  1 ;  and  Plut.,  Pyrrh.  9). 

AXEXAirSEB  I.  (1857-1893).  Prince  of 
Bulgaria  from  1879  to  1886.  He  was  the  second 
son  of  Prince  Alexander  of  Hesse  by  a  morganatic 
marriage  with  Countess  Julia  of  Hauck.  He 
served  in  the  Russo-Turkish  War  of  1877-78  on 
the  staff  of  General  Gurko  and  in  the  personal 
suite  of  the  Czar.  After  the  erection  of  Bulgaria 
into  an  autonomous  principality,  he  was  elected 
hereditary  prince  April  29,  1879,  by  the  Bulgari- 
an Sobranje,  at  the  instance  of  Russia,  and  the 
choice  was  confirmed  by  those  powers  which  had 
partici]}ated  in  1878  in  the  Congress  of  Berlin. 
The  principality  was  organized  under  Russian 
infiuence,  but  at  once  developed  political  parties. 
Alexander  began  his  administration  with  a  Con- 
servative ministry,  seeking  to  maintain  a  good 
understanding  with  Russia  and  to  establish  an 
orderly  government.  He  then  tried  a  Nationalist 
ministry,  but  in  1881  dismissed  it,  convoked  the 
Sobranje,  and  secured  special  powers,  under 
which  he  appointed  a  Conservative  ministry, 
headed  by  two  Russian  generals,  Kaulbars  and 
Soboleff.  The  Conservative  party  was  but  a  small 
faction,  and  Alexander  now  allied  himself  with 
the  Nationalists,  who  were  enabled  to  assert 
themselves  more  and  more  against  the  Russian 
influence.  In  1885  Eastern  Rumelia  revolted 
against  its  governor-general,  sought  aid  from  Al- 
exander, who  assumed  the  title  of  Prince  of  the 
Two  Bulgarias,  and  accomplished  the  union  in 
spite  of  Russian  opposition,  securing  recognition 
as  governor  from  the  Porte.  This  brought  on  a 
war  with  Servia,  in  which  Bulgaria  triumphed. 
Prince  Alexander  conducting  his  army  with  cour- 
age and  skill.  In  the  night  of  August  20-21,  1886, 
a  conspiracy  headed  by  Zankoff,  and  inspired  by 
Russian  machinations,  forced  him  to  sign  his  ab- 
dication, and  he  was  kidnapped  and  taken  into 


Russian  territory.  Popular  indignation  in  Bul- 
garia procured  his  release,  but  on  September  7  he 
formally  abdicated,  believing  that  it  was  for  the 
good  of  the  country  in  view  of  Russian  opposition. 
He  had  shown  a  courage,  ability,  and  loyalty  to 
Bulgaria  such  as  had  hardly  been  expected.  He- 
died  on  his  estate  at  Gratz,  Ln  Styria. 

Consult:  Soboleff,  Der  erste  Fiirst  von  Bulga- 
rien  (Leipzig,  1886),  trans,  from  Russian;  Drau- 
dar.  Prince  Alexander  of  Battenberg  ( 1884) ;  A. 
Koch,  Alexander's  chaplain.  Prim  Alexander  v. 
Battenberg  (Darmstadt,  1887). 

ATiTiXATTDEIt  I.,  Pavlovitch  (1777-1825). 
Emperor  of  Russia  from  1801  to  1825.  He  was. 
bom  December  23  (12  Old  Style),  1777,  at  Saint 
Petersburg,  and  was  the  son  of  Paul  I.  and  Maria 
Feodorovna  (bom  Dorothea  of  WOrttemberg). 
The  violent  and  arbitrary  reign  of  Alexander's 
predecessor  produced  a  conspiracy  to  force  his 
abdication  in  favor  of  his  son.  The  Polish  prince, 
Adam  Czartoryski,  a  friend  of  Alexander,  who- 
gives  a  circumstantial  account  of  the  conspiracy, 
says  that  Alexander  was  privy  to  the  plan  of 
forced  abdication,  but  not  to  the  assassination. 
The  news  of  the  accession  of  Alexander  was  re- 
ceived, according  to  the  Russian  historian  Ka- 
ramsin,  as  "a  message  of  redemption."  Alexander 
had  been  educated  under  the  direction  of  his 
grandmother,  Catharine  II.,  by  eminent  instruc- 
tors, chief  among  whom  was  the  Swiss  Colonel 
Laharpe,  whose  ability  and  liberal  views  made  a 
strong  impression  upon  the  imaginative  character 
of  his  pupil.  His  education,  however,  was  still 
incomplete  when  broken  off  by  the  dismissal  of 
Laharpe,  on  account  of  his  sympathy  with  the 
French  Revolution.  Alexander  received  a  mili- 
tary training  which  was  equally  incomplete.  His 
defective  education,  his  experiences  in  the  courts 
of  his  great,  but  despotic  and  immoral  grand- 
mother and  of  his  half-insane  father  produced  a. 
curious  mingling  of  characteristics  and  tenden- 
cies. Czartoryski  speaks  of  the  frank  avowal 
made  to  him  in  1796  by  Alexander  of  his  sympa- 
thy with  republicanism  and  his  belief  that  heredi- 
tary power  was  unjust  and  absurd.  The  tragedy 
with  which  his  reign  began  also  made  its  impres- 
sion. 

He  began  his  reign  with  sweeping  reforms.  He- 
abolished  the  barbaric  and  excessive  punishments 
in  use  under  his  predecessors,  restrained  the  bru- 
tality of  the  police,  did  away  with  the  secret 
tribunal,  pardoned  many  of  his  father's  victims,, 
and  in  other  ways  reformed  the  laws  and  proced- 
ure. Restrictions  upon  literature,  art,  and  trade 
were  removed.  "I  would  not  place  myself  above 
the  law,  even  if  I  could,"  Alexander  wrote  to  the 
Princess  Galitzin,  "for  I  do  not  recognize  any 
legitimate  power  on  earth  that  does  not  emanate 
from  the  law.  .  .  .  The  law  should  be  the  same 
for  all."  He  was  aided  in  his  work  by  four  inti- 
mate friends,  young  men  of  liberal  views — Count 
Paul  Strogonoff,  Prince  Victor  Kotchubei,  Nicho- 
las Novossiltsoff,  and  Prince  Adam  Czartoryski. 
These  Alexander  called  his  "committee  of  public 
safety."  They  deliberated  the  duties  and  the  lim- 
itations of  the  imperial  power — a  new  question  in 
Russia,  and  not  much  considered  since  that  time. 
In  1801  the  Senate  was  made  the  supreme  hi|!;h 
court,  its  ukases  to  be  subject  only  to  the  imperial 
veto.  The  first  move  of  the  Senate  in  opposition 
to  the  Emperor,  however,  met  with  a  sharp  re- 
buke, and  Czartoryski  well  explains  the  attitude- 
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of  Alexander:  "The  Emperor  liked  the  forms  of 
liberty  as  we  like  spectacles.  ...  He  would  have 
willingly  consented  that  the  whole  world  should 
be  free  on  condition  that  the  whole  world  should 
submit  voluntarily  to  his  single  will."  The  Rus- 
sian Senate,  in  which  the  idle  nobility  were 
shelved,  was  not  the  body  with  which  to  experi- 
ment in  parliamentary  government.  Alexander 
and  his  associates  discussed  the  emancipation  of 
the  serfs;  but  the  time  seemed  hardly  ripe  for 
that  measure.  An  imperial  ukase  of  March  3, 
1804,  attempted  to  ameliorate  their  condition. 

The  real  administrative  achievement  of  Alex- 
ander was  the  creation  by  the  ukase  of  September 
8,  1802,  of  the  ministries,  eight  in  number:  Inte- 
rior and  Police,  Finance,  Justice,  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Commerce,  Foreign  Affairs,  Marine,  and 
War.  This  was  a  marked  step  toward  an  orderly 
government  from  the  semi-Asiatic  methods  by 
which  the  growing  Empire  had  been  managed. 
Each  department  was  in  charge  of  a  minister  and 
an  adjunct.  Progress  was  made  toward  a  codifi- 
cation of  the  laws.  The  privilege  hitherto  held  by 
the  nobles  only,  that  their  patrimonial  estate 
should  not  be  confiscated  as  a  punishment,  was 
made  the  common  right  of  all  subjects.  An  im- 
perial bank  was  instituted,  Odessa  was  made  a 
free  port,  the  laws  regarding  debt  and  mortgages 
were  amended,  and  by  the  ukase  of  1818  peasants 
were  permitted  to  carry  on  manufactures.  Alex- 
ander sent  expeditions  around  the  world,  and 
made  treaties  with  the  United  States,  Spain, 
Brazil,  and  Turkey.  Settlements  were  established 
on  the  northwestern  coast  of  America,  but  the 
enunciation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  1823 
checked  the  Russian  advance  in  the  last  direction. 
The  new  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  meant 
much  for  the  Empire.  There  bad  been  but  three 
universities  in  Russia — ^Moscow,  Vilna,  and  Dor- 
pat  These  were  strengthened,  and  three  others 
were  foimded  at  St.  Petersburg,  Kharkov,  and 
Kazan.  Literary  and  scientific  bodies  were  estab- 
lished or  encouraged,  and  the  reign  became  noted 
for  the  aid  lent  to  the  sciences  and  arts  by  the 
Emperor  and  the  wealthy  nobility. 

The  foreign  policy  of  Alexander  was  marked, 
like  his  internal  policy,  by  plans  outrunning  per- 
formance. He  at  first  stood  as  an  advocate  of 
peace.  He  endeavored  to  obtain  from  Napoleon 
just  compensation  for  the  Oerman  States;  but, 
becoming  convinced  of  Napoleon's  bad  faith,  he 
joined  the  coalition  of  1805.  He  was  the  ally  of 
Prussia  against  Napoleon  in  the  campaign  of 
1806,  carrying  on  wars  at  the  same  time  with 
Persia  and  Turkey.  His  forces  fought  an  inde- 
cisive battle  at  Eylau  in  February,  1807,  and  were 
totally  defeated  at  Friedland  in  the  following 
June.  In  July,  1807,  Alexander  signed  the  Treaty 
of  Tilsit,  in  which  he  left  Prussia  to  her 
fate.  Dazzled  by  the  genius  of  Napoleon  and  by 
his  scheme  for  the  division  of  the  world  into  an 
Eastern  and  a  Western  Empire,  Alexander  joined 
the  Continental  System  (q.v.),  declared  war  on 
England  (1808),  and  wrested  Finland  from  Swe- 
den. At  Erfurt  in  the  autumn  of  1808  the  two 
emperors  met  with  great  pomp,  but  the  ill-assort- 
ed alliance  soon  lost  force.  The  pressure  of  the 
Continental  System  on  the  materia]  resources  of 
Russia,  the  growth  of  the  Napoleonic  despotism, 
the  existence  and  aggrandizement  of  the  Duchy  of 
Warsaw,  were  utterly  opposed  to  Alexander's 
theories  and  to  his  sense  of  sound  Russian  policy. 
At  length  in  1812  a  rupture  ensued,  and  Napo- 


leon's Grand  Army  entered  Russia,  only  to  be  de- 
stroyed  in  the  retreat  from  Moscow.  Alexander 
threw  himself  into  the  struggle  of  Europe  against 
the  French  Emperor,  and  raised  an  army  of 
nearly  900,000  men.  He  took  part  personally  in 
the  campaigns,  and  was  prominent  in  the  nego- 
tiations at  Vienna. 

At  Paris,  in  1814,  Alexander,  who  by  natur» 
had  always  been  inclined  toward  religious  mysti- 
cism, fell  under  the  influence  of  Madame  KrU- 
dener  (q.v.) .  It  was  under  this  influence  that  he 
instituted  the  Holy  Alliance  (q.v.),  the  declared 
object  of  which  was  to  make  the  principles  of 
Christianity  recognized  in  the  political  arrange- 
ments of  the  world,  but  which  became  through 
Mettemich  a  mere  means  for  the  regstablishment 
of  political  absolutism.  The  latter  part  of  Alex- 
ander's reign  presents  a  strong  contrast  to  the 
earlier.  The  ardent  young  reformer  was  drawn 
into  a  reactionary  course.  He  concurred  in  the 
Austrian  policy  of  Mettemich,  and  by  repressing 
insurrection  in  Europe  assisted  in  crushing  the 
political  progress  of  the  nations.  The  spread  of 
education  ond  liberal  ideas,  and  the  disorder  of 
the  finances,  due  to  Russia's  active  part  in  the 
Napoleonic  wars,  aroused  popular  discontent, 
which  was  put  down  by  the  censorship  and  police 
espionage.  Alexander  became  morbid  and  embit- 
tered, and  sought  relief  alternately  in  dissipation 
and  in  religious  mysticism.  Personal  exposure 
during  the  inundation  of  St.  Petersburg  in  1824 
undermined  his  health;  the  death  of  a  favorite 
daughter  and  the  discovery  of  a  Russo-Polish 
conspiracy  against  the  House  of  Romanoff  aggra- 
vated his  illness.  With  the  Empress  he  sought 
rest  in  the  Crimea,  but  was  seized  by  an  iUness  on 
the  journey,  and  died  at  Taganrog,  December  1 
(November  19,  Old  Style),  1825. 

BiBUOOBAFHT.  Schnitzler,  Bistoire  intime  de 
la  Russie  sous  les  empereurs  Alexandre  I.  et  Nic- 
olas I.  (Paris,  1847) ;  Bopdanovitch,  History  of 
the  Reign  of  Aleminder  /.,  in  Russian  (St.  Peters- 
burg, 1869-71),  the  first  four  volumes  of  which 
are  translated  into  French;  Rabbe,  Bistoire 
d' Alexandre  I.  (Paris,  1826)  ;  Countess  Choiseul- 
Gtouffler,  M4moires  historiques  sur  I'empereur 
Alexandre  et  la  cour  de  Russie  (Paris,  1829), 
English  translation  by  Patterson,  Bistorieal  Me- 
motrs  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  I.  and  the  Court 
of  Russia  (Chicago,  1000)  ;  C.  Joyneville  Alexan- 
der J.:  Bis  Life  and  Times  (London,  1875); 
Mazade,  M4moires  du  prince  Adam  Ozartoryski 
et  sa  eorrespondance  avec  I'empereur  Alexandre 
I.  (Paris,  1887)  ;  Vandal,  NapoUon  et  Alexandre 
I.,  I'alliance  russe  sous  le  premier  empire  ( Paris, 
1800-96)  ;  and  Bemhardi,  Oeschichte  Russlands 
und  der  europSischen  Politik  1814-1831  (Leipzig, 
1863-77). 

AIiEZANDEB  H.,  Nikoi^yetitch  (1818- 
81).  Emperor  of  Russia  from  1855  to  1881,  son 
of  Nicholas  I.  He  was  bom  April  29,  1818,  and 
received  a  thorough  education  and  military  train- 
ing. He  traveled  in  Germany,  and  in  1841  mar- 
ried Princess  Maria  of  Hesse-Darmstadt.  He 
also  journeyed  through  Russia,  Siberia,  and  the 
Caucasus,  and  took  a  creditable  part  in  the  cam- 
paigns against  the  Tcherkesaea.  On  succeeding 
to  the  throne  during  the  Crimean  War  (March  2, 
1855),  he  assured  the  foreign  ambassadors  that 
he  would  adhere  to  the  policy  of  his  uncle  (Alex- 
ander I.)  and  his  father,  but  his  desire  was  for  an 
honorable  peace.    In  March,  1856,  he  was  corn- 
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pelled  to  sign  the  humiliating  Treaty  of  Paris. 
Alexander  had  not  been  in  sympathy  with  the 
reactionary  course  of  his  father.  While  not  a 
liberal,  or  an  idealist  like  the  first  Alexander, 
he  represented  the  intelligent  thought  of  Russia, 
and  believed  that  a  transformation  was  needed  to 
place  it  in  the  first  rank  among  nations.  He  soon 
announced  his  intention  to  promote  reforms,  and 
he  was  encouraged  in  this  by  the  shock  which  the 
Crimean  War  had  given  to  the  old  corrupt  oflS- 
cialism  of  the  Empire.  Two  reform  parties  arose, 
one  a  liberal  constitutional  party,  having  its  cen- 
tre at  St.  Petersburg,  the  other  an  old  Russian 
nationalist  party,  centring  at  Moscow.  They  were 
united  only  in  enmity  to  the  bureaucracy.  In  re- 
sponse to  their  wishes  and  his  own  convictions, 
Alexander  relaxed  the  censorship  of  the  press, 
permitted  travel,  exercised  a  close  control  over 
officials,  recalled  many  who  had  been  exiled  to 
Siberia  during  the  previous  reign,  extended  edu- 
cation, and  without  instituting  radical  changes 
in  the  machinery  of  the  government  greatly  wid- 
ened the  liberty  of  his  subjects. 

The  greatest  of  his  administrative  achieve- 
ments was  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs.  With 
this,  of  necessity,  went  a  reform  in  the  system  of 
land  tenure.  Nearly  all  of  Russia  was  held  in 
large  estates,  worked  by  serfs  who  were  nominally 
attached  to  the  land,  but  were  in  fact  almost  as 
much  at  the  disposal  of  their  masters  as  if  they 
had  been  slaves.  Nine-tenths  of  the  arable  land 
of  Russia  was  thus  held  by  the  imperial  family 
and  about  100,000  noble  families.  Naturally,  the 
landed  nobility  obstructed  the  Czar's  reform ;  but 
he  pressed  his  point  in  one  province  after  another, 
and  had  a  plan  for  emancipation  prepared.  Be- 
ginning in  1858  by  freeing  the  serfs  on  the  estates 
of  the  imperial  family,  the  Czar  completed  the 
emancipation  by  the  ukase  of  March  3  ( February 
19  Old  Style) ,  1861.  Serfs  who  had  been  domestic 
servants,  not  attached  to  the  land,  became  free 
without  right  to  property.  Those  who  had  been 
attached  to  the  land  were  enabled  by  a  State  loan, 
payable  six  per  cent,  annually  for  forty-nine 
years,  to  purchase  the  interest  of  the  former  land- 
lords in  a  certain  share  of  the  land.  The  freedmen 
thus  became  peasant  proprietors,  the  land  being 
held  by  the  mira,  or  village  communities,  which 
could  assign  it  to  the  members.  Police  authority 
was  put  in  the  hands  of  the  communal  assemblies, 
and  larger  powers  of  taxation,  administration, 
and  police  were  vested  in  district  and  provincial 
councils.  If  the  economic  results  of  this  arrange- 
ment have  been  slow  in  development,  and  not 
altogether  satisfactory,  the  social  transformation 
efl'ected  by  the  emancipation  of  23,000,000  people 
was  great  and  immediate.  In  carrying  out  his 
plan,  Alexander  was  assisted  by  Nicholas  Miliu- 
tin.  The  Emperor  also  established  a  regular  sys- 
tem of  courts.  Public  schools  were  founded  after 
the  model  of  Western  Europe,  and  scientific 
schools  were  erected  in  addition  to  those  devoted 
to  the  regular  classical  training.  The  army, 
which  in  the  Crimean  War  had  so  disappointed 
Nicholas  I.,  was  reorganized  on  the  Prussian 
plan.  While  Alexander  went  thus  far  with  the 
liberals,  the  Pan-Slavism  of  the  Nationalists 
found  equal  sympathy  with  him.  He  said  to  the 
Polish  deputies:  "Embrace  the  union  with  Russia 
and  abandon  all  thoughts  of  independence,  now 
and  for  evermore  impossible.  All  that  my  father 
did  was  rightly  done.  My  reign  shall  be  a  con- 
tinuation of  his."     The  Polish  national  move- 


ment, culminating  in  the  insurrection  of  1863, 
was  severely  repressed,  and  a  relentless  process 
of  Russification  was  instituted  under  Michael 
Muravieff.  Since  that  time  Poland  has  been  un- 
der what  is  practically  martial  law.  After  1863 
there  was  a  gradual  return  to  absolutism  in  Rus- 
sia, and  many  of  the  liberties  that  had  been 
granted  were  withdrawn  or  modified,  the  Czar 
falling  more  under  the  influence  of  the  conserva- 
tive Nationalist  party,  led  by  Katkoff,  the  Mos- 
cow editor.  For  a  few  years  the  lil>erals  contented 
themselves  with  criticism  of  the  conservative 
position  and  legal  attempts  to  restore  their  influ- 
ence. Then  began  the  revolutionary  movement, 
which  finally  developed  in  the  hands  of  a  few  vio- 
lent spirits  into  terrorism  after  1875.  (See  Ni- 
hilism.) The  socialism  of  Marx  and  Proudhon 
had  by  this  time  been  brought  in  from  Westerp 
Europe. 

Between  1868  and  1881,  the  armies  of  Alexan- 
der were  advancing  the  Russian  frontiers  in  Cen- 
tral Asia.  In  1868  Samarkand  was  occupied;  in 
1873  the  Khan  of  Khiva  was  reduced  to  vassal- 
age; in  1876  Khokand  was  annexed;  and  in  1881, 
just  before  the  assassination  of  the  Emperor, 
Geok-Tepe,  the  stronghold  of  the  Teke  Turko- 
mans, was  taken.  The  vigorous  policy  adopted 
after  1870  brought  on  a  war  with  Turkey  in  1877- 
78,  in  which  the  Russian  standards  were  carried 
almost  to  Constantinople.  This  war  appealed  to 
the  chivalric  spirit  of  Alexander,  who  wished  to 
be  known  as  the  Liberator  Czar,  because  it  was  in 
a  sense  a  crusade  in  behalf  of  the  oppressed 
Christian  peoples  of  the  Balkans.  The  hopes  of  a 
Russian  hegemony  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  en- 
tertained by  the  Pan-SIavists,  were  overthrown, 
however,  at  the  Congress  of  Berlin  (q.v.). 

The  existence  of  the  liberal  and  reactionarji 
parties  side  by  side  in  Russia  explains  some  of  the 
inconsistencies  in  Alexander's  character.  It  is 
because  of  these  opposing  influences,  both  patri- 
otic, that  progressive  and  oppressive  measures 
were  often  simultaneously  enacted.  Personally, 
Alexander  seems  to  have  tended  always  to  th« 
liberal  side,  although  somewhat  embittered  by 
the  spread  of  the  revolutionary  agitation.  His 
life,  during  the  years  1879-81,  was  never  safe 
from  the  conspiracies  of  the  extreme  revolution- 
ists, who  pursued  him  with  a  remarkable  persist- 
ence of  hatred.  After  the  terrible  explosion  of 
1880,  in  the  Winter  Palace,  Alexander  gave  Gen- 
eral Loris-Melikoff,  a  distinguished  officer  of  lib- 
eral tendencies,  an  extraordinary  dictatorial 
commission  for  six  months,  and  it  is  said  that 
under  Loris-MelikofTs  advice,  he  was  considering 
the  question  of  the  promulgation  of  a  constitution 
by  ukase  when  he  was  assassinated  in  Saint 
Petersburg  by  the  explosion  of  a  bomb  while  driv- 
ing from  the  parade  to  the  Winter  Palace  on 
Sunday,  March  13,  1881.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  son,  Alexander  III. 

Consult:  Haumant,  in  Lavisse  et  Rambaud, 
Hiatoire  ginirale,  vol.  xi.  (Paris,  1900)  ;  Car- 
donne,  L'etnpereur  Aleseandre  II.  (Paris,  1883) ; 
Oolovin,  Ruaaland  unter  Alexander  II.  (Leipzig, 
1870)  ;  Laferte  (pseudonym  of  the  Princess  Dol- 
gorouki),  Alexandre  II.,  Details  inidita  aur  aa 
vie  intime  et  sa  mort  (Basel,  1882). 

AT.F.XANDEB,  HI.,  Alexandbovttch  ( 1845- 
94).  Emperor  of  Russia  from  1881  to  1894.  He 
was  bom  March  10,  1845,  and  he  succeeded  his 
father,  March  13,  1881,  but  was  not  crowned  un- 
til May  27,  1883,  after  the  panic  caused  by  the 
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assassination  of  Alexander  II.  had  somewhat 
subsided.  Alexander  at  first  expressed  his  in- 
tention of  following  out  the  constitutional  re- 
forms of  Loris  Melikoff,  but  he  fell  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  leaders  of  the  old  Russian  Na- 
tionalist party,  Katkoff,  PobiedonostseiT,  and  Ig- 
natieff,  and  restored  the  autocratic  system  of 
Nicholas  so  far  as  internal  affairs  were  con- 
cerned. He  pursued  a  stern  policy  of  repression 
with  regard  to  the  political  agitation  which  had 
caused  the  violent  death  of  his  father.  The  Ter- 
rorists were  practically  suppressed,  a  rigid  cen- 
sorship was  rei^stabliahed,  education  was  restrict- 
ed, and  dissenting  religions  were  persecuted. 
Among  the  sects  that  were  persecuted  were  the 
Jews;  and  as  a  result  of  the  persecution  great 
numbers  of  them  emigrated  from  the  country, 
chiefly  to  the  United  States  and  South  Africa. 
The  *policy  of  the  Russiflcation  of  the  non- 
Russian  provinces,  begun  by  Nicholas  I.  and  dis- 
continued for  a  time  by  Alexander  II.,  was  re- 
sumed with  new  vigor.  The  finances  of  the  Em- 
pire were  well  managed.  The  revenue  was 
largely  increased,  and  a  protective  tariff  was  used 
as  a  part  of  the  system  to  strengthen  Russian 
nationality. 

In  his  foreign  policy  Alexander  did  not  follow 
the  example  of  Nicholas.  His  influence  was  di- 
rected toward  the  preservation  of  peace.  Russia 
and  France  were  drawn  into  closer  and  closer 
connection  in  opposition  to  the  Triple  Alliance 
of  Ctermany,  Austria,  and  Italy.  Alexander  con- 
tinued the  policy  of  interference  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Balkan  States,  especially  Bulgaria,  bitterly 
resenting  that  spirit  of  nationalism  which  his 
father  had  regarded  as  ingratitude  toward  Rus- 
sia. He  endeavored,  not  very  successfully,  to 
counteract  Austrian  influence  among  the  Balkan 
peoples.  In  Asia  he  continued  to  round  out  the 
frontier  and  strengthen  Russia's  hold  on  its 
provinces.  Several  attempts  were  made  to  assas- 
sinate him,  but  they  lacked  the  completeness  of 
preparation  and  the  venomous  persistence  which 
had  pursued  his  father.  Alexander  married 
Dagmar  (re-baptized  into  the  Greek  Church  as 
Maria  Feodorovna),  daughter  of  Christian  IX. 
of  Denmark,  November  9,  1863.  He  died  Novem- 
ber 1,  1894.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Nich- 
olas II. 

Consult:  Andrews,  Historical  Development  of 
Modem  Europe,  Volume  II.  (New  York,  1898)  ; 
Seignohos,  Political  History  of  Modem  Europe 
(New  York,  1900);  Samson  -  Himmelstierna, 
Russland  unter  Alexander  III.  mit  Rickblicken 
auf  die  jUngste  Vergangenheit  (Leipzig,  1891), 
translated  by  Morrison,  Russia  under  Alexander 
III.  and  in  the  Preceding  Period  (New  York, 
1893)  ;  Lowe,  C,  Alex<inder  III.  of  Russia  (Lon- 
don, 1895).  This  reign  has  claimed  very  little 
special  attention  from  historians. 

ALEXAKBEB  I.  (c.  1078-1124).  King  of 
Scotland,  the  fourth  son  of  Malcolm  Canmore. 
He  succeeded  his  brother  Edgar,  in  1107,  but  he 
ruled  over  only  the  old  kingdom  of  Scotland, 
north  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde,  Cumbria  having 
been  made  practically  an  independent  principal- 
ity by  Edgar  on  his  deathbed.  Alexander  was 
called  "the  Fierce,"  as  a  result  of  his  campaign 
against  some  northern  clans  who  had  rebelled  be- 
cause of  their  aversion  to  the  introduction  of 
English  customs.  Alexander  was  naturally  in- 
clined to  follow  English  ways,  for  his  mother  was 
Margaret,  grandniece  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
his  wife  a  natural  daughter  of  Henry  I.  of  Eng- 


land, and  he  himself  had  been  educated  in  Eng- 
land. During  his  reign  there  was  peace  between 
England  and  Scotland.  Yet  he  worked  earnestly 
for  the  independence  of  Scotland,  and  especially 
to  free  the  Scottish  Church  from  its  subjection 
to  either  York  or  Canterbury.  He  bestowed  great 
gifts  on  the  Church,  and  founded  several  monas- 
teries, including  the  abbeys  of  Scone  and  Inch- 
colm.  He  died  April  27,  1124,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother  David. 

AIiEZAUDEB  H.  (1198-1249).  King  of 
Scotland.  He  succeeded  his  father,  William  the 
Lion,  in  1214.  He  early  displayed  that  wisdom 
and  strength  of  character  by  which  he  won  the 
appellation  of  "the  Peaceful,"  and  in  virtue  of 
which  he  holds  so  high  a  place  in  history  among 
Scottish  kings.  In  1214  he  joined  the  English 
barons  who  had  combined  to  resist  the  tyranny 
of  King  John,  and  who  secured  the  Magna 
Charta.  This  drew  down  upon  him  and  his 
kingdom  the  papal  excommunication;  but  sub- 
sequently the  ban  was  removed,  and  the  liber- 
ties of  the  Scottish  Church  were  confirmed.  On 
the  accession  of  Henry  III.  to  the  English 
throne,  Alexander  brought  the  feuds  of  the  two 
nations  to  a  temporary  close  by  a  treaty  of 
peace  (1217),  and,  in  1221,  be  married  Henry's 
eldest  sister,  the  Princess  Joan.  The  alliance 
thus  established  was  broken  after  the  death, 
without  issue,  of  Queen  Joan  (1238),  and  the 
second  marriage  of  Alexander  with  the  daughter 
of  a  nobleman  of  France.  In  1244  Henry 
marched  against  Scotland  to  compel  Alexander's 
homage,  but  peace  was  concluded  without  an 
appeal  to  arms.  While  engaged  in  one  of  those 
warlike  expeditions  which  the  turbulence  of  his 
subjects  so  frequently  rendered  necessary,  Alex- 
ander died  of  fever  at  Kerrera,  a  small  island 
in  the  Bay  of  Oban. 

ATiEXANDEB  HI.  (1241-86).  King  of 
Scotland.  He  succeeded  his  father,  Alexander 
II.,  in  1249,  and  two  years  afterward  he  mar- 
ried the  Princess  Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of 
Henry  III.  of  England.  Alexander's  minority 
enabled  Henry  to  prosecute  successfully  for 
some  time  his  schemes  for  obtaining  entire  con- 
trol over  the  Scottish  kingdom ;  but  long  before 
he  reached  manhood,  Alexander  displayed  so 
much  energy  and  wisdom  as  to  give  assurance 
that  when  the  administration  of  affairs  should 
come  imder  his  personal  direction  it  would  be 
vain  to  think  of  reducing  him  to  submission. 
Very  shortly  after  he  had  come  of  age  his  ener- 
gies were  summoned  to  the  defense  of  his  king- 
dom against  the  formidable  invasion  of  Hakon, 
King  of  Norway  (1263),. who  claimed  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  Western  Isles.  In  attempting  a 
landing  at  Largs,  on  the  coast  of  Ayr,  the  Nor- 
wegian prince  sustained  a  total  defeat,  and 
Alexander,  as  the  result  of  this  important  vic- 
tory, secured  the  allegiance  both  of  the  Hebrides 
and  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  An  alliance  was  formed 
between  Scotland  and  Norway,  and  strengthened 
in  1281  by  the  marriage  of  Alexander's  only 
daughter,  Margaret,  to  Eric,  King  of  Norway. 
This  princess  died  in  1283,  leaving  an  infant 
daughter,  Margaret,  commonly  called  the  Maiden 
of  Norway,  whose  untimely  death,  on  her  way 
to  take  possession  of  her  throne,  was  the  occasion 
of  80  many  calamities  to  Scotland.  During  the 
concluding  years  of  Alexander's  reign  the  king- 
dom enjoyed  a  peace  and  prosperity  which  it  did 
not  taste  again  for  many  generations.    The  jus- 
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tice,  liberality,  and  wisdom  of  the  King  endeared 
his  memory  to  his  subjects,  while  the  misfor- 
tunes that  followed  his  death  heightened  the  na- 
tional sense  of  his  loss.  His  eldest  son,  Alexan- 
der, who  had  married  the  daughter  of  the  Count 
of  Flanders,  died  without  issue  in  1283.  Alexan- 
der contracted  a  second  marriage  in  1284  with 
Joleta,  daughter  of  the  Count  of  Dreux.  He 
was  killed  by  falling  from  a  precipice  in  1285. 

AXEXANDEIl  I.  (1876-1903).  King  of 
Servia.  The  son  of  King  Milan  and  Queen 
Natalie.  On  the  abdication  of  Milan,  in  1880, 
he  was  proclaimed  King,  under  a  regency.  In 
1893  he  assumed  personal  control  of  affairs,  and 
in  1895  promulgated  a  new  constitution.  In  July, 
1900,  he  married  Madame  Draga  Mashin,  a  widow 
much  older  than  himself.  He  and  his  consort 
were  assassinated,  June  11,  1903.    See  Sebvia. 

AT.TiXATfDEB,  Abraham  (1718-86).  An 
American  legislator.  He  was  born  in  North 
Carolina,  and  in  early  life  was  a  magistrate  of 
Mecklenburg  County,  which  he  represented  in 
the  Colonial  Legislature  until  1775.  In  this  year 
he  served  as  chairman  of  the  county  convention, 
which,  on  May  31,  passed  a  series  of  resolutions, 
later  distorted  into  the  famous  "Mecklenburg 
Declaration  of  Independence"  (q.v.). 

ALEXANPEB,  Archibald  (1772-1851).  An 
American  Presbyterian  clergyman.  He  was 
born  in  Augusta  (now  Rockbridge)  County,  Va. 
He  was  self-educated,  and  was  led  to  religious 
study  in  the  revival  of  1789.  He  was  licensed 
to  preach  in  I79I,  and  spent  several  years  as 
an  itinerant  missionary,  and  was  president  of 
Hampden-Sidney  College,  1796-1801.  In  1802 
he  married  the  daughter  of  Rev.  Dr.  Waddell, 
the  blind  preacher  whose  eloquence  was  eulogized 
by  William  Wirt.  He  was  pastor  of  Pine  Street 
Presbyterian  Church,  Philadelphia,  from  1807  to 
1812,  and  was  at  the  organization  of  the  theo- 
logical seminary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Princeton,  N.  J.  He  was  unanimously  chosen 
professor  of  theology,  the  position  which  he 
maintained  with  eminent  success  until  his  death 
there,  October  22,  1851.  His  best-known  work  ia 
A  Brief  Outline  of  the  Evidencet  of  the  Christian 
Religion  (Princeton,  1823), which  has  been  trans- 
lated into  many  languages  and  is  a  text-book 
in  colleges.  He  wrote  also  The  Canon  of  the  Old 
mnd  New  Testaments  Ascertained  (1826);  The 
Log  College  (1845),  and  Moral  Science,  which 
was  published  after  his  death  (1852).  Consult, 
for  his  life,  J.  W.  Alexander  (New  York,  1854). 

AIiEXANDEB,  Barton  Stone  (1819-78). 
An  American  soldier.  He  was  born  in  Ken- 
tucky. He  graduated  at  West  Point  and  entered 
the  engineer  corps  in  1842.  He  was  engaged  in 
engineering  work  from  1842  to  1859,  superin- 
tending the  construction  of  the  military  asylum 
at  Washington,  the  marine  hospital  at  Chel- 
sea, Mass.,  and  the  Minot  Ledge  lighthouse,  and 
in  1860  was  employed  in  the  construction  of 
defenses  around  Washington.  Subsequently  he 
served  with  gallantry  in  the  Manassas  campaign 
and  in  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  was  consulting 
engineer  on  the  staff  of  General  Sheridan 
(1864),  and  in  March,  1865,  was  brevetted 
brigadier-general.  In  1865-67,  he  was  in  charge 
of  public  works  in  Maine.  He  became  senior 
engineer,  with  the  rank  of  lientenant-colonel,  in 
1867,  and  he  was  a  member  of  the  Pacific  board 
of  engineers  for  fortifications  from  that  time 
until  his  death. 


ALEXANDEB,  Edward  Porter  (1835 — ). 
An  American  soldier  and  engineer.  He  was  bom 
at  Washington,  Ga.,  and  graduated  at  the  West 
Point  Military  Academy  in  1 867.  After  serving  as 
an  engineer  in  the  United  States  Army,  h« 
joined  the  Confederacy  in  1861,  and  advanced  to 
the  rank  of  chief  of  ordnance  and  chief  signal 
officer  in  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  ( 1861- 
62).  In  February,  1804,  he  was  commissioned 
brigadier-general.  He  was  also  chief  of  artillery 
in  General  Longstreet's  corps,  and  served  in  that 
capacity  in  the  battles  of  the  Wilderness  and 
Spottsylvania,  and  at  the  siege  of  Petersburg. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  and  engineering  at  the 
University  of  South  Carolina,  and  four  years 
afterward  began  his  career  as  general  manager 
and  president  of  various  Southern  railroads.  He 
was  a  government  director  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  from  1885  to  1887,  and  in  1901,  as  en- 
gineer arbitrator,  took  charge  of  the  boundary 
survey  between  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua. 

ALEZAITDEB,  Francis.  An  early  American 
portrait  painter  ( 1800-81 ) .  He  was  bom  in 
Windham  Co.,  Conn.,  and  studied  with  Alexander 
Robertson  in  New  York,  and  Gilbert  Stuart  at 
Boston,  in  which  city  he  practised  as  a  portrait 
painter.  After  having  studied  in  Italy  from  1831 
to  1833  he  returned  to  Boston.  He  was  of  a 
very  enterprising  character,  and  it  is  related  that 
when  Dickens  visited  American  in  1842,  he  ap- 
peared with  the  pilot  who  had  come  to  guide  the 
ship  into  the  harbor,  and  induced  the  novelist  to 
sit  to  him  for  a  portrait.  His  best  known 
portrait  is  that  of  Mrs.  Fletcher  Webster  in  the 
Boston  Museum.  His  art  resembles  that  of  the 
painters  of  the  middle  period  of  American  paint- 
ing, being  classic  in  line  and  glossy  in  color. 

ALEXAKDEB,  Geoboe  (1858—).  An  En^- 
lish  actor  and  manager,  whose  full  name  is 
George  Alexander  Gibb  Samson.  He  was  bom 
at  Reading,  June  19,  1858,  and  was  educated  at 
Clifton,  Stirling,  and  Edinburgh.  In  1881  he 
joined  Irving's  company  at  the  Lyceum,  where 
later  he  won  particular  successes  as  Faust  ( 1886) 
and  Macduff  (1888).  In  the  season  of  1884-85 
he  accompanied  Mr.  Irving  to  America.  Mr. 
Alexander  began  management  in  1890  at  the 
Avenue  Theatre,  but  took  the  St.  James  Theatre 
in  the  next  year.  He  presented  The  Idler  ( 189 1 ) , 
Lady  Windermere's  Fan  (1892),  The  Second  Mrs. 
Tanqueray  (1893),  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda 
(1896),  In  Days  of  Old  (1899),  and  Stephen 
Phillips's  Paolo  and  Francesoa  (1901),  beside* 
several  successful  Shakespearean  productions,  in- 
cluding As  You  Like  It  (1896),  and  Much  Ado 
About  Nothing  (1898). 

ALEXANDEB,  James  (1690-1756).  A  colo- 
nial lawyer.  He  was  bom  in  Scotland,  emigrated 
to  New  Jersey  in  1715,  practised  law,  and  was 
temporarily  disbarred  for  defending  John  Peter 
Zenger  (q.v.),  when  he  was  accused  of  sedition 
in  1733.  He  held  many  responsible  public  offices, 
and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  tiie  American 
Philosophical  Society.  He  was  the  father  of 
William  Alexander   (q.v.). 

ALEXANDEB,  Sir  James  Edward  (1803- 
85).  A  Scotch  officer,  traveler,  and  author.  He 
served  in  the  war  against  Burma  (1825),  and  in 
various  other  campaigns.  He  traveled  in  Per- 
sia and  South  America,  and  in  1836-37  conducted 
an  exploring  expedition  into  Africa.  He  was. 
appointed  general  in  1882.    His  works  include: 
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Traveh  Through  Russia  and  the  Crimea  (1830), 
Transatlantic  Sketches  (1833),  Expedition  of 
Discovery  into  the  Interior  of  Africa  (1838), 
L'Aeadie  (1849),  Incidents  of  the  Last  Maori 
War  (\mZ) ,  and  Bushfighting  (1873). 

AliEXANDEB,  James  Waddell  (1804-59). 
An  American  clergyman,  a  80n  of  Dr.  Archibald 
Alexander.  He  graduated  at  Princeton  College 
in  1820  and  afterward  was  a  tutor  there.  He  was 
installed  pastor  of  the  Presb^rian  church 
at  Charlotte  Court  House,  Va.,  m  1827,  and  of 
the  First  Church  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  in 
1829.  He  was  professor  of  Belles  Lettres  and 
Latin  in  Princeton  College,  1833  to  1844,  pas- 
tor of  the  Duane  Street  Church,  New  York,  1844 
to  1849,  and  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history. 
Church  government,  and  sacred  rhetoric  in 
Princeton  Seminary,  1849-51.  When  the  Duane 
Street  Church  in  New  York  was  reorganized  as 
the  Fifth  Avenue  Church,  he  again  became  its 
pastor  and  continued  to  be  imtil  his  death. 
Among  his  many  works  are  volumes  of  sermons: 
Plain  Words  to  a  Young  Communicant  (1854), 
The  American  Mechanic  and  Workingman  ( 1847, 
2  volumes ) ,  and  a  biography  of  his  father  ( 1854 ) . 

AT.ETANDEB,  John  Hesbt  (1812-67).  An 
American  scientist,  born  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  and 
educated  at  St.  Johns  College  there.  He  was 
connected  with  the  Maryland  geological  survey, 
and  did  much  toward  opening  the  coal  fields  of 
that  State.  He  published,  in  1840,  a  History  of 
the  Metallurgy  of  Iron.  He  was  active  in  estab- 
lishing a  uniform  standard  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures throughout  the  United  States,  and  published 
a  Universal  Dictionary  of  Weights  and  Measures 
(1850).  He  was  professor  of  physics  for  two 
years  in  St.  James  College,  Md.,  and  held  a  simi- 
lar position  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Consult :  Hilgard,  Biographical  Memoir  of  John 
B.  Alexander  (Washington,  1877);  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  Biographical  Memoirs 
Volume  I.  (Washington,  1866). 

ALEXATTDEB,  John  WHITlt.  (1856—). 
An  American  portrait  and  figure  painter  bom 
in  Allegheny  City,  Pa.  He  was  a  pupil  at  the 
Soyal  Academy  in  Mimich,  and  also  studied 
under  Frank  Du^Tneck,  with  whom  he  went  to 
Ital^.  His  works  include  the  portrait  of  Walt 
Whitman  (Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York), 
"The  Pot  of  Basil"  (Boston  Museum),  "In  the 
Caf«"  ( Philadelphia  Academy) ,  "La  Femme  Rose" 
(Carnegie  Gallery,  Pittsburg),  "The  Green  Bow" 
(Luxembourg,  Paris),  and  six  large  mural  deco- 
rations in  the  Congressional  Library,  Washing- 
ton. Later  works  are  'Autumn,'  the  "Glass  Bowl," 
"A  Rose,"  and  portraits  of  Rodin  (Cincinnati 
Museum ) ,  Mrs.  Clarence  Mackay,  and  his  mother. 
He  was  awarded  gold  medals  at  the  Paris  Exposi- 
tion (1000)  and  the  World's  Fair  at  St.  Louis 
(1903).  The  most  important  exhibition  of  his 
works  was  held  at  the  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn, 
in  1905.  It  is  the  decorative  quality  in  his  works 
which  first  arrests  attention.  Each  painting  rep- 
resents a  distinct  color  scheme.  In  his  portraits 
he  paints  only  essentials. 

ATiEXAKDEB,  Joseph  Addison  (1809-60). 
Eminent  American  biblical  scholar;  born  in 
Philadelphia;  a  son  of  Dr.  Archibald  Alexan- 
der. He  was  a  pupil  of  his  father,  graduated  at 
Princeton  College  in  1826,  was  adjunct  professor 
there  of  ancient  languages  and  literature  from 
1830   to    1833,   instructor,   associate   professor. 


and  professor  of  Oriental  and  biblical  lit- 
erature in  Princeton  Seminary  from  1833  to 
1850;  of  Church  history  and  government  from 
1851  to  1860,  of  New  Testament  literature  and 
biblical  Greek  in  1859  and  1860.  He  wrote  com- 
mentaries on  The  Psalms  (1850,  3  volumes); 
Isaiah  (1846-47,  2  volumes);  Matthew  (1860); 
Mark  (1858);  Acts  (1856);  all  drawn  largely 
from  Glerman  sources.  He  also  published  £fer- 
mona  (1860,  2  volumes).  Consult  his  Life  by 
H.  C.  Alexander  (New  York,  1869,  2  volumes). 

ATiEYANDEB,  Legend  of.  A  famous  but 
largely  fictitious  account  of  the  adventures  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  which  was  the  basis  of  many 
romantic  works  in  the  Middle  Ages.  It  origin- 
ated probably  at  Alexandria,  in  Egypt.  The  liis- 
torical  narrative  of  Callisthenes  (q.v.)  having 
been  lost,  there  appeared  about  200  a.d.  under  his 
name  (sometimes  referred  to  as  the  pseudo-Cal- 
listhenes)  a  Greek  story,  which  represented  Alex- 
ander as  really  the  son  of  Nectanebus,  the  last 
king  of  Egypt,  and  credited  him  with  a  fabulous 
series  of  exploits  in  connection  with  his  actual 
conquests.  This  was  translated  into  Latin  early 
in  the  fourth  century  by  Julius  Valerius.  His 
version  was  subsequently  abridged,  particularly 
in  the  account  called  Historia  de  Praeliis,  by 
Archbishop  Leo,  about  the  end  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury. About  the  twelfth  century,  the  period  of 
the  Chansons  de  geste  of  the  cycle  of  Charle- 
magne, several  French  poems  were  built  upon  the 
Alexander  Legend;  the  earliest  was  that  of  Al- 
beric  of  Besangon,  of  which  only  the  beginning  is 
extant;  the  best  known  is  the  great  Chanson 
d'Alexandre,  by  Lambert  li  Cors  and  Alexandre 
de  Bemay.  T^e  twelve-syllable  lines  in  which 
this  was  written  gave  its  name  to  the  Alexan- 
drine verse.  The  Alexander  of  the  Middle  Ages 
was  essentially  a  mediceval  knight.  He  became 
one  of  the  "nine  worthies,"  and  one  of  the  four 
'kings'  in  the  game  of  cards.  More  or  less 
original  versions  of  the  legend  appear  in  poems 
of  nearly  every  European  country,  and  even  ill 
the  Orient,  where  the  story  of  the  pseudo-Callis- 
thenes  was  rendered  into  Syrian  and  Armenian 
as  early  as  the  fifth  century.  Some  of  the  Slavic 
forms  of  the  tale  go  back  through  Byzantium 
to  this  Eastern  version.  Of  those  in  Western 
Europe,  most  notable  after  the  French  poems  are 
perhaps  those  in  German  by  Laraprecht,  who 
translated  that  of  Alberic,  and  by  Rudolph  of  Ho- 
henems,  of  the  thirteenth  century.  An  old  Eng- 
lish version  of  Julius  Valerius  is  the  poem  called 
King  Alisaunder.  Consult:  Paul  Meyer,  Alexan- 
dre le  Grand,  histoire  de  la  Ugende  d'Alexandre 
dans  les  pays  romains  (Paris,  1886) ;  Spiegel,  Die 
Alexandersage  bei  den  Orientalen  (Leipzig,  1851 ). 

ALEZAITpEB,  Mrs.    See  Hectob,  Annie. 

AIiEXAKDEB,  Samuel  (1859 — ).  An  Eng- 
lish philosopher  and  educator,  bom  at  Syd- 
ney, N.  S.  W.  He  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  Melbourne  and  at  Oxford ;  and  was  Fellow  of 
Lincoln  College  from  1882  to  1893.  In  1893  he 
was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  philosophy  in  Owens 
College  (Victoria  University).  In  addition  to 
frequent  important  contributions  to  the  Intema- 
■  tional  Journal  of  Ethics,  to  Jftnd,  and  other 
technical  periodicals,  he  has  written  Moral  Order 
and  Progress  (London,  1889). 

AIiEXANDEB,  Stephen  (1806-83).  An 
American  astronomer.  He  was  born  at  Schenec- 
tady, N.  Y.,  and  was  educated  at  Union  College 
and   Princeton  Theological   Seminary.     He  le- 
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mained  at  Princeton,  becoming  adjunct  professor 
of  mathematics  (1834-45),  professor  of  mathe- 
matics (1845-54),  and  professor  of  astronomy 
from  1840  until  his  retirement  in  1878  as  profes- 
sor emeritus.  During  a  part  of  this  time  he  was 
professor  of  natural  philosophy.  In  1860  he  was 
at  the  head  of  the  expedition  to  Labrador  to  ob- 
serve the  solar  eclipse  of  July  18.  He  was  the 
author  of  many  scientific  papers,  chiefly  astro- 
nomical, such  as  Physical  Phenomena  Attendant 
Upon  Solar  Eclipses  ( 1843) ,  Origin  of  the  Forms 
and  Present  Condition  of  Some  of  the  Clusters  of 
Stars  (1850),  and  Barmonies  in  the  Arrange- 
ment of  the  Solar  System.  He  also  wrote  on  the 
Fundamental  Principles  of  Mathematics. 

AIiEZAITDEB,  Sib  William,  Eabl  of  Stib- 
LINO  (c.  1568-1640).  A  Scottish  poet  and  states- 
man ;  bom  probably  at  Menstrie.  He  was  educated 
at  Glasgow  University,  traveled  on  the  Continent, 
was  tutor  to  the  young  Earl  of  Argyle,  and  so 
found  access  to  the  court  of  James  I.  He  wrote 
sonnets,  the  Four  Monarohick  Tragedies,  Elegy 
on  the  Death  of  Prince  Henry,  Doomsday,  and 
many  minor  poems.  In  1621  he  received  the  larg- 
est gift  ever  bestowed  on  a  subject,  viz.,  a  "gift 
and  grant"  of  Canada,  including  Nova  Scotia  and 
Newfoundland;  a  striking  expression  of  royal 
ignorance  of  geographical  limits  in  America. 
Charles  I.  confirmed  the  grant.  Alexander  was 
made  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland  in  1626, 
and  in  1630  was  created  a  peer  as  Lord  Alexan- 
der of  Tullibody  and  Viscount  Stirling,  and  was 
made  judge  of  the  Sessions  in  1631.  The  next 
year  he  built  the  Argyle  House,  still  one  of  the 
sights  of  Stirling.  In  1633  he  was  made  Earl  of 
Stirling  and  Viscount  of  Canada,  and  in  1639 
Earl  of  Dovan.  Consult  Poetical  Works,  with 
memoir  (Glasgow,  1870-73). 

ALEXAITSEB,  Wiluam  (1726-83).  An 
American  soldier,  generally  called  "Lord  Stir- 
ling." He  was  bom  in  New  York  City  and  was 
the  son  of  James  Alexander  (1690-1756),  a  colo- 
nial lawyer  and  attorney-general  of  New  York 
( 1721-23)  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  defense 
of  Zenger  (q.v.),  and  was  prominent  on  the  side 
of  the  colonists  in  the  early  disputes  with  the 
British  ministry.  He  served  in  the  French 
and  Indian  War,  first  as  commissary  and  then 
as  aide-de-camp  to  (General  Shirley:  but  went 
to  England  in  1756  to  defend  Shirley 
against  the  charge  of  neglect  of  duty  (see 
SiilBLET,  William),  and  to  urge  his  claim  be- 
fore the  House  of  Lords  to  the  earldom  of 
Stirling,  through  descent  from  Sir  William  Alex- 
ander, Earl  of  Stirling  (1580-1640).  This  claim 
was  not  allowed,  and  in  1761  he  returned  to 
America.  He  soon  became  surveyor-general  and 
a  member  of  the  Provincial  Council,  and  in  No- 
vember, 1775,  enlisted  as  colonel  in  a  New  Jersey 
regiment.  In  January,  1776,  he  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  and  on  August  27 
took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  battle  of  Long 
Island  (q.v.),  where  his  brigade  was  almost  an- 
nihilated and  he  himself  was  captured.  He  was 
exchanged  within  a  month,  became  a  major-gen- 
eral in  Febniary,  1777,  served  with  great  gal- 
lantry and  efliciency  in  the  battles  of  Brandy- 
wine,  Germantown,  and  Monmouth,  and  subse- 
quently was  in  command  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  until 
his  death.  He  was  well  educated,  was  an  enthu- 
siastic student  of  mathematics  and  astronomy, 
and  was  one  of  the  founders  and  first  governor 


of  King's  College  ( no w  Columbia  University ) .  H0 
published  a  pamphlet  entitled  The  Conduct  of 
Major-Qeneral  Shirley,  Briefly  Stated  (1766), 
and  An  Account  of  the  Cornet  of  June  and  July 
(1770).  Consult:  W.  A.  Duer,  Ufe  of  WiUiam^ 
Alexander,  Earl  of  Stirling,  in  the  collection  of 
the  New  Jersey  Historical  Society  for  1847,  and 
Charles  Rogers,  The  House  of  Alexander  (1877). 

ALEXANDEB^  William  (1824—).  Arch- 
bishop of  Armagh  and  primate  of  all  Ireland.  He 
was  born  at  Londonderry  and  was  educated  at 
Tunbridge  School  and  at  Exeter  and  Brasenose 
Colleges,  Oxford.  After  entering  holy  orders  he 
first  served  a  curacy  in  the  north  of  Ireland, 
and  later  became  chaplain  to  the  Marquis 
of  Abercom,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  He 
then  successively  occupied  the  positions  of 
Dean  of  Emiy  (1863)  and  Bishop  of  Derry  and 
Raphoe  ( 1867 ) .  In  1896  he  was  enthroned  as 
Archbishop  of  Armagh.  The  Bishop,  who  has  been 
select  preacher  before  the  Universities  of  Oxford 
(1870-72  and  1882),  Cambridge  (1872  and  1892) 
and  Dublin  ( 1879) ,  is  the  author  of  the  following 
important  works:  Witness,  of  the  Psalms  to 
Christ  (Bampton  Lectures,  1874,  third  edition), 
Verbum  Crucis  (fifth  edition).  Discourses  on 
Epistles  of  St.  John  (sixth  edition).  Commentar- 
ies on  Epistles  to  Colossians,  Thessalonianti,  Phile- 
mon (Speakers'  Commentaries,  Volumes  IV.,  V.). 

AXEXANDEB,  Wiixiam  Lindsay  (1808-84). 
A  Scotch  divine,  bom  in  Edinburgh.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Edinburgh  and  St.  Andrews,  became  pas- 
tor in  Edinburgh,  1835,  and  professor  of  theology 
in  the  Congregational  Theological  Hall  in  that 
city,  1864.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Company  of  the  Bible  Revision  Committee. 
His  publications  embrace.  The  Connection  and 
Harmony  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  (Lon- 
don, 1841;  second  edition,  1853);  The  Ancient 
British  Church  (1852;  edited  by  S.  G.  Green, 
1891)  ;  Christ  and  Christianity  (1864) ;  Life  of 
Ralph  Wardlaw,  D.D.  (Edinburgh,  1866)  ;  Labor 
and  Adventure  in  Northern  Europe  and  Russia 
(edited  by  J.  Paterson,  D.D.,  London,  1858)  ; 
A  Commentary  on  Deuteronomy  (1881),  and  one 
on  Zechariah  (1885),  edited  with  a  life;  Charles 
Ferme's  Analysis  on  Romans  and  A.  Melville's 
Commentary  on  Romans,  both  translated  from 
Latin  (Edinburgh,  1860)  ;  and  the  third  edition 
of  Kitto's  Biblical  Encyclopcedia  (1862-66,  3 
volumes),  translated,  Haevemick's  Introduction 
(1852),  and  part  of  Dorner's  Person  of  Christ 
( 1861) .  For  his  biography,  consult  J.  Ross  (Ed- 
inburgh,  1886). 

ALEXANDEB  .STO'LTTS  (Gk.  •A/J?avSpo{ 
6  AiruAOf,  Alexandras  ho  AitSlos).  A  Greek 
poet  of  the  third  century  B.C.  He  was  hprn  in 
^tolia,  but  lived  mainly  at  Alexandria,  where 
he  was  considered  one  of  the  seven  poets  of  the 
Alexandrian  tragic  pleiad.  He  also  wrote  short 
epics,  elegies,  and  epigrams,  of  which  fragments 
have  been  preserved.  These  fragments,  published 
in  Bergk's  Poet(B  Ijyrici,  attest  the  cultivated 
taste  of  the  writer,  and  prove  him  one  of  the  im- 
mediate predecessors  of  Callimachus.  See  Couat's 
La  pofsie  alexandrine  ( 1882) . 

ALEXAKDEB  ABCHIPELAOO.  A  group 
of  over  1100  islands  and  islets  off  the  west  coast 
of  Alaska.  United  States,  in  lat.  64"  40'  to  58° 
26'  N.  The  largest  are  Chichagof,  Baranof, 
Kupreanof,  Kuiu,  Admiralty,  and  Prince  of 
Wales.    The  town  of  Sitka  is  on  Baranof  Island. 
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AI.EZANDEII  BAO/AS.  A  man  of  lowly 
origin  whose  private  name  was  Balas  or  Baal, 
and  who  possessed  a  striking  resemblance  to 
Antiochus  V.,  Eupator,  and  was  therefore  pre- 
sented by  Attains  of  Pergamus  as  a  son  of 
Antiochus  IV.,  Epiphanes,  and  a  claimant  to  the 
Seleucid  throne.  He  was  successful  against 
Demetrius  Soter,  and  reigned  as  King  of  Syria 
from  154  to  145  B.C.  His  first  official  act  was 
to  appoint  Jonathan  the  Hasmonsean  as  high 
priest,  an  office  which  the  latter  publicly  assumed 
at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  153  b.c.  In  150  B.o. 
Alexander  married  Cleopatra,  daughter  of  Ptol- 
emy VII.,  Philometor,  and  on  that  occasion  con- 
ferred on  Jonathan  the  titles  of  military  and  civil 
governor.  In  147  b.c.  Apollonius,  Governor  of 
Coele-Syria,  took  up  arms  for  Demetrius  II.,  but 
was  defeated  by  Jonathan  at  Ashdod.  The  Has- 
moneeans  had  every  reason  to  be  pleased  with  Al- 
exander Balas.  But  he  was  an  incapable  and  cor- 
rupt ruler  and  hated  by  his  soldiers,  who  de- 
serted him  in  145  b.o.  He  fled  to  Abbie,  in  Ara- 
bia, and  was  there  assassinated. 

AIiEXANDES  COI/TTUN  (Russ.  AUksan- 
drovskaya  Kolonna).  A  monument  to  Alexander 
I.  of  Russia.    See  St.  Petebsbubq. 

AI.EZANDEB  FALLS.     See  Hat  Ritbb. 

ALEXANDER  JANN.a!nTS  (Lat.  form  of 
Heb.  rannat,  Jonathan)  (?-78b.c.).  King  of  the 
Jews  from  104  to  78  B.C.  He  was  warlike  and  en- 
ergetic, and  during  his  reign  extended  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  kingdom  toward  the  west  and  the 
south.  Defeated  by  Ptolemy  Lathynis  in  Galilee, 
he  formed  an  alliance  with  Cleopatra  of  Egypt, 
and  drove  the  invader  from  the  coiutry. 
Wars  with  the  Moabites,  the  Ammonites,  and 
the  Arabians  engaged  his  attention  till  the  day 
of  his  death.  Internally  his  reign  was  marked 
by  bitter  conflicts  between  the  Sadducees,  of 
which  party  the  King  was  the  head,  and  the  Phar- 
isees, who  comprised  the  vast  mass  of  the  people. 
It  is  estimated  that  50,000  people  perished  in  the 
civil  strife.  In  putting  down  a  revolt  at  Jerusa- 
lem he  slaughtered  6000  of  the  insurgents,  and 
in  the  year  86,  returning  triumphantly  from  ex- 
ile, where  he  had  been  driven  by  the  Pharisees, 
he  caused  800  rebels  to  be  crucified  in  his  pres- 
ence and  their  wives  and  children  to  be  butchered 
before  their  eyes.  Consult :  Josephus,  Antiquities 
of  the  Jev>»,  Book  xiii.  chaps.  12-15;  and  Jewish 
War,  Book  i.  c.  4. 

ALEXANDER  JOHN  I.  (1820-73).  Prince  of 
Rumania  from  1859  to  1866.  He  was  a  Molda- 
vian boyar,  by  name  John  Cuza,  who,  when  Mol- 
davia and  Wallachia  determined  to  form  a 
Rumanian  State,  was  elected  Prince  of  Ru- 
mania under  the  above  title  by  the  Assemblies. 
He  received  the  recognition  of  the  Sultan  in 
1861.  His  reign  was  arbitrary  and  unconstitu- 
tional, and  convinced  the  Rumanians  of  the  im- 
practicability of  having  as  sovereign  one  of  their 
own  number.  He  followed  the  example  of  Na- 
poleon III.  in  his  methods,  endeavoring  to  mask 
arbitrary  government  under  plebiscites  and  uni- 
versal suffrage.  He  became  exceedingly  unpop- 
ular, and  was  forced  to  abdicate  in  1866. 

ALEXANDER  KARAGEOROEVITCH, 
ka'rft-gft-Or'gft-vIch  (1806-85).  Prince  of  Servia, 
bom  at  Topola.  He  was  for  a  time  an  officer  in 
the  Russian  army,  and  was  chosen  prince  in  1842. 
Wholly  under  Austrian  influence,  he  angered  the 
National    party   by   his   neutrality   during   the 


Crimean  War,  and  in  1858  was  deposed.  He 
was  accused  of  conspiracy  in  the  murder  of  the 
Prince  Michael  (1868),  and  was  sentenced  to  an 
imprisonment  of  twenty  years  tn  contumaciam. 
The  few  reforms  accomplished  during  his  reign 
are  not  to  be  attributed  to  him. 

ALEXANDER  LAND.  A  land  area  in  the 
Antarctic  (lat.  68°  43'  S.,  long.  70°  to  75°  W.). 
discovered  by  Bellingshausen  in  1821. 

ALEXANDER  NEVSKI,  nSf'skd  (1220-63). 
A  Russian  hero  and  saint.  He  was  bom  at  Vlad- 
imir, the  son  of  Prince  Yaroslav  of  Novgorod. 
In  order  to  defend  the  coimtry,  which  was 
attacked  on  all  sides,  but  especially  by  the  Mon- 
gols, his  father  left  Novgorod,  intrasting  the 
government  to  his  sons,  Feodor  and  Alexander. 
Feodor  died  soon  after.  Alexander  vigorously  re- 
sisted the  enemy,  but  Russia  was  forced  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Mongol  dominion  in  1240  a.d.  Alex- 
ander now  fought  to  defend  the  western  frontier 
against  the  Danes,  the  Swedes,  and  the  Teutonic 
Knights.  He  received  the  surname  of  Nevski  from 
the  splendid  victory  over  the  Swedes,  which  he 
won  in  1240  on  the  Neva,  in  the  region  where 
St.  Petersburg  now  stands.  In  1242  on  the  ice 
of  Lake  Peipus  he  defeated  the  Livonian  Knights 
of  the  Sword,  who  had  been  instigated  by  the 
Pope  to  attack  the  Russian  heretics.  Upon 
the  death  of  his  father,  in  1246,  he  became 
Prince  of  Vladimir.  Pope  Innocent  IV.  made  a 
diplomatic  attempt  in  1251  to  reunite  the  Greek 
and  Roman  Churches,  since  his  military  scheme 
had  failed,  and  with  this  end  in  view  sent  an 
embassy  to  Alexander,  which,  however,  proved 
ineffectual.  To  the  end  of  his  life  Alexander  re- 
mained a  vassal  of  the  Tartars  or  Mongols. 
Thrice  he  had  to  renew  his  oath  of  fealty  to  the 
Asiatic  barbarians,  making  in  each  instance  a 
journey  to  their  camp.  He  died  November  14, 
1263,  on  his  return  from  the  last  of  these  jour- 
neys. The  gratitude  of  the  nation  perpetuated 
his  memory  in  popular  songs,  and  even  canonized 
him.  Peter  the  Great  honored  his  memory  in 
1723  by  building  a  magnificent  convent  on  the 
spot  where  he  had  fought  his  great  battle,  and 
in  1726  founded  the  knightly  order  of  St.  Alex- 
ander Nevski. 

ALEXANDER  OF  AFH'RODISIAS.  A 
Peripatetic  philosopher,  who  was  bom  at  Aphro- 
disias  in  Caria  and  lived  about  200  a.d.  He  was 
the  most  learned  and  intelligent  Greek  commen- 
tator of  Aristotle  (especially  on  the  metaphysics) 
and  was  known  as  "The  Exegetes,"  or  "The  Ex- 
pounder." His  works  were  early  translated  into 
Latin,  and  are  in  large  part  preserved.  He  also 
wrote  original  treatises,  the  most  important  of 
which  are  those  On  Fate  and  On  the  Soul.  At  the 
time  of  the  Renaissance,  a  philosophic  school 
which  adopted  Aristotle's  views  on  immortality 
was  named  after  him  "the  Alexandrist"  (q.v.). 

ALEXANDER  OF  HALES,  hSlz  (Lat. 
Alexander  Balentia)  (M245).  A  famous  Eng- 
lish theologian,  known  as  "the  Irrefragable  Doc- 
tor." He  was  bom  in  Hales,  Gloucestershire,  but 
had  attended  the  schools  of  Paris,  had  taken  the 
degree  of  doctor,  and  had  become  a  noted  profess- 
or of  philosophy  and  theology  there,  when 
(1222)  he  suddenly  entered  the  Order  of  the 
Franciscans  and  became  a  lecturer  among  them. 
He  resigned  in  1238,  and  died  as  a  simple  monk 
in  Paris,  1245.  His  chief  and  onl.v  authentic 
work  is  the  Bumma  Universce  TheologuB   (best 
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«dition,  Venice,  1576,  4  volumes),  written  at  the 
command  of  Pop«  Innocent  IV.,  and  enjoined  by 
his  successor,  Alexander  IV.,  to  be  used  by  all 
professors  and  students  of  theology  in  Christen- 
dom. Alexander  gave  the  doctrines  of  the  Church 
41  more  rigorously  syllogistic  form  than  they  had 
previously  had,  and  may  thus  be  considered  as 
■the  author  of  the  scholastic  theology.  Instead  of 
appealing  to  tradition  and  authority,  he  deduces 
with  great  subtlety,  from  assumed  premises,  the 
most  startling  doctrines  of  Catholicism,  especial- 
ly in  favor  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  papacy.  He 
refuses  any  toleration  to  heretics,  and  would  have 
them  deprived  of  all  property;  he  absolves  sub- 
jects from  all  obligation  to  obey  a  prince  who  is 
not  obedient  to  the  Church.  The  spiritual  power, 
which  blesses  and  consecrates  kings,  is,  by  that 
■very  fact,  above  all  temporal  powers,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  essential  dignity  of  its  nature.  It  has 
the  right  to  appoint  and  to  judge  these  powers, 
while  the  Pope  has  no  judge  but  God.  In  ecclesi- 
astical affairs,  also,  he  maintains  the  Pope's  au- 
thority to  be  full,  absolute,  and  superior  to  all 
laws  and  customs.  The  points  on  which  Alexan- 
■der  exercises  his  dialectics  are  sometimes  simply 
ludicrous;  as  when  he  discusses  the  question 
whether  a  mouse  that  should  nibble  a  consecrated 
■wafer  would  thereby  eat  the  body  of  Christ. 

ALEXANDEB  OF  THE  NORTH,  The. 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden.  Sometimes  so  called 
from  his  warlike  exploits. 

ALEXANDES  POL'YHIS^OB  (Gk.no^lvtir- 
Tup,  polyhistOr,  very  learned).  A  famous  his- 
torian of  the  first  century  B.C.,  who  was  a 
native  of  Cottyacum,  in  Phrygia,  but  was  edu- 
cated at  Miletus.  In  Sulla's  war  against  Mith- 
ridates  he  was  taken  captive  and  brought  to 
■Rome,  where  Cornelius  Lentulus  gave  him  his 
freedom.  Sulla  afterward  granted  him  Roman 
-citizenship.  Alexander  gained  the  surname  Poly- 
histor  because  of  the  great  number  of  his  his- 
torical works;  but  he  also  wrote  on  geography, 
^ammar,  science,  rhetoric,  and  philosophy.  All 
of  his  books  have  perished ;  but  they  were  ex- 
tensively quoted  by  Pliny  the  Elder,  Diogenes 
Laertius,  and  particularly  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria and  Eusebius.  These  excerpts  show  him  to 
bave  been  a  rather  poor  compiler  without  marked 
literary  ability  or  historical  judgment.  But  he 
was  evidently  a  great  reader,  and  he  perused  Jew- 
ish and  Samaritan  works  as  well  as  Greek  au- 
thors. Thus  the  world  is  indebted  to  Alexander 
for  all  extant  information  concerning  such  Jew- 
ish writers  as  Philo,  the  epic  poet;  £;;ekiel,  the 
tragedian ;  Eupolemus,  the  historian ;  Demetrius 
or  Artapanus,  the  chronicler;  Aristeas,  the  his- 
torian, and  such  Samaritan  writers  as  Theodotus 
and  Molon.  The  genuineness  of  these  fragments 
has  been  doubted  by  Ranch  and  Cruice;  but  the 
defense  by  MUller,  Freudenthal,  and  SchUrer  is 
-quite  convincing.  Alexander  refers  twice  to  the 
Bible,  and  gives  from  Berosus  the  story  of  the 
Deluge  and  possibly  also  the  legend  of  the  con- 
fusion of  tongues.  The  text  of  the  fragments  will 
be  found  in  Eusebius,  Pr<rparatio  Evangelica 
(London,  1842),  Clement,  Stromata,  i.,  21,  130 
(Oxford,  1869)  :  MUller.  Fragmenta,  iii.,  211  ff., 
and  translated  in  I.  R.  Cory's  Ancient  Fragments 
(London,  1876),  J.  Freudenthal,  Bellenistiache 
Btudien  (Breslau,  1875),  and  E.  SchUrer'a 
Ocschichte  des  jiidischen  Volkes,  iii.,  346  ff. 
(Leipzig,  1898),  discuss  excellently  the  question 
of  their  genuineness. 


ALEXAKDEB  SEVE'BUS  (c.  205-235).  Em- 
peror of  Rome  from  222  to  235  and  cousin,  adopted 
son,  and  successor  of  Elagabalus.  The  excellent  ed- 
ucation which  he  received  from  his  mother,  Julia 
Mammsa,  rendered  him  one  of  the  best  princes 
in  an  age  when  virtue  was  reckoned  more  dan- 
gerous than  vice  in  a  monarch.  He  sought  the 
society  of  the  learned;  Paulus  and  Ulpian  were 
his  counselors,  Plato  and  Cicero  were,  next  to 
Horace  and  Vergil,  his  favorite  authors.  Al- 
though a  pagan,  he  reverenced  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  and  often  quoted  that  saying: 
"Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you, 
do  ye  even  so  to  them."  Beloved  as  he  was  by 
the  citizens  on  account  of  his  equity,  he  soon  be- 
came an  object  of  hatred  to  the  unruly  Prsetorian 
Guards.  His  first  expedition,  against  Artaxerxes, 
King  of  Persia,  was  happily  terminated  by  a 
speedy  overthrow  of  the  enemy.  But  during  one 
which  he  undertook  against  the  Germans  on  the 
Rhine,  to  defend  the  frontiers  of  the  Empire  from 
their  incursions,  an  insurrection  broke  out 
among  his  troops,  headed  by  Maximinus,  in 
which  Alexander  was  murdered,  along  with  his 
mother,  not  far  from  Mainz.  The  grateful  peo- 
ple, however,  enrolled  him  among  the  gods. 
After  his  death,  military  despotism  obtained  the 
ascendency. 

AIiEXANDEB'S  FEAST,  ob  the  Power  of 

Music.  An  ode  written  by  John  VrjAen  for  St. 
Cecilia's  Day,  1697.  It  contains  a  number  of 
lines  now  familiar  from  quotation. 

AXEXANDEB,  The  Faphlagonian.  A  cele- 
brated impostor  of  the  early  part  of  the  sec- 
ond century  a.d.,  of  whom  Lucian  gives  a 
description.  He  was  born  at  Abonouteichos,  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  after  being  for  some  time  asso- 
ciated with  another  charlatan  named  Cocconas, 
of  Byzantium,  returned  to  his  native  place  and 
established  a  pretended  oracle  of  i£sculapius, 
whom  he  showed  in  the  form  of  a  serpent.  Here 
he  gained  great  reputation,  which  extended  even 
to  Italy.  He  was  especially  resorted  to  during 
the  plague  of  166  A..D. 

AIi'EXAlT'DBA,  Caroline  Marie  Chablottb 
LomsE  Julie  (1844 — ).  Queen  of  England.  She 
is  the  daughter  of  Christian  IX.,  King  of  Den- 
mark, and  was  born  at  Copenhagen,  December  1, 
1844.  She  was  married  to  Albert  Edward,  Prince 
of  Wales,  March  10,  1863,  and  has  had  three 
sons  (two  of  whom  have  since  died)  and  three 
daughters.  She  visited  Russia  at  the  time  of  the 
death  of  Alexander  III.,  and  has  also  made  sev- 
eral visits  to  Denmark.  She  is  interested  in 
many  benevolent  enterprises,  and  is  an  accom- 
plished musician,  holding  the  degree  of  honorary 
musical  doctor.  Upon  the  accession  of  Albert 
Edward  to  the  throne  ( 1901 ) ,  she  became  Queen 
of  England.    See  Edward  VII. 

ALEXANDBA,  Feodobovna.  Empress  of 
Russia.    See  Alexander  III. 

ALEXAin>BE,  ft'l&ks-ttn'drA,  Rabbi  Aaboit 
(c.  1766-1850).  A  German  chess-player,  born 
at  Hohenfeld,  Bavaria.  He  went  to  Strassburg 
in  1893  as  an  instructor  in  German,  and  subse- 
quently to  Paris  and  London.  He  published  an 
Encyclop^die  dea  tehees  (1837),  and  a  Collection 
de*  plus  &eaiu>  probUmes  d'icheca  (1846),  both 
still  valuable. 

ALEXANDBE  LE  GBAin),  ft'Mks'&N'dr'  le 
grfiN'.  The  name  of  a  tragedy  by  Racine,  pro- 
duced in  1665.     The  actress  who  played  Axiane 
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in  this  piece  was  the  cause  of  a  bitter  rivalry 
between  Racine  and  Molifere. 

Ali'EXANDSETTA,  or  ISKANDEBTTN, 
Is-kfin'de-rDSn'.  A  seaport  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in 
the  vilayet  of  Adana,  on  the  Gulf  of  Iskanderun, 
which  forms  the  extreme  northeast  nook  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  (Map:  Turkey  in  Asia,  G  4). 
It  is  surrounded  by  hills  in  a  very  picturesque 
locality.  The  harbor  is  naturally  one  of  the 
best  on  this  coast.  The  town  is  the  seat  of  an 
extensive  trade  in  silk  goods,  cloth,  and  some 
raw  products,  amounting  in  1905  to  $12,124,000 
for  imports  and  $6,967,000  for  exports.  Tlie  pop- 
ulation is  estimated  at  3000.  Alexandretta  is 
the  seat  of  a  United  States  vice-consul. 

ATiTrXTATTPBI,  ftaeks-an'drd.    See  Aucsait- 

DBI. 

AIi'BZAKa>BIA  (Ar.  Itkanderieh) .  A  city 
founded  by  Alexander  the  Great,  in  the  win- 
ter of  332  B.C.,  on  the  site  of  an  Egyptian 
town,  Rhacotis  (Map:  Africa,  G  1).  Tt  was 
situated  at  the  Canopic  mouth  of  the  Nile,  on 
the  low  ridge  separating  Lake  JIareotis  from  the 
Mediterranean,  and  was  laid  out  by  the  architect 
Dinocrates  of  Rhodes  in  the  form  of  a  parallelo- 
gram, with  two  main  streets,  crossing  at  right 
angles,  though  somewhat  to  the  north  and  east 
of  the  centre  lines.  The  other  streets  were 
also  at  right  angles  with  one  another,  and 
the  arrangement  seems  to  have  remained 
undisturbed  for  a  long  period,  although  the 
level  of  the  city  was  raised  and  new  streets 
laid  out  above  the  old  ones.  The  city  had  a  fine 
double  harbor,  formed  by  building  a  mole  (the' 
Heptastadion),  seven  furlongs  in  length,  to  the 
island  of  Pharos,  on  the  northeast  end  of  which 
was  a  lighthouse,  regarded  as  one  of  the  wonders 
of  the  world.  (SeePHABOS.)  The  small  harbor, 
on  the  west,  was  open,  but  the  large  harbor  was 
entered  only  by  a  narrow  passage  between  the 
Pharos  and  a  mole  built  out  from  the  promon- 
tory Lochias  on  the  east  of  the  city.  The  city 
grew  rapidly,  and  became  one  of  the  chief  centres 
of  the  trade  between  tlie  east  and  the  west,  while 
the  generous  policy  of  the  Ptolemies,  who  made  it 
their  capital,  attracted  a  large  foreign  popula- 
tion. 

Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Jews  were  the  chief 
elements,  each  gathering  in  a  special  quarter 
of  the  city.  On  Lochias  was  the  royal  palace, 
and  the  neighboring  part  of  the  city  was  filled 
with  magnificent  buil(Iing<<,  including  the  mu- 
seum and  the  famous  library  (see  Alexandbi- 
Air  LiBBART),  the  monument  of  Alexander, 
the  graves  of  the  Ptolemies,  the  temple  of 
Poseidon,  and  the  Ctesareum — afterward  a 
church,  and  once  marked  by  tlie  two  obelisks 
known  as  Cleopatra's  Needles,  of  which  one  was 
transported  to  the  Thames  Embankment  in  Lon- 
don in  1878,  and  the  other  to  Central  Park,  New 
York,  in  1881.  These  obelisks  were  originally 
erected  hy  Thothmes  III.,  and  were  brought  to 
Alexandria  by  the  Romans.  Near  here  was  the 
great  emporium,  and  somewhat  to  the  south  lay 
the  Bruchion  (^pixuiv  I,  a  residence  quarter.  The 

freat  temple  of  Serapis  lay  in  the  southwest,  or 
gyptian  quarter,  where  now  stands  a  solitary 
column,  the  so-called  Pompey's  Pillar,  a  mono- 
lith of  red  granite  73  feet  high,  erected  in  302  a.d. 
by  the  Roman  eparch,  Pompeius.  in  honor  of  Dio- 
cletian. Earthquakes  and  floods  have  changed 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  but  few  remains 
are  now  visible,  though  excavations  conducted 
Vol.  I.— 23. 


for  Napoleon  III.  in  1866  by  Mahmoud  Bey  re- 
vealed a  number  of  paved  streets,  and  those  of 
1898-99  by  Dr.  Noack  have  thrown  much  light 
upon  the  successive  periods  of  building  in  the 
city.  The  original  foundations  of  the  time  of 
Alexander  rest  on  the  natural  rock,  and  are  about 
14%  feet  below  the  paved  streets,  which  seem  to 
belong  to  an  extensive  rebuilding  of  the  city  by 
Antoninus  Pius,  and  are  now  covered  with  the 
earth  on  which  the  modem  city  stands.  The  pol- 
icy of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  and  his  immediate 
successors  drew  not  only  traders  but  learned 
men  to  the  city,  and  Alexandria  became  the  cen 
tre  of  Greek  intellectual  life  during  the  third 
and  second  centuries  b.o.  (See  Aixxandkian 
AoB.)  The  city  also  developed  a  very  charac- 
teristic type  of  art,  which  vied  with  that  of  Per- 
gamus,  and  seems  to  have  had  great  influence  on 
the  west.  Alexandrian  influence  is  marked  at 
Pompeii  and  in  Provence.  Consult  Mahmoud 
Bey,  Mimoire  »ur  I'Antique  Alexandrie  (Copen- 
hagen, 1872). 

In  30  B.C.  Egypt  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans  under  Octavius.  Under  Roman  rule  Al- 
exandria lost  much  of  its  former  preSminence  as 
the  capital  of  the  Hellenistic  world ;  and  though 
for  many  centuries  it  continued  to  be  one  of 
the  greatest  cities  of  the  Empire,  its  decline 
from  the  magnificent  prosperity  it  had  enjoyed 
under  the  Ptolemies  was  rapid  after  the  first 
century  of  the  Christian  era.  The  Jewish  inhab- 
itants of  Alexandria  joined  in  the  great  national 
revolt  of  116  A.D.,  and  in  the  desperate  struggle 
which  ensued  the  Jewish  population  was  anni- 
hilated and  a  large  part  of  the  city  was  de- 
stroyed. The  excesses  of  the  Alexandrian  mob, 
famous  throughout  the  empire  for  its  fickleness 
and  its  violence,  plunged  the  city  into  misfortune 
twice  during  the  third  century.  In  215  the  se- 
ditious conduct  of  the  populace  led  to  a  general 
massacre  of  the  inhabitants  at  the  order  of  the 
Emperor  Caracalla.  Forty-five  years  later  civil 
war  broke  out  among  the  different  quarters  of 
the  city,  lasting  for  twelve  years  and  resulting 
in  the  destruction  of  the  Bruchion,  the  richest 
district  of  Alexandria,  with  its  ancient  palaces, 
temples,  and  public  buildings.  With  the  rise 
of  Alexandria  as  one  of  the  great  Christian  cap- 
itals of  the  empire,  religious  tumult  took  the 
place,  in  large  measure,  of  political  dissension, 
and  paganism  and  Christianity  fought  out  their 
battle  in  many  bloody  riots.  The  triumph  of 
the  new  faith  was  signalized  in  389  by  the 
destruction  of  the  Serapion,  the  last  refuge  of 
the  pagan  belief,  but  religious  peace  was  by  no 
means  secured.  Between  413  and  415  ^he  patri- 
arch Cyril  led  mobs  of  monks  against  the  heretics 
and  .Tews,  and  one  of  these  militant  bands  tore 
to  pieces  the  beautiful  pagan  priestess,  Hypatia 
(q.v.).  In  616  Alexandria  was  taken  by  Chos- 
roes,  King  of  Persia.  In  December,  641,  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Amru,  the  Mohammedan  con- 
queror of  Egypt.  The  story  of  the  destruction 
of  the  famous  library  at  the  command  of  the 
Caliph  Omar  is  discredited.  With  the  Arabian 
conquest  a  period  of  swift  decay  set  in.  The 
commerce  of  the  city  was  almost  entirely  divert- 
ed to  other  cities,  the  last  remnants  of  its  pros- 
perity being  destroyed  by  the  discovery  of  the 
all-water  route  to  India.  Toward  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century  its  population  was  prob- 
ably less  than  7000.  On  .luly  2,  1798.  Alexan- 
dria was  taken  by  the  French,  who  held  it  until 
August  31,  1801.     In  the  nineteenth  century  the 
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city  entered  upon  a  new  era  of  prosperity  under 
the  wise  rule  of  Mehemet  Ali.  During  the  dis- 
turbances in  connection  with  the  rebellion  of 
Arab!  Pasha  (q.v.),  Alexandria  was  bombarded 
by  the  English  fleet  under  Admiral  Seymour, 
July  11-12,  1882. 

Modern  Alexandria  is  divided  into  two  parts. 
The  peninsula  between  the  eastern  and  western 
harbors  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  Mohammedans. 
It  has  crooked  and  narrow  streets,  a  large  num- 
ber of  mosques,  and  with  the  exception  of  the 
palaces  of  the  wealthy  Turks,  few  buildings  wor- 
thy of  notice.  The  European  quarter  is  situ- 
ated on  the  mainland  south  of  the  eastern  har- 
bor. It  is  well  built,  and  has  many  of  the 
improvements  essential  to  a  modem  city.  The 
centre  of  the  European  city  is  the  Mehemet  Ali 
Square,  containing  the  statue  of  Mehemet  Ali 
and  surrounded  by  the  official  buildings  and  the 
finest  residences  of  the  Europeans.  There  are 
three  theatres,  a  number  of  churches  of  different 
denominations,  and  the  museum  of  Oreco-Boman 
antiquities.  Alexandria  has  two  harbors.  The 
eastern  is  accessible  only  for  vessels  of  very  light 
draught,  and  is  used  mostly  by  fishing  vessels. 
The  western  harbor  is  the  chief  shipping  centre, 
and  was  visited  in  1904  by  4021  vessels,  with 
a  total  tonnage  of  about  3,201,000.  There 
is,  besides,  the  outer  harbor,  protected  by  a 
mole  nearly  two  miles  long.  Alexandria  is  at 
present  one  of  the  chief  commercial  ports  on 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  principal  port  of 
Egypt.  The  chief  articles  of  export  are 
grain,  cotton,  beans,  sugar,  and  rice.  With 
Cairo,  Alexandria  is  connected  by  rail  since  1853 
and  by  the  Mahmudieh  Canal.  Along  the  latter 
are  situated  the  summer  residences  of  the  Euro-  • 
peans.  It  is  also  connected  by  cable  lines  with 
Malta,  Cyprus,  Crete,  and  Port  Said.  The  pop- 
ulation was  315,047  in  1897.  It  consists  chieily 
of  Mohammedans,  with  about  60,000  Europeans, 
mostly  Greeks  and  Italians.  Consult:  Sharpe, 
Alexandrian  Chronology  (London,  1837) ;  Kings- 
ley,  Historical  Lectures  and  Essays  (New  York, 
1889).    See  Egypt. 

ALTiXATTDBIA,  il'Ieks-An'dr«-&.  The  princi- 
pal town  of  the  district  of  the  same  name  in  the 
government  of  Kherson,  Bussia,  situated  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Berezovka  and  Ingulets  rivers, 
216  miles  from  the  city  of  Kherson,  and  about 
950  miles  from  St.  Petersburg.  The  principal 
occupations  of  its  inhabitants  are  farming  and 
cattle-raising,  and  much  activity  is  displayed  in 
its  tanning,  soap,  and  candle-making  indus- 
tries. Population,  in  1885,  17,400;  in  1897, 
14,000. 

AL'EXAK'BKIA.  A  magnificent  villa  and 
country  seat  in  Peterhoff,  one  of  the  summer 
residences  of  the  imperial  family  of  Bussia. 
Planned  at  the  initiative  of  Alexander  I.,  the 
noble  structure  was  finished  and  the  splendid 
grounds  laid  out  only  in  1830,  during  the  reign 
of  Nicholas  I. 

ATiEXATTDBIA.  A  city  in  Madison  Co.,  In- 
diana, 48  miles  northeast  of  Indianapolis,  on  the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago  and  St.  TjOUis.  and 
Lake  Erie  and  Western  railroads  (Map:  Indiana, 
D  2).  It  has  extensive  manufactures  of  glass, 
paper  mills,  and  iron  and  steel  works.  The  city 
owns  and  operates  its  own  water  works.  Alexan- 
dria was  first  settled  in  1834,  and  is  governed 
under  a  legislative  act  of  1906,  which  provides  for 
a  city  council  of  six  members,  and  places  the  may- 


or's term  at  four  years.  Pop.,  1890,  716;  1900, 
7221. 

AT.EXAKDBIA.  A  city  and  county  seat  of 
Bapides  Parish,  La.,  193  miles  northwest  of  New 
Orleans,  on  the  Texas  and  Pacific,  the  St.  Louis, 
Watkins,  and  Gulf,  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Moun- 
tain, and  Southern,  and  other  railroads,  and  on 
the  Bed  Biver  (Map:  Louisiana,  C  2).  It  has 
fine  government,  high  school,  and  bank  buildings, 
and  is  across  the  river  from  a  national  cemetery 
which  contains  1308  graves.  Until  the  Civil  War 
the  State  University  was  situated  two  miles  north 
of  the  city.  Alexandria  is  the  seat  of  important 
commercial  and  manufacturing  interests,  princi- 
pally in  cotton,  cottonseed  oil  and  cake,  sugar, 
molasses,  lumber,  etc.  Settled  in  1820,  Alexan- 
dria was  incorporated  twenty  years  later.  Under 
a  charter  of  1898  the  government  is  vested  in  a 
ma^or,  elected  biennially,  and  a  city  council, 
which  controls  appointments  of  the  majority  of 
administrative  officials.  The  water-works  and 
electric  light  plant  are  owned  and  operated  by  the 
municipality.  Pop.,  1000,  6648;  1906  (local 
est.),  9000. 

ATiKXAKDBIA.  A  city  and  port  of  entry 
in  Alexandria  County,  Va.,  on  the  Potomac 
Biver,  about  six  miles  below  Washington,  and  on 
the  Southern,  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Line,  and  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  rail- 
roads (Map:  Virginia,  G  3).  Alexandria  is 
100  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac,  but 
the  stream  which  forms  its  harbor  is  a  mile 
wide.  The  city  is  accessible  to  large  vessels, 
and,  therefore,  is  able  to  control  an  extensive 
and  increasing  trade.  It  has  several  shoe  facto- 
ries, machine  shops,  planing  mills,  fertilizer 
plants,  glass  works,  chemical  works,  brick  works, 
and  breweries.  The  city  owns  and  operates  its 
l^a  and  electric  light  plants,  and  has  a  public 
library,  and  notably  good  schools.  Alexandria 
was  first  incorporated  in  1749,  and  is  now  gov- 
erned by  a  charter  of  1879,  as  revised  in  1896. 
The  mayor  is  elected  for  four  years,  and  the  city 
council  is  a  bicameral  body.  The  people  elect  all 
the  important  officers,  such  as  treasurer,  auditor, 
tax  collector,  etc.,  the  city  council  electing  tlie 
rest;  the  mayor  has  no  power  of  appointment. 
At  Alexandria,  orginally  called  Bellehaven,  Brad- 
dock  made  his  headquarters  before  marching 
against  the  French  in  1753,  and  here,  on  Apm 
13,  the  governors  of  New  York,  Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia  met  to 
concert  plans  for  the  expedition.  Alexandria  lay 
within  the  territory  ceded  by  Virginia  to  the 
United   States  in   1789,  but  was  retroceded  in 

1846,  and  again  became  a  part  of  Virginia  in 

1847.  In  1814,  the  inhabitants,  terrified  by  the 
approach  of  a  British  fleet,  secured  immunity 
from  attack  by  paying  the  equivalent  of  about 
$100,000.  During  the  Civil  War  Alexandria  was 
occupied  by  federal  troops,  and  waa  the  capital 
of  that  part  of  Virginia  which  adhered  to  the 
Union  and  recognized  Pierrepont  as  governor. 
Washington  was  one  of  the  first  vestrvmen  of 
Old  Christ  Church  here.  Pop.,  1890,"  14,339; 
1900,  14,628;  1906  (local  est.),  16,600.  Consult 
Celebration  of  the  First  Centennial  of  the  Muni- 
cipal Government  of  Aleaandria  (Alexandria, 
1880). 

AIiEX  A ITDBIA.  A  village  and  county  seat 
of  Douglas  Co.,  Minnesota,  130  miles  northwest 
of  Minneapolis,  on  the  Great  Northern  and  the 
Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie  rail- 
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roads  (Map:  Minnesota,  C  5).  It  is  admirably 
situated  in  a  lake  region  which  is  popular  as  a 
summer  resort  and  is  the  centre  of  a  productive 
wheat-growing  and  stock-raising  district.  The 
manufactures  include  flour,  furniture,  wagons, 
sleighs,  stove  fixtures,  cutlery,  and  beer,  and  the 
village  also  has  a  large  cold  storage  plant.  The 
most  notable  building  is  the  county  court-house. 
Pop.,  1890,  2118;  1900,  2681;  1905,  3051. 

AIiEZANDBIA  BAY.  A  village  in  Jeffer- 
son Co.,  New  York,  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River, 
30  miles  north  of  Watertown,  reached  by 
trolley  from  Redwood,  on  the  Rome,  Watertown 
and  Ogdensburg  Railroad.  It  is  the  principal 
resort  among  the  Thousand  Islands,  which  lie 
opposite  and  below  the  village  ta  the  St.  Law- 
rence. The  entire  series  of  islands  forms  a  grand 
natural,  though,  to  an  extent,  also  artificially  im- 
proved, park.  Alexandria  Bay  was  settled  about 
1830,  and  was  incorporated  first  in  1879.  Pop., 
1890,  1123;  1900,  1511;  1906,  1864. 

AI.'EXANa>BIAN  AGE.  With  the  loss  of 
political  liberty  in  Greece  under  Macedonian 
domination,  creative  power  declined  also,  and 
Athens  ceased  to  occupy  the  preeminent  position 
in  literature  which  she  had  so  long  held.  During 
the  third  century  B.C.,  Alexandria  became  the  cen- 
tre of  science  and  literature  under  the  direction 
of  the  Ptolemies,  who  used  their  wealth  to  at- 
tract poets,  scholars,  and  urtists  to  their  capital. 
Ptolemy  Soter  invited  to  his  court  the  learned 
Peripatetic  philosopher,  Demetrius  of  Phalerum, 
under  whose  advice  he  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  later  collections  and  libraries.  His  son, 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  (285-247),  however,  by 
his  large  expenditures,  became  the  actual  foun- 
der of  the  museum  and  libraries;  his  successor, 
Ptolemy  Euergetes.  (247-222),  fostered  espe- 
cially mathematical  and  geographical  investiga- 
tions; and  the  succeeding  rulers  continued  the 
support  of  learning  in  varying  degrees.  The  cen- 
tre of  intellectual  life  was  the  library  in  con- 
nection with  the  museum.  This  was  enriched  in 
eyery  possible  way;  the  total  number  of  books 
about  250  B.C.  is  put  by  Tzetzes  at  upward  of 
630,000.  The  museum  had  porticoes,  lecture 
halls,  and  rooms  in  which  scholars  lived  free  of 
cost;  some  of  the  most  eminent  among  these 
received  large  annuities  from  the  royal  purse. 
The  school  thus  established  resembled  in  many 
ways  a  university.  The  highest  honor  attain- 
able was  the  position  of  librarian;  this  was  held 
between  285  and  150  B.C.  successively  by  Zenod- 
otus,  Callimachus,  Eratosthenes,  Apolloniua, 
Aristophanes,  and  Aristarchus.  The  chief  ac- 
tivity of  these  grammarians  was  directed  to  es- 
tablishing standard  editions  of  authors  and  the 
publication  of  explanatory  comments  on  them. 
Lists  of  the  best  authors  (Canons)  were  also 
drawn  up,  as  of  the  five  tragedians,  the  nine 
lyric  poets,  and  the  ten  orators.  Intellectual 
curiosity  and  the  cosmopolitan  character  of  the 
population  led  to  translation  into  Greek  of 
works  in  the  Semitic  tongues;  the  so-called 
Septuagint  version  of  the  Old  Testament  was 
made  under  Ptolemy  Philadelphus. 

Creative  poetic  impulse  was  now  nearly  dead, 
although  bucolic  poetry,  epigram,  and  elegy 
still  show  originality.  Most  of  the  poeto, 
however,  were  imitators  who  depended  on  art 
and  not  on  genius.  The  most  important  names 
are  Theocritus,  ApoIIonius  Rhodius,  Callimachus, 
Aratus,    Nicander,    Euphorion,    and     Lycoph- 


ron.  At  this  time  mathematics  and  astronomy 
also  flourished.  The  most  important  names  in 
the  pre-Christian  period  are  Euclid,  ApoIIonius, 
Eratosthenes,  Aristarchus,  Hipparchus,  and 
Hero,  with  whom  must  be  reckoned  also  Archi- 
medes, although  his  life  was  spent  at  Syracuse. 
Of  the  later  scholars,  Ptolemy  (Claudius  Ptole- 
mseus)  (second  century  a.d.)  is  famous  for 
his  geographical  and  astronomical  works.  Even 
after  the  fall  of  the  Ptolemaic  dynasty,  the 
museum,  libraries,  and  schools  continued  to 
make  Alexandria  a  great  intellectual  centre  for 
many  centuries;  the  schools  of  philosophy  in 
particular  enjoyed  great  prosperity,  but  lit- 
erary activity  had  centred  in  Rome.  Under 
Caesar  a  large  part  of  the  collection  of  books 
was  burned;  but  the  loss  was  repaired  in  some 
measure  by  the  removal  of  the  Pergamene  lib- 
rary to  Alexandria  and  by  acquisitions  else- 
where. During  the  fourth  century  a.d.  the  city 
suffered  severely  from  the  struggles  between 
Greeks  and  Christians,  and  finally  occidental 
learning  ceased  with  the  conquest  by  the  Arabs 
in  641. 

Alexandrian  Philosofbt.  The  Alexandrian 
philosophy  is  characterized  by  a  blending  of 
the  philosophies  of  the  East  and  of  the  West, 
and  by  a  general  tendency  to  eclecticism,  as  it  is 
called,  or  an  endeavor  to  patch  together,  without 
really  reconciling,  conflicting  systems  of  specu- 
lation, by  bringing  together  what  seemed  prefer- 
able in  each.  Not  that  the  Alexandrian  philos- 
ophers were  without  their  sects;  the  most  fa- 
mous of  these  were  the  Neo-Platonists  (q.v.). 
Uniting  the  religious  notions  of  the  East  with 
Greek  dialectics,  they  represent  the  struggle  of 
ancient  civilization  with  Christianity;  and  thus 
their  system  was  not  without  influence  on  the 
form  that  Christian  dogmas  took  in  Egypt.  The 
amalgamation  of  Eastern  with  Christian  ideas 
gave  rise  to  the  system  of  the  Gnostics  (q.v.), 
which  was  elaborated  chiefly  in  Alexandria. 

On  the  museum  and  libraries,  consult: 
Ritschl,  Die  al!exandrinischen  Bibliotheken 
(Breslau,  1838)  and  Couat,  "Le  Mus6e  d'Alex- 
andrie,"  in  Annales  de  Bordeaux  (Paris,  1879); 
also,  in  general  matters,  Simon,  Histoire  de 
l'6cole  d'Alewandrie {second  edition,  Paris,  1845) ; 
Saint- Hilaire,  De  l'6cole  d'Alexandrie  (Paris, 
1844-45),  and  Vacherot,  Histoire  critique  de 
I'icole  d'Alexandrie  (Paris,  1846-51). 

Alexandbian  Abt.  The  style  of  art  inau- 
gurated in  the  time  of  Alexander,  centring  in 
the  city  of  Alexandria.  It  prevailed  through- 
out the  Grseco-Oriental  States  up  to  the  time  of 
the  Roman  conquest,  and  even  then  continued  to 
exercise  great  influence  on  the  formation  of 
Roman  art.  Its  characteristics  were :  ( 1 )  Regu- 
larity of  plan  in  laying  out  cities;  (2)  love  of 
the  colossal,  exaggerated,  and  picturesque  in  ar- 
chitecture and  sculpture;  (3)  invasion  of  the 
element  of  color  and  pictorial  effect  in  all  arts; 
(4)  love  of  the  comic  and  the  obscene;  (5)  rise 
of  portraiture  and  genre.  The  old  Hellenic  poise 
had  departed  and  the  art  was  one  of  extremes; 
it  sought  its  models  in  everyday  life  and  did  not 
care  for  types  of  gods  or  men.  The  art  of  Pom- 
peii shows  how  this  art  permeated  Roman  civi- 
lization at  the  beginning  of  the  Empire.  Con- 
sult: G.  Schreibcr,  Die  hellenistischen  Relief- 
bilder  (Leipzig,  1894)  ;  Collignon,  Biatoire  de  la 
sculpture  grecque  (Paris,  1892-97)  ;  Gardner, 
Handbook  of  Greek  Sculpture  (London,  1896- 
97)  ;  Mitchell,  A  History  of  Ancient  Sculpture 
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(New  York,   1883),  and  Woltmann  and  Woer- 
mann,  Oeaehichte  der  Maierei  (Kngliah  transla- 
tion. New  York,  1880). 
AJuEXANDBJAN  CiXDEX.    See  Bible. 

ALEXAJSTDBXAXr  LI'BBASY.  The  plan 
for  this,  the  most  famous  collection  of  the  ancient 
world,  seems  to  have  been  formed  by  Ptolemy  I., 
Soter  (died  283  B.C.),  perhaps  tit  the  suggestion 
of  the  Athenian,  Demetrius  of  Phalenim.  The 
development  of  this  plan  and  the  connection  of 
the  library  with  the  museum  was  the  work 
of  Ptolemy  11.,  Philadelphus,  about  275  B.C., 
who  collected  books  on  a  hitherto  unknown 
scale  and  placed  them  at  the  disposal  of  the 
learned  men  gathered  in  the  museum.  The  man- 
agement was  intrusted  to  a  series  of  scholars, 
iraose  labors  led  them  to  a  careful  study  of 
Oreek  literary  history  and  the  classification  of 
writers,  with  results  of  great  importance  for  the 
transmission  of  classical  texts  to  our  own  time. 
The  first  librarian  was  Zenodotus  of  Ephesus, 
tinder  whom  the  poets  were  arranged.  The  first 
catalogue  seems  to  have  been  the  work  of  Calli- 
machus,  and  included  a  classification  of  the  au- 
thors, according  to  their  principal  themes,  as 
historians,  orators,  etc.  tJnder  each  author's 
name  was  given  a  brief  biographical  sketch,  a 
list  of  his  genuine  and  spurious  works,  the  open- 
ing words  of  each  work,  a  brief  table  of  contents, 
and  the  number  of  lines  occupied  in  the  standard 
MS.  Variations  in  names  or  titles  were  carefully 
noted.  In  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  the 
:nurober  of  rolls  in  the  main  library  was  490,000, 
and  in  the  annex,  in  the  temple  of  Serapis,  42,- 
800.  At  the  time  of  Cttsar's  visit,  in  47  B.C., 
the  number  had  risen  to  700,000,  of  which  a 
large  part  was  consumed  in  a  great  fire,  which 
spread  from  the  burning  fleet.  This  loss  was  in 
part  replaced  by  the  library  of  Pergamus,  which 
Antony  gave  to  Cleopatra.  In  Roman  times, 
however,  the  chief  literary  centre  seems  to  have 
1)een  the  library  in  the  Serapeum  which  was 
'destroyed  when  the  Christians  sacked  the  tem- 
ple (390  A.D.).  The  fate  of  the  rest  of  the  li- 
brary after  the  loss  of  its  most  valuable  part 
is  unknown,  but  it  seems  likely  that  much  of  it 
liad  been  lost  before  the  surrender  of  the  city  to 
the  Arabs.  The  story  of  the  destruction  of  the 
books  by  order  of  the  Caliph  Omar  is  now  uni- 
versally discredited,  as  resting  on  very  unreli- 
able sources.  Consult:  Ritsehl,  Die  alrxan- 
4riniechen  Bihliotheken,  in  his  Opuecula  Philolo- 
gioa  I.  (Leipzig,  1867-79),  and  Susemihl,  Gcb- 
chichte  der  griechischen  Litieratur  in  der  Alex- 
andrinerzeit  (Leipzig,  1891-92). 

AI.'EZAir'B&IAITS,  Epistle  to  the.  See 
Apockypha,  New  Testament. 

ALEXAXBBIAIT  SCHOOL.  A  school  of 
theolofry  founded  in  Alexandria  by  Panttenus 
(180-203),  taught  by  Clement  of  .Alexandria  and 
by  Origen,  and  carried  on  until  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century.  It  presented  Christian  truth  as 
modified  by  philosophic  speculation.  It  was 
well  attended  and  very  influential.  Many  of  the 
great  leaders  of  orthodoxy  came  from  it.  as 
Athanasius,  Cyril,  the  two  Grcgories,  and  Basil. 
In  biblical  interpretation  it  stood  for  the  alle- 
gorical method.  Consult  Kingsley,  Alexandria 
and  Her  Schools  (Ijondon,  18.54). 

AI<'EZAN1)SI]TES.  Rhyming  verses,  con- 
sisting each  of  twelve  syllables  of  six  measures. 
The  name  is  most  probably  derived  from  an  old 


French  poem  on  Alexander  t^e  Great,  belonging 
to  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century,  in  which 
this  measure  was  first  used ;  according  to  others, 
it  was  so  called  from  the  name  of  the  author  of 
that  poem.  The  Alexandrine  has  become  the 
regular  epic,  or  heroic,  verse  of  the  French, 
among  whom  each  line  is  divided  in  the  middle 
into  two  hcroistichs,  the  sixth  syllable  always 
ending  a  word.  In  English,  this  rule  is  not  al- 
ways observed,  as  in  the  foUowing  verse  from 
Spenser : 

That  all  the  wood*  shall  anlswer,  and  their  echo  ring. 

The  only  considerable  English  poem  wholly  writ- 
ten in  Alexandrines  is  Drayton's  Polyolhion; 
but  the  Spenserian  stanza  regularly  ends  in  an 
Alexandrine,  and  the  measure  occurs  occasion- 
ally in  blank  verse  and  in  our  common  heroic 
verse,  as  the  last  verse  of  a  couplet: 

When  both  are  fall,  they  feed  oar  Meet  abode. 

Like  those  that  watered  onoeltbe  paradlae  of  Qod.— i>rvd«i. 

AX'EXAir'D&ISTS.  Those  Renaissance  fol- 
lowers of  Aristotle  who  attached  themselves 
with  much  zeal  to  the  interpretation  of  Aris- 
totle given  by  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias.  They 
stood  in  bitter  rivalry  with  the  Averroists 
and  the  Thomists.  The  dispute  concerned  it- 
self chiefly  with  the  relation  between  the 
individual  soul  and  the  universal  reason,  and 
with  the  consequences  of  this  relation  for 
personal  immortality.  The  Thomists,  follow- 
ing Thomas  Aquinas,  held  that  Aristotle  re- 
garded reason  as  belonging  to  the  individual 
soul;  the  Alexandrists  maintained  that  Aris- 
totle considered  the  individual  soul  as  a  merely 
animal  and  mortal  function,  which  during 
the  earthly  life  alone  is  rationalized  by  the 
informing  power  of  universal  reason;  the  Aver- 
roists held  the  intermediate  view,  viz.,  that  the 
universal  reason  works  upon  the  soul  and  makes 
it  actual  intelligence,  and  tlien  incorporates  this 
actual  intelligence  with  its  OMm  eternal  nature. 
Accordingly,  the  Thomists  believed  in  individual 
immortality,  the  Alexandrists  in  no  individual 
immortality,  and  the  Averroists  in  the  immor- 
tality of  what  has  been  the  individual,  but  baa 
lost  its  individuality,  to  be  taken  up  as  a  per- 
manent element  in  the  life  of  God.  The  leading 
Averroists  were  Nicoletto  Vernias  (died  1499), 
Alessandro  Achillini  (died  1518),  and  Agostino 
Nifo  (1.473-1546)  ;  the  leading  Alexandrists 
were  Ermolao  Barbaro  (1454-03)  and  Pietro 
Pomponazzi  (1462-1524),  the  leading  Aris- 
totelian of  his  time;  among  the  Thomists  of  the 
Renaissance  may  be  mentioned  Francis  Suares 
(1548-1617).  Consult:  Ueberweg-Heinze,  Grund- 
riss  der  Oeschichte  der  Pkilogophie  (Berlin, 
1894-98;  English  translation  by  Morris,  New 
York,  1871)  ;  E.  Renan,  Averroit  et  I'Averroisme 
(Paris,  1852). 

AL'TiX  A  Tja?BITE.    See  Chrtbobebtl. 

AT.F.XANDBOPOI^  rieks-ftn-drCpdl  (Aleir- 
amfer -f- Gk.  ffd^C,  polls,  city),  formerly  GuuBi. 
A  fortified  town  in  the  Caucasus,  85  miles 
southwest  of  Tiflis,  and  30  miles  from 
Kars  (Map:  Russia,  F  0).  It  is  an  important 
strategic  point  commanding  the  entrance  to  Ar- 
menia. The  fort  is  300  feet  above  the  town  level, 
and  is  large  and  strong,  capable  of  accommo- 
dating 10,000  soldiers.  "The  chief  industry  of  the 
town  is  the  manufacture  of  silk.  It  was  the 
scene  of  several  encounters  between  the  Russians 
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ud  the  Tnrks  before  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
former  in  1853.    Pop.,  1885,  22,600;  1897,  32,000. 

AT.KXATn)BOV,  tt'teks-an'drof.  A  town  in 
Russia  in  the  govemuient  of  Vladimir,  on  an  af- 
fluent of  the  Kliasma,  a  branch  of  the  Volga,  72 
miles  east  of  Moscow  ( Map :  Russia,  E  3 ) .  It  was 
a  favorite  summer  residence  of  the  Czar  Ivan 
the  Terrible,  who  introduced  there  the  first  print- 
ing-press known  in  Russia,  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tniy.  It  has  a  magnifioent  imperial  stud,  estab- 
lished by  the  Empress  Elizabeth  in  1761  and 
completed  about  twenty  years  after.  It  is  note- 
worthy for  its  convent,  in  the  burial  grounds  of 
which  are  kept  the  remains  of  two  sisters  of 
Peter  the  Great.     Pop.,  1885,  6700;  1897,  6848. 

AT.BXAJTDBOVSK,  a'l6ks-Bn'drofsk.  A  for- 
tified town  in  the  south  of  Russia,  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  Ekaterinoslav,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Dnieper,  below  the  cataracts,  56  miles  south 
of  Ekaterinoslav  (Map:  Russia,  E  5).  Inland 
productions  are  shipped  here  for  the  Black  Sea, 
and  it  is  known  for  its  large  storage  houses  and 
other  storing  facilities,  but  it  has  no  considerable 
trade  of  its  own.  In  its  vicinity  there  are  many 
hillocks,  or  mounds,  which  are  in  all  probability 
the  graves  of  the  great  chiefs  of  the  ancient 
Scythians.  Opposite  the  town  is  the  Khortista 
Island,  the  cnief  seat  of  the  famous  Dnieper 
Cossacks  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Pop.,  1885, 
6700;  1897,  16,393. 

ALEXAITDBOVSX  -  GSUSHEVSKI,    gr^ 

ihif'ski.    A  town  in  the  territory  of  the  Don 
Cossacks,  Russia,  situated  on  the  River  Grushev- 
ka,  about  20  miles  from  Kovo-Tcherkask.    It  is 
well  known  for  the  rich  coal  mines  in  its  vicinity, 
notably  along  the  banks  of  the  Grushevka.    Tlie 
anthracite  coal  of  these  deposits  is  of  remarkable 
pnrity,  containing  as  much  as  94  per  cent,  of 
carbon,  the  highest  percentage  found  anywhere. 
The  discovery  of  coal  in  this  region  dates  as  far 
back  as  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, but  the  exploitation  of  the  mines  was  not 
commenced  until  1839.     The  yearly  output  of  the 
mines  averages  over  half  a  million  tons,   and 
they  employ  about  10,000  men.    Pop.,  in  1897, 
16^50. 

ALEXEI,  a'l6ks-a',  AusxANDBOViTCH  (1830- 
— ).  A  Russian  grand  duke,  fourth  son  of  Alex- 
ander II.,  and  uncle  of  Nicholas  II.,  bom 
January  14  (2),  1850.  In  1872  he  travelled 
through  the  United  States.  He  was  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  fleet  during  the  Russo-Japanese 
war,  but  the  disasters  which  befell  the  naval 
forces  of  Russia  in  the  course  of  the  war  fol- 
lowed by  the  repeated  mutinies  of  the  sailors  in 
the  Black  Sea  and  the  Baltic  revealed  the  deplor- 
able condition  to  which  mismanagement  and  cor- 
ruption bad  reduced  the  naval  strength  of  the 
empire,  and  led  to  his  resignation  in  the  latter 
part  of  1903. 

ALEXEI  HIKHAILOVITCH,  m»-kl16-v»ch 
(1629-76).  Russian  Czar,  second  of  the  Roman- 
offs. He  succeeded  his  father,  Michael  Feodoro- 
ritch,  in  1645.  The  young  Czar  yielded  himself 
to  the  control  of  his  Chancellor,  Plessoff,  and  his 
tutor,  Morosoff,  and  the  avarice  of  these  two  ad- 
risers  caused  an  insurrection  in  1648,  in  which 
Plessoff  lost  his  life.  Popular  discontent  favored 
the  plans  of  two  pretenders  to  the  throne — 
Demetrius  III.  and  Ankiidinoff,  The  latter, 
professing  to  be  a  son  of  the  Czar  Vasili 
Shuiski,    was    executed    at    Moscow    in    1653. 


Alexei  possessed  good  qualities,  which  appeared 
when  he  came  to  riper  years.  In  his  two  cam- 
paigns against  the  Poles  (1654-56  and  1660-67), 
he  took  Smolensk,  overran  and  devastateid  al- 
most the  whole  of  Lithuania,  and  even  se- 
cured for  himself  the  possession  of  several  prov- 
inces. He  also  gained  a  part  of  the  Ukraine; 
and  though  his  war  with  Sweden  (1656-58) 
was  unfortunate,  he  lost  nothing  by  the  follow- 
ing peace.  Alexei  conferred  great  benefits  on 
his  countrymen  by  the  introduction  of  various 
important  reforms  into  the  Russian  laws;  he 
ordered  translations  of  numerous  scientific 
works,  chiefly  of  a  military  nature,  and  even 
ventured  on  some  ecclesiastical  changes.  In  his 
private  character  he  was  amiable,  temperate, 
and  pious.  By  his  second  wife,  the  beautiful 
Natalia  Naryshkin,  he  was  the  father  of  Peter 
the  Great. 

ALEXEI  PETBOVrrCH,  p«-trd'v«ch 
(1690-1718).  The  eldest  son  of  Peter  the  Great 
of  Russia.  He  was  born  at  Moscow.  Because  he 
had  shown  himself  opposed  to  the  reforms  and 
innovations  made  by  the  Emperor,  Peter  threat- 
ened to  exclude  him  from  the  succession  to  the 
throne.  With  this  prospect  he  appeared  to  be  satis- 
fied, and  declared  his  intention  of  spending  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  a  monastery.  But  when 
Peter  the  Great  undertook  his  second  tour  in 
Western  Europe,  Alexei,  under  the  pretense  of 
following  the  Czar,  escaped  in  1717  to  Vienna, 
and  thence  went  to  Naples.  He  was  induced  to  re- 
turn to  Russia,  where,  by  the  ukase  of  February 
14, 1718,  he  was  disinherited,  and  an  investigation 
was  ordered,  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  persons 
concerned  in  his  flight.  A  widespread  conspiracy 
to  undo  all  of  Peter's  reforms  was  discovered. 
Eudoxia,  the  mother  of  Alexei,  Maria  Alexeyevna, 
step-sister  of  the  Czar,  and  several  other  person- 
ages were  made  prisoners,  and  either  executed  or 
otherwise  punished.  Alexei  was  condemned  to 
death,  but  soon  afterward  received  a  pardon. 
The  terror  and  agitation  of  the  trial,  however, 
and  the  actual  torture  to  which  he  was  subjected, 
led  to  his  death  in  1718.  The  Czar,  to  avoid 
scandal,  ordered  the  proceedings  at  the  trial  to  be 
published.  Other  accounts  assert  that  Alexei 
was  beheaded  in'  prison.  By  his  wife.  Charlotte 
Christine  Sophie,  of  Brunswick-Wolfenbllttel, 
Alexei  left  a  son.  who.  as  Peter  IT.,  was  elevated 
to  the  throne  in  1727.  Consult  BrUckner,  Der 
Zarewitch  Alexander   (Heidelberg,  1880). 

ALEXIANS.     See  Alexius. 

ALEXIS.  In  The  Faithful  Shepherdess 
(q.v.),  by  John  Fletcher,  the  name  of  a  shep- 
herd. 

ALEXIS,  or  ALEXIUS  I.,  COHOIWNVS 

(1048-1118)  (Gk.  'AA^fiof  Kd/ivt/vof,  Alexios  Kom- 
nenos).  One  of  the  ablest  rulers  of  the  Byzan- 
tine Empire.  He  was  born  at  Constantinople,  the 
son  of  John  Comnenus,  brother  of  the  Emperor 
Isaac  Comnenus.  In  his  youth  Alexis  gave  bril- 
liant promise  of  the  vigorous  military  genius 
which  he  afterward  manifested,  and  at  length, 
after  a  series  of  anarchic  reigns  of  brief  dura- 
tion, his  soldiers  succeeded  in  elevating  him  to 
the  throne,  while  the  old  and  feeble  Niccphorus 
Botaniates,  his  predecessor,  was  obliged  to  retire 
to  a  monastorv  (1081).  Gibbon  graphically 
paints  the  position  and  achievements  of  Alexis 
in  the  forty-eighth  chapter  of  his  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.    Everywhere  he  was 
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encompassed  with  foes.  The  Scythians  and 
Turks  were  pouring  down  from  the  north  and 
northeast,  the  fierce  Normans,  who  had  violently 
effected  a  lodgment  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  were 
menacing  his  western  provinces ;  and,  finally,  the 
myriad  warriors  of  the  First  Crusade  burst 
into  bis  Empire  on  their  way  to  Palestine,  and 
encamped  around  the  gates  of  his  capital.  Yet 
he  contrived  to  avoid  all  perils  and  disgraces 
by  the  wisdom  of  his  policy,  the  mingl^  pa- 
tience and  promptitude  of  his  character,  and  his 
discipline  in  the  camp.  He  reigned  for  thirty- 
seven  years,  and  if  it  had  been  possible  to  pre- 
serve the  Byzantine  Empire  in  its  integrity,  a 
ruler  like  Alexis  might  have  done  it. 

Undoubtedly,  the  great  interest  which  attaches 
to  Alexis  arises  from  his  relations  to  the  Cru- 
saders. Historians  differ  as  to  the  purity  and 
sincerity  of  his  conduct  toward  them.  His 
daughtw  Anna  (q.v.),  who  wrote  his  life,  de- 
fends his  "policy  with  filial  piety;  but  it  is 
clear  that  he  entertained  a  profound  dread  and 
suspicion  of  the  half-civilized  Franks,  and,  know- 
ing the  weakness  of  his  own  Empire,  was  com- 
pelled to  dissimulate.  He  promised  them  help, 
and  persuaded  them  to  go  off  into  Asia;  but 
he  did  not  fulfill  his  promises,  and  simply  used 
them  as  his  instruments  to  reconquer  from  the 
Turks  the  islands  and  coasts  of  Asia  Minor. 
Perhaps,  however,  little  apology  is  needed  for  a 
monarch  who  "subdued  the  envy  of  his  equals, 
restored  the  laws  of  public  and  private  order, 
caused  the  arts  of  wealth  and  science  to  be  cul- 
tivated, and  transmitted  the  sceptre  to  his  chil- 
dren of  the  third  and  fourth  generations." 

ALEXIS,  or  ALEXIUS,  H.,  COKNENTTS 

(c.  1168-83).  Emperor  of  Constantinople.  He 
succeeded  his  father,  Manuel  I.,  about  1180,  and 
was  deposed  and  strangled  by  his  uncle,  An- 
dronicus  (1183). 

ALEXIS  m.,  ANOELUS  (  ?-1210).  Brother 
of  Isaac  Angelus,  Emperor  of  Constantinople, 
whose  throne  he  usurped  in  1105.  In  1203  his 
capital  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  Venetians 
and  an  army  of  French  Crusaders,  who  reinstated 
Isaac  II.  On  the  capture  of  the  city  Alexis  III. 
fled,  and  died  a  few  years  afterward  in  exile. 

ALEXIS  IV.,  ANGELUS  ( t-1204) .  Byzan. 
tine  emperor  in  1203-04,  son  of  Isaac  II.  (An- 
gelus). After  the  flight  of  his  uncle,  Alexis 
III.,  he  was  associated  with  his  father  in  the 
government.  After  reigning  only  a  few  months, 
however,  he  was  deposed  and  put  to  death  by 
Alexis  v. 

ALEXIS  v.,  sumamed  Dukas  Mubtzuphios 
(?-1204).  Byzantine  emperor  in  1204.  After 
the  murder  of  Alexis  IV.  (1204),  he  usurped  the 
throne,  but  at  the  end  of  a  few  weeks  was  de- 
posed by  the  Crusaders,  who  had  resolved  on  a 
partition  of  the  Empire  of  the  East.  He  fled  to 
the  Morea,  where  he  was  seized  by  the  I^itins, 
tried  for  the  murder  of  Alexis  IV.,  and  cast  from 
the  top  of  Theodosius's  Pillar. 

ALEXIS,  or  ALEXIUS,  COMNEKUS  (c. 
1180-1222).  A  grandson  of  Andronicus  I.  When 
Constantinople  was  captured  by  the  Crusaders 
in  1204,  Alexis,  taking  advantage  of  the  situa- 
tion, captured  Trebizond  and  some  other  cities 
on  the  Black  Sea.  He  took  the  title  of  Em- 
peror of  Trebizond,  and  was  obliged  to  carry  on 
a  continuous  war  against  the  Turks. 

ALEXIS  (Ok.  'AXtitf)  or  THtmn.    A  Greek 


comic  poet  of  the  third  century  B.C.  He  was 
born  at  Thurii,  in  Magna  Grscia,  was  uncle  and 
instructor  of  Menander,  and  wrote  at  Athens, 
where,  according  to  Plutarch,  at  the  age  of  106, 
he  died  on  the  stage  while  being  crowned  as  vic- 
tor. Suidas  assigns  to  him  245  comedies,  of  which 
the  remaining  fragments  exhibit  elegance  and 
wit.  His  delineations  of  the  parasite  were 
skillful.  See  the  edition  by  Hirschig  ( 1840)  and 
Meinike,  in  his  Fragmenta  Oomioorum,  Volume  I. 

ALEXIS,  WnxiBALD  (1797-1871).  The  as- 
sumed name  of  Wilhelm  Hiring,  a  Gterman  nov- 
elist. He  was  born  at  Breslau,  June  23,  1797, 
and  died  at  Arnstadt,  December  16,  1871.  He 
was  in  his  early  works  an  imitator  of  Walter 
Scott,  from  whom  his  first  romance,  Walladmor 
(1823),  and  his  second,  Schlosa  Avalon,  purport- 
ed to  be  translations.  Later  Alexis  took  Prussia 
for  his  scenes.  His  best  novels  are:  Oabania 
( 1332) ,  Der  faUche  Waldemar  ( 1842) ,  and  Ruhe 
iat  die  erste  Biirgerpflicht  (1852).  Here  the  in- 
terest is  well  maintained,  the  characters  clearly 
seen  and  firmly  drawn,  but  the  novels  are  marred 
by  mannerisms  and  over-elaboration.  Through 
all  runs  a  vein  of  patriotic  feeling  that  still  sus- 
tains their  popularity.  Alexis's  poems,  though 
superficially  attractive,  lack  depth  and  fertility 
of  invention. 

ALEXISBAD,  &-leks'«s-bad.  A  watering-place 
in  the  duchy  of  Anhalt,  Germany  (Map:  Ger- 
many, D  3 ) .  It  has  two  kinds  of  springs.  The 
Selke  spring  is  used  for  bathing,  and  contains 
chloride  and  sulphate  of  iron,  while  the  Alexis 
spring  contains  carbonic  acid,  and  is  used  for 
drinking  purposes.  Alexisbad  was  established 
as  a  watering-place  by  the  Duke  of  Anhalt-Bem- 
burg  in  1810. 

ALEX1U&  A  Roman  saint  of  the  fifth 
century,  patron  of  the  society  of  Alexians  or 
Cellites.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  Roman 
senator,  but  gave  up  the  world  for  a  life  of  pov- 
erty and  celibacy.  His  relics  are  said  to  have 
accomplished  marvelous  cures.  Alexius  is  hon- 
ored in  the  calendars  of  the  Latins,  Greeks, 
Syrians,  Maronites,  and  Armenians.  His  fes- 
tival occurs  on  July  17.  He  was  a  favorite  sub- 
ject among  the  poets  of  the  Middle-High-German 
period.  Consult:  Massmann,  Bankt  Alexius  Leben 
(Quedlinburg,  1843)  ;  Paris  and  Pannier,  La  vie 
de  Saint  Alexia  (1872);  Blau,  Zur  Alexia- 
legende,  in  the  Germania  (1888),  Volume 
XXXIII.,  and  A.  Amiaud,  La  Ugende  syriaque 
de  Saint  Alexia  (1889). 

ALTA.  One  of  the  varieties  of  esparto 
(q.v.),  a  plant  which  grows  in  North  Africa. 
Its  fibre  is  valuable  for  paper-making. 

ALEALI'A  (Sp.,  from  Ar.  aUfasfafoh,  the 
best  feed),  also  called  LncEKNE.  A  legumi- 
nous plant,  widely  used  in  Europe  and  in  parts 
of  North  and  South  America  as  a  forage  and 
hay  crop  for  stock.  The  plant  (Uedioago 
sativa)  is  a  native  of  the  valleys  of  central 
western  Asia.  It  has  been  cultivated  in  Europe 
for  more  than  2000  years,  and  was  introduced 
into  Mexico  and  South  America  at  the  time  of 
the  Spanish  conquests.  In  1854,  it  was  brought 
from  Chile  to  California,  whence  it  spread  rapid- 
ly over  the  arid  regions  of  the  Pacific  and  RoNcky 
Mountain  States,  where  it  is  now  more  exten- 
sively grown  than  any  other  forage  crop.  The 
plant  is  an  upright,  branching  perennial,  one  to 
three  feet  high,  with  triple  parted  leaves  and 
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purple,  pea-like  flowers  which  grow  in  long, 
loose  clusters.  On  loose,  permeable  soils,  the 
top  root  frequently  descends  ten  to  twelve  feet, 
and  has  been  said  to  reach  even  fifty  feet.  Al- 
falfa has  been  raised  with  more  or  less  success  in 
different  parts  of  the  United  States  at  elevations 
from  sea  level  to  7000  feet.  It  grows  best  on 
rich,  sandy,  well-drained  loams  of  a  calcareous 
nature,  and  does  not  succeed  on  damp  soils  or 
tenacious  clays.  It  seems  especially  adapted  to 
the  rich  soils  of  the  arid  West,  where  water  is 
supplied  chiefly  by  irrigation.  Young  alfalfa 
plants  are  relatively  tender,  and  two  years  are 
required  thoroughly  to  establish  a  field;  but 
when  once  established,  the  plant  endures  for 
many  years.  Newly  planted  alfalfa  fields  should 
be  inoculated  with  alfalfa,  sweet  clover,  or  burr 
clover  bacteria  to  insure  successful  growth.  A 
knowledge  of  this  fact  and  further  studies  show- 
ing its  remarkable  earliness,  yielding  capacity, 
and  feeding  value  have  resulted  in  the  recent  wide 
extension  of  alfalfa  culture  throughout  the 
eastern  States.  The  crop  is  cut  when  the  plants 
are  coming  into  bloom,  and  again  from  two  to 
six  times,  according  to  the  length  of  the  season. 
The  ordinary  annual  yield  varies  from  three  to 
eight  tons  of  dry  hay  per  acre,  and  sometimes 
reaches  ten  or  twelve  tons.  The  crop  is  seeded 
either  broadcast  or  in  drills,  at  the  rate  of 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  pounds  of  seed  per  acre. 
Alfalfa,  like  other  leguminous  plants,  takes  up 
nitrogen  from  the  air.  It  also  brings  up  from 
the  subsoil  considerable  amounts  of  potash, 
phosphoric  acid,  lime,  and  other  mineral  matters, 
and  13  valuable  for  green  manuring.  The  roots 
and  stubble  from  an  acre  contain  about  twenty 
pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  thirtv-eight  pounds 
of  potash,  and  ninety  pounds  of  nitrogen. 

A  variety  of  alfalfa  known  as  Turkestan  alfal- 
fa ( Medicago  sativa  turkestanica ) ,  is  the  chief 
forage  plant  grown  in  Central  Asia  and  Turkes- 
tan for  cattle.  It  has  been  widely  tested  in  the 
United  States.  In  the  States  west  of  the  Mississ- 
ippi River  and  north  of  Kansas  and  California,  it 
seems  to  endure  drought  better,  is  not  so  easily 
affected  by  freezing,  and  gives  better  results  on 
strong,  alkali  soils  than  the  alfalfa  commonly 
grown  {Medicago  sativa).  Two  other  forms  of 
alfalfa,  sometimes  cultivated,  are  the  intermedi- 
ate alfalfa  {Medicago  media),  and  the  yellow  or 
sand  lucerne  {Medicago  falcata),  the  seed  of 
which  are  sometimes  used  to  adulterate  that  of 
Medicago  sativa.  These  varieties  are  not  so  valu- 
able as  the  true  alfalfa. 

Feedino  Value.  Alfalfa  is  used  as  a  soiling 
crop,  as  pasturage,  and  in  the  form  of  silage  and 
hay.  Green  or  cured  as  hay,  it  is  relished  by 
all  farm  animals.  It  may  be  used  either  for 
fattening  stock  or  for  milk  production.  The 
green  product  has  the  following  percentage  com- 
position: water,  71.8;  protein,  4.8;  ether  ex- 
tract, 1;  nitrogen  free  extract,  12.3;  crude  fibre, 
7.4;  and  ash,  2.7.  When  cured  as  hay,  alfalfa 
has  the  following  percentage  composition: 
water,  8.4;  protein,  14.3;  fat,  2.2;  nitrogen  free 
extract,  42.7;  crude  fibre,  25,  and  ash,  7.4. 
Like  oUier  l^;uminous  crops,  alfalfa  is  compar- 
atively rich  in  nitrogen.  The  different  crops  and 
cuttings  do  not  vary  greatly  in  composition. 
When  alfalfa  flowers  begin  to  appear,  the  stalk 
constitutes  about  50  or  60  per  cent.,  and  the 
leaves  40  or  50  per  cent,  of  the  whole  plant. 
At  the  usual  time  of  cutting,  alfalfa  leaves  con- 
tain one-third  more  of  the  total  dry  matter  of 


the  crop.  The  leaves  contain  one-quarter  to 
one-third  as  much  crude  fibre  as  the  stalks,  and 
two  or  three  times  as  much  albuminoids.  As 
shown  by  experiments  with  cattle,  the  following 
percentage  amounts  of  the  ingredients  are  usual- 
ly digested:  60.7  per  cent,  of  the  total  organic 
matter,  72  per  cent,  of  the  protein,  and  69.2  per 
cent  of  the  nitrogen  free  extract.  Of  the  crude 
fibre  of  alfalfa  hay,  about  46  per  cent,  is  on  an 
average  digestible.  Chemical  analysis  and  diges- 
tion experiments  show  that  alfalfa  compares  very 
favorably  with  red  clover,  both  as  green  fodder 
and  as  hay.  When  fed  as  a  soiling  crop,  it  should 
be  partially  wilted  or  mixed  with  hay  or  straw. 
In  dry  regions  of  the  West  it  is  much  used  for 
pasturage,  especially  in  the  fall.  But  there  is 
always  more  or  less  danger  of  its  causing  the 
cattle  to  bloat  or  of  the  plants  being  killed  by 
too  close  pasturage.  Alfalfa  has  proved  a  sat- 
isfactory green  crop  for  pigs.  It  is  as  hay  that 
alfalfa  finds  perhaps  its  most  extended  use. 
Cattle,  sheep,  and  horses  seem  to  thrive  on  it. 
To  secure  a  well-balanced  and  economical  ration, 
alfalfa  hay,  which  contains  a  fairly  large  pro- 
portion of  protein,  should  be  fed  with  com, 
wheat,  oat  straw,  root  crops,  etc.,  which  contain 
comparatively  large  amounts  of  carbohydrates 
and  fat.  Recently  alfalfa  hay  has  been  ground 
quite  extensively  and  put  upon  the  market  as 
alfalfa  meal.  It  contains  approximately  15  per 
cent,  of  protein,  about  the  same  as  wheat  bran; 
and  is  sold  as  a  concentrated  feeding  stuff,  or 
mixed  in  varying  proportions  with  beet  molasses 
to  furnish  balanced  rations  for  different  purposes. 

Alfalfa.  Diseases.  The  principal  diseases  to 
which  alfalfa  is  subject  are  a  leaf  spot  and  a 
root-rot.  The  leaf  spot,  due  to  the  fungus  Pseu- 
dopeziea  medicaginis,  is  found  in  nearly  every 
locality  where  alfalfa  is  grown.  Sometimes 
seedling  plants  are  attacked,  but  usually  the 
fungus  occurs  on  the  leaves  of  older  plants.  It 
may  be  recognized  by  the  occurrence  of  minute 
brown  spots  of  irr^^lar  shape  upon  the  green 
or  discolored  leaflets.  The  disease  readily  sur- 
vives the  winter,  and  in  severe  attacks  to  pre- 
vent spreading  the  plants  should  be  covered  with 
straw  and  burned.  The  root-rot  is  caused  by 
a  fungus,  Ozonium  auricomum,  which  attacks 
the  plants  at  the  crown,  following  the  root  down- 
ward for  some  distance,  and  ultimately  killing 
the  plant.  The  disease  spreads  in  the  field,  in 
almost  perfect  circles,  and  sometimes  causes,  in  a 
single  season,  bare  places  fifty  feet  or  more  in 
diameter.  Alfalfa  is  also  attacked  by  a  para- 
sitic flowering  plant  known  as  dodder  (q.v.). 

BiBUOGKAPHY.  J.  6.  Smith,  "Alfalfa,  or  Lu- 
cerne," United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Farmers'  Bulletin,  31  (Washington,  1896)  ; 
Colorado  Experiment  Station  Bulletin,  S5; 
Kansas  Eaperiment  Station  Bulletin,  85;  Wy- 
oming Experiment  Station  Bulletin,  33;  Utah 
Experiment  Station  Bulletin,  31;  Neio  Jersey 
Experiment  Station  Bulletin,  148.  See  also 
bibliography  of  Alkali  Soil. 

AL-FABABI,  ai'f&-ril'b«,  Abu  Nasb  Moham- 
med IBN  TaBKUAN  IBN  UzLAOJ  AI/-FABABI   (  t-960 

A.D.).  One  of  the  earliest  of  Arabian  phi- 
losophers, who  lived  in  the  tenth  century. 
His  family  was  Turkish.  He  was  born  in  Farab, 
but  proceeded  to  Bagdad,  where  he  devoted  him- 
self to  the  study  of  medicine,  mathematics,  and 
philosophy.  From  Bagdad  he  went  to  Ualeb 
(Aleppo),  where,  except  for  his  close  relations 
to  the  Saif  ed  Daula,  the  ruler  of  the  place,  he 
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lived  a  life  of  scholastic  retirement.  He  died 
in  Damascus,  while  on  a  Tiait  to  that  place,  in 
company  with  Saif  ed  Daula.  Although  a  pro- 
lific writer,  who  occupied  himself  with  philoso- 
phy, medicine,  natural  science,  mathematics,  and 
music,  Al-Farabi  never  worked  out  a  system  of 
philosophy,  and  since  only  part  of  his  works  have 
survived,  it  is  not  easy  to  get  a  comprehensive 
view  of  his  activity.  His  philosophy  is  largely 
influenced  by  Aristotle,  althou>;h  it  has  also  in 
it  a  Neo-Platonic  element.  He  was  distinguished 
for  the  clearness  of  his  thought  and  the  excellence 
of  his  style,  but  such  was  the  fame  acquired  by 
his  successor  Avicenna.  that  Al-Farabi  was  al- 
most completely  eclipsed.  Among  his  writings 
was  an  encyclopiedia  of  the  sciences.  Consult 
M.  Steinschneider,  AUFarabi  (St.  Petersburg, 
1869)  ;  P.  Dieterici,  AlFarabis  Philoaophische 
Abhandlwigen  (Leyden,  1890). 

AI.FIEBI,  Al-fya'r«,  Cesabe,  Mabqttis  di  Sos- 
TEOXO  (1796-1809).  An  Italian  diplomat  and 
statesman,  a  kinsman  of  Vittorio  Alfleri,  the 
poet.  He  was  born  at  Turin,  August  13,  1796, 
and,  having  early  devoted  himself  to  affairs  of 
State,  was  successively  secretary  of  the  Sardin- 
ian legations  at  Paris,  The  Hague,  St.  Peters- 
burg, Berlin,  and  Florence.  Returning  to  Turin 
in  1831,  he  was  associated  with  Cavour.  When 
the  Reform  Commission  was  appointed,  Alfieri 
became  its  president,  and  accomplished  much  for 
the  elevation  of  universities  and  for  advanced 
study  in  general.  He  was  for  a  very  short  time 
in  1848  Prime  Minister,  then  Vice-President  of 
the  Senate,  and,  from  1856  to  1860,  its  president. 
He  died  at  Florence,  April  16,  1869. 

AliEIEBI,  Vittorio,  Count  (1749-1803). 
The  most  important  of  the  Italian  dramatic 
poets,  a  younger  contemporary  of  Metastasio  and 
Goldoni,  a  man  as  unique  in  his  personality  as 
in  his  writings,  and  held  in  honor  to-day  by  his 
countrymen  less  for  the  tragedies  which  first 
made  him  famous  than  as  the  reviver  of  a  nation- 
a.1  spirit  in  modem  Italy.  The  salient  facts  of 
his  life  are  known  mainly  through  his  Autobiog- 
raphy, a  work  exceptional  in  its  class  for  its 
frank  sincerity  and  keen  personal  interest.  He 
was  born  January  17,  1749,  at  Aati,  in  Pied- 
mont, which  in  those  days  was  looked  upon  by 
the  mass  of  Italians  almost  as  alien  territory.  Of 
the  misspent  youth  which  he  afterward  so  keenly 
regretted, eight  years  were  passed  in  the  Academy 
of  Turin — years  of  "uneducation,"  he  calls  them. 
Eight  years  more  were  equally  wasted  in  roving 
through  France,  England,  and  Holland,  and  in 
an  idle  and  dissolute  life  in  Turin.  It  was  not 
until  his  twenty-sixth  year  and  his  fourth  serious 
infatuation — this  time  for  a  certain  Marchesa 
Turinetti  di  Prie^that  he  felt  himself  inspired 
with  lofty  aims,  and  especially  with  a  desire  to 
make  a  name  for  himself  in  the  field  of  dramatic 
poetry.  .  Under  this  inspiration  he  made  his  first 
dramatic  essay,  some  scenes  of  a  Cleopatra,  re- 
sumed his  serious  studies,  and  removed  to  Flor- 
ence in  order  to  perfect  himself  in  the  correct 
Tuscan  idiom,  for  his  Italian  at  this  time  was 
scarcely  better  than  his  French.  In  Florence 
he  first  met  the  Countess  of  Albany,  the  unhappy 
wife  of  Charles  Edward  Stuart,  and  formed  foV 
her  that  life- long  attachment  which  he  defined  as 
a  "degno  amore,"  and  which  has  become  historic. 
After  her  separation  from  her  husband  in  1780, 
Alfieri  joined  her  for  a  time  in  Rome,  and  after 
the  Pretender's  death,  was  seldom  separated  from 


her  during  the  remainder  of  his  own  life.  There 
is,  however,  no  ground  for  believing  that  they 
were  secretly  married.  For  several  years  they 
lived  in  Paris,  but  narrowly  escaped  in  the  Reij^ 
of  Terror,  and  being  forced  to  flee,  took  refu^ 
once  more  in  Florence.  Here  Alfieri  died  October 
8,  1803,  and  here,  in  the  church  of  Santa  Croce, 
the  Countess  caused  a  monument  to  be  erected  by 
Canova  to  his  memory. 

Besides  his  tragedies  and  autobiography,   Al- 
fieri's  literary  activity  produced  numerous  son- 
nets and  odes,  his  Misogallo,  a  fierce  denuncia- 
tion of  France,  in  mingled  prose  and  verse,  some 
unimportant  prose  writings,  and  six  oomedies, 
loxa  of  which,  L'Vno,  I  Pocki,  J  Troppi,  L'Anti- 
doto,  form  a  political  tetralogy  intended  to  show 
that  the  best  government  is  that  founded  upon 
the  will  of  the  people.     The  series  of  tragedies 
began  with  Cleopatra,  first  produced  at  Turin  in 
1775,  and  continued  until  1789.     The  most  im- 
portant are  Virginia,  Agamennone,  Orette,  Titnor 
leone,  Maria  Siuarda,  and  Saul,  which   is  still 
regarded  as  his  masterpiece.     They  are  all   ob- 
viously  cast  in  one  and  the  same  mold,  and  that 
a  narrow  one;  all  classically  correct,  yet  full  of 
dignity  and    lofty  sentiments.    The    principles 
which  he   laid   down   he  rigidly   followed.       He 
did  not  permit  himself  to  imitate  or  even  to  read 
Shakespeare;  but  adhered  to  the  model  of  Qreek 
and  French  tragedy,  and  followed  to  a  large  ex- 
tent the  classic  unities.     A  tragic  subject,  in  his 
opinion,  was  one  which  permitted  a  powerful  ex- 
citation of  good  or  evil  passions ;  his  own  themes 
were  regularly  drawn  from  some  stirring  event  of 
history  or  mythology.    His  highest  aim  was  to 
unite  "artistic  truth  with  moral  truth,  beauty 
with  morality."    He  wished  the  theatre  to  be 
"a  school  in  which  men  might  learn  to  be  free, 
brave,  and  generous,  inspired  by  true  virtue,  in- 
tolerant of  violence,  full  of  love  for  their  country, 
with  a  true  knowledge  of  their  personal  rights, 
and  in  all  their  passions  enthusiastic,  upright, 
and  magnanimous."    It    was  Matthew  Arnold 
who   summed    up   Alfieri   as   "a    noble-minded, 
deeply-interested  man,  but  a  monotonous  poet;" 
but  his  poetry  was  not  found  monotonous  by  his 
own  or  the  following  generation.     What  he  did 
for  tragedy  was  carried  on  by  Monti,  by  Foscolo, 
by  Pellico,  and  others.     What  he  did  for  Italian 
unity  is  harder  to  measure.    An  entire  genera- 
lion  of  patriots  was  inspired  by  his  Virginia  and 
lirutus  and    Timoleone,   and   drew   freely   upon 
them  for  passages  with  which  to  inflame  their 
hearers.     His   persistence   in   regarding  himself 
primarily  a  native  of  Italy,  and  in  speaking  and 
writing  in  classic  Tuscan,  bore  special  fruit  in  his 
native  Piedmont.     In  the  words  of  his  fellow- 
countryman,  Gioberti,  "the  revival  of  civil  order 
throughout  the  peninsula,  the  creation  of  a  laic 
Italy,  is  due  to  Vittorio  Alfieri,  who,  like  a  new 
Dante,  was  the  true  secularizer  of  the  spirit  of 
the  Italian  people,  and  gave  to  it  that  strong 
impulse  which  still  lives  and  bears  fruit." 

The  complete  edition  of  Alfieri's  works  is  that 
published  at  Pisa  (1805-15),  in  twenty-two  vol- 
umes. The  first  edition  of  the  tragedies  is  that 
of  Siena  (1783),  containing  only  ten  tragedies. 
Good  editions  of  selected  tragedies  are  those  ed- 
ited by  G.  Falorsi  (Florence,  Barbera)  ;  Pisan- 
eschi  (Turin,  Paravia)  ;  and  Trevisan  (Verona). 
For  biographical  and  critical  details,  consult: 
Autobiography,  translated  by  Lestor  ( New  York, 
1845)  ;  Centofanti,  Tragedie  evita  d'Alfteri  (Flor- 
ence, 1842)  ;  Copping,  Alfieri  and  Ooldoni,  Their 
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Lives  and  Adventures  (London,  1867) ;  Howells, 
Life  of  and  Essays  on  Alfieri  (Boston,  1877)  ; 
Antonini  and  Cognetti,  Vittorio  Alfieri  (Turin, 
1898)  ;  G.  Carduoei,  Primi  Saggi  (Bologna, 
1889)  ;  and  E.  Panzacchi,  Vita  italiana  nel  set- 
tecento  (Milan,  1896). 

AlinTiATlTA,  ftl-fir&-i«'A.   See  Geranium. 

AI^FirrGEB,  aKffng-5r,  Ambkosiode  ( ?-1532). 
A  Gennan  Boldier  of  fortune,  who  in  1528  be- 
came the  a^nt  of  the  Welser  family  of  Augs- 
burg, to  finish  for  them  the  conquest  of  Vene- 
zuela; this  being  the  condition  under  which  they 
held  title  to  the  country  from  Castile.  He  Ipd 
out  a  company  of  Germans,  but  his  expedition  to 
the  neighborhood  of  Lake  Maracaibo  and  to  New 
Granada  was  notorious  for  its  cruelties,  and  ho 
was  killed  by  an  Indian. 

ALTPItyWA  (Mex.  Sp.).  The  largest  of  the 
California  surf  fishes.    See  Subf  Fish. 

ALTOKSIKE,  ai-fdn'sln,  or  AliFHONSIKE 
TA'BLES.  Certain  astronomical  calculations 
made  by  the  ablest  men  of  the  period  for  Alfonso 
X.  of  Castile.  A  room  in  the  palace  at  Segovia 
is  still  shown  as  Alfonso's  observatory.  The 
tables  were  completed  in  1262,  the  year  when 
Alfonso  came  to  the  throne,  and  first  published 
in  1483. 

ALFOK'SO  I.  OP  Castile  and  VI.  of  Leok, 
"th«  Valiant"  (1030-1109).  He  was  the  son  of 
Ferdinand  the  Great,  King  of  Castile  and  Leon. 
Ijeon  was  given  to  him  by  his  father ;  Sancho,  the 
eldest  son,  received  Castile;  Garcia,  youngest  of 
the  three,  a  part  of  Galicia  and  Portugal.  Al- 
fonso came  to  the  throne  in  1065.  War  soon  broke 
out  between  the  brothers,  and  in  1068  Sancho 
defeated  Alfonso  in  a  bloody  battle  on  the  Pisu- 
erga.  Three  years  later  Alfonso  defeated  Sancho 
on  the  CarriCn;  but  Sancho,  reenforced,  it  is 
said,  by  the  renowned  Cid,  Roderigo  Diaz  de 
Bivar,  nearly  annihilated  the  Leonese  army, 
took  Alfonso  prisoner,  compelled  him  to  abdi- 
cate, and  shut  him  up  in  a  monastery.  Alfonso 
escaped  and  aoug}it  shelter  with  the  Moorish  King 
of  Toledo.  Sancho  took  possession  of  Leon  and 
immediately  attacked  Garcia,  defeating  and  cap- 
turing him  at  Santarem.  In  1072  Sancho  was 
assassinated  by  a  Castilian  knight,  and  Alfonso, 
upon  solemnly  declaring  himself  innocent  of  the 
murder,  was  reinstated  in  his  kingdom  of  Leon, 
to  which  was  added  Castile.  His  brother  Gar- 
cia, who  was  preparing  to  recover  the  throne  of 
Galicia,  was  treacherously  invited  to  his  court, 
made  a  prisoner,  and  died  in  confinement  ten 
years  later.  Alfonso  now  ruled  over  nearly  all 
of  his  father's  kingdom,  and  went  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Moorish  King,  who  had  befriended 
him  and  whose  kingdom  was  being  invaded  by 
Cordovans.  Alfonso's  gratitude  ended  with  the 
death  of  the  old  king;  he  did  not  scruple  to  at- 
tack his  son,  and  soon  captured  the  city  of  To- 
ledo, thus  adding  New  Castile  to  his  dominions. 
Alfonso  was  monarch  of  most  of  C!Tiristian  Spain, 
when  a  powerful  Almora'\'ide  army  from  Africa, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  King  of  Seville,  in- 
flicted upon  him  a  terrible  defeat,  in  1086,  near 
Zaiaca.  He  gradually  regained  strength,  but  in 
1108  the  Moors  destroyed  his  army  and  killed 
his  only  son.  The  next  year  Alfonso  died  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  daughter,  Urraca,  who  be- 
came the  wife  of  Alfonsb  I.  of  Aragon.  His 
illegitimate  daughter,  Thet-esa,  married  Henry  of 
Burgundy,  and  gave  birtlj  to  the  first  King  of 
Portugal. 


AI.70NS0  nr,  sumamed  "the  Great"  (848- 
912).  King  of  Leon,  Asturias,  and  Galicia.  He 
succeeded  his  father,  Ordofio  I.,  in  866,  but  had 
to  maintain  his  rights  by  force  of  arms  against 
Count  Fruela,  who  had  usurped  the  throne.  Hav- 
ing caused  the  latter  to  be  executed,  by  the  or- 
der of  the  Senate  of  Oviedo,  he  proceeded  sternly 
to  reduce  to  obedience  the  powerful  nobility  of 
the  kingdom,  who  did  not  wish  the  monarchy  to 
remain  in  one  family.  From  870  to  901  he  was 
constantly  at  war  with  the  Moors,  and  gained 
many  victories.  Crossing  the  Douro,  he  hum- 
bled Coimbra,  penetrated  to  the  Tagus  and  Es- 
tremadura,  enlarged  his  territories  by  a  portion 
of  Portugal  and  Old  Castile,  and  repeopled  the 
conquered  and  desolate  Burgos,  making  of  it  the 
first  town  in  Castile.  These  wars  entailed  great 
expense  and  misery  upon  the  nation.  As  a  con- 
sequence, in  888,  Garcia,  the  son  of  Alfonso, 
raised  the  standard  of  revolt.  Alfonso  collected 
his  forces,  conquered  his  son,  and  threw  him  into 
prison.  But  Garcia's>  mother,  with  the  help  of 
several  of  the  grandees,  excited  a  new  conspiracy, 
which  resulted  in  the  abdication  of  the  monarch 
in  favor  of  his  imprisoned  son,  in  910.  In  order, 
however,  to  be  still  useful  to  his  country,  Al- 
fonso became  commander  of  Garcia's  forces  in 
an  expedition  against  the  Moors.  After  return- 
ing in  triumph,  ne  died  at  Zamora,  December  20, 
912. 

ALFONSO  VI.  OF  Leon.  See  A1.F0MS0  I.  of 
Castile. 

ALFOITSO  Z.  (1221-84).  King  of  Leon  and 
Castile,  surnamed  "the  Astronomer,"  "the  Phil- 
osopher," or  "the  Wise"  {El  Sabio).  He  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  Ferdinand  III.,  in  1252.  As 
early  as  the  storming  of  Seville,  in  1248,  he  had 
given  indications  of  his  courageous  spirit.  But 
instead  of  wisely  confining  his  efforts  to  the  con- 
quest of  the  floors  and  the  repression  of  the 
nobility,  he  lavished  the  resources  of  his  kingdom 
in  efforts  to  secure  the  imperial  throne  of  Ger- 
many, to  which  he  was  elected  in  1257.  Richard 
of  Cornwall  was  chosen  in  opposition  to  him. 
Neither  could  succeed  in  securing  recognition, 
and  ultimately  the  imperial  crown  was  placed 
upon  the  head  of  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg  (1273). 
While  Alfonso  was  striving  for  the  crown  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire,  his  throne  was  threatened 
by  the  turbulence  of  the  nobility,  and  at  the 
same  time  be  had  to  contend  with  the  Moors. 
The  latter,  however,  he  defeated,  in  1262,  in  a 
bloody  battle.  In  1270  an  insurrection  broke  out 
in  his  dominions,  at  the  head  of  which  was  his 
brother  Philip.  Later  his  son  Sancho  also  re- 
belled, and  in  1282  deprived  him  of  his  throne. 
He  now  sought  the  help  of  the  Moors,  but  after 
fruitless  efforts  to  recover  his  power,  he  died  at 
Seville,  April  4,  1284.  He  was  the  most  learned 
prince  of  his  time,  and  has  acquired  lasting  fame 
through  the  completion  of  the  code  of  laws  called 
the  Siete  Partidax,  which  200  years  later  became 
the  universal  law  of  the  land.  There  are  still 
extant  several  long  poems  of  his,  a  work  on 
chemistry.  El  libro  del  tesoro,  translated  later 
by  Brunetto  Latini  (q.v.),  and  various  transla- 
tions of  Arabic  works.  He  labored  much  to  re- 
vive knowledge,  increasing  both  the  privileges 
and  professorships  of  the  University  of  Sala- 
manca. He  sought  to  improve  the  Ptolemaic 
planetary  tables,  whose  anomalies  had  struck  ob- 
servers even  at  that  early  time.  For  this  pur- 
pose, in   1240,  he  assembled  at  Toledo  upward 
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of  60  of  the  moat  celebrated  astronomera  of  that 
age.  His  improved  tables,  still  known  under  the 
name  of  the  Alfonsine  Tables,  were  completed  in 
1262.    See  Alfonsine  Tables. 

ALFONSO  I.  OF  Naples  and  Sicilt.  See  Al- 
roNso  V.  OF  Abagon. 

ALFONSO  I.  (M134).  King  of  Navarre 
and  Aragon,  who  succeeded  Pedro  I.,  in  1104. 
His  marriage  with  Urraca,  heiress  of  Alfonso  VI., 
of  Leon  and  Castile,  brought  that  kingdom  un- 
der his  sway.  Misunderstandings  soon  arose  with 
Urraca,  and  a  divorce  was  granted.  Alfonso, 
however,  continued  to  fight  against  Castile,  thus 
prolonging  the  final  strife  with  the  Moors.  He 
was  called  "emperor"  and  "fighter;"  the  latter 
name  he  won  by  his  victories  over  the  Moors.  In 
1114  he  began  the  siege  of  Saragossa,  which  he 
captured  four  years  later.  In  1120  he  slew 
20,000  Moors  on  the  field  of  Daroca.  In  1123  he 
invaded  Valencia,  and  two  years  later  he  went 
to  the  aid  of  the  Christian  Moors  in  Andalusia. 
In  1130  he  crossed  the  Pyrenees  and  captured 
Bordeaux  and  Bayonne.  In  1133  he  besieged 
Fraga  on  the  Cinca.  The  contest  was  long  and 
severe,  bringing  from  Africa  10,000  Almoravides. 
Finally,  however,  the  Christians  were  defeated. 
Alfonso  died  in  1134. 

ALFONSO  ( Port. 4/fon»o)  1.(1109-85).  First 
King  of  Portugal,  son  of  Henry  of  Burgundy, 
conqueror  and  Count  of  Portugal.  His  father 
died  when  he  was  about  two  years  old,  and 
the  management  of  affairs  fell  into  the  hands 
of  his  ambitious  and  dissolute  mother,  Theresa 
of  Castile,  from  whom  he  was  compelled  to  take 
it  by  force  on  attaining  his  majority.  He  was 
forced  into  war  with  Castile,  whose  supremacy 
he  did  not  recognize.  He  then  attacked  the 
Moors  and  won  a  brilliant  victory  on  the  plains 
of  Ourique  ( 1 139 ) ,  where,  according  to  the  legend, 
200,000  Moors  perished.  From  that  day  he  took 
the  title  of  king.  He  was  crowned  by  the  abbot 
of  Larvao,  and  the  coronation  was  sanctioned  by 
the  Pope  in  1169.  On  October  23,  1147,  he  took 
Lisbon,  with  the  aid  of  some  English  crusaders 
under  William  Longsword,  on  their  way  to  the 
Holy  Land.  The  booty  was  so  rich  that  most  of 
the  Crusaders  returned  home.  In  1158,  after  a 
two  months'  siege,  he  became  master  of  Alcazar 
de  Sal.  He  took  by  assault  the  fortress  of  San- 
tarem  from  the  Saracens,  in  1171,  and  annihil- 
ated the  garrison ;  at  the  same  place  he  defeated 
the  Almohade  ruler,'  Jusef-ben-Jakub,  in  1184. 
He  invited  to  his  land  the  Knights  Templars  and 
the  Knights  of  St.  John,  and  established  the  Or- 
ders of  Avis  and  of  St.  Michael.  He  died  at 
Coimbra,  December  6,  1185. 

ALFONSO  V.  (1432-81).  King  of  Portugal, 
surnamed  "the  African,"  in  honor  of  his  victo- 
ries over  the  Moors  in  Algiers.  At  his  father's 
death,  in  1438,  there  was  a  fierce  struggle  for  the 
regency  between  the  Queen  Mother  and  the  uncles 
of  the  King.  Finally  the  Queen  was  defeated  and 
his  uncle  Pedro  became  regent.  In  1448  Alfonso 
assumed  the  government,  declared  his  uncle  a 
rebel,  and  defeated  him  in  battle.  After  a  cam- 
paign in  Africa,  Alfonso  undertook  to  seize  upon 
Castile  and  Leon,  but  was  defeated  at  Toro.  Al- 
fonso endeavored  to  get  assistance  from  the  King 
of  France,  but,  finding  that  he  was  being  de- 
ceived, he  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son,  Juan,  in 
1476.  He  was  forced,  however,  to  ascend  the 
throne  again.  In  1479  he  signed  the  treaty  of 
Alcantara  with  Castile.    In  1481  he  died  of  the 


plague.  He  founded  the  Order  of  the  Tower  and 
Sword  under  the  invocation  of  San  Diego.  In 
his  reign  the  explorations  of  the  Portuguese 
along  the  western  coast  of  Africa  were  pushed 
beyond  the  equator. 

ALFONSO  V.  (1385-1458).  King  of  Aragon, 
Naples,  and  Sicily.  He  reigned  from  1416  to 
1458,  receiving  the  surname  'Magnanimous,' 
because  on  his  accession  to  the  throne  he  de- 
stroyed a  document  containing  the  names  of  all 
the  grandees  who  were  hostile  to  him.  He  is 
renowned  chiefly  for  having  brought  southern 
Italy  under  the  dominion  of  Aragon.  In  1420  he 
attacked  Corsica,  but  speedily  hastened  to 
Naples  at  the  request  of  Queen  Joanna  II.,  who 
in  return  for  his  assistance  against  Louis  of 
Anjou  named  him  as  her  heir.  For  some  time 
he  enjoyed  her  highest  favor;  but  in  1423,  hav- 
ing thrown  into  prison  her  minion,  Caracciolo, 
who  was  his  enemy,  the  Queen  declared  for  his 
rival,  Louis.  At  her  death,  in  1436,  Alfonso  re- 
solved to  claim  the  kingdom ;  but  Ren6  of  Anjou, 
whom  Joanna  had  appointed  her  successor  after 
the  death  of  Louis,  opposed  him.  Rome  and 
Genoa  sided  with  RenS.  The  Genoese  fleet  in- 
flicted a  most  serious  defeat  upon  the  Aragonese 
fleet,  and  Alfonso  was  captured.  He  was  sent  to 
the  Duke  of  Milan,  who  set  him  at  liberty,  and 
formed  an  alliance  with  him.  After  several 
battles  Alfonso  overthrew  his  adversary  and  en- 
tered Naples  in  triumph.  Having  once  firmly 
establish<Kl  his  power,  he  proceeded  to  suppress  the 
disorders  which  had  sprung  up  during  the  reign 
of  Joanna.    He  died  at  Naples,  June  27,  1458. 

ALFONSO  VL  ( 1 643-83 ) .  King  of  Portugal. 
An  incapable  and  dissolute  prince,  who  drove  his 
motlier,  the  regent,  from  court,  and  put  the  su- 
preme power  into  the  hands  of  a  worthless  favor- 
ite. Count  Castel-Melhor.  His  wife,  whom  he 
neglected,  conspired  with  his  brother,  Dom  Pedro, 
against  him.  Alfonso  was  dethroned  and  im- 
prisoned (1668),  and  Dom  Pedro  took  his  place 
as  King  of  Portugal,  and,  after  the  deatn  of 
Alfonso,  as  husband  of  his  queen. 

ALFONSO  XII.  (1857-85).  King  of  Spain. 
The  son  of  the  deposed  Queen  Isabella  II.  He 
was  born  at  Madrid  and  was  proclaimed  king 
December  30,  1874.  On  January  23,  1878,  he 
married  Princess  Maria  de  las  Mercedes  (young- 
est daughter  of  the  Due  de  Montpensier),  who 
died  soon  after.  In  1879  he  married  Archduchess 
Maria  Christina  of  Austria,  by  whom  he  had 
three  children.  Returning  from  an  informal  visit 
to  Germany,  1883,  he  was  publicly  insulted  in 
Paris,  and  war  with  France  was  for  a  few  days 
thought  probable.  Alfonso  governed  wisely  but 
was  unable  to  reconcile  the  numerous  factions 
into  which  the  country  was  divided.  His  posthu- 
mous child,  Alfonso  XIII.,  succeeded  him. 

ALFONSO  Xm.  (1886— ).  King  of  Spain. 
He  was  bom  May  17,  1886,  tlie  posthumous  son 
of  Alfonso  XII.  and  of  Maria  Christina,  Arch- 
duchess of  Austria,  who  was  appointed  regent 
during  his  minority.  The  early  reign  of  the  young 
king  was  marked  by  mutinies  abroad,  while 
at  home  dissatisfaction  found  expression  in  cabi- 
net crises  and  military  insurrections,  labor  riots, 
and  anarchistic  disturbances.  The  unfortunate 
war  against  the  United  States  led  to  the  practi- 
cal annihilation  of  Spain's  colonial  empire.  The 
King  assumed  personal  charge  of  the  government 
on  attaining  his  sixteenth  year  (1902).  His 
frank  and  courageous,  though  somewhat  impul- 
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sire  nature  gained  him  the  affection  of  the  na- 
tion. On  May  31,  1906,  he  married  Princess  Ena, 
daughter  of  the  late  Prince  Henry  Maurice  of 
Battenberg  and  Princess  Beatrice,  daughter  of 
Queen  Victoria.  On  their  wedding  day  the  royal 
pair  narrowly  escaped  death  in  a  bomb  explosion, 
the  work  of  anarchists,  which  killed  a  score  of 
persons  about  the  King. 

ATFOKSO  •M-ATtTA  DE  LIOTTOBI,  m&-r6'& 
dA  16-gwyrS.    See  Liguobi. 

AliPONSO  OF  BOXTB^OK  (184ft—).  In- 
fante of  Spain,  a  brother  of  the  pretender  to  the 
crown,  Charles  VII.,  nephew  of  the  former  pre- 
tender, Don  Carlos.  (See  Cablos,  Don.)  He 
participated  in  the  struggle  of  the  Carlists  ( 1873- 
74),  and  together  with  his  wife,  Maria  de  las 
il'levas,  became  notorious  by  reason  of  sangui- 
jiaiy  deeds  at  the  siege  of  Cuenca. 

ALFOBD,  ftl'fgrd,  Henby,  D.D.  (1810-71). 
Jai  English  biblical  critic  and  poet.  He  was  bom 
in  London,  October  7,  1810,  and  educated  at  Trin- 
ity College,  Cambridge.  He  became  Fellow  of 
Trinity  in  1834,  Vicar  of  Wymeswold,  a  college 
living,  in  the  diocese  of  Peterborough,  1835; 
minister  of  Quebec  Chapel,  Marylebone,  London, 
1853;  Dean  of  Canterbury,  1857.  He  was  very 
versatile,  could  play  and  sing,  carve  and  paint. 
He  wrote  poetry  and  sermons.  He  was  a  literary 
critic  and  editor.  But  bis  reputation  rests  upon 
his  edition  of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  in  which 
for  the  first  time  the  treasures  of  German  lin- 
guistic and  exegetical  studies  were  introduced 
in  comprehensive  fashion  to  those  unfamiliar 
■with  German.  It  was  begun  in  1845  and  the 
fourth  and  last  volume  published  in  1861.  For 
the  day  it  was  a  great  service.  He  enabled  the 
mere  English  reader  to  reap  a  great  part  of  his 
harvest  by  liis  ffew  Testament  for  English  Read- 
ers (London,  1868,  4  volumes) .  Other  of  his  writ- 
ings have  had  much  vogue,  especially  his  poetry. 
The  School  of  the  Heart,  and  Other  Poems,  etc., 
■which  is  characterized  not  so  much  by  depth  or 
originality  as  by  freedom  from  affectation,  ob- 
tBCurity  or  bombast.  Among  his  latest  writings 
■was  A  Plea  for  the  Queen's  English  ( sixth  edition, 
1880) ,  which  excited  considerable  discussion.  He 
also  published  several  volumes  of  sermons.  He  died 
at  Canterbury,  January  12,  1871.  Consult  The 
Life  of  Dean  Alford,  by  his  widow  (London,  1873) . 

AI/FBED.  A  village  in  Allegany  County, 
N.  Y.,  9  miles  southwest  of  Hornellgville,  on  the 
Erie  Railroad  (Map:  New  York,  C  3).  Alfred 
■was  settled  in  1807  and  was  incorporated  in 
1887;  it  is  known  principally  as  the  site  of  Al- 
fred University,  a  Seventh  Day  Baptist  institu- 
tion, organized  in  1836.  The  New  York  State 
School  of  Clay  Working  and  Ceramics  is  also 
here.    Pop.,  1890,  788;    1900,  756;    1905,  912. 

AIiFBES,  or  MLFKED,  the  Great  (849- 
■901).  King  of  Wessex  from  871  to  901.  He  was 
horn  at  Wantage,  in  Berkshire,  in  849.  His 
father  was  .^helwulf.  King  of  the  West  Saxons. 
Alfred,  the  youngest  of  five  sons,  succeeded 
to  the  throne  in  871,  on  the  death  of  his 
brother  JE^\ie\reA.  His  reign,  which  lasted  more 
than  thirty  years,  is  noteworthy  first,  because 
of  the  wars  with  the  Danish  invaders;  second, 
because  of  the  interest  which  the  King  took  in 
education.  Before  discussing  his  real  achieve- 
ments, however,  it  may  be  well  to  speak 
briefly  of  some  things  erroneously  attributed  to 
him.     In  the  popular  legends  he  has  been  re- 


garded as  the  author  of  many  reforms  and  in- 
stitutions which  were  in  no  way  due  to  him. 
His  real  and  great  merits  have  been  overlooked 
because  of  the  actions  incorrectly  credited  to  him. 
Except  for  the  false  statements  in  many  seconda- 
ry works,  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  say  that  he 
did  not  institute  trial  by  jury,  and  that  he  was 
not  the  founder  of  the  University  of  Oxford.  The 
picturesque  tales  of  his  hiding  from  the  Danes,  of 
the  burned  cakes,  and  of  his  visit  to  the  Danish 
camp  disguised  as  a  harper,  are  inventions  of  a 
later  age. 

Alfred  became  king  in  the  midst  of  a  Danish 
invasion.  After  several  battles  he  was  able  to 
make  peace  with  the  enemy,  probably  by  paying 
them  money.  In  the  following  years  Danish  ma- 
rauding expeditions  were  frequent,  and  in  878 
there  was  a  great  invasion.  For  a  few  months 
the  Danes  were  successful  almost  everywhere,  and 
met  with  no  general  resistance.  About  Easter, 
Alfred  established  himself  at  Athelney,  and 
gathered  there  all  the  forces  that  he  could. 
Seven  weeks  afterward  he  marched  to  Brixton, 
gathering  troops  as  he  went,  and  in  the  battle 
of  Ethandun,  probably  Edington  in  Wiltshire, 
he  defeated  the  Danes  and  captured  their 
stronghold.  The  Danish  King  Guthrum  was 
baptized,  and  the  peace  of  Wedmore  followed. 
There  were  some  less  important  engagements  in 
the  following  years,  but  on  the  whole,  for  the 
next  fifteen  years  Alfred  was  able  to  give  his 
time  to  the  internal  affairs  of  his  kingdom.  In 
893  the  Danes,  who  had  been  driven  away  by  Ar- 
nulf  (q-v-),  King  of  Germany,  made  a  descent 
upon  England.  For  more  than  four  years  the 
warfare  went  on  almost  continuously,  but  at  last 
the  Danes  were  driven  out.  These  Danish  inva- 
sions had  an  important  influence  on  the  history 
of  England.  By  crushing  the  individual  king- 
doms, they  worked,  unwittingly,  for  the  unity  of 
England.  Alfred,  by  withstanding  them  success- 
fully, made  his  kingdom  the  rallying  point  for 
all  the  Saxons,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the 
eventual  supremacy  of  his  descendants.  He  died 
October  28,  901. 

Alfred  was  an  enthusiastic  scholar  and  a 
zealous  patron  of  learning.  When  he  came  to 
the  throne,  as  he  himself  wrote,  he  found  little 
or  no  interest  in  education,  and  few  learned 
men.  He  invited  to  his  court  native  and  foreign 
scholars,  of  whom  the  best  known  are  Asser  and 
John  ScotUB  Erigena.  He  labored  himself,  and 
encouraged  others  to  labor,  for  the  education  of 
his  people.  The  composition  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle  may  have  been  due  to  his  initiative. 
He  himself  translated  works  which  he  thought 
would  be  useful  to  his  people,  and  instead  of 
merely  translating  literally,  he  expanded  or 
omitted  portions  in  order  to  make  the  work  more 
serviceable.  His  principal  works  were  transla- 
tions of  the  following:  Boethius,  Consolation 
of  Philosophy;  Orosius,  History  of  the  World; 
and  Gregory  the  Great,  Pastoral  Care.  Of  the 
last  there  is  an  excellent  edition  in  the  publica- 
tions of  the  Early  English  Text  Society.  He  is  said 
to  have  translated,  or  to  have  had  translated,  the 
Soliloquies  of  St.  Augustine.  It  was  believed 
formerly  that  Alfred  translated  Bede's  Ecclesias- 
tical History,  but  more  critical  study  has  shown 
that  the  translation  is  made  into  the  Anglian 
dialect  and  not  the  West  Saxon.  It  was  cer- 
tainly not  the  work  of  Alfred,  although  it  may 
have  been  made  under  his  direction.    See  Miller, 
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The  Old  English  Version  of  Bede's  Ecclesiaatieai 
History,  Early  English  Text  Society  (London, 
1890)  ;  Schipper,  Konig  Alfreds  Uebersetsung  von 
Bedas  Kirchengeschichte  (Leipzig,  1897). 

His  laws  show  no  striking  changes  from  the 
laws  of  earlier  kings;  in  fact,  he  disclaimed 
originality  and  spoke  of  his  work  as  mainly 
a  compilation  of  existing  laws.  But  they  are 
marked  by  two  charac^risties  which  deserve 
notice:  first,  they  are  intensely  religious;  sec- 
ond, they  make  no  distinction  between  English 
and  Welsh,  as  the  earlier  laws  had  done. 

The  millenary  of  King  Alfred  was  celebrated 
on  September  18,  1901,  at  Winchester,  the  for- 
mer capital  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdom.  The 
commemorative  exercises  were  participated  in 
by  many  distinguished  men  from  all  English- 
speaking  countries.  On  September  20,  the  day 
of  the  most  important  functions,  all  the  delegate 
joined  in  a  great  procession  and  marched  to  the 
site  where  the  colossal  statue  of  Alfred,  the  work 
of  Thomycroft,  was  unveiled,  and  the  oration 
was  delivered  by  Lord  Rosebery. 

In  the  United  States  the  Society  of  American* 
Authors  encouraged  the  celebration  of  "the  one 
thousandth  anniversary  of  the  founder  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race."  Exercises  were  held  on  Oc- 
tober 28  in  libraries  and  schools  in  various  cities. 
The  chief  celebration  was  in  New  York  City, 
where  Alfred  Bowker,  the  Mayor  of  Winchester, 
was  the  guest  of  honor. 

The  great  contemporary  sources  of  information 
for  Alfred's  life  are  Asser's  Life  of  Alfred  and  the 
Anglo-Sason  Chronicle.  Of  each  of  these  there 
are  several  editions  in  the  original  Latin;  trans- 
lations can  be  found  in  the  Bohn  Library ;  in  Ste- 
venson's Church  Historians  of  England,  and  else- 
where. The  genuineness  of  Asser's  work  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  controversy,  but  most  schol- 
ars now  believe  it  to  be  a  contemporary  work, 
with  some  later  interpolations.  Of  secondary 
works  Pauli's  Konig  Alfred,  edited  by  Thomas 
Wright,  is  still  deserving  of  mention. 

BiBUOOBAPHT.  The  constitutional  events  of 
the  reign  are  described  in  Stubbs,  Constitutional 
History,  Volume  I.  (Oxford,  1891).  The  mil- 
lenary celebration  caused  the  production  of 
many  books  and  articles.  Of  these  the  following 
may  be  mentioned:  Bowker,  Alfred  the  Oreat 
(London,  1899),  which  contains  seven  special 
studies  by  Sir  \Valter  Besant,  Sir  Frederick  Pol- 
lock, Frederic  Harrison,  and  others;  Conybeare, 
Alfred  in  the  Chroniclers  (London,  1900)  ; 
Draper,  Alfred  the  Oreat  (London,  1901)  ;  Har- 
rison, Writings  of  King  Alfred  (New  York, 
1901);  Hughes,  Alfred  the  Oreat,  new  edition 
(London,  1901)  ;  Jeffery,  A  Perfect  Prince,  The 
Story  of  the  England  of  Alfred  the  Great  (Lon- 
don, 1901)  ;  Macfayden,  Alfred  the  West  Saxon 
(London,  1901);  Wall,  Alfred  the  Oreat,  Bis 
Abbeys  of  Hyde,  Athelney,  and  Shaftesbury 
(London,  1900).  Frederic  Perry  is  preparing  a 
volume,  Alfred  the  Truth  Teller,  for  the  Heroes 
of  the  Nations  Series.  Mr.  Slade,  of  the  Library 
of  Congress,  has  prepared  a  bibliography  of  Al- 
fred, which  aims  at  completeness. 

AIiFBED  OF  BEVEBLET  (bom  c.llOO). 
An  old  English  chronicler,  about  whom  little  is 
known.  He  describes  himself  as  treasurer  and 
sacrist  of  the  church  of  Beverley,  in  Yorkshire, 
where  he  wrote  in  Latin  a  chronicle  history  of 
Britain,  from  the  fabulous  period  down  to  1129, 
called  the  Annales  (in  9  books).    It  is  mostly  a 


compilation.     An  inferior  MS.  was  printed  by 
T.  Heame  (1716). 

AI/FBED  TT'NIVBB'SITY.  An  American 
university,  situated  at  Alfred,  N.  Y.  It  was 
organized  as  a  school  in  1836  and  as  a  university 
in  1857.  Its  total  endowment,  including  equip- 
ment, etc.,  was  in  1906  about  $500,000.  Tlie 
library  has  13,000  volumes.  The  university  has 
collegiate,  industrial  mechanics,  fine  arts,  music, 
theological  and  preparatory  departments,  and  a 
State  school  of  clay  working  and  ceramics.  In- 
structors (1906)  20,  students  300.  President, 
Rev.  B.  C.  Davis,  Ph.D. 

ALFBETOK,  al'fSr-ton.  A  market  town  of 
Derbyshire,  England,  about  12  miles  north  of 
Derby  (Map:  England,  E  3).  Its  foundation 
is  ascribed  to  Alfred  the  Great.  It  has  of  late 
become  a  flourishing  manufacturing  town. 
Among  its  industries  are  pottery  works,  col- 
lieries, and  iron  foundries.  Pop.,' 1891,  15,400; 
1901,  17,500. 

ALFTTBESE,  al'fo5-r6z'  or  al'fi!<5-res',  AIiFTT- 
BTT,  il-fo«5'ro5,  or  ALFOBA,  al-ft/rik  (Ar.  ol, 
the  +  Portug.  fora,  outside,  thus  probably  mean- 
ing the  outsiders).  In  Celebes,  the  Moluccas, 
etc.,  a  term  applied  to  the  tribes,  of  the 
interior  especially,  who  seem  to  differ  from  the 
more  or  less  prevalent  Malay  type,  being  per- 
haps :pre-Malay  aboriginals.  Tlie  name  can 
hardly  have,  however,  any  strict  anthropological 
connotation.  In  Celebes  the  Alfurese  are  found 
chiefly  in  the  north,  in  Gilolo  in  the  central 
regions,  while  in  Ceram  they  are  the  predomi- 
nant race.  The  Alfurese  of  Celebes  are  probably 
not  so  difi'erent  from  the  Malayans  as  has  hith- 
erto been  believed,  being  a  mixed  race.  The 
Alfurese  of  Gilolo  were  considered  by  Wallace 
the  true  aborigines  of  the  island,  and  those  of 
Ceram,  etc.,  to  be  of  Papuan  stock  at  bottom. 
There  are,  evidently,  several  kinds  of  Alfurese 
(the  word  has  somewhat  the- sense  of  our  "gen- 
tile," "pagan"),  some  Malays  doubtless,  others 
pre-Malay,  still  others  of  Papuan  affinities.  See 
Celebes;  Moluccas. 

ALOJE,  5I'j^  (Lat.  nom.  pi.  of  a/^a,  seaweed). 
A  group  of  chlorophyll-bearing  or  colored  thallo- 
phytes  containing  tlie  lowest  forms  of  plant  life. 
The  algae  are  contrasted  with  the  fungi,  which 
latter  are  devoid  of  chlorophyll.  There  is  an 
obvious  relationship  between  the  algse  and  the 
fungi  (q.v.),  the  latter  probably  having  been 
derived  from  the  former.  Consequently,  a  per- 
fectly natural  classification  should  combine  both 
groups;  but  botanists  are  hardly  ready  at  this 
time  to  attempt  so  difiicult  a  problem.  Although 
the  fungi  have  come  from  algal  ancestry,  they 
have  undoubtedly  been  derived  from  two  or  more 
widely  separated  regions  of  the  algie.  Thus,  the 
Bacteria  (Schisomycetes)  have  probably  come 
from  the  lowly  Blue-green  Algse  {Cyanophyeete), 
while  the  Phycomyoetes  (molds  of  various 
kinds)  have  their  origin  from  much  higher  levels. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  Fungi  contain  sev- 
eral groups  with  no  generic  relation  except 
through  a  roundabout  algal  ancestry.  Conse- 
quently the  division  of  the  Thallophyteg  into  the 
Algie  and  Ftmgi  is  largely  a  classification  of  con- 
venience, based  upon  the  physiological  character 
of  the  presence  or  absence  of  chlorophyll  (green 
pigment)  or  of  pigments  related  to  chlorophyll. 

Classification.  The  Algse  are  readily  divid- 
ed into  four  groups,  which  have  the  rank  of 
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classes:  viz.,  the  Blue-green  Algee  (Cyanophy- 
ceoB.),  Green  Algse  (Ghlorophycem) ,  Brown  Algte 
(Phaiophycece) ,  and  Eed  Algce  (Rhodophyoem) . 
Under  the  scientific  names  there  will  be  found 
accounts  of  their  general  habits  and  most  strik- 
ing characteristics.  From  the  names  of  these 
classes  one  might  imagine  that  the  groups  are 
distinguished  by  color  marks;  but  in  reality 
fundamental  morphological  charactei-s  form  the 
basis  of  the  classification.  Although  it  is  con- 
venient to  think  of  the  Algs  as  distinguished 
by  their  color,  there  are  many  exceptions  to  the 
rule,  and  color  should  never  be  regarded  as  the 
foundation  of  the  classification. 

CTAKOPHYCEiE.  Blue-green  Algse  are  remark- 
able for  the  simplicity  of  their  cell  structure. 
There  are  probably  never  present  distinct  cell 
or^ns  (nucleus,  etc.),  the  blue-green  pigment 
being  diffused  through  the  outer  regions  of  the 
protoplasm.  It  is  this  extreme  simplicity  of 
cell  structure  that  seems  to  unite  these  Algie 
with  the  Bacteria.  In  addition  to  the  vegetative 
cells,  there  are  in  the  filamentous  forms  peculiar 
empty  cells  called  Heterocysts  (q.v.),  which  have 
an  important  relation  to  the  method  of  growth 
termed  "false  branching."  (See  CYANOPHYCEiE.) 
At  the  approach  of  an  unfavorable  season,  as 
cold  or  drought,  certain  cells  take  on  thick  walls, 
becoming  reproductive  cells  or  spores.  There 
is  no  method  of  sexual  reproduction.  The  Cyano- 
phycete  comprise  two  orders:  the  Coccogonales, 
containing  the  unicellular  forms,  and  the  Hor- 
mogonales,  which  comprise  the  filamentous  types. 
The  latter  order  takes  its  name  from  the  peculiar 
method  of  vegetative  reproduction,  whereby  the 
filaments  break  up  into  segments  called  hormo- 
gonia,  which  separate  and  develop  new  plants. 

Cklobophtce^.  The  Green  Algae  form  a  large 
assemblage,  varying  from  unicellular  forms  of 
very  simple  life  history  to  groups  with  highly 
differentiated  vegetative  structure  and  methods 
of  sexual  reproduction.  It  is  perhaps  the  best 
group  of  plants  for  illustration  of  the  steps  and 
conditions  of  the  evolution  of  sex.  Se-xual  cells 
or  Gametes  (q.v.)  are  unquestionably  derived 
from  the  asexual  reproductive  cells  called  zoo- 
spores or  swarm  spores,  which  are  the  common- 
est reproductive  elements  in  the  Chlorophyceae. 
The  zoospores,  after  taking  on  sexual  characters, 
are  further  differentiated  into  large  non-motile 
eggs  and  the  highly  specialized  sperms.  One 
may  find  in  the  Chlorophycete  various  stages  in 
this  process  of  sexual  differentiation,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  sex  has  arisen  in  several 
groups  independently  of  one  another.  Further- 
more, the  production  by  many  Alga;  of  asexual 
spores  on  the  one  hand,  or  sexual  cells  (gametes) 
on  the  other,  is  known  to  be  determined  by 
environmental  factors,  such  as  heat,  light,  and 
the  character  of  the  food.  The  same  plant  may 
be  made  to  produce  in  succession  non-sexual 
reproductive  cells,  or  sexual  elements,  by  merely 
modifying  the  life  conditions.  The  most  con- 
spicuous groups  of  the  Chlorophycete  which  may 
be  ranked  as  orders  are  the  Protococcales,  Con- 
ferv'ales.  Conjugates,  Diatomales,  Siphonales,  and 
Charales. 

The  Protoeoccales  include  unicellular  forms 
and  the  cell-colonies  called  Ctenobia  (q.v.), 
there  being  several  divergent  lines  of  develop- 
ment. One  of  the  simpler  types  is  Pleuroeoccus, 
which  grows  thickly  upon  the  north  side  of  trees. 
This  plant,  contrary  to  many  statements,  never 
develops  spores,  and  reproduces  entirely  by  cell- 


division.  It  should  not  be  confused  with  Proto- 
ooocus  (or  Chlorococcus ) ,  a  much  rarer  form, 
far  more  complicated  in  structure  and  life  his- 
tory. The  Protoeoccales  are  believed  to  repre- 
sent the  starting  point  of  the  main  line  of  ascent 
which  runs  through  the  Confervales  to  the  Bryo- 
phytes  (liverworts  and  mosses).  There  are  also 
represented  in  this  group  several  other  well- 
marked  lines,  which,  however,  ending  blindly, 
bear  no  relation  to  other  plants.  The  develop- 
ment of  these  lines  is  determined  by  the  degree 
of  emphasis  that  is  laid  upon  certain  phases  of 
the  varied  life  history  of  the  Protoeoccales. 
Thus,  the  Volvocaceas  have  developed  especially 
the  motile  condition ;  the  Hydrodictyaceae,  the 
colony  (ccenobium)  condition;  and  the  Pleuro- 
coccacese,  the  life  of  vegetative  cells,  reproducing 
by  simple  division. 

The  Confervales  comprise  the  many-celled 
filamentous  and  membranous  forms  that  are 
nearest  to  the  theoretical  main  line  of  ascent 
to  the  Bryophytes  (liverworts  and  mosses). 
The  simpler  types,  such  as  Ulothrix  and  Ulva, 
have  similar  swimming  sexual  cells  (gametes), 
which  fuse  (conjugate)  in  pairs  in  the  water. 
Higher  members,  as  (Edogonium  and  Coleochaete, 
have  distinct  eggs  and  sperms,  but  there  are  cer- 
tain forms  which  present  intermediate  conditions 
that  show  clearly  that  the  sexual  differentiation 
of  the  higliest  types  (heterogamy)  has  developed 
from  the  simplicity  illustrated  by  Ulothrix, 
whose  gametes  cannot  be  distinguished  (ieoga- 
my).  In  Coleoehiete  there  is  the  further  com- 
plication of  Alternation  of  generations  (q.v.). 
The  fertilized  egg,  instead  of  developing  directly 
into  a  new  Coleochaete  plant,  forms  a  small 
body  (sporophyte)  which  contains  spores,  each 
of  which  produces  a  new  sexual  Coleochaete  plant 
(gametophyte).  The  appearance  of  this  sexless 
generation  in  Coleochecte  is  strikingly  like  the 
sporophyte  of  the  simpler  liverworts. 

The  Conjugales,  or  Fond  Scums  (see  Chi:x>bo- 
PHYCE^) ,  are  peculiar  by  reason  of  the  sexually 
formed  spore  that  results  from  the  union  of  non- 
motile  cells  whose  contents  fuse  directly,  never 
presenting  a  free  swimming  condition.  The 
order  contains  such  well-known  filamentous 
forms  as  Spirogyra  and  Zygnema,  and  the  large 
group  of  the  Desmids,  the  latter  mostly  unicellu- 
lar. The  Conjugales  are  chiefly  remarkable  for 
the  extreme  beauty  of  their  cell  contents,  the 
green  color  body  being  especially  well  developed. 
They  are  not  closely  related  to  any  other  group 
of  Algae,  and  their  origin  is  problematical.  The 
method  of  sexual  reproduction  is  unique,  having 
little  resemblance  in  manner  and  form  to  the 
sexual  processes  of  other  Chlorophyceie. 

The  Diatomales,  or  Diatomacese  (q.v.),  have 
an  uncertain  position,  but  show  certain  affinities 
to  the  Desmids.  Their  color  body  is  generally 
brown,  but  is  green  in  some  species.  The  Siphon- 
ales  form  a  large  group,  chiefly  marine.  Certain 
members  (e.g.,  Caulerpa)  have  a  high  grade  of 
vegetative  organization,  presenting  a  stem-like 
axis  that  bears  leaf-like  expanded  lateral  out- 
growths, and  in  addition  colorless  root-like  pro- 
cesses (rhizoids)  which  grow  into  the  substra- 
tum. The  commonest  illustration  is  Vaucheria, 
the  only  member  of  the  order  with  distinct  eggs 
and  sperms  (heterogamy,  q.v.).  The  vegeta- 
tive body  of  the  Siphonales,  however  complex, 
has  no  partitions,  but  is  a  continuous  tube  or 
system  of  branching  tubes  through  which  the 
protoplasm  slowly  circulates.    Such  a  structure 
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is  called  CoBnocyte   (q.v.).    Another  interesting 
genus  is  Botrydium,  which  has  the  form  of  a 

freen,  swollen  bladder  about  the  size  of  a  pin- 
ead,  and  is  attached  to  moiat  soil  by  a  system  of 
branching  root-like  filaments.  Botrydium  and 
Vaucheria  are  practically  the  only  terrestrial 
or  fresh  water  representatives  of  this  order. 

Tlie  Charales  form  the  highest  group  of  the 
Chlorophycete  in  respect  to  vegetative  structure. 
The  forms  are  remarkable  for  the  symmetry  of 
their  parts,  a  condition  which  results  from  a 
well-defined  method  and  order  of  growth.  The 
growth  is  dominated  by  a  terminal  cell,  whose  di- 
visions determine  with  mathematical  regularity 
the  iK>sition  and  structure  of  the  nodes  (points) 
and  intemodes.  The  system  of  growth  is  even 
followed  in  the  development  of  the  leaf -like 
branches,  ordinary  branches,  and  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  female  sex  organ  (oogonium).  The 
sexual  organs  are  complex,  especially  the  male 
organ  (antheridium),  which  develops  thousands 
of  sperms.  The  eggs  are  large  and  are  protected 
by  a  set  of  enveloping  filaments,  the  whole  con- 
stituting a  complex  female  organ. 

PHiEOPHTCEiB.  The  Brown  Algte  also  form  a 
very  large  group,  which  contains  diverse  lines 
of  development,  the  forms  ranging  from  simple 
filaments  to  the  gigantic  Kelp  or  Devil's 
Apron  (q.v.),  and  highly  specialized  rock  weeds. 
This  class  also  presents  excellent  illustrations 
of  the  principal  stages  in  the  evolution  of  sex. 
There  are  two  sub-classes:  the  Phseosporete, 
whose  reproductive  cells,  whether  sexual  or 
asexual,  are  swimming  spores,  and  the  Cydo- 
spores,  whose  reproductive  cells  are  large  eggs 
fertilized  by  highly  specialized  sperms.  The 
motile  reproductive  cells  of  the  group,  whether 
sexless  spores  or  gametes  ( sexual  cells ) ,  are 
peculiar  in  being  bean-  or  kidney-shaped,  with 
the  pair  of  cilia  inserted  laterally.  There  are 
a  dozen  or  more  orders  in  this  group,  the  largest 
being  the  Ectocarpales,  comprising  some  of  the 
simplest  filamentous  forms;  the  Laminariales  or 
kelps,  and  the  Fucales,  which  include  the  rock 
weeds  and  Sargassum.  In  vegetative  complexity 
some  of  the  Fucales  are  probably  the  highest  of 
all  the  AlgsE.  For  illustration  see  PH.topUYCELE. 
Rhodoputce^.  The  Red  Algn  are  acknowl- 
edged to  be  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  Algte, 
because  of  the  delicacy  of  their  structure  and 
brilliancy  of  color.  The  vegetative  structure  is 
not  so  highly  differentiated  as  in  some  of  the 
Brown  and  Green  Algse,  but  the  method  of  sex- 
ual reproduction  is  especially  complex.  As  the 
result  of  the  fertilization  of  the  female  cell  by 
the  fusion  of  a  sperm  with  the  Trichogyne  (a 
hair-like  process  of  the  female  cell,  q.v.),  there 
arises  a  growth  of  filaments  constituting  a  new 
generation  (sporophyte),  which  remains  at- 
tached to  the  parent  plant.  The  filaments  of  this 
sporophyte  sometimes  establish  secondary  con- 
nections with  the  sexual  plant  (gametophyte) 
for  purposes  of  nutrition.  Certain  cells  of  the 
sporophyte  become  spores  (carpospores).  The 
masses  of  spores  constitute  the  fruit,  called  a 
cystocarp,  which  frequently  includes  a  highly 
developed  receptacle  formed  from  the  tissue  of 
the  parent  plant.  The  sperms  of  the  Red  Algte 
are  non-motile.  There  is  an  asexual  method  of 
reproduction  by  tetraspores,  so  called  because 
they  are  generally  formed  in  the  mother-cell  in 
groups  of  four.  For  illustrationsee  Utdbophytes. 
The  Al^te  furnish  especially  good  illustrations 
of  some  biological  phenomena  of  general  interest. 


Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  are  the  physiology 
cal  conditions  surrounding  the  development  of 
the  reproductive  cells.  The  commonest  form  of 
reproductive  cell  is  the  swimming  spore,  which, 
became  established  very  early  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Algie,  as  far  back  as  the  Proto- 
coccales,  whose  members  frequently  pass  a  con- 
siderable part  of  their  life  nistoiy  in  a  motile' 
condition,  essentially  like  that  of  a  swimming- 
si>ore.  Whenever  a  higher  alga  develops  swim- 
ming spores,  which  generally  nappens  at  a  cer- 
tain period  of  its  life  history,  it  may  be  said 
to  return  to  one  of  the  conditions  of  its  early 
ancestors.  As  has  been  mentioned  before,  the- 
simplc  motile  sex  cells  (gametes)  which  fuse 
in  pairs  in  the  water  are  unquestionably  swim- 
ming spores  endowed  with  sexual  qualities,  or,, 
stated  differently,  lacking  the  power  to  develop- 
independently  into  new  plants.  It  has  been  thor- 
oughly established  by  many  experimental  studies- 
that  these  peculiarities  are  determined  by  envi- 
ronmental factors.  As  an  example,  almost  all 
Hydrodictyon  plants  will  produce  sex  cells  after 
cultivation  in  a  solution  of  cane  sugar  and  under 
subdued  light.  Asexual  spores  will  be  devel- 
oped by  the  same  plants  when  cultivated  in  a 
nutrient  salt  solution  with  bright  illumination. 
There  are  instances  of  parthenogenesis  in  almost 
all  large  groups  of  the  Alg«,  and  the  phenomenon 
is  frequently  related  to  seasonal  and  other  envi- 
ronmental conditions.     See  Pabtiienoobniesis. 

The  presence  of  Algse  in  reservoirs  is  often 
a  source  of  much  annoyance,  as  they  render  the 
water  objectionable  for  use,  if  not  a  source  of  .dis- 
ease. Recent  experiments  have  shown  the  possi- 
bility of  speedily  destroying  these  objectionable 
growths  by  treating  the  storstge  basin  two  or 
three  times  during  the  summer  with  copper  sul- 
phate in  such  amount  as  to  give  an  extremely 
dilute  solution.  Fully  100  water  supply  reser- 
voirs have  been  successfully  treated  without  a 
single  instance  of  injury  being  reported.  Cress 
beds  have  been  freed  of  Spirogyra  by  using  1  part 
of  copper  sulphate  to  50,000,000  parts  of  water. 
For  illustrations,  see  articles  Chi.oeophyce-e  ;  Ct- 

A.NOPHYCE.E ;   Pll.«OPHYCE«,    and   RhODOPHYCK£. 

For  general  description  of  Algse,  consult:  Eng- 
ler  and  PrantI,  Die  naturlichen  Pflanzenfamilien 
(Berlin,  1899,  et  seq.)  ;  Iklurray,  Introduction 
to  the  Study  of  Seaweeds  (London,  1895) ;  Far- 
low,  Marine  Algte  of  New  England  (Salem, 
1881);  Cook,  British  Fresh  Water  Alga  (I^n- 
don,  1881-83);  Kirchner,  "  Kryptogamen-flora 
von  Schlesien,"  in  Schlesische  Oesellschaft  fUr 
vaterlandische    Kultur    (Breslau,    1876-89). 

AliOABDl,  Al-gUr'd^  Alessandbo  (1602-54). 
A  prominent  Italian  sculptor  and  architect  of 
the  Baroque  period.  He  w^as  born  at  Bologna, 
where  he  first  studied  painting  under  the  Car- 
racci,  but  afterwards  took  up  sculpture  with 
Conventui.  His  style,  however,  was  modelled 
upon  Bernini's  works  at  Rome,  which  was  the 
principal  seat  of  his  activity.  Like  other  sculp- 
tors 01  the  Baroque  style,  of  which  he  was,  next 
to  Bernini,  the  most  prominent  representative  in 
Italy,  he  conceived  sculpture  in  a  pictorial  sense. 
Though  his  wor^s  are  of  high  technical  ability, 
their  effect  is  marred  by  a  hollow  pathos  and 
exaggerated  dramatic  action.  The  most  impor- 
.tant  are  Saint  Philip  Neri  in  Bologna,  the  tomb 
of  Leo  XI.  in  Saint  Peter's,  Rome,  and  (in  the 
same  church)  the  largest  alto-rilievo  in  the 
world,  representing  the  retreat  of  Attila  from 
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Rome.  An  architect  of  note,  he  designed  the 
Villa  Pamflli  and  the  facade  of  Sant'  Ignado 
in  Rome. 

AIj'OAIUXBA.    See  Mksquite  Tbee. 

AI<OABOTTI,  AVf^-rbVti,  Fbancksco,  Coukt 
(1712-64).  An  Italian  author.  He  wag  bom  in 
Venice,  studied  at  Rome  and  Bologna,  and  when 
twenty-one  years  old  published  in  Paris  his  Neu- 
tonianismo  per  le  donne  ("The  Newtonian  Phi- 
losophy for  Ladies"),  a  work  on  optics,  on  whidi 
his  reputation  was  founded.  Until  1739  he  lived  in 
France,  and  for  many  years  enjoyed  the  friend- 
ship of  Voltaire.  On  his  return  from  a  journey 
to  Russia  he  first  met  Frederick  the  Great,  who 
bestowed  upon  him  the  title  of  count,  and  in  1747 
made  him  court  chamberlain.  He  also  enjoyed  the 
favor  of  Augustus  111.  of  Poland,  and  lived  alter- 
nately in  Berlin  and  Dresden  until  his  return 
to  Italy  in  1754.  He  died  at  Pisa,  where  Fred- 
erick the  Great  raised  a  monument  to  his  memory 
in  the  Campo  Santo.  He  was  a  versatile  man 
and  a  voluminous  writer.  In  his  day  be  was  con- 
sidered a  good  judge  of  painting  and  architecture, 
and  his  reputation  is  confirmed  by  his  Saggi 
aopra  U  belle  arti  ("Essays  on  the  Fine  Arts"), 
and  by  the  paintings  he  selected  for  the  Dresden 
Gallery.  His  chief  defect  of  style  was  the  strong 
Gallic  flavoring,  due  to  a  too  faithful  study  of 
French  literature.  English  readers  are  most 
likely  to  think  of  him  as  Carlyle's  "young  Ve- 
netian gentleman  of  elegance  in  dusky  skin  and 
very  white  linen."  Algarotti's  collected  works 
appeared,  with  biography  by  D.  Michelessi, 
Venice,  1791-94. 

ALOABOVILLA,  ftl'g&-r6-vel'ya  (Sp.  algar- 
roha,  from  Ar.  al-kharrubah,  the  carob  tree). 
An  astringent  product  of  the  Juga  marthw,  an 
acacia  growing  in  Colombia,  the  pods  of  which 
are  said  to  be  four  times  as  rich  in  tannin  as  the 
best  oak  bark.  Black  ink  is  made  from  it;  also 
a  yellow  dye;  and  it  is  useful  in  medicine. 

ALCIABVE,  Al-gilr'vt.  The  smallest  and 
most  southerly  of  the  provinces  of  Portugal, 
situated  between  Andalusia  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  (Map:  Portugal,  A  4).  Its  area  is  1873 
square  miles.  The  northern  part  of  the  province 
is  occupied  by  a  range  of  mountains  of  an  aver- 
age height  of  4000  feet,  which  form  the  continua- 
tion of  the  Sierra  Morena  of  Spain,  and  termi- 
nate in  Cape  St.  Vincent,  the  south-western  ex- 
tremity of  Europe.  The  highest  ridges  are  desti- 
tute of  vegetation,  and  the  mountainous  regions 
are  but  little  adapted  for  agriculttiral  purposes. 
From  the  main  ridge  the  country  slopes  south- 
ward in  jagged  terraces  and  low  hills,  leaving  a 
level  tract  of  a  few  miles  along  the  coast.  The 
African  heat  of  the  climate  is  mitigated  by  the 
cool  sea  breeze.  The  only  river  of  importance  is 
the  Guadiana,  on  the  frontiers  of  Spain.  The  soil 
of  the  plain  is  but  indifferently  suited  for  the 
production  of  grain,  or  even  for  pasturage ;  but  it 
produces  many  kinds  of  southern  fruit,  including 
figs,  almonds,  olives,  and  grapes.  The  mineral 
wealth  is  considerable,  but  its  exploitation  is  in- 
significant. The  principal  occupations  of  the  in- 
habitants are  agriculture,  fishing,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  sea  salt.  Population,  1900,  255,191. 
The  inhabitants  have  preserved  many  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  Moors.  The  chief  town  is 
Faro.  In  ancient  times  it  was  much  more  exten- 
sive. It  received  its  name  from  the  Arabs,  in 
Whose  language  Algarve  signifies  "a  land  lying 
to  the  west."     It  was  a  Moorish  province  till 


1253,  when  Alfonso  III.  united  it  to  the  crown 
of  Portugal  as  a  separate  kingdom. 

AL-OAZALI,  firgA-za'l«,  or  AL-OAZEL,  ftl' 
g&-zel',  Abu  Hamid  MOHA.MUED  (1068-lUl).  A 
celebrated  Arabian  theologian  and  philosopher, 
born  at  Tun,  in  the  province  of  Khorassan,  in 
eastern  Persia.  He  became  a  leader  of  the 
school  of  the  Ascharites,  or  Orthodox,  and  was 
for  a  time  professor  of  theology  in  the  university 
at  Bagdad.  Subsequently  he  assumed  the  rule  of 
the  Sufis  (see  ST7FUSif),or  Mystics,  and  thus  for 
the  most  part  continued  until  his  death.  His  elo- 
quence as  a  lecturer  won  for  him  the  title  of 
Zein-ed-Dtn,  or  "Ornament  of  Religion,"  and  his 
Revivification  of  the  Sciences  of  Religion  was  so 
highly  esteemed  by  Mussulmans  that  the  saying 
arose  that  if  only  this  work  were  preserved  the 
loss  of  all  the  rest  of  Islam  would  be  but  slight. 
He  wrote  also  The  Destruction  of  the  Philoso- 
phers, in  refutation  of  the  ancient  philosophic 
doctrine.  He  was  severely  attacked  by  AverroSs 
(q.v.). 

AL'GAZEL  (^I  is  the  Ar.  article  the).  A  ga- 
zelle; ordinarily  the  dorcas.    See  Gazelle. 

AL'OEBBA.  A  branch  of  pure  mathematics 
that  materially  simplifies  the  solution  of  arith- 
metical problems,  especially  through  the  use  of 
equations.  It  also  forms  the  introduction  to  all 
of  the  higher  branches  of  mathematical  science, 
except  pure  geometry. 

The  name  is  derived  from  the  title  of  the 
Arabic  work  by  Al-Khuwarizmi  (q.v.),  Ilm  al- 
jabr  ica'l  muqabalah,  meaning  "the  science  of  re- 
dintegration and  equation;"  that  is,  the  science 
that  relates  to  the  reduction  of  equations  to  in- 
tegral form  and  to  the  transposition  of  terms. 
The  title  appeared  thereafter  in  various  forms, 
as  ludus  algebra  almugrabalceque,  and  algiebar 
and  almachabel,  but  the  abbreviation  algebra  was 
finally  adopted.  The  science  also  went  under 
various  other  names  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  as  the  ars  magna  (Cardan,  1546),  the 
arte  maggiore,  the  regola  de  la  eosa  (because  the 
unknown  quantity  was  denominated  co«o,  the 
"thing"),  and  hence  in  early  English  the  cossike 
art,  and  in  German  the  Coss. 

The  exact  limitations  of  algebra  are  not  gener- 
ally agreed  upon  by  mathematicians,  and  hence 
various  definitions  have  been  proposed  for  the 
science.  It  has  been  proposed  to  limit  it  to  the 
theory  of  equations,  as  the  etymology  of  the  word 
would  suggest;  but  this  has  become  a  separate 
branch  of  mathematics.  Perhaps  the  most  satis- 
factory definition,  especially  as  it  brings  out  the 
distinction  between  algebra  and  arithmetic,  is 
that  of  Comte:  "Algebra  is  the  calculus  of  func- 
tions, and  arithmetic  is  the  calculus  of  values." 
This  distinction  would  include  some  arithmetic 
in  ordinary  school  algebra  (e.  g.,  the  study  of 
surds),  and  some  algebra  in  common  arithmetic 
(ej^.,  the  formula  for  square  root). 

The  oldest  known  manuscript  in  which  al- 
gebra is  treated  is  that  of  Ahmes,  the  Egjrptian 
scribe,  who,  about  1700  B.C.,  copied  a  treatise 
dating  perhaps  from  2500  B.C.  In  this  ap- 
pears the  simple  equation  in  the  form,  "Hau 
(literally  heap),  its  seventh,  its  whole,  it  makes 
19,"    which,    put    in    modem    symtiofs,    means 

-  -|.  (F  =  19.     In  Euclid's  Elements   (about  300 

B.C.)  a  knowledge  of  certain  quadratic  equations 
is  shown.  It  was  Diophantus  of  Alexandria  (q.v.), 
however,  who  made  the  first  attempt    (fourth 
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century  A..D.)  to  work  out  the  science.  In  the  fol- 
lowing century  Aryabhatta  (q.v.)  made  some 
contributions  to  the  subject.  Little  was  then 
done  until  about  800  a.d.,  when  Al-Khuwarizmi 
wrote.  His  efforts  were  followed  bv  another 
period  of  comparative  repose,  until  the  Italian 
algebraists  of  the  sixteenth  century  undertook 
the  solution  of  the  cubic  equation.  (See  Equa- 
tion.) In  this,  building  upon  the  efforts  of 
Ferreo  and  Tartaglia,  Cardan  was  successful 
(1545),  although  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  real  honor  belongs  to  Tartaglia.  Soon  after, 
Ferrari  and  Bombelli  (1579)  gave  the  solution  of 
the  biquadratic  equation. 

The  principal  improvements  in  the  succeeding 
century  related  to  symbolism.  It  took  a  long 
time,  however,  to  pass  from  the  radical  sign  of 
Ghuquet(1484) ,  W.  10  through  various  forms,  as 
4/jj~10,  to  our  common  symbol  {■TTJ  and  to  the 
more  refined  10  %.  Similarly  it  was  only  by  slow 
steps  that  progress  was  made  from  Cardan's 
cubus  p  6  rebus  cequalis  20,  for  a^  -^da^  20, 
through  Vieta's 

W  — 8Q  +  im  cequ.  40,  tor  a^  —  8a^  +  16w  =  40 
and  Descartes' 

«"  oc  (*»  —  66,  for  <»'  :=  aa>  —  6', 
and  Hudde's 

a  a  qx.  r,  for  a^^qx  +  r. 

to  the  modern  notation.  To  the  Frenchman 
Vieta,  whose  first  book  on  algebra,  In  Artem 
Analyticam  laagoge,  appeared  in  1591,  credit  is 
due  for  the  introduction  of  the  use  of  letters  to 
represent  known  as  well  as  unknown  quantities. 

The  next  step  led  to  the  recognition  of  the 
nature  of  the  various  number  systems  of  algebra. 
The  meaning  of  the  negative  number  began  to  be 
really  appreciated  through  the  application  of 
algebra  to  geometry  by  Descartes  (1637) ,  and  the 
meaning  of  the  so-called  "imaginary,"  when  Wes- 
sel  (1797)  published  his  memoir  on  complex 
numbers,  or,  more  strictly,  when  Gauss  (q.v.) 
brought  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  mathema- 
ticians (1832). 

The  effort  to  solve  the  quintic  equation,  seri- 
ously begun  in  the  sixteenth  century,  had  met 
with  failure.  It  was  only  after  the  opening  of  the 
nineteenth  century  that  Abel,  by  the  use  of  the 
theory  of  groups  discovered  by  Galois,  gave  the 
first  satisfactory  proof  of  the  fact,  anticipated 
by  Gauss  and  announced  by  RuflSni,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  express  the  roots  of  a  general  equation 
ae  algebraic  functions  of  the  coefficients  when  the 
degree  exceeds  the  fourth. 

Among  the  later  additions  to  the  science  of 
algebra  may  be  mentioned  the  subjects  of  Deter- 
minants (q.v.).  Complex  Number  (q.v.),  Sub- 
stitutions and  Groups  (q.v.),  Form,  and  the 
modem  treatment  of  Equation  (q.v.).  Under 
these  heads  may  be  found  historical  sketches 
dealing  with  the  recent  developments  of  algebra. 

BlBUooBAPHT.  For  the  mtidern  history,  con- 
sult: M.  Merriman  and  Woodward,  Higher  Math- 
ematics (New  York,  1896),  and  Fink,  History 
of  Mathematics  (Chicago,  1900).  For  elementary 
theory.  Smith,  Teaching  of  Elementary  Mathe- 
matics (New  York,  1900).  For  modern  higher 
algebra,  Netto,  Vorlesungen  iiber  Algebra  (Leip- 
zig, 1898-1900)  ;  Biermann,  Elemente  der 
hoheren  Mathematik;  H.  Weber,  Lehrbuch  der 
Algebra  (T^ipzig,  1896),  and  Salmon,  Modern 
Higher   Algebra    (Dublin,    1885) ;    for    a    com- 


pendium. Fund,  Algebra  mit  Einschluss  der 
elementaren  Zahlentheorie  (Leipzig,  1899); 
Pierce,  Linear  Associative  Algebra  (New  York, 
1882). 

AI,'GEBBA1C  CTJBVE.     See  CuBVB. 

AIiGECIBAS,  al'j«-sI'ros,  Bp.  pron.  Ill'Hft- 
the'rfts  (From  Ar.  aUjaetrah,  the  island,  penin- 
sula). A  seaport  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Cadiz,  six  miles  west  of  Gibraltar  (^lap:  Spain, 
C  4).  Its  harbor  is  good,  and  protected  by  a 
fort.  It  is  a  well-built  city,  with  fine  churches 
and  monasteries.  It  maintains  a  brisk  and  prof- 
itable coasting  trade.  Pop.,  1900,  13,131.  This 
was  the  Pontus  Novus  of  Roman  times,  and 
later  was  the  first  place  seized  by  the  Moors 
from  Africa  (711).  They  called  it  Algeciras, 
the  green  island,  from  the  islet  at  the  har- 
bor's mouth,  still  known  as  Isia  Verde.  Alfonso 
XI.  besieged  it  for  twenty  months,  and  took  it 
after  his  victory  at  Rio  Salado,  1344.  The  Moors 
are  said  to  have  used  gunpowder  for  the  first 
time  at  this  siege,  at  which  all  Christendom  waa 
represented  by  knights  and  crusaders.  An  inter- 
national conference  for  the  regulation  of  Moroc- 
can affairs  assembled  at  Algeciras  in  January, 
1006.    See  Mobocoo. 

AI/GEB,  HoBATio  (1834-99).  An  American 
writer  of  juvenile  literature.  He  was  born  at 
Revere,  Mass.,  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1852,  and 
afterward  at  the  Harvard  Divinity  School.  He 
became  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  church  at  Brew- 
ster, Mass.,  in  1864,  but  two  years  later  went 
to  New  York,  where  he  labored  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  condition  of  street  boys.  He  wrote 
much  for  newspapers  and  periodicals,  and  pub- 
lished about  seventy  books,  of  which  nearly  800,- 
000  copies  have  been  sold.  These  writings 
include  the  popular  Ragged  Dick,  Tattered  Tom, 
and  Luck  and  Pluck  series. 

AXGEB,  RnssELL  Alexandeb  ( 1836 — ) .  An 
American  soldier  and  politician,  bom  in  Lafay- 
ette, Ohio.  He  studied  law  at  Akron,  Ohio,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1859,  and  began  practice 
at  Cleveland.  He  removed  to  Michigan  in  Janu- 
ary, I860,  and  in  September,  1861,  enlisted  in 
the  Union  Army  as  a  volunteer,  ser\'ing  succes- 
sively as  captain,  major,  and  lieutenant-colonel, 
and  being  brevetted  first  as  brigadier-general 
and  then  as  major-general  "for  gallant  and 
meritorious  services."  He  returned  to  Michigan 
in  1864,  where  he  amassed  a  large  fortune  in  the 
lumber  business.  He  took  an  active  interest  in 
both  local  and  national  politics,  and  was  Governor 
of  Michigan  from  1885  to  1886.  He  became  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  G.  A.  R.  in  1889,  and  in 
1897  became  Secretary  of  War  in  President  Mc- 
Kinley's  cabinet.  His  administration  of  the  de- 
partment during  the  Spanish-American  War  met 
with  the  most  vigorous  criticism.  He  was  charged 
with  being  directly  or  indirectly  responsible  for 
the  unsanitary  condition  of  camps,  the  overcrowd- 
ing and  unfitness  of  transports,  the  insufficiency 
of  physicians  and  medicines,  the  bad  quality  of 
food,  and  the  incompetence  of  subordinate  officers. 
An  investigating  committee,  appointed  by  the 
President,  in  the  main  exonerated  Alger.  He 
resigned  August  1,  1899.  In  1902  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  United  States  Senate,  and  in  1903 
was  elected  to  that  body.  He  wrote  The  Spanish- 
American  War  (New  York,  1901). 

AXGEB,  William  Rounseville  (1822-1905). 
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An  American  T''nitarian  olergymnn  and  ethical 
writer,  bom  at  Freetown,  Mass.,  December  30, 
1822.  He  graduated  at  the  Harvard  Theological 
School  in  1847,  held  pastorates  successively  at 
Roxbury,  Boston,  New  Yorlc,  Denver,  Chicago, 
and  Portland,  Me.,  and  afterward  lived  in  Boston. 
He  wrote  Poetry  of  the  Orient  (1856),  History 
of  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life,  which  contains 
a  remarlcable  bibliography  on  the  subject  by 
Ezra  Abbot  (1863),  The  Genius  of  Solitude 
( 186S) ,  Life  of  Edwin  Forrest,  2  volumes  ( 1878) , 
ftymbolic  History  of  the  Cross  (1881),  and  The 
School  of  Life  ( 1881 ) . 

AIiGX'BIA  (Ar.  Al-jaxirah,  the  island;  Pr. 
Alijdrie).  A  French  colony  in  north  Africa,  sit- 
uated between  lat.  30°  and  37°  N.  and  long.  2° 
10'  W.  and  8°  60'  E.  (Map:  Africa,  El).  It  is 
about  550  miles  long  from  east  to  west,  and  ex- 
tends inland  from  320  to  380  miles.  Its  area, 
exclusive  of  the  Alsteriau  Sahara,  is  estimated 
at  184,930  square  miles,  and  inclusive  of  the 
Sahara  region,  at  about.  316,630.  Its  boundaries 
are  formed  by  the  Mediterranean  on  the  north, 
Morocco  on  the  west,  Sahara  on  the  south,  and 
Tunis  on  the  east. 

Phtsiooeapht.  The  entire  northern  part  is 
traversed  by  a  section  of  the  Atlas  Moun- 
tains, -which  cover  the  northern  part  of  Africa 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Gulf  of  Gabes.  The 
mountain  system  of  Algeria  may  be  divided  into 
two  principal  chains,  running  parallel  to  each 
other  and  connected  by  small  ridges.  The  north- 
ern chain,  called  Little  or  Maritime  Atlas,  runs 
along  the  coast.  Of  its  several  ranges,  the  Jur- 
jura,  to  the  east  of  Algiers,  rises  to  a  height  of 
about  7500  feet.  The  Great  Atlas  is  situated 
south  of  the  Little  Atlas,  and  contains  some  of 
the  highest  peaks  of  Algeria,  as  Mount  Shelia 
(about  7600  feet)  in  the  Jebel  Aures.  This 
range  presents  a  steep  wall  toward  the  Sahara, 
but  slopes  more  gradually  on  their  northern  side, 
where  the  mountains  are  covered  with  extensive 
forests.  They  are  furrowed  by  deep  and  tortuous 
defiles.  The  Algerian  Sahara  is  a  rocky  pla- 
teau, with  an  average  elevation  of  about  1500 
feet.  Some  geographers  distinguish  a  third 
chain,  the  Sahara  Border  Kange,  situated  be- 
tween the  Great  Atlas  and  the  Sahara  Desert. 
The  coast  of  Algeria  is  much  broken,  and  forms 
numerous  bays,  the  principal  among  them  being 
the  Bay  of  Algiers  and  the  gulfs  of  Bougie  and 
Bona. 

The  surface  of  Algeria  represents  three  natural 
divisions  or  zones.  The  first,  known  as  the  Tell, 
is  the  most  northern  part  of  the  country,  extend- 
ing inland  for  about  fifty  miles,  and  taking  in 
the  northern  slope  of  the  Little  Atlas.  It  is  the 
most  productive  and  best  watered  part  of  the 
country,  and  contains  most  of  the  European  set- 
tlements. The  second,  central  zone  includes  the 
elevated  steppes  south  of  the  Tell  and  the  Great 
Atlas  Mountains.  It  is  interspersed  with  nu- 
merous saline  lakes  or  shotts,  which  generally 
evaporate  during  the  dry  season,  leaving  a  thick 
stratum  of  salt  on  the  bottom.  In  this  section 
there  are  only  a  few  little  streams,  which  dry  up 
for  a  part  of  the  year.  •  The  third  zone  is  the 
Algerian  Sahara,  with  an  area  estimated  at  up- 
ward of  100.000  square  miles.  It  is  subdivided 
into  three  parts,  called  Fiafi,  Kifar,  and  Falat, 
respectively.  The  first  term  is  generally  applied 
to  the  oases  of  the  desert.  They  are  mostly  well 
watered  and  covered  with  vegetation,  and  contain 
numerooB  thriving  villages  and  settlements.   The 
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second  refers  to  those  parts  of  the  desert  which 
are  covered  with  grass  part  of  the  year.  They 
have  no  settled  population,  but  are  visited  by 
the  nomadic  tribes  on  account  of  the  grass.  The 
third  part  includes  the  rest  of  the  desert,  which 
is  utterly  devoid  of  vegetation,  and  unfit  for 
human  liabitatiou.  A  remarkable  feature  of  the 
Algerian  Sahara  is  the  dried  up  river  courses. 
At  present,  only  two  such  courses  are  known, 
called  the  ^\■ady  Igharghar  and  Wady  Miya, 
respectively.  The  first  begins  south  of  Algerian 
Sahara  and  runs  due  north,  terminating  at  the 
Shott  Melghir.  Its  length  is  over  700  miles, 
and  its  breadth,  even  at  present,  is  about  four 
miles  in  some  parts.  The  Wady  Miya  is  a 
branch  of  Igharghar,  which  it  joins  about  60 
miles  south  of  Shott  Melghir.  There  is  still 
some  water  running  beneath  its  bottom. 

Algeria  is  rich  in  minerals.  Among  the 
metals  which  are  obtained  are  iron,  lead,  copper, 
and  quicksilver.  Sulphur  is  found,  and  there 
are  valuable  deposits  of  phosphates.  Salt  is  a 
most  important  product.  Onyx  and  beautiful 
white  and  red  marbles  are  quarried. 

The  most  important  river  of  Algeria  is  the 
Sheliff,  which  has  in  the  main  a  westerly  course, 
and  empties  into  the  Mediterranean  near  Mosta- 
ganera.  Its  length  is  about  400  miles.  Among 
other  streams  are  the  Seybouse,  which  empties 
into  the  Gulf  of  Bona,  the  Wady  el  Kebir,  which 
flows  past  Constantine,  and  the  Tafna  in  the 
extreme  west.  None  of  these  rivers  is  navigable, 
but  they  all  contribute  considerably  to  the  fer- 
tility of  the  regions  through  which  they  flow. 

The  climate  of  Algeria  is  generally  healthful, 
except  in  the  marshy  lowlands.  The  rainy  sea- 
son on  the  coast  lands  lasts  from  October  to 
March. 

The  mountain  forests  are  filled  with  cedars  and 
different  kinds  of  oak,  as  well  as  pines,  ashes, 
junipers,  aloes,  dwarf  palms,  and  cactuses,  but 
they  are  rapidly  disappearing,  giving  place  to 
pastures.  The  flora  of  the  central  zone  is  con- 
fined mainly  to  grasses  and  some  aromatic  herbs. 
Myrtles,  olives,  pistachias,  and  dwarf  palms  are 
among  the  characteristic  plants  of  the  northern 
zone.  The  fauna  of  Algeria  is  generally  African 
in  its  character.  The  lion  (now  getting  scarce) 
and  other  large  camivora  are  found,  and  gazelles 
are  numerous. 

Products.  Algeria  is  chiefly  an  agricultural 
country,  and  its  itnnortance  i*  increasing.  In 
1904  the  total  agricultural  population  of  the 
colony  was  given  as  3,605,640,  of  whom  201,032 
were  Europeans,  mostly  Frenchmen.  The  greater 
part  of  the  area  under  cultivation  is  devoted  to 
grain  crops.  The  average  annual  outp\it  of 
cereals  amounts  to  over  6,000,000  quintals  of 
wheat,  from  7.000,000  to  8,000,000  quinUls 
of  barley,  and  about  7,000,000  quintals  of  oats. 
(The  quintal  —  220.46  pounds.)  In  1902  vines 
covered  160.792  hectares,  yielding  7,000,000  hecto- 
litres of  wine  in  1905.  The  cultivation  of  silk, 
olives,  dates,  and  other  fruits  is  also  becom- 
ing important,  and  is  participated  in  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  by  Europeans.  Potatoes,  carrots, 
onions,  and  asiiaragus  constitute  important  arti- 
cles of  export.  Alfa  grass  is  exported  in  large 
quantities  to  England.  The  forest  area  is  esti- 
mated at  about  2,800,000  hectares,  of  which  over 
70  per  cent,  belongs  to  the  state.  The  exploita- 
tion of  the  forests  is  considerably  hindered  by 
their  inaccessibility,  a  large  part  of  them  being 
situated  in  uninhabitable  regions.      Considerable 
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attention  is  given  to  mining,  which  is  carried 
on  chiefly  by  English  firms.  Among  other  indus- 
tries may  be  mentioned  pottery,  leather  dressing, 
weaving,  and  the  production  of  esparto  goods. 

The  commerce  of  Algeria  is  constantly  on  the 
increase,  the  total  value  having  amounted  to 
over  $122,630,000  (imports,  $76,777,000;  exports, 
$45,753,000)  for  1905,  against  about  $104,220,000 
for  1895,  an  increase  of  almost  18  per  cent,  in 
eleven  years.  By  far  the  most  important  article 
of  export  is  wine,  of  which  France  alone  imports 
annually  about  $20,000,000  worth.  Next  to  wine 
the  most  important  exports  are  cereals,  live  ani- 
mals, alfa,  cork,  and  mineral  ores.  Imports  con- 
sist chiefly  of  textiles,  clothing,  furniture,  ma- 
chinery, coffee,  tobacco,  timber,  and  coal.  The 
bulk  of  the  commerce  is  with  France  and  her 
colonies,  the  imports  from  which  amounted  in 
1905  to  $66,069,000,  and  the  exports,  $35,527,000. 
Outside  of  France  the  commercial  relations  of  Al- 
geria a'e  chiefly  with  Great  Britain,  Spain,  Italy, 
and  Brazil.  The  total  length  of  the  railway  lines 
of  Algeria  was  1950  miles  in  1905.  Algeria  has, 
besides,  a  good  system  of  national  roads,  and  about 
100  miles  of  tramway  lines.  The  entries  and 
clearings  at  the  Algerian  ports  in  1904  amounted 
to  6,647,000  tons,  mostly  in  French  bottoms. 

The  administration  of  Algeria  is  vested  in  a 
Governor-General,  who  is  assisted  by  a  council. 
Under  the  law  of  Dec.  2,  1902,  the  Governor- 
Generalship  of  Algeria  was  divided  into  two  parts, 
Algeria  proper,  and  the  Southern  Territories,  with 
separate  administrations  and  budgets  but  under 
one  Governor-General.  The  Southern  Territories 
were  constituted  out  of  portions  of  Algeria  and 
the  Sahara.  Under  this  new  arrangement  Algeria 
proper  contains  77,208  square  miles,  with  a  popu- 
lation in  lOOl  of  4,441,515,  and  the  Southern  Ter- 
ritories contain  316,629  square  miles,  with  a 
population  in  1901  of  359,960.  All  the  laws  for 
Algeria  are  framed  by  the  French  National  As- 
sembly. A  part  of  the  territory  is  still  under 
military  rule,  supervised  by  the  Governor.  The 
three  departments  of  Algiers,  Oran,  and  Constan- 
tine,  into  which  Algeria  is  divided,  have  their  own 
councils,  who  send  delegates  to  the  Superior  Coun-. 
cil,  meeting  once  a  year  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing the  budget.  Each  department  sends  one 
senator  and  two  deputies  to  the  National  Assem- 
bly. Justice  is  administered  by  courts  of  first  in- 
stance, of  which  there  are  sixteen,  justices  of  the 
peace,  commercial  courts,  and  a  Court  of  Appeals, 
situated  at  Algiers.  Criminal  justice  is  orfpanized 
on  the  same  basis  as  in  France.  For  the  transac- 
tion of  affairs  between  the  natives  and  the  Euro- 
peans or  the  government,  there  are  organized  so- 
called  Bureaux  Arabes,  which  also  supervise  the 
religious  affairs  of  the  natives.  The  military 
forces  of  Algeria  number  about  56,000  men,  and 
consist  of  the  Nineteenth  Army  Corps  and  the 
Territorial  Army.  The  financial  system  of  Al- 
geria closely  resembles  that  of  France.  The  reve- 
nue is  obtained  from  customs,  monopolies,  and 
direct  taxes,  the  latter  being  the  only  tax  paid  by 
the  natives.  The  budget  of  Algeria  proper  for 
190C  nearly  balanced  at  95.500,000  francs;  that 
of  the  Southern  Territories  at  3,150,000  francs. 
The  military  expenditure  is  borne  by  the  French 
budget.  By  the  law  promulgated  December  19, 
1000,  Algeria  has  been  granted  financial  inde- 
pendence, its  budget  being  excluded  from  that  of 
France,  and  it  has  been  endowed  with  the  power 
of  granting  railway  franchises,  awarding  public 
contracts,  etc.    Education  and  religion  are  sup- 


ported by  the  State.  The  elementary  schools,  of 
which  there  were  1082  in  1904.  are  either  French 
or  Arabic,  and  are  attended  chiefly  by  foreigners 
and  Jews,  the  Mussulman  children  forming  only 
about  19  per  cent,  of  the  total  attendance. 
The  latter  have  their  own  schools  for  secondary 
education.  Lyc4es  are  found  in  the  larger  cities, 
and  there  are  nine  commercial  schools  in  the 
city  of  Algiers,  as  well  as  an  institution  for 
higher  instruction  with  several  faculties.  All 
religions  represented  were  subsidized  until  the 
enactment  of  the  Separation  Law  in  1905,  the 
total  amount  of  grants  for  religious  purposes  in 
the  budget  for  1904  amountii^  to  1,008,300 
francs.  The  population  of  Algeria,  according  to 
the  census  of  1901,  was  4,801,475,  against  3,817,- 
000  in  1886  (not  including  the  military).  The 
native  population,  numbering  4,072,080,  consists 
chiefly  of  Berbers,  or  Kabyles,  and  Arabs.  The 
former  number  about  2,000,000,  and  are  the 
original  inhabitants  of  the  land.  They  have  a 
higher  standard  of  morality  than  the  Arabs; 
they  are  Mussulmans,  but  do  not  practice  polyg- 
amy. At  the  invasion  of  the  Arabs  they  were 
driven  into  the  mountains  and  the  oases,  where 
they  established  well-populated  settlements.  The 
Arabs  niunber  over  1,000,000,  and  are  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  intermixed  with  the  Berbers. 
They  inhabit  chiefly  the  Tell  region  and  the 
towns.  Part  of  them  are  organized  in  tribes, 
under  chiefs  who  are  not  recognized,  however, 
by  the  French  Government.  In  religion  they 
are  Mohammedan,  and  practice  polygamy.  The 
nomadic  part  of  the  Arab  population,  among 
whom  the  tribal  system  is  chiefly  developed,  hold 
their  land  in  common,  each  tribe  being  entitled 
to  a  certain  territory  by  virtue  of  tradition. 
The  foreign  population  in  1901  numbered  596.- 
997,  of  whom  60  per  cent,  were  French,  as  com- 
pared with  422,000,  of  whom  61  per  cent,  were 
French,  in  1886.  The  foreign  population  in- 
creased from  3,228  in  1831  to  131,283  in  1861, 
245.117  in  1872,  and  374  000  in  1881.  The  number 
of  Jews  was  57,132  in  1001.  Negroes  and  Turks 
are  found  only  in  very  small  numbers.  The  capi- 
tal, Algiers,  had  a  population  of  96,542  in  1001. 
HiSTOBY.  In  ancient  times  the  Numidians  oc- 
cupied Eastern  and  the  Moors  (or  Mauri)  West- 
em  Algeria.  Under  the  Romans  the  former  pos- 
sessed the  province  of  Numidia,  the  latter  that  of 
Mauretania  Ciesariensis.  Like  all  of  northern 
Africa,  these  provinces  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of 
prosperity  and  civilization  under  Roman  sway, 
which  was  checked  by  the  Vandal  conquest  about 
440  A.D.  The  settlement  of  Arabic  immigrants  in 
the  country  after  the  Mohammedan  conquest  in 
the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  reared  an  Orien- 
tal civilization  in  place  of  that  of  Rome,  and 
Arab  princes  ruled  the  land  until  the  rise  of  the 
Almohades  (q.v.),  who  governed  until  1269. 
after  which  the  country  was  split  up  into  small 
states.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  from 
Spain  in  1492,  they  settled  in  Algeria,  and  began 
that  career  of  piracy  against  the  Christian  na- 
tions which  gave  the  country  its  evil  reputation 
through  many  centuries.  Hard  pressed  by 
Spain,  one  of  the  Algerine  chiefs,  the  Emir  of 
Metidja,  called  in  the  Turkish  corsair  Horuk, 
known  as  Barbarossa  (q-v.),  a  renegade  Greek, 
who  turned  against  the  Emir,  and  made  himself 
Sultan  of  Algiers.  He  was  overthrown  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  beheaded  in  1518;  but  his  brother, 
Khair-ed-Din,  also  known  to  the  Christians  as 
Barbarossa,  succeeded  him,  repulsed  the  Span- 
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iards  with  the  assistance  of  a  Turkish  army,  and 
established  a  military  despotism  sustained  by 
piracy,  trhich  lasted  until  the  French  conquest. 
Khair-ed-Din  placed  the  country  under  the  su- 
zerainty of  the  Ttirkish  Sultan.  The  Emperor 
Cyharles  V.,  in  1641,  led  a  great  expedition  against 
this  daring  corsair,  but  met  with  disaster.  In 
1600  the  soldiery  of  Algiers  obtained  from  the 
Turkish  Sultan  the  privilege  of  setting  up  an 
officer,  called  the  Sey,  who  was  to  share  the 
authority  with  the  Turkish  Pasha.  The  history 
of  Algiers  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies is  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  Barbary 
pirates,  and  of  the  fruitless  efforts  of  the  Chris- 
tian jpowers  to  suppress  them.  Spanish,  French, 
English,  and  Dutch  were  equally  unsuccessful. 
Early  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  Dey  Ali  Baba 
effected  the  virtual  emancipation  of  the  country 
from  the  dominion  of  Constantinople.  He  ban- 
ished the  Turkish  Pasha,  who  had  heretofore 
represented  the  Sultan,  persuaded  the  latter  to 
leave  the  power  solely  in  his  hands,  and  paid  no 
more  tribute. 

Algeria  was  now  ruled  by  a  military  oligarchy, 
at  the  head  of  which  stood  the  Dey,  and  after 
him  the  powerful  Turkish  militia,  recruited  from 
Constantinople  and  Smyrna.'  Besides  these, 
there  was  a  divan  or  Council  of  State,  chosen 
from  the  sixty  principal  civil  functionaries.  The 
internal  history  of  the  country  henceforth  pre- 
sents nothing  but  a  bloody  series  of  seraglio 
revolutions  caused  by  the  Janissaries,  who  per- 
mitted few  of  the  deys  to  die  a  natural  death. 
Algeria  continued  to  defy  the  greater  Christian 
powers,  and  to  enforce  tribute  from  the  lesser. 
A  final  Spanish  attack,  made  on  a  formidable 
scale  in  1775,  was  as  unfortunate  as  those  that 
had  preceded.  During  the  French  Revolution 
and  the  time  of  the  Empire,  its  aggressions  were 
much  diminished,  in  consequence  of  the  presence 
of  powerful  fleets  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea;  but 
at  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  they  were 
recommenced  vigorously.  The  first  substantial 
rebuke  was  administered  by  a  small  United 
States  squadron,  commanded  by  the  younger  De- 
catur, which  defeated  an  Algerine  squadron  off 
Carti^gena,  June  20,  1815,  and  compelled  the  Dey 
to  admowledge  the  inviolability  of  the  American 
flag.  About  the  same  time.  Admiral  Lord  Ex- 
mouth,  with  a  strong  English  and  Dutch  fleet, 
bombarded  the  capital,  and  compelled  the  Dey 
to  conclude  a  treaty  (1816),  by  which  all  Chris- 
tian slaves  were  released  without  ransom,  and 
a  promise  was  given  that  both  piracy  and  Chris- 
tian slavery  should  cease  forever.  The  pledges 
were  not  kept.  As  early  as  1817,  AJgenne 
pirates  ventured  as  far  as  the  North  Sea,  and 
seized  all  ships  in  their  course  not  belonging  to 
any  of  the  Powers  that  sent  them  tribute,  as  was 
done  by  Sweden,  Denmark,  Portugal,  Naples, 
Tuscany,  and  Sardinia.  Treaties  were  of  no 
avail.  The  Spanish,  the  Italian,  and  in  particu- 
lar the  German  shipping  suffered  severely.  In 
1817  the  Dey  Ali  greatly  curtailed  the  power 
of  the  Janissaries.  His  successor,  Hussein,  by 
his  rash  conduct,  brought  on  the  conflict  with 
France,  which  broke  the  Moslem  power  in  Al- 
geria and  made  it  a  French  province.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  standing  grievances  against  Algeria, 
there  was  a  dispute  regarding  the  paym,ent  of  a 
debt  incurred  by  the  French  Government  to  two 
Jewish  merchants  of  Algiers  at  the  time  of  the 
expedition  to  Egypt.  TUs  matter  had  long  been 
pending  in  the  French  Courts,  and  as  the  Dey  was 


a  creditor  of  these  Jews,  he  took  a  personal  in- 
terest in  the  matter,  and  wrote  to  the  King  of 
France,  who  did  not  reply.  At  a  reception  of 
the  consuls,  he  taxed  the  French  consul  with  tiiis, 
and  when  the  latter  replied  that  "a  King  of 
France  could  not  condescend  to  correspond  with 
a  Dey  of  Algiers,"  Hussein  angrily  struck  him. 

This  high  crime  against  the  dignity  of  nations 
brought  the  retribution  which  had  not  followed 
years  of  barbarous  piracy.  In  1830  the  Dey  and 
the  Turks  were  expelled  by  a  French  fleet  and 
a  strong  army  under  Bourmont.  The  excesses  of 
the  French  soldiers  awoke  the  resentment  of  the 
native  population,  who  regarded  all  restraints 
as  removed  when  their  Turkish  masters  were 
driven  out.  For  seventeen  years  the  Arabs 
maintained  a  vigorous  resistance  to  the  French, 
and  after  them  the  Kabyles,  the  native  popula- 
tion of  the  original  Berber  stock,  still  continued 
the  struggle  in  a  desultory  maimer.  The  drastic 
measures  of  the  French  military  government  did 
not  tend  to  pacify  the  people,  whose  antagonism 
was  inflamed  by  race  hatred  and  religious  fanati- 
cism. For  many  years  the  French  commanders 
were  men  trained  in  the  Napoleonic  school,  such 
as  Bourmont,  Clausel,  and  Bugeaud;  and  mean- 
while a  new  set  of  younger  officers,  lUce  Changar- 
nier  and  Cavaignac,  who  were  to  become  known 
under  the  Second  Empire,  were  trained  in  the 
severe  school  of  Algerian  service.  Bourmont  was 
succeeded  by  Clausel,  Bertheztoe,  and  the  Duke 
of  Rovigo,  all  of  whom  failed  to  master  the  sit- 
uation. Abd-el-ICader,  a  young  Arab  emir  of 
marked  abilities  and  dauntless  spirit,  had  mean- 
while brought  together  and  organized  the  scat- 
tered forces  of  rebellion,  and  was  secretly  as- 
sisted by  the  Emperor  of  Morocco.  A  treaty  was 
concluded  with  him  during  the  provisional  ad- 
ministration of  General  Voirol,  and  an  attempt 
was  made  to  promote  the  matierial  interests  of 
the  country.  Toward  the  end  of  1834  there  was 
an  effort  to  organize  the  administration  on  a 
permanent  civil  basis,  and  General  Drouet  d'Er- 
lon  was  made  Governor-General,  but  a  renewed 
outbreak  by  Abd-el-Kader  led  to  his  recall  and 
that  of  the  military  commandant.  Clausel,  now 
a  Marshal,  was  sent  back  to  the  Regency  in  1835, 
but  had  to  be  reSnforced  by  Bugeaud,  who  made 
a  peace  with  the  Arab  chieftain.  May  20,  1837, 
by  which  Abd-el-Kader  recognized  the  sovereign- 
ty of  France,  but  received  in  return  several  val- 
uable provinces.  In  February,  1837,  Damr^mont 
succeeded  Clausel  as  Governor-General,  and  after 
the  former's  death,  at  the  storming  of  Constan- 
tine.  General  Val^e  was  appointed  to  the  difficult 
post.  In  October,  1839,  Abd-el-Kader  violated 
his  last  treaty  on  an  insignificant  pretext,  and 
a  general  attack  was  made  upon  the  French  posi- 
tions. Bugeaud  supplantied  Val^  in  1841,  and 
began  an  inexorable  and  imscrupulous  campaign 
against  the  Arabs  with  an  army  augmented  to 
nearly  100,000  men.  Abd-el-Kader  kept  up  a 
determined  fight  against  odds  until  December, 
1847,  when  he  surrendered  to  General  Lamori- 
ci6re.  (See  ABD-nx-KADEat.)  An  irregular  war- 
fare against  French  authority  was  then  taken  up 
by  the  Kabyles,  thwarting  for  many  years  all 
attempts  to  establish  civu  government. 

From  1858  to  1860  the  military  government  of 
Algeria  was  superseded  by  the  institution  of  a 
special  ministerial  department  for  Algeria  and 
the  colonies,  which  was  first  of  all  intrusted  to 
Prince  Napoleon.  In  December,  1860,  however, 
a  military    government    was    reinstituted,   and 
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Marshal  P^lissier  nutde  Governor-General,  with 
a  vice-governor  under  him,  a  Director-General  for 
civil  affairs,  and  a  Council  of  thirty  members. 
In  1863,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  announced  that 
he  was  willing  to  give  the  colony  a  new  con- 
stitution, with  a  chamber  of  representatives  for 
provincial  affairs;  he  also  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  Governor-General,  in  which  he  explained  that 
Algeria  was  no  colony  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  but  an  Arab  kingdom,  and  that  the 
natives  had  the  same  right  io  protection  as  the 
colonists.  In  1864,  however,  strife  again  arose 
between  the  colonists  and  the  Arabs ;  and  it  was 
only  after  several  engagements,  during  the 
months  of  April  and  May,  that  peace  was  re- 
stored by  the  submission  of  the  conquered  tribes. 
PAliseier  having  died  in  May,  1864,  Marshal 
MaeMahon  was  appointed  to  succeed  him.  In 
the  following  year,  the  Emperor  himself  made  a 
Journey  to  Algeria,  and  on  March  6th  issued  a 
proelamation,  in  which,  although  explaining  to 
the  Arabs  that  the  Regency  nntst  continue  to  be 
united  to  France,  he  promised  to  maintain  their 
nationality,  and  at  the  same  time  gave  them  aa- 
Burance  that  they  should  always  remain  in  un- 
disturbed  possession  of  their  territories.  Yet 
these  and  other  measures  for  conciliating  the 
Arabs  were  all  in  vain ;  for,  shortly  after  the  Em- 
peror's return  to  France,  insurrections  broke  out 
in  the  province  of  Oran  and  elsewhere.  In  1867 
and  1866,  a  severe  and  general  famine  checked 
the  military  enterprises  of  the  Arabs ;  and  there 
was  peace  till  1870,  when,  owing  to  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War,  the  Emperor  found  it  necessary  to 
"withdraw  to  Europe  the  greater  part  of  the 
forces  in  Africa.  MacMahon's  place  was  then 
taken  by  €ieneral  Durieu,  as  interim  Governor- 
General,  and  the  natives  began  to  entertain  hopes 
of  freeing  themselves  from  the  yoke  of  France. 
The  last  serious  rebellion  was  suppressed  in  1871, 
and  a  civil  government  was  then  established. 
In  1881  Pranee  declared  a  protectorate  over 
Tunis,  in  order  to  safeguard  its  interests  in 
Algeria.  Colonization  was  promoted  after  the 
Franco-Prussian  War,  by  the  offer  of  homes  to 
those  French  Alsatians  who  did  not  care  to 
remain  under  German  rule.  Algeria  is  now  be- 
coming a  prosperous  and  valuable  possession, 
and  is  strategically  important  as  the  base  for 
the  extension  of  French  influence  in  Africa,  es- 
pecially across  the  Sahara  to  the  Sudan  and  the 
west  coast. 

There  is  considerable  literature  relating 
to  Algeria,  that  which  is  valuable  being  chiefly 
in  French.  For  history,  geography,  and  gen- 
eral description,  consult:  Gaffarel,  L'Algirie, 
histoire,  conquSte,  colonisation  (Paris,  1883)  ; 
Paul  Ijcrov-Beaulieu,  L'Alg&rie  et  la  Tuniaic 
(Paris,  1887)  ;  Battandier  and  Trabut,  L'Al- 
ff^ie  (Paris,  1898);  Levasseur,  La  France  et 
sex  colonies  (Paris.  1893)  ;  Cat,  Petite  histoire 
rfc  I'Alg&rie,  Tuniaie,  Maroc  (Algiers,  1888-91); 
Eonsset,  Les  commencements  d'une  oonguSte; 
VAlgfrie  de  ISSO  i  18 iO  (Paris,  1887),  and  La 
conqttfte  de  I'AlgMe,  lH/,]-18o7  (Paris,  1889). 
Dnglish  works  that  may  be  consulted  are 
Wilkin,  Among  the  Berbers  of  Algeria  (New 
York,  1900);  Morell,  Algeria  (London.  1854); 
Nugent,  A  Land  of  Mosques  and  Mara- 
bouts (Ix)ndon,  1894);  Bridgman,  Winters 
in  Algeria  (New  York,  1890);  Playfair,  The 
Scourge  of  Christendom  (Ixmdon,  1884),  a  record 
of  piratical  Algiers,  based  mainly  on  consular 
archives;  Cook,  Practical  Guide  Io  Algiers,  Al- 


tffia,  mnd  Tunisia  (London,  1904) ;  Watson,  The 
Voice  of  the  Bouth  ( London,  1903 )  ;  also  a  Bibli- 
ography of  Algeria,  published  by  the  Royal 
Geographical  Sooietjr,  LoBdon,  1888. 

AIiOESXH^E  WAB,  &l'j«-ren'.  See  Babbabt 
Powers,  Wars  with  the. 

ALOHXBO,  il-ga'r6,  or  AliOHSBI,  Al-gft'r«. 
An  episcopal  city  on  the  northwest  coast  of 
Sardinia,  21  miles  southwest  of  Sassari  (Map: 
Italy,  C  7).  It  is  situated  on  a  high,  rocky 
shore,  and  the  harbor  is  fortified.  The  cathe- 
dral dates  from  1510;  many  of  the  houses 
ore  medieval  and  the  arsenal  is  fully  equipped. 
The  country  produces  wine,  oil,  indigo,  and  fruit, 
while  from  the  sea  come  coral  and  shell-fish.  The 
commerce  has  declined  since  the  development  of 
Porto  Torres,  the  port  of  Sassari.  Alghero  is 
connected  by  fortnightly  coasting  steamers  with 
the  Italian  peninsula  and  Cagliari ;  with  the  lat- 
ter also  by  rail.  West  of  the  harbor  are  the 
beautiful  grottoes  of  Neptune.  In  1641  Charles 
V.  landed  at  Alghero  on  his  way  to  Africa,  and 
spent  several  days  in  the  Casa  Albis,  which  is 
still  pointed  out  to  visitors. 

AIX1IBBJ5,  al-jSrz'  (Ar.  4i-;a?a'«r,  the  islands, 
referring  to  an  island  in  its  bay;  Fr.  Alger, 
Al'zhft',  formerly  41'zhar').  The  capital  and 
chief  seaport  of  Algeria,  situated  on  the  west 
shore  of  the  Bav  of  Algiers,  in  lat.  36°  47' 
N.,  and  long.  3°  3'  E.  (Map:  Africa,  El). 
It  is  located  on  the  slope  of  the  Sahel  chain, 
the  rich  verdure  of  the  mountains  giving  a 
beautiful  background  to  the  dazsling  white 
of  the  city,  which  has  the  shape  of  a  triangle, 
while  over  all  towers  the  Moorish  citadel  or 
Kasbah,  over  400  feet  above  the  sea.  Algiers  is 
divided  into  two  parts.  The  lower  part  is  occu- 
pied by  the  modern  city,  which  has  been  brought 
into  existence  by  the  French,  and  which  di^rs 
in  no  respect  from  any  well-appointed  European 
city.  It  has  wide  and  well  shaded  streets,  spa- 
cious squares  with  statues  and  parks,  and  five 
municipal  buildings,  mostly  located  in  the  Boule- 
vard de  la  lU^publique.  The  city  is  lighted  by 
gas,  and  the  water  is  supplied  by  four  aqueducts, 
built  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
In  strong  contrast  to  the  European  Algiers 
is  the  old  Moorish  part  of  the  city,  which 
rises  above  the  former,  and  which,  in  all  es- 
sentials, continues  to  be  what  it  was  during 
the  reign  of  the  Turkish  Deys.  The  streets 
are  narrow  and  crooked  and  often  impassable  for 
vehicles.  The  houses  are  very  plain  from  the 
outside,  but  their  interiors  bear  all  the  marks  of 
splendor  and  beauty  so  characteristic  of  Moorish 
architecture.  The  roofs  are  flat,  and  in  the 
evening  become  centres  of  gayety,  and  are  even 
used  occasionally  for  social  functions.  An  addi- 
tional picturcsqueness  is  given  to  the  Moorish 
part  of  the  town  by  the  motley  crowds  on  its 
streets,  including  the  elegantly  dressed  French- 
man, the  splendidly  arrayed  Moor,  as  well  as  the 
scantily  clad  native  from  the  interior.  The 
mosques  are  less  numerous  than  they  were  before 
tlie  French  occupation,  when  their  number  was 
estimated  at  about  one  hundred.  At  present 
there  are  only  four  mosques  used  as  regular 
places  of  worship,  but  there  are  numbers  of 
tombs  of  saints  or  "kubas,"  which  are  also  used 
occasionally  for  that  purpose.  The  citadel  or 
Kanbah  was  constructed  in  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  was  the  scene  of  many  at- 
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taeks.  At  present  it  ia  used  as  barracks  for  the 
French  soldiers,  and  many  of  its  historical  fea- 
tures have  been  entirely  obliterated.  The  mod- 
em city  has  several  splendid  churches,  including 
a  Boman  Catholic  cathedral.  Of  educational  in- 
stitutions the  city  has  schools  of  law,  medicine, 
science,  and  letters,  several  lyctes  for  the  natives, 
as  well  aa  for  Frenchmen,  a  number  of  conmiercial 
eolleges  and  higher  Mussulman  schools.  There 
are  also  a  library  and  museum,  two  theatres, 
and  a  number  of  scientific  societies.  The 
harbor  is  very  spacious  and  well  fortified.  The 
commerce  of  Algiers  is  very  extensive,  and  its 
shipping  amounts  to  nearly  7,000,000  tons  an- 
nually. The  commerce  is  chiefly  with  France; 
but  there  is  also  considerable  export  trade  with 
Great  Britain,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy.  Al- 
giers is  also  one  of  the  most  important  coaling 
stations  on  the  Mediterranean.  Owing  to  ite 
mild  climate  and  the  fertile  as  well  as  pictur- 
esque country  in  which  it  is  situated,  Algiers  is 
rapidly  becoming  a  favorite  health  resort,  and 
its  transient  population  is  steadily  increasing. 
Algiers  is  connected  by  rail  with  Oran  and  Con- 
stantine,  and  communicates  with  France  by 
steamer  and  cable.  Since  the  French  occupation, 
the  growth  of  Algiers  has  been  quite  rapid.  In 
1838,  it  had  a  population  of  30,000;  1881,  65,- 
000;  1891,  83,000;  1896,  96,784,  of  which  40  per 
cent,  were  French,  24  per  cent.  Moors,  and  many 
Jews;  1901,96,542  (with  suburbs,  138,708).  The 
percentage  of  natives  is  steadily  declining,  while 
the  foreign  population,  especially  the  French, 
shows  a  steady  increase.  Algiers  is  the  seat  of 
the  Governor-General  and  of  the  superior  civil 
and  military  officials  of  Algeria  and  the  depart- 
ment and  arrondissement  of  Algiers.  The  city  is 
supposed  to  have  been  founded  in  the  first  half 
of  the  tenth  century,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of 
France  in  1830. 

▲LOOA  BAY,  &l-g5'&.  A  large  inlet  at  the 
southeastern  extremity  of  Cape  Colony  (Map: 
Africa,  G  8).  It  has  a  good  harbor,  and  re- 
ceives the  Sunday  and  Baasher  rivers.  The 
bay  is  of  considerable  commercial  importance, 
and  is  known  in  history  as  the  landing  place  of 
the  first  British  immigrants  to  South  Africa. 
Port  Elizabeth  is  situated  on  the  western  aide 
of  the  bay. 

ALOOIi,  ftl'gOl  (Ar.  tO-ghiil,  the  destroyer, 
demon).  A  remarkable  variable  star  in  the  con- 
stellation Perseus.  Its  period  is  known  with 
very  great  exactness,  and  amounts  to  2  days, 
20  hours,  48  minutes,  and  55.4  seconds.  This 
period  is  maintained  with  great  regularity.  Or- 
dinarily the  star  is  of  the  second  magnitude ;  but 
it  suffers  periods  of  diminution,  lanting  four  and 
one  half  hours,  followed  by  conf^tant  minima  of 
twenty  minutes,  and  a  return  in  three  and  one 
half  hours  to  the  original  brilliancy.  At  mini- 
mum it  is  of  the  fourth  magnitude,  and  gives 
only  one-sixth  as  much  light  as  it  does  in  tiie 
maximum  phase.  Algol  is  the  type  of  a  class 
of  variable  stars  whose  minimum  phase  is  very 
short.  This  phenomenon  is  ascribed  to  the  tem- 
porary partial  interposition  of  another  star  be- 
tween Algol  and  the  earth.  There  must  be  a 
comparatively  non-luminous  companion-star  be- 
longing to  the  Algol  system ;  and  mutual  orbital 
revolution  must  bring  this  in  line  between  Algol 
and  the  earth  at  regularly  recurring  intervals. 
That  the  visible  Algol  is  actually  subject  to 
orbital  motion,  has  become  certain  from  the  8i>ee- 


troscopic  observations  of  Vogel  (1889),  who 
found  that  the  visible  star  is  receding  from  the 
earth  about  twenty-seven  miles  per  second  before 
the  minima,  and  approaching  us  at  about  the 
same  rate  after  the  minima.  His  approximate 
estimate  of  the  dimensions  of  the  system  assigns 
to  the  distance  between  Algol  and  the  dark  com- 
panion a  value  of  3,250,000  miles,  and  makes  the 
diameters  of  the  two  bodies  840,000  and  1,060,000 
miles.  The  orbit  is  supposed  to  be  seen  nearly 
edgewise  from  the  earth.  Chandler's  suggestion 
that  there  exists  still  another  invisible  compo- 
nent rests  upon  less  reliable  evidence,  derived  from 
a  study  of  the  variations  in  Algol's  position  on 
the  sky,  as  observed  with  meridian  instruments 
by  several  successive  generations  of  astronomers. 

AXOOK^TES.  See  Pstcbologicai.  Appara- 
tus. 

AXGKKN'A.  A  eity  and  county  seat  of  Kos- 
suth Co.,  Iowa,  105  miles  (direct)  north  by- 
west  of  Des  Moines,  on  the  east  fork  of  the  Des 
Moines  River,  and  on  the  Iowa  Central,  the  Chi- 
cago and  Northwestern,  and  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee and  St.  Paul  railroads  (Map:  Iowa,  CI). 
It  is  the  centre  of  an  agricultural,  dairying,  and 
live  stock  region,  and  has  manufactures  of  flour, 
butter  tubs,  foundry  and  machine  shop  products, 
planing  mill  products,  bricks,  tile,  wagons,  etc. 
The  city  contains  a  public  library,  opera  house, 
and  a  handsome  court  house.  Pop.  1890,  2068; 
1900,2911;  1906,  3047. 

ALOON'KIAN'  STSTTEK.  In  geology,  that 
system,  consisting  chiefly  of  highly  metamor- 
phosed clastic  rocks,  that  lies  uncomformably  be- 
tween the  Archsean  beneath  and  the  Cambrian 
above,  and  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  entire 
series  of  sedimentary  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust. 
The  name  Algonkian  was  proposed  by  Walcott 
in  1889,  and  has  been  quite  generally  accepted 
by  the  more  progressive  American  geologists. 
I^e  rocks  of  this  system  consist  of  crystalline- 
marbles,  slates,  schists,  quartzites,  congl(Hner- 
ates,  and  gneisses,  all  of  which  have,  throu^ 
more  or  less  profound  regional  metamorphism,. 
been  derived  from  original  sedimentary  rocks,, 
such  as  limestones,  shales,  and  sandstones.  Li 
certain  regions,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  great  lakes  of  North  America,  the  Algonkian/ 
formations  have  undergone  still  further  contact 
metamorphism  throuji^  the  intrusion  of  great 
masses  of  igneous  rocks,  and  in  this  association 
occur  some  of  the  most  important  iron  and  cop- 
per deposits  of  the  world.  The  known  fossils  of 
Algonkian  age  are  very  obscure  and  few  in  num- 
ber. Because  of  the  extensive  metamorphism 
suffered  by  the  rocks  of  both  the  Archaean  and 
Algonkian  systems,  rendering,  in  many  regions,, 
their  separation  under  the  two  dirisions  almost 
impossible,  it  is  thought  advisable  to  consider 
all  rocks  formed  before  the  Cambrian  period  un- 
der the  more  comprehensive  title  Pre-Cambriax 

FOBlfATIOirS. 

AIiGOlf'QTTIAlT  STOCK.  The  most  widely 
extended  and  most  important  Indian  linguistic 
stock  of  North  America,  formerly  occupying 
nearly  the  whole  area  (with  the  exception  of 
that  occupied  by  the  Iroquoian  tribes)  stretching- 
from  Labrador  to  the  Bocky  Mountains  in  the 
north,  and  extending  soutiiward  to  Pamlico. 
Sound  on  the  coast,  and  to  the  Cumberland  River 
in  the  interior.  It  included  several  hundred 
tribes    and    sub-tribes  speaking    probably  fortjt 
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distinct  languages,  besides  a  large  number  of  dia- 
lects. Both  linguistic  and  traditional  evidence 
point  to  the  north  Atlantic  coast,  from  the  St. 
John  to  the  Delaware  River,  as  the  region  from 
which  the  various  cognate  tribes  migrated  west- 
ward and  southward.  From  the  fact  that  the 
earliest  settlements  in  Canada,  New  England, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Virginia  were  all 
made  within  the  Algonquian  area,  the  history  of 
these  tribes  is  better  known,  and  their  languages 
have  been  more  studied,  than  those  of  any  others 
north  of  Mexico.  For  full  two  centuries  they 
opposed  the  advance  of  the  white  man  step  by 
step,  under  such  leaders  as  Opechancano,  Philip, 
Pontiac,  and  Tecumseh,  with  the  final  and  inev- 
itable result  of  defeat,  suppression,  and  swift 
decay.  The  number  of  the  Algonquian  stock 
(1902)  is  about  82,000  souls,  of  whom  about 
43,000  are  in  the  United  States,  the  remainder 
beine  in  Canada,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
hundred  refugees  in  Mexico. 

The  principal  Algonquian  tribes  were  the  Al- 
gonquin, Amalecite,  Micmae,  Nascopi,  Cree,  Ab- 
naki,  Pennacook,  Massachuset,  Wampanoag,  Nar- 
raganset,  Mohegan,  Mahican,  Montauk,  Lenape 
or  Delaware,  Nanticoke,  Powhatan,  Pamlico, 
Shawano,  Ojibwa,  Ottawa,  Menominee,  Potawa- 
tami,  Sack,  Fox,  Kickapoo,  Blackfoot,  Cheyenne, 
and  Arapaho.    See  these  titles;  also  Indians. 

AZiQOK'QtmT.  An  important  Indian  tribe 
formerly  centring  about  Nipissing  Lake  and  the 
middle  Ottawa  River,  Ontario.  The  name  (more 
properly  Algomekin)  signifies  people  "on  the 
other  side"  of  the  river.  French  missionaries 
began  work  among  the  Algonquins  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  soon  discovered  their 
language  to  be  the  key  to  all  the  numerous  dia- 
lects now  included  by  philologists  under  the  Al- 
gonquian stock.  In  consequence  of  destructive 
wars  wa^ed  against  them  by  the  Iroquois,  the 
-tribe  rapidly  declined,  some  fleeing  to  the  Upper 
Lakes,  where,  with  other  refugees,  they  became 
known  later  as  Ottawas  (q.v.);  while  others, 
retaining  the  old  name,  were  gathered  into 
mission  villages  under  French  protection.  There 
are  now  about  ORO  Algonquins  settled  in  sev- 
eral villages  in  Quebec  and  Ontario,  exclusive  of 
those  confederated  with  Iroquois  at  the  Lake  of 
Two  Mountains,  in  Quebec,  and  at  Gibson,  On- 
tario, to  the  number  of  perhaps  250  more. 

AI/OOBISM.  A  word  variously  used  in 
arithmetic.  Primarily  it  referred  to  the  system 
of  Hindu  numerals,  concerning  which  European 
scholars  received  much  of  their  early  information 
through  the  work  of  Al-Khuwarizmi  (q.v.),  or 
Algoritmi,  as  the  name  appeared  in  the  medieval 
Latin.  Those  scholars  who  adopted  the  Hindu 
numerals  were  called,  from  his  name,  Algorists, 
as  distinct  from  the  Abacists,  who  used  the 
abacus  in  their  computations.  The  word  appears 
in  various  forms,  as  algorithmus,  algrim,  augrim 
(Chaucer).  At  present  the  word  is  generally 
used  to  designate  any  particular  arrangement  of 
numerical  work,  as  the  algorism  for  square  root 
or  the  algorism  for  division.     See  Arithmetic. 

ALOUACIL,  al'gwft-thSl',  or  ALOTTAZIL 
(Sp.  alguacil,  for  Ar.  al-wazir,  the  vizier).  The 
general  name  in  Spain  of  the  officers  intrusted 
with  the  execution  of  justice.  There  are  aU 
guaciles  mayores,  who  either  inherit  the  office 
of  executing  justice  in  a  town  as  a  hereditary 
right  belonging  to  their  families,  or  are  chosen 
to  the  office  by  the  municipality;  formerly  the 


name  was  also  given  to  the  officers  that  executed 
the  sentences  or  orders  of  tribunals,  such  as  the 
tribunal  of  the  Inquisition,  and  of  the  various 
orders  of  knights.  But  usually,  under  the  name 
of  Alguacil,  is  understood  the  alguaeilet  me- 
nores,  or  "ordinarios,"  that  is  to  say,  the  at- 
tendants or  officers  of  the  courts  of  justice,  gens- 
d'armes,  bailiffs — in  short,  all  the  inferior  officers 
of  justice  and  police  who  are  appointed  to  their 
office  by  the  judges,  alguaoilea  mayorea,  or  town 
council. 

AT.KAQI,  ftl-h&jl.    See  Manna. 

ALHAMA,  AI-&'mA  ( Ar.,  the  bath ;  the  Roman 
Astigia  Juliensis).  A  town  of  Andalusia,  Spain, 
in  the  province  of  Granada,  25  miles  southwest  of 
Granada  (Map:  Spain,  C  4).  Its  situation  is  wild 
and  romantic  in  the  extreme.  The  town  is  built, 
terrace  above  terrace,  upon  a  hill  on  either  side 
of  which  rise  naked  limestone  crags,  while  the 
Sierra  Alhama  towers  to  the  height  of  8000  feet 
in  the  background.  Alhama  is  notable  for  its 
baths,  which  are  much  frequented  in  the  spring 
and  fall.  They  are  situated  in  the  valley  of  the 
Marchan,  and  are  of  a  sulphurous  character,  and 
reach  a  temperature  of  from  107°  to  113°  F.  The 
BaRa  de  la  Reina  is  a  Roman  building  of  great 
antiquity;  the  BaQo  Fuerte  is  a  Moorish  struc- 
ture. An  earthquake  in  1884  wrought  much  de- 
struction to  the  upper  town.  Alhama  was  a 
watering-place  and  fortress  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans.  Its  name  in  Arabic  means  "The  Bath," 
and  the  Moors  valued  highly  its  medicinal 
springs.  It  was,  however,  chiefly  as  a  fortress 
and  outpost  to  Granada  that  it  was  important 
to  them,  and  when  it  was  captured  by  the  Chris- 
tians, February  28,  1482,  it  caused  the  wide- 
spread mourning  expressed  in  the  famous  ballad, 
"Ay  de  mi  Alhama!"  well  known  in  the  English 
translation.    Pop.,  1900,  7683. 

ALHAMA.  A  town  of  Murcia,  Spain,  situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  de  EspaQa,  on  the 
southern  slope,  13  miles  southwest  of  Murcia 
( Map :  Spain,  E  4. ) .  It  is  celebrated  for  its  sul- 
phur springs  and  warm  mineral  waters,  102° 
to  108°  F.,  and  is  a  favorite  resort  of  invalids 
and  holiday-seekers  in  spring  and  early  summer. 
It  has  a  ruined  castle.  Alhama  figured  in  the 
Moorish  wars.    Pop.,  1900,  8410. 

AIiHAJfBAA  (Ar.  al,  the  +  hamri,  red). 
The  fortified  palace  citadel  of  the  Xfoorish  kings 
of  Granada.  As  early  as  the  Ninth  Century  a 
citadel  was  located  here  with  the  name  al-Hamra, 
which  was  rebuilt  when  Granada  became  the  cap- 
ital of  what  was  left  of  the  Moorish  dominions 
in  Spain,  by  King  Mohammed  Ibn-el-Ahmar  and 
his  successors  (1248,  1279,  1306,  1364).  The  cit- 
adel stands  on  a  hill  north  of  Granada,  on  a  ter- 
race about  2500  by  675  feet,  and  is  surrounded 
by  a  wall  with  13  square  towers,  over  a  mile  in 
circuit,  built  of  the  red  brick  which  gave  it  the 
name  of  Kal'at  el-Hamrd,  "The  Red  Castle."  In- 
side the  citadel  were  beautiful  gardens,  a  don- 
jon citadel,  a  gate  of  justice,  a  watch  tower,  and, 
finally,  the  palace  itself,  as  sombre  and  plain  on 
the  outside  as  it  was  smiling  and  decorative 
within.  Charles  V.  destroyed  a  large  part  of  it 
(especially  the  Winter  Palace)  to  make  room 
for  a  tasteless  Renaissance  building,  and  Philip 
V.  still  further  mutilated  it.  Mutilated  as  it  is, 
it  remains  the  best  proof  of  the  artistic  character 
of  the  Moorish  dominion  in  Spain,  even  though 
in  details  the  work  may  not  be  so  exquisite  as 
earlier  work  in  E^ypt  and  the  'East    What  re- 
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mains  is  grouped  around  two  principal  oblong 
courts,  the  Court  of  the  Blessing  (140x74  feet), 
and  the  Court  of  the  Lions  (116x66  feet).  There 
are  porticoes,  pillared  halls,  small  gardens,  and  a 
mosque.  The  Court  of  the  Lions  is  surrounded 
by  arcades  supported  by  124  white  marble  col- 
umns, while  similar  arcades  frame  the  ends  of 
the  other  court.  The  main  reception-hall,  called 
the  Hall  of  the  Ambassadors,  is  a  square  (37 
feet),  surmounted  by  a  beautiful  dome  75  feet 
high,  with  stalactite  pendentives.  Connected  with 
the  Court  of  the  Lions  are  two  smaller,  but  equal- 
ly exquisite,  halls,  the  Hall  of  the  Abencerrages, 
with  a  dome  and  exquisite  columns,  used  as  a 
banquet-hall,  and  the  Hall  of  the  Two  Sisters,  a 
pleasure-room  communicating  with  the  baths. 
There  is  a  network  of  smaller  apartments.  All 
the  surfaces  are  decorated  with  a  bewildering 
mass  of  color  and  design  in  tiles,  stucco,  and 
painting.  Red,  blue,  black,  and  gold  are  the 
principal  colors;  the  ornamentation  comprises 
not  only  the  plain  geometrical  patterns,  but  also 
a  profusion  of  Cufic  mottoes  and  of  heraldic 
floral  designs  and  arabesques.  The  most  charac- 
teristic parts  were  reproduced  in  the  Alhambra 
Court  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  at  Sydenham,  and 
the  palace  has  served  as  a  model  for  innumer- 
able modern  imitations  of  Moorish  art.  The  Al- 
hambra was  partly  restored  by  Queen  Isabella 
IL,  but  was  damaged  by  Are  in  1890.  See  Mo- 
hammedan Abt. 

Consult:  Washington  Irving,  The  Alhamira 
(New  York,  1832)  ;  Goury  and  Jones,  Plans, 
Elevations,  Sections  and  Details  of  The  Altiam- 
bra  (London,  1842) ;  M.  JunghAndel,  Die  Bau- 
kunst  Bpaniens  (Dresden,  1880) ;  Girault  de 
Prangey,  Monuments  arabes  et  moresques  d'Es- 
pagne  (Paris,  1839)  ;  Bisson,  Choix  d'omements 
moresques  de  VAlhambra  (Paris,  1855). 

ATiTTAIffTtTlA,  The.  A  famous  collection  of 
tales  and  legends  of  the  Alhambra,  by  Washing- 
ton  Irving   (1812). 

ALHAZEK,  &l-ha'zen,  El-Hasan  ibn  el- 
Uasan  ibn  kl-Haitam,  Abu  'Ali  (c.965-c.l03»). 
An  Arabian  mathematician  and  physicist.  From 
his  native  city,  Basra,  he  went  to  Egypt,  and 
died  in  Cairo.  A  man  of  remarkable  intelli- 
gence and  productiveness,  he  wrote  commenta- 
ries on  Aristotle,  Oalen,  Ptolemy,  Euclid,  and 
Archimedes,  and  also  made  numerous  original  con- 
tributions to  science.  His  Optics,  the  most  impor- 
tant Arabic  work  on  the  subject,  was  translated 
into  Latin,  probably  by  Gerard  of  Cremona,  and 
not  by  Vitellius,  who  wrote  an  original  work 
on  optics,  and  was  published  at  Basel  in  1572 
under  the  title,  Opticoe  Thesaurus  Alhazeni  Ara- 
bis  Libri  Septem,  nunc  primum  editi,  eiuedem 
Liber  de  Erepiisculis  et  Nubium  Ascensionibus, 
etc.,  a  Fed.  Risnero.  Various  other  of  his  works 
have  been  translated  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
Woepcke,  S^illot,  Suter,  and  Baarmann.  He  is 
now  known  chiefly  from  the  problem  bearing  his 
name:  From  two  given  points  within  a  circle 
to  draw  to  a  point  on  the  circumference  two 
lines  which  shall  make  equal  angles  with  the  tan- 
gent at  that  point.  For  bibliography  of  this 
problem,  consult  the  American  Journal  of  Mathe- 
matics, Volume  IV.,  327. 

AL-HENITA.    See  Henna. 

ALH6in>IOA  DE  OBANADITAS,  &l-dn'- 
d^gA  d&  gril'nd-iw'tis.  A  fortified  public  store- 
house near  Guanajuato,  Mexico,  where,  in  1810, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  revolution  against  Spain, 


the  local  government  oflicials  took  refuge  and  de- 
fended themselves  vigorously,  being  captured 
only  after  severe  fighting  by  the  insurgents  un- 
der Hidnlgo.  Local  tradition  of  the  fight  de- 
clares that  when  the  Spaniards  in  the  granary 
had  exhausted  their  stock  of  cannon  balls,  they 
used  bags  of  silver  coins,  fresh  from  the  mint, 
and  also  quicksilver  flasks,  which  were  stored 
there  for  use  in  connection  with  the  great  silver 
mines  of  the  place.  Hidalgo  was  subsequently 
defeated  and  executed  at  Chihuahua,  and  his 
head  was  suspended  from  a  spike  on  the  wall  of 
the  Alhondiga,  now  the  local  prison. 

ALI,  IBN  Abu  Taub,  al6  Ib-na'bJS5  tAlSb  (c. 
600-061).  Fourth  caliph,  cousin  of  Mohammed, 
and  one  of  his  first  converts.  Ali  became  a 
staunch  adherent  of  Mohammed,  and  fought 
bravely  and  vigorously  for  him.  On  the  death  of 
Mohammed  it  was  expected  that  Ali,  who  had 
married  Fatima,  the  daughter  of  the  Prophet, 
would  succeed  to  the  caliphate,  but  he  only 
reached  that  office  on  the  murder  of  Othman,  the 
third  caliph,  in  656.  His  caliphate  was  very 
stormy  and  full  of  wars,  due  to  the  opposition 
of  Aisha,  the  young  widow  of  Mohammed,  and 
her  party,  chief  among  whom  stood  Muawiyah, 
th«  commander  of  Syria.  At  the  battle  of  the 
Camel,  fought  at  Basra  in  656,  Aisha  was  caT>- 
tured,  and  later  Muawiyah  was  met  at  the  battle 
at  Siffln.  On  the  22d  of  January,  661,  Ali  was 
attacked  by  three  members  of  the  Kharijite  sect, 
and  murdered  at  Kufa.  Near  this  city  he  was 
buried,  and  when  later  a  monument  was  raised 
to  his  memory,  so  many  pilgrims  came  thnt  it 
became  the  centre  of  a  city,  Masjid  Ali.  After 
his  death  his  followers  formed  themselves  into 
a  sect  called  the  Shiite,  which  numbers  about 
fifteen  millions,  scattered  in  Irak,  Syria,  Afghanis- 
tan, India,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Medina. 
Persia  is  a  decidedly  Shiite  country,  while  Tur- 
key is  Sunnite.  The  Fatimides,  who  reigned  in 
Egypt,  were  believed  to  be  the  descendants  of 
AU  and  Fatima.  AH  was  noted  for  his  great 
knowledge  and  wisdom.  Fleischer  published  All's 
Hundert  Spriiche  ("Hundred  Maxims")  in  the 
Arabic  and  Persian  texts,  with  a  translation 
(Leipzig,  1837).  The  Diu:an  was  published  by 
Kuypers  (Leyden,  1745),  and  later  at  Bulak  in 
1840.  Some  of  the  maxims  and  poems  attributed 
to  Ali,  of  course,  may  be  genuine,  but  the  ma- 
jority of  them  bear  traces  of  later  composition. 
Consult  Brockelmann,  Geschichte  der  arabisohen 
Litteratw,  Vol.  L,  pp.  43-44  (Weimar,  1898). 

AliIAS.  A  name  other  than  his  true  and  prop- 
er name  by  which  a  person  passes  or  is  known. 
The  phrase  (Lat.  alias  dictua,  otherwise  called) 
from  which  the  term  is  derived  was  formerly  em- 
ployed in  indictments  and  pleadings  to  render 
absolutely  certain  the  description  of  the  individ- 
ual intended  by  adding  his  fictitious  or  assumed 
name.  In  order  to  constitute  an  alias,  the  name 
so  described  need  not  be  assumed  for  purposes 
of  deception  or  from  any  improper  motive. 
Stage  names,  pseudonyms,  and  even  nicknames, 
are  properly  comprehended  under  the  term.  But 
a  name  which  has,  by  legal  process,  been  assumed 
in  lieu  of  one's  original  name,  is  not  an  alias. 
See  Name. 

ALI  BABA,  &16  bUOift.  The  hero  of  the  story 
of  Ali  Baba  and  the  Forty  Thieves,  in  the  Ara- 
bian yighta'  Entertainments.  He  is  a  poor 
forester,  who  accidentally  learns  the  magic  for- 
mula which  opens  the  door  to  a  robbers'  cave.  In 
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their  absence  be  repeats  the  "open  sesame" 
(which  has  thus  become  proverbial),  enters  the 
cavern,  and  loads  his  ass  with  their  treasures. 
His  brother,  Kasim,  tries  to  imitate  his  suecess 
in  carrying  off  their  wealth,  but  after  entering 
the  cave,  forgets  the  word  "sesame,"'  and  so  is  en- 
trapped and  slain  by  the  robbers.  These  then 
come  to  AH  Baba's  house  concealed  in  oil  jars. 
They  are  discovered,  however,  by  the  ingenious 
slave  girl,  Morgiana,  who  kills  them  with  boil- 
ing oil. 

ALtBAlTD,  ft'U'bA',  Loots  (1810-36).  A 
French  soldier  and  radical  Republican,  who  at- 
tempted to  kill  King  Louis  Philippe  at  the  gate 
of  the  Tuileries,  June  25,  1836.  He  was  guillo- 
tined July  11  of  the  same  year. 

ALIBEST,  a'lS'bftr',  Jean  Louis  (1766- 
1837).  Physician  to  Immis  XVIII.,  of  France. 
As  chief  physician  of  the  hospital  of  St.  Louis 
he  devoted  himself  especially  to  a  study  of 
diseases  of  the  skin.  His  chief  work  was  Traiti 
complet  des  maladiea  de  la  peau  (1806-27). 

ALT-BEY,  alft-ba'  (1728-73).  Mameluke 
ruler  of  Egypt.  He  was  born  in  Abkhasia  in  the 
Caucasus,  and  when  a  boy  was  sold  as  a  slave 
into  Egypt.  He  gained  the  favor  of  his  master, 
and  rose  to  be  one  of  the  Mameluke  beys.  In 
1766  he  seized  the  (Government,  freed  himself 
from  the  power  of  the  Sultan,  coined  money,  and 
assumed  the  rank  of  Sultan  of  Egypt.  Soon 
afterward  he  captured  and  plundered  Mecca,  and 
undertook  to  conquer  all  Syria,  in  alliance  with 
Daher,  Paaha  of  Acre.  At  Damascus,  June  6, 
1771,  he  routed  the  Turks  with  great  slaughter 
and  took  posseseion  of  the  city  through  his  gen- 
O'al,  Mohammed;  but  the  latter  turned  against 
him  and,  proceeding  to  Egypt,  put  an  end  to 
Ali-Bey's  power  at  Cairo.  Returning  with  an 
army  from  Syria,  Ali-Bey  was  defeated  at  the 
battle  of  Salahieh,  and  perished  a  few.  days  later. 

AI/IBI  (Lat.  elsewhere).  A  defense  resorted 
to  in  criminal  prosecutions,  when  the  party  ac- 
cused, in  order  to  prove  that  he  could  not  have 
committed  the  crime  with  which  he  is  charged, 
tenders  evidence  to  the  effect  that  he  was  in  a 
different  place  at  the  time  the  offense  was  com- 
mitted. When  true,  there  can  be  no  better  proof 
of  innocence;  but,  as  offering  the  readiest  and 
most  obvious  opportunity  for  false  evidence,  it 
is  always  regarded  with  suspicion.  Consult 
Wharton,  Criminal  Law  (Philadelphia,  1896). 

ALICAKTE,  ri«-kan'tft.  The  chief  town  of 
a  province  of  the  same  name  in  Spain  (Map: 
Spain,  E  3).  It  is  picturesquely  situated  on  a 
steep  hill,  at  the  bottom  of  which  it  extends 
along  a  level  strip  of  land.  This  latter  por- 
tion of  the  city  is  comparatively  modern,  well 
built,  and  convenient,  with  fine  squares  and 
promenades.  The  upper  city  is  a  jumble  of  nar- 
row crowded  streets.  It  possesses  a  collegiate 
church,  two  parish  churches,  two  nunneries,  a 
library,  a  bishop's  palace,  and  a  picture  gallery. 
The  town  is  overlooked  by  the  castle  of  Santa 
Barbara  from  an  eminence  850  feet  above  tlie 
sea.  The  town,  which  is,  with  the  exception  of 
Cadiz  and  Barcelona,  the  most  important  sea- 
port of  Spain,  is  strongly  fortified.  Alicante  de- 
rives considerable  revenue  as  a  seaside  resort; 
but  its  main  source  of  wealth  is  the  export  trade, 
for  it  is  the  port  of  Valencia,  and  the  oil  and 
wine,  silk  and  grain  of  that  fertile  province  pass 
through   this   seaport  to  foreign  countries.     It 


has  also  a  large  tobacco  factory,  in  which  6000 
girls  are  employed.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Unite') 
States  consulate.  Population,  lOOO,  60,142.  AH- 
cante  ( Lucentum )  was  an  important  town  tinder 
the  Romans,  and  its  citizens  luid  the  Latin  fran- 
chise. It  was  captured  by  the  Moors  in  713, 
and  recaptured  by  Ferdinand  IIL 
ALICATA,  n'l*-ka't4.    See  Licata. 

ALICE.  ( 1 )  The  name  of  the  Wife  of  Bath, 
in  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales. 

(2)  In  Shakespeare's  Henry  T.,  one  of  the 
Princess  Kathcrine's  ladies  in  waiting. 

(3)  The  heroine  of  an  Elizabethan  tragedy, 
Arden  of  Fevcraliam  (q.v.). 

(4)  In  Meyerbeer's  opera  Rohert  le  Diable, 
the  foster  sister  of  Robert,  who  saves  his  soul 
from  ruin. 

ALICE  MAtTB  MA'BY,  Princess,  Oband 
Duchess  OF  Hesse-Dabmstadt  (1843-78).  The 
second  daughter  of  Queen  Victoria,  born  April 
25,  1843.  She  was  much  beloved  by  the  English 
people  for  her  amiability,  gracious  disposition, 
and  domestic  virtues.  On  July  1,  1862,  she  mar- 
ried Prince  Ludwig  of  Hesse-Darmstadt.  She 
died  at  Darmstadt,  December  14,  1878,  of  diph- 
theria, a  few  days  after  the  death  of  her  youngest 
daughter  from  the  same  disease.  Consult:  Sell, 
Letters  loith  Memoirs  of  Alice,  (}rand  Ducheas 
of  Hesse  (London,  1884)  ;  Helena  (Princess 
Christian) ,  Letters  with  Memoirs  of  Alice,  Orand 
Duchess  of  Hesse   (London,  1807). 

ALICE,  OB  THE  UTS^EBIES.  A  novel 
by  Bulwer,  published  in  1838. 

ALICE'S  ASVEN^TTRES  US  WOVDS&- 
TiAtnX  A  story  for  children,  by  Lewis  Carroll 
(C.  L.  Dodgson),  published  in  1869.  It  is  the 
narrative  of  a  little  girl's  dream.  A  sequel  to 
it  is  Through  the  Looking-Olaas  (1871). 

ALICIA,  &-ll8ha-&.  (1)  In  Rowe's  tragedy 
Jane  Shore  (q.v.),  a  mischief -making  lady  who 
ruins  the  heroine,  through  jealousy,  and  goes 
mad  herself. 

(2)  In  Lillo's  Arden  of  Feveraham,  the  same 
character  as  Alice  Arden,  in  the  original  Eliza- 
bethan tragedy  of  the  same  name. 

ALICTTLXTE,  a'lft-k?5!5-l35f'.  A  tribe  occupy- 
ing the  central  region  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  South 
America,  and  perhaps  representing  a  distinct 
linguistic  stock,  although  future  investigation 
may,  establish  a  connection  with  the  Yahgan  or 
the  Tehuelche  (q.v.).  Although  they  go  almost 
naked  in  the  coldest  weather,  and  huddle  in  shel- 
ters hardly  deserving  the  name,  they  show  great 
skill  in  the  making  of  weapons,  fishing  utensils, 
and  canoes,  while  the  women  weave  water-tight 
baskets  of  reeds.  They  have  also  trained  a  na- 
tive dog  to  hunting. 

AI/IDADE  (Ar.  al-'i^dah,  the  revolvin^j 
arm).  A  radius  bearing  a  vernier  (q.v.),  which 
travels  around  a  graduated  circumference. 
When  an  angle  is  to  be  measured,  the  alidade 
takes  first  the  position  of  one  arm  of  the  angle 
and  then  of  the  other,  and  the  arcs  are  "read" 
by  the  vernier ;  the  difference  of  the  two  readings 
is  the  measure  of  the  angle.     See  Coupass. 

AL^EN  (Lat.  aZteniM,  strange,  forei^).  One 
recognized  by  the  State  in  which  he  sojourns  as 
owing  primary  allegiance  to  a  foreign  sovereign. 
It  is  used  ordinarily  in  contradistinction  to  cit- 
izen (q.v.).  An  alien  may  become  a  citizen  by 
naturaliaation    (q.v.).     Alien  friend    and  alien 
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enemy  denote,  respectively,  an  alien  whose  coun- 
try ia  at  peace,  or  is  at  war,  with  the  country 
where  he  is  sojourning.  In  Great  Britain  the 
status  of  aliens  is  regulated  by  the  Naturalization 
Act  at  1870  (33  and  34  Vict.  c.  14).  In  this  coun- 
try their  status  is  determined  generally  by  iState 
laws,  although  these  are  subject  to  some  modi- 
fication by  treaties  between  the  Federal  Glovern- 
ment  and  that  of  a  foreign  country.  An  alien 
does  not  possess  political  rights,  nor  is  he  subject 
to  the  political  duties  of  a  citizen,  and  yet  he 
may  be  required  to  serve  in  the  militia  or  police 
of  the  country  where  he  is  residing,  and  to  oon- 
tribate  to  the  support  of  such  establishments. 
At  common  law  an  alien  could  not  become  an 
owner  of  real  property,  although  a  distinction 
was  made  between  a  case  of  title  by  purchate 
(q.v.)  and  by  descent  (q.v.).  If  an  alien 
acquired  title  by  purchase,  as  by  a  grant  (q.v.), 
or  devise  (q.v.),  he  was  allowed  to  hold  it  until 
office  found  (q.v.),  that  is,  until  his  alienage 
was  duly  established,  upon  inquiry  instituted  by 
the  proper  oflicinl,  while  apparent  title  by  de- 
scent was  absolutely  invalid.  This  common  law 
disability  has  been  removed  in  Eneland,  as  well 
as  in  many  of  our  States;  and  aliens  may  now 
acquire,  convey,  and  transmit  title  to  real  and 
personal  property  in  the  same  manner  as  citi- 
zens. An  alien  friend  may  contract,  sue,  and 
be  sued  as  though  he  were  a  citizen  while  he 
is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  country;  but  he  may 
be  e.xpelled  or  deported  at  any  time,  subject  to 
treaty  stipulations ;  his  immigration  may  be  pre- 
venteid,  or  may  be  permitted,  subject  to  imposed 
conditions.  An  alien  enemy  is  not  allowed  to 
maintain  an  action  in  the  courts  of  this  country, 
nnless  he  can  show  some  special  authority  or 
license  therefor;  but  he  may  be  sued  here.  Nor 
can  he  enter  into  valid  contracts  with  citizens 
which  are  inconsistent  with  a  state  of  war.  The 
tendency  of  modem  law  is  to  accord  to  alien 
enemies,  who  are  permitted  to  remain  in  a  coun- 
trjr,  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  alien  friends. 
Consult:  Nelson,  Select  Cases,  Statutes,  and 
Orders  Illustrative  of  the  Prinoiplea  of  Private 
International  Law  (London,  1889)  ;  Cockburn, 
nationality  (Ijondon,  1869). 

AXJEK  AND  SESI'TION  ACTS.  A  series 
of  statutes  enacted  during  the  administration  of 
John  Adams  (q.v.),  occasioned  largely  by  the 
desire  of  the  party  in  power  to  stifle  the  more 
virulent  forms  of  political  opposition  then  preva- 
lent, and  to  check  the  activities  of  those  who 
sympathized  with  France.  There  were  four  stat- 
utes passed  in  execution  of  the  policy  of  the 
Federalists  (q.v.),  of  which  two  became  espe- 
cially notorious.  The  Alien  Act,  passed  June  2a, 
1798,  to  remain  in  force  two  years,  gave  the 
President  power  to  order  the  removal  from  the 
country  of  aliens  judged  to  be  dangerous,  and 
provided  that  if  those  so  notified  did  not  leave 
the  country  or  secure  from  the  President  a 
license  to  remain,  they  would  be  subject  to  im- 
prisonment for  not  over  three  years,  and  be  dis- 
qualified from  ever  becoming  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  The  President  also  might  order 
the  removal  from  the  country  of  any  alien  thus 
imprisoned,  and  if  such  alien  should  thereafter 
be  found  in  the  country  he  might  be  imprisoned 
for  as  long  a  period  as  the  President  should  deem 
the  public  safety  required.  The  Sedition  Act, 
passed  July  14,  1798,  to  be  in  force  until  March 
3,  1801,  imposed  penalties  not  exceeding  a  fine 
of  $6000  and  five  years'  imprisonment  for  con- 


spiring a^inst  the  government  and  its  meaaores, 
and  for  interfering  with  the  operations  of  the 
government.  It  imposed  a  penalty  of  imprison- 
ment for  not  over  two  years  and  a  fine  of  not 
over  ^000  for  printing  scandalous  material 
concerning  the  Federal  Government,  the  President 
or  Congress.  There  were  also  passed  the  Alien 
Enemies  Act,  July  6,  1798,  providing  for  the 
treatment  of  aliens  with  whose  government  the 
United  States  might  be  at  war,  and  the  Natural- 
ization Act,  June  18,  1798,  fixing  fourteen  years' 
residence  as  a  qualification  for  the  acquisition  by 
foreigners  of  citizenship.  The  extreme  charac- 
ter of  these  statutes  and  the  partisan  spirit 
which  produced  them  caused  an  immediate  and 
violent  reaction,  which  was  expressed  in  such 
forms  as  in  the  Virginia  and  Kentucky  Resolu- 
tions (q.v.),  and  which  hastened  the  overthrow 
of  the  Federalist  party.  See  historical  section 
tmder  Unitrd  States. 

AXi'imTATIOlT  (lAt.  alienaiio,  the  trans- 
ferring of  the  pos.session  of  a  thing  to  another, 
from  alienus,  another's,  foreign).  A  legal  term 
to  describe  the  transfer  of  title  to  land,  or  of  any 
interest  therein.  The  modes  in  which  alienation 
is  effected  are  numerous,  ranging  in  our  l^al 
sj^tem  from  the  feoffment  (q.v.),  or  livery  of 
seisin  (q.v.),  of  old  English  law,  to  the  moda°n 
transfer  by  deed  (q.v.)  or  will  (q.v.).  (See 
Conveyance.)  Tlie  right  of  alienation  is  one  of 
the  two  great  incidents  of  the  ownership  of  prop- 
erty, as  now  understood  (the  other  being  the 
right  of  inheritance)  ;  but  this  is  a  distinctly 
modem  notion,  and  ownership  may  well  exist, 
and  has  often  existed,  without  the  right  to  alien- 
ate the  property  owned.  In  English  law  the 
right  of  a  freehold  tenant  to  alienate  his  lands 
was  long  restricted  by  rules  derived  from  the 
feudal  system.  Most  of  these  restrictions 
were  swept  away  by  the  third  statute  of  West- 
minster ( 18  Edw.  I.,  1290) ,  known  as  the  Statute 
Quia  Emptores  (q.v.),  which  declared  that  from 
thenceforth  "it  should  be  lawful  to  every  free- 
man to  sell  at  his  own  pleasure  his  lands  and 
tenements,  or  part  of  them,"  and  the  few  that  re- 
mained, by  the  statute  of  Military  Tenures, 
passed  in  1660  (12  Car.  II.,  c.  24),  which  de- 
prived the  crown  of  the  right  to  exact  of  its  ten- 
ants in  capite  the  obnoxious  fines  on  alienation. 
But  it  was  not  until  the  thirty-second  year  of 
Henry  VIII.  (1527),  that  the  right  to  alienate 
lands  by  will  was  finally  conceded  by  Parliament. 
Now,  however,  the  principle  of  the  alienability  of 
real  property  has  become  so  firmly  established, 
that  we  cannot  conceive  of  absolute  ownership 
without  that  quality,  and  it  has  long  been  a  rule 
of  our  law,  that  a  condition  attached  to  the  grant 
of  a  fee,  forbidding  or  restraining  its  alienation, 
is  void,  as  being  repugnant  to  the  estate  granted. 
It  should  be  .said,  however,  that  such  conditions 
annexed  to  life  estates  and  leaseholds  are  per- 
fectly good  and  of  frequent  occurrence. 

Alienation  may  be  either  voluntary  or  invol- 
untary. The  former  comprehends  the  usual 
modes  of  conveyance,  including  transfers  by  will. 
The  latter  refers  to  the  acquisition  of  title  by 
judgment,  execution,  bankruptcy,  and  the  other 
modes  in  which  creditors  have  at  different  times 
and  in  different  jurisdictions  been  permitted  to 
satisfy  their  claims  by  legal  process  out  of  the 
real  property  of  the  debtor.  See  the  authorities 
referred  to  under  the  title  Real  Pbopebtt. 

AI/IENIST.    See  Psychiatbt. 
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ALI  VBBBOTXOH  BEY,  &1e  fer'rd  ba  (1865 
— ) .  Minister  Plenipotentiary  and  Envoy  Extra- 
ordinary of  Turkey  to  the  United  States.  He 
was  bom  at  Constuitinople,  and  lias  been  succes- 
sively secretary  of  embassy  at  Paris,  London, 
and  Bucharest,  and  councilor  of  embassy  at  St. 
Petersburg.  He  has  published  Public  and  Pri- 
pate  International  Law,  and  histories  of  Arabia 
and  Turic^.  He  was  recalled  frcnn  his  post  at 
Washington  in  1901. 

AMQABH,  &'l«-gar'.  The  capiUl  of  the  dis- 
trict of  the  same  name,  in  the  North- West  Prov- 
inces of  India,  the  native  name  of  which,  Koil, 
has  been  replaced  by  that  of  the  adjoining  fort, 
famous  for  its  commanding  situation  and  historic 
associations.  The  fort,  at  an  altitude  of  740 
feet,  stands  in  lat.  27"  56'  N.,  long.  78°  8'  E.,  47 
miles  north  of  Agra  and  74  miles  south  of  Del- 
hi (Map:  India,  C  3).  Its  capture  from  the 
Mahrattas  in  1803  by  General  Lake  assured  Brit- 
ish supremacy  in  the  Upper  Doab,  and  it  was 
the  scene  of  exciting  incidents  during  the  mutiny 
«f  1867.  The  town  on  the  railway  route  from 
Calcutta  to  Peshawar  is  a  thriving  municipality, 
with  a  population  in  1891  of  61,486;  1901/70,434. 
Aligarh  is  the  seat  of  the  Mohammedan  Anglo- 
Oriental  College,  which  is  connected  with  the 
University  of  Allahabad. 

AUONIIEirT.  A  term  used  in  military 
tactics,  equivalent  to  "in  line."  Thus,  the  align- 
ment of  a  battalion  is  eiTected  when  the  men 
are  drawn  up  in  line;  the  alignment  of  a  camp 
is  a  rectilinear  arrangement  of  the  tents,  accord- 
ing to  some  prearranged  plan. 

ALIKA,  A-le'mA.  A  tributary  of  the  lower 
Congo,  rising  in  French  Congo,  and  after  a  short 
course  westward  emptying  at  Ibaka  (Map: 
Congo  Free  State,  C  3).  In  its  lower  course  it 
is  navigable  for  light  vessels.  It  was  discovered 
by  Brazza  in  1878,  and  thoroughly  explored  fay 
Bailey  in  1883. 

AL1MENTABY  SYS'TEK  (from  Lat.  ali- 
mentum,  food).  In  mammalia,  that  portion  of 
the  digestive  apparatus  through  which  the  food 
passes  from  the  time  of  its  entrance  until  its 
exit  from  the  body.  It  is  lined  by  a  mucous 
membrane,  which  extends  from  the  lips  to  the 
anus,  being  modified  in  each  region.  (See  Mu- 
cous Mkmbbane.)  The  alimentary  canal  b^ns 
at  the  mouth,  and  is  continued  into  the  space 
called  the  pharynx,  which  communicates  with 
the  nostrils  above,  and  the  gullet  or  oesophagus 
below,  and  with  the  mouth  in  front.  The  pluir- 
ynx  is  surrounded  by  three  muscles,  the  constric- 
tors, which  grasp  the  food,  and  force  it  into  the 
next  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal,  the  oesoph- 
agus. This  is  a  tube  composed  of  an  outer  layer 
of  longitudinal  muscular  fibres,  and  an  inner  of 
circular,  which  extend  down  to  and  spread  out 
upon  the  stomach.  These  fibres,  by  a  series  of 
peristaltic  contractions,  carry  the  morsel  of  food 
along  into  the  stomach.  In  vomiting,  there  is  a 
reversal  of  these  actions,  which  ruminating 
animals  can  accomplish  at  will.  The  oesophagus 
passes  through  an  opening  in  the  diaphragm, 
and  joins  the  stomach,  which  is  a  pouch  curved 
with  the  concavity  upward,  expanded  into  a 
cul  de  aac  on  the  left  side  (the  cardiac  extrem- 
ity), and  gradually  narrowed  to  the  right  or 
pyloric  end.  It  consists  of  muscular  fibres  con- 
tinuous with  those  of  the  oesophagus,  which 
become  thicker  toward  the  pylorus.     Its  external 


surfaces  are  covered  by  peritoneum,  and  ita  thick, 
soft  muooua  lining,  when  the  stomach  is  empty, 
lies  in  folds.  Between  the  muscular  and  mucous 
layers  is  a  fibrous  layer,  in  which  the  blood- 
vessels lie  before  they  pass  into  the  mucous  layer. 
(Sec  STOifACH.)  At  its  pyloric  or  right 
tremity  the  stomach 

communicates     with  m'^^  a***" 

the   small   intestine,  ^^^Stf^^ 

which    is    about    22  Aj^^^^^a*'^* 

feet    in    length,   be-  fe^MMflPj^^^^ 

coming  gradually  CoBiBNPivn^^^''** 

narrower  toward  its    ''"<»>» .  " 

lower  end,  and  ar- 
ranged in  ctmvolu- 
tirais,  which  occupy 
the  middle  portion 
of  the  abdominal 
cavity,  and  are  kept 
in  position  by  the 
mesentery,  which  at- 
taches them  to  the 
posterior  wall  of  the 
abdomen. 

The  small  intes- 
tine is  subdivided 
into  three  parts.  The 
first  ten  inches  from 
the  stomach  consti- 
tute the  duodenum. 
Into  it  open  the  duct 
of  the  pancreas  and 
the  common  bile 
duct.  Of  the  remain- 
ing portion,  the  jeju- 
num includes  about 
two-fifths  and  ileum 
three-fifths.  The  dif- 
ferences between 
these  last  two  con- 
sist in  modifications 
of  their  internal  structure.  The  tube  consists  of 
three  layers  and  the  whole  is  surrounded  by  peri- 
toneum.   See  Intkstink. 

The  ileum  ends  at  the  right  iliac  region  in 
the  large  intestine,  which  is  from  five  to  six  feet 
in  length.  It  begins  at  the  pouch  called  the  blind 
gut  or  ctti  de  aac  ( see  Cecum  ) ,  which  has  a 
small,  worm-like  appendage  {appendix  vermifor- 
mia) ;  a  double  valve  guards  <jie  opening  of  the 
small  into  the  lar^e  intestine.  The  colon  passes 
upward  on  the  right  side  to  below  the  liver 
( ascending  colon ) ,  then  crosses  from  the  right 
hypochondrium  across  the  upper  umbilical  to  the 
left  hypochondrium  (transverse  colon),  then 
descends  to  the  left  iliac  fossa  (descending 
colon),  when  it  bends  like  an  S  (sigmoid  flex- 
ure), and  then  joins  the  rectum  at  the  left 
margin  of  the  true  pelvis.  The  colon  is  distin- 
guished by  its  pouched  or  sacculated  appearance 
and  the  presence  of  an  exterior  of  three  flat  bands 
of  longitudinal  muscular  fibres.  The  peritoneum 
covers  it  only  in  parts.  ( See  Colon.  )  The  rectum 
is  not  sacculated,  but  its  muscular  coat  becomes 
much  thicker;  at  its  lower  end  the  longitudinal 
muscular  fibres  stop,  but  the  circular  fibres 
become  greatly  increased,  forming  the  internal 
sphincter  muscle.  (See  Anus.)  The  rectum  is 
not  straight,  but  takes  a  curved  course. 

The  alimentary  canal  thus  consists  of  a  con- 
tinuous passage  lined  by  mucous  membrane, 
which  rests  on  a  fibrous  and  muscular  basement. 
Its  length  is  generally  about  five  or  six  times 
the  length  of  the  body,  or,  in  other  words,  about 
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30  feet.  It  begins  below  the  base  of  the  skull, 
and  passes  through  the  thorax,  abdomen,  and 
pelrie,  and  consists,  in  brief,  of  the  mouth,  phar- 
ynx, oesophagus,  stomach,  small  intestine  and 
large  intestine.  The  above  description  refers  to 
the  alimentary  canal  in  human  anatomy;  its 
parts  are  variously  modified  in  different  animals, 
as  will  be  found  in  the  articles  on  its  several 
subdivisions.  The  process  of  carrjrin^  the  digest- 
ed food  to  the  tissues  of  the  body  is  discussed 
under  Circui.ation. 

AT.nffT!TfTABY  SYSTEM,  EvoLirnoN  OF 
THE.  An  alimentary  system  as  defined  above  is 
almost  wanting  among  plants,  which,  practically 
without  exception,  use  only  fluid  or  gaseous 
food,  or  else  render  solid  substances  fluid  before 
ingestion.  This  difference  between  animals  and 
plants  is  one  of  the  best  distinguishing  charac- 
ters. 

Tytes  of  Aumentabt  Tracts.  The  simplest 
may  be  designated  the  temporary  type — that 
exhibited  by  Amoeba.  This  jelly-like,  amorphous 
organism,  when  it  comes  upon  a  solid  particle 
in  the  water,  simply  engulfs  it  at  any  point  by 
flowing  around  it.  The  engulfed  particle  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  sphere  of  water.  From  the  plasma 
of  the  Amoeba  an  acid  is  secreted  into  the  sphere 
of  water,  and  this  dilute  acid  gradually  dissolves 
the  solid  particle;  the  solution  is  then  absorbed 
by  the  protoplasm.  In  the  case  of  the  Amoeba 
there  is  no  definite,  permanent  alimentary 
tract.  The  same  is  true  of  all  the  rfaizopodous 
Protozoa,  and  of  the  parasitic  ones,  which  do 
not  feed  on  solids.  Many  of  the  ciliate  and 
flagellate  Infusoria,  on  the  other  hand,  ingest 
solid  particles  through  s  permanent  mouth  and 
gullet  into  the  general  protoplasmic  spaces.  The 
surface  around  the  mouth  opening  may  be  pro- 
vided with  cilia  to  carry  food  into  the  mouth. 

The  second  type  of  alimentary  tract  is  perma- 
nent but  diffuse.  This  is  the  type  exhibited  by 
sponges.  There  is  not  one  digestive  region,  but 
hundreds  of  them,  as  many,  indeed,  as  there  are 
pores  and  canals  passing  through  the  body  wall. 
The  solid  food  passes  into  these  canals;  the 
canals  are  lined  by  curiously  modified  "col- 
lared" cells.  These  pick  up  the  particles  and 
engulf  them,  as  a  flagellate  infusorian  does. 
The  whole  sponge,  indeed,  behaves  like  a  colony 
of  Protozoa,  specialized  in  different  directions 
in  different  regions  of  the  sponge  bod^. 

The  third  type  of  alimentary  tract  is  perma- 
nent, and  concentrated  in  one  cavity,  and  that 
cavity  is  a  sac,  having  only  one  external  open- 
ing. This  type  is  characteristic  of  all  the 
Cnidaria,  and  is  found  in  certain  flatworms.  It 
is  typically  illustrated  by  Hydra.  Hydra  con- 
sists of  a  body  wall  surrounding  a  central  cavity 
that  has  one  opening  at  the  upper  pole,  sur- 
rounded by  a  circlet  of  tentacles.  The  openiiur 
serves  both  as  mouth  and  anus.  The  body  wafl 
is  two-layered;  the  outer  layer  is  the  sensory 
one;  the  inner  layer  is  digestive.  The  origin 
of  this  type  is  uncertain;  it  seems  quite  likely 
that  it  has  not  developed  from  the  sponge  type, 
but  that  it  represents  an  altogether  new  line 
of  evolution,  in  which  the  body  is  not  to  be 
considered  as  a  colony  of  infusoria-like  cells, 
but  as  a  greatly  enlarged  protozoan,  with  many 
nuclei  and  hence  with  many  cells.  On  this  last 
hypothesis  the  digestion  cavity  of  Hydra  would 
be  homologous  with  that  of  an  infusorian.  In 
the  sea  anemones  the  digestive  sac  is  more  com- 
plicated than  in  Hydrozoa,  in  that  it  is  divided 
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into  a  number  of  alcoves  opening  into  one  cen- 
tral chamber.  The  alcoves  arise  in  consequence 
of  a  series  of  radial  partitions  (called  mesen- 
teries) arranged  in  a  plan  of  four  and  its  mul- 
tiples or  six  and  its  multiples,  that  pass  from  the 
outer  body  wall  toward  the  <'>entre.  In  the  sea 
anemones  the  entrance  to  the  digestive  sac  is 
an  elongated  slit  that  serves  both  as  mouth  and 
anus.  According  to  one  theory,  the  separate 
mouth  and  anus  of  higher  forms  arise  from 
opposite  extremities  of  this  slit,  while  in  the 
middle  part  of  the  slit  the  lips  are  fused 
together.  In  the  lower  flatworms,  the  planarians 
and  trematodes,  the  body  is  elongated,  and  the 
digestive  sac  is  elongated  likewise;  but  it  is  still 
a  sac  with  a  single  opening.  The  cestodes, 
being   abject   parasites   living   in   the   digestive 

i'uices  of  the  host,  need  no  digestive  tract  and 
lave  none.  In  the  higher  flatworms,  nemathel- 
mlnths,  Nemertinea,  Bryozoa,  and  Brachiopoda, 
as  well  as  in  mollusks,  mouth  and  anus  have 
become  distinct,  and  the  digestive  sac  has  become 
a  digestive  tube  or  canal,  as  in  higher  groups. 
With  the  formation  of  a  digestive  tube  three 
portions  may  be  distinguished,  namely:  fore 
gut,  mid  gut,  and  hind  gut.  The  first  and 
last  are  usually  of  ectodermal  origin.  The  mid 
gut  is  usually  lined  by  entoderm.  These  three 
parts  of  the  alimentary  tract  undergo  special 
modifications.  The  beginning  of  the  fore  gut, 
or  mouth,  becomes  fitted  with  grasping  and 
sensory  organs;  and  lower  down  in  the  oesopha- 
gus there  is  frequently  found  a  crushing  organ, 
the  gizzard.  The  mid  gut  is  very  glandular.  In 
many  species  the  glands  have  enlarged  to  per- 
form their  work  better,  and  appear  as  appendages 
of  the  mid  gut;  e.g.,  the  pancreas  or  hepatopan- 
creas.  The  hind  gut  is  the  rectum.  These  con- 
ditions are  shown  in  their  simplest  form  in  the 
annelids.  The  sandworm  of  the  sea  coast  has 
great  jaws  in  the  oesophagus,  which  is  protru- 
sible.  Behind,  a  pair  of  digestive  glan^  open 
into  the  food  canal.  In  the  earthworm,  the 
oesophagus  leads  into  a  crop,  and  this  in  turn 
into  a  muscular  gizzard.  In  the  intestine  two 
dorsal  grooves  add  to  the  glandular  surface. 
Passing  to  arthropods,  we  find  the  mid  gut 
occasionally  coiled,  and  frequently  bearing  diges- 
tive glands,  that  gain  a  great  size  in  the  Deca- 
poda.  A  nistric  mill  is  present  in  the  MaJa- 
costraca.  In  both  annelids  and  arthropods  the 
mouth  is  on  the  same  side  of  the  body  as  the 
great  nerve  cord,  and  the  anus  is  placed  in  the 
last  metamere  of  the  body. 

In  the  Chordata  the  alimentary  tritct  has  very 
different  relations  from  those  found  in  the  Anne- 
lida and  Arthropoda.  In  the  latter  groups  the 
alimentary  tract  lies  dorsal  to  the  main  nerve 
and  ventral  to  the  heart;  in  the  ohordates  the 
tract  is  dorsal  to  the  heart  and  ventral  to  the 
spinal  cord.  The  question  how  the  vertebrate 
condition  is  derived  from  the  invertebrate  con- 
dition is  a  difiicult  one  to  answer.  It  has  even 
led  some  to  deny  that  vertebrates  are  related 
to  Annelida  or  Arthropoda,  as  it  is  impossible 
to  think  of  an  animal  adapted  to  travelifag  on 
one  surface  turning  over  and  traveling  on  its 
back  and  transmitting  this  tendency  to  its  de- 
scendants. It  is  more  likely  that  the  intermedi- 
ate form  was  one  that,  like  many  of  the  lowest 
Chordata — the  tunicates — ^was  sessile  in  a  vent- 
ral position  at  some  time  of  life,  and  conse- 
quently had  neither  dorsal  nor  ventral  surface. 

SUBBTOLO0IO4L  HisTOBT.    The  history  of  the 
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alimentary  tract  in  vertebratea  is  as  follows: 
Part  of  the  outer  layer  of  the  germ  becomes 
infolded  as  a  podcet  to  form  the  lining  of  the 
archenteron  or  primitive  gut.  ( See  Exbbtolost.  ) 
By  the  continued  growth  of  the  mesoderm  and 
body  cavity  the  archenteron  comes  to  lie  a%  a 
canid,  closed  at  the  anterior  end  and  communi- 
cating posteriorly  through  the  "neurentcric 
canal"  with  the  neural  tube.  Later,  aji  infolding 
of  ectoderm  occurs  on  the  ventral  surface  of  the 
embryo  to  form  the  prootodeum  and  anus.  The 
neurenteric  canal  closes  and  the  post-anal  gut 
degenerates.  Finally  the  ectoderm  is  inpocketed 
at  the  anterior  end  of  the  archenteron,  forming 
the  stomodeum,  and  the  two  cavities  become  con- 
fluent by  the  breaking  away  of  the  opposed  walla. 
Thus,  the  completed  alimentary  tract  is  composed 
of  an  ectodermal  anterior  and  posterior  end 
and  of  an  entodermal  middle  portion.  It  is 
enveloped  by  a  mesodermal  layer. 

Phylogenetically,  two  quite  distinct  parts  in 
the  alimentary  tract  of  vertebrates  can  be  dis- 
tinguished, and  these  do  not  coincide  with  the 
embryological  divisions.  In  Amphioxus  more 
than  the  first  half  of  the  length  of  the  alimentiary 
tract  is  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  respiration, 
since  its  walls  are  provided  with  gill-slits.  This 
may  be  called  the  respiratory  part  of  the  ali- 
mentary tract  in  contradistinction  to  the  remain- 
ing hinder  portion — the  digestive  part.  The 
first  is  also  known  as  the  prosenteroB.  The 
hinder  part  is  often  divided  into  two— its  ento- 
dermal part  (mesenteron)  and  its  proetodeal 
portion  (metenteron).  It  will  be  convenient  to 
treat  of  the  alimentary  tract  under  the  three 
heads  of  prosenteron,  mesenteron,  and  meten- 
teron. Before  going  on  to  this  analytical  treat- 
ment of  tiie  tract  and  its  appendages,  a  few 
words  may  be  said  concerning  the  general  his- 
tology of  the  entire  tract.  As  already  stated, 
two  germ-layers  are  involved:  entoderm-  (or 
ectoderm)  and  mesoderm,  and.  to  these  must  be 
added  mesenchyme.  The  entoderm  is  always  a 
single  layer  and  forms  the  so-called  mtusota;  it 
gives  rise  to  the  digestive  and  glandular  epi- 
thelium. Next  outside  lies  the  mesenchymatoua 
mass,  with  its  blood-vessels  and  nerves — the  »ub- 
mucoaa.  Outside  of  this  is  tlie  muscular  layer 
derived  from  mesoderm  and  containing  within 
circular  muscle  fibres  oaA  without  longitudinal 
ones.  Lastly,  outside  of  all  and  continuous  with 
the  lining  of  the  body  cavity  in  all  its  parts, 
is  the  layer  of  flat  epithelial  cells,  constituting 
part  of   the   peritoneal   membrane. 

The  Prosenteron. — ^This  region  is  character- 
ized, in  the  lower  forms,  by  gills.  In  Balano- 
glossus  and  in  Tunicata  such  a  gill-bearing  region 
is  well  developed,  and  in  the  Tunicata  becomes 
extremely  complex,  in  adaptation  to  their  sessile 
habit,  which  requires  large  respiratory  surface, 
since  a  change  of  water  cannot  be  got  by  travel- 
ing. In  Amphioxus  the  gUl-slits  are  simple  but 
very  numerous — a  hundred  or  more.  The  varia- 
bility in  number  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
slits  continue  to  increase  in  number  as  the 
animal  grows  older,  new  ones  being  formed  at 
the  posterior  end  of  the  series.  Thus  the  pros- 
enteron grows  at  the  expense  of  the  mesenteron. 
In  embryologic  history  a  single  row  of  fourteen 
slits  first  arises  as  ventro-dextral  organs;  next, 
a  second  row  of  nine  slits  is  formed  at  the  right 
of  the  first,  which,  as  it  grows  larger,  pushes  the 
first  row  to  the  left  side,  where  it  lies  perma- 
nently.   The  cause  of  the  development  of  the  left 


series  on  the  right  side  is  that  the  large  moutn 
at  first  occupies  the  left  side,  and  its  movement 
ventrally  is  accompanied  by  profound  ehajigea 
in  the  surrounding  parts.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  tha  mouth  of  the  ancestors  of  vertebrates 
was  placed  in  the  mid-dorsal  line  in  front  of  the 
notochord;  but  that,  the  support  of  the  noto- 
chord  being  needed  for  the  snout  in  the  animal's 
journeys  through  the  sand,  it  pushed  forward 
and  thrust  the  month  to  one  side.  The  mouth 
is  dorsal,  or,  better,  neural,  in  young  tunicates 
and  in  adult  annelids;  and  the  embryonic 
changes  in  the  position  of  the  mouth  in  Amphi- 
oxus apparently  recapitulate  the  phylogenetic 
changes.  The  gill-slits  of  the  young  Ampuioxus 
open  from  the  gut  cavity  directly  to  the  exterior, 
but  later  they  open  into  a  common  atrium  on  the 
ventral  side,  which  functions  smnewhat  as  an 
operculum.  The  details  of  the  gill  system  of 
higher  vertebrates  will  be  discussed  under  Bas- 
BiBATOBY  System.  It  is  here  merely  necessary 
to  say  that  the  number  of  gill-slits  becomes 
mueh  reduced,  usually  to  five  or  six  pairs  of  slits. 

The  Xouth. — The  b^inning  of  the  alimentary 
tract  is  enlarged  to  form  an  oral  or  buccal  cavity, 
provided  with  teeth  and  glands.  The  glands 
are  modified  skin  glands,  as  would  be  expected 
from  their  ectodermal  origin.  The  glands  de- 
velop by  a  depression  of  the  epidermis,  and 
come  to  lie  imbedded  deeply  in  the  cutis  of 
mesenchymatous  origin.  The  function  of  the 
glands  is  to  keep  the  mouth  moist,  consequently 
they  are  fotmd  only  in  land  vertebrates.  The 
poison  glands  of  serpents  are  modified  oral 
glands.  Salivary  glands  find  their  highest  de- 
velopment in  mammals.  They  are  probably  im- 
mensely developed  ricin  glands  or  groups  of  such. 
They  secrete  a  thick,  glairy  fluid,  whose  chief 
function  is  to  moisten  the  food  and  thus  to  assist 
in  its  mastication  and  deglutition.  On  this 
account  these  glands  are  moat  highly  developed 
in  the  Herbivora  and  are  absent  in  Cetacea. 
Saliva  also  acts  upon  starchy  food,  converting 
it  into  su^ar. 

The  tongue  is  a  mass  of  intertwined  muscles, 
having  various  fimctions,  as  of  tasting,  grasp- 
ing, touching,  and  speaking.  In  fishes  it  is 
little  developed,  being  represented  by  a  thicken- 
ing of  the  mucosa  covering  the  ventral  part  of 
the  hyoid  bone.  In  Amphibia  and  reptiles  it 
shows  a  great  advance  in  size  and  complexity, 
being  capable  of  extrusion  to  a  great  extent 
(especially  in  lizards),  both  through  the  elon- 
gating action  of  its  intrinsic  muscles  and  the 
forward  movement  of  the  base  of  the  hyoid  bone. 

The  thpmu*  gland  arises  rn  fishes  by  the 
budding  c^  of  epithelial  masses  from  the  ante- 
rior four  or  five  gill  pockets;  it  is  thus  of  multi- 
plex origin.  Usually  these  independently  aris- 
ing masses  fuse  into  a  pair  of  spindle-shaped 
bodie»>,  but  in  the  Gymnophiona  the  components 
persist  as  distinct  bodies.  In  the  land  verte- 
brates, with  fewer  gill-slits,  the  points  of  origin 
are  reduced  in  number.  Into  the  paired  masses 
connective  tissue  and  blood  vessels  grow,  eventu- 
ally constituting  the  greater  part  of  the  organs. 
The  function  of  the  thymus  is  still  unknown. 
It  attains  its  largest  size  in  reptiles  and  birds. 
In  man  it  reaches  its  maximum  development 
in  the  second  year  and  then  gradually  degen- 
erates. 

The  thyroid  gland  arises  directly  from  the  ali- 
mentary tract.  It  has  a  double  origin.  First, 
it  arises  as  an  unpaired  pocket  of  the  ventral 
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wall  of  the  pharynx  behind  the  last  gill-sIH: 
the  paired  maaaes  are  called  "aeeesBory  thyroid 
glands."  The  median  part  is  morphologically 
the  most  important.  It  is  the  only  part  found  in 
Amphioxus  and  Cyclostomi.  In  these  groups  it 
exists  as  a  groove  in  the  ventral  wall  of  the 
pharynx,  called  the  "hypobranchial  groove."  A 
similar  groove  is  found  in  all  tunirates  (the 
"endostyle"),  and  is  glandular  in  function.  In 
the  lower  true  vertebrates,  where  the  paired 
components  first  arise,  they  remain  distinct;  in 
mammals  all  components  fuse. 

OCsaPHAGUS  AND  STOMACH.  These  parts  of  the 
alimentary  tract  constitute  the  fore  gut  in  the 
more  res^icted  sense.  They  are  limited  ante- 
riorly by  the  oral  cavity;  the  limitation  is  a 
sharp  one,  however,  only  in  mammals,  which 
possess  a  soft  palate  that  curtains  off  the  month 
from  the  respiratory  passage.  This  soft  palate 
makes  its  first  appearance  in  the  crocodiles,  bnt 
without  the  uvula.  The  postra-ior  limit  of  the 
fore  gut  is  not  always  easy  to  fix,  since  not  all 
vertebrates  have  a  specialized  stomach  M'ith  a 
pyloric  valve.  The  opening  of  the  bile  duct  may 
be  taken  as  the  lower  limit.  The  post-pliaryn- 
geal  prosenteron  is  extremely  short  in  Amphi- 
oxus and  the  lowest  vertebrates,  and  is  of  rela- 
tively slight  importance ;  it  gains  size  and  impor- 
tance as  we  ascend  the  vertebrate  series.  The 
digestive  function  is,  in  the  higher  groups,  trans- 
ferred to  a  more  anterior  region  of  the  enteron, 
and,  coincidently,  the  entire  alimentary  tract, 
which  is  primitively  straight,  undergoes  a  great 
increase  in  length  and  becomes  strongly  folded. 
A  differentiation  of  the  prosenteron  into  oesoph- 
agus and  stomach  is  first  indicated  in  selachians, 
and  becomes  pronounced  in  Amphibia.  The  two 
organs  differ  not  only  in  their  diameter,  but  also 
in  the  character  of  the  mucous  membrane,  which 
is  smooth  and  forms  a  ciliated  epithelium  on  the 
teeophagns  and  folded  and  nonciliated  in  the 
stomach.  In  birds  the  oesophagus  is  specialized, 
in  that  it  is  greatly  enlarged  at  one  point,  form- 
ing the  crop.  The  crop  is  oest  de\'eloped  in  gran- 
ivorons  birds;  in  it  grain  is  acted  upon  chemi- 
cally; Certain  fish-eating  birds  have  a  reservoir 
(false  crop)  for  excess  of  food.  Insectivorous  and 
frugivorouB  birds  have  no  sign  of  a  crop.  The 
stomach,  likewise,  is  very  complex  in  birds. 
(There  is  first  a  highly  glandular  chemically 
'active  proventriculus,  and,  below,  a  mechanic- 
ally acting  muscular  stomach  or  gizzard.  In 
mammals  the  stomach  is  the  most  distended 
and  one  of  the  most  functional  parts  of 
the  alimentary  system.  An  anterior  or  cardiac 
portion  can  be  distinguished  from  a  posterior 
pyloric  part.  The  stomach  is  larger  and  more 
complex  in  herbivores  than  in  carnivores.  In 
the  herbivores  the  cardiac  and  pyloric  parts  are 
each  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  is  a  large 
sac  called  the  pouch  or  rumen.  It  communicates 
broadly  with  the  second  chamber,  the  reticulum, 
so  called  from  its  network  of  folds.  Next  comes 
the  psalterium,  whose  walls  are  raised  into  high, 
thick-set  folds,  so  that  under  most  circumstances 
nothing  but  semi-fluid  materials  can  pass  between 
the  folds.  The  last  part  is  the  abomasum,  with 
highly  vascular  and  glandular  walls.  This  com- 
plex stomach  seems  to  have  arisen  by  natural 
selection  as  an  adaptation  to  the  peculiar  habits 
possessed  by  the  ruminants.  Thejr  are  all  weak, 
defenseless  mammals,  and  their  herbivorous 
habits  require  that  they  shall  feed  in  open  fields 
where  the  danger  of  detection  by  the  larger  car- 
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nivores  is  very  great.  The  shorter  the  time  they 
are  exposed  in  the  open  field  the  less  will  be  the 
chance  of  their  destruction.  It  has  therefore 
been  of  advantage  that  they  have  become  able 
to  crop  a  large  amount  of  grass  rapidly  without 
masticating  it,  the  mastication  being  first  done 
after  the  ruminant  has  retired  from  the  field  to 
the  secluded  forest.  The  food  thus  taken  into 
the  stomach  fills  the  rumen  and  reticulum,  and 
is  mingled  with  and  partly  macerated  by  the 
saliva.  By  the  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles 
and  diaphragm,  as  in  hiccoughing,  the  food  is 
returned  to  the  mouth  and  is  there  masticated. 
Finally,  divided  and  mixed  with  saliva,  it  passes 
down  the  (Esophagus  and  is  led  by  means  of  a 
special  fold  directly  to  the  psalterium,  through 
the  leaves  of  which  the  finely  triturated  mass  can 
pass.  In  the  fourth  part,  or  abomasom,  true 
gastric  digestion  now  occurs. 

Iktcstinai.  Kboiok.  The  mesenteron  b,  in 
the  higher  vertebrates,  separated  from  the  prosen- 
teron by  a  circular  fold  of  the  intestinal  wall,  the 
pyloric  valve.  The  function  of  the  tract  is,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  secure  fluids  that  will  finish  the  work 
of  digesting  the  food  which  was  begun  in  the 
stomach,  and  on  the  other  to  absorb  the  products 
of  dige^ion.  The  A'ariations  in  form  of  the 
mesenteron  are  all  to  enable  it  to  perform  the 
processes  to  better  advantage.  Some  of  the  vari- 
ations are  readily  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  such 
as  the  foldings  of  the  gut  or  out-pocketings  from 
it ;  others  are  microscopic,  and  due  to  foldings  in 
the  lining  of  the  alimentery  tract. 

LrvEB  AKD  Pancbeas.  The  largest  of  these 
out-pocketings  is  the  liver.  It  is  phylogenetic- 
ally  an  old  organ,  as  it  occurs  in  all  the  verte- 
brates, even  in  Amphioxus.  Tlie  form  of  the 
liver  is  always  closely  adapted  to  that  of  the 
cavity  in  which  it  lies.  In  myxinoids  it  oimsiste 
of  two  lobes,  and  this  is  probably  the  "ground- 
form"  of  the  organ  in  all  vertebrates.  In  many 
cases  it  is  further  subdivided  into  (dog,  weasel) 
six. or  seven  lobes  even.  The  right  lobe  is  the 
larger,  and  in  it  the  gaU-bladder,  when  present, 
lies  imbedded,  llie  liver  arises  as  an  evagination 
of  the  epithelial  lining  of  the  ventral  wall  of 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  intestine.  In  Amphi- 
oxus it  is  located  just  behind  the  gill  region.  The 
hepatic  fundaments  are  soon  transformed  into 
glands  made  up  of  branching  tubules.  The  net- 
work of  tubules  early  differentiates  into  excre- 
tory and  secretory  parts.  In  amphibians  and 
reptiles  the  tubular  nature  of  the  gland  is  easily 
recognizable,  but  in  higher  vertebrates  (liirds, 
mammals,  man)  the  tubular  structure  is  incon- 
spicuous. Simultaneously  with  the  development 
of  the  tubules  a  meshwork  of  blood  vessels  ap- 
pears in  the  liver.  In  birds  and  mammals  at 
the  point  at  which  the  primary  bile  ducts  open 
into  the  duodenum  a  small  evagination  is  formed. 
This  evagination  elongates  to  form  the  bile  duct. 
The  gall-bladder  is  a  reservoir  for  storing  the 
gall.  It  develops  as  an  evagination  of  the  bile 
duct  or  from  the  hepatic  ducts.  The  liver  serves 
as  a  storehouse  in  which  the  sugar  not  needed  by 
the  system  for  immediate  consumption  is  stored 
up  in  the  form  of  glycogen;  it  destroys  the  old 
red  blood  corpuscles  and  oxidizes  nitrogenous 
materials  into  urea.  Its  function  in  digestion  is 
less  clearly  understood.  Pats,  however,  more 
easily  pass  through  a  membrane  moistened  with 
bile,  and  a  greater  proportion  of  fat  passes  imab- 
sorbed  through  the  intestine  of  a  dog  when  the 
bile  duct  is  stopped ;  henoe  bile  probably  aids  in 
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some  way  in  the  absorption  of  fats.  The  alka- 
linity of  the  bile  also  aids  the  pancreatic  juice 
in  overcoming  the  acidity  of  the  gastric  juice. 
Bile  also  aide  in  stimulating  the  action  of  the 
muscles  of  the  intestine.  Its  absence  leads  to 
biliousness  and  even  jaundice,  and  finally  the 
bile  acts  as  a  preservative  when  deficient  putre- 
faction of  the  contents  of  the  alimentary 
canal  results.  The  pancreas  also  arises  as  an 
eragination  of  the  alimentary  tract,  but  from 
the  dorsal  side  of  the  duodenum,  and  usually 
opposite  the  origin  of  the  liver.  Except  in 
cydostomes  and  some  teleosts,  the  pancreas  is 
always  present  in  vertebrates.  Its  size  and 
form  varies,  and  it  is  not  infrequently  lo- 
bate.  In  structure  it  is  a  racemose  gland. 
Its  secretion  is  either  poured  directly  into  the 
intestine  (as  in  birds,  crocodiles,  Emydidse,  and 
some  mammals),  or  as  development  proceeds  its 
outlets  move  nearer  and  nearer  the  bile  duct, 
and  finally  the  secretions  of  the  liver  and  pan- 
creas are  poured  into  the  intestine  through  a 
common  duct.  The  pancreatic  secretion  is  alka- 
line. Its  rOle  in  digestion  is  very  g^reat.  Its 
action  on  starch  is  like  that  of  the  saliva,  only 
much  more  energetic.  Through  the  agency  of  the 
ferment  trypsin  it  affects  proteids,  and  by  an- 
other ferment,  steapsin,  fats  are  split  up  into 
fatty  acids  and  glycerine.  The  soap  and  glycer- 
ine are  both  soluble  in  water  and  hence  are  easily 
absorbed.  Much  of  the  fat,  however,  is  emulsi- 
fied by  the  albumen,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  broken 
up  into  fine  drops,  which  are  prevented  from 
fusing  b^  the  presence  of  a  coating  of  albumen. 
The  nit  in  the  emulsion  is  probably  capable  of 
absorption  as  it  is. 

Thb  Ptix)Bio  Tract.  The  straight  tube  of  Am- 
phioxus  is  chiefly  an  absorbing  organ,  the  diges- 
tive secretions  being  poured  into  the  cavity  from 
the  liver.  In  the  earth-inhabiting  Gymnophiona 
and  Amphisbtente  and  the  elongated  snakes,  the 
alimentary  tract  is  little  convoluted,  since  here 
either  the  process  of  absorption  is  not  very  rapid, 
or  the  area  of  the  mid  gut  is,  even  when  straight, 
considerable,  relative  to  the  total  volume  of  the 
body  (snakes).  The  mesenteron  is  also  straight 
in  Petromyzon  and  some  of  the  sharks  which  lead 
an  active  carnivorous  life,  but  the  shortness  is 
fully  compensated  for  by  an  extensive  folding  of 
the  inner  absorbing  surface  through  the  forma- 
tion of  the  so-called  spiral  fold,  or  spiral  valve. 
The  method  of  origin  of  the  fold  is  seen  in  Petro- 
myzon, where  it  is  first  represented  by  a  strong, 
spirally  twisted  artery  lying  on  the  internal  wall. 
This  gradually  sinks  deeper  and  deeper  toward 
the  lumen  of  the  gut,  carrying  the  wall  of  the  gut 
before  it.  As  a  result  of  this  process  we  find  a 
long,  spirally  .twisted  fold  projecting  far  inward 
from  the  wall  of  the  gut.  The  fold  itself  is 
richly  vascular,  from  uie  ramifications  of  the 
small  blood-vessels  from  the  artery.  Such  a 
spiral  valve  is  found  best  developed  in  Sela- 
chians, but  it  exists  also  in  Ganoids.  Teleosts 
lack  such  a  spiral  valve,  but  the  absorbing  sur- 
face is  increased  by  another  means^namely,  by 
out  -  pocketings,  so  -  called  pyloric  appendages. 
That  these  are  primarily  not  glands,  but  have  an 
absorbing  function,  is  indicated  by  two  facts :  ( 1 ) 
They  are  sometimes  found  stuffed  with  food,  and 
(2)  their  presence  seems  to  be  correlated  with  the 
absence  of  the  spiral  valve  and  vice  versA,  even 
in  closely  allied  species  having  similar  habits; 
and  therefore  it  is  probable  that  they  fulfill  the 
•ame  office  in  the  economy  of  the  organism.  Thus, 


Polyptenis  possesses  a  well-developed  spiral  fold, 
but  only  a  few  pyloric  appendages,  while  Lepi- 
dosteiu,  which  is  provided  with  only  a  sli^t 
fold,  is  superabundantly  provided  with  pyloric 
appendages.  All  of  this  evidence  is  not  quite 
satisfactory,  and  it  seems  probable  that  in  some 
cases  the  pyloric  appendages  are  indeed  gland- 
ular— as,  for  instance,  when  several  open  into  the 
mesenteron  by  a  common  duct.  Physiological 
studies  are  needed  to  settle  this  question. 

The  Mesenteron. — From  the  Amphibia  on,  with 
exceptions,  the  mesenteron  becomes  more  and 
more  convoluted  externally,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  absorbing  surface  is  increased  by 
folds.  Thus,  in  the  frog,  the  anterior  part  of  the 
mesenteron  is  covered  by  a  fine  network  of  folds. 
Further  posteriorly  these  arrange  themselves  into 
structures  like  the  semi-lunar  valves  of  the  heart, 
opening  backward.  Similar  contrivances  for  in- 
creasing the  internal  absorbing  surface  are  found 
also  in  reptiles  and  birds.  In  birds  and  mam- 
mals, when  the  longitudinal  folds  of  the  mesen- 
teron are  poorly  developed,  we  find  finger-like 
processes — villi — ^produc^  into  the  lumen  of  the 
gut.  Into  these  folds  of  the  mucous  epithelium 
are  continued  the  connective  tissue  of  the  sub- 
mucosa,  together  with  blood  vessels,  lymph  ves- 
sels, and  nerves.  Food  in  solution  is  taken  up 
by  the  epithelial  cells  just  as  an  amoeba  takes 
it  up  by  throwing  out  pseudopodia.  A  large 
share  of  the  absorptive  process  is  probably  to  be 
assigned  to  the  Ijrmph  cells,  which  wander  about 
in  the  submucosa  and  even  make  their  way 
through  the  mucosa  into  the  lumen  of  the  gut. 

Metenteron. — Like  the  other  parts  of  the  ali- 
mentary tract,  this  becomes  differentiated  from 
the  common  enteron  only  in  the  higher  verte- 
brates. In  the  higher  fishes  it  is  indicated  by 
an  enlargement  of  the  intestine.  This  enlarge- 
ment is  directly  continuous  posteriorly  with  the 
cloaca,  into  which  also  the  urogenital  ducts  open. 
In  Amphibia  and  reptiles  the  ventral  wall  of  the 
hinder  part  of  the  metenteron  is  enlarged  to  form 
a  (functional)  urinary  bladder.  In  Amniota  the 
metenteron  is  separated  from  the  mesenteron  by 
an  ileo-c«cal  valve  (q.v.).  In  nearly  all  verte- 
brates the  metenteron — in  contradistinction  to 
mesenteron — ^has  a  straight  course,  hence  it  is 
often  called  rectum.  In  many  mammals,  as  in 
man,  it  is  greatly  elongated,  forming  a  colon 
ascendens,  trans  versus,  and  descendens.  A  blind 
pocket  or  cacum  is  often  formed  in  connection 
-with  the  metenteron  and  is  a  mere  swelling  in  the 
wall  in  reptiles,  but  attains  an  enormous  devel- 
opment in  many  birds,  in  which  group  it  is 
usually  paired.  In  mammals  it  is  never  so  long 
as  in  birds,  but  is  variable  in  extent.  Thus,  in 
herbivores  it  may  even  be  as  long  as  the  body  of 
the  animal  possessing  it,  and  in  some  rodents 
it  contains  a  spiral  valve.  In  carnivores,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  poorly  developed.  It  would  seem 
to  be  somewhat  compensatory  with  relation  to 
the  rest  of  the  metenteron,  for  it  is  much  better 
developed  in  the  horse  and  allies  which  have  a 
simple  stomach  than  in  the  ruminants  with  a 
complicated  one.  Among  certain  mammals  (e.g., 
man)  the  distal  part  of  the  ctecum  is  greatly 
reduced,  forming  the  vermiform  process.  In 
man  the  ctecum  is  at  first  of  nearly  uniform  char- 
acter— the  vermiform  process  arises  by  a  degen- 
eration of  its  distal  end — a  process  which  occurs 
relatively  late.  This  indicates  that  in  man  the 
ctecum  was  quite  recently  of  relatively  greater 
importance,   and   indicates   further   that  man's 
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ancestors  were  herbivorous — a  fact  which  the 
presence  of  the  now  degenerating  third  (hinder- 
most)  molar  likewise  confirms. 

There  are  certain  other  appendages  of  the  me- 
tenteron  to  which  we  can  only  refer.  Such  are 
the  tinpaired  finger-shaped  gland  of  the  dorsal 
roof  of  the  rectum  in  sharks,  the  paired  dorsal 
pockets  of  Chelonia,  and  the  unpaired  bursa 
Fabricii  of  birds.  The  function  of  the  last  two 
organs  is  doubtful.  We  will  digress  to  describe 
the  bursa  Fabricii.  This  is  a  spherical  or  club- 
shaped  organ  lying  ventrad  to  the  vertebral  col- 
umn and  dorso-caudad  to  the  rectum,  to  which 
it  is  attached  posterio-ventrad  to  the  urogenital 
opening.  It  arises  as  a  solid  mass,  in  which  sec- 
ondarily cavities  appear,  lined  by  epithelium 
from  the  mucosa  of  the  metenteron.  They  are, 
therefore,  not  to  be  regarded  as  lymph  spaces, 
nor  the  organ  as  a  lymph  organ.  Its  develop- 
ment is,  therefore,  much  like  that  of  the  thymus 
gland.  The  organ  degenerates  toward  the  end 
of  the  flrat  year,  but  persists  throughout  life  in 
some  species  as  an  organ  covered  with  a  connec- 
tive tissue  coat,  and  possessing  many  elongated 
follicles  lined  by  epithelium  within.  The  func- 
tion and  phylogenetic  significance  of  this  organ 
are  both  obscure.  Possibly  it  is  homologous  with 
the  paired  pockets  of  Chelonia;  the  ontogeny  of 
these  latter  organs  is,  however,  yet  quite  un- 
known. 

Al/mOirZ'  (Lat.  alimonia,  alimonium,  nour- 
ishment, sustenance,  from  alere,  to  feed,  nour- 
ish). In  English  and  American  law,  the  allow- 
ance which  a  married  woman  is  entitled  to  re- 
ceive out  of  her  husband's  estate  by  decree  or  or- 
der of  the  court  on  judicial  separation  or  divorce 
a  menaa  et  thoro.  By  Scotch  legal  writers  the 
term  is  sometimes  used  as  synonymous  with 
aliment.  In  the  United  States  jurisdiction 
with  regard  to  alimony  is  conferred,  in  gen- 
eral, by  statute  on  courts  of  equity.  Ali- 
mony is  of  two  sorts:  pendente  lite,  and  per- 
manent. The  object  of  the  first  is  to  en- 
able a  wife  to  carry  on  litigation  with  her  hus- 
band, by  securing  her  support  during  the  pen- 
dency of  suit.  Should  she  have  sufficient  means 
of  her  own,  no  allowance  would  be  made;  the 
amount  is  fixed  at  the  discretion  of  the  court, 
and  may  be  changed  by  the  same  authority.  Per- 
manent alimony  is  a  periodical  allowance  from  a 
husband  decreed  to  a  wife  as  the  result  of  litiga- 
tion in  her  favor.  If  the  result  be  against  her, 
no  allowance  is  made.  The  amount  varies  with 
the  means  of  the  husband  and  the  needs  and 
position  of  the  wife,  but  is  usually  from  a  third 
to  one-half  of  his  income,  and  is  subject  to 
change  from  time  to  time,  as  the  court  finds  cir- 
cumstances to  warrant.  The  court  may  enforce 
its  decree  by  contempt  proceedings,  and  can  pre- 
vent a  husband  from  leaving  the  State  if  he 
means  thereby  to  avoid  payment.  In  some  States 
alimony  becomes  a  lien  on  the  husband's  real 
estate,  or  the  court  may  compel  him  to  give  se- 
curity for  its  prompt  payment;  or,  in  proper 
cases,  the  husband  may  be  restrained  by  injunc- 
tion from  so  disposing  of  his  property  as  to  place 
it  beyond  the  reach  of  the  court.    See  Divorce. 

ALI  PASHA,  «1«  pft-sha'  (1741-1822).  An 
Albanian  ruler,  notorious  for  cruelty,  and  known 
as  "the  Lion  of  Janina."  He  was  bom  atTepeleni, 
in  the  Albanian  province  of  Janina.  His  father, 
one  of  the  Albanian  beys,  died  in  All's  boyhood, 
and  the  rearing  of  the  child  was  thus  left  to  his 


mother,  a  vindictive  and  merciless  woman,  who 
apparently  instilled  into  him  her  own  spirit. 
His  youth  was  passed  in  peril  and  hardship,  sedc- 
ing  to  recover  the  possessions  of  which  the  neigh- 
boring pashas  had  robbed  his  father.  Young  AH 
at  last  had  to  betake  himself  to  the  moun&ins, 
and  even  to  pledge  his  sword  to  save  himself 
from  dying  of  hunger.  At  length  a  change  came 
in  his  fortunes,  and  he  returned  to  Tepeleni  in 
triumph.  On  the  very  day  of  his  return,  he  mur- 
dered his  brother,  and  then  imprisoned  his 
mother  on  the  charge  of  poisoning  him.  He 
helped  the  Porte  to  subdue  the  Pasha  of  Scutari 
and  thereby  obtained  the  lands  taken  from  his 
father  and  several  Greek  cities.  He  also  at- 
tacked and  slew  (with  the  permission  of  the  Sul- 
tan) Selim,  Pasha  of  Delvino,  and,  as  a  reward, 
was  appointed  lieutenant  to  the  new  Pasha  of 
Dervent.  He  used  this  office  to  enrich  himself 
by  sharing  the  profits  of  brigandage.  For  this 
he  was  deposed,  but  he  bought  his  way  back  into 
favor.  For  his  services  in  the  Turkish  military 
forces  in  the  war  of  1787  he  was  named  Pasha  of 
Trikala  in  Thessaly;  at  the  same  time  he  seized 
Janina  and  had  himself  appointed  pasha  of  that 
province.  Having  thus  won  a  position  of  power 
by  the  most  unscrupulous  means,  he  displayed 
marked  administrative  ability.  He  swept  his  old 
friends,  the  robbers,  from  the  mountain  roads, 
incorporated  them  into  military  troops,  quelled 
the  wretched  factions  that  prevailed,  and  every- 
where introduced  order  in  the  place  of  anarchy 
by  the  vigor  and  vigilance  of  his  administration. 
Ali  formed  an  alliance  with  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte, who  sent  him  engineers.  On  the  collapse 
of  the  French  expedition  to  Egypt,  he  seized  the 

S laces  which  the  French  held  in  Albania.  For  sub- 
uing  theSuliotes  he  was  in  1804  made  a  governor 
of  Rumelia.  About  this  time,  he  reven^d  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  Gardiki  an  injury  done  to  his 
mother  forty  years  before,  by  the  murder  of  739 
male  descendants  of  the  original  olTenders,  who 
themselves  were  all  dead.  In  the  interior  of  his 
dominions  Ali  maintained  order  and  justice. 
Security  and  peace  reigned,  high  roads  were  con- 
structed, and  industry  flourished,  so  that  the 
European  travelers,  with  whom  he  willingly  held 
intercourse,  considered  him  an  active  and  intelli- 
gent governor.  From  the  year  1807,  when  he  once 
more  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Napoleon,  the 
dependence  of  AH  on  the  Porte  was  merely  nom- 
inal. Having  failed,  however,  to  obtain  through 
the  influence  of  Napoleon,  Parga,  on  the  coast 
of  Albania,  and  the  Ionian  Islands,  he  now  en- 
tered into  an  alliance  with  the  English,  to  whom 
he  made  many  concessions.  In  return  for  these, 
they  granted  Parga,  nominally  to  the  Sultan, 
but  really  to  Ali.  As  he  now  considered  his  pow- 
er to  be  securely  established,  he  caused  the  com- 
manders of  the  Greek  armatole  (or  Greek  mili- 
tia), who  had  hitherto  given  him  assistance,  to 
be  privately  assassinated  one  by  one,  while  at 
the  same  time  he  put  to  death  the  assassins,  to 
save  himself  from  the  suspicion  of  having  been 
their  instigator.  The  Porte  at  length  determined 
to  put  an  end  to  the  power  of  this  daring  rebel ; 
and  in  1820  Sultan  Mahmud  sentenced  him  to 
be  deposed.  AH  resisted  for  a  time  several 
pashas  that  were  sent  against  him;  but  at  last 
surrendered,  on  the  security  of  an  oath  that  his 
life  and  property  would  be  granted  him.  Re- 
gardless of  this,  he  was  put  to  death  February 
5,  1822.  Ali,  like  many  other  half-civilized  mon- 
archs  and  chiefs  who  have  lived  within  the  sphere 
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of  European  influence,  was  keenly  alive  to 
whatever  occurred  among  the  powers  of  Christen- 
dom. Though  utterly  illiterate  himself,  he  had 
all  the  foreign  journals  translated  and  read  to 
him.  He  watched  every  political  change,  as  if 
conscious  that  the  interests  of  his  little  region 
depended  for  their  future  prosperity  on  the  west, 
and  not  on  the  east,  and  made  friendly  advances 
to  both  the  French  and  English.  Consult :  Ibrahim 
Manzour  Effendi,  Mimoires  sur  la  Gfrdce  et  I'Al- 
banie  pendant  le  gouvemement  d'Ali  Pacha 
(Paris,  1827);  Pencker,  Die  Sulioten  und  ihre 
Kriege  mit  Ali  Paaoha  von  Janina  (Breslau, 
1834)  ;  Davenport,  The  Life  of  ±U  Pasha  (Lon- 
don, 1B37). 

AI/IQXTOT  PABT  (Lat.  aliquot,  some,  sev- 
eral). One  quantity  or  number  is  said  to  be  an 
aliquot  part  of  another  when  the  quotient  of  the 
latter  divided  by  the  former  is  an  integer;  e.g., 
2,  4,  5,  10,  12%,  are  aliquot  parts  of  100. 

ALISCANS,  a'U'skUN',  ALESCHAN'S,  or 
XES  ALTSCAMPS,  la  zi'M'skHN'  (From  lat. 
Elysii  Campi,  Elysian  Fields ) .  A  medieeval  cem- 
etery near  Aries,  in  the  south  of  France,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  consecrated  by  an  apparition 
of  Christ  himself.  Hence  the  name  of  a  chanaon 
de  geate,  of  the  twelfth  century,  describing  two 
battles  fought  in  this  place  by  William,  Count  of 
Orange,  against  the  Saracens.  Defeated  in  the 
first  fight,  he  raised  a  new  army  and  renewed  the 
combat  with  success.  The  same  Christian  hero 
appears  in  various  other  chansons  of  the  period. 

ALISON',  Rev.  AbchibjlU)  (1757-1830).  An 
English  philosophical  writer.  He  was  born  in 
Kdmourgh  and  studied  at  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow, and  afterward  at  Oxford.  He  took  orders 
in  the  Church  of  England,  and  subsequently  held 
several  preferments,  among  others  a  prebendal 
stall  in  Salisbury,  and  the  perpetual  curacy  of 
Kenley,  in  Shropshire.  From  1800  he  officiated 
in  a  cbapel  in  his  native  city,  where  he  remained 
till  his  death.  Alison  is  principally  known  by  his 
Essays  on  the  Nature  and  Principles  of  Taste, 
first  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1790.  The  -Es- 
says advocate  what  is  railed  the  "association" 
theory  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful.  Two  vol- 
umes of  his  sermons,  first  published  at  Edin- 
burgh in  1814,  were  very  popular  in  their  day, 
and  reached  the  sixth  edition  in  1816.  See  .Es- 
thetics. 

ALISOIT,  Sib  Abchibau)  (1792-1867).  A 
British  lawyer,  historian,  and  writer.  He  was 
born  at  Kenley,  Shropshire,  December  29,  1792. 
In  1805  he  entered  Edinburgh  University,  where 
he  obtained  highest  honors  in  Greek  and  mathe- 
matics. He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1814,  and, 
owing  to  friendly  influence,  presently  made  a 
handsome  income,  whiih  enabled  him  to  travel  on 
the  Continent,  then  sought  by  many  young  men 
who  desired  to  visit  the  scenes  of  the  wars 
against  Napoleon.  From  1822-30  he  was  advo- 
cate-deputy, and  made  his  appearance  as  a  writer 
on  law,  politics,  and  literature.  In  1835  he  set- 
tled near  Glasgow,  as  sheriff  of  Lanarkshire,  an 
office  conferred  on  him  the  preceding  year,  and 
began  systematic  and  unremitting  public  and  lit- 
erary work.  His  History  of  Europe,  a  popular 
rather  than  a  profound  book  ( 10  volumes) ,  begun 
in  1829,  finished  in  1842,  achieved  a  great  suc- 
cess. For  the  sixth  edition,  published  in  1844, 
the  author  received  2000  guineas.  By  1848.  100,- 
000  copies  had  been  sold  in  the  United  States. 
It  was  translated  into  several  languages,  includ- 
ing French,  German,  and  even  Arabic.    A  contin- 


uation of  the  History  for  the  period  1815-52,  9 
volumes,  was  completed  in  1859.  His  other 
works,  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  (1845), 
The  Principles  of  Population  ( 1840) ,  etc.,  though 
less  successful,  attracted  wide  notice.  In  1845 
he  was  elected  Lord  Rector  of  llarischal  College, 
and  in  1851  of  Glasgow  University.  He  was 
made  D.Cii.  of  Oxford  University,  and  in  1852 
received  a  baronetcy.  In  politics  he  was  an  arch- 
Tory.  He  continued  his  labors,  in  health  and 
strength,  almost  to  the  day  of  his  death.  May 
23,  IS67.  Over  one  hundred  thousand  persons 
attended  his  funeral.  Constilt  his  Autobiography, 
edited  by  his  daughter-in-law  (Edinburgh,  1883). 

ALISON,  Sir  Archibald,  Jb.,K.C.B.  ( 1826 — ) . 
A  British  general.  He  was  born  in  Edinburgh,  the 
son  of  the  historian,  and  educated  at  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow  Universities.  He  entered  the  army 
in  1846 ;  served  in  the  Crimean  War  at  the  siege 
of  Sebastopol,  and  in  India,  where  he  lost  an  arm 
at  the  relief  of  Lucknow;  and  in  the  Ashanti  ex- 
pedition of  1873-74  he  commanded  the  European 
brigade.  He  held  an  active  command  ^in  the 
Egyptian  expedition  of  1882-83,  and  was  promo- 
ted to  be  lieutenant-general  for  gallantry.  On 
his  return  from  Egypt  he  commanded  at  Alder- 
shot  in  1883-89,  in  1888  was  made  an  adjutant- 
general,  and  in  1893  retired.  He  published  a  val- 
uable treatise  on  Army  Organization  (1869). 

ALISON,  William  Pulteney,  MJ).  (1790- 
1859).  A  Scotch  political  economist,  physician, 
and  professor  of  the  practice  of  medicine  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  from  1822  to  1856.  He 
was  an  elder  brother  of  the  historian,  and  was 
extremely  popular  with  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, because  of  his  efforts  to  alleviate  the  suf- 
fering of  the  poor.  A  pamphlet  published  by 
him  m  1840  had  the  effect  of  bringing  about  an 
improved  poor-law  for  Scotland.  He  published 
a  work  entitled,  A  Dissertation  on  the  Reclama- 
tion of  Waste  lionds  (1850),  recommending  the 
colonization  of  such  lands  by  paupers  and  crim- 
inals, and  several  books  upon  medical  subjects, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  his  complete 
treatises  on  general  pathology  entitled.  Outlines 
of  Physiology  (third  edition,  1839),  and 
Outlines  of  Pathology  and  Practice  of  Medicine 
(1848). 

A'LITUJS'A.  The  name  of  a  character  in 
Wycherley's  play,  The  Country  Wife,  and  in  Gar- 
rick's  Country  Oirl.  She  is  a  self-possessed  and 
witty  woman  of  the  world. 

ALIZ'ABIN  (probably  from  Ar.  al,  the 
-f  'atdrah,  juice  extracted  from  a  platit) ,  some- 
times called  madder  extract.  An  exceedingly 
valuable  coloring  matter.  With  the  oxides  of 
aluminium,  iron,  and  most  other  metals,  it  gives 
a  series  of  beautifully  colored  insoluble  salts  or 
lakes.  It  was  first  obtained  from  madder  (the 
root  of  r«6to  tinciorum)  by  heating  with  strong 
sulphuric  acid.  In  1868  Graebe  and  Liebermann 
discovered  a  process  by  which  it  could  be  manu- 
factured from  anthracene,  thus  for  the  first  time 
artificially  producing  a  natural  coloring  sub- 
stance. Their  method,  since  modified  with  view 
to  economy,  consists  in  the  following  operations: 
( 1 )  Anthracene,  a  hydro-carbon  contained  in  the 
refuse  coal-tar  of  gas  works,  is  oxidised  with 
potassium  bichromate  to  yield  the  compound 
anthraquinone ;  (2)  when  anthra<iuinone  is 
heated  with  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  anihra- 
quinone-sulphonic  adds  are  produced;  (3)  if  the 
sodium  salts  of  these  acids  are  kept  for  forty- 
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eight  hours,  in  closed  cylinders,  with  caustic 
soda  and  potassium  chlorate,  at  a  temperature 
of  180°  C,  the  sodium  salts  of  alixarin  and  sim- 
ilar compounds,  called  purpurina,  are  obtained; 
(4)  the  sodium  salts  of  alizarin  and  purpurin 
are  then  dissolved  in  water,  and,  by  addition  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  alizarin  itself  and  the  pur- 
purins  are  set  free  and  precipitated  in  crystal- 
line form.  Tlie  precipitate  is  collected  in  filter- 
presses,  thoroughly-  washed  with  water,  and 
brought  into  the  market  in  the  form  of  a  rather 
thin  paste  usually  containing  either  10  or  20 
per  cent,  of  alizarm.  Pure  alizarin  can  be  read- 
ily obtained  from  this  paste  by  sublimation. 
Alizarin  was  first  made  on  an  industrial  scale 
by  Perkin  in  1869. 

Alizarin  is  to  some  extent  soluble  in  hot 
water.  In  the  dyeing  processes,  fabrics  are  first 
soaked  in  a  solution  of  the  required  mordant, 
and  after  the  latter  has  been  decomposed  by 
steam  or  with  alkali,  leaving  an  insoluble 
metallic  hydroxide  in  the  fibre,  alizarin  solution 
is  applied  to  produce  the  desired  "lake." 

Chemically,  alizarin  is  a  diozy-antbraqui- 
none,  having  the  structural  formula 

Kitro-aliiarin  (commercial  alisiarin  orange), 
which  is  itself  a  coloring  matter,  yields,  when 
heated  with  glycerin  and  sulphuric  acid,  an- 
other color,  alizarin  Hue,  useu  in  calico  printing. 
Alizarin  carmine  is  another  important  alizarin 
color;  it  is  much  used  as  a  >>ubstitute  for 
cochineal. 

The  artificial  production  of  alizarin  on  a  large 
industrial  scale  has  naturally  brought  about  im- 
portant changes  in  the  agriculture  of  the  coun- 
tries where  madder  used  to  be  extensively  cul- 
tivated. Consult  Gnehm,  Die  Anthracen- 
farbsloffe  (Brunswick,  1897). 

AI/KAHEST,  or  ALCAHEST  (a  word  arbi- 
trarily formed  by  Paracelsus  after  Arabic  fash- 
ion). The  universal  solvent  of  the  alchemists. 
See  AijOHBirr. 

AI/XALIES.    See  Antidotes. 

ALKALIES  (Fr.  alkali,  ultimately  from  Ar. 
al,  the -+-  Italy,  ashes  of  saltwort).  A  term  ap- 
plied to  the  compounds  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
with  the  metals  lithium,  sodium,  potassium, 
rubidium,  cesium,  and  the  radical  ammonium. 
The  alkalies  are  all  soluble  in  water,  and  have  the 
property  of  neutralizing  acids  as  well  as  of  turn- 
ing solutions  of  red  litmus  blue.  The  word  al- 
kal,  which  is  derived  from  the  Arabic,  and 
means  aah,  was  orginally  given  to  the  ashes  of 
sea-plants,  and  was  applied  first  to  potash,  called 
the  vegetable  alkali,  and  then  to  soda,  which 
was  derived  from  rock  salt,  and  called  mineral 
alkali.  These  two  became  known  as  the  fixed 
alkalies,  in  distinction  from  ammonia,  which  was 
called  the  volatile  alkali.  The  alkalies  are  ex- 
ceedingly caustic,  and  act  as  powerful  corrosive 
poisons.  They  show  great  avidity  for  acids,  and 
combine  ^vith  them,  forming  salts,  in  which  the 
special  properties  of  both  acid  and  alkali  are 
generally  destroyed ;  henee,  they  are  said  to  neu- 
tralize one  another.  (See  Acids.)  The  alkalies 
find  extensive  use  in  the  arts,  as  in  the  manu- 
facture of  soap  and  of  baking  powders,  and  in 
dyeing.  The  alkaline  earths,  lime,  magnesia, 
baryta,  and  strontia,  form  a  group  of  substances 
closely  allied  to  the  alkalies,  but  differing  from 

Vol.  I.  — 25. 


the  latter  in  being  less  soluble  and  by  the  fact 
that  their  carbonates  are  insoluble  in  water. 
Consult:  G.  Lunge,  A  Theoretical  and  Practical 
Treatise  on  the  Manufacture  of  Sulphuric  Acid 
and  Alkali  (London,  1891);  and  The  Alkali- 
Maker's  Handbook   (London,  1891). 

AI/KALI  FLAT.     See  Plata. 

AL'KALIK'ETEB  ialkali  +  Ok.  /t^po". 
metron,  measure).  An  instrument  used  for  the 
determination  of  the  amount  of  alkali  contained 
in  commercial  alkalies.  It  is  usually  a  glass 
tube  graduated  into  parts  of  100,  and  called  a 
burette.  To  make  a  determination,  a  given 
weight  of  alkali  is  dissolved  in  water  and  an 
acid  of  known  strength  is  poured  from  the  al- 
kalimeter  into  the  solution  until  the  latter  is 
just  neutralized.  The  exact  point  of  neutraliza- 
tion is  determined  by  means  of  a  substance 
called  an  indicator,  which  changes  its  color  when 
a  flight  excess  of  the  acid  is  added.  The  amount 
of  acid  used  determines  the  percentage  of  al- 
kali. Consult:  Hart,  A  Handbook  of  Volu- 
metrio  Analysis  (New  York,  1878);  Sutton,  A 
Byatematic  Handbook  of  Volumetric  Analy*i» 
(London,  1890). 

AI/KALI  SOILS.  A  term  applied  to  soils 
occurring  in  regions  of  deficient  or  irregular 
rainfall,  which  contain  unusually  large  amounts 
of  soluble  salts  concentrated  in  or  near  the  sur- 
face. Under  certain  conditions  of  moisture  these 
salts  appear  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  the  form 
of  a  crust  or  powder  known  as  reh  in  India, 
sabach  in  Egypt,  and  alkali  in  America.  The 
main  constituents  of  this  saline  efflorescence  are 
sodium  sulphate,  sodium  carbonate,  and  sodium 
chloride,  mixed  in  varying  proportions.  There 
are  present  besides,  according  to  Hilgard,  salts 
of  calcium  and  magnesium  and  smaller  amounts 
of  potassium  sulphate,  sodium  phosphate,  and 
sodium  nitrate,  these  salts  furnishing  the  most 
important  elements  of  plant  food.  Two  main 
classes  of  alkali  are  distinguished:  "black"  al- 
kali, in  which  sodium  carbonate  predominates, 
and  which  is  on  this  account  highly  corrosive 
and  injurious  to  vegetation;  and  "white"  alkali, 
the  predominant  constituent  of  which  is  sodium 
sulphate,  and  which  is  much  less  harmful  to 
plant  growth  than  is  the  black  form.  A  saline 
form  in  which  sodium  chloride  predominates  is 
also  frequently  met  with.  Black  alkali  derives 
its  name  from  the  dark-colored  spots  which  may 
be  observed  where  it  abounds,  and  which  owe 
their  color  to  the  organic  matter  dissolved  from 
the  soil  by  the  sodium  carbonate. 

Practically  the  same  soluble  (alkali)  salts  oc- 
cur in  all  soils,  but  in  humid  regions  the  abun- 
dant rainfall  prevents  their  accumulation  on  or 
near  the  surface,  carrying  away  in  the  drainage 
those  salts  for  which  the  soil  has  not  a  strong 
absorptive  power.  In  regions  of  deficient  rain- 
fall, on  the  other  hand,  the  scanty  moisture 
which  reaches  the  soil  merely  serves  to  dissolve 
the  salts  and  carry  them  down  a  short  distance 
into  the  ground,  whence  they  are  rapidly  drawn 
up  by  the  capillary  rise  of  the  water.  The  mois- 
ture, evaporating  at  the  surface,  leaves  the  salts 
accumulated  there.  Such  accumulations  of  alkali 
are  also  found  in  regions  which  have  a  rainy 
and  a  dry  season  (as  in  parts  of  India),  and 
where  the  rains  occur  commonly  in  sudden  and 
violent  downpours,  which  quickly  pass  without 
wetting  the  soil  to  any  considerable  depth. 
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In  irrigated  regions  alkali  frequently  appears 
at  the  surface  of  the  soil  as  a  result  of  excessive 
application  of  water  combined  with  defective 
drainage.  Irrigation  water,  carried  by  canals 
running  through  porous,  sandy  soils,  or  applied 
in  excessive  amounts  on  the  higher  lands,  seeps 
through  to  the  lower-lying  lands,  carrying  with 
it  the  soluble  salts.  Conditions  are  sometimes 
aggravated  by  the  use  of  irrigation  water  rich  in 
soluble  salts. 

Alkali  soils  generally  occur  in  circumscribed 
areas  ("spots'^,  but  sometimes  as  broad 
stretches  of  "alkali  deserts."  Such  soils  are 
common  in  arid  regions,  i.e.,  where  the  average 
annual  rainfall  is  less  than  20  inches  (500 
millimetres).  According  to  Hilgard,  "the  arid 
region  thus  defined,  includes,  in  North  America, 
most  of  the  country  lying  west  of  the  one  hun- 
dredth meridian,  up  to  the  Cascade  Mountains, 
and  northward  beyond  the  line  of  the  United 
States;  southward,  it  reaches  far  into  Mexico, 
including  especially  the  Mexican  plateau.  In 
South  America  it  includes  nearly  all  the  Pacific 
Slope  (Peru  and  Chile)  south  to  Araucania; 
and  eastward  of  the  Andes  the  greater  portion  of 
the  plains  of  western  Brazil  and  Argentina.  In 
Europe  only  a  small  portion  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean border  is  included;  but  the  entire  African 
coast  belt  opposite,  with  the  Saharan  and  Lib- 
yan deserts,  Egypt,  and  Arabia  are  included 
therein,  as  well  as  a  considerable  portion  of 
South  Africa.  In  Asia,  Asia  Minor,  Syria  (with 
Palestine),  Mesopotamia,  Persia,  and  north- 
western India  up  to  the  Ganges,  and  northward, 
the  great  plains  or  steppes  of  Central  Asia  east- 
ward to  Mongolia  and  western  China,  fall  into 
the  same  category,  as  does  also  a  large  portion 
of  the  Australian  continent."  There  are  exten- 
sive regions,  especially  in  European  Russia, 
which  are  not  strictly  arid  according  to  this 
definition,  but  in  which  alkali  soils  are  of  fre- 
quent occurrence. 

Alkali  injures  plants  by  its  corrosive  action 
(in  the  case  of  black  alkali)  on  the  root  crown, 
and  by  interference  with  osmotic  action,  by 
which  seeds  and  plants  take  up  the  moisture  and 
soil  solutions,  and  thus  prevents  or  seriously  re- 
tards germination  and  growth.  The  latter  effect 
results  only  when  the  soluble  salts  are  present  in 
considerable  amount;  on  the  other  hand,  a  small 
amount  of  alkali  appears  to  have  a  beneficial 
effect.  Alkali,  especially  the  black  variety,  also 
renders  soils  pasty  and  difHcuIt  to  till  and  drain, 
and  tends  to  form  a  tough  hardpan  impervious  to 
water.  Alkali  soils  are,  as  a  rule,  more  moist 
than  those  free  from  a  localized  excess  of  soluble 
salts.  This  is  due  to  the  strong  absorptive  power 
of  the  salts  for  water  and  their  retarding  effect 
on  evaporation. 

Alkali  soils  are  generally  so  fertile  when  freed 
from  excess  of  noxious  salts  and  their  area  is 
BO  rapidly  increasing  under  careless  methods  of 
irrigation  that  the  reclamation  of  alkali  lands 
is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  agricultural  im- 
portance. Alkali  soils  may  be  improved  by 
(1)  reducing  surface  evaporation,  which  may 
be  effected  by  maintaining  a  loose  tilth  in  the 
surface  soil,  by  mulching,  and  by  the  growth  of 
plants  which  root  deeply  and  shade  the  soil,  or 
which  take  up  large  amounts  of  soluble  salts  in 
their  growth;  (2)  deep  and  thorough  tillage; 
(3)  the  use  of  chemical  correctives,  such  as 
gypsum,  which  in  case  of  black  alkali  converts 
the  corrosive  carbonate  into  the  comparatively 


harmless  sulphate;  and  (4)  leaching  out  the 
excess  of  salts  by  irrigation  in  connection  with 
underdraining.  The  first  two  methods  of  treat- 
ment are  merely  temporary  expedients,  and  are 
of  value  only  when  the  amount  of  alkali  is 
small.  The  third  also  affords  only  temporary 
relief,  and  is  of  value  mainly  when  the  amount 
of  alkali  is  small  and  of  the  black  variety.  It 
is,  however,  very  effective  when  employed  in 
connection  with  the  fourth  method,  for  it  im- 
proves the  drainage,  and  tends  to  fix  in  the  soil 
certain  of  the  valuable  fertilizing  constituents, 
especially  alkaline  phosphates  and  humus, 
which  would  otherwise  be  lost  in  the  subsequent 
leaching;  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  al- 
though the  leaching  process  is  effective  in  re- 
moving the  noxious  salts,  it  is  likely  to  carry 
away  with  them  a  large  part  of  those  ingre- 
dients upon  which  the  productiveness  of  the  soil 
depends.  The  California  experiment  station  has 
found  that  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  times 
as  much  gypsum  as  there  is  sodium  carbonate 
present  in  the  soil  is  required  in  order  to  con- 
vert black  alkali  into  white. 

Alkali  lands  are  commonly  either  entirely  de- 
void of  vegetation,  or  else  produce  plants  of  little 
or  no  value  to  man.  Plants  differ  widely  as 
regards  tolerance  of  alkali  in  the  soil,  the  toler- 
ance depending  much  upon  the  kind  and  propor- 
tion of  the  salts  present,  as  well  as  upon  the  na- 
ture of  the  plant  itself.  Hilgard  proposes  to  uti- 
lize the  natural  vegetation  as  an  index  of  the 
kind  of  salts  predominating  in  a  soil.  Thus,  un- 
der California  conditions,  the  Samphires  {Salt- 
comia  subterminalis  and  Allenrolfea  occiden- 
talis),  Alkali-heath  {Frankenia  grandifolia  cam- 
pestris),  and  Cressa  cretica  truxillensis  are 
especially  indicative  of  excessive  amounts  of 
salts  of  any  kind;  Tussock  grass  {Sporobolus 
airoides)  and  Grcascwood  (Sarcobatus  vermicu- 
latus)  of  the  presence  of  large  amounts  of  black 
alkali;  and  Samphires  and  Saltworts  (8u<eda 
torreyana  and  Suasda  suffnitescens)  of  white  al- 
kali. The  natural  vegetation  also  furnishes,  ac- 
cording to  Hilgard,  a  means  of  determining  the 
reclaimability  of  alkali  soils.  Thus,  when  tus- 
sock grass,  greasewood,  the  Samphires,  Saltworts, 
Alkali-heath,  and  Cressa  occupy  the  ground  as  an 
abundant  and  luxuriant  growth,  such  land  is 
considered  irreclaimable  for  ordinary  crops  un- 
less under-drained  for  the  purpose  of  washing 
out  surplus  salts,  as  explained  above.  The  more 
important  and  valuable  of  the  plants  which  can 
withstand  large  amounts  of  alkali  are  the  Aus- 
tralian salt-bushes  {Atriplex  spp.),  Uodiola  de- 
cumhcta.  Tussock  grass  (Sporoholut  airoide*). 
Wild  Millet  (Bccfcmannto  ou,ro(eformis) ,  and 
Barnyard  grass  (Panicum  crus-gatU) .  Of  ordi- 
nary farm  crops  which  show  a  marked  tolerance 
of  alkali  may  be  mentioned  rice,  the  millets, 
beets,  English  rape,  sunflowers,  asparagus,  cel- 
ery, spinach,  onion,  alfalfa,  Bokhara,  clover, 
grapes.  The  Australian  salt-bushes,  especially 
Atriplex  semibaccata,  have  recently  come  into 
considerable  prominence  as  a  useful  crop  for 
alkali  soils.  They  are  highly  tolerant  oi  alkali, 
taking  up  large  amounts  of  the  soluble  salts  in 
their  growth  (nearly  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  dry 
matter  of  salt-bushes  is  ash ) ,  and  they  produce  a 
forage  of  considerable  value. 

BinLTOOBAPHY.  E.  W.  Hilgard,  "Alkali  Lands, 
Irrigation  and  Drainage,"  Appendix  to  Report  of 
California  Experiment  Station,  1890  (Sacra- 
mento,  1892) ;   "The  Relations  of  Soil  to  Cli- 
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mate,"  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Weather  Bureau  Bulletin  S  (Washington, 
1892)  ;  "Origin,  Value  and  Reclamation  of  Al- 
kali lAnds,"  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture Year-book,  1895  (Washington,  1896)  ; 
"Nature,  Value,  and  Utilization  of  Alkali  Lands," 
California  Experiment  Station,  Bulletin  128 
(Sacramento,  1900) ;  "  Alkali  and  Alkali  Lands," 
Report  190Z-0S,  p.  37  (Savannah,  1903) ;  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of 
Soils,  Bulletins  14,  17,  18,  il.  Circulars  11  and 
12  and  Reports  of  Field  Operations,  1899  to  date 
(Washington,  1900—);  U.  8.  Department  of 
Agriculture  Report  71  (Washington,  1902) ;  Re- 
ports of  W]/oming  Ewperiment  Station  (Laramie, 
1896-1900) ;  T.  H.  Means,  "The  Soluble  Mineral 
Matter  of  Soils,"  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  Year-book,  1898  (Washington,  1899) ; 
G.  P.  Merrill,  A  Treatise  on  Rocks,  Rock  Weather- 
ing and  Soils   (New  York,  1897). 

AI/KALOISS  (Literally,  resembling  alkali). 
A  term  applied  to  all  nitrogenous  basic  com- 
pounds found  in  plants.  The  alkaloids  are  as  a 
rule  the  most  important  medicinal  principles  of 
the  plants  from  which  they  are  derived,  and  in 
moderate  doses  constitute  therapeutic  agents  of 
the  highest  value.  In  larger  quantities,  how- 
ever, they  are  extremely  poisonous.  Most  alkaloids 
are  chemically  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 
nitrogen,  and  oxygen.  A  very  few,  including  the 
well-known  nicotine  of  tobacco,  and  coniine,  con- 
tain carbon,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  but  no 
oxygen.  The  alkaloids  that  contain  oxygen  are 
non-volatile  solids,  and  can  mostly  be  obtained 
in  the  form  of  colorless  crystals.  Those  that 
contain  no  oxygen  are  volatile  liquids.  The  sep- 
aration of  the  two  groups  of  alkaloids  can  there- 
fore be  readily  effected  by  simply  subjecting  the 
given  mixture  to  a  process  of  distillation. 

Many  alkaloids  are  chemically  related  to  the 
organic  bases  called  pyridine  and  quinoline 
^qq.v.).  Thus  coniine,  nicotine,  piperine,  atro- 
pine, cocaine,  and  others  have  been  shown  to  be 
derivatives  of  pyridine;  quinine,  cinchonine, 
strychnine,  brucine,  etc.,  have  been  shown  to  be 
derivatives  of  quinoline.  Other  alkaloids,  in- 
cluding caffeine,  or  theine,  and  theobromine,  are 
related  to  uric  acid.  In  contradistinction  to 
these  true,  or  natural  alkaloids,  a  certain 
number  of  substances  not  found  ready-formed 
in  nature,  but  prepared  artificially  in  the  chemi- 
cal laboratory,  have  been  termed  artificial  alka- 
loids. Antipyrine,  kairine,  thalline,  and  the 
ordinary  acet-anilide,  or  antifebrine,  are  ex- 
amples of  artificial  alkaloids,  which  resemble 
the  natural  alkaloids  both  in  their  chemical  con- 
stitution and  physiological  action.  Of  the  natu- 
ral alkaloids  but  very  few  have  as  yet  been 
reproduced  artificially.  Another  few,  including 
atropine  and  cocaine,  have  been  reconstructed 
from  their  decomposition  products. 

The  separation  and  detection  of  the  several 
alkaloids  is  often  a  matter  of  great  importance 
in  medico-legal  examinations.  The  analytical 
method  usually  employed  (the  so-called  Stas- 
Otto  method)  consists  in  partially  separating 
the  given  mixture  by  the  use  of  water,  alcohol, 
ether,  chloroform,  benzine,  and  amyl  alcohol, 
then  applying  tests  depending  upon  the  char- 
acteristic reactions  of  the  various  constituents. 
Tannic,  picric,  and  phospho-molybdic  acids,  potas- 
sium-mercuric iodide,  and  a  few  other  reagents 
form  insoluble  precipitates  with  the  alkaloids. 

The  following  are  the  more  important  natural 


alkaloids,    their    characteristic    properties,    and 
the  sources  from  which  they  are  obtained: 

Aconitine,  CaBUNO„;  melting  point,  184*  C; 
insoluble  in  water;  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and 
chloroform;  a  violet  coloration  is  produced 
when  its  solution  in  phosphoric  acid  is  cautiously 
evaporated.  It  is  found  in  aconite,  the  tuber  of 
Aconitum  napelUis  Linn& 

Atropine,  or  Daturine,  C„H»NO,;  melting 
point,  115°  C. ;  soluble  in  alcohol  and  chloro- 
form; sparingly  soluble  in  hot  water  and  in 
ether.  It  does  not  exist  ready-formed  in  nature, 
but  is  produced  by  the  transformation  of  the 
alkaloid  hyoscyamine. 

Berberine,  C»H„N04-t-4.5H,0;  melting  point, 
120°  C;  soluble  in  hot  water  or  alcohol;  its 
aqueous  solution  is  colored  red  by  chlorine.  It 
is  found  in  yellow  puccoon,  the  rhizome  and 
roots  of  Hydrastis  canadensis  lAani;  also,  in 
Canadian  moonseed,  the  rhizome  and  roots  of 
Uenispermum  canadense  LinnS,  and  in  other 
plants. 

Brucine,  C„U^,0,-i-4^jO;  melting  point, 
100°  C;  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  chlorofrom. 
It  imparts  to  strong  nitric  acid  a  red  coloration 
that  gradually  changes  to  yellow;  the  coloration 
becomes  violet  on  addition  of  stannous  chloride. 
It  is  found,  along  with  strychnine,  in  nux  vomica. 
Caffeine,  or  Theine,  CjHi^NjO,;  melting  point, 
230.5°  C;  soluble  in  hot  water  and  in  chloro- 
form; sparingly  soluble  in  hot  alcohol.  If  its 
solution  in  chlorine  water  is  evaporated  and  am* 
monia  added  to  the  residue,  the  latter  turns  pur- 
ple. It  is  found  in  many  plants  and  is  con- 
tained in  considerable  quantities  in  tea  and 
coffee. 

Cinchonidine,  C!uHaN,0;  melting  point,  200.6* 
C;  soluble  in  chloroform  and  in  alcohol.  It  is 
Itevo-rotatory  (i.e.,  its  solutions  turn  the  plane 
of  polarized  light  to  the  left) .  It  is  found  along 
with  quinine  in  cinchona  bark. 

Cinchonine,  OnHsN,0  (hence,  isomeric  with 
cinchonidine);  melting  point,  about  240*  C.; 
sparingly  soluble  in  chloroform  and  in  hot  alco- 
hol. It  is  dextro-rotatory  and  is  fotmd  in  cin- 
chona bark. 

Cocaine,  CtHnNO,;  melting  point,  98°  C; 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether ;  sparingly  soluble 
in  water.  It  produces  local  anaesthesia  when  in- 
jected subcutaneously  or  applied  to  mucous 
membranes.  It  is  found  in  coca,  or  cuca,  the 
leaves  of  Erythroatylon  coca  Lamarck. 

Codeine,  C„HnN0,;  melting  point,  166*  C; 
soluble  in  alcohol,  chloroform  and  ether.  With 
strong  sulphuric  acid  and  chloride  of  iron  it 
gives  a  blue  coloration.  It  is  one  of  the  alka- 
loids contained  in  opium. 

Colchicine,  CjiHaNO,;  melting  point,  145°  C; 
soluble  in  water,  alcohol  and  chloroform.  It  im- 
parts to  strong  nitric  acid  a  violet  color  which 
gradually  turns  brown.  It  is  the  active  prin- 
ciple of  colchicum  root,  the  corm  of  Colckicum 
autumnale  Linn^. 

Coniine,  C,H„N;  boiling  point,  168.5*  C;  solu- 
ble in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform;  sparingly 
soluble  in  water.  Its  aqueous  solution  gives  a 
brown  precipitate  with  a  solution  of  iodine. 
Coniine  has  dextro-rotatory  power.  It  is  the 
active  principle  of  hemlock,  the  fruit  of  Conium 
maciilatum  Linn^. 

Curarine.  C„H„N  (or  CmHi^N  ?) ;  a  yellow 
powder,  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol;  turns 
purple  if  treated  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid. 
It  is  the  active  principle  of  the  South  American 
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arrow  poison  curare,  which  is  made  from  cer- 
tain plants,  including  species  of  Strychnos. 

Daturine,  see  Atropine,  above. 

Emetine,  dJl^^O,  (or  CJH^A  ?)  ;  rndtin* 
point,  62° — 65°  C;  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  sod 
chloroform;  gives  with  a  solution  of  aodiuat 
molybdate  in  strong  sulphuric  acid  a  brown 
coloration  which  turns  blue  on  addition  of  hy- 
drochloric aeid.  It  is  the  active  principle  of 
ipecac,  the  root  of  Cephaeli*  ipecacuanha. 

Bserxne,  or  Pkysoatigwiine,  C,iHnN,0,;  melt- 
ing point,  40°— 45°  C. ;  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether, 
and  chloroform;  bleaching  powder  colors  its 
solution  red,  but  the  color  disappears  again  an 
addition  of  an  excess  of  bleaching  powder.  It  is 
the  active  principle  of  Calabar  bean,  the  seed  of 
Phyaastigma  vencnosam  Balfonr. 

Bifotcyainine,  C„HaXO,;  melting  point,  108.6* 
G;  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloro- 
form; gives  a  purple  color  with  strong  nitric 
acid.  By  the  action  of  caustic  al'^aliea  it  b 
readily  transformed  into  the  alkaloid  atropine 
(see  above).  Hyos(^miae  is  found  in  many 
plants  at  the  natural  order  8alanace<e;  e.g.,  in 
benbane,  the  leaves  and  flowering  top»  of  fiyoe- 
cyamua  niger  LinnC,  and  in  the  leaves  of  Attop* 
ielladonna  Linn£. 

Uorphiue,  C,tH,.NO,;  melting  point,  230"  C.; 
It  may  be  extracted  from  alkaline  solutioos  by 
means  of  ehlorofoVm.  With  atroog  nitric  acid 
it  gives  a  b)ood-rcd  coloration  thAt  gradually 
tarns  yellow.  It  is  one  of  the  cooastiituenta  <u 
opium. 

Mttacarine,  C«HuKO,;  a  liauid  soluble  in 
crater  and  in  alcohol;  insoluble  in  ether  and 
chloroform.  It  is  found  in  the  fly  fungus,  Aw^ 
cwita  muacaria. 

Narctim,  C„H^O^;  neltin^  point,  l^SS'  O.; 
sparingly  soluble  in  the  ordinary  solveBta.  A 
■olutiaa  of  sodium   molybdate   m   strong   sul. 

riric  acid  gives  a  green  eoloaration  that  tnnM 
k-red.  It  is  one  cl  the  eonstitnents  of  opinm, 
and  reacmblea  moipkiae  in  its  physiological  ae- 
tioB. 

Ifmrtatine,  (^,H.KOr;  melting  ptoint,  W; 
soluble  in  chloroform,  less  soluble  in  hot  alco- 
hol and  ether.  Its  solutions  are  Icvo-rotatory, 
but  when  acidified  turn  the  plane  of  polari2ed 
light  to  the  right.  It  is  one  of  the  constituents 
of  opium. 

Nicotine,  C,»H„N,;  boiling  point,  241°  C. ; 
soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether;  its  smell 
and  taste  are  like  those  of  tobacco.  With  hydro- 
chloric acid  it  gives  a  violet  coloration  that 
turns  orange  on  addition  of  nitric  acid;  with 
iodine  solutions  it  gives  a  yellow  precipitate.  It 
is  the  active  principle  of  tobacco,  the  dried 
leaves  of  Jficoticma  tahacnm;  tobacco  omoke, 
however,  contains  no  nicotine. 

Papaverine,  CaHnNO^;  melting  point,  147' 
C;  soluble  in  hot  alcohol  and  in  chloroform; 
gives  a  violet  coloration  with  strong  siilphHric 
acid.    It  is  found  in  opium. 

Phusetti^mine,  see  Eserine,  abov«. 

Pilocarpine,  C„H,.N,0,:  a  semi-fluid  alkaloid 
soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform;  gives 
a  green  coloration  with  strong  sulphuric  acid 
and  potassium  bi-chromate.  It  is  one  of  the 
active  principles  of  pilocarpus,  or  jaborandi,  the 
leaflets  of  Pilocarpus  selloanua  Engler,  or  of 
Pilocarpus  jaborandi  Holmes. 

Piperidine,  CiH„N;  a  liquia  alkaloid  produced 
by  the  decomposition  of  piperine,  a  substance 
found  in  pepper. 


Piperine,  C„HaNOi;  meltii^  point,  128'  C; 
soluble  in  hot  water  and  in  ehltH'ofomi ;  with 
strong  sutphurie  acid  it  gives  a  yellow  color 
that  changes  to  brown,  then  to  a  greenish  brown. 
It  is  foui^  in  i^ants  of  the  natural  order  Piper- 
oceo,  and  is  one  of  the  chief  eonatitoents  of 
ordinary  black  pepper. 

Qniuidine,  CJi^THJO,;  meltii^  ixMnt,  168'  C; 
soluble  in  efaloroform.  less  so  n  aleohol  and 
ether;  sparingly  soluble  ia  water;  its  sojotion 
turns  the  plane  of  polariaed  light  to  the 
right.    It  is  found  in  einehoBa  bark. 

QuiaMM,  C»H„N,0,  +  3H,0;  melts  in  its  water 
of  crystallization  at  S7*  C.,  loses  its  water  at 
100°,  then  mdts  again  at  177'  C;  Boldi>le  in 
alcohol,  ether  and  chloroform,  sparingly  soluble 
in  water ;  its  solutioas  turn  the  plane  of  polar- 
ized light  to  the  leflL  It  is  found  in  cinchona 
bark. 

Solanine,  CJij^Oai  melti]^  point,  235'  C; 
it  may  be  extracted  from  its  alkaline  solutiona 
by  means  of  chloroform;  with  strong  sulphuric 
acid  it  gives  an  orange  coloration  that  turns  a 
brownish  red.  It  is  found  in  bittersweet  ( woody 
nightshade),  the  young  branches  of  £folanua» 
dulcamara  T.inrus 

Strychnine.  CaHa^,0,;  melting  point,  about 
2A4'  C;  soluble  in  chloroform  and  in  hot  alco- 
hol; sparingly  soluble  in  water  and  in  ether.  It 
gives  a  pretty  display  of  colors  with  strong  sul- 
phuric acid  and  a  grain  of  potaaaium  bi-chro- 
mate. It  ia  found  in  plants  of  the  natural  order 
Loganiaoece,  and  is  usually  obtained  from  nux 
vomica. 

Tkehai»e,  or  Partunorpkitte,  CuH^O,;  melt- 
ing point,  193°  C;  soluble  in  alcohol  and  chlo- 
roform; gives,  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  a 
dark-red  coloration  which  turns  yellow.  It  b 
found  in  oyiiun. 

Theiite,  see  Caffeine,  above. 

Theobromine,  dHiN^O,;  sublimes  without 
melting  at  290°  C;  sparingly  soluble  in  the  or- 
dinary solvents ;  may  be  extracted  from  an  alka- 
line solution  by  aieans  of  chloroform.  On  eva- 
poration with  chlorine-water  a  brown  residue  is 
obtained  that  tuns  purple  if  a  little  anunonia 
is  added.    It  is  found  in  cacao  beans. 

Verairine,  Cj,H„N,0,;  a  mixture  of  two  iso- 
meric alkaloids;  ntelting  point,  155'  C;  soluble 
in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform;  gives  a  red 
coloration  if  heated  with  strong  sulphuric  or 
with  fuming  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  found  in 
the  seed  of  Aaagrwa  officinalia  Lindley. 

The  extraction  of  ah  alkalcnd  from  the  plant 
in  which  it  occurs  is  often  a  natter  of  consid- 
erable difficulty.  The  volatile  alkaloids  may  be 
obtained  by  distilling  the  plant  or  vegetable 
product  with  water  and  lime  (or  caustic  soda) ; 
the  liquid  distilling  over  is  neutralized  with  sul- 
phuric acid  and  evaporated  to  dryness;  the  sul- 
phate of  the  alkaloid  may  then  be  dissolved  out 
•f  the  residue  by  means  of  a  mixture  of  alc<Aol 
and  ether.  To  extract  a  ncm-volatile  alkaloid, 
the  plant  is  macerated  and  treated  with  a  dilute 
solution  of  some  acid  in  ordinary  alcohol;  the 
solution  thus  obtained  is  rendered  alkaline  by 
the  addition  of  so<la,  and  the  alkaloid  set  free  is 
either  directly  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  pre- 
cipitate, or  else  may  be  extracted  from  the  alka- 
line solution  by  means  of  ether,  chloroform,  or 
some  other  solvent  that  does  not  mix  with 
water.  Such  processes,  however,  usually  yield 
not  one  single,  but  mixtures  of  two  or  more  al- 
kaloids,   and    those    contaminated    with    largQ 
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quantities  of  other  organk;  substanoes,  wliich 
often  render  tbe  isolation  of  a  single  alkaloid  in 
the  pure  state  rery  ditBcult. 

As  to  the  chemical  oonstitntion  of  alkaloids, 
veiy  little  is  as  yet  known.  It  Itas  been  fonnd, 
however,  that  most  of  these  sabstances  are  ter- 
tiary arotnatic  bases,  and  that  by  far  the  greater 
■umber  of  them  contain  one  or  more  methoxy- 
groups,  OCH,,  linked  to  a  benzene  nucleus.  The 
chemical  relationship  of  the  alkaloids  to  pyri- 
dine, quinoline,  and  «ric  acid,  has  been  menticaed 
above.  Most  alkaloids  have  a  pow-erful  physio- 
logical action  e^i«a  if  employed  in  very  small 
<{uantiti«s.  The  action  of  certain  alkaloids  i«, 
howevier,  at  least  partly  antagonistic  to  th«  ac- 
tion of  certain  others.  For  this  reason  one  alka- 
loid may  sometimes  be  employed  to  relieve  the 
poisonous  effect  of  another  alkaloid,  thongh  it 
may  itself  be  a  violent  poison.  Tie  antagonism 
of  morphine  and  atropine  is  of  considerable 
value  in  eases  in  ^ich  a  sabcntaneous  injection 
of  morphine  is  indicated :  the  cardiac  depression, 
indigestion,  and  constipation,  usually  caused  by 
morphine,  may  be  prevented  by  injecting  sim- 
ultaneously a  trace  of  atropine. 

The  alkaloids  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as 
vegetable  bases,  natural  organic  bases,  or  veg- 
etable alkaloids.  The  latter  name  is  applied  to 
them  in  contradistinction  to  the  animal  alka- 
loids,  or  ptittnainet,  that  are  formed  during  the 
putrefaction  of  animal  products.  Like  the 
vegetable  alkaloids,  the  ptomaines  are  highly 
poisonous  nitrogenous  bases,  and  they  resemble 
the  vegetable  alkaloids  both  in  their  chemical 
properties  and  in  their  physiological  action.  See 
ProxAtVES. 

BiBLiOGR&PHT.  Pietet,  La  oonstitufion  ehim- 
igu«  des  alcaioiies  vif^Utnx  (second  edition, 
Paris,  1897;  Knglish  trans.,  New  York,  1M4); 
Dupuy,  Alcalovie*  ( Brussels,  1887-89 )  ;  SchmMt, 
Ueber  die  Erforaehvny  der  Konsiitntion  und  die 
Versucbe  eur  Syntheae  vAchtiger  FJlangenal- 
kaloide  (Stuttgart,  1900);  BrOhl,  Die  Pfkmzen- 
alkaloide  ( Brunswick,  1900 ) .  The  most  important 
alkaloids  are  described  in  some  detail  under  their 
special  names. 

AI/KAKXT  <dim.  of  Sp.  alcana,  alheHa, 
from  Ar.  at,  the  -\-  hinni) ,  Anchusa.  A  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  tbe  natural  order  Boragi- 
nacete.  The  species  are  herbaceous  plants,  rough 
with  stiff  hairs,  and  having  lanceolate  or  ovate 
leaves,  and  spike-like,  bracteated,  lateral,  and  ter- 
minal racemes  of  flowers,  which  very  much  resem- 
ble those  of  the  species  of  Myosotis,  or  forget-me- 
not.  The  common  alkanet  {Anckusa  officinalis) 
grows  in  dry  and  sandy  places  and  by  waysides, 
in  the  middle  and  north  of  Europe.  It  is  rare 
and  a  very  doubtful  native  in  Great  Britain. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  deep  purple  color.  The 
roots,  leaves,  and  flowers  were  formerly  used  in 
medicine  as  an  emollient,  cooling,  and  soothing 
application.  The  Evergreen  Alkanet  (Anchusa 
sempervireni)  is  also  a  native  of  Europe,  and  a 
doubtful  native  of  Great  Britain,  although  not 
uncommon  in  situations  to  which  it  may  have 
escaped  from  gardens,  being  often  cultivated  for 
the  sake  of  its  beautiful  blue  flowers,  which  ap- 
pear early  in  the  season,  and  for  its  leaves, 
which  retain  a  pleasing  verdure  all  winter.  It 
is  a  plant  of  humble  growth,  rising  only  a  few 
inches  above  the  ground.  A  number  of  other 
species  are  occasionally  seen  in  our  flower  bor- 
ders. Anchusa  tinctoria,  to  which  the  name 
Alkanet    or    Alkanna     (Ar.    al-chenneh)     more 


Strictly  belongs,  is  a  native  of  the  Levant  and 
of  the  south  of  Europe,  extending  as  far  north 
as  Hnngaiy.  The  root  is  sold  under  the  name 
of  alkanet  or  alkanna  root ;  it  is  sometimes  cul- 
tivated in  England;  but  the  greater  part  is  im- 
ported from  the  Levant  or  the  south  of  France, 
It  appears  in  oomroeroe  in  pieces  of  the  thiek- 
ness  of  a  quill  or  of  the  finger,  the  rind  blackish 
externally,  but  internally  of  a  beautiful  dark- 
red  color,  and  adhering  rather  loosely  to  the 
whitish  heart.  It  contains  chiefly  a  resinous  red 
coloring  matter,  to  which  the  name  alkanet  Is 
often  applied.  (See  Axkanbt  below.)  Vir- 
ginian alkanet  is  probably  a  species  of  the  genua 
Lithospermum. 

ALKANET.  A  beautiful  red  coloring  mat- 
ter obtained  from  the  roots  of  the  alkanet  or 
orchanet  herb  {Anchusa  tinctoria,  Taus^.)  and 
largely  used  for  imparting  a  red  color  to  var- 
nishes, cosmetics,  etc.  It  is  extracted  from  the 
roots  by  means  of  benzine,  and,  on  evaporating 
the  latter,  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  thick 
paste  that  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  readily 
soluble  in  tJcohol,  ether,  benzine,  various  oils, 
and  other  organic  liquids.  Alkanet  should  not 
be  confounded  with  the  red  coloring  matter  con- 
tained in  the  roots  of  the  henna,  or  alcanna, 
plant  {Latcaonia  inermit  L.).  The  Aemical 
composition  of  purified  alkanet  aeean  to  oorre- 
spood  to  the  formula  C„1ii,Or, 

AL'KEKEN'OI.    See  Phtsaub. 

AX.  -  KHTTV^ABIZHI,  Al-Kfk'wA-ilz''Bi«,  ABO 
'Abd  Aixah  MoRAKMn)  IBM  XlcSA,  of  Khwareoii, 
a  medieval  State  included  in  the  present  Khanate 
of  Khiva  ( t-c.831 ) .  A  Moslem  philosopher  and 
celebrated  algebraist.  Be  was  one  of  the  savants 
wh«  «'ent  to  Bagdad  in  Al-Mamun's  reign.  He 
wafloed  in  the  observatory  there,  oomptited  a 
>)et  of  astronomical  tables  and  wrote  several  work» 
on  mathematics.  Among  these  works  were  trea- 
tises on  the  Hindu  arithmetic  (transl.  Gerard  of 
Cremona,  or  Adelard  of  Bath;  published  by  Bon- 
eonipagni,  Rome,  1857),  the  sun-dial,  the  astro- 
labe (an  instrument  used  to  take  the  altitude  of 
the  sun),  on  chronology,  geometry,  and  algebra. 
His  Al-jabr  w«i'l  mtufabalah,  i*.  the  redintegra- 
tion and  the  comparison,  gave  the  name  to  alge- 
bra <q.v.).  His  discussion  of  the  quadratic 
equation,  in  which  he  called  to  his  assistance 
geometric  diagrams,  is  quite  complete.  His  name- 
appeared  in  Latin  in  the  form  Algoritmi,  from^ 
which  we  have  our  word  algorism  (q.v.).  His 
algebra  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Gerard  of 
Cremona,  and  into  English  by  F.  Rosen  (London, 
1831).  Consult  Brockelmnnn,  Ocschithte  drr 
araiischen  Litteratur  (Weimar,  1808,  part  i., 
p.  215). 

AX^KnrSI,  AI-ken'd»,  or  AI.CHIin>I17S, 
al-kln'dl-fls,  Abu  Yusuf  Ya'^cb  ibn  Ishak  al- 
KiKDC.  An  Arabian  philosopher,  who  flourished 
in  the  ninth  century.  He  wrote  more  than  two 
hundred  treatises  on  almost  everything  within 
the  range  of  the  philosophy  and  science  of  his 
time.  By  the  Arabs  themselves  he  is  viewed  as 
the  Peripatetic  philosopher  in  Islam.  Of  his 
many  works,  but  a  few  on  medicine  and  a.strology 
remain.  Consult  the  study  by  Flltgel  (Leipzig, 
1857),  and  A.  Nagy,  Die  philosophischen  A6- 
handlungfn  dts  al-Kindi  (MOnster,  1897). 

ALKM AAK,  ilk-mttr'.  An  old  town  in  the 
province  of  North  Holland,  in  the  Netherlands, 
situated  on  the  North  Holland  Canal,  20  miles 
northwest   of   Amsterdam    (Map:    Netherlands* 
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C  2) .  It  is  well  built,  haa  very  clean  streets,  and 
is  intersected  by  broad  canals.  It  possesses  a 
town-house,  ornamented  with  curious  Gothic 
carving,  with  a  tower,  a  museum  of  antiquities, 
and  a  library,  and  the  church  of  St.  Laurence, 
which  dates  from  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
inhabitants  support  themselves  by  important 
manufactures  of  sail-cloth,  sea-salt,  etc.,  as  well 
as  by  trade  in  grain,  butter,  and  cheese.  Alk- 
maar  exports  great  quantities  of  the  last  men- 
tioned commodity,  more  than  5000  tons  being 
brought  into  the  town  yearly,  or  over  one-half 
the  output  of  the  province.  It  is  the  birthplace 
of  Henry  of  Alkmaar.  (See  Alkhaab,  Hkin- 
Bicu  VON.)  Alkmaar,  first  of  all  the  Nether- 
land  cities,  successfully  resisted  the  Spanish  in 
1573,  and  the  anniversary  of  that  siege  was  com- 
memorated in  1873  by  the  erection  of  a  statue 
of  Victory,  by  StrackC.  Here,  on  October  18, 
1799,  the  Duke  of  York  signed  a  not  very  hon- 
orable capitulation,  after  his  Russo-British  army 
had  been  twice  defeated  by  the  French  general 
Brune.     Pop.,  1890,  15,803;   1900,  18,275. 

AIiKHAAB,  Heinbich  ton.  A  Low  German 
translator  or  adapter  of  an  animal  epic,  Reynard 
the  foalq.v.), printed  in  1498.  Alkmaar  is  said  to 
have  been  a  tutor  of  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Ali'KOBEKId.  In  William  Beckford's 
romance  of  Tathek  (q.v.),  the  name  of  Vathek's 
palace,  to  which  he  had  added  five  parts,  corre- 
sponding to  his  five  senses. 

AL'IiA,  or  EI/IiA.  In  Chaucer's  Man  of 
Law's  Tale,  the  name  of  the  king  who  marries 
Constance. 

AliLA  BBEVE,  fil1&  brjl'v&  (It.  according 
to  the  hreve).  In  music,  a  species  of  common 
time  with  a  quick  movement.  In  early  ecclesi- 
astical music,  we  find  no  terms  indicating  the 
tempo  or  rate  of  movement,  until,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  expressions  augmentation  and  dim- 
inution were  introduced  to  indicate  that  note- 
values  were  to  be  changed  by  lengthening  or 
shortening.  The  sign  of  diminution  was  a  verti- 
cal line  drawn  through  the  time  signature;  ^ 
for  triple  and  <^  for  duple  time.  With  this 
diminution,  breves  (q.v.)  were  to  be  taken  in  the 
time  of  semi-breves,  thus  quickening  the  move- 
ment. At  that  time  the  unit  of  count  was  a 
semi-breve.  When  the  breve  was  "diminished," 
it  meant  that  one  must  count  "by  the  breve," 
hence  the  name  Alia  Breve. 

In  modern  music  Alia  Breve  measure   (some- 

2 
times  called  Alia  Cappella)  is  marked^  or  ^and 

calls  for  two  counts  to  the  bar,  with  half  notes 
as  the  unit.    See  Misksubable  Music. 

AX'LAH.  The  Mohammedan  name  for  God, 
contracted  from  the  Arabic  al  ilak,  the  God. 

ALLAHABAD,  al'l&h&bSd'.  A  district  and 
a  division  of  the  North-West  Provinces,  British 
India. 

ALLAHABAD  ( Ar.  Allah,  God  +  Hind,  abad, 
city,  dwelling).  The  seat  of  the  government  of 
the  North-West  Provinces  of  British  India  (Map: 
India,  D  3).  It  occupies  the  fork  of  the  Ganges 
and  Jumna  which  forms  the  lowest  extremity 
of  the  extensive  region  distinguished  as  the 
Doab,  or  the  Country  of  Two  Rivers,  lying  be- 
tween those  natural  boundaries.  Its  position  at 
the  confluence  of  the  holy  rivers,  which  has  long 
made  it  a  centre  of  superstitious  reverence  and 


worship,  and  a  much  frequented  place  of  pilgrim- 
age for  the  purposes  of  ablution,  also  rendered 
it  a  natural  centre  of  commerce  and  civili- 
zation, an  advantage  which  has  been  fully  appre- 
ciated by  the  British  Government.  It  commands 
the  navigation  both  of  the  Ganges  and  of  the 
Jumna.  It  is  on  the  direct  water  route  between 
Calcutta  and  the  Upper  Provinces,  and  is  a  main 
station  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Road,  and  also  on 
the  East  Indian  Railway.  Allahabad  stands  72 
miles  west  of  Benares;  is  distant  from  Calcutta, 
by  land,  496  miles;  by  water,  808  miles  in  the 
rainy  season,  985  miles  in  the  dry  season.  From 
Delhi  it  is  distant  386  miles,  and  from  Bombay, 
by  the  Jabalpur  branch  of  the  East  Indian 
Railway,  840  miles.  The  cotton,  sugar,  and  indigo 
produce  of  the  fertile  district  of  Allahabad  is 
brought  in  large  quantities  into  the  city,  to  be 
transported  thence  to  Calcutta  and  elsewhere. 
Steamers  sail  to  Calcutta  and  barges  to  Delhi. 
In  point  of  appearance,  Allahabad  is  scarcely 
worthy  of  its  character  and  renown.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  ancient  monuments  of  costly, 
elaborate,  and  tasteful  workmanship,  the  native 
part  of  the  city  consists  of  mean  houses  and 
narrow  streets.  The  most  noteworthy  building^i 
are  the  Jumma  Musjid,  or  the  great  mosque,  and 
the  Sultan  Khossor's  caravansary — a  fine  clois- 
tered quadrangle.  The  fort  is  of  red  stone,  and 
is  approached  by  a  very  handsome  gate;  it  con- 
tains the  palace  or  residency,  and  the  famous' 
Asoka  or  Gada  Pillar,  the  club  of  Bhin  Sen,  240 
B.C.  Below  the  fort,  built  over  "the  undying 
banyan  tree,"  is  the  subterranean  Chali  Saturn 
temple,  which  is  said  to  communicate  with  Ben- 
ares by  an  underground  passage,  through  which 
flows  a  third  holy  river,  the  Sereswati,  visible 
only  to  the  eye  of  faith,  the  dropping  moisture 
on  the  rocky  walls  pointed  out  as  the  river 
scarcely  justifying  the  presumption.  Allahabad 
possesses  a  hospital,  theatres,  bazaars;  etc.,  and 
the  Muir  Central  College,  the  chief  educational 
institution  in  the  North-West  Provinces.  (See 
the  article  India.)  As  generally  in  the  towns 
of  India,  the  European  quarter  is  vastly  superior. 
Its  nucleus  appears  to  have  been  the  native  fort, 
which  on  the  east  and  south  rises  directly  from 
the  banks  of  both  rivers,  while  toward  the  land 
its  artificial  defenses,  of  great  strength  in  them- 
selves, are  not  commanded  from  the  neighborhood 
by  any  higher  ground.  This  citadel,  described  by 
Hcber  as  having  been  at  one  time  "a  very  noble 
castle,"  has  lost  much  of  its  romance  bjr  having 
had  its  lofty  towers  pruned  down  to  bastions  and 
cavaliers.  The  Europeans  of  the  garrison  occupy 
well-constructed  barracks.  Beyond  the  fort  are 
the  cantonments  for  the  native  troops.  In  con- 
nection with  these  are  numerous  villas  and  bun- 
galows, few  other  spots  in  India  boasting  such 
handsome  buildings  of  this  kind,  which  are  ren- 
dered still  more  attractive  and  agreeable  by 
avenues  of  trees  winding  between  them  and  con- 
necting them  with  the  fort,  the  city,  and  several 
of  the  adjacent  localities.  Two  boat  bridges  cross 
the  Ganges,  and  the  East  Indian  railway-bridge 
spans  the  Jumna  at  Allahabad.  So  many  poor 
pilgrims  throng  the  city,  especially  at  the  time 
of  the  great  annual  religious  fair,  that  instead 
of  Allahabad,  the  natives  call  it  "Fakirabad,"  or 
the  city  of  b^gars.  From  the  octroi,  professional 
and  carriage  taxes,  rents  and  proceeds  of  the 
Hindu  fair,  a  considerable  municipal  revenue 
accrues,  which  is  expended  on  police,  lighting, 
street    sprinkling,    water    works,    maintenance 
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of  parks,  medical  assistance,  and  charities. 
AUanabad  was  founded  bj  Alcbar  in  1575, 
on  the  site  of  an  ancient  fort.  From  1765 
to  1801  it  underwent  three  changes  of  rulers, 
finally  coming  under  British  domination.  The 
mutiny  of  1857  brought  disaster  to  Allahabad. 
On  the  6th  of  June  of  that  year,  the  insurrection, 
which  had  begun  at  Meerut  on  the  10th  of  May, 
extended  itself  to  Allahabad.  Though  the  Euro- 
peans held  the  fort,  the  mutineers  were  for  some 
days  undisputed  masters  of  all  beyond;  and 
between  the  ravages  of  the  marauders  and  the 
fire  of  the  garrison,  the  city  became  little  better 
than  a  heap  of  blackened  ruins.  New  buildings 
began  to  spring  up  as  soon  as  order  had  been 
restored,  and  most  of  the  city  has  been  rebuilt 
since  that  date,  with  the  exception  of  the  few 
monuments  of  ancient  native  architecture  de- 
scribed above.  Pop.,  1891,  176,250;  1901,  172,- 
032. 

KJiJiATn-TARat,  a'lSN'  tar'zha',  Fkan^ois 
Henbi  Ren£  (1832-1902).  A  French  politician, 
bom  at  Angers.  He  studied  law  at  Poitiers,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1853,  and  from  1861  to 
1864  was  substitute  imperial  procurator  at 
Angers.  From  1864  to  1866  he  was  an  editor  of 
the  Courrier  du  Dimanche.  He  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Avenir  National  in  1868,  and  in  the  same 
year  founded  the  Revue  Politique.  Upon  the 
fall  of  the  Empire,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment for  national  defense  prefect  of  the 
department  of  Maine-et-Loire.  He  was  subse- 
quently an  army  commissary,  and  resigned  with 
Gambetta  upon  the  conclusion  of  peace.  He  was 
a  municipal  councillor  of  Paris  in  1871  and 
1874,  deputy  in  1876,  1877,  and  1881,  and  Minis- 
ter of  Finance  in  Oambetta's  cabinet.  In  1885- 
86  he  was  Minister  of  the  Interior  in  the  cabinet 
of  Brisson. 

AIi'TiAlWATTOJA  (Named  after  the  Swiss 
•cientist  Allamand,  who  died  in  1787).  A  genus 
of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Apocynacete.  It  is 
distinguished  by  a  quinque-partite  calyx  without 
glands,  by  a  funnel-shaped  corolla,  and  by  the 
prickly  capsular  fruit  pod.  Allamanda  cathar- 
tica,  a  native  of  the  West  Indies,  is  a  climber 
with  whorled  or  opposite  oblong  leaves,  and 
golden-yellow  flowers,  white  marked  in  the 
throat.  It  has  violently  emetic  and  purgative 
properties;  but  in  small  doses  an  infusion  of  the 
leaves  is  esteemed  a  valuable  cathartic  medicine, 
especially  in  the  cure  of  painters'  colic.  All 
the  species,  of  which  there  are  about  twelve, 
are  natives  of  the  tropical  parts  of  America. 
Specimens  of  Allamanda  are  often  seen  in  green- 
bouses,  where  it  is  a  showy  plant  both  in  leaf 
and  in  flower.  Among  the  shrubby  species  are 
Allamanda  neriifolia  and  Allamanda  grandiflora, 
while  Allamanda  schottii,  Allamanda  nobilis,  and 
Allamanda  cathartica  are  the  best  known  climb- 
ers. 

ATXATT,  allon,  David  (1744-96).  A  distin- 
guished Scottish  painter  of  domestic  subjects, 
in  which  he  was  the  forerunner  of  Wilkie.  He 
was  bom  at  Alloa,  February  13,  1744.  In  1755, 
he  entered  the  academy  for  drawing,  painting, 
and  engraving  established  in  Glasgow  by  the 
celebrated  printer  Foulis,  where  he  studied  for 
seven  years.  The  liberality  of  friends  enabled 
him,  in  1764,  to  go  to  Rome,  where  he  resided 
for  thirteen  years.  In  1773,  he  gained  the  gold 
medal  given  by  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke  for  the 
best  historical  composition.    The  subject  was  the 


"Origin  of  Painting,"  the  old  legend  of  the  Corin- 
thian maid  who  drew  her  lover's  profile  from 
the  shadow.  This  picture,  the  highest  effort 
of  Allan's  powers,  was  engraved  by  Cunego.  Of 
his  other  pictures  executed  at  Rome,  the  best 
kno\vn  are  four  humorous  pieces  illustrating  the 
carnival,  which  were  engraved  by  Paul  Sandby. 
In  1777,  Allan  came  to  London,  where  he  painted 
portraits;  three  years  later,  he  removed  to 
Edinburgh;  and  in  1786,  succeeded  Runciman 
at  the  head  of  the  Trustees'  Academy.  His 
works  after  this  were  chiefly  of  a  humorous 
description,  and  illustrative  of  Scottish  domestic 
life.  His  illustrations  of  Allan  Ramsay's  Oentle 
Shepherd  became  very  popular,  but  are  of  no 
great  merit.  Allan  died  at  Edinburgh,  August 
6,  1796.  "His  merits,"  says  Allan  Cunningham, 
"are  of  a  limited  nature;  he  neither  excelled  in 
fine  drawing,  nor  in  harmonious  coloring;  and 
grace  and  grandeur  were  beyond  his  reach.  His 
genius  lay  in  expression,  especially  in  grave 
humor  and  open  drollery." 

ALLAIT,  Sir  Hugh  (1810-82).  A  Canadian 
ship-owner.  He  wont  from  Scotland  to  Canada 
as  a  clerk  in  1826,  and  in  1835  became  a  ship- 
builder and  commission  merchant.  During  the 
Canadian  rebellion  of  1837-38,  he  served  in  the 
army  as  a  volunteer,  and  reached  the  rank  of 
captain.  He  helped  establish,  after  many  dis- 
asters, the  Allan  Line  of  screw  steamships,  and 
was  one  of  the  projectors  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  and  obtained  prominence  in  the  scandal 
connected  with  that  road.  Many  transportation, 
manufacturing,  and  mining  companies  owed  their 
success  largely  to  his  enterprise.  He  received 
the  honor  of  knighthood  in  1871,  for  his  service 
to  commerce.  He  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  men 
in  Canada. 


lN,  Sir  William  (1782-1860).  A  Scotch 
painter.  He  was  born  in  Edinburgh,  and  studied 
art  in  the  Trustees'  Academy  there,  and  in  the 
schools  of  the  Royal  Academy,  Ixtndon.  In 
1805  he  went  to  Saint  Petersburg,  and  s^nt 
several  years  in  various  parts  of  Russia  and 
Turkey,  where  he  acquired  material  for  his  first 
successful  pictures.  Returning  to  Scotland  in 
1814,  he  devoted  himself  to  Scottish  historical 
painting.  This  part  of  his  work  includes  "John 
Knox  Admonishing  Queen  Mary"  (1823),  "Queen 
Mary  signing  her  Abdication"  (1824),  and  the 
"Death  of  the  Regent  Murray"  (1825),  which 
made  him  an  A.R.A.  In  1834  he  returned  to  his 
earlier  subjects,  and  his  "Polish  Exiles  on  their 
Way  to  Siberia"  and  "The  Moorish  Love-Letter" 
won  him  a  seat  in  the  Royal  Academy.  Later 
pictures  were  "A  Slave-Market  in  Constanti- 
nople" (1837),  "The  Battle  of  Prestonpans" 
(1842),  "Waterloo,"  from  the  English  side  (1844, 
bought  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington),  "Peter  the 
Great  teaching  Shipbuilding  to  his  Subjects"  (or- 
dered by  the  Czar,  1845).  Allan  became  presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy  in  1838,  in 
1841  succeeded  Wilkie  as  limner  to  the  Queen  in 
Scotland,  and  was  knighted  in  1842. 

AIiliANTTE.  A  mineral  silicate  of  the  epi- 
dote  group  containing  iron,  calcium,  aluminium, 
and  the  rare  metals  caesium,  neodymium,  praseo- 
dymium, lanthanium,  and  yttrium.  It  occurs  in 
black  or  dark  brown  crystals  with  submetallic  or 
resinous  lustre  and  exhibiting  strong  pleochroism. 
It  is  found  as  an  accessory  mineral  in  man^ 
basic  crystalline  rocks  and  is  frequently  associ- 
ated with  masses  of  magnetic  iron  ore. 
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ALLAJHTOTN  (Ultimately  d«rived  from 
allantois),  C,H,NiO,.  An  organTc  Huhstanoe  found 
in  the  allantoic  and  amniotic  fluids,  in  foetal 
urine,  and  in  the  urine  of  many  animals  during  a 
short  time  after  birth.  It  is  a  crystalline,  solid 
substance,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but 
dissolving  readily  in  hot  water  or  alcohol,  and  in 
solutions  of  alkaline  carbonates.  It  may  be 
obtained  from  tlie  urine  of  calves  by  evaporating 
and  letting  stand,  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
until  the  substance  crystallises  out.  Chemically, 
allantotn  is  the  di-ureide  of  glyoxylic  acid.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  important  products  of  the 
oxidation  of  uric  acid  (allantoTn  is  found  in 
urine  after  uric  acid  has  been  taken  internally), 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  readily  made 
from  urea  by  prolonged  heating  with  glyoxylic 
acid.  When  uric  acid  is  oxidized  witn' potas- 
sium permanganate,  allantoTn  is  formed,  accord- 
ing to  the  following  chemical  equation: 

C,H,N.O,  +  O  +  H,0  =  C.H.N,().  +  CO.. 
Tlie  graphic  formula  of  allantotn  is 

NH.CO 
00-        I 

NH.CH.NH.CO.NTI, 

Allantoln  wm  first  discovered  in  1790  by 
Vauquelin.    See  Uric  Acid. 

AIXANTOYS  (Gk.  qAauc,  alias,  a.  sausage, 
and  (Muf,  eidos,  shape).  A  delicate  membra- 
nous bag,  which  makes  its  appearance  in  the 
eg^s  of  birds  during  incubation,  and  is  a  provision 
chiefly  for  the  aSration  of  the  blood  of  the 
embryo  or  chick.  It  sprouts  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  intestine  of  the  chick,  and  rapidly 
enlarges,  so  as  almost  completely  to  inclose  it, 
lining  nearly  the  whole  extent  of  the  membrana 

Sutaminis — the  double  membrane  which  is  imme- 
iately  within  the  egg-shell.  It  is  covered  with 
a  network  of  arteries  and  veins,  corresponding 
to  the  umbilical  artery  and  rein  of  mammalia; 
and  the  agration  of  the  blood  is  accomplished 
by  the  air  which  enters  through  the  pores  of  the 
shell;  but  as  the  lungs  become  capable  of  their 
function,  the  circulation  in  the  allantois  dimin- 
ishes, and  its  footstalk  contracts,  and  at  last 
divides,  leaving  only  a  ligamentous  remnant. 
The  allantois  is  never  developed  in  the  eggs  of 
ftRhcs  and  amphibians,  hence  these  are  called 
anallantoid  vertebrates;  while  reptiles,  bird«. 
and  mammalia,  in  which  it  is  present,  are  called 
ullantoid.  In  the  mammalia,  it  is  superseded 
lit  an  early  period  of  foetal  life  by  other  contri- 
vances, but  continues  to  exist  in  the  lower  ani- 
mals for  receiving  the  urinary  secretion  through 
the  urachus,  a  purpose  which  it  serves  in  birds 
and  reptiles  likewise.  In  the  human  species,  it 
disupj)ear»  very  early,  only  a  minute  vesicle 
remaining.     See   Kmiiuiulout. 

AIXAB,  ft'lttr',  Andb£  Joseph  (1845—).  A 
French  sculptor,  born  at  Toulon,  lie  was  a 
pupil  of  Dantan,  Guillaumc,  and  Cavelicr  at 
Paris,  where  he  obtained  the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome 
in  1889.  He  is  a  frequent  exhibitor  at  the  Salon, 
among  his  most  celebrated  productions  being; 
"llfcube  et  Polydorc"  (187.3),  "Sainte  C«cile" 
(1874),  "La  Tentation"  (1876),  "L'feloquence" 
(1878,  executed  for  the  church  of  Sorbonne), 
and  "Jeanne  d'Arc  i.  Domr^my"  (1884).  The 
statues  of  Jean  Bullant  and  Jean  Goujon  for  the 
fagade  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  at  Paris  were  also 
executed  by  him. 


X),  i'lilr',  Jeak  FBAN(?ore(  1783-1839). 
Generaliseinio  of  the  army  of  Lahore,  and  previ- 
ously adjutant  to  Marshal  Brune  under  Napo- 
leon. After  the  murder  of  Marshal  Brune  (q.v.) , 
Allard  left  France  (1815),  intending  to  emigrate 
to  America,  but  changed  his  plan,  entered  into 
the  service  of  Abhas-Mirza  of  Persia,  and  after- 
ward went  to  Lahore  (1820),  where  he  engaged 
in  the  aerviee  of  Ranjit  Singh  (q.v.),  by  wlMm 
he  was  made  generalissimo,  and  whose  forces  be 
organiwd  aad  trained  in  the  European  mode*  of 
warfare.  He  married  a  native  of  Lahore,  and 
ideatified  himself  with  the  interests  of  his  adopt- 
ed country,  but  could  not  entirely  forget  France. 
The  changed  political  situation  after  the  revolu- 
tion of  1830  brouglit  him  back  to  Paris  (1836), 
wkere  he  was  received  with  distinction,  and  was 
made  French  chartfi  d'affairea  in  Lahore.  He 
presented  to  the  royal  library  of  Paris  •  valuable 
collection  of  coins,  and  returned  to  Lahore,  leav- 
ing his  wife  and  children  in  Paris.  He  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  Sikh  campaigns  against 
the  Afghans,  and  died  at  Peshawar,  January  23, 
1839.  His  remains  were,  according  to  his  own 
wish,  buried  with  military  honors  at  Lahore. 

ALLATIUB,  Lbo  (1586-1069).  A  Greek 
ecclesiastic  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Chureb.  He 
was  born  on  the  Island  of  Chios,  removed  in 
1600  to  Rome,  and  studied  at  the  Greek  Collm 
there.  He  was  appointed  grand-vicar  to  toe 
Bishop  of  Anglona,  and  was  sent  in  1622  by 
QTegory  XV.  to  bring  to  Rome  the  Palatinate, 
or  Hetdelberg,  library.  In  1661  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Alexander  VII.  librarian  of  the  Vat- 
ican. He  tried  to  reconcile  the  Western  and 
Eastern  Churches,  writing  suck  treatises  as  D« 
EccUsite  Occidenlalie  atque  OrientaH»  Perpetua 
CoNMtMtoMe  (1648),  and  De  Vtriutqne  £ociesM» 
in  Dogmate  de  Purjjatorio  Consctutione  (1665). 
His  further  works  include  De  Libris  Eccle*ia$ti- 
cia  (Jracorum  (1045),  and  Chxecim  Orthodoxa 
Scriptores   (1652). 

ALIi^  VESTE,  &'U'vArt'(Fr.,green  walk). 
A  famous  promenade  at  Briuwels  (q.v.),  formed 
by  an  avenue  of  lime  trees. 

AI/IiEOAN.  A  village  and  county  seat  ol 
Allegan  Co.,  Mich.,  33  miles  aouth  of  Grand 
Rapids,  on  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  South- 
em,  the  Pere  Marquette,  and  the  Midiigaa 
Central  railroads,  and  on  the  Kalamazoo  River 
(Map:  Michigan,  H  6).  It  contains  a  public 
library  and  fine  court,  house,  city  hall,  and  pub- 
lic school  buildings.  The  village  i-.,  in  a  fertile 
agricultural  and  fruit-growing  region,  and  has 
valuable  natural  advantages  in  good  water  power, 
derived  by  means  of  two  dams,  one  in  the  village 
and  the  other  on  the  river,  three  miles  above  the 
village.  Power  from  the  latter  is  transmitted  for 
a  considerable  distance.  The  industrial  estab- 
lishments include,  among  others,  paper,  planing, 
and  Hour  mills,  furniture  factories,  carriage  works, 
casket  factories,  foundry  and  machine  shop,  etc. 
Allegan  was  settle<l  in  1835.  and  was  first  incor- 
porated in  1838  and  reincorijorated  in  1858.  The 
water-works  are  owned  and  operated  by  the  vil- 
lage. Pop.,  1890,  2069;  1900,  2667;  1904,  2796. 
AL^BOA'NT.  A  town  in  Cattaraugus  Co., 
N.  Y.,  68  miles  (direct)  southeast  of  Buffalo,  on 
the  Allegheny  River  and  the  Erie  Railroad  ( Map: 
New  Ifork,  B  3).  The  town  is  engaged  in  the 
oil  industry,  and  has  a  tannery,  a  canning  fac- 
tory, and  saw  mills,  and  is  the  site  of  Bt.  Bona- 
veiiturc's  College,  a  Roman  Catholic  institution, 
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orffanized  in  1859.  The  villain  of  Alleghany  was 
incorporated  in  1905.  Population  (town),  1890, 
3«11;  1900,  3«02;  1905,  3554.  P(^>ulation  (vil- 
lage), 1905,  1330. 

AI>IiIX}HANI£8.  A  moantain  range  of 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  West  Virginia,  and  Vir- 
ginia, lying  west  of  the  Blue  and  Blue  Ridge 
ranges,  and  having  the  same  direction,  northeast 
to  southwest  ( -Map :  United  States,  Eastern  Part, 
K  3 ) .  Rich  mines  of  coal  and  iron  luive  been  so 
highly  developed  as  to  make  the  adjoining  regions 
the  greatest  in  the  world  in  coal  mining  and  in 
the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  products.  The 
term  Alleghanies  is  sometimes  incorrectly  ex- 
tended to  include  the  vyhole  Appalachian  system, 
of  which  it  is  a  part.     See  Appaxachiaxb. 

AIXEGHAWY  SPBUrcn.  A  health  resort 
in  Montgomery  Co.,  Va.,  on  the  Norfolk  and 
Western  Railroad ;  noted  for  its  medicinal  springs 
(Map:  Virginia,  D  4).  There  are  also  in  this 
locality  several  other  mineral  springs,  notably 
the  Montgomery  White  Sulphur  and  tlie  Yellow 
Sulphur  Springs. 

AIXEOHSmr.  An  important  manufactur- 
ing city,  in  Alleglieny  Co.,  Pa.,  on  the  north  liank 
of  the  Allegheny  and  Ohio  rivers,  opposite  Pitts- 
burg (Map:  Pennsylvania.  A3).  Connected  by 
several  large  bridges,  affording  ample  facilities  for 
communication,  the  two  cities  form  one  inilastrial 
and  social  community.  Allegheny  is  the  terminus 
of  the  Western  Pennsylvania,  the  Pittsburg  and 
Western,  and  the  Buffalo,  Rochester,  and  Pitts- 
burg; and  is  on  the  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne,  and 
Chicago,  the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg,  the  Pitts- 
burg and  Erie,  and  the  Pittsburg  and  New  Castle, 
all  of  which  belong  to  the  western  division  of  the 
Pennsylvania  system.  Electric  street  railways 
connect  with  Pittsburg  and  neighboring  towns. 

The  city  is  on  hilly  ground,  and  covers  about 
twelve  square  miles.  The  two  most  prominent 
buildings  are  the  city  hall  and  the  public  library, 
at  the  crossing  of  Ohio  and  Federal  streets,  while 
the  public  market  is  at  a  third  corner.  The 
Western  (State)  Penitentiary  is  located  here. 
The  Liberty  Monument  in  West  Park  is  a  promi- 
nent feature.  In  the  centre  of  the  city  is  a  public 
park  of  100  acres,  with  a  monument  to  Humboldt ; 
and  in  the  northern  outskirts  is  Riverview  Park. 
.\lleglieny  Park  and  tlie  Washington  Monument 
are  additional  points  of  int<'rest.  The  Allegheny 
General,  Presliyterian,  and  St.  <Tohn  (leneral  hos- 
pitals, the  colore<l  Orphan  Home,  Ridge  Avenue 
Orphans'  Home,  the  Home  of  the  Friendless,  the 
(tusky  Orphanage,  the  United  PresJ»\'terian  Chil- 
dren's Home,  and  the  Allegheny  Industrial  School 
are  among  the  iK-nevolent  institutions.  There  are 
three  theological  seminaries,  connected  with  dif- 
ferent branches  of  the  Presbyterinn  Church.  The 
Western  I'niversitv  of  Pennsvlvania  was  estab- 
lished in  1819,  and"in  \9n5  ha«l  o\-er  800  students, 
over  600  of  «  horn  were  in  the  professional  depart- 
ments. Tlie  university  and  Allegheny  Observa- 
tory occupy  a  high  hill  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  city.  In  connet'tion  with  the  public  schools 
there  is  a  library  of  20  000  volumes,  but  the  Car- 
negie Public  Library  of  50,000  volumes  is  much 
more  important. 

The  most  important  industrial  establishments 
are  the  extensive  iron  and  steel  rolling  mills,  and 
car  and  locomotive  works;  but  there  are  also 
manufactures  of  te.Ktile  goods,  flour,  salt,  sanitary 
plumbing  supplies,  white  lead,  leather,  stoves, 
ranges,   and    pickles   and   preserves.     The   river 
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trafilc,  which  is  very  importaat,  ia  controlled  by 
Pittsburg.     (See  Pittsbubo. ) 

Allegheny  is  a  city  of  the  second  class.  Tbfr 
administration  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  elected 
every  three  years,  and  a  bicameral  council.  The 
mayor,  with  the  consent  of  the  select  council, 
appoints  the  treasurer,  assessors,  department  of 
law,  the  directors  of  pnblic  works,  public  safety, 
and  public  charities,  mayor's  clerk,  and  police 
magistrates.  The  council  dects  the  city  clerk. 
The  comptroller  is  chosen  by  popular  vote.  The 
annual  income  amounts  to  about  $2,830,000  and 
expenditure  $2,670,000,  the  latter  including  $130,- 
000  for  the  police  department,  $130,000  for  the 
fire  department,  $350,000  for  schools,  $180,000 
for  the  operation  of  the  water-works,  and  $80,000 
for  street  lighting. 

Allegheny  was  laid  out  in  1788,  and  was  incor- 
porated as  a  borough  in  1828,  and  in  1840  as  a 
city.  On  July  4,  1874,  occurred  a  disastrous  Are, 
in  which  199  buildings  were  consumed  or  badly 
damaged  and  three  weeks  later  a  flood  destroyed 
much  property  and  caused  124  deaths.  The  city's 
growth  since  1870  has  been  remarkable.  Pop., 
1870,  63,180;  1880,  78,682;  1890,  106,287;  1900, 
129,896,  including  30,200  persons  of  foreign 
birth  and  3300  of  negro  descent;  1906  (local 
est.),  145,000.  In  February,  1906,  the  Governor 
signed  a  bill  providing  for  the'  consolidation  of 
Alleglieny  and  Pittsburg  (q.v.).  The  consolida- 
tion, however,  has  not  yet  been  effected.  Consult: 
Cushing,  History  of  Allegheny  County  (('hicago, 
1889);  Lambing  and  White,  Allegheny  County : 
Its  Early  Hintory  and  Subsequent  Development 
(Pittsburg,  1888). 

ALIiSOHSNT  COLIiEOE.  A  college  at 
Meadville,  Pennsylvania,  founded  in  1815  as  a 
Presbyterian  institution.  The  first  president. 
Rev.  Timothy  Alden,  D.D.,  secured  for  the  col- 
lege the  support  of  many  prominent  men,  among 
them  John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson.  Tlie 
gifts  of  the  libraries  of  James  Winthrop  and 
William  Bentlcy  also  attracted  attention  to  the 
institution.  In  1833  the  college  was  transferred 
to  the  patronage  of  the  Methodist  Church  under 
an  agreement  that  guaranteed  a  liberal  and  non- 
sectarian  management.  Courses  are  offered  in 
the  arts  and  sciences,  but  the  main  emphasis  has 
always  been  put  upon  non-technical  cultural  sub- 
jects. Tlte  buildings  and  the  grounds  are  valued 
at  $,•$50,000.  The  more  important  of  the  build- 
ings are  Bentley  hall,  the  library  ( 18.000  vol- 
umes), and  Ford  Memorial  Chapel.  The  endow- 
ment amounts  to  $485,000.  In  1906  the  faculty 
numbered  18.  antl  there  were  275  students,  of 
whom  89  were  women.  President,  William  H. 
Crawford,  DD.,  LL.D. 

AIXEGHSinr  BIVES.  A  river  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  York,  rising  in  Potter  Co., 
Pa.,  nearly  2000  feet  above  the  sea,  ami  uniting 
with  the  Monon<;ahela  at  Pittsburg  to  form  the 
Ohio  (Map:  Pennsylvania,  B  2).  Although 
flowing  Wirough  a  hilly  region,  it  is  navigable 
for  nearly  200  miles  above  Pittsburg,  whewe,  via 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  navigation  extends  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  325  miles  long,  and 
drains  an  area  of  11,000  square  miles. 

AI.I.E'OIAHCE  (Lat.  ad,  to -f- O.  F.  and 
Engl,  liege,  but  the  formation  was  influenced 
by  Lat.  alligare,  to  bind  to,  and  also  by  Irx, 
law).  "Allegiance,"  says  Blackstone,  "is  the 
iie,  or  ligamen,  which  binds  the  subject  to 
the    sovereign,    in    return    for    that    protection 
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which  the  sovereign  affords  the  subject."  Alle- 
giance is  the  highest  legal  duty  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  consequently  its  violation,  treason 
(q.v.),  is  the  highest  legal  offense.  Allegiance 
is  of  three  kinds:  (1)  Natural  or  implied 
allegiance  is  that  which  every  native  or  natu- 
ralized citizen  owes  to  the  State  to  which 
he  belongs  and  whose  protection  he  enjoys. 
Independently  of  any  express  promise,  every 
man,  by  availing  himself  of  the  benefits  which 
an  organized  political  society  affords,  comes 
under  an  implied  obligation  to  defend  it,  and 
this  equally  whether  the  attack  be  from  without 
or  from  within.  This  conception  of  allegiance 
as  a  political  obligation,  involved  in  the  notion 
of  citizenship,  is  comparatively  modern,  and  has 
gradually  supplanted  the  feudal  conception  of 
allegiance  as  a  duty  voluntarily  assumed  as  an 
incident  of  the  feudal  tenure  of  land.  (2)  Ex- 
press allegiance  is  that  obligation  which  arises 
from  an  express  promise  or  oath  of  allegiance. 
The  old  English  oath  of  allegiance  corresponded 
in  the  case  of  the  sovereign,  as  lord  paramount 
of  all  the  lands  in  England,  to  the  oath  of 
fealty,  which,  by  the  feudal  law,  all  freehold 
tenants  were  required  to  take  to  their  landlords. 
As  administered  for  upward  of  600  years,  it  con- 
tained a  promise  "to  be  true  and  faithful  to 
the  king  and  his  heirs,  and  truth  and  faith  to 
bear  of  life  and  limb  and  terrene  honor,  and  not 
to  know  or  hear  of  any  ill  or  damage  intended 
him,  without  defending  him  therefrom." 

With  the  substitution  of  the  political  for  the 
feudal  motive  for  allegiance  and  its  consequent 
general  obligation,  the  importance  of  the  oath 
of  allegiance  has  greatly  diminished.  It  is  com- 
monly exacted  of  aliens  acquiring  naturalization, 
of  persons  lately  in  rebellion  on  resuming  the 
status  of  citizens,  and  of  public  officers  of  all 
grades,  and  members  of  the  bar.  The  form  com- 
monly employed  in  this  country  is  a  simple  oath 
to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
(See  Oath.)  (3)  Local  or  temporary  allegiance 
is  that  obedience  and  temporary  aid  due  from 
an  alien  (q.v.)  to  the  State  or  community  in 
which  he  resides,  by  virtue  of  which  he  becomes 
subject  to  its  laws,  and  liable  for  duty  in  the 
maintenance  of  social  order. 

It  is  but  recently  that  the  principal  govern- 
ments of  Europe  have  come  to  recognize  the  right 
of  persons  voluntarily  to  change  their  allegiance 
as  well  as  their  residence,  and  such  recognition 
is  still  grudging  and  imperfect.  The  United 
States  has  always  held  it  to  be  a  natural  right, 
and  our  legislation  so  recognizes  it.  This  dif- 
ference of  view  has  sometimes  brought  our  gov- 
ernment into  sharp  diplomatic  conflict  with  the 
States  of  Europe,  especially  in  the  effort  to  pro- 
tect from  military  conscription  former  subjects 
of  those  States  who  had  renounced  their  alle- 
giance and  become  naturalized  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  These  efforts  have  generally 
proved  successful,  but  the  principle  contended  for 
by  our  government,  though  accepted  (so  far,  at 
least,  as  the  naturalization  of  their  subjects  in 
the  United  States  is  concerned)  by  England, 
France, Germany, and  Austria-Hungary. is  repudi- 
ated by  Russia,  Turkey,  and  some  other  States. 
This  principle  is  plainly  declared  in  the  act  of 
Congress  relating  to  naturalization  (q.v.) ,  passed 
in  July,  1868.  The  preamble  states  that  the 
right  of  expatriation  is  natural  and  inherent 
in  all  people,  and  indispensable  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 


suit of  happiness;  that,  recognizing  this  right, 
our  government  has  received  emigrants  from  all 
nations  and  given  them  citizenship  and  protec- 
tion; that  it  is  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
of  public  peace  that  the  claim  of  foreign  alle- 
giance as  to  such  adopted  citizens  should  be 
promptly  and  finally  disavowed;  and  therefore 
it  was  enacted  that  any  declaration,  opinion, 
order,  or  decision  of  any  officer  of  this  govern- 
ment which  denies,  impairs,  restricts,  or  ques- 
tions the  right  of  expatriation,  is  inconsistent 
with  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  govern- 
ment; that  all  naturalized  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  while  in  foreign  States,  are  entitled  to, 
and  shall  receive  from  this  government,  the  same 
protection  of  person  and  property  that  is  accorded 
to  native-born  citizens  in  like  circumstances.  This 
broad  declaration  of  rights  and  duties  was  fol- 
lowed in  May,  1870,  by  the  British  Parliament 
in  an  act  revising  all  British  laws  on  alienage, 
expatriation,  and  naturalization  —  the  govern- 
ment for  the  first  time  recognizing  the  right  of 
subjects  to  renounce  allegiance  to  the  crown. 

Allegiance  of  the  population  of  a  State  or 
district  is  often  transferred  en  masse,  as  an  inci- 
dent of  territorial  conquest  or  as  the  result  of 
the  cession  of  territory,  as  in  the  successive 
purchases  of  Louisiana  from  France,  of  Florida 
and  the  Philippine  Islands  from  Spain,  and  of 
Alaska  from  Russia,  as  well  as  in  the  enforced 
cession  to  the  United  States  of  Texas  and  Porto 
Rico,  and  to  GSermany  of  Alsace-Lorraine  as 
the  result  of  successful  war.  The  right  of  a 
State  to  claim  the  allegiance  of  the  inhabitants 
of  territory  so  acquired  is  undoubted,  and  it  is 
only  as  a  humane  concession  to  the  sentiment  of 
loyalty  of  such  a  population  that  the  right  to 
choose  between  the  old  and  the  new  allegiance  is 
sometimes  _  reserved  by  the  treaty  of  cession. 
This  permission  has,  in  modern  times,  usually 
been  granted,  the  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  terri- 
tory being  permitted  to  retain  their  nationality 
by  withdrawing  within  a  specified  period  from 
the  ceded  district. 

In  military  usage,  allegiance  is  the  oath  de- 
manded of  officers  and  men  to  the  sovereign  or 
president,  as  supreme  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army._  In  the  German  Empire,  the  troops  of 
Bavaria  do  not  reco^ize  the  absolute  control  of 
the  King  of  Prussia,  except  in  time  of  war, 
when  the  full  oath  of  allegiance  and  implicit 
obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  German  Emperor 
is  taken.  Consult:  Blackstone,  Commentaries 
on  the  Laws  of  England,  Book  I.,  ch.  x. ;  Pollock 
and  Maitland,  History  of  English  Law  (second 
edition,  Boston,  1899),  Volume  I.,  pages  296-307, 
458-467,  Volume  II.,  pages  502-511;  Salmond, 
"Citizenship  and  Allegiance,"  in  Law  Quarterly 
Review,  Volume  XVIII.,  numbers  67,  69 (London, 
July,  1901,  and  January,  1902)  ;  Kent,  Commen- 
taries on  American  Law,  Volume  11.,  section  xxv. 
See  also  Citizen  ;  Subject. 

AI/LX:GK>R7  (Gk-alXtiyopia,  aVUgoria,  speak- 
ing otherwise,  allegory,  from  dXAof,  alios,  other  -f 
ayopcieiv,  agoreuein,  to  speak).  The  allegory  as 
a  literary  manner  is  a  narrative  in  which  the 
incidents  and  the  characters  really  refer  to  a 
complete  and  logical  scheme  of  underlying 
thought.  To  be  successful,  the  narrative  must 
be  not  only  interesting  for  itself,  but  also  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  veiled  course  of 
abstract  reasoning.  Such  is  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  where,  under  the  guise  of  a  journey 
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from  the  City  of  Destruction  to  the  Celestial 
City,  are  portrayed  the  spiritual  conflicts  and 
the  ultimate  victory  of  the  faithful  Christian. 
Allegory,  like  other  kindred  figurative  ways  of 
speech,  such  as  metaphor  and  personification, 
appears  in  all  literatures.  The  Eastern  people 
from  the  earliest  tiroes  have  been  fond  of  it. 
Witness  the  beast  fables  which  pass  under  the 
name  of  Pilpay,  where  moral  observations  are 
enforced  by  tales  about  animals;  also  the  com- 
>parison  of  Israel  to  a  vine  in  the  eightieth 
Psalm.  Though  the  Greeks  had  the  allegorical 
habit  earlier,  the  first  definite  mention  of  an 
allegory  among  them  occurs  in  Plato's  Phcedrus. 
In  this  dialogue,  Socrates  remarks  on  the  ten- 
dency toward  the  rationalistic  explanation  of 
myths.  This  and  other  dialogues  of  Plato  con- 
tain very  beautiful  allegories,  among  which  may 
be  cited  the  comparison  of  the  soul  to  a  char- 
ioteer drawn  by  two  horses,  one  white  and  the 
other  black.  For  Latin  literature  may  be  men- 
tioned the  story  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  which, 
though  Greek  in  origin,  survives  only  in  the 
(tulden  Ass  of  Apulcius,  Vergil's  well-known 
description  of  Fame  in  the  fourth  book  of  the 
.Eneid,  and  Ovid's  splendid  picture  of  the  abode 
of  that  goddess  in  the  twelfth  book  of  the  Meta- 
morphoses. To  a  later  time  belongs  BoSthius's 
De  Consolatione  Philosophioe  (sixth  century 
A.D. ),  which  was  one  of  the  widest  read  books  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  Tlie  most  flourishing  period  for 
the  allegory  in  Western  Europe  was  from  1300 
to  1600.  In  the  long  list  of  works  are  Dante's 
Divine  Comedy,  The  Romance  of  the  Rose.  Lang- 
Innd's  Piers  Plowman,  Chaucer's  House  of  Fame, 
the  writings  of  a  whole  school  of  Scotch  poets, 
Hawes's  Pastime  of  Pleasure,  Barclay's  Bhip  of 
Fools,  and  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene.  Set  allegory 
has  now  gone  out  of  fashion,  but  we  have  in  its 
place  a  vaguer  symbolism,  as  in  Tennyson's 
Idylls  of  the  King. 

The  form  of  allegory  thus  deflned  and  illus- 
trated is  often  called  moral  or  spiritual,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  historical  allegory;  i.e., 
the  representation  of  historical  characters  under 
fictitious  names.  Thus  Lucifera  in  the  Faerie 
Queene  stands  not  only  for  pride,  but  also  for 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  The  historical  allegory 
became  in  the  seventeenth  century  a  favorite 
device  of  romancers,  who  described  contemporary 
events  in  the  terms  of  recent  history.  Of  this 
style,  an  admirable  example  is  Madame  de  Lafa- 
yette's  Princcsse  de  CUves.  Moreover,  allegory 
is  not  confined  to  literature;  it  appears  equally 
in  painting,  and  sometimes  in  sculpture. 

A1J.E0OBICAL  Interpretation.  "That  kind  of 
interpretation  whereby  the  literal  meaninj^  of  a 
passage  or  work  is  set  aside  for  a  more  spiritual 
and  profound  import.  St.  Paul  allegorizes 
when  he  interprets  the  history  of  the  free-born 
Isaac  and  the  slave-born  Ishmael  (Qalatians 
iv  :24).  At  Alexandria,  where  met  the  Greek 
and  the  Jew,  allegorical  intrepretation  of  the 
Old  Testament  was  practiced  as  a  critical  method. 
Philo  Judteus  (B.C.,  20),  for  example,  applied 
the  principles  of  Plato's  philosophy  to  Hebrew 
theology.  He  was  followed  by  many  Christian 
theologians,  the  most  famous  of  whom  were 
Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Origen.  The  latter 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  "the  Scriptures  are  of 
little  use  to  those  who  understand  them  as  they 
are  written."  As  a  specimen  of  his  procedure 
may  be  taken  his  interpretation  of  the  Mosaic 
account  of  the  Garden  of  F<den.    According  to 


him.  Paradise  symbolized  a  high  primeval  spir- 
ituality; the  Fall  consisted  in  the  loss  of  this 
state  through  spiritual  and  not  material  tempta- 
tion; and  the  expulsion  from  the  Garden  lay  in 
the  soul's  being  driven  out  of  its  region  of  orig- 
inal purity.  This  allegorical  method  also  gained 
foothold  among  the  critics  of  Greek  literature. 
Porphyry  (d.  c.  30.5),  for  example,  explained  the 
grotto  of  the  nymphs  in  Homer's  Odyssey  (Book 
XII  I. )  as  an  allegory  of  the  world.  For  a  succinct 
account  of  the  progress  of  allegory  with  special 
reference  to  English  literature,  consult  W.  J. 
Courthope,  A  History  of  English  Poetry  (Lon- 
don, 1895). 

ALLEQBI,  kl-Wgri,  Antonio.    See  Cobeeo- 

610. 

ALLEQBI,  Gbegobio  (1584-1652).  An  Ital- 
ian composer.  He  was  bom  in  Rome,  probably 
of  the  Correggio  family.  He  studied  under  Nan- 
ini,  and  was  a  friend  of  Palestrina.  Appointed 
to  the  choir  of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  Rome,  by  Ur- 
ban VIII.,  he  retained  the  position  until  his 
death.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  composers  for 
stringed  instruments.  His  most  celebrated  work, 
however,  is  the  Miserere,  for  two  choirs  (of 
four  and  five  parts),  still  annually  rendered  in 
the  Sistine  Chapel  on  Good  Friday.  Mozart,  at 
the  age  of  fourteen,  performed  the  wonderful 
feat  of  writing  the  entire  work  from  memory 
after  having  heard  it  but  twice.  Allegri  is  re- 
garded as  a  link  between  the  Roman  and  Nea- 
politan periods  of  Italian  music. 

ALLEQEO,  41-la'grA  (It.,  from  Lat.  alacer, 
alacritouB,  lively).  One  of  the  five  principal 
tempos  (q.v.)  in  music,  implying  that  the  piece 
is  to  be  performed  in  a  quick  or  lively  style. 
Allegro,  like  all  the  other  degrees  of  movement, 
is  often  modified  by  other  terms,  such  as  Allegro 
non  tanto.  Allegro  ma  non  troppo.  Allegro  mod' 
erato,  maestoso,  giusto,  oommodo,  vivace,  assai, 
di  molto,  con  brio,  etc.  As  a  substantive,  Alle- 
gro is  used  as  the  name  of  a  whole  piece  of 
music,  or  a  movement  of  a  symphony,  sonata,  or 
quartet.  Allegretto,  a  diminutive  of  Allegro, 
somewhat  slower  than  the  latter  and  faster  than 
Andante. 

ALLEIKE,  ftllen,  Joseph  (1634-68).  An 
English  nonconformist  divine,  author  of  An 
Alarm  to  the  Unconverted.  He  was  born  at 
Devizes,  86  miles  west  of  London,  was  educated 
in  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  and  became  a 
tutor  there  (1653).  He  was  offered  a  political 
place,  which  he  declined,  but  gladly  took  the 
office  of  assistant  to  George  Newton,  rector  of 
the  church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  Taunton 
(1654).  About  this  time  he  married  Theodosia, 
daughter  of  Richard  Alleine.  He  was  not  only 
constant  in  religious  work,  but  deeply  learned  in 
various  sciences,  and  on  intimate  terms  with  the 
patriarchs  of  the  Royal  Society.  When  the  perse- 
cution of  nonconformists  came,  he  and  his  senior 
pastor  were  ejected,  and  Alleine  became  an 
itinerant  preacher  of  the  Gospel  wherever  he 
could  find  opportunity.  For  this  he  was  im- 
prisoned, but  released  in  May,  1664 ;  yet  in  spite 
of  the  Conventicle  Act  or  Five-mile  Act,  he  pur- 
sued his  work,  and  was  again  imprisoned.  Hi« 
later  years  were  full  of  persecution  and  suffer- 
ing. No  Puritan  nonconformist  name  is  more 
affectionately  cherished  than  his.  He  died  at 
Taunton,  November  17,  1668.  For  his  life,  con- 
sult Stanford  (London,  1861). 
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AI/LEIHE,  or  AIXEIK,  Richard  (1611- 
81).  An  English  writer  and  theologian,  author 
of  VindioUB  tietatis,  or  A  Vindicution  of  Uodli- 
net*  (London,  1663).  He  was  born  at  Diteheat, 
Somersetshire,  educated  at  Oxford;  became  as- 
sistant in  the  ministry  to  his  father,  Richard 
Alleine,  and  was  noted  for  his  eloquence.  He 
declared  for  the  Puritans,  but  continued  for 
twenty  years  (l«41-«2)  rector  of  Bateombe  in 
Somerset.  On  the  passage  of  the  act  of  uni- 
formity he  .rent  with  the  ejected,  and,  after  the 
five-mile  act,  preached  where  he  could  find 
occasion.  His  Vindication  of  Oodlinesa  was  re- 
fused license, and  Roger  Norton,  the  King's  print- 
er, caused  a  large  part  of  the  first  edition  to 
be  seized  and  sent  to  the  royal  kitchen  for  kin- 
dling; but,  on  reading  it,  he  brought  back  the 
sheets  and  sold  the  work  from  his  own  shop,  for 
which  he  had  to  beg  pardon  on  his  knees  at  the 
council  table.  Alleine  died  at  Frome  Selwood, 
December   22,    1681. 

AUiEMAUTE,   ill-man'.    An  old    name  for 

Germany  (cf.  Fr.  AUemagne).  Sec  Aixuakki. 
ALLEICANDK,  fin«-niADd'  (Fr.,  feminine  of 
allemand,  German).  A  French  dance,  said  to 
have  been  invented  in  the  tune  of  Louis  XIV., 
which  again  became  popular  at  the  Parisian 
theatres  during  the  reign  of  Kapoleon  I. 
It  has  a  slow  waltz  kind  of  tempo,  and  consists 
of  three  steps  (pcM  marchia)  made  in  a  sliding 
manner,  backward  and  forward,  but  seldom 
waltzing  or  turning  round.  The  whole  charm 
of  the  dance  lies  in  the  graceful  manner  of  en- 
twining and  detaching  the  arms  in  the  different 
steps.  In  England  it  was  called  Almain,  and  is 
mentioned  in  Ben  Jonson's  play.  The  Devil  it  an 
As*,  acted  in  1610,  which  proves  it  of  earlier 
origin.  The  name  has  also  reference  to  a  Ger- 
man dance  of  Swabia,  of  which  Beethoven's 
twelve  Deutsche  Titnxe  for  orchestra  are  s])eci- 
mens.  The  Allemande  is  also  the  name  of  a 
movement  in  the  Suite  (q.v.),  having  no  rela- 
tion to  the  dance  of  tlie  same  name.  It  usually 
consists  of  a  figurative  melody  which  has  a 
simple   accompaniment. 

ALIiEHAN'KI.     See  Alemanni. 

AI/IiEV.  Alexander  Viets  Griswold,  D.D. 
(1841 — ).  A  Protestant  Episcopal  theologian, 
born  at  Otis,  Mass.  He  graduated  at  Kenyon 
College  in  1862,  and  at  Andover  Theological  Sem- 
inary in  1865.  In  1867  he  became  professor  of 
church  history  in  the  Episcopal  Theological 
School  at  Cambridge.  Mass.  Hi.s  publications 
include  Continuity  of  Christian  Thought  (Bos- 
ton, 1884.  eleventh  edition,  1895),  Life  of  Jona- 
than Edwards  (1889),  Religious  Progress 
(1894),  Christian  Institutions  (New  YorK, 
(1897),  Life  and  Letters  of  Phillips  Brooks 
(1901,  two  volumes). 

AIjIiEIT,  Arabella.  A  character  in  Dick- 
ens's Pickicick  Papers.  She  becomes  Mrs.  Nathan- 
iel Winkle. 

ALLES,  Charles  Grant  BLAntriKTins  (1848- 
99).  An  English  author,  better  known  as 
Grant  Allen.  He  was  born  in  Kingston,  Canada, 
of  Irish  descent,  and  was  educated  at  Merton 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  in  1871. 
He  then  8i)ent  a  few  years  as  principal  of  a 
colonial  college  in  Jamaica.  He  is  best  known 
by  his  popular  scientific  works,  his  expositions 
of  the  theory  of  evolution  being  particularly 
clear  and  readable.     He  spent  most  of  his  life 


in  London,  where  he  died.  Among  his  scientific 
books  the  following  may  be  mentioned:  Phjfsio- 
logical  Jisthetics  (1877),  probably  his  best 
work;  The  Color  8en*e  (1879),  The  Evolutionist 
at  Large  (1881),  Vignettes  from  Nature 
(1881),  Co/til  Cloift's  Calendar  (1883),  Flmoers 
and  their  Pedigrees  (1884),  The  Htory  of  the 
Plants  (1896),  and  Evolution  of  the  Idea  of  God 
(1897).  He  also  wrote  a  life  of  Charles  Dar- 
win (1886),  and  a  number  of  novels,  among 
them:  Philistia  (1884),  The  Devil's  Die 
(1888),  The  Woman  Who  Did  (1895),  A 
Bride  from  the  Desert  (1896).  Historical 
studies  also  attracted  him,  Mtd  he  pub- 
lished Anglo-Saxon  Britain  (1881),  and  a  series 
of  historical  guide  books  to  Paris,  Florence,  and 
Belgium. 

ALLEN,  Charles  Herbert  (1848 — ).  An 
American  politician.  He  was  born  at  Lowell, 
Mass.,  graduated  in  1869  at  Amherst  College, 
and  for  a  time  was  in  the  lumber  industry  at 
Lowell.  In  1881-82  he  served  in  the  Lower  House 
of  the  Massachusetts  State  Legislature,  and  in 
1883  in  the  State  Senate.  He  was  subsequently 
elected  to  the  Forty-ninth  and  Fiftieth  (1885-89) 
Congresses.  In  1898  he  succeeded  Theodore 
Roosevelt  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
and  in  1900-2  was  the  first  civil  governor  of 
Puerto  Rico.  In  1902  he  retired  from  public 
life  and  became  associated  with  banking  and 
insurance  interests  in  New  York  City. 

ALLEN,  David  Olitxx  (1800-63).  An  Amer- 
ican missionary,  born  at  Barre,  Mass.  He  grad- 
uated in  1823  at  Amherst  College,  studied  at  An- 
dover Theological  Seminary,  and  in  1827  went 
to  Bombay  as  a  missionary.  He  traveled  widely 
in  western  India,  established  schools,  directed 
a  neit'  translation  of  the  Bible  into  Mahratta, 
and  in  1853  returned,  much  broken  in  health,  to 
America.  His  History  of  India  was  published 
at  Boston  in  1866. 

ALLEN,  Ebenezer  (1743-1806).  An  Ameri- 
can soldier.  He  was  bom  in  Northampton, 
Mass.,  and  removed  to  Vermont  in  1771.  He 
became  a  lieutenant  in  a  company  of  Green 
Mountain  Boys,  and  during  the  Revolution 
scn'ed  first  as  captain  in  and  then  as  major  of 
a  battalion  of  New  Hampshire  rangers.  He  was 
conspicuous  for  gallantry  at  the  battle  of  Ben- 
nington, and  in  September,  1777,  forced  the  evac- 
uation of  Ticonderoga  by  his  capture  of  Mount  De- 
fiance. 

ALLEN,  Edward  Patrick  (1853—).  A 
Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  appointed 
in  1897.  He  was  bom  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  and 
after  completing  a  theological  course  at  Mount 
St.  Mary's  College,  Emmitsburg,  Md.,  was  or- 
dained a  priest  in  1881.  Afterward  he  held 
a  professorship  at  Mount  St.  Mary's,  and  was 
its  president  from  1884  until  he  was  consecrated 
bishop  by  Cardinal  Gibbons.  During  his  admin- 
istration he  relieved  the  college  of  its  heavy 
indebtedness,  increased  its  equipment,  and  en- 
larged its  faculty. 

ALLEN,  ELI6HA  HtrjTT  ( 1804-83 ) .  An  Amer- 
ican politician  and  Hawaiian  justice,  bom  at 
New  Salem,  Mass.  He  graduated  at  Williams 
College,  was  called  to  the  Massachusetts  bar,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature  of  Maine 
from  1836  to  1841;  and  in  1846.  In  1849  he 
was  elected  to  the  Massachusetts  Legislature, 
and  from  1852  to  1866  was  United  States  consul 
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at  Honolulu,  Hawaii.  In  1857-70  he  was  Chan- 
cellor and  Chief  Justice  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
and  from  that  time  was  Minister  of  the  Hawai- 
ian Islands  to  the  United  States. 

AIiLEV,  Elizabeth  Akebs  (1832 — ).  An 
American  author,  bom  at  Strong,  Me.  Her 
verses,  entitled  "Rock  Me  to  Sleep,  Mother," 
became  widely  known,  and  were  frequently  set 
to  music.  Mrs.  Allen  began  to  write  imder  the  pen- 
name  Florence  Percy.  Among  her  works,  which 
include  both  prose  and  poetry,  are  Poems  (1866- 
8-9 ) ;  Queen  Catharine's  Rose  ( 1885)  ;  The  Silver 
Bridge  (1885);  Two  8aints  (1888);  The  Proud 
Lady  of  Staroren  ( 1897 ) ;  The  Ballad  of  the 
Bronw    (1001),  and   The  Vunaet   Bong    (1903). 

ALIXB,  Ethan  (1737-89).  An  American 
soldier.  He  was  born  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  and 
about  1769  removed  to  Vermont,  settling  first 
at  Benning^n,  where  he  became  conspicuous  in 
the  contest  between  New  Hampshire  and  New 
York  for  jurisdiction  over  the  "New  Hampshire 
Grants,"  now  Vermont.  He  represented  his  fel- 
low 8«ttlers  in  a  suit  at  Albany  in  1771,  but  their 
claims  being  disregarded,  he  organized  a  force  of 
Green  Mountain  Boys  for  the  eviction  of  New 
York  settlers.  CJovernor  Tryon,  of  New  York, 
thereupon  declared  him  an  outlaw,  and  offered 
£150  for  his  arrest.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Rev- 
olution, Allen  and  his  associates  offered  their 
services  to  the  patriot  party,  and  organized  an 
4<xpedition  against  Ticonderoga  (q.v.).  On  the 
i.iorning  of  May  10,  1775,  he  surprised  the  gar- 
rison and  forced  its  commander  to  surrender  "in 
the  name  of  the  great  Jehovah  and  the  Contin- 
ental Congress."  Allen  soon  afterward  joined 
General  Sdiuyler's  army,  was  employed  in  secret 
missions  to  Canada,  and  rendered  valuable  aid 
in  Montgomery's  expedition.  He  was  taken 
prisoner,  September  26,  1776,  near  Montreal, 
and  was  sent  to  England.  Some  months  later  he 
was  sent  back  to  thi!«  country  and  was  kept  as  a 
prisoner  in  Halifax  and  New  York  until  May 
3,  1778,  when  he  was  exchanged.  After  his  re- 
lease, he  returned  to  Vermont,  was  put  in  com- 
mand of  the  militia,  and  soon  afterward 
became  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Contin- 
ental army;  though  he  devoted  his  attention 
chiefly  to  the  old  territorial  dispute,  and,  inci- 
dentally, carried  on  a  correspondence  with  the 
«nemy,  upon  which  a  charge  of  treason  was  sub- 
sequently based.  No  satisfactory  explanation 
has  ever  been  given  of  his  conduct,  but  the  charge 
of  treason  is  at  least  not  fully  substantiated. 
He  moved  to  Burlington  in  1787,  and  died  there 
two  years  later.  Though  a  blusterer,  he  was  as 
full  of  action  as  he  was  of  talk,  and  had  very 
grea,t  ability  as  a  leader  both  in  politics  and  in 
war.  He  wrote  a  Narrative  of  Colonel  Ethan 
Allen's  Captivity  (1779),  which  went  into 
numerous  editions;  a  Vindication  of  the  Opposi- 
tion of  Vermont  to  the  Oovemment  of  Neu>  York 

(1779),  and  Reason  the  Only  Oracle  of  Man,  or 
A  Compendious  System  of  Xatural  Religion. 
Consult  Henry  Hall,  Ethan  Allen    (New  York, 

1892). 

ALLXK,  Frbdehio  de  Forbst  (1844-97). 
An  American  clas.sical  scholar.  He  was  bom 
at  Oberlin,  Ohio,  and  graduated  at  Oberlin 
College  in  1863.  He  was  at  Leipzig  in  1868-70, 
and  took  his  Ph.D.  with  his  thesis  De  Dialecto 
Locrenaium,  which  is  still  an  important  mono- 
graph. In  1885-86  he  was  director  of  the  Ameri- 
can School  of  Classical  Sttidies  at  Athens.    In  ad- 


dition to  numerous  articles  in  classical  journals 
he  published  an  edition  of  the  Medea  of  Euripides 
(1876)  ;  Remnants  of  Early  Latin  (1880)  ;  a  re- 
vision of  Hadley's  Greek  Grammar  (1884),  and 
t}reek  Versification  in  Inscriptions  (1888). 

AIiLEV,  Fbed  Hovet  (1845—).  An  Ameri- 
can Congregational  clergyman  and  author.  Bom 
at  Lyme,  N.  H.  He  graduated  at  the  Hartford 
Theological  Seminary,  studied  at  Boston  Univer- 
sity ami  the  Universities  of  Berlin,  Vienna,  and 
Paris,  and  held  pastorates  in  Boston,  Wollaston, 
Abington,  and  Rockland.  He  founded  and  for 
some  time  edited  the  Lawrence  (Mass.)  Eagle, 
but  is  best  known  as  the  inventor  of  the  first 
pliotogravure  plates  for  art  reproduction  made 
in  America.  His  writings  include  Masterpieces 
of  Modem  German  Art  (1884),  Recent  German 
Art  (1885), and  Grand  Modem  Paintings  {ISSS). 

AXiIiEK,  Grant.  See  Allen,  Charles  Grant 
Blairfindie. 

AIXEN,  Harrison  (1841-97).  An  American 
physician  and  anatomist.  He  was  bom  in  Phil- 
adelphia, and  graduated  in  medicine  at  the 
University  of  Penn^lvania  in  1861.  In  1862  he 
became  a  surgeon  in  the  United  States  army, 
and  served  until  the  conclusion  of  the  Civil  War. 
In  1865  he  was  made  professor  of  comparative 
anatomy  and  medical  zoOlogy  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  transferred  in  1878 
to  the  chair  of  physiology,  which  he  occupied 
until  1895.  Dr.  Allen  was  professor  of  anatomy 
and  surgery  at  the  Philadelphia  Dental  College, 
and  surgeon  to  the  Philadelphia  Hospital.  He 
was  president  of  the  American  Laryngological 
Society  in  1886  and  of  the  American  Anatomical 
Society  from  1891  to  1893.  In  addition  to  many 
papers  contributed  to  medical  journals,  he  was 
the  author  of  Outlines  of  Comparative  Anatomy 
and  Medical  Zoology  (1867),  Studies  in  the 
Facial  Region  (1874°),  An  Analysis  of  the  Life 
Form  in  Art  ( 1875) ,  and  System  of  Human  Anat- 
omy (1880). 

AIiLEIT,  Henrt  (1748-84).  An  American 
religious  enthusiast.  He  was  born  at  Newport, 
R.  1.,  but  afterward  settled  in  Nova  Scotia,  where 
he  taught  that  the  souls  of  all  men  are  emana- 
tions from  the  same  Spirit;  that  they  were 
present  with  our  first  parents  in  Eden;  that 
Adam  and  Eve  in  innocency  were  pure  spirits 
without  material  bodies;  that  there  will  be  no 
resurrection  of  the  body;  that  men  are  not  bound 
to  obey  the  ordinances  of  the  Gospel,  and  that 
the  Scriptures  are  not  to  be  interpreted  literally, 
but  in  a  spiritual  sense.  He  published  a  volume 
of  hymns  and  several  treatises  and  sermons. 
Though  he  made  many  converts  to  his  religious 
ideas,  the  Allenites  dwindled  after  his  death. 

ALLEN,  Henrt  Watkins  (1820-66).  An 
American  soldier  and  politician.  He  was  born 
in  Prince  Edward  Co.,  Va. ;  taught  school  and 
practiced  law.  In  1842  he  raised  a  company, 
and  served  in  the  Texan  war  against  Mexico. 
He  removed  to  Louisiana  in  1850,  and  was  subse- 
quently a  member  of  the  State  Legislature.  After 
studying  law  at  Harvard  and  traveling  in 
Europe,  he  entered  the  Confederate  service  in 
1861  as  lieutenant-colonel.  He  was  wounded  at 
Baton  Rouge  and  at  Shiloh,  became  a  brigadier- 
general  in  1864,  and  in  the  same  year  was  elected 
Governor  of  Louisiana,  in  which  capacity  he 
rendered  valuable  services  to  the  Confederate  gov- 
ernment. After  the  war  he  removed  to  the 
City  of  Mexico,  and  edited  the  Mewican  Times. 
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He  wrote  a  readable  book  entitled  Traieh  of  a 
Sugar  Planter. 

AI.I.EIT,  Horace  Newton  (1858 — ).  United 
States  minister  in  Korea.  He  was  born  in  Dela- 
ware, O.,  graduated  in  the  Ohio  Wealeyan  Uni- 
versity, studied  medicine,  and  went  as  medical 
missionary  (Presbyterian)  to  China.  In  1884, 
at  the  time  of  the  coup  d'itat  of  Kim  Ok  Kiun, 
he  was  at  Seoul,  Korea,  and  saved  the  life  of 
a  relative  of  Queen  Ming.  He  was  made  court 
physician,  and  established  a  hospital  under  gov- 
ernment control.  When  the  first  Korean  lega- 
tion went  to  Washington  in  1888,  he  acted  as 
interpreter  and  secretary.  Returning  to  Korea 
in  1890,  he  soon  became  noted  for  his  knowledge 
of  Korean  affairs,  and  in  1901  was  made  United 
States  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  Korean 
Empire.  Publications:  Korean  Tales  (1889); 
A  Chronological  Index  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
of  Korea  from  the  Beginning  of  the  Christian 
Era  to  the  20th  Century  (1900);  Supplement, 
( 1903 )  ;  Fact  and  Fancy  ( 1904 ) . 

AUiEN,  Horatio,  LL.D.  ( 1802-89 ) .  An  Amer- 
ican civil  engineer.  He  was  born  at  Schenectady, 
N.  T.,  graduated  in  1823  at  Columbia,  and  in 
1826  was  appointed  resident  engineer  of  the 
summit  level  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal. 
He  was  sent  to  England  in  1828  to  buy  locomo- 
tives for  the  canal  company's  projected  railway, 
and  in  1829,  at  Honesdale,  Pa.,  the  initial  point 
of  the  railway,  operated  the  "Stourbridge  Lion" 
in  the  first  trip  made  by  a  locomotive  on  this 
continent.  From  1829  to  1834  he  was  the  chief 
engineer  of  the  South  Carolina  Railway,  at  that 
time  the  longest  railway  in  the  world,  and  from 
1838  to  1842  was  principal  assistant  engineer 
of  the  Croton  aqueduct  for  Hupplying  water  to 
New  York  City.  He  was  at  various  times  chief 
engineer  and  president  of  the  Erie  Railway,  and 
consulting  engineer  for  the  Panama  Railway  and 
the  Brooklyn  Bridge.  In  1872  and  1873  he  was 
president  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers. He  was  the  inventor  of  the  so-called 
"swiveling  truck"  for  railway  cars. 

AT.T.1BW  Ira  (1751-1814).  One  of  the  found- 
ers of  Vermont.  He  was  born  in  Cornwall, 
Conn.,  and  in  1772  removed  to  Vermont,  where 
he  served  as  a  lieutenant  under  his  brother, 
Ethan,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  boundary 
dispute  between  New  York  and  New  Hampshire. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Vermont  Legislature 
(1776-77),  and  of  the  State  Constitutional  Con- 
vention (1778),  and  in  1780-81  was  a  commis- 
sioner to  Congress.  He  went  to  France  in  1795 
and  bought  20,000  muskets  and  24  cannon,  in- 
tending to  sell  them  to  Vermont;  but  he  was 
captured  at  sea,  and  taken  to  England  on  a 
charge  of  furnishing  arms  to  Irish  rebels.  He 
was  acquitted  after  a  lawsuit  that  lasted  eight 
years.  He  published  The  Natural  and  Political 
History  of  Vermont  (London,  1798),  and  State- 
ments Appended  to  the  Olive  Branch  (1807). 

AXLEN,  James  Lane  (1849—).  An  Amer- 
ican novelist,  born  in  I>exington,  Ky.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Transylvania  University  and  taught  first 
in  Kentucky  University,  and  afterward  at  Beth- 
any College.  West  Virginia,  but  after  1886  de- 
voted himself  entirely  to  literature,  publisliing 
successively  Flute  and  Violin  (1891),  The  Blue 
Vrass  Region,  and  Other  Sketches  (1892).  John 
Gray:  a  .Vote/  (1893),  The  Kentucky  Cardinal 
( 1894),  Aftermath  ( 1895),  A  Summer  in  Arcady 
(1896),  The  Choir  Invisible  (a  rewriting  of  John 


Gray,  1897).  The  Reign  of  Law  (1900),  and  Th« 
Mettle  of  the  Pasture  ( 1903 ) .  His  stories  deal 
mainly  with  life  and  nature  in  Kentucky,  and  are 
elaborate  in  stylistic  art.  His  short  stories,  such 
as  The  White  Cowl  and  Sister  Dolorosa,  were  the 
first,  and  are  among  the  best  fruits  of  his  genius. 
His  later  works,  however,  show  more  conscious 
artistic  elaboration. 

AIiLEIT,  Jebohe  (1830-94).  An  American 
educator.  He  was  born  at  Westminster  West, 
Vt.,  and  graduated  at  Amherst  College  in  1851. 
He  was  at  the  head  of  several  educational  in- 
stitutions in  the  West  from  1851  to  1885,  and 
professor  of  pedagogy  at  the  Universitv  of 
New  York  from  1887  to  1893.  To  his  ef- 
forts more  than  to  any  other  agency  was 
due  the  founding  of  the  New  York  School  of 
Pedagogy,  of  which  he  became  dean  in  1889. 
Professor  Allen's  publications  include  a  Hand- 
book of  Experimental  Chemistry,  Methods  for 
Teachers  in  Qrammar,  Mind  Studies  for  Young 
Teachers,  and  Temperament  in  Education. 

ALLEN,  Joel  Asaph  (1838 — ).  An  Ameri- 
can naturalist.  He  was  born  at  Springfield, 
Mass.,  July  19,  1838.  Between  1865  and  1869, 
and  again  in  1873,  he  took  part  in  various  scien- 
tific expeditions  to  Brazil  and  Florida,  and  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  gathering  material  and_  con- 
tributing studies  of  it  to  scientific  periodicals, 
especially  the  Proceedings  of  the  Boston  Society 
of  Natural  History.  In  1870  he  became  an  as-, 
sistant  in  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology 
at  Harvard  University,  and  later  its  curator  of 
birds  and  mammals.  In  1886  he  was  appointed 
to  a  similar  office  in  the  American  Aluseum  of 
Natural  History  in  New  York.  He  was  one  of 
the  founders  and  early  presidents  of  the  Ameri- 
can Ornithologists'  Union  and  the  editor  of  its 
quarterly  publication.  The  Auk,  and  one  of  the 
early  members  of  the  National  Academy.  Dr. 
Allen  has  won  rank  as  one  of  the  foremost  sys- 
temists  of  American  mammals  and  birds,  in 
which  work  he  has  made  minute  subdivisions; 
and  has  made  fruitful  researches  into  the  prin- 
ciples of  geographical  distribution,  and  those 
governing  climatic  and  seasonal  variation  in 
color,  size,  and  other  details.  In  addition  to  a 
great  number  of  scientific  papers,  he  is  author 
of  The  American  Bisons  (Cambridge,  1876)  : 
Monographs  of  Xorth  American  Rodentia  (with 
E.  Coues)  (Washington,  1877) ;  and  History  of 
North  American  Pinnipedia  (Washington,  1880). 

AXLEN,  Joseph  Henby  (1820-98).  A  Uni- 
tarian scholar.  He  was  bom  at  Northborough, 
Mass.,  August  21,  1820;  graduated  at  Harvard 
College,  1840,  and  at  the  Divinity  School  in 
1843.  He  was  pastor  at  different  places;  editor 
of  The  Christian  Examiner,  1857-69;  lecturer 
upon  ecclesiastical  history  in  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, 1878-82;  joint  editor  (with  J.  B.  Greenough) 
of  a  series  of  classical  text-books;  author  of 
Hebrew  Men  and  Times  [to  the  Christian  era] 
(Boston,  1861)  ;  Christian  History  in  its  Three 
Great  Periods.  (1)  Earlv  Christianity,  (2) 
The  Middle  Age,  (3)  Modern  Phases  (1882- 
83,  3  volumes)  ;  Our  Liberal  Movement  in 
Theology,  Chiefly  as  Shown  in  Recollections  of 
the  History  of  Vnitarianism  in  New  England 
(1882),  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Unitarian 
itovemrnt  since  the  Reformation  (New  York. 
1894).  His  works  show  independent  study  and 
acquaintance  with  the  sources,  and  his  denom- 
inational histories  rest  upon  personal  acquain- 
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tance  with  the  leaders.  He  died  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  March  29,  1898. 

ALLEN;  Kakl  Febdinand  (1811-71).  A 
Danish  historian,  born  at  Copenhagen.  He 
studied  at  the  university  there,  and  in  1845  to 
1848  made  examinations  of  various  European 
archives.  He  was  appointed  an  instructor  and 
titular  professor  at  Copenhagen  in  1851,  and 
professor  of  history  and  northern  archeology  in 
1862.  His  principal  work  is  his  De  Tre  Nordiske 
Rigers  HUtone,  lk9115S6  (The  History  of  the 
Three  Northern  Kingdoms,  1497-1536,  5  vol- 
umes, 1864-72),  one  of  tlie  most  important 
contributions  to  the  history  of  northern  EJurope. 

ALLEN,  RAI.PH  (1694-1764).  An  English 
philanthropist.  He  was  known  for  his  numer- 
ous benefactions,  and  as  a  friend  of  Fielding 
(who  represents  him  as  Squire  AUworthy  in  Tom 
Jones),  of  Pitt,  and  of  Pope,  who  in  the  epilogue 
to  the  Batireg  of  Horace,  says  of  him : 

"  Let  hamble  Allen,  with  an  awkward  shame. 
Do  good  by  atealth,  and  blush  to  find  it  fame." 

ALLEN,  Richard  (1760-1831).  A  colored 
Methodist  preacher.  He  was  bom  in  slavery, 
but  bought  his  freedom,  and  afterward  acquired 
considerable  wealth.  He  became  a  local  Metho- 
dist preacher  in  1782,  and  organized  the  first 
church  for  colored  people  in  the  United  States, 
in  Philadelphia,  in  1793.  He  was  the  first  col- 
ored minister  ordained  by  Bishop  Asbury,  a 
deacon  (1799),  and  was  elected  a  bishop  of  the 
African  Alethodist  Episcopal  Church  on  its  for- 
mation in  1816.     He  died  in  Philadelphia. 

ALLEN,  RoBEBT  (1815-86).  An  American 
soldier.  He  was  born  in  Ohio,  graduated  at 
West  Point  in  1836,  served  with  distinction  in 
the  second  Seminole  War  and  in  the  Mexican 
War,  and  was  subsequently  chief  quartermaster 
of  the  Pacific  division  until  1861,  when  he  be- 
came quartermaster  of  the  Department  of  Mis- 
souri. In  this  capacity,  and  afterward  (1863- 
66),  as  chief  quartermaster  of  the  Missouri  Val- 
■  ley,  he  rendered  valuable  services  to  the  Federal 
armies  in  the  West,  and  by  successive  promotions 
became  brevet  major-general  in  1865.  After  the 
war  he  was  again  chief  quartermaster  of  the 
Pacific  division,  until  retired  in  1878. 

ALLEN,  Thomas  (1849 — ).  An  American 
landscape  and  animal  painter.  He  was  born  at 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  studied  at  the  DUsseldorf  Acad- 
emy, and  has  his  studio  in  Boston.  He  became 
a  member  of  the  Society  of  American  Artists 
( 1880) ,  and  an  associate  member  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Design  (1884),  and  was  one  of  the 
international  board  of  judges  at  Chicago  in 
1803.  His  most  successful  works  are  chiefly 
landscape  and  animal  subjects,  and  include  "O'er 
All  the  Hilltops  is  Rest,"  "Maplehurst  at  Noon," 
and  "Toilers  of  the  Plain." 

ALLEN,  Viola  (1867 — ).  An  American  ac- 
tress who  in  1898  made  a  wide  reputation  as 
Olory  Quayle  in  Hall  Caine's  dramatized 
novel,  The  ('hristiaji,  in  which  she  starred  with 
great  popular  success.  She  is  the  daughter  of  an 
actor,  C.  Leslie  .\llen,  and  appealed  on  the  stajje 
when  fifteen  years  old,  in  Esmeralda,  at  the  Mad- 
ison Square  Theatre,  New  York  (1882).  Later 
she  played  in  the  company  of  John  McCullough 
and  with  Tommaso  Salvini,  Lawrence  Barrett, 
Joseph  Jefferson,  and  W.  J.  Florence.  In  18U3, 
she  was  at  the  Empire  Theatre,  New  York,  where 
she  remained  four  years.    Among  the  pieces  in 


which  she  there  appeared  were  The  Masquerad- 
crs  and  Under  the  Rrd  Robe.  After  her  seasons 
in  The  Christian,  she  starred  with  In  the 
Palace  of  the  King  (1900),  by  F.  Marion  Craw- 
ford and  Lorimer  Stoddard.  Consult:  L.  C. 
Strang,  Famous  Actresses  of  the  Day  in  Amer- 
ica (Boston,  1899)  ;  J.  B.  Clapp  and  E.  F.  Ed- 
gett.  Players  of  the  Present  (New  York,  1809). 

ALLEN,  William  (1532-04).  An  English 
cardinal.  Born  at  Rossall,  he  studied  in  Oriel 
College,  Oxford,  and  became  principal  of  St. 
Mary's  Hall  in  1566.  He  opposed  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  after  Elizabeth's  accession  he  went  to 
Louvain  (1561).  He  returned  to  England 
(1562),  but  his  proselytizing  zeal  made  another 
flight  necessary,  and  he  went  to  Holland  (1565), 
and  never  revisited  England.  He  was  ordained 
priest  at  Mechlin,  was  more  prominent  in  or- 
ganizing in  the  University  of  Douai  (1568) 
a  college  for  English  Roman  Catholics,  whence 
he  sent  Jesuit  priests  to  his  native  land,  the  aim 
of  his  life  being  to  restore  Papal  supremacy  in 
England.  In  1570  he  became  regius  professor 
of  divinity,  in  1587  a  cardinal,  in  1589  he  was 
offered  the  archbishopric  of  Malines,  but  de- 
clined the  honor.  He  died  at  Rome,  October  16, 
1504.  ('onsult  his  Letters  and  Memorials,  with 
introduction  by  T.  P.  Knox  (London,  1882). 
He  made  vigorous  efforts  to  check  the  progress  of 
the  Protestant  Reformation  in  England  and  en- 
gaged in  polemical  writing.  Several  violent  libels 
of  the  time  are  attributed  to  his  pen,  but  his  au- 
thorship of  these  has  been  disputed.  Among  the 
Jesuit  priests  he  sent  to  England  was  the  cele- 
brated Father  Campion,  put  to  death  by  Eliza- 
beth. He  published  ten  volumes,  among  them 
Certain  Brief  Reasons  Concerning  Catholic  Faith 
(1564),  and  aided  in  revising  the  English  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  known  as  the  Douai  Bible. 

ALLEN,  William  (1770-1843).  An  English 
philanthropist.  He  was  lecturer  on  chemistry  in 
Guy's  Hospital,  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Pharmaceutical  So- 
ciety. Jointly  with  Samuel  Pepys,  he  established 
the  chemical  composition  of  carbonic  acid.  He 
belonged  to  Sir  Humphry  Davy's  circle  of 
friends,  and  at  his  request  he  lectured  on  physics 
at  the  Royal  Institution.  He  was  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  bore  an 
active  part  in  the  philanthropic  movements  of 
his  time.  Wilberforoe  and  Clarkson  were  his  in- 
timate friends,  and  he  shared  in  the  anti-slavery 
agitation.  He  was  an  active  supporter  of  Lan- 
caster and  Bell  in  their  educational  movement, 
championing  their  side  of  the  controversy  in  his 
journal.  The  Philanthropist :  and  he  was  associ- 
ated with  Robert  Owen  in  his  schemes  for  social 
improvement.  He  also  founded  industrial  schools, 
and  advocated  the  abolition  of  capital  punish- 
ment. He  contributed  papers  to  the  Philosophi- 
cal Transactions.  Consult  Life  of  William  .4J- 
len,  icith  Selections  from  His  Correspondence  (2 
volumes,  1847). 

ALLEN,  William  (1784-1868).  An  Amer- 
ican educator  and  author.  He  was  born  at 
Pittsfield,  Mass.;  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1802, 
and  after  a  few  years  spent  in  pastoral  work  be- 
came assistant  librarian  at  Harvard.  There  he 
prepared  his  .Inierican  Biographical  and  Histor- 
ical Dictionary  (1809),  the  first  work  of  general 
biography  published  in  the  United  States.  The 
third  edition  (1857)  has  notices  of  nearly  7000 
.Americans,  while  the  first  has  only  700.    In  1810, 
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he  became  his  father's  successor  in  the  pulpit  in 
PittsflekL  In  1817  he  was  elected  president  of 
Dartmouth  College,  and  from  1820  to  1830  he 
was  president  of  Bowdoin  College.  Allen's  me- 
moir was  published  in  1847. 

ALLEH,  WiLLiAU  (1806-79).  An  American 
statesman.  He  was  born  in  North  Carolina,  but 
at  an  early  age  went  to  Ohio,  where  he  practiced 
law.  He  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1832  by  the 
Democrats,  but  waa>  defeated  on  a  second  triaL  He 
was  twice  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate, 
and  served  from  1837  to  1849.  In  1848  he  was 
offered  the  nomination  for  President,  but  de- 
clined it  on  the  ground  that  he  was  pledged  to 
General  Lewis  Cass.  In  1873  he  was  elected  Gov- 
ernor of  Ohio.  Two  years  afterward  he  was  a 
candidate  for  reflection,  but  as  he  made  his  can- 
vas on  the  greenback  issue,  of  which  cause  he 
liad  become  the  foremost  advocate,  he  was  de- 
feated by  E.  B.  Hayes.  He  is  said  to  be  the  au- 
thor of  the  famous  alliterative  slogan  of  the 
campaign  of  1844,  "Fifty-four  forty,  or  fight." 

ALL£ir,  WiLUAX  Francis  (1830-89).  An 
American  educator  and  historian,  joint  editor  of 
Allen  and  Greenough's  series  of  school  books.  He 
was  bom  at  Northborough,  Mass.,  and  graduated 
at  Harvard  in  1851.  He  studied  history  and  an- 
tiquities in  Germany  and  Italy  for  two  years, 
and  afterward  became  professor  of  Latin  and  Ro- 
man history  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  a 
position  which  he  filled  from  1867  until  his  death. 
In  addition  to  his  text  books,  he  published  many 
works  of  standard  merit,  including  Outline  Btud-- 
iea  in  the  History  of  Ireland  ( 1887 ) . 

ALLEN,  William  Hettkt  (1784-1813).  An 
American  naval  ofBcer.  He  was  born  in  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  and  entered  the  navy  in  1800.  He 
was  a  lieutenant  on  the  frigate  I'nited  State*  in 
the  action  with  the  Uaeedonian,  October  25,  1812, 
in  which  the  latter  was  captured.  Afterward  he 
<?ommattded  the  brig  Argus,  cruising  off  England 
in  1813.  After  having  captured  $2,000,000  worth 
of  property,  he  encountered  the  British  brig  Pel- 
ican, August  14,  and  lost  his  own  vessel,  and 
died  the  next  day  of  wounds  received  in  the  fight. 

ALLEN,  William  Hexby,  LL.D.  (1808-82). 
An  American  educator.  He  was  born  at  Man- 
chester, Me.,  and  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College 
in  1833.  He  was  profesor  of  Latin  and  Greek  at 
Caienovia  (N.  Y.)  Seminary  from  1833  to  1836: 
of  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry  in  Dickin- 
son College,  183H-46;  of  philosophy  and  Knglish 
literature  there  from  1846  to  1849;  president  of 
Oirard  College,  Philadelphia,  1849-02  and  1807- 
82.  In  1872  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bible  Society. 

ALLEN,  Zaciiariaii  (1795-1882).  An  Amer- 
ican scientist  and  inventor.  He  was  born  in 
I'rovidence,  R.  I.,  graduated  at  Brown  University 
in  1S13,  studied  law  in  the  office  of  James  Burrill, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1815.  Subse- 
«]«ently  he  became  a  manufacturer,  and  in  1825 
visited  Europe  for  the  study  of  mechanical  meth- 
ods  in  England,  Holland,  and  France.  He  con- 
structed (1821)  the  first  hot-air  furnace  for  the 
heating  of  dwelling-houses,  was  the  first  to  cal- 
.  culate  the  motive  power  of  Niagara  Falls  ( Silli- 
man't  Journal,  April,  1844),  devised  the  system 
of  mutual  insurance  of  mill  property,  and  framed 
new  laws  for  regulating  the  sale  of  explosive  oils. 
In  1833  he  patented  his  best-known  invention, 
the  automatic  cut-off  valve  for  steam  engines, 
still  in  use  with  improvements.    He  was  from 


1822  a  member,  and  from  1880  president,  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Historical  Society.  His  publica- 
tions include  TKe  Science  of  Mechanic*  (1829), 
Philoaophy  of  the  Mechanics  of  Nature  (1851), 
The  Rhode  Island  System  of  Treatment  of  the 
Indians,  and  of  Establishing  Civil  and  Religious 
Liberty  (1876;  address  at  the  bi-centennial  anni- 
versary of  the  burning  of  Providence),  and 
Solar  Light  and  Heat,  tlie  Source  and  Supply 
(1879).  Consult  Perry,  Menioriai  of  Zachatiah 
Allen,  1795-1882  (Cambridge,  1883). 

ALLBNDE,  iyftn'dA,  or  SAH  XIOITEL  BE 
ALLSNDB.  An  historic  city  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  state  of  Guanajuato,  Mexico,  situated 
on  tlie  Lara  River,  40  miles  north  of  Celaya 
(Map:  Mexico,  H  3).  It  figured  prominently  in 
the  first  period  of  the  revolution  against  Spain, 
taking  its  modern  name  from  one  of  the  great 
patriot  leaders.  Ignacio  de  Allende.  Xlie  principal 
industries  are  blanket-making  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  horse  equipments.     Pop.,  1900,  10,547. 

AL'LEMITBS.    See  Aluen,  He2«bt. 

ALLBNSTEIN,  Hllen-stln.  A  town  of  East 
Prussia,  capital  of  the  circle  of  Allenstein,  situ- 
ated about  32  miles  from  the  Russian  frontier, 
on  the  river  AUe  (Map:  Prussia,  J  2).  It  is  a 
well-built  and  neat-looking  town,  with  several 
churches,  a  gymnasium,  and  an  agricultural 
school,  a  hospital,  gas  works,  and  a  number  of 
markets:  of  industrial  establishments  it  has 
saw  mills,  machine  shops,  breweries,  and  a  match 
factory.    Pop.,  1900,  24,307;  1905,  27,422. 

AL'LENTOWN.  A  city  and  the  connty  seat 
of  Lehigh  County,  Pa.,  50  miles  (direct)  north  by 
west  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  Lehigh  River,  and 
on  the  Lehigh  Valley,  Central  of  New  Jersey,  and 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  railroads  (Map: 
Pennsylvania,  F  3).  The  city  is  one  of  the 
largest  producers  of  furniture  in  the  United 
States,  is  second  to  Paterson  in  the  production  of 
American  silks,  and  has  e.vtensive  manufactures 
of  iron  and  steel,  cement,  cigars,  and  thread.  The 
city  owns  and  operates  its  water-works.  It  is  the 
seat  of  Muhlenberg  College  (Lutheran),  estab- 
lished 1867,  and  of  the  Allentown  College  for 
Women,  and  has  a  fine  hospital.  Allentown  was 
laid  out  about  1752  by  William  Allen,  then  Chief 
Justice  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  known  by  its 
present  name  until,  in  1811,  it  became  the  seat 
of  justice  of  Lehigh  County,  and  was  incor- 
porated as  the  borough  of  Northampton.  In 
18.38  its  first  name  was  restored,  and  in  1867 
Allentown  was  incorporated  by  special  charter. 
Under  the  charter  of  1889,  now  in  operation,  the 
mayor  is  elected  for  three  years,  and  the  city 
council  is  composed  of  two  bodies,  an  upper 
house  of  11  members  and  a  lower  house  of  22. 
The  annual  income  of  the  city  amounts  to  about 
$450,000;  expenditures  to  $360,000.  of  which 
$105,000  is  spent  in  construction  and  other  capi- 
tal outlay,  and  $2-55.000  in  maintenance  and  oper- 
ation. The  principal  items  of  expense  are  $10,000 
for  the  police,  $15,000  for  the  fire  department,  and 
$95,000  for  schools.  Pop..  1890,  2.i.228;  1900. 
35.416;  1903  (est.).  38.573.  See  Iklatthews  and 
Hungerford,  Histort/  of  the  Counties  of  Lehigh 
and  Carbon    (Philadelphia,   1884). 

ALLEP7I,  or  ALLAFPALL  A  seaport  on 
the  western  coast  of  the  native  State  of  Tra- 
vancore,  in  the  southern  part  of  Madras,  British 
India  (Map:  India,  C  7).  It  has  a  sheltered 
roadst^d,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade 
in  coffee,  p^per,  and  cardamoms.     By  mean*  of 
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canals  and  lagoons  alcmg  the  coast,  Alleppi  com- 
municates with  Cochin  on  the  nort^  and  Trivan- 
drum  <Mi  the  south.    Population,  in  1901,  24,918. 

AIiU!B,  al'Sr.  A  river  of  Germany,  rising 
about  20  miles  west  of  Magdeburg.  It  flows 
northwestward,  joining  the  Weser  near  Verden. 
Of  it."!  course  of  1.55  miles,  the  greater  part  across 
Hanover,  the  portion  which  Hes  below  Calle  is 
navigable. 

AX'LEB.TOK,  Isaac  (c.  1583-1659).  One  of 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers  who  came  to  America  in 
the  first  voyage  of  the  Mayflower.  He  was  one 
of  the  energetic  and  wealthy  members  of  Ply- 
mouth colony,  and  was  sent  to  Europe  several 
times  as  its  agent.  A  disagreement  with  the 
colony  in  1631  resulted  in  liis  removal  to  New 
Amsterdam,  where  he  became  a  member  of  the 
coxmcil  in  1643.  He  spent  the  latter  years  of 
his  life  in  N.ew  Haven.  His  daughter,  Mary,  was 
the  last  survivor  of  the  Mayftoicer  company. 

AIiIiEVAJUD-LES-BATSrS,  Al'I'-vitrnft-bftN'. 
A  town  of  the  department  of  Isfire,  France,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Breda,  15  miles  southeast 
of  Chamb^ry.  It  has  iron  and  steel  manufac- 
tures, and  is  greatly  resorted  to  for  its  valuable 
medicinal  springs  and  the  picturesque  scenery 
oi  its  valley.     Pop.,  1901,  2546. 

AIXXYir,  alien,  Edwabd  (1566-1626).  An 
Bnglish  actor,  theab'e  manager,  and  the  founder 
of  Dulwioh  College.  Bom  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Botolph,  just  out  of  Tendon,  be  went  upon 
the  stage  shortly  before  Shakespeare  came  from 
Stratford.  AUeyn  won  rapid  success,  especially 
in  tragedy,  playing  amogg  other  rOles  uie  Jew 
in  Marlowe's  Jew  of  Malta,  and  also  Tambur- 
laine  and  Faustus.  He  owned  several  play- 
houses, and  in  1592  married  the  step-daughter  of 
Philip  Henslowe  (q.v.),  with  whom  he  was  asso- 
ciated in  building  the  Fortune  Theatre  and  in 
various  other  enterprise.%  including  the  profit- 
able business  of  bear-baiting.  As  his  wealth  in- 
creased, he  ceased  acting  and  became  a  manager. 
His  chief  claim  to  remerabranre  is  as  the  munift- 
eent  founder  of  the  College  of  God's  Gift,  at  Dul- 
wich.  His  motive  in  this  benefaction  has  been 
ascribed  by  tradition  to  an  apparition  of  the  devil, 
who  appeared  to  him  as  he  was  playing  tliat  char- 
acter m  a  theatre,  but  bis  well-known  liberality 
and  the  fact  that  he  was  childle.'is  are  more  to  the 
point.  The  college  was  begun  in  1613,  and  in 
1619,  after  some  obstruction  on  the  part  of  Lord 
Chancellor  Bacon,  who  wished  the  King  to  prefer 
the  foundation  of  two  lectureships  at  OxfonI  and 
Cambridge,  it  obtained  the  royal  charter.  Here 
for  several  years  Alleyn  resided,  and  managed 
the  affairs  of  the  institution.  Alleyn  was  a 
friend  of  Shakespeare  and  Ben  Jonson,  and  a 
patron  of  Dekker  (q.v.)  and  other  writers. 
He  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of  the  college  he 
had  fonnded,  and  among  its  posscHnions  are  his 
portrait  and  a  collection  of  his  business  papers. 
Consult:  J.  P.  Collier,  Memoim  of  Edward  Alleyn 
(London,  1841);  J.  P.  Collier,  AnnaU  of  the 
Htage  (London,  1819);  Warner,  Catalogue  of 
the  Manuscripts  and  Muniments  at  Dulmch 
College  (London,  1881);  and  Thomas  Fuller, 
Worthies  of  England   (London,   1662). 

AUUEYNS,  Ellen.  A  pseudonym  under 
which  Christina  Georgina  Rossetti  'wrote  for 
The  Qerm. 

▲ZX  T0&  LOVB,  OK  THB  WOBLD  WKLL 
ZiOST.     One  of  Dryden's  best-known  tragedies, 
Vol.  I. -26. 


produced  in  1678.  It  is  unrhymed,  and  in  some 
respects  is  an  imitation  of  Shakespeare's  Antony 
and  Cleopatra. 

AIXOAXT,  U'goi.  A  subdivision  of  the  Euro- 
pean Alps  (q.v.)  in  its  widest  sense,  surround- 
ing the  basin  of  the  lUer  River  in  southwestern 
Bavaria.  The  name  is  also  applied  to  the  Bava- 
rian districts  of  Sonthofen  and  Immenstadt. 

ALLOEHBnrE  ZEITTTira,  al'ge-mrne  tsl'- 
tyng  ( Ger.,  "general  newspaper" ) .  The  first  Ger- 
man newspaper  of  a  high  class.  It  succeeded  in 
1798  the  iieueste  Weltkunde,  and  was  published 
by  Cotta  (q.v.),  who  had  sought  Schiller  as  edi- 
tor. The  journal  became  the  organ  of  states- 
men and  publicists,  and  has  always  commanded 
the  services  of  distinguished  literary  men  as 
critics  and  correspondents.  First  ptU>lished  at 
Stuttgart,  it  was  successively  transferred  to  Ulm 
and  Augsburg,  and  is  now  published  at  Munich. 

ALIi  HAL'LOWS,  College  of.  A  college  in 
Dublin,  Ireland,  for  tlie  training  of  Roman 
Catholic  missionaries.  It  derives  its  name 
from  its  situation  on  grounds  which  once  be- 
longed to  the  monastery  of  All  Hallows,  sup- 
pressed by  Henry  VIII.  It  was  founded  in  1842 
by  Father  Hand.  One  year  after  its  foundation 
the  college  had  38  students;  in  1906  it  had  over 
180  students.  Many  of  its  graduates  are  active 
among  tlie  Irish  Catliolics  in  the  United  States. 
Among  its  professors  were  Dr.  Woodlock,  Dr. 
Moriarty,  tlie  Rev.  Thomas  Potter,  and  Henry 
Bedford. 

AIi^IA.  In  ancient  geography,  a  small 
stream  which  flowed  into  the  Tiber  about  eleven 
miles  north  of  Rome.  It  is  celebrated  as  the 
scene  of  the  defeat  of  the  Roman  army  by  the 
Gauls,  under  Brennus,  about  390  B.O.  Immedi- 
ately afterward,  Rome  was  taken,  plundered,  and 
burned.  It  is  difficult  to  identify  the  Allia  with 
any  of  the  modern  streams;  but  the  evidence 
seems  in  favor  of  the  Fosso  della  Bettina. 

AI.XIA'CEOTTS  KiAlTPS.  Plants  of  the 
genus  Allium  (q.v.),  or  others  nearly  allied  to 
it.  The  term  is  generally  employed  to  denote 
not  only  the  possession  of  certain  botanical  char- 
acters, but  also  of  a  certain  smell  and  taste,  well 
known  by  the  term  alliaceous,  of  which  ex- 
amples are  readily  found  in  the  onion,  leek,  gar- 
lic, and  other  familiar  species  of  Allium,  much 
employed  for  culinary  purposes.  These  plants 
contain  free  phosphoric  acid,  and  a  sulphuretted 
oil,  which  is  partly  dissipated  in  boiling  or  roast- 
ing. The  alliaceous  flavor  is,  however,  found 
also,  although  in  comparatively  rare  instances, 
in  plants  of  entirely  diflTerent  botanical  affinities 
— for  example,  in  Sisymbrium  alliaria,  of  the 
natural  order  Cruciferie  (see  Alliaria)  ;  in  the 
young  shoots  of  Cedrela  angustifolia,  a  tropical 
American  tree  allied  to  mahogany:  and  in  cer- 
tain species  of  Dysoxylum,  of  the  kindred  order 
Meliaoeoe. 

ALLTANCE.  A  city  and  the  county  seat  of 
Boxbutte  County,  Xeb.,  360  miles  west  by  north 
of  Lincoln,  on  the  Chicago,  Burlington,  and 
Quincy  Railroad  (Map:  Nebraska,  B  1).  It  has 
important  stock-raising  interests.  Population 
in  1890.  829;  in  1900,  2535. 

ALLIANCS.  A  city  in  Stark  Co.,  Ohio, 
fifty  miles  (direct)  south-southeasc  of  Cleveland, 
on  the  Mahoning  River,  and  at  the  junction  of 
the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg  and  the  Pittsburg, 
Fort    Wayne,    and    Chicago    railroads     (Map: 
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Ohio,  H  4).  Mount  Union  College  (Methodist 
Episcopal)  is  located  here.  Alliance  has  a  large 
steel  plant,  and  among  its  extensive  manufactures 
are  gun  carriages,  travelling  cranes,  boilers,  drop 
forgings,  account  registers,  and  asb^tos  products. 
It  has  large  railroad  shops.  Alliance  was  settled 
in  1838  as  Freedom,  but  in  1864  was  incorporated 
under  its  present  name.  The  government  is 
administered  under  the  provisions  of  the  Ohio 
Municipal  Code  of  1902.  The  mayor  is  chosen 
biennially,  and  there  is  a  city  council  of  seven 
members.  Pop.,  1900,  8974;  1906  (local  est.), 
12,000. 

AIJiIANCE  ISRAEIiITE  UmVEBSELLE, 

ftryftns'  *s'rti'A'l6t'  v'n4'var's6l'.  An  association 
founded  at  Paris  in  1800  for  the  amelioration  of 
the  condition  of  the  Jews  throughout  the  world. 
The  original  members  of  the  society  were  Jews, 
and  by  far  the  largest  number  of  its  members 
at  present  belong  to  that  faith;  but  the  associa- 
tion has  enjoyed  at  all  times  the  sympathy  and 
coSperation  of  many  prominent  Christians.  As 
outlined  in  its  prospectus,  the  programme  of  the 
society  included  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews 
from  oppressive  and  discriminating  laws,  po- 
'  litical  disabilities,  and  defense  of  them  in 
those  countries  where  they  were  subjected  to 
persecution.  For  the  attainment  of  this  object 
the  society  purposed  to  carry  on  a  campaign  of 
education  through  the  press  and  by  the  publica- 
tion of  works  on  the  history  and  life  of  the  Jews'. 
In  the  beginning,  however,  the  course  of  action 
adopted  by  the  society  for  bringing  relief  to 
their  oppressed  brethren  in  other  countries  was 
to  secure  the  intercession  of  friendly  govern- 
ments in  their  behalf.  Thus,  as  early  as  1867 
the  governments  of  France,  Italy,  Belgium,  and 
Holland  made  the  renewal  of  existing  treaties 
with  Switzerland  conditional  upon  that  country's 
granting  full  civil  and  political  rights  to  the 
Jews.  In  1878,  representatives  of  the  Alliance 
laid  the  condition  of  the  Jews  in  the  Balkan  Pen- 
insula before  the  Congress  of  Berlin,  as  a  result 
of  which  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  stipulated  that 
in  Rumania,  Servia,  and  Bulgaria  no  discrimi- 
nation should  be  made  against  any  religion  in 
the  distribution  of  civil  rights.  Of  late  years 
the  activity  of  the  Alliance  has  tended  to  become 
more  educational  than  political,  and  the  chief 
problem  with  which  it  w«s  occupied  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  twentieth  century  was  the  im- 
provement of  the  condition  of  the  Jews  in  the 
Orient.  Schools  have  been  established  in  Bulga- 
ria, European  and  Asiatic  Turkey,  Persia,  Tunis, 
and  Morocco.  In  1003  the  number  of  such  schools 
was  120,  with  a  teaching  staff  of  about  500  and 
an  attendance  of  33,000.  Instruction  is  carried 
on  in  the  language  of  the  country  or  in  the  dia- 
lect employed  by  the  majority  of  pupils.  In 
addition  to  the  cultural  schools,  38  manual 
training  workshops  have  been  established  for 
boys,  and  22  schools  of  domestic  science  for  girls, 
the  encouragement  of  handicrafts  among  the 
Jews  being  one  of  the  chief  aims  of  the  Alliance. 
Two  form-schools  have  been  established,  one 
near  Jaffa  in  Palestine,  the  other  at  Djedeida, 
near  Tunis;  the  former  of  these  has  supplied  the 
Jewish  colonies  in  Palestine  with  skillM  agricul- 
turists and  supervisors.  At  Paris  there  is  a 
normal  school  for  the  education  of  teachers  who 
are  exclusively  drawn  from  the  schools  of  the 
Alliance,  and  are  sent  back  after  a  thorough 
training  to  carry  on  in  their  turn  the  work  of 


instruction  in  their  native  countries.  In  18M 
the  Alliance  numbered  32,400  members.  The 
central  committee  of  the  Alliance,  with  its  seat 
at  Paris,  consisted  in  1905  of  sixty-six  members. 
Only  twenty-nine,  however,  are  resident,  the  rest 
being  scattered  all  over  the  world,  five  of  them 
residing  in  the  United  States.  The  central  com- 
mittee stands  in  constant  communication  with 
the  regional  and  local  committees,  of  which  there 
are  a  number  in  the  United  States,  the  principal 
ones  being  at  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  The 
Alliance  publishes  monthly  bulletins  and  a  semi- 
annual report  in  French  and  German,  and  at  in- 
tervals issues  reports  in  English,  Hebrew,  Hun- 
garian, and  Judeo-Spanish. 

AIiLIAlTCE  OF  THE  Reformed  Chubches 
HOLDING  THE  Pbesbttekian  Rtstem.  An  alli- 
ance formed  in  London  in  1875.  It  holds  coun- 
cils, which  have  no  legislative  authority  but 
great  moral  weight.  In  them  the  various 
Augustinian  non-prelatical  and  Presbyterian  or 
Reformed  national  and  denominational  churches 
find  representation.  There  are  over  ninety  of 
these  churches,  with  25.000.000  adherents, 
throughout  the  world.  The  reports  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  these  councils  are  valuable,  as  papers 
are  read,  statistics  presented,  and  many  speeches 
made.  In  the  intervals  between  councils  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Alliance  is  conducted  by  an  executive 
commission.  The  councils  have  been  held  at  Lon- 
don, 187S;  Edinburgh,  1877;  Philadelphia,  1880; 
Belfast,  1884;  London,  1888 ;  Toronto,  1892 ;  Glas- 
gow, 1896;  Washington,  1899;  Liverpool,  1904. 

AIiTiIA'BIA.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the 
natural  order  Crucifene,  closely  allied  to 
Sisymbrium  and  Erysimum,  and  ranked  by  some 
botanists  in  the  genus  Sisymbrium.  It  is  known 
by  the  popular  names  of  sauce-alone  and  jack- 
by-the-hedge.  The  best  known  species,  Alliaria 
ollicinalis,  or,  as  often  commonly^  called.  Sisym- 
brium alliaria,  is  a  native  of  Great  Britain,  not 
unfrequently  found  on  hedge-banks  and  in  waste 
places  in  dry,  rich  soils,  and  is  common  in  most 
parts  of  Europe.  It  has  also  become  introduced 
in  a  number  of  places  in  the  United  States.  It 
is  a  biennial,  with  a  stem  two  to  three  feet  high ; 
large,  stalked,  heart-shaped  leaves,  white  flow- 
ers, and  pods  much  longer  than  their  stalks, 
which  are  somewhat  spreading.  It  seems  more 
deserving  of  cultivation  than  many  other  plants 
which  have  long  received  the  constant  care  of  the 
gardener,  being  wholesome,  nutritious,  and  to 
most  persons  pleasant.  The  powdered  seeds 
were  formerly  employed  as  a  sternutatory. 

AI/XIBOKE,  Saxukl  Austin  (1816-89). 
An  American  author.  He  was  bom  at  Philadel- 
phia, and  although  engaged  in  commercial  pur- 
suits, devoted  considerable  tin-e  to  literature. 
It  was  therefore  as  an  amateur  that  he  began  tiie 
literary  work  to  which  the  best  part  of  his  life 
was  devoted.  This  work,  the  Critical  Dictionary 
of  English  Litemture  and  British  and  American 
Attthors,  contains  notices  of  46,599  writers.  The 
first  volume  appeared  in  1854.  Allibone  wa.s 
book  editor  and  corresponding  secretary  of  the 
American  Sunday-school  Union,  from  1867  to 
1873.  In  1879  he  was  appointed  librarian  of  the 
Lenox  Library  in  New  York,  and  held  this  position 
until  1888.  He  died  at  Lucerne.  Switzerland,  Sept. 
2,  1889.  Besides  the  Critical  Dictionary,  he  com- 
piled the  following  works:  Poetical  Quotation* 
from  Chaucer  to  Tennyson,  containing  13,000  pas- 
sages, taken  from  550  authors;  Prose  Quotation*, 
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from  Socrates  to  Maeoulay,  with  indexes  to  the  8810 
quotations,  containing  the  names  of  544  authors 
and  671  subjects  (1876) ;  Explanatory  Quettiona 
on  the  Ooapeh  and  the  Acts  (1809),  An  Alpha- 
betical Index  to  the  NetP  Testament  (1868),  In- 
dexes to  Edward  Everett's  Orations  and  Speeches 
(1850-69). 

AI/XICB,  or  AI/LIS  (Fr.  alose,  from  Lat. 
alausa).  A  European  shad  {Alosa  vulgaris) 
about  twenty  inches  long,  caught  for  food  when 
ascending  the  rivers  to  spaVrn.  It  is  the  larger, 
and  considered  the  better  of  the  two  species  of 
European  shad,  of  which  the  other  is  called  the 
twaite.  These  are  the  maiflsch  of  the  Rhine  Valley. 

AIiUES,  Jt'lyft'.  A  department  in  central 
France  (Map:  France,  K  6).  It  is  formed  mainly 
out  of  the  old  province  of  Bourbonnais.  Area, 
2850  square  miles;  population,  in  1901,  422,024. 
Capital,  Moulins. 

AliTiTEB.  A  tributary  of  the  Loire,  which 
has  its  source  in  the  water-shed  in  the  east  of  the 
department  of  Lozire,  France  (Map:  France, 
K  6).  It  flows  in  a  northerly  direction,  through 
Haute-Loire,  Puy-de-Dteie,  and  Allier,  and  after 
a  course  of  more  than  200  miles  falls  into  the 
Loire  below  the  town  of  Nevers.  It  is  navigable 
for  140  miles. 

ALIiIOATIOIT  (Lat.  attigare,  to  bind  to,  tie 
up).  A  form  of  proportion  of  eastern  origin, 
which  appears  in  the  early  works  of  Arabian  and 
Hindu  writers,  notably  in  the  lAlavati  of  Bhas- 
kara  Acharya  (c.  1160).  The  process  was  for 
several  centuries  confined  to  problems  concern- 
ing the  combination  of  metals.  Two  forms  of  al- 
ligation were  recognized:  viz.,  alligation  medial 
and  alligation  alternate.  Alligation  medial 
teaches  the  method  of  finding  the  price  or  quality 
of  a  mixture  of  several  simple  ingredients  whose 

£  rices  or  qualities  are  known;  e.g..  What  is  the 
neness  of  gold  produced  by  muung  6  ounces 
of  gold  22  carats  fine  with  4  ounces  of  gold 
17  carats  fine?  Alligation  alternate  teaches 
what  amount  of  each  of  several  simple  ingredi- 
ents, whose  prices  or  qualities  are  known,  must 
be  taken  to  form  a  miicture  of  any  required  price 
or  quality;  e.g..  How  much  gold  700  fine  and 
900  fine  must  be  melted  together  to  produce  gold 
800  flneT  Problems  of  this  kind  are  indetermi- 
nate; that  is,  they  have  more  than  one  solution, 
and  are  best  treated  by  algebraic  equations.  Al- 
ligation in  its  arithmetic  form  has  practically 
disappeared  from  recent  text-books,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  obsolete. 

AI/ZiIOATOB  (Sp.  el  lagarto,  the  lizard, 
Lat.  laoertus,  lizard) .  A  genus  of  reptiles  of  the 
family  Crocodilidee.  True  alligators  differ  from 
crocodiles  in  the  following  respects:  The  feet 
are  less  webbed,  the  head  is  shorter  and  flatter, 
the  long  first  and  fourth  teeth  of  the  under  jaw  fit 
into  pits  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  not  into  notches 
between  the  teeth,  and  this  causes  the  whole 
head  to  be  broader  and  the  snout  more  obtuse 
than  in  crocodiles.  There  are  only  three  species 
of  alligators,  according  to  Professor  E.  D.  Cope, 
— the  jacare  and  cayman  (q.v.)  of  Central  and 
South  America  being  classified  in  a  distinct 
genus.  These  species  are:  Alligator  heMs 
(habitat  unknown) ,  Alligator  Sinensis,  of  China, 
and  Alligator  Mississippiensis,  of  the  southern 
United  States.  Among  the  Neocene  fossils  of  the 
south  of  England  are  remains  of  an  alligator, 
or  of  A  form  that  approaches  very  near  to  it; 


but  this  single  species  comprises  all  extinct 
species  known,  showing  that  the  genus  may  be  of 
modem  origin.  Their  characteristics  are  large- 
ly those  of  the  other  crocodilians  (see  Cboco- 
DiLB)  :  activity  at  night,  offensive  and  defensive 
swinging  of  the  tail,  bellowing,  egg-laying,  etc.; 
but  they  are  less  aquatic  than  the  typical  croco- 
diles, and  spend  much  of  their  time  basking  in 
the  sun  on  land.  The  alligator  of  the  United 
States  originally  ranged  from  North  Carolina  to 
the  Rio  Grande  along  the  coast,  and  up  the  larger 
rivers,  ascending  the  Mississippi  as  far  as  Jef- 
ferson County,  Miss.,  about  latitude  32° ;  and  in 
favorable  places  it  used  to  be  enormously  abun- 
dant. It  is  now  rarely  seen  north  of  Florida  or 
the  coast  swamps  of  Louisiana ;  and  the  constant 
persecution  of  it  for  sport,  its  hide,  ivory,  or 
eggs  is  fast  leading  toward  its  extermination. 
It  is  estimated  by  the  United  States  Fish  Com- 
mission that  3,000,000  alligators  were  killed  in 
Florida  alone  between  1880  and  1900.  This  alli- 
gator reaches  about  sixteen  feet  in  length  when 
fully  grown,  and  then  is  greenish  black  above, 
having  lost  the  yellowish  color-bands  that  belong 
to  its  earlier  years.  It  spends  most  of  the  day 
asleep  in  the  sun  on  a  mud  bank  or  log,  slipping 
into  the  refuge  of  the  water  when  disturbed.  It 
is  timid  and  quick  to  retreat,  rarely  showing  any 
disposition  to  attack  a  man,  though  boato  are 
sometimes  followed.  When  corner^,  or  caught 
upon  the  hook  and  hauled  ashore,  or,  as  is  some- 
times done,  captured  and  bound  with  a  rope 
when  asleep,  the  animal  proves  an  ugly  customer, 
rushing  with  formidable  open  jaws  at  its  ene- 
mies, and  striking  from  side  to  side  with  its 
powerful  tail.  They  are  strong  and  active  swim- 
mers, and  always  on  the  lookout  for  swimming 
animals  like  muskrats  or  dogs,  and  sportsmen 
have  often  lost  in  this  manner  dogs  that  have 
ventured  or  been  sent  into  the  water  after  game. 
Alligators  lie  in  wait  in  shallows,  or  close  to  the 
shore,  for  such  prey  also,  yet  their  main  fare  is 
fish,  salamanders,  and  the  like.  Like  other 
crocodilians,  it  carries  its  prey  to  the  bottom  to 
be  devoured,  and  then  its  windpipe  and  ears  are 
closed  against  admission  of  water.  The  body  of 
the  alligator  emits  a  fetid  odor,  and'  its  flesh, 
which  is  white  and  tender,  has  a  musky  taste, 
yet  is  eaten  by  the  Indians  and  some  others. 
During  the  colder  months  it  burrows  into  the 
swamp  mud  and  hibernates,  the  depth  and  length 
of  this  torpidity  being  greater,  of  course,  in  the 
more  northerly  parts  of  its  habitat.  Consult  Belt, 
Naturalist  in  Nicaragua  (London,  1888). 

The  breeding  of  the  alligator  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Hugh  M.  Smith  {Bulletin 
United  States  Fish  Commission,  XL,  1891 ) : 
"The  maternal  alligator  in  April  or  May 
seeks  a  sheltered  spot  on  a  bank,  and 
there  builds  a  small  mound.  The  foundation 
of  the  mound  is  of  mud  and  grass,  and  on  this 
she  lays  some  eggs.  She  covers  the  eggs  with 
another  stratum  of  grass  and  mud,  upon  whicli 
she  deposite  some  more  eggs.  Thus  she  proceeds 
until  she  has  laid  from  100  to  200  eggs.  The 
eggs  in  the  course  of  time  are  hatohed  by  the 
sun,  assisted  by  the  heat  which  the  decomposition 
of  the  vegetable  material  generates.  As  soon  as 
they  have  'chipped  the  shell'  the  baby  alligators 
are  led  to  the  water  by  the  mother,  who  provides 
them  with  food  which  she  disgorges,  showing 
much  anxiety  for  their  safety.  At  this  early 
period  of  their  existence  they  are  exposed  to 
many  dangers,  being  a  favorite  prey  of  fishes  and 
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turtles.  Alligators  grow  very  slowly.  At  fif- 
teen years  of  age  they  are  only  two  feet  long. 
A  twelve-footer  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to 
be  seventy-five  years  old."  Alligators  are  exten- 
sively utilized.  Their  hides  can  be  tanned  into 
an  excellent  leather,  which  has  become  expensive. 
The  teeth,  obtained  by  rotting  the  skulls  in  the 
ground,  are  of  fine  ivory,  and  valued  for  carving 
into  ornaments.  They  are  worth  about  $2  a 
pound  (of  50  to  75  teeth).  Both  flesh  and  eggs 
are  eaten  by  some  persons,  and  the  eggs  are  val- 
ued because  they  can  be  hatched  in  boxes  of  warm 
sand,  yielding  young  alligators  to  be  sold  as  pets, 
or  killed  and  made  into  curious  ornaments. 
See  Caymas. 

ALLiaATOB  AP^LX.   See  Custabd  Apple. 

AliLIGATOB  flSH.  A  fish  of  the  family 
Agonids,  whose  members  have  an  elongated  jm- 
gular  body  covered  with  large  bony  plates  that 
form  a  coat  of  mail.  The  best  known  one  is 
Podothecus  acipenaerinus,  a  species  twelve  inches 
long,  found  on  the  northern  Pacific  coast. 

AIiLIOATOB  OAB.  The  great  gar,  Litho- 
lepia  tristceekus,  of  the  rivers  of  the  Southern 
United  States,  Cuba,  Mexico,  and  Central  Amer- 
ica, which  is  greenish  in  color  and  sometimes 
reaches  a  length  of  ten  feet.    See  Gab. 

AIJJOATOR  LIZ'ASS.  Any  lizard  of  the 
iguanid  genus  Sceloporus,  which  contains  a  great 
number  of  small  species  whose  heads  are  not 
spiny  and  which  have  flat  scales  and  no  gular 
fold.  They  vary  in  color,  but  are  generally  dull 
above,  with  one  or  two  light  lines  along  each 
side  and  black  cross  lines  or  blotches  on  the  back. 
The  inferior  surfaces,  however,  are  likely  to  be 
brilliantly  colored.  "The  throat  and  sides  of  the 
belly  are  usually  of  some  shade  of  blue  (some- 
times purple) .  When  the  animal  raises  the  head, 
as  it  habitually  does,  the  brilliant  colors  of  the 
throat  are  visible,  but  those  of  the  sides  are 
much  less  apparent.  All  these  colors  are  most 
conspicuous  in  the  males."  (Cope.)  These  lizards 
are  conspicuous  objects  everywhere  in  the  south- 
western  United  States  and  Mexico,  running  up 
trees  and  dodging  about  the  branches,  scamper- 
ing over  rocks,  hiding  in  their  fissures,  or  scaling 
the  sides  of  stone  walls  and  adobe  houses.  One 
small  species,  very  variable  in  color,  Soeloporus 
iindulatna,  is  the  common  "fence  lizard"  of  the 
eastern  and  central  States.  They  are  exceedingly 
swift  and  spry,  but  perfectly  harmless,  and  in- 
crease by  means  of  eggs  laid  in  the  sand  and  left 
to  hatch  by  the  warmth  of  the  sun. 

ALLIOATOB  FEAB.    See  Avocado  Peab. 

AI.LIQATOB  TEB'BAPIir,  Tobtoise,  or 
TuBTLE.  A  snapping  turtle,  especially  the  long- 
neekcd,  long-tailod,  very  large  species  (Uacroch- 
elyt  lacertina)  of  the  southern  Mississippi  Val- 
ley, which  may  weigh  50  or  60  pounds,  and  is 
valued  as  food.    See  TuBTLE. 

AI/IilNQHAM,  WiLUAM  (1824-89).  An 
Anglo-Irish  poet,  bom  at  Ballyshannon,  Done- 
gal. He  won  attention  by  Poems  (1850),  some 
of  which  had  previously  appeared  in  English 
periodicals.  In  the  same  year  he  came  to  Lon- 
don and  was  appointed  to  a  subordinate  post  in 
the  customs.  He  received  a  civil  pension  of  £60 
in  consideration  of  his  services  to  literature  in 
1864;  married  Helen  Patterson,  a  well-known 
water-color  painter,  in  1874,  and  in  the  same 
year  became  editor  of  Eraser's  Magazine.  He 
died  at  Hampstead.    His  first  collection  of  poems 


was  followed  by  Day  and  Vight  Songs  (1854),  a 
new  edition  of  which  (1855)  was  illustrated  with 
woodcuts  from  designs  by  Arthur  Hughes,  Eos- 
setti,  and  Millais.  Among  subsequent  volumes 
were  Laurence  Bloomfield  in  Ireland,  an  am- 
bitious but  tuisuccessful  narrative  poem  (1864)  ; 
In  Fairy  Land,  illustrated  by  Richard  Doyle 
(1870),  Songs,  Ballads  and  Stories  (1877),  The 
Fairies  (1883),  Flower  Pieces,  and  Other  Poems, 
with  designs  by  Rossetti  (1888).  Uary  Donnelly 
is  perhaps  the  best  known  of  Allingham's  many 
natural  and  graceful  lyrics. 

ALUOLI,  al'U-0'16,  JOSEPH  Fbanz  (1703- 
1873).  A  Roman  Catholic  biblical  scholar.  In 
1830-36  he  issued  at  Nuremberg,  in  six  volumes, 
Braun's  annotated  German  translation  of  the 
Bible  from  the  Vulgate,  but  so  revised  as  to  be 
practically  a  new  work.  It  was  the  first  of  its 
kind  to  receive  Papal  approbation. 

ALLISON,  WiixiAM  Boyd  (1829—).  An 
American  legislator.  He  was  born  at  Perry,  O., 
attended  Allegheny  and  Western  Reserve  col- 
leges; studied  law  and  practiced  in  Ohio  until 
1857,  when  he  removed  to  Iowa.  During  the  Civil 
War  he  was  a  member  of  the  Governor's  staff. 
Elected  as  a  Republican,  he  served  in  the  House 
of  Representetives  from  1863  to  1871 ;  was 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate,  in  1872, 
and  has  been  reSlected  five  times.  He  has 
been  an  active  member  of  the  Senate,  serving 
on  many  commissions.  The  essential  feature  of 
the  coinage  act  of  1878,  known  as  the  Bland- 
Allison  Act,  or  more  properly  the  Allison 
Act,  was  due  to  him.  He  was  one  of  the 
representatives  of  the  United  States  at  the  Brus- 
sels Monetary  Conference,  in  1892.  He  has  sev- 
eral times  been  a  prominent  candidate  in  Repub- 
lican national  conventions  for  the  Presidential 
nomination.  Both  President  Garfield  and  Presi- 
dent Harrison  ofi'ered  him  the  Treasury  portfolio. 

ALLXT'EBATION  (Lat.  ad,  to  -f  Uttera, 
letter).  The  frequent  occurrence  of  the  same 
or  similar  letters  or  sounds.  In  old  German, 
Anglo-Saxon,  and  Scandinavian  poetry,  allitera- 
tion took  the  place  of  rhyme.  This  kind  of  verse, 
in  its  strict  form,  required  that  two  stressed  syl- 
lables in  the  first  hemistich  and  one  in  the  sec- 
ond hemistich  should  have  the  same  sound,  if 
consonantal,  as  in  the  following  Anglo-Saxon 
line: 

jriota  /Imlz  heals  /ngle  selleost 
(The  ioat  with  Jiow  of  foam  likest  a  Mrd.) 

Alliterative  poems  continued  to  be  written  in 
English  after  it  had  assumed  ite  modem  form. 
The  most  remarkable  is  Piers  Plowman,  a  poem 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  a  specimen: 

In  a  «omer  «aon  whan  «oft  was  the  fonno. 

Even  after  the  introduction  of  rhyme,  allitera- 
tion continued  to  be  largely  used  as  an  embellish- 
ment of  poetry,  and  is  so,  though  to  a  less  ex- 
tent, to  this  day: 

The  fair  ireeze  Uew,  the  white  /oam  /lew, 
The  /urrow  /oUowed  /tee.— Coleridge. 

Alliteration  is  not  confined  to  verse ;  the  charm 
that  lies  in  it  exercises  great  influence  on  hu- 
man speech  generally,  as  may  be  seen  in  many 
current  phrases  and  proverbs  in  all  languages: 
example,  "life  and  bmb,"  "house  and  home," 
"wide  wears,"  "tight  tears,"  ete.  It  often  con- 
stitutes part  of  the  point  and  piquancy  of  wittv 
writing.    Among  mcniern  writers  this  use  of  al- 
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literation  ia  well  illustrated  by  Sydney  Smith; 
for  ezample,  when  contrasting  the  conditions  of 
•  dignitary  of  the  English  Church  and  of  a  poor 
curate,  he  speaks  of  them  as  "the  right  reverend 
Dives  in  the  palace,  and  Laatrus- in-orders  at  the 
gate,  <loctored  by  dogs  and  comforted  with 
crumbs." 

In  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century 
the  fashion  of  hunting  after  alliterations  was 
carried  to  an  extreme ;  even  from  the  pulpit,  the 
choAen  people  of  God  were  addressed  as  "the 
chickens  of  the  Church,  the  sparrows  of  the  spir- 
it, and  the  sweet  swallows  of  salvation."  kne 
Xeic-Year  Oift,  or  address,  presented  to  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,  by  the  poet  Alexander  Scott, 
concludes  with  a  stanza  running  thus: 


FieKh,  falgcnt,  floarin,  fragrant  flower  fornioae. 

Lantern  to  lore,  of  ladlex  lamp  and  lot, 

Chenj  milst  chaste,  cbief  carbuncle  and  choee,  etc. 

In  the  following  piece  of  elaborate  trifling,  given 
(but  without  naming  the  author)  in  H.  South- 
gate's  Many  Thoughts  on  Many  Things,  allitera- 
tion is  combined  with  acroaticism: 

A  n  Anstrlan  army,  awftilly  arrayed, 

B  oldly  by  betteiy  beeleRCd  Belgrade ; 

C  ow«ck  commanders  caiuionadlng  come, 

D  ealing  destrnctlon'o  dcvaatntlng  doom  ; 

B  Tery  endeavor  cnirlneers  eeeay 

F  or  fame,  for  fortane,  forming  fnrlom  fray. 

a  aunt  gunners  grapple,  giving  gasbec  good ; 

H  eaves  nigh  his  head  heroic  hantlhood  ; 

I    brabam,  Islam,  Ismael,  imps  in  til, 

i  oatle  John  Jarovlitz,  Jem,  Joe,  Jack,  Jill ; 

K  Ick  kindling  KntoHolT,  kings'  kinsmen  kill 

I>  abor  low  levels  loftiest,  longest  lines  ; 

K  eo  numb  'raid  moles,  'mU  mo<n(ls,'mid  miirdVoiu  nbiea. 

K  ow  Blghtfall's  near,  noiv  needful  nature  uods, 

O  pposeo,  opposing,  overcoming  odds. 

P  oor  peasants,  partly  pnrchasM.  partly  pressed, 

8Dite  qnsking,  ''<)iiarterl  quarter!"  quickly  quest. 
easoD  returns,  recalls  redundant  rage, 
S   aves  sinking  soldiers,  softens  stgniors  sage. 
T  nice,  Turkey,  truce  1  tmre,  treacfa'roas 'Tartar  tnlat 
U  nwlse,  onjnst,  unmerciful  Ukraine, 
V  anbh,  vile  veiisreancul  vanlsli,  victory  vain  I 
W  Isdom  wails  HHr— walls  vrarrlne  words.    What  were 
X  erxee,  Xantlppe,  Xlmenes,  Xavlerf 
T  et  Yaasy's  yonih,  ye  yield  yoor  yoathfnl  yest. 
Z  ealouily,  zaoies,  zealously,  zeal  s  zest. 

While  recent  poets,  as  Tennyson  and  Swin- 
burne, employ  alliteration  combined  with  vowel 
distribution,  for  beautiful  sound  effect*,  yet  prose 
writers  seem  to  avoid  it,  or  at  least  to  keep  it 
from  becoming  obvious.  Observe  from  the  Pasa- 
ing  of  Arthur:  "And  on  a  sudden,  lol  the  level 
lake,  and  the  long  glories  of  the  winter  moon." 
Consult:  Guest,  English  Rhythms  (London, 
1882)  ;  and  J.  S<'hipper,  Orundriss  der  Eng- 
lischen  Metrik    (Leipzig,  1895).     See  Engush 

LlTEBATUBE. 

AZilJUH  (Lat.,  garlic).  A  genus  of  plants 
of  the  natural  order  Liliacete  containing  about 
250  species  of  perennial — more  rarely  biennial — 
herbaceous  plants,  with  more  or  less  decidedly 
bulbous  roots,  natives  chieUy  of  the  temperate 
and  colder  regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere. 
The  flowers  are  umbellate,  with  the  umbel  often 
bearing  also  small  bulbs  along  with  its  flowers. 
The  leaves  are  generally  narrow,  although  in 
some  species,  as  Allium  ursinum,  they  are  rather 
broad,  and  in  many  species  they  are  rounded  and 
fistulose.  Garlic,  Allium  sativum.  Onion  (q-v.). 
Allium  cepa.  Leek  (q.v.).  Allium  porrum.  Shal- 
lot (q.v.),  AlUum  ascoUmicum,  Chive  (q.v.). 
Allium  schaenoprasum,  and  Rocambole  (q.v.), 
are  species  of  this  genus  in  common  cultiva- 
tion. The  Srst  four  are  cultivated  in  the  gar- 
dens of  India  as  well  as  Europe,  along  with 
Allium  tuberosum ;  and  the  hill-people  of  India 


eat  the  bulbs  of  Allium  leptophyllum,  and  dry 
the  leaves,  and  preserve  them  as  a  condiment.  A 
number  of  other  species  are  occasionally  used  in 
different  countries.  Eight  or  nine  species  are 
natives  of  Britain,  of  which  the  most  common 
is  Ramsons  {Allium  ursinum),  a  species  with 
much  broader  leaves  than  most  of  its  congeners. 
It  is  most  frequently  found  in  moist  woods  and 
hedge-banks,  but  occasionally  in  pastures,  in 
which  it  proves  a  troublesome  weed,  communi- 
cating its  powerful  odor  of  garlic  to  the  whole 
dairy  produce.  Crow  garlic,  or  Wild  Onion 
{Allium  vineale),  another  British  species,  is 
sometimes  very  troublesome  in  the  same  way 
in  drier  pastures.  Both  are  perennial,  and  ia 
get  rid  of  them  their  bulbs  must  be  perseveringly 
rooted  out  when  the  leaves  begin  to  appear  in 
spring.  This  species  haH  been  introduced  into 
the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States,  where  it 
is  troublesome  in  lawns,  parks,  and  pastures. 
A  small  quantity  of  carbolic  acid  injected  into 
the  cluster  is  said  to  destroy  them.  A  large 
number  of  species  are  indigenous  to  the  United 
States,  the  more  common  being  Allium  Cana- 
dense.  Allium  oemuum.  Allium  tricoecum ;  which 
latter  has  flat  leaves  one  to  two  inches  broad,  and 
Ave  to  nine  inches  long;  Allium/  reticulatum, 
which  has  its  bulbs  covered  with  a  dense  fibrous 
coat,  etc.  A  number  of  species  are  grown  in- 
doors or  as  ornamental  plants  in  gardens. 
Among  these  Allium  Neapolitanum  is  one  of  the 
best.  If  grown  out-doors  it  needs  protection  in 
most  localities  in  the  United  States. 

ALLICAN,  nKman,  Ge»bge  Jakes  (1812-98). 
A  Scotch  zoologist.  He  was  born  in  Ireland, 
graduated  in  1844  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and 
was  in  the  same  year  appointed  regius  professor 
of  botany  in  Dublin  University.  In  1855  he  was 
appointed  regius  professor  of  natural  history  in 
Edinburgh  University,  and  having  resigned  in 
1870,  was  chosen  president  of  the  Linmean  Soci- 
ety in  1874,  and  president  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation in  1879.  He  received  numerous  medals 
from  the  scientific  societies,  and  published  Mono- 
graph of  the  Fresh  Water  Polyzoa  (135G),  and 
Monograph  of  the  Oymnoblastio  Bydroid*. 
(1871-72). 

ATiTiTWKTta,     U'mers,     HEBMAnx     Lcowio 

( 1821-1902).  A  German  author,  bom  at  Reefaten- 
fleth.  He  studied  at  Berlin,  Munich,  and  Ntirem- 
berg,  and  made  his  first  appearance  in  literature 
in  his  Marsehenbuch  { 1858) .  This  was  followed  by 
Dichtungen  (1860),  and  Homische  Schlendertage 
(1869),  containing  observations  on  Italian  life. 
His  drama,  Elektra  (1872),  with  music  by 
A.  Dietrichs,  was  very  successful.  His  further 
works  include  Fromm  und  Frei  { 1889) ,  a  volume'  j 
of  verse.  His  complete  works  appeared  in  1891- 
95.  Consult  L.  Brilutigam,  Der  Marackendich- 
ter  Bermann  AUvtera  (Oldenbtirg,  1891).  . 

ALI/XOtTTH.  The  angler  or  goosefish.  See 
Akous. 

AIiIiOA,  SlIA-fi.  A  seaport  and  the  county 
town  of  Clackmannanshire,  Scotland,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Forth,  about  6  miles  east  of  Stirling 
(Map:  Scotland,  E  3).  It  is  a  town  of  consid- 
erable antiquity,  and  is  an  active  centre  of  trade 
and  manufactures.  The  principal  articles  man- 
ufactured are  whisky,  ale,  cotton,  woolen 
goods,  glass  and  iron.  Considerable  coal  is  ob- 
tained from  the  neighboring  collieries.  Alloa 
has  an  excellent  harbor,  with  floating  and  dry 
docks.    There  is  regular  steamer  commtinication 
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by  river  with  Edinburgh  and  Stirling.  In  the 
neighborhood  is  Alloa  House,  supposed  to  have 
been  built  in  the  tl)irteenth  century,  the  home 
of  the  Earls  of  Mar  and  the  Erskines,  and  many 
Scottish  princes.  Population  of  police  burgh, 
1901,  11,417. 

ALLOBItOOES  (Lat.  pi.).  A  people  of 
Oaul  whose  territory  is  now  Savoy  and  Dau- 
phin&  Vienna  (the  modern  Vienne)  was  their 
chief  town.  They  were  subjected  to  Rome  121 
B.C.,  by  Fabius  Maxirous,  and  remained  loyal. 

ALXOUU'TXON  (Lat.  allocutio,  a  speaking 
to,  from  ad,  to  +  loqui,  to  speak).  A  term  ap- 
plied, in  the  language  of  the  Vatican,  to  denote 
specially  the  address  delivered  by  the  Pope  at  the 
College  of  Cardinals  on  any  ecclesiastical  or  poli- 
tical circumstance.  It  may  be  considered  as 
corresponding  in  some  measure  to  the  official 
explanations  which  constitutional  ministers  give 
when  questions  are  asked  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment. They  are  published  by  being  put  up  on 
the  doors  of  St.  Peter's,  Rome. 

ALLCXBIUK,  or  A1.LODIAL  Tenube  (Med.  Lat. 
probably  from  O.  H.  G.  al,  all  -H  5*,  Sd,  prop- 
erty, estate).  The  free  and  absolute  right  of 
property  in  land,  properly  opposed  to  feudal  ten- 
ure (q.v.),  or  the  holding  of  land  in  subordina- 
tion to  a  superior  OMmer.  Blackstone  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  view,  which  has  been  generally  taken 
by  legal  writers  of  the  last  century,  that  a  con- 
dition of  allodial  land  holding  prevailed  in  Eng- 
land prior  to  the  Norraan  Conquest,  and  that 
this  was  rapidly  superseded  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  feudal  system  of  land  tenure  by  the 
Conqueror  and  his  immediate  successors,  whence 
Ijord  Coke's  statement  that  there  "is  no  land  in 
England  in  the  hands  of  any  subject  but  it  is 
held  of  some  lord  by  some  kind  of  service." 
There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  universality 
of  feudal  tenure,  as  described  by  Coke;  but  it 
may  be  doubted  whether,  in  our  legal  system,  the 
free  and  unqualified  ownership  of  land — corre- 
-sponding  to  Me  title  by  which  eoods  and  chattels 
«.re  held — has  ever  been  generally  recognized.  It 
is  more  than  probable  that  from  the  first  the 
idea  of  ownership  underwent  a  change  when  it 
was  transferred  from  cattle  and  other  personal 
property  to  land,  and  that  the  owner  of  land 
was  generally  conceived  of  as  having  a  more  or 
less  temporary  interest,  as  holding  in  subordina- 
tion to  the  superior  rights  of  the  community, 
which  was  somehow  regarded  as  the  ultimate  and 
permanent  owner.  However  this  may  be,  we  do 
not  find  in  the  books  any  general  recognition  of 
allodial  ownership,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
term,  anywhere  in  Europe ;  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  feudal  system  spread  over  England 
after  the  Conquest  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons  such  absolute  ownership 
of  land  was  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 
The  terms  alod  and  allodium  do,  indeed,  occur 
with  some  frequency,  but  usually  in  a  derivative 
sense,  to  describe  lands  which,  though  held 
in  some  form  of  dependent  tenure,  are  in- 
heritable and  thus  similar  to  the  modern 
estate  in  fee  simple.  Since  the  decay  of  the 
feudal  system  in  England  and  its  general 
abolition  in  the  United  States,  the  term  "allo- 
dial" has  come  to  be  applied  to  the  common 
form  of  land  tenure  in  subordination  to  the  para- 
mount title  of  the  State,  which  now  commonly 
prevails,  and  which,  though  not  entirely  free  and 
absolute,  has  been  divested  of  all  the  burdensome 
incidents   which   were   characteristic  of   feudal 


tenure.  Some  of  our  State  constitutions  and 
many  of  our  statutes  have  expressly  declaMd  all 
tenures  to  be  allodial,  in  this  sense  of  the  term, 
and  in  most  of  the  States  they  are,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  legislation  on  the  subject,  deemed  to  be 
so.  In  several  of  the  States,  however,  tenures 
partaking  more  or  less  of  the  feudal  character 
still  sun'ive.  Consult  the  authorities  referred  to 
under  Real  Pbopebtt. 

ALLOCKAMY  (Gk.  dWnc,  alios,  other -f  yi/toc. 
gamoa,  a  wedding)  or  Cross-Pollination.  A 
transfer  of  the  pollen  of  one  flower  to  the  pistil 
of  another.  Allogamy  is  subdivided  into  geitonog- 
amy,  in  which  the  pollinated  flower  is  on  the 
same  plant,  and  xenogamy,  in  which  it  is  on  a 
different  plant.  The  opposite  of  allogamy  is 
autogamy,  or  self-pollination.    See  Poixination. 

ALLON,  al'lon,  Henby,  D.D.  (1818-92).  An 
English  Congregational  leader,  bom  at  Welton, 
near  Hull.  He  graduated  at  Chestnut  College, 
1843,  and  was  pastor  of  Union  Chapel,  Islington, 
London,  from  1844  until  his  death.  He  edited 
the  British  Quarterly  Review  from  1865  to  1887. 
He  published,  besides  sermons,  the  life  of  Rev. 
James  Sherman  (London,  1863),  and  that  of 
Thomas  Binney,  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  Bin- 
ney's  sermons  (1876),  and  Larul  and  the  Puri- 
tans (1882).  He  compiled  The  Congregation- 
alist  Psalmist.    Consult  his  memorial   (1892). 

ALX0NG£,  A'lOR'zhft',  AuocsTE  (1833—). 
A  French  landscape  artist.  He  was  bom  in 
Paris  and  studied  with  Lfon  Cogniet.  He  is 
chiefly  noted  for  his  charming  use  of  charcoal  in 
landscape  work,  but  his  oil  paintings,  as  well, 
have  won  approval.  His  method  of  using  char- 
coal has  almost  created  a  'school'  for  workers 
in  that  material,  and  his  drawings  are  much 
sought  and  highly  prized  by  connoisseurs.  His 
subjects  are  landscapes  of  a  placid  and  sylvan 
kind.  Among  his  works  in  oil  are  views  on 
the  Somme;  among  those  in  charcoal  are  "Moulin 
de  Givry."  He  exhibited  very  regularly  after 
1855.  His  writings  include  Le  fusain  ( 1873)  and 
his  later  Grand  oours  de  fusain  (54  plates). 

ALLOP'ATHY.      See   Homceopatht. 

ALLOFHANE.  A  hydrous  aluminium  sil- 
icate belonging  in  the  clay  group  of  minerals. 
It  is  usually  found  in  amorphous  incrustations 
of  a  pale  sigr  blue  color,  but  sometimes  various 
shades  of  green,  brown,  or  yellow.  Allophane  is 
produced  by  the  alteration  of  some  aluminous 
silicate,  such  as  one  of  the  feldspars.  It  occurs 
in  various  European  localities  and  at  Richmond, 
Mass.,  Bristol,  Conn.,  and  Morgantown  and 
Friedenville,  Pa. 

AXX0FHAK1C  ACID.  See  Ureas,  the 
Compound. 

ALXOBI,  &l-lJ/i«.  The  name  of  two  Italian 
painters,  of  the  later  Florentine  school.  Ales- 
8ANDB0  (1535-1607),  a  pupil  of  his  uncle  Bron- 
zino,  afterwards  adopted  a  mannered  imitation 
of  Michelangelo.  He  was  chiefly  employed  in 
the  public  buildings  of  Tuscany,  and  wrote  for 
artists  a  treatise  on  anatomy.  His  son  and  pupil 
Cbistofano  (1577-1621)  forsook  Alessandro's 
manner  for  that  of  Pagani.  A  more  important 
artist  than  his  father,  although  his  style  is 
mannered,  he  shows  delicacy  of  execution.  His 
most  celebrated  work  is  "Judith  with  the  Head 
of  Holofemes"  in  the  Pitti  Palace,  Florence,  with 
replicas  in  Vienna  and  the  Uffizi.  The  Pitti  col- 
lection also  has  a  fine  "Saint  Julian,"  the  Louvre 
"Isabella  of  Aragon  pleading  with  Charles  VIII." 
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AIXOT^OPY  (Eccl.  Gk.  aXXerpoiria,  alio- 
tropia,  variety,  from  iXAoj,  alios,  other  -|-  rpoito^, 
tropos,  turn,  way,  guise),  or  Aixotbopism.  '  A 
term  used  in  chemistry  to  denote  the  exist- 
ence of  an  element  in  several  forma  differ- 
ing from  each  other  in  their  physical  proper- 
ties. By  the  silent  discharge  of  electricity 
in  an  atmosphere  containing  ordinary  oxygen, 
the  latter  is  transformed  into  ozone.  Ozone 
can  be  readily  shown  to  be  made  up  of 
nothing  but  the  element  oxygen;  yet  oxygen 
gas  and  ozone  exhibit  important  differences 
in  their  properties;  thus  ozone  (Qk.  ifwv, 
smelling)  has  a  peculiar  and  characteristic  odor, 
while  oxygen  gas  is  odorless;  ozone  reacts  much 
more  readily  with  various  substances;  it  has 
bleaching  and  disinfectant  properties  not  pos- 
sessed by  oxygen  gas,  and  it  is  much  denser  than 
oxygen.  Phosphorus  affords  another  example 
of  allotropism.  In  ordinary  circumstances,  and 
when  freshly  prepared,  phosphorus  is  a  pale 
yellow  solid  of  the  consistence  and  aspect  of 
wax,  and  to  some  extent  flexible  and  translucent. 
It  requires  to  be  placed  in  a  vessel  with  water 
to  keep  it  from  taking  fire  spontaneously,  and  it 
is  very  poisonous.  The  same  element,  when 
dried  and  kept  for  some  time  at  a  moderately 
high  temperature,  passes,  weight  for  weight-- 
without  addition  or  subtraction  of  matter — into 
a  substance  known  to  chemists  as  amorphous 
phosphorus.  The  color  of  this  new  variety  is 
brownish  red;  and  it  exists  as  a  powder,  which 
has  no  odor,  does  not  take  fire,  and  is  not  known 
to  be  poisonous  at  all.  Three  allotropic  modifica- 
tions of  the  element  carbon  are  known:  diamond, 
graphite,  and  amorphous  carbon  (pure  lamp- 
black). The  different  varieties  of  sulphur, 
boron,  silicon,  etc.,  furnish  other  examples  of 
allotropism.  Though  comparatively  few  ele- 
ments have  been  obtained  in  more  than  one  form, 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why,  in  general,  any 
other  chemical  element  should  be  incapable  of 
existing  in  two  or  more  allotropic  modifications. 
The  existence  of  alfetropic  varieties  brings  to  the 
mind  the  polymorphism  of  crystalline  substances 
and  the  isomerism  of  organic  compounds.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  the  atomic  theory,  the  differ- 
ent allotropic  modifications  of  an  element  are, 
probably,  made  up  of  molecules  containing  differ- 
ent numbers  of  atoms,  or  else  of  atoms  differently 
combined:  thus  a  molecule  of  ordinary  oxygen 
contains  two  oxygen  atoms,  and  its  chemical 
symbol  is  O2;  a  molecule  of  ozone  contains  three 
oxygen  atoms,  and  its  chemical  symbol  is  Oa.  A 
similar  explanation  of  the  nature  of  allotropy  in 
solid  elements  is,  however,  purely  hypothetical; 
for  nothing  at  all  is  known  of  the  ultimate 
structure  of  solids.  Consult:  D.  Berthelot, 
J)e  I'allotropie  defi  corps  simples  (Paris,  1894)  ; 
and  Ouvrard,  Etats  allotropiquea  des  corps 
simples   (Paris,  1894). 

AULOTTAVA.  al'lAt-ta'vft  (It.,  at  the  oc- 
tave). A  mark  all.  8va.,  or  8va.,  placed  over  the 
notes  in  pianoforte  music,  signifies  that  they 
are  to  be  played  an  octave  higher  than  written, 
or,  if  placed  below  the  notes,  an  octave  lower. 
Its  duration  is  indicated  by  a  dotted  line.  In 
orchestral  scores,  all.  Sva.  signifies  that  one  in- 
strument plays  in  octaves  with  another;  in 
figured  bass,  that  no  harmonies  are  to  be  em- 
ployed, the  upper  parts  simply  doubling  the  bass 
in  octaves. 

AIXOTTEZ,  ft'lsyft',  Claude  Jean  (1620-90). 


One  of  the  early  French  Jesuits  who  visited  the 
Great  Lakes.  He  founded  the  Mission  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  on  Lake  Superior  in  1665,  explored 
Green  Bay,  and  established  missions  among  the 
Illinois  Indians,  settling  at  Kaskaskia  (q.v.), 
and  continuing  there  the  mission  begun  by  Mar- 
quette. He  retired  in  1679  on  the  approach  of 
La  Salle,  an  enemy  of  the  Jesuits,  and  died 
among  the  Miamis  on  St.  Joseph's  River.  An 
autobiographic  account  of  his  work  can  be  found 
in  the  Jesuit  Relations,  published  at  Cleveland, 
O.,  in  1900. 

ALLOWANCE.  In  military  usage,  money 
allowed  in  lieu  of  forage,  food,  horses,  clothing, 
or  quarters ;  or  for  any  extra  work  or  duties  that 
may  have  been  performed.  Such  allowance  con- 
stitutes extra  pay.    See  Pay  and  Allowances, 

MlUTABY. 

ALLOWANCE  OP  QXTAS'TESS.     See  Pay 

AND  Allowances,  Militaby. 

ALOiOWAY  KIBK.  An  old  ruined  church 
in  the  parish  of  Ayr,  Scotland,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Doon,  celebrated  in  Burns's  Tarn  o'  Shanter. 
At  very  short  distances  from  it  are  the  cottage  in 
which  the  poet  was  bom,  the  monument  erected 
to  his  memory  in  1823,  and  the  Auld  Brig  o' 
Doon,  over  which  Tarn  o'  Shanter  made  his 
escape. 

ALLOY'  (Fr.  aloi,  from  Lat.  atligare,  to  bind 
to,  from  ad,  to  +  ligare,  to  tie).  A  mixture  of 
two  or  more  metals,  usually  produced  artificially 
by  fusion,  although  sometimes  found  native.  Al- 
loys are  characterized  by  certain  definite  prop- 
erties, which,  according  to  Sir  William  C.  Rob- 
erts-Austen, include:  Liquation,  which  is  shown 
by  the  separation  of  that  constituent  which  has 
the  lowest  melting  point  when  the  alloy  is 
heated;  density,  which  seldom  corresponds  to  the 
mean  of  those  of  the  constituents  of  the  alloy, 
being  usually  either  more  or  less  than  that 
shown  by  the  percentage  composition;  tenac- 
ity, which  is  usually  greater  than  that  of  the 
constituents  of  the  alloy,  although  it  is  some- 
times diminished;  hardness,  which  is  almost  al- 
ways increased;  extensibility,  which  is  almost 
always  diminished;  and  fusibility,  the  melting 
point  being  generally  lower  than  the  mean  of  the 
melting  points  of  the  constituent  metals. 

The  great  value  of  metallic  alloys  in  com- 
merce is  due  to  the  fact  that  certain  properties 
which  are  desirable  for  practicable  purposes  may 
be  imparted  to  many  metals  by  a  suitable  addi- 
tion of  other  metals.  For  instance,  gold  and 
silver  are  too  soft  for  use  as  coins  when  pure, 
but  may  be  rendered  sufficiently  hard  by  the  ad- 
mixture of  small  proportions  of  copper.  Simi- 
larly the  hardness  of  copper  is  greatly  increased 
by  the  addition  of  zinc,  yielding  brass.  In  mak- 
ing alloys,  the  least  fusible  metal  is  melted 
first,  after  which  the  others  are  added.  When 
three  metals  are  used  to  form  the  alloy,  they  are 
melted  in  pairs  and  afterward  together.  The 
more  important  metallic  alloys,  which  are  in- 
cluded among  the  materials  of  constructive  en- 
gineering, are  the  bronzes,  the  brasses,  the  coin 
alloys,  and  a  few  allOT^s  of  tin,  lead,  zinc,  anti- 
mony, and  bismuth.  The  following  are  the  prin- 
cipal alloys,  their  composition  and  uses: 

Bronze  is  an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin.  The 
knowledge  of  bronze  is  very  old,  it  being 
used  by  the  ancients  for  making  coins,  weapons, 
tools,  and  ornaments.  Many  of  these  ancient 
peoples  were  very  skillful  bronze  founders.    The 
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|>rinRipaI  broiues  are  those  used  in  coinage,  in 
oi'dnance,  in  statuary,  in  bells  and  musical  in- 
struments, and  in  mirrors  and  tlie  specula  of  tel- 
escopes. Coin  brotnK  as  made  by  the  Greeks  and 
Bomans  consisted  of  from  90%  copper  and  4% 
tin,  to  98%  copper  and  2%  tin.  Modem  inves- 
ti^tions  have  shown  the  range  of  good  alloys 
for  this  purpose  to  be  quite  large,  varying  from 
06%  copper  end  4%  tin  to  80%  copper  and  14% 
tin,  the  best  falling  near  the  middle  of  this 
range.  Oun  bronae  has  different  compositions  in 
different  countries,  but  the  most  common  pro- 
portion would  seem  to  be  90%  copper  and  10% 
tin,  or  89%  copper  and  11%  tin.  When  well 
made  it  is  solid,  yellowish  in  color,  denser  than 
the  mean  of  its  constituents,  and  much  harder, 
stronger,  and  more  fusible  than  commercial  cop- 
per; it  is  somewhat  malleable  when  hot  and 
much  less  so  when  cold.  Statuary  bronze  is 
nearly  the  same  composition  as  gun  bronee.  It 
should  be  rapidly  melted,  poured  at  a  high 
temperature,  and  quickly  cooled  to  get  the  best 
results.  Hen  metal  is  richer  in  tin  than  the  pre- 
ceding, and  varies  in  composition  somewhat  ^\■ith 
the  sixe  of  the  bell,  the  proportion  of  tin  being 
the  larger  in  the  caae  of  small  bells.  The  range 
of  good  practice  in  bell  metal  is  from  18%  to 
30%  tin  and  from  82%  to  70%  copper.  Chinese 
gongs  are  made  from  78%  to  80%  copper  and  22% 
to  20%  tin,  and  are  beaten  into  shape  with  the 
hammer,  being  tempered  at  intervals  during  the 
process.  (See  Aitneaung.)  Bell  metal  is  dense 
and  homogeneous,  fine  ground,  malleable  if 
quickly  cooled  in  the  mold,  rather  more  fusible 
than  gun  bronze,  but  otherwise  similar,  ezceiling, 
however,  in  hardness,  elasticity,  and  sonority. 
Upcculum  metal  contains  often  as  much  as  83% 
tin;  it  is  almost  silvery  white,  extremely  hard 
and  brittle,  and  capable  of  taking  a  very  perfect 
polish.  Bronze  for  bearings  and  other  friction 
surfaces  in  machinery  is  made  of  many  propor- 
tions, varying  from  88%  to  96%  copper,  as  more 
or  less  hardness  is  required.  Phosphor  hronne 
is  a  triple  alloy  of  copper,  zinc,  and  tin,  which 
has  been  given  exceptional  purity  by  fluxing  with 
phosphorus.  It  is  very  tough  and  hard,  and  is 
used  for  piston  rings  and  valve  covers,  pinions, 
cog  wheels,  screw  propellers,  etc  Tobin  brotize 
is  an  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc  in  the  proportion 
of  about  59  to  38,  with  small  percentaiges  of  tin, 
iron,  and  lead.  It  has  great  tensile  strength,  and 
corrodes  with  great  difficulty.  Aluminum  brotuse 
consists  of  90%  copper  and  10%  aluminum,  and 
is  an  exceedingly  tenacious  material,  ilangan- 
eae  bronze  is  ah'  alloy  consisting  of  about  88  % 
copper,  1J^%  tin,  8.7%  zinc,  and  smaller  per- 
centages of  iron,  lead,  and  phosphorus ;  it  is  much 
used  for  making  screw  propellers.  Both  Tobin 
bronze  and  manganese  brooze  are  in  reality  more 
nearly  brasses,  since  the  zinc  percentage  is 
greater  than  the  tin  percentage. 

Brass  is  an  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc  varying 
in  proportions  from  10  parts  of  copper  to  1  of 
ziiic  to  1  part  of  copper  to  5  parts  of  zinc  (see 
Bbass).  Brass  is  evtensixely  emnloved  in  the 
arts  in  the  manufacture  of  scientific  apparatus 
and  mathematical  instruments,  the  small  parts 
of  machinery,  and  many  sorts  of  hardware.  It 
is  also  drawn  into  wire,  and  rolled  into  sheets 
and  rods,  which  are  used  for  a  multitude  of  pur- 
poses. Brass  is  harder  than  copper,  very  malle- 
able and  ductile,  and  can  be  "struck"  in  dies, 
formed  in  molds,  or  "spun"  in  lathes  into  vessels 
of  a  wide  variety  of  forms.  It  is  a  much  poorer 
conductor  of  electricity  and  heat  than  copper. 


and  is  more  fusible.  Aluminum  brass  is  made  of 
equal  weight  of  aluminum  bronze,  oopper,  and 
zinc.  It  has  a  very  high  tensile  strength,  and 
has  been  used  for  screw  propellers. 

Otlier  alloys  than  bronzes  and  brasses  exist  in 
an  immense  variety,  and  have  numerous  applica- 
tions in  the  arts  and  sciences,  although  they  are 
much  less  used  than  the  bronzes  and  brasses. 
Only  a  few  of  these  alloys  can  be  mentioned 
here.  Qennan  silver  is  an  alloy  of  copper,  zinc, 
and  nickel  in  the  respective  proportions  of  about 
60%,  20%  and  20%.  It  is  used  for  table  utensils, 
ornaments,  and  in  the  form  of  sheets,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  alloys  to  handle  in  the  foun- 
dry and  rolling  mill.  Pewter  b  on  alloy  of  tin  and 
copper  often  mixed  with  lead.  Britannia  metal 
is  an  alloy  of  tin,  antinK>ny,  copper,  and  brass. 
It  and  pew'ter  are  much  used  in  making  table 
utensils.  Stereotype  metal  is  an  alloy  of  16% 
antimony,  17%  tin  and  67%  lead.  (See  Pbist- 
IITO.)  Babbitt  vietal  is  an  alloy  of  4  parts 
oopper,  12  parts  tin,  8  parts  regulus  of  antimony 
melted  together,  and  12  parts  tin  added  after 
fusion.  It  is  used  for  lining  bearings  for  jour- 
nals. Solders  are  alloys  used  for  joining  metal- 
lic surfaces  and  parts,  and  have  a  wide  range  of 
composition.  The  soft  solders  are  made  of  tin 
and  lead;  the  hard  solders  are  usually  made  of 
brass,  and  special  solders  are  composed  of  vari- 
ous alloys  of  copper,  zinc,  lead,  tin,  bismuth, 
gold,  and  silver.  In  making  solders,  great  care 
has  to  be  taken  to  secure  uniformity  of  composi- 
tion. For  this  reason,  they  are  often  granulated 
by  pouring  from  a  height  into  water,  or  by  re- 
ducing the  cast  ingots  into  powder  and  then  re- 
melting  the  granulated  or  powdered  material. 
The  soft  solders  are  usually  sold  in  sticks,  and 
silver  and  gold  solder  in  sheets.  Platinum  is  sol- 
dered with  gold,  and  German  silver  with  a  solder 
of  equal  parts  of  silver,  brass,  and  zinc.  The  es- 
sentials of  a  good  solder  are  that  it  shall  have 
an  affinity  for  the  metals  to  be  united,  shall 
melt  at  a  considerably  lower  temperature,  shall 
be  strong,  tough,  uniform  in  composition,  and 
not  readily  oxidized.  Type  metal  is  an  alloy 
of  lead  and  antimony  in  the  proportions  of  4  to 
1.  It  is  a  hard  alloy  capable  of  being  oast  in 
molds,  and  taking  form  very  perfectly.  Gold 
coin  consists  of  an  alloy  of  900  parts  gold,  76 
parts  oopper,  and  25  parts  silver.  Iron  forms 
compounds  with  many  elements  that  are  uscni 
in  metallxirgical  processes,  as  ferro-mangane-*, 
ferro-titanium,  and  ferro-tungsten,  which  will  be 
considered  under  Ibon  and  Steix.  Mercury  com- 
bines with  many  metals  to  form  amalgams  (q.v.). 
During  the  years  1875-78,  a  board  for  testing 
iron,  steel,  and  other  metals  met  at  the  Water- 
town  Arsenal,  Mass.,  and  very  thoroughly  consid- 
ered the  properties  of  various  alloys.  Their  re- 
port, published  in  1881,  contains  much  informa- 
tion on  the  subject,  together  with  a  bibliography. 
Consult:  Guettier,  A  Practical  Guide  for  the 
Manufacture  of  MetalHo  Alloys,  translated  by 
Fesquet  ( Philatlelphia,  1872) ;  Larkin,  The  Brat 
and  Iron  Founders'  Guide  (Philadelphia,  1878)  ; 
Graham,  The  Bra»sfounders'  Manual  (London, 
1879)  ;  Brannt,  Metallic  Alloys  (London,  1889) ; 
Hioms,  Minted  Metals,  or  Metallic  Alloys  (New 
York,  1890)  ;  Thurston,  A  Treatise  on  BftMses, 
Bronzes,  and  Other  Alloys  and  Their  Constit-uent 
Metals  (Xew  York,  1897);  Roberts- Austen.  "Re- 
ports to  the  Alloys  Research  Committee,"  Proceed- 
ittfis.  Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers  (Lon- 
don, 1891,  '93,  '95,  '97.  '99,  and  1904) ;  and  Uowo, 
Iron,  Steel,  and  other  Alloys  (Boston,  1903). 
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▲IiIiOTS,  MAOi^snc,  OoMFOSED  OF  Non-Mao- 
NETIO  Metals.  Hadfleld  has  diBoovered  that  the 
addition  of  a  certain  amount  of  Manganese  to 
iron  renders  the  latter  perfectly  non-magnetic 
In  1904,  Heusler  made  the  very  remarkable  dis- 
covery that,  conversely,  certain  noB-magnetie 
metals  may  be  rendered  magnetic  by  alloying 
them  with  manganese  —  itself  perfectly  non- 
magnetic. Tlius,  copper,  aluminium,  and  anti- 
mony are  on  the  list  of  distinctly  non-magnetic 
metals.  Yet  an  alloy  containing  60  per  cent, 
of  copper,  14  of  alnmininm,  and  26  of  manganese 
is  magnetic.  Furthermore,  and  curiously  enough, 
the  magnetic  property  of  the  alloy  may  be  readily 
caused  to  vary.  When  freshly  prepared,  the  alloy 
is  but  faintly  magnetic.  If  heated  to  170°  C. 
(ca.  340°  F.)  and  then  suddenly  chilled  with 
water,  it  loses  its  magnetic  property  altogether. 
But  if  subsequently  kept  for  some  time  at  the 
temperature  of  boiling  water,  or  thereabout,  it 
becomes  more  permanently,  and  this  time  quite 
strongly,  magnetic.  Alloys  of  manganese  with 
antimony,  too,  are  distinctly  magnetic.  An 
adequate  theoretical  interpretation  of  these  facts 
is  ill  the  present  state  of  science  impossible.  The 
conclusion,  however,  to  which  they  point  is,  that 
magnetisability  is  rather  an  acquired  and  varia- 
ble than  an  inherent  and  constant  property  of 
matter,  and  that  its  ultimate  cause  may  lie,  not 
deeply  within  the  chemical  atoms,  but  rather  in 
the  physical  conditions  produced,  as  it  were, 
accidentally  in  certain  molecular  oompIeKes. 
This  conclusion  suggested  to  Clemens  Wimcler  a 
possible  analogy  in  radioactivity,  and  he  raised 
the  question  whether  radioactivity,  too,  might 
not  be  a  more  or  less  accidental  physical  rather 
than  a  deep-heated  chemical  property  of  sub- 
stances, and  whether  radium  itself  might  not  be 
simply  common  barium  with  the  property  of 
radioactivity  acquired. 

AXI.-8AXNT8'  BAT.  A  bay  in  the  province 
of  Bahia,  Brarfl,  in  12*  to  18°  S.  fatt.,  and  98° 
to  39°  W.  long.  (Map:  Bratdl,  K  6).  It  forms 
a  superb  natural  harbor,  87  miles  long  and  27 
miles  broad,  with  an  easy  entrance.  It  con- 
tains several  islands,  the  largest  of  which, 
Itapasica,  is  18  miles  long  and  3  miles  broad. 
The  town  of  Bahia  (q.v.)  liee  just  within  it. 

AZX-SAIKTS'  SAT.  In  old  English,  AD- 
Hallows,  All-Hallowmas,  or  simply  Hallowmas, 
a  festival  of  the  ancient  Christian  Church,  intro- 
duced because  of  the  impossibility  of  keeping 
a  separate  day  for  e\ery  saint.  As  early  as  the 
fourth  century,  on  the  cessation  of  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  Christians,  the  Sunday  after  Easter 
was  appointed  by  the  Greek  Church  for  com- 
memorating the  martyrs  generally;  and  in  the 
Church  of  Home  a  similar  festival  was  introduced 
about  610  A.D.,  when  the  old  heathen  Pantheon 
(the  present  Rotunda,  or  Santa  Maria  de'  Mar- 
tiri)  was  consecrated,  on  March  13,  to  Mary  and 
all  the  martyrs.  But  the  real  festival  of  All 
Saints  was  first  regularly  instituted  by  Gregory 
IV.,  in  836,  and  appointed  to  be  celebrated  on 
November  Ist.  It  was  admitted  into  England 
about  870,  and  is  now  a  well-recognieed  day 
there  and  wherever  the  Church  calendar  is  closely 
followed.  The  choice  of  the  day  was  doubtieas 
determined  bv  the  fact  that  a  ohapel  in  Saint 
Peter's  Church  in  honor  of  all  the  saints  was  con- 
aecrated  by  Gregory  III.,  in  731,  on  November 
ist,  which  established  the  date  of  the  Roman  ob- 


servance. In  conformity  with  this  local  custom 
0»Bgoiy  rv.  ordered  the  first  of  November  to 
be  onivenaily  observed  for  the  oommemoration. 

ALL  SUULS  CDVLEOE.  A  college  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  founded  in  1437-38  by 
Archbishop  Chichele,  partly  as  a  chantry  where 
prayers  should  be  made  for  the  souls  of  all  Chris- 
tians (especially  such  as  fell  in  the  war  for  the 
crown  of  Prance,  of  which  Chichele  had  been 
the  adviser),  and  partly  as  a  society  of  fellows 
iree  from  the  charge  of  undergraduate  students. 
The  college  has  been  noted  for  the  devotion  of 
its  memMrs  to  history  and  law.  subjects  in 
which  the  founder  was  distinguished.  In  late 
years,  the  number  of  fellowships  has  been  in- 
creased from  forty  to  fifty,  and  two  Chichele 
Professorships  have  been  instituted,  one  in  inter- 
national law  and  diplomacy,  with  one  in  modem 
history.  The  fellows  are  selected  because  of 
their  distinction  in  the  study  of  law  and  history. 
Among  the  ecclesiastics  who  have  here  been  en- 
rolled are  Sheldon,  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  Reginald 
Heber;  among  lawyers  and  statesmen,  Black- 
stone,  Gladstone,  Salisbury,  and  Curzon.  The 
Codrington  Library  contains  over  seventy  thou- 
sand volumes,  and  is  noted  as  one  of  the  finest 
law  libraries  in  England. 

AIX-flOXTLS'  SAT.  A  holy  day  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church,  which  falls  on  November 
2d.  The  object  of  it  is  by  prayers  and  almsgiving 
to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  souls  in  purgatory. 
For  long  no  especial  day  was  appointed  for  the 
commemoration  of  all  the  departed  who  have  not 
attained  to  perfect  life.  Among  the  early  Chris- 
tians the  names  of  the  departed  were  entered  on 
the  fliptyehs,  or  lists,  used  at  the  altar,  from 
which  the  priest  read  the  names  of  those  for  whom 
he  was  required  to  pray  that  God  might  give 
them  "a  pbrae  of  refreshment,  light,  and  peace." 
In  the  sixth  century  it  was  customary  in  Bene- 
diotine  monasteries  for  a  commemoration  of  all 
the  departed  brethren  to  be  held  at  Whitsuntide. 
In  Sp»in  the  memorial  of  AU  Souk  was  celebrat- 
ed in  the  time  of  Saiat  Isidore  on  the  octave  of 
Pentecost;  this  seems  a  Western  echo  of  the 
Oriental  custom  of  commemorating  All  Saints 
OB  that  day,  and  All  Souls  on  the  Saturday  be- 
fore Whitsunday.  Saint  Odilo  of  Clugny,  in  998, 
ordered  that  in  all  monasteries  affiliated  to 
Clugny  the  commemoration  of  All  Souls  should 
follow  on  the  morrow  of  the  f%ast  of  All  Saints. 
Thence  the  observance  of  November  2nd  as  All 
Souls'  day  spread  throughout  the  West  as  a 
universal  custom. 

ALLnSPICB  (ail  -f  sptoe).  A  name  given  to 
the  dry  berry  of  the  pimento  (Pimenta  offici- 
nalis), a  small  evergreen  tree.  The  berry  is 
supposed  to  combine  the  flavor  of  several  spioes, 
especially  chnuimon,  nutmeg,  and  cloves;  hence 
the  name.  The  tree  ^s  cultivated  in  the  We^t 
Indies,  especially  in  Jamaica,  for  its  aromatic 
leaves  and  berries.  The  berries  grow  in  clusters. 
They  are  about  the  size  of  peas,  and  are  used 
as  a  spice  for  seasoning  food.  The  word  allspice 
is  also  applied  to  the  aromatic  bark  of  various 
other  plants,  particularly  Calycanthus  Uoridus 
(q.v.) .  For  illustration,  see  Plate  of  Abotilox. 

ALL'STOK,  Thbooosia  Bum.  See  BrmR, 
Thkooosia. 

ALLSTON,  Washington  (1779-1843).  A  dis- 
tinguished American  painter  and  author.  He  was 
born  at  Waccamaw,  S.  C,  on  his  father's  planta- 
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tion,  November  5,  1779,  but  passed  his  childhood 
and  received  his  education  and  early  instruction 
in  art  at  Newport,  Boston,  and  Cambridge.  Mal- 
bone,  the  miniature  painter,  was  an  early  friend 
and  adviser,  and  the  portraits  of  Pine  a  val- 
uable influence.  After  graduating  from  Har- 
vard in  1800,  AUston  went  to  Charleston,  S.  C, 
where  he  began  his  art  career.  In  1801  he  went 
with  Malbone  to  London,  and  became  a  student 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  which  was  at  that  time 
under  the  presidency  of  his  fellow  countryman, 
Benjamin  West.  In  1804  he  visited  Paris  in 
company  with  the  afterward  celebrated  painter 
Vanderlyn.  Here,  before  going  to  Italy,  he 
studied  in  the  Louvre  the  masterpieces  of  the 
various  schools,  and  showed  a  decided  preference 
for  the  rich,  glowing  color  of  the  Venetians. 
lliiB  influence  held  more  or  less  through  life, 
and  his  natural  affinity  with  those  masters  of 
color  gave  him  later  the  sobriquet  of  "The 
American  Titian."  He  passed  four  years  in 
Rome,  the  companion  of  Thorwaldsen  and  Cole- 
ridge, studying  the  great  masters  and  acquiring 
their  dignified  and  lofty  style,  for  which  he  was 
peculiarly  fitted  by  temperament.  He  returned 
to  America  in  1809,  married  a  sister  of  Dr.  Wil- 
liam EUery  Channing,  and  went  again  to  London, 
where  he  painted  and  exhibited  with  marlced 
success  for  seven  years.  Failing  in  health,  he 
came  home  in  1818,  and  settled  first  in  Boston, 
afterward  in  Cambridge,  where  he  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  comparative  seclusion 
on  account  of  enfeebled  health.  He  attracted 
to  him  always  a  refined  and  cultivated  circle  of 
friends  and  admirers;  for  Allston  was  a  man 
of  scholarly  tastes,  a  rare  talker,  and  a  writer 
of  much  charm.  His  temperament  was  nervous 
and  high-strung.  His  cast  of  mind  was  emi- 
nently artistic,  imaginative,  and  of  a  noble  tenor. 
One  of  the  earliest  of  his  important  canvases, 
"The  Dead  Man  Revived,"  he  painted  and  ex- 
hibited in  London  about  1810.  This  obtained 
a  prize  of  200  guineas,  and  was  soon  after  pur- 
chased by  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine 
Arts.  Then  followed  a  number  of  historical  and 
imaginative  works:  "St.  Peter  Lilierated  by  the 
Angel,"  "Uriel  in  the  Sun,"  for  which  the 
British  Institution  awarded  him  a  gratuity  of 
150  guineas.  In  America,  after  his  final  return, 
he  painted  "The  Prophet  Jeremiah."  now  at 
Yale  College,  his  large  unfinished  "Belshazzar's 
Feast,"  now  in  Boston,  and  several  smaller  works, 
including  "Dante's  Beatrice,"  and  "Spalatro's 
Vision  of  the  Bloody  Hand,"  a  powerfully  dra- 
matic work.  His  poem,  The  Sylphs  of  the  Sea- 
son, was  delivered  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Society  at  Cambridge,  and  subsequently  pub- 
lished in  London  ( 1813) .  He  wrote  also  a  novel, 
Monaldi  (Boston,  1841).  His  Lectures  on  Art 
appeared  after  his  death.  He  died  at  Cambridge, 
July  9,  1843,  and  his  burial  took  place  by  torch- 
light. For  his  hiogra-v^j  consult  the  volume  on 
him  in  Sweetser's  "Artist  Biographies"  (Bos- 
ton, 1879),  and  the  Life  and  Letters  published 
by  his  relative,  J.  B.  Flagg  (New  York, 
1892) . 

AlJi'S  WSLL  THAT  Ein>S  WELL.  A 
comedy  by  Shakespeare,  produced  in  1601,  but 
proijably  largely  written  as  early  as  1595.  It 
was  included  in  the  folio  of  1623.  The  plot  is 
based  upon  a  story  in  Boccaccio's  Decameron, 
which  had  been  already  borrowed  in  Painter's 
Palace  of  Pleasure.  Shakespeare,  however,  add- 
ed the  comic  characters  of  Lafeu,  Parolles,  and 


the    clown,    though    without   transforming   the 
pathos  of  the  original  tale. 

ALIi-THE-TAL^NTS  MINISTBY.  A 
complimentary  designation  bestowed  by  its 
friends  on  the  English  ministry  formed  by  Lord 
Orenville  in  1806.  Used  in  derision  by  its  oppo- 
nents, it  has  passed  into  history  as  an  ironical 
appellation. 

ALLTJ'VIOIT  (Lat.  alUtvio,  a  washing  upon, 
from  ad,  to  +  luere,  to  wash).  The  legal  term 
for  land  gained  from  the  sea  or  other  waters, 
public  or  private,  by  the  imperceptible  relic- 
tion of  the  water  boundary  or  the  gradual  wash- 
ing up  of  silt  and  earth,  the  scientific  and  pop- 
ular term  for  which  is  alluvium.  Alluvion  is  an 
accretion  (q.v.)  to  the  upland,  and  becomes  part 
and  parcel  of  the  land  to  which  it  is  annexed, 
and  the  property  of  the  owner  of  the  latter. 
When  the  change  effected  by  the  water  is  sudden, 
or  BO  rapid  as  to  be  perceptible  from  day  to  day, 
as  where  the  line  of  the  seashore  is  altered  by 
a  storm,  or  a  river  suddenly  changes  its  course, 
or  where  the  deposit,  however  gradual,  is  the 
intentional  result  of  artificial  causes,  it  is  not 
an  alluvion  or  accretion,  and  the  title  to  the 
land  so  covered  or  uncovered  is  not  affected. 
Thus,  if  the  sea  suddenly  engulfs  a  tract  of 
upland,  the  land  continues  to  be  the  property 
of  its  former  owner,  even  though  it  remain  per- 
manently submerged.  The  division  of  alluvion 
between  adjoining  riparian  proprietors,  whose 
division  line,  if  projected,  would  cut  it,  is  a 
matter  of  some  difficulty.  Among  several  rules 
which  have  been  adopted,  the  simplest  is  that 
which  on  private  streams  prolongs  the  division 
line  at  right  angles  with  the  middle  line  or 
thread  of  the  stream.  As  such  middle  line  is  the 
boundary  between  opposite  riparian  proprietors, 
an  island  formed  in  the  stream  belongs  to  the 
proprietor  on  whose  side  of  the  line  it  lies.  If 
this  line  cuts  the  island,  the  latter  is  divided  by 
the  line.  Consult:  Angell,  Treatise  on  the  Law 
of  Watercourses  (Boston,  1877)  ;  Gould,  Treatise 
on  the  Law  of  Waters  (Chicago,  1900).  See 
Avulsion;  Ripabiar  Rights;  Seashore;  Wa- 
TEB  Rights. 

ALLU'VITJM  (From  Lat.  ad,  to -f  luere,  to 
wash).  A  term  applied  to  the  sediment  trans- 
ported by  rivers  and  spread  over  submerged  low- 
lands during  periods  of  flood.  This  alluvium 
sometimes  forms  "flood  plains"  bordering  rivers, 
or  builds  up  conical  heaps,  "alluvial  cones,"  at 
points  where  rivers  debouch  from  narrow  valleys 
on  to  lower  areas,  or  constitutes  deltas  at  river 
mouths.  Alluvial  soils  are  among  the  most  pro- 
ductive known,  because  of  the  additional  fresh 
material  applied  to  their  surfaces  during  periods 
of  high  water.  The  flood  plains  of  tne  Nile, 
Ganges,  and  Mississippi  are  illustrations.  See 
Delta;    Flood- Plai n ;    Riveb;    Son,. 

ALL'WOBTH,  Ladt.  In  Massinger's  play, 
A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts  (q.v.),  a  wealthy 
widow. 

ALLWOBTH,  ToM.  In  Massinger's  A  Veto 
Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts,  the  stepson  of  Lady 
All  worth,  and  lover  of  Margaret  Overreach. 

ALL'WOBTHY,  Thomas.  The  generous 
squire  in  Fielding's  Tom  Jones;  foster-father  of 
the  hero.  He  is  a  philanthropic  gentleman,  an 
admirable  character,  understood  to  be  patterned 
after  Fielding's  own  benefactor  and  friend,  Ralph 
Allen  (q.v.). 
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AIiKA,  iVrnk.  A  river  in  the  Crimea,  rising 
on  the  northern  woody  slope  of  the  Yile,  south  of 
the  Tchatir-Dagh.  It  flows  at  first  in  a  north- 
erly direction,  then  turns  to  the  west,  and  emp- 
ties into  a  small  bay  on  the  Black  Sea,  about 
20  miles  north  of  ^bastopol.  It  is  about  46 
mile!*  long.  The  vale  of  the  Alma  is  renowned 
for  the  beauty  of  its  scenery  and  its  many  mag- 
nificent fruit  gardens.  On  the  steep  banks  of 
this  stream,  through  the  channel  of  which  the 
British  troops  wadeid  amidst  a  shower  of  bullets, 
a  brilliant  victory  was  won  on  September  20, 
1854,  by  the  armies  of  Britain,  France,  and 
Turkey,  under  Lord  Raglan  and  Marshal  St.  Ar- 
naud,  over  the  Russian  army,  commanded  by 
Prince  MentchikoiT.  After  five  hours  of  stubborn 
fighting,  the  Russians  were  forced  to  retreat  in 
disorder  upon  Sebnstopol,  17  per  cent,  of  the 
Russians  (numbering  33,000,  against  62,000  of 
the  allies)  having  been  killed  and  wounded.  The 
Turks  took  no  active  part  in  the  battle. 

AI/MA.  A  city  and  county  seat  of  Wa- 
baunsee Co.,  Kan.,  35  miles  west  of  Topeka,  on 
Mill  Creek,  and  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  F6  and  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and 
Pacific  railroads  (Map:  Kansas,  F  2).  It  is 
the  centre  of  an  agricultural  and  stock-raising 
district,  and  has  good  water  power  and  a  large 
flouring  mill.     Pop.,  1890,  1125;  1900,  966. 

ALMA.  A  city  in  Gratiot  Co.,  Mich.,  36 
miles  west  of  Saginaw,  on  the  Pere  Marquette 
and  the  Ann  Arbor  railroads,  and  on  Pine  River 
(Map:  Michigan,  J  5).  It  is  the  seat  of 
Alma  College  (Presbyterian),  founded  1887,  and 
of  the  Alma  Sanitarium,  an  institution  which 
has  more  than  local  reputation.  The  most  im- 
portant manufactures  are  gas-engines,  beet  sugar, 
furnaces,  cement  blocks,  flour,  asphalt  mastic, 
and  lumber  products.  Alma  was  settled  in  1853 
and  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1905.  The 
mayor  is  elected  annually,  and  the  council  is  coip- 
posed  of  eight  members.  The  water-works  are 
the  property  of  the  municipality.  Pop.,  1880, 
456;    1890,  1655;    1900,  2047;    1904,  3015. 

4T.MA  A  city  and  county  seat  of  Buffalo 
Co.,  Wis.,  25  miles  northwest  of  Winona,  Minn., 
on  the  Mississippi  River  and  on  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad  (Map:  Wiscon- 
sin, B  4).  It  is  in  an  agricultural  region,  is 
connected  by  steamboat  with  ports  on  the  river, 
and  has  some  manufactures.  Pop.,  1890,  1428; 
1900,    1201 ;    1905,  1172. 

ATtTWA.  In  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene,  the  per- 
sonification of  the  human  soul,  the  queen  of 
"Body  Castle." 

AT.TTA.  A  pseudonym  of  Charlotte  Yonge, 
the  novelist. 

AIiMACX'S,  Al'mfiks.  A  suite  of  assembly 
rooms  in  King  Street,  London,  built  in  1766. 
They  took  their  name  from  that  of  their  builder, 
or,  rather,  that  assumed  by  him.  It  is  said  he 
was  originally  a  poor  Scottish  Highlander  named 
McCall,  and  that  as  a  preparatory  step  to  rising 
into  importance  in  London,  he  inverted  the 
syllables  of  his  patronymic.  The  name  of 
Almack's  is  chiefly  associated  with  the  balls 
which  were  held  there  for  many  years  under  the 
management  of  a  committee  of  ladies  of  high 
rank.  The  glory  of  Almack's  belongs  to  a  period 
earlier  than  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
but  the  name  has  become  synonymous  with  aris- 
tocratic  exclusiveness.    The   London    club   now 


known  as  Brooks's,  formerly  Almack's,  was 
started  by  Almack  in  Pall  Mall  some  time  before 
1763.  Consult:  Timbs,  Clubs  and  Oluh  Life  in 
London  (London,  1873)  ;  Walford,  Greater  Lon- 
don (London,  1883-84). 

ALMADA,  Al-ma'drt.  A  town  of  Portugal,  in 
the  province  of  Estremadura,  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  Tagus,  opposite  Lisbon  (Map:  Portugal, 
A3).  It  is  picturesquely  built  at  the  foot  of  a 
height,  on  the  summit  of  M'hich  is  a  strong  castle. 
It  is  a  great  wine  depot,  and  has  long  b^n  cele- 
brated for  its  figs.  Near  it  is  the  gold  mine  of 
Adissa.    Pop.,  1900,  7913. 

AL1£A  DAOH,  &Vm&  dSo'.  The  ancient 
Amanus.  A  branch  of  the  Taurus  mountain 
range  in  Asia  Minor. 

ALMAsiN,  or  ALKAD^K  DEL  AZOOTTE, 
ttl'mi-Dftn'  d6l  t-th6^gb  (Ar.,  mine  of  quicksil- 
ver). A  town  in  Spain,  .50  miles  southwest  of 
Ciudad  Real,  situatcKl  between  two  mountains  in 
the  Sierra  Morena  chain  (Map:  Spain,  C  3).  It 
is  a  pretty  town,  with  a  ruined  Moorish  castle 
and  a  school  of  mines.  It  owes  all  its  importance 
to  the  quicksilver  deposits,  belonging  to  the  Span- 
ish government.  In  the  sixteenth  century  they 
were  leased  to  the  Fuggers  of  Augsburg.  In  1645 
they  reverted  to  the  crown.  During  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century  they  were  worked  by  the  Roths- 
childs of  London.  There  are  five  stages  or  gal- 
leries, the  lowest  being  1150  feet  beneath  the  sur- 
face. The  mercury  is  found  in  many  combinations, 
but  about  10,000  tons  of  ore  are  annually  raised, 
10  per  cent,  of  which  is  pure  metal.  Employment 
is  given  to  4000  miners.    Pop.,  1900,  7459. 

ALWADEK,  &l'm&-den'.  A  township  in  Santa 
Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Population,  1890,  1932;  1900, 
1599  (Map:  California,  C  3).  It  is  noted  for 
rich  deposits  of  quicksilver,  which  were  discov- 
ered at  an  early  date  by  the  Indians,  who  used 
the  crude  cinnabar  for  paint.  The  mines  began 
to  be  worked  before  1850,  and  for  several  years 
ranked  first  among  American  mines  in  the 
amount  of  production.  The  greatest  amount, 
47,194  fiasks,  was  obtained  in  1865;  since  that 
date  there  has  been  a  decline. 

AXMAOEST,  al'mA-jest.  The  greatest  work 
of  Claudius  Ptolemnus  (see  Ptolemy)  bore  the 
title  MeyaXp  I'vvraltc,  UegalS  Syntawis  (great 
system).  The  admirers  of  Ptolemy  changed 
luyiXri,  megale,  great,  to  luylarii,  megiate,  great- 
est, and  the  Arabian  translators  added  the 
Arabic  article  al,  producing  al-majisti,  whence 
was  derived  the  common  medieval  title  almagest. 
The  work  contains  Ptolemy's  important  contribu- 
tions to  trigonometi-y  and  mathematical  astron- 
omy. 

AXMAGBO,  il-mtl'gr».  A  town  of  New  Cas- 
tile, Spain,  in  the  province  of  Ciudad  Real,  12 
miles  east-southeast  of  Ciudad  Real  (Map: 
Spain,  D  3).  It  is  situated  in  a  high,  arid  plain, 
but  is  very  well  built,  with  wide  paved  streets 
and  a  fine  square.  Brandy,  soap,  and  earthen- 
ware are  manufactured,  and  lace-making  gives 
employment  to  a  large  number  of  women  in  Al- 
magro  and  the  neighboring  villages.  The  sur- 
rounding country  is  celebrated  for  its  beautiful 
vineyards  and  olives.  The  vine  of  this  region 
yields  the  well-known  red  wine  ValdepeBas. 
Pop.,  1900,  8015. 

ALKAOBO,  DiBoo  de  (1475-1538).  A  Span- 
ish adventurer,  said  to  have  been  a  foundling  in 
the  Spanish  town  whose  name  he  bore.    He  came 
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to  America  with  Pedro  Arias  de  Avila  in  1614 
and  settled  at  Darien,  whence  he  removed  to 
Panama  in  1619,  when  that  town  was  founded. 
In  1524  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Pizarro 
for  the  conquest  of  a  region  on  the  Pacific  coast 
to  the  south,  which  was  reported  to  contain  gold. 
The  first  voyage  was  a  failure.  The  second  voy- 
age, undertaken  in  1526,  began  with  a  succession 
of  reverses  and  Pizarro  wished  to  abandon  the 
enterprise,  but  Almagro  persuaded  him  to  con- 
tinue, and  eventually  they  were  rewarded  with 
the  wealth  of  the  Incas'  Empire.  Pizarro  secured 
to  himself  and  his  brothers  most  of  the  fruits  of 
victory,  and  deprived  Almagro  of  his  fair  share  of 
plunder  and  power.  In  1535  Almagro  obtained 
from  Charles  V.  the  title  of  Adclantado,  or  Gover- 
nor, of  "New  Toledo,"  a  territory  extending  200 
leagues  along  the  ooast,  beginning  at  the  southern 
limit  of  Pizarro's  grant.  A  dispute  immediately 
arose  as  to  the  boundary  between  the  two  grants, 
Almagro  claiming  that  Cuzco  lay  within  his  ter- 
ritory. He  returned  from  an  expedition  which 
he  had  undertaken,  without  much  success,  into 
the  snowy  plateau  region  of  the  southern  Andes, 
to  enforce  this  claim,  and  entered  Cuzco,  assert- 
ing that  he  was  its  legitimate  governor.  The 
Marquis  Pizzaro  at  once  dispatched  Espinosa  to 
effect,  if  possible,  an  amicable  settlement;  but 
Almagro  was  elated  by  his  recent  successes  and 
refused  to  entertain  any  compromises.  Further 
negotiations  led  to  a  personal  conference  between 
Pizarro  and  Afanagro,  November  13,  1537,  which 
ended  in  an  altercation,  and  the  two  old 
friends  parted,  for  the  last  time,  in  very  angry 
mood.  Pizarro's  forces  gradually  forced  Al- 
magro back  toward  Cuzco,  near  which  place  he 
made  a  stand.  A  furious  battle  was  fought, 
April  26,  1638.  Almagro  was  captured,  and  gar- 
roted  in  the  following  July. 

Almagro's  son,  Dnsoo  (1520-42),  whose 
mother  was  an  Indian  girl  of  Panama,  was  at 
first  treated  kindly  by  Pizarro ;  but  he  soon  came 
under  the  influence  of  some  of  his  father's 
friends,  who  liad  formed  a  conspiracy  to  over- 
throw Pizarro.  The  marquis  was  murdered  on 
June  26,  1541 ;  the  conspirators  proclaimed  the 
lad  Almagro,  who  was  about  twenty-one  years 
old.  Governor  of  Peru,  and  then  promptly  quar- 
reled among  themselves.  When  all  but  one  of 
the  leaders  had  been  murdered  or  had  died  from 
fever  and  exposure,  Almagro  took  matters  into 
his  own  hands  and  ordered  the  execution  of  the 
only  remaining  man  of  consequence  among  them. 
Meanwhile,  Vaca  de  Castro,  who  had  been  sent 
from  Spain  by  the  Government  to  end  the  civil 
war  in  Peru,  arrived  and  assumed  the  govern- 
ment. Almagro  refused  to  submit  and  was  at- 
tacked by  the  royal  forces,  who  defeated  him  in  a 
desperate  battle  on  September  16,  1542.  Al- 
magro fled  to  Cuzco,  but  was  arrested,  immedi- 
ately condemned  to  death,  and  executed  in  the 
great  square  of  the  city. 

AUCAHT.  An  old  name  for  Germany,  derived 
from  that  of  the  Alemanni  (q.v.). 

AT.-M-AT.ii'Ta   Al.inal6.    See  Elm  alt;. 

AI/KA  HATES  (Lat.  nourishing  mother). 
A  name  applied  to  a  university  or  college,  and 
expressing  the  relation  between  the  institution 
and  the  students  who  have  been  educated  in  it. 
The  term  is  one  of  affection,  and  suggests  a 
mutual  dependence  of  university  and  alumnus 
one  upon    the   other.    The   term   matriculation 


(q.v.),  applied   to  entrance   into  a   university, 
carries  the  same  meaning. 

AIi-KAmrV,  al'mA-nOim',  Abu  Abbas  Ab- 
OAIXAH  (783-833).  A  caliph  of  the  line  of 
the  Abbassides  (q.v.),  distinguished  for  his 
intellectual  qualities.  Ue  was  the  son  of 
Harun  -  al  •  Rashid.  When  Harun  died,  his 
brother  Amin  succeeded  to  the  Caliphate;  but 
his  treatment  of  AI-Mamun  led  to  war,  and  after 
five  years  of  fighting  Amin  was  slain  and  AI-Ma- 
mun took  his  place  (813) .  The  early  part  of  his 
reign  was  disturbed  bv  revolts  and  heresies ;  but 
when  affairs  settled  down  he  fostered  the  culti- 
vation of  literature  and  science  throughout  his 
Empire,  and  Bagdad  became  the  aeat  of  academ- 
ical instruction  and  the  centre  of  intelligence. 
He  had  books  translated  from  old  and  living 
languages,  founded  astronomical  observatories, 
determined  the  inclination  of  the  ecliptic,  had 
a  degree  of  the  meridian  measured  on  the  plain 
of  Shinar,  and  constructed  astronomical  tables 
of  remarkable  accuracy.  He  paid  more  respect 
to  science  than  to  orthodoxy,  and  drew  his  serv- 
ants from  all  countries  and  all  creeds.  In  827 
he  favored  the  heretical  doctrines  of  the  Mutazil- 
ites,  who  asserted  the  free  will  of  man  and  de- 
nied the  finality  of  the  Koran.  In  the  latter 
years  of  his  reign  he  was  involved  in  war  with 
the  Greek  Emperor  Theophilus,  and  revolts  broke 
out  in  various  parts  of  his  Empire.  In  833,  af- 
ter quelling  a  disturbance  in  Egypt,  he  marched 
into  Cilicia  against  the  Greeks,  but  died  sud- 
denly near  Tarsus,  leaving  his  crown  to  Mutasim, 
a  younger  brother.  Al-Mamun  was  the  author  of 
Inquiries  into  the  Koran,  a  tract  on  Sign*  of 
Prophecy,  and  one  on  The  Rhetoric  of  the  Prieatt 
and  Panegyritts  of  the  Caliphs,  (insult  Muir, 
The  Caliphate  (London,  1891). 

AI/MANAC  (Of  disputed  origin).  A  book 
or  table  containing  a  calendar  of  the  civil  divi- 
sions of  the  year,  the  times  of  the  various  astro- 
nomical phenomena,  and  other  useful  or  enter- 
taining information.  Tin  a  comparatively  mod- 
ern date,  this  additional  matter  consisted  of 
astrological  predictions  and  other  analcwous  ab- 
surdities ;  it  now  embraces,  in  the  best  almanacs, 
a  wide  variety  of  useful  notes  and  information, 
chronological,  statistical,  political,  agricultural, 
etc. 

The  history  of  almanacs,  like  all  early  history 
of  astronomy,  goes  back  to  very  ancient  times. 
The  Alexandrian  Greeks  certainly  had  almanacs, 
though  the  time  when  they  first  appeared  in 
Europe  is  not  precisely  known.  The  oldest  of  the 
copies  (manuscript)  existing  are  of  the  thir- 
teenth and  fourteenth  centuries;  there  are  speci- 
mens in  the  libraries  of  the  British  Museum 
and  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge.  The 
earliest  known  printed  European  almanac  was 
compiled  by  the  celebrated  astronomer  Purbaeh, 
and  appeared  between  the  years  1450  and  1461 ; 
but  the  first  almanac  of  importance  was  that 
compiled  by  his  pupil,  Begiomontanus,  for  the 
fifty-seven  years  from  1475  to  1531,  for  which 
he  received  a  munificent  donation  from  Matthiaa 
Corvinus,  King  of  Hungary.  Bernardo  de  Grano- 
lachs  of  Barcelona  commenced  the  publication  of 
an  almanac  in  1487 ;  the  printer  Engel  of  Vienna, 
in  1401;  and  StSffler  of  Tttbingen,  in  1624. 
Copies  of  these  are  now  very  rare.  In  1533 
Rabelais  published  at  Lyons  his  almanac  for  that 
year,  and  renewed  the  publication  in  1535,  1548, 
and  1550.    The  fame  and  popularity  of  (he  as- 
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trologer  Nostradamus,  who  prophesied  the  deafh 
of  Henry  II.  of  France,  gave  such  an  impulse 
to  the  publication  of  predictions,  that  in  1679 
Henry  III.  of  France  prohibited  the  insertion 
of  any  political  prophecies  in  almanacs — a  pro- 
hibition renewed  by  Louis  XIII.  in  1628.  Before 
this,  in  the  reign  of  Charles-  IX.,  a  royal  ordon- 
nance  required  every  almanac  to  be  stamped  with 
the  approval  of  the  diocesan  bishop. 

Prophetic  almanacs  have  circulated  very  large- 
ly in  France  in  the  rural  districts  and  among 
the  uneducated.  The  most  interesting  of  these 
is  perhaps  the  old  Almanack  Liigeoia,  a  venerable 
remnant  of  superstition.  It  was  flrst  published 
at  Liige — according  to  the  invariable  title-page 
which  takes  no  note  of  time — in  1636,  by  one 
Matthieu  Laensbergh,  whose  existence,  however, 
at  any  time  seems  very  problematical.  The 
AVmanach  Liigeoia  is  a  most  convenient  one  for 
those  who  are  unable  to  read,  for  by  certain 
symbols  attached  to  certain  dates  the  most  unlet- 
tered persons  can  follow  its  instructions;  thus, 
the  rude  representation  of  a  vial  announces  the 
proper  phase  of  the  moon  under  which  a  draught 
of  medicine  should  be  taken;  a  pill-box  desig- 
nates the  planet  most  propitious  for  pills;  a 
pair  of  scissors  points  out  the  proper  period  for 
cutting  hair,  a  lancet  for  letting  blood.  Of 
course,  amid  innumerable  predictions,  some  may 
naturally  be  expected  to  come  to  pass.  So  in 
1774  this  almanac  predicted  that  in  April  of 
that  year  a  royal  favorite  would  play  her  last 
part.  Madame  du  Barry  took  the  prediction  to 
herself,  and  repeatedly  exclaimed:  "I  wish  this 
villainous  month  of  April  were  over."  In  May 
LouisXV.  died,  and  Madame  du  Barry's  last  part 
was  really  played.  The  credit  of  old  Matthieu 
was  established  more  flrml^  than  ever.  In  1852, 
a  commission  having  examined  between  7000  and 
8000  of  the  national  chapbooks,  which  included  a 
great  number  of  almanacs,  pronounced  them  so 
deleterious,  that  it  became  necessary  forcibly  to 
check  their  circulation.  Although  still  in  vogue 
amongst  the  ignorant,  their  popularity  is  greatly 
on  the  wane. 

In  England,  so  far  was  an^  restraint  from 
being  put  upon  the  publication  of  prophetic 
almanacs,  or  "prognostications,"  as  they  were 
usually  called,  that  royal  letters  patent  gave  a 
monopoly  of  the  trade  to  the  two  universities 
and  the  Stationers'  Company,  under  whose  pat- 
ronage, and  with  the  imprimatur  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  such  productions  as 
Moore's  Almanac  and  Poor  Robin's  Almwtao 
flourished  vigorously;  although  "it  would  be 
difficult  to  find,  in  so  small  a  compass,  an  equal 
quantity  of  ignorance,  profligac\',  and  imposture 
as  was  condensed  in  these  publications."  The 
memory  of  Partridge,  long  employed  as  the 
prophet  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  is  preserved 
in  the  lively  diatribe  of  Swift,  writing  under  the 
name  of  Bickerstaff.  There  is  a  legal  decision 
on  record  in  the  year  1775,  in  favor  of  a  book- 
seller named  Carnan,  abolishing  the  monopoly  of 
the  Stationers'  Company.  In  1779  Lord  North 
brought  in  a  bill  renewing  their  privileges. 
After  a  powerful  speech  against  the  measure  by 
Erskine,  who  exposed  the  pernicious  influence 
of  the  productions  published  under  the  monopoly, 
it  was  rejected.  'Die  Stationers'  Company,  how- 
erer,  still  maintained  their  ground  by  buying  up 
•11  rival  almanacs ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  pub- 
lication, in  1828,  of  the  British  Almanac,  by  the 
Society  lor  the  DitTusion  of  Useful  Knowledge, 


that  the  eyes  of  the  Knglish  public  became 
opened  to  the  irrational  and  deleterious  nature 
of  the  commodity  which  their  own  indifference 
or  folly,  as  much  as  the  selfishness  of  their  pur- 
veyors,  had   hitherto   maintained   in   existence. 

In  Scotland  the  earliest  almanacs  seem  to 
have  been  produced  about  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Shortly  after  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century  the  almanacs,  or  "prog- 
nostications," published  at  Aberdeen  had  begun 
to  acquire  a  great  reputation.  About  the  year 
1677  they  were  sold  for  a  plaok  each;  and  the 
annual  circulation  amounted,  on  an  average,  to 
50,000  copies.  In  1683  appeared  a  rival  publica- 
tion, under  the  title  of  Edinburgh's  True  Ahna^ 
nack,  or  a  True  Prognostication.  For  a  long  time 
Scottish  almanacs  continued,  like  all  others  of 
that  age,  to  contain  little  besides  a  calendar,  with 
a  list  of  fairs,  and — what  constituted  the  great 
attraction — predictions  of  the  weather.  But 
something  more  instructive  and  comprehensive 
became  requisite,  and  the  Edinburgh  Almanac 
seems  to  have  been  among  the  first  to  respond  to 
this  requirement  of  advancing  civilization;  for, 
by  various  additions,  such  as  a  list  of  Scottish 
members  of  parliament,  it  had,  in  1745,  been 
extended  from  the  original  16  pages  to  36.  In 
twelve  years  from  that  date  it  had  swelled  to 
72  pages;  in  1770  it  had  reached  252  pages. 
After  1837  it  was  published  under  the  title  of 
Oliver  and  Boyd's  New  Edinburgh  Almonao,  and 
extended  to  above  1000  pages. 

Almanacs  containing  astrological  and  other 
predictions  are  still  published  in  Great  Britain; 
but  their  influence  is  extremely  limited,  even 
among  the  most  ignorant  portion  of  the  com- 
munity, and  their  contents  are  fitted  to  excite 
amusement  rather  than  any  stronger  emotion. 
In  America,  the  publication,  of  Mmanacs  for 
popular  use  is  confined  very  largely  to  the 
vendors  of  proprietary  or  patent  nostrums  and 
medicines.  These  persons  distribute  tha  alma- 
nacs gratuitously,  judging  rightly  that  they  con- 
stitute a  most  excellent  advertisement  of  their 
wares.  This  is  dne  principally  to  the  fact  that 
people  keep  their  almanacs  at  hand  thronghout 
the  year,  and  thus  the  advertisements  printed  in 
them  are  ever  present  to  the  public  eye.  Among 
the  almanacs  in  America  tha.t  are  sold  for  a 
small  price,  the  most  important  are  probably 
the  Old  Farmers',  issued  in  Kew  England,  and 
those  coming  from  several  g^eat  newspaper 
ofiices.  It  is  believed  that  the  flrst  oonimon 
almanac  in  this  country  was  for  1687,  from 
Bradford's  press  in  Philadelphia.  Franklin's 
Poor  Richard's  Almanac,  begun  in  1732,  was 
kept  up  by  him  about  twenty-five  years,  and  was 
widely  known  both  at  home  and  abroad  for  its 
wise  and  witty  sayings.  The  American  Almanac 
and  Repository  of  Useful  Knowledge  was  issued 
in  Boston  from  1828  to  1861 ;  a  continuation. 
The  National  Almanac,  came  out  for  two  years 
only,  1863  and  1864.  Nearly  every  religious  de- 
nomination has  its  special  annual,  either  almanac 
or  year-book;  and  many  trades,  professions,  and 
enterprises  have  similar  publications. 

There  are  also  important  astronomical  alma- 
nacs. The  Nautical  Almanac,  published  in  Eng- 
land, was  projected  by  Nevil  Maskelyne,  As- 
tronomer Royal  from  1765  to  1811,  who  urged  its 
value  in  connection  with  the  use  of  lunar  dis- 
tances for  the  determination  of  longitude.  The 
first  edition  of  this  work  was  published  with 
the  authority  of  Government  in  1707.     After 
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Dr.  Mftskelyne's  death  it  gradually  lost  ita  char- 
acter, and  in  1830,  in  consequence  of  the  numer- 
ous complaints  made  against  it,  the  Government 
requested  the  Astronomical  Society  to  pronounce 
upon  the  subject.  The  suggestions  of  the  soci- 
ety were  adopted,  and  in  1834  the  first  number 
of  the  new  series  appeared,  with  such  additions 
and  improvements  as  the  advanced  state  of 
astronomical  science  rendered  necessary.  Still 
older  than  this  almanac  is  the  French  Connais- 
aanoe  des  Tempt,  commenced  in  1679  by  Picard, 
and  now  published  under  the  authority  of  the 
Bureau  des  Longitudes.  Its  plan  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  Nautioal  Almanac,  but  it  has  con- 
tained a  larger  amount  of  original  memoirs, 
many  of  them  of  great  value.  Equally  cele- 
brated is  the  Berlin  Astronomisohti  Jahrbuch, 
issued  from  the  Berlin  Observatory.  In  the 
United  States  the  American  Nautical  Almanac 
was  begun  in  1849  by  Charles  Henry  Davis, 
United  States  Naw,  and  the  first  volume  (for 
1856)  was  published  in  1853.  The  publication 
is  issued  from  the  office  of  the  Jiautical  Almanac 
and  American  Ephemeris,  United  States  Navy 
Itepartment,  in  Washington,  and  contains  tables 
of  the  predicted  positions  of  the  sun,  moon,  and 
planets,  and  of  all  the  fixed  stars  used  in  naviga- 
tion. It  is  published  three  years  in  advance, 
for  the  convenience  of  navigators  bound  on  long 
voyages.  The  Nautical  Almanac  or  Astronomical 
Ephemeris  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
astronomers,  as  it  contains  collections  of  numer- 
ical data  required  in  the  computation  of  their 
celestial  observations,  which  are  equally  neces- 
sary to  enable  navigators  to  find  their  way  across 
the  sea  by  the  aid  of  the  sextant. 

The  preparation  and  publication  of  these  alma- 
nacs, though  most  important,  are  so  costly,  that 
they  are  possible  only  to  the  great  financial  re- 
sources of  governments,  and  it  is  largely  for 
this  purpose  that  governmental  astronomical  ob- 
senratones  are  maintained. 

Congress  in  1849  provided  for  the  publication 
of  suS  a  work,  in  which  "the  meridian  of  the 
observatory  at  Washington  shall  be  adopted  and 
used  as  the  American  meridian  for  astronomical 
purposes,  and  the  meridian  of  Greenwich  shall 
be  adopted  for  all  nautical  purposes."  This  law 
caused  the  division  of  the  work  into  the  Ameri- 
can Ephemeris  and  Nautioal  Almanac.  The 
first-named  part  is  chiefly  for  the  use  of  astron- 
omers; the  second  is  adapted  to  the  use  of  navi- 
gators. 

ALMANACH  DE  OOTHA,  *l'm4'n4'  ie  gV- 
W.    See  GoTHA,  Aucanach  db. 

AI/MAKDINE  (Fr.  almandine,  from  Lat. 
alabandina).  The  red,  transparent,  precious 
variety  of  Garnet  (q.v.) ,  so  called  from  Alabanda, 
a  town  in  Caria,  where  it  was  found.  This  name 
is  also  given  to  a  violet  colored  variety  of  Spinel 
ruby. 

AXKANSA,  ftl-mUn'sft.  A  tovm  of  Murcia, 
Spain,  in  the  province  of  Albacete,  43  miles  east 
by  south  of  Albacete,  on  the  Madrid  and  Alicante 
Railway  (Map:  Spain,  E  3).  It  is  two  thousand 
feet  above  sea  level,  and  stands  on  a  fertile^  pla- 
teau. Almansa  carries  on  manufactures  of  linen, 
hempen,  and  cotton  fabrics,  the  materials  of 
which  are  supplied  from  the  neighborhood;  also 
of  brandy,  leather,  and  soap.  Population,  1900, 
11,117.  Near  Almansa  the  French,  under  the 
Duke  of  Berwick,  natural  son  of  James  II.  of 
England,  gained  a  victory  on  April  26,  1707, 


over  an  army  of  Spanish  and  English  troops 
commanded  by  Henry  de  Ruvigny,  Earl  of  Gal- 
way.  The  battle  of  Almansa  was,  in  its  results, 
one  of  the  most  important  in  tiie  war  of  the 
Spanish  succession. 

AIi-KAirSTrB,  al'mto-sSSi'  (Ar.,  The  Vic- 
torious), Abu  Ja'fab  Abdauah  ibn  Mohakked 
(712-776).  The  second  caliph  of  the  house  of 
the  Abbassides  (754-775).  He  regulated  the 
finances  and  the  poet  in  the  kingdom  and  patron- 
ized learning.  One  of  his  great  achievements 
was  to  found  Bagdad.  He  died  during  a  pilgrim- 
age to  Mecca,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three.  See 
Abbabsioes. 

ALKA-TADEKA,  iVmk  ta'dS-mA,  Sir  Lau- 
BBNCE  ( 1836—) .  A  well-known  painter,  of  Dutch 
origin  and  Belgian  training  but  English  resi- 
dence for  more  than  half  his  life.    He  was  born 
in  West  Friesland  Janxmry  8,  1836,  and  while 
still  a  boy  showed  so  decided  a  vocation  for  art 
that  he  was  sent  to  Antwerp  to  study  under 
Wappers  and  for  a  longer  period  under  Leys, 
who  was  making  the  mc^seval  and  Renaissance 
periods  live  again  as  his  pupil  was  to  do  with 
earlier  ages.     Pictures  of  Frankish  and  ancient 
Egyptian  life  occupied  him  between   1860  and 
1875,  by  which  time  he  had  begim  to  devote  him- 
self mainly  to  depicting  the  life  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.    Early  essays  in  this  style  were  the 
"Roman  Amateur"  and  "Pyrrhic  Dance,"  which 
he  sent  over  to  the  Royal  Academy  in  1869.    In 
the  following  year  he  went  to  live  in  London. 
His  success  was  recognized  by  membership   in 
the  Academy  in  1879  and  knighthood  in   1899. 
.  Among  important  later  pictures  are  "The  Roses 
of  Heliogabalus"  (1888),  "Spring"  (1894),  "The 
Conversion    of    Paula"     (1898),    and    "Thenn» 
Antoninianai"   (1899).     At  the  World's  Fair  of 
St.  Louis  ( 1904)  he  exhibited  the  "Coliseum,"  the 
"Shrine  of  Venus"  and  "Caracalla."    Later  works 
are  "The  Everlasting"    (1904),  and  the  "Find- 
ing of  Moses"   ( 1905 ) .     His  work  is  remarkable 
for   its   careful   arehseolc^cal   research.     He   ie 
peculiarly    successful    in    defining    the   textures 
of   marble   and   bronze.     In   composition   he   is 
scholarly ;    the  various  parts  or  quantities  of  his 
scenes  are  balanced  with  true  artistic  instinct. 
His  drawing  is  good,  his  coloring  faithful,  but 
he  is  at  times  charged,  and  not  without  reason, 
with  a  lack  of  sentiment.    His  pictures  are  solid 
and  competent  in  execution  and  have  the  value  of 
trustworthy  records  of  the  past ;   but  they  rarely 
move  more  than  the  intellect  and  the  sight.    Con- 
sult:  Zimmem,  L.  Alma-Tadema,  His  Life  and 
Work   (London,  1886);   Georg  Ebers,  L.  Alma- 
Tadema   (Eng.  trans..  New  York,   1886). 

ALHAVTVA,  Brm&-ve'vft,  Counr.  A  char- 
acter in  Beaumarchais's  comedies  Le  harhier  de 
Seville,  Le  mariage  de  Figaro,  and  La  m^re 
coupable,  appearing  successively  as  a  fascinat- 
ing young  nobleman,  a  disillusioned  husband,  and 
an  old  gallant. 

AXiKEH,  AVmi,  or  AT.TffAT  (Ar.  'ilmah, 
learned  woman,  from  'alamo,  to  know) .  A  class 
of  singing  girls  in  Egypt.  To  enter  the  almeh  one 
must  have  a  good  voice,  know  the  rules  of  verse, 
and  be  able  to  improvise  couplets  adapted  to  cir- 
cumstances. They  are  in  demand  at  all  enter- 
tainments and  festivals,  and  at  funerals  as  hired 
mourners.  They  are  distinct  from  the  ghaw&s^, 
or  dancing  girls,  who  are  of  a  lower  order  and 
perform  in  the  streets. 
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ATiMT!TT>A,  41-mft'«-d4.  Formerly  one  of  the 
chief  strongholds  of  Portugal,  situated  on  the 
River  Ck)e,  on  the  Spanish  frontier,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Beira  (Map:  Portugal,  B  2).  In  1762 
it  wa«  captured  by  the  Spaniards,  who  soon  after- 
ward surrendered  it.  In  their  retreat  from 
Portugal,  1811,  the  French,  under  General 
Brenier,  destroyed  a  great  portion  of  the  fortifi- 
cations of  Almeida,  which,  however,  were  speed- 
ily repaired  by  the  English.    Pop.,  1900,  2312. 

ATiTBTlTDA.  A  town  situated  on  the  east 
coast  of  Brazil,  in  the  State  of  Gspirito  Santo, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Reis  Magos  River,  20  miles 
north  of  Victoria.  It  was  founded  in  1580.  Pop., 
4000. 

AUCEISA,  Francisco  db  (1450M610).  A 
Porti^ese  warrior  and  empire  builder.  He  was 
bom  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  For 
his  services  against  the  Moors  he  was  made,  in 
1505,  viceroy  of  the  Portuguese  possessions  in  the 
East  Indies.  At  Cannanore,  Cochin,  and  Quilon, 
and  in  Ceylon  and  Sumatra  he  either  built 
fortresses  to  protect  the  Portuguese  factories 
or  founded  new  trading  posts.  His  attempt  to 
establish  the  supremacy  of  Portugal  in  the 
Indian  seas  brought  him  into  conflict  with  the 
Venetians  and  the  Egyptians.  In  a  great  battle 
fought  between  Lorenzo  de  Almeida,  son  of  Fran- 
cisco, and  a  combined  Venetian  and  Egyptian 
fleet,  in  the  harbor  of  Chaul,  in  1507,  young 
Lorenzo  fell.  To  avenge  his  death,  Francisco 
sacked  the  ports  of  Goa  and  Dabul,  and  refusing 
to  acknowledge  Albuquerque,  who  had  been  sent 
ont  to  supersede  him,  destroyed  the  Egyptian 
fleet  at  Diu  in  1508.  Then  he  resigned  his  com- 
mand and  sailed  for  home,  but  perished  in  a 
skirmish  with  African  savages  near  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

AXHEIBA-OABBETT,  il-m&'«-dA-g&r-rSt' 
JoAO  Baptista  de  Silva  LeitXo,  Viscount  db 
( 1799-1854) .  A  distinguished  Portuguese  states- 
man and  author,  leader  of  the  romantic  move- 
ment in  his  country,  and  its  most  important  poet 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  was  born  at 
Oporto  and  died  at  Lisbon.  After  a  boyhood 
spent  in  the  Azores,  under  the  tutelage  of  a 
lu^ly  gifted  uncle.  Bishop  of  Angra,  he  attended 
the  University  of  Coimbra,  and  there  imbibed 
the  revolutionary  ideas  which  led  him  to  partici- 
pate in  the  revolt  of  1820,  and  three  years  later 
resulted  in  his  expatriation.  Hitherto,  his  writ- 
ings, such  as  the  dramas  Merope  and  GatSo,  and 
the  didactic  poem  on  painting,  O  Retrato  de 
Venus,  reflected  the  spirit  of  French  classicism 
and  the  native  "Arcadian"  school.  In  England 
and  France,  however,  he  came  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Scott  and  the  French  romanticists,  and 
this  influence  is  reflected  in  his  epic,  CamSes 
(1825),  the  burden  of  which  is  the  poet's  longing 
for  his  home;  and  in  his  equally  well  known 
IKHia  Branca  (1826),  a  long  poem,  half  epic, 
half  lyric,  and  aimed  especially  against  monastic 
life.  He  returned  to  Portugal  in  1826,  and  suf- 
fered a  brief  imprisonment  owing  to  some  politi- 
cal articles.  Two  years  later  he  was  again  forced 
to  seek  safety  in  exile;  but  when,  in  1832,  Dom 
Pedro  returned  from  Brazil  for  the  purpose  of 
contesting  the  throne  with  his  brother,  Dom  Mi- 
guel, Almeida-Garrett  joined  his  forces,  and  after 
the  victory  of  1833  was  rewarded  with  a  place  in 
the  cabinet  as  minister  of  the  interior.  His  life 
henceforth  was  one  of  remarkable  activity.  As 
•  member  of  the  national  Cortes,  he  showed  him- 


self an  uncompromising  supporter  of  democratic 
principles,  and  instituted  many  reforms.  He  in- 
terested himself  especially  in  the  founding  of  a 
national  theatre  and  a  conservatory  of  dramatic 
art,  and  wrote  a  long  series  of  prose  dramas,  the 
central  figure  in  each  case  being  some  typical 
national  character,  such  as  Auto  de  Oil  Vicente 
(1838),  D.  Filippa  de  Vilhena  (1840),  and  Frei 
tuiz  de  Bouaa  (1844).  One  of  his  most  impor- 
tant contributions  to  literature  is  his  Roman- 
ceiro  (1851-53),  a  collection  of  thirty-two  early 
Portuguese  ballads  and  romances,  the  text  of 
which  he  freely  restored  and  emended.  His  last 
work  is  a  poem,  Folha*  cahidaa  ("Fallen 
Leaves"),  a  dramatic  record  of  a  love  that  came 
in  the  autumn  of  life,  which  for  pathos  and  emo- 
tional power  is  hardly  equaled  in  Portuguese 
literature.  An  edition  of  his  collected  works 
appeared  after  his  death  (Lisbon,  1854-77). 
The  best  biography  is  that  of  Gomes  de  Amorim, 
Garrett,  Memoriat  Mograpkioae,  3  volumes  (Lis- 
bon, 1881-88). 

AXMELO,  al'mft-lS'.  A  tewn  in  the  Nether- 
lands, 10  miles  by  rail  northeast  of  Deventer 
(Map:  Netherlands,  E  2).  The  town  possesses  a 
church  with  the  family  vault  of  the  Von  Recht- 
eren,  whose  fine  castle  is  also  here,  and  manu- 
factures linen  and  cotton  goods.  Pop.,  1889, 
8354;  1000,  10,018. 

ATiTITRHTA,  )il'mft-re'&  (Ar.  The  Conspicu- 
ous). The  capital  of  the  province  of  Almeria 
in  Spain,  60  miles  southeast  of  Granada.  Alme- 
ria is  the  seat  of  a  bishop  (Map:  Spain,  D  4). 
It  stands  at  the  head  of  Almeria  Bay,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name;  behind 
it  rises  a  lofty  mountain  ridge,  on  which  is  an 
ancient  Moorish  castle.  The  flat-roofed  houses 
are  Oriental  in  character,  and  the  appearance  of 
the  place  evidences  ite  antiquity.  The  Gothic 
cathedral,  begun  in  1524,  is  essentially  Spanish 
in  ite  fortress-like  outline  and  battlemented 
walls.  The  church  of  San  Pedro  occupies  the 
site  of  a  mosque.  There  are  a  normal  school, 
several  monasteries,  and  some  ruined  castles 
in  the  town,  but  no  signs  of  much  intellectual 
interest  or  activity.  There  are  manufactures  of 
sugar,  white  lead,  macaroni,  etc.,  but  the  most 
important  commercial  interest  in  Almeria  is  its 
exportetion  of  fruit,  grapes,  oranges,  almonds, 
pomegranates,  ete.,  and  of  iron  ore.  It  is  a  win- 
ter resort  for  invalids,  as  ite  climate  rivals  that 
of  Nice.  Population,  1900,  47,326.  Almeria  is 
one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Spain,  and  was 
founded  by  the  Phoenicians.  The  Romans  called 
it  Unci,  and  Magnus  Pontus,  the  great  harbo>> 
It  flourished  under  the  Moors,  when,  as  the  prov- 
erb says,  "Granada  was  no  more  than  ite  farm." 
When  it  passed  into  Christian  hands  (1489)  its 
prosperity  languished,  and  only  within  recent 
years  have  railway  facilities  brought  back  some- 
thing of  ite  former  activity. 

AT.imi'RTA.  In  Congreve's  Uouming  Bride 
(q.v.),  the  heroine,  bride  of  Prince  Alphonso, 
whom  she  mourns  until  his  unexpected  return. 
Her  rOle  is  famous  for  the  lines,  'Music  hath 
charms,"  ete. 

AX'MEBI'CIANS.  The  followers  of  Amalric 
of  Bene  (q.v.). 

AXMIQtn,  ftl-me0c6  (native  name).  A  Cu- 
ban insectivore.  See  Agouta;  and  plate  9t 
Cavies  accompanying  article  Cavt. 
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AIiHISSA,  &l-nie'sa.  A  port  of  the  Anstrian 
crownland  of  Daltnatia,  14  miles  soatheast  of 
Spalato,  at  ths  mouth  of  the  Cetina.  Almjssa 
is  famous  as  the  rendezrous  of  the  pirates  once 
infesting  the  Adriatic.  Pop.  (commune),  1890, 
13,200;    1900,  16,100. 

AUHOIidfVAS.  DEL  CAIKFO,  ai'm6-D(/v!lr 
d$l  kSm'pd.  A  town  of  New  Castile,  Spain,  in 
the  province  of  Ciudad  Real,  22  miles  southwest 
of  Ciudad  Real  (Map:  Spain,  C  3).  It  stands 
on  the  summit  of  a  ridge,  near  the  Vega,  a 
branch  of  the  Guadiana.  The  streets  are  toler- 
ably clean  but  ill  paved.  There  are  ruias  of  an 
ancient  castle.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  agriculture,  and  the  only  manufactures 
are  domestic.     Pop.,    1900,   11,616. 

AXXOSJUmS,  al'md-hftds  (Ar.  Ai-tfutooA- 
hidAn,  "who  proclaim  the  Unity  of  God").  The 
name  of  a  dynasty  that  ruled  in  northwestern 
Africa  and  Spain  during  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries.  In  the  reign  of  All,  second  of 
the  Almoravides  (q.v. ),  a  religious  teacher,  Mo- 
hammed ibn  Allah,  calling  himself  El  Mahdi 
(the  guided) ,  founded  the  sect  of  the  Almohades 
in  Africa.  They  were  opposed  to  the  realistic 
anthropomorphism  of  orthodox  Islam.  Theirleader 
exercised  great  influence  over  the  Arabs  and  Ber- 
bers throughout  Northern  Africa.  Mohammed  im- 
posed on  his  disciples  new  ceremonies,  and  com- 
posed for  their  benefit  a  special  treatise  entitled 
On  the  Unity  of  Ood.  Mohammed  found  a  suc- 
cessor in  Abd-al-Mumin,  under  whom  the  Almo- 
hades rose  to  great  power.  They  extended  their 
conquests  into  Spain  in  1146,  subjugating  Anda- 
lusia, Valencia,  and  a  part  of  Aragon,  and  Por- 
tugal aa  far  as  the  Tagos.  Under  ifusuf  and 
Yakub-al-Mansur  (see  Abu  Yusuf  Yakub),  the 
dynasty  of  Almohades  continued  to  flourish  in 
great  splendor.  But  in  1212  they  were  completely 
defeated  by  Christians  in  the  battle  of  Navas 
de  Tolosa,  the  result  of  which  was  a  rapid 
collapse  of  their  power  in  Spain.  The  power 
of  the  Almohades  in  Spain  terminated  in  1257 
and  in  Africa  in  1260.  Consult:  Freeman,  Bis- 
tory  and  Conquests  of  the  Saracens  (Oxford, 
1856) ;  CoppSe,  Conquest  of  Spain  by  the  Arab- 
Moors  (Boston,  1881)  ;  Fagnan,  "Histoire  des 
Almohades,"  in  La  Revue  Afrioaine  (Algiers, 
1392).    See  ABO-AL-Muinif. 

AL-WOKAHnSlA,  ill'md-kBn'tt&,  or  KOKEM"- 
HA.    See  Moiiai^meoan  Sects. 

AUKOB',  al'mon,  John  (1737-1805).  An 
English  journalist  and  bookseller,  born  in  Liver- 
pool. He  attended  school  for  a  short  time  at 
Warrington,  was  apprenticed  to  a  printer  and 
bookseller,  and  in  1759  settled  in  Ix>ndon  as  ft 
journeyman  printer.  He  soon  took  to  pamphlet- 
eering, became  a  member  of  the  staff  of  The  Lon- 
don Gazetteer,  and  by  a  pamphlet  entitled  A 
Review  of  Mr.  Pitt's  Administration  won  the 
favor  of  Burke  and  others  of  the  opposition  party 
at  the  time  of  Pitt's  resignation  (1761).  He 
then  became  a  publisher  and  bookseller  on  his 
own  account,  and  was  patronized  largely  by  the 
members  of  the  opposition.  He  was  a  close 
fi-iend  and  ardent  supporter  of  John  Wilkes 
(q.T.),  and  in  1870  vras  fined  for  selling  a  paper 
containing  one  of  the  letters  of  Junius.  In  1784 
he  became  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Oeneral 
Advertiser,  but  two  years  later  was  driven  by  a 
libel  trial  to  relinquish  this  undertaking.  He 
rendered  an  important  service  to  students  of 
American    histoid   by   publishing   The   Remem- 
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^raneer,  a  monthly  collection  of  contemporary 
documents  bearing  on  the  Revolutionary  War, 
especially  of  such  documents  '*as  serve  to  display 
the  injustice  of  the  design  and  the  folly  of  the 
councils  of  Great  Britain."  He  also  published  a 
valuable  Collection  of  all  the  Treaties  of  Peace, 
Alliance,  and  Commerce  bet^ceen  Great  Britain 
and  Othier  Poieors  from  1688  to  1771 ;  Biograph- 
ical, Literary,  and  Political  Anecdotes  (1797)  ; 
and  Correspondence  of  John  Wilkes,  with  a 
Memoir  of  his  Life  (1805). 

ALMOITACID  DB  TOLSSO,  al'm6-ni-thei/ 
dft  tfl-la'D*.  A  little  town  of  Spain  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Toledo,  connected  with  Toledo  by  rail. 
It  contains  an  old  Moorish  castle,  and  is  famous 
chiefly  as  the  place  of  a  battle  between  Spanish 
and  French  forces  on  August  11,  1809,  in  which 
the  Spanish  forces,  numbering  about  30,000,  wei« 
defeated.     Pop.,   1000,    1574. 

ALKOND,  a'railnd  (Lat.  amygdala,  Gk.  afnj- 
Si^,  amygdaie),  Amygdalua.  A  genus  of  the 
natural  order  Rosacete,  consisting  of  trees 
and  shrubs.  The  almond  tree  {Amyqialua  oom- 
muni8\  grows  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high, 
closely  resembles  the  peach  in  general  appear- 
ance and  bloom,  and  furnishes  the  almond  nuts 
of  commerce.  It  is  native  to  the  Mediterranean 
basin  and  southwestern  Asia,  and  has  been  in 
cultivation  from  remote  times.  The  fruit  is  a 
drupe  with  a  thin,  hard  covering,  which  splits 
open  when  ripe.  Almonds  are  of  two  kinds — 
bitter  and  sweet.  The  bitter  almond  is  culti- 
Tated  to  a  limited  extent  in  Mediterranean 
countries,  and  the  nuts  are  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  flavoring  extracts  and  of  prussic  acid. 
The  sweet,  or  edible,  almond  is  irrown  on  a  com- 
mercial scale  in  the  south  of  Europe,  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  in  some  other  countries  of  similar 
climate.  The  nuts  contain  a  large  quantity  of 
•  bland,  fixed  oil;  they  hare  an  agreeable  flavor, 
and  are  used  for  desserts,  in  confectionery,  and 
medicinally  in  an  emulsion  which  forms  a  pleas- 
ant, cooling,  diluent  drink.  There  are  two  classes 
of  sweet  almonds — the  hard  shell  and  the  soft 
shell  almond.  The  latter  only  is  important  com- 
mercially. Of  foreign  varieties,  the  long  almond 
of  Malaga,  known  as  the  Jordan  almond,  and  the 
broad  almond  of  Valencia,  are  most  valued  in 
the  trade.  In  California,  success  in  almond- 
growing  came  only  with  the  improvement  of 
selected  seedlings  of  local  origin.  Ne  Plus  Ultra, 
Nonpareil,  IXL,  and  Languedoc  are  the  best- 
known  of  these.  In  1905  California  produced 
10,000,000  pounds  of  nuts.  In  addition  to  the 
home  production,  the  United  States  imports,  an- 
nually, about  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  nuts.  In 
Syria  and  northern  Africa,  almonds  are  grown  on 
dry  and  stony  soils.  They  are  believed  to  with- 
stand drought  better  than  any  other  fruit.  In 
California,  good-paying  crops  are  secured  only 
on  fertile,  well-drained  soils,  preferably  warm 
loams;  and  in  the  arid  regions  water  for  irri- 
gation must  be  abundant. 

The  almond 'is  propagated  mainly  by  budding 
on  seedling  bitter  almond  stocks.  Trees  come 
into  bearing  in  from  two  to  four  years  from 
budding,  and  reach  mature  fruitage  in  from 
seven  to  ten  years.  On  strong  land  the  trees  ars 
set  at  least  twenty-four  feet  apart  each  way. 
The  tree  is  shaped'during  the  first  three  years' 
growth,  after  which  little  pruning  is  required. 
Varieties  should  be  mixed  in  orchard  planting, 
to  insure  cross-pollination. 
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The  almond  is  also  widely  grown  as  an  orna- 
mental in  localities  where  it  seldom  if  ever  pro- 
duces fruit.  It  is  a  favorite  flowering  shrub  in 
England,  northern  Europe,  and  parts  of  the 
•astern  and  southern  United  States.  It  is  one 
of  the  enrliest  fruits  to  bloom.  The  peach-like 
blowioma  appear  before  the  leaves. 

The  dwarf  almond  {Amygdalu»  nana)  is  a  low 
Hhnib,  seldom  more  than  two  or  three  feet  in 
height.  It  is  common  in  Southern  Russia,  and 
is  frequently  planted  aa  an  ornament.  Another 
species  {Amygdalus  anderaonid)  is  found  among 
the  hills  of  southern  California,  about  the  Colo- 
rado desert.  It  ie  a  bushy  shrub,  and  the  fruit  is 
a  small,  velvety  drupe,  little  more  than  half  an 
inch  long.  Other  species  not  well  known  but  simi- 
lar to  these  are  found  in  the  east.  Fossil  forms  of 
the  almond  occur  in  the  Miocene  Tertiary  beds 
of  Oeningen,  Germany.    See  Plate  of  Acanthl's. 

AI<KOS1>  PISXIASE.  The  principle  almond 
disease  is  that  known  as  leaf-blight.  It  is  caused 
by  the  fungus  Cercospora  circumcissa,  which  at- 
tacks the  leaves  and  twigs,  and  often  defoliates 
the  trees  by  midsummer.  Upon  the  leaves  small 
distinct  yellow  spots  are  formed,  from  which  the 
leaf  tissue  falls,  leaving  the  leaf  appearing  as 
though  pierced  by  numerous  shot.  The  disease 
may  be  prevented  by  spraying  the  trees  before 
blooming,  and  about  twice  after  blooming,  with 
the  ammoniacal  copper  carbonate  solution.  (See 
Fn^aiciDE. )  The  second  spraying  should  be  ap- 
plied when  the  trees  are  m  full  leaf,  and  the 
third  two  to  four  weeks  later. 

AUfONSB,  &l-m6n'dA,  PHlLlPPtrs  TAN  (1646- 
1711).  A  Dutieh  vice-admiral,  who  served  under 
De  Ruyter  in  the  fights  of  1676,  and  after  the 
admiral's  death  commanded  the  Dutch  Mediter- 
ranean fleet.  He  was  with  Tromp  in  sub- 
duing the  naval  power  of  Sweden  in  1677.  He 
commanded  in  1688  the  fleet  which  conducted 
William  III.  to  England,  and  four  years  after- 
ward gained  fame  by  hie  defeat  of  the  French  at 
La  Hogue.  In  1702,  with  the  English  admiral. 
Sir  Gieorge  Rooke,  he  commanded  the  allies  which 
destroyed  the  Spanish  fleet  in  the  Bay  of  Vigo. 

AXMOKSS,  a'm&ndz.  Expressed  Oil  of.  A 
fixed  oil  expressed  from  bitter  or  sweet  almonds, 
and  sometimes  used  in  medicine.  It  has  a  pale 
yellow  color,  and  a  mild,  rather  agreeable  taste. 
It  consists  largely  of  olein. 

ALKONPS,  VoLATitB  Oil  of,  better  known 
as  Bei7zaxj>ehtde  or  Oil  of  Bittbb  Almonds, 
CJljCHO.  The  cake  which  is  left  after  the 
expression  of  the  fixed  oil  from  bitter  almonds 
contains,  among  other  matters,  two  substances 
called,  respectively,  amygdalin,  and  emuUin  or 
synaptase.  When  the  cake  is  bruised  and  made 
into  a  pa.ste  with  water,  the  synaptase  acts  as  a 
ferment  upon  the  amygdalin,  splitting  it  up  into 
the  volatile  oil  of  almonds,  hydrocyanic  (prussic) 
acid,  and  grape-sugar.  The  oil  is  not  originally 
present  in  the  bitter  almonds ;  in  fact,  the  latter 
do  not  contain  a  trace  of  the  oil  ready  formed, 
so  that  the  oil  is  purely  the  product  of  the  fer- 
mentation of  amygdalin.  This  action  takes 
place  very  rapidly,  and  is  complete  in  twenty-four 
hours.  The  paste  having  been  placed  in  a  retort, 
heat  is  very  cautiously  applied,  to  prevent  the 
lompine  and  frothing  to  which  the  almond  infu- 
sion i«  liable.  In  the  distillation,  the  hydrocy- 
anic acid  and  the  volatile  oil  unite  in  an  unstable 
compound  which  passes  over  into  the  receiver, 
along  with  much  yrater.  The  crude  oil  thus 
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obtained  decomposes  gradually,  the  prussic  acid 
being  set  free,  and  on  this  account  it  is  very 
poisonous,  many  fatal  cases  having  occurred 
from  its  willful,  accidental,  or  careless  use.  The 
crude  oil  may  be  purified  and  freed  from  prussic 
acid  by  means  of  ferrous  chloride  and  lime.  The 
volatile  oil  (C,II.CHO)  is  the  aldehyde  of  ben- 
zoic acid  (C.HjCOOH),  into  which  substance  it 
gradually  changes  when  exposed  to  the  air  in  a 
moist  state.  It  is  colorless,  has  an  agreeable 
odor,  and  an  acrid,  bitter  taste.  It  is  soluble 
in  water  to  the  extent  of  1  part  in  300  parts  of 
water,  but  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol 
and  ether.  It  is  a  hipilv  refractive  liquid,  of 
specific  gravity  1.05  at  15°"C.;  it  boils  at  179°  C. 
At  present  it  is  usually  prepared  by  boilinff  ben- 
zyl chloride  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  lead 
nitrate.  The  crude  product  thus  obtained  is 
riiaken  with  a  solution  of  acid  sodium  sulphite, 
which  forms  a  crystalline  compound  with  benzal- 
deliyde,  while  the  impurities  remain  in  solution. 
Pure  benzaldehyde  is  obtained  from  the  crystal- 
line compound  by  the  action  of  dilute  acids.  The 
oil  is  used  by  confectioners  and  perfumers,  and 
also  in  the  manufacture  of  various  dyes,  etc. 

AJjMOTSTEB.,  al'mOn-Sr  (O.  F.  almoane,  alms, 
from  Lat.  eleemosyna,  Gk.  iXeiuuxrint,  eleSmosyni, 
mercy,  alms).  The  name  given  originally  to 
a  member  of  a  religious  order  who  distributed 
the  money  and  other  things  set  apart  for  alms, 
which  by  canonical  law  was  to  amount  to  at  least 
a  tenth  of  the  revenues  of  the  establishment.  Af- 
terwards ecclesiastics  also  received  this  name  who 
were  appointed  by  princes  to  the  same  office  in 
their  households.  Tlie  Grand  Almoner  of  France 
was  one  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  court  and 
of  the  kingdom,  usually  a  cardinal,  and,  in  right 
of  his  office,  commander  of  all  the  orders.  Queens, 
princes,  and  princesses  had  also  tlieir  almoners, 
and  bishops  were  usually  appointed  to  this  office. 
In  England,  the  office  of  Hereditary  Grand  Al- 
moner is  now  a  sinecure,  his  only  duty  being  to 
distribute  the  coronation  medals  among  the  as- 
sembled spectators.  The  Lord  High  Almoner, 
usually  a  bishop,  distributes  twice  a  year  the 
sovereign's  bounty,  which  consists  in  giving  a 
silver  penny  each  to  as  many  poor  persons  as  the 
sovereign  is  years  of  age. 

AX1C0NTE.  A  town  in  Lanark  County, 
Ontario,  Canada,  35  miles  southwest  of  Ottawa, 
on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  (Map:  Ontario, 
G  2) .  It  manufactures  woolen  goods,  knit  goods, 
and  machinery.  Almonte  was  settled  in  1830  and 
was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1881.  The  govern- 
ment is  vested  in  a  mayor,  elected  annually,  and 
a  council.    Population  'in  1901,  3023. 

AliXONTE,  <kl-m<in'tA,  Don  Juaw  Nepomu- 
CENO  (1803-69).  A  Mexican  general  and  diplo- 
mat. He  was  the  reputed  son  of  Morelos  (q.v.), 
the  patriot  priest.  As  a  mere  child  he  took  part 
in  the  war  of  liberation,  and  in  1815  was  sent 
to  the  ITnitcd  States  to  be  educated.  His  diplo- 
matic career  began  at  an  early  age,  and  he  had 
filled  responsible  positions  in  London  and  South 
America  before  he  joined  the  staff  of  Santa  Anna 
in  1836,  in  which  year  he  was  made  prisoner  at 
San  Jacinto.  Under  Bustamante  he  was  minis- 
ter of  war,  and  from  1841  to  1846  was  minister 
to  the  United  States,  retiring  when  the  annex- 
ation of  Texas  had  become  a  certainty.  In  1863 
he  was  again  minister  to  the  United  States;  in 
18.'i7  he  was  minister  to  France;  he  had  been 
twice  an   unsuccessful   candidate   for   the  presi- 
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dency,  and  party  spirit  led  him  to  participate 
in  the  French  invasion  of  Mexico  and  the 
election  of  Maximilian.  Almonte  was  proclaimed 
dictator  of  Mexico  in  1862,  but  was  distrusted  by 
all  parties,  and  was  removed  the  same  year. 
The  next  year  he  was  president  of  a  junta  styled 
the  "Regency  of  the  Mexican  Empire."  In  1864 
Maximilian  made  him  regent  of  the  realm  and 
Grand  Marshal,  and  in  18(>6  he  was  sent  as  min- 
ister to  Paris,  where  he  died. 

ALMOSA,  &l-m6'r&.  The  capital  of  the  Ku- 
maun  division,  North-Western  Provinces,  British 
India.  It  is  situated  on  the  crest  of  a  mountain 
ridge,  5337  feet  above  the  sea,  and  on  the  head 
waters  of  the  Kosila,  a  branch  of  the  Ramgunga, 
87  miles  north  of  Bareilly.  It  gives  its  name  to 
a  district,  has  a  cantonment  for  two  battalions 
of  Ghurkas,  and  is  a  health  resort  for  invalids 
and  consumptives.     Pop.,  7500. 

AL1IOIL&.VIDES,  fll-mO'rA-vidz  (Ar.  al-Mu- 
rdbifin,  "pickets  who  have  hobbled  their  horses 
on  the  enemies'  frontier.")  The  Christian  suc- 
cesses in  Spain  and  the  weakness  of  the  Moslem 
powers  in  the  Mediterranean  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury excited  a  Mohammedan  revival  among  the 
Berbers  of  Northern  Africa.  The  holy  war  was 
preached  by  Abdallah  ibn  Tashfin,  of  the  Lam- 
tuna  tribe.  Together  with  the  Masmuda,  and  led 
by  Abu  Bekr  and  his  second  cousin,  Yusuf  ibn 
Tashfin,  th^  quickly  spread  over  a  part  of  Al- 
geria and  Morocco,  founding  the  city  of  that 
name.  Called  in  1086  to  Spain  by  the  Abadides 
to  crush  the  power  of  the  Aragonese,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  Cid,  Yusuf  defeated  the  Spaniards 
at  Sacralias  (October  23),  but  returned  to  Afri- 
ca, leaving  3000  Berbers  in  Spain.  In  1090  he 
was  again  called  over  (by  the  King  of  Seville), 
and  conquered  the  whole  of  Moorish  Spain,  except 
Toledo  and  Saragossa,  By  1147  the  power  of  the 
Alrooravides  in  Northern  Africa  and  Spain  was 
overthrown  by  the  Almohades  (q.v.).  Their  name 
is  preserved  in  the  Maravedi  (a  coin)  and  the 
Marabouts   ( devotees ) . 

ALMQVIST,  iilm'krfst,  Kabi.  Jonas  Ludwio 
( 1793-1866 ) .  A  Swedish  writer  of  unusual  versa- 
tility but  very  unstable  genius.  He  was  bom  at 
Stockholm.  At  twenty,  he  left  a  good  post  in 
the  civil  service  and  founded  a  sort  of  Brook 
Farm  in  the  forests  of  Vermland,  where  the 
"come-outers"  lived  under  turf,  wore  homespun, 
and  ate  porridge.  The  experiment  failed,  and 
Almqvist  resorted  to  school-teaching  and  the 
composition  of  text-books,  at  Stockholm,  until 
the  publication  of  a  group  of  romances  under 
the  title.  The  Book  of  the  Thorn  Rose  (begun 
in  1832),  brought  him  sudden  fame.  This  work 
shows  great  power  of  language  and  richness  of 
color;  and  the  dramas  which  followed,  though 
erratic  in  plan,  are  masterly  in  dialogue  and  of 
great  tragic  force.  Almqvist  now  gave  himself 
wholly  to  literature  and  published  a  great  num- 
ber of  books  and  pamphlets  on  history,  religion, 
ethics,  ssthetics,  and  pedagogy;  as  well  as  lyrics, 
dramas,  and  novels,  chiefly  socialistic  in  tone, 
and  often  contradictory  in  teaching.  His  moral 
instability  apparently  led  him  to  crime,  for  in 
1851  he  was  charged  with  forgery  and  murder, 
and  fled  fr<Mn  Sweden  to  America,  where  he 
earned  a  precarious  living  under  an  assumed 
name  until  1806,  when  he  returned  to  Bremen, 
where  he  lived  under  the  name  of  C.  West- 
ermann,  and  where  he  died,  September  26, 
1866.    The  novels  and  tales  on  which  his  literary 


fame  will  rest  are  of  the  romantic  type.  The 
best  of  the  tales  are  The  Mill  at  SkaUnora,  Ara- 
minta  May,  and  Orimstahama's  Settlement.  Of 
the  novels.  The  Palace  is  typically  romantic  in  its 
poetic  humor.  A  later  work.  It's  All  Right,  is 
in  ano.ther  key,  more  like  the  problem  novel  of 
our  day,  and  is  a  grim  picture  of  the  evils  of 
conventional  marriage,  inaicating  the  degeneracy 
of  his  misused  genius. 

AIiHS^OTTSE.  The  place  where  the  pub- 
licly supported  poor  are  cared  for,  sometimes 
called  the  poorhouse,  the  infirmary,  etc.,  and  in 
England,  the  workhouse.  Wherever  indoor  relief 
is  provided,  the  almshouse  is  the  central  local 
institution  throughout  the  United  States  for  the 
care  of  the  aged  and  infirm  poor,  and  also  for 
able-bodied  poor  who  are  not  committed  as  va- 
grants to  a  correctional  institution.  It  is  fre- 
?uently  located  on  a  farm,  known  as  the  poor- 
arm,  where  light  work  is  given  the  inmates,  the 
results  being  utilized  to  contribute  toward  their 
support.  The  census  of  1890  gave  73,045  inmates 
of  almshouses  in  the  United  States.  Consult: 
A.  G.  Warner,  American  Charities,  chapter  vi. 
(Boston,  1894)  ;  Mary  V.  Clark,  "The  Alms- 
house," a  good  descriptive  paper  in  the  Twenty- 
Seventh  Annual  Report  (1900)  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction  (Boston, 
1901).    See  Paufebism  ;  Poor  Laws. 

ALMTTCANTAB,  &l'mfi-k&n't«r  (Ar.  al-mu- 
kantarit,  pi.  of  al-mttkanfar,  sun-dial).  In  as- 
tronomy, a  small  circle  of  the  celestial  sphere 
parallel  to  the  horizon.  The  word  had  fallen 
rather  into  disuse  among  astronomers,  but  has 
been  used  of  late  years  as  a  name  for  an  instru- 
ment invented  by  Chandler.  The  instrument 
consists  of  a  telescope  supported  on  a  metal  float 
placed  in  a  basin  of  mercury.  This  arrangement 
assures  the  perfect  horizontality  of  the  float, 
and  the  telescope  can  be  used  to  observe  heavenly 
bodies  situated  at  exactly  equal  latitudes  in  the 
celestial  hemisphere.  Astronomical  investiga- 
tions of  considerable  importance  have  been  car- 
ried out  by  the  use  of  the  almucantar. 

Aliirr,  John  Jat  (1814-95).  An  American 
naval  officer.  He  was  born  in  Rhode  Island,  and 
entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  in  1829.  He 
engaged  in  the  suppression  of  the  African  slave 
trade  in  1843-45,  and  took  part  in  the  capture 
of  Vera  Cruz  and  Tuspan  in  the  Mexican  War. 
He  was  in  the  blockade  service  during  the  Civil 
War,  and  ended  his  career  as  commander  of  the 
Pacific  squadron.  He  became  a  rear-admiral  in 
1873,  and  was  retired  in  1877. 

AliNASCH'AS.  In  the  Arabian  Nights,  the 
barber's  fifth  brother,  proverbial  as  a  dreamer. 
Having  put  his  money  into  a  stock  of  glassware 
with  which  to  engage  in  trade,  he  falls  to  imag- 
ining what  he  will  do  with  the  wealth  he  is  to 
gain  from  it,  and  inadvertently  kicking  over  the 
basket,  smashes  all  his  wares.  The  name  was 
humorously  applied  to  S.  T.  Coleridge  from  his 
having  dreamed  the  fra^ent  of  Klibla  Kahn, 
which  he  wrote  after  waking. 

AXITCrS,  fil'nus.     See  Aldeb. 

ALNWICK,  finlk.  The  capital  of  the  county 
of  Northumberland,  England,  on  the  Alne,  about 
32  miles  north  of  Newcastle  (Map:  England.  E 
1 ) .  The  streets  are  broad,  well  paved,  and  well 
lighted;  the  houses  modern,  built  of  stone,  and 
in  some  instances  handsome.  A  large  market- 
place occupies  the  centre  of  the  town.    Alnwick 
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was  at  an  early  period  a  fortified  town,  and  some 
fragments  of  the  ancient  walls  even  yet  remain. 
Alnwick  Castle,  the  residence  of  the  dukes  of 
Northumberland,  stands  at  the  north  entrance 
of  the  town,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  baronial  structures  in  England. 
During  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  a  bulwark  against 
the  invasions  of  the  Scots,  who  thrice  besieged 
it.  Population,  including  Canongate,  in  1891. 
about  6700;  1901,  6700.  Consult:  F.  G.  Hal- 
leck,  Alnwick  Castle,  and  Other  Poems  (New 
York,  1836)  ;  C.  H.  Hartshome,  Alnwick,  etc. 
(London,  1860). 

AX.<yAT)M,  or  ALfyiDM  (Gk.  ■AHudSai, 
AUSadai,  or  'AXueldai,  Al6eidai) ,  Otus  and  Eph- 
lALTES.  The  sons  of  Aloeus,  or  of  Poseidon,  and 
Iphimedea,  wife  of  Aloeus.  They  were  celebrated 
for  their  great  size  and  extraordinary  strength. 
Every  year  they  grew  an  ell  in  breadth  and  a 
fathom  in  height,  and  at  the  end  of  nine  years 
were  thirty-six  feet  broad  and   fifty-four  feet 


30  feet.  They  have  permanent  succulent  leaves. 
The  negroes  of  the  west  coast  of  Africa  make 
cords  and  nets  of  the  fibres  of  their  leaves,  and 
stockings  are  woven  from  the  fibres  of  a  species 
found  in  Jamaica.  Aloes  are  chiefly  valuable  for 
their  medicinal  properties,  which  are  laxative, 
drastic,  emmenagogue,  and  vermifuge.  The  well- 
known  drug  called  Aloes  (q.v.)  is  the  in- 
spissated juice  of  the  leaves  of  several  almost 
tree-like  species,  and  particularly  of  Aloe  soco- 
trina,  a  native  of  the  island  of  Socotra;  Aloe 
purpurescens.  Aloe  spicata,  and  Aloe  arbores- 
cens,  which  principally  yield  the  Cape  aloes; 
Aloe  arabiea.  Aloe  lingulformis.  Aloe  mitrifor- 
mis,  and  Aloe  vera;  which  latter,  found  in  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  in  Italy,  and  in  some  of 
the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  is  the  only 
species  which  can  be  reckoned  European,  al- 
tnough  it  also  is  probably  an  introduced  plant. 
The  extract  prepared  from  its  leaves  is  known 
as  Hepatic  aloes,  or  as  Barbadoes  aloes.    The 
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high.  They  are  fabled  to  have  chained  the  god 
Ares,  and  to  have  kept  him  in  a  bronze  cask  for 
thirteen  months.  They  also  threatened  the 
Olympian  gods  with  war,  and  would  have  piled 
Pelion  and  Ossa  on  Olympus  had  they  not  been 
destroyed  by  Apollo  before  their  beards  were 
grown.  It  is  further  said  that  they  fell  in  love, 
the  one  with  Hera  and  the  other  with  Artemis; 
but  Artemis  appearing  to  them  in  the  form  of  a 
hind  and  running  between  them,  they  shot  at 
the  supposed  animal  and  killed  each  other.  They 
were  worshiped  as  heroes  in  some  places. 

AL'OE,  Lat.  pron.  fll'A-6;  Engl.  pron.  &Vti  (Gk. 
6A^,  aloe) .  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Liliaces.  The  species  are  numer- 
ous, natives  of  warm  countries,  especially  of  the 
southern  parts  of  Africa.  About  50  miles  from 
Cape  Town  is  a  mountainous  tract  completely 
covered  with  aloes,  and  the  hills  on  the  west  side 
of  Socotra  exhibit  them  in  similar  profusion. 
The  species  vary  in  height  from  a  few  inches  to 


Socotrine  or  Zanzibar  aloes  is  the  product  of 
Aloe  Perryi.  The  bitter  principle  of  aloes  has 
been  called  aloin.  With  oxygen  aloin  forms 
several  compounds  that  possess  acid  properties. 
In  the  East  Indies  it  is  employed  as  a  var- 
nish to  prevent  the  attacks  of  insects;  and  has 
even  been  applied  to  bottoms  of  ships  to  pro- 
tect them  from  marine  worms.  A  beautiful 
violet  color  which  does  not  require  a  mordant 
to  fix  it,  is  obtained  from  the  leaves  of  the 
Socotrine  aloe.  It  also  affords  a  fine  trans- 
parent color  for  miniature  painting.  Moham- 
medan pilgrims  suspend  an  aloe  over  their  doors 
on  their  return  from  Mecca,  to  signify  that 
they  have  performed  the  pilgrimage.  The  Amer- 
ican aloe  is  a  different  plant.  Numerous  species 
are  used  as  decorative  plants.  For  this  pur- 
pose they  are  grown  indoors  and  set  out  during 
summer.  They  may  be  propagated  by  seed, 
suckers,  or  cuttings.     See  Aoave,  and  Plate  of 
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ALOES,  ill'dz.  A  drug  of  great  antiquity,  for 
we  find  Dioscorides,  a  writer  on  materia  medica 
of  the  first  or  second  century,  making  mention  of 
aloe  as  a  substance  obtained  from  a  plant  and 
posseasing  cathartic  properties.  It  is  obtained 
from  numerous  sources,  ucluding  Bombay,  Ara- 
bia, Socotra,  Madagascar,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  the  West  Indies.  The  drug  is  the  in- 
spissated juice  of  various  species  of  Aloe  (q.v.). 
All  these  are  characterized  more  or  less  by  pro- 
ducing large,  thick,  fleshy  leaves,  stiff  and  brittle, 
pointed,  and  generally  terminating  In  a  strong 
spine,  filled  with  a  mucilaginous  pulp  internally, 
and  containing  in  the  proper  vessels  of  their  er- 
terior  portion  an  intensely  bitter  juice,  which 
yields  the  medicinal  substance  of  aloe.  It  is  ob- 
tained, sometimes  in  the  form  of  tears,  by  in- 
cision, spontaneous  exudation,  and  inspissation 
upon  the  plant;  sometimes  by  spontaneous  evap- 
oration of  the  juice,  which  drops  or  exudes  by 
pressure  from  the  leaves  when  cut  away  near  the 
base;  sometimes  by  evaporating  the  same  juice 
with  the  aid  of  heat;  and  lastly,  by  evaporating 
the  juice  and  the  decoction  of  the  leaves.  Owing 
to  the  great  difliculty  of  determining  the  true 
botanical  source  of  any  given  sample,  the  follow- 
ing names  are  made  use  of  in  commerce  to  denote 
the  various  kinds  of  aloes  found  in  the  market: 
Sbcotrine,  Clear,  Cape,  East  Indian,  Barbadoes, 
and  Caballine  aloes.  The  only  varieties  officially 
recognized  by  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United 
States  are:  (1)  Socotrine  aloes  {Aloe  aoco- 
irina),  so  called  from  its  supposed  source, 
the  island  of  Socotra,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Arabian  Gulf.  This  is  the  most  esteemed  of  all 
the  varieties  used  in  medical  practice.  It  is  a 
product  of  Aloe  Perryi,  a  plant  from  the  east 
coast  of  Africa,  the  island  of  Socotra,  and  Ara- 
bia. (2)  Barbadoes  aloes  {Aloe  Barbadensis)  is 
prepared  in  the  West  Indies  from  Aloes  vera  and 
■other  varieties  of  aloes.  Browne's  Natural  His- 
tory of  Jamaica  states  that  the  largest  and  most 
succulent  leaves  are  placed  upright  in  tubs,  that 
the  juice  may  dribble  out.  This,  evaporated,  is 
sold  as  Socotrine  aloes;  but  the  common  9 Iocs  is 
obtained  by  expressing  the  juice  of  the  leaves, 
boiling  it  with  water,  evaporating,  and  pouring  it 
into  gourds;  whence  this  kind  is  often  called 
gourd  aloes.  All  kinds  of  aloes  have  a  bitter 
taste.  Aloes  is  in  a  great  measure  soluble  in 
water,  and  more  so  in  hot  than  cold  water. 
Aloea  contains  an  active  principle,  aloTn,  and 
a  resin.  The  varieties  of  aloln,  named  barbaloln, 
socaloln,  and  nataloTn,  are  obtained  respectively 
from  Barbadoes,  Socotrine.  and  Xatal  aloes. 
When  employed  in  small  doses,  aloes  exerts  a 
tonic,  and  in  larger  doses  a  cathartic  action.  It 
is  considered  by  some  authorities  to  stimulate 
the  liver,  increasing  the  flow  of  bile.  Others 
hold  that  it  acts  chiefly  upon  the  large  intestine, 
whose  contractions  it  stimulates.  It  also  causes 
congestion  of  the  pelvic  organs.  Its  action  upon 
the  bowels  is  slow,  requiring  ten  to  twelve  hours. 
Both  taken  singly,  and  also  in  combination  with 
other  cathartics,  aloes  is  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant and  the  most  extensively  used  of  vegetable 
remedies  of  its  class.  Aloes  is  an  ingredient  of  a 
number  of  laxative  pills  mentioned  in  the  United 
States  Pharmacopceia,  and  is  the  important  con- 
stituent in  most  of  the  much  advertised  patent 
medicines.  Wlien  given  to  a  nursing  woman  it 
is  usually  believed  to  purge  the  child  at  the 
breast.     For  illustration  see  Acacia. 

AVOES   WOOD,   also   Aoila   wood.  Eagle 


WOOD,  or  AoALLOCHUM.  The  inner  part  of  the 
trunk  of  Aquilaria  ovata  and  Aqnilaria  agallo- 
cha,  trees  native  of  the  tropical  parts  of  Asia,  and 
supposed  to  be  the  aloea  or  lign  atoes  of  the  Bible. 
They  are  large  spreading  trees,  with  simple  alter- 
nate leaves.  Aloes  wood  contains  a  dark-colored,, 
fragrant,  resinous  substance,  and  is  muck  prized 
in  the  East  as  a  medicine,  and  for  the  pleaeaot 
odor  which  it  diffuses  in  burning.  The  resinous 
substance  is  found  only  in  the  inner  part  of  the 
trunk  and  branches,  the  younger  wood  being 
white,  and  almost  scentless.  The  trees  abound 
in  the  eastern  part  of  Asia,  especially  in  Cochin 
China,  the  Moluccas,  and  neighboring  islands. 
Aloes  wood  is  not  only  much  prized  in  the  East 
as  a  perfume,  but  many  medicinal  virtues  are 
ascribed  to  it.  The  ancients  ascribed  to  it  simi- 
lar virtues,  and  so  valued  it  for  these  and  ita 
fragrance,  that  Herodotus  says  it  once  sold  for 
more  than  its  weight  in  gold.  It  was  regaj-ded 
almost  as  a  universal  medicine.  Its  very  fra- 
grance was  supposed  to  have  a  beneficial  influ- 
ence, and  it  was  therefore  worn  about  the  per- 
son. As  it  admits  of  a  high  polish  and  exhibits 
a  beautiful  graining,  precious  gems  were  set  in 
it;  and  it  was  cut  into  fantastic  forms  and  worn 
in  head-dresses,  etc.  There  seems  to  be  allusion 
to  a  similar  use  of  it  in  Psalm  xlv.  8,  "All  thy 
garments  smell  of  myrrh  and  aloes  and  cassia." 
Or  perhaps  this  merely  refers  to  its  being  em- 
ployed to  perfume  clothing.  It  was  also,  from  a 
very  early  period,  much  used  to  perfume  the 
apartments  of  the  great.  The  fragrance  con- 
tinues imdiminished  for  years.  Lign  aloes  is  a 
corruption  of  lignum  aloes   (aloes  wood). 

ALO^IANS,  or  AL'OOI  (Med.  Lat.  aloffiani, 
alogi,  from  Gk.  i,  a,  priv.  +  Wyof,  logos,  word, 
reason).  A  small  and  obscure  sect  of  heretics  in 
the  second  century  who  opposed  the  Montanists 
(q.v.),  denying  that  Christ  was  the  Logos  and 
ascribing  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  and  the  Apoca- 
lypse to  the  Gnostic  Cerinthus. 

ALOIT'ZO  THE  BBAVE  AND  THE  FAIR 
IK'OGEira.  A  ballad  by  M.  G.  Lewis  (q.v.), 
known  as  "Monk"  Lewis. 

AL'OPE'CIA  (Gk.  iTiunt/i,  alOpex,  a  fox, 
because  bald  patches  are  supposed  to  be  common 
among  foxes).  A  disease  which  causes  a  falling 
off  of  the  hair  from  any  part  of  the  body.  See 
Baldness. 

AL'OPECTX'BUS.    See  Meadow  Gbass. 

ALOKA,  &'16-r&.  A  town  of  Andalusia,  Spain, 
in  Malaga  province,  18  miles  northwest  of 
Malaga.  It  stands  on  an  elevated  site  near  the 
right  bank  of  the  Guadalhorce,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Sierra  Hocha,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  coun- 
try rich  in  wine,  oil,  and  various  fruits  (Map: 
Spain,  0  4).  Some  of  the  streets  are  well  built 
and  well  paved:  some  are  very  steep  and  irre^- 
lar.  There  are  some  strikingly  picturesque  ruins 
of  an  ancient  castle.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly 
employed  in  agriculture.  The  medicinal  and 
mineral  springs  of  Alora  are  highly  valued  by 
citizens  of  Miilaga,  who  resort  in  large  numbers 
to  this  place.    Pop.,  1900,  10,206. 

ALOST,  KIAst  (Literally,  to  the  east,  from 
Ger.  Ost,  east,  it  being  near  the  eastern  fron- 
tier) ,  or  AAIiST,  alst.  A  town  in  Belgium,  the 
old  capital  of  the  province  of  EUst  Flanders, 
situated  on  a  tributary  of  the  Scheldt,  called  the 
Dender,  which  is  here  converted  into  a  caaal 
(Map:  Belgium,  C  4).    It  is  a  walled  city  with. 
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fivegates.andhasthefamous  cburch  of  St.Martin, 
«B  uafinislied  edifice,  in  late  Gothic,  one  of  the 
grandegt  in  Belgium,  and  containrnf;  a  famous 
painting  by  Rubens,  "St.  Eo<'h  Boseeohing  Our 
Saviour  to  Stay  the  Plague  of  Aloat,"  and  the 
mausoleum  of  Thierry  Martens,  who  was  born 
here,  and  who  introduJeed  the  art  of  printing  into 
Belgium  in  1473.  It  has  a  town  ball  (about 
1200),  a  college,  a  hospital,  the  royal  school  for 
4fi0  sons  of  military  men,  an  academy  of  design, 
etc.  its  industries  are  weaving  in  rilk,  wool, 
and  cotton,  flax-spinning.  Ince-inaking,  and  it 
has  a  thriving  trade  in  hops  and  grain.  Pop., 
IWO,  .30,100 ;  in  1905,  82,163. 

AliOT'SIA.    ReeLiPFiA. 

AIiOTSrOB,  SAINT.    See  Gonzaoa. 

AIiP,  alp;  AliB,  alb  (Swakian)  (Lat.  alpeg, 
perhaps  of  Celtic  origin;  Gael.  alp.  rock,  cliff), 
also  called  the  Eauhe  Alb  or  Swabian  Jura.  A 
chain  of  mountains  about  70  miles  in  length, 
and  from  12  to  15  miles  in  breadth,  extending 
northeast  and  southwest,  and  forming  a  water- 
shed between  the  Neekar  and  the  Danube.  It  lies 
almost  entirely  within  the  kingdom  of  Wtirtem- 
berg,  but  crosses  Hohenzollern,  and  is  situated 
from  50  to  100  miles  east  of  the  Black  Forest; 
but  unlike  the  latter  region,  is  clothed  with 
forests  of  hard  wood  instead  of  pine.  It  forma 
a  table-land  intersected  by  a  few  narrow,  deep 
valleys.  The  average  height  of  the  system  is 
rather  more  than  2000  feet.  On  the  north  it 
descends  to  the  Neekar  in  ridges  of  rut^ky  clifiTs 
and  abrupt  pointed  headlands,  but  on  the  south 
it  gradually  slopes  away  to  the  level  of  Che  valley 
of  the  Danube.  The  scenery  is  often  very  pic- 
turesque, for  the  sharp,  precipitous  crags  are 
freouently  crowned  with  the  ruins  of  the  strong- 
holds of  some  of  the  famous  old  Grerman  fami- 
lies, 'such  as  the  UohenzoUemB,  ilohenstanfens, 
etc.  The  geological  ionnations  of  the  Swabian 
Alps  are  limestones  of  Mesozoic  age,  which, 
though  regularly  stratified,  hove  been  folded  to  a 
considerable  extent.  Caverns  of  a  very  remark- 
able character  abound.  The  valleys  at  the  base 
of  the  hills  are  fertile,  and  produce  abundance  of 
wine  and  fruit,  but  the  high  table-land  has  an  ex- 
tremely poor  and  barren  soil.  The  word  Alp  is 
aometimes  applied  to  the  green  pasture  lands 
on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  in  Switzerland. 

AXPAC'A,  or  PA'OO  (Ar.  al,  the-f  Peruv. 
paoa).  One  of  the  four  camoloid  manrmals  of 
the  Andean  region,  known  zoologically  as  Lama 
paoos.  It  is  smaller  than  the  llama,  and  more 
nearly  resembles  the  \icufia,  although  now  con- 
sidered to  have  been,  like  the  llama,  derived  from 
the  goanaoo.  (6eeLiLAMA. )  Its  form  is  very  sheep- 
like, except  for  the  long,  erectly  carried  head; 
and,  although  wild  ones  exist,  it  is  mainly  known 
in  great,  semi-domesticated  flocks  kept  by  tlie 
Peruvian  mountain  Indians  for  the  sake  of  the 
■wool.  These  flocks  graze  on  the  pastures  of  the 
loftiest  valleys,  almost  at  the  snow-line,  which 
seem  to  be  the  natural  home  of  the  animal,  and 
where  they  have  formed  interesting  instincts  and 
habits  of  vigilance  and  protection  against  sudden 
storms  and  snowfalls.  These  flocks  are  said  to 
be  so  careful  to  keep  together  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  separate  a  full-grown  individual,  so  that 
none  can  be  truly  tamed  which  is  not  taken  when 
very  young.  Once  a  year  the  Indians  drive  their 
flooioB  to  stone  inclosures  or  huts,  and  shear  the 
wool,  after  which  the  flocks  are  again  turned 
looae.     This  ouatom  is  prehistoric,  and  Squier 


'says  that  inany  of  the  shearing  huts  about  Lake 
Titicaca  have  stood  there  since  long  before  the 
Spanish  conquest.  The  alpaca  is  known  from  tlie 
equator  to  Tierra  del  Fu^o,  but  is  most  com- 
mon in  Peru  and  Chile;  its  flesh  is  well  liked  as 
food,  and  the  animal  is  occasicHially  used  as  a 
beast  of  burden.  The  alpaca's  coat  consists  of  a 
thick  gi-owth  of  woolly  hair,  varying  from  black 
to  gray  oryellowish,  and  reaching,  wlien  unshorn, 
a  length  of  some  two  feet.  The  annually  shorn 
fleece  is  about  eight  inches  in  length.  The  fibre 
is  small  but  strong,  elastic,  very  lustrous  and 
silky,  and  highly  valued  for  weaving  warm  and 
fine  cloth.  The  natives  of  the  Andes  have  made 
use  of  it  from  time  immemorial  for  their  pon- 
chos or  blankets,  remains  of  which  have  been 
found  in  the  oldest  graves  of  the  period  of  the 
Incas;  but  it  was  not  until  1836  that  the  wool 
began  to  be  exported  to  Europe  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  alpaca  shawls,  cloth,  etc.,  regularly  be- 
gan. This  was  due  to  the  sagacity  and  energy  of 
Sir  Titus  Salt,  whose  mills  at  Saltaire,  England, 
are  regarded  as  the  foremost  in  Great  Britain. 
Now  the  imports  of  alpaca  wool  into  Europe  and 
America  number  many  millions  of  poUnds  an- 
nually; hut  not  all  of  the  so-called  alpaca  cloth 
is  really  manufactured  from  that  wool  alone,  or 
even  in  part.  See  Guakaoo;  Icaua;  and  Vi- 
cuna, and  plate  of  Camels  akd  Llamas. 

Attempts  have  heen  made  to  introduce  the 
alpaca  into  Europe,  but  not  with  satisfactory 
results.  The  considerable  flock  formerly  exist- 
ing in  the  Pyrenees  seems  to  have  disappeared. 
Similarly,  the  costly  trial  of  acclimatizing  them 
in  Australia,  has  failed.  An  attempt  was  made 
in  1821  to  introduce  the  alpaca  into  the  United 
States;  a  fund  was  raised,  and  in  1867  a  cargo 
of  them  was  shipped  to  Baltimore;  but  the  result 
showed  that  they  could  not  lie  accUmatisei. 

ALP-AB8X.AN,  aVSr-dftn'  (Strong  I^on) 
(C.102C-72).  A  Seljuk  saltan.  He  was  bora  in 
Turkestan  about  1028,  and  succeeded  Tegnil  Beg 
as  ruler  of  the  Sdjnk  realm  in  1093.  His  flrst 
act  was  to  wnite  the  whole  of  his  dominions  in 
one  kingdom.  He  embraced  Mohammedanism, 
and  took  the  surname  of  Alp-Arslan  (Strong 
Lion) ,  his  real  name  being  Muhannnad  O'hiyath- 
iid-Oin  abu  Khvajah.  The  Caliph  of  Bagdad 
gave  Tiim  the  title  of  Adhad-ud-Din  ( Defender  of 
the  Faith),  and  decreed  that  prayer  might  be 
made  in  his  name.  He  had  an  exoellent  riner, 
Nizam-ul-Mulk,  who  was  the  founder  of  all  the 
colleges  and  academies  in  the  kingdom.  From 
1064  to  1071  Alp-.\rslan  pursued  the  course  of 
his  conquests,  and  ruled  from  the  Tigris  to  the 
Oxu.s.  In  10G5  and  1068  he  invaded  Armenia  and 
Georgia,  at  that  time  Christian  kingdoms.  He 
next  proceeded  against  the  Greeks,  who,  under 
their  brave  Emperor,  Komanus  IV.,  had  thrice 
driven  the  Turks  beyond  the  Euphrates.  In 
August,  1071,  a  .bloody  battle  was  fought  near  the 
fortress  of  Malaskerd.  between  the  towns  of  Van 
and  Erzerum.  Alp-Arslan  gained  the  victory. 
The  Greek  Emperor  was  taken  prisoner,  and  ob- 
tained his  liberty  only  by  the  payment  of  an 
enormous  ransom.  In  ths  following  year,  Alp- 
Arslan  invaded  Turkestan,  but  he  perished  at 
Berzem,  in  Turkestan,  by  the  poniard  of  Yussuf 
Kothual,  whom  he  had  condonned  to  death.  He 
was  buried  at  Mery. 

AXPE^A.  A  city  and  the  county  seat  of 
.4lpena  Co..  Mich.,  125  miles  north  of  Bay  City, 
on  the  Detroit  and  Mackinac  Railroad,  and  on 
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Thunder  Bay  (Map:  Michigan,  K  3).  It  is 
situated  in  a  region  containing  numerous  lakes, 
and  is  a  popular  health  resort.  It  has  a  public 
library,  parks,  municipal  electric  light  and  water 
plants.  Large  quantities  of  lumber  in  various 
products  are  exported,  and  there  are  fisheries, 
tanneries,  and  manufactures  of  cement,  excel- 
sior, machinery,  etc.  Alpena,  was  settled  in  1836, 
incorporated  in  1871 ;  its  charter,  revised  in  1897, 
limits  the  mayor's  term  to  two  years,  and  pro- 
vides for  a  city  council  of  twelve  members.  Pop., 
1890,  11,283;  1900,  11,802;  1904,  12,400. 

AI.'FENEOSIT,  or  AZ.F'HOSN.  A  simple 
conical,  somewhat  curved  wind-instrument,  about 
three  feet  long,  and  made  of  wooden  strips. 
It  has  a  hard-wood  cupped  mouthpiece  and  a 
bell.  The  notes  are  the  open  harmonics  of  the 
tube,  the  quality  of  tone  being  modified  by  the 
material,  and  by  the  smallness  of  the  bore  in  re- 
lation to  the  length  of  the  tube.  It  is  used  by 
the  Swiss  to  convey  signals.  The  melody  usually 
played  on  this  instrument  is  called  the  Ram  des 
Vaches  (q.v. ).  The  alpenhorn  is  usually  repre- 
sented in  the  orchestra  by  the  oboe,  English  horn, 
or  bassoon.    See  Musical  Instbuments. 

▲LFES,  Basses.    See  Basses-Alpes. 

ALFES  MABITIHES,  Alp  m&'r«'t«m'.  A 
department  of  France  (q.v.),  in  the  extreme 
southeast,  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  confines  of  Italy.  It  is  formed  mainly  of  the 
territory  of  Nice,  ceded  by  Italy  to  France  in 
1800.     The  capital  is  Nice. 

AL'FETRA'OIUS.  See  Nub-ed-Din  El- 
Betruji. 

ALOPHA  ATSTD  OVLWdA  (a  [dX0a]  and  a 
[ibiUyal  the  first  and  last  letters  of  the  Greek  al- 
phabet). A  term  employed  to  convey  the  idea 
of  completeness.  The  phrase  occurs  in  the  New 
Testament  (Revelation  i :  8,  xxi;  6,  xxi :  13) 
to  denote  the  immeasurable  fullness  of  God  and 
of  Jesus  Christ ;  in  Revelation  i :  8  it  is  applied 
to  God ;  in  the  other  passages,  to  Christ.  The  He- 
brews similarly  employed  the  phrase  Aleph  and 
Tau,  the  first  and  the  last  letter  of  their  alpha- 
bet, to  denote  a  thing  in  its  entirety.  See  e.g., 
Jalkut  Rubeni  xvii  :  4,  xlviii  :  4,  cxxviii :  3.  A 
somewhat  similar  phrase  is  found  in  Isaiah 
xliv  :  6,  "I  am  the  first  and  I  am  the  last," 
which,  applied  to  God,  is  intended  to  express 
both  eternity  and  universal  sway. 

ALTHABET  ( Late  Gk.  dX^d/Si/roj,  alphabet oa, 
from  &\<f>a,  alpha  +  /S^ro,  bMa,  the  names  of  the 
first  two  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet;  compare 
the  Late  Lat.  abecedarium,  the  English  ABC, 
nnd  Russ.  azbuka,  from  azu  +  buki,  the  names 
of  the  first  two  letters).  An  alphabet  may  be 
defined  as  the  series  of  characters,  usually  having 
a  fixed  order,  employed  to  represent  the  single 
sounds  of  n  language.  The  word  is  sometimes 
loosely  but  improperly  employed  to  denote  a  se- 
ries of  characters  denoting  syllables  or  combina- 
tions of  elementary  sounds.  For  the  various 
modes  employed  to  represent  language,  see  Wbit- 

ING;     HiEBOOLYPHlCS;    CUNEIFOBM    InSCBIVTIONS. 

For  the  variations  in  the  style  of  writing  at 
different  periods,  see  Paleoobapiiy. 

The  alphabets  of  modern  Europe  are  derived 
from  the  Greek,  either  directly,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Russian,  or  through  the  medium  of  the 
Latin.  The  Greek  alphabet,  in  turn,  is  derived 
from  the  Phoenician.     This  was  the  view  of  the 


Greeks  themselves,  as  appears  from  the  state- 
ments of  Herodotus  and  other  ancient  writers, 
and  from  the  word,  0au>(Ki)fa,  phoinik€ia,  which 
denotes  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  occurs 
in  an  inscription  of  Teos  in  Asia  Minor  belonging 
to  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century  B.c.  It  ia 
true  that  other  traditions  were  also  current, 
which  attributed  the  invention  of  the  alphabet 
to  such  mythical  characters  as  Prometheus, 
Musteus  and  Palamedes,  while  the  addition  of 
certain  letters  was  assigned  to  Epicharmus 
and  Simonides.  We  are  not,  however,  depend- 
ent on  the  very  doubtful  authority  of  tradition 
for  the  Phoenician  origin  of  the  Greek  alpha- 
bet. As  may  easily  be  seen  from  the  accom- 
panying table,  the  forms  of  the  earliest  Greek 
letters  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  those  of 
Phoenicia,  and  the  Greek  names  are  for  the  most 
part  obviously  derived  from  the  Semitic.  More- 
over, the  order  of  the  letters  in  the  North  Sem- 
itic alphabets,  as  shown  by  their  numerical  val- 
ues and  their  use  in  acrostic  compositions,  is  the 
same  as  that  proved  for  the  Greek  by  similar 
evidence,  and  by  the  so-called  abecedaria,  or 
alphabets  found  on  early  vases. 

The  North  Semitic  alphabets,  Phoenician,  He- 
brew, Aramaic,  and  their  branches,  while  differ- 
ing somewhat  in  the  forms  of  the  letters,  are 
obviously  of  a  common  origin,  and  even  in  the 
earliest  inscriptions  show  a  complete  adaptation 
to  the  needs  of  the  language.  The  Himyaritic 
inscriptions  of  southern  Arabia,  and,  therefore, 
the  later  alphabets  of  the  southern  Semites,  show 
a  clearly  cognate  system;  but  until  the  age  of 
these  early  inscriptions  is  determined,  the  exact 
relation  of  the  North  and  South  Semitic  alpha- 
bets cannot  be  definitely  settled.  If  Glaser's 
view,  that  the  Himyaritic  monuments  belong  in 
part  to  the  second  pre-Christian  millennium, 
should  prove  correct,  it  might  be  necessary  to 
regard  this  as  the  earliest  form  of  the  Semitic 
alphabet.  Even  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  southern 
Semites  derived  their  alphabet  from  their  north- 
em  brethren,  as  there  is  much  that  seems  to 
indicate  that  both  branches  are  indebted  to  a 
common  source.  Whatever  be  the  relation  of  the 
Semitic  alphabets  to  one  another,  the  present 
evidence  points  to  the  conclusion  that  the  con- 
sistent employment  of  a  small  number  of  signs 
to  denote,  not  words  nor  syllables,  but  the  ele- 
mentary sounds  of  a  language,  originated  among 
the  Semites,  and  that  through  the  trading  branch 
of  this  family,  the  Phoenicians,  this  system  of 
writing  was  carried  to  the  Greeks  and  the  west. 
Though  the  attempts  to  assign  meanings  to  all 
the  Semitic  names  of  the  letters  has  not 
proved  successful,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  at 
least  twelve  are  significant;  e.g.,  Aleph  means  ox; 
Beth,  house;  Daleth,  door;  Koph,  hollow  of  the 
hand:  Mem,  water;  Ain,  eye;  Resh,  head. 
This  leads  naturally  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
characters  were  originally  representations  of 
these  objects,  or  at  least  showed  some  resem- 
blance to  them.  Inquiry  in  this  direction  leads, 
however,  to  no  satisfactory  result  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  letters,  though  it  may  throw  light  on 
that  part  of  the  Semitic  world  where  the  names 
arose.  As  both  Phoenicians  and  Hebrews  had 
intimate  connections  with  Egypt,  and  as  the 
hieroglyphic  and  hieratic  systems  had  been  in 
use  there  for  centuries  before  the  earliest  known 
Phoenician  inscriptions,  it  was  natural  to  look 
to  the  valley  of  the  Nile  for  the  symbols  from 
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which  the  letters  had  been  derived.  Early 
attempts  to  identify  the  Phoenician  letters  with 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics  led  to  no  satisfactory 
result;  but  in  1859  Emmanuel  de  Roug6  read 
before  the  French  Academic  des  Inscriptions  et 
Belles  Lettres  a  paper  in  which  he  sought  to 
prove  that  the  source  of  the  alphabet  was  to  be 
found  in  the  hieratic  characters,  as  shown  in 
the  Papyrus  Prisse,  an  Egyptian  document  which 
cannot  be  later  than  the  eleventh  dynasty,  or 
about  2000  B.C.,  and  may  well  be  much  earlier. 
De  Rouge's  arguments  were  first  published  in 
detail  after  his  death  by  his  son,  in  Mimoxre  sur 
Vorigine  igyptienne  de  I'alphahet  phinioien 
(Paris,  1874),  and  were  for  a  time  generally 
accepted.  They  were  adopted  by  Canon  Isaac 
Taylor  in  his  book,  The  Alphabet  (lanion,  1883) , 
and  have  been  retained  in  the  second  edition 
{189»). 

An  altogether  new  turn  to  the  discussion  was 
given  by  the  discovery  of  the  Tel-el-Amama  tab- 
lets containing  a  series  of  letters  written  in 
Syria  about  1379-66  B.C.,  which  showed  that  at 
that  time  the  cuneiform  characters  were  used 
by  the  Phoenicians  and  other  Semites  even  for 
correspondence  with  the  Egyptian  court,  and 
that  the  Babylonian  was  evidently  the  lan- 
guage of  international  relations.  Even  before 
this  time,  Deecke,  Peters,  and  Hommel  had  at- 
tempted to  show  a  connection  between  the  Phoeni- 
cian alphabet  and  the  cuneiform  of  Assyria  or 
Babylonia,  and  recently  Delitzsch,  Die  Entsteh- 
iing  des  altestoi  Sehriftsystems  (Leipzig,  1897), 
and  Peiser,  Studien  sur  orientalisehen  AUertuma- 
kunde  (1900),  have  developed  the  Babylonian 
theory,  though  with  differences  in  detail.  This 
theory,  however,  labor^s  under  one  serious  difiB- 
culty.  The  early  Babylonian  characters  which 
are  supposed  to  throw  light  upon  the  Phoenician 
prototypes  are  at  least  1000  and  probably  2000 
years  or  more  earlier  than  the  earliest  Phoeni- 
cian inscriptions,  and  differ  decidedly  from  the 
cuneiform  characters  in  use  in  Syria  within  250 
or  300  years  of  the  time  when  the  alphabet  must 
have  been  developed.  A  similar  objection  may 
be  brought  against  De  Rough's  derivation  from 
the  earlier  hieratic.  Neither  the  Egyptian  nor  the 
Babylonian  origin  can,  therefore,  be  regarded  as 
proved,  though  neither  has  been  shown  to  be 
impossible. 

But  Babylon  and  Egypt  were  not  the  only 
great  powers  of  the  early  civilization  of  the  East. 
The  Hittites  (q.v.)  had  a  hieroglyphic  system  of 
their  own,  which  might  easily  have  influenced 
the  Phoenicians,  though  no  systematic  attempt 
at  direct  derivation  of  the  alphabet  from  this 
source  has  yet  appeared.  The  Cypriote  Greeks 
down  to  the  fotirtli  century  B.C.  made  use  of  a 
syllabic  system  wliich  in  some  of  its  signs  shows 
a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Hittite.  Even  more 
important  is  the  discovery  of  at  least  two  early 
systems  of  writing  on  the  island  of  Crete.  One 
of  these  is  distinctly  pictorial  or  hieroglyphic, 
the  other,  and  later,  is  linear,  and  contains  a 
nuHiUer  of  forms  closely  analogous  to  the  Phoeni- 
cian and  early  Greek  characters.  Moreover,  sim- 
ilar linear  or  geometric  signs  have  been  found 
on  pottery  in  tombs  of  the  first  dynasty  at 
Abydos  in  Egypt,  and  likewise  at  Kahun 
(twelfth  dynasty)  and  Gurob;  they  have  also 
appeared  in  Palestine  at  Tel-el-Hesy,  and  many 
of  them  are  found  in  the  Carian  and  Celtiberian 
alphabets  of  later  times.  Prom  these  facts  Pro- 
fessor W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie  has  suggested  that 


a  signary,  or  series  of  sig^s  (whether  hiero- 
glyphic, syllabic,  or  alphabetic  is  unknown),  was 
m  use  around  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean 
from  a  very  early  date  (perhaps  5000  B.C.). 
These  signs  increased  in  number  and  variety, 
and  from  them  has  been  selected  the  later  alpha- 
bet. The  selection  and  grouping  are  due  to  the 
Phoenicians,  who  assigned  commercial  values  to 
certain  characters,  and  thus  transmitted  them  to 
the  Greeks.  The  value  of  this  ^^gean  element 
in  the  discussion  cannot  be  fairly  estimated  until 
the  Cretan  linear  and  hieroglyphic  systems  are 
at  least  partially  understood,  for  as  yet  none  of 
the  values  of  the  signs  is  known;  and  although 
the  resemblance  in  form  between  the  early  signs 
and  the  late  letters  is  undeniable,  the  same  thing 
is  true  of  many  early  Babylonian  and  Egyptian 
characters.  It  is  indeed  obvious  that  mere  ex- 
ternal likeness  is  insufficient  to  prove  a  common 
origin;  there  must  be  sufficient  resemblance  in 
sound  or  meaning  to  account  in  some  degree  for 
the  choice  of  that  particular  sign  by  the  borrower 
to  serve  as  a  letter  in  the  new  alphabet. 

When  the  Greeks  adopted  the  Phoenician  alpha- 
bet is  uncertain.  It  can  scarcely  have  been 
earlier  than  1000  B.C.,  nor  later  than  the  eighth 
century,  as  it  evidently  succeeded  the  Dorian 
invasion,  but  preceded  the  great  colonizing  move- 
ment, since  the  colonies  regularly  use  the  same 
alphabet  as  the  mother  city.  While  adopting  the 
characters,  with  their  names  and  order,  from  the 
Phoenicians,  the  Greeks  found  some  changes  in 
values  necessary.  The  Semites  did  not  write  the 
vowels,  and  the  Greeks  appropriated  for  this  pur- 
pose four  of  the  breathings,  which  were  not  need- 
ed in  the  Semitic  system  of  phonetics.  For  the  fifth 
vowel  (u),  they  very  early  adopted  a  differenti- 
ation of  the  spirant  (vau),  and  placed  it  at  the 
end  of  the  Phoenician  series.  Among  the  wealth 
of  sibilants  offered,  Zain  was  universally  appro- 
priated for  the  double  consonant  Zeta  (prob- 
ably dz) ;  as  between  Samech,  Tzade,  and  Shin 
there  is  great  diversity  of  usage  among  the  early 
local  alphabets,  and  no  general  agreement  among 
epigraphists  as  to  the  exact  course  of  the  devel- 
opment. In  the  Ionian  alphabet,  which  ulti- 
mately came  into  general  use,  the  place  of  Sam- 
ech was  filled  by  Xi  (x) ,  Tzade  was  dropped,  and 
Shin  used  for  the  simple  (s)  sound.  A  history  of 
the  numerous  local  variations  in  the  Greek  alpha- 
bet lies  outside  the  scope  of  this  article.  It  is 
enough  to  mention  the  chief  varieties,  which 
were  influential  in  the  development  of  borrowed 
alphabets.  The  primitive  alphabet,  omitting  Xi 
and  ending  with  Upsilon,  is  found  in  early  in- 
scriptions of  Thera,  Melos,  and  Crete.  To  this 
alphabet  were  added  three  supplementary  signs, 
and  in  the  method  of  this  change  the  Greek 
alphabets  after  the  seventh  century  fall  into  two 
great  groups,  the  Eastern  and  Western.  The 
former  includes  Asia  Minor,  the  islands  of  the 
.(Egean,  and  some  points  on  the  Greek  mainland ; 
the  latter  includes  Euboea,  most  of  the  States 
of  Greece  proper,  Sicily,  and  Italy.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  lines  of  demarkation  are  not  those 
of  the  dialects  nor  of  the  races,  though  the  East- 
ern group  is  largely  Ionian,  and  the  Western 
Dorian.  Attica  occupies  a  middle  position. 
The  Eastern  alphabet  adopted  S  =  f  =  x,  and 
added  ♦  ^^^ph,  X :=;(■  =  ch.  and  ♦=:V'^p». 
The  Western  alphabet  shows  X  ^  f  =x,  ♦  ::= 
ph,  i-^;f=ch,  ps  was  expressed  by  ira  or  ^,  or 
in  some  cases  by  a  new  sign  ^.  The  origin  of 
these  signs,  and  especially  the  curious  diversity 
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in  their  nte,  still  lacks  a  satisfactory  explana- 
tion. Among  the  East  Greeks  also  arose  the  dif- 
ferentiation of  the  e  and  o  sounds,  which,  after 
some  variations,  settled  into  denoting  the  short 
e  by  E,  while  for  the  long  e  was  chosen  the 
original  aspirate  (H) ;  O  was  appropriated  for 
short  o,  and  for  long  o  a  new  syinbol  (Q)  was 
invented.  Vau  or  Digamma  (f )  was  disused, 
as  the  sound  had  been  early  lost  among  the 
lonians.  In  adopting  the  alphabet,  the  (freeks 
seem  at  first  to  have  adopted  also  the  direction 
of  the  Phoenician  writing,  from  right  to  left, 
but  very  early  to  have  become  more  independent 
and  adopted  the  form  where  the  lines  run  alter- 
nately from  right  to  left  and  left  to  right,  like 
the  course  of  the  oxen  in  ploughing,  whence  the 
name  jSovarpo^tdv,  boustrophfdon.  But  the  di- 
rection was  unimportant,  and  the  early  inscrip- 
tions show  many  strange  variations.  It  was  not 
until  the  fifth  century  that  the  habit  of  writing 
from  left  to  right  supplanted  the  earlier  forms. 
Through  the  Greeks  the  alphabet  was  brought 
to  Italy,  and  naturally  in  the  Western  form, 
since  Chalcidians  of  Cumo;  seem  to  have  been  the 
intermediaries.  Here  also  developed  many  local 
variations;  but  most  of  the  Italian  alphabets 
preserved  throughout  their  history  the  original 
direction  of  the  writing.  The  Latins,  however, 
probably  because  of  growing  intimacy  with  the 
Greeks,  adopted  the  later  Greek  method.  The 
Greek  alphabet  was  not  adopted  in  its  entirety. 
The  aspirates  {th,  ph,  ch)  were  not  needed,  and 
Z,  though  perhaps  existing  in  early  times,  was 
soon  dropped,  and  its  place  later  taken  by  G,  a 
differentiation  of  C,  which  seems  for  a  time  to 
have  done  duty  for  both  the  k  and  g  sounds, 
as  K  early  fell  into  disuse,  if  it  did  not  actually 
disappear.  About  the  time  of  Cicero,  for  the 
transcription  of  Greek  names,  the  characters  Y 
(U)  and  Z  were  introduced  at  the  end  of  the  al- 

Shabet.  This  Latin  alphabet,  as  spread  by  the 
loman  conquests,  became  the  alphabet  of  the 
modern  European  languages,  with  the  exception 
of  Russian,  which  is  derived  from  the  Byzantine 
Greek  of  the  ninth  century  A.D.,  and  in  its  early 
ecclesia.stical  form  was  the  invention  of  the  mis- 
sionary Cyril,  who  found  it  necessary  to  add 
twelve  signs  to  express  the  Slavonic  sounds.  The 
number  was  afterward  increased  to  forty- 
eight,  and  in  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great  again 
reduced  and  the  alphabet  modified  into  the  pres- 
ent Russian  alphabet  of  thirty-five  letters.  See 
Rii?:e.s  and  Ooam  for  primitive  Germanic  and 
Irish  ^vriting,  and  Glaoolitsa  and  Kibillitsa 
for  the  Slavic  alphabets. 

BlBLiooRAPiiT.  Isaac  Taylor,  The  Alphabet 
(Ix)ndon,  1899).  This  is  the  most  complete 
treatment  in  English,  but  must  be  used  with 
caution.  A  convenient  but  rather  popular  sum- 
mary, with  numerous  illustrations,  may  be  found 
in  E.  Clodd,  The  Story  of  the  Alphabet  (London, 
1900).  Consult  also:  Bergor,  Histoire  dc  Vfcri- 
ture  dant  I'antiquiti  (Paris,  1891);  Peters, 
"Recent  Theories  of  the  Alphabet,"  Journal  of 
the  American  Oriental  floeietii,  XXII.  (New 
Haven,  1901 )  ;  Evans,  Cretan  Pictopraphs  and 
Pre-Phvnician  Script  (London,  1895)  ;  Evans, 
Further  Dixroveries  of  Cretan  and  .T!gean  Script 
(London,  1898).  On  the  origin  of  the  Phosnician 
alphabet,  see  the  books  cited  above,  and  compare 
Lidzbarski.  Handbueh  der  nordsemitinchcn  Epi- 
graphik  (Weimar,  1898),  which  contains  a  full 
bibliography.  For  the  Greek  alphabet,  see 
Kirchoff,  Studien  zur  Oeschichte  de»  griechisch- 


en  Alphabets  (Glltersloh,  1887)  ;  Roberts,  Intro- 
duction to  Greek  Epigraphy  (Cambridge,  Eng., 
1887)  ;  Reinach,  Traiti  d'ipigraphie  greeque 
(Paris,  1886) ;  Larfeld,  in  Mttller'a  Bandbuch 
der  klassischen  Altcrtumswissenschaft,  Volume 
L  (Munich,  1892).  For  the  Latin  alphabet,  con- 
sult: Ritschl,  Prisca  Latinitatis  ilonumenta 
Epigraphica  (Berlin,  1862);  HUbner,  Bxempla 
Beripturce  Latinos  Epigraphica  a  Cretarit  Morte, 
etc.  (Berlin,  1885)  ;  also  HQbner  in  MOHer'a 
Bandbuch,  Volume  I. 

AXFHAVB,  il'f&ti',  Jean  Chasues  Aoou>hb 
( 1617-91 ) .  A  French  civil  engvpeer.  He  was 
born  at  Grenoble,  studied  at  the  Ecole  Folytedi- 
nique,  and  was  appointed  an  engineer  at  Bor- 
deaux. He  was  appointed  chief  engineer  of  the 
improvements  of  Paris  in  1854,  directpr  of  works 
in  1871,  and  in  1878  director  of  water  mipply 
and  drainage.  In  1867  he  was  chief  engineer  of 
roads  and  bridges,  and  in  the  Franco-Prussian 
War  was  colonel  of  an  engineer  corps  charged 
with  the  task  of  strengthening  the  fortification* 
of  the  capital.  He  divides  with  Baron  Hausa- 
mann  the  honor  of  having  reooastructed  Paris. 

AIiPHSOrS  (Gk.  'A7.^'oc,  Alpheioa).  The 
chief  river  of  the  Peloponnesus  ( Morea ) ,  rising 
in  the  southeast  of  Arcadia,  and  flowing  west 
through  Elis  and  past  the  famone  Olympia,  into 
the  Ionian  Sea.  This  river  is  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  in  ancient  song,  and  is  connected  with 
a  beautiful  and  characteristic  Greek  legend. 
The  upper  conrse  of  the  Alphens  was  of  a  charae- 
ter  likely  to  affect  «trongly  the  imagination  of 
the  Greeks.  In  its  passage  Hirough  Arcadia,  a 
country  consisting  of  cavernous  limeertone,  and 
abounding  in  rtiut-in  basins  and  vaTlers,  it  twice 
disappears  under  ground  and  rises  again.  After 
these  feats  it  was  deemed  capable  of  anything — 
even  of  flowing  under  the  sea — and  the  Greek 
colonists  of  Sicily  thought  they  recognized  it  in 
their  new  country.  Close  on  the  margin  of  the 
sea  in  the  island  of  Ortygia  (the  site  of  Syra- 
cuse), was  the  beautiful  and  copicms  fountain  of 
Arethusa,  and  its  fresh  water  was  believed  to  be 
that  of  the  Alpheus.  As  evidence  it  ^vas  asserted 
that  when  the  river  overflowed  its  banks,  the 
refuse  of  Olympia  polluted  the  fountain,  and 
that  a  golden  cup,  thrown  into  the  Alpheus  at 
Olympia,  reappeared  in  Arethusa.  This  popu- 
lar belie£  was  reflected  in  a  favorite  storv  of 
the  later  classical  times.  The  river-god  Alp^eua 
became  enamored  of  the  nymph  Arethusa  while 
she  was  bathing  in  his  stream.  To  escape  him, 
she  prayed  to  Diana,  who  changed  her  into  a 
fountain,  and  opened  up  an  underground  passage 
for  her  to  Ortygia.  The  river  still  pursued,  and 
passing  from  Greece  to  Sicily  below  the  sea,  with- 
out mingling  his  waters  with  it,  united  with  his 
love  in  the  fountain. 

ALPHONSE,  41'ftos'  (1220-71).  Count  of 
Poitiers  and  Toulouse,  son  of  Louis  VIII.  of 
France.  He  took  part  in  the  Sixth  Crusade 
(1249-1)0),  led  by  his  brother,  Louis  IX.  (St. 
Louis) ,  with  whom  he  was  taken  prisoner  at 
Mansurah.  He  also  accompanied  King  Louis  in 
the  Seventh  Crusade  (1270),  against  Tunis, 
where  he  fell  fatally  ill.  His  administration  of 
the  affairs  of  his  domains  was  prudent  and  just, 
and  made  in  general  toward  increased  autonomy 
and  centralization. 

ALPHON^IKZ     TA'BLES.       See     AUOH- 
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AUPHOK'ffOS  KABIA  DI IJOTTOSI.   See 

LlOCOBL 

AI/VUSTE  CLTTBS.  Societies  for  the  promo- 
tion of  mountain  explorfttioB  Mid  adventure. 
The  most  noted  mountain  club  is  the  Alpine 
Chib,  of  England,  orf^anized  in  1857.  In  1863 
it  besan  to  publish  the  Alpine  Journal.  This 
organization  was  foUo^ved  by  others  in  Europe. 
The  clubs  have  encouraged  geographical  explora- 
tion, not  only  of  European  mountains,  but  of  the 
Himalayas  and  other  Asiatic  ranges,  the  Andes, 
the  New  Zealand  Alps,  etc.  There  is  an  exten- 
sive Alpine  literature,  which  began  in  1859  with 
the  Alpine  Club's  Peaka,  Paaaea,  and  Olaoiera. 
In  the  United  States  there  exist  the  Sierra  Club 
and  the  Mazamas,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  the 
Appalachian  Mountain  Club  (^.v.). 

AI/FINE  PLANT.  A  plant  whose  natural 
habitat  is  in  high  altitudes.  These  plants  form  one 
of  the  three  great  climatic  groups  of  xerophytes 
(q.v.),  and  have  in  general  the  ordinary  xerophy- 
tic  adaptations.    Among  the  leading  peculiarities 


of  Alpine  vegetation  there  may  be  noted  (1) 
The  gnarled  and  twisted  aspect  of  the  shrul» 
and  trees;  so  characteristic  is  this  habit  in  the 
monntain  pine  of  Europe  that  the  tree  has  been 
called  by  the  Gtermans  KrummhoUe,  i.e.,  "crooked 
wood."  (2)  The  vegetation  is  notably  dwarfwl. 
(3)  The  plant  axes  are  commonly  horizontal 
rather  than  vertical,  and  as  a  result  there  is  a 
great  number  of  creeping  plants.  (4)  The 
"cushion  (Ger.  PoUrter)  habit,"  so  common  else- 
where in  mosses,  is  found  in  many  seed  plants, 
which  sometimes  resemble  a  brain  coral  in  gen- 
eral eflfect.  (5)  The  rosette  habit  is  frequent. 
(6)  The  flowers  and  roots  of  Alpine  plants,  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  stems  and  leaves,  are  not 
reduced ;  they  may  even  be  increased.  This  com- 
bination makes  the  roots  and  flowers  appear 
gigantic,  and  travelers,  as  a  consequence,  are 
always  struck  with  the  relatively  large  floral 
development.  (7)  Alpine  leaves  show  decidedly 
xerophytic  structures,  many  plants  having  thick- 
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brantlef  idatjtonia)  from  the  oastem  lowlnnds  (a) 
Alpine  dlstiicu  of  the  Rocky  Monntains  (l>).  Note  that 
the  Alpine  form  shows  great  stem  redaction,  moderate  leaf 
tedootloD,  flowers  relatively  anchanged,  and  Increased  root 
«7Stein. 


Croea-section  of  leaf  of  Germander  ( Ttuaium)  from  the 
Alpine  regions  (ft^  and  the  lowlands  (bv  Note  the  greatly 
increased  leaf  thickness  and  palisade  development  In  the  Al- 
pine leaf.    After  Bonnier. 

skinned,  leathery  evergreen  leaves,  as  the  pines 
and  rhododendrons,  while  others  have  hairy 
leaves,  as  the  edehveiss.  Kerner,  Die  Abhiin- 
gigkeit  der  Pflaneengestalt  von  Klima  und  Boden 
(1869),  and  Bonnier,  Cultures  ewp^rvmentale* 
dans  lea  hautes  altitudes  (1888  to  date),  have  car- 
ried on  some  remarkably  interesting  experiments 
to  determine  the  influence  that  Alpine  climates 
exert  upon  plants.  Lowland  plants  were  taken 
into  Alpine  regions  and  were  found  to  assume 
structural  adaptations  similar  to  those  normally 
found  in  Alpine  plants  but  not  normally  found 
under  lowland  conditions.  In  particular,  sub- 
terranean organs  were  found  to  increase  in  size, 
while  aerial  stems  became  reduced  and  tended 
toward  horizontality.  Tbe  leaves  became  small- 
er and  thicker  and  often  more  hairy;  sometimes 
the  leaves  showed  more  red  coloration.  The 
flowers  became  relatively,  and  in  some  cases 
absolutely,  larger  and  more  highly  colored,  and 
blossoming  often  took  place  earlier  than  in  the 
lowlands.  Structurally  the  leaves  showed  a 
thicker  cuticle  and  increased  development  of 
palisade  cells.  Bonnier  found  that  these  plants 
increased  in  Alpine  characters  y«ar  by  year,  and 
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that,  when  taken  again  to  the  lowlands,  the  Al- 
pine features  were  not  lost  for  a  long  time.  In 
general,  the  adaptations  of  Alpine  plants  are  sim- 
ilar to  those  of  Arctic  plants,  but  it  has 
been  noticed  that  the  leaves  are  thinner  and 
show  more  differentiation,  intercellular  spaces 
are  fewer,  and  palisade  cells  better  developed. 
Hairy  plants  are  perhaps  more  characteristic 
of  Alpine  than  of  Arctic  regions.  The  Alpine 
conditions  are  peculiar  and  are  chiefly  due 
in  the  last  analysis  to  the  rarefied  air.  The 
consequent  decrease  in  pressure  has  probably  a 
direct  effect  on  vegetation,  but  experiments 
have  not  yet  made  this  clear.  In  any  event, 
the  thin  air  causes  a  greatly  increased  in- 
tensity of  heat  and  light  by  day,  and  a  great- 
ly increased  radiation  of  heat  by  night.  Thus 
great  extremes  of  temperature  are  the  rule. 
The  rarity  of  the  air  also  prevents  great  rain- 
fall. These  conditions,  together  with  exposure 
to  wind,  work  in  harmony  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  a  highly  xerophytic  flora,  as  has  been 
previously  mentioned,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  how 
none  but  xerophytes  can  survive  in  such  a  loca- 
tion. The  differences  between  Arctic  and  Alpine 
conditions  may  be  summed  up  thus:  Arctic 
light  is  more  constant,  but  less  intense,  and  this 
perhaps  accounts  for  the  differences  in  leaf 
structure  and  color  intensity  in  Arctic  and  Alpine 
regions,  as  stated  above.  The  changes  of  temper- 
ature are  more  rapid  in  Al]>ine  districts.  The 
xerophytic  structures  of  Alpine  plants  are  per- 
haps due  to  causes  set  in  operation  by  thin  air, 
while  in  Arctic  plants  the  causes  may  be  set  in 
operation  rather  by  the  cold  or  even  frozen  soil. 
See  also  Mountain  Plant,  and  the  plate  showing 
Alpine  Vegetation,  accompanying  this  article. 

ALPIKI,  &l-pe'ne,  Pbospebo  (1563-1617).  A 
Venetian  botanist  and  physician.  He  antici- 
pated Linnteus  in  determining  the  sexual  differ- 
ences of  plants,  and  one  of  his  papers  gave 
Europe  the  first  notice  of  the  coffee  shrub.  He 
filled  the  chair  of  botany  in  the  University  of 
Padua  for  many  years.  His  best  known  work  is 
De.  Plantis  ^gypti  (Venice,  1592;  Padua,  1640). 
The  genus  Alpinia  is  named  after  him. 

AIiPIlTIA.    See  6Ai.ANaAi£. 

AIiPS.  The  word  Alp  is  of  Celtic  origin, 
and  signifies,  according  to  some  authorities, 
"white,"  and  according  to  others,  "high."  Thus 
the  Alps  may  be  simply  the  White  Mountains,  or 
the  High  Mountains.  The  name  is  applied  to  a 
mountain  system  of  Southern  Europe,  which  in- 
cludes most  of  Switzerland,  and  extends  into 
France  on  the  west,  Austria  on  the  east,  Italy  on 
the  south,  and  Germany  on  the  north,  and  covers 
altogether  an  area  of  some  80,000  to  90,000 
square  miles  (Map:  Europe,  D  4). 

The  system  rises  from  the  shore  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean west  of  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  and  at  first 
trends  northward  to  the  west  of  the  plain  of 
Lombardy ;  then  swinging  to  the  east,  it  stretches 
with  an  east  and  west  trend  through  Switzer- 
land and  across  the  north  of  Italy  into  Austria. 
The  total  length  of  the  system  is  upward  of 
600  miles,  and  its  breadth  ranges  from  about 
73  to  about  150  miles.  It  contains  hundreds  of 
peaks  exceeding  10,000  feet,  and  its  crowning 
Hummit,  Mont  Blanc,  has  an  altitude  of  15,781 
feet.  In  the  extreme  northeast,  where  the  Al- 
pine system  reaches  the  Danube,  it  is  met  by  a 
rnnge  belonging  to  the  great  system  of  the  Car- 
pathian and  Sudetic  Mountains.    On  the  west 
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the  Alps  are  connected  with  the  Jura  Mountains. 
In  the  south  the  Apennines  form  a  great  con- 
tinuation, extending  as  far  south  as  Sicily.  The 
C^vennes  in  southeastern  France  constitute  in  a 
measure  a  connecting  link  with  the  Pyrenees. 
The  range  of  mountains  known  as  the  Dinaric 
Alps,  on  the  borders  of  Dalmatia  and  Bos- 
nia, are  a  connecting  link  between  the  Alpine 
system  and  the  Balkan  Mountains.  The  slopes 
upon  the  south,  to  the  plains  of  Lombardy, 
are  much  more  abrupt  than  those  on  the  north 
to  the  lower  lands  of  Switzerland  and  Aus- 
tria. This  broad,  complex  mountain  region  is 
the  source  of  many  of  the  great  rivers  of  Europe. 
The  western  slope  of  that  part  of  the  range 
which  trends  north  from  the  Mediterranean 
shore  is  drained  into  that  sea  by  the  Rhone, 
while  the  east  slope  of  this  part,  together  with 
the  southern  slope  throughout  Italy,  is  drained 
into  the  Adriatic  mainly  by  the  River  Po.  The 
north  slope  is  drained  into  the  North  Sea  by  the 
Rhine,  and  into  the  Black  Sea  by  the  Danube, 
which  flows  around  the  eastern  end  of  the  moun- 
tain system.  The  head  branch^  of  these  rivers, 
aided  by  the  glaciers  at  their  sources,  have  erod- 
ed this  mountain  mass  into  a  complex  of  short 
ranges  and  ridges,  many  of  which  have  received 
distinctive  names. 

SuBDivisiofis.  The  Alps  are  commonly,  but 
rather  arbitrarily,  divided  into  three  portions. 
The  Western  Alps  comprise  that  portion  having 
a  north  and  south  trend,  and  extending  north- 
ward to  the  Great  St.  Bernard  Pass ;  the  Central 
Alps  extend  thence  eastward  to  the  Brenner 
Pass,  while  the  Eastern  Alps  include  the  remain- 
der. In  the  Western  Alps  the  ranges  and  ridges 
are  broken  and  irregular,  while  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  system  the  secondary  ranges  trend 
more  commonly  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  sys- 
tem. The  system  is  still  further  subdivided  into 
groups  or  ranges  separated  from  one  another 
more  or  less  completely  by  stream  gorges.  The 
following  groups  are  comprised  in  the  Western 
Alps:  The  Maritime  Alps,  near  the  Mediterra- 
nean coast;  the  Cottian  Alps,  stretching  from 
Mont  Charobeyron,  11,155  feet,  to  the  Col  de 
Frdjus.  It  contains  several  peaks  exceeding  12,- 
000  feet  in  height.  West  of  it  is  the  small  group 
known  as  Oisans,  with  Mont  Pelvoux,  12.970 
feet,  and  Les  Ecrins,  13,462  feet,  the  highest 
peak  of  Dauphin^.  The  Graian  Alps  are  the 
northernmost  group  of  the  Western  Alps;  here 
are  Grand  Paradis,  13,324  feet;  Mont  Pourri, 
12,428  feet;  La  Grivola,  13,028  feet;  the  Grands 
Coulvirs,  12,567  feet;  the  Grande  Sassiire,  12,- 
430  feet;  and,  at  the  turning  point  of  the  range, 
Mont  Blanc,  15,781  feet. 

The  Central  Alps  are  subdivided  into  many 
groups,  of  which  only  the  principal  ones  can  be 
mentioned.  The  Bernese  Alps  separate  the  up- 
per valley  of  the  Rhone  from  the  Aar,  and  com- 
prise many  well  known  peaks,  among  them  the 
Jungfrau,"  13,672  feet;  Finsteraarhorn,  14,026 
feet;  Aletschhorn,  13,720  feet:  MOnch,  13,465 
feet;  Eiger,  13,040  feet;  Schreckorn,  13,385 
feet,  and  Wetterhom,  12,150  feet.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  rugged  groups  of  the  system,  contain- 
ing many  peaks  exceeding  12,000  feet  in  height, 
and  having  many  glaciers,  one  of  which,  the 
Aletsch,  is  the  longest  in  the  Alps.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Rhone  valley  is  another 
splendid  range,  the  Pennine  Alps,  in  which, 
grouped  about  Zermatt,  are  the  Matterhorn  or 
Mont  Cervin,  14,780   (14,705)   feet;    Weisshom, 
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14,803  feet;  Grand  Conibin,  14,164  feet;  Lys- 
kamm,  14,889  feet;  Mischabel,  14,941  feet;  and 
Monte  Eosa,  15,217  feet.  The  St.  Gothard 
range  stands  at  the  sources  of  the  Reuss,  Rhine, 
and  Tieino,  separated  on  all  sides  by  compara- 
tively low  passes.  To  the  south  and  east  of  it, 
and  to  the  northeast  of  the  Pennine  Alps,  are  the 
Lepontine  Alps,  through  which  from  northwest 
to  southeast  extends  the  valley  of  the  Tieino. 
Between  the  Aar  and  Reuss  are  the  Emmenthal 
Alps,  separated  from  the  Alps  of  Uri  on  the  east 
by  the  BrOnig  Pass.  The  Todi  chain  continues 
the  line  of  Bernese  Alps  northeastward,  with 
Tedi,  11,887  feet.  The  Rhastian  Alps  stand 
about  the  head-waters  of  the  Inn  River,  and 
contain  many  fine  peaks,  exceeding  11,000  feet 
in  height,  while  south  of  them  is  the  splendid 
Bernina  group,  with  Mont  Bernina,  13,294  feet. 
Still  further  south,  on  the  south  flank  of  the 
system  and  east  of  Lake  Como,  are  the  Alps  of 
Bergamo.  East  of  the  Rhtetian  Alps  are  the 
Otzthal  and  Ortler  Alps,  with  peaks  rising  above 
12,000  feet,  the  Ortlerspitze  being  12,800  feet. 

The  Eastern  Alps  are  of  less  height  than  the 
other  two  groups,  and  are  broken  into  a  great 
number  of  semi-detached  groups  and  ranges; 
the  North  and  South  TyroTese,  Sarnthal,  Dolo- 
mite, Venetian,  Carnic,  and  Julian  Alps,  Hohe 
Tauern,  Niedere  Tauern,  and  the  Salzburg,  Sty- 
rian,  and  Austrian  Limestone  Alps.  The  East- 
ern Alps  culminate  in  the  Gross-Glockner,  in  the 
Hohe  Tauern,  on  the  borders  of  Tyrol,  Carin- 
thia,  and  Salzburg,  which  rises  to  a  height  of 
12,437  feet,  and  from  which  descend  glaciers  al- 
most rivaling  those  of  the  Swiss  Alps. 

The  highest  part  of  the  Alpine  system,  as  ex- 
pressed by  the  altitude  of  its  summits,  is  in  the 
western  part  of  the  Central  Alps,  in  the  Bernese 
and  Pennine  groups,  and  about  Mont  Blanc. 
From  this  region  the  altitudes  diminish  east- 
ward and  southward.  Owing  to  the  broken  char- 
acter of  the  system,  passes  are  numerous;  many 
of  them  are  comparatively  low,  and  are  utilized 
as  routes  for  roads  and  railroads.  Some  of  them 
have  been  used  as  routes  of  travel  for  many  cen- 
turies. 

Passes  and  Routes.  The  passage  of  the 
Western  Alps  is  made  by  five  principal  roads: 
( 1 )  The  military  road.  La  Corniche,  a  coast  road 
at  the  foot  of  the  Alps  from  Nice  to  Genoa, 
parallel  to  which  a  railway  now  runs.  (2) 
The  road  over  the  Col-di-Tenda,  between  Nice 
and  Cuneo,  made  in  1778;  highest  point,  6150 
feet.  (3)  The  high  road  over  Mont  Genfevre, 
connecting  Provence  and  Dauphin*  with  Turin; 
highest  point,  6100  feet.  (4)  The  carriage 
road  made  by  Napoleon  in  1805,  over  Mont 
Cenis,  connecting  Savoy  with  Piedmont;  high- 
est point,  6850  feet.  Near  this  the  chain  is 
pierced  bv  the  railway  tunnel  of  Mont  Cenis. 
(5)  The  "pass  of  the  Little  St.  Bernard,  con- 
necting Savoy  and  Piedmont;  highest  point 
7180  feet.  The  passage  of  the  Central  Alps  is 
made  by  eight  principal  roads :  ( 1 )  That  of  the 
Great  St.  Bernard,  connecting  the  valley  of  the 
Rhone  with  Piedmont;  highest  point,  8120  feet. 
It  was  crossed  by  Napoleon  in  1800.  (2)  The 
magnificent  road  over  the  Simplon,  which  moun- 
tain is  pierced  by  the  Simplon  railway  tunnel  at 
a  level  below  that  of  the  St.  Gothard  tunnel,  was 
constructed  by  Napoleon,  1801-06,  and  connects 
Valais  with  the  confines  of  Piedmont  and  Lorn- 
bardy;  highest  point,  6590  feet.  (3)  The  pass 
of  St.  Gothard,  connecting  Lucerne  with  Lago 


Maggiore;  highest  point,"  6936  feet.  One  of  the 
great  Alpine  railway  tunnels  is  the  St.  Gothard. 
(See  St.  Gothard.)  (4)  The  San  Bernardino 
Pass;  highest  point,  6770  feet.  (5)  The  SplU- 
gen  Pass,  connecting  the  sources  of  the  Rhine 
with  the  Adda,  highest  point,  6945  feet.  This 
pass  was  the  one  used  by  the  Romans  in 
their  intercourse  with  the  countries  bordering 
on  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine,  and  also  by  the 
German  armies  on  their  marches  into  Italy  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  (6)  The  Furka  Pass,  separat- 
ing the  heads  of  the  Rhine  and  Rhone,  and 
crossed  by  a  wagon  road  at  an  altitude  of  7992 
feet.  (7)  The  Stelvio  Pass  (Stilfser  Joch),  on 
the  frontiers  of  Tyrol  and  Lombardy,  traversed 
by  the  most  elevated  carriage  road  in  Europe; 
its  highest  point,  9855  feet.  (8)  The  Brenner 
Pass  known  to  the  Romans,  on  the  road  from 
Innsbruck  to  Trent  and  Verona,  highest  point 
4409  feet.  It  is  now  crossed  by  a  railway.  Be- 
sides these  great  roads,  leading  south  into  Italy, 
there  are  two  which  lead  north  from  the  valley  of 
the  Rhone,  and  cross  the  Bernese  Alps,  over  the 
Grimsel  Pass,  7103  feet  high,  and  the  Gemmi 
Pass,  7640  feet  high.  The  roads  over  the  Eastern 
Alps  are  much  lower  and  also  much  more  numer- 
ous than  those  in  the  Middle  or  Western  Alps. 
The  principal  are:  (1)  The  road  from  Venice 
to  Salzburg,  crossing  the  Noric  Alps  at  an  ele- 
vation of  rather  more  than  5000  feet.  (2)  The 
road  over  the  Carnic  Alps,  which  divides  into 
three  branches — the  first  leading  to  Laibach, 
the  second  to  the  valley  of  the  Isonzo,  and  the 
third  to  the  valley  of  the  Tagliamento.  ( 3 )  The 
roads  from  the  LNinube  at  Linz  to  Laibach. 

There  are  four  railways  crossing  the  Western 
and  Central  Alps:  The  Mont  Cenis,  connecting 
France  with  Italy;  the  St.  Gothard,  connecting 
Lake  Lucerne  with  Lago  Maggiore;  the  Sim- 
plon, from  the  upper  Rhone  Valley  to  Lago 
Maggiore,  and  the  Brenner,  from  Munich  and 
Innsbruck  to  Verona  and  Venice.  The  Arlberg 
railway,  which  pierces  the  Alps  in  the  Arlberg 
Tunnel,  is  the  great  highway  between  Switzer- 
land and  Austria.  Besides  these  through  lines, 
there  are  many  extending  into  the  heart  of  the 
mountains.  From  the  upper  valley  of  the  Aar 
many  lines  extend  southward  into  the  Bernese, 
Urner,  and  Glarner  Alps  to  Interlaken,  Lauter- 
brunnen,  and  Grindelwald,  and  to  Brienz,  Meir- 
ingen.  Lucerne,  and  Linthal.  A  railway  passes 
up  the  Rhone  Valley,  with  a  branch  to  Zermatt, 
in  the  Pennine  Alps.  On  the  Italian  side  several 
railways  penetrate  the  mountains  to  considerable 
distances.  The  Eastern  Alps  are  crossed  by 
several  railway  lines,  which  subdivide  and  join, 
sending  off  many  branches  within  the  mountain 
area.  Many  of  the  points  affording  the  grand- 
est views  in  the  Alps  are  now  reached  by  moun- 
tain railways;  the  Gornegrat  Railway,  the 
highest  railway  in  Europe,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Matterhorn,  climbing  up  to  an  elevation  of  9908 
feet.  The  most  extensive  panorama  to  be  had 
from  any  easily  accessible  point  is  that  obtained 
from  the  summit  of  the  Rigi,  a  peak  near  Lu- 
cerne, less  than  6000  feet  high.  As  a  pleas- 
ure ground  for  the  lovers  of  grand  scenery  and 
adventurous  mountain  climbers,  the  Alps  are 
the  most  attractive  region  on  the  earth.  It  is  a 
truism  that  the  most  valuable  of  Switzerland's 
assets  is  the  scenery  of  the  Alps.  Not  that  these 
are  the  finest  mountains  on  the  face  of  the  globe, 
but  there  are  no  others  comparable  with  them 
which  are  so  accessible,  and  in  which  living  and 
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travel  are  so  pleasant  and  easy.  Railways  and 
carriage  roads  traverse  these  momntains  in  all 
directions.  At  the  best  scenic  points  arc  excel- 
lent hotels,  and  guides  are  provided  for  conduct- 
ing visitors  to  all  paints.  Hence  every  year  tens 
of  thousands  of  travelers  visit  the  Alps  from  all 
parts  of  the  civilized  world. 

GtAClERS.  As  tbe  Alps  rise  to  heights  of  12,- 
000  to  nearly  16,000  feet  above  the  sea,  in  a  re- 
gion of  ample  rainfall,  the  precipitation  on  these 
mountains  is  great,  and  gives  rise  to  extensive 
glaciers,  which  originate  near  the  summits  and 
descend  to  different  levels,  the  longest  reaching 
within  four  or  five  thousand  feet  of  sea  level,  and 
one  of  them,  the  Lower  Grindelwald,  having  its 
termination  at  an  elevation  of  only  3550  feet. 
The  principal  glaciers  are  found  in  the  Bernese 
and  Pennine  Alps,  and  the  group  about  Mont 
Blanc,  although  numerous  smaller  ones  exist 
in  many  other  parts  of  the  system.  The  total 
nnmber  is  estimated  at  1200,  of  which  471  are  in 
6>vitzerland  and  462  in  Austria,  those  in  the 
former  country  being  by  far  the  largest,  covering 
an  area  of  710  square  miles;  the  total  area  (rf 
snow  and  ice  in  the  Alps  is  about  1600  square 
miles.  The  largest  and  longest  of  the  Swiss 
glaciers  is  the  Aletsch,  in  the  Bernese  Alps,  with 
a  len^h  of  16  miles  (area,  50  square  miles), 
and  a  breadth  of  ice  of  more  than  a  mile. 
In  length  the  Unteraar  is  next,  with  a  length  of 
10.4  miles,  followed  by  the  Gromer  in  the  Pennine 
Alps  and  the  Vieseh  in  the  Bernese  Alps,  each 
of  which  is  9.4  miles  in  length.  Other  well- 
known  glaciers  are  the  Mer  de  Glace,  above  the 
Valley  of  Chamonix,  Miage  Glacier,  which  has 
its  source  on  Hont  Blanc,  the  Oberaar  and  the 
Unteraar,  in  the  Bernese  Alps,  and  the  Rhone 
Glacier  in  the  same  group,  near  tbe  Furka  Pass. 

Our  present  knowledge  of  glaciers,  tlieir  origin, 
structure,  flow,  advance,  recession,  and  the  phe- 
nomena of  erosion,  has  been  mainly  derived  from 
a  study  of  tliese  Alpine  glaciers.  The  preseaft 
glacial  system  is  but  the  last  dying  remna-nt  of 
great  ice  sheets  whicli  once  covered  both  flanks 
of  the  mountain  system,  descending  to  the  plains 
and  valleys  on  either  side.  As  it  shrank,  it 
developed  great  rivers  of  ice,  which  carved 
mountain  gorges  and  lake  basins.  The  lake 
scenery  of  the  Alps  is  unrivaled  for  beauty, 
grandeur,  and  diversity.  The  largest  lakes  in- 
clude Geneva,  draining  into  the  River  Rhone, 
Neuchfttel,  Bienne,  Thun,  Brienz,  Lucerne,  Zug, 
ZSrich,  Constance,  Como,  Lugano,  Garda,  and 
Maggiore.  In  the  high  mountains  are  cirques  at 
the  heads  of  all  gorges  not  now  occupied  by  ice, 
with  little  lakelets  surrounded  by  frowning  semi- 
circular s^veops  of  cliffs,  hangmg  valleys,  and 
smooth-sided,  U-shaped  gorges,  planed  and  pol- 
ished, all  bearing  mute  evidence  of  their  glacial 
origin.  Since  the  recession  of  the  glaciers,  the 
rivers  in  their  turn  have  done  a  vast  deal  of 
erosion,  but  have  not  yet  by  any  means  effaced 
from  the  land  the  hand-writing  of  the  ice.  The 
main  Alpine  region  is  drained  on  the  north 
by  the  upper  system  of  the  Rhine,  includ- 
ing the  Reuss,  Aar,  and  Thur,  and  by  south 
branches  of  the  Danube,  including  the  Iller, 
Lech,  Tsar,  Inn,  and  Enns ;  on  the  east  bv  west 
branches  of  the  middle  Danube,  including 
the  Drave  and  Save;  on  tbe  south  by  the  upper 
Adriatic  coast  streams,  including  the  Taglia- 
mento,  Piave,  Brenta,  and  Adige,  and  by  the 
northern  brandies  of  the  Po,  including  the 
Mincio,   Oglio,   Adda,   Ticino,    Sesia,   and   Dora 


Baltia;  and  on  the  west  by  the  eastern  tributar- 
ies of  the  lower  Rhone,  tbe  Durance,  iadne,  and 
the  upper  Rhone  itself. 

Gbouxiy.  The  Alps  are  the  result  of  intense 
folding  and  faulting  of  the  strata,  carried  on  for 
a  long  time,  the  folds  and  faults  mainly  trending 
northeast  and  southwest,  accompamied  and  fol- 
lowed by  long  continued  and  intenae  erosion  by 
ice  and  water.  The  net  result  of  the  earth  move- 
ments was  ^eatly  to  elevate  the  surface  in  a 
broad  anticline,  composed  of  many  sharp  anti- 
clines, syndines,  and  monoclines.  Erosion  has- 
planed  these  off  to  a  conrparotrrely  smooth  curve, 
has  removed  the  stratified  beds  in  great  part 
from  the  higher  portions  of  the  system,  leaving 
only  fragments  of  the  older  beds  in  limited  lo- 
calities, and  has  laid  bare  vast  acreas  of  the  un- 
derlying gneissic  rocks.  Hence  tbe  bi^er  parts 
of  the  system  are  composed  ahnost  entirely  of 
gneissic  and  allied  ro<'ks,  while  upon  the  flanks 
are  found  stratified  beds,  lying  in  various  posi- 
tions with  regard  to  the  system,  here  lying  xtp 
against  it,  there  dipping  away  from  it.  Vb^ 
folding  and  faulting  occurred  in  various  geologic 
epochs,  from  Paleozoic  times  down,  but  was  ap- 
parently most  intense  in  relatively  recent  times, 
m  the  Mesozoic.  They  occurred  at  different 
times  in  different  parts  of  the  system,  and  not 
always  or  everywhere  in  the  same  direction,  sa 
that  the  result,  in  detail,  is  exceedingly  compli- 
cated. The  principal  'field  of  these  movemente, 
where  the  folding  and  faulting  is  most  complica- 
ted and  gi>eatest,  is  north  of  the  higher  parts  of 
the  range,  in  other  words,  on  the  northern  slopes 
here  are  found  stratified  beds  succeeding  each 
other  in  bewildering  fashion.  The  southern  or 
Italian  slope  is  much  mnpler  in  structure. 

Climate.  The  Alpine  region  is  at  the  meeting 
place  of  the  high  middle-latitude  marine  climate 
of  Western  Eure^.  the  continental  climate  of 
Central  Europe,  aaid  the  low-latitude  TOBrin-.- 
climate  of  the  Mediterranean  regions.  While  it 
does  not  lie  directly  in  the  main  path  of  the 
cyclonic  disturbances  which  sweep  across  North- 
em  Europe  from  west  to  east,  jret  it  does  lie 
within  the  sphere  of  influence  of  these  storm 
centres.  Moreover,  during  the  spring,  nmneroua 
extended  cyclones  pass  over  the  Alpine  region; 
hut  they  are  less  frequent  in  the  winter  $cad  fall, 
and  are  almost  totally  lacking  in  the  summer. 
This  is  the  chief  reasion  for  the  steady  oold  erf 
the  Alpine  winter,  with  but  few  intensely  cold 
waves,  the  serenity  of  its  summer  climate,  and 
the  harshness  of  its  spring  weather.  The  aver- 
age annual  temperature  on  the  northern  Alpine 
boundary  at  altitudes  of  1600  feet  is  about 
48°  F.,  while  the  seasonal  averages  range  from 
about  30°  F.  in  winter  to  65°  F.  in  summer.  In 
winter  temperatures  usually  descend  as  low  as 
zero  F.,  and  in  summer  rise  as  high  as  90°  F. 
On  the  southern  Alpine  boundary,  at  altitudes 
of  about  800  feet,  the  average  temperature  fcr 
the  year  is  about  54°  F.,  the  variations  ranging- 
from  35°  F.  in  winter  to  72°  F.  in  summer ;  but 
in  winter  the  temperature  usually  does  not  de- 
scend below  15°  F.,  and  in  summer  may  reach 
even  95°  F.  With  increase  of  altitude  above  these 
regions  there  is  on  the  average  for  ihe  year  a 
decrease  in  temperature  of  about  1°  F.  for  each 
330  feet  of  altitude;  but  the  rate  of  decrease  is 
much  more  rapid  in  smnmer  than  in  winter. 
The  average  daily  temperature  is  remarkably 
uniform  in  the  Alps;  but  the  temperature 
changes   from   day  to  night  are  excessive,  on 
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account  of  the  intense  action  of  the  sun  by 
day  and  the  rapid  cooling  by  radiation  by  night, 
as  in  all  elevated  regions.  The  absolute  humid- 
ity decreases  with  the  altitude,  and  is  greater 
in  summer  than  in  winter.  The  relative  humid- 
ity, and,  consequently,  the  degree  of  cloudiness, 
is  least  in  winter  in  the  Alps,  while  in  the  sur- 
rounding region  the  relative  humidity  and  cloud- 
iness are  usually  greatest  in  winter. 

On  th«  north  side  the  annual  rainfall  is  from 
25  to  40  inches;  but  this  increases  irregularly 
to  about  90  inches  on  the  southern  side, 
where  the  steep  slopes  deflect  upward  the  mois- 
ture-laden warm  winds  from  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  The  average  annual  rainfall  for  the  whole 
region  cannot  be  far  from  60  inches,  while  that 
of  the  surrounding  lowlands  is  less  than  35 
inches.  Where  the  high  mountains  have  a 
copious  rainfall  on  the  ^T^ndward  side,  the  val- 
leys on  the  leeward  side  experience  a  deficiency; 
so  that  on  one  side  of  a  mountain  range  the  rain- 
fall may  be  many  times  that  on  the  other  side. 
Of  the  total  annual  rainfall  throughout  the 
Alps  about  18  per  cent,  occurs  in  the  spring  and 
about  25  per  cent,  in  winter.  In  summer  the  pro- 
portioa  decreases  from  37  per  cent,  in  the  north- 
ern part  to  25  per  cent,  in  the  south;  but  in  tbe 
fall,  on  the  contrary,  the  proportion  increases 
from  20  per  cent,  in  the  north  to  33  per  cent,  in 
the  south.  In  the  higher  Alps  much  of  the  pre- 
cipitation is  of  course  in  the  form  of  snow,  which 
is  carried  down  to  lower  levels  by  glaciers  and  is 
there  melted.  The  aiow  Line  in  the  Alpine  raoua- 
tains  undergoes  an  annual  variation,  reaching 
its  lowest  altitude,  about  2000  feet,  toward  the 
end  of  January,  and  its  highest  altitude,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  9500  feet,  abont  the  middle  of 
August.  The  limit  differs  for  the  northern  and 
southern  exposures,  the  snow  line  on  the  south- 
ern slopes  tying  over  150  feet  higher  ia  mid- 
winter, and  about  1300  feet  higher  in  the  early 
fall  At  low  altitudes  of  2000  to  3000  feet,  the 
sBowy  days  much  exceed  the  number  of  days  on 
which  the  ground  remains  snow-covered,  but  at 
altitudes  of  8000  feet,  the  first  snow  commonly 
remains  throughout  the  season  of  snow.  The 
lower  limit  of  perpetual  snow  is  at  an  altitude 
ranging  from  8500  feet  to  9500  feet. 

'nie  general  winds  of  the  Alps  follow  the 
«yelonie  and  anti-eyelonie  laws,  which  give  a 
veering  through  the  south  when  the  cyclones  pass 
to  tJie  north,  as  they  usually  do,  and  through 
the  north  when  the  cyclones  pass  to  the  south. 
Local  winds  are  very  prevalent;  among  these  the 
nvountain  and  valley  wiads,  blowing  upward 
from  the  valleys  by  day  and  downward  from 
the  mountains  by  night,  are  the  most  charac- 
teristic. In  the  Central  and  Northern  Alps  occur 
these  hot,  dry  winds  called  the  fShn.  These 
are  tlie  result  of  descending  air  on  the  leeward 
side  of  the  mountains  after  much  of  the  mois- 
ture haa  been  condensed  by  the  cold  high  up  on 
the  windward  side.  These  fohn  win^,  while 
a  source  of  discomfort  to  the  inhabitants,  are 
welcomed  in  the  spring,  for  they  clear  the  ground 
of  snow  much  more  rapidly  than  the  sun  can  ac- 
complish it.  Such  is  the  evaporating  power  of 
the  fShn  winds  that  it  may  cause  two  feet  of 
snow  to  disappear  in  half  a  day. 

Fauna.  The  large  native  animals  of  the  Alps 
are  becoming  scarcer  and  scarcer,  by  reason 
of  the  increasing  number  of  sportsmen  and  the 
fact  that  tbe  exploration  habit,  which  is  here 
practiced  by  tourists  as  in  no  other  part  of  the 


world,  has  left  scarcely  a  valley  in  untrodden 
seclusion.  The  wild  cat,  the  brown  bear,  and 
the  wolf  have  been  driven  into  the  more  remote 
recesses,  and  are  gradually  becoming  rare.  The 
chamois  and  the  ibex  are  found  among  tlte 
higher  mountains,  the  haunts  of  the  latter  being 
among  the  inaccessible  rocky  solitudes  bordering 
on  the  snow  line.  The  pursuit  of  these  animals 
is  the  most  exciting  and  dangerous  of  European 
hunting  sports.  Foxes,  weasels,  and  Alpine 
hares  are  plentiful,  while  otters  and  ermines  are 
less  numerous.  The  badger  is  common  in  the 
lower  Alps,  but  the  marmot  is  more  distinctively 
an  Alpine  habitant,  and  it  seems  to  maintain 
its  numbers,  and  flourishes  along  with  some 
smaller  rodents  in  the  higher  altitudes  even  up 
to  the  snow  line,  the  Alpine  snow  mouse  havii^ 
been  found  up  to  an  altitude  of  12,000  feet. 
The  birds  of  the  lower  Alps  are  very  numerous, 
consisting  of  the  adjoining  European  species,  and 
among  the  higher  mountains  are  to  be  found 
eagles,  hawks,  and  owls,  and  the  smaller  birds, 
choughs,  snow  finches,  and  larks.  The  great  1am- 
mergeyer,  once  quite  common  in  the  higher  Alps, 
has  now  become  almost  extinct.  Game  birds, 
such  as  woodcock,  grouse,  and  partridges,  are 
fairly  abundant.  Reptiles  are  not  numerous. 
The  lakes  of  the  Alpine  region  contain  s^  large 
variety  of  fishes;  trout,  salmon,  and  ia  some 
localities  species  of  wbitefiah  being  the  most 
important.  Insects  of  all  kinds  flourish  in  the 
Alps.  Butterflies  and  beetles  axe  numerous, 
and  extend  up  to  snow  altitudes.  With  increase 
of  elevation,  however,  their  colors  become  more 
and  more  subdued,  and  they  become  more  and 
more  deficient  in  wing  power,  thus  necessitating 
a  closer  contact  with  the  ground  than  prevails 
in  like  species  below. 

Flora.  IIjc  forms  of  plimt  life  of  the  Alps 
differ  with  the  altitude,  ranging  from  those  com- 
mon in  Europe,  at  lat.  46°,  to  those  typical  of 
the  arctic  regions.  The  main  subdivision  of  the 
Alpine  plant  growth  is  therefore  into  altitudinal 
zones ;  with  increase  of  altitude  there  is  a  coirres- 
ponding  polewnrd  change  in  the  flora.  The  Alpine 
slopes  are  noted  for  their  xerdure  up  to  the  limits 
of  vegetation ;  at  low  altitudes  are  the  forests  and 
meadows,  while  above  these  are  the  shrub  and 
Aower-decked  pastures,  which  are  such  an  im- 
portant feature  both  in  the  landscape  and  in 
local  life.  At  the  base  of  the  Alps  on  the  south 
side,  the  lemon  and  oUve  flourish;  but  on  the 
whole  the  prosperous  growth  of  tJie  vine  may 
be  taken  as  the  most  significant  indication  of 
plant  life.  With  the  grape  occur  the  harder 
plants  of  Central  Europe,  grains,  and  the  princi- 
pal deciduous  trees,  oak,  oeech,  ash,  sycamore, 
maple,  chestnut,  and  walnut.  Tliese  latter  are  to 
be  found  up  to  an  altitude  of  4000  or  5000  feet, 
when  they  give  way  to  the  coniferoxis  trees, 
which,  while  plentiful  only  up  to  an  altitude  of 
6000  to  7000  feet,  are  in  places  found  at  still 
greater  elevations,  where  the  fir,  the  larch,  and 
the  creeping  pine  are  the  chief  species  seen, 
together  with  shrubs  of  Central  and  Northern 
Europe.  The  Alpine  roses  and  violets  are  cele- 
brated for  their  beauty.  The  typical  Alpine 
plants,  those  which  grow  above  the  tree  line,  in 
some  instances  up  to  tlie  region  of  eternal  snow, 
are  characterized  by  a  low,  clumpy  growth  which 
sends  forth  at  the  proper  season  flower  stalks 
which  bear  beautifully  colored  flowers.^  The 
blossoms  of  many  species  have  peculiar  hairy  or 
woolly  coatings.    G«ntian8,  violets,  Alpine  bells, 
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edelrue,  and  the  world-famed  edelweiss  are 
among  the  beautiful  flowering  plants  of  the  re- 
gion. Shrubs,  such  as  the  juniper,  dwarf  willow, 
and  dwarf  rhododendron,  also  occur  in  some 
places  in  profusion.  Above  the  highest  altitude 
of  flowering  plants  and  stunted  shrub  growth, 
from  10,000  to  12,000  feet,  algte,  mosses,  and  lich- 
ens are  the  only  vegetable  life.  There  is  not,  how- 
ever, a  uniform  flora  at  the  same  altitude  in  all 
parts  of  the  Alpine  region.  Some  species  are  in- 
deed common  in  the  appropriate  climatic  zone 
throughout  the  whole  region;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  some  species  are  limited  to  the  west  Alps, 
while  others  are  peculiar  to  the  north,  south,  or 
east  Alps.  Some  of  the  arctic  plants  are  so  nar- 
rowly limited  in  distribution  as  to  be  found 
only  on  certain  mountain  groups. 

BlBLiooBAPHY.  The  list  of  writings  relating 
to  the  Alps  is  a  very  long  one,  and  embraces  im- 
portant works  in  all  of  the  principal  languages 
of  Western  Europe,  Friench,  German,  Italian,  and 
English.  In  fact,  no  other  single  region  has  been 
so  much  written  about  from  a  geographical  point 
of  view.  For  a  detailed  knowledge  of  the  Alps, 
the  publications  of  the  various  Alpine  Clubs  oner 
the  richest  sources  of  information.  The  chief  of 
these  clubs  are:  The  English  Alpine  Club  (or- 
ganized in  1857),  publishes  The  Alpine  Journal 
(London),  Deutscner  (1869)  und  Osterreich- 
ischer  (1862)  Alpen-Verein  (fused,  1874), 
1800  members;  Zettschrift  des  Deutschen  und 
Oesterreichischen  Alpen-Vereina  and  Mittheilun- 
gen  (Vienna);  Club  Alpin  Suisse  (1863),  An- 
nuaWe  and  h'icho  des  Alpes  (GSeneva)  ;  Club 
Alpine  Italiano  (1863),  Rivista  mensile  and  Bol- 
lettino;  Der  ijsterreichische  Touristen  -  Club 
(1869),  Oeaterreicheische  Touristen  ■  Zeitung 
(Vienna)  ;  Le  Club  Alpin  Francais  (1874),  Bul- 
letin mensuel  and  Annuaire  (Paris)  ;  Der  Verein 
der  Naturfreunde  (1877);  Der  Oesterreichische 
Alpen-Club  (1878),  Oesterreichische  Alpen-Zei- 
tung  (Vienna)  ;  Le  Club  Alpin  International  A 
Nice  (1879)  ;  Der  Alpen-Club  Salzburg  (1880)  ; 
Sannthaler  Alpen-Club  ( 1880)  ;  Der  Touristen- 
Verein  Hermagor  (1882);  La  Societa  degli 
Alpinisti  Triestini  (Roveredo).  For  the  best 
general  description,  consult:  F.  Umlauft,  The 
Alps,  translated  by  Louisa  Brough  (London, 
1HH9);  T.  G.  Bonney,  The  Alpine  Regions  of 
Stmtzerland  and  Neighboring  Countries  (London, 
1868)  ;  J.  Tyndall,  The  Glaciers  of  the  Alps 
(London,  1890);  J.  Tyndall,  Hours  of  Exercise 
in  the  Alps  (London,  1873) ;  Rambert,  Les  Alpes 
suisses,  5  volumes  ((Jeneva,  1866-74)  ;  Desor,  Oe 
V orographic  des  Alpes  (Neuchfltel,  1862);  C. 
Lentheric,  L'homme  devant  les  Alpes  (Paris, 
1896);  E.  Suess,  Die  Entstehung  der  Alpen 
(Vienna,  1875);  Schaubach,  Die  deutschen  Al- 
pen, 5  volumes  (Jena,  1805-71);  Studer,  Veber 
Eis  und  Rchnee  (Berne,  1896);  Berlepsch,  Die 
Alpen  in  Natur-  und  Lebcnsbildern  (Jena,  1885)  ; 
NoS,  Deutsches  Alpenbuch,  6  volumes  (Glogau, 
1875-88)  ;  Schlagintweit,  Untersuchungcn  Uber 
die  physikalische  Ocographie  und  Qcologie  der 
Alpen  (Leipzig,  1850-64);  Tschudi,  Das  Tierle- 
ben  der  Alpenwelt  (Leipzig,  1892);  Grube,  Al- 
penicandcrunffen (Leipzig,  1886)  ;  Gflssfeldt, /nden 
Hochalpen  (Berlin,  1892);  Conway,  The  Alps 
from  End  to  End  (Philadelphia,  1900),  and  Alps 
Described  (New  York,  1904)  ;  Conway  and  Cool- 
idge.  Climbers'  Guide  to  the  Alps  (London,  1890- 
03),  which  contains  a  bibliography;  Whymper, 
Kcramhles  Among  the  AJp»(London,  1893,  new  ed. 
1900);  Neumayr,  Erdgeschichte  (Leipzig,  1885). 


87)  ;  Suess,  Das  Antlitz  der  Erde  (Prague,  18S3. 
88). 

AXPUJABBAS,  ftl'pSo-iia'rfts  (Ar.  ol,  the  ;<- 
basharat,  herbage).  A  mountainous  region  in 
Andalusia,  Spain,  running  parallel  to  the  Sierra 
Nevada  on  its  southern  side  (Map:  Spain,  D 
4).  It  is  remarkable  for  its  narrow,  deep-cut> 
and,  romantic  valleys.  The  inhabitants  are  in 
part  of  Moorish  descent,  large  numbers  of  Moors 
having  taken  refuge  here  after  the  fall  of  the 
kingdom  of  Granada. 

AI.-BAKI1C,  ill  ra-kem'.  A  name  in  the  Koran 
(Sura  xviii.  8),  connected  with  the  tale 
of  the  "Seven  Sleepers."  It  is  commonly  under- 
stood to  apply  to  the  dog  that  guarded  the 
"Sleepers"  in  their  cave.  But  it  has  also  been 
variously  understood  to  mean  the  cave  itself,  or 
the  valley  wherein  the  cave  was  situated,  or, 
again,  the  tablet  set  up  over  the  entrance  of  the 
cave,  enumerating  the  names  of  the  slumbering 
occupants.     See  Seven  Sleepers. 

AX'BEB'D'S,  or  AIil'KED.  See  AmKD  OF 
Bevebley. 

AliSACE-LOSBAIKE,  ftl'sftsnor'rftn'  (G«r. 
Elsass  -  Lothringen ;  Elsass,  ancient  Alsatia, 
from  the  river  111  +  Ger.  Basse,  settler,  ten- 
ant; Lothringen,  the  realm  of  Lothaire,  grand- 
son of  Charlemagne).  An  imperial  territory 
{Reichsland)  occupying  the  southwestern  end 
of  the  German  Empire,  and  bounded  by  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg,  the  Rhine  prov- 
ince of  Prussia,  and  the  Rhine  Palatinate  on 
the  north,  Baden  on  the  east,  Switzerland  on  the 
south,  and  France  on  the  west.  Its  area  is 
5603  square  miles.  It  is  divided  into  the  dis- 
tricts of  Upper  Alsace,  Lower  Alsace,  and  Lor- 
raine, the  last  being  but  a  fragment  of  the  old 
Lorraine.  Alsace  is  bounded  by  the  Rhine  on  the 
east  and  the  Vosges  on  the  west.  By  far  the 
larger  part  of  the  country  is  flat  or  only  slightly 
elevated.  The  eastern  part  of  it  is  an  extensive 
plain,  slightly  inclined  toward  the  Rhine,  where 
it  occasionally  passes  into  swamps  and  marshes. 
The  western  part  is  traversed  by  the  Vosges, 
which  attain  their  greatest  elevation  in  Alsace, 
the  Sulzer  Belchen  (Ballon  de  Guebwiller)  ris- 
ing to  a  height  of  nearly  4700  feet  above  the  sea. 
German  Lorraine  is  a  plateau  region.  TJTie  off- 
shoots of  the  Jura  where  they  enter  Alsace  are 
about  2500  feet  hi|;h.  Alsace-Lorraine  belongs 
entirely  to  the  basin  of  the  Rhine.  The  111,  a 
tributary  of  the  latter,  rises  at  the  southern  end 
of  Alsace  and  runs  in  a  northerly  direction 
almost  through  its  entire  length.  In  the  north, 
Alsace  is  watered  by  the  Zorn,  Moder,  and  a  few 
other  tributaries  of  the  Rhine;  while  the  western 
part  of  Lorraine  is  crossed  by  the  Moselle.  The 
lakes  are  generally  small,  and  some  are  used  for 
irrigation  and  to  furnish  water  power.  The  cli- 
mate is  mild,  with  a  slight  difference  between 
the  plains  and  the  mountainous  regions;  the 
respective  average  summer  temperatures  of  the 
two  regions  being  61'  P.  and  58°,  and  those 
for  the  winter  being  39°  and  37°.  Strass- 
burg  has  an  average  yearly  temperature  of  60°, 
while  in  Metz  it  is  about  48.5°.  The  rainfall 
is  abundant. 

AoRicuLTtTRE.  The  soil  of  the  country  is  well 
adapted  for  agriculture,  and  is  in  some  parts  ex- 
tremely fertile.  The  mountainous  region  is  de- 
voted almost  exclusively  to  the  cultivation  of  fruit 
and  the  vine,  which  grows  as  high  as  1300  feet 
above  the  sea.   The  southern  end  of  Upper  Alsace 
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SCENE    IN    THE    ROCKY    MOUNTAINS    OF    MONTANA.      Alpine  lake  and   nneadow   In  foreground; 
spruces  and  firs  and   perpetual  snow  In   background. 
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MT.  HOOD,  OREGON,  SHOWING  OSCILLATIONS  OF  THE  TIMBER   LINE.     The  trees,  mostly  moun- 
tain pines  and  hemlocks,  advance  farther  up  on  the  ridges  than  In  the  valleys. 
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IB  considered  the  most  fertile  part  of  the  country, 
in  contrast  to  the  northern  part  of  Lorraine, 
where  the  stony  nature  of  the  ground  renders  it 
tufit  for  agricultural  purposes.  About  48  per 
cent,  of  the  land  is  under  tillage,  over  30  per 
cent,  under  forests,  nearly  13  per  cent,  in  mead- 
ows, and  about  2.3  per  cent,  in  vineyards.  The 
land  is  divided  into  very  small  holdings,  only 
about  2  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  being  in  estates 
of  over  fifty  acres  each.  Wheat,  rye,  barley,  and 
oats  are  the  chief  grains.  Potatoes  and  sugar 
beets,  as  well  as  hay  and  hops,  are  produced  in 
large  quantities.  The  cultivation  of  tobacco  is 
still  very  important,  although  it  has  been  declin- 
ing of  late.  The  cultivation  of  the  vine  is  car- 
ried on  more  extensively  than  in  any  other  sec- 
tion of  the  German  Empire.  Alsace  produces 
chiefly  white  wines,  while  Lorraine  yields  exclu- 
sively red  wines.  The  value  of  the  annual  out- 
put is  about  18,000,000  marks  ($4,284,000).  The 
forests  of  Alsace-Lorraine  consist  largely  of  foli- 
aceous  trees,  and  are  owned  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  the  communities. 

Mining.  Alsace-Lorraine  occupies  at  present 
the  first  rank  among  the  iron  producing  coun- 
tries of  the  German  Empire.  The  growth  of  iron 
mining  has  been  very  rapid  for  the  last  decade, 
and,  while  in  1802  the  production  of  iron  ore  in 
Prussia  exceeded  the  output  of  Alsace-Lorraine 
by  about  500,000  tons,  in  1905  the  latter  pro- 
duced over  7,837,000  tons  more  than  Prussia. 
The  centre  of  iron  mining  is  at  the  western 
end  of  Lorraine,  near  the  frontier  of  Luxem- 
burg, where  the  highlands  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Moselle  contain  vast  deposits  of  iron  and 
some  phosphate.  Coal  is  mined  principally  in 
the  Vosges,  and  the  annual  product  exceeds  one 
million  tons.  The  output  of  salt  is  considerable, 
amounting  to  about  one-tenth  of  the  total  pro- 
duction of  the  German  Empire. 

Manufactures.  Among  the  manufacturing 
industries  of  Alsace-Lorraine  the  production  of 
textiles  occupies  the  chief  place,  employing  about 
one-third  of  the  total  population  engaged  in  in- 
dustrial pursuits.  Cotton  weaving  has  been  car- 
ried on  extensively  in  Alsace-Lorraine  since  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  is  at  pres- 
ent considered  the  most  important  among  the 
manufacturing  industries.  The  production  of 
textiles  is  carried  on  chiefly  at  MUlhausen,  Kol- 
mar,  and  along  the  numerous  streams,  which  are 
utilized  largely  for  industrial  purposes.  The  pro- 
duction of  woolens  and  yarns  is  very  extensively 
developed  in  Lower  Alsace.  Linen  and  silk  weav- 
ing establishments  are  also  numerous.  To  a 
certain  extent  the  production  of  textiles  is  still 
carried  on  as  a  house  industry,  especially  in 
Lower  Alsace.  The  iron  and  steel  industry  is 
next  to  the  textile  in  importance.  There  are  ex- 
tensive foundries,  machine  shops,  tool  factories, 
and  numerous  other  plants  for  the  production  of 
various  iron  products.  The  value  of  the  annual 
output  of  the  mills  and  foundries  amounts  to 
nearly  $40,000,000.  Breweries  and  distilleries 
are  numerous,  but  supply  chiefly  local  demand. 

Transpobtation  and  Trade.  The  transporta- 
tion facilities  of  the  Reichsland  are  not  behind 
its  industries.  There  are  over  5000  miles  of 
highways,  nearly  one  mile  of  road  to  one  square 
mfle  of  territory.  Of  railway  lines  it  has  over 
1253  miles,  or  over  22  miles  for  every  100 
sqtiare  miles  of  territory,  about  the  same  as 
in  the  State  of  Illinois.  The  canal  system  of  Al- 
sace-Lorraine is  one  of  the  best  in  the  Empire, 


and  the  Government  expends  large  sums  on  its 
maintenance  and  constant  extension. 

Government.  The  supreme  executive  author- 
ity in  Alsace-Lorraine  is  the  German  Emperor, 
who,  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  German  con- 
stitution in  1874,  had  also  the  right  of  enacting 
laws  for  the  Reichsland,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Bundesrath.  At  the  head  of  the  administration 
is  the  Statthalter,  appointed  by  the  Emperor,  and 
assisted  by  a  ministry  divided  into  four  depart- 
ments, and  a  Council  of  State.  The  latter  is  pre- 
sided over  by  the  Statthalter,  and  consists  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  a  few  other  oSicials,  be- 
sides a  number  of  members  appointed  by  the  Em- 
peror. The  three  disti'icts  of  Lower  and  Upper 
Alsace  and  Lorraine  are  administered  by  presi- 
dents and  councils,  in  which  all  the  constituent 
cantons  of  the  districts  are  represented.  The 
Provincial  Committee,  or  Landesauaschuss,  con- 
sists of  58  members,  elected  indirectly  for  a 
period  of  three  years,  34  by  the  three  district 
council-,  4  by  the  municipal  councils  of  Strass- 
burg,  Metz,  Kolmar,  and  MUlhausen,  and  20  by 
the  communal  councils.  In  the  Bundesrat  Al- 
sace-Lorraine is  represented  by  two  commission- 
era,  whose  functions,  however,  are  only  advisory. 
The  revenue  is  obtained  chiefly  from  direct  and 
indirect  taxes,  customs,  and  state  forests.  The 
budget  balanced  in  1906  at  68,349.000  marks 
($13,887,000).  The  public  schools  are  under  the 
supervision  of  the  school  board,  presided  over  by 
the  Secretary  of  State.  Since  the  German  occu- 
pation the  proportion  of  illiterates  has  dimin- 
ished considerably.  Education  is  still  controlled 
to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  Church,  over  27 
per  cent,  of  the  teaching  staff  consisting  of  clergy- 
men and  persons  belonging  to  religious  orders. 
Alsace-Lorraine  contains  one  university,  that  of 
Strassburg.  The  population  of  Alsace-Lorraine 
in  1900  was  1,719,470,  showing  an  increase  of  over 
7  per  cent,  since  1890;  in  1005  it  was  1,814,564, 
showing  an  increase  of  nearly  5.24  per  cent,  since 
1900.  Over  76  per  cent,  of  the  people  are  Roman 
Catholics,  nearly  22  per  cent.  Protestants,  and 
less  than  2  per  cent.  Jews.  Strassburg,  the 
capital,  has  a  population  of  over  151,000. 

History.  Originally  a  part  of  Roman  Gaul 
and  inhabited  by  Celtic  tribes,  the  region 
now  known  as  Alsace  was  overrun  by  the  Ger- 
manic nations  during  the  fourth  and  fifth  cen- 
turies, and  was  ultimately  brought  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Franks.  The  Teutonic  invaders 
supplanted,  to  a  great  extent,  the  old  Celtic  in- 
habitants, and  by  the  tenth  century  the  country 
had  become  thoroughly  Germanized.  After  the 
partition  of  the  Prankish  Empire,  Alsace  was 
held  by  the  dukes  of  Swabia  and  later  by  the 
Hapsburgs,  under  whose  rule  it  enjoyed  pros- 
perity. Rich  and  powerful  towns,  chief  among 
them  Strassburg  and  Kolmar,  sprang  up,  and 
attained,  in  the  course  of  time,  a  very  large 
degree  of  self-government,  entering  frequently 
into  treaty  relations  with  other  cities  of  the 
empire,  and  partaking  fully  in  the  intellectual 
and  spiritual  life  of  the  German  people.  French 
ambition  was  directed  toward  Lorraine  as  early 
n»  the  fourteenth  century,  tliough  no  serious  at- 
tempt at  conquest  was  made  till  1552,  when 
Henry  11.  took  possession  of  Metz,  Toul,  and 
Verdun.  In  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  in  1648, 
the  Hapsburgs  (as  rulers  of  Austria)  ceded 
their  territories  in  Alsace  to  France.  Ivouis 
XIV.  subsequently  seized  the  numerous  free  cities 
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•f  Alaaoe.  Kolmar  was  incorporated  with 
France  in  16S0  and  Strasaburg  in  1681.  Th« 
Treaty  oi  Ryswick  (1607)  connrmed  France  in 
posaeiwion  of  Alsace. 

Systematic  attempts  to  aesimilate  the  inhabi- 
tants, who  were  mainly  of  Germanic  stock,  with 
the  French  were  made  by  the  Government,  but 
met  with  no  success  until  the  Revolution,  when, 
in  the  general  overthrow  of  feudalism,  Germans 
and  French  were  drawn  together  by  the  common 
ideal  of  democracy.  The  French  spirit  pene- 
trated deeply  into  the  upper  and  middle  classes, 
and  even  the  mass  of  the  population  was  recon- 
ciled to  French  rule.  When  war,  therefore,  be- 
tween France  andPrussia  broke  out  in  1870,  those 
natives  of  Alsace  who  did  not  side  zealously  with 
France  remained  neutral.  In  I..orrains  occurred 
some  of  the  most  decisive  battles  of  the  war, 
Gravelotte,  and  VionviUe,  and  the  siege  of  Metz. 
The  surrender  of  Alsace  and  a  part  of  Lorraine 
was  made  the  principal  condition  of  peace  by 
Prince  Bismarck,  who  acted  in  this  as  the  axpo- 
nent  of  a  widespread  spirit  in  Germany,  which 
demanded  the  recovery  of  the  ancient  Germanic 
borderlajid.  Alsace  ( with  the  exception  of  the 
district  of  Belfort),  and  the  part  of  Lorraine 
where  the  French  language  had  not  supplanted 
the  German,  became  a  part  of  the  newly  founded 
empire,  and  were  put  under  the  direct  control  of 
the  Emperor.  The  attempt  to  win  back  the  peo- 
ple to  German  influences  was  greatly  hampered 
by  the  vehement  opposition  of  the  Gallicized  up- 
per classes  and  the  clergy,  and  the  civil  adminis- 
tration was  brought  almost  to  a  standstill  for  a 
number  of  years  by  the  refusal  of  the  men 
elected  to  the  district  and  provinoial  councils 
to  take  the  oath  of  loyalty  and  perform  their 
functions;  the  representatives  to  the  Beiehsratb 
were,  for  the  most  part,  French  irreconcilables. 
In  1872  the  German  government  called  upon  the 
inhabitants  to  declare  themselves  either  German 
citizens  or  French.  More  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  expressed  their  adherence  to 
France,  and  of  these  nearly  fifty  thousand  re- 
moved across  the  border.  On  the  part  of  the 
German  authorities  a  policy  of  severity  approach- 
ing military  rule  was  tried  in  alternation  with 
one  of  mildness  and  concession,  and  for  a  long 
time  both  proved  equalljf  ineffective.  The  Ger- 
nianization  of  the  provinces  has  steadily  been 
aimed  at,  however,  in  acts  making  the  study  of 
tbe  German  language  compulsory  in  the  public 
schools,  and  the  use  of  it  obligatory  in  the 
courts  and  legislative  bodies;  in  the  suppression 
of  French  radical  newspapers,  and  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  higher  schools  of  learning  under  Ger- 
man control.  After  1800  the  prospect  of  an  ul- 
timate reconciliation  became  brighter:  a  loyalist 
party  appeared  which  wielded  some  influence  in 
the  elections.  In  proportion  as  the  spirit  of 
rrvanchc  grew  weaker  in  France,  and  the  per- 
manent retention  of  the  provinces  by  Germany 
became  more  assured,  the  opposition  of  French 
sjTiipathizers  in  Alsace-Lorraine  subsided. 

Consult:  H.  Witte,  Zt/r  Ociirhichte  des 
Dnttuchthufiui  im  Elsait  tind  im  Vofle/mtiffehiet 
(Rtrassburg,  1897)  ;  Bavribuch  fiir  FAmss-Loth- 
rin<ien  (Strassburg.  1898):  H.  Dei'ichsweiler, 
Geichichte  Lotkringens   (Wiesbaden,  1901). 

ALSATIA.  The  popular  name  of  Whitcfrl- 
ars,  London,  which  served  -early  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  as  a  refuge  for  criminals ;  but  this 
immunity  was  abolished  by  Parliament  in  1697. 
See  the  account  in  Scott's  Portunet  of  Vigel. 


ALSJaSl,nVsen.  (Dan.  A.U).  An  ialaad  in  the 
Baltic  belonging  to  the  Prussian  prorinoa  of 
Schleswig-Holstein,  and  separated  from  the  main- 
land by  the  Sound  of  Alsen  ( Map :  Prusua,  CI). 
Its  greatest  length  is  nearly  20  miles,  its  gieaJbtat 
breadth  about  12  miles,  and  its  area  is  124  squace 
miles.  The  island  is  very  picturesque  in  appear- 
ance, with  a  fertile  soil.  Ita  lakes  have  fish, 
and  its  apples  constitute  an  important  article 
of  commerce.  The  chief  towns  are  Sonderburg 
and  Nordburg.  the  former  well  fortified  and  with 
an  excellent  harbor.  Close  to  the  harbor  are  the 
ruins  of  an  old  and  famous  castle,  in  which 
Christian  11.,  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  was  con- 
fined from  1532  to  1540.  In  the  war  of  1864 
Alsen  was  taken  by  the  PruBsians  from  the 
Danes.     Pop.,  1000,  2SO0. 

AX  SIBAT.  The  bridge  from  this  world  to 
the  Mohammedan  paradise,  as  narrow  as  a  ra' 
zor's  edge,  on  which  the  virtuous  pass  to  para- 
dise, wtiile  the  wicked  fall  into  hell ;  derived  from 
the  Zoroastrian  idea  of  the  Chinvat  Bridge. 

ALSOP,  ol'sOp.  RicHAKD  (1761-1815).  An 
American  author,  born  in  Middletown,  Conn.  Be- 
fore he  finished  his  course  at  Yale  College,  he 
went  into  business.  His  literary  tastes  caused 
him  to  join  the  "Hartford  Wits,"  and  later  he 
became  the  principal  contributor  to  the  Echo,  a 
satirical  publication  (1791-95).  His  works  in- 
clude a  Monody  on  the  Death  of  Washington, 
in  heroic  verse  (1800)  ;  The  Enchanted  Lake  of 
the  Fairy  ilorgana  (1808)  ;  a  translation  of  a 
portion  of  Orlando  Innamorato,  and  the  Captivi- 
ty and  Adventures  of  J.  B.  Jewett  Among  the 
Savages  of  Nootka  8ound  (1815).  AIsop  was 
an  accomplished  linguist. 

ALSTEI>,  lll'stSt,  JoHANN  Hbiwbich  (1388- 
1638).  A  German  Protestant  divine  and  volu- 
minous writer,  professor  of  philosophy  and  divin- 
ity at  Herborn.  He  was  born  in  Ballersbach, 
near  Herborn,  and  died  at  Weissenburg,  Tran- 
sylvania. Of  his  voluminous  compilations  may 
be  mentioned  his  Cursus  Philosophici  Encyclo- 
padia,  which  includes  a  treatise  on  the  use  and 
abuse  of  tobacco,  particularly  noteworthy  from 
its  date,  'Vhesaurua  Chronologic,  and  De  Itille 
Annia.  The  latter  was  a  prophecy  that  the  thou- 
sand years,  or  millennium,  during  which  the 
saints  were  to  reign  on  the  earth,  would  com- 
mence in  1694. 

AL'STBCEMB'BZA,  or  AI.STB01CB&'S 
LHjY  (Named  after  the  Swedish  botanist,  Klas 
von  Alstrilmer).  A  genus  of  South  American 
plants  of  the  natural  order  Amaryllidacete,  which 
iri  distinguished  by  tuberous  roots  and  by  often 
having  the  outer  segments  of  the  perianth  dif- 
ferent in  form  from  the  inner.  The  leaves  are 
twisted,  so  that  what  should  be  the  upper  sur- 
face beaomes  the  lower.  The  species  number 
about  60,  and  are  natives  of  the  warmer  parts 
of  America.  Some  are  sufficiently  hardy  to 
endure  the  open  air  in  England,  and  as  far  north 
as  Virginia  in  the  United  States,  and  are  ad- 
mired ornaments  of  flower-gardens.  Some  have 
climbing  or  twining  stems.  Among  these  is  the 
salsilla  (Alatrfrmerin  salsilla),  a  plant  of  great 
beauty,  with  lanceolate  leaves,  a  native  of  Peru, 
cultivated  in  the  West  Indies,  the  tubers  of 
which  are  eaten  like  those  of  the  potato.  In 
Great  Britain  it  requires  the  hothouse.  Alstrce- 
meria  ovata,  also  a  beautiful  plant,  with  a  slen- 
der, twining  stem  and  ovate  leaves,  is  cultivated 
in  Chile  for  its  tubers,  which  are  used  as  food. 
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It  has  been  introduced  into  Great  Britain,  but 
its  cultivation  has  made  little  progress.  The 
tubers  weigh  from  three  to  six  ounces.  A  kind 
of  arrowroot  is  also  prepared  in  Chile  from 
the  succulent  roots  of  Alstronneria  pallida  and 
other  species.  One  of  the  finest  species  for 
greenhouse  growing  is  Alstroemeria  alba. 

AIiSTBi>lCBB,  ttKstre-mSr,  Klas  von  ( 1736- 
94).  A  Swedish  naturalist.  He  had  for  his 
master  and  friend  Linrnpus,  who  named  in  his 
honor  the  genus  Alstrcemeria.  He  visited  Spain 
and  wrote  a  work  on  the  breeding  of  fine-wooled 
sheep. 

AXT,  alt,  or  ALTEK,  al'ten  (Ger.,  old).  A 
prefix  to  many  names  in  Europe,  as  Altdorf,  old 
village. 

AXTABAN,  artAban',  or  AI.TASAN,  al'ta- 
sAn'.  A  head-hunting  tribe  in  Nuera  Vizeaya 
province,  Luzon.     See  Philippines. 

ALTAI  (81-tI')  MOirWTAIirS  (TaUr,  gold- 
en mountains,  from  altun,  altan,  golden;  Chin. 
keen-shttn,  same  meaning).  A  mountain  range 
of  Central  Asia  forming  part  of  the  elevated  re- 
gion on  the  borders  of  Siberia  and  the  Chinese 
Empire.  The  name  formerly  had  a  much  wider 
significance,  and  included  the  entire  line  of  high- 
lands from  the  Irtysh  River  to  the  Okhotsk  Sea, 
which  is  composed  of  several  structurally  inde- 
pendent units;  but  it  is  now  limited  to  the  much 
smaller  group  lying  on  the  borders  of  Mongolia, 
Sungaria,  and  Siberia,  and  between  about  45° 
and  54°  N.  latitude.  The  range  has  a  general 
northwest  and  southeast  trend,  nearly  at  right 
angles  to  that  of  the  larger  system.  The  Altai 
Mountains  begin  on  the  southeast  with  the  Ektag 
range  (Greater  Altai) ,  in  the  region  of  the  Gobi 
Desert,  and  for  some  distance  they  form  the 
boundary  between  Mongolia  and  Sungaria.  To- 
ward the  northwest,  the  range  increases  in 
breadth  by  the  converging  of  outlying  mountains, 
and  also  in  height,  but  after  passing  the  Siberian 
frontier  it  gradually  loses  its  massive  character 
and  fades  out  into  the  steppes.  On  the  slopes 
of  the  Ektag  are  the  sources  of  the  Black  Irtysh, 
Kobdo,  and  Urungu  rivers.  North  of  this  range 
and  across  the  valley  of  the  Biikharma  River  are 
several  mountainous  groups  which  constitute  the 
Northern  Altai.  The  latter  are  arranged  along 
an  axis  parallel  to  that  of  the  Ektag  range,  and 
attain  an  extreme  elevation  of  over  10,000  feet 
in  Mount  Byelukha  (White  Mountain).  The 
Tarbagatai  group,  further  west,  may  also  be  in- 
cluded with  the  Altai  range.  This  group  be- 
gins in  Sungaria  and  reaches  across  the  SibiBrian 
frontier,  where  it  is  continued  by  the  Tschun- 
gistan  Mountaias  into  the  region  of  the  Khirgis 
steppes.  Geologically,  the  Altai  consist  of  a 
central  core  of  schists  and  granite  broken 
through  by  intrusions  of  igneous  rocks,  with 
Paleozoic  strata  ranging  from  the  Silurian  into 
Carboniferous  on  the  outer  edges.  As  the  moun- 
tains were  formed  by  upheaval  at  an  early  geo- 
logical period,  they  have  been  subjected  to  long- 
continued  denudation  and  erosion.  Their  crests, 
of  which  only  the  highest  rise  above  the  snow 
line,  are  generally  well  rounded,  and  their  slopes 
are  covered  with  a  rich  growth  of  grass,  or  with 
heavy  forests  of  pine,  cedar,  and  birch.  Deer, 
hares,  and  wolves  abound  in  the  lower  and  bears 
in  the  higher  portions  of  the  range.  The  moun- 
tains are  but  thinly  populated,  except  within  the 
limits  of  the  Russian  Altai,  where  there  is  a  well- 
developed  mining  industry. 

Vol.  I.  — '.'s. 


ALTAIC,  and  U'BAI.  ALTAIC.  Terms 
used  of  a  family  of  languages  in  parts  of  north- 
ern, eastern,  and  central  Europe  and  the  greater 
part  of  northern  and  eastern  Asia,  besides  still 
other    sections.    See    Ubal-Altaic,    and   Tuba- 

NIA.N. 

ALTAICAHA,  nl'tA-mk-hf/.  A  river  formed 
by  the  confluence  of  the  Oconee  and  Ocmulgee 
rivers,  at  the  boundary  line  of  Montgcnnery  and 
Appling  counties,  Georgia,  and  flowing  southeast, 
emptying  into  the  sound  of  the  .same  name,  near 
Darien  (Map:  Georgia,  E  4).  It  is  155  miles 
long,  drains  an  area  of  14,400  square  miles,  and 
is  navigable  for  its  entire  length  for  boats  draw- 
ing five  feet  of  water. 

AL'TAMONT.  1.  A  character  in  Rowe's  play. 
The  Fair  Penitent  (q.v.)  ;  the  husband  of  Calista, 
the  heroine,  and  slayer  of  Lothario,  who  has 
seduced  her. 

2.  In  Thackeray's  Pendennis,  a  name  assumed 
by  the  convict  Amory  on  his  return;  the  father 
of  Blanche  Amory  (q.v.). 

ALTAMONT,  Predebick.  In  Scott's  novel 
The  Pirate,  the  assumed  name  of  the  pirate  John 
Bunce. 

ALTAUUSA,  art&-mi^r&.  An  episcopal 
city  of  Italy,  60  miles  northwest  of  Tarentum 
(Map:  Italy,  L  7).  It  is  beautifully  situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  and  has  a  magni- 
ficent cathedral,  founded  by  Frederick  II.,  and 
decorated  with  beautiful  paintings.  The  country 
produces  oil,  wine,  grain,  and  cattle,  and  the 
fairs  at  Altamura  are  attended  from  far  and 
near.     Pop.,  1881,  20,000;  1001,  22,729. 

AI/TAB  (Lat.  altare  or  altar,  probably  origi- 
nally a  high  place,  from  altus,  high).  The  place 
on  which  sacrifices  were  made  or  offerings  laid 
or  libations  poured  or  some  other  act  of  worship 
performed.  Altars  were  in  use  from  the  earliest 
times  among  the  Babylonians,  the  Egyptians,  and 
later  peoples.  Some  of  those  mentioned  in  the 
Old  Testament  are  among  the  earliest  of  which 
descriptions  are  recorded.  The  British  Museum 
has  several  Assyrian  marble  altars  highly  deco- 
rated ;  one  triangular,  another  oblong,  with  scrolls 
that  call  to  mind  the  expression  "horns  of  the 
altar,"  which  is  literally  carried  out  in  many 
Grseco-Roman  altars  with  ox-horns  or  ram-horns 
at  the  corners.  The  altar  was  primitively  of 
two  classes:  Either  (1)  placed  on  some  height 
and  often  nothing  but  a  mound  of  earth  or  a  heap 
of  stones  or  of  ashes;  or  else  (2)  the  family 
altar  connected  with  each  dwelling,  in  front  of 
the  entrance.  This  was  smaller,  permanent,  and 
more  artistic.  Then  came  the  altars  connected 
with  temples,  either  in  the  outer  air,  in  front  of 
the  temple  steps,  or  within.  The  great  public 
altars  of  Grteco-Roman  worship  in  historic  times, 
at  which  whole  hecatombs  were  sacrificed,  and 
great  festivals  held,  developed  into  immense  ar- 
tistic monuments,  as  for  example  that  of  Hiero 
at  Syracuse,  that  of  Hera  at  Samos,  of  Apollo 
at  Delphi,  and  of  Zeus  at  Olympia;  the  last- 
named  was  125  feet  in  circumference.  The 
famous  altar  at  Pergamum,  with  sculptures 
representing  the  combat  of  the  gods  and  the 
giants,  was  40  feet  high.  Probably  such  altars 
and  their  platforms  are  derived  from  the  early 
Pelasgic  altars  that  stood  on  an  immense  three- 
stepped  platform,  and  were  the  one  centre  of 
worship;  for  the  Pelasgians  had  few  temples. 
The  Romans  also  used  such  colossal  and  artistic 
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altars,  especially  to  consecrate  imperial  wor- 
ship: there  was  one  for  Spain  and  one  for  Gaul 
(at  Lyons),  with  an  abundance  of  statuary  and 
decoration,  where  the  Spanish  and  Gallic  councils 
met  annually  and  proclaimed  their  political  alle- 
giance. The  Altar  of  Peace,  with  its  sculptured 
friezes,  erected  in  honor  of  Augustus,  at  Rome, 
to  celebrate  the  pacification  of  the  world,  was 
one  of  the  artistic  masterpieces  of  the  Augustan 
reign.  Of  the  smaller  altars  and  tables  of  offer- 
ings, hundreds  were  erected  in  every  city,  not 
only  in  connection  with  the  temples,  but  also  in 
shrines  and  chapels  and  throughout  the  streets: 
they  are  among  the  finest  pieces  of  Grteco-Roman 
decoration,  and  are  of  all  shapes — circular,  poly- 
gonal, square  or  oblong.  Usually  each  was  con- 
secrated to  a  single  god  or  hero.  Of  course,  the 
use  to  which  the  altar  was  put  influenced  its 
form:  according  as  it  was  for  incense  or  sacred 
fire,  for  libations,  for  fruits,  flowers,  or  the  like, 
or  for  bloody  sacrifices. 

In  the  Christian  Church  the  altar  was  quite 
different  in  its  suggestions.  All  reminiscence 
of  heathen  altars  was  abhorrent.  The  marble 
sarcophitgi  in  which  were  buried  the  bodies  of 
martyrs  in  the  catacombs  were  among  the  earli- 
est altars,  except,  indeed,  plain  wooden  tables 
which  developed  into  marble  slabs  with  one  or 
more  legs.  Only  a  single  altar  was  allowed  in 
each  church — none  outside — ^and  it  was  always 
erected  over  the  relics  of  a  martyr.  As  early 
as  the  fifth  century,  precious  metals  came  into 
use  for  altars.  The  great  variety  of  shape  in 
pagan  times  was  reduced  to  one — moderately  ob- 
long. The  altar  was  placed  in  the  axis  of  the 
church,  just  outside  the  radius  of  the  apse,  or 
in  the  middle  of  the  transept,  if  there  was  one. 
Beneath  it  was  the  confession  (see  Confession) 
for  the  relics  of  the  saint,  which  afterward  de- 
veloped into  the  crypt.  (See  Cbypt.)  Above  it 
rose  a  tabernacle,  canopy,  or  ciborium.  (See 
CreoRiuii.)  The  structure  of  the  altar  itself  was 
rarely  ornamented,  though  in  Italy  the  faces  were 
often  inlaid  with  marbles  and  mosaics.  Neverthe- 
less the  altar  usually  had  a  number  of  ar- 
tistic accessories  that  must  be  mentioned  to  give 
an  idea  of  its  appearance.  Altar-front  was  a  deco- 
ration for  the  front  and  sometimes  for  the  other 
sides  of  the  altar,  not  merely  when  the  structure 
was  a  slab  supported  on  legs,  but  even  if  it  were 
solid.  It  was  sometimes  in  the  shape  of  a  rich 
hanging;  sometimes  it  was  a  relief  of  gold,  silver 
gilt,  enamel,  or  silver.  Famous  mediseval  altar 
fronts  are  at  the  Cluny  Museum  (from  Basel), 
Paris ;  at  St.  Mark's,  Venice ;  at  Sant'  Ambrogio, 
Milan;  at  San  Jacopo,  Pistoia.  Altar-piece  is 
used  as  a  decoration  placed  on  top  of  the  altar, 
a  custom  that  did  not  come  into  use  until  the 
Middle  Ages,  when  the  altar  was  made  to  face 
the  people  and  not  the  npse,  and  when  altars 
against  the  wall  were  multiplied.  Some  altar- 
pieces,  complements  to  the  altar-fronts,  were  of 
precious  metals,  as  at  Venice  (St.  Mark's),  and 
at  Pistoia  (San  Jacopo),  but  usually  they  were 
devotional  pictures,  preferably  in  the  form  of 
triptychs,  or  even  groups  of  sculpture,  or  a  sculp- 
tured tabernacle.  Altar-screen  is  often  connected 
with  the  confession  and  its  staircase.  In  early 
churches  it  was  surmounted  by  sculpture,  and 
hardly  distinjruishable  from  an  altar-rail.  Con- 
sult Rohault  de  Fleury,  La  Meaae  (Paris,  1883). 

AI.TABOCHE,  61'tA'rftsh',  Marie  Michel 
(1811-84).  A  French  playwright  and  journalist, 
bom  at  Issoire.    From  1834  to  1848  he  was  edi- 


tor-in-chief of  Charivari,  the  influence  of  whidi 
was  increased  by  his  political  satires  and  his 
general  wit  and  acumen.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Assembly  in  1848  but  retired  the  following  year, 
and  from  that  time  was  successively  manager 
of  the  Odten,  Folies  Nouvelles,  and  other  theat- 
rical enterprises.  He  wrote  Ghantons  et  vera 
politiquea  {lS35) ,  Contes  dimocratiques  (1837), 
Aventurea  de  Victor  Augerol  (1838),  and  the  fol- 
lowing plays:  Lestocq  ou  le  retour  de  Sib^ie 
( 1836 ) ,  and  Le  Corrigidor  de  Pampelune  ( 1843 ) . 

ALTAZIMUTH  (altitude  +  azimuth;  hck 
Azimuth).  An  astronomical  instrument,  used 
for  determining  the  position  on  the  sky  of  stars 
or  other  heavenly  bodies  by  measuring  their  alti- 
tude and  azimuth.  (The  altitude  of  a  star  is 
its  angular  distance  above  the  horizon,  meas- 
ured on  a  great  vertical  circle  of  the  sky,  perpen- 
dicular to  the  horizon  and  passing  through 
the  star  and  the  zenith,  or  point  dimitly  over- 
head. The  azimuth  of  a  star  is  the  angular  dis- 
tance, measured  on  the  horizon,  from  the  soutli 
point  of  the  latter  to  the  foot  of  the  vertical 
circle  upon  which  the  altitude  is  measured.) 
The  altazimuth  instrument  has  two  brass  circles, 
one  with  its  plane  horizontal,  the  other  with  its 
plane  vertical,  and  a  telescope  is  attached  to  the 
circles.  When  this  is  directed  so  that  a  star 
appears  at  the  intersection  of  a  pair  of  crossed 
threads  fixed  in  the  field  of  view,  it  is  possible  to 
read  the  star's  altitude  and  azimuth  from  the 
graduations  engraved  on  the  two  circles.  Being 
of  considerable  complexity,  the  instrument  does 
not  give  results  of  a  precision  quite  equal  to 
those  obtained  with  the  meridian  circle;  and  for 
this  reason  it  is  employed  chiefly  in  its  portable 
form  when  observations  must  be  made  at  tem- 
porary observatories,  such  as  eclipse  expedition 
stations.  It  is  in  use,  however,  at  Greenwich, 
for  observing  the  moon  on  nights  when  it  is  not 
possible  to  observe  that  body  in  the  meridian. 

ALTDOBF,  alt'dOrf,  or  ALTOBF.  The  cap- 
ital of  the  Swiss  canton  of  Uri,  situated  in  a 
sheltered  spot  at  the  base  of  the  Grunberg,  about 
2  miles  east  of  the  lake  of  Lucerne  (Map:  Swit- 
zerland, C  2).  It  lies  1475  feet  above  sea  level, 
and  is  a  well  built  tonm,  having  several  open 
places,  a  church,  a  nunnery,  and  the  oldest  Ca- 
puchin monastery  in  Switzerland,  built  in  15S1. 
The  town  is  connected  with  the  Tell  legend — for 
Tell  is  said  to  have  lived  near  by — and  Tell 
dramas  are  still  played  here.  The  spot  where 
his  son  stood  to  be  shot  at  is  marked  by  a  bronze 
statue  of  father  and  child,  by  Kissling,  erected 
in  1895.  Southeast  about  I14  miles  is  the  en- 
trance to  the  Schachenthal.    Pop.,  1900,  3147. 

AliTDOBFEB,  alt'ddr-fSr,  Albbecht  (  ?  1480- 
1538).  A  Bavarian  painter  and  engraver  on 
copper  and  wood.  The  exact  date  and  place  of 
his  birth  are  unknown,  though  the  latter  was 
probably  near  Landshut;  but  most  of  his  life 
was  passed  at  Eegensburg,  where  he  practically 
founded  a  school,  and  where  he  died  Feb.  13, 
1538.  He  was  influenced  to  some  extent  by 
DUrer,  but  is  of  independent  importance.  His 
pictures  are  marked  especially  by  romantic 
imagination,  his  landscapes,  which  constitute 
the  most  important  part  of  his  work  as  a  painter, 
being  more  the  creation  of  his  own  fancy  than 
faithful  transcripts  of  nature.  But  while  his 
drawing  is  frequently  disappointing,  his  coloring 
is  rich  and  strong.  One  of  his  best-known  works, 
the  "Victory  of  Alexander  at  Arbela"  (1529),  so 
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captivated  Napoleon  that  it  was  carried  off 
to  Paris,  and  only  restored  in  1815  to  the 
Pinakothek  at  Munich,  where  is  also  his  "Su- 
sanna at  the  Bath"  (1626).  His  work  on 
copper,  of  which  a  hundred  examples  remain, 
entitles  him  to  a  place  among  the  "little  mas- 
ters"; and  he  was  also  a  practical  architect. 
Consult  Friedl&nder,  Atbrecht  Altdorfer  (Leip- 
rig,  1891). 

AIiTEA,  Al-tft'A.  A  seaport  town  of  Valencia, 
Spain,  in  the  province  of  Alicante,  25  miles 
northeast  of  Alicante  (Map:  Spain,  E  3).  It 
stands  on  a  rising  ground  at  the  head  of  a  bay. 
It  is  known  for  its  exports  of  raisins,  and  has  a 
lighthouse  on  the  bay.    Pop.,  1900,  6179. 

AliTEN,  al'tcn.  A  portion  of  the  province  of 
Finmarken,  in  northern  Norway,  surrounding  the 
Altenfjord.  It  consists  of  fertile  tracts,  where, 
in  spite  of  the  high  latitude,  much  grain  is 
grown. 

AIiTElT,  ai'ten,  Kakl  August,  Count  of 
(1764-1840).  A  celebrated  Hanoverian  general 
in  the  Napoleonic  wars.  He  entered  the 
army  in  1781,  and  gained  distinction  at  Valen- 
ciennes and  Hondschooten.  He  was  first  lieu- 
tenant in  1800,  but  after  the  capitulation  at 
Lauenburg  went  to  England,  where  he  was  made 
commander  of  a  battalion  in  the  German  Legion 
(1803).  In  1808  he  assisted  as  general  of  bri- 
gade in  covering  the  retreat  of  General  Moore  to 
Corunna.  In  1811  he  took  part  under  General 
Beresford  in  the  siege  of  Badajoz  and  the  battle 
of  Albuera,  and  in  the  following  year  was  pro- 
moted by  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  In  almost 
all  the  engagements  of  the  Spanish  war  of  libera- 
tion— at  Salamanca,  Vitoria,  in  the  Pyrenees, 
Nivelle,  Nive,  Orthez,  Toulouse — Alten  took  a 
prominent  part.  At  Waterloo  he  held  La  Haye- 
Sainte  for  hours  against  the  French.  He  com- 
manded the  Hanoverian  contingent  of  the  army 
of  occupation  in  France  (1818),  and  after  his 
return  to  Hanover  was  made  Minister  of  War. 

AXjTENA,  al'ta-nA.  a  town  of  Westphalia, 
Prussia,  in  the  district  of  Arnsberg,  on  the 
Lenne,  40  miles  northeast  of  Cologne  (Map: 
Prussia,  B  3).  The  town  possesses  several 
churches  and  the  ancestral  castle  of  the  counts 
of  tlie  mark.  Its  principal  manufactures  consist 
of  iron,  copper,  brass,  and  nickel  goods,  one  of  its 
specialties  being  metal  ecclesiastical  vessels. 
Pop.,  1900,  12,800;  1905,  13,594. 

AZiTENBTTBG,  ttl'ten-bvirK.  The  capital  of 
the  German  Duchy  of  Saxe-Altenburg,  situated  in 
a  fertile  country  in  lat.  50°  59'  N.,  and  long.  12° 
25'  E.,  about  24  miles  south  of  Leipzig,  near  the 
River  Pleisse  (Map:  Germany,  E  3).  Preemi- 
nent among  the  noteworthy  buildings  is  the  ducal 
castle,  built  upon  an  almost  perpendicular  por- 
phyry rock,  and  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  the 
abduction,  in  1455,  of  the  two  Saxon  princes, 
Albert  and  Ernest.  A  curious  building  is  the  so- 
called  Rothen-Spitzen,  composed  of  two  con- 
nected towers,  containing  the  State  archives.  Al- 
tenburg  possesses  several  excellent  educational 
institutions,  a  museum,  a  picture  gallery,  and  a 
theatre.  Its  benevolent  institutions  include  an 
infirmary  and  a  hospital  for  poor  citizens. 
Brushes,  gloves,  hats,  and  cigars  are  among  the 
chief  manufactures  carried  on  in  Altenburg,  and 
it  has  a  considerable  trade  in  woolen  yarn  and 
produce,  largely  grain.  Pop.,  1890,  about  31,- 
000;  1900,  37,100;  in  1905,  38,818. 


ALTENDOBF,  al'ten-dOrf.  Formerly  a  com- 
mune consisting  of  a  number  of  manufacturing 
villages  in  Rhenish  Prussia.  Altendorf  is  liber- 
ally supplied  with  schools,  one  of  the  largest 
being  that  of  the  famous  Krupp  iron  works, 
which  are  located  here.  In  addition  to  the  iron 
industry,  Altendorf  has  extensive  coke,  brick,  and 
cement  works.  Pop.,  1890,  31,900;  1900,  63,300. 
It  was  incorporated  with  Essen  in  1901. 

ALTENESSEN,  Hl'ten-gs'sen.  A  city  in  the 
Prussian  Rhine  province,  about  2  miles  north 
of  Essen.  It  has  important  coal  mines  and  ma- 
chine works.  Pop.,  1890,  about  18,000;  1900, 
28,678;    1905,  33,421. 

AXTENSTBIN,  ai'ttm-stln.  A  castle  in  the 
Duchy  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  near  the  watering- 
place  of  Liebenstein,  and  about  13  miles  southeast 
of  Eisenach,  on  the  south  slope  of  the  ThUringer- 
wald,  the  summer  residence  of  the  reigning 
dukes.  It  has  a  fine  park,  in  which  is  a  cavern 
500  feet  long,  through  which  flows  a  large  stream. 
St.  Boniface,  "the  apostle  of  Germany,"  lived  and 
preached  here  from  724  to  727;  and  near  by  is 
the  place,  marked  by  a  monument,  where,  in 
1521,  Luther,  while  returning  from  Worms,  was 
seized  and  carried  off  to  the  Wartburg. 

ALTENSTEIN,  Karl,  Baron  von  Stein  zum 
(1770-1840).  A  Prussian  statesman.  He  was 
horn  at  Ansbach,  and  studied  at  Erlangen  and 
GSttingen.  After  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit  he  became 
the  head  of  the  finance  department.  In  1815  he 
went  to  Paris  with  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt  to 
claim  the  restoration  of  works  of  art  taken  from 
Prussia  by  the  Ficneh  armies.  He  was  Minister 
of  Public  Worship  and  Education  during  1817- 
38,  and  did  great  service  for  the  universities  and 
schools.  Under  his  direction  the  University  of 
Bonn  was  founded,  and  a  great  number  of  gym- 
nasiums were  opened. 

AL'TEBATION  (From  Lat.  alter,  other,  dif- 
ferent). In  its  most  general  sense,  with  refer- 
ence to  a  written  instrument  or  a  property  inter- 
est, alteration  is  such  a  change  as,  if  effective, 
would  result  in  substituting  a  different  instru- 
ment or  interest  for  the  original.  An  alteration 
of  an  easement,  as  a  right  of  way,  consists  in 
changing  its  course  or  boundaries.  An  altera- 
tion of  a  written  instrument  consists  in  making 
any  material  change  in  its  language  or  character, 
such  as  erasing,  interlining,  or  adding  terms,  or 
removing  a  seal  from  a  deed.  An  immaterial 
change  does  not  come  under  the  description  of  an 
alteration.  At  common  law,  the  alteration  of  a 
written  instrument  avoided  it  as  against  a  party 
not  assenting  thereto.  In  England  it  does  not 
matter  whether  the  alteration  is  made  by  a  party 
or  by  a  stranger.  In  this  country,  a  distinction 
is  made  between  the  two  cases,  and  alteration  by 
a  stranger,  or  spoliation  (q.v.),  as  well  as  alter- 
ation by  a  party  through  pure  accident  or  inno- 
cent mistake,  does  not  invalidate  the  instrument, 
if  its  original  language  or  tenor  remains  discov- 
erable. The  common-law  rule  rests  upon  consid- 
erations of  public  policy,  its  object  being  to  deter 
the  holder  of  a  written  instrument  from  tam- 
pering with  it,  and  to  force  him  to  carefully 
guard  its  integrity.  By  the  Bills  of  Exchange 
Act  in  England  and  the  negotiable  instruments 
law  in  several  of  our  States,  a  holder  in  due 
course  of  an  altered  negotiable  instrument  may 
enforce  it  according  to  its  original  tenor.  Sea 
the  authorities  referred  to  under  Contract; 
DixD:  Nexjotiable  Instrument. 
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AIiTTBHATIVE  (Lat.  alter,  other,  another, 
different).  In  medicine,  a  terra  applied  to  rem- 
edies that  have  been  found  to  act  slowly  and  in 
an  unknown  way,  improving  the  nutrition  of  the 
body.  It  is  generally  applied  to  medicines  which 
are  irritant  in  full  doses,  but  which  almost  im- 
perceptibly alter  disordered  actions  or  secre- 
tions; acting  specially  on  certain  glands,  or  upon 
absorption  in  general,  when  they  are  given  in  com- 
paratively small  doses,  the  treatment  being  con- 
tinued for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  For  ex- 
ample, njereury  is  an  irritant  in  some  of  its  prep- 
arations; but  when  small  doses  of  some  of  its 
preparations  are  given  at  intervals  for  some 
length  of  time,  they  "produce  alteration  in  disor- 
dered actions,  so  as  to  cause  an  improvement  in 
the  nutrient  and  digestive  functions,  the  disap- 
pearance of  eruptions,  and  the  removal  of  thick- 
ening of  the  skin  or  of  other  tissues"  (Royle)  ; 
and  they  will  effect  these  changes  without  other- 
wise affecting  the  constitution  or  inducing  sali- 
vation. So  iodine,  also  an  irritant  in  concen- 
trated doses,  and  poisonous  in  some  forms,  is 
most  useful  when  given  in  small  doses  in  certain 
enlargements  of  glands,  and  need  not  cause 
iodism,  if  carefully  given.  The  most  marked 
example  of  the  alterative  action  of  mercury  and 
the  iodides  ia  seen  in  cases  of  syphilis. 

Some  preparations  of  arsenic  are  powerful 
alteratives  in  cases  of  skin  disease.  Cod  liver 
oil  (q.v.>  is  an  alterative  which  is  used  with 
great  benefit  in  tuberculous  conditions,  rickets, 
and  other  diseases  which  are  associated  with 
poor  nutrition.  Preparations  of  phosphorus 
have  a  powerful  alterative  action.  Colchicine 
(q.r.)  is  said  to  act  in  this  way  in  gout  and 
subacute  rheumatism.  Ichthyol  (q.v.)  is  an  im- 
portant alterative  in  skin  affections  when  ap- 
plied locally.  Sarsaparilla  (q.v.)  was  formerly 
believed  to  pos-spss  strong  alterative  qualities, 
but  it  has  been  shown  to  be  practically  inert. 

AITEB  (ttl't«.r)  miTZ  (Ger.,  Old  Frita). 
A  popular  designation  of  Frederick  the  Great. 

ALTEBNATIITQ  (iU'tSr-na'tlng)  CXTB'- 
XENTS.  See  Electbicitt,  and  Dt?jamo-Elec- 
TBic  Machineby. 

ALTEBNATIOK  OF  OEN'EBATIONS 
(Lat.  alternatio,  an  interchange,  from  alter, 
other,  and  generation  from  genus,  birth,  descent, 
offspring) .  The  successive  occurrence  in  one 
life-cycle  of  two  or  more  dissimilar  forms;  the 
process  by  which  in  its  life  history  a  plant  or 
animal  may  pass  through  alternating  phases 
that  do  not  resemble  one  another,  especially 
differing  in  being  successively  sexual  and  asex- 
ual. This  phenomenon  is  very  widespread 
among  organisms,  and  assumes  different  charac- 
ters in  different  groups  of  plants  or  animals. 

Among  Plants.  Alternation  of  generations  is 
found  in  all  forms  of  plants  excepting  the  low- 
est, though  it  is  not  very  evident  in  the  highest 
plants.  One  may  get  some  conception  of  alter- 
nation of  generations  in  plants  by  comparing  it 
with  the  very  different  alternation  of  forms 
which  occurs  in  the  life  history  of  a  moth  or 
butterfly.  In  the  plant,  however,  instead  of 
having  a  series  of  forms  which  pass  into  one 
another,  our  plant  larva  forms  an  egg  which 
produces  the  mature  form.  If  in  the  life  his- 
tory of  a  butterfly  the  larva  should  lay  eggs  and 
thus  produce  the  mature  forms,  we  should  have 
something  resembling  the  alternation  of  genera- 
tions in  plants.     One  of  these  generations  has 


sex  organs,  and  hence  is  called  the  gametophyte; 
while  the  other  generation  has  no  sex  organs, 
and  is  known  as  the  sporophyte.    Both  genera- 


Life  blstorjrof  a  Hobs:  1,  the  gametopbTte,  with  the  pro- 
tonema  (p)  developed  troni  an  asexual  spore  (y),  and  giving 
rise  to  buds  (6)  that  develop  tbe  leafy  shoot  («);  8,  the  joong 
sporoph;te  (c)  rising  above  tbe  leafy  shoot  (<). 

tions  produce  spores,  but  in  a  very  different  way. 
By  means  of  its  sex  organs  the  gametophyte 
produces  spores  in  a  sexual  way,  that  is,  by 
the  fusion  of  two  sex  cells,  and  such  spores  are 
called  in  general  oospores,  or  fertilized  eggs; 
while  the  sporophyte  by  ordinary  cell  division 
produces  spores  which  are  called  asexual  spores, 
meaning  spores  which  have  not  been  formed  by 
sex  organs.  In  the  life  history  of  the  plant,  the 
sexual  spore  of  the  gametophyte  gives  rise  to 
the  sporophyt«>  while  the  asexual  spore  of  the 
sporophyte  gives  rise,  in  turn,  to  the  gameto- 
phyte. and  so  the  alternation  continues. 

Alternation  of  generations  is  first  manifested 
among    the    lowest    plants    (the    thallophytes). 


Sporophyte  (sporogonlnm)  of  a  moss ;  1,  the  yoong  sporo- 
phyte (c)  ruptnring  the  calyptra,  carrying  op  the  cap-like 
npper  portion  (r);  ^.  a  mature  sporophyte.  showing  imbeddel 
loot  (/),  seta  (j-),  capsule  (e),  and  operculnm  (o). 

but  it  is  not  completely  and  clearly  established 
until  the  liverworts  and  mosses  (bryophytes) 
are    reached.      The    phenomenon    is    stiU    more 
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apparent  among  the  ferns  and  their  alHes  ( Pteri- 
dophytea) ;  but  among  the  seed  plants  (Sperma- 
tophytes),  while  eyident  to  the  laboratory 
student,  it  is  well-nigh  invisible  to  the  ordinary 
observer.  It  is  to  mosses  and  ferns,  therefore, 
that  one  must  go  for  the  clearest  examples  of 
alternation  of  generations. 

In  an  ordinary  moss  the  gametophyte  consists 
of  the  well-known  leafy  moss  plant,  which  bears 
sex  organs  at  the  tips  of  its  main  stem  or 
branches.  By  means  of  these  sex  organs  a  fer- 
tilized egg  (oSspore)  is  formed.  When  the 
fertilized  egg  germinates,  it  produces  the  sporo- 
phyte,  which  in  this  case  consists  of  a  more  or 
less  elongated  stalk  (seta)  bearing  at  its  summit 
a  capsule  or  spore  case.  The  leafless  sporophyte 
is  anchored  in  the  leafy  gametophyte  by  means  of 
an  organ  called  the  foot.  This  peculiar  sporo- 
phyte of  the  moss  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  the 
fruit,  and  when  it  appears  upon  the  leafy  plants 
these  are  said  to  be  "in  fruit."  The  spores 
formed  in  the  .spore  cases  are  asexual,  and  upon 
germination  produce  new  leafy  plants  (gameto- 
phytes). 

In  the  case  of  the  ordinary  ferns,  which  belong 
to  the  great  group  Pteridophytes,  the  same  phe- 
nomenon may  be  observed,  but  with  a  striking 
diffcrenoe.  In  the  mosses  the  prominent  leafy 
plant  is  the  gametophyte,  while  in  the  fern  the 
conspicuous  leafy  plant  is  the  sporophyte.  The 
gametophyte  of  the  fern  is  a  simple  flat  body 
(prothallium)  resembling  a  minute  liverwort. 
Upon  this  prothallium  the  sex  organs  are  devel- 
oped and  the  fertilized  eggs  .are  formed.  From 
these  fertilized  eggs  the  comparatively  large 
leafy  fern  body  arises.  This  leafy  body  (the 
sporophyte)  produces,  usually  upon  the  under 
side  of  tlie  leaves,  numerous  asexual  spores, 
which  upon  germination  give  rise  again  to  sim- 
ple gametophytes. 

Among  certain  Club  mosses  and  other  Pterido- 
phytes the  sporophyte  produces  two  kinds  of 
asexual  spores.  The  most  apparent  diiTerences 
between  these  spores  is  that  of  size,  and  hence 
they  are  called  "microspores"  (small  spores) 
and  "megaspores"  (large  spores).  The  micro- 
spore upon  germination  produces  a  male  gameto- 
phyte, i.e.,  a  gametophyte  which  bears  only  male 
organs.  The  megaBpore  upon  germination  pro- 
duces a  female  gametophyte,  i.e.,  a  gametophyte 
which  bears  only  female  organs.  This  differen- 
tiation of  spores  is  spoken  of  as  "heterospory," 
and  ell  the  higher  plants  are  beterosporous.  With 
the  appearance  of  heterospory  the  alternation  of 
generations  passes  out  of  the  reach  of  ordinary 
observation,  since  the  gametophytes  are  so  much 
reduced  as  seldom  to  leave  the  spores  which 
produce  them.  In  a  seed  plant,  for  example,  the 
whole  visible  body  of  the  tree,  shrub,  or  herb  is 
a  sporophyte;  the  pollen  grains  are  the  small 
asexual  spores  or  microspores,  while  the  so-called 
embryo  sac  in  the  ovule  is  the  large  asexual 
spore  or  megaspore.  The  male  gametophyte  con- 
sists of  but  two  or  three  cells,  which  form  within 
the  pollen  grain.  The  female  gametophyte  con- 
sists of  more  numerous  cells,  but  they  are 
entirely  confined  within  the  megaspore  walls  and 
hence  never  leave  the  ovule. 

Taking  the  plant  kingdom  as  a  whole,  it  may 
be  said  that  in  the  lowest  plants  only  a  gameto- 
phyte existed.  Presently  a  sporophyte  began  to 
appear,  at  first  dependent  upon  the  gametophyte, 
as  in  the  mosses,  but  presently  attaining  inde- 
pendence and  prominence,  as  m  the  ferns  and 


seed  plants.  With  the  independence  of  the  sporo- 
phyte, the  gametophyte  became  gradually  re- 
duced in  size,  until  in  the  highest  plants  it  is 
visible  only  under  the  special  manipulation  of 
the  laboratory.  The  significance  of  alternation 
of  generations  in  the  plant  kingdom  is  by  no 
means  clear.  One  of  its  results,  however,  is  to 
multiply  the  product  of  a  single  fertilized  egg. 
If  there  were  no  alternation  of  generations,  one 
fertilized  egg  would  result  in  a  single  new  plant. 
By  the  interposition  of  a  sporophyte  bearing 
numerous  spores,  each  one  of  which  may  form 
a  new  gametophyte,  a  sin^e  fertilized  egg  may 
result  in  many  new  plants.  However,  this  may 
be  but  one  of  the  incidental  results  of  a  differ- 
entiation that  is  probably  of  far  deeper  biologi- 
cal significance.  Consult:  Goebel,  Outlines  of 
Classification  and  Special  Morphology  of  Plants, 
English  translation  by  Garnsey  and  Balfour  (Ox- 
ford, 1887)  ;  Vines,  A  Students'  Text-book  of 
Botany  (New  York,  1805) ;  Coulter,  Plant  Struc- 
tures (New  York,  1900). 

Among  Animals.  In  the  simplest  case  of 
alternation  of  generations  among  animals,  the 
successive  generations  differ  only  slightly.  Thus, 
in  many  butterflies  having  two  broods  during  the 
year,  the  spring  brood  is  unlike  the  fall  brood ; 
for  example,  in  our  "spring  azure"  the  spring 
brood  is  of  a  violet  color,  and  the  fall  brood  is 
dark;  both  are  sexual,  but  the  spring  and  fall 
forms  alternate  in  the  series  of  generations.  This 
form  of  alternation  of  generations  is  called  sea- 
sonal. 

The  next  example  shows  a  greater  difference 
between  alternating  generations.  In  a  certain 
nematode  (Leptodera  nigrovenosum) ,  both  males 
and  females  are  found  living  in  pools  of  water 
or  in  damp  earth.  These  pair,  and  the  fertilized 
eggs  develop  into  larv«  that  enter  into  the  bodies 
of  aquatic  animals  and  develop  there  as  para- 
sites, not  as  male  and  female  individuals,  but  as 
hermaphrodites.  These  lay  self-fertilized  eggs, 
which  develop  free  as  either  males  or  females. 
Here  a  dioecious  generation  (A)  alternates  with- 
an  hermaphroditic  generation  (B).  This  kind, 
of  alternation  of  generations  is  called  heterogony. 

In  a  third  form  of  alternatioa  of  generations 
eggs  are  produced,  but  the  fertilization  of  the 
egg  is  omitted  from  alternate  or  even  several- 
suocessive  generations;  these  are  then  followed 
by  diicoious,  sexual  individuals.  To  this  class 
belong  many  cases  of  parthenogenetically  repro- 
ducing species;  among  flat-worms,  trematodes; 
among  Crustacea,  the  Cladooera;  and  among  in- 
sects, aphids,  such  as  Phylloxera,  Chermes,  etc. 
In  most  of  these  cases  there  is  a  marked  differ- 
ence in  form  between  the  individuals  of  the 
dioecious  and  the  parthenogenetically  reproducing 
generation.  This  class  of  cases  is  called  helero- 
genesis.    See  Hop-Louee. 

In  the  fourth  form  of  alternation,  the  ferti- 
lized egg  develops  into  a  generation  (A)  having 
a  characteristic  form,  and  capable  of  setting 
free  neither  eggs  nor  spermatozoa,  but  capable  of 
forming  buds.  These  buds  develop  into  a  new 
and  different  form  of  individual  (generation 
B),  which  is  dicecious  and  sets  free  zygotes, 
from  which  generation  A  is  produced.  There 
are  numerous  examples  of  this  class  among 
animals,  e.g.,  among  ccelenterates,  the  Hydrozoa. 
and  some  Scyphozoa  and  Strobila;  among  flat- 
worms,  certain  cestodes  (Echinococcus)  ;  among 
.\nnelids,  certain  Syllidte  and  aquatic  Oligo- 
chsta;   among  tunicates,  the  Salp»  and  DoUo* 
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lidsB.  This  class  of  alternation  of  generations 
has  been  called  mctage^ieais.  As  an  example  of 
it,  one  of  the  Hydrozoa  may  be  taken.  The  free- 
swimming  jellyfishes  are  dioecious,  and  produce 
the  male  and  female  gametes,  which  unite  in 
the  water.  The  larv»  which  result  from  the 
development  of  the  eggs  settle  down,  become 
attached  and  develop  into  a  hydroid,  which  pro- 
duces a  colony  by  budding.     Certain  buds  are 


Alternate  Gekirations  in  Htdboios. 

A  Campannlarian  Hydroid :  a,  root-stock  (hfdrorhiza);  b,  b, 
hydrantlu ;  e,  c,  gonangia,  containing  meduaa  buds ;  d,  a  frec- 
•wiuimlnc,  gameter-prodacing  medosa;  <,  ciliated  larva  before 
■I'ttling  down. 

set  free  as  jellyfishes,  and  these  in  turn  set  free 
the  gametes.  Thus  the  hydroid  form  (A)  and 
the  jelly  form  (B)  alternate  with  each  other. 

In  certain  respects  the  gamete-producing  gen- 
eration of  spermatophytes  among  plants  (see 
above)  resembles  the  maturation  period  preceding 
the  formation  of  gametes  in  the  higher  animals; 
and  it  has  been  suggested  that  even  in  verte- 
brates, including  man,  we  have  an  alternation 
of  generations:  (1)  the  non-sexual  generation 
beginning  with  fertilization  and  ending  with  the 
primary  oocyte  or  primary  spermatocyte;  (2) 
the  sexual  generation  beginning  with  the  pri- 
mary germ-cell  and  ending  with  the  ripe  germ- 
cell   (two-cell  division). 

BiBtiooBAPHY.  J.J.S.Steenstrup,  On  the  Alter- 
nation of  Generations,  translated  Dy  Busk  (Lon- 
don, 1845)  ;  J.  V.  Cams,  Zur  niihem  Kenntnias 
des  Oeneraiionsicechsels  (Leipzig,  1849)  ;  R. 
Leuckart,  Veber  den  Polymorphismus  der  Indi- 
riduen,  etc.;  ein  Beitrag  zur  Lehre  vom  Qenera- 
iionswechsel  (Giessen,  1851). 

AI/TEBKA'TOB.  See  Dynamo  -  Electbic 
Machinery. 

ALTGELD,  alt'geld,  John  Peter  (1847- 
1002).  An  American  politician.  He  was  born 
in   (Germany,   and  was  brought  to  the  United 


States  when  an  infant.  His  parents  settled 
near  Mansfield,  O.  He  entered  the  Union  army 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  fought  until  the  close 
of  the  war.  He  at  first  taught  school,  then 
studied  law,  and  was  admitted- to  the  bar  in  1869, 
his  election  as  State  Attorney  of  Andrew  County, 
■Mo.,  following  in  1874.  He  was  judge  of  the 
superior  court  of  Chicago  from  1886  to  1891, 
and  Governor  of  Illinois  from  1893  to  1897,  in 
which  capacity  his  pardon  of  the  anarchists 
Fielden,  Neebe,  and  Schwab  excited  wide  com- 
ment. As  a  prominent  advocate  of  free  silver, 
he  was  an  active  supporter  of  William  J.  Bryan 
during  the  Presidential  campaigns  of  1896  and 
1900.  He  did  much  to  advance  the  cause  of 
prison  reform,  and  was  a  vigorous  and  effective 
public  speaker. 

ALTaai'A  (Gk.  aMaia,  althaia,  wild  or 
marsh  mallow).  ^A  genus  of  plants  of  the  order 
Malvacese,  differing  from  the  true  mallow,  Malva, 
chiefly  in  its  six  to  nine-cleft  calyx.  The  species, 
natives  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  naturalized  in 
•  North  America,  are  annual  and  perennial  shrub- 
by plants  that  are  much  grown  for  their  showy 
flowers.  The  more  common  species  are  the 
marsh-mallow,  Althcea  officinalis,  and  the  holly- 
hock, Althoea  rosea.  The  name  Althea  is  applied 
also  by  gardeners  to  the  Rose  of  Sharon,  Hibiscus 
syriacua.  See  Hoixthock;  Mabsh-Maixow; 
Hibiscus. 

AXTH^A,  or  AI.THEA  (GV.' KMala,  Altha- 
ia). In  Greek  story,  the  mother  of  Meleager 
(q.v.),  whose  life  the  Fates  had  told  her  should 
last  as  long  as  a  log  of  wood  burning  upon  the 
hearth  at  his  birth  should  be  unconsumed.  She 
quenched  and  long  preserved  it,  but  finally  in 
anger  at  him  set  it  on  fire  and  so  ended  his  life. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Thestius,  wife  of  CEneus, 
King  of  Calydon,  and  mother  also  of  Tydeus 
and  Detanira. 

ALTHE'A.  In  Richard  Lovelace's  To  Althea 
from  Prison,  and  Other  Lyrics,  a  poetical  name 
applied  to  his  love  Lucasta,  who  is  understood 
to  have  been  Lucy  Sacheverell. 

AIiiyHOBK.     See  Saxhorn. 

AI/THOBF,  LoBD.  See  Spenceb,  John  Charles. 

ALTHU'SIUS,  Johannes  (1557-1638).  Pro- 
fessor of  law  and  ethics  at  Herbom.  He  pub- 
lished the  first  treatise  on  politics  written  in 
Germany.  He  made  the  basis  of  social  life  an 
express  or  implied  contract  between  associated 
men,  thus  anticipating  Rousseau's  famous  social 
contract  theory.  He  defended  resistance  to 
usurpation  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  from 
whom  all  rights  proceed.  He  put  combinations 
of  workmen  in  the  category  of  monopolies  to  be 
regulated.  His  chief  works  are:  Politica  Metho- 
dice  Digesta  (Herborn,  1603)  ;  Jurisprudentia 
Romana  (Herborn,  1688)  ;  Dicceologuxe  Libri 
Tres  Totum  et  l^niversum  Jus,  quo  Vtimur,  Meth- 
odice  Complectantes  (Herborn,  1617). 

AliTIM'ETBY  (Lat.  alius,  high  +  Gk.fUrpov, 
metron,  measure).  The  art  of  ascertaining  alti- 
tudes geometrically  or  measuring  vertical  angles 
by  means  of  a  quadrant,  sextant  (q.v.),  or  the- 
odolite (q.v.).  When  used  for  this  purpose,  the 
instrument  is  known  as  an  altimeter. 

ALTIIT,  ftl-tin',  Altyn-Nob  (Tartar  altun, 
golden  +  nor,  lake) ,  or  Telets  Lake.  A  fresh- 
water lake  in  the  government  of  Tomsk,  Siberia 
(Map:  Asia,  H  3).  It  is  in  the  Altai  Moun- 
tains, 1600  feet  above  the  sea  level    and  has  an 
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area  of  about  184  square  miles.  This  lake  is 
remarkable  because  in  winter  the  northern  part 
is  frozen  so  as  toliear  sledges,  while  the  southern 
part  has  never  been  known  to  freeze. 

AI/TITUDE  (Lat.  altitudo,  height,  from 
altag,  high,  lofty).  In  astronomy,  the  elevation  of 
a  heavenly  body  above  the  horizon.  It  is  meas- 
ured not  as  a  linear  distance,  but  by  the  angle 
which  a  line  drawn  from  the  eye  to  the  heavenly 
body  makes  with  the  horizontal  line,  or  by  the 
arc  of  a  vertical  circle  intercepted  between  the 
body  and  the  horizon.  Altitudes  are  measured  by 
means  of  a  telescope  attached  to  a  graduated  cir- 
cle. (See  Circle.)  The  telescope  being  directed 
toward  the  body  to  be  observed,  the  angle  which 
it  makes  with  the  horizon  is  measured  on  the 
graduated  circle.  The  altitude  thus  observed 
must  receive  various  corrections — ^the  chief  being 
the  parallax  (q.v.)  and  refraction  (q.v.) — in 
order  to  get  the  true  altitude.  At  sea,  the  alti- 
tude is  taken  by  means  of  a  sextant  (q.v.),  and 
then  it  has  further  to  be  corrected  for  the  dip  of 
the  visible  horizon  below  the  true  horizon.  ( See 
Horizon.)  The  correct  determination  of  alti- 
tudes is  of  vital  importance  in  the  problem  of 
navigation.  The  sextant  is  the  only  astronomi- 
cal instrument  of  precision  that  can  be  used 
without  a  fixed  support  on  the  deck  of  a  rolling 
ship,  and  it  is  essentially  an  instrument  for 
measuring  altitudes.  See  Sextant;  Altazi- 
muth; Latitude. 

ALTHtTHX,  iilt'mvl  (Ger.,  old  mill).  A 
tributary  of  the  Danube,  rising  at  the  western 
border  of  Bavaria,  flowing  northeast  through  the 
Swabian  Jura,  and  joining  the  Danube  at  Kel- 
heim  (Map:  Bavaria,  D  4).  It  is  100  miles  long, 
and  connected  with  an  affluent,  the  Main,  by  the 
Ludwig's  Canal. 

AI/TO  (Ital.,  high).  The  deepest  or  lowest 
species  of  voice  met  with  in  boys  or  castrates, 
the  voice  of  women  being  more  properly  called 
contralto.  In  England  the  alto  voice  is  often 
found  in  adults,  especially  among  the  ballad 
singers;  the  head  notes  are  carefully  developed 
to  abnormal  volume  and  power  at  the  expense  of 
the  lower  notes,  which  gradually  become  atro- 
phied and  assume  the  same  timbre  as  the  upper 
register.  It  is  curious  that  the  original  name 
altuB  meant  the  highest  voice  in  ecclesiastical 
music.  It  represented  the  changing,  undulating 
melody  sung  over  the  cantua  firmus  (q.v.),  but 
owing  to  its  difficulty,  it  could  not  be  learned  by 
boys,  and  thus  to  men  with  the  highest  voices 
was  assigned  the  part,  as  women  were  excluded 
from  church  choirs — mulier  taceat  in  eccleaia — 
i.e.,  let  women  be  silent  in  the  church. 

AIiTON,  ftl'ton.  A  city  and  railroad  centre  of 
Madison  Co.,  111.  It  is  picturesquely  situated  on 
limestone  bluffs,  200  feet  above  the  Mississippi 
Biver,  which  is  spanned  here  by  the  great  bridge 
of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad, 
25  miles  above  St.  Louis  (Map:  Illinois,  B  5). 
Alton  has  a  public  library  and  a  park,  called 
Rock  Spring  Park.  At  Upper  Alton  is  Shurtleff 
College  (Baptist),  organized  1827,  and,  at 
Godfrey,  the  Monticello  Female  Seminary.  Alton 
is  on  the  Chicago  and  Alton  and  other  railroads, 
is  the  centre  of  a  large  commerce,  and  has  glans 
factories,  flouring  mills,  agricultural  and  mining 
tool  factories,  etc.  Alton  was  settled  in  1783,  in- 
corporated in  1835,  and  is  governed  by  a  charter 
granted  under  a  general  law  of  1876.  Tlip  mayor 
is  elected  for  two  years;  the  city  council  is  made 


up  of  fourteen  members,  and  town  meetings  are 
held  yearly  to  le\'y  the  to\vn  tax  and  approve 
the  supervisor's  report.  The  mayor  appoints 
the  school  board  and  the  heads  of  the  police 
and  fire  departments,  with  the  approval  of  the 
council.  On  November  7,  1837,  occurred  here 
the  famous  anti-abolitionist  riot,  in  which  Elijah 
P.  Ijovejoy  was  killed  and  his  printing-office  de- 
molished. Pop.,  1890,  10,294;  1000,  14,210;  in 
1903  (est.),  15,386. 

ALTON  (al'ton)  LOCKE,  TAILOR  AND 
POET.  A  novel  by  Charles  Kingsley,  published 
1850. 

ALTON,  JoHARN  Samuel  Eduard  d'  (1803- 
54).  A  German  anatomist,  son  of  the  anatomist 
and  archteologist  Joseph  Wilhelm  Eduard  dAl- 
ton.  He  studied  medicine  at  Bonn,  and  became 
professor  of  anatomy  at  the  Academy  of  Arts  in 
Berlin  in  1827.  In  1834  he  was  made  professor 
of  anatomy  and  physiology  at  Halle.  His  writ- 
ings include:  Handbuch  der  mennchlichen  Anat- 
omie  (Leipzig,  1848-50),  De  lionstris  (Halle, 
1853),  and  De  Monstrorum  Duplicium  Origine 
(Halle,  1849). 

ALTONA,  BI'tA-n&.  The  largest  and  richest 
city  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Schleswig-Hol- 
stein,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  its 
eastern  boundary  adjoinmg  the  Hamburg  suburb 
of  St.  Pauli  (Map:  Prussia,  C  2).  From  a 
commercial  point  of  view,  Altona  forms  one  city 
with  Hamburg.  In  1888  it  entered  the  German 
Customs  Union.  On  account  of  its  advantageous 
situation  on  the  Elbe  and  railway  connection 
with  other  German  cities,  its  trade  is  of  con- 
siderable importance,  and  extends  to  England, 
France,  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  the  West 
Indies.  There  are  many  important  industrial 
works  in  Altona,  among  others,  cotton  and  wool- 
en mills,  iron  foundries,  glass  works,  breweries 
and  distilleries,  and  establishments  for  the  manu- 
facture of  chocolate,  cigars,  cotton,  soap,  leather 
ware,  etc.  Ix)cal  transportation  is  afforded  by 
numerous  street-car  lines,  which  also  connect 
Altona  with  Hamburg.  These  are  all  in  the 
hands  of  private  corporations.  The  rise  of  Al- 
tona to  its  present  importance  has  been  recent, 
and  rapid  for  a  Continental  to^vn.  In  1880  its 
population  was  91,000,  from  which  it  had  grown 
to  161,507  in  1900,  and  to  108,301  in  1905. 

The  streets  of  Altona  are  broad  and  for  the 
most  part  regular,  and  well  lighted  by  electricity. 
The  city  has  ohiy  about  fifty  acres  laid  out  in 
parks.  This,  however,  does  not  include  the  sub- 
urbs. Among  the  notable  buildings  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Rathaus,  the  palace  of  justice,  the 
custom  house,  and  the  city  theatre.  Among  the 
objects  of  greatest  interest  in  the  city  is  the  old 
cemetery  of  the  Portuguese  Jews. 

The  city's  affairs  are  administered  by  a  munic- 
ipal council  composed  of  35  members,  and  an 
executive  board  composed  of  nine  members.  (See 
Prussia,  paragraph  Oovemment.)  The  street- 
cleaning  of  Altona  is  a  model  of  thoroughness. 

The  city  owns  its  water  works,  containing  a 
filtering  plant  by  means  of  which  the  water  of 
the  Elbe  is  purified  for  drinking  purposes.  The 
plant  yields  an  annual  profit  of  about  $90,000. 
Its  system  of  sewers  is  practically  similar  to 
that  of  Hamburg.  It  has  not  as  yet  adopted  the 
system  of  sewage  farms,  which  has  proved  so 
successful  in  some  of  the  German  cities.  The 
annual  expense  of  drainage  and  sewerage  is  about 
$12,000. 
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Altona  has  an  organized  fire  dopartment, 
which  forms  one  of  the  chief  items  of  expense  in 
the  city's  budget,  amounting  annually  to  about 
$44,000.  Altona  owns  and  operates  its  own  saa 
works  at  a  net  profit  of  about  $75,000  anBually. 
Its  electric  light  plant  is  owned  and  operated 
by  a  private  company,  which  pays  the  city  10% 
of  its  receipts. 

Among  the  charitable  and  benevolent  institu- 
tions are  a  public  poorhouse,  an  infirmary,  insane 
asylum,  a  house  of  refuge  for  boys,  one  general 
hospital,  two  hospitals  for  children,  and  a  lying- 
in  hospital.  Its  educational  institutions  include 
a  gymnasium,  three  high  schools,  several  techni- 
cal schools,  twenty-seven  grammar  schools,  and 
a  museum. 

Altona  was  settled  in  153G,  and  rapidly  devel- 
oped into  a  prosperous  commercial  town.  In 
1640  it  came  under  the  rule  of  Denmark.  Its 
trade  suffered  during  the  Napoleonic  wars,  but 
revived  with  peace.  In  1866  it  was  annexed  to 
Prussia.  Consult  H.  Meyer,  Bamhurg  und 
Altona    (Hamburg,   1836). 

ALTOONA,  fil-tro'nft.     A  city  in  Blair  Co., 
Pa.,  117  miles  east  of  Pittsburg,  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  (Map:  Pennsylvania,  C  3).    It  is 
at  the  eastern  base  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains, 
between    Alleghany    Mountain    and    the    Brush 
Mountain,  situated  amid  the  most  picturesque 
mountain  scenery,  the  city  itself  having  an  eleva- 
tion of  1180  feet  above  the  sea  level.    Altoona  is 
a    typical   American   railroad   town,   its    indus- 
tries centring  principally  in  the  immense  shops 
of  tlie  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  which  employ  sev- 
eral thousand  operatives  and  have  an  extensive 
production  of  locomotives,  passenger  coaches,  and 
freight  cars.    The  city  contains  a  public  library 
und  hospital,  and  Lakemont  Park.    Of  particular 
interest  is  the  famous  Horseshoe  Bend,  near  the 
city.  The  government  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  elected 
every    three    years,    a    bicameral    city    council, 
and  subordinate  administrative  officials.     There 
are  municipal  water-works,  built  in  1860  and  ac- 
quired by   the  city  in   1872,  which   cost  about 
$080,000.     Altoona  spends  annually  in  mainte- 
nance  and  operation   about  $565,000,   the   prin- 
cipal items  of  expense  being  $280,000  for  schools, 
$35,000  for  the  fire  department.  $97,000  for  the 
water-works,  $60,000  for  the  police  department, 
and  $20,000  for  municipal  lighting.    Altoona  was 
foiuded  in   1850  by  the   Pennsylvania   Railroad 
Company,  was  incorporated  as  a  borougli  in  1854, 
and  chartered  as  a  city  in  1868.    The  great  rail- 
road strike  of  1877  caused  considerable  excite- 
ment, and  troops  were  ordered  out  to  protect  the 
company's  property.     Pop.,   1880,  19,710;    1890, 
30,337;   1900,  38,973;   1905   (local  est.),  53,000. 
ALTOONA,   or  ALXATOCKA,  PASS.     A 
pass  near  Allatoona,  Oa.,  the  scene,  on  October 
5.   1864,  of  one  of  the  moat  hotly  contested  of 
the  minor  battles  of  the  Civil  War.     In  his  op- 
erations about  Atlanta.  General  Sherman  made 
Allatoona   his  secondary  base,  and  stored  there 
one    million    rations    of    bread,    which    General 
Hood  determined  to  capture,  detailing  General 
S.   G.   French   for   the  enterprise.     As   soon   as 
Sherman  was  aware  of  Hood's  designs  he  ordered 
General    Corse    (q.v.),    stationed    at   Rome,    to 
move    with    the    utmost    speed    to    the    assist- 
ance of  the  small  garrison,  to  hold   the  place 
against  all  odds,  until  the  arrival  of  reCnforce- 
ments.     Accordingly,  with  a  force  of  less  than 
2000,   he   maintained   the   defense   against  some 
4000  Confederates  from  nine  in  the  morning  un- 


til three  in  the  afternoon,  when  General  French, 
alarmed  by  the  approach  of  Federal  reCnforce- 
ments,  withdrew.  The  loss  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing  was  about  700  on  each  side.  An  in- 
teresting account  of  the  engagement  is  given 
in  General  Sherman's  Memoira  (New  York, 
1888). 

AI.TOBF,  ilt^drf.     See  Altdobs'. 

ALTO-BILIEVO,  al'tft-r*-lya'v6  (lUl.   high- 
relief).    The  term  used  in  sculpture  to  designate 
that  mode  of  representing  objects  by  which  they 
are  made  to  project  strongly  and  boldly  from  the 
background  without  being  entirely  detached.    In 
alto-rilievo  some  portions  of  the  figures  usually 
stand  quite  free,  and  in  this  respect  it  differs 
not  only  from   basso-rilieco,  or  low-relief,   but 
from  the  intermediate  kind  of  relief  known  a» 
mezzo-rilievo,  or  semi-relief,  in  which  the  figures 
are  fully  rounded,  but  where  there  are  no  de- 
tached portions.    A  fourth  term  in  the  series  is 
cavo-rilievo   (q.v.),  where  the  relief  is  sunk  be- 
low the  ground  surface.    A  fifth  Italian  term  is 
sliacciato,  to  describe  what   is  really  drawing 
or    outlining   on    marble    or    stone    with    little 
or    no    relief.     It    was    used    mainly    in    the 
background  of  Renaissance  reliefs   as  the  fur- 
thest plane  and  as  merely  suggestive,  beyond  the 
work  in  basso-rilievo.     These  five  terms  cover 
every  possible  variety  of  relief.     Their  historic 
use  is  given  under  Relief  Scn-PTTHE  and  Sctxp- 
TURE,  HiSTOBY  OF.    In  order  to  be  in  high-re- 
lief, objects  ought  actually  to  project  somewhat 
more  than  half  their  thickness,  no  conventional 
means  being  employed  in  this  style  to  give  them 
apparent  prominence.      In  low,  or  bas-relief,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  figures  are  usually  flattened: 
but  means  are  adopted  to  prevent  the  projection 
from  appearing  to  the  eye  to  be  less  than  half; 
because  if  an  object  projects  less  than  half,  or,  to 
state  it  otherwise,  is  more  than  half  biu-ied  in  the 
background,  it  is  obvious  that  its  true  outline  or 
profile  cannot  be  represented.    This  rule,  that  in 
all  reliefs  there  shall  be  either  a  real  or  an  appar- 
ent projection  of  at  least  half  the  thickness  of 
round  objects,  was  strictly  observed  in  the  best 
period  of  Greek  art;  but  it  has  been  often  neg- 
lected in  the  execution  of  reliefs  in  later  times, 
and  hence  attempts  have  been  made  at  foreshort- 
ening and  perspective,  which  have  necessarily  re- 
sulted in  partial  failure.    For  illustration  of  re- 
lief, see  article  Ghibebti. 

ALTOTTINO,  alt-$t1ng.  A  place  of  pilgrim- 
age not  far  from  the  Inn,  situated  in  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  fertile  plains  of  Upper  Ba- 
varia (Map:  Bavaria,  E  4).  Multitudes  of 
Catholics  from  Germany  and  Austria  visit  the 
ancient  chapel  containing  a  black  wooden  image 
of  the  Virgin  (the  Black  Virgin),  dating  hack  to 
the  eighth  century,  and  great  treasures  of  jewels, 
the  hearts  of  Maximilian  I.  and  of  many  princes 
of  the  Bavarian  family  are  interred  there.  In 
the  Peter  and  Paul's  Chapel  lies  the  body  of 
Count  Tilly.  AltBtting  was  originally  a  villa 
rcgia,  where  several  German  emperors  held  their 
court.  From  1838  to  1873  it  was  the  h^idquar- 
ters  of  the  Redemptorist  Fathers,  and  at  present 
is  the  site  of  a  Capuchin  monastery. 

AXTEAITSTADT,  filt'rin-stSt.  A  village  in 
Saxony,  15  miles  west  of  Leipzig  (Map:  Prussia, 
E  3 ) .  It  is  famous  as  the  place  where  Augustus 
II..  Elector  of  Saxony  and  King  of  Poland,  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  King  Charles  XIL  of 
Sweden  in  1706.     Pop.,  1900,  823. 
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AIiTSI'CES  (Lat.  nom.  pi.  of  allrix,  a  female 
nourisher).  A  term  used  in  ornithology  (op- 
posed to  Precoces)  to  designate  birds  whose  young 
are  hatched  in  a  helpless  condition  and  require 
the  care  of  the  parent  birds.  Such  birds  usually 
build  some  sort  of  nest,  where  the  young  remain 
for  some  time  after  hatching.  The  young  are 
usually  naked  when  hatched.  Nearly  all  land 
birds  (except  most  game  birds),  and  some  water 
birds,  as  herons,  pelicans,  etc.,  are  altricial.  See 
Bird,  and  Nidification. 

AIiTBIKCHAX,  al'trln^-nm.  A  market  town 
of  Cheshire,  England,  on  Bowden  Downs,  6  miles 
southwest  of  >&nchester  (Map:  England,  D  3). 
It  is  situated  on  two  railway  lines  and  near  the 
Bridgewater  Canal,  which  has  contributed  .si^eatly 
to  its  prosperity.  It  is  a  very  neat  and  clean 
town,  and  on  account  of  the  salubrity  of  the  air 
is  a  favorite  residence  of  many  of  the  merchants 
of  Manchester.  It  has  manufactures  of  artificial 
manures,  cotton  goods,  and  an  iron  foundry ;  but 
the  chief  employment  of  its  inhabitants  is  the 
raising  of  fruits  and  vegetables  for  the  market  of 
^lancbester.  Altrincham  was  a  prosperous  town 
in  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  from  whom  it  received 
many  privileges.  Pop.,  1891,  12,400;  1901,  16,- 
800. 

AIiTBUISK,  UtrSS-iz'm  (Ital.  altrui,  of,  to, 
or  for  others,  from  Lat.  alter,  another).  A  word 
first  coined  in  French  by  Comte  {altrui»me), 
and  introduced  by  his  Positivist  followers  into 
English  as  the  antonym  of  egoism  or  selfishness. 
It  signifies  consideration  for  others  and  a  due  re- 
gard for  their  feelings  and  interests.  Altruism 
is  regarded  by  Positivists  as  the  crowning  virtue, 
in  the  exercise  of  which  the  perfected  individual 
will  find  not  only  his  duty  bnt  his  chief  pleasure. 
The  word  is  now  used  far  beyond  the  circle  of 
Positivists,  sometimes  quite  loosely  in  the  sense 
of  action  resulting  in  the  welfare  of  others,  what- 
ever might  be  the  motive ;  sometimes  more  strictly 
in  the  sense  of  conduct  motived  by  the  desire  for 
this  welfare.  It  is  only  in  this  stricter  applica- 
tion that  the  word  has  any  significance  for  ethics. 
One  of  the  most  important  problems  of  ethics  is 
that  concerning  the  relations  between  one's  own 
interests  and  those  of  others,  in  so  far  as  these 
interests  enter  as  motives  into  conduct.  There 
are  two  rival  issues  to  the  question.  One  school 
maintains  that  self-sacrifice  is  the  supreme  moral 
principle,  the  other  champions  self-assertion. 
This  difference  gives  occasion  to  another  use  of 
the  terms  altruism  and  egoism.  The  view  that 
altruism  is  the  highest  moral  motive  is  itself 
called  altruism,  just  as  the  view  that  acknowl- 
edges the  primacy  of  egoism  among  moral  mo- 
tives is  itself  called  egoism.  For  the  criticism 
of  these  two  views  and  for  bibliography,  see 
Ethics;  Hedonism,  and  UTiUTABiAmsii. 

ALTBtnSTS,  SociETT  OF.  See  Communistio 
SocrarriES. 

ALTSCHTTI.,  9lt'8h55l  Elias  (1812-65).  An 
Austrian  physician  of  Jewish  extraction.  He 
was  born  at  Prague,  and  studied  medicine,  gradu- 
ating at  the  University  of  Vienna  in  1832.  He 
became  professor  of  medicine  at  the  Univwsity 
of  Prague  in  1848,  and  in  1863  founded  the  first 
homeopathic  magazine  in  Austria,  under  the  title 
of  Uonatsschrifl  fur  Theoretische  und  Prak- 
tiaohe  Homoopathie.  He  introduced  homeopathy 
at  the  University.  His  principal  works  are: 
Dictionnaire  de  mfdccinc  oculairc  (Vienna,  1856, 
2  volumes) ;  Lehrhuch  der  Phyaiologiachen  Phar- 
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maoodynamik  (Prague,  1850-52)  ;  Daa  tkerapeV' 
tische  Polaritiitagetetz  (Prague,  1852). 

ALTWASSEB,  alt'vas-er.  A  town  of  Silesia, 
Prussia,  40  miles  southwest  of  Breslau.  It  ha» 
coal  mining  industries  and  manufactures  of  ma- 
chinery, porcelain,  and  mirrors.  Pop.,  1900, 
12,144';  1905,  15,267. 

ALT-ZABSZE,  alt-zab'zhe.    See  Zabbze. 

AIiTTM  (Lat.  alumen,  of  unknown  origin). 
A  double  salt  consisting  of  a  sulphate  or  selenate 
of  the  monovalent  element  or  radicle,  and  a  sul- 
phate or  selenate  of  a  sesquioxide,  that  crystal- 
lizes in  the  isometric  system  with  twenty-four 
molecules  of  water.  The  principal  alums  of  com- 
merce contain  potassium,  ammonium,  or  sodium, 
and  the  sesquioxide  of  aluminum. 

Potassium  alum  is  a  white,  astringent,  saline 
compound,  found  native  as  kalinite.  It  is  made 
by  calcining  carbonaceous  shales,  the  residue 
from  which  is  digested  with  sulphuric  acid,  yield- 
ing aluminum  sulphate;  to  this  potassium  sul- 
phate is  then  added,  the  resulting  crystals  con- 
stituting the  alum.  Another  method  consists  in 
dissolving  the  alumina  derived  from  the  minerals 
cryolite  or  bauxite  in  sulphuric  acid  and  treat- 
ing the  solution  with  potash  or  ammonia. 

Amvionium  alum  is  found  native  as  tacher- 
migtte,  and  is  artificially  made  by  combining  am- 
monium sulphate  with  aluminum  sulphate  as 
previously  described.  The  low  cost  of  ammonium 
sulphate,  obtained  as  a  by-product  in  the  manu- 
facture of  illuminating  gas,  has  led  to  the  sub- 
stitution of  this  alum  in  commerce  for  potassium 
alum.  The  properties  of  the  ammonium  and 
potassium  alums  are  similar,  though  the  am- 
monium compound  is  less  soluble  in  water. 

Bodium  alum  is  found  native  as  mendogite, 
and  is  made  by  the  combination  of  sodium  sul- 
phate with  aluminum  sulphate. 

Alum  is  used  as  mordant  in  dyeing,  to  clarify 
liquors  of  various  kinds  and  especially  water,. 
to  harden  tallow,  fats,  and  gypsum  in  the  tan- 
ning of  leather;  the  ammonium  alum  is  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  baking  powders.  A  potas- 
sium chromium  sulphate,  oalled  chrome  alum, 
and  an  iron  aluminum  sulphate  called  iron  alum, 
are  also  used  in  the  arts.  Consult  J.  Gardner, 
Acetic  Acid,  Vinegar,  Alum,  Ammonia,  etc.  (Phil- 
adelphia, 1885). 

ALTTIEINA  (from  alum).  Aluminum  oxide, 
the  most  abundant  of  the  earths.  It  is  found 
native,  nearly  pure  as  corundum;  with  minute 
quantities  of  metallic  oxides,  as  ruby,  sapphire. 
Oriental  amethyst.  Oriental  emerald,  and  Ori- 
ental topaz;  and  less  pure  as  emery.  It  is 
also  found  in  combination  with  silica,  as  in  many 
of  the  minerals  of  the  feldspar  group,  as  well  as 
in  certain  igneous  rocks. 

Alumina  is  known  in  two  forms:  A  white, 
soft,  pulverulent  variety,  and  a  colorless  crystal- 
line variety.  It  may  be  prepared  in  a  pure  state 
by  heating  potash  alum  with  a  solution  of  am- 
monium carbonate;  the  resulting  aluminum  hy- 
drate is  well  washed,  dried,  and  ignit<>d,  the 
residue  being  pure  alumina.  A  comparatively 
pure  alumina  may  also  be  obtained  by  heating 
ammonium  alum  until  its  volatile  constituents 
are  driven  off.  When  alumina  is  precipitated 
from  a  solution  containing  some  coloring  matter, 
such  as  logwood,  it  carries  down  the  color  with 
the  fiocculent  precipitate,  forming  colored  in- 
soluble salts  called  lakes.  It  is  this  property 
that  has  led  to  its  extensive  use  as  a  mordant 
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in  dyeing.     Corundum,  sapphire,  and  ruby  have 
been  made  in  Paris  from  alumina. 

ALTmiNTTE.  A  hydrous  aluminum  sul- 
phate found  in  compact  white  masses,  in  beds  of 
clay. 

AL'TTMIKITTM  or  ALVntXNVJtt.  (From 
I^t.  alumen,  alum).  A  metallic  element,  next  to 
oxygen  and  silicon  the  most  widely  distributed. 
It  is  not  found  native,  but  in  combination, 
chiefly  as  an  oxide  in  the  mineral  corundum 
(ruby,  sapphire,  and  emery)  ;  as  a  hydrated 
oxide  in  bauxite,  hydrargillite  and  diaspore; 
and  in  combination  with  oxygen'  and  metals 
as  aluminates,  as  in  spinel,  chrysoberyl,  and 
gahnite.  It  also  occurs  as  a  silicate  in  various 
clays.  Its  chief  ores  are  bauxite  and  cryo- 
lite (aluminium-sodium  fluoride).  The  ele- 
mentary nature  of  aluminium  was  recognized  by 
Davy  and  others,  but  the  metal  was  not  isolated 
until  1828,  when  Wohler  succeeded  in  decom- 
posing aluminium  chloride  by  the  action  of  potas- 
sium. Deville,  in  1854,  obtained  the  metal  by 
electrolysis.  Dcville's  experiments  attracted  the 
attention  of  Napoleon  III.,  under  whose  patron- 
age a  metallurgical  plant  was  established  at 
Javelle,  France.  Ingots  of  the  metal  were  exhib- 
ited at  the  World's  Fair  held  in  Paris,  1855. 
In  1886  Hamilton  Y.  Castner,  or  New  York  City, 
invented  an  important  process  for  the  reduction 
of  aluminium,  comptising  an  improved  method  of 
obtaining  sodium,  by  which  the  price  of  that 
reducing  agent  was  lowered  from  one  dollar  a 
pound  to  one-fourth  that  amount.  He  estab- 
lished a  plant  in  Oldbury,  England,  and  began  the 
commercial  production  of  aluminium.  Mean- 
while, Hall,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and  H#roult  and 
Minet  abroad,  perfected  electrolytic  methods  for 
the  reduction  of  aluminium.  In  Hall's  process 
the  alumina  is  held  in  solution  by  a  molten  fluo- 
ride bath,  which  is  itself  not  decomposed  by  the 
electric  current.  The  latter  is  conveyed  to  the 
melted  solution  by  means  oi  carbon  cylinders 
placed  in  the  bath  for  positive  electrodes,  a 
carbon-lined  pot  forming  the  negative  electrode. 
The  oxygen  of  the  alumina  goes  off  at  the  posi- 
tive electrode  as  carbon  dioxide,  wearing  away  the 
carbon  at  the  rate  of  nearly  a  pound  of  carbon 
to  the  pound  of  aluminium  produced.  The  re- 
duced metal  settles  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot, 
which  is  easily  tapped,  yielding  a  metal  of  99 
per  cent,  purity.  The  Pittsburg  Reduction  Co., 
the  sole  producer  in  the  United  States,  erected 
works  for  the  reduction  of  aluminium  by  the  Hall 
process  in  1889  near  Pittsburg;  and  in  1895, 
taking  advantage  of  the  power  obtained  from  the 
Falls,  a  large  electrolytic  plant  at  Niagara.  Ex- 
tensive litigation  between  the  Electric  Smelting 
and  Aluminium  Co.  (Cowles)  and  the  Pittsburg 
Reduction  Co.  was  brought  to  a  compromise  in 
190.3,  whereby  the  latter  company  operates  under 
a  license  to  the  former.  The  world's  production 
of  aluminium  in  1903  was  8252  metric  tons,  of 
which  the  United  States  produced  3.311  tons  val- 
ued at  $2,840,900.  In  1855,  the  first  year  of  its 
commercial  existence,  aluminium  sold  at  .$90  per 
pound;  in  1870  it  was  $12  per  poimd;  in  1889  the 
Pittsburg  Reduction  Co.  sold  it  at  $2  per  pound, 
and  in  1904  aluminium  99.75  per  cent,  pure  was 
sold  at  33  cents  per  pound. 

Aluminium  (sym.  Al.,  at.  wgt.  27.11)  is  a 
white  metal  with  a  bluish  tinge,  is  extremely 
malleable,   and   has  a  specific  gravity  of  2.5G, 


which  may  be  increased  to  2.68  by  rolling.  In 
its  tensile  strength  it  ranks  with  cast  iron, 
breaking  at  15,000  pounds  to  20,000  pounds  per 
square  inch,  but  in  malleability  and  ductility 
it  ranks  with  gold.  Like  gold  and  silver,  it 
hardens  in  working,  and  rods  and  wire  vary  in 
strength  from  26,000  pounds  to  62,000  pounds 
per  square  inch.  The  electrical  conductivity  of 
aluminium  is  about  50,  with  copper  at  90,  and 
silver  at  100;  and  its  thermal  conductivity  is  38, 
with  copper  at  73.6,  and  silver  at  100.  It  is 
also  sonorous.  Aluminium  is  a  little  softer  than 
silver,  but  its  ductility  allows  it  to  be  drawn, 
punched,  or  spun  into  almost  any  form.  It  is 
practically  non-tarnishable,  but  strictly  speak- 
ing, after  long  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  its 
polish  becomes  dulled  by  a  very  thin  film  of  white 
oxide.  Aluminium  is  not  acted  upon  by  hydro- 
gen disulphidc,  carbon  monoxide,  carbon  dioxide, 
or  sulphurous  acid.  It  is  practically  unaffected 
by  common  salt,  either  wet  or  dry,  and  hence  by 
sea  water.  On  the  other  hand,  solutions  of  the 
caustic  alkalies  readily  attack  it,  and  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  its  natural  solvent.  Aluminium 
forms  alloys  with  most  of  the  metals.  Those 
with  copper,  silver,  and  tin  are  much  used  on 
ac<!ount  of  their  color,  hardness,  and  stability, 
and  the  ease  with  which  they  are  worked.  (See 
Alloys.)  Those  with  copper  are  called  alumin- 
ium bronzes,  and  those  with  silver  are  known  as 
tiers  argent.  The  lightness  of  metallic  alumin- 
ium, sub.sequent  to  the  improved  processes  for  its 
manufacture,  suggested  its  application  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  iron,  tin,  or  copper;  but  as  yet  it  has 
failed  to  supersede  any  of  these  metals,  on  account 
of  its  high  price.  Its  most  important  use  is  still 
in  the  form  of  alloy,  especially  with  copper; 
but  it  has  received  growing  favor  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cooking  and  table  utensils,  and  as  a 
substitute  for  heavier  metals  in  opera  glass 
mountings  and  other  optical  instruments.  An 
application  of  aluminium  that  promises  favor- 
ably is  in  the  manufacture  of  accoutrements  for 
military  purposes.  The  use  of  aluminium  for 
electrical  conductors  as  a  substitute  for  copper  is 
increasing.  Owing  to  its  lightness,  the  necessjiry 
cross  section  to  insure  equal  conductivity  with 
copper  can  be  secured  without  undue  weight,  and 
the  question  seems  to  be  largely  one  of  expense, 
with  the  advantage  at  present  in  favor  of 
aluminium. 

Bibliography.  C.  and  A.  Tissier,  Ij'Alumin- 
ium  et  les  m^taux  alcalins  (Paris,  1858)  ;  J.  VV. 
Richards,  Aluminium,  Its  Properties,  Metal- 
lurgy, and  Alloys  (Philadelphia,  1890);  A.  E. 
Hunt,  J.  VV.  Langley,  and  C.  M.  Hall,  "The  Prop- 
erties of  Aluminum,  with  some  Information 
Relating  to  the  Metal,"  Transactions  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  (New 
York,  1890).  The  Production  of  Aluminum,  by 
L.  Waldo  (New  York,  1905).  See  Bauxite; 
Cryolite. 

ALTTMINO-THEBMICS.  A  term  applied  to 
that  branch  of  metallurg)'  in  which  the  heat, 
developed  by  burning  metallic  aluminum,  is 
utilized:  1,  to  reduce  other  metals  from  their 
oxides;  2,  to  raise  the  temperature  of  juxta- 
posed metals  so  that  welding  by  pressure  may 
be  accomplished ;  or  3,  to  obtain  molten  iron 
for  use  in  repairing  broken  iron  pipes  and  shafts. 

The  principle  of  the  reduction  of  metallic 
compounds  by  aluminum  has  long  been  known. 
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Friedrich  Woehler,  the  discoverer  of  aluminum, 
tried  in  1857  to  produce  metallic  chromium  from 
chromium  chloride  by  means  of  metallic  alum- 
inum, and  succeeded  in  making  a  chromium- 
aluminum  alloy.  The  great  difficulty  in  utiliz- 
ing the  reducing  power  of  aluminum  for  practical 
purposes  has  been  the  fact  that  the  reaction 
takes  place  only  at  very  high  temperatures  and 
with  explosive  violence.  Dr.  Hans  Goldschmidt 
of  Essen,  Germany,  has  succeeded  in  overcoming 
the  practical  difficulties,  and  has  evolved  the 
'■Goldschmidt  process,"  which  has  found  wide 
practical  application  in  several  departments  of 
mechanical  engincerin<);. 

The  chemical  reaction  involved  in  this  process 
is  stronjfly  exothermic,  so  that  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  start  it  at  one  point  of  the  mixture,  the 
heat  thus  liberated  being  sufficient  to  raise  the 
adjacent  parts  to  the  temperature  of  reaction, 
and  so  on  until  the  entire  mixture  has  been  acted 
upon.  In  order  to  start  the  reaction,  barium  per- 
oxide is  used.  The  chemistry  of  the  reaction  is 
very  simple  and  is  shown  by  the  following 
formula : 

Al  +  M,0,  =  M,  +  A1,0„ 
where  M  represents  the  metal  to  be  reduced.  In 
practice  the  metallic  oxide,  mixed  with  the  proper 
proportion  of  powdered  aluminum,  is  placed  in 
a  base-lined  vessel,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
barium  peroxide  and  powdered  aluminum  is  laid 
on  the  top  of  the  mixture.  The  reaction  is 
started  either  by  igniting  a  small  piece  of  mag- 
nesium ribbon,  or  by  touching  a  red-hot  iron 
rod  to  the  mixture.  In  a  few  seconds  the  entire 
ma.ss  becomes  white-hot  and  molten ;  the  reduced 
metal  collects  at  the  bottom  and  the  molten 
aluminum  oxide   (artificial  corundum)   floats  on 
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top.  The  temperature  of  the  molten  mass  has 
been  estimated  to  be  3000°  C.  (over  5400°  F.). 
The  Goldschmidt  process  is  used  to  manufacture 
pure  metallic  chromium  absolutely  free  from  car- 
bon. Made  in  the  electric  furnace,  or  by  reduction 
with  carbon,  chromium  contains  impurities  and  up 
to  12  per  cent,  of  carbon,  which  renders  it  useless 
for  the  manufacture  of  chrome  steel.  Manganese, 
also  produced  extremely  pure  by  this  process  (up 
to  99  per  cent,  of  manganese) ,  is  used  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  special  steels  containing  as  much  as 


12  per  cent  of  manganese,  and  as  these  steels 
are  finding  increased  application  the  matter 
ii^  one  of  some  importance.  The  chief  use  of 
this  carbon-free  metal,  however,  is  in  making 
special  brasses,  bronzes,  and  other  important 
alloys. 

Probably  the  widest  application  of  the  Gold- 
schmidt process   is   that  of  a   mixture  of   iron 
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oxide  and  aluminum,  called  "thermit,"  for  repair- 
ing iron  and  steel  objects  by  welding.  As  applied 
to  welding  iron  pipes,  reds,  or  similar  objects, 
the  ends,  clamped  against  each  other  are  en- 
closed in  a  temporary  mold  containing  the 
thermit,  which  is  then  ignited.  The  heat  evolved 
rapidly  raises  the  temperature  of  the  iron  objects 
to  the  welding-point,  and  set-screws  force  them 
together  to  form  a  butt-weld.  As  applied  to 
repairing  broken  castings,  the  pieces  are  welded 
together  by  white-hot  molten  iron.  The  thermit 
is  placed  in  a  special  crucible  and  the  molten 
product  poured  directly  on  the  iron  pieces.  The 
intense  heat  softens  the  surfaces  of  the  solid 
pieces  and  causes  them  to  become  firmly  cemented 
together  by  the  solidifying  molten  metal.  This 
result,  called  a  fusion-weld,  is  largely  used  for 
welding  electric-traction  girder-rails,  where  a  con- 
tinuous joint  is  desired  for  conductivity  in  order 
to  diminish  resistance.  It  is  also  used  to  repair 
broken  gear-wheels,  propeller  and  crank-shafts, 
steamship  stern-posts,  connecting-rods,  locomo- 
tive-frames, wheels,  etc.  The  enormous  advan- 
tage in  repairing  the  objects  in  place  is  obvi- 
ous, particularly  in  the  case  of  steamships  where 
important  repairs  can  be  made  without  remov- 
ing the  parts.  This  is  strikingly  illustrated  in 
repairing  the  stern-post,  propeller,  blades,  shafts, 
and  other  parts  of  a  vessel  directly  accessibla 
when  the  latter  is  in  dry  dock. 

Al/mi  BOOT.  A  name  given  in  the  United 
States  to  two  plants,  very  different  from  one 
another,  but  agreeing  in  the  remarkable  astrin- 
gency  of  their  roots.  One  of  these.  Geranium 
maculatum  (see  Geranium),  very  much  resem- 
bles some  of  the  species  of  Geranium  which  are 
common  weeds  in  Great  Britain.  The  root  con- 
tains 12.27  per  cent,  tannin,  gallic  acid,  pectin, 
and  red  coloring  matter.  The  tincture  of  the 
root  is  of  use  in  sore  throat  and  ulcerations 
of  the  mouth,  and  is  also  administered  in  vari- 
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OU8  diseases.  The  property  of  astringency  be- 
longs, in  an  inferior  degree,  to  some  other  species 
of  Geranium,  and  of  the  kindred  genera  Erodium 
and  Pelargonium.  The  other  American  plant  to 
which  the  name  alum  root  is  given  is  Heuchera 
Americana,  of  the  natural  order  Saxifragacen 
(see  Saxifbagb),  an  order  in  which  also  astrin- 
gency is  a  prevalent  property.  The  genus  Heu- 
chera has  the  calyx  5-cleft,  undivided  petals,  five 
stamens,  with  remarkably  long  stjies.  Heucliera 
Americana  is  everj'where  covered  with  a  clammy 
down;  the  leaves  are  roundish, lobed, and  toothed; 
the  peduncles,  dichotomous  and  straggling.  The 
root  is  a  powerful  styptic,  and  is  used  to  make  a 
wash  for  wounds  and  obstinate  ulcers. 

AIiTJU  SHALE.  A  variety  of  shale  or  shaly 
sandstone  containing  iron  pyrites,  which  on 
weathering  yields  alum.  In  the  process  of 
weathering,  the  pyrite  decomposes  and  the  pro- 
ducts of  decomposition,  reacting  on  the  alumina 
of  the  shale,  yield  limonite  and  alum.  The  same 
process  can  be  hastened  by  roasting  the  rock. 
Alum  shales  are  found  in  many  formations.  For 
commercial  purposes  the  shale  is  crushed  and 
spread  out  for  exposure  to  the  weather,  or  is 
roasted;  but  the  industry  is  rapidly  dying  out, 
and  is  not  carried  on  in  the  United  States.  An 
alum  shale  from  England  has  the  composition: 
silica,  51.16;  iron  sulphide,  8.50;  iron  protoxide, 
6.11;  alumina,  18.30;  lime,  2.15;  magnesia,  .90; 
sulphuric  acid,  2.5;  carbon,  8.29;  water,  2.00; 
total,  99.91. 

ALTTNITE.  A  hydrated  aluminum  and 
potassium  sulphate  that  crystalliees  in  the  hex- 
agonal system.  In  color  it  is  usually  white,  al- 
though gray  and  reddish  varieties  are  sometimes 
found.  It  occurs  in  seams  in  trachytic  and  allied 
rocks,  where  it  has  been  formed  as  the  result  of 
the  action  of  sulphurous  vapors  on  the  rock. 
This  mineral,  which  is  used  as  a  source  of  alum, 
is  found  at  Tolfa  and  Montioni  in  Italy,  in  Hun- 
gary, and  elsewhere  in  Europe;  also  at  various 
localities  in  the  United  States,  especially  in  Cus- 
ter County,  Colo. 

AIiXmNO,  ft-nWB'nft,  NICC0L6  (c.  1430-1502), 
properly  called  NiccolO  da  Foligno  from  his 
native  town,  or  Niccold  di  Liberatore  after  his 
father.  An  Italian  painter  of  the  Early  Re- 
naissance, the  founder  of  the  Umbrian  school. 
He  was  born  at  Foligno,  was  a  pupil  of  Benozzo 
Uozzoli,  and  was  at  a  later  period  influenced  by 
Carlo  Crivelli.  As  the  first  to  reveal  fully  the 
emotional  Umbrian  temperament,  in  its  strange 
combination  of  passion  and  mysticism,  he  may 
be  termed  founder  of  the  school  which  culmi- 
nated in  Raphael.  He  had  good  feeling  for  line 
and  color,  and  some  skill  in  rendering  movement. 
His  principal  works  include  an  "Enthroned  Ma- 
donna" (1465)  in  the  Brera,  which  has  seven 
other  paintings  by  him,  and  his  largest  altar- 
piece,  a  polyptych  representing  the  "Coronation 
of  the  Virgin"  (1466)  in  the  Vatican.  Others 
are  a  proc«'s»ional  standard  representing  the 
"Annunciation"  (1466)  in  the  Pinacoteca  of 
Perugia ;  a  panel  in  two  compartments  at  Karls- 
ruhe; altar-pieces  at  Gualdo-Tadini  (1471)  and 
in  the  Villa  Albani,  Rome;  and  a  triptych  in 
the  cathedral  of  Assisi,  of  noble  yet  free  com- 
position. In  his  native  town  there  are  four 
paintings  by  him.  From  an  inscription  on  one 
of  them,  the  altar-piece  of  San  Niccolft,  "Nico- 
laus  Alumnus  Fulginiie,"  i.  e.,  "Nicholas,  a  na- 
tive of  Foligno,"  Vasari  erroneously  christened 


him  Alunno,   by  which  name  he   is  generally 
known, 

ALTTBED.    See  Auied  of  Beteblet. 

ALITTA,  ii-tBS'iii,  or  Alt  or  Olt.  An  afflu- 
ent of  the  Danube  rising  in  the  Carpathians,  in 
Transylvania.  After  entering  Rumania  through 
the  so-called  Red  Tower  Pass  of  the  Transylva- 
nian  Alps,  it  joins  the  Danube  near  NicopoHs 
(Map:  Turkey  in  Europe,  E  2) .  It  is  about  340 
miles  long,  and  unfit  for  navigation  on  account 
of  its  rapidity. 

AIiVA,  iVvA,  or  ALBA,  FiaanAimo  Alvarez 
»E  Toledo,  Duke  of  ( 1508-82  or  -83) .  A  Span- 
ish general  and  statesman.  His  family  was  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  in  Spain.  He  was 
trained  by  his  grandfather  for  war  and  politics, 
entered  upon  a  life  of  brilliant  and  intense  ac- 
tivity, and  became  Prime  Minister,  and  general 
of  the  armies  of  Spain  under  Charles  V.  and 
Philip  II.  As  a  young  man  he  founght  in  the 
campaigns  of  Charles  V.  against  Francis  I.,  but 
his  military  talent  was  not  thought  highly  of, 
and  this  hurt  his  pride.  His  appointment  to 
high  command  was  attributed  to  favor  and  in- 
fluence rather  than  his  ability.  He  was  in  the 
campaign  against  the  Elector  John  Frederick  of 
Saxony,  over  whom  he  gained  a  brilliant  vic- 
tory at  MUhlbcrg  in  1547,  and  fought  against 
Henry  II.  of  France,  and  in  the  Italian  cam- 
paign of  1555  again-st  the  combined  French 
and  Papal  forces,  when  he  overran  the  States 
of  the  Church,  but  was  instructed  by  Philip  II., 
after  the  abdication  of  Charles  V.,  to  give  up 
his  conquests.  He  acted  as  proxy  for  Philip 
at  the  French  court  when  the  Spanish  king 
espoused  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Heniy  II.  of 
Prance,  after  the  peace  of  Cateau-CambrSsis  in 
1569.  Alva  is  best  known  for  his  work  in  the 
Netherlands,  where  he  was  sent  in  1567,  with 
unlimited  authority  to  repre<is  the  Dutch  revolt 
against  Spanish  tyranny  and  the  Inquisition. 
He  promptly  established  the  tribunal  which  has 
been  known  as  the  "Bloody  Council."  This  body, 
without  legal  status  or  procedure,  entered  upon 
a  general  proscription  of  the  living  and  the  dead 
and  the  confiscation  of  property.  Excessive  taxa- 
tion brought  commerce  almost  to  a  standstill, 
and  more  than  120,000  Protestants  emigrated. 
Counts  Elgmont  and  Hoorne  were  executed. 
Prince  Louis  of  Orange  was  defeated,  and  Prince 
William  was  driven  into  Germany,  after  which 
Alva  made  a  triumphal  entry  into  Brussels, 
December  22,  1568.  He  was  especially  honored 
by  the  Pope,  and  set  up  in  Antwerp  a  statue  of 
himself  tramplingon  two  figures,  representing  the 
nobles  and  people  of  the  Netherlands.  His  blood- 
thirsty tyranny  intensified  the  resistance  of  the 
Dutch,  and  after  the  destruction  of  his  fleet  the 
King  recalled  him  at  his  own  request  (1573). 
He  claimed  to  have  caused  the  execution  of 
18,000  men.  He  was  received  in  Madrid  with 
the  highest  honors,  but  for  an  act  of  disobedience 
was  banished  from  the  court  until  called  upon  to 
conduct  a  campaign  (1580)  against  Dom  An- 
tonio, of  Portugal.  The  country  was  conquered 
and  treated  with  that  cruelty  and  license  which 
always  followed  Alva's  course.  Alva  was  tall, 
spare,  bronzed,  with  a  long  beard,  a  typical 
Spanish  grandee.  Motley's  estimate,  severe  as 
it  is,  represents  the  world's  verdict  upon  him: 
"Such  an  amount  of  stealth  and  ferocity,  of 
patient  vindictiveness,  and  universal  bloodthirs- 
tiness  has  never  been  found  in  a  savage  beast  of 
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the  forest,  and  but  rarely  in  a  human  being." 
The  German  historian,  Ludwig  H&usser,  calls 
Alva  "the  hangman  of  the  Netherlands."  Cent- 
suit:  J.  li.  Motlejr,  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic 
(New  York,  1836);  Rustant,  Hiatoria  4e  Don 
Fernando  AU^arez  d«  Totedo,  duque  de,  Alva 
(Madrid,  1761). 

AI.VABADO,  &l'v&-r&'D«.  A  seaport  in  the 
State  of  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  at  thei  mouth  of  the 
Alvarado  River,  40  miles  southeast  of  Vera 
Cruz  (Map:  Mexico,  L  8).  The  harbcM:  is  well 
sheltered,  but  is  too  shallow  for  vessels  of  more 
than  13  feet  draught,  and  the  elimate  is  very  un- 
healthful  because  of  the  surrounding  swamps. 
Its  exports  are  rice  and  cacao.    Pop.,  about  4000. 

AZiVABJLDO,  Aloxzo  or  AtFoirso  de  (7 — 
1664).  A  Spanish  soldier  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. He  was  bom  at  Burgos,  served  under 
Cortes  in  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  and  under 
Pizarro  in  that  of  Peru.  In  1537  he  was  sent 
to  Chile  against  the  rebel  Almagro,  but  at  the 
Abancay  River  was  defeated  by  Orgofiez.  In 
1548,  under  Gaaca,  he  assisted  in  suppressing  the 
revolt  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro.  He  was  appointed 
Captain-General  of  T^  Plata  and  Potosf,  but  was 
vanquished  by  the  malcontent  Giron  in  1554,  and 
died  not  long  after. 

AliVABADO,  Pedbo  m  (}  —  1541).  A 
Spanish  adventurer,  a  companion  of  Cortes,  and 
afterward  conqueror  of  Guatemala.  He  was  bom 
at  Badajoz,  in  Spanish  Estremadura.  In  1517  or 
1518,  he  sailed  for  the  New  World,  and  in  the 
latter  year  was  dispatched  from  Cuba,  by  Velas- 
quez, the  governor  of  that  island,  to  explore, 
under  the  command  of  Grijalva,  the  shores  of 
the  American  continent,  when  for  the  first  time 
the  Spaniards  heard  of  the  riches  of  Montezuma, 
and  of  his  vast  empire.  In  February,  1519, 
Alvarado  sailed  with  Cortes  from  Havana  for 
the  conquest  of  Mexico,  in  which  Alvarado  played 
a  part  second  only  to  Cortes.  His  blue  eyes  and 
blond  beard  strengthened  the  impression  among 
the  dusky  Aztecs  that  the  invaders  were  "chil- 
dren of  the  sun,"  descendants  of  Quetzlcoatl,  who 
were  looked  for  to  resume  the  dominion  of  the 
ancient  royal  house  in  Mexico.  While  he  held 
the  city  of  Mexico,  during  the  absence  of  his 
chief,  he  massacred  in  the  midst  of  a  fCte  a  great 
number  of  Aztec  nobles.  In  the  night  retreat 
of  July  1,  1520,  the  noche  triste,  Alvarado  com- 
manded the  rear-guard,  and  saved  his  life  by 
a  famous  leap,  the  "salto  de  Alvarado,"  which 
he  accomplished  with  the  aid  of  his  long  spear 
across  a  wide  breach  in  the  causeway  along  which 
the  retreating  Spaniards  were  being  driven. 
After  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  he  was  sent,  in 
l.')23,  to  subdue  the  tribes  on  the  coast  of  the 
Pacific  in  the  direction  of  Guatemala.  He  was 
completely  successful,  and  returned  to  Spain, 
where  the  Emperor  (Tiarles  V.  appointed  him 
Governor  of  Guatemala.  Pizarro  and  Almagro 
were  then  prosecuting  a  brilliant  career  of  con- 
quest in  South  America.  Alvarado  did  not  intend 
to  intrude  on  their  territories,  but  as  he  consid- 
ered the  province  of  Quito  to  be  without  the 
limits  of  these,  he  landed  with  a  force  of  five 
hundred  soldiers  at  Babfa  de  los  Caraques, 
whence  he  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  coun- 
try, crossing  the  Andes  by  a  bold  and  hazardous 
march.  In  the  plain  of  Rio  Bamba,  he  was  met 
by  some  of  the  troops  of  Pizarro,  headed  by 
Almagro,  and  agreed  to  retire  on  receiving  an 
indemnity.     Subsequently  he  received  the  gov- 


ernment of  Honduras  in  addition  to  Guatemala. 
He  perished  in  an  affray  with  the  Indians  near 
Guadalajara  in  western  Mexico  in  1541,  crushed 
under  his  fallen  horse. 

AIiVABJSZ,  ftl'vi'rft',  Axbebt  Ratmowd  (1860- 
— ).  A  French  vocalist.  He  was  born  at  Bor- 
deaux. He  was  first  in  the  army  as  a  musical 
conductor ;  afterward  he  studied  at  the  Conserva- 
toire, Paris,  and  appeared  as  an  operatic  tenor. 
He  first  sang  at  the  Paris  Op^ra  in  18d2,  and 
soon  became  the  leading  tenor  of  the  Op4ra.  In 
1893  he  appeared  in  Covent  Garden,  London. 
He  visited  the  United  States  in  1898-99  and  1900. 
The  unanimous  approval  with  which  he  met  in 
Europe  was  not  wholly  confirmed  in  this  country. 
His  repertoire  includes  no  less  tiian  forty-five 
operas,  in  eleven  of  which  he  created  the  prin- 
cipal parts. 

AliVABEZ,  41-v»'r6tli,  Jmt  (1768-1827). 
A  Spanish  sculptor.  He  was  born  April  23,  1768, 
at  Priego,  in  the  province  of  Cordova.  Dur- 
ing his  youth  he  labored  with  his  father,  a  stone 
mason,  and  when  twenty  years  old  began  to  study 
drawing  and  sculpture  in  the  Academy  M  Gra- 
nada. His  early  essays  in  sculpture  soon  at- 
tracted attention,  and  in  1794  he  was  received 
into  the  Academy  of  San  Fernando,  at  Madrid, 
where,  in  1799,  he  gained  the  first  prize  in  the 
first  class.  A  royal  pension  having  enabled  him 
to  pursue  his  studies  at  Paris,  he  gained  the 
second  prize  for  sculpture  in  the  Institute,  and 
in  1804  increased  his  celebrity  by  a  plaster  model 
of  Ganymede,  which  proved  that  he  could  rival 
Canova  in  gracefulness  of  style.  Having  re- 
moved to  Rome,  he  was  employed  by  Napoleon  to 
design  bas-reliefs  for  the  Quirinal  Palace  on 
Monte  Cavallo;  but  on  account  of  political 
changes,  his  works  were  not  allowed  to  occupy 
the  places  for  which  they  had  been  destined.  In 
Rome,  where  he  lived  on  terms  of  friendship  with 
Canova  and  Thorwaldaen,  he  executed,  among 
other  works,  his  colossal  group,  now  in  the  Royal 
Museum  of  Madrid,  representing  a  scene  in  tlie 
defense  of  Saragossa.  This  work  alone  is  suffi- 
cient to  establish  Alvarez's  fame.  Clearness  of 
design,  dignified  simplicity  in  execution,  true- 
ness  to  nature,  and  deep  sentiment  mark  the 
sculptures  of  Alvarez,  who,  next  to  nature  and 
classical  antiquity,  studied  most  the  works  of 
Michelangelo.  He  died  in  Madrid,  November 
26,  1827. 

ALVABEZ,  Juan  (1780-1867).  A  Mexican 
general  of  Indian  descent.  He  instigated  the  re- 
volt which  deposed  Santa  Anna  (q.v.)  in  July, 
1855,  and  succeeded  Carrera  as  President  in  Sep- 
tember, but,  through  the  dissatisfaction. of  the 
clergy  and  army,  he  resigned  before  the  end  of 
the  year.  He  was  afterward  one  of  the  most 
determined  opponents  of  Maximilian    (q.v.). 

AI.VABT,  ftl-vS're,  Max  (1858-98).  The 
stage  name  of  a  famous  German  dramatic  tenor. 
He  was  Imrn  at  DUsseldorf;  his  father  was  an 
eminent  landscape  painter,  Andreas  Achenbach. 
He  studied  singing  with  Lamperti  and  Julius 
Stockhausen  of  Frankfort,  but  owing  to  his 
father's  opposition  to  his  going  on  the  stage,  did 
not  make  his  dSbut  until  1882,  at  Weimar,  in 
Btradella.  He  came  to  this  country  in  1884, 
and  made  his  first  appearance  as  Jos4  in  Oot' 
men  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New 
York.  During  his  five  years'  engagement  here 
he  developed,  partly  under  Seidl's  guidance,  into 
a  Wagner  singer,  bis  finest  rOles  being  Loge,  in 
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Dfu  Rheingold,  and  Siegfried,  in  the  music  drama 
of  that  title.  Alvary  returned  to  America  for 
the  season  of  1894-95,  and  again  in  1896.  March 
21,  1895,  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  he 
sang  Siegfried  for  the  one  hundreth  time.  In 
November,  1896,  he  was  afflicted  with  cancer  of 
the  stomach,  resulting,  it  is  supposed,  from 
bruises  received  by  a  fall  through  an  open  trap 
on  the  Mannheim  stage.  He  went  to  his  beauti- 
ful country  8eat,Datcnberg,the  building  of  which, 
and  his  enforced  absence  from  the  stage,  had 
impoverished  him.     Here  he  died,  Nov.  8,  1898. 

ALVENSLEBEN,  al'vens-la'ben,  Konstan- 
TIN  VON  ( 1809-92 ) .  A  Prussian  general ;  born  in 
Prussian  Saxony,  was  trained  in  the  cadet  corps, 
served  through  the  Danish  War  and  the  war 
with  Austria,  and  commanded  the  third  army 
corps  in  the  Franco-German  War.  He  retired 
in  1873.  One  of  the  forts  at  Metz  was  named  for 
him. 

AliVEBSTOlIE,  LOBD.     See  Webbteb,  Sib 

RiCHABD. 

ALVHT,  ftl'vSN',  Louis  Joseph  (1806-87).  A 
Belgian  poet  and  art  critic.  He  was  bom  at 
Cambrai;  in  1830  was  appointed  secretary,  and 
subsequently  chief  of  division  in  the  ministry  of 
education.  In  1850  he  was  appointed  librarian 
of  the  Royal  Library,  Brussels.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Belgian  Academy  (elected  1846),  and,  be- 
sides numerous  contributions  to  periodicals, 
■wrote  a  variety  of  works,  including  a  tragedy, 
Sardanapale  (1834) ;  the  comedy  Le  folliculaire 
unonyme  (1835);  the  satire  Lea  recontempla- 
iions  (1856),  and  the  two  studies.  Lea  acadi- 
mies  et  lea  aulrea  deolea  de  deasin  de  la  Belgigue 
en  IHfi-i  (1866),  and  Andr^  fonHasse/i  (1877). 

ALVINCZY,  6l'vln-ts#,  Joseph,  Baron  von 
(1735-1810).  An  Austrian  field-marshal.  He 
fought  in  the  Seven  Years'  War  at  Torgau  and 
Teplitz,  and  in  1789  he  led  the  force  which  unsuc- 
cessfully attempted  to  capture  Belgrade  by  storm. 
Between  1790  and  1793  he  fought  bravely  in  the 
Netherlands.  Though  oftener  losing  than  win- 
ning, he  was  selected  to  lead  the  Austrian  army 
against  Bonaparte;  but  having  lost  the  impor- 
tant battles  of  Areola  and  Rivoli,  he  was  recalled. 
In  1798  he  received  the  chief  command  in  Hun- 
gary, and  reorganized  the  army.  He  became 
field-marshal  in  1808. 

Ali'VIS  (All -wise).  In  Norse  mythology,  the 
dwarf,  a  suitor  for  the  hand  of  Thor's  daughter, 
who  answers  Thor's  questions  in  the  lay  (song) 
of  Alvis. 

AI/VOBD,  Benj  AKIN  (1813-84).  An  Ameri- 
can soldier  and  writer.  He  was  born  at  Rut- 
land, Vt.,  and  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1833. 
After  serving  in  the  second  Seminole  War  ( 1835- 
37),  he  participated  in  the  War  with  Mexico, 
and  attained  the  brevet  rank  of  major.  During 
the  march  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico  he  was 
chief  of  staff  to  Major  Lally's  column.  He  was 
paymaster  of  the  Department  of  Oregon  from 
1854  to  1862,  and  brigadier-general  of  volunteers 
from  1862  until  his  resignation  of  this  grade  in 
1865.  He  was  pavmaster  at  New  York  City  till 
1867,  then  in  the"  district  of  Omaha.  Neb.,  till 
1872,  and  paymaster-general  from  1876  until  his 
retirement  in  1881.  Among  his  publications  are: 
Tangeneiea  of  Circles  and  of  fipheres  (1855),  and 
The  Interpretation  of  Imaginerii  Roolt:  in  Quea- 
iiona  of  ilnxima  and  Minima   (1860). 

ALVOBD,  COBYDON  A.  ( 1812-74) .    An  Ameri- 


can printer.  He  was  bom  at  Winchester,  Conn., 
and  in  184S  removed  to  New  York,  where  he  be- 
came widely  known  as  a  printer  of  illustrated 
books.  His  establishment  on  Vandewater  Street 
was  one  of  the  largest  in  the  country.  It  con- 
tained fonts  of  old-style  type  and  of  ancient  and 
Oriental  letters  which  enabled  him  to  make  re- 
markable facsimiles  of  old  texts.  After  retiring 
from  business  in  1871  he  removed  to  Hartford, 
where  he  prepared  a  history  of  Hartford  and 
Winchester. 

AIiVOBD,  Henbt  Elijah  (1844-190S).  An 
American  agriculturist  and  authority  on  dairy 
matters,  widely  known  as  a  writer  and  public 
speaker,  and  for  many  years  prominently  identi- 
fied with  agricultural  education  and  experimenta- 
tion. He  was  successively  manager  of  the 
Houghton  Farm  Experiment  Station,  professor  of 
agriculture  in  several  of  the  sigricultural  col- 
leges, and  president  of  the  Maryland  Agricul- 
tural College.  He  organized  the  Dairy  Division 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  1895,  and  remained  its  chief  to  his  death. 

AI.WAB,  al'war.  A  feudatory  State  of  Raj- 
putana  (q.v.),  British  India  (Map:  India,  C  3). 

AliWAB.  Capital  of  the  native  Rajputana 
State  of  the  same  name,  India,  on  the  North- 
western Railway,  60  miles  northeast  of  Jaipur. 
It  is  the  residence  of  the  Maharaja  and  of  a  Brit- 
ish political  agent.  The  town,  dominated  by  an 
imposing  fort,  built  on  a  rock  1200  feet  high, 
is  picturesquely  situated  on  undulating  ground. 
Its  chief  building  is  the  Royal  Palace.  Other 
noteworthy  features  afe  temples  and  tombs,  and 
churches  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Presbyte- 
rian missions.  It  has  a  fine  water  supply  from 
the  artificial  Siliser  Lake,  nine  miles  southwest 
of  the  city.    Pop.,  1891,  52,398;  1901,  56,740. 

AIi'WATO.    See  Andrews,  Stephen  Peabl. 

ALYATTES,  al'I-ftt'tez  (Gk.  •A\virTrp).  A 
king  of  Lydia,  who  ascended  the  throne  about 
618  B.C.  He  took  Smyrna,  drove  the  Cimmerians 
from  Asia,  and  attacked  Clazomenw,  but  was  re- 
pulsed. A  six  years'  war  was  waged  between  him 
and  Cyaxares,  King  of  Media.  He  died  about 
562  B.C.,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  the  his- 
toric Croesus.  His  tomb,  not  far  from  Lake 
Gygsea,  was  one  of  the  wonders  of  antiquity. 

ALTS'STTM  (Gk.  AXvaaof,  alysson,  a  plant 
used  to  check  hiccough,  from  d,  a,  neg.  +  Xuffir, 
lyzein,  to  hiccough).  A  genus  of  low-growing 
mostly  perennial  plants  of  the  natural  order 
Cruciferse.  There  are  many  species  and  cultivated 
varieties,  mostly  of  European  origin.  The  flowers 
are  small,  white  or  yellow,  and  borne  in  racemes. 
The  sweet  alyssum  {Alyssum  marttimum) ,  grown 
in  low  borders,  window  gardens,  and  baskets,  and 
fenced  in  greenhouses,  is  an  annual. 

ALZET,  al'tst.  An  old  city  in  Rhenish  Hesse, 
on  the  Selz.  18  miles  southwest  of  Mainz  (Map: 
Prussia,  C  4).  Its  chief  industries  are  the  man- 
ufacture of  shoes,  leather  ware,  and  furniture. 
Population  in  1890.  about  6000;  in  1900,  6900. 
It  was  known  in  the  fourth  century,  and  was 
built  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  Roman  settlement. 
Volker  the  Fiddler,  a  hero  of  the  Jfihelungenlied, 
is  supposed  to  have  come  from  Alzey. 

ALZOa,  ai'tsfto,  JoHANN  Baptist  (1808-78). 
A  Roman  Catholic  theologian.  He  was  bora  at 
Ohlau.  Silesia.  .Tune  29.  1808.  and  was  professor 
of  church  historv  in  the  University  of  Freiburg 
from   1853  till  his  death  there,  March  1,  1878. 
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He  wrote  a  Manvol  of  Universal  Church  Eitiory, 
which  is  known  in  many  languages  (original, 
Mainz,  1840;  tenth  edition  by  F.  X.  Kraus,  1882, 
2  volumes ;  English  translation,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
1874-76,  3  Tolumes) ;  also  Grundrxas  der  Patrolo- 
gie  Oder  der  Sltem  okristlichen  Litterargeschichte 
{ Freiburg,  1866 ;  fourth  edition,  1888) .  He  was, 
in  1869,  a  member  of  the  commission  on  dogma 
which  prepared  the  work  for  the  Vatican  Coun- 
cil, and  was  the  only  member  of  the  commission 
who  opposed  the  promulgation  of  the  dogma  of 
Papal  infallibility.  He  concurred  in  it,  however, 
after  its  adoptimi. 

AH'ABAS,  or  AM1DAS,  Philip  (1660- 
1618).  An  English  navigator.  He  was  bom  in 
Hull,  England.  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  selected  him 
as  captain  of  one  of  the  two  ships  sent  out  in 
1584  to  find  a  suitable  place  on  the  coast  of 
North  America  for  planting  a  colony.  He  and 
Barlow,  captain  of  the  other  vessel,  coasted 
northeasterly  from  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Fear 
and  reached  Ocracoke  Inlet  (July  13).  They 
landed  on  the  narrow  island  separating  Pamlico 
Sound  from  the  Atlantic,  and  afterward  visited 
the  Indians  on  Koanoke  Island.  They  returned 
to  England  and  gave  a  glowing  account  of  the 
country.  Barlow  writing  the  report.  Several 
years  afterward  Amadas  conducted  an  expedition 
to  Newfoundland.  Consult  Hakluyt,  Principall 
Voiages,  new  edition.  Volume  HI.  (London, 
1809-12). 

AMADEO,  a'mii-da'A,  Giovanni  Antonio 
(c.  1447-1552).  An  Italian  sculptor  and  archi- 
tect. He  was  born  at  Pavia,  where  he  executed 
a  portion  of  the  facade  decorations  of  the  Car- 
thusian monastery.  His  most  important  work  is 
generally  considered  to  be  the  Colleoni  Chapel, 
Bergamo,  with  its  bas-reliefs  and  statuary.  From 
1490  to  1510  he  conducted  the  work  upon  the 
Milan  Cathedral.  He  sought  to  combine  the  re- 
spective styles  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  early 
Renaissance,  and  ranks  as  the  most  important  of 
Lombard  sculptors. 

AM'ASETTS.  A  name  borne  by  several  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Savoy  (q.v.),  including  one 
king  of  Spain.    See  Auadeds  I. 

AMASEXTS  I.,  Febdinand  Mabia  (1845-90). 
Duke  of  Aosta  and  King  of  Spain.  He  was 
the  second  son  of  Victor  Emmanuel  of  Italy,  and 
was  rear-admiral  in  the  Italian  navy  and  lieu- 
tenant-general in  the  army.  He  married  Princess 
Maria  del  Pozzo  della  Cisterna,  daughter  of  the 
Countess  de  Merode,  May  30,  1867.  On  Novem- 
ber 16,  1870,  the  Cortes  of  Spain  elected  him 
king,  and  on  December  4  Amadeus  accepted  the 
crown,  with  the  sanction  of  his  father  and  the 
approval  of  the  great  Powers.  He  reached  Mad- 
rid January  2,  1871,  four  days  after  the  assassi- 
nation of  General  Prim.  He  himself  was  at- 
tacked by  assassins  in  July,  1872.  In  the  same 
year  a  great  Carlist  rising  took  place.  On  Feb- 
ruary 11,  1873,  he  abdicated  for  himself  and 
his  heirs,  and  returned  to  Italy,  the  Spanish 
Cortes  proclaiming  the  Republic,  and  making 
Figueras  provisional  President.  Consult  White- 
house,  The  Sacrifice  of  a  Throne  (New  York, 
1897). 

AlEADEtJS  vm.    See  under  Felix. 

AK'ADIS  OF  OAXTL.  A  legendary  hero  of 
the  most  famous  of  mediieval  romances,  which 
nven  the  barber  of  Don  Quixote  had  not  the 
heart  to  consign  to  the  flames.     It  was  the  cen- 


tre and  parent  of  a  cycle  of  similar  tales  of 
chivalry  which  have  their  representatives  in 
every  literary  language  of  medieeval  Europe,  and 
even  in  Hebrew.  In  what  language  it  was  first 
written  is  uncertain.  Portugal,  Spain,  France, 
and  England  claimed  its  nativity,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  Portugal,  all  with  some  show  of 
justice.  Amadis  owes  its  inspiration  to  the 
Arthurian  cycle,  and  so  to  Britain.  It  appears 
to  have  been  developed  in  northern  France,  the 
home  of  the  mediseval  epic,  to  have  migrated 
thence  to  Provence,  and  to  have  been  carried 
by  the  troubadours,  either  as  a  complete  story 
or  as  a  tradition,  to  Spain,  where  we  find  the 
epic  mentioned  by  poets  in  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century  in  a  way  to  indicate  that 
it  was  already  widely  popular  there,  though 
no  contemporaneous  trace  of  it  has  been  found 
in  Italy.  (Consult  Braunfels,  Kritiacher  Ver- 
auch  iiher  den  Roman  Amadis  von  Oaula,  Leipzig, 
1876.)  The  earliest  surviving  Amadis  legend 
is  by  the  Spaniard  Garcia  Ordoflez  de  Montalvo, 
and  appears  to  have  been  finished  about  1470. 
He  allowed  himself  considerable  liberties  with 
the  tradition,  especially  toward  the  close,  and 
his  anonymous  successors  extended  the  romance 
to  twelve  books  and  more  than  three  times  the 
length  he  had  given  it.  It  was  first  printed  in 
1519,  and  so  fully  embodies  the  taste  of  the 
generation  that  had  given  it  birth  that  it  almost 
immediately  became  part  and  parcel  of  the  lit- 
erary consciousness  of  Europe,  each  nation  recog- 
nizing and  reclaiming  its  share  in  it,  although 
they  claimed  no  part  of  the  continuation  by  Mon- 
talvo, in  which  he  described,  out  of  his  own 
invention,  the  deeds  of  the  son  of  Amadis, 
Esplandian.  Amadis  was  rendered  into  Italian 
in  1546,  and  into  German  before  the  end  of  the 
century.  It  attracted  the  attention  of  Francis 
I.  during  his  captivity  at  Madrid,  and  at  his 
command  was  translated  by  Nicolas  de  Herberay, 
who  rendered  two-thirds  of  the  Spanish  epic 
into  polished  French,  finishing  his  work  in  1648. 
Ten  translations  followed  this,  with  supple- 
mentary adventures  and  imitations,  till  the 
whole  swelled  at  last  to  twenty-five  books,  de- 
tailing the  adventures  of  an  entire  family.  In 
its  simpler  form  it  tells  how  its  hero,  Amadis, 
the  illegitimate  son  of  Perion,  King  of  Gaul, 
and  Elisena,  a  princess  of  Brittany,  was  placed 
by  his  mother  in  a  river  in  a  box,  was  rescued 
at  sea  by  a  Scottish  knight,  and  educated  at 
the  Scottish  court,  was  enamored  of  Oriana, 
daughter  of  King  Lisuarte  of  England,  married 
her,  returned  to  Gaul,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his 
life,  there  and  elsewhere,  in  manifold  adventures. 
Both  the  French  and  the  Spanish  Amadis  were 
criticised  in  their  own  day  for  defective  struc- 
ture, hyperbolic  phantasy,  immorality,  and  irre- 
ligion.  Their  popularity  lasted  until  they  them- 
selves had  raised  up  worthier  imitators  of  their 
example.    The  first  of  these  was  dlJrfe's  Attrfe. 

An  English  version  of  Amadis,  much  shortened 
to  its  advantage,  was  made  by  Southey  (London, 
1803).  For  the  origin  of  the  story,  consult: 
Grllsse,  Litteraturgeschichte  (Dresden,  1844-50)  ; 
and  KSrting,  Oeschichte  dea  framosischen  Ro- 
mans tm  XTTI.  Jahrhundert  (Leipzig,  1885)  : 
for  further  bibliography,  Braga,  Orundriss  der 
romanischen  Philologie  (Strassburg,  1893). 

AUADIS  OF  OBEECE.  A  supplement  to 
Amadis  of  Oaul,  a  Spanish  work  by  Feliciano  da 
Silva.  It  is  noteworthy  as  being  perhaps  the 
source  of   Florizel    in   Shakespeare's   "Winter's 
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Tale,"  And  of  the  "Masque  of  Cupid,"  in  Spen- 
ser's Faerie  Queene. 

AMADOB,  a'mft-DOr',  Manuel  (1833—). 
First  president  of  the  Republic  of  Panama.  He 
was  formerly  connected  with  the  French  diplo- 
matic service  in  Panama,  and  had  some  military 
training.  He  was  elected  president  of  Panama 
February  17,  1904,  and  three  days  afterward  was 
inaugurated  to  hold  office  for  four  years. 

AJCADOS  D£  LOS  BJOS,  ll'ni&DdT'  dk  Ms 
re'6s,  Jos*  (1818-78).  A  Spanish  critie  and 
historian,  born  at  Bacna.  He  first  became 
known  as  editor  (with  Madrazso)  of  the  col- 
lection entitled  U<mumentoa  arqmtecidnicos  de 
£«fKtna.  His  most  noted  work  is  the  HUtoria 
de  la  literatura  etpoAola  (1861-66),  of  which 
be  cumpleted  but  seven  volumes.  Despite  many 
defects  resulting  from  its  scope  and  complexity, 
this  work  remains  standard  in  the  subject  of 
which  it  treats.  His  other  publieaticms  include 
worlcB  on  the  art  monuments  of  Toledo  and  Se- 
Tille,  a  history  of  Latin-Byzantine  art  in  Spain, 
and  the  exhaustive  Hiatorim  social,  poUtica  y 
religioaa  de  loa  judios  4e  Eapana  y  Portugal 
(Madrid,  1875-76). 

ASLADOTT,  am'&-d5?>'  (Fr..  tinder,  from  attKi- 
douer,  to  bait,  allure,  coax,  alluding  to  its  use 
as   tinder  during  the  Middle  Ages).     A   name 

fiven  to  some  fungi  of  the  genus  Polyporus. 
hey  grow  upon  old  trees,  especially  oak  and 
nsh,  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  The  pileus  is  completely  blended  with 
the  hymenium,  which  is  pierced  with  thin-sided, 
rather  angular,  tubular,  vertical  passages — the 
uhole  fungus  thus  appearing  as  a  leathery  or 
fleshy  mass,  the  under  side  of  which  is  pierced 
by  deep  pores.  Polyporus  igniarius  is  called 
Hard  amadou,  or  Touchwood.  Polyporus  fomen- 
tnrius  is  called  Soft  Amadou,  or  German  Tinder. 
They  are  used  as  styptics  for  stanching  slight 
wounds ;  and  when  steel  and  flint  were  in  general 
use  for  striking  fire,  were  much  employed  as 
tinder.  The  soft  amadou  is  used  for  making  small 
surgical  pads,  for  which  its  elasticity  peculiarly 
fits  it.  The  remarkably  light  wood  of  Hernandia 
Guianensis,  a  shrub  of  the  natural  order  Thyme- 
laeaceip,  is  readily  kindled  by  flint  and  steel,  and 
is  used  as  amadou  in  Guiana. 

AJCAOEB,  ii-ma'g$r.  An  island  in  the  district 
of  Copenhagen,  Denmark;  it  is  in  the  Sound, 
and  separated  from  Zealand  by  the  Kalvebod 
Strand  (Map:  Denmark,  F  3).  Amager  has 
an  area  of  23  square  miles.  Christianshavn,  at 
the  northern  end  of  the  island,  forms  part  of  the 
city  of  Copenhafien.  The  chief  trade  is  market 
gardening  for  Copenhagen.  The  shipping  of  the 
island  is  of  some  importance.  The  inhabitants 
are  chiefly  descendants  of  Dutch  emigrants  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  who  still  preserve  their  old 
dress  and  customs.    Pop.,  1900,  25,000. 

AICAI'UON,  or  AMOY'UOII'  ( Probably  Gk. 
a,  a  priv.  +  Heb.  maimin,  believer).  A  demon 
named  in  the  theory  of  the  Middle  Ages  as  king 
of  the  eastern  part  of  hell.  Asmodeus  (q.v.), 
the  demon  of  desire,  was  his  lieutenant.  See 
allusions  in  Shakespeare's  Merry  Wives  of  Wind- 
sor, II.,  2,  and  Benry  IV.,  first  part,  II.,  4. 

AKAI/ABIC  (502-531).  The  last  Visigoth- 
ic  King  of  Spain   (520-531).    He  married  Clo- 
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tilda,  daughter  of  Clorte,  King  of  the  Franks, 
in  527,  and  treated  her  so  badly  because  she 
would  not  enibrace  Arianism  that  her  brother 
Ckildebert  BMrcbed  against  him  and  defeated 
him.  According  to  Gregory  of  Tonre,  Amalaric 
was  killed  in  t&e  battle;  aoeording  to  othCTS,  he 
was  killed  at  Barcelona. 

AH'ALASTnrTHA  (r-636).  Queen  of  the 
Ostrogoths,  daughter  of  Theodoric  the  Great. 
On  the  death  of  Theodoric,  her  son  Athalaric 
succeeded  under  the  regency  of  Amalasuntha. 
She  was  well  educated,  and  yreferred  the  Roman 
civilization.  The  Goths,  who  were  opposed  to 
this,  incited  her  son  to  rebellion  in  533.  Amala- 
suntha  subdued  the  rri>elIion,  and  Athalarie  died 
the  following  year,  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  She 
then  associated  Theodahad  with  her  in  the  king- 
dom, but  did  not  marry  him.  In  535  Theodahad 
murdered  Amalasontha,  mider  the  pretext  that 
she  was  planning  to  betray  the  Goths  to  Justin- 
ian. Her  actions  had  made  it  probable  that 
she  was  thinking  of  retiring  to  Constantinople. 
Belisarius  avenged  her  death  by  killing  Theoda- 
had in  536.  Consult  Hodgkin,  Italy  and  Her 
Invaders,  Volumes  III.  and  IV.,  second  edition 
(Oxford,  189«).    See  Goths. 

AlCAI/ECITE.  An  Algonkian  tribe,  closely 
related  to  the  Abnaki,  and  scattered  ovct  west- 
em  New  Brunswick,  dtiefly  along  the  St.  John 
River,  to  the  number  of  about  850.  The  name,  fre- 
quently written  Malisit,  has  been  variously  ren- 
dered "disfigured  foot"  and  "broken  talkers." 
Together  with  the  more  eastern  bands  of  the 
Abnaki,  they  were  sometimes  known  as  Etchemin. 
In  the  colonial  wars  they  took  the  French  side. 

AK'ALXXITEa,  One  of  the  fiercest  and 
most  warlike  of  the  old  nomadic  Arabian  tribes. 
They  dwelt  in  the  land  south  of  Judea  (Num- 
bers xiii  :29),  between  Idumea  and  Egypt, 
though  it  would  also  appear  that  a  branch  ex- 
tended at  one  time  into  central  Palestine.  Their 
country  is  first  mentioned  in  Grenesis  xiv  as  the 
scene  of  the  wars  of  Chedorlaomer  of  Elam.  From 
the  very  first  they  manifested  great  hostility  to 
the  Israelites,  attacking  them  at  Rephidim  during 
the  journey  toward  Sinai.  They  were  defeated  in 
this  encounter  (Exodus  xvii:8-16),  and  their 
complete  extermination  was  prophesied  (t6.. 
Numbers  xxir  :  20;  Deuteronomy  xxv  :  17-19). 
When  Israel  was  attempting  to  enter  Palestine, 
the  Amalekites  led  the  opposing  Canaanitish 
forces  ( Numbers  .xiv  :  43-45) .  In  the  days  of 
Saul  they  were  almost  annihilated  (I.  Samuel 
XT  :  2)  ;  and  later  David  overcame  a  band  of 
marauding  Amalekites  with  great  slaughter,  pur- 
suing them  until  "there  escaped  not  a  man  of 
them  save  400  young  men  who  had  eamels  and 
fled"  (I.  Samuel  xxx  :  1-20).  The  last  Amale- 
kites were  finally  extirpated  in  the  days  of 
Hezekiah  by  the  Simeonites  (I.  Chronicles  vr  : 
43).  The  inveterate  hostility  between  Amalek 
and  Israel  is  reflected  in  so  late  a  production  as 
the  Book  of  Esther,  where  the  designation  of 
Haman.  the  arch-enemy  of  the  Jews,  as  "the 
Agagite"  (Esther  iii  :  1),  is  introduced  in  order 
to  emphasize  his  descent  from  Agag,  the  King 
of  Amalek  (Numbers  xxir  :  7). 

AJIALFI,  k-miVli.  A  seaport  town  in  Cam- 
pania, southern  Italy,  situated  on  the  Golf  of 
Salerno,  about  22  miles  southeast  of  Naples.  It 
is  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  mountain  rising 
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from  the  coast  and  covered  with  splendid  trees 
and  gardens.  The  houses  tower  one  above  an- 
other, and  are  connected  by  stairways  and 
bridges.  The  most  interesting  building  of  the 
place  is  the  old  cathedral,  with  its  bronze  doors 
cast  in  Constantinople  in  the  eleventh  century, 
and  its  columns  from  Pestum.  An  old  Capu- 
chin monastery,  dating  from  the  beginning  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  is  finely  situated 
west  of  Amalfi  in  the  hollow  of  a  rock  rising 
about  230  feet  from  the  sea.  The  town  produces 
paper,  soap,  and  macaroni.  It  is  connected  by 
steamer  with  Naples  and  Messina.  Pop.,  1901, 
7300.  According  to  local  tradition,  Amalfi  was 
founded  by  Constantine  the  Great.  From  the 
ninth  to  the  eleventh  century  it  was  an  independ- 
ent State,  and  was  ruled  by  doges.  It  had  a  large 
population,  and  enjoyed  a  considerable  trade  with 
the  Orient.  Amalfi  carried  on  a  long  struggle 
with  the  Pisans  and  the  neighboring  princes  of 
Salerno.  One  of  the  oldest  maritime  codes,  the 
Tabula  Amalphitana,  was  compiled  in  Amalfi, 
and  the  town  is  otherwise  famous  as  being  the 
birthplace  of  Flavio  Gioja  and  of  Masaniello. 

AlffAT/QAM  (Lat.  Gk.  fti^ay/ia,  malagma, 
an  emollient,  plaster,  from  /laXoKAt,  tnalakos, 
soft).  An  alloy  of  mercury  with  one  or  more 
other  metals.  An  amalgam  of  silver  crystal- 
lizing in  the  isometric  system  has  been  found 
native;  a  gold  amalgam,  too,  has  been  reported 
from  several  localities,  including  California. 
Artificially,  amalgams  are  made  ( 1 )  by  bringing 
metallic  mercury  into  contact  with  another 
metal,  as  antimony,  arsenic,  bismuth,  etc.;  (2) 
by  bringing  mercury  into  contact  with  a  satu- 
rated solution  of  a  salt  of  the  other  metal,  when 
part  of  the  mercury  goes  into  solution  and  the 
remainder  combines  with  the  liberated  metal, 
which  is  the  case  with  calcium,  iron,  and  certain 
other  metals;  (3)  by  placing  the  metal  to  be 
amalgamated  in  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  mercury, 
which  is  the  usual  method  for  aQialgamating 
copper  and  aluminum;  finally  (4)  by  placing 
the  metal  to  be  amalgamated  in  contact  with 
mercury  and  dilute  acids. 

Amalgams  may  be  either  solid  or  liquid. 
Those  which  are  liquid  are  regarded  as  solutions 
in  which  there  is  an  excess  of  mercury.  The 
more  important  amalgams  are  as  follows:  Cop- 
per amalgam,  which  is  made  by  triturating 
finely  divided  metallic  copper  with  mercurous 
sulphate  under  hot  water.  This  amalgam  has 
the  property  of  softening  when  kneaded,  and  be- 
coming quite  hard  after  standing  some  hours, 
which  has  led  to  its  use  for  filling  teeth.  Gold 
amalgam  is  formed  by  heating  mercury  with 
powdered  gold  or  gold  foil.  The  readiness  with 
which  mercury  combines  with  gold  has  been 
made  the  basis  of  an  important  process  for  the 
extraction  of  the  latter  from  ores.  After 
the  ore  or  the  gold  quartz  has  been  stamped 
to  fine  powder,  the  powder  is  brought  in  eon- 
tact  with  mercury.  The  gold  readily  unites 
with  the  mercury,  forming  an  amalgam,  which 
is  then  placed  in  a  retort,  from  which  the 
mercury  is  expelled  by  heating,  and  may 
be  collected  for  further  use,  while  the  gold 
remains  in  the  retort.  Silver  amalgam  is 
formed  by  the  union  of  mercury  with  finely 
divided  silver,  and  this  fact  is  taken  advantage 
of  for  the  extraction  of  silver  from  its  ores  by 
a  process  analogous  to  that  described  in  connec- 
tion with  gold  amalgam.  An  amalgam  consist- 
ing of  8  parts  of  mercury  to  1  part  of  silver 
Vot.  L— la. 


is  used  for  silvering  metals.  Mercury  readily 
combines  with  sodium  when  the  two  elements 
are  brought  in  contact  with  each  other,  yield- 
ing an  amalgam  which  is  largely  used  by  chem- 
ists as  a  reducing  agent.  Tin  amalgam  is 
formed  when  mercury  is  brought  in  contact 
with  tin  in  the  proportions  of  3  parts  of  the 
former  to  I  part  of  the  latter.  This  amalgam 
is  the  one  commonly  used  for  silvering  mirrors. 
Zinc  amalgam  results  when  zinc  filings  are 
mixed  with  mercury  at  a  heat  somewhat  below 
the  boiling  point  of  the  latter.  It  is  used  for 
coating  the  rubbers  of  electric  machines.  Amal- 
gams of  bismuth,  cadmium,  magnesium,  potas- 
sium, and  other  metals  are  known,  but  have  no 
important  commercial  uses.  Consult  Dudley,  "An 
Index  to  the  Literature  of  Amalgams,"  in  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science   (Salem,  1889). 

AUAL'GAKATIOM'.  See  Galvanic  Bat- 
tery. 

AMATiTA,  ft-mai«-4,  Anna  (1739-1807).  The 
wife  of  Duke  Ernest  Augustus  of  Saxe-Weimar- 
Eisenach.  She  was  bom  at  WolfenbOttel.  On  the 
death  of  her  husband,  in  1768,  she  was  appointed 
Regent  for  her  infant  son,  Karl  August,  whom, 
aided  by  his  tutor,  Wieland,  she  trained  in  the 
love  of  literature  and  art,  also  doing  much  to 
foster  education  and  material  prosperity  through- 
out his  domains.  Soon  after  assuming  the  gov- 
ernment, the  Duke,  with  his  mother's  active  co- 
operation, gathered  at  Weimar  a  galaxy  of  lit- 
erary talent  probably  never  equaled.  Goethe, 
Herder,  and  Schiller  were  its  brightest  stars, 
but  they  shone  in  goodly  company.  Weimar  con- 
tinued during  and  beyond  her  life  what  she,  more 
than  any  other,  had  made  it,  the  literary  centre 
of  Germany.  She  died  at  Weimar,  April  10, 
1807.,  Consult  Gerard,  A  Orand  Duchess,  The 
Life  of  Anna  Amalia,  and  the  Classical  Circle 
.of  Weimar  (New  York,  1902). 

AMAXIE,  k'va&'W,  Mabib,  or  Mabib  Au£lik 
(1782-1866).  The  wife  of  Louis  Philippe,  King 
of  the  French.  She  was  the  daughter  of  King 
Ferdinand  I.  (IV).  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  When 
she  married  Louis  Philippe  (then  Duke  of 
Orleans),  he  was  a  political  exile,  without  hope 
of  ever  rising  to  the  throne  of  France.  Amalie 
never  interfered  in  politics,  and  possessing  all 
the  domestic  virtues,  was  happy  with  her  hus- 
band. She  shared  his  fortunes  in  exile,  and  was 
received  in  England  with  the  respect  due  her. 

AMAUE,&-mil1«-e,  AUrie  Fbiedebikb  ( 1818- 
75).  Queen  of  Greece,  daughter  of  Grand  Duke 
Augustus  of  Oldenburg.  She  married  King  Otho 
of  Greece,  November  22,  1836,  and  was  much  be- 
loved for  firmness,  benevolence,  and  manv  other 
virtues.  After  her  husband's  deposition  in  1862 
she  accompanied  him  to  Bavaria,  residing  after 
his  death  at  Bamberg. 

ATWATiIE,  Marte  Fbiedebikb  Auottstb  (1794- 
1870).  A  German  duchess  and  dramatist,  eldest 
sister  of  King  John  of  Saxony.  In  part  under 
the  pseudonym  of  Amalie  Heiter,  she  published 
a  large  number  of  dramas,  some  of  which  hav« 
been  adapted  to  the  French  and  English  stage. 
She  also  wrote  operas  and  sacred  music.  There 
is  a  complete  edition  of  her  dramatic  works  by 
Waldmtlller   (6  volumes,  1873-74). 

AKAI/BIC  OI"  BtNE,  bftn  (M209).  Also 
called  Amaubt  of  Chabtkbs.  The  founder  of  a 
school  of  Pantheists  known  by  his  name.    H« 
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was  born  at  Bine,  near  Chartres.  He  lectured 
in  Paris  upon  philosophy  and  theology  about 
1200.  His  doctrines  were  condemned  by  the  Uni- 
versity. Pope  Innocent  III.  confirmed  the  con- 
demnation (1204)  and  ordered  Amalric  to  re- 
turn to  Paris  and  recant,  which  he  did,  and  so 
when  he  died,  which  was  in  the  same  year,  he 
was  buried  in  the  consecrated  ground  of  the 
monastery  of  St.  Martin  des  Champs,  Paris. 
But  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  sect  which 
be  had  founded  had  spread  throughout  France,  a 
synod  was  called  in  Paris  in  1209,  his  teaching 
formally  condemned,  several  of  his  followers 
burned  at  the  stake  as  heretics,  and  his  own 
body  was  also  dug  up,  burned,  and  the  ashes 
thrown  to  the  winds.  His  doctrines  were  for- 
mally condemned  by  the  fourth  Lateran  Council 
in  1215. 

A1E'AI<S,  or  AU'ALI.  The  royal  family  of 
the  Ostrogoths,  which  furnished  the  sovereigns 
for  about  two  centuries.  The  most  noted  were 
Theodoric  the  Great  (q.v.),  Amalasuntha,  and 
Witigis.  The  race  came  to  an  end  in  605,  when 
Gerraanus  Postumus  and  his  daughter  were  put 
to  death  by  Phocas.  Hodgkin,  in  Italy  and  Her 
Invaders,  Volume  III.  (Oxford,  1896),  gives  a 
genealogical  table  of  the  Amals. 

AH'AIiTHE'A  (Ok.  'A/tdMua,  Amaltheia). 
A  nymph,  the  nurse  of  the  infant  Zeus.  The 
name  was  transferred  to  the  goat  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  Cretan  legend,  suckled  the  god,  and 
was  rewarded  with  a  place  among  the  stars. 
The  "cornucopia,"'  or  horn  of  plenty,  was  said  to 
be  the  horn  of  the  goat  Amalthea,  which  had 
been  broken  upon  a  tree.  This  horn  is  really  an 
attribute  of  all  the  deities  who  were  believed  to 
control  the  fruits  of  the  earth.    See  JEais. 

AHA'MA,  SiXTlNiTS  (1593-1629).  A  Dutch 
Orientalist.  He  was  bom  at  Franeker,  Friesland, 
studied  Oriental  languages  at  the  University 
there,  and  subsequently  at  Exeter  College,  Ox- 
ford. He  succeeded  Drusius  as  professor  of 
Hebrew  at  Franeker.  In  1625  he  was  called  to 
Leyden,  but  the  Estates  of  Friesland  refused  to 
permit  him  to  go.  He  was  among  the  first  to 
advocate  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  original 
languages  of  the  Bible  as  indispensable  to  theolo- 
gians. His  works  include  Dissertatio  qua  Osten- 
ditur  Pracipuoa  Papismi  Errorea  em  Ignorantia 
Hebraismi  Ortum  Sumpnisse  (1618),  Censura 
VulgatcB  Teraionia  V.  lAbrorum  Moaia  (1620), 
and  a  Hebreeutcsch  Woordenboek  (1628). 

AlCANA,  fim'&-nA.  A  German  religious  com- 
munity established  at  Amana,  la.,  comprising  sev- 
eral villages  of  settlers  situated  a  few  miles  apart 
under  the  government  of  a  president  and  thirteen 
directors,  elected  annually  by  the  community. 
Family  life  is  preserved,  but  meals  are  provided 
for  a  number  of  families  together.  Woolen  mills, 
flour  mills,  saw  mills,  dye-shops,  and  agriculture 
are  the  chief  industries  operated  in  common  for 
the  benefit  of  all.  Life  is  simple,  and  all  nec- 
essaries are  furnished  freely  to  members  of  the 
community.  New  members  arc  elected  after  a 
probationary  period.  Daily  prayer-meetings  are 
held.  The  sect  was  founded  by  Eberhard  Gruber 
in  Wtlrttemberg.  Germany,  1714,  and  came  to 
America,  184.3,  scttlini;  first  in  western  New  York 
and  moving  to  .Aiinna.  18.'i5-fl4.  The  community 
in  l!tO,5  numbered  about  1800  persons,  and  owned 
26.000  acres  of  land,  their  total  property  being 
valued  at  $1,500,000.  See  CoMMUMBM  and  CoM- 
MU.MSTic  Societies. 


AUAJfDA.  In  Gibber's  comedy,  Lovei's  Latt 
Shift,  and  Vanbrugh's  The  Relapse  (from  which 
Sheridan  made  A  Trip  to  Scarborough),  the 
faithful  and  charming  wife  of  Loveless,  who  has 
basely  deserted  her,  but  is  finally  won  back  by  the 
sense  of  her  fidelity. 

AKAXDE  DE  TEKKE,  i'mftird'  de  tftr'.  The 
French  name  for  Cyperua  esculentus.  See  Chufa. 

AU'ANI^A  (Gk.  nom.  pi.  a/taHrat,  amani- 
tai,  a  sort  of  fungi).  A  poisonous  fungus  allied 
to  the  genus  Agaricus.  Amanita  muscarine 
which  is  pretty  common  in  woods,  especially  of 
fir  and  beech,  in  Great  Britain,  and  also  in  the 
United  States,  is  one  of  the  most  poisonous  fungi. 
It  is  sometimes  called  Fly  agaric,  being  u.sed  in 
Sweden  and  other  countries  to  kill  flies  and  bugs, 
for  which  purpose  it  is  steeped  in  milk.  The- 
pileus  or  cap  is  of  an  orange-red  color,  with  white 
warts,  the  gills  white,  and  the  stem  bulbous.  It 
grows  to  a  considerable  size.  Notwithstanding' 
its  very  poisonous  nature,  it  is  used  by  the  na- 
tives of  Kamtchatka  to  produce  intoxication. 
Amanita  phalloides,  commonly  called  Death  Cup, 
is  quite  similar  to  the  fly  agaric.  It  is  perfectly 
white,  with  white  spores,  and  a  ring  on  the 
stem.    For  illustration,  see  Fungi,  Poisonocs. 

AMAKTS  MAGNIPIQTIES,  ft'm&N'  mft'ny*'- 
f<k'  (Fr..  magnificent  lovers).  A  prose  comedy 
in  five  acts  by  llolifre,  written  by  order  of  Louis 
XIV.  in  1670.  The  two  lovers  are  princely  rivals,, 
who  give  various  entertainments  and  ballets  for 
which  the  slender  plot  is  made  the  occasion. 

AMAPALA,  A-ma'p&-U.  A  free  port  of  Hon- 
duras, situated  on  the  north  shore  of  the  island 
of  Ti^re,  in  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca  (Map:  Central 
America,  D  4).  The  harbor  is  very  good,  capa- 
ble of  containing  vessels  of  the  deepest  draught, 
and  the  town  has  a  healthful  climate,  so  that 
it  gets  a  good  part  of  the  trade  of  Honduras, 
San  Salvador,  and  Nicaragua.  The  chief  articles 
of  export  are  hides  and  coffee.  Gold,  silver,  and 
mineral  ores  were  formerly  exported  in  great 
quantities.  The  town  was  founded  in  1838,  and 
the  opening  of  the  port  took  place  in  1868.  Pop.^ 
about  3000. 

AMABA-KOSA,  bm'k-rk  kd'sfaA.    See  AicA- 

BASINHA. 

AM'ABANT.  A  giant  slain  by  the  legendary 
Guy  of  Warwick  (q.v.)  in  the  Holy  Land. 

AM'ABAlfTA'CEiE,  Amabanth  Family 
(For  derivation,  see  Amaranth).  A  natural  or- 
der of  dicotyledonous  plants,  embracing  about 
500  species.  They  are  widely  distributed,  but  are 
most  abundant  in  the  tropics.  In  floral  charac- 
ters they  greatly  resemble  the  Chenopodiaceie, 
differing  in  some  minor  particulars  and  in  habit 
of  growth.  The  general  inflorescence  is  race- 
mose, the  auxiliary  cymes  going  to  make  up  a 
compound  inflorescence.  In  general  habit  most 
of  the  species  are  rather  coarse  weeds,  although 
some  are  grown  as  ornamentals,  such  as  Cocks- 
comb, Prince's  feather.  Love-lies-bleeding,  etc. 
The  chief  genera  are  Amarantus,  Celosia,  Gom- 
phrena,  and  Iresine. 

AU'AKANTH  (Gk.  a/idpavroc,  amarantoa, 
from  i,  a.  neg.  -f-  ftapaivciv,  marainein,  to  die 
away,  wither),  Amarantua.  A  genus  of  plants 
of  tile  natural  order  Amarantaceie.  This  genus 
contains  nearly  100  known  species,  natives  of 
tropical  and  temperate  countries,  but  chiefly 
abounding  within  the  tropics.  They  are  herbs- 
or  shrubs,  with  simple  leaves,  and  flowers  in 
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heads  or  spikes.  Tlie  genus  Amarantus  has 
mostly  monoecious  flowers.  Some  of  the  species 
are  naturally  of  singular  form,  and  others  as- 
sume singular  but  monstrous  forms  through 
cultivation.  Love-lies-bleeding  {Amarantus  cou- 
daius).  Prince's  feather  [Amarantus  hypo- 
ehondriacus) ,  and  other  species  are  common 
annuals  in  our  flower  gardens.  The  spikes  of 
Amarantus  caudatus  are  sometimes  several  feet 
in  length.  The  dry  red  bracts  which  surround 
the  flower  retain  their  freshness  for  a  long  time 
after  being  gathered,  for  which  reason  the  plant 
has  been  employed  by  poets  as  an  emblem  of  im- 
mortality. The  Globe  amaranth  (Oomphrena 
globosa)  and  the  Cockscomb,  well  known  tender 
annuals,  belong  to  the  same  natural  order.  The 
Globe  amaranth  is  much  cultivated  in  Portugal 
and  other  Roman  Catholic  countries  for  adorn- 
ing churches  in  winter.  Its  flowers,  which  are  of 
a  shining  purple,  retain  their  beauty  and  fresh- 
ness for  several  years.  About  a  dozen  species  are 
native  and  introduced  in  the  United  States, 
■where  they  are  mostly  coarse  annual  weeds. 
Amarantus  blitum,  Amarantus  oleraceus  (Chu- 
san  han-tsi),  and  other  species  are  used  as  pot- 
herbs. Wholesome  mucilaginous  qualities  are 
generally  found  in  "the  leaves  throughout  the  or- 
der. Theseedsof  Amarantusfrumentaceus  (called 
Kiery)  and  of  Amarantus  anardana,  pr  Ama- 
rantus paniculatus,  are  gathered  for  food  in  In- 
dia. Medicinal  properties  are  ascribed  to  some 
species  of  the  order,  particularly  to  Gomphrena 
oflScinalis  and  Gomphrena  macrocephala,  which 
have  a  high  and  probably  exaggerated  reputation 
in  Brazil  as  cures  for  many  diseases.  Consult: 
L.  H.  Bailey,  Cyclopedia  of  American  Horticul- 
ture (New  York,  1900-02)  ;  and  G.  Nicholson, 
The  Illustrated  History  of  Oardening  (London, 
1888). 

AMABAPTTRA.,  fim'&-ra-p!S<;'rA,  or  UioiEntA- 
POOBA,  "City  of  the  Gods."  The  former  capital 
of  Burma,  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Irrawaddy,  and  on  the-  Rangoon  and  Mandalay 
Railway,  nine  miles  northeast  of  Ava,  in  lat. 
21°  57'  N.,  long.  96»  7'  E.  It  was  founded  in 
178.1;  in  1810  it  was  almost  totally  destroyed 
by  fire,  and  in  1839  an  earthquake  laid  it  in 
ruins.  In  1862-53  it  was  finally  deserted  and 
the  capital  of  the  country  removed  to  Mandalay. 
Nothing  remains  of  the  old  city  save  some  rows 
of  beautiful  trees  and  interesting  ruins  of  a 
palace  and  of  several  pagodas.  A  celebrated 
temple  in  the  suburbs  contains  a  famous  colossal 
bronze  image  of  Gautama  (Buddha).  The  pop- 
ulation in  1810  was  estimated  at  170,000;  it  has 
declined  to  less  than  5000. 

AH'ABASIK'HA,  or  AK'ABA-Sn^'HA. 
A  celebrated  Sanskrit  lexicographer  of  antiquity, 
whose  vocabularj',  Amara-koia,  or  "Amara's 
Treasury,"  formed  a  storehouse  of  words  in  early 
times,  and  a  mine  of  information  for  later  work- 
ers in  the  field.  This  glossator  is  commonly 
called  simply  Amara  in  the  native  commentaries; 
but  his  title  Simha  shows  that  he  belonged  to  the 
princely  class.  Little  is  known  of  his  life,  except 
that  he  was  a  Buddhist  in  religion,  and  it  is  as- 
sumed that  all  his  writings,  except  the  diction- 
ary, perished  through  the  persecutions  which  the 
Buddhists  at  one  time  suffered  at  the  hands 
of  the  orthodox  Brahmans.  There  is,  however, 
great  uncertainty  as  to  the  time  when  Amara 
lived.  His  date  has  been  generally  put  at 
about  500  A.D.    His  name  is  associated   with 


the  poet  Kalidasa  (q.v.),  and  the  others  of  the 
"nine  gems"  at  the  court  of  Vikramadi^a  in  an 
Augustan  Age  of  Sanskrit  literature.  The  sixth 
century  a.d.  is  the  date  most  commonly  assigned 
for  the  reign  of  this  monarch ;  but  the  Hindus 
place  him  some  centuries  earlier,  a  view  which 
there  is  rather  a  tendency  to  follow  than  to  re- 
ject. (See  Kaudasa.)  The  real  title  of  Amara's 
Sanskrit  vocabulary  is  not  Amara-koia,  but 
T^imali^ganuillsana,  "a,  book  of  words  and  gen- 
ders." It  is  also  called  Tri-ka^fda  or  Tri-kindi, 
i.e.  tripartite,  from  its  three  books  of  words  and 
homonyms  relating  to  the  world  and  man  and 
miscellaneous  matters.  The  second  of  these  is 
the  longest,  and  each  book  is  subdivided  into 
chapters,  called  vargas.  The  whole  work  com- 
prises about  1500  verses,  generally  consisting  of 
lines  of  sixteen  syllables,  and  the  words  are  ar- 
ranged, not  alphabetically,  but,  in  general,  as 
synonyms  according  to  subject  and  gender. 
"There  are  numerous  editions  of  the  Amara-koia, 
accompanied  also  by  the  old  native  commentaries. 
Mention  may  be  made  of  the  edition  with  intro- 
duction, English  notes,  and  index  by  Colebrooke 
(Serampore,  1808).  This  was  reprinted  in 
1829.  A  French  edition,  with  translation,  was 
published  by  Loiseleur-Deslongschamps  (2  vol- 
umes, Paris,  1839-45).  Valuable  are  the  editions 
by  Cbintdmani  SSstrl  Thatte,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  F.  Kielhom  (2d  edition,  Bombay, 
1882),  and  in  the  collection  of  Sanskrit  ancient 
lexicons,  or  Abhidhiinasamgraha  (Bombay,  1889). 
Consult  Zacharie,  "Die  indischen  WSrterbOcher 
(KoS'n),"  in  Bdhler's  Orundriss  der  indo-arischen 
Philologie  und  Altertumskunde  (Strassburg, 
1897). 

AKABI,  i-m&'re,  Michele  (1806-89).  An 
Italian  historian  and  Orientalist.  He  was 
bom  at  Palermo.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he 
entered  a  government  office,  and  soon  after- 
ward— ^his  father  being  condemned  to  thirty 
years'  imprisonment  for  a  political  crime — 
the  duty  of  supporting  his  mother  and  the 
other  members  of  the  family  devolved  upon 
him.  He  succeeded,  nevertheless,  in  acquiring  an 
education,  learned  French  and  English,  and  pub- 
lished a  translation  of  Marmion  in  1832.  In 
1837  he  removed  to  Naples.  In  1841  appeared 
his  masterpiece.  La  Ouerra  del  Vespro  Siciliano 
(The  War  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers),  in  which  the 
author  overthrows  the  prevalent  notion,  estab- 
lished by  Villani,  of  the  cause  of  the  famous  mas- 
sacre of  1282.  The  book  was  quickly  prohibited, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  widely  read.  It  was 
translated  into  German  by  Dr.  SchrOder,  of 
Hildesheim,  and  into  English  by  Lord  Ellesmere. 
Dreading  punishment  at  Naples,  Amari  fled  to 
France,  where  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  study 
of  Arabic  and  modern  Greek,  and  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  his  atoria  dei  Musutmatini  di  Sicilia 
(1864-68).  Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution 
of  1848,  he  returned  to  Itj»ly,  and  shortly  after 
his  arrival  was  elected  vice-president  of  the 
committee  of  war  in  Sicily.  He  was  next  sent 
on  a  diplomatic  mission  by  the  provisional 
government  to  France  and  England.  In  1849 
he  published  at  Paris  La  Sidle  et  les  Bour- 
tons,  to  show  up  the  pretensions  of  the  Neapoli- 
tan sovereign.  After  the  Sicilian  insurrection 
had  been  quelled,  Amari  took  up  his  residence  in 
Paris,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  literary  pur- 
suits till  1859,  when  he  returned  to  Italy,  fight- 
ing the  following  year  under  Garibaldi.  He  was 
made  senator  in  1861,  and  in  1862-64  was  minis- 
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ter  of  instruction.  He  resigned  his  professorship 
at  Florence  in  1878  and  removed  to  Rome,  where 
he  continued  his  historical  studies.  He  died 
July  16,  1889.  Other  writings  of  Amari  are 
upon  the  language  and  history  of  the  Arabs,  in 
the  Revue  Archiologique,  the  Journal  Asiatique, 
etc. 

AlCAB/NA  LEOyTEBS.  A  collection  of  more 
than  three  hundred  letters  and  dispatches,  in- 
scribed upon  clay  tablets,  which  were  found,  in 
the  winter  of  1887-88,  in  the  village  of  Tel- 
el-Amarna  (q.v.)  in  Middle  Egypt.  They  repre- 
sent the  Asiatic  correspondence  of  the  Egyptian 
court  about  1400  B.C.,  and  it  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  they  are  in  the  cuneiform  character, 
and,  with  three  exceptions,  in  the  Babylonian 
language,  which  would  thus  appear  to  have  been 
the  medium  of  diplomatic  communication 
throughout  Western  Asia.  One  of  the  letters  is 
in  the  language  of  Mitani,  in  northern  Mesopo- 
tamia, and  two  are  in  that  of  Argapi  or  Arzaya 
( probably  Cyprus ) .  Among  the  writers  are  the 
Egyptian  kings  Amenophis  III.  (q.v.),  and 
Amenophis  IV.  (q.v.),  and  the  kings  of  Mitani, 
of  Babylonia,  of  the  Hittites,  and  of  Alashia 
((Cyprus).  It  appears  from  these  letters  that 
the  Egyptian  kings  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty 
intermarried  with  the  royal  houses  of  both 
Mitani  and  Babylonia.  Amenophis  III.  married 
a  sister  of  Kadashman-Bel,  King  of  Babylonia, 
and  also  a  sister  of  Dushratta,  King  of  Mitani; 
while  Amenophis  IV.  married  a  niece  of  hia 
father's  Mitanian  wife.  Frequent  reference  is 
made  to  commercial  affairs,  implying  a  consider- 
able intercourse  between  Egypt  and  the  Asiatic 
states.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  the 
Amarna  letters  proceed  from  Egyptian  officials 
and  subject  allies  in  Syria,  at  that  time  a  de- 
pendency of  Egypt,  and  afford  a  valuable  insight 
into  the  state  of  Palestine  before  the  Hebrew  in- 
vasion. The  growing  weakness  of  Egypt  and  the 
extension  of  the  Hittite  dominion  in  the  north 
can  be  clearly  seen,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Egyptian  troops  gave  opportunity  for  conflicts 
between  the  princes  of  the  small  city-states  into 
which  the  land  was  broken  up.  To  add  to  the 
general  confusion,  the  country  was  threatened 
on  the  east  by  the  Khabiri — marauding  nom- 
ads from  the  Arabian  Desert,  whose  sphere 
of  activity  extended  from  southern  Palestine  as 
far  north  as  Sidon,  Beirut,  and  Gebal.  Some 
scholars  are  inclined  to  identify  the  Khabiri 
with  the  Hebrews;  but  this  theory  has  not  met 
with  general  approval.  The  letters  of  the  Pales- 
tinian princes,  which  are  full  of  mutual  recrim- 
inations, reveal  the  fact  that  there  were  two 
chief  parties;  one  loyal  to  Egypt,  the  other  pro- 
fessing loyalty,  but  in  reality  allied  with  the 
enemies  of  Egypt  and  everywhere  successful. 
Among  the  most  zealous  supporters  of  Egypt  was 
the  Prince  of  Jerusalem,  at  this  time  a  city  of  some 
importance.  Two  letters  are  written  in  a  curious 
dialect  which  has  been  taken  as  the  oldest  known 
specimen  of  Indo-Germanic.  Consult:  Winkler, 
in  Hrhraders  Keilinschriftliche  Bibliothek  (Ber- 
lin, 18fl0)  ;  English  translation  by  Metcalfe,  The 
Tell  El  Amarna  Letters  (Xew  York,  1898); 
Knudtzen,Z>ie  Ztcei  Arzawa-Briefe {Leipzig,  1902) . 

AM.'ARTL'JjJDA'OEJE  (The  Amabtlus 
Fauily)  .  An  order  of  monocotyledonous  plants 
with  about  75  genera  and  nearly  1000  species. 
The  plants  resemble  those  of  the  Liliaceie  in 
many  respects,  except  that  they  all    have    in- 


ferior ovaries.  The  species  are  mostly  tropi- 
cal and  subtropical,  and  are  generally  found 
in  dry  regions.  Many  are  bulbous,  leafing  and 
flowering  only  in  the  wet  season,  while  others 
have  thick  fleshy  leaves  covered  with  wax  or 
otherwise  protected  for  their  xerophytic  habit. 
The  inflorescence  is  usually  a  scape;  the  flowers 
have  an  inferior  three-celled  ovary,  six  stamens, 
and  six  petal-like  segments  to  the  perianth.  In 
some  species,  as  in  Narcissus,  a  sort  of  corona  is 
present  between  the  normal  perianth  and  the 
stamens.  The  fruit  is  a  capsule  or  berry.  The 
recent  classiflcation  by  Pax  is  into  Amaryllid- 
oide»,  of  which  the  chief  genera  are  Hseraianthus, 
Galanthus,  Amaryllis,  Crinum,  and  Narcissus; 
Agavoidese,  with  Agave  and  Fourcroya,  the  l«id- 
ing  genera;  Hypoxidoidete,  with  Alatrcemeria, 
Bomaria  and  Anigozanthus;  and  Campynemat- 
oidete,  represented  by  Campynema.  Some  of 
these  are  of  great  economic  value  (see  Aoave; 
Hemp,  Sisal),  while  many  others  are  extensively 
cultivated  as  ornamentals.  See  Narcissus; 
Amartixis;  Blood  Flower;  Alstbcemsbia; 
Galanthus,  etc. 

AH'ABTI/LIS  (from  the  famous  nymph 
Amaryllis).  A  genus  of  bulbous-rooted  plants 
of  the  natural  order  Amaryllidaces,  having  a 
simple  six-partite  perianth,  and  containing  a 
large  number  of  species,  natives  of  the  warmer 
regions  of  the  globe.  Many  of  them  have  flowers 
of  very  great  beauty.  Many  of  the  species  for- 
merly grouped  under  Amaryllis  have  been  sepa- 
rated into  different  genera,  of  which  Amaryllis, 
Nerine,  Hippeastrum  and  Brunisvigia  are  the 
best  known.  A  species  of  this  genus,  Amaryllis 
formosiesima,  was  brought  to  Europe  from  South 
America  in  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  has  since  been  in  common  cultivation  as  a 
garden  flower.  Its  scentless  flowers  are  of  a 
beautiful  red  color,  exhibiting  a  play  of  golden 
gleams  in  the  sunshine.  Amaryllis  belladonna, 
known  also  as  a  Belladonna  Lily,  has  a  scape 
1-3  feet  high,  bearing  an  umbel  of  rose-colored 
fragrant  flowers.  Amaryllis  amabilis,  Amaryllis 
josephinse,  and  Amaryllis  vittata  are  among  the 
most  admired  bulbous-rooted  plants.  Amaryllis 
sarniensis  is  one  of  the  most  hardy  species,  flow- 
ering freely  in  Guernsey,  with  a  little  protection 
during  winter,  and  although  commonly  called 
Guernsey  Lily,  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  native  of 
Japan.  By  artificial  impregnation,  a  great  num- 
ber of  hybrid  forms  have  ^n  produced  in  this 
genus.  Consult  J.  G.  Baker,  uandbook  of  the 
AmaryllicUe  (London,  1888). 

AUAIlYXIiIS.  A  shepherdess  in  the  Idyla 
of  Theocritus  and  in  VergiVa  Eclogues.  The  name 
is  sometimes  used  as  the  type  of  a  bucolic  sweet- 
heart, as  in  the  pastoral  of  The  Faithful  Shep- 
herdess, by  Fletcher,  and  Milton's  Lycidas. 

AU'ASA.     See  Joab. 

AliASIA,  A-in{l'86-&  (ancient  Gk.  'A/taatia, 
Amaseia).  A  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  sanjak  of  the  same  name,  in  the  vil- 
ayet of  Sivas,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Yeshil- 
Irmak,  200  miles  southwest  of  Trebirond  (Map: 
Turkey  in  Asia,  O  2).  It  stands  in  a  deep  and 
narrow  valley,  and  the  river  flows  through  a 
narrow  channel,  between  precipitous  rocky  banks. 
The  environs  are  very  fruitful  and  of  much 
natural  beauty.  Amasia  is  the  centre  of  the  silk 
industry  in  Asia  Minor,  and  exports  silk  to 
Aleppo,  Damascus,  and  even  Constantinople.  It 
contains  a  fine  bazaar  and  a  large  number  of 
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Mohammedan  schools  for  higher  education.  There 
are  to  be  found  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  built 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  acropolis,  and  a  number 
of  archaic  remains.  The  population  is  estimated 
at  30,000.  Amasia  was  the  birthplace  of  the 
geographer  Strabo,  and  was  once  the  capital  of 
the  kings  of  Fontus. 

AHA'SIS  (Gk.  'A/ufffii,  Egyptian  'Ah-mose, 
probably  "child  of  the  moon") ,  or  Aahmes.  The 
name  of  two  Egj'ptian  kings. 

Amasis  I.  The  first  Pharaoh  of  the  eighteenth 
dynasty.  He  reigned  for  at  least  twenty-two 
years,  from  about  1000  B.C.,  or  perhaps  a  little 
later.  He  finished  the  long  war  against  the 
Hyksos  or  Shepherd  Kings,  rulers  of  a  foreign 
race,  who  had  subjugated  part  of  Lower  Egypt. 
He  captured  their  stronghold,  Avaris,  in  the 
Delta,  expelled  them  from  Egypt,  and  began  the 
Egyptian  conquests  in  Asia  by  making  Palestine 
and  Phoenicia  tributary. 

AuABiB  II.  The  fifth  Pharaoh  of  the  twenty- 
sixth  dynasty,  well-known  through  the  anecdotes 
of  Herodotus.  Egyptian  sources  tend  to  confirm 
the  statements  of  the  Greeks  that  he  was  of 
humble  origin,  and  not  particularly  refined  as 
to  habits.  He  came  to  the  throne  through  an 
insurrection  of  the  native  troops  against  King 
Apries,  whom  he  dethroned  and  slew.  The  usurp- 
er reigned  from  about  570  to  526  B.C.,  and  was  a 
wise  and  prudent  ruler.  He  fought  against 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  later  cleverly  avoided  the 
confiict  with  the  rising  Persian  power.  (See 
History  of  Egypt,  under  title  Egypt.)  The  con- 
quest of  Cyprus  is  ascribed  to  him,  though  per- 
haps erroneously.  He  employed  Greek  mercenary 
troops,  and  assigned  to  the  Greeks  the  city  of 
Naucratis,  in  the  Delta,  which  soon  rose  to  great 
commercial  importance.  Greek  writers  speak  of 
Amasis  in  a  very  kindly  spirit,  and  endeavor  to 
prove  that  he  was  the  friend  of  various  Greek 
sages  and  statesmen.  (See  Polycbates.)  He  is 
said  to  have  married  a  Greek  woman  of  Gyrene; 
but  it  is  quite  impossible  that  she  could  have 
been  his  legitimate  wife. 

AMATETTB'  (Fr.,  from  Lat.  amator,  lover, 
from  amare,  to  love).  It  would  seem  at  first 
easy  to  define  the  word  "amateur"  In  sports ;  yet 
it  is  a  subject  that  has  for  half  a  century  taxed 
the  most  active  and  subtle  brains  of  two  con- 
tinents. One  would  say  ofiThand  that  the  ama- 
teur in  sport  is  one  who  engages  in  a  personal 
physical  contest  of  pluck,  nerve,  muscle,  and 
skill  for  the  love  of  it,  as  distinguished  from 
the  professional,  who  enters  for  profit;  but  that 
by  no  means  disposes  of  this  Intricate  subject. 
There  were  early  found  to  be  men  in  plenty  who 
entered  a  particular  contest  because  the^  loved 
the  sport,  and  who  derived  no  pecuniary  interest 
from  that  contest,  yet  who  it  was  unfair  to 
allow  to  enter  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  not  long 
after  the  renaissance  of  athletic  contests  in 
1850,  it  became  obvious  that  the  lines  would 
have  to  be  drawn  more  strictly,  or  those  would 
have  an  unfair  advantage  whose  daily  occupa- 
tions gave  them  a  continuous  training  in  the 
skill  needful  for  perfection.  Take,  for  example, 
a  boat-builder  of  the  old  school,  one  who  had 
been  apprenticed  to  it  in  his  youth,  and  had 
spent  all  his  early  manhood  in  the  handling  of 
boats  and  oars,  and  in  rowing  and  gradually 
acquiring  the  knowledge,  power,  and  endurance 
of  a  waterman.  To  such  a  man,  trained  and 
hardened   by  years,   rowing  became  a   second 


nature,  and  his  skill  in  it  automatic.  It  was 
plainly  luifair  to  allow  such  a  man,  however 
much  he  rowed  for  love  of  the  sport  and  without 
taking  money  for  his  prize,  to  enter  contests 
where  the  rest  of  the  participants  had  acquired 
their  knowledge  and  skill  only  for  the  pleasure 
of  the  game,  and  as  part  of  the  ordinary  routine 
of  school  and  college,  or  for  health  and  pleasure's 
sake.  So  it  came  to  pass  that  the  boat-builder 
and  waterman  were  early  excluded  from  the 
amateur  ranks.  The  same  principle  has  been 
working  itself  out  ever  since.  Step  by  step  the 
fences  against  professionalism  have  had  to  be 
raised,  until  now  the  rules  bar  them  out  of  all 
contests  under  the  control  of  the  Amateur  Row- 
ing Association  of  England.  No  person  can 
enter  as  an  amateur  "who  has  rowed  or  steered 
in  any  race  for  a  stake,  money,  or  entrance  fee; 
who  has  ever  knowingly  rowed  or  steered  with 
or  against  a  professional  for  any  prize;  who  has 
ever  taught,  pursued,  or  assisted  in  the  practice 
of  athletic  exercises  for  any  kind  of  profit;  who 
has  ever  been  employed  in  or  about  boats,  or  in 
any  manual  labor  for  money  or  wages;  who  is  or 
has  been  by  trade  or  employment  for  wages  a 
mechanic,  artisan,  laborer,  or  engaged  in  any 
menial  duty;  or  who  is  disqualified  as  an  ama- 
teur in  any  other  branch  of  sport."  The  most 
jealous  stickler  for  the  purity  of  amateur  oars- 
manship could  hardly  desire  the  line  to  be  more 
firmly  or  decisively  drawn;  yet  the  rules  govern- 
ing amateur  athletics  in  America  do  go  farther, 
for  inter  alia,  they  make  a  man  a  professional 
who  engages  in  an  athletic  contest  where  pro- 
fessionals participate,  even  though  no  prize  is  at 
stake.  The  following  are  the  rules  of  the  Ama- 
teur Athletic  Union,  which  claims  jurisdiction 
over  the  following  games:  1,  Basket  ball;  2, 
billiards;  3,  boxing;  4,  fencing;  6,  gymnastics; 
6,  hand  ball;  7,  hurdle  racing;  8,  jumping;  0, 
lacrosse;  10,  pole  vaulting;  11,  putting  the  shot 
and  throwing  the  discus,  hammer,  and  weights; 
12,  running;  13,  swimming;  14,  tugs  of  war;  15, 
walking;   16,  wrestling. 

Conditions  of  Competition.  "1.  No  person 
shall  be  eligible  to  compete  in  any  athletic  meet- 
ing, game  or  entertainment  given  or  sanctioned 
by  this  Union  who  has  (a)  received  or  com- 
peted for  compensation  or  reward,  in  any  form, 
for  the  display,  exercise,  or  example  of  his  skill 
in  or  knowledge  of  any  athletic  exercise,  or  for 
rendering  personal  service  of  any  kind  to  any 
athletic  organization,  or  for  becoming  or  con- 
tinuing a  member  of  any  athletic  organization; 
or  (b)  has  entered  any  competition  under  a 
name  other  than  his  own,  or  from  a  club  of 
which  he  was  not  at  that  time  a  member  in 
good  standing;  or  (c)  has  knowingly  entered 
any  competition  open  to  any  professional  or 
professionals,  or  has  knowingly  competed  with 
any  professional  for  any  prize  or  token;  or  (d) 
has  issued  or  allowed  to  be  issued  in  his  behalf 
any  challenge  to  compete  against  any  profession- 
al, or  for  money,  or  (e)  has  pawned,  bartered, 
or  sold  any  prize  won  in  athletic  competition, 
or  (f)  is  not  a  registered  athlete.  Nor  shall 
any  person  residing  within  the  territory  of  any 
active  member  of  this  Union  be  eligible  to  com- 
pete for  or  to  enter  any  competition  as  a  member 
of  any  club  in  the  territory  of  any  other  active 
member  of  this  Union,  unless  he  shall  have  been 
elected  to  membership  in  such  club  prior  to 
April  1,  1891;  provided,  however,  that  this  re- 
striction  as   to  residence   shall   not  apply  to 
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undergraduates  connected  with  any  allied  college 
athletic  organization. 

"2.  No  one  shall  be  eligible  to  compete  in  any 
athletic  meeting,  games,  or  entertainment  given 
or  sanctioned  by  this  Union,  unless  he  shall  be  a 
duly  registered  athlete,  a  member  of  the  organi- 
zation from  which  he  enters,  and  shall  not  have 
competed  from  any  club  in  this  Union  during  a 
period  of  three  months  next  preceding  such 
entry;  nor  shall  any  member  of  any  club  in  this 
Union,  or  any  club  in  any  district  in  this  Union, 
be  allowed  to  compete  in  case  he  has  within 
one  year  competed  as  a  member  of  any  other  club 
then  in  this  Union,  except  with  the  consent  of 
such  other  club,  which  consent  shall  be  filed  with 
the  Kegistration  Committee  of  his  district  prior 
to  such  competition,  unless  such  other  club  shall 
have  disbanded  or  practically  ceased  to  exist; 
provided,  that  the  requirements  of  this  section 
shall  not  apply  to  any  athletic  meeting,  games, 
or  entertainment,  the  entries  for  which  are  con- 
fined to  the  club  or  organization  giving  such 
meeting  or  entertainment. 

"No  athlete  who  has  been  released  from  a 
club  which  is  a  member  of  this  Union,  and  who 
competes  for  another  club  directly  thereafter, 
shall  be  allowed  to  compete  again  for  the  club  he 
was  released  from  for  one  year  from  the  date 
of  his  release,  except  that  the  club  has  disbanded 
or  ceased  to  exist. 

"No  person  shall  be  eligible  to  compete  for 
or  enter  any  competition  as  a  member  of  any 
club  in  the  territory  of  any  active  member  of 
this  Union,  unless  he  shall  have  resided  within 
the  territory  of  said  active  member  at  least  four 
months  previous  to  entering  for  competition; 
nor  shall  any  person  be  eligible  to  enter  or  com- 
pete in  any  district  championship  meeting  unless 
he  shall  have  been  a  bona  fide  resident  of  such 
district  for  at  least  six  months  prior  to  the  hold- 
ing of  such  championship  meeting ;  and  no  person 
shall  be  eligible  to  compete  in  a  championship 
meeting  of  more  than  one  district  in  one  year. 
The  restrictions  contained  in  this  section  shall 
not  affect  the  eligibility  of  an  undergraduate 
connected  with  any  allied  college  athletic  organi- 
zation who  shall  have  been  elected  to  membership 
in  any  club  of  this  Union  prior  to  November  20, 
1899,  to  represent  such  club  as  long  as  he 
remains  an  undergraduate;  nor  shall  these  re- 
strictions apply  to  an  undergraduate  competing 
for  any  college  belonging  to  an  allied  body. 

"3.  No  prizes  shall  be  given  by  any  individual, 
club,  committee,  or  association,  or  competed  for 
or  accepted  by  any  athlete,  except  suitably  in- 
scribed wreaths,  diplomas,  banners,  badges, 
medals,  time-pieces  and  mantel  ornaments,  or 
articles  of  jewelry,  silverware,  table  or  toilet 
service,  unless  authorized  by  the  Registration 
Committee." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  organization  does 
not  control  golf,  in  which  game  amateurs  may 
play  in  contests  against  professionals  even  for  a 
prize;  with  this  limitation,  however,  that  if,  in 
the  open  contest,  an  amateur  win  he  must  take 
the  prize  in  plate,  and  not  in  money.  The  golf 
rules  are  formulated  and  enforced  by  the  United 
States  Golf  Association. 

In  cricket  there  is  no  bar  whatever  to  playing 
against  or  with  professionals  openly  paid  for 
their  services  or  even  hired  season  after  season 
by  their  clubs;  but  cricket  has  been  in 
existence  so  long,  and  its  ethics  are  so  well 
understood,  that  no  harm  results;   the  profes- 


sional needs  no  laws  to  define  his  social  position 
or  the  part  he  takes  in  a  game  which  has 
escaped  the  eagerness  so  characteristic  of  the 
more  modern  games.  In  fact,  in  nearly  every 
sport  there  are  shades  and  differences  in  defini- 
tion and  practice.  Notably  is  this  so  in  bicycling, 
wherein  the  classification  has  been  altered  sev- 
eral times,  and  in  football,  where  the  rules  of 
college  games  extend  so  far  as  to  limit  the  con- 
testants to  those  who  have  been  resident  pupils 
for  such  and  such  a  time  and  are  in  such  and 
such  an  educational  grade.  Other  minute  dis- 
tinctions entitle  a  man  to  or  debar  him  from  the 
right  1>o  play,  and  readers  desiring  to  be  per- 
fectly sure  of  their  position  on  any  given  sport, 
in  any  given  year,  will  do  well  to  consult  the 
actual  rules  in  force  formulated  by  the  govern- 
ing body  of  the  sport. 

Professionalism  sometimes  tends  to  elevate  the 
standard  of  sports  so  far  as  records  are  con- 
cerned, and  it  is  not  in  itself  necessarily  bad. 
But,  although  some  of  the  truest  sportsmen  have 
been  professionals,  the  nature  of  sport  is  such 
that  its  best  uses,  recreation  and  emulation,  are 
in  danger  of  being  lost  sight  of  by  the  profes- 
sional whose  aim  is  to  make  money.  Baseball  in 
this  country  has  lost  none  of  "its  popularity 
through  professionalism,  its  control  now  being 
adequate.  Bicycle  racing,  however,  has  degener- 
ated into  a  mere  gate-money  exhibition.  In  Eng- 
land football  is  in  danger  from  the  same  cause, 
while  in  America  football  is  played  almost  exclu- 
sively by  the  colleges,  and  professionalism  is  prac- 
tically unknown.  Into  some  other  sports  the 
spirit  of  professionalism  has  never  entered;  not- 
ably is  this  so  in  lawn  tennis,  curling,  quoits, 
canoeing,  archery,  polo,  croquet,  and  its  successor 
roque.  These  and  a  few  other  games  have 
always  been  played  solely  by  enthusiastic  lovers 
of  them.  The  amateur  spirit  is  essentially  a 
moral  quality,  and  the  games  will  retrograde, 
or  otherwise,  just  in  proportion  as  the  moral 
code  of  the  contestants  is  interpreted.  Laws 
are  next  to  useless  where  men  are  determined  to 
evade  them.  Happily,  the  tendency  of  the  times 
is  distinctly  toward  a  higher  plane  of  interpre- 
tation, and  a  stricter  separation  of  the  amateur 
from  the  professional. 

AMATI,  ft-ma't«.  A  family  of  celebrated 
Italian  violin  makers,  who  lived  in  Cremona. 
Andrea,  the  eldest,  born  about  1520,  was  de- 
scended from  an  ancient  family  dating  back  to 
the  eleventh  century.  He  was  the  founder  of  the 
Cremona  school  of  violin  makers.  His  early  in- 
struments are  so  Brescian  in  character  that  he 
is  supposed  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  (Jasparo  da 
Sal6.  Few  of  his  violins  are  extant.  His  model 
was  small,  with  high  back  and  belly,  amber  var- 
nish, and  clear  though  weak  tone.  Nicolo,  his 
younger  brother,  made  basses  in  preference  to 
violins,  and  was  his  inferior.  Andrea's  sons, 
Antonio  and  Geronimo,  worked  together  much 
after  their  father's  style.  Geronimo  also  made 
instruments  alone,  of  larger  pattern,  and  changed 
the  shape  of  the  pointed  sound-hole.  Geronimo's 
son,  Nicolo  (1596-1684),  was  the  most  eminent 
of  the  family.  His  model  is  of  extreme  elegance. 
The  comers  are  sharply  pointed,  the  backs  and 
bellies  of  beautiful  grained  wood,  the  sound-holes 
graceful  and  bold,  the  scroll  of  exquisite  cut, 
and  the  varnish  transparent  and  of  a  deep,  rich 
hue.  As  a  rule,  he  worked  after  a  small  pattern, 
but  he  produced  some  large  violins,  which  are 
now    called    "grand    Amatis,"    and   are    highly 
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valued.  He  also  made  a  number  of  beautiful 
tenors  and  violoncellos.  His  label  reads:  Nico- 
laus  Amati  Cremoncna.  nieronimi  filiua  Antonii 
nepoa  fecit  anno  16 — .  Antonio  Stradivari  and 
Guarneri  were  his  pupils,  and  the  Jacobs  of  Am- 
sterdam and  Grancino  of  Milan  -were  among  his 
most  successful  imitators.  With  Geronimo,  his 
son,  the  family  of  Amati  ends.  He  followed  their 
trade,  but  made  indifferent  instruments.  For  a 
further  discussion  of  the  family  and  their  mu- 
sical inventions  see  under  VlouN. 

AM'ATITIi.AN'.  a  department,  town,  and 
lake  of  Guatemala,  Central  America.  The  town, 
the  capital  of  the  department,  situated  on  the 
shores  of  the  lake  12  miles  southwest  of  Guate- 
mala city,  is  also  known  as  St.  Juan  de  Amatit- 
Ifin.  It  was  founded  by  Jesuits,  who  formerly 
engaged  here  in  extensive  sugar-cane  cultivation. 
The  gathering  of  cochineal  now  constitutes  the 
chief  industry,  and  there  is  a  trade  in  salt,  raw 
silk,  and  fruit.  Salt  and  alum  wells  and  hot 
springs  exist  in  the  neighborhood.  The  lake  has 
a  length  of  nine  miles  and  an  extreme  breadth  of 
three.  The  population  of  the  town  in  1903  was 
12,000;   of  the  department,  35,387. 

AU'ATON'GALAin).    See  Tongaland. 

AM'ATJBO'SIS  (Gk.  ofiavpuait,  a  darkening, 
from  djiavpii,  amauros,  hardly  seen,  dim,  ob- 
scure). A  term  applied  to  absolute  blindness, 
with  no  discoverable  changes  in  the  eye.  It  is 
also  used  to  include  all  other  cases  of  total  blind- 
ness.   See  Amblyopia. 

AMATJBY,  a'mfl'rfe'.  The  title  of  two  kings 
of  Jerusalem.  Amaury  I.  was  born  in  1135,  and 
reigned  from  1162  to  1173.  He  was  the  brother 
of  Baldwin  III.  In  1168  he  invaded  Egypt,  but 
was  driven  out  by  Saladin,  who  carried  the  war 
into  Amaury's  country  in  1170.  Amaury  II., 
bom  1144,  was  King  of  Cyprus  (1194-1205),  and 
titular  King  of  Jerusalem  in  1198,  but  never 
made  good  his  claim  to  the  latter  kingdom.  He 
died  at  Acre  in  1205. 

AUATJBY  OP  CHABTBEa  See  Aualsic 
or  BfeNE. 

AHAXZCHI,  a'miiks-6^*,  or  Levkas.  The 
capital  of  the  Ionian  island  of  Santa  Maura,  or 
Iicucadia  (Map:  Greece,  B  3).  It  is  the  resi- 
dence of  a  Greek  metropolitan,  and  is  built  on 
the  edge  of  the  shallow  lagoons  that  separate 
the  northeast  part  of  the  island  from  the  main- 
land, which  narrows  down  less  than  a  mile  north 
to  3500  feet.  It  has  two  harbors.  Amaxichi 
derives  its  name  from  Gk.  ifta^at,  amaxai,  cars, 
^hich  the  Venetian  garrison  employed  in  bringing 
down  the  oil  and  wine  from  the  inland  districts 
to  the  point  nearest  the  fort  of  Santa  Maura, 
where,  subsequentiv,  houses  began  to  be  erected. 
Pop.,  1890,  5868. 

AM'AZI'AH  (Heb.,"whomYahweh  strength- 
ens"). Eighth  king  of  Judah.  He  succeeded 
Joash  (or  Jehoash),  and  his  reign  has  by  some 
been  fixed  approximately  at  797-779  B.c.  Amaziah 
undertook  two  wars,  against  Edom  and  against 
Israel,  respectively.  In  the  first  he  was  suc- 
cessful, despite  the  fact  that  he  had  dis- 
missed his  mercenaries  and  thus  weakened 
his  army  (II.  Chronicles  xxv  :  10).  Edom  was 
defeated  in  the'  Valley  of  Salt,  and  Selah 
(the  modern  Petra)  was  captured  (II.  Kings 
xiv  :  7).  Elated  by  his  success,  he  chal- 
lenged Joash,  King  of  Israel,  who  accepted  the 
challenge  only  when  compelled  to.    Amaziah  was 


defeated  (II.  Kings  xiv  :  12)  and  taken  prisoner 
to  his  own  capital.  Amaziah  survived  his  de- 
feat by  fifteen  years  (II.  Kings  xiv  :  7),  when  he 
was  killed  by  conspirators  at  Lachish  (II.  Kings 
xiv  :  10).  The  biblical  narrator  has  a  word  of 
praise  for  Amaziah,  because  in  punishing  lihe 
murderers  of  his  father,  Joash,  he  did  not  harm 
the  children  of  the  conspirators  (II.  Kings 
xiv  :  6). 

AlfAZOlI.  A  river  of  South  America,  for- 
merly called  the  Orellana,  after  a  Spanish  sol- 
dier of  that  name,  who  first  explored  it  (Map: 
South  America,  D  3) .  Tlie  name  Amazon  is  said 
to  be  derived  from  an  Indian  word  meaning 
"boat-destroyer,"  from  the  dangerous  action  of 
the  tidal  waves  at  the  river's  mouth.  The  native 
name  of  the  river  from  the  mouth  of  the  Negro 
to  the  junction  of  the  Maraiion  and  the  Ucayali, 
is  Solimoens. 

The  head  waters  of  the  Amazon,  the  Marafion 
and  the  Ucayali  rivers,  rise  in  the  central  and 
northern  Peruvian  Andes,  and  after  a  northerly 
course  parallel  with  these  mountains  unite  in 
about  long.  74'  W.,  and  the  united  waters 
pursue  an  almost  easterly  course  between  lat. 
6°  S.  and  the  equator  to  the  Atlantic,  which  is 
reached  in  long.  50°  W.,  where  this  meridian 
intersects  the  equator.  The  Marafion,  which 
rises  in  long.  76»  30'  W.  and  lat.  10°  30*  S.,  is 
properly  the  head  stream  of  the  Amazon,  as  it  is 
furthest  west;  but  the  Ucayali  is  slightly  the 
larger,  and  has  its  source  farther  south  in  the 
Andes  in  long.  72°  W.  and  lat  10°  S.  From 
long.  70°  W.,  where  the  Amazon  leaves  Peru, 
its  course  is  confined  to  Brazil. 

The  total  length  of  the  Amazon  from  the  head 
waters  of  the  Ucayali  is  about  3300  miles.  It 
is  between  one  and  two  miles  wide  where  it  enters 
Brazil,  and  gradually  increases  in  breadth,  en- 
larging to  a  width  of  fifty  miles  at  its  main 
mouth;  and  where  it  enters  the  sea  the  distance 
across  it,  from  headland  to  headland,  is  fully 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 

The  total  area  drained  by  the  Amazon  is 
about  two  and  one-half  millions  of  square  miles, 
a  territory  equal  in  extent  to  about  85  per  cent, 
of  that  of  the  United  States  (exclusive  of  Alas- 
ka), and  embraces  most  of  the  South  American 
continent  west  of  long.  50°  W.  and  between  lat. 
3°  N.  and  lat.  17°  S.,  except  a  comparatively 
narrow  strip  along  the  Pacific  coast,  and  a  some- 
what broader  one  on  the  Atlantic.  The  latitu- 
dinal zone  drained  by  the  rivers  from  the  north 
averages  only  6°  or  7°  in  width,  while  that  on 
the  south  has  a  breadth  of  13°  or  14°. 

The  chief  rivers  flowing  into  the  Amazon  from 
the  north  are  the  Napo,  Putumayo,  Yapura,  and 
Rio  Negro.  These  rivers  flow  in  a  direction  more 
or  less  parallel  with  that  of  the  Amazon,  and 
thus  they  drain  but  a  narrow  longitudinal  belt. 

The  chief  affluents  from  the  south  (in  addition 
to  the  Huallaga,  an  affluent  of  the  Marafion,  and 
the  Ucayali)  are  the  Javari,  Juruft,  Purus,  Ma- 
deira, Tapajos,  and  Xingu.  The  Tocantins  River 
practically  belongs  to  this  system  of  southern 
branches,  being  connected  with  the  Amazon  by 
an  arm  of  that  river,  which  cuts  off  the  large 
island  of  Maraj6. 

The  basin  of  the  Amazon  lies  almost  wholly 
within  the  belt  of  remarkably  uniform  equatorial 
heat,  so  that  there  is  an  uninterrupted  plant 
growth  throughout  the  year.  There  is  a  mod- 
erately heavy  rainfall  over  the  whole  of  the 
basin,  except  in  the  western  part,  where,  east  of 
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the  Andes,  the  rainfall  is  excessive;  and  higher 
up  among  the  Andes,  where  it  is  deficient.  The 
very  heavy  rains  in  the  upper  waters  of  the 
basin  are  responsible  for  the  enormous  amount 
of  water  supplied  to  the  river,  which  maizes  it 
(and  its  western  tributaries)  navigable  to  such 
a  great  distance  from  its  mouth.  In  most  sec- 
tions there  is  a  rainy  season  from  January  to 
May,  and  a  six  months'  dry  season  from  June 
to  December.  In  the  Upper  Amazon  Valley  the 
rainy  season  begins  in  November  and  continues 
until  July,  during  which  time  the  prevailing 
wind  is  northwest;  but  in  the  dry  season  the 
wind  is  chiefly  from  the  southeast.  The  rainfall 
amounts  to  over  100  inches  a  year  in  this  sec- 
tion. 

The  alternation  of  the  rainy  and  dry  seasons 
produces  corresponding  periods  of  high  and  low 
water  in  the  rivers.  Even  in  the  Marafion  a  rise 
of  30  feet  occurs  in  the  wet  season,  and  through- 
out the  whole  length  of  the  Amazon  during  about 
half  the  year  ito  waters  are  swollen  and  the 
adjoining  low  country  inundated.  These  floods 
are  not  by  any  means  of  uniform  magnitude, 
and  at  intervals  of  every  few  years  abnormally 
high  water  occurs.  The  current  of  the  Amazon 
averages  about  2<4  miles  per  hour,  but  its  veloci- 
ty is  much  increased  during  the  floods. 

The  drainage  basin  of  the  Amazon  is  remark- 
ably level,  and  the  slope  from  the  outlying 
bounding  highlands  is  very  gradual.  The  height 
of  land  almost  to  the  very  sources  of  the  branch 
rivers  does  not  exceed  1000  feet,  and  as  falls  or 
rapids  east  of  the  Andes  are  almost  unknown, 
these  rivers  are  navigable  for  the  greater  part  of 
their  lengths.  The  Amazon  and  its  tributaries 
form  the  most  remarkable  and  extensive  system 
of  inland  water  highways  in  the  world.  The 
possibilities  of  future  development  in  the  chain 
of  South  American  inland  navigation  are  shown 
by  the  fact  that  on  the  north,  the  Amazon  has 
water  communication  with  the  Orinoco  through 
the  Rio  Negro  and  the  Casiquiare,  while  on  the 
south  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Tapajos  lack 
little  of  connecting  it  with  the  head  waters  of  a 
tributary  of  the  Plata  River. 

Within  the  basin  of  the  Amazon  there  occur 
horizontal  layers  of  argillaceous  rocks  and  sand- 
stone, which  vary  in  height  from  100  feet  to  ten 
times  that  amoiut.  These  and  other  deposits 
seem  to  indicate  that  at  one  time  a  local  med- 
iterranean sea  covered  the  present  Amazonian 
lowlands,  and  the  Marafion  had  for  its  outlet 
into  the  western  end  of  this  sea  a  delta,  which 
has  gradually  moved  eastward  as  the  shallow  sea 
became  fllled  up. 

Not  only  the  source  streams,  but  nearly  all  the 
tributaries  of  the  Amazon,  experience  a  succes- 
sion of  falls  where  their  waters  enter  upon  the 
floor  of  the  main  stream,  and  some  branches  have 
falls  higher  up.  Above  these  falls,  which  vary 
from  a  succession  of  rapids  to  falls  of  50  feet, 
or  more,  navigation  is  again  resumed.  On  the 
Lower  Amazon  these  rapids  occur  at  a  distance 
of  only  from  200  to  300  miles  from  the  main 
stream;  but  the  distance  ipcreases  toward  the 
west,  so  that  on  the  Madeira  and  Rio  Negro 
rivers  the  falls  are  far  removed  from  the  mouths, 
while  most  of  the  southern  branch  rivers  west  of 
the  Madeira  lie  almost  entirely  within  the  unob- 
structed low  belt. 

Where  the  Amazon  enters  Brazil  its  elevation 
is  less  than  300  feet  above  sea-level.  Even  at  its 
low  stage  its  usual  depth  in  its  lower  course 


is  about  150  feet,  and  in  places  it  is  said  to  be 
much  deeper  still.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
the  Amazon  discharges  between  four  and  five  mil- 
lion cubic  feet  of  water  per  second;  and  with 
this  enormous  outflowing  water  there  is  carried 
every  twenty-four  hours  a  quantity  of  sediment 
sufScient  to  form  a  solid  cube  measuring  500 
feet  on  eacli  edge. 

The  Amazon  is  navigable  by  steamers  for  a 
distance  of  about  2200  miles,  and  for  smaller 
boats  to  points  considerably  beyond;  but  at  the 
entrance  to  the  gorges  of  the  eastern  Andes, 
navigation  is  practically  suspended,  on  account 
of  the  rapids  occurring  there.  Steamboat  navi- 
gation of  the  Amazon  began  in  1853,  but  it  was 
not  until  1867  that  the  navigation  of  the  river 
was  thrown  open  to  the  world.  Now  regular 
lines  of  steamers  ply  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Amazon  to  Yurimaguas  on  the  Huallaga  River 
in  north  central  Peru.  Vessels  enter  the  Amazon 
through  the  estuary  of  the  Para  River,  since  the 
main  mouth  of  the  Amazon  north  of  Marajo 
Island  is  shoal  water  filled  with  rocky  islands. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon  there  is  a  con- 
tinual battling  of  the  river  current,  the  tides, 
and  the  winds.  The  tidal  influence  is  felt  up 
the  river  to  a  distance  of  about  400  miles.  The 
tidal  bore  is  at  times  so  pronounced  as  to  form 
successive  walls  of  water  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in 
height,  which  noisily  sweep  everything  before 
them  in  their  mad  rush  against  the  river  current. 
The  latter  is  perceptible  at  a  distance  of  fully 
200  miles  seaward  from  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

The  importance  of  the  Amazon  as  a  highway 
of  foreign  commerce  will  become  greater  and 
greater  as  the  economic  development  of  Brazil 
proceeds,  when  in  exchange  for  the  ever-increas- 
ing quantities  of  tropical  products  exported  from 
the  Amazon  basin,  there  will  be  returned  the 
manufactures  and  products  of  the  temperate 
zones. 

Fauna.  The  Amazon  Valley  is  covered  with 
thick  forests  of  lofty  growth,  which  are  thinly 
inhabited  by  numerous  independent  savage  tribes. 
The  animal  life  is  exceedingly  rich  in  numbers, 
but  the  flood  conditions  which  so  generally  com- 
pel arboreal  habits  in  unaquatic  animals  greatly 
limit  at  least  the  species  of  mammals.  The 
principal  animals  are  the  tapir,  jaguar,  panther, 
cavy,  armadillo,  sloth,  peccary,  ant-eater,  and 
monkey.  Birds  are  exceedingly  numerous; 
many  of  them  are  songless,  but  bedecked  with 
gorgeously  colored  feathers;  such  are  the  hums- 
ming  birds  and  parrots.  Among  the  snakes,  the 
giant  anaconda  is  the  best  known,  and  of  the 
lizards  the  iguana  attains  formidable  size. 
Numerous  alligators  and  turtles,  and  the  great 
water  mammal,  the  manatee,  frequent  the  river 
and  its  branches.  Of  fishes  there  is  a  greater 
variety  than  in  any  other  stream,  and  in  fact 
a  large  proportion  of  the  present  known  species 
are  found  in  the  Amazon.  Insecte  exist  in  the 
forests  in  countless  numbers.  Neither  the  fauna 
nor  the  flora  of  the  Amazon  has  been  more  than 
partly  studied,  and  that  mostly  by  visiting  nat- 
uralists. 

Flora.  The  flora  of  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  river  is  that  which  flourishes  in  a  watery 
soil,  and  which  will  survive  the  long-continued 
annual  inundation  which  occurs  in  midsummer. 
There  is  no  suspension  of  plant  activity,  and  the 
leaves  remain  green  throughout  the  year,  and  no 
month  is  without  its  bloom  or  fruit.  Aquatic 
plants  grow  in  great  profusion  and  attain  enor- 
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mous  size,  a  prominent  example  being  the  giant 
lily,  Victoria  regia.  In  the  undergrowth  occur 
rubias,  myrtles,  leguminosse,  epiphytic  orchids, 
bromelia,  and  ferns. 

The  Amazonian  forest  presents  to  the  river  a 
wall-like  frontage  of  trees,  interwoven  with  vines 
and  roots  clothed  and  fringed  with  moss  in  the 
most  fantastic  manner.  A  continuous  mass  of 
verdure  overhead  has  a  secondary  flora  of  its 
own.  Some  of  the  trees  grow  to  a  height  of 
even  200  feet.  The  largest  unexplored  areas  of 
South  America  are  in  the  Amazon  basin,  and  es- 
pecially between  the  Tocantins  and  the  Madeira 
rivers.  The  quest  for  rubber  is  rapidly  revealing 
the  untraverscd  tracts  between  the  large  tribu- 
taries.   See  Brazil. 

Among  the  ports  on  the  Amazon  (from  its 
mouth  upward)  are  Macapfi,  Santarem,  Obidos, 
Manfios,  Teffe,  and  Tabatinga.  The  commercial 
outlet  of  the  Amazon  basin  is  Parft. 

BiBLiOGE.\PHY.  Bates,  The  Naturalist  on  the 
Biver  Amazon  (London,  1892)  ;  Wallace,  Travels 
on  the  Amazon  and  ICio  Negro  (London,  1870, 
second  edition,  1889)  ;  Agassiz,  Voyage  au  Brisil 
(Paris,  1869);  Brown  and  Lidstone,  Fifteen 
Thousand  Miles  on  the  Amazon  (London,  1878)  ; 
Shichtel,  Der  Amasonenstrom  (Strassburg, 
1893) ;  Maraj6,  As  Regimes  Amazonioat  (Lisbon, 
189S) ;  Herndon  and  Gibbon,  Exploration  of  the 
Valley  of  the  Amazon  (Washington,  1853) ;  Eib- 
pedition  into  the  Valley  of  the  Amazon,  15S9, 
loiO,  1639,  translated  and  edited  by  Markham, 
published  by  the  Hakluyt  Society  (London, 
1859)  ;  Keller-Leuzinger,  The  Amazon  and  Ma- 
deira Rivers  (New  York,  1874)  ;  Smith,  Brazil, 
the  Amazon  and  the  Coast  (New  York,  1879)  ; 
Carvajal,  Descuhrimiento  del  rio  de  Uia  Amaeo- 
nas,  with  an  introduction  by  Medina  (Seville, 
1894) ;  SchUtz-Holzhausen,  Der  Amazonas  (Frei- 
burg, 1895). 

AMAZONAS,  rm&-thS'n&8.  A  northern  de- 
partment of  Peru,  bounded  by  Ecuador  on  the 
north,  the  Peruvian  department  of  Loreto  on 
the  east,  Libertad  on  the  south,  and  Cajamarca 
on  the  west.  Area,  13,943  square  miles.  It  is 
slightly  mountainous  and  has  a  fertile  soil.  The 
population  was  officially  estimated  in  1896  at 
70,676.    Capital,  Chachapoyas. 

AMAZONAS,  or  ALTO  AMAZONAS.  The 
northernmost  and  largest  of  the  Brazilian  States, 
bounded  by  British  Guiana,  Venezuela,  and  Co- 
lombia on  the  north,  State  of  Parft  on  the  east, 
Bolivia  and  the  State  of  Matto  Grosso  on  the 
south,  and  Colombia  and  Peru  on  the  west  (Map: 
Brazil,  E  4).  Its  total  area  is  732,439  square 
miles.  The  surface,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  mountain  chains  on  the  Venezuelan  bor- 
der, is  one  alluvial  plain,  covered  with  impene- 
trable forests,  and  intersected  by  the  River 
Amazon,  with  its  numerous  tributaries,  includ- 
ing the  Rio  Negro  and  Madeira.  The  climate,  al- 
though hot,  is  not  imhealthful,  and  the  soil  is 
very  fertile.  Industrially,  the  State  is  very  little 
developed,  and  its  principal  articles  of  trade  are 
food  products.  With  an  area  three  and  a  half 
times  as  large  as  that  of  France,  an  abundance 
of  fertile  land,  and  excellent  waterways,  Ama- 
zonas bad  (1900)  a  population  of  249,756,  or 
about  one  inhabitant  for  three  square  miles. 
Capital,  Manftos,  which  is  also  the  chief  port. 
Amazonas  formed  a  part  of  the  State  of  Parft, 
and  was  constituted  a  separate  State  in  1850. 
Consult:  J.  Verissimo,  Pard  e  Amazonas  (Rio  de 


Janeiro,  1899) ;  C.  L.  Temple,  The  State  of  Ama- 
zoixas  (London,  1900). 

AM'AZONITE,    or    Amazon    Stone.      See 

MlCBOCtC^E. 

AM'AZONS,  Amaz'okes  (from  Gk.  'A/ttif(iv, 
AmasHfn).  In  early  Greek  legends,  a  race  of  war- 
like women,  who  either  suffered  no  man  to  live 
among  them,  or  held  men  in  servitude  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  race.  The  earliest  accotuits  place 
them  in  northeast  Asia  Minor,  on  the  River  Tlior- 
modon;  later  writers,  farther  to  the  north  and 
west,  in  Scythia  and  the  Caucasus;  and  finally 
we  hear  of  Amazon>>  in  Libya,  at  the  south  of  the 
known  world.  Their  expeditions,  undertaken  for 
war  and  plunder,  led  them  into  Scythia  and  Syria, 
but  especially  to  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  where 
we  find  them  in  conflict  with  Priam,  Bellerophon, 
and  other  heroes.  In  this  region  they  were  said 
to  have  founded  many  cities,  notably  Ephesus, 
where  they  established  the  temple  of  Artemis, 
which  furnished  them  a  refuge  when  defeated 
by  Hercules.  They  were  daughters  of  Ares,  and 
worshiped  him  and  Artemis  as  their  chief  gods. 
They  appear  chiefly  in  three  stories:  (1)  The 
killing  by  Achilles  of  their  queen  Penthesilea, 
who  led  her  army  to  the  relief  of  Troy;  (2)  the 
conflict  with  Hercules,  which  arose  from  his  en- 
deavor to  secure  the  girdle  of  their  queen,  and 
led,  according  to  some  ^vrite^s,  to  their  annihila- 
tion; (3)  the  war  with  Athens,  which  began 
with  the  expedition  of  Theseus  to  carry  off  the 
Amazon  queen,  and  ended  with  their  invasion  of 
Attica,  attack  on  the  Acropolis  from  the  Areo- 
pagus, and  total  destruction  by  Theseus  and  the 
Atibenians.  The  origin  of  these  legends  is  not 
clear:  but  if  we  consider  the  localities  in  which 
the  Amazons  lived,  and  that  in  historic  times  the 
Greeks  found  tribes  about  the  Black  Sea  in  which 
the  women  held  sway  and  took  part  in  war,  while 
in  Caria,  Lycia,  and  Lydia  there  a  much  evidence 
for  descent  traced  through  the  mother,  it  seems 
not  improbable  that  the  Amazons  embody  a  remi- 
niscence of  the  people  and  civilization  which  pre- 
ceded the  Greeks  on  the  east  of  the  jEgean. 
Representations  of  the  Amazons  are  very  com- 
mon in  all  periods  of  Greek  art.  At  first  they 
appear  in  the  costume  of  Greek  hoplites,  but  later 
assume  the  Scythian  garb.  They  are  armed  with 
lance,  battle  axe,  or  bow,  and  usually  carry  a 
crescent  shield.  Among  the  chief  ancient  repre- 
sentations are  the  reliefs  from  GyOlbaschi,  in 
Vienna,  which  seem  to  reflect  the  painting  of 
Micon  at  Athens;  and  the  friezes  from  Phigalia 
and  the  mausoleum  at  Halicamassus,  in  the 
British  Museum.  Of  the  statues,  three  types  go 
back  to  the  best  period  of  Greek  art;  the 
"Wounded  Amazon,"  in  Berlin,  probably  by  Poly- 
cletus;  the  "Wounded  Amazon"  of  the  Capitoline 
Museum  in  Rome,  and  the  "Unwounded  Amazon" 
in  the  Vatican.  It  was  said  that  in  order  to  be 
unimpeded  in  war,  they  burned  off  their  right 
breasts;  but  no  work  of  art  shows  them  thus 
mutilated,  and  undoubtedly  the  story  is  merely 
an  invention  to  explain  a  false  etymology,  as 
though  the  composition  of  the  word  Amazon 
were  d  priv.  and  /ia(6{,  mazos,  breast.  Con- 
sult: KlUgmann,  Die  Amazonen  in  der  attischen 
Litteratur  and  Kunst  (Stuttgart,  1875),  and 
Corev,  De  Amazonum  Antiquiasimis  Figuri* 
(Berlin,  1891). 

AM'BAKIS^A.  A  Bantu  tribe  of  Amboia, 
Portuguese  West  Africa.   They  were  enterprising 
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traders  originally,  but  were  ruined  by  the  Portu- 
guese, and  dispersed  to  other  regions. 

AKBAI.A,  &m-bil1ft,  or  tTMBALIJL  A  city 
in  India,  capital  of  the  district  of  Ambala  in  the 
Punjab  (Map:  India,  C  2),  and  an  important 
station  on  the  Sindh,  Punjab,  and  Delhi  Rail- 
way, 150  miles  northwest  of  Delhi.  It  is  a  large, 
walled  town,  in  a  level,  well-watered,  and  culti- 
vated country,  and  has  an  extensive  trade.  It 
contains  a  fine  Grothic  church,  a  Presbyterian 
church,  dispensary,  hospital,  and  leper  asylum. 
The  town  was  founded  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
Here,  at  a  grand  durbar,  in  1869,  Shere  Ali, 
Ameer  of  Afghanistan,  concluded  a  treaty  with 
Lord  Mayo,  Governor-General  of  India.  Popu- 
lation, 1001,  79,300,  including  the  English  mili- 
,tary  station  or  cantonment  near  by. 

AMBALEKA,  am'bA-ift'mA.  A  city  in  the 
department  of  Tolima,  Colombia,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Magdalena  (Map:  Colombia,  B  2).  The 
city  lies  28  miles  above  Honda  in  the  midst  of  an 
excellent  tobacco-growing  district,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  modern  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
thriving  towns  of  Colombia.    Pop.,  8000. 

AlCBABI  HEMP.    See  Hibiscus. 

AUBAS'SASOB  (Med.  Lat.  ambanciator, 
Agent,  from  ambasciare,  to  go  on  a  mission,  ear- 
lier ambactiare,  from  Lat.  ambactus,  vassal;  ac- 
cording to  Festus,  of  Celtic  origin;  compare 
Welsh  amaeth,  husbandman,  and  Gotli.  andbahts, 
servant;  Ger.  Amt,  office).  The  highest  rank  of 
public  minister  accredited  to  a  foreign  court. 
Though  used  popularly  and  sometimes  by  -vrrit- 
•ers  on  public  law  in  a  loose  sense  as  the  equiva- 
lent of  minister  (q.v),  the  term  is  strictly  appro- 
priately used  only  of  the  highest  of  the  four 
orders  of  diplomatic  agents  established  by  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815,  and  that  of  Aix-la- 
Chapclle  in  1818.  The  classification  then 
Adopted,  which  has  been  generally  accepted,  is  as 
follows:  (1)  Ambassadors,  and  legates  and  nun- 
cios of  the  Pope.  (2)  Envoys  and  ministers 
plenipotentiary.  (3)  Ministers  resident,  accredi- 
ted to  the  sovereign.     (4)  Charges  d'affaires. 

The  ambassador  is  supposed  to  represent  di- 
rectly the  person  of  his  sovereign,  who  signs  his 
credentials,  or  letters  of  credence,  and  the  am- 
bassador, therefore,  enjoys  of  right  the  privilege 
of  personal  communication  with  the  sovereign 
to  whom  he  is  accredited.  Ministers  and  charges 
d'affaires  do  not,  in  theory,  possess  this  right, 
though  in  the  case  of  the  minister,  at  least,  the 
privilege  is  not  usually  denied.  The  charge 
d'affaires  is,  in  fact,  not  accredited  to  the  bov- 
«reign,  but  to  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and 
is  regarded  merely  as  an  agent  of  his  government 
to  tran.sact  the  business  intrusted  to  him.  Mod- 
■ern  methods  of  carrying  on  the  diplomatic  inter- 
course of  states  have  greatly  diminished  the 
relative  importance  of  ambassadors,  as  compared 
with  other  diplomatic  agents,  and  little  remains 
of  their  primacy  excepting  a  superior  dignity  and 
impressiveness  and  certain  rights  of  precedence 
on  ceremonial  occasions.  Prior  to  1893  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  had  been  repre- 
sented abroad  by  no  agents  of  higher  rank  than 
ministers  resident,  who  were,  in  the  case  of  the 
great  Powers,  accredited  as  envoys  extraordinary 
and  ministers  plenipotentiary.  But  in  that  year 
Congress  passed  an  act  authorizing  the  President 
to  accredit  ambassadors  to  certain  Kurop(>nn 
courts.  Ijater  the  work  of  ambassador  was  con- 
ferred on  the  ministers  to  Mexico,  Brazil,  and 


Japan.  The  countries  in  which  the  United  States 
was  represented  by  ambassadors  in  1906  were 
Austria-Hungary,  Brazil,  France,  Germany,  Great 
Britain,  Italy,  Japan,  Mexico,  and  Russia.    Tlie 

Srivileges  and   immunities   oif  ambassadors   are 
ealt  with  under  Diplomatic  Agents.    See  also 
Asylum, Right  OF;  Extebbitobiality  ;  Legation. 

AUBATO,  &m-ba't6,  or  Asiekto  de  Ambato, 
A-syfln'tO  dfi  im-ba't6.  A  town  in  the  province  of 
Leon,  Ecuador,  on  the  northeastern  slope  of 
Chimborazo,  78  miles  south  of  Quito,  and  8859 
feet  above  the  sea  (Map:  Ecuador,  B  4).  It  was 
destroyed  in  1698  by  an  aruption  of  Cotopaxi,  but 
was  soon  rebuilt,  and  became  more  flourishing 
than  before.  It  carries  on  an  active  trade  in 
grain,  sugar,  and  cochineal,  the  products  of  the 
surrounding  country.    Pop.,  about  10,000. 

AJff'BEB  ( From  Ar.  'anbar,  ambergris ;  called 
so  from  its  resemblance  to  ambergris).  A  fossil 
resin  of  vegetable  origin.  It  is  usually  of  a  pale- 
yellow  color,  sometimes  reddish  or  brownish; 
it  is  sometimes  transparent,  sometimes  almost 
opaque.  It  occurs  in  round  irregular  lumps, 
grains,  or  drops;  has  a  perfectly  conchoidal 
fracture,  is  slightly  brittle,  emits  an  agreeable 
odor  when  rubbed,  melts  at  650°  F.,  and  burns 
with  a  bright  flame  and  pleasant  smell.  Thales 
•of  Miletus  was  the  flrst  to  notice  that  when 
amber  is  rubbed  it  becomes  capable  of  attracting 
light  bodies;  this  was  tbe  flrst  electric  phenom- 
enon produced  by  man.  An  acid  called  succinic 
acid  (named  from  the  Lat.  succinum,  amber)  is 
obtained  from  it  by  distillation.  Amber  had 
formerly  a  high  reputation  as  a  medicine,  but 
the  virtues  ascribed  to  it  were  almost  entirely 
imaginary.  It  is  employed  in  the  arts  for  the 
manufacture  of  many  ornamental  articles,  and 
for  the  preparation  of  a  kind  of  varnish.  Great 
quantities  are  consumed  in  Mohammedan  wor- 
ship at  Mecca,  and  it  is  in  great  demand  through- 
out the  East.  It  was  obtained  by  the  ancients 
from  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  where  it  is 
still  found,  especially  between  KiSnigsberg  and 
Memel,  in  greater  abundance  than  anywhere  else 
in  the  world.  It  is  there  partly  cast  up  by  the 
sea,  partly  obtained  by  means  of  nets,  and  partly 
dug  out  of  a  bed  of  carbonized  wood.  Limited 
quantities  of  it  are 'found  in  the  United  States. 
It  sometimes  occurs  in  diluvial  deposits,  as  in 
the  gravel  near  London;  but  it  is  very  rare  in 
Great  Britain.  It  is  obtained  in  small  quantities 
from  the  coasts  of  Sicily  and  the  Adriatic,  and  is 
found  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  in  Siberia, 
Greenland,  etc.  It  sometimes  incloses  insects  of 
species  which  no  longer  exist.  Leaves  have  also 
been  found  inclosed  in  it.  Specimens  which  con- 
tain insects  or  leaves  being  much  valued,  artifi- 
cial substitutes  are  often  manufactured  and  im- 
posed upon  collectors.  According  to  an  ancient 
fable,  amber  is  the  tears  of  the  sisters  of  PhaS- 
thon,  who,  after  his  death,  were  changed  into 
poplars.  The  ancients  set  an  immense  value 
upon  it.  Pieces  of  amber  have  occasionally  been 
found  of  twelve  or  thirteen  pounds  weight,  but 
such  pieces  are  extremely  rare. 

AMBEB-FISH.  Any  of  several  carangoid 
fishes  of  the  genus  Scriola,  numerous  on  both 
coasts  of  North  America,  which  are  of  moderate 
size,  graceful  form,  often  brightly  colored  and 
excellent  to  eat.  The  commonest  species  of  the 
Atlantic  coast  is  Seriola  lalandi.  On  the  Pacific 
coast  an  allied  species  (iSerto{a  dortatis),  the  yel- 
lowtail,  is  higlily  valued  as  a  food-fish,  and  by 
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HBglers.    For  further  discussion  and  illustration, 
see  Horse  Mackkbel. 

AUBEBG,  amtj^rK.  The  old  capital  of  the 
Upper  Palatinate  in  Bavaria,  35  miles  east  of 
Nuremberg  and  32  north  of  Ratisbon  (Map: 
Bavaria,  D  4).  It  is  situated  on  both  sides  of 
"the  Vils,  and  is  well  built.  The  ancient  walls  are 
now  transformed  into  shady  avenues.  Amberg 
is  the  seat  of  the  court  of  appeal  for  the  district, 
possesses  a  library  of  34,000  volumes,  a  lyceum, 
an  agricultural  and  industrial  school,  a  munici- 
pal hospital,  a  house  of  correction,  etc.  There 
is  also  a  royal  factory  for  the  manufacture  of 
arms.  The  principal  products  are  earthenware, 
woolen  cloths,  ironmongery,  and  beer.  Near  Am- 
berg, Archduke  Charles  defeated  the  French  un- 
■der  Jourdan  on  August  24,  1796.  Pop.,  1890, 
19,000;  in  1900,  22,096;  in  1905,  24,303. 

AUBEBGEB,  ttm'bSrKSr,  Ciibistoph  (c.1500- 
c.  1561?).  A  German  painter.  He  was  received 
into  the  Augsburg  guild  in  1530,  and  is  best 
known  for  his  careful  portraits  of  contempora- 
ries, particularly  those  of  Charles  V.,  Frunds- 
berg,  and  the  geographer  MUnster.  Various 
altar-pieces  by  him  are  in  Augsburg  churches. 

ATHTBEBGBIS,  Sm'bSr-grgs  (Fr.  amhre  gris, 
gray  amber;  Ar.'anbar) .  Also  spelled  amber grise 
and  ambergrcase.  A  fatty  secretion  formed  in  the 
bowels  of  some  sperm  whales  (q.v.),  and  valued 
as  a  material  for  perfume.  It  is  taken  from 
whales  directly,  but  more  is  found  floating  in 
waters  (especially  of  the  tropics)  frequented  by 
these  cetaceans,  or  cast  upon  the  beaches  in 
lumps  of  all  sizes  up  to  a  mass  exceeding 
200  pounds  in  weight.  It  is  lighter  than  water, 
gray  marbled  with  blackish  in  color,  opaque  and 
waxy  in  consistency,  softens  readily  under 
heat,  melting  into  resinous  liquid  at  •145°  F., 
and  develops  on  exposure  to  the  air  a  sweet, 
"earthy"  odor  in  place  of  its  disagreeable  smell 
when  first  taken  from  a  whale.  Chemically,  it 
is  soluble  in  oils,  but  resists  acids;  and  it  dis- 
solves readily  in  hot  alcohol,  yielding  a  substance 
termed  ambrein.  As  this  is  closely  related  chem- 
ically to  known  biliary  secretions,  it  is  further 
evidence  that  ambergris  is  of  this  nature,  perhaps 
induced  by,  and  partaking  of,  the  squids  upon 
which  the  sperm  whale  largely  feeds,  remains 
of  whose  beaks  are  frequently  found  mixed  with 
it.  Like  other  bezoars  and  substances  of  mys- 
terious origin,  ambergris  was  formerly  regarded 
as  an  efiicacious  medicine,  but  its  virtues  were 
imaginary,  and  it  is  no  longer  used  in  pharmacy, 
nor  as  a  flavor  in  cookery,  except  among  a  few 
barbarians  of  the  East.  It  has  a  high  commer- 
cial value,  however,  as  a  material  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  various  perfumes,  and  the  price  is 
increasing,  owing  to  the  increasing  rarity  of  the 
feperm  whale,  and  a  growing  demand.  Hence  it 
is  adulterated  and  imitated;  a  te.st  of  its  genu- 
ineness is  described  as  "its  solubility  in  hot  alco- 
hol, its  fragrant  odor,  and  its  uniform  fatty  con- 
sistence on  being  penetrated  by  a  hot  wire." 

AlfBEB  ISLANDS,  or  Electrides.  In 
Inter  Greek  geofrraphy,  the  islands,  famed  for 
their  amber,  in  the  North  Sea,  from  Denmark  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Rhine.  Also  certain  islands 
at  the  mouth  of  the  legendary  river  Eridanus 
(the  Po). 

AMBEBT,  HN'bar',  JoAcniM  ^Iarie  Jean 
Jacques  (1804-90).  A  French  general  and 
writer.     He  was  born  at  Chillas,  near  Cahors 


(Lot),  and  was  educated  at  St.  Cyr.  He  served 
in  the  Spanish  and  Belgian  campaigns,  distin- 
guished himself  in  Algeria,  and  became  brigadier- 
general  in  Europe.  He  traveled  extensively  in 
Europe  and  America,  and  for  some  time  was  a 
contributor  to  L'Abcille,  a.  French  journal  pub- 
lished at  New  Orleans.  Among  his  numerous 
writings  are:  Etudes  tactiquea  (1865),  Histoire 
de  la  guerre  de  1870-71  (1873),  Les  soldata 
frangaia  (1878-82),  Gaulois  et  germaine,  r^cits 
militaires  (1884-86). 

AU'BEB  WITCH,  The.  An  English  opera 
by  W.  V.  Wallace,  the  text  being  by  H.  F.  Chor- 
ley,  first  presented  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre, 
London,  February  28,  1861.  Its  incidents  are 
based  on  those  of  a  German  story  by  Meinhold 
(1843). 

AM'BIOTJITY  (Lat.  ambiguus,  going  about 
hither  and  thither,  uncertain,  doubtful) .  In  law, 
the  duplicity  or  uncertainty  of  meaning  of  a 
word,  clause,  or  other  part  of  a  written  instru- 
ment. The  rule  of  evidence  forbidding  the  ad- 
mission of  parol  evidence  to  contradict,  vary,  or 
explain  a  written  document  is  subject  to  the 
important  exception  that  parol  evidence  may 
be  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  an 
ambiguity  in  a  written  instrument.  Ambiguities 
are  "patent"  and  "latent."  A  patent  ambigu- 
ity is  one  which  appears  on  the  face  of  an  in- 
strument without  referring  to  any  intrinsic  fact 
or  circumstance.  Thus,  if  a  testator  after  refer- 
ring in  his  will  to  two  persons  named  John,  made 
a  bequest  to  John,  the  term  of  the  bequest  would 
constitute  a  {>atent  ambiguity.  A  latent  ambigu- 
ity is  one  which  is  disclosed  only  by  the  proof  of 
extrinsic  facts.  Thus,  if  a  testator  made  a  be- 
quest to  a  person,  naming  or  otherwise  describ- 
ing him,  and  it  appeared  extrinsically  that  there 
were  two  persons  answering  the  description,  the 
terms  of  the  bequest  would  constitute  a  latent 
ambiguity.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  parol  evi- 
dence cannot  be  introduced  to  explain  a  latent 
ambiguity.  While  the  judicial  decisions  are  not 
altogether  harmonious,  the  weight  of  authority 
does  not  favor  such  a  rule.  See  the  authorities 
named  under  the  titles  Contract,  Will,  and 
Evidence. 

AMBI'OBIX.  A  chief  of  the  Eburones  in 
Belgic  Gaul,  who  fought  against  Julius  Cesar  in 
54  B.C.  By  cunning  and  strategy  he  defeated  one 
important  Roman  garrison  and  massacred  every 
man;  but  while  on  the  march  to  another  camp, 
he  encountered  Csesar  himself,  who  easily  de- 
feated him,  though  Ambiorix  with  a  few  men  es- 
caped into  the  forests. 

AMBITIOUS  STEP'MOTHEB,  The.  A 
tragedy  by  Nicholas  Rowe,  produced  and  printed 
in  1700.    The  scene  is  laid  in  Persepolis. 

AM'BLEB,  James  Markham  Marshall 
( 1848-81 ) .  An  American  surgeon,  born  in  Fau- 
quier Co.,  Va.,  and  educated  at  the  medical 
college  of  the  University  of  Maryland.  He  vol- 
unteered as  surgeon  to  the  Jeannette  Arctic  ex- 
pedition in  1879  (see  De  Lono,  George  W.),  and 
was  in  the  first  cutter  with  De  Long  when  the 
odicers  and  crew  left  the  sinking  vessel  (June  13, 
1881 ) .  His  body  was  found  March  23,  1882,  and 
buried  on  Monument  Hill,  on  the  Lena  Delta, 
where  a  pjrramidal  structure  of  stone  and  timber 
was  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  explorers. 

AM'BLESIDE.  A  town  in  the  heart  of  the 
English  lake  district,  Westmoreland;  a  favorite 
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resort  for  tourists  on  account  of  its  scenery  and 
its  nearness  to  points  of  historic  interest,  the 
homes  of  Wordsworth,  Dr.  Arnold,  and  others. 
Fragments  of  Roman  buildings  have  been  found 
in  the  neighborhood.  Stock  Gill  Force  is  a  water- 
fall in  the  hills  near  the  tovm.    Pop.,  1901,  2536. 

AMBI.ETETXSE,  aN'bl'-tez'.  A  seacoast  vil- 
lage of  France,  in  the  department  of  Pas-de- 
Calais,  on  the  English  Channel,  about  15  miles 
soutliwest  of  Calais  and  six  miles  north  of  Bou- 
logne. It  is  famous  as  the  landing  place  of  James 
II.  after  his  flight  from  England  in  1689.  There 
is  a  monument  erected  by  Napoleon  to  the  Grand 
Army  in  1805.     Pop.,  1901,  685. 

AM'BLYOTPIA  (Gk.  dftffTivunia,  dim-sight- 
edness,  from  a/ti3Xvc,  amblys,  blunt,  dull  +  uf, 
6pa,  eye).  A  name  given  to  diminished  acuteness 
of  vision  not  relieved  by  the  use  of  glasses,  and 
not  accompanied  by  any  visible  ocular  changes. 
The  term  is,  however,  sometimes  more  loosely 
used  to  include  other  forms  of  imperfect  sight. 
Congenital  amblyopia  of  one  or  both  eyes  is  often 
due  to  hyperopia,  myopia,  or  astigmatism.  These 
prevent  perfect  vision,  and  although  the  use  of 
proper  glasses  may  eventually  cause  an  improve- 
ment in  young  persons,  this  is  impossible  if  the 
lack  of  proper  vision  has  lasted  long.  Congenital 
amblyopia  for  colors  (see  Colob  Blindness) 
may  occur  with  a  contraction  of  the  field.  Hys- 
terical ■amblyopia,  usually  unilateral,  may 
amount  to  total  blindness.  There  is  contraction 
concentrically  of  the  field  of  vision  for  white  and 
colors,  and  the  fields  for  colors  do  not  maintain 
the  relative  sizes  which  they  normally  possess. 
There  are  generally  other  hysterical  symptoms. 
Simulated  amblyopia  is  simply  a  pretense  of 
blindness  in  one  or  both  eyes,  and  is  usually 
readily  detected.  Toxic  amblyopia  is  produced 
at  times  by  large  doses  of  quinine,  or  excessive 
and  continual  use  of  tobacco,  alcohol,  opium,  and 
other  drugs.  If  the  drug  is  entirely  given  up 
recovery  usually  occurs  after  a  long  time.  Ma- 
larial amblyopia  of  one  or  both  eyes  is  usually 
relieved  by  quinine.  Ursemic  amblyopia  some- 
times appears  suddenly  in  both  eyes  during  an 
attack  of  urcemia,  without  retinal  changes, 
though  at  times  accompanying  an  albuminuric 
retinitis.  It  is  generally  very  transitory.  See 
Sight,  Defects  of. 

AU'BLTOP'SISJSS  (Gk.  a/iHTiif,  amilys,  dull 
+  Sd)i{,  opsis,  the  look,  eyesight).  A  family  of 
small  fishes  allied  to  the  cyprinodonts,  mostly 
living  underground,  and  having  their  eyes  in 
varying  degrees  of  degeneration.  See  Cave  Ani- 
mals. 

•  AMBLYSTOMA  (Gk.  aftpM{,  amblys,  blunt, 
dull  -f  ardfta,  stoma,  mouth).  A  genus  of  sala- 
manders ranging  over  Mexico  and  the  United 
States.  They  generally  prefer  damp  climates, 
for  the  fifteen  or  more  species  are  grouped  in  the 
watered  regions  on  either  side  of  the  arid  plains. 
Only  one  8|)ecie3  (Amblystoma  tigrinum)  ranges 
over  all  of  the  United  States  and  into  Mexico. 
The  eastern  examples  transform  early  and  while 
yet  small.  The  larval  or  "axolotl"  stage  of  the 
western  forms  grows  large,  transforms  late,  and 
may  even  become  sexually  mature  while  still 
bearing  external  gills.  One  Mexican  form  has 
never  been  observed  to  metamorphose.  See 
Axolotl,  and  Salamander. 

AlCBO  (Lat.  ambo,  Gk.  &a3<jv,  from  ivafiai- 
veiv,   to  ascend).     The   pulpit   or  reading-desk 


used  in  the  early  Christian  churches.  There  were 
usually  two  of  them,  placed  on  either  side  of  the 
raised  choir  for  the  lower  clergy,  which  occupied 
the  upper  part  of  the  middle  nave,  below  the 
altar.  These  ambones  were  entered  from  within 
the  choir,  and  stood  .on  its  outside  edge,  toward 
the  aisles,  connected  with  the  encircling  parapet 
or  screen.  They  had  usually  a  double  staircase 
on  either  side,  and  three  levels ;  the  upper  for  the 
reading  of  the  Gospels  and  for  preaching,  confes- 
sions of  faith,  and  important  ecclesiastical  an- 
nouncements; the  middle  one  for  the  reading  of 
the  Epistles;  the  lower  for  other  parts  of  the 
Bible.  Usually  one  ambo  was  devoted  to  the 
reading  of  the  Gospels,  and  near  it  stood  the 
paschal  candlestick,  while  the  second  ambo  was 
for  the  Epistles.  The  earliest  ambones  are  at 
Ravenna  (cathedral  and  Sant'  Apollinare).  Those 
at  Rome  are  medieeval  (San  Clemente,  San  Lo- 
renzo), but  are  better  preserved.  They  were  of 
marble,  merely  carved  m  the  earliest  examples; 
inlaid  with  mosaics  in  later  times.  To  the  form 
with  a  single  stairway  the  term  "pulpit"  is  more 
appropriate.    See  Pulpit. 

AKBOISE,  SN'bwiiz'.  A  town  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Loire,  in  the  department  of  Indre- 
et- Loire,  France  (Map:  France,  H  4).  It  is  15 
miles  by  railway  east  of  Tours,  and  lies  in  a  re- 
gion so  rich  in  vineyards  that  it  has  been  called 
"the  garden  of  France."  The  town  has  consider- 
able steel  manufactures  and  a  trade  in  leather 
and  cloth.  It  possesses  a  castle,  in  which  several 
of  the  French  kings  have  resided.  Charles  VIII. 
was  born  here.  It  was  also  the  scene  of  his  death. 
ITie  town  owes  much  of  its  importance  to  the  re- 
nown of  the  great  churchmen  and  statesmen,  Car- 
dinal Georges  and  Francois  Charles  d'Amboise. 
The  town,  is  memorable  as  the  place  in  which  the 
religion*  wars  which  devastated  the  kingdom  dur- 
ing the  sixteenth  century  broke  out,  and  where 
the  word  "Huguenot"  was  first  applied  to  the 
Protestant  Party.  The  castle  of  Amboise  was 
much  improved  by  Louis  Philippe,  and  was  the 
residence  of  the  Arab  chief  Abd-el-Kader  dur- 
ing his  captivity  in  France.  Pop.,  1901,  4538. 
Consult  Chevalier,  Inventaire  analytique  del 
archives  commvnalea  d'Amboise,  l\il-n89 
(Tours,  1874). 

AMBOISE,  Georges  d'  (1460-1510).  Car- 
dinal and  Prime  Minister  under  Louis  XII.  of 
France.  He  was  born  at  Chaumont-sur-Loire.  At 
a  very  early  age  he  became  almoner  to  Louis  XI. 
It  is  generally  stated  that  he  became  Bishop  of 
Montauban  at  fourteen;  but  he  did  not  attain  to 
the  dignity  till  the  age  of  twenty-four.  In  1493 
he  was  made  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  and  in  1499 
Cardinal.  Initiated  in  early  years  into  the  in- 
trigues of  the  court,  he  soon,  by  his  zealous  serv- 
ices, secured  the  confidence  of  Louis  of  Orleans 
(Louis  XII.),  by  whom  he  was  made  Premier  in 
1498.  From  this  time  Amboise  became  the  prime 
mover  in  all  the  political  affairs  of  France.  By  his 
advice  the  King  undertook  the  conquest  of  Milan, 
which  had  such  great  influence  on  the  fortunes  of 
France.  After  the  death  of  Pope  Alexander  VI., 
Amboise  endeavored  to  raise  himself  to  the  Papal 
see,  and,  having  failed,  became  the  dangerous 
enemy  of  the  succeeding  popes.  Pius  III. — who  oc- 
cupied the  Papal  chair  only  twenty-seven  days^ 
and  Julius  II.  To  secure  "his  own  election,  Am- 
boise encouraged  a  schism  between  the  French 
Church  and  the  see  of  Rome,  and  convoked  a 
separate  council,  held  first  at  Pisa,  afterward  at 
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Milan  and  Lyons;  but  his  plans  were  frustrated 
by  the  failure  of  the  French  army  in  Italy. 
Cardinal  Amboise  was  a  dexterous,  experienced, 
and  ambitious  statesman.  He  governed  France 
wisely,  introduced  reforms  in  the  judicial  sys- 
tem, reduced  taxation,  and  by  his  benevolence 
earned  the  respect  of  the  whole  nation.  Consult: 
Le  Gendre,  Vie  du  Cardinal  d' Amboise  (Rouen, 
1726) ;  Hardouin,  Le  Cardinal  d'AmhoiseCRonen, 
1875). 

AlCBOT  CIiATS.    A  great  series  of  upper 

Cretaceous  clay  deposits  found  extensively  devel- 
oped in  northeastern  New  Jersey,  especially  in 
the  region  around  Perth  Amboy,  whence  the 
name.  The  beds,  which  are  of  non-marine  origin, 
are  also  known  as  the  Raritan  clays,  because  the 
Raritan  River  flows  through  the  area  in  which 
they  outcrop,  and  their  total  thickness,  including 
the  interbedded  sands,  is  about  350  feet.  A  few' 
of  the  beds  contain  an  abundance  of  plant  re- 
mains, as  well  as  some  of  moUusks.  The  Amboy 
clays  are  of  great  economic  value,  being  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  chinaware,  firebricks,  stone 
ware,  brick,  and  tile.  Large  pits  have  been 
opened  in  the  deposits  at  Perth  Amboy,  South 
Amboy,  Woodbridge,  and  other  points.  The  clays 
are  used  chiefly  within  the  State,  but  large  quan- 
tities are  also  sent  to  neighboring  States.  See 
Cbetaceoub  System;  Fibeciat;  Clay. 

AMBOY'NA  (Malay  Ambun.) ,  APON.or  Thau. 
The  most  important  of  the  Moluccas,  belonging  to 
the  Dutch,  and  lying  southwest  from  Ceram,  and 
northwest  from  Banda.  The  island  coveis  an 
area  of  264  square  miles  and  is  divided  by  the  bay 
of  Amboyna  into  two  u^^ual  peninsulas  (Map: 
East  India  Islands,  O  5),  Hitu,  the  larger, 
and  Leitimor,  the  smaller.  The  surface  is  highly 
mountainous,and  traversed  by  numerous  streams 
abounding  in  flsh.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  pro- 
duces conee,  pepper,  indigo,  and  rice.  But  the 
main  product  of  the  island  is  the  clove,  which 
grows  there  in  abundance,  and  constitutes  the 
chief  article  of  commerce.  A  great  part  of  the 
island  is  covered  with  forests  full  of  valuable 
woods.  The  inhabitants  in  1895  numbered  38,- 
663.  They  are  physically  and  linguistically 
Malayan,  although  some  Papuan  admixture  from 
Ceram  has  occurred.  They  have  also  some  Portu- 
guese blood.  Their  language  contains  a  consider- 
able Portuguese  element,  and  their  religion  is 
Protestantism  (introduced  by  the  Dutch),  with 
the  addition  of  rites  and  ceremonies  borrowed 
from  the  Portuguese  Catholics,  and  inherited 
from  their  aboriginal  past.  The  residency  of  Am- 
boyna comprises  besides  the  Amboyna  Island,  the 
Southern  Moluccas,  the  Banda  group  (q.v), 
Ceram,  Burn,  Kei  Islands  (q.v.),  Am  Islands, 
and  a  few  other  islands,  with  a  total  area 
of  19,871  square  miles  and  a  population,  1900, 
of  275,106.  The  capital  of  the  island  and  of  the 
residency  is  Amboyna  (q.v.).  The  history  of 
Amboyna  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Moluccas, 
except  for  the  massacre  of  the  British  settlers 
by  the  Dutch  in  1623,  for  which  the  Dutch 
Government  was  compelled  by  Cromwell  in  1654 
to  pay  the  sum  of  £300,000,  in  addition  to  a  small 
island,  as  a  compensation  to  the  families  of  the 
massacred.  Consult:  Tke  Barbarous  Proceed- 
ings Against  the  English  at  Amboyna  (London, 
1651);  Beaumont,  Dutch  Alliances  (London, 
1712) ;  Verbeek,  "Over  de  geologic  van  Ambon," 
in  volumes  6  and  7,  Koninklijke  akademie  van 
wetentohappen  (Amsterdam,  1899). 


AUBOYNA.  The  capital  of  the  Dutch  resi- 
dency of  that  name,  situated  near  the  middle  of 
the  northwest  shore  of  Leitimor,  one  of  the 
peninsulas  of  the  island  of  Amboyna,  in  3°  41' 
S.  lat.,  and  128">  E.  long.  It  is  well-built,  has 
wide  streets,  and  contains  a  church,  several 
schools,  a  hospital,  and  an  orphan  asylum.  The 
government  buildings  are  situated  in  Fort  Vic- 
toria. The  roadstead  is  spacious  and  affords 
safe  anchorage.  The  town  suffered  considerably 
during  an  earthquake  in  January,  1898.  Pop., 
1900,  7978. 

AHBOYNA  WOOD.    See  Kiaboucca. 

AKBBA'CIA  (Gk.  'A/i^paKia,  Ambrakia).  A 
Greek  city  in  the  southern  part  of  Thesprotia, 
on  the  Arachthus  Kiver,  about  ten  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river.  It  was  colonized 
by  the  Corinthians,  under  the  leadership  of  Gor- 
gus,  son  of  Cypselus,  in  the  last  half  of  tiie 
seventh  century  B.C.,  and  soon  rose  to  a  position 
of  great  wealth  and  power.  Pyrrhus  of  Epinis 
made  it  his  capital,  and  enriched  it  with  many 
public  buildings  and  works  of  art.  The  lattco' 
were  removed  and  carried  to  Rome  when  the 
town  was  taken  by  the  Romans  in  189  B.C.  After 
Augustus,  in  31  b.c.,  transferred  the  inhabitants 
of  Ambracia  to  the  newly  founded  city  of  Nicop- 
olis,  the  former  town  sank  into  insignificance. 
The  modem  town  is  Arta. 

AUSBJi'CIAK  aXTLF.    See  Abta,  Gdlt  or. 

AM'BBEE,  Maby.  The  subject  of  a  ballad 
included  in  Percy's  Reliques  of  Ancient  English 
Poetry;  a  woman  who  to  avenge  the  death  of 
her  lover  is  said  to  have  disguised  herself  as  a 
soldier  and  fought  against  the  Spaniards  at  the 
siege  of  Ghent  in  1684.  Though  unknown  in  his- 
tory, she  is  frequently  alluded  to  by  the  poets, 
especially  by  Ben  Jonson,  who  refers  to  her  m  his 
Epicoene  (iv.  2),  Tale  of  a  Tub  (i.  2),  and  For- 
tunate Isles,  by  Fletcher,  in  his  Scornful  Lady 
(Act  v.),  and  by  others  of  the  period,  to  whom 
she  became  a  sort  of  typical  virago. 

AMBBIZ,  Am-br?z'.  A  seaport  town,  the  cap- 
ital of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  in  Portu- 
guese Angola,  West  Africa.  It  has  a  large  ex- 
port trade  in  coffee,  ivory,  and  gums.  Extensive 
copper  deposits  exist  in  the  district.  Its  occu- 
pation dates  from  1855.    Pop.,  2500. 

AMBBOGIO  IL  CAMALDOLESE,  ftm-bry- 
j4  Cl  kft-mal'dft-la'zft  (properly  Ambbogio  Tba- 
vebsari)  (1378-1439).  An  Italian  humanist  and 
Greek  scholar,  bom  in  the  Romagna.  He  early 
entered  the  Convent  degli  Angeli  at  Florence, 
studied  the  Greek  ecclesiastical  writers  in  the 
original  when  a  knowledge  of  Greek  was  rare 
even  among  scholars,  and  m  1431  was  appointed 
Director  General  of  the  Camaldolese  Order  by 
Eugenius  IV.  A  member  of  the  circle  which 
Cosimo  de'  Medici  had  assembled  at  Florence  for 
the  restoration  of  the  studies  of  antiquity,  he  pre- 
pared at  the  request  of  Cosimo  a  translation  of 
Diogenes  La^rtius.  Symonds  refers  to  him  as  a 
"little,  meagre,  lively,  and  laborious  man." 

AUBBOS,  nm'br6s,  August  Wilhelm  (1816- 
76).  One  of  the  greatest  authorities  on  the  his- 
tory of  music.  He  first  attracted  attention  by 
his  Die  Orenzen  der  Poesie  und  Musik  (1856). 
His  fame  rests  on  his  Oeschichte  der  Musik 
(begun  1860),  the  result  of  original  researches, 
which  led  him  to  undertake  extensive  travels. 
He  died  before  the  completion  of  the  fourth  vol- 
ume, which  treats  of  Palestrina.    The  work  was 
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completed  by  F.  W.  Langhans.  Ambros's  compo- 
sitions include  pianoforte  pieces,  songs,  two 
masses,  and  a  national  opera,  Bretislav  a 
Jitka. 

AM'BBOSE,  Saint  (c.  340-397).  One  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  ancient  Fathers  of  the 
Church,  and  one  of  the  four  doctors  of  the  West- 
ern Church.  He  was  born  about  the  year  340, 
at  Trfeves,  where  his  father,  as  prefect  of  Gaul, 
was  wont  to  reside.  According  to  his  earliest 
biographer,  Ambrose  received  a  fortunate  omen 
even  in  his  cradle:  a  swarm  of  bees  covered  the 
slumbering  boy,  and  the  astonished  nurse  saw 
thit  the  bees  clustered  round  his  mouth  without 
doing  him  any  harm.  His  father,  perhaps  re- 
membering a  similar  wonder  related  of  Plato, 
foretold  from  this  a  high  destiny  for  Ambrose.  He 
received  an  excellent  education  in  Rome  with  his 
brother  Satyrus,  who  died  early,  and  his  sister 
Marcellina,  who  became  a  nun.  Ambrose  studied 
law  and  entered  the  civil  service,  and  soon  dis- 
tinguished himself  so  much  that  he  became, 
about  370,  a  consular  magistrate  in  upper  Italy, 
with  his  court  at  Milan.  In  this  office  his  gentle- 
ness and  wisdom  won  for  him  the  esteem  and  love 
of  the  people,  whose  prosperity  had  been  much 
injured  by  the  troubles  caused  by  Arianism. 
Accordingly,  he  was  unanimously  called,  by  both 
Arians  and  Catholics,  to  be  Bisoop  of  Milan  in 
374.  He  long  refused  to  accept  this  dignity,  and 
even  left  the  city ;  yet  he  soon  returned,  was  bap- 
tized, as  hitherto  he  had  been  only  a  catechumen, 
and  was  consecrated  eight  days  afterward.  The 
anniversary  of  this  event  is  still  celebrated  as  a 
f6te  by  the  Catholic  Church.  As  a  bishop,  Am- 
brose won  universal  reverence  by  his  mild  and 
gentle,  though,  toward  wickedness  of  every  kind, 
severe  and  unbending  character.  Thus  he  de- 
fended the  churches  of  Milan  against  the  pro- 
posed introduction  of  Arian  worship  by  the  Em- 
press Justina  (385-86),  and  brought  to  repent- 
ance and  public  penance  the  Emperor  Theodosius 
himself,  who  had  caused  the  rebellious  Thessa- 
lonians  to  be  cruelly  massacred  by  Rufinus 
(390).  He  is  best  remembered,  however,  not  as 
the  faithful  bishop  and  wise  counselor,  nor  as 
the  fluent  preacher  and  learned  theologian,  but 
as  the  sympathizing  friend  of  Monica,  the 
mother  of  Augustine,  when  she  deplored  his  re- 
jection of  orthodox  Christian  teaching,  and  as 
the  one  whom  Augustine  heard  with  pleasure 
and  who  received  him  into  the  Church.  Ambrose 
died  in  Milan,  April  4,  397.  The  best  edition 
of  his  works,  in  which  he  followed  in  many 
things  the  Greek  theological  writers,  is  that  pub- 
lished by  the  Benedictines  (2  volumes,  Paris, 
1686-90),  reprinted  in  Migne,  Pair.  Lat.,  XIV.- 
XVII.,  later  edited  by  Ballerini  (Milan,  1875-86; 
6  volumes)  ;  by  C.  Schenkle  in  Corpus  Scriptorum 
Ecclesiasticorum  Latinorum  (Vienna,  1896  sqq.). 
English  translation  of  some  of  his  principal 
works  by  H.  de  Romestin  (New  York,  1896). 
For  his  biography  consult  Barry  (London, 
1896).  His  fifteenth  centenary  was  observed  in 
Milan  in  1897.  Consult  II  Quindici  Ccntenario 
delta  morte  di  8.  Ambrogio  (Milan,  1897).  The 
hymn  Tc  Deum  Lattdamus  is  ascribed  to  Am- 
brose, but  it  is  proved  to  have  been  written  one 
hundred  years  later.  The  Ambrosian  ritual  has 
also  received  his  name  only  because  Ambrose  had 
made  some  changes  in  it.  wliioh  are  retained 
at  the  present  day  in  the  Milanese  Church.  A 
oommentary  on  the  Kpistles  of  Paul,  which  was 
formerly  ascribed  to  Ambrose,  is  now  frequently 


ascribed  to  the  Roman  deacon  Hilarius,  and  i» 
usually  quoted  as  the  "Commentary  of  the  Am- 
brosiaster."  Ambrose  is  the  patron  saint  of 
Milan,  and  the  large  Ambrosian  Library,  estab- 
lished by  Cardinal  Federigo  Borromeo  in  1602- 
09,  which  now  contains  the  famous  cartoon  by 
Raphael  for  his  school  of  Athena,  received  its- 
name  in  honor  oi  nim. 

AJfBBOSE'S  TAVEBN.  An  old  tavern  in 
Edinburgh,  noted  as  the  scene  of  the  Noctea- 
AmbrosiatuB  (q.v.)  by  Christopher  North  (John 
Wilson).  It  is  no  longer  standing;  its  site  is 
occupied  by  the  new  register  house. 

AMBBO'SIA  (Gk.  a/iPpoaia;  i/i^porot,  am- 
brotos,  immortal,  from  a,  a,  priv.  -(-  Bporic, 
brotos,  for  *fipoT6(,*mrotos,  mortal).  In  the 
classical  mythology,  with  nectar  (q.v.),  the  food 
and  drink  of  the  gods.  The  word  is  etymologi- 
cally  identical  with  the  Sanskrit  a-mfta,  immor- 
tal, drink  of  immortality,  and  the  same  root  ap- 
pears in  the  Latin,  im-mortalU.  Naturally  the- 
gods  not  only  eat  ambrosia,  but  also  bathe  and 
anoint  themselves  with  it;  and  the  adjective 
ambrosial  may  be  applied  to  any  of  their  pos- 
sessions. Without  ambrosia  the  gods  lose  their 
strength,  and  if  given  to  mortals  it  confers  age- 
less immortality.  It  also  preserves  bodies  from 
decay.  The  conception  of  the  nature  of  ambrosia 
varied,  according  to  its  use.  As  a  food  it  was 
like  bread;  as  nectar,  like  wine.  In  some  of  the 
later  writers,  nectar  becomes  the  food  and  am- 
brosia the  drink  of  the  gods. 

AMBBO'SIA  BEE'TLES.  Beetles  of  the 
family  Scolytidee,  which  differ  from  the  bark- 
borers  by  pushing  their  galleries  deeply  into  tim- 
berwood  and  feeding  upon  a  substance  called  "am- 
brosia." They  include  the  genera  Xyleborus, 
Platypus,  Corthylus,  and  their  allies,  and  are  com- 
mon and  often  injurious  throughout  North 
America.  All  are  very  small,  elongate,  compact 
beetles,  of  the  form  shown  in  the  illustrations 
of  their  work  on  the  Plate  illustrating  Army- 
Worm  and  Ambrosia  Beetu:s,  and  their  cylin- 
drical galleries  rarely  exceed  a  tenth  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  These  galleries  penetrate  the  solid 
wood  deeply,  ramify  widely,  are  uniform  and  free- 
from  dust,  and  have  many  short  branches,  serv- 
ing as  brood-cells;  their  walls  are  stained,  and 
the  perforations  and  stain  injure  the  wood  for 
many  uses,  although  not  sufficient  to  harm  the- 
life  of  the  tree  perceptibly.  The  most  interest- 
ing feature  of  their  history  is  the  care  given  to 
their  young,  and  the  cultivation  of  fungi — acts 
unique  among  beetles,  and  comparable  to  those- 
of  the  social  hymenoptera.  Habits  and  methods 
vary  among  the  different  genera,  but  in  general 
are  as  follows:  Within  their  galleries  is  found  a 
substance,  taking  various  forms,  most  usually 
that  of  a  cluster  of  chains  of  beads,  which  has 
been  named  "ambrosia,"  and  which  is  shown  by 
the  microscope  to  be  a  fungus.  This  fungus  is 
succulent,  and  forms  the  food  of  the  insects  and 
their  young,  and  it  is  planted  and  cultivated  by 
these  beetles,  which  regard  its  safety  with  the  ap- 
parently anxious  solicitude  that  bees  feel  toward 
their  stores  of  honey  food.  It  is  started  by  the 
mother  insect  upon  a  carefully  prepared  bed  of 
wood  dust,  some  species  devoting  special  cham- 
bers to  this  purpose,  others  starting  a  bed  any- 
where near  the  larvas,  using  the  excrement  of  the 
larvee  as  an  aid  to  its  propagation.  Sap  must  be 
present,  however,  in  order  t<5  secure  its  growth, 
and  in  most  species  the  sap  must  be  in  a  condi- 
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tion  of  fermentation.  Then  the  fungus  must  be 
eaten  as  it  grows — kept  grazed  down — or  it  will 
ripen,  emit  spores,  and  choke  up  the  tunnels. 
All  these  difliculties  are  so  well  met  by  these 
minute  gardeners  that  many  generations  in  suc- 
cession sometimes  Inhabit  and  continue  to  en- 
large their  system  of  galleries.  These  are  some- 
times bored  in  vigorous  timber,  but  more  often  in 
weak  trees,  and  dead  wood  is  sometimes  occupied, 
certain  species  exhibiting  a  special  predilection 
for  the  staves  of  wine  casks.  A  full  treatment  of 
this  group  and  their  customs  and  effects  has  been 
given  by  H.  G.  Hubbard,  Dnited  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  new  series,  Division  of  En- 
tomology, Bulletin  No.  7    (Washington,  1897). 

AMBBO'SIAN  CHANT.  The  choral  music 
of  the  early  Christian  Church,  introduced  from 
the  Eastern  Church  into  the  Western  by  St.  Am- 
brose, Bishop  of  Milan,  in  the  fourth  century. 
About  the  real  character  of  this  music  little  is 
known.  It  resembled  the  Gregorian  chant,  which 
did  not  replace  it,  but  was  only  a  general  revision 
of  it.  It  has  been  stated  that  St.  Ambrose 
adopted  the  four  authentic  modes  (see  Modes) 
from  the  Eastern  Church.  Although  it  is  prob- 
able that  he  did  so,  the  point  has  not  yet  been 
established  by  positive  evidence.  That  even  after 
the  Gregorian  revision  the  Milan  liturgy  retained 
some  special  characteristics  we  learn  from  the 
statements  of  some  medieval  writers;  but  what 
these  peculiarities  were  we  do  not  know.  Proof  is 
wanting  that  the  famous  "Ambrosian  Hymn"  Te 
Deum  laudamus  was  composed  by  St.  Ambrose ;  it 
seems  probable  that  this  melody  was  also  taken 
over  from  the  Eastern  Church.  Consult :  Camilla 
I'erego,  Regola  del  canto  Amhrosiano  (Milan, 
18C2)  ;  A.  W.  Ambros,  Oeschichte  der  Muaik, 
Volume  II.  (Breslau,  1862-82). 

AUBBO'SIAN  LI'BBABY.  A  famous  li- 
brary in  Milan,  so  named  in  honor  of  St.  Am- 
brose, the  patron  saint  of  the  city.  It  was 
founded  in  1602  by  Cardinal  Federigo  Borromeo, 
who,  in  1609,  formally  opened  it  to  the  public. 
The  library  contains  upward  of  175,000 
printed  volumes  and  8400  manuscripts,  some  of 
them  of  great  value.  Among  the  latter  the  chief 
treasures  are  a  Greek  Pentateuch  oi  the  fifth 
century;  several  palimpsest  texts.  Including  an 
early  Plautus;  fragments  of  Ulfllas's  Gothic 
translation  of  the  Bible;  the  celebrated  Coder 
Atlanticua,  containing  original  drawings  and 
MSS.  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  a  copy  of  Vergil, 
with  marginal  notes  by  Petrarch.  The  library 
possesses  a  small  but  excellent  collection  of  paint- 
ings, including  Raphael's  cartoon  for  the  "School 
of  Athens,"  and  the  celebrated  portrait  of  Bianca 
Sforza  by  Ambruogio  da  Predis. 

AMBBO'SIO,  or  The  Monk.  A  romance  by 
M.  G.  Lewis  (hence  known  as  "Monk"  Lewis), 
first  published  in  1795.  The  hero  is  a  Capuchin 
abbot  of  Madrid,  who  loses  his  character  and  is 
condemned  by  the  Inquisition,  but  saves  himself 
for  a  time  by  a  compact  with  Lucifer. 

AMBBOSrUS,  4m-bro's«-U3,  Johan:ta  (1854 
— ).  A  German  writer.  She  was  bom  at  Leng- 
wethen,  East  Prussia,  August  3,  1854,  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  mechanic,  and  m  1874  married  Joseph 
Voigt.  With  only  a  village-school  education,  in 
a  life  of  poverty  and  daily  work,  she  wrote  verses 
which,  by  their  intense  earnestness  and  rhythmic 
beauty,  at  last  attracted  admiration.  Her  Poems 
{Ocdichte),  two  volumes  (1894-97),  have  passed 


through  numerous  editions  and  have  been  in  part- 
translated. 

AM'BBOTTPE  (Gk.  iii^porot,  ambrotos,  im- 
mortal +  T&iros,  typos,  impression).  An  early 
form  of  positive  photograph  on  glass,  similar  to 
the  daguerreotype.  It  consisted  of  a  thin  col- 
lodion negative  backed  with  a  black  surface  and 
viewed  by  reflected  light. 

AM'BEY,  AuMEBT,  or  Almebt  (0.  F.  almarie, 
Fr.  armoire,  from  Lat.  armarium,  a  closet,  chest; 
for  the  b,  see  Alhambba.)  .  A  niche  in  the  wall  of 
a  church  shut  in  by  a  door,  or  a  small  cabinet 
of  wopd  by  the  altar,  holding  the  vestments  and 
utensils  for  the  mass.  In  monastic  buildings, 
ambries  were  presses,  or  even  store-rooms  or  pan- 
tries, used  for  keeping  plate,  hanging  towels,  and 
the  like. 

AK'BXrLAM'CE  (Fr.  hSpital  ambulant,  walk- 
ing hospital,  from  Lat.  ambulare,  to  walk).  A 
two  or  four-wheeled  wagon  constructed  for  con- 
veying sick  or  wounded  persons.  Ambulances 
are  constructed  to  run  very  easily,  and  are  de- 
signed to  carry  one  or  two  tiers  of  stretchers. 
Some  forms  are  fitted  with  water-tank,  medicine 
chest,  operating-table,  and  other  conveniences. 
City  hospital  ambulances  are  light,  four-wheeled 
wagons  furnished  with  one  or  two  beds,  surgical 
appliances,  and  restoratives.  Since  1899  electric 
automobile  ambulances  have  been  used  by  the 
larger  hospitals  in  the  larger  cities  of  the 
United  States.  A  surgeon  rides  in  the  ambulance, 
and  in  crowded  streets  a  gong  is  kept  sounding 
in  order  that  the  ambulance  may  have  the  road 
cleared.  Ambulances  used  in  the  army  are  large 
spring  wagons  provided  with  all  the  necessary 
appliances  for  the  care  and  transportation  of  the 
sick  and  wounded.  In  each  division  of  the  army 
these  wagons  are  organized  into  a  corps,  and 
placed  under  the  command  of  an  ambulance  offi- 
cer. Railway  cars  and  steamers  are  also  fitted  up 
with  conveniences  for  transporting  patients  to 
more  remote  and  permanent  hospitals.  The  sys- 
tem perfected  in  this  country  during  the  Civil 
War  has  now  been  adopted  by  most  of  the  civ- 
ilized nations.  Several  of  the  Continental  coun- 
tries keep  permanently  in  store  railway  trains 
completely  equipped  for  hospital  service.  In 
France  an  ambulance  is  a  portable  hospital  at- 
tached to  every  division  of  an  army  in  the  field, 
and  provided  with  all  the  requisites  for  the  medi- 
cal succor  of  sick  and  wounded  troops.  Such  an 
ambulance  is  stationed  at  some  spot  removed 
from  immediate  danger,  and  soldiers  after  a  bat- 
tle seek  those  who  have  been  wounded  and  con- 
vey them  to  the  ambulance.  The  French  also 
introduced  the  cacolets,  which  consist  of  two 
easy  chairs  slung  in  panniers  across  the  back 
of  a  mule,  which  are  available  along  paths  where 
no  wheel-carriage  could  pass.  The  cacolets  have 
since  been  adopted  by  other  armies,  as  well  as 
improved  hand-litters,  and  wheeled  litters  or  bar- 
rows. 

AMBTTLANCE      COBPS.       See     Hospitai, 

COBPS. 

AICBXTLATOBT  (from  Lat.  ambulare,  to 
walk ) .  A  name  given  sometimes  in  architecture 
to  passages  or  covered  walks  intended  for  prome- 
nades in  monastic,  collegiate,  or  cathedral  struc- 
tures, such  as  the  arcades  of  a  cloister.     See 

MONASTEBY. 

Alff'BXrSCADE'  (from  Low  Lat.  imboscare, 
to  ambush,  from  in,  in -\-boacU8,  bush,  wood). 
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A  deTice  of  militarj  strategy  often  employed 
in  ancient  and  mediteval  warfare ;  now,  owing  to 
the  ctianged  conditions  of  fighting,  rarely  pos- 
sible. Originally  it  had  special  reference  to 
bodies  of  men  "concealed  in  a  wood,"  as  its  name 
implies.  The  only  modem  instance  of  the  use 
of  this  particular  device  occurred  at  the  battle 
of  Santiago,  during  the  Spanish-American  War 
of  1898,  when  effective  damage  was  inflicted  on 
the  American  attacking  forces  by  Spanish  sharp- 
shooters hidden  in  the  dense  foliage  of  the  trees. 
Ambuscade  must  not  be  confused  with  Ambush, 
which  see. 

AlfBTTSH  (For  derivation,  see  Ambuscade). 
A  strategical  device,  enabling  one  force  success- 
fully concealed  to  surprise,  defeat,  or  capture 
another.  It  is  probably  the  one  element  of  strat- 
egy that  time  has  never  changed;  for  notwith- 
standing the  transformation  that  has  taken  place 
in  the  general  science  of  warfare,  the  ambush 
with  all  its  variations  of  form  and  method  still 
remains.  An  ambush  may  be  on  any  scale,  from 
the  surprise  and  capture  of  a  small  reconnoiter- 
ing  patrol,  to  the  defeat  of  an  army.  In  the  lat- 
ter case,  it  occasionally  is  described  by  a  more 
ambitious  title  by  some  European  authorities,  but 
such  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  Every 
campaign  that  history  has  recorded  gives  inci- 
dent after  incident  of  the  more  or  less  success- 
ful practice  of  this  particular  form  of  strategy; 
but  it  has  been  left  to  the  Anglo-Boer  War  of 
1900-01  for  its  highest  and  most  successful  de- 
velopment. In  this  campaign  the  Boers  practi- 
cally owed  nearly  every  success  to  the  use  of  the 
ambush  in  one  form  or  another ;  a  typical  example 
was  encountered  in  General  Roberts's  campaign. 
During  his  march  to  Bloemfontein,  a  strong 
detachment  of  Boer  troops,  under  General 
Christian  De  Wet,  cleverly  concealed  themselves 
among  the  rocks  and  kopjes  at  a  place  called 
Sannahspost.  A  convoy  of  128  wagons,  carry- 
ing valuable  supplies  and  munitions  of  war,  to- 
uether  with  their  escort,  walked  unsuspectingly 
into  the  trap,  and  were  captured  without  the 
firing  of  a  shot  or  the  showing  of  a  single  man 
other  than  De  Wet  himself.  A  body  of  200  vol- 
unteer horse,  sent  from  the  main  column  to 
ascertain  the  whereabouts  of  the  convoy,  were 
similarly  captured,  and  on  attempting  to  escape 
were  practically  annihilated  by  their  unseen 
enemy.  Consult  Conan  Doyle,  The  Great  Boer 
War  (London,  1901). 

AXEEB/.    See  Eunt. 

AM'ELAIT'CHIEII.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the 
natural  order  Rosaces  distinguished  by  having 
five-celled  ovaries,  each  of  which  is  divided  by 
a  false  partition  into  two  cells,  with  one  ovule 
in  each  cell,  the  ripe  fruit  including  three  to 
five  carpels.  It  consists  of  a  few  species  of 
small  trees  with  deciduous  simple  leaves,  abun- 
dant racemes  of  white  flowers,  and  soft,  juicy, 
and  agreeable  fruit  somewhat  larger  than  a  pea. 
The  common  Amelanchier  (Amelanchier  vulga- 
ris) \a  a,  native  of  the  Alps,  Pyrenees,  etc.  Other 
species  are  natives  of  North  America  and  Asia. 
Amelanchier  botryapium  is  sometimes  called 
June-berry,  from  its  fruit  ripening  in  June,  and 
Amelanchier  Canadensis  produces  a  very  pleasant 
fruit.  Among  the  North  American  species  are 
Amelanchier  Canadensis,  known  as  Shad-bush  or 
Service  berry,  Amelanchier  oligocarpa,  Amelan- 
chier alnifolia,  and  Amelanchier  rotundifolia. 
The  Amelanchiers  are  planted  in  Great  Britain 


merely  as  ornamental  trees.  They  are  hardy. 
AJCJBLIA,  &-ma1^&  (ancient  Ameria).  A  city 
of  Central  Italy,  21  miles  southwest  of  Spoleto. 
It  has  been  the  seat  of  a  bishop  since  340  A.D., 
has  a  cathedral,  was  the  birthplace  of  Sextus 
Roscius  Amerinus,  and  claims  to  be  four  hun- 
dred years  older  than  Rome.    Pop.,  1901,  6246. 

AJCBTiTA.  A  novel  by  Fielding,  published  by 
Millar,  who  is  said  to  have  paid  £1000  for  the 
copyright,  December  19,  1751.  Two  editions 
were  called  for  on  the  day  of  publication.  Much 
of  the  story  is  autobiographical,  some  of  the  ad- 
ventures of  the  hero.  Booth,  recalling  incidents 
in  the  author's  earlier  life  in  the  country,  while 
the  title-character  was  largely  suggested  by  the 
personality  of  Fielding's  first  wife.  The  book 
was  a  great  favorite  with  Dr.  Johnson.  Con- 
sult Piozzi,  Anecdotes  of  the  Late  Samuel  John- 
son, LL.D.  (London,  1786). 

AKELIA  ISIiAKD.  A  small  bland  off  the 
east  coast  of  Florida,  opposite  the  mouth  of  St. 
Mary's  River  (Map:  Florida,  Q  1).  It  was 
settled  by  €reneral  Oglethorpe  in  1736,  and 
in  1739  it  was  the  scene  of  the  first  blood- 
shed in  the  war  between  Spain  and  England, 
a  party  of  Spaniards  killing  two  unarmed 
Highlanders.  After  1808  the  island,  then  a 
part  of  Spanish  East  Florida,  was  a  notorious 
resort  for  pirates,  smugglers,  and  slave-traders. 
In  March,  1812,  it  was  captured  by  rebels 
against  Spain,  and  immediately  handed  over  to 
the  United  States;  early  in  1813  the  United 
States  troops  stationed  here  were  withdrawn, 
and  in  1817  the  island  was  captured  by  a  filibus- 
tering expedition,  while  later  in  the  year  a  Mexi- 
can force  took  temporary  possession  of  it  in  the 
name  of  Mexico.  "The  United  States  again  occu- 
pied it  in  1818,  and  held  it  in  trust  for  Spain 
until  she  acquired  the  Floridas  by  the  treaty 
of  1819.  Consult  McMaster's  History  of  the 
People  of  the  United  States,  vol.  iv.  (New  York, 
1893-1900). 

AHilLIE-LES-BAINS,  A'm&'liO&'b&N'  (Fr. 
"watering-place  of  Amelia,'  wife  of  Louis  Phil- 
ippe), formerly  called  Arles-les-Bains.  A  famous 
watering-place  and  summer  resort  in  France, 
situated  in  the  department  of  Pyrenfies-Orien- 
tales,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Tech  and  the  Mon- 
dony,  at  an  altitude  of  over  700  feet  above  the 
sea.  It  has  sulphurous  springs,  with  a  tempera- 
ture from  63'  to  145"  F.,  the  waters  of  which 
are  used  both  externally  and  internally.  It  con- 
tains a  very  large  military  hospital  and  numer- 
ous remains  of  Roman  therme.    Pop.,  1901,  1340. 

AMELOT  DE  LA  HOUSSATE,  im'W  de  1ft 
iRJ'sA',  Abraham  Nicolas  (1634-1706).  A  French 
historian,  who  was  made  a  prisoner  in  the  Bas- 
tille by  order  of  Louis  XIV.  He  published  a 
History  of  the  Oovemment  of  Venice,  transla- 
tions of  Machiavelli's  Prince,  of  Tacitus's  An- 
nals, and  of  Sarpi's  History  of  the  Council 
of  Trent,  the  notes  to  the  last  of  which, 
written  by  himself,  gave  great  offense  to  the 
advocates  of  the  unlimited  authority  of  the  Pope. 
Voltaire  speaks  of  his  histories  as  very  good, 
and  of  his  memoirs  as  very  faulty. 

AMEN'  (Heb.  word,  "it  is  trustworthy," 
transliterated  into  Gk.  a/i^,  amin,  Lat.  amen, 
and  80  in  later  versions) .  A  word  differently  used 
in  the  Scriptures.  (1)  To  express  the  idea  that 
the  thing  just  stated  is  true,  or  will  come  to 
pass;  e.g.  Numbers  v  :  22;  Deuteronomy  xxvii  : 
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IS  passim;  1.  Corinthians  xiv  :  16;  (2)  To 
conflrm  one's  own  utterances,  as  in  praters  and 
doxologies;  e.g.  Eomans  xv  :  33;  Qalatians  vi  : 
18;  (3)  In  descriptions  of  God  as  Christ;  e.g. 
Isaiah  Ixv:  16;  (Heb.  translated  "truth")  Kev- 
elation  iii:  14;  (4)  To  introduce  an  affirmation. 
This  is  only  done  by  Christ;  e.g.  John  xiii  :  21. 
In  John  the  amen  is  doubled,  for  solemnity  and 
emphasis,  as  elsewhere. 

AKEM',  Hablakt  Page  ( 1853 — ) .  An  Ameri- 
can educator.  He  was  born  at  Sinking  Spring, 
O.,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  University  in  1879, 
having  won  a  scholarship  in  each  year  of  his 
course.  In  1895  he  became  principal  of  Phillips 
Exeter  Academy,  which  unaer  his  management 
became  one  of  the  foremost  educational  itastitu- 
tions  in  the  United  States. 

AUEBDE  HOKORABLE,  ft'maNd'  ti'nb'rk'hl 
{Ft.,  honorable  amends, satisfactory  reparation). 
Formerly  an  infamous  punishment  to  which 
criminals  were  condemned  who  had  offended 
against  public  decency  or  morality.  It  was  first 
introduced  in  France  in  the  ninth  century,  and 
remained  in  force  there  until  formally  abrogated 
in  1791.  It  was  restored  as  a  punishment  for 
sacrilege  in  1826,  but  disappeared  finally  in  1830. 
It  consisted  of  a  confession  made  by  a  bare- 
headed and  kneeling  criminal  in  open  court,  con- 
ducted thither  with  a  rope  around  his  neck  by 
the  common  hangman.  In  popular  language,  the 
phrase  now  denotes  a  public  recantation  and 
reparation  to  an  injured  party  for  improper  lan- 
guage or  treatment,  or  is  still  further  extended 
to  mean  an  apology  of  any  kind,  an  "honorable 
compensation"  for  insult  or  injury. 

AJEENIXMENT.  A  term  used  with  reference 
both  to  legislative  action  and  parliamentary  and 
judicial  procedure.  Amendment  in  legislation  is 
the  alteration  of  an  existing  statute  by  means  of 
a  new  legislative  enactment,  which  may  expressly 
refer  to  and  modify  the  earlier  law,  or  which  by 
reason  of  its  inconsistency  with  the  earlier  law 
may  impliedly  modify  its  meaning.  In  general 
there  is  no  limitation  upon  the  power  of  legisla- 
tive bodies  to  amend  or  repeal  existing  laws, 
except  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  to 
which  the  legislative  body  is  subject.  The 
British  Parliament,  being  itself  the  constitution- 
making  body,  has  unrestricted  power  to  amend 
and  repeal  existing  laws.  In  the  United  States. 
Congress  has  power  to  repeal  laws  of  the  United 
States,  but  it  has  no  power  to  amend  the  pro- 
visions of  the  constitution.  The  method  of 
amending  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
is  provided  by  Article  V.  of  that  instrument,  but 
the  exercise  of  this  power  is  limited  by  the  pro- 
vision "that  no  State  without  its  consent  shall  be 
deprived  of  its  equal  suffrage  in  the  Senate." 
The  United  States  Constitution  contains  no  pro- 
vision directly  limiting  the  power  of  the  State 
Legislatures  to  repeal  the  statute  law  of  the  sev- 
eral States:  but  Article  I.,  Section  10,  providing 
that  "No  State  shall  pass  any  law  impairing  the 
obligation  of  contract,"  amounts  to  a  restriction 
on  the  power  of  the  State  Legislature  to  repeal 
statutes  which  arc  in  effect  contracts  with  the 
citizen  of  the  State.  This  construction  was  first 
established  in  the  celebrated  Dartmouth  College 
case  (q.v.).  The  several  State  constitutions  may 
also,  and  frequently  do,  limit  the  power  of  the 
Legislature  to  amend  or  repeal  existing  laws. 
See  CoNSTmmoNAi.  Law;  Aobooation. 

Amendment  in  parliamentary  procedure  is 
Vol.  I.  — 30. 


used  in  order  to  vary  or  to  qualify  a  motion, 
bill,  or  resolution  before  the  House.  Amendment 
is  usually  offered  by  means  of  a  motion,  and  when 
adopted  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  parlia- 
mentary procedure  becomes  a  part  of  the  original 
motion  or  bill,  which  may  then  be  voted  upon. 
In  the  case  of  bills  before  legislative  bodies, 
amendment  is  not  infrequently  a  method  of 
changing  the  entire  scope  and  meaning  of  a  bill, 
or  of  dismissing  it  from  any  further  considera- 
tion. See  Pakliamentary  Law,  and  the  au- 
thorities there  referred  to. 

Amendment  in  the  law  of  pleading  and  prac- 
tice is  the  correction  of  an  error  or  defect  in 
a  pleading  or  judicial  proceeding  in  the  progress 
of  action  or  proceeding.  The  amendment  may  be 
"as  of  coiurse,"  i.e.,  without  application  to  the 
counsel  or  judge,  or  "on  leave,"  as  the  statute  or 
rules  of  pleading  and  practice  may  require. 
Amendment  at  common  law  independently  of 
statute  might  be  made  to  remedy  formal  defects, 
by  leave  of  the  court  at  any  time  before  the  sign- 
ing of  the  judgment  in  the  action.  Leave  to 
amend  was  a  discretionary  matter,  and  when 
granted,  it  might  be  on  such  terms  as  the  court 
should  direct,  usually  on  payment  of  the  costs  of 
the  action  up  to  the  time  of  amendment.  By 
modern  statutes  amendments  are  allowed  after 
judgment  in  furtherance  of  justice,  and  are 
more  liberally  allowed  than  former Iv,  when  the 
defect  is  one  of  substance  or  affects  the  merits  of 
the  case.  See  Pleading  ;  Practice  ;  Statute  of 
jEOFAn.s,  and  the  authorities  there  referred  to. 

A'MBNEM'HAT.  The  name  of  four  Egyptian 
kings  of  the  twelfth  dynasty.  Amenemhat  I. — 
He  reigned  for  thirty  years,  beginning  about  2130 
B.C.  liow  he  came  to  the  throne  is  not  known, 
but  on  his  accession  he  found  Egypt  in  a  state 
of  great  disorder.  He  thoroughly  reorganized 
the  government,  restored  order,  and  conducted  a 
wise  and  vigorous  administration.  He  checked 
the  power  of  the  great  nobles,  and  personally 
superintended  a  new  survey  of  the  whole  land. 
Amenemhat  warred  in  Nubia  and  on  the  Asiatic 
frontier  of  Egypt,  but  his  chief  attention  was 
devoted  to  internal  affairs.  He  was  a  great 
builder,  and  his  monuments  are  foimd  from 
Kubia  to  the  Delta.  In  later  times  he  was  es- 
teemed a  sage,  and,  in  a  work  composed,  appar- 
ently, under  the  ninteenth  dynasty,  he  is  repre- 
sented as  giving  instructions  in  the  art  of  gov- 
ernment, based  on  his  own  experience,  to  his  son 
Usertesen  (afterward  Usertesen  I.).  Ameneu- 
ifAT  II. — ^He  reigned  for  35  years,  beginning  about 
2066  B.C.  During  the  first  two  years  of  his  reign 
he  was  regent  with  his  father,  Usertesen  I.,  and, 
for  three  years  before  his  death,  his  son  User- 
tesen II.  was  associated  with  him  in  the  gov- 
ernment. In. the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his  reign 
he  sent  an  expedition  to  Punt  on  the  Somali 
coast.  Amenemhat  III. — Son  of  Usertesen  III. 
He  reigned  for  44  years,  from  about  1086  B.C. 
Monuments  of  this  king  are  found  throughout 
Egypt,  but  his  greatest  work  was  connected  with 
the  Fay um  (Coptic,  PWom,  "the  lake").  Amen- 
emhat I.  (q.v.),  had  built  a  dam,  reclaiming 
a  considerable  extent  of  land  from  the  highest 
part  of  the  bed  of  Lake  Moeris.  Amenemhat  III. 
greatly  extended  this  system  of  damming.  By 
means  of  a  large  embankment,  about  20  miles 
long,  he  reclaimed  some  40  square  miles  of  fer- 
tile land,  and,  at  the  same  time,  converted  the 
lake  into  a  gigantic  reservoir,  whose  waters,  re- 
plenished annually  by  the  inundation  of  the  Nile, 
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were  used  for  irrigating  the  adjacent  country. 
The  lake  continued  to  serve  this  purpose  down  to 
the  fifth  century  B.C.  Later  it  was  gradually 
dried  up,  and,  under  the  Ptolemaic  dynasty,  a 
Macedonian  colony  was  established  on  a  portion 
of  its  former  bed.  The  pyramid  of  Amenemhat 
III.,  at  Hawara,  near  lUahun,  is  built  of  Nile 
brick  and  formerly  had  a  casing  of  limestone. 
When  entered  by  Petrie,  in  1880,  the  King's 
stone  sarcophagus  was  found  in  the  sepul- 
chral chamber,  but  the  mummy  had  been  re- 
moved. Adjoining  the  pyramid  are  the  ruins  of 
the  famous  Labyrinth,  formerly  a  gigantic  peri- 
style temple,  covering  an  area  1000  feet  long  by 
800  feet  broad.  Amenemhat  IV. — Son  of  Amen- 
emhat IIL,  reigned  for  some  nine  years,  from 
about  1941  B.C.  His  reign  seems  to  have  been 
marked  by  no  event  of  special  importance. 

AlIEIT-HCyTEF.     See  Aiienophis. 

AKENTTIES  OF  LIT'EBATTTRE.  A  work 
relating  to  English  literary  history,  by  Isaac 
Disraeli,  completed  in  1841. 

AM'EKO^HIS  (Egypt.  Amen-hCtep,  Ammon 
is  pleased).  The  name  of  four  Pharaohs  of  the 
eighteenth  dynasty. 

AuENOPHls  I.,  the  second  king  of  this  dynasty, 
son  of  Amasis  I.  He  reigned  for  ten  years,  from 
about  1570  b.c.  He  carried  on  some  insignificant 
wars  in  Nubia,  and  against  the  Libyans  on  the 
northwest  frontier  of  Egypt.  After  his  early 
death  he  was  revered  as  the  patron  of  the  Theban 
necropolis,  and,  together  with  his  mother,  Nofret- 
ari,  received  divine  honors.  His  mummy,  found 
at  Dair  el-Bahri,  is  now  in  the  museum  of  Gizeh. 

Amekopiiis  II.  He  reigned  for  some  twenty- 
five  years,  from  about  1450  B.C.,  waged  energetic 
wars  in  Syria,  and  maintained  the  territory  in- 
herited from  bis  father,  Thothmes  III.,  in  Asia 
and  Ethiopia. 

Amenophis  hi.  Son  of  Thothmes  IV.  He 
reigned  for  thirty-six  years,  from  about  1410  B.C. 
In  the  early  part  of  his  reign  he  seems  to  have 
wnrred  in  Asia,  but  later  he  did  little  to  main- 
tain his  Syrian  provinces.  The  Amarna  Letters 
(q.v.)  show  that  in  his  reign,  and  in  that  of  his 
successor,  the  Egyptian  supremacy  in  Asia  was 
seriously  threatened.  Amenophis  is  noted  for  his 
activity  as  a  builder.  He  erected  in  Thebes  a 
gigantic  temple;  but  of  this  nothing  remains  ex- 
cept the  two  colossi  at  the  entrance,  one  of 
which,  in  classical  times,  became  famous  as  "the 
vocal  Memnon."  The  Amarna  Letters  record  the 
fact  that  Amenophis  married  Gilukhepa,  sister 
of  King  Dushratta  of  Mitani  in  northern  Meso- 
potamia. His  principal  wife  (whom  he  commem- 
orates on  his  monuments),  Teye,  was  a  foreigner. 
The  magnificent  tomb  of  her  parents,  Thua  and 
Yua,  was  discovered  in  1905  by  Mr.  Davis. 

Amenophis  IV.  The  Napkhururiya  (Egyptian 
Ncfer-Khoper-re)  of  the  Amarna  Tablets.  This 
monarch  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  characters 
in  Egyptian  history,  because  of  the  great  relig- 
ious reform  which  he  attempted.  He  endeavored 
to  supersede  the  old  polytheistic  religion  of 
Egj'pt  by  the  exclusive  worship  of  the  Sun.  But 
his  fanatical  efforts  in  this  direction,  his  perse- 
cution of  the  cult  of  the  Theban  god  Ammon, 
and  the  shifting  of  his  residence  to  Tel-el- 
Amama,  led  to  no  permanent  results.  After  his 
reign  of  eighteen  years  (beginning  about  1375 
B.C.),  his  innovations  were  abolished,  and  the 
old  religion  was  again  triumphant.  By  his  wife 
Nefer-titi  he  had  six  daughters. 


AUEK'OBBH(E'A  (Gk.  i.  a,  priv.  4-  ««> 
men,  month  -(-  fiola,  rhoia,  flow,  flux).  The  sus- 
pension from  any  cause  other  than  pr^nancy, 
or  the  menopause,  of  the  catamenial  flow.  It  is 
generally  an  indication  of  functional  disturb- 
ance, and  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  symptom  rather 
than  as  a  malady.  It  is  frequently  an  accom- 
paniment of  antemia  (q.v.),  and  due  to  poverty 
of  the  blood.  It  very  often  is  an  early  symptom 
of  an  impending  chronic  malady,  such  as  tuber- 
culosis. In  both  these  cases  the  treatment 
adopted  should  be  one  tending  to  strengthen  the 
general  health ;  the  diet  should  be  nourishing  and 
generous,  iron  and  arsenic  should  be  adminis- 
tered, the  bowels  should  be  carefully  regulated, 
and  the  patient  should  take  mild  exercise  in  the 
sunlight.    See  Emmenagooue;  Menstbuation. 

AIIEITT  (Lat.  amentum,  strap  or  thong),  or 
CAT'KIIT.  A  flower-cluster  in  which  simple 
flowers  are  developed  upon  an  elongated  axis, 
and  are  subtended  and  more  or  less  concealed  by 
conspicuous  bracts.  Such  clusters  are  found  in 
the  birches,  alders,  willows,  etc.,  which,  in  conse- 
quence, are  often  called  Amentifer«.  See  Inflob- 

ESCENCE. 

AOffKITT,  WnxiAM  Scott  (1851—).  An 
American  missionary  in  China.  He  was  bom  at 
Owosso,  Mich.,  of  Dutch  descent,  and  educated  at 
Oberlin,  and  at  Union  (N.  Y.)  and  Andover  theo- 
logical seminaries.  He  went  to  China  as  a  mis- 
sionary of  the  American  Board,  and  was  sta- 
tioned in  Peking,  where,  in  the  summer  of  1900, 
he  was  one  of  the  eight  hundred  foreigners  and 
three  thousand  native  Christians  who  were  be- 
sieged. When  the  siege  was  raised.  Dr.  Ament, 
with  the  missionaries  of  his  station  and  500 
native  Christians,  took  possession  of  the  deserted 
premises  of  a  lesser  Mongol  prince  who  had  be- 
come a  fugitive.  They  acted  as  intermediaries 
in  reestablishing  the  native  Christians,  and  in 
some  of  the  economic  readjustments  made  neces- 
sary by  the  outbreak;  but  subsequently  they 
were  severely  criticised  by  many  of  the  American 
newspapers,  which  accused  them  of  having  been 
morally  guilty  of  looting.  This  charge  was 
strenuously  denied  by  all  the  missionaries  and 
their  supporters. 

AMENTSES.  The  Greek  form  of  the  Egyp- 
tian Amente[t],  "the  Lower  World,"  or  realm  of 
departed  spirits.  The  word  signifies,  liter- 
ally, "the  Western  (World),"  as  the  mysterious 
abode  of  the  dead  was  supposed  to  lie  beneath  the 
western  horizon.  The  graves  of  the  ancient 
Egj'ptians  were  situated  in  the  desert  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Nile,  and  the  souls  of  the 
dead  were  believed  to  pass,  with  the  setting  sun, 
through  the  gates  of  Amenthes,  where,  after  many 
perils,  they  appeared  before  Osiris  (q.v.)  and  his 
forty-two  assessors  to  undergo  final  judgment. 
The  views  of  the  Egj-ptians  in  regard  to  the  life 
of  the  soul  in  the  nether  world  were  manifold. 
Plutarch  defined  Amenthes  as  meaning  "giving 
and  taking."  and  it  is  sometimes  derived  from 
amen,  "hidden,"  but  such  etymologies  are  value- 
less.   See  also  Anubis;  Set;  Athob. 

AMEBBACH,  &'m?r-bao,  Johann  (1443- 
1513).  A  German  printer,  educated  in  Paris. 
He  established  a  press  at  Basel,  publishing  the 
works  of  St.  .\mbrose  and  St.  Augustine,  and  be- 
gan to  publish  those  of  St.  Jerome,  which  were 
finished  by  his  son  Boniface.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  to  use  Roman  instead  of  Gothic  letters. 
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AMEBCETOEKT  (Angl.  Fr.  amerciment, 
from  amercier,  to  be  at  the  mercy  of).  In  old 
English  law,  a  pecuniary  penalty  imposed  for 
crime  or  for  the  violation  of  the  fealty  which  the 
freeholder  owed  his  lord.  It  was  imposed  as  the 
result  of  a  judicial  conviction  of  the  offense 
charged,  but  differed  from  a  fine  in  that  it  was 
a  commutation  of  a  sentence  of  forfeiture  of 
goods,  while  the  fine  was  a  commutation  of  a 
sentence  of  imprisonment  of  the  person.  The  de- 
cree of  the  court  was  that  the  offender  was  at 
the  mercy  (in  misericordia,  d  meroi)  of  the 
king,  the  sheriff,  or  the  lord  in  >#hose  court  the 
judgment  was  rendered.  The  amount  of  the 
amercement,  originally  unlimited,  as  the  term 
implies,  was  regulated  by  a  provision  of  Magna 
Charta  (1215), which  decreed thatailamercements 
should  be  set,  or  fixed,  by  good  men  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, the  peers  of  the  offender,  and  that  the 
amount  should  vary  with  the  gravity  of  the  of- 
fense. Consult  Pollock  and  Maitland,  Historif  of 
English  Law,  second  edition  (London  and  Boston, 
1899).  See  Cbiminai.  Law;  Fine;  Pcnishuent. 

AME'BIA.  The  ancient  name  of  Amelia 
(q.v.),  a  city  in  Italy. 

AlCEB'^CA  (named  after  Amerigo  Vespucci, 
an  Italian  navigator).  America,  or  the  New 
World,  is  one  of  the  great  land  divisions  of  the 
earth.  It  has  a  meridional  extent  of  about  9000 
miles,  stretching  from  72°  N.  lat.  (Boothia  Felix) 
to  66°  S.  lat.  (Cape  Horn),  without  including 
the  Arctic  islands.  Its  extreme  northern 
part  extends  far  within  the  Arctic  Circle,  while 
on  the  south  it  stretches  to  the  border  of  the 
Antarctic  Ocean.  Excluding  its  islands,  it  lies 
between  the  meridians  of  34°  and  168°  west  of 
Greenwich,  and  has  a  maximum  breadth  of  about 
3300  miles.  The  entire  area  is  estimated  to  be 
16,000,000  square  miles. 

General  Features.  The  New  World  differs 
from  the  Old  in  size,  having  about  half  its  area. 
It  differs  also  greatly  in  outline,  in  location  on 
the  earth's  surface,  and  in  the  character  of  its 
coasts  and  its  relief.  The  Old  World  has,  very 
roughly,  a  triangular  form ;  while  the  New  World 
consists  of  two  triangles  connected  with  each 
other.  While  both  grand  divisions  lie  mainly 
north  of  the  equator,  a  greater  proportion  of  the 
Old  World  is  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  The 
coasts  of  the  Old  World,  taken  as  a  whole,  are 
much  more  broken  than  the  American  coasts. 
The  principal  relief  feature  of  the  Old  World, 
is  a  great  stretch  of  elevated  land  crossing  most 
of  Europe  and  Asia  in  an  east  and  west  direction, 
while  the  backbone  of  America  traverses  its 
length  in  a  direction  nearly  north  and  south, 
near  its  western  coast. 

America  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  on  the  south  by  the  Antarctic,  on  the 
east  by  the  Atlantic,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Pacific.  While  stretchinf;  from  one  polar  ocean 
to  the  other,  it  separates  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
throughout  their  whole  length.  In  the  extreme 
northwest  it  almost  touches  Asia,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  Bering  Strait.  Very  narrow 
passages  separate  it  from  the  extensive  islands 
that  constitute  the  Arctic  Archipelago  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

Physical  Divisions.  America  is  divided  in- 
to two  continents.  North  and  South  America, 
separated  in  part  by  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  connected  by  the  narrow 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  30  miles  in  width. 


North  America  has  an  area  of  about  8,300,000 
square  miles,  and  South  America  of  7,700,000. 
The  mean  altitude  above  sea  level  of  both  conti- 
nents is  not  far  from  2000  feet. 

These  two  great  continents  are  much  alike  in 
some  respects,  while  differing  in  others.  They 
are  both  triangular  in  shape,  with  the  base  of  the 
triangle  at  the  north  and  the  opposite  apex  at 
the  south.  Each  has  its  greatest  length  along 
meridians,  and  greatest  breadth  along  parallels 
of  latitude;  each  has  a  great  mountain  system 
running  the  whole  length  of  the  western  side  and 
parallel  to  it,  and  a  shorter  secondary  and  more 
disconnected  mountain  system  in  the  eastern 
part,  also  parallel  to  the  coast,  the  two  moun- 
tain systems  in  each  case  converging  toward 
the  lower  apex  of  the  continent.  In  both  cases 
the  eastern  ranges  are  the  oldest  geologically. 

While  the  two  American  continents  thus  pre- 
sent certain  similarities  of  configuration,  they 
are  very  differently  placed  on  the  sphere,  and 
thus  their  climatic  differences  are  marked,  and 
the  conditions  dependent  on  climatic  influences 
likewise  differ.  The  broad  part  of  North  Ameri- 
ca lies  mainly  within  the  north  temperate  zone, 
and  only  its  apex  extends  into  the  tropical  zone ; 
thus  causing  a  great  portion  of  the  continent 
to  be  dominated  by  comparatively  low  tempera- 
ture conditions.  In  South  America,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  broad  part  lies  within  the  tropics,  and 
a  comparatively  small  portion  of  it  extends  into 
the  temperate  zone. 

Coasts.  With  regard  to  the  nature  of  their 
coast-lines.  North  and  South  America  present  an 
extraordinary  contrast.  North  America,  in  its 
extreme  irregular  coast-line  and  its  groat  penin- 
sulas, is  the  counterpart  of  the  Eurasiatic  con- 
tinent in  the  Old  World,  while  South  America, 
with  its  almost  unbroken  coast,  is  the  counter- 
part of  Africa.  In  North  America  we  have  the 
peninsulas  of  Alaska,  Labrador,  Nova  Scotia, 
Florida,  Yucatan,  and  Lower  California.  South 
America  presents  but  one  great  peninsula,  that 
of  Patagonia.  The  Atlantic  coast  of  America  is 
far  more  irregular  and  broken  than  that  of  the 
Pacific.  On  the  north  of  North  America,  Hudson 
Bay  projects  far  into  the  interior  of  Canada, 
forming  a  vast  inland  sea.  Farther  south,  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Bay  of  Fundy  form 
deep  indentations.  On  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the 
United  States  are  several  large  bays  and  harbors, 
Massachusetts  Bay,  Long  Island  Sound,  Delaware 
and  Chesapeake  bays,  and  Albemarle  and  Pamlico 
sounds  being  among  them.  The  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  the  Caribbean  Sea  have  many  arms,  extend- 
ing into  the  land,  among  them  the  gulfs  of  Cam- 
peachy,  Honduras,  and  Colon. 

The  Atlantic  coast  of  South  America  is  sim- 
pler, the  chief  indentations  being,  on  the  north 
the  gulfs  of  Darien  and  Venezuela,  on  the  north- 
east the  estuary  of  the  Amazon,  and  on  the  east 
the  harbors  of  Bahia  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the 
estuary  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  the  gulfs  of 
Blanca,  San  Matias,  and  San  Jorge,  on  the  Argen- 
tine coast. 

The  west  coasts  of  both  continents  are  in  the 
main  extremely  simple.  Between  latitudes  42° 
S.  and  48°  N.  there  are  few  harbors.  In  South 
America,  the  Gulf  of  Guayaquil  is  almost  the  only 
indentation  of  magnitude.  South  of  latitude  42°, 
S.,  however,  the  character  of  the  coast  changes  to 
a  fiord  coast,  with  many  deep,  narrow  passages 
and  hundreds  of  islands.  V^  here  the  two  conti- 
nents meet,  the  bend  of  the  Pacific  coast  forms 
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the  deep  bay  of  Panama.  The  west  coast  of 
North  America  south  of  the  parallel  of  48°  N. 
is  broken  deeply  only  by  the  Qulf  of  California 
and  San  Francisco  Bay,  but  near  the  north- 
west comer  of  the  United  States  a  fiord  coast 
commences  with  Puget  Sound,  and  extends 
thence  along  British  Columbia  and  Alaska  to  the 
Aleutian  Islands.  The  Bering  Sea  coast  of  Alas- 
ka is  low,  and  broken  by  many  indentations,  and 
similar  conditions  prevail  on  the  Arctic  coast. 

TopoGBAPiiT.  The  prominent  relief  feature  of 
both  continents  consists  in  a  great  system  of  ele- 
vation, stretching  along  or  near  the  western 
coast,  from  Cape  Horn  in  South  America  to  the 
extreme  end  ol  the  Alaska  peninsula  in  North 
America.  This  is  known  in  South  America  as 
the  Andean  Cordillera,  and  in  North  America  as 
the  Cordillera.  It  differs  greatly  in  its  different 
parts,  in  breadth,  height,  complexity,  and  char- 
acter. In  North  America  the  Cordillera  are  suc- 
ceeded on  the  east  by  a  broad  valley;  east  of  this 
valley,  and  separating  it  in  the  south  from  the 
Atlantic,  is  the  shorter,  smaller,  and  lower  Appa- 
lachian system.  In  South  America  the  succes- 
sion is  somewhat  similar.  East  of  the  Andes  is 
a  broad  slope  or  depression,  which  in  Argentina 
continues  to  the  Atlantic;  but  in  easterd  Brazil 
and  the  Guianas  the  continuity  of  the  eastward 
slope  is  broken  by  numerous  short  and  compara- 
tively low  ranges,  corresponding  roughly  with 
the  Appalachians  of  the  northern  continent. 

North  Ambbioa..  In  North  America  the  Cor- 
dillera develops  its  greatest  breadth  and  complex- 
ity in  the  main  body  of  the  United  States. 
Here  it  includes  a  broad  plateau  1000  miles  in 
width,  with  an  elevation  of  from  5000  to  10,000 
feet,  on  which  stand  a  succession  of  mountain 
ranges  trending  nearly  north  and  south,  the 
highest  of  which  rise  to  altitudes  of  from  14,000 
to  15,000  feet.  The  highest  of  these  ranges  are 
in  Colorado  and  California.  In  the  former  State 
are  the  Front  Range,  with  Long's  Peak,  14,271 
feet;  Gray's  Peak,  14,341  feet;  Pike's  Peak,  14,- 
108  feet;  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Range,  with  Blan- 
ca  Peak,  14,300  feet;  the  Park  Range,  with  Mount 
Lincoln,  14,297  feet;  the  Sawatch  Range,  with 
the  Mountain  of  the  Holy  Cross,  14,006  feet, 
Elbert  Peak,  14,421  feet,  and  Mount  Harvard, 
14,376  feet:  and  the  San  Juan  Mountains,  with 
Uncompahgre  Peak,  14,289  feet,  and  Mount  Wil- 
son, 14,280  feet. 

The  principal  range  of  California  is  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  with  Mount  Corcoran,  14,093  feet;  Fish- 
erman Peak,  14,448  feet;  Mount  Whitney,  14,- 
898  feet;  and  Mount  Shasta,  an  extinct  volcano, 
14,380  feet.  The  Cascade  Ran^e  of  Oregon, 
Washington,  and  British  Columbia  is  a  contin- 
uation of  the  Sierra  Nevada  in  direction,  though 
not  in  structure,  as  it  is  in  the  main  the  product 
of  volcanic  action,  and  contains  many  extinct 
volcanoes,  the  highest  of  these  being  Mount 
Rainier,  14,526  feet.  Northward  in  British.  Co- 
lumbia the  system  is  not  as  high  nor  as  broad, 
but  following  the  coast  around  through  Alaska, 
it  rises  in  semi-detached  groups  and  ranges, 
some  of  which  are  of  great  height,  culminating 
in  Mount  McKinley,  north  of  the  head  of  Cook 
Inlet,  20,464  feet  in  height,  the  highest  summit 
in  North  America.  Another  high  peak,  on  the 
boundary  between  Alaska  and  British  America, 
is  Mount  St.  Elias,  18,100  feet  above  the  sea. 
This  was  long  supposed  to  be  the  highest  point 
in  North  America. 

The  area  of  Mexico,  with  the  exception  of  the 


State  of  Yucatan,  lies  almost  entirely  within  the 
Cordilleran  mountain  system.  The  plateau  ex- 
tends southward  into  it  from  the  United  States, 
with  an  elevation  ranging  from  4000  to  7000 
feet.  Upon  this  undulating  table-land,  which  is 
known  as  the  plateau  of  Anahuac,  are  many 
mountain  ranges  and  many  active  or  dormant 
volcanoes,  the  latter  being  the  highest  peaks  of 
the  country.  Among  them  are  Popocatepetl, 
17,520  feet;  Orizaba,  18,250  feet;  Iztaccihuatl, 
18.960  feet;  Nevada  de  Toluca,  14,950  feet;  and 
Malinche,  13,460  feet.  In  the  countries  of  Cen- 
tral America  \he  Cordillera  is  represented  by 
detached  ranges  of  hills,  with  numerous  volcanic 
peaks,  some  of  which  are  active,  others  extinct. 

The  depression  lying  east  of  the  Cordillera 
stretches  in  the  north  to  the  Atlantic  or  to  Hud- 
son Bay,  and  in  southern  Canada  and  the  United 
States  to  the  Appalachian  or  Eastern  Moun- 
tains, with  a  breadth  of  25°  of  longitude.  Over 
this  great  area  the  surface  presents  no  serious 
variations  of  level.  The  onljf  elevations  of  im- 
portance are  the  Ozark  Hills  in  Arkansas,  South- 
ern Missouri,  and  Indian  Territory,  with  a  maxi- 
mum altitude  little  over  3000  feet. 

The  Appalachian  Mountains,  in  a  broad  sense, 
extend  from  the  Gaspg  Peninsula  in  southeastern 
Canada,  southwestward  through  the  eastern 
United  States  to'northern  Alabama  and  Georgia, 
in  a  fairly  continuous  system.  They  form  a  nar- 
row plateau,  70  to  200  miles  in  width  and  1500 
to  3000  feet  in  height,  which  is  bordered  on  the 
east  by  the  Blue  Ridge  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Alleghany  Mountains.  In  the  northern  section 
the  line  of  elevations  includes  the  Green  and 
White  Mountains  of  Vermont  and  New  Hamp- 
shire and  the  Adirondacks  of  New  York,  all  of 
which  differ  more  or  less  in  their  geological 
structure  from  the  central  and  southern  portions 
of  the  system.  The  highest  summits  are  Mount 
Washington  in  New  Hampshire,  6294  feet,  and 
Mount  Mitchell  in  North  Carolina,  6707  feet. 
East  of  this  mountain  system  the  land  slopes 
gently  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  is  known  as 
the  Piedmont  Region  and  .  the  Atlantic  Plain. 
See  RocKT  Mountains;  Appalachians,  etc. 

South  Amebica.  The  Cordillera  of  the  Andes 
follows  the  western  coast  of  South  America  in  a 
continuous  mountain  system  from  Cape  Horn  to 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  leaving  a  narrow  strip 
of  lowland  between  its  base  and  the  coast  no- 
where much  more  than  a  hundred  miles  in 
breadth.  In  the  south  the  system  is  narrow  and 
simple,  consisting  in  great  part  of  a  single  range, 
which  has  no  great  height.  Northward  it  in- 
creases in  altitude  and  becomes  more  complex, 
reaching  a  culminating  point  in  the  great  peak 
of  Aconcagua,  in  lat.  32°  S.,  which  reaches  the 
height  of  23,080  feet,  the  loftiest  summit  in 
South  America.  Still  farther  north  the  peaks 
are  not  as  high,  but  the  system  broadens  and 
becomes  more  complicated  by  the  appearance  of 
ranges  in  Argentina,  east  of  the  Andes  proper. 
In  lat.  18°  S.  the  system  curves  to  the  northwest, 
following  the  coast;  here  it  has  a  breadth  of 
fully  300  miles,  with  two,  and,  in  places,  three 
main  ranges,  and  encloses  an  elevated  plateau,  on 
which  is  situated  Lake  Titicaca.  12,645  feet 
high.  Near  this  lake,  in  the  Cordillera  Real,  are 
many  high  peaks,  among  them  Ancohuma,  21,490 
feet;  Cacaca,  20,250  feet;  and  Illimani,  21,192 
feet. 

Still  following  the  coast,  the  system  turns 
north  again  at  the  Gulf  of  Guayaquil,  main- 
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taining  the  form  of  a  broad,  elevated  plateau, 
bordered  by  lofty  ranges,  with  many  volcanic 
peaks.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  equator,  in 
Ecuador,  are  many  notable  peaks,  among  them 
Tunguragua,  16,690  feet;  Cotopaxi,  19,613  feet; 
Chimborazo,  20,498  feet;  Antisana,  19,335  feet; 
Cayambe,  19,186  feet;  and  Pichincha,  16,918 
feet.  From  this  knot  of  lofty  volcanoes  the 
system  falls  off  in  altitude  northward  toward  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  and  the  shores  of  the  Carib- 
bean Sea,  splitting  into  three  ranges,  which 
trend  away  from  one  another  to  the  north  and 
northeast. 

East  of  the  Andes  the  level  of  the  land  descends 
rapidly  to  the  llanos  of  the  Orinoco,  the  vallCT  of 
the  Amazon,  and  the  pampas  of  Argentina.  This 
great  area,  comprising  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
South  America,  is  but  slightly  diversified  by  hills, 
forming  mainly  an  immense  plain.  In  eastern 
Brazil  is  a  mountain  system  standing  on  a  broad 
plateau,  and  composed  of  many  ranges,  trending 
in  general  parallel  to  the  coast,  and  having  col- 
lectively a  great  breadth.  The  highest  point  in 
this  system  is  Itatiaia,  with  an  altitude  of  10,- 
340  feet.  A  similar  but  smaller  plateau  occupies 
much  of  the  area  of  the  Guianas.  See  An- 
des, etc. 

The  islands  pertaining  to  this  grand  division 
belong  mainly  to  North  America.  In  the  Arc- 
tic Ocean  these  land  bodies  are  numerous  and 
large,  Greenland,  almost  continental  in  area, 
being  the  largest  of  them.  West  of  Greenland, 
across  Smith  Sound,  is  the  great  extent  of  Grin- 
nell  Land,  and  south  of  this  island  are  North 
Devon,  Cockbum  Land,  and  BafBn  Land,  with 
many  other  large  islands  to  the  west,  including 
Bathurst,  Melville,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  North 
Somerset  islands,  and  Prince  Albert  and  Banks 
Land,  the  whole  forming  an  extensive  archipel- 
ago in  the  Arctic  Sea.  In  Bering  Sea,  on  the 
northwest  of  the  continent,  are  many  smaller 
islands,  while  the  chain  of  the  Aleutian  Islands, 
stretching  in  a  great  curve,  convex  southward, 
from  the  point  of  the  Alaskan  Peninsula,  partly 
separates  Bering  Sea  from  the  Pacific.  On  the 
east  side  of  the  continent,  the  great  island  of 
Newfoundland  partially  closes  the  mouth  of  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

Mainly  within  the  tropics  and  lying  between 
the  northern  coast  of  South  America  and  the 
southeast  coast  of  the  United  States,  are  the 
West  Indies,  with  Cuba,  Haiti,  Jamaica,  and 
Porto  Rico,  known  collectively  as  the  Greater 
Antilles,  and  many  smaller  islands  grouped 
about  and  stretching  away  from  them.  They 
are  the  unsubmerged  portions  of  a  mountain 
system.  On  the  north  side  are  the  Bahamas, 
consisting  of  a  large  number  of  small  coral 
islands,  and  on  the  southeast,  stretching  in  a 
broad  curve,  convex  to  the  east,  to  the  south 
American  coast,  are  the  Lesser  Antilles,  all 
small,  and  many  of  them  of  volcanic  origin.  The 
best  known  among  them  are  Guadeloupe,  Mar- 
tinique, and  Trinidad.  South  America  has  few 
islands,  the  Falkland  Isles,  east  of  the  Strait 
of  Magellan,  being  the  largest,  if  we  except  Tierra 
del  Fuego,  at  the  south  end  of  the  continent. 
Off  the  west  coast,  and  under  the  equator,  are  the 
Galapagos  Islands,  once  prominent  as  a  source 
of  guano. 

Hydroobapht.  North  America. — While  most 
of  North  America  is  drained  into  the  Atlantic, 
yet  great  areas  are  drained  into  the  Pacific  and 
Arctic  oceans.  The  Rocky  Mountains,  i.e.,  the 


easternmost  ranges  of  the  Cordillera,  carry  the 
continental  divide,  and  most  of  the  ranges  and 
valleys  of  this  system  are  drained  westward  to 
the  Pacific  by  the  Colorado  River  of  the  west, 
through  its  marvelous  caQons  to  the  head  of  the 
Gulf  of  California,  by  the  Sacramento  to  San 
Francisco  Bay,  and  by  the  Columbia,  the  Fraser, 
Copper,  and  other  rivers.  The  northern  and 
northeastern  slopes  of  the  system,  as  well  as 
most  of  Alaska  and  much  of  the  Yukon  province 
of  Canada,  are  drained  by  the  great  river  Yukon 
to  Bering  Sea.  The  northern  part  of  the  great 
central  depression  of  the  continent  sends  its 
waters  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  by  way  of  Mackenzie 
River.  Farther  south  the  land  is  drained  to 
Hudson  Bay  by  the  Nelson  and  other  rivers,  and 
to  the  Atlantic  directly  by  the  chain  of  the  great 
lakes,  Superior,  Michigan,  Huron,  Erie,  and  On- 
tario, and  the  River  St.  Lawrence.  The  waters 
of  the  southern  part  of  this  depression  are  col- 
lected by  one  of  the  greatest  rivers  of  the  earth, 
the  Mississippi,  with  its  branches,  the  Ohio,  Mis- 
souri, Arkansas  and  Red  rivers,  and  are  carried 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  coaat-land  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  itself  is  drained  by  a  number  of 
rivers  on  either  side  of  the  Mississippi.  The 
Atlantic  slope  of  the  Appalachian  mountain  sys- 
tem is  drained  to  the  Atlantic  by  many  compara- 
tively small  rivers. 

Besides  the  great  lakes  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
system,  North  America  contains  many  large  bod- 
ies of  water.  In  Canada  are  Great  Bear  and 
Great  Slave  and  Athabaska  lakes  in  the  Macken- 
zie River  system;  lakes  Reindeer, Winnipeg, Man- 
itoba, and  Lake  of  the  Woods,  which  are  drained 
to  Hudson  Bay,  and  Lake  Nepigon,  tributary  to 
the  St.  Lawrence  system.  In  the  northern  Unit- 
ed States  are  thousands  of  small  lakes,  which, 
in  common  with  those  of  Canada,  were  formed 
by  the  Laurentian  glacier.  In  the  Cordilleran 
region  are  many  lakes,  some  of  glacial  origin, 
like  Pend  Oreille  and  Flathead,  others  of  vol- 
canic origin,  like  Yellowstone  Lake,  while  many 
occupy  desert  valleys  and  have  no  outlet,  like 
Great  Salt,  Carson,  and  Walker  lakes.  See 
Yukon  Rtveb;  Mississippi,  etc. 

South  America. — South  America  is  for  the 
most  part  drained  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the 
Andes  forming  a  great  and  continuous  water- 
shed; and  while  three  great  river  systems  carry 
most  of  the  waters  to  the  sea,  yet  a  number  of 
secondary  but  by  no  means  small  rivers  aid 
them  in  this  work.  In  the  extreme  northwest 
of  South  America,  the  Magdalena  drains  the 
region  in  which  the  Andes  separate  into  diverg- 
ing ranges  before  their  subsidence.  The  area  of 
its  basin  is  not  great,  but  the  enormous  rainfall 
sends  great  volumes  of  water  through  this  river 
channel  into  the  Caribbean  Sea.  The  entire 
length  of  the  Magdalena,  independent  of  its  wind- 
ings, is  not  over  700  miles.  The  great  valley 
at  the  extreme  north  of  South  America,  lying 
between  the  Andes  on  the  west  and  the  plateau 
of  Guiana  on  the  east,  is  drained  by  the  Orinoco, 
which,  although  not  more  than  1200  or  1400 
miles  long,  not  counting  the  windings,  carries 
an  immense  volume  of  water  into  the  Atlantic, 
because  it,  too,  lies  almost  wholly  within  the 
belt  of  excessive  rains.  Between  the  Orinoco 
and  the  Amazon  there  are  a  number  of  short 
rivers  draining  the  plateau  of  Guiana,  and  head- 
ing chiefly  in  the  watershed  between  this  section 
and  the  valley  of  the  Amazon  on  the  south. 
Next  in   order,   proceeding  southward  on   the 
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Atlantic  coast,  is  the  mighty  Amazon  itself, 
whose  system  drains  the  great  valley  included 
between  the  plateau  of  Brazil  on  the  southeast, 
the  plateau  of  Guiana  on  the  north,  the  Andes 
on  the  west,  and  the  highlands  of  the  Cordillera 
Geral  and  Matto  Grosso  on  the  south,  thus  em- 
bracing about  one-third  of  South  America.  The 
Amazon  pours  a  vastly  greater  (quantity  of  water 
into  the  ocean  than  any  other  river  on  the  globe. 
The  plateau  of  Brazil  is  drained  chiefly  by  the 
Tocantjns,  which  flows  to  the  north  and  empties 
into  tho  Parft  estuary;  a  number  of  smaller 
streams  which  flow  northeast  and  enter  the 
Atlantic  between  the  mouth  of  the  Pari  and 
Cape  St.  Roque;  the  S&o  Francisco,  which  has  a 
generally  northeastern  direction,  and  a  few 
smaller  streams  which  drain  the  short  eastern 
slopes  along  the  whole  extent  of  coast  be- 
tween the  mouth  of  the  S5o  Francisco,  lat.  10° 
S.,  and  the  estuary  of  the  Plata,  lat  35°  S.  The 
Plata,  which  receives  the  waters  of  the  Paran&, 
Paraguay,  and  Uruguay,  drains  the  whole  of 
the  south  central  part  of  South  America,  from 
the  Amazon  watershed  in  lat.  16°  S.  to  lat.  3S° 
S.,  and  embraced  between  the  coast  sierra  on 
the  east  and  the  Andes  on  the  west.  This  great 
river  system  has  been  compared  with  the  Missis- 
sippi River  system,  with  which  it  has  certain 
features  in  common.  South  of  the  Plata  are  a 
number  of  rivers,  including  the  Colorado,  Negro, 
and  Chubut.  On  the  Pacific  coast  the  drainage 
is  effected  by  short,  torrential  streams  scarcely 
worthy  the  name  of  river.  See  Amazon;  Ob- 
jNoco,  etc. 

Geoloot.  The  geological  history  of  North 
America,  considered  in  a  broad  way,  is  not  com- 
plex. The  oldest  part  of  the  continent,  the  first 
to  be  elevated  above  the  sea,  is  the  northeastern 
section,  including  the  Adirondacks  of  New  York 
and  the  Laurentian  Highlands  of  Canada,  and  a 
region  about  the  Great  Lakes,  together  with  a 
southward  projection  just  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
in  the  Southern  States.  This  is  the  Archtean 
area.  From  this,  as  a  nucleus,  the  continent 
grew  westward,  as  is  indicated  by  the  surface 
formations,  which  become  successively  more  re- 
cent. The  eastern  portions  of  the  Appalachians 
are  in  great  part  composed  of  Silurian  beds. 
The  plateau  forming  the  western  part  of  the  sys- 
tem IS  Carboniferous,  which  formation  also  un- 
derlies much  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  The 
great  plains  which  form  the  eastward  slope  of 
the  Cordilleran  plateau  are  floored,  in  westward 
succession,  by  Triassic,  Cretaceous,  and  Tertiary 
beds. 

The  mountains  of  the  Cordilleran  system  are 
mainly  of  recent  formation,  and  show  strata  of 
all  ages,  as  they  have  been  much  disturbed  by 
uplift,  and  the  beds  exposed  by  subsequent  ero- 
sion. Upon  the  mountains  granitic  rocks  large- 
ly predominate,  as  the  stratified  beds  which  form- 
erly  covered  them  have  been  eroded  away,  while 
in  very  many  cases  these  stratified  beds  still  re- 
main on  the  flanks  of  the  ranges,  as  hog-back 
ridges.  The  valleys  are  often  partially  filled 
with  detritus  from  the  mountains.  In  this  re- 
gion many  great  areas  have  been  covered  by  out- 
fiows  of  lava,  some  of  them  in  very  recent  times. 
The  regions  bordering  the  coasts  of  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  are  fioored  with  Creta- 
ceous and  Tertiary  deposits,  indicating  their 
comparatively  recent  uplift.  There  are  no  active 
volcanoes  in  the  United  States  proper  or  in  Can- 
ada.   Within   historical   times   eruptions   have 


been  reported  on  the  coast  of  Alaska,  and  several 
peaks  on  that  coast  are  still  smoking.  In  Mex- 
ico, Central  America,  and  the  VVest  Indies 
there  are  many  active  volcanoes.  See  Geology 
under  United  States;  Canada,  etc. 

South  America. — The  eastern  highlands  are  of 
Archgean  and  Paleozoic  formations,  with  a  super- 
imposed layer  of  sandstone.  No  subsequent  sub- 
mergence has  occurred,  and  no  folding  has  taken 
place  since  Paleozoic  times,  so  that  no  recent 
marine  deposits  have  been  made,  and  the  deep 
valleys  are  due  to  erosion  rather  than  to  irregu- 
lar faulting,  the  rock  layers  lying  horizontally. 
These  eastern  highlands  are  but  the  remains  of 
a  great  mountain  system  which  has  been  worn 
awav  to  the  existing  condition  in  the  filling  up 
of  tiie  plains  below,  to  which  they  have  contrib- 
uted their  material.  The  western  highlands  (see 
Andes),  while  of  more  recent  origin  than  the 
eastern,  are  made  up  of  ranges  differing  in  geo- 
logic age.  Most  of  the  great  peaks  of  the  Andes 
are  of  volcanic  origin,  and  many  of  them  are 
still  active,  or  have  been  eruptive  in  recent  and 
historic  times.  The  lowlands  east  of  the  Andes 
are,  so  far  as  known,  floored  with  Tertiary  de- 
posits, with  broad  bands  of  alluvium  bordering 
the  larger  streams.  See  Geology  under  Bbazil; 
Abgentina,  etc. 

Olaciation.  In  recent  geologic  times  nearly 
all  of  Canada  and  much  of  the  United  States  was 
covered  by  a  great  sheet  of  ice,  the  Laurentian 
glacier.  In  the  United  States  it  covered  New 
England  and  New  York,  extended  southward  to 
the  Ohio  River,  and  westward  to  the  Missouri. 
Throughout  this  area  the  surface  has  been  modi- 
fied by  erosion  and  deposition  by  ice.  Stream 
courses  have  been  changed,  countless  lake  basins 
have  been  formed,  and  the  surface  covered  with 
drumlins,  kames,  and  other  morainal  deposits. 
In  the  northern  part  of  the  Cordillera,  evidences 
of  former  glafiation  are  everywhere  abundant, 
and  in  the  higher  ranges  many  glaciers  still 
exist.  Indeed,  in  the  mountains  on  the  Alaska 
coast,  where  the  precipitation  is  profuse,  there 
are  many  glaciers  of  great  magnitude,  some  of 
which  reach  the  sea.  The  Muir  Glacier  covers 
fully  a  thousand  square  miles,  and  there  are 
others  of  equal  size.  Even  these  great  glaciers, 
however,  are  but  the  much  reduced  relics  of  far 
larger  ones,  which  covered  the  coast  and  eroded 
the  flords  which  intersect  it. 

In  South  America  the  glacial  history,  so  far 
as  known,  is  confined  to  the  Andes.  Most  of  the 
higher  peaks,  even  tho.se  under  the  equator,  have 
glaciers  upon  their  upper  slopes,  while  in  the 
southern  portion  of  the  system  glaciers  are  ex- 
tremely abundant,  and  the  configuration  of  the 
land  shows  that  in  past  time  they  covered  it, 
lying  in  every  gorge  and  fiord,  which  are  evident- 
ly products  of  ice  erosion. 

Climate.  Stretching  from  the  south  temper- 
ate zone  through  the  tropics  to  the  north  polar 
zone,  America  has  many  climates,  dependent 
upon  latitude,  prevailing  winds,  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  relief  features.  The  main  body  of 
North  America  is  principally  within  the  region 
of  the  anti-trades  or  prevailing  westerlies.  These 
winds  give  to  the  western  coast  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  and  to  southeastern  Alaska, 
an  insular  climate,  with  great  uniformity  of  tem- 
perature and  a  heavy  rainfall.  Their  influence 
extends  inland  but  a  short  distance,  owing  to 
the  mountain  ranges  which  border  this  coast,  and 
the  rest  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  have  a 
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continental  climate  with  much  greater  extremes 
of  temperature;  the  Cordilleran  region,  which 
is  dependent  upon  the  Pacific  as  its  source  of 
precipitation,  has  an  arid  climate;  but  in  the 
east,  where  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Atlantic 
serve  as  sources  of  supply,  the  rainfall  is  ample. 

Central  America  is  within  the  region  of  the 
trade  winds,  and  has  measurably  an  insular  cli- 
mate, T>wing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  land.  That 
portion  of  South  America  which  lies  in  the  trop- 
ics, over  which  the  trade  winds  blow  continuous- 
ly from  the  east,  has  a  warm,  moist  climate  and 
a  heavy  rainfall.  This  region  is  limited  on  the 
west  by  the  Andes,  over  whose  wall  none  of  the 
moisture  from  the  Atlantic  can  pass.  Hence, 
most  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  South  America  with- 
in the  tropics  is  a  desert.  In  Chile  and  Argen- 
tina the  conditions  prevailing  in  North  America 
are  duplicated.  Here  in  the  south  temperate 
£one  the  prevailing  westerly  winds  bring  to  the 
western  coast  the  mild,  saturated  atmosphere 
of  the  Pacific.  The  temperature  is  uniform 
throughout  the  year  and  the  rainfall  heavy; 
while  east  of  the  Andes  the  westerly  winds,  de- 
prived of  their  moisture  in  crossing  the  moun- 
tains, blow  dry  over  the  land,  and  the  semi-desert 
pampas  are  the  result. 

Korth  America. — ^The  mean  annual  tempera- 
ture ranges  from  80°  F.  in  Central  America  down 
to  5°  on  the  Arctic  coast,  and  except  on  the 
Pacific  coast  the  temperature  decreases  quite 
regularly  with  the  latitude.  On  the  Pacific  coast 
the  reduction  in  temperature  with  increase  in 
latitude  is  much  less  rapid.  At  San  Diego,  on 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  United  States,  the 
mean  annual  temperature  is  about  70°,  while 
the  Alaska  coast,  even  as  far  north  as  Prince 
William  Sound,  has  a  temperature  only  30° 
lower,  and  20°  higher  than  in  the  same  latitude 
on  the  Labrador  coast.  This  measures  the  effect 
of  the  ocean  in  ameliorating  the  mean  annual 
temperature. 

In  midwinter  (January)  the  temperature 
ranges  from  80°  in  the  south  to — ^25°  on  the 
Arctic  coast.  Here  again  the  reduction  with  in- 
creasing latitude  is  much  less  on  the  Pacific 
coast  uian  in  the  interior  or  on  the  Atlantic 
coast.  The  coast  of  southern  Alaska  is  30° 
warmer  than  that  of  Labrador  in  approximately 
the  same  latitude.  The  midsummer  (July)  tem- 
perature is  highest  on  the  arid  plateau  of  north- 
ern Mexico  and  in  southern  ^izona,  where  it 
reaches  95°.  Thence  it  diminishes  in  all  direc- 
tions, sharply  to  the  west  as  the  Pacific  coast  is 
neared,  and  much  more  gradually  northward  and 
eastward.  The  range  of  summer  temperature  be- 
tween San  Diego  and  the  Aleutian  Islands  is  but 
20°,  from  70°  to  50°,  while  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  continent  its  range  is  from  80°  to  40°,  and  in 
the  Cordilleran  region  from  95°  to  40°.  In  this 
latter  region  extreme  heat  as  well  as  extreme  cold 
is  frequently  encountered;  in  southern  Arizona 
temperatures  of  120°  have  been  recorded,  and 
100°  as  far  north  as  latitude  60°.  On  the  Pacific 
coast  the  range  of  temperature  between  midsum- 
mer and  midwinter  (July  and  January)  seldom 
exceeds  20°,  while  upon  the  Atlantic  coast  the 
corresponding  range  is  nearly  twice  as  great, 
and  in  the  Cordilleran  region  it  is  in  many 
places  three  times  as  great. 

The  distribution  of  rainfall  over  North  Ameri- 
ca depends  upon  the  configuration  and  relief  of 
the  land  and  on  the  direction  of  the  winds.  In 
the  region  of  the  trade  winds  the  rainfall  is  very 


heavy,  200  inches  at  Panama,  and  diminishing 
northward.  In  the  region  of  the  anti-trades,  the 
Pacific  coast  receives  nearly  all  the  moisture 
brought  by  these  winds  from  the  Pacific,  and 
here  the  amount  and  distribution  of  the  rainfall 
are  radically  affected  by  the  relative  tempera- 
tures of  land  and  sea.  Where  and  when  the 
land  is  colder  than  the  sea,  moisture  is  condensed 
from  the  air  currents  and  falls  in  rain ;  the  rain- 
fall is  therefore  heavy  on  the  northern  part  of 
this  coast  and  light  on  the  southern  part,  and  is 
heavy  in  winter  and  light  or  entirely  absent  in 
summer. 

At  San  Hie^o  the  rainfall,  even  in  winter,  is 
very  light,  while  at  Puget  Sound  it  has  increased 
to  from  75  to  100  inches,  and  has  an  average 
along  the  Alaska  Pacific  coast  of  about  90  inches 
annually,  most  of  which  falls  in  winter.  Air 
currents  from  the  Pacific,  deprived  of  most  of 
their  moisture  in  passing  over  the  mountain 
ranges  near  the  Pacific  coast,  flow  over  the  Cor- 
dilleran region  during  most  of  the  year  as  dry 
winds.  In  the  summer,  however,  they  retain 
a  little  moisture,  which  they  give  up  to  the  high 
ranges  of  the  interior.  Hence,  this  region,  which 
is  upon  the  whole  desert,  or  semi-desert,  receives 
most  of  its  scanty  supply  of  rain,  20  inches  or 
less,  in  the  summer  time. 

Moving  eastward,  this  general  air  movement 
from  west  to  east,  which  commonly  takes  the 
form  of  great  cyclones  or  anti-cyclones,  draws 
air  currents  from  all  directions.  These,  coming 
off  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  are  saturated  with  mois- 
ture, and  cooling  as  they  go  northward,  give  rain 
to  the  land.  Thus  the  great  depression  of  the 
continent  is  watered  in  the  main  from  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  the  rainfall  ranging  from  60  inches 
on  the  coast  to  30  inches  in  the  region  of  the 
Great  Lakes  and  Hudson  Bay.  These  cyclonic 
disturbances,  as  they  approach  the  Atlantic, 
draw  saturated  air  currents  in  from  that  ocean, 
and  from  that  source  of  moisture  the  Atlantic 
coast  is  watered,  the  amount  of  rainfall  ranging 
from  50  to  40  inches. 

Houth  America. — ^The  southern  continent  has 
no  such  range  of  temperature  as  North  America, 
since  it  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  equator.  The 
annual  temperature  ranges  from  80°  to  40°,  the 
highest  temperature  being  in  the  northern  part. 
The  midwinter  (July)  temperature  ranges  from 
about  80°  in  the  north  to  35°  in  the  south,  and 
the  midsummer  temperature  from  85°  to  50°, 
the  highest  being  in  the  interior,  in  northern 
Argentina.  On  the  southern  part  of  the  west 
coast  of  South  America,  where  the  prevailing 
winds  are  from  the  west,  the  temperature  is 
moderated  by  them  as  on  the  western  coast  of 
North  America,  making  the  winter  temperature 
higher  and  the  summer  temperature  lower.  The 
greatest  range  between  summer  and  winter  is 
found  in  northern  Argentina,  a  region  corre- 
sponding in  situation  to  the  Cordilleran  region 
in  North  America.  Here  the  range  between  the 
hottest  and  coldest  months  is  from  25°  to  30°. 

The  great  Amazon  basin,  lying  within  the 
tropics,  is  abundantly  watered  by  the  trade  winds 
which  come  to  it  saturated  from  the  Atlantic. 
The  rainfall  over  this  great  area  is  estimated 
at  from  50  to  75  inches,  and  in  some  parts  is 
150  to  200  inches.  This  heavy  rainfall  extends 
to  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  and  even  up  its  abrupt 
eastern  slopes.  The  air  currents,  thus  deprived 
of  their  moisture,  descend  the  western  slope  as 
dry  winds,  and  the  narrow  western  base  of  the 
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range  receives  little  moistnre.  Farther  south, 
in  southern  Chile  and  Argentina,  the  conditions 
are  reversed.  The  westerly  winds  bring  rain 
to  the  narrow  strip  of  land  on  the  west  coast, 
which  receives  as  much  as  80  inches  in  certain 
localities,  and  the  pampas  on  the  east  receive 
very  little,  on  account  of  the  intercepting  moun- 
tains. 

Flora.  North  America. — The  flora  of  North 
America  is  varied,  ranging  from  those  plants 
peculiar  to  Arctic  regions  to  those  of  the  tropics. 
In  the  extreme  northern  part  of  Canada  and 
Alaska,  where  the  ground  is  constantly  frozen, 
thawing  only  on  the  surface  in  the  summer,  and 
forming  the  well  known  tundra,  the  prevailing 

Slant  life  consists  of  reindeer  moss,  with  a  few 
warf  Arctic  willows.  But  in  the  short,  hot 
summers  of  this  region  even  the  tundra  is  gay 
with  bright-colored  blossoms.  Near  the  Arctic 
Circle  forests  of  spruce,  with  some  birch  and 
alders,  appear,  at  first  in  scattering  clumps, 
then  more  continuously.  Thence  southward  as 
far  as  the  North  Saskatchewan  River,  in  Can- 
ada, the  land  is  forested  with  coniferous  trees, 
spruce,  pine,  fir,  and  hemlock.  This  timbered 
area  extends  southward  along  the  Pacific  coast 
nearly  to  San  Francisco  Bay.  In  Washington, 
Oregon,  and  California  exist  probably  the  heavi- 
est forests  in  the  world,  consisting  entirely  of 
coniferte,  great  firs,  sugar  pines,  redwoods,  and 
the  giant  sequoia,  the  largest  and  the  oldest  liv- 
ing thing. 

Eastern  Canada  and  the  United  States  are 
forested,  the  western  limit  including  most  of  Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin,  and  Indiana,  southern  Mis- 
souri, the  eastern  part  of  Indian  Territory,  and 
northeastern  Texas.  In  the  central  United 
States,  the  prevalent  species  change  to  hard 
woods,  while  in  the  Southern  States  yellow  pine 
becomes  the  dominant  species.  West  of  this 
forested  region  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
is  the  prairie  region,  once  grassed,  and  with 
groves  of  timber,  now  highly  cultivated,  which 
passes  by  insensible  degrees  into  the  treeless 
plains  which  form  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Cor- 
dilleran  plateau. 

In  the  Cordilleran  region  forests  are,  as  a 
rule,  found  only  on  the  mountains,  and  consist 
mainly  of  coniferse.  The  valley  vegetation  de- 
pends upon  the  degree  of  aridity;  here  may  be 
found  grass,  artemisia,  cacti,  yucca,  and  other 
thorny  desert  shrubs,  which  in  some  localities 
grow  so  densely  as  to  form  what  is  called  chap- 
arral. The  northern  plateau  region  of  Mexico 
is  without  forests,  except  upon  the  higher  ranges, 
while  the  southern  and  lower  part  of  the  country, 
with  Central  America,  has  a  tropical  profusion 
of  fruit  and  vegetation.  See  Flora  under  Rocky 
Mot'NTAiNS;  Canada;  United  States;  Mexico; 
NiCABAouA,  etc. 

South  America. — The  flora  of  South  America 
ranges  from  that  of  the  tropical  to  that  of  the 
temperate  zone,  and  is  controlled  not  only  by 
latitude,  but  by  altitude  and  rainfall.  At  the 
extreme  north  in  Colombia,  on  the  waters  of 
the  Magdalena,  the  hot  climate  and  excessive 
rainfall  produce  a  luxuriant  vegetation  which 
changes  from  its  tropical  character  only  with 
great  change  of  altitude  above  the  sea,  palms, 
bamboos,  and  tree  fernA  forming  much  of  the 
lower  forests,  and  coniferte  higher  on  the  moun- 
tains. To  the  east  of  this  region  are  the  llanos 
of  the  Orinoco,  with  their  tall  grasses  and  iso- 


lated trees.  To  the  south  of  these,  east  of  th« 
Andes,  are  the  great  selvas  of  the  Amazon,  with 
their  rich  forests  and  mixed  flora.  Directly 
south  of  these  occur  Uie  great  forests  of  the 
Matto  Grosso,  to  the  east  of  which  lie  the  Catinga 
woodlands  and  the  Brazilian  campos,  with  their 
thickets  interspersed  with  open  glades.  To  the 
west  of  the  Matto  Grosso  lies  the  great  mountain 
of  southwestern  Brazil  and  B(Mivia.  To  the 
south  of  the  Matto  Grosso  lies  the  Gran  Chaco, 
with  its  wax  palms  and  other  rich  forest  growth. 
Still  farther  south  begins  the  plains  or  pampas 
of  the  Plata,  which,  at  first  consisting  of  rich 
grasses,  soon  degenerate  into  the  dry  plains  of 
southern  Argentina,  with  their  stunted  and  poor 
plant  growth.  The  flora  of  the  western  strip  of 
South  America,  which  includes  the  Andean  re- 
gions, is  in  general  tropical  or  sub-tropical  at 
low  levels,  and  changes  in  altitudinal  zones  with 
increase  of  height  above  th.e  sea  level,  but  is 
much  modified  by  the  distribution  of  rainfall 
throughout  the  length  of  the  continent,  which 
permits  of  an  abundant  vegetable  growth  in  the 
northern  and  southern  portions,  but  greatly 
limits  it  in  the  intervening  region  of  little  rain- 
fall. The  potato  is  indigenous  to  South  America. 
See  Flora  under  Andes;  Coloubia;  Eovadob;. 
PEBr;  Bouvia;  Chiue;  Auazor;  Brazii,  and 
Argentina. 

Fauna.  In  considering  this  subject,  it  must 
be  recognized  first  that  we  here  have  to  deal 
with  two  continental  faunte,  for  the  animal  life- 
of  North  America  is  almost  completely  different 
from  that  of  South  and  Central  America.  Thia 
unlikeness  seems  related  in  large  degree  to  his- 
tory and  derivation.  The  fauna  of  North  Amer- 
ica is  very  similar  to  that  of-the  northern  zones, 
of  the  Old  World,  in  large  part  identical  with 
it.  Among  mammals  substantially  similar  to 
those  of  Europe  or  northern  Asia  are  all  the 
bears,  wolves,  the  lynx,  most  fur-bearers  {Mtu- 
telidte) ,  the  bison,  reindeer,  moose  ("elk"  of 
Europe),  bighorn,  white  goat,  beaver,  and  the- 
majority  of  the  rodents  and  small  insectivores, 
bats,  etc.,  where  the  differences  are  rarely  more- 
than  generic.  The  peculiar  North  American 
mammals  of  note  are  the  puma,  the  skqnk,  th» 
pronghorn,  the  musk-ox,  and  certain  rodents, 
as  the  pouched-rats  and  sewellel.  The  absentees 
are  equally  interesting.  Although  they  arose- 
in  Tertiary  North  America,  no  horses,  camels,, 
or  rhinoceroses  are  in  its  recent  fauna;  nor  any 
true  antelopes  or  swine  (except  in  the  extreme- 
southwest)  ;  of  Marsupials  a  single  form, 
the  opossum,  is  present.  The  birds  present  a 
similar  parallelism  with  northern  Europe  and 
Asia,  many  species,  and  nearly  all  the  families,, 
being  common  to  both  continents.  The  same  is 
true  of  reptiles  and  amphibians,  which  are 
marked  in  North  America  by  the  preponderance 
of  certain  sobordinate  forms,  such  as  the  rattle- 
snakes, rather  than  by  anything  very  different 
from  those  of  the  Old  World.  Fishes  present 
somewhat  greater  distinctions,  yet  the  bulk  of 
fresh-water  fish  are  similar  to,  and  some  are 
identical  with,  those  of  the  colder  parts  of 
Europe.  Insects  and  fresh-water  mollusks  seem 
generally  related  to  those  of  Europe  and  Asia; 
but  the  United  States  is  richer  than  any  other 
part  of  the  world  in  fluviatile  mollusks — espe- 
cially river  mussels  (Uninnidre) .  On  the  whole» 
the  Nearctic  fauna  is  closely  allied  to  the  PaUe- 
arctic,  and  by  some  students  they  are  united  in 
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a  single  grand  division,  termed  "Holarctic,"  or 
"Triarctic." 

South  America,  considered  with  reference  to 
its  fauna,  includes  Central  America,  the  low- 
lands of  Mexico,  and  the  West  Indies,  and  forms 
one  of  the  grand  zoSgeoeraphical  divisions, 
named  "Neotropical"  by  Sclater.  It  is  charac- 
terized by  richness  and  isolation,  leading  to  the 
belief  that  its  union  with  North  America  has 
been  accomplished  at  a  comparatively  recent 
date,  and  that  the  origin  of  its  animal  popula- 
tion is  exceedingly  remote  and  was  followed  by 
long  isolation.  It  has  eight  families  of  mam- 
mals absolutely  confined  to  it,  including  two  fam- 
ilies of  monkeys,  markedly  difTerent  from  those  t 
of  the  Old  World  (but  no  lemurs),  the  blood- 
sucking bats,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  order 
of  Edentates,  and  many  peculiar  rodents.  The 
continent  has  no  Mustelidie  nor  Viverridee;  only 
one  kind  of  bear;  almost  no  insectivora;  no 
horses  or  related  animals,  except  one  species  of 
tapir;  no  ruminants,  except  the  cameloid  llamas 
(not  known  elsewhere),  and  only  a  few  small 
ungulates  of  any  sort.  Birds  display  still  great- 
er isolation  and  singularity  when  compared  with 
the  avifauna  of  the  Old  World  or  of  North  Amer- 
ica. Wallace  gives  23  families  and  600  genera 
as  exclusively  Neotropical,  while  that  cominent 
or  its  northerly  extensions  possess  the  greater 
part  of  many  other  important  families,  such  as 
the  humming-birds  (some  400  species),  tanagers, 
and  macaws,  to  which  must  be  added  a  long  list 
of  peculiar  sea-fowl.  Among  reptiles  there  are 
less  peculiar  forms,  the  boas  and  scytales  being 
most  conspicuous  among  snakes;  but  there  are 
several  local  families  of  lizards  and  many  genera, 
the  iguanids  being  widelv  developed,  while  the 
VaranidR,  Lacertidie,  and  Agamidce,  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  Old  World,  are  entirely  absent 
from  America,  llie  Amphibia  present  a  similar 
case.  Fishes  of  fresh  waters  are  enormously 
abundant,  and  their  resemblance,  as  a  whole,  is 
to  the  African  piscifauna,  while  many  are  sur- 
vivors of  very  ancient  types,  such  as  lepidosiren. 
Similar  facts  might  be  adduced  to  show  the 
regional  exclusiveness  of  the  insects  and  other 
invertebrates.  On  the  whole,  South  America  is 
characterized  by  the  possession  of  a  very  uni- 
formly distributed  fauna,  far  more  local  and 
distinct  from  any  other  region  than  that  of  any 
other  continent,  unless  it  he  Australia,  probably 
more  than  four-fifths  of  its  species  being  re- 
stricted to  its  zoiSgeographical  boundaries.  See 
Distribution  of  Animals. 

HISTORY. 
Discovery.  Christopher  Columbus,  in  1492, 
added  a  new  world  to  European  commerce  and 
civilization;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  Western  Hemisphere  to  which  Columbus 
opened  the  way  had  previously  been  visited  by 
voyagers  from  the  older  world.  There  is  noth- 
ing inherently  impossible  in  the  stories  that 
Japanese  or  Chinese  vessels,  blown  by  storms  or 
carried  by  the  Pacific  currents,  reached  the  west- 
em  coast  of  North  America.  The  most  circum- 
stantial of  these  tales  relates  that  some  Chinese 
Buddhist  priests  in  the  fifth  Christian  century 
reached  a  land  of  Fu-sang,  and  successfully  re- 
turned with  the  account  of  their  adventures  in 
what  some  critics  have  thought  was  the  country 
now  known  as  Mexico.  From  Europe  the  ear- 
liest visitors  to  America  came  by  way  of  Iceland, 
and  the  story  of  their  experiences,  though  it  does 


not  satisfy  all  the  demands  of  modern  historical 
criticism,  may  safely  be  deemed  true  in  its  prin- 
cipal details.  In  876,  GunnbjOrn,  a  sea  rover, 
while  on  his  way  from  Norway  to  the  new  Norse 
settlement  in  Iceland,  was  blown  westward 
until  he  sighted  an  unknown  land.  A  century 
later,  about  985,  a  restless  young  Norwegian 
named  Eric  the  Red  succeeded  in  verifying  the 
stories  which  had  been  handed  down  from  Gunn- 
bjQm's  time,  and  in  establiahinK  a  settlement  on 
the  shores  of  the  land  to  which,  with  the  idea 
of  attracting  colonists,  he  gave  the  name  of 
Greenland.  Two  years  or  so  after  this,  Bjarni 
Herjulfson,  while  in  command  of  a  ship  in  which 
he  had  set  out  to  visit  the  Red  Eric's  settlement, 
encountered  storms  that  drove  him,  as  he  re- 
ported, southward  until  he  came  in  sight  of  land. 
In  the  ^ear  1000,  Leif,  Eric's  son,  started  to 
explore  Bjarni's  land.  He  came  first  to  a  barren 
shore  backed  by  ice-covered  mountains,  a  descrip- 
tion which  suggests  Labrador.  Sailing  south,  he 
met  with  more  pleasant  regions,  to  which  he  gave 
the  names  of  Markland  and  Vinland.  Many  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  identify  these  localities, 
and  Newfoundland  and  Nova  Scotia  perhaps  best 
answer  the  essential  conditions.  At  Vinland  a 
flourishing  settlement  was  established  and  main- 
tained for  several  years,  and  there  Gudrid,  the 
wife  of  Thorfinn  Karlsefne,  gave  birth,  in  1007, 
to  a  son,  Snorre,  from  whom  the  sculptor  Thor- 
waldsen  claimed  descent.  Many  localities — ^New- 
port and  Dighton,  on  Narragansett  Bay;  Cam- 
bridge and  Waltham,  on  the  Charles;  Salem,  in- 
deed, well-nigh  every  town  situated  beside  a 
pleasant  river  northward  from  Long  Island — have 
laid  claim  to  this  Norse  settlement,  regarding  the 
actual  situation  of  which,  however,  nothing  cer- 
tain is  known.  During  the  succeeding  five  hundred 
years,  many  voyagers  may  have  crossed  the  At- 
lantic, but  none  of  them  left  any  proof  of  their 
work.  Madoc,  son  of  Owen  Gwynnedd,  a  prince 
of  Wales,  is  said  by  Humfrey  Lloyd,  in  a  book 

grinted  in  1559,  to  have  sailed  westward  and  to 
ave  established  a  transatlantic  Welsh  colony 
in  1170.  The  Venetian  brothers  Zeno,  between 
1380  and  1390,  probably  made  a  voyage  from  the 
Shetland  Islands  to  Iceland  and  Greenland,  and 
in  their  letters  home  to  their  Italian  brethren 
they  seem  to  have  given  a  picturesque  account 
of  what  they  had  learned  about  the  country  lying 
still  farther  to  the  southwest.  French,  Breton, 
and  Basque  fishing  vessels  very  likely  visited  the 
cod  banks  in  the  western  Atlantic  during  the 
fifteenth  century;  but  if  they  did,  they  were  care- 
ful not  to  let  the  information  of  their  valuable 
discovery  reach  their  rivals. 

Consecutive  discovery  and  exploration  began 
with  the  voyage  of  Christopher  Columbus  in 
1492.  (For  a  full  account  of  his  expeditions,  see 
ConTMBUS,  Christopher.)  In  1493  and  1494 
Columbus  established  the  main  features  of  the 
islands  in  the  West  Indies.  In  his  third  voyage, 
1498,  he  touched  at  Trinidad,  and  followed  the 
mainland  for  some  distance;  and  in  1502-04  he 
coasted  from  Yucatan  to  Venezuela.  Meanwhile, 
in  1497,  John  Cabot  sailed  from  England,  and 
reached  the  neighborhood  of  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence;  but  many  years  passed  before  the 
identity  of  the  land  which  served  as  headquarters 
for  the  hosts  of  fishing  boats  which  frequented 
the  Banks  with  that  of  the  New  World  of  the 
Spaniards  was  definitely  determined.  It  appears 
probable  that  almost  simultaneously  with  Ca- 
bot's landing  on  the  American  continent,  Pinzon 
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(accompanied  by  Vespucius)  discovered  Central 
America.  A  succession  of  voyages  now  rapidly 
extended  £;eographical  knowledge  of  the  coast  line 
of  the  Mfixican  Gulf  and  northeastern  South 
America.  In  1499  Ojeda  and  Vespucius  coasted 
the  northern  shores  of  the  southern  continent, 
naming  Venezuela,  "the  little  Venice,"  and  unit- 
ing this  coast  with  the  territory  visited  by  Co- 
lumbus. Pinzon,  early  in  1500,  reached  Brazil, 
entered  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon,  and  crossed 
the  equator,  reaching  8°  20*  S.  on  the  Brazil 
coast.  Cabral,  in  1.500,  too,  was  blown  to  the 
same  coast  while  trying  to  follow  the  route  of 
Vasco  da  Gama  to  the  East  Indies,  and  thus  es- 
tablished the  Portuguese  claim  to  a  part  of 
America.  Vespucius,  transferring  his  services 
to  Portugal,  in  1501  followed  the  coast  from 
Cabral's  Land  nearly  to  the  mouth  of  the  Plata. 
These  were  the  official  recorded  voyages ;  but  the 
extent  and  importance  of  the  information  se- 
cured by  the  surreptitious  voyagers  who  were 
striving  to  gain  a  part  of  whatever  the  new- 
found lands  had  to  offer  is  best  shown  by  the  fact 
that  though  Cuba  was  not  officially  circumnavi- 
gated until  1508,  by  Ocampo,  nevertheless,  it  is 
represented  as  an  island  on  La  Cosa's  map  of 
1500  and  on  the  Cautino  Portuguese  map  of 
1502.  As  soon  as  it  was  realized  that  a  vast 
land  mass  still  barred  the  way  to  India  and  Ja- 
pan, the  problem  of  foremost  importance  became 
that  of  finding  a  water  route  through  or  around 
the  western  continent.  The  way  was  found  in 
1520  by  FernSo  Magalhaes,  commonly  known  as 
Magellan.  Hagalli3es  sailed  so  directly  for  the 
strait  which  now  bears  his  name  that  it  has  been 
surmised  that  he  already  knew  of  its  probable 
existence  from  the  captains  of  merchant  vessels 
who  had  explored  the  coast  to  the  extreme  south 
in  their  search  for  trading  chances.  From  the 
western  end  of  the  strait,  Magalhaes  laid  his 
course  to  the  East  Indies.  There,  on  one  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  he  was  killed  in  April,  1521 ; 
but  Juan  Sebastian  del  Cano,  in  command  of  the 
Victoria,  prosecuted  the  voyage  successfully,  and 
reached  Seville  in  September,  1522,  by  way  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  having  circumnavigated 
the  globe  for  the  first  time. 

The  exploration  of  the  interior  demanded  atten- 
tion as  soon  as  the  main  features  of  the  coast 
had  been  determined.  In  1513  Vasco  NuQez  de 
Balboa  ascended  one  of  the  peaks  in  the  range 
which  forms  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  and  looked 
down  upon  a  south  sea,  to  which  Magalhaes,  a 
few  years  later,  gave  the  name  of  Pacific,  because 
of  his  calm  and  pleasant  passage.  Cortes,  in 
1519,  set  out  from  Cuba  to  investigate  the  per- 
sistent gold  rumors  from  the  West,  and  landed  at 
a  port  to  which  he  piously  gave  the  name  of 
Vera  Cruz.  Two  years  later  he  had  mastered  the 
geography,  as  well  as  the  people,  of  Central 
Mexico,  and  within  the  ensuing  ten  years  his 
captains  traversed  a  large  part  of  the  Central 
American  region,  reaching  the  Pacific  by  several 
routes.  In  1527  Cortes  built  a  fleet  on  the  west- 
em  coast,  which  he  dispatched  to  the  Moluccas 
under  Alvaro  de  Saavedra,  for  the  purpose  of  co- 
operating with  an  expedition  commanded  by  Se- 
bastian Cabot,  who  had,  however,  turned  aside 
from  his  original  purpose  of  sailing  to  the  East 
Indies  by  way  of  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  and  was 
spending  three  years  in  ascending  nearly  to  the 
head  waters  of  the  Plata.  In  15.30  Cortes  found 
Lower  California,  which  was  supposed  to  be  an 
island  until,   in   1540,  Alarcdn  proved  its  con- 


tinuity with  the  mainland  by  his  trip  up  the 
Rio  Colorado  of  the  West.  Similarly,  in  1512, 
Ponce  de  Leon  discovered  the  "island"  of  Florida, 
which  Pineda,  in  1519,  definitely  connected  with 
the  continent  by  a  voyage  along  the  coast  from 
Florida  to  Vera  Cruz.  Ponce  de  Leon  was  fol- 
lowed by  Narvaez,  Cabeza  de  Vaca,  and  Fer- 
nando de  Soto,  whose  explorations,  combined 
with  that  of  Vasquez  Coronado  from  Mexico  to 
the  Kansas-Nebraska  prairies,  had,  by  1545,  made 
known  the  principal  features  of  central  North 
America  south  of  the  Missouri  and  OHio  rivers. 

Francisco  Pizarro  was  the  successful  discoverer 
of  the  truth  in  the  reports  of  a  rich  land  south- 
•ward  from  Panama,  of  which  the  settlers  had 
heard  from  the  time  of  their  first  visit  to  the 
isthmus.  Between  1631  and  1534  Pizarro  brought 
the  Inca  Empire  of  Peru  within  the  limits  of  the 
known  world,  while  his  associate,  Diego  de  Al- 
magro,  pushed  on  farther  south  into  the  plateau 
of  northern  Chile.  Gonzalez  Pizarro,  in  1540-41, 
crossed  the  Andes  and  reached  the  head  waters  of 
the  Amazon,  which  one  of  his  companions,  Fran- 
cisco de  Orellana,  followed  down  to  its  mouth, 
reaching  the  sea  in  August,  1541.  The  reports 
of  a  large  river  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
southern  continent  caused  much  confusion  in  the 
handiwork  of  European  map-makers,  and  it  was 
a  long  while  before  they  succeeded  in  evolving 
two  distinct  river  systems.  It  is  often  quite 
impossible  to  determine  from  the  narratives  of 
early  explorers  in  the  interior  whether  they  are 
describing  the  Orinoco  or  the  Amazon.  The  lat- 
ter was  known  at  first  as  the  MaraSon  or  the 
Orellana;  but  the  name  given  by  the  tribe  of  fe- 
male warriors  supposed  to  live  near  it  eventually 
became  the  accepted  designation.  The  other 
great  river  system,  that  of  the  Plata,  was  first 
visited  in  1515  by  De  Soils,  whose  name  clung  to 
it  for  several  years,  until  after  the  explorations 
of  Sebastian  Cabot  and  Diego  Garcia  in  1527-30. 
The  only  remaining  section  of  South  America, 
from  the  Strait  of  Magellan  northward  to  Chile, 
which  had  been  explored  to  40°  south  by  Val- 
divia  in  1540,  is  not  known  to  have  been  visited 
until  the  latter  part  of  the  century,  when  Drake 
and  his  fellow  freebooters  undertook  to  tap  the 
sources  of  Spanish  wealth.  Drake  started  off  on 
a  mission  of  vengeance  for  the  injuries  he  had 
brought  upon  himself  in  the  West  Indies  in  the 
winter  of  1577-78.  Sailing  through  the  Strait 
of  Magellan,  he  followed  up  the  west  coast,  plun- 
dering as  he  went,  until  he  had  filled  his  vessels 
with  Spanish  treasure.  Learning  that  his  ene- 
mies were  watching  to  attack  him  when  he  should 
return  through  the  strait,  Drake  decided  to  seek 
some  other  way  home  ti>  England.  He  tried 
first  for  a  northwest  passage ;  but  the  season  was 
not  propitious,  and  after  visiting  the  California 
coast  and  annexing  it  to  the  British  crown  under 
the  name  of  New  Albion,  he  turned  westward  and 
completed  the  first  English  circumnavigation  in 
1580. 

John  Cabot  showed  the  way  to  the  Newfound- 
land Banks,  and  it  is  probable  that  English, 
Breton,  and  Basque  fishermen  visited  the  neigh- 
boring coasts  regularly  from  the  very  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  They  added  little, 
however,  to  the  general  geographical  knowledge  of 
the  country.  Caspar  de  Cortereal  visited  the  St. 
Lawrence  region  or  the  Labrador  coast  in  1500- 
01,  and  Jean  Denys  of  Honfleur  was  on  the  New- 
foundland coast  in  1506.  By  chance  a  record  of 
these  voyages  has  been  preserved.    Many  similar 
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voyages  must  have  been  undertaken,  but  all  traces 
of  them  are  lost.  In  1524  Giovanni  da  Verrazano, 
sailing  with  a  commission  from  the  French  king, 
followed  the  North  American  coast  for  a  long 
distance,  perhaps  from  Cape  Fear  as  far  as  Cape 
Bace.  His  narrative  provides  the  earliest  de- 
scription of  many  of  the  characteristic  features 
of  the  coast.  At  one  point  he  saw  open  water 
beyond  low-lying  land,  such  as  the  narrow  islands 
which  protect  the  Albemarle  and  Pamlico  sounds, 
and  he  guessed  that  this  might  be  the  much- 
sought  ^uthem  Sea.  In  consequence,  many  of 
the  maps  of  the  ensuing  years  represent  a  vast 
gulf  of  the  Pacific,  entering  from  the  west  and 
occupying  the  larger  part  of  the  northern  con- 
tinent, being  separated  by  a  narrow  isthmus  from 
the  Atlantic.  In  1534  and  1535  Jacques  Cartier 
entered  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  sailed  up  the 
river  as  far  as  the  present  site  of  Montreal,  where 
he  heard  of  the  Great  Lakes — another  hopeful 
clue  to  the  longed-for  water  passage  to  the  east. 
During  the  second  half  of  the  century,  attempts 
at  settlement  led  to  a  more  careful  determination 
of  the  details  of  the  north  Atlantic  coast.  St. 
Augustine  was  founded  in  1565.  Raleigh's  famous 
"lost  colony"  on  the  Carolina  or  "Virginia"  coast 
was  established  in  1587,  and  the  attempts  to 
determine  the  fate  of  the  settlers  led  to  several 
voyages  during  the  next  two  decades,  by  means  of 
which  the  coast  was  more  or  less  carefully  exam- 
ined from  New  Jersey  southward.  Farther  north, 
the  work  of  Gosnold  in  1602,  Pring  in  1603, 
Champlain  and  Weymouth  in  1605,  and  Hudson 
in  1600,  marked  out  the  courses  which  were  fol- 
lowed year  by  year  by  a  constantly  increasing 
number  of  vessels. 

Champlain  settled  Quebec  in  1608,  and  began 
the  systematic  exploration  of  the  interior  by 
visiting  the  lake  which  preserves  his  name  in 
1609.  In  1615  he  penetrated  to  Lake  Huron. 
Traders  and  missionaries  year  by  year  pushed 
their  way  farther  up  the  river  and  along  the 
lakes.  P$re  Allouez,  in  1665,  founded  a  mission 
on  the  southern  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  and  in 
1672,  accompanied  by  P.  Dablon,  he  made  a  tour 
through  Wisconsin  and  Illinois.  A  year  later 
Marquette  and  Joliet  reached  the  Upper  Missis- 
sippi. In  1679  La  Salle  began  his  career  by  a 
voyage  from  Niagara  to  the  southern  end  of 
Lake  Michigan.  Hennepin,  one  of  La  Salle's 
companions,  crossed  to  the  Mississippi,  which  he 
followed  up  as  far  as  Minneapolis  in  1680.  Two 
years  later  La  Salle  made  a  trip  down  the  Ohio 
to  the  Mississippi,  and  on  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
establishing  the  claim  of  Prance  to  the  whole  of 
the  interior  of  the  continent. 

Henry  Hudson,  in  1610,  entered  the  bay  to 
which  bis  name  has  been  attached,  and  there  he 
was  left  in  an  open  boat  by  his  mutinous  sailors. 
Some  years  earlier,  in  1502,  Juan  de  la  Fuca,  in 
a  Spanish  vessel,  probably  entered  the  sound  on 
the  western  coast  which  was  more  carefully  ex- 
plored and  named  by  Captain  Vancouver  ex- 
actly two  hundred  years  later,  and  carried  home 
a  report  that  he  had  seen  a  vast  stretch  of  open 
water  extending  eastward.  The  attempts  to  find 
a  way  between  these  two  bays,  the  search  for  the 
northwest  passage,  belongs  to  the  article  on 
Arctic  discovery.  The  discovery  of  the  interior 
of  Canada  was  largely  accomplished  by  the  trap- 
pers and  agents  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
which  was  organized  in  1670;  but  it  was  not  until 
1740  that  Varenne  de  la  Verendrye  made  known 
the  vast  extent  of  the  country  lying  east  of  the 


northern  Rocky  Mountains.  In  1769-72  the  fur 
trader  Hearne  traced  the  Coppermine  River  to 
the  sea,  and  in  1703  Mr.  (afterward  Sir  A.)  Mac- 
kenzie, while  crossing  the  continent  for  the  first 
time  north  of  Mexico,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  discovered  the  course  of  the  river  to 
which  his  name  has  been  given. 

The  exploration  of  the  western  part  of  the 
United  States  did  not  begin  until  after  the  re- 
public had  acquired  that  region.  As  soon  as  the 
Louisiana  purchase  had  been  concluded,  Jeffer- 
son dispatched  Lewis  and  Clark  to  investigate 
the  course  of  the  Missouri  and  determine  its  rela- 
tion to  the  Pacific,  which  they  did  by  descending 
tne  Columbia  to  the  sea,  their  journey  occupying 
the  years  1804-06.  Pike,  meanwhile,  was  travers- 
ing the  country  between  the  head  waters  of  the 
Mississippi  and  Red  rivers,  and  afterward, 
1806,  he  followed  the  mountain  ranges  south, 
discovering  the  peak  known  by  his  name,  and 
making  important  contributions  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  geography  of  the  southwest. 

Among  the  other  explorers  of  the  United  States 
in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  were 
Long,  Bonneville,  Schoolcraft,  Catlin,  Nicollet, 
and  Fremont.  Among  their  successors  in  the 
second  half  of  the  century  were  Wheeler,  Whit- 
ney, Hayden,  and  Powell.  The  list  of  explorers 
of  British  America  and  Alaska  in  the  nineteenth 
century  embraces  Sir  John  Franklin,  Back,  Rich- 
ardson, Beechy,  Dease,  Simpson,  and  Rae,  whose 
activity  lay  in  the  realm  of  Arctic  exploration, 
and  Bell,  Selwyn,  Dawson,  Dall,  Muir,  Allen, 
Schwatka,  Ogilvie,  Russell,  and  Low.  Of  the 
many  explorers  of  South  America  in  modern 
times  mention  may  be  made  of  Humboldt,  Maxi- 
milian of  Wied,  Spix,  Martius,  Auguste  de 
Sainte-Hilaire,  Orbigny,  PUppig,  the  brothers 
Schomburgk,  Darwin,  Avg-Lallemant,  Tschudi, 
Castelnau,  Burmeister,  Herndon  and  Gibbon, 
Chandless,  Crevaux,  Bates,  Karl  von  den  Steinen, 
and  Ehrenreich.  Among  the  explorers  of  the 
Andes  in  recent  times  have  been  Reiss,  StUbel, 
AVhymper,  Fitzgerald,  and  Conway. 

CULONIZA.TION.  Before  Columbus  left  the 
newly  discovered  West  India  Islands  in  January, 
1493,  he  built  a  fort  on  EspaQola,  now  Haiti. 
Here  some  forty  of  his  sailors  remained  to  form 
a  settlement  which  should  serve  as  headquarters 
for  the  further  discoveries  that  Columbus  ex- 
pected to  make  as  soon  as  he  could  return  to  the 
new  world.  These  first  Spanish  colonists  were 
killed  by  the  Indians,  but  their  places  were  taken 
by  others,  numbering  between  two  and  three  hun- 
dred, who  accompanied  Columbus  on  his  second 
voyage.  During  the  early  months  of  1494  the 
town  which  they  built,  named  in  honor  of  the 
queen,  Isabella,  rapidly  assumed  the  appearance 
of  a  flourishing  city.  During  the  next  ten  years 
a  constant  stream  of  settlers,  many  of  them  ac- 
companied by  their  families,  flowed  from  Spain 
into  the  new  city.  Many  of  these  remained  there 
to  practice  the  trades  necessary  to  town  life, 
while  others  took  farms  near  by  or  went  on  to 
assist  in  building  up  the  newer  towns  which  were 
being  established  at  every  good  harbor  and  in  the 
mining  districts.  These  places  became  in  a  sur- 
prisingly .short  time  practicallv  self-supporting, 
and  they  were  soon  able  to  supply  men  and  equip- 
ment for  further  exploration.  Cortes  drew  from 
Cuba  whatever  he  needed  for  his  enterprise  of 
1519,  a  debt  which  Mexico  repaid  by  furnishing 
tlie  supplies  for  the  large  expedition  which  Vas- 
quez  Coronado  led  through  the  present  Arizona 
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and  New  Mexico  to  the  great  buffalo  plains  of 
tlie  Mississippi  Valley  in  1540-41.  Moreover, 
Almagro  and  Fizarro  drew  from  Panama  the 
means  for  their  adventurous  expeditions  into 
Peru  and  Ecuador,  and  these  countries  furnished 
the  supplies  to  send  Valdivia  southward  into 
Chile  (1540),  and  Orellana  and  Ursua  (see  the 
article  Aguirbe)  to  explore  the  trans-Andean 
regions.  By  1550  the  Spanish-American  settle- 
ments were  firmly  established,  with  every  pros- 
pect of  developing  into  powerful  and  wealthy 
colonies.  Unluckily,  the  home  Grovemment  in 
Spain  persisted  in  retaining  all  the  administra- 
tive authority  in  the  hands  of  officials  appointed 
in  PJurope.  As  a  result,  the  colonists  were  sub- 
jected to  a  succession  of  incompetent,  corrupt 
governors,  ignorant  of  American  conditions,  and 
desirous  only  of  securing  the  greatest  annual 
revenue  for  themselves  and  for  the  royal  treas- 
ury. Deprived  of  all  the  incentives  of  public 
service,  the  Spanish-Americans  suffered  a  steady 
decline  in  social  and  intellectual  tone,  very  similar 
to  that  which  was  so  noticeable  in  the  northern 
English  colonies  between  1690  and  1750.  Mis- 
sionary zeal  supplied  almost  the  only  active  force 
for  extending  the  colonial  limits.  The  Jesuits 
built  up  a  very  remarkable  domination  over  the 
natives  along  the  upper  Parand  and  Paraguay, 
and  north  of  Mexico  the  Franciscans,  although 
driven  out  of  New  Mexico  by  tlie  native  "rebel- 
lion" of  1610,  eventually  succeeded  in  laying  the 
foundations  for  permanent  settlements  in  that 
region.  During  the  eighteenth  century  there  was 
a  flouri^jhing  provincial  life  along  the  upper  Rio 
Grande  del  Norte,  the  strength  of  which  may  be 
inferred  from  tbo  fact  that  the  first  printing 
press  west  of  the  Mississippi,  in  what  is  now 
United  States  territory,  was  set  up  about  1737 
in  the  town  of  San  Fernando  de  Taos,  New 
Mexico,  which  is  still  many  miles  from  any  rail- 
way. The  Franciscans,  Dominicans,  and  Jesuits 
sent  their  friars  into  Upper  California,  and  the 
mission  buildings  whose  ruins  are  now  so  care- 
fully cherished  were  begun  during  the  second 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Soldiers  and 
ranchers  followed  the  priests,  and  by  1800  the 
Spanish  settlements  were  scattered  thickly  along 
the  Pacific  coast  and  throughout  the  southwest. 

Portugal  began  to  colonize  the  eastern  coast 
of  South  America  in  1531,  in  order  to  maintain 
its  claim  to  what  is  now  Brazil  against  the 
Spanish,  who  were  locating  everywhere  else  on 
the  new  continent.  A  few  settlements  along  the 
coast,  however,  were  all  that  resulted  until  early 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  when  the  Portuguese 
tried  to  develop  the  country  as  a  substitute  for 
the  East  Indian  possessions  which  the  English 
and  Dutch  had  taken  from  them.  There  was 
little  European  impress  upon  the  country, 
however,  before  1808,  when  the  Portuguese  court 
emigrated  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  which  became  for  a 
while  a  pseudo-European  capital.  In  1821  King 
John  VI.  went  back  to  Portugal,  but  he  left  his 
eldest  son,  Dom  Pedro,  as  emperor.  Extensive 
Brazilian  estates  were  granted  to  his  European 
retainers,  and  foreign  capital  began  to  be  intro- 
duced. The  country  was  developed  for  invest- 
ment rather  than  colonization.  There  was  no 
extensive  taking  up  of  the  land  by  Europeans 
until  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
when  Italians,  Germans,  and  Poles  turned  their 
attention  to  this  region  of  South  America. 

The  French  colonization  of  North  America 
b^;an  with  De  Monts'  settlement  on  the  Bay  of 


Fundy  in  1604.  The  English  (see  the  article 
Abo  all)  effectually  stopped  all  efforts  to  extend 
these  settlements  along  the  Maine  coast,  and  so 
Champlain  undertook  to  open  up  the  interior  by 
way  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  Quebec  was 
settled  in  1608,  and  Montreal  in  1642;  but  these 
towns  grew  rapidly  as  trading  and  shipping 
places  rather  than  as  centres  for  colonization.  A 
few  other  towns  were  started  along  the  lines  of 
communication  with  the  trapping  and  hunting 
regions  aroimd  the  great  lakes,  as  headquarters- 
for  trade  with  the  Indians.  As  the  competition 
with  England  for  the  possession  of  the  country 
south  of  the  lakes  became  keen,  military  posts, 
of  which  Fort  Duquesne  is  the  best  known,  were 
established  on  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi,  to 
emphasize  and  protect  the  French  claims.  No- 
where was  there  much  actual  possession  of  the 
soil.  When,  in  1763,  England  secured  the  whole 
of  French  North  America  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, the  greatest  part  of  it  was  open  for  settle- 
ment by  her  own  people. 

The  English,  like  the  other  European  nations, 
began  by  establishing  outposts,  first  for  the  fish- 
ermen on  Newfoundland  before  1570,  and  in  1585 
on  the  Carolina  coast  for  the  purpose  of  extend- 
ing the  search  for  gold  and  treasures  inland. 
Religious  and  political  conditions,  however, 
changed  the  character  of  the  English  emigration 
to  America  soon  after  1600.  In  1620  and  1630 
the  Pilgrims  and  Puritans  established  themselves 
along  Massachusetts  Bay,  with  the  deliberate 
purpose  of  becoming  permanent  inhabitants  of 
the  country.  A  few  years  earlier,  in  1607,  a 
Church  of  England  colony  had  been  attempted 
at  Sagadahoc,  now  Popham  Beach,  on  the  Maine 
coast;  but  it  made  no  permanent  impression  on 
New  England.  The  same  year  a  settlement  was 
started  at  Jamestown,  in  Virginia,  a  successor 
to  Raleigh's  "lost  colony"  of  1587;  and  after 
many  vicissitudes  this  gradually  acquired  a  per- 
manent character.  The  English  Roman  Catholics- 
had  held  themselves  ready  to  emigrate  if  neces- 
sary throughout  the  reign  of  Elizabeth;  but  it 
was  not  until  1634  that  they  prepared  a  place  for 
themselves  iu  Lord  Baltimore's  grant  of  Mary- 
land. The  development  of  New  England,  begin- 
ning with  the  "great  immigration"  of  1630,  was 
very  rapid.  In  1635  the  "Bay  Colony"  was  able 
to  spare  a  large  body  of  people,  who,  disagreeing 
with  the  majoritv  in  some  minor  matters  of  doc- 
trine, preferred  to  live  by  themselves  along  the 
Connecticut  River.  A  year  later,  others  who 
differed  from  the  Boston  elders  in  opinions  re- 
garding more  vital  points  of  dogma  formed  the 
Providence  Plantations  as  a  refuge  for  those  who 
desired  religious  liberty.  The  Southern  colonies 
were  settled  more  slowly,  the  formal  organiza- 
tion of  colonial  governments  (the  Carolinas  in 
1663  and  (Jeorgia  in  1733)  being  brought  about 
partly  by  the  necessity  of  counteracting  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Spanish  settlements  north  and 
west  from  St  Augustine  (founded  in  1566). 

The  Dutch  promptly  organized  trading  posts 
along  the  river  explored  by  Hudson  in  1609,  and 
sent  over  a  large  body  of  colonists  during  the 
next  ten  years  to  hold  the  country.  Rivalry 
with  the  English  on  the  east,  and  with  the 
Swedes,  who  settled  on  the  Delaware  in  1638, 
prepared  the  way  for  the  absorption  of  the  lat- 
ter by  the  Dutch  in  1655,  and  in  turn  for  the 
occupation  of  the  Dutch  territory  by  the  English 
in  1664. 

French  trappers  and  frontiersmen  wandered  up  • 
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and  down  the  Mississippi  and  along  its  western 
tributaries  in  steadily  increasing  numbers  from 
the  time  of  La  Salle's  voyage  down  the  river  in 
1682.  By  1803,  the  year  of  the  Louisiana  pur- 
ishase,  these  men  and  their  descendants  were 
scattered  widely  over  the  western  plains,  draw- 
ing their  supplies  from  the  large  village  at  St. 
Louis  or  the  small  town  of  New  Orleans.  I'oli- 
tics  was  largely  responsible  for  the  annexation, 
in  1845,  of  Texas,  and  the  same  force,  acting  in 
advance  of  economic  or  agricultural  reasons,  led 
to  the  organization  of  the  emigrant  aid  societies 
in  1854  to  hasten  the  settlement  of  Kansas  and 
Nebraska.  The  discovery  of  gold  in  California 
in  1848,  in  Nevada  a  decade  later,  and  in  the 
Klondike  in  1807,  resulted  in  opening  up  those 
regions.  For  further  information,  see  special 
articles  under  the  political  divisions  of  the 
continent. 

/.    Independent  States  of  the  American  con- 
tinent and  islands: 
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//.  European  dependencies — continued. 


Vnitad  State*  Proper . 

Ahwka 

Porto  Rico 

Hawaii 

Mexico. 

Ouatemala 

BalTador 

Hlcaragua... 

Honduras 

CoeU  Rica 

Cuba 

Haiti 

Santo  DomlQgo 

Panama 

Colombia 

Teaexuela 

Braiil 

Ecuador 

Peru 

BoUria 

Chile 

Argentina 

Uruguay 

Fan^tuay 

Total  for  Independent 


[.  Hilee.     Population. 


3,026,000 

691,000 

3,600 

6,400 

3,626,000 

7i",noO 

43,100 
8,(100 
49.(100 
4-1,(100 
IS.IOO 
45,(100 
11,(00 
18,(J00 
33,776 
4as,llOO 

3ia,(00 

3,-'<J'->.(00 
VM.IIOO 
IWS.lOO 
473,(00 
'J91,<W 
1,13S,(X)0 
;:!,000 
97,000 


11,696,000 


76,300,000 

63,000 

953,000 

163,000 


77,469,000 

13,r.(l7.(10O 

i,.s4i;,(ioo 

1,(N»;,(«0 

4L'9,(00 

543,(00 

3:!I,C00 

1,57J,(IOO 

1,4-.>5.(100 

4I(1,(X)0 

4(K),(00 

4,,')(l  1,(100 

2.51W,1«» 

17,371.(00 

1.27-.M00 

■),r..-i'.i.ioo 
i,7;h.(00 
3.-.'<i(;,(Oo 

3,lt.W,(iOO 
97.VI0O 
(Bo.COO 


139,641,000 


(1900) 

(1900) 
(1889 
(1900! 


(1900) 
(1903) 
(1901) 

(1901) 
(1904) 
(1C99) 
(1904) 


(1900) 

(1896) 
(1900) 
(1903) 
(1900) 
(1902) 
(1900) 


//.    European  dependencies: 


BarrnH  PoMCsuom : 
Canada: 

Ontario 

Quebec  

Nora  Scotia 

New  Brunswick 

Manitoba. 

British  Columbia 

Prince  Edward  Island. 

Saskatchewan 

AiberU 

Northwest  Territories 
Tukon 

Newfoundland 

Labrador 

Bermudas 

British  Honduras, 

Bahamas 

Bartwdos 

Jamaica  and  Caicos  Ids 


Bq.  Miles. 


260,000 

351,000 

21,000 

27,000 

73,000 

372,000 

2,000 

250,000 

253,000 

1,922,00) 

207,076 


Population. 


2,183,000 

1,649,000 

469,000 

331,000 

265,000 

178,000 

103,000 

250,000 

250,000 

60,000 

27,000 


3,746,000 


6,718,000 


42,000 

220,000 

20,000 

4,000 

20 

19,000 

7,600 

39,000 

4,400 

65,000 

1(50 

197,000 

4,600 

796,000 

(1901) 


(esti- 
mated 

1906) 
(1901) 


Sq.  MUee. 

Population. 

Windward  Islands: 
Grenada 

130 
180 
230 

170 
270 
290 
60 
SO 
36 
30 

1.780 

100 

98.000 

7,800 

3,311.325 

90 

600 

380 

30.600 

81,870 

600.000 
75 
80 
20 

66,000 
48,000 
62,000 

36,000 
40,000 
29,000 
30,000 
13,000 
4,000 
12,000 

281,000 

28,000 

295,000 

2,000 

7,479,000 

6,000 
157,000 

St.  Lucia 

Leeward  Islands: 
AntlKua  (with  Barbuda 

St.  Christopher. 

NSTlB 

An^lUa 

Trinidad 

Tobaffo 

Falkland  Islands 

Pbekoh  Posscwioks: 
St.  Pierre) 

Mlquelon  J 

Martinique 

207,000 

32,000 

Dahisr  Possessiors  : 
Greenland 

402,000 
10.000 

18.000 

St.  Thomas 

St.  John 

11,000 
900 

Dutch  PoasitasiONa : 

500,128 

200 
60.000 

60,200 
3.893,220 

15,7U.010 

39.900 
81.000 

Oulana  or  Surinam 

83,000 
134.000 

Total  Foreign  Poaseeslona. 

Total  for  American  Con- 
tinent and  Islands ,. 

8,018,900 
143,688,900 

BiBLIOGRAFHT.     GeKEHAJ.  FeATUBES,  PhTSICAL 

Divisions. — ^A  comprehensive  work  is,  Reclus, 
Nouvelle  gio^raphie  universelle.  Volumes  XV.- 
XIX.  (Paris,  1890-94),  translated  and  edited  by 
Keane  and  Ravenstein  (London,  1800-95).  The 
following  monographs  comprised  in  Stanford's 
Compendium  of  Modem  Geography  and  Tra/oel 
are  comprehensive:  Dawson,  'North  America,  Can- 
ada, and  Newfoundland  (London,  1897)  ;  Gannett, 
North  America;  The  United  States  (London, 
1898)  ;  Keane,  Central  and  South  America  (Lon- 
don. 1901).  Consult,  also,  in  general:  The  Vet- 
tional  Oeographio  Magazine  (Washington,  1888, 
et  seq.)  ;  The  American  OeopraphiciU  Society 
Journal  end  Bulletins  (New  York,  1852,  et  seq.) ; 
Humboldt,  Examen  critique  de  I'histoire  de  la 
giographie  du  Nouveau  Continent,  new  edition 
(Paris,  1836-39);  Perez,  Oeografia  general  del 
Nuevo  Mundo  (Bogota,  1888)  ;  Sicvers  (editor), 
Amerika.  Eine  allgemeine  Landeskunde  (Leip- 
zig, 1894)  ;  Dupont,  Notions  de  geographic  gdrCi- 
rale  et  giographie  physique,  eihnographique, 
politique  et  iconomique  du  continent  am6ricain 
(Paris,  1900)  ;  Hellwald,  Amerika  in  Wort  und 
Bild  (Leipzig,  1883-85)  ;  Shaler,  Nature  and  Man 
in  America  (New  York,  1891)  ;  Russell,  Vol- 
canoes of  North  America  (New  York,  1897)  ;  id., 
Olaciers  of  North  America  (Boston,  1898) ; 
Wright,  Ice  Age  in  North  America  (New  York, 
1889);  Powell,  "Physiographic  Regions  of  the 
United     States,"    National     Oeographio    Mono- 
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graphs.  Volume  I.  (New  York,  1895)  ;  Shaler 
(editor).  United  States  of  America  (New  York, 
1894)  ;  Comte  d'Ursel,  L  Amirique  du  Bud  (sec- 
ond edition,  Paris,  1879)  ;  Child,  The  Spanish- 
American  Republics  (New  York,  1891)  ;  Thomas, 
Explorations  dans  I'AmMque  du  Sud  (Paris, 
1891)  ;  Vincent,  Around  and  About  South  Ameri- 
ca (New  York,  1890);  Burmeister,  "Die  Sad- 
amerikanischen  Republiken,  Argentina,  Chile, 
Paraguay,  und  Uruguay,"  in  Petermanns  Hit- 
teilungen,  Erganzungsheft  SO  (Gotha,  1875)  ; 
Reports  of  the  Princeton  University  Expeditions 
to  Patagonia,  1896-99,  edited  by  Scott  (Prince- 
ton, 1901,  et  seq.). 

Geolooy.  United  States  Geological  Survey 
Annual  Reports  (Washington,  1885-1901); 
United  States  Geological  Survey  Bulletins 
(Washington,  1884,  et  seq.);  United  States 
Geological  Survey  Monographs  (Washington, 
1890,  et  seq.)  ;  Suess,  Das  Antlitz  der  Erde 
(Prague,  1883-88)  ;  Canada  Geological  and  Natur- 
al History  Survey  Reports  (Montreal,  1885,  et 
seq.)  ;  Felix  and  Lenk,  lieitrage  zur  Oeologie 
und  Palaontologie  der  Republik  Mexico  (Leip- 
zig, 1890)  ;  Boletin  del  Instituto  Geoldgico  de 
Mexico,  Nos.  1  to  14  (Mexico,  1895-1900)  ; 
Darwin,  Natural  History  and  Geology  of  the 
Voyage  of  the  "Beaglei"  (London,  1809)  ;  Darwin, 
Geological  Observations  on  Volcanic  Islands  of 
South  America  (London,  1892)  ;  Steinmann, 
"Sketch  of  Geology  of  South  America,"  in  Ameri- 
can Naturalist,  XXV.  (Salem,  Boston,  Philadel- 
phia, 1891)  ;  Hartt,  Geology  and  Physical  Geog- 
raphy of  Brazil  (Boston,  1870). 

Hydboqrapht.  Reports  of  the  United  States 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  (Washington)  ; 
United  States  Bydrographic  Office  Publications 
(Washington,  1867-1900);  Newell,  "Report  of 
Progress  for  1893-95,  United  States  Division  of 
Hydrography,"  Geographical  Survey  Bulletins 
J31,  UO  (Washington,  1893-95)  ;  Russell,  Lakes 
of  North  America  (Boston,  1895)  ;  Russell,  Riv- 
ers of  North  America  (Boston,  1898)  ;  Ray, 
"Navigation  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Carib- 
bean Sea,"  United  States  Bydrographic  Office, 
No.  86  (Washington,  1898)  ;  Humphrey  and  Ab- 
bott, "Report  on  the  Physics  and  Hydraulics  of 
the  Mississippi  River,"  United  States  Army 
Corps  of  Topographical  Engineers,  Professional 
Paper  No.  13  (Washington,  1870). 

Climate.  Publications  of  the  United  States 
Weather  Bureau  (Washington)  ;  of  the  various 
State  Weather  Series  of  the  United  States;  of 
the  Canadian  Meteorological  Office  (Toronto) ; 
and  of  the  Mexican  Weather  Service,  Observa- 
torio  Meteoroldgico  Central  (Mexico)  ;  Waldo, 
Elementary  Meteorology  (New  York,  1896) ; 
Greely,  American  Weather  (New  York,  1888); 
(lould,  Annales  de  la  Oficina  Meteoroldgico,  Ar- 
gentina (Buenos  Ayres,  1878). 

Flora.  Britton  and  Brown,  Illustrated  Flora 
of  the  Northern  United  States,  Canada  and  the 
British  Possessions  (New  York,  1896-98);  Hel- 
ler, "New  and  Interesting  Plants  from  Western 
North  America,"  in  Torrey  Botanical  Club  Bui- 
Irlin,  Volume  XXVI.  (New  York,  1899)  ;  Small, 
"Notes  and  Descriptions  of  North  American 
Plants,"  in  Torrey  Botanical  Club  Bulletin,  Vol- 
ume XXV.  (New  York,  1898)  ;  Berg,  Physiog- 
nomy of  Tropical  Vegetation  in  South  America 
(London,  1854)  ;  Rusby,  "Enumeration  of  Plants 
Collected  in  South  America,"  in  Torrey  Botanical 
Club  Bulletin,  Volumes  XV.,  XX.,  XXII.,  XXV., 
XXVII.  (New  York,  1888-96-98,  1900)  ;  Goodale, 


The  Wild  Flowers  of  America  (Boston,  1887)  ; 
Hervey,  Beautiful  Wild  Flowers  of  America 
(London,  1878)  ;  Newhall,  The  Trees  of  North- 
eastern America  (New  York,  1891)  ;  Newhall, 
The  Shrubs  of  Northeastern  America  (New  York, 
1893)  ;  Newhall,  The  Vines  of  Northeastern 
America  (New  York,  1897)  ;  Sargent,  The  Silva 
of  North  America  (Boston,  1890-91);  Heller, 
Catalogue  of  North  American  Plants  North  of 
Mexico  (Lancaster,  1900)  ;  Gray,  Synoptical 
Flwa  of  North  America  (New  York,  1886-95- 
97)  ;  Scribner,  American  Grasses,  Parts  I.-III. 
(United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  1897-1900)  ;  Lesquereux  and 
James,  Manual  of  Mosses  of  North  America 
(Boston,  1884-95). 

Fauna.  For  bibliography  of  American  fauna, 
consult  the  authorities  referred  to  under  the  in- 
dividual countries,  and  under  such  heads  as  Bird  ; 
Insect;  Mammalia;  Distribution  of  Ani- 
mals, etc.  The  one  work  best  outlining  American 
zoology  is  the  Standard  Natural  History,  edited 
by  Kingsley  (Boston,  1885).  Consult  also:  Wal- 
lace, The  Geographical  Distribution  of  Animals 
(London  and  New  York,  1876) ;  Merriam,  "The 
Geographic  Distribution  of  Life  in  North  Amer- 
ica," Proceedings  of  the  Biological  Society,  Vol- 
ume VIII.  (Washington,  1892);  Elliot,  North 
American  Shore  Birds  (New  York,  1895)  ;  Elliot, 
Game  Birds  of  North  America  (New  York, 
1897)  ;  Elliot,  Wild  Fowl  of  North  America 
(New  York,  1898)  ;  Apgar,  Birds  of  the  United 
States  (New  York,  1898);  Cope,  "The  Croco- 
diles, Lizards,  and  Snakes  of  North  America," 
United  States  National  Museum  Report,  1898 
(Washington,  1900)  ;  Goode,  American  Fishes 
(New  York,  1888)  ;  Edwards,  The  Butterflies  of 
North  America  (New  York,  1868-88)  ;•  Scudder, 
Butterflies  of  the  Eastern  United  States  and 
Canada  (Cambridge,  1888);  Scudder,  Brief 
Guide  to  the  Common  Butterflies  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  (New  York,  1893). 

History  and  Discovery.  For  the  discovery 
and  colonization  of  the  American  continent,  con- 
sult: Winsor,  Narrative  and  Critical  History  of 
America  (Boston,  1884-89).  This  work  is  valu- 
able for  its  careful  study  of  the  sources  of  infor- 
mation and  for  its  copious  bibliography.  For  a 
popular  and  concise  but  scholarly  treatment  of 
the  subject,  consult  Fiske,  The  Discovery  of  Amer- 
ica (Boston,  1893).  The  best  books  on  special 
topics  will  be  found  under  the  individual  ex- 
plorers, countries,  and  colonies.  See  also  Lamed, 
Literature  of  American  History;  a  Bibliograph- 
ical Guide  (Boston,  IW2) . 

AKEBICA.  The  American  national  hymn, 
by  the  Rev.  Samuel  P.  Smith  (1832).  The  mel- 
ody, ascribed  to  Henry  Carey  (1742) ,  is  identical 
with  that  of  the  English  national  anthem,  "God 
Save  the  King,"  and,  popular  in  France  from 
1775,  became  national  in  Denmark,  Germany, 
and  Prussia. 

AHEBICA.  The  name  of  the  schooner-yacht 
which  in  the  international  yacht  race  of  1851 
won  the  cup  since  known  as  the  "America's  Cup." 
See  Yacut. 

AMEBICA'S  CUP.    See  Yachts. 

AKESaCAN    AI.L'SFICE.     See   Caltoan- 

THUS. 

AUESICAir  AI/OE.    See  AoATE. 

AMEBICAN  AS'SOCIATIONS  AMD  SO- 
CI'ETIES.   For  descriptions  of  associations  and 
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societies  whose  oiBcial  titles  begin  with  the  wo^-d 
American,  see  names  of  subjects  in  which  such 
organizations  are  interested.  Example:  For 
the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science,  see  Politicai.  and  Social  Science, 
American  Academy  of. 

AUEBICAK  BAPTIST  HIS'SIONA'BT 
TTNTOIJ'.     See  Mi.ssions. 

AMEBICAN  BLIGHT.  A  term  used  abroad 
for  the  injurious  effects  upon  trees  or  plants  of 
plant-liee  of  the  cosmopolitan  genus  Schizoneura, 
especially  Kchizoneura  lanigera.  For  a  general 
description  of  the  ravages  of  plant-lice  and  the 
best  methods  for  their  destruction,  see  Aphid. 
Consult  Circular  .Vo.  20,  Div.  Entom.,  U.  S.  Dept. 
Agriculture  (Washington,  1898). 

AJCBBICAiar  BOARD  OF  COMKIS'SIOK- 
EBS  FOB  FOB'EIGN  HIS^IONS.     See  Mis- 

SIONR. 

AHEBICAN  COTTSOir,  OuB.  One  of  the 
best  known  plays  of  tlie  English  dramatist,  Tom 
Taylor  (1858),  very  popular  a  generation  ago. 
The  unimportant  character.  Lord  Dundreary, 
became  in  the  clever  creation  of  E.  A.  Sothern  a 
great  part.  For  Americans,  however,  the  drama 
must  always  possess  melancholy  associations,  for 
it  was  while  enjoying  its  presentation  that  Lin- 
coln was  assassinated. 

AMEBICAN  FLAG,  The.     See  Flag. 

AKEBICAN  IN'STITUTE  of  the  Citt  of 
Kew  Yobk.  An  organization  to  promote,  by 
means  of  exhibitions  and  fairs,  the  interests  of 
agriculture,  commerce,  manufactures,  and  arts 
in  the  State  and  country.  The  institute  was 
founded  in  1828,  and  its  fairs  attracted  wide  at- 
tention from  investors  and  capitalists.  Among 
the  inventions  which  received  early  recognition 
from  the  institute  were  the  McCormick  reaper, 
the  sewing  machine,  Colt's  fire-arms,  the  type 
revolving  and  double  power  printing  press  ma- 
chines, the  first  anthracite  coal  burning  stove, 
the  Morse  telegraph,  the  stocking  loom,  the  tele- 
phone, and  the  Francis  metallic  lifeboat  and  life- 
saving  appliances.  The  American  Institute  now 
embraces  in  its  organization  five  sections:  The 
Farmers'  Club,  the  Electrical  Section,  the  Hor- 
ticultural Section,  the  Photographic  Section,  and 
the  Polytechnic  Section.  It  has  a  valuable  scien- 
tific library  of  over  15,000  volumes. 

AMEBICAN  IP'ECAC.     See  Oillenia. 

AUEB^CANISUS.  Words  and  phrases  pe- 
culiar to  the  United  States.  They  arp  classified 
by  one  writer  on  this  subject  (Bartlett)  as  fol- 
lows :  ( 1 )  Archaisms,  obsolete,  or  nearly  so,  in 
Great  Britain.  (2)  English  words  used  in  a  dif- 
ferent sense.  (3)  Words  u.oed  in  the  original 
sense  in  the  United  States,  although  not  in  Great 
Britain.  (4)  English  provincialisms  adopted  into 
general  use  in  America.  (5)  Newly-coined  words 
owing  their  origin  to  productions  or  circum- 
stances of  the  country.  (0)  Words  derived  from 
European  languages,  especially  the  French,  Span- 
ish,and  Dutch.  (7)  Indian  words.  (8)  Negroisms. 
(9) Peculiarities  of  pronunciation.  Accepting  for 
the  present  this  arrangement,  we  may  cite  as  ex- 
amples of  archaisms,  fall,  for  autumn,  freshet, 
to  torn,  in  the  sense  of  to  beat,  to  squelch,  and 
to  tarri/.  These  are  only  a  few ;  for  an  American 
philologist  has  stated  that  of  the  words,  phrases, 
and  constructions  found  in  the  Bible  and  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  "about  one-sixth,  which  are 
no  longer  used   in   England   in  ordinary  prose- 


writing,  would  apparently  be  used  without 
thought  or  hesitation  by  an  American  author." 
Among  the  many  English  words  used  in  a  differ- 
ent or  perverted  sense  are  bam  for  stable; 
boards,  for  deals ;  buggy,  a  four-wheeled  vehicle — 
in  England,  two-wheeled;  calico,  printed  cotton, 
in  England  means  unprinted;  clever,  for  good- 
natured —  in  England,  generally,  intelligent  or 
skillful;  com,  for  maize,  whereas  in  England 
it  means  wheat,  in  Scotland,  oats,  and  in  Ireland, 
barley;  cracker,  for  biscuit;  depot,  for  station; 
dress,  for  gown;  forehanded,  well-to-do— in  Eng- 
land, means  timely,  early;  hack,  a  hackney 
coach — in  England,  a  hired  horse;  homely,  plain- 
featured — in  England,  homelike  or  unadorned; 
to  jcio,  to  haggle — in  England,  to  cheat;  likely, 
for  promising;  lumber,  for  timber;  to  mail, 
for  to  post;  notify,  to  give  notice — in  Eng- 
land, to  make  known;  pond,  a  natural  pool 
of  water — in  England,  artificial;  reliable,  for 
trustworthy;  saloon,  tor  tap-room;  smart,  for 
talented;  smudge,  a  smouldering  fire  used  to 
drive  away  insects — in  England,  simply  an  over- 
powering smoke;  store,  for  shop;  tavern,  for  inn 
(a  tavern  in  Great  Britain  provides  no  lodg- 
ings) ;  temper,  with  us  meaning  passion,  is  in 
England  control  of  passion ;  ugly,  for  ill-natured ; 
venison,  deer's  flesh — in  England,  meat  of  any 
wild  animal ;  track,  for  line ;  vest,  for  waistcoat. 
We  use  also,  in  large  number,  different  words  for 
the  same  thing,  as  conductor,  for  guard;  edi- 
torial, for  leader;  elevator,  for  lift;  horse-car, 
for  tram,  and  sleeper,  for  tie. 

Examples  of  words  retaining  here  their  old 
meaning  are:  Fleshy,  in  the  sense  of  stout;  offal, 
the  parts  of  a  butchered  animal  not  worth  salt- 
ing; sick, in  the  sense  of  ill;  andunlt,  in  the  sense 
of  wither.  On  the  other  hand,  to  heft,  meaning 
with  us,  to  weigh  by  lifting,  keeps,  in  England, 
its  original  meaning,  to  lift.  Many  words  called 
archaic  or  provincial  by  English  writers  are 
widely  current  among  Americans  in  both  speech 
and  literature — among  them  adze,  affectation, 
angry  (wound),  andiron,  bay-window,  bearer  (at 
a  funeral),  to  blaze  (a  tree),  burly,  cesspool, 
clodhopper,  counterfeit  money,  cross-purposes, 
deft,  din,  hasp,  loophole,  ornate,  ragamuffin, 
shingle,  stand  (speaker's),  stock  (cattle),  thill, 
toady,  tramp,  truck,  and  underpinning.  Among 
newly-coined  words  and  expressions  are  these, 
showing  plainly  their  origin  on  the  frontier  or 
in  the  forest:  backwoods,  cache,  clearing,  to 
draw  a  bead,  to  fight  fire,  a  gone  coon,  hogwal- 
low,  logging  camp,  prairie  schooner,  raft  (of  dead 
trees),  squatter,  squaw-man,  the  timber,  and 
trapper.  Ranch  life  has  given  us  such  words  as 
corral,  cowboy,  roundup,  and  stampede;  the  min- 
ing regions,  bed-rock,  diggings,  to  pan  out,  to 
prospect,  and  to  stake  a  claim.  From  the  farm 
and  plantation  we  have  obtained  among  others, 
bagasse,  broom-corn,  Hessian  fly,  Indian  meal, 
and  truck-patch :  while  trade  has  supplied  us 
with  bogus,  drummer,  posted  up,  and  to  settle 
(a  bill).  Many  others  might  be  added  from  the 
language  of  Wall  Street.  Our  political  terms 
and  phrases  include  the  following,  most  of  which 
are  the  subject  of  special  articles  in  this  Ency- 
clopaedia: Agricultural  wheel,  barnburner,  bloody 
shirt,  boodle,  buncombe,  carpet-bagger,  caucus, 
copperhead,  to  eat  crow,  dark  horso,  doughface, 
favorite  sons,  fence-riding,  F.  F.  V.'s,  filibuster, 
fire-eater,  gerrymander,  half  breed,  stalwart, 
hunker,  jayhawker,  Ku-Klux-Klan,  loco-foco,  log- 
rolling.   Lynch    law.    Mugwump,    omnibus    bill. 
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pipe-laying,  plank,  primary,  reconstruction,  salt 
river,  shin-plaster,  spellbinder,  squatter  sover- 
«ignty,  Greenbacker,  wire-puller,  Yazoo  fraud. 

Words  derived  Irom  foreign  languages  are 
numerous,  and  one  philologist  (W.  W.  Crane) 
asserts  that,  though  few  are  intelligible  to  Eng- 
lish people,  they  are  more  extensively  used  by 
Englishmen  than  is  generally  supposed,  and 
"form  the  really  distinctive  features  of  what  may 
be  termed  the  American  language."  Thus,  from 
the  Spanish  we  have  in  corrupted  or  contracted 
form,  Creole  (criollo),  garrote  (garrota),  jerked 
beef  {chargui),  key,  a  small  island  (cayo),  lasso 
ilazo),  mustang  {meateHo),  pickaninny,  con- 
tracted to  pieknei/  in  S.  C.{pequeno  nino) ,  Sam- 
bo (Zam6o,  apersonof  negro  and  Indian  blood)  ; 
stampede  {estampedo)  ;  and  such  literally  appro- 
priated words  as  adobe,  bonanza,  caHon,  and  mesa. 
From  the  French  have  been  obtained  among 
many,  bayou  {boj/au,  a  trench),  cache  or  cash 
(cacher),  chowder  {chaudUrc) ,  shivaree  {chari- 
vari), metif,  an  Indian  half-breed  (mitif  or 
m^tia),  and  the  identical  butte,  levee,  portage, 
prairie,  and  voyageur.  From  the  Dutch  have 
come  boss,  an  overseer  or  superior  {baas) ;  cold 
slaw,  cabbage  salad  {kool  staa)  ;  cruller  {krul- 
Icr,  to  twist)  ;  hook,  a  point  of  land  {hoek,  a 
corner) ;  noodles,  an  imitation  of  macaroni 
(noodle jes)  ;  overslough,  to  supersede  or  defeat 
{overalaan,  to  skip  or  pretermit)  ;  stoop  or 
stoup,  the  step  or  steps  of  a  house  {stoep) .  Kill, 
a  small  stream,  retains  both  its  old  sound  and 
spelling,  and  Santa  Claus  {Klaas)  receives  as 
much  respect  as  before  the  slight  change  in  his 
name.  The  Grermans  have  contributed  bummer 
{bummler,  a  braggart,  a  wanderer),  pretzel, 
and  dude. 

From  the  Indian  we  have  chinquapin,  a  kind  of 
oak  (Va.  Algonquian  che-chicnamin) ;  hominy 
(Va.  Algonquian,  custathominy)  ;  moccasin 
(Mass.  Algonquian,  mockiain)  ;  opossum  (appaa- 
aum)  ;  pow-wow  (potman,  a  prophet  or  conjurer)  ; 
raccoon  (Algonquian,  aroughcuri) ;  sachem  {aak- 
bmo)  ;  skunk  (Abnakis,  secanou)  ;  succotash 
( Nanaheganset,  meaicmotaah)  ;  toboggan  {oda- 
bogan)  ;  tomahawk  (Algonquian,  tamahagan,  a 
war-club) ;  wigwam  (Natie,  toeecuiahni).  Among 
words  introduced  or  invented  by  the  Southern 
negroes  are:  brottus,  a  small  gift  (Ga.)  ;  buccra, 
a  white  man;  corn  (harvest)  songs  (Md.)  ; 
cracklings  or  goody-bread,  bread  containing 
roasted  pork-rinds;  enty?  is  that  sot  (Sea  Is- 
lands) ;  goober,  a  peanut  (VV.  African  guja,  or 
Guinea  gobbe-gobbe,  Va.  and  N.  0.)  ;  lagniappe, 
a  tradesman's  gratuity  (Sp.  aapa.  La.)  ;  moon- 
ack,  a  mythical  animal;  pickaninny,  and  pinder, 
a  peanut  (Fla. )  :  while  the  Chinese  word  kowtow 
or  kotow,  salutation  by  prostration,  has  (or  had) 
a  limited  use  in  the  sense  of  obsequious  polite- 
ness. 

In  the  matter  of  pronunciation,  slight  differ- 
ences exist.  The  word  trait,  for  instance,  is  pro- 
nounced tray  by  the  English,  the  t  in  aliver  is 
lengthened  by  them,  and  schedule  is  commonly 
pronounced  shedule.  We  may  mention  here  that 
cheerful  retains  in  some  parts  of  the  South  its 
old  pronunciation,  cherful.  In  the  pronunciation 
of  proper  names,  English  and  American  usages 
frequently  disagree.  In  England  Ralph  is  pro- 
nounced Rafe;  Brownell,  Parnell,  etc.,  are  ac- 
cented on  the  first  syllable;  the  last  syllable  of 
Gladstone  is  sounded  short.  With  English  sur- 
names and  geographical  names  cultivated  Ameri- 
caas  should  seek  to  follow  English  usage.     In 


Christian  names  Englishmen  generally  use  only 
the  first,  while  Americans  always  give  the  full 
form.  In  England  we  read  of  Ralph  Emerson, 
Kdgar  Poe,  etc.  What  have  been  termed  by 
Grant  Allen  "Americanisms  in  spelling,"  exam- 
ples of  which  are  labor,  offenaea,  and  theater, 
are  undoubtedly  the  result  of  the  extensive  use 
of  Webster's  spelling-books  and  dictionary. 

Americanisms  are  classified  by  Reeves  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  Eastern  dialects;  (2)  Southern;  (3) 
Western;  (4)  Pacific  or  mining;  and  he  adds  as  a 
possible  (5)  English-Dutch  (German)  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. This  convenient  arrangement  enables  ua 
to  separate  such  words  and  phrases  as  are  lim- 
ited to  particular  sections  or  localities  (provin- 
cialisms) from  those  that  may  be  called  national. 
Beginning  with  New  England,  we  have:  to  ad- 
mire, for  to  like,  e.g.,  "I  should  admire  to  go;" 
to  allot,  or  'lot,  for  intend;  barm,  for  yeast;  be, 
for  am  or  are;  bettermost;  blob,  a  blossom; 
blowth,  blossoming  time;  bungtovm  copper,  a 
counterfeit;  to  calculate,  for  to  infer  or  sup- 
pose; empti'n'a,  any  dregs;  to  fail  mp;  to  fay, 
for  to  fit;  fore-chamber,  a  front  bedroom  (Me.)  ; 
gaumicua,  a  dolt;  grayalick,  a  glassy  stretch  of 
water  (Me.);  Beasian,  as  a  term  of  reproach; 
like,  without  a  specified  object,  as,  "How  did  you 
likeT"  (a  place,  person);  long-favored,  tall; 
mush-muddle,  a  potpie  (Cape  Coid)  ;  pew-cart, 
a  box-like  carriage  (Nantucket)  ;  pleaaant,  for 
pleasing;  pokeloken,  a  marsh  (Me.) ;  priest,  for 
a  minister  of  any  denomination;  pung,  a  kind  of 
sleigh;  rifle,  a  whetstone  for  scythes;  sconce,  for 
discretion;  to  seep,  to  pour  through  a  sieve  or 
hole;  slip,  for  pew;  spero,  a  commonplace  enter- 
tainment, "small  doings"  (Vt.)  ;  staddU,  a  sap- 
ling; suant  or  auent,  level,  uniform;  to  sugar  off, 
to  boil  maple  syrup  down  until  it  grains;  tack- 
ling, for  harness;  timbers,  for  skeleton  of  a 
whale;  torsh,  the  youngest  child  (Cape  Cod) ;  to 
train,  to  move  briskly  (like  the  militia  on 
"training  day"),  to  frolic;  veatry,  the  chapel  or 
lecture-room  of  a  non-liturgical  church;  v'y'ge, 
for  voyage;  wopper  (or  whopper)  jawed;  tcicket, 
a  hut  or  shelter  of  boughs  (Me.) ;  ioinegar,  for 
vinegar  (Essex  Co.,  Mass.)  ;  York  shilling,  nine- 
pence.  In  New  York  State,  among  localisms  de- 
rived from  the  Dutch,  are  bockey,  a  gourd-dip- 
per; fyke,  a  bow-net;  hoople,  a  child's  hoop; 
pile,  an  arrow,  and  acup,  a  swing,  a  name  still 
used  by  children  of  foreign  parentage  on  the 
"east  side"  of  New  York  City.  Slip,  an  opening 
between  wharves,  is  apparently  an  indigenous 
English  word;  the  provincial  English  duff,  dough 
or  paste,  signifies,  in  the  Adirondacks,  fallen  and 
matted  hemlock  needles;  and  dimpy  (probably 
from  the  English  dimpsy,  a  kind  of  preserve)  is 
the  name  given  in  some  places  to  a  tea-party,  or 
a  small  social  gathering  at  which  refreshments 
are  served.  New  Jersey,  settled,  like  New  York, 
both  by  English  and  Dutch,  preserves  in  remota 
localities  some  Old  World  words,  or  perversions 
of  the  same;  for  example,  blickie,  a  tin  pail;  to 
heir  to,  to  inherit;  jag,  a  small  load;  muw,  dis- 
order, and  piece,  a  cold  meal  hastily  prepared, 
or  one  for  farm  hands.  Examples  of  the  pro- 
vincialisms of  Pennsylvania,  which  were  intro- 
duced by  the  English,  Scotch-Irish,  and  Germans, 
and  in  many  instances  have  been  carried  beyond 
her  borders  by  emigration,  are:  after-night,  for 
after  candle-light;  Aprile,  for  April  (Cumber- 
land Valley)  ;  barrick,  a  hill ;  beating,  suppurat- 
ing; brickie,  brittle;  dipaey,  the  sinker  of  a  fish- 
line;   dogy,  timber  brittle  from  decay;   fouty. 
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trifling;  to  get  shut,  to  get  rid;  guttia,  for  orer- 
sboes  (eastern  Pa.)  ;  horteheatt;  to  lift,  a  col- 
lection in  church,  to  talce  up;  onoe,  immedi- 
ately; outer]/,  public  auction;  rifflea,  ripples; 
scrapple,  an  article  of  food;  »lave,  a  fierce  dog, 
i.e.,  needing  to  be  chained  (western  Pa.)  ;  to 
emouck,  to  kiu;  sots,  common  yeast;  to  top  (a 
candle),  to  snuff;  to  threap,  to  argue;  yammer, 
a  whine  or  whimper. 

The  South  has  retained  fully  as  many  old  Eng- 
lish words  and  prominciations  as  New  England, 
and  has  originated  some  of  the  most  ex- 
pressive terms  used  in  ordinary  conversation,  a 
number  of  which,  by  migration,  have  been 
domesticated  in  the  West  and  on  the  Paciflc 
coast.  Among  them  are  af eared,  afraid;  am- 
ber, expectoration  produced  by  chewing  tobacco 
(Va.,  Carolioa)  ;  hea»t,  horse;  hraruih,  a  stream 
of  any  size;  htieket,  pail;  hrogan,  a  kind  of  boat 
(Chesapeake  Bay)  ;  oattaway,  overturned;  cen- 
trical, central  (Va.)  ;  to  chunk,  to  throw  a  mis- 
sile; coppen,  cow-pens;  comi>leeted,  having  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  complexion;  oondeript,  thrown  into 
fits  (Ky.) ;  corn-dodger ;  cracker,  a  poor  white 
(<]ra.,  Fla.) ;  dinghy,  a  kind  of  row-boat  (Fla.)  ; 
dismal,  a  swampy  tract  of  land  ( N.  C. ) ;  dooioue, 
tor  docile;  donock,  or  donnock,  a  stone  (South- 
west) ;  eacalan,  a  kind  of  coin  (La.)  ;  evening, 
afternoon  (also  in  Illinois) ;  feaxe  or  feeze,  an 
excited  state;  fice  or  phyoe,  a  small  dog,  cur; 
French,  anything  distasteful  (Va.,  Md.) ;  grunS- 
py,  groundpea  ( Tenn. ) :  gum  or  bee-gum,  a  hive 
made  from  a  hollow  tree;  9uinbo,okra,  or  a  dish 
made  of  it;  gumbo,  a  patois;  hammock  or  hum- 
mock, a  peculiar  kind  of  land,  often  hilly  (Fla., 
Tex. ) ;  hoe  eake,  a  corn  cake  once  baked  on  a  hoe ; 
holpen,  helped  (biblical)  ;  honey-foglinq,  for 
cheating  or  coaxing ;  hot,  hit ;  hotoay,  how  do  yoa 
do?;  human,  for  person;  Jeames,  James  (Ind., 
Va. )  ;  kiver,  cover ;  lane,  any  inclosed  road ; 
Ughttoood,  pine  chips  or  knots ;  marooning,  pic- 
nicking or  traveling  by  carriaj^;  mammoaed, 
seriously  injured;  marvel,  for  marble;  mar>erick, 
an  unbranded  yearling  (Texas  and  Southwest)  ; 
miUion,  melon;  needoesaity,  necessity;  or'nary, 
contemptible;  paint,  a  spotted  horse;  peart, 
lively,  brisk;  pine-tag,  pine  needle;  a  polt,  a 
blow;  pone,  bread  of  Indian  meal;  powerful, 
very;  quarttrs.  farm  buildings  or  out-hooses  in- 
habited by  negroes ;  ranee  sniffle,  a  malignant  act 
(Gra.) ;  rantankerous,  quarrelsome  (Ga.)  ;  to 
reckon,  to  suppose  or  conclude;  rock,  stone; 
roustabout;  savigerous  or  survigrous,  fierce, 
alert;  slash,  low  ground  or  an  opening  in  the 
woods;  right  smart,  great  or  considerable;  to 
scringe,  to  flinch  (Tex.)  ;  tkygodlin,  obliquely 
(Tex.);  stposh,  a  narrow  channel  of  water; 
tackey,  neglected  or  dowdy;  to  tarrify,  to  co- 
erce; to  tote,  to  carry;  trash,  w^orthl^s  or  low- 
bom  persons,  especially  poor  white  trash;  to  up, 
used  as  a  verb;  used,  used  to;  you  all,  of  any 
number  of  persons;  you-tms,  tor  you. 

The  West,  using  the  term  in  its  old  sense,  which 
included  the  interior  States  as  well  as  the  North- 
west and  Southwest,  in  addition  to  words  derived 
from  the  French  and  Spanish,  some  of  which  have 
already  been  cited,  has  brought  into  its  vocabu- 
lary many  peculiar  words  and  expressions.  Such 
are  after-clap,  a  demand  made  after  a  bargain 
it  eloaed;  Arkansas  toothpick,  a  land  of  bowie- 
knife;  bad  man,  a  murderer;  bell  mare,  the 
horse  leading  a  drove  of  mules  (Southwest) ; 
to  bear  of,  U)  separate  a  stray  "brand"  by  rid- 
ing between  it  and  the  herd  (Southwest) ;  bode- 
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wash  {bois  de  vache),  dried  cow-dung  used  as 
fuel  (Southwest);  to  build,  to  make  shoes 
(Ohio)  ;  to  buss,  to  strike;  oatawampous  or 
oatateamptious,  terribly  or  completely;  country, 
tar  State  or  section;  eowbrtite  (Mo.);  dog- 
gery, a  grogshop;  drink,  river;  galoot,  to 
take  a  gird,  for  to  make  an  effort;  to  hustle; 
keener,  a  sharp  man;  lave!  ({^e),  get  up!  or 
riae  upl  (Mississippi  Valley)  ;  tocoed,  for  fren- 
zied, Sp.  loco  (Kansas  and  Southwest)  ;  long 
sweetening,  molasses  (Iowa,  from  New  England); 
main  traveled  road,  highway;  naked  possessor, 
one  without  title  to  his  farm  (Southwest) ;  old- 
ermost,  oldest;  plumb  sure;  to  putt  foot,  to 
hasten;  to  raise,  to  obtain;  robbilai,  pemmi- 
can  boiled  with  flour  and  water  (Northwest)  ;  to 
slosh  'round,  to  brag,  also  to  frequent  saloons 
(South  and  West)  ;  sugar  or  sugar- tree,  maple; 
sun-^ip,  sunrise;  swinger,  the  middle  horses 
in  a  team  of  six;  tenderfoot,  a  new-comer; 
to  trash  (to  cover)  a  trail;  every  whipstick,  tor 
continually,  often;  to  want  down  or  up  (III.) ; 
worm  (or  snake)  fence;  to  sit,  to  sound  like 
a  bullet  striking  the  water.  The  Pacific  slope 
is  responsible  for  adobe,  soil  from  which  adobe 
bricks  are  made;  to  bach,  to  camp  out  without 
ladies  <Cal.)  ;  Bostons,  white  men  in  gen- 
eral (Or.  Indian)  ;  coulee,  a  rocky  valley 
(Or.) ;  claim,  land  to  which  one  haa  a  legal 
right;  claim-jumper,  one  who  forcibly  takes  an- 
other's claim;  to  coyote,  to  sink  a  small  shaft 
(Cal.)  ;  diggings,  a  particular  locality;  hardpan; 
heeled,  tor  armed;  pay-streak,  a  profitable  lode 
or  vein;  rusher,  a  person  going  to  the  mines; 
tanglefoot,  bad  liquor.  Local  usage  differs  great- 
ly in  connection  with  articles  in  common  use. 
The  Eastern  paper  bag  is  in  the  central  West  a 
sack;  a  scuttle  or  pail  is  a  bucket.  The  British 
perambulator  is  in  the  East  a  baby  carriage,  and 
in  the  Central  West  a  baby  buggy  or  eab.  A 
comfortable  is  a  comfort.  A  distinction,  further- 
more, should  be  made  between  words  that  are 
used  in  large  cities  and  those  that  are  in  the 
main  confined  to  small  communities.  In  the 
country,  people  hire  help  and  keep  girls;  in  the 
cities  they  have  servants  or  maids;  the  city  nurse 
is  lengthened  in  the  country  to  nurse  girl.  The 
original  English  folks  is  now  a  provincialism  in 
this  country.  It  should  be  noted  that  most  of 
the  New  EI^^and  words  and  forms  used  by  Low- 
ell in  the  Biglow  Papers  are  provincialisms. 
Some  Eastern  provincialisms  are  in  general  use 
in  the  Central  W'est. 

Early  writers  on  Americanisms  were  wont  to 
stamp  every  odd  or  vulgar  word  and  expression 
as  American,  with  the  lamentable  result,  as 
Richard  Grant  White  complained,  of  creating  a 
belief  that  there  is  a  distinctive  American  lan- 
guage, "a  barbarous,  hybrid  dialect,  grafted  upon 
English  stock;"  the  truth  being  that  most  of 
the  so-called  Americanisms  were  bronAt  to  this 
country  by  its  early  settlers,  Engliah,  Scotch- 
Irish,  Dutch,  Germans,  etc.,  and  that  many  of 
them  are  now  used  only  by  the  unlettered.  The 
language  of  the  "stage  Yankee,"  and  that  of  the 
characters  in  dialect-stories,  Northern  and  South- 
em,  are  with  few  exceptions  English,  provincial 
or  obsolete  in  the  mother  country,  and  not 
"American"  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  In  the 
county  of  Suffolk,  according  to  Lounsbury,  the 
following  "Americanisms"  were  current  as  re- 
cently as  1823:  Apple-fritters,  by  gum,  chaw, 
cute,  damation,  gal,  gawky,  hoss,  ninny-hammer, 
ride  like  blazes,  sass   (sauce),  sappy,  and  ton- 
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trum.  White  prepared  a  long  list  of  words  and 
phrases  supposed  to  be  indigenous,  and  proved 
their  British  origin  by  citing  early  dates  at 
which  they  appear  in  literature,  or  the  names 
of  authors  in  whose  works  they  occur.  Selecting 
from  this  list,  and  indicating  by  the  letter  "a." 
words  known  to  be  ancient,  by  "m."  such  as  are 
still  used  in  provincial  speech,  and  by  "Bible," 
King  James'  version,  we  submit  the  following: 
To  admire,  in  the  sense  of  to  wish  eagerly  (Chap- 
man's Homer,  1655);  to  advocate  (Milton); 
apart,  aside  (Bulwer)  ;  baggage,  luggage  (Field- 
ing, T.  Hughes) ;  blizzard  (m.)  ;  blotc,  boastful 
talk  (a.  m.)  ;  to  bolt,  to  rush  or  escape  (Dry- 
den)  ;  bosom,  applied  to  a  man  (Shakespeare)  ; 
bull-doze  ( W.  Scott)  ;  bureau,  for  chest  of 
drawers  (Fielding,  Hare);  by  the, skin  of  one's 
teeth  (Bible)  ;  catamount  (a.)  ;  chaw  (1530,m.)  ; 
chore,  light  work  (Ben  Jonson) ;  clean  gone 
(Bible);  clever,  good-natured  (Elizabethan  writ- 
ers) ;  conclude,  resolve  (Tyndale,  Froude)  ;  cre- 
vasse (Chaucer)  ;  deck  of  cards  (Shakespeare) ; 
divine,  clergyman  (W.  Scott,  G.  Eliot)  ;  elect, 
for  conclude  or  determine  (Lord  Thurlow,  Bus- 
kin);  to  enjoy  poor  health  (m.)  ;  fall,  for  au- 
tumn (Cairne,  1652;  Froude)  ;  feel  to,  as  in  the 
expression,  "I  feel  to  rejoice"  (m.)  ;  to  fellow- 
ship (Chaucer)  ;  fix,  to  put  in  place  or  order 
(Farquhar,  Sterne)  ;  fleshy,  stout  (Chaucer, 
Prof.  Owen) ;  folks,  people  (Byron,  Bulwer  Lyt- 
ton) ;  gent  (Pope)  ;  a  good  time  (Swift)  ;  j^ratn, 
any  cereal  (Wiclif ) ;  yuese,  think  or  suppose 
(Wiclif,  Milton,  A.  TroUope)  ;  gumption  (a. 
m.)  ;  heft  (Sackville,  T.  Hughes)  ;  help,  servant 
(T.  Hughes)  ;  human,  person  (Chapman's  Ho- 
mer) ;  hung,  hanged  (Shakespeare,  C.  Reade)  ;  to 
hustle  (a.)  ;  illy  (a.  m.)  ;  influential  (W.  Thomp- 
son, c.  1760)  ;  improvement,  of  an  occasion,  etc. 
(Defoe,  Gibbon) ;  institution  in  the  sense  of  an 
establishment  or  foundation  (Beatty,  1784;  Trol- 
lope)  ;  interview,  to  meet  for  conversation  (Dek- 
ker)  ;  to  let  on,  to  divulge  (m.)  ;  to  let  slide 
(Gower)  ;  limb,  leg  (Fielding)  ;  love,  like  (Cow- 
per)  ;  lucrative  (Bacon)  ;  mad,  angry  (Bible, 
Middleton)  ;  magnetic  as  an  adjective  (Donne)  ; 
to  make  a  visit  (m.)  ;  metropolis,  the  chief  city 
of  the  State  (Milton,  De  Quincey,  Macaulay)  ; 
million,  melon  (Pepys)  ;  musicianer  (Byron)  ; 
nice,  pleasing  or  agreeable  (a.  m.)  ;  notify,  to 
give  notice  (m.)  ;  notions,  for  small  wares 
(Young) ;  overly,  excessively  (m.)  ;  parlor,  for 
drawing-room  (G.  Eliot,  Helps)  ;  peruse,  scan  or 
read  (W.  Scott)  ;  professor  of  religion  (Milton)  ; 
pumpion  (pumpkin)  pie  (1655)  ;  <7uit,  leave  off 
(Ben  Jonson)  ;  railroad,  railway  (J.  H.  Newman, 
Mrs.  Trollope)  ;  rare,  underdone  (Dryden)  ;  reli- 
able (Richard  Montagu,  1624;  Gladstone)  ;  reck- 
on, suppose  or  conclude  (Bible,  W.  Scott)  ;  rock, 
stone  (a.)  ;  run,  a  small  stream  (a.)  ;  sick,  ill 
(Bible,  Evelyn)  ;  skeddadle  (m.)  ;  slick  (a.)  ; 
span  new  (Chaucer)  ;  spell,  a  period  of  time  (a.) ; 
spruce,  tor  neat  (Evelyn)  ;  spunky  (Burns)  ; 
swop  (B.  Jonson,  Dryden)  ;  to  take  on,  to  wail 
or  grieve  (a.)  ;  tend,  attend  (Shakespeare)  ; 
town  as  a  geographical  division  (Wiclif); 
well,  prefacing  a  sentence  (Disraeli)  ;  whittling 
(Walpole) ;  and  the  writer  would  add  the 
following  which  are  sometimes  ridiculed  as 
outlandish      products     of     the    New     World: 

A    howling   wilderness    (Bible)  :    Mr.   

and  lady  (Thackeray) ;  and  to  set  store  by,  in 
the  sense  of  to  prize  or  appreciate  (Mrs.  Oli- 
phant).  Gilbert  M.  Tucker  says  that  the  460 
words  in  Elwyn's  Oloesary  of  Supposed  Ameri- 


canisms are  all  of  British  origin;  that  in  Pick- 
ering's work  (1816)  not  more  than  70  words  out 
of  the  500  are  really  American;  and  that  out 
of  the  5000  or  more  entries  in  Bartlett's  Diction- 
ary, only  about  500  are  genuine  and  distinct 
Americanisms  now  in  decent  use.  Most  New 
Englanders,  said  James  Russell  Lowell,  speaking 
of  colloquialisms  still  heard  in  Massachusetts, 
stand  less  in  need  of  a  glossary  to  Shakespeare 
than  many  a  native  of  the  old  country.  It  may 
be  added  that  many  words  formerly  termed 
Americanisms  are  as  commonly  used  in  England 
as  here,  though  not  in  polite  speech  or  literature: 
e.g.,  bamboozle,  chockful,  duds,  and  sight  for 
number,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  such  old  forma 
as  axe  for  ask,  and  housen  for  houses,  are  fre- 
quently heard  in  England  and  rarely  here. 

Richard  Grant  White  and  T.  R.  Lounsbury 
limit  the  term  "Americanisms"  narrowly.  Accord- 
ing to  the  former,  they  must  not  have  been  trans- 
planted, but  must  be  perversions  or  modifica- 
tions of  English  words  or  phrases,  and  must  be 
used  in  the  ciu-rent  speech  or  literature  of  the 
United  States  at  the  present  day.  "Words  which 
are  the  names  of  things  peculiar  to  this  country 
are  not  Americanisms,  except  under  certain  con- 
ditions {maize,  squaw,  wigwam).  They  are 
merely  names  which  are  necessarily  used  by 
writers  and  speakers  of  all  languages.  If,  how- 
ever, any  such  word  is  adopted  here  as  the  name 
of  a  thing  which  already  had  an  English  name 
{wigumm,  for  hut;  squaw,  for  wife),  it  then  be- 
comes properly  an  Americanism.  Indian,  and 
names  compounded  of  Indian,  were  given  by 
Europeans.  Indian  pudding  is  an  American 
thing,  but  its  name  is  not  an  Americanism."  As 
he  rejects  Indian  summer,  paleface,  succotash, 
tomahawk,  and  the  rest.  White  asks,  "What  have 
we  to  do  with  the  Indian?"  and  proceeding, 
crosses  from  the  list  of  cherished  "American- 
isms," bronco,  lacrosse,  stampede,  and  their  kin; 
abolitionist,  border-raffian,  gerrymander,  reserva- 
tion, etc.,  as  well  as  groundhog,  long-moss,  pine 
barrens,  and  saltlick,  to  go  further,  besides 
refusing  to  discuss  such  words  as  intervale  and 
water-gap,  because  they  are  "legitimate  English." 
Loimsbury,  like  White,  objects  to  the  expression, 
"the  American  language,"  and  remarks  of  the 
so-called  "Yankee  dialect"  that  it  is  never  "thfr 
characteristic  tongue  of  any  one  man,  or  of  any 
one  class,  or  of  any  one  district."  He  doubU 
whether  the  term  "Americanisms"  can  be  regu- 
larly applied  to  cent,  congress,  mileage,  nullifica- 
tion, and  so  on,  and  prefers  to  call  them  "Ameri- 
can contributions  to  the  common  language." 

American  newspapers  are  largely  to  blame  for 
the  mongrel  and  high-sounding  words  heard  in 
the  United  States,  especially  those  derived  from 
the  Latin  or  the  Greek.  The  oratory  of  political 
campaigns  gives  rise  to  not  a  few  astonishing 
Americanisms,  and  our  humorists  have  coined 
many  more  that  are  beloved  by  the  public.  Per- 
sons of  fair  education,  who,  as  we  learn  from 
their  talk,  engage  in  avocations,  reside  in  a  man- 
sion, wear  pants,  donate  to  charities,  ride  to  the 
metropolis  in  a  smoker,  retire  to  bed,  and  have 
proclivities,  must  be  expected  to  use  also  enthuse, 
funeralize,  saleslady,  and  shootist,  when  they  find 
them  in  their  favorite  journals;  but  criticism 
under  this  head  comes  with  little  grace  from  the 
English,  whose  leaderette  is  as  absurd  as  our 
editorial  paragraph,  and  agricultural  laborer,  a 
clumsy  name  for  him  whom  we  term  a  farm- 
hand.   Owe  colleges,  Yale  in  particular,  are  proli- 
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fie  in  slang,  some  of  which,  as  to  rattle,  in  the 
sense  of  to  confuse,  soon  become  public  property. 
Most  of  our  colloquial  expressions  are  short-lived, 
but  the  following  may  be  instanced  as  having 
been  in  use  for  a  long  period:  to  absquatulate; 
baggage-smasher;  to  bark  up  the  wrong  tree;  bot- 
tom dollar;  caboodle;  to  boost;  to  cavort;  con- 
niption fit;  not  to  care  a  continental;  a  contin- 
ental dam;  to  chip  in;  coon,  a  colored  man;  a 
coon's  age,  an  indefinitely  long  time;  to  dust, 
to  leave  quickly;  to  euchre  out;  to  flash  in  the 
pan;  flatfooted;  gum  game;  highfalutin;  last  o' 
pea  time;  level  best;  to  liquor;  to  moosey,  to 
leave  quickly;  obligated;  to  paddle  one's  own  ca- 
noe; to  pan  out;  picayune,  small,  mean;  to  raise 
Cain;  right  away;  to  run,  in  the  sense  of  to 
manage  or  conduct;  to  salt  a  mine;  sample  room, 
drinking-bar ;  shoddy,  applied  to  a  person; 
to  smile,  to  drink  spirits ;  soodologer,  a  finishing 
blow  or  argument;  to  sour  on;  a  square  meal; 
to  strike  oil,  to  get  rich  suddenly;  to  stump, 
to  puzzle,  or  challenge;  to  talk  turkey,  to  brag; 
tttckered  out;  to  vamose  (Sp.  vamos),  to  leave 
quickly;  to  weaken,  to  yield  or  give  out. 

T.  W.  Higginson  (see  Bibliography,  infra),  in 
examining  a  glossary  of  the  slang  used  about 
1708  by  British  prisoners  in  the  Castle  in  Bos- 
ton Harbor,  now  Fort  Independence,  discovered 
a  number  of  words  that  had  been  classed  as  of 
recent  origin,  the  most  familiar  of  which  are 
grub,  victuals;  douse  the  glim,  to  put  out  the 
light;  and  spotted,  for  found  out.  Also  some 
that  are  not  given  in  any  English  glossaries,  as 
briar,  a  saw;  nipping-jig,  the  gallows;  and  unb- 
ble,  a  dollar.  Most  of  these  expressions  belong 
to  the  argot  of  thieves. 

When  we  remember  that  the  dialects  of  the 
counties  in  England  have  marked  differences — so 
marked'  indeed  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  a 
Lancashire  miner  and  a  Lincolnshire  farmer 
could  understand  each  other — we  may  as  well  be 
proud  that  our  vast  country  has,  strictly  speak- 
ing, only  one  language.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  influx  of  European  immigrants  has  not  re- 
sulted in  some  States  in  reducing  English  to  a 
patois,  if  not  in  extinguishing  it,  or  in  giving  it 
scant  room  in  a  mongrel  vocabulary.  Again,  it 
might  reasonably  be  expected  that,  in  the  course 
of  three  centuries,  the  political  and  social 
changes  which  we  have  undergone,  and  the  pe- 
culiar circumstances  attending  the  settlement  of 
new  regions,  would  have  separated  us  so  widely 
from  the  mother  country  that,  in  spite  of  kinship 
and  conunercial  and  literary  intercourse,  some 
radical  differences  in  language  would  have  been 
evolved. 

BiBLioOBAFHT.  J.  Witherspoon,  D.D.,  essay  in 
The  Druid,  Volume  IV.  (Philadelphia,  1801); 
J.  Pickering,  Vocabulary  of  Words  and  Phrases 
Supposed  to  be  Peculiar  to  America  (Boston, 
1816) ;  J.  R.  Lowell,  introduction  to  the  Biglow 
Papers  (Cambridge,  1848)  ;  A.  L.  Elwyn,  Glos- 
sary of  Supposed  Americanisms  (New  York, 
1858)  ;  J.  R.  Bartlett,  Dictionary  of  American- 
isms (Philadelphia,  1859)  ;  Scheie  de  Vere, 
Americanisms  (New  York,  1872)  ;  Norton,  Poli- 
tical Americanisms  (London,  1890)  ;  Leland,  A 
Dictionary  of  Slang,  Jargon  and  Cant  (London, 
1887)  ;  G.Qihha, Dictionary  of  theChinook  Jargon 
(Washington,  1863)  ;  Leland,  Hans  Breitmann's 
Ballads  (Philadelphia,  1870)  ;  Harris,  t7ncfe 
Remus,  His  Songs  and  His  Sayings  (New  York. 
1880),  and  Nights  With  Uncle  Remus  (New 
York.  1883)  ;  R.  G.  White,  "Americanisms,"  At- 


lantic JfontAZy,  Volumes  XLI.-XLV.;T.  R.  Louns- 
bury,  "The  English  Language  in  America,"  In- 
ternational Review,  Volume  VIII. ;  G.  M.  Tucker, 
"American  English,"  North  American  Review, 
Volume  CXXXVI.;  W.  W.  Crane,  "The  American 
Language,"  Putnam's  Magazine,  Volume  XVI.; 
Rev.  H.  Reeves,  "Our  Provincialisms,"  Lippin- 
oott's  Magazine,  Volume  III.;  T.  W.  Hi^nson, 
"American  Flash  Language  in  1798,"  Science, 
May,  1886;  "Southwestern  Slang,"  Overland 
Monthly,  August,  1869;  Brander  Matthews, 
"Briticisms  and  Americanisms,"  Harper's  Maga- 
zine, July,  1891.  Sec  also  Dialect  Notes,  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Dialect  Society  since 
1889,  which  also  has  issued  a  list  of  American 
slang  words.  Studies  of  several  Southern  dia- 
lects, by  Calvin  S.  Brown  and  Sylvester  Primer, 
have  appeared  in  the  Publications  of  the  Modern 
Language  Association.  See  Clapin,  New  Diction- 
ary of  Americanisms  (New  York,  1002). 

AMEBr^CAIT  KKIGHTS,  Oroeb  of.  See 
Kkights  of  the  Golden  Circle. 

AJCEBICAir  UlVESATTmE.  A  term  ap- 
plied rather  loosely  to  the  body  of  writings  in 
the  English  language  produced  in  the  territory 
now  occupied  by  the  United  States.  It  includes 
a  period  extending  from  1608,  when  Captain 
John  Smith's  True  Relation  was  published  in 
London,  to  the  present  day.  Strictly  speaking, 
the  works  of  Smith  and  of  those  of  his  contempo- 
raries who  did  not  make  a  permanent  sojourn 
in  the  New  World,  belong  rather  to  British  than 
to  American  literature.  Again,  it  is  plain  that 
the  term  literature  must  be  used  with  consid- 
erable latitude,  if  it  can  be  made  to  include  the 
news-letters,  the  bare  annals,  the  topographical 
treatises,  the  controversial  pamphlets,  the  ser- 
mons and  other  theological  lucubrations  that 
form  the  bulk  of  the  writings  produced  by  the 
colonists  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies. The  paucity  of  the  materials  at  their 
command  has,  however,  induced  American  liter- 
ary historians  to  give  a  hospitable  reception  to 
almost  everything  that  can  be  called  a  book 
written  in  the  American  colonies  or  about  them, 
whether  published  in  England  or  at  home  after 
Stephen  Daye  had  set  up  his  press  at  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  in  1630.  We  need  not  here  imitate  their 
grasping  tendencies,  yet  we  may  find  a  few  works 
of  importance  dating  before  1700  that  will  de- 
mand our  attention. 

Surprise  has  sometimes  been  expressed  at  the 
fact  that  Englishmen,  contemporaries  of  Shake- 
speare and  Milton,  should,  in  their  new  environ- 
ment, have  written  practically  nothing  of  aesthetic 
value.  The  excuse  is  usually  made  for  them  that 
they  had  many  more  necessary  things  to  do,  such 
as  felling  the  forests  and  keeping  off  the  Indians. 
This  excuse  is  certainly  applicable,  but  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  the  Puritan  or  the  Cavalier 
stock  that  settled  America  would  have  been 
noted  for  great  contributions  to  English  litera- 
ture had  they  remained  in  the  mother  country. 
The  companions  of  Bradford  and  Winthrop  would 
have  done  what  writing  they  did  on  theological 
lines;  the  companions  of  Captain  Smith  and  the 
younger  sons  of  royalist  country  gentlemen  would 
have  written  little  more  than  they  did  in  Vir- 
ginia. This  is  but  to  say  that  there  is  slight 
reason  to  express  surprise  that  the  colonial  lit- 
erature of  the  seventeenth  century  is  chiefly  val- 
uable to  the  historian  and  the  antiquarian.  The 
early  colonists  wrote  for  utilitarian  purposes.  The 
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Virginiaas  wrote  to  eonrej'  infonnatioa  to  their 
friends  a.t  home  aixl  to  eBCOura^e  emijp-atiaa ; 
the  Puritans  wrote  for  these  reasons  and  also  to 
defend  and  expound  their  theology  and  to  train 
vp  the  new  generations  in  the  ymys  of  the  old. 
For  literary  art  in  itself,  or  indeed  for  any  art, 
they  had  little  care;  but  when,  as  not  infre- 
queatly  happened,  the  men  who  wrote  were  in- 
teresting or  even  great  in  their  private  or  pub- 
lie  flajiaoitiee,  tfaey  managed  to  impart  some  of 
their  owa  finer  qualities  to  their  writings,  wfaidi 
may  Mot  exactly  live,  but  are,  at  least,  worthy  of 
rewembranoe  if  not  of  perusal  by  the  i<earder  in- 
tereeted  ia  the  history  of  his  country. 

The  portion  of  this  early  literature  piodaeed 
by  the  Southern  and  Middle  ooloniee  ic  com- 
paratively meagre.  Captain  Smith's  works, 
Which  euLninate  in  the  composite  General  Hit- 
iory  of  Virginia,  ifev  England  and  the  Summer 
Isles  (1624),  are  quaint  and  crude  but  full  of 
their  adventurous  and  magniloquent  author's  en- 
ergy. Williirm  Strachey's  account  of  the  famous 
wreck  of  Sir  Thomas  Gates  (1610)  may  possibly, 
some  think  prahably,  have  given  Shakea|>eare 
hints  for  his  description  of  the  storm  in  The 
Temfett.  Nothing  so  interesting  was  in  all  prob- 
abilaty  produoeid  in  Virginia  nntil  1649,  when  a 
oertain  Coiooei  Norwood  narrated  to  his  relative, 
Siir  William  Berkeley,  the  adventures  that  had 
beiailea  him  daring  and  after  his  shipwreck.  The 
same  fiictvresqne  ti<HWTnor  Berkeley  is  one  of  tlie 
protagonists  in  tlie  nextVirgiaian  tract  of  impor- 
tanee—ihe  so-called  Bunoell  Papers,  descrijitive 
of  Bacon's  Kebcllion  (1676).  Only  two  interest- 
iag  hoaks  are  credited  to  Maryland  during  this 
century,  Jodin  UtimaaoTtA'sLeaJi  wnd  Rmchei  (16M) 
and  Geori^  Alsop's  quaint  Chmracter  of  t^ 
Prot<moe  of  Marylani  (l<ta6).  The  CaroUnaa 
were  settled  too  late  to  prodnee  anything  of 
ooDBeqneMte.  Tiie  same  thin^r  is  true  of  the  mid- 
dle c(Aaa»es,  aHhoagh  Daniel  Denton's  Britf  De- 
aonptiom  of  Veto  York  ( 1470)  is  not  iininterest- 
iag,  aad  Oafariel  Thomas's  Aaeonnt  «f  Pennsffi- 
vania  mttd  'Sew  Jeraey  (1096)  doea  Bot  lade 
afarightlioen. 

A>  abMndanee  rather  t^n  a  lack  of  -writings 
confroats  the  student  of  the  Seventeenth  Century 
New  Sagiand,  bat  few  books  and  writers  need 
mention  here.  The  histories  composed  by  Gov- 
emar  WiUiam  Bradford  of  Plvmouth  and  Gov- 
eraor  JbhaWinthropof  Ifassaijiusetts  have  many 
merits,  but  are  on  the  whole  fatiguing  reading. 
The  aermoBB  and  theoloeical  treatises  of  such 
representative  divines  as  Thontas  Hooker,  l^omas 
Shrepard,  John  Cotton,  Peter  Bulkelej-,  and  their 
compeers  furnish  interesting  passages  for  our 
anthologies,  but  are  rarely  read  t»  e-xtenso.  The 
works  of  Roger  Williams  are  probably  treated  in 
a  similar  fashion;  but  the  loss  falls  upon  the 
reader  as  well  as  upon  the  fame  of  that  truly 
great  man.  Another  writer  who  deserves  more 
attention  than  he  receives  is  Daniel  Gookin,  who 
wrote  two  books  about  the  Christian  Indians,  for 
whom  he  laixn^d  in  conjunction  with  that  famous 
apostle,  John  Eliot.  But  unquestionably  the  most 
interesting  book  in  prose  produced  in  New  Eng- 
land during  the  seventeenth  century  was  Na- 
thaniel Ward's  Simple  Cobbler  of  Agauiam 
(1647) — a  whimsical  compound  of  satire  and  in- 
vective that  is  almost  without  parallel.  John 
Josselyn's  A'eio  England's  Parities  Diacovered 
(1672)  and  his  Aoootmt  of  Two  Voyages  (1674) 
deserve  mention  also  as  almost  turning  credulity 
into  artistic  virtue. 


But  the  early  New  En^anders  wrote  verse  as 
well  as  prose — «9peeiaUy  verse  of  an  elegiac  aa- 
tnre.  In  1'040  appeared  tlie  astonishingly  oT«de 
Bay  Psalm  Book,  Ten  years  later  Mrs.  Anne 
Bradstreet's  I'emth  Mmte  liately  Sprung  up  in 
Amerioa  'was  fMblished  in  London,  aooompnnied 
by  poetical  panegyrics  that  made  the  nK>dest 
woown  blu^  Hth.  Bradstreet  was  not  wtliMnrt 
genuine  powers,  as  her  later  works  showed ;  bnt 
she  followed  bad  models,  had  no  eye  for  the  bean- 
ties  of  nature,  and  is  in  oonsequenoe  almost  un- 
readable to-day.  This  fate  has  not  befallen 
Michael  Wigglesworth's  Day  of  Doom  (16C2)— « 
New  En^nd  Inferno  which  long  continued  to  be 
papular,  its  quaint  stanzas  are  perused  to-day 
with  sensations  quite  different  from  those  pvo- 
dwced  by  theoi  two  huadred  }>earB  ago;  but  they 
are  still  read,  and  erven  quoted  for  amuseneni,  a 
fortune  not  accorded  to  the  aauafale  Wigglea- 
worth's  other  performances.  Wigglesworth  is, 
however,  almost  a  great  poet  when  he  is  «»m- 
pared  with  oonteniporartes  like  Peter  Foiger, 
Franklin's  grandfather,  whose  Looking-<iliat» 
for  the  Times  (1«77)  is  almost  the  ne  plus 
ultra  of  doggereL  Fertiaps  tte  caly  poems  of 
any  decided  merit  oompoeed  in  America  during 
the  seventeenth  century  are  an  aacmyxiaas  epi- 
taph on  Bacon,  given  in  tite  Burtoeli  Papers, 
and  an  Eiegy  on  the  Rev.  Th«mae  Shepmrd 
(1677),  by  the  Ber.  Uriah  Oakes,  President  of 
Harvaid. 

The  doBe  of  the  seventeenth  oenfcury  in  New 
England  is  nnriied  for  us  fay  the  famous  perseen- 
tions  for  witchcraft  which  have  given  so  siniirtBr 
a  repatation  to  many  good  men,  especially  to 
the  two  Mathers,  Increase  and  Cotton.  TiKse 
are  in  some  ways  the  most  important  divines  of 
early  New  England,  although  thejr  nark  the  de- 
cline of  the  theoeraej'  ratlwr  than  its  culmina- 
tion. Both  were  voluminous  writers,  and  both 
treated  in  particular  the  t^wo  topics  uppermost 
in  the  New  England  mind:  to  wit,  the  struggles 
of  the  saints  against  witches  and  fiends  and 
against  the  savage  Indians.  All  the  daninaaA 
ideas  of  the  times  are  found  embodied  in  tte 
younger  Mather's  encydopndic  Jlagnmiia  Cfcrtsti 
J.Micr>o(ina  ( 1702) ,  a  chronicle  which  is  not  alto- 
gether authoritative  as  to  facta,  bnt  is  typical  erf 
its  fantastic  author  and  of  the  Brahmin  caste  be 
represented.  Typical  of  the  old  order  that  was 
passing,  and  of  the  new  that  was  coming  in,  is 
Judge  Samuel  Sewall's  Diary,  which  ran  from 
1673  to  1729.  Sewall  is  the  Pepys  of  his  time, 
and  many  a  quaint  page  can  be  extracted  from 
his  jottings ;  but  he  should  also  be  remembered  as 
perhaps  our  first  abolitionist,  his  short  tract. 
The  Selling  of  Joseph,  dating  from  1700.  An- 
other early  diarist  is  Mrs.  Sarah  Kemble  Knight, 
who  wrote  a  sprightly  account  of  a  journey  she 
took  on  horseback  in  1704  from  Boston  to*  New 
York.  Even  in  New  England,  secular  writing  be- 
came more  popular  as  the  eighteenth  century  ad- 
vanced, which  is  what  one  might  expect,  since 
the  colonies  were  growing  prosperous  and  were 
being  affected  by  the  utilitarian  tendencies  of  the 
epoch.  There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  vo-se, 
none  of  it  of  much  consequence,  and  there  is  quite 
a  mass  of  history,  particularly  of  narratives  deal- 
ing with  Indian  atrocities.  Probably  the  most 
important  poets  are  the  Kev.  Mather  Bjrles 
and  his  contemporary,  Joseph  Green,  but  they 
succeeded  best  in  trifles.  The  most  scieBtiSe  hH- 
torian  of  the  period  is  the  Kesr.  Thomas  Prince; 
the  most  intenesting  is  the  quaint  Seotehman, 
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William  Dea^ass,  whose  Bummart/  dates  from 
1747  51. 

Bnt  theology  did  not  wuiirik  from  Kew  Eng- 
land with  the  weakeniHg  of  the  theocracy.  The 
Ker.  John  Wia^  with  h&  Ckurekea'  Quarrel  Es- 
pomaei  (I7I0)  and  kis  VinHcatiom  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  New  England  Chttrches  (1717) 
showed  hlaiaelf  to  be  the  peer  ot  any  of  hia  fore- 
nuiners,  and  gare  lessons  ia  statesmunship 
.  to  the  Revolutionary  leaders  who  were  to  follow 
him.  Greater  than  Wise  was  Jonathan  Edwards, 
the  most  original  theologian  and  metaphysician 
that  the  New  World  has  [Mroduced.  In  his  juvenile 
papers  Edwards  anticipated  Berlieley ;  in  hia 
perscmal  memoranda  and  occasionally  in  his  for- 
mal treatises,  he  showed  that  he  was  a  poet-mys- 
tic and  a  lover  of  nature  rare  for  his  times; 
ia  his  yarrative  of  Sorfrising  Convcraiotu 
(1734),  he  displayed  a  remarkable  psychological 
aemnen.  He  is,  of  coarse,  best  known  to-day  hf 
taa  Freedom  of  the  Will  (1754),  which  is  still  a 
powerful  piece  of  exposition,  although  its  con- 
ehniens  seem  monstrous  and  untenable,  and  by 
his  mfnatory  sermons,  which,  like  the  famous  one 
preached  at  Enfield,  Conn.,  held  his  awestrtick 
hearers  suspended  over  the  very  month  of  helL 
Edwards's  theology  is  now  antiquated,  bat  his 
works  contain  the  germs  of  nearly  all  sabseqaeat 
theological  speculations,  and  they  are  a  well  of 
inspiratioB  to  thoughtful  readers. 

The  only  American  colonial  who  ranks  with 
Edwards  as  a  writer  aad  tbiaker,  Benjamin 
Frairiclia,  while  also  a  ISew  Eagtander,  is  always 
regarded  as  a  represeatatire  ot  the  middle  eolo- 
■ies.  Other  iBterestrng  writers  were  groaped 
about  him  in  Philadelphia,  but  New  York  and 
Kew  Jersey  pro<hiee«l  few  ot  any  cosseqneace.  As 
a  stodcfat  of  nature  Fraaklin  was  only  the  fore- 
most of  an  interesting  group  of  men  sach  as 
James  Logan,  John  Bertram,  and  Joha  Winthiopy 
of  Harvard.  As  a  writer  and  thinker  on  political 
sabjeets  he  exemplified  the  spirit  of  the  age  that 
was  to  produce  publicists  like  John  Dickinson, 
whose  Letters  from  a  Farmer  ( 1767)  focased  the 
spirit  of  resistance;  Samuel  anu  John  Adams, 
Jefferson,  Hamilton,  and  Madison — men  whose 
political  writings,  cnlrninatiTig  ia  The  Federalist 
( 1788) ,  astonished  Europe  and  reached  what  per- 
haps is  the  high-water  mark  in  this  species  of 
composition.  For,  as  is  well  known,  the 
eighteenth  century  was  not  less  predominatingly 
political  than  the  seventeenth  ha^  been  theolo^- 
cal.  It  was  also  utilitarian,  and  so  Franklin, 
who  thoroughly  summed  up  hie  age,  was  the  cre- 
ator of  Poor  Richard,  whose  Almanae  may  almost 
be  said  to  be  the  foondution  stooe  of  popular 
education  in  America.  It  is  probably  his  de- 
li^tfnl  Autobioffra-phy,  however,  that  gives 
Franklin  his  position  as  the  writer  of  the  only 
literary  classic  produced  in  America  before  the 
nineteenth  century.  Taken  along  with  his  let- 
ters, this  book,  in  both  style  and  substance,  fur- 
nishes OS  mth  one  of  the  most  remarkable  self- 
revelatiotts  in  literature.  We  read  from  a  sease 
of  duty  a  few  authors  of  our  Revolutionary  pe- 
riod, like  the  satirists  Francis  Hopkinnoa  and 
John  Trumbull,  author  of  McFingal  (1775-82)  ; 
we  know  The  Indian  Burjfing  Ground,  and  a  few 
other  verses  of  the  patriotic  poet,  Philip  Fre- 
neau;  we  remember  from  our  histories  that  the 
ill-fated  Thomas  Godfrey  was  the  author  of  oar 
first  real  po.tical  tragedy.  The  Prince  of  Par- 
thia  (1765);  we  smile  at  the  mention  of  Joel 
Barhm's  Vision  of  Columbut  (1787),  which  de- 


veloped into  his  formidable  epic.  The  Columhimi 
(1807)  ;  but  for  many  of  us  the  true  American 
Uteratnre  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  repre- 
sented by  the  miscellaneous  writings  of  Franklin. 

This,  Irawcver,  is  not  altogether  fair.  Several 
of  Franklin's  contemporaries  deserve  to  be  re- 
membered as  writer»  of  interest  and  of  some  im- 
portance. Among  these  are  the  Quaker  Joliaa 
Woohaan,  the  loyalist  historian  of  Massachu- 
setts ;Thoau8  Hutchinson,  the  patriotic  historiaD 
and  portentous  dramatist  and  poet;  Mrs.  Mercy 
Otis  Warren ;  the  negro  poetess.  Phillis  Wheatley, 
whose  imitative  verses  astonished  the  learned  of 
her  day;  the  laborious  poet,  Rev.  Timothy 
Dwight,  whose  Conyueat  of  Canaan-  (1785),  to- 
gether with  the  productions  of  the  so-called 
"Hartford  'Wits,"was  intended  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  a  real  Amcrieaa  literature,  and  has  at 
kast  been  baried  sufficiently  deep  for  that  par- 
pose;  the  novelist,  Mrs.  Susanna  Haawell  Row- 
son,  whose  Charlotte  Temple  (1790)  is  still  read 
— all  these  and  a  few  other  writers  should  be  re- 
membered before  we  accuse  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury ia  Ameriea  of  literary  barrenness.  These 
are  not  a  tithe  of  the  authors  whom  a  serious 
literary  historian  would  feel  obliged  to  treat,  and 
even  we  must  add  to  then  such  a  eoaseientious, 
if  dull,  historian  as  the  Rev.  William  Stith,  of 
Virginia,  the  distinctly  more  picturesque  de- 
fender of  the  Old  Domiaiea,  Robert  Beverley, 
and  the  genial  cavalier.  Colonel  William  Byrd, 
of  Westover,  whose  History  of  the  Dividimg  Lime 
(1729)  between  Virginia  and  North  CaroUna  is 
a  remarkably  entertaining  production.  To  these 
Southern  historians  the  name  ot  Dr.  David  Ram- 
suy,  of  South  Carolina,  should  be  added;  but  it  is 
of  more  importance  not  to  forget  the  greater 
works  of  two  citizens  by  adoption — the  English- 
man, Thomas  Paine,  and  the  Frenchman,  Hector 
St.  Jean  de  Crfivecoeur.  Paine'a  Crisis  and  his 
Common  Sense  (1776)  did  perhaps  more  to  maka 
independence  the  goal  of  the  American  Bevolur 
tionists  than  any  other  contemporary  writings, 
an^  it  was  the  spirit  of  the  Revolution  that  ani- 
mated hia  later  bat  less  acceptable  books.  Cr&ve- 
eoear's  Letters  from  an  American  Farmer  (1782) 
are  full  of  an  idealism  more  charming  than  can 
he  found  in  Paine  and  of  a  love  of  nabtre  almost 
worthy  of  Thoreau  himself. 

The  confased  period  between  the  close  of  the 
RevolatioB  and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  was  naturally  not  propitious  to  litcij- 
ture.  But  many  of  the  writers  mentioned  in  the 
last  paragraph  did  their  best  work  in  it,  and  t  > 
them  we  may  add  the  names  of  Royall  Tyler, 
whoee  pta.v.  entitled  The  Contrast  ( 1786) ,  wa.^ 
the  first  American  comedy  of  importance;  Noah 
Webster  and  Lindley  Murray,  famous  later  for 
their  works  in  lexicography  and  grammar;  Jere- 
my Belknap,  author  of  one  of  the  best  of  our 
early  State  histories,  that  of  New  Hampshire 
( 1784)  ;  William  Dunlap,  whose  History  of  the 
American  Htage  (18-12)  is  still  important,  and 
Joseph  Dennie,  a  writer  of  a  mildly  Addisoaian 
type,  whose  Portfolio,  founded  in  1801,  marked, 
with  the  contemporaneous  establishment  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  the  great  aid  that  jour- 
nalism wonld  give  to  literature  throughout  the 
new  century. 

But  a  more  oonepieuons  writer  than  any  of 
these,  our  first  novelist,  Charles  Brockden  Brown, 
had  written  his  three  most  important  novels,  Wie- 
lofnd,  Ormond,  and  Arthur  Uervgn  in  the  three 
closing  years  of  the  eighteenth  century.    He  pub- 
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liahed  three  other  novels  in  1801,  and  his  literary 
activity,  which  was  mainly  associated  with  Phila- 
delphia, promised  much  for  the  new  Republic. 
But  his  work  was  cut  short  by  ill-health  and  an 
early  death,  and  to  modern  readers  his  stories, 
while  marked  by  distinct  imaginative  power,  are 
too  plainly  connected  with  the  extravagant  school 
of  Godwin  and  Mrs.  Radcliffe  to  be  attractive. 
Brown  deserves,  however,  to  be  remembered  aa 
the  first  American  who  made  the  profession  of 
letters  a  success,  and  he  was  a  genuine  prede- 
cessor of  Hawthorne  and  Poe. 

The  opening  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century 
was  one  of  great  political  importance;  but  it  is 
marked  by  few  literary  names  of  note,  John  Mar- 
shall's Life  of  Washington  (1804)  being  less  im- 
portant than  his  judicial  decisions,  and  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Rev.  M.  Ij.  Weems  and  William  Wirt 
not  meaning  much  to  the  sophisticated  readers  of 
a  century  since.  But  in  1809  a  work  that  will 
probably  never  lose  its  interest  made  it  certain 
that  American  literature,  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  term,  had  been  born.  In  this  year  Washing- 
ton Irving  gave  the  world  "Diedrich  Knicker- 
bocker's" History  of  New  York.  Irving  may  be 
a  little  out  of  fashion  to-day  with  some  readers, 
and  he  may  seem  almost  as  much  a  British  as  an 
American  classic;  but  a  classic  he  is.  whose  style 
has  perhaps  not  been  surpassed,  and  whose  es- 
says, short  stories  and  works  of  travel,  biogra- 
phy and  history  must  be  read  by  all  cultivated 
Americans.  During  his  long  life  he  was  the 
worthy  head  of  the  Knickerbocker  school  of 
writers  who  made  New  York  the  literary  centre 
of  the  country  before  the  rise  of  New  England 
Transcendentalism. 

It  was  more  than  a  decade,  however,  after 
Irving's  success  before  a  really  great  writer  arose 
to  keep  him  company.  Such  poets  as  Washington 
Allston,  John  Pierpont  and  Mrs.  Sigourney,  and 
such  a  dramatist  as  John  Howard  Payne,  can- 
not send  us  back,  with  any  great  enthusiasm,  to 
the  second  decade  of  the  century  just  passed.  It 
is  true,  nevertheless,  that  the  founding  of  ftie 
North  American  licview  at  Boston  in  May,  1815, 
was  an  important  event,  and  that  by  publishing 
two  years  later  the  youthful  Bryant's  Thanatop- 
sis.  It  introduced  to  the  world  a  poet  of  dignity, 
and  power,  who,  if  not  precisely  great,  was  at 
least  able  to  interpret  pleasingly  and  satisfac- 
torily to  Americans  the  natural  beauties  of 
their  native  land.  Two  other  poets,  inferior  to 
Brj'ant,  yet  still  remembered,  Joseph  Rodman 
Drake,  author  of  The  Culprit  Fay,  and  Fitz- 
Grcene  Halleck,  author  of  an  elegj'  on  Drake  and 
some  stirring  lyrics,  also  made  their  first  appear- 
ance in  this  decade. 

When  James  Fenimore  Cooper  published  Pre- 
caution,  in  1820,  he  gave  the  public  no  evidence 
that  one  of  the  greatest  of  modem  writers  of 
fiction  had  arisen.  A  competent  reader  of  The 
Spy,  which  was  Lssued  the  very  next  year,  might, 
however,  have  perceived  the  fact.  Two  years 
later.  The  Pilot  and  The  Pioneers  showed  that  al- 
though Cooper  might  be  essentially  a  follower  of 
Scott,  and  although  his  style  might  be  often  slip- 
shod and  his  power  of  characterization,  especially 
in  the  case  of  women,  almost  nil,  he  was,  never- 
theless, master  in  his  own  splendid  domain,  the 
sea,  the  forest,  and  the  prairie.  The  Leather- 
stocking  Tales  have  been  frequently  called  the 
real  American  epic,  and  a  recognition  of  the 
truth  of  this  statement  would  prevent  many  per- 
sons from  underrating  the  genius  of  one  of  the 


few  Americans  who  have  won  a  world-wide  fame 
by  their  writings.  America  has  produced  several 
authors  of  finer  genius  than  Cooper  possessed, 
but  perhaps  none  of  larger. 

Besides  Cooper,  the  third  decade  of  the  last 
century  brought  into  notice  the  poet  James 
Gates  Percival,  who  unfortunately  did  not  de- 
serve the  reputation  he  speedily  acquired.  A 
less  highly  praised  poet,  Edward  Coate  Pinkney, 
is  now  more  interesting  on  account  of  his  small 
but  genuine  lyric  vein.  The  same  decade  counts 
among  its  worthies  the  indefatigable  historiog- 
rapher, Jared  Sparks,  and  the  admirable  student 
of  Spanish  literature,  George  Ticknor.  Lydia 
Maria  Child,  Edward  Everett,  the  elder  William 
EUery  Channing,  and  Bronson  Alcott  also  made 
their  appearance  as  writers;  and  Poe  and  Haw- 
thorne published  juvenile  works  that  are  now 
very  rare.  But  perhaps  the  best-known  produc- 
tion of  the  period  is  Webster's  reply  to  Hayne, 
which  struck  the  keynote  that  was  to  dominate 
our  literature  for  the  next  generation. 

Theyear  1831  sawthe  establishment  of  William 
Lloyd  Garrison's  Liberator  and  the  publication  of 
Whittier's  first  book,  Legends  of  New  England. 
Both  men  were  to  do  a  great  work  for  the  anti- 
slavery  cause,  and  Whittier  in  especial  was  to 
endear  himself  to  his  native  section  as  its  true 
poet  laureate.  The  writer  who  best  represented 
New  York  at  this  period  was  Nathaniel  Parker 
Willis,  poet,  traveler,  and  journalist.  But  he, 
though  still  interesting,  h.\s  greatly  declined  in 
reputation.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  those 
representative  ante-bellum  Southern  writers, 
William  Gilmore  Simms,  of  South  Carolina,  and 
John  Pendleton  Kennedy,  of  Maryland,  who, 
with  Robert  Montgomery  Bird,  of  Pennsylvania, 
formed  a  group  of  romancers  inferior  indeed  to 
Cooper,  yet  worthy  of  being  read,  at  least  in 
their  best  novels,  such  as  The  Yemassee,  Horse- 
Shoe  Itobinson,  and  Nick  of  the  Woods.  Besides 
these  writers,  who  began  their  careers  in  the 
thirties,  we  should  recall  the  historian  George 
Bancroft,  whose  History  of  the  United  States  re- 
mains eminently  valuable. 

The  Transcendental  movement  in  New  England, 
culminating  in  The  Dial  of  the  early  forties,  is, 
of  course,  the  prime  fact  of  American  literary 
history  before  the  Civil  War.  Yet  many  of 
the  writers  more  or  less  connected  with  it, 
such    as    the    critics    George    Ripley    and    Mar- 

faret  Fuller,  and  the  poets  C.  P.  Cranch  and 
ones  Very,  have  long  since  become  mere 
names  to  most  readers.  The  poet  -  naturalist, 
Thoreau,  however,  has  not  only  held  his  own, 
but  gained  ground  year  by  year,  and  Emerson  has 
taken  his  place  with  Hawthorne  and  Poe  in  the 
very  front  rank  of  American  writers.  Through- 
out his  long  life,  Emerson  was  to  his  countrymen 
and  to  many  Europeans  not  merely  a  great  writer 
but  an  inspiring  seer,  and  there  are  not  wanting 
readers  to-day  who  consider  him,  in  his  double 
capacity  of  philosopher  and  poet,  the  greatest  of 
American  men  of  letters.  Since  the  publication 
of  his  Scnrlct  Letter  (1850),  this  position  has 
been  assigned  to  Hawthorne  by  the  majority  of 
his  fellow  citizens,  while  foreign  readers  have 
unhesitatingly  assigned  it  to  Edgar  Allan  Poe, 
whose  haunting  poems  and  tales  have  seemingly 
exerted  a  greater  literary  influence  than  the 
works  of  any  other  American. 

More  influential,  so  far  as  the  culture  of  the 
American  people  is  concerned,  has  been  the 
poetry  of  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow.     It  has 
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been  recognized  by  the  critics  that  Longfellow's 
genius  was  at  first  overestimated;  but  critical  de- 
preciation has  probably  been  carried  too  far,  and 
it  seems  quite  likely  that  the  best  loved  of  Ameri- 
can poets  will  continue  to  rank  not  far  below 
the  greatest  of  his  contemporaries.  Much  the 
same  thing  may  be  said  of  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  whose  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table 
(1S58)  has  lost  little  or  nothing  of  its  popu- 
larity. As  a  poet  also.  Holmes,  though  he  may 
most  fairly  be  called  the  laureate  of  Boston,  still 
has  a  hold  upon  the  heart  of  the  nation,  and  he 
should  perhaps  be  better  known  as  a  novelist 
than  he  is;  for  his  Elsie  Venner  (1861)  is  a 
striking  book. 

James  Russell  Lowell,  by  bis  Fable  for  Critics 
and  the  first  series  of  The  Biglow  Papers  ( 1848) , 
had  proved  himself  to  be  our  greatest  poetical 
humorist  and  satirist  before  the  Civil  War  be- 
gan. That  cataclysm  inspired  him  to  write  his 
great  odes,  and  later  he  became  easily  the  first 
of  American  critics  and  letter-writers,  and  one  of 
the  first  of  American  publicists.  He  is  too  noar 
us  for  a  proper  estimate  to  be  made  of  his  rank 
in  our  literature,  but  it  would  appear  that  his 
fame  as  humorist,  essayist,  and  epistolary  master 
is  secure.  Secure,  too,  seems  the  fame  of  those 
admirable  historians  William  H.  Prescott  and 
John  Lothrop  Motley,  although  the  former's 
works  have  suffered  through  the  discoveries  of 
modem  investigators.  Their  junior,  Francis 
Parkman,  is,  however,  generally  regarded  as  their 
superior,  his  great  series  of  histories  dealing 
with  the  struggle  between  French  and  English  for 
the  mastery  of  the  New  World  being  as  fascinating 
and  at  the  same  time  as  scientifically  thorough 
as  any  other  modern  historical  compositions. 

All  the  writers  treated  in  the  immediately 
foregoing  paragraphs  won  at  least  a  partial 
recognition  before  the  Civil  War.  Their  fame 
has  not,  however,  entirely  cast  in  the  shade  such 
writers  as  Richard  Henry  Dana,  Jr.,  author  of 
TxBo  Years  Before  the  Mast  (1840),  and  Herman 
Melville,  whose  Typee  (1846),  Omoo  (1847),  and 
Mot>y  Dick  ( 1851 ) ,  are  among  the  best  books  of 
adventure  in  our  literature.  Nor  is  the  work  of 
Bayard  Taylor,  Donald  G.  Mitchell,  Richard 
Grant  White,  James  T.  Fields,  Thomas  Went- 
worth  Higginson,  and  Charles  Eliot  Norton, 
to  be  omitted  even  in  so  brief  a  sketch  as  the 
present.  Mention  should  be  made  also  of  George 
William  Curtis,  E.  P.  Whipple,  and  the  two 
Southern  poets,  Paul  H.  Hayne  and  Henry  Tim- 
rod,  as  well  as  of  the  worthy  Philadelphia  dra- 
matist and  poet,  George  Henry  Boker.  Two  other 
writers  who  emerged  before  the  Civil  War  have 
attained  positions  only  just  below  the  highest. 
One,  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  stirred  the 
sympathies  of  the  civilized  world  by  her  pathetic 
story  of  American  slavery.  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin 
(1852)  ;  the  other,  Walt  WTiitman,  by  his  Leaves 
of  Grass  (1855-83)  poetically  expressed  the 
democratic  ideal  in  a  way  that  appealed  pro- 
foundly to  European  readers,  and  has  won  him 
quite  a  large  circle  of  devotees  at  home. 

The  most  noteworthy  name  in  the  decade  to 
which  the  Civil  War  belongs  is  that  of  Samuel  L. 
Clemens,  who,  over  the  pseudonym  of  "Mark 
Twain,"  won  a  world-wide  reputation  as  a  hu- 
morist and  writer  of  fiction.  With  him  ap- 
peared a  number  of  authors  whose  later  and 
more  mature  work  has  made  them  known 
throughout  the  country.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant books  of  the  decade  was  The  Man  With- 


out a  Country  (1863),  by  Edward  Everett  Hale. 
Appearing  at  a  time  when  the  feelings  of  the 
nation  were  so  divided,  it  did  much  to  strengthen 
a  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  Union.  Two  other 
writers,  who  first  came  to  notice  in  the  sixties, 
were  cut  off  in  what  promised  to  be  most  fruit- 
ful careers — Theodore  Winthrop,  the  novelist, 
whose  John  Brent  (1862)  was  full  of  racy  vigor, 
and  Sidney  Lanier,  regarded  by  some  critics  as 
the  most  important  American  poet  of  the  last 
forty  years. 

Since  1870,  the  number  of  publications  has 
been  constantly  and  rapidly  increasing,  and  two 
dominant  types  have  appeared — the  local  short 
story  and  an  exaggerated  form  of  the  romantic 
novel.  As  the  Middle  and  Western  States  be- 
came more  settled,  a  new  type  of  literature  arose, 
which  was  especially  adapted  to  the  new  con- 
ditions. As  early  as  1868  a  magazine.  The 
Overland  Monthly,  had  been  established  in  San 
Francisco;  and  in  it  appeared  the  vivid,  racy, 
unconventional  story.  The  Luck  of  Roaring 
Camp,  by  Bret  Harte.  From  the  appearance  of 
this  tale  may  be  dated  the  vogue  of  the  short 
story  dealing  with  the  local  conditions  in  vari- 
ous sections  of  the  United  States.  Following 
Bret  Harte,  a  score  of  writers  appeared  all  over 
the  country,  each  depicting  the  life  and  man- 
ners of  his  own  particular  section.  For  the 
most  part,  they  emphasized  local  conditions  by 
employing  the  dialect  peculiar  to  their  division 
of  the  country.  Among  the  more  successful  of 
these  dialect  writers  were  Joel  Chandler  Harris, 
with  his  Uncle  Remus  stories;  Edward  Eggles- 
ton,  the  author  of  The  Hoosier  Schoolmaster 
(1871),  and  other  tales  of  the  Middle  West; 
G.  W.  Cable,  who  so  skillfully  depicted  the 
French  Creole  life  of  New  Orleans;  and  Mary 
Noaillea  Murfree,  better  known  under  her  pseu-' 
donym  "Charles  Egbert  Craddock,"  whose  novels 
of  the  mountain  whites  of  Tennessee,  Kentucky, 
North  Carolina  and  Georgia  first  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  country  to  these  peculiar  people. 
But  although  the  majority  of  short-story  writers 
used  dialect  forms,  there  were  a  number  who 
adhered  to-  more  conventional  styles  of  ex- 
pression, depending  upon  their  power  of  charac- 
terization and  the  enumeration  of  salient  details 
to  give  the  necessary  semblance  of  reality. 
Among  these  were  Harold  Frederic,  who  dealt 
with  the  crude  life  of  West-Central  New  York; 
Hamlin  Garland,  who  wrote  of  the  North- West; 
James  Lane  Allen,  who  depicted  the  people  of 
Kentucky;  and  Mary  E.  Wilkins,  who  with  de- 
served success  wrote  her  vignettes  of  the  narrow- 
er life  of  New  England.  F.  R.  Stockton  drew 
with  much  quaint  humor  some  familiar  and  very 
characteristic  American  types  in  Rudder  Orange; 
and  Ernest  Seton-Thompson  described  the  lives 
of  wild  animals  by  the  original  and  interesting 
method  of  looking  at  their  environment  from 
their  o^vn  standpoint. 

Besides  these  writers  there  were  a  few  suc- 
cessful authors  whose  works  cannot  be  classi- 
fied under  any  one  division.  First  of  these  is 
General  Lew  Wallace,  whose  Ben  Hur  (1880),  a 
tale  of  the  early  days  of  Christianity,  was  im- 
mensely popular.  It  was  a  forerunner  of  the  re- 
action against  the  short  dialect  story;  for  just 
as  the  psychological  novel  had  given  place  to  the 
story,  so  it  in  turn  was  to  be  superseded  by  the 
unalloyed  romance.  A  prolific  and  interesting 
writer  was  Francis  Marion  Crawford,  who  was 
an  exponent  of  the  theory  that  a  novel  should  be 
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easentialljr  a  drama,  in  which  descriptions  should 
take  the  place  of  sceaery.  At  the  same  time, 
William  Dean  Howell*  and  Henry  James  were 
workinf;  along  lines  parallel,  yet  clearly  separ* 
ated.  The  former  practically  created  the  novel  of 
American  social  life,  with  men  and  women  rather 
than  incidents  for  material;  and  in  his  stories 
commonplace  occarrenees  charm,  throuf^h  his  skill- 
ful realization  of  the  characters.  Henry  James 
has  been  characterized  as  the  "creator  of  the  in- 
ternational novel."  His  psychology  is  admirable, 
though  almost  too  subtle,  and  bis  style  is  refined 
to  a  degree.  Mrs.  VVharton,  first  noticed  as  a 
follo«-er  of  Henry  James,  shows  in  her  later  works 
but  little  of  his  influence.  The  Valley  of  Drrision 
(1903),  a  story  of  Italy  in  the  eighteenth  ccb- 
tury,  attracted  notice.  The  Houae  of  ilirtk 
( 1905  >,  a  story  of  'society*  life  in  New  York,  was 
considered  at  the  time  the  finest  American  novel 
recently  written. 

In  1894  The  Pritoner  of  Zenda,  by  an  English 
author,  Anthony  Hope  Hawkins,  being  well  re- 
eeived  by  a  public  tired  of  psychology  and  dialect, 
and  eager  for  tales  of  adventure,  in  welcome  con- 
trast with  the  commonplace  civilization  of  the 
day,  made  the  romantic  no\'el  popular.  Winston 
Churchill,  Mary  Johnston.  Charles  Major,  Mau- 
rice Thompson,  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  Paul  Leicester 
Ford,  and  many  others  wrote  historical  romances, 
of  which  hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies  sold 
within  incredibly  short  periods.  The  beginning 
of  the  twentieth  century  was  marked  by  the  in- 
troduction of  tlie  novel  dealing  with  the  indi- 
Tidnal  who  is  in  revolt  against  existing  social 
conditions.  Although  this  perhaps  is  not  yet  ■ 
clearly  defined  department  of  fiction,  Vnlearened 
Bread  (1900),  by  Robert  Grant.  A  Singular  Life 
(1805),  by  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  and  A  Gen- 
tlemmn  from  Indiana  (1900),  by  Booth  Tarkng- 
toB,  are  all  novels  which  show  the  same  general 
tendency  to  emphasize  tndiridaalism.  The  aanM 
eharacteristie  marks  the  writing  of  Jack  London, 
especially  in  The  Hea  Wolf,  though  usually  hi* 
stories  are  simply  frank  tales  of  adventure. 

In  turning  from  fiction  to  poetry  one  is  stmefc 
with  the  dearth  ot  really  important  names. 
Among  any  number  of  versifiers,  musical  but 
commonplace,  E.  C.  Stedman,  R.  H.  Stoddard, 
T.  B.  Aldrich,  Richard  Watson  Gilder,  H.  C. 
Bunner,  Richard  Hovey,  William  Vaughn  .Moody, 
and  Madison  Cawein  are  almost  the  only  ones 
whose  poetry  has  risen  in  the  slightest  degree 
above  the  ordinary  level. 

In  historical  composition  there  has  been  a 
marked  inclination  to  follow  the  example  set  by 
the  English  historian,  J.  R.  Green,  and  not  only 
to  weigh  carefully  the  dramatic  events  of  politi- 
cal history,  but  also  to  study  with  equal  thor- 
oughness the  character  of  the  people  themselves. 
This  tendency  has  been  especially  evident  in  tlie 
works  of  John  Fiske,  John  Bach  McMaster,  Woo<l- 
row  Wilson,  and  Kdward  Eggleston,  all  of  whom 
have  added  much  to  our  knowledge  of  conditions 
and  men  at  the  beginnings  of  our  national  life, 
and  in  the  elaborate  researches  of  Justin  Winsor. 
Other  historical  writers  of  importance  are  James 
Ford  Rhodes,  the  historian  of  the  Civil  War, 
and  William  M.  Sloane,  the  author  of  a  monu- 
mental biography  of  Napoleon. 

Literary  criticism  has  had  many  representa- 
tives; but  since  James  Rusnell  Lowell's  death, 
American  literature  has  found  bo  one  fitted  to 
succeed  him.  The  best  known  critics  who  en- 
joyed a  certain  amount  of  authority  in  late  years 


were  William  Dean  Howells,  Henry  James,  Bran- 
der  Matthews,  George  E.  Woodberry,  Harry 
Thurston  Peck,  William  C.  Brownell,  James 
Huaeker,  and  Paul  Elmer  More.  In  recent  criti- 
cism, however,  there  is  a  note  of  individual  pref- 
erence at  times  almost  emotional,  and  an  absence 
of  definite  esthetic  standards,  such  as  those  which 
characterized  the  work  of  Sainte-Benve  in  France 
and  of  Matthew  Arnold  in  England. 

In  conclusion,  the  most  important  develop- 
ments  since  1870  are  New  England's  loss  of  liter- 
ary supremacy;  the  wide  distribution  of  literary 
activity;  the  decline  of  the  essay  as  a  recognized 
medium  of  purely  literary  expression;  the  pre- 
dominance of  light  fiction;  and  an  unparalleled 
increase  in  the  number  of  books,  newspapers, 
magazines,  and  otbet  periodicals. 

BiBLiooBAPHT.  For  the  best  account  oi  Colo- 
nial and  Revolutionary  literature,  consult:  Tyler, 
Bistorg  of  Ameritan  Literature,  4  vols.  (New 
York,  1878-97 ) ;  for  a  good  general  survey,  Rich- 
ardson, American  Literature  (New  York,  1887- 
88):  Nichol,  American  Literature  (Edinbnrgh, 
(  1882)  ;  Wendell,  A  Literary  Biatory  of  America 
(New  York.  1901) ;  C.  NoUc,  Stitiiea  in  Ameri- 
can Utermtwre  (New  York,  1898);  Katherine 
Lee  Bates,  American  Literature  (New  York, 
1898);  for  poetry,  Stedman,  *i'oe(«  of  America 
(Boston,  1885);  Stedman,  At*  American  An- 
thology ( New  York,  1901 ) ;  for  prose.  Car- 
penter, American  Prose  (New  York,  1898);  for 
antbok>gie8  «f  prose  and  verse,  Stedman  and 
Hutchinson,  Library  of  American  Literature 
(New  York,  1868-90)  ;  Duyckinck,  Cyelofxedia  of 
American  Literature  (New  York,  ia<5).  The 
best  series  of  monographs  on  American  antbors 
is  the  American  Men  of  Inters  Series  ( Boston ) . 
Se«  also  Whiteomb,  Chronological  Outlinee  of 
American  Literature  (New  York,  1894),  and 
Trent,  Hittory.  of  American  Literature  (New 
York,  1904). 

AKKBICAN  KZBCKAKT  HAKUn.  Sc« 
Unitbb  States  (paragraph  Shipptiiv). 

AMEBICAir  WSErOM  OF  VATOTBAI. 
HISTOBT.    See  Museum. 

AHEBICAir  VOTES.  By  Charles  IHckeos, 
published  in  1842,  after  his  first  visit  to  the 
United  States.  They  excited  resentment  in 
America. 

AMESICAK  FAJITT.  The  name  applied 
to  three  parties  is  the  United  States.  The  first 
and  best  known  was  organized  in  1852,  chiefly  U> 
oppose  the  immigration  of  foreigners,  and  had  a 
considerable  following  between  the  years  185Z 
and  1856.  (See  Know-Nothisos.)  The  second 
party,  an  outgrowth  of  the  National  Christian 
Association,  was  organized  in  1872  to  oppose 
secret  societies  and  to  advocate  the  prohibition 
of  the  sale  of  intoxicants,  the  use  of  the  Bible  in 
schools,  international  arUtration,  a  direct  popu- 
lar vote  for  President,  the  resum'^on  of  8peci<» 
payments,  and  general  observance  of  Sunday. 
After  1888,  when  it  cast  its  I"gest  vote,  it  vir- 
tually went  out  of  existence.  The  third  party 
was  organized  in  Philadelphia  in  September,  1887, 
to  restrict  the  immigration  and  naturalization  of 
foreigners,  to  exclude  all  Anarchists  and  Social- 
ists from  citizenship,  and  to  prevent  alien  pro- 
prietorship. See  Stanwood,  History  of  the  Preai- 
dencif  (Boston,  1898). 

AJSEBICAN  KIV'SK.  A  river  in  north  cen- 
tral California  (Map:  California.  C  2).  It  rises 
in  Eldorado  County  and  flows  soutttwasterly  to- 
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ward  the  Sacrameato  Biver,  into  which  it  emp- 
ties a  little  above  Sacramento  City.  Gold  has 
bees  frequently  foand  along  its  banks. 

AKXBICAH  9TC'AM0B£.     See  Pijj<e. 

AXEBlCAXt  STSTXK.    See  Tabiff. 

ATKE'R.ICAM'  VITIVSK'Smr.  An  institur 
tion  of  higher  leanuag  for  post-graduate  stady 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Methodist  Episcopttl 
Church,  situated  at  Washington,  D.  C.  It  was 
chartered  in  1U93,  and  the  plana  include  a  series 
of  colleges,  specializing  respectively  in  history, 
language,  and  literature,  philosophy,  the  several 
sciences,  technology,  sociology,  and  economics, 
law,  civics,  nedieine,  art,  and  comparative  re- 
ligion. The  plan  of  organization  provided  tlmt 
for  entrance  to  all  courses,  the  bachelor's  degree, 
or  its  equivalent  in  scholarship,  should  be  re- 
quired. The  assets  in  1905  amounted  to  $2,200,- 
000.  Cbaacellor,  1»0»,  Bishop  C.  C.  MeCabe,  D.D., 
LL.D. 

AJCEBICAK  WIVE.    See  Wine. 

AJmSICTTS.  A  city  and  the  ceunty  seat  of 
Sumter  Co.,  Ga.,  70  miles  by  rail  south-southwest 
of  Ma<.-oa,  at  ths  juucticm  of  the  Central  of 
Georgia  and  Seaboard  Air  Line  railroads  (Map: 
Ge<Mr^,  B  3).  It  is  in  a  cotton  and  sugar-eane 
district,  and  has  chemical  works,  iron  Foundry, 
and  machine  shops.  Americus  was  settled  in 
18S2,  incorporated  1855,  and  is  governed  by  a 
charter  of  1889,  which  places  the  mayor's  term  at 
two  years,  and  provides  for  a  city  council  of  six. 
elected  on  a  general  ticket,  with  full  power  of 
appointments.     Pop.,  1900,  7674. 

AMJSBJQ'BX,  i'm&Ti'gi,  Michkl.^noklo. 
See  CjkRAVAOoio. 

AJfB&IOO  VS8PTTCCI,  lCmA-r«'g6  vSs-pdd'- 
cht.    .See  Vgspccivs,  Ambriccs. 

AX'EBIinx.  A  name  suggested  as  »  desigpia- 
tion  for  the  American  Jadians  (including  the 
Eskimo  and  the  Fuegians),  as  distinguished 
from  the  natives  of  India  and  the  adjacent  re- 
gions. It  is  compounded  from  the  two  words, 
'  American  and  Indian,  and  originated  with  Major 
J.  W.  Powell,  Director  of  the  Bnreau  of  Amer- 
ican Ethnology. 

AXEXLTSrO,  a'm?r-ll»g,  Fbiedbich  (1803- 
87).  An  Austrian  painter,  bom  in  Vienna.  He 
studied  there  and  at  London,  Paris,  and  Munich, 
and  went  to  Ital^  in  1831.  Upon  his  return  he 
painted  a  portrait  of  the  Emperor  Franz  I.,  and 
from  that  time  was  the  most  prominent  of  Aus- 
trian portrait  painters.  His  portraits  number 
not  far  from  a  thousand,  and  are  dlRtinguished  by 
brilliant  coloring,  but  sometimes  fail  of  definite- 
ness  in  characterization.  Consult:  Bodenstein, 
Bundert  Jahre  Ktmatgeaekichte  Wiena  (Vienna, 
1888) ;    and  for  his  life,  FrankI  (Vienna,  1889). 

AKETUMTOOBT,  K'm§rz-fOrt.  An  ancient 
town  in  the  province  of  Utrecht,  Netherlands, 
15  mfles  northeast  of  Utrecht  on  the  Eem,  which 
flow*  into  the  Zuyder  Zee  (Map:  Netherlands, 
D  2)  The  town  is  situated  in  a  fertile  plain,  at 
the  foot  of  sandy  hills.  Tobacco  is  much  grown 
ia  the  district,  and  cotton  and  woolen  goods, 
leather,  soap,  beer,  etc.,  are  manufactured.  The 
Catholic  church  of  St.  Mary,  built  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  has  a  Gothic  tower  308  feet 
high,  cenisidered  the  finest  ia  Holland.  There 
is  also  a  college  of  Jansenists  in  the  town,  it 
being  c«e  of  tJie  bhief  seats  of  this  sect,  which 
does  Bot  now  exist  outside  of  Holland.  Pop., 
1890,  15,500;  1900,  19,000. 


AMBS.  A  city  in  Story  Co.,  Ia.,  37  miles 
north  of  Des  Moines,  on  the  Chicago  and  North- 
western Railroad  (Map:  Iowa,  D  3).  It  is  the 
seat  of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Me- 
chanic Arts  (founded  in  1869),  which  has  a  plant 
covering  over  a  thousand  acres.  Amo^  its  manu- 
factures are  ploughs,  wagons,  etc.  The  electric 
light  plant  and  water-works  are  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  the  municipality.  Pop.,  1890,  1276; 
1900,  2422;  1905,  3292. 

A1CS8,  AoELBEBT  (1836 — ).  An  American 
soldier.  He  was  born  at  Rockland,  Me.,  and 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1861.  He  was 
wounded  at  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run,  and  after- 
ward served  with  distinction  at  Malvern  Hill, 
Antietani,  Fredericksburg,  Chancellorsville,  Get- 
tysburg, and  Petersburg.  He  was  brevetted 
(March  13,  1865)  major-general  of  volunteers  for 
conduct  at  Fort  Fisher,  and  on  July  28,  1866,  be- 
came a  neutenant-colonel  in  the  regular  army. 
He  wag  afterward  Provisional  Governor  of  Missis- 
sippi from  1868  to  1889,  and  was  commandant  of 
the  Fourth  Military  District  (including  Missis- 
sippi) from  1869  to  1870,  and  was  a  United  State* 
senator  from  1870  to  1873,  when.  In  spite  of  the 
white  population,  he  became  Governor  of  Missia- 
sippi  by  popular  election.  His  administration 
01  affairs  soon  anta^nized  the  whites,  who  ac- 
cused him  of  favoritism  to  the  negro  population, 
and  a  bitter  race  war  ensued,  culminating  in  the 
Vicksburg  riot  of  December  7,  1874,  and  in 
numerooB  miaor  conflicts  betweea  I>emocTats  and 
Republicans.  Finally,  in  1876,  the  Democrats 
having  secured  a  majority  in  the  L^isiature, 
Ames  was  impeached,  and  resigned  on  condition 
that  the  charges  against  him  be  withdrawn.  ( Se« 
article  on  Mississippi.)  He  then  removed  to 
New  York,  and,  later,  to  Lowell,  Mass.,  and 
during  the  Spanish-American  War  served  •» 
brigadier-general  of  vohtnteers. 

AMES,  Pisura  (1758-1808).  An  American 
orator  and  Congressman.  He  was  born  at  Ded- 
ham,  Mass.,  April  9,  1758.  He  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1774,  began  the  practice  of  -law  in 
1781,  and  soon  became  favorably  known  through 
hie  trenchant  newspaper  articles  im  condemna- 
tion of  Shays's  Rebellion  (q.v.)  and  in  favor  of 
a  strong  goveriuneat.  This  local  reputation  was 
increased  by  hia  efforts  in  favor  of  the  Federal 
constitution  in  the  Massachusetts  Convention  of 
1788,  the  imBMdiate  result  of  which  was  his 
election  to  Congress,  where  he  served  for  eight 
years,  becoming  known  especially  as  an  accom- 
plished public  speaker.  In  bis  later  years  he 
served  in  the  Massachusetts  Council,  delivered 
a  eulogy  on  Waslungton  before  the  Legislature, 
and  produced  a  anm^r  of  essays ;  tnit  he  took  no 
part  in  active  politics.  In  1804  he  declined  the 
presidency  of  Harvard.  He  died  July  4,  1808. 
A  single  volume  of  his  Works  was  published  in 
Boston  (1809),  and  later  his  son,  Seth  Ames, 
edited  his  writings  and  speeches  ia  more  extend- 
ed foriin,  with  a  memoir  by  J.  T.  Kirkland 
(Boston,  1854). 

AKEt^  Jambs  Barr  (1846 — ).  An  eminent 
American  educator  and  legal  scholar.  He  was 
born  in  Boston,  graduated  in  1868  at  Harvard 
and  in  1872  at  the  Law  School  of  the  University, 
in  1808-69  was  an  instructor  in  a  private  school 
at  Boston,  and  from  1871  to  1872  was  tutor  in 
German  and  French  at  Harvard.  Tn  the  same 
institution  he  was  appointed  successively  instruc- 
tor in  history  (1872),  associate  professor  of  law 
1873),  and  professor  of  law  (1877).    In  1896 
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lie  became  Dean  of  the  Harvard  Law  School.  He 
has  published  various  articles  in  the  Harvard 
Law  Review  and  similar  periodicals,  and  has 
compiled  and  edited  numerous  valuable  collec- 
tions of  cases  on  torts,  trusts,  and  suretyship, 
and  other  legal  questions.  He  received  the  de- 
gree of  LL.D.  from  New  York  University  (1898), 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  (1898),  and  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  ( 1309) . 

AMES,  Joseph  (1089-1759).  An  English  an- 
tiquary and  bibliographer,  born  at  Yarmouth. 
He  was  in  some  sort  of  mercantile  pursuit,  and 
in  addition  to  various  other  compilations  pub- 
lished the  Typographical  Antiquities  (1740), 
regarded  as  forming  the  foundation  of  English 
bibliography. 


i,  Joseph    (1816-1872).    An  American 

Sortrait  painter.  He  was  born  in  Roxbury, 
r.  H.,  and  studied  at  Rome,  Italy,  where  he 
painted  a  fine  picture  of  Pope  Pius  IX.  On  his 
return  to  America  he  lived  successively  at  Bos- 
ton, Baltimore,  and  New  York,  where  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Design  in  1870.  His  best  portraits  are  those  of 
Emerson,  Rachel,  Ristori,  Clarence  H.  Seward, 
Webster,  Choate,  and  President  Felton  of  Har- 
vard. Among  the  paintings  treating  of  ideal 
subjects,  that  entitled  "The  Death  of  Webster" 
is  generally  considered  the  best. 

AMES,  Joseph  Sweetman  (1864 — ).  An 
American  physicist  and  educator,  born  at  Man- 
chester, Vt.  He  graduated  in  1886  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  and  became  professor  of 
physics  there.  He  was  elected  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  R(^al  lastitution  of  Great  Britain, 
has  edited  (New  York,  1898)  J.  von  Fraunhofer's 
memoirs  on  Prismatic  and  Diffractive  Spectra, 
and  has  published  The  Theory  of  Physics  ( 1897) , 
Elements  of  Physics  (1900),  and  The  Induction 
of  Electric  Currents  (2  volumes,  1900). 

AMES,  Mabt  Clemher  ( 1839-84) .  An  Amer- 
ican author,  best  known  by  her  ''Woman's  Letter 
from  Washington,"  contributed  for  many  years 
to  the  New  York  Independent.  She  was  born  at 
Utica,  New  York,  and  at  an  early  age  married 
the  Rev.  Daniel  Ames,  from  whom  she  was 
divorced  in  1874.  In  later  life  she  removed  to 
Washington,  where  her  home  was  a  literary 
and  social  centre,  and  in  1883  she  married  Ed- 
mund Hudson,  editor  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
Register.  Her  works  include  Eirene,  a  novel 
(1870),  Ten  Tears  in  ^Yashington  (1871),  and 
Memorials  of  Alice  and  Phcebe  Vary  (1872),  of 
whom  she  had  been  an  intimate  friend.  Her  com- 
plete works  were  published  at  Boston,  4  volumes 
(1885).  Consult  Hudson,  Memorial  Biography 
of  Mary  C.  Ames   (Boston.  1886). 

AMES,  Nathan  P.  (1803-47).  An  American 
manufacturer  of  firearms,  ordnance,  and  cutlery. 
In  early  life  he  owned  extensive  cutlery  works 
at  (Uiicopce  Falls,  Mass..  but  afterward  removed 
to  Cabolsville.  The  works  were  supplemented  in 
1836  by  a  bronze  foundry,  where  most  of  the 
brass  guns  for  the  United  States  Army  were  cast. 
There  also  the  statues  of  DeWitt  Clinton,  in 
Greenwood  Cemetery,  Brooklyn;  of  Washington, 
in  Union  Square,  New  York;  and  of  Franklin, 
in  School  Street,  Boston,  were  cast. 

AMES,  Oakes  (1804-1873).  An  American 
ni.inufacturer  and  legislator.  He  was  born  at 
Kaston,  Mass.,  and  at  an  early  age  entered  his 
father's   workshop,  where  he  scon   familiarized 


himself  with  every  detail  of  the  shovel  business, 
which,  upon  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California 
and  the  impetus  thereby  given  to  railroad  build- 
ing, soon  became  a  most  important  industry. 
In  1864,  after  others  had  failed,  he  was  called 
upon  by  President  Lincoln  and  others  to  build 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  which  great  under- 
taking he  successfully  completed  on  May  10, 
1860.  He  had  invested  $1,000,000  in  the  enter- 
prise, and  had  pledged  the  remainder  of  his  for- 
tune for  the  same  purpose.  He  was  censured 
by  the  Forty-second  Congress  for  participation 
in  the  Credit  Mobilier  scheme,  but  afterward  was 
vindicated  in  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Legislature  (May  10,  1883).  From 
1862  to  1873  he  represented  the  second  Massachu- 
setts district  in  Congress.  He  beoueathed  $50,- 
000  to  children  of  North  Easton,  Mass.  A  fine 
monument  in  his  memory  was  erected  by  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  at  Sherman,  Wyoming, 
the  highest  point  reached  by  the  railroad. 

AMES,  OuvEB  (1831-95).  The  thirty-first 
governor  of  Massachusetts,  a  son  of  Oakes  Ames 
(q.v.).  He  was  trained  in  his  father's  manufac- 
tory, and  upon  his  death  undertook  the  discharge 
of  the  numerous  financial  obligations  incurred 
by  the  building  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
and  other  enterprises,  paying  within  a  few  years 
debts  aggregating  millions  of  dollars.  In  1882 
he  was  chosen  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Massachu- 
setts, serving  for  four  successive  terms,  and  in 
1886  was  elected  Governor,  to  which  office  he 
was  reelected  in  1887  and  1888. 

AMES,  William  (1576-1633).  An  English 
Puritan  clergyman  and  writer  on  moral  philos- 
ophy, born  in  the  county  of  Norfolk.  He  studied 
at  Christ  College,  Cambridge,  and  was  professor 
of  theology  in  the  University  of  Franeker,  Fries- 
land,  from  1622  to  1632.  His  best-known  work 
is  De  Conscientia,  eius  lure  et  Casibus   (16.')2). 

AJSESBXTBT,  SmzHier-I.  A  town  in  Essex 
Co.,  Mass.,  on  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad, 
42  miles  northeast  of  Boston  (Map:  Massachu- 
setts, F  2 ) .  It  has  a  public  library  of  1 1.000  vol- 
umes, and  extensive  manufactures  of  carriages, 
hats,  shirts,  cotton  goods,  automobile  bodies, 
automobile  lamps,  thermometers,  reed  and  rat- 
tan goods,  mirrors  and  reflectors,  motor  boats 
and  dories,  brass  castings,  etc.  The  government 
i.s  administered  by  town  meetings,  held  annu- 
ally. Originally  a  part  of  Salisbury,  Araesbury 
was  virtually  separated  as  New  Salisbury  in 
1654,  and  was  incorporated  in  1666,  and  named 
(from  Amesbury,  England)  in  1667.  John 
Greenleaf  Wliittier  (q.v.)  lived  here  from  1836 
until  his  death  in  1892.  Pop.,  1890,  9798;  1900, 
9473;  1905,  K840.  Consult:  J.  Merrill,  History 
of  Amesbury  (Haverhill,  1880.) 

AM'ETHTST  (Gk.  afii^vartx,  amethystos,  a 
remedy  against  drunkenness,  from  a,  a,  priv.  -|- 
Iti6ii,  methy,  wine).  A  violet  blue  or  bluish 
violet  variety  of  quartz,  the  color  of  which  is 
believed  to  be  due  to  manganese  oxide.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  esteemed  varieties  of  quartz,  and  is 
much  employed  for  seals,  rings,  and  other  articles 
of  jewelry.  The  ancients  imagined  it  to  possess 
the  property  of  preventing  drunkenness,  and 
those  addicted  to  that  habit  wore  it  on  their  per- 
sons. Amethyst  frequently  occurs  lining  the 
interior  of  balls  or  geodes  of  agate,  and  in  veins 
and  cavities  in  various  rocks.  The  finest  speci- 
mens are  from  Scotland,  Siberia,  India,  and  Cey- 
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Ion.  In  the  United  States  the  amethyst  is  found 
in  many  localities,  but  seldom  of  sufficient  clear- 
ness or  color  to  be  used  as  a  gem.  The  Lake 
Superior  crystals,  from  the  slaty  formations 
around  Thunder  Bay,  are  jierhaps  the  best  known, 
and  annually  thousands  of  dollars  worth  is  sent 
from  this  locality  to  be  sold  at  Niagara  Falls, 
and  othei  tourist  resorts.  The  Oriental  amethyst 
is  a  purple  variety  of  corundum. 

AVETIKKPIA  (Gk.  <«,  o,  priv.  +  iterpov, 
metron,  measure,  or  ifilrpof,  atnetrva,  dispropor- 
tionate +  uVii  ^*>  eye).  A  condition  of  the 
eye  such  that  when  it  is  resting  parallel  rays  of 
light  reaching  it  are  focused  either  in  front  of  or 
behind  instead  of  upon  the  retina.  It  is  the  re- 
verse of  emmetropia,  the  condition  of  the  nor- 
mal eye.  See  Htpebopia;  Mtopia;  Astigmat- 
ism ;  Vision. 

AHOA,  &m-gil'.  A  river  in  the  territory  of 
Yakutsk,  Siberia,  rising  in  the  Yablonoi  Moun- 
tains, running  north-northeast,  and  joining  the 
Aldan,  a  tributary  of  the  Lena  (Map:  Asia, 
N  2). 

AHHABA,  ftm-ha'rft  (the  high  lands).  The 
central  division  of  Abyssinia,  occupying  the  ter- 
ritory around  Lake  Tsana  (Map:  Africa,  H  3). 
The  capital  is  Gondar  (q.v.)  See  Amhabio 
Lanouaqe. 

AMHABIC    (ini-ha'rik)    LAN'GUAGE.     A 

modern  Semitic  dialect  which  derives  its  name 
from  the  people  of  Amhara  (q.v.),  one  of  the 
divisions  of  Abyssinia.  Next  to  the  Arabic,  Am- 
haric  is  the  roost  widely  spread  of  the  Semitic 
languages.  It  has  displaced  in  popular  usage 
the  original  language  of  Abyssinia,  the  Ethiopic 
or  Geez,  and  is  now  the  spoken  tongue,  whereas 
the  Geez  is  the  religious  tongue.  For  many  years 
Amharic  had  no  writing,  so  that  it  changed  very 
much  in  its  forms,  conju^tions,  and  even  in 
the  meanings  of  its  roots.  Moreover,  its  vocabu- 
lary received  non-Semitic  additions  from  the  sur- 
rounding African  tribes.  Hence  it  is  that 
Amharic  is  the  least  Semitic  of  the  Semitic  lan- 
guages, and  this  appears  very  strongly  in  the 
syntex.  When  the  Amharic  language  began  to 
be  written,  the  Ethiopic  or  Geez  letters  were 
used.  In  this  way  something  resembling  a  lit- 
erature has  grown  up  in  comparatively  modern 
times.  There  is  an  Amharic  Bible,  prepared  by 
missionaries,  and  we  have  a  few  texts,  such  as 
Guidi's  Le  Camoni  geez-amarina  in  onore  di  Ri- 
Abixsini  (Eorae,  1889)  :  of  grammars  there  are 
Ludolph's  (Frankfort,  1098);  Isenberg's  (Lon- 
don, 1842)  ;  Massaja's  (Paris,  18(57)  ;  Pratorius 
(Halle,  1879);  Guidi  (Rome,  second  edition, 
1892)  ;  of  dictionaries,  Isenberg's  (London, 
1841);    A.    d'Abbadie's    (1881).     See   Afbican 

L.iN'GUAOES. 

AKIIESST.  A  district  of  Lower  Burma 
(q.v.),  British  India. 

AUHEBST.  A  town  in  Hampshire  Co., 
Mass.,  98  miles  west  of  Boston,  on  the  Boston 
and  Maine  and  Vermont  (Antral  railroads  ( Map : 
Massachusetts,  C  3).  The  scenery  is  picturesque, 
with  beautiful  views  of  the  Connecticut  Valley, 
Mount  Holyoke,  and  other  mountains.  It  is  the 
seat  of  Amherst  College,  and  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Agricultural  College  (q.v.).  Straw  hat 
manufacture  is  the  principal  industry.  Prob- 
ably settled  as  early  as  1703,  Amherst  was  part 
of  Hadley,  and  was  known  successively  as  New 
Swamp,  Hadley  Farms,  East  Farms,  and  East 


Hadley  until,  in  1759,  it  was  incorporated  as  a 
district  under  its  present  name,  given  by  Gover- 
nor Pownall  in  honor  of  General  Jeffrey  Amherst 

(q.v.).  In  1776  it  became  a  tovm.  The  govern- 
ment is  administered  by  town  meetings.     Pop., 

1890,  4612;  1900,  5028;  1905,  5313.  See  Car- 
penter and  Morehouse,  The  History  of  the  Town 
of  Amherst  (Amherst,  1896)  ;  Walker,  Historic 
Homes  of  Amherst  (Amherst,  1905). 

AMHEBST.  A  port  of  entry  and  the  capital 
of  Cumberland  County,  Nova  Scotia,  Canada,  near 
the  head  of  Cumberland  Basin,  and  on  the  Inter- 
Colonial  Railway  (Map:  Nova  Scotia,  E  4). 
It  is  138  miles  by  rail  north  by  west  of  Halifax. 

It  has  car  shops,  woolen   mills,   boot  and  shoe 

factories,  foundries,  and  trunk  factories.  An  im- 
portant trade  in  lumber  also  is  carried  on.  Popu- 
lation in  1901,  4964;  1906  (local  est),  7200. 

AMHEBST,  Jeffiiey,  Baron  (1717-79).  An 
English  soldier.  He  was  born  at  Riverhead, 
Kent,  and  for  some  time  was  a  page  in  the  house- 
hold of  the  Duke  of  Dorset.  He  entered  the 
army  as  ensign  in  1731,  soon  became  an  aide-de- 
camp of  General  Ligonier,  and  in  the  War  of  the 
Austrian  Succession  served  at  Dettingen,  Fonte- 
noy,  and  Roncoux,  and  in  the  Seven  Years*  War 
at  Hastenbeck.  In  1758  Pitt  raised  him 
from  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  to  that  of 
major-general,  and  put  him  in  command  of  the 
expedition  against  Louisburg,  which,  after  a 
short  siege,  surrendered  on  July  27.  In  Septem- 
ber he  replaced  Abercromby  as  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  English  forces  in  America;  and  in 
1759  led  the  expedition  against  Ticonderoga  and 
Crown  Point,  gaining  possession  of  the  former 
July  23,  and  of  the  latter  August  1.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  commanded  in  person  the  forces 
before  Montreal,  and  on  September  8  compelled 
the  French  to  capitulate  and  surrender  Canada 
with  all  its  dependencies  to  the  British  crown. 
For  his  services  he  was  appointed  Governor-Gen- 
eral of  British  North  America,  was  formally 
thanked  by  Parliament,  and  was  made  a  Knight 
of  the  Bath.  Having  no  knowledge  of  Indian 
warfare,  and  scorning  to  avail  himself  of  the 
undisciplined  colonial  militia,  he  proved  unfit  for 
the  task  of  suppressing  the  conspiracy  of  Pontiac 

(q.v.),  and  returned  to  England  in  1763,  where, 
as  the  conqueror  of  Canada,  he  was  received  with 
the  greatest  enthusiasm.  He  was  absentee  Gov- 
ernor of  Virginia  from  1763  to  1768,  was  ap- 
pointed Governor  of  Guernsey  in  1770.  and  be- 
came a  Privy  Councillor  in  1772.  From  1772  to 
1782.  and  from  1783  to  1793  he  was  acting  Com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  British  Army.  He  became 
a  general  in  1778,  was  Commander-in-Chief  1793 
to  1795,  and  was  made  a  Field-Marshal  in  1796. 
For  his  record  as  an  ofBcer  in  America,  consult: 
Parkman,  Montcalm  and  Wolfe  (Boston,  1884)  ; 
and  The  Conspiracy  of  Pontiao  (Boston,  1851). 

AMHEBST,  William  Pitt,  Eabl  of  (1773- 
1857).  A  British  diplomatist  and  statesman. 
He  succeeded  his  uncle  Jeffrey  as  Baron  Amherst 
in  1797.  In  1816  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to 
China,  where  he  refused  to  perform  what  he 
thought  a  degrading  act  of  kneeling,  which  was 
required  of  all  who  would  see  the  Emperor.  For 
this  he  was  not  allowed  to  enter  Peking,  and  the 
object  of  his  mission  was  frustrated.  On  the 
way  home  he  was  wrecked.  Another  ship,  in 
which  he  returned,  touched  at  St.  Helena,  where 
he  had  several  interviews  with  Napoleon.  He 
was   Governor  General   of   India,   from   1823   to 
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1828,  and  for  hi»  services  in  conducting  the  first 
Burmese  War  he  was  created  an  earl  in  192fi. 

AVHUHRBtntCk.  A  town  and  port  of 
entry  in  Ontario,  Canada,  on  the  Detroit  River, 
four  miles  above  T^ke  Erie,  and  on  the  Michigan 
Central  RailrotMl (Map:  Ontario.  A  ."> ) .  The  town 
has  steamer  connection  with  Detroit.  Mirh.  It 
has  a  public  library,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  Cnited 
States  consulate.  The  stone-quarrying  interests 
are  important.  Amherstburg  is  one  of  the  oldest 
settlementtt  in  t'pper  Canada.  It  wan  dismaatled 
by  the  British  (September  26,  ISl.")).  and  de- 
stroyed by  General  Harrison,  of  the  United  States 
Army,  a  week  later.  Pop.,  1901,  2222;  1909 
(locjil  est.),  2480. 

AVHXKSTCOI/IiSOll.  A  leading  American 
college,  mtuoted  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  and  founded 
in  1821  by  Congregationtrlists  in  the  interest  of 
Christian  education.  Up  to  the  year  1906  the 
graduates  numbered  470O.  of  whom  1411  entered 
the  clergy,  while  an  equally  large  number  became 
teacliers.  The  umisual  educational  influence 
wielded  by  Amherst  for  half  a  century  was  due 
to  a  considerable  extent  to  two  of  its  presidents, 
Edward  Hitchcock  and  Julius  H.  8eely«.  The 
former  was  probably  the  most  dintiaguished 
American  geologist  of  his  time,  and  the  Intter 
united  with  a  broad  schotership  ia  the  human- 
itie.s  great  ability  as  a  practical  edncatoc.  Ai»- 
herst  has  never  ende«vored  to  branch  out  as 
a  university,  but  has  steadily  iacreased  in  efll- 
eiency  ••  a  non-specialiicd  and  non-technical 
Hberal  collie.  In  1966  the  faculty  numbered 
40,  amd  the  stndenta  4601.  The  total  value  ol 
the  buildings  and  gromids  is  about  $1,600,000; 
the  interest  of  ever  $300,000  is  used  to  aid 
needy  stadents ;  the  annual  income  of  the  college 
is  about  $120,006,  and  the  entire  property  nader 
the  eontrol  of  the  college  aggregates  $2300,069. 
The  Hbrary  oontams  73,060  votunes,  and  is  the 
largest  briongiag  t»  any  purely  collegiate  insti- 
tution in  the  country.  Of  accessories  to  the  coi- 
lege  may  be  mentToned  the  Hitchcock  ichnolog- 
ical  cabinet,  the  Adams  collection  in  eonchology, 
the  Shepard  meteorK  colleetion,  and  an  extensive 
and  valuable  gsologieal  and  mineralogieal  collec- 
tion gathered  largely  by  the  personal  efforts  of 
Professor  Benjamin  K.  Emerson.  The  Praitt 
Gymnasium,  athletic  field,  and  college  hospital 
are  the  gifts  of  the  sons  of  the  late  Charles  Pratt 
«l  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  The  presidents  have  been; 
Zephaniah  Swift  Moore,  D.D.,  1821-23;  Heman 
Humphrey,  D.D.,  I823-4&;  Edward  Hitchcock, 
D.».,LL.D.,  1846-54;  William  A.  Steams,  D.D., 
IJ^.D.,  1854-76;  Julius  H.  Seelye,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
1876-90;  Merrill  Edwards  Gates,  LL.D.,  Ph.D., 
1800-99;  George  Harris,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  1899.  Con- 
sult Tyler,  A  History  of  Amherst  College  (New 
York,  189»). 

AJIICAXLZ  itumOBSBS  (Lat.  amicabilis, 
friendly).  Two  numbers,  each  of  which  is  the 
sum  of  the  factors  of  the  other,  are  called  aini- 
cable  numbers,  as  220  and  284,  e.g.: 

220=H-2-|-4+71-H42 

284  =  1 +2-1-4+5-+- 10+  U  +20+22+44+55+ 1 10 

The   clnr.siflcation   and    fanciful   name   are   due 
to  the  Pythagoreans,  who  made  much  of  number 
mysticism. 
AlCICE,   ftmls.      See    Costdme,   Eccucsias- 

TICAt. 

AMICI,  ft-m6'ch«.  GiOTANifi  Bathsta  (1786- 
1804).     An  Italian  astronomer  and  optician.   He 


was  bom  at  Modena,  where  he  was  afterward 
professor  of  mathematics  at  the  University.  In 
1831  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  edaoa>- 
tion,  aad  subsequeatly  became  director  of  tke 
observatory  and  professor  of  astronomy  at  Flor- 
ence. The  varioua  pieces  of  physical  and  astnK 
nomieal  apparatus  designed  or  constructed  by 
him  include  a  reflecting  telescope,  an  achpomatie 
microscope,  polarioation  apparatus,  a  mwroraetev 
for  telescopes,  and  a  rellecting  prism.  He  pab- 
lisbed  papers  on  observations  on  double  stars,  tbft 
moons  of  Jupiter,  the  sun,  and  on  various  botan- 
ical subjects,  such  as  th*  droulatioa  oi  the  m^ 
in  plants. 

AmCIS,  a-me^ch^,  Edmondo  de  (1849—). 
One  of  the  most  poj^lar  of  living  Italian  authors. 
He  was  born  at  Oneglia,  in  Liguria,  October  21, 
1846.  In  1861  he  graduated  from  the  military 
academy  at  Modena,  with  the  rank  of  snb-liau- 
tenant,  and  five  years  afterward  participaited  ia 
the  ba«tle  of  Custona.  Vor  a  while  he  edited 
ai  Pbrentioe  joomal,  L'ltalia  SliUtare,  and  sub- 
sequently took  part  in  the  Roman  occupation  at 
1870;  but  having  achieved  some  sueeese  with  a 
volume  of  sketches  of  army  life,  Boxzetti  ( 1868), 
he  abandoned  both  the  military  and  the  journal- 
istic career,  and  undertook  a  series  of  voyages 
to  England,  Holland,  Spain,  Africa,  Turkey,  and 
South  America.  Almost  all  these  gave  him 
material  for  brilliant  and  widely  popular  vol- 
umes of  travel,  such  as  La  Spaana  ( 18(3),  Ricor- 
di  di  Londra  (1874),  L'Olandla  (1874),  Marrx-co 
( 1875) ,  and  Constantinopoli  { 1877) .  These  vol- 
umes have  been  translated  into  many  languages. 
They  show  a  keen  power  of  observation,  a  genial 
humor,  and  a  broad  spirit  of  tolerance,  which 
would  justify  their  popularity  even  without  th* 
warm  coloring  and  glowing  vrvidness  of  descrip- 
tion, in  which  respect  his  style  challenges  com- 
parison with  that  of  Tbtophile  Gautier.  Other 
\vTitings  inchide  IfUraIti  ktterari  (1881),  a 
series  of  personal  impressions  of  well-known 
writers,  including  Zola  and  Doraas  ftls;  a  sym^ 
pathetic  and  semi-humorous  vohune  on  friend- 
ship, Gli  Amici  (1882),  and  a  number  of  his- 
torical novelettes,  collected  under  the  title,  Allt 
parte  fftalia  ( 1888) .  Of  recent  years  De  Amicis 
has  become  deeply  interested  in  educational  and 
ecommiic  questions,  and  in  manv  wavs  his  great- 
est literary  success  is  a  simple  little  volume, 
C«orp  ("The  Heart  of  a  Boy"),  intended  pri- 
marily for  children,  and  recording  the  eveats 
of  a  single  school  year  as  told  from  day  to  day 
bv  one  of  the  pupils.  In  Italy  it  has  passed 
tiirough  .300  e<litionB,  and  it  has  been  translated 
into  twenty  languages.  Educational  problems 
have  also  given  De  Amicis  his  subject  for  hie 
more  serious  attempt  at  llcti<ni.  La  m<rstriif 
degli  operai  (189.)),  and  U  ronKiHZO  tTut* 
ma-atro  (1893).  Tlie  last-named  vohune  shows 
a  strong  tendency  towards  socialism  which  he 
openly  avowed  and  regarded  as  a  valuable 
source  of  literary  inspiration.  His  later  volumes 
are  itemorie  (1899),  Speransa  e  fflorie  (1900), 
Rifordi  d'infansia  e  di  sntola  ( 1901 ) ,  Lotte  civili, 
a  defense  of  socialism  (1901), Capo  d'anno  (1901 ), 
Un  salotto  fiorentino  del  seoolo  scorso  (1902), 
Xel  giardino  delta  follia  (1902),  L'idiomc  g«Htil9 
( 1904),  Xel  regno  del  cervino  (1905). 

AKI'CUS  CU'KLM  ( Lat.,  friend  of  the  ceort) . 
One,  usually  a  counselor  at  law,  who  ▼elmiteera 
information,  or  gives  it  at  the  request  of  the 
court,  upon  some  matter  of  law  in  regard  to 
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which  the  judge  is  doubtful,  or  information  upon 
matters  of  fact  of  which  the  court  may  Uike 
judicial  cognizance.  The  amicus  curiae  cannot 
add  anything  to  the  record  or  increase  the 
power  of  the  court  to  dispose  of  the  matter  in 
hand.  The  amicus  curise  in  general  has  no  con- 
trol over  on  action,  as  does  the  attorney  of 
record;  but  in  some  cases,  as  when  letters  of 
administration  have  been  issued  without  author- 
ity, he  may  move  to  set  the  proceeding  aside. 
By  an  early  English  statute  the  amicus  curite 
was  permitted  to  move  to  quash  an  impxoper 
indiotment. 

AMrutAB,  Phiuf.    See  Amadas,  Philip. 

AJC'UIAVAD'  {amadavat,  Indian  name;  the 
bird  was  first  imported  from  the  city  of  Abmeda- 
bad).  A  cage-bird  {Estrilda  amandava) ,  one  of 
the  smaU  weaver-flnrfies  of  India,  having  a  pretty 
aong  and  a  social  disposition,  so  that  it  is  a 
favorite  for  aviaries.  The  plumage  is  most 
'brilliant,  the  prevailing  colors  being  fiery  red, 
bia«k,  ftnd  yellow.  It  requires  the  food  and  care 
given  to  a  oamtry.    See  Caoe-Bibos. 

AMirOES,  or  ACTB  AKIIXEB  (derived 
irom  cumnonia) .  An  interesting  class  of  organic 
eompounds  formed  by  the  substitution  of  orgnnic 
acid  radicke  for  one  or  more  hydrogen  atoms 
in  ammonia  (NH,).  If  one  of  the  hydrogen 
atoms  of  ammonia  is  replaced  hy  an  acid  radicle, 
the  resulting  compound  is  termed  a  primary 
amide;  if  two  acid  radicles  are  introduced  into 
the  molecule  of  ammonia,  a  secondary  amide  is 
obtained ;  finally,  if  all  the  three  hydroeen  atoms 
of  ammonia  ore  replaced  by  acid  radicles,  a  ter- 
tiary amide  ie  obtained.  The  relation  of  these 
three  sub-classee  of  amides  to  ammonia  is  shown 
by  'the  following  formulce,  representing  com- 
pounds containing  one  or  more  acetyl  groupe 
(radicles  of  aoetic  acid)  : 


/H          /COCH 
N_H      N— H 

/COCH. 
N-COCH, 
\H 

/COCH, 

N— COCHa 

\COCH, 

AmBonla  Acetamide 
(a  primary 
amide) 

Si-acetflamide 

(a  secondary 

amide) 

Tri-aoet;lamide 

(a  tertiary 

amide) 

AmideB  ase  ^o  subdivided  into  fatty  and 
aromatic  amides,  according  as  their  acid  radicles 
are  derived  from  fatty  or  from  aromatic  acida; 
thus,  acetamide  (corresponding  to  acetic  acid) 
is  a  fatty  amide,  while  benzamide  (derived  from 
benxoic  acid)   is  an  aromatic  amide. 

The  primary  amides  are  by  far  more  nnmerorw 
cmd  important  than  the  secondary  or  tertiary 
amides.  From  the  above  it  is  evident  that  their 
molecule  consists  of  two  parts:  viz.,  one  acid 
radicle  and  the  group  NH,.  A  number  of  inter- 
esting derivatives  of  the  amides  have  been  ob- 
tain^ by  replacing  the.  hydrogen  of  the  latter 
group.  Thus,  from  acetamide,  CH.iCONH,,  com- 
potmds  may  be  readily  obtained,  represented  by 
the  following  formulie:  CH,CONH(CH,)— me- 
thyl-acetamide ;  CH,CON  ( CH, )  j— di-methyl-acet- 
amide;  CH,CONHAg— silver-acetamide ;  CH3CO 
KHBr — ^bromine-acetamide,  etc. 

The  following  are  the  principal  general  meth- 
ods by  which  primary  acid  amides  may  he  pre- 
pared: 

1.  When  the  ammonium  salts  of  many  fatty 
organic  acids  are  distilled,  they  lose  the  elements 
oT  ■water,  and  the  corresponding  amides  are 
formed.    Thus,  acetamide  is  made  by  distilling 


Momonium   acetate,   the   reaotion   talcing   place 
according  to  the  following  chemical   equation: 

CH,COONH.  —  H,0  =  CHpCONH, 
Ammonium  acetate  Acetaoiide 

2.  The  chlorides  of  acid  radides  are  treated 
with  ammonia.  Thus,  benzamide  («he  amide  of 
benzoic  acid)  is  readily  prepared  by  slowly  add- 
ing benzoyl  chloride  to  strong  aranionia  in  the 
oold,  the  reaction  taking  place  a«  follows: 

C.HaOOCl    -f     NH,    =    CH^OONH,    +    HCl 

Benzwl  Ammonia  Bancamlde  Hydro- 

obJorlde  dllociCMid 

When  acid  amides  are  boiled  with  dilute  acids 
or  alkalies,  they  take  up  the  elements  of  water 
and  are  reconverted  into  the  ammonium  salts  of 
the  corresponding  acids.  Thus,  acetamide  yields 
ammonium  acetate,  according  to  the  following 
equation : 

CH.CONH,    +    H,0    =    CHjCOONH, 
Acetamide  Ammonium  acetate 

The  amides  are  all  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in 
ether,  and  many  are  more  or  less  soluble  in  water. 
Most  of  them  are  solid  .crystalline  substooees 
that  can  be  distilled  without  decompeeition. 

The  aoid  amidee  should  'be  'distinguished  from 
the  ctmido-acide ;  eompounds  of  the  'latter  class 
may  be  obtained  by  treating  the  halogen-substi- 
tution products  of  acids  with  ammonia,  while, 
as  stated  above,  the  acid  amides  are  produced  by 
the  action  of  ammonia  on  the  chlorides  of  acid 
radicles.  The  following  two  equfCtioBB  may 
serve  to  show  the  formation  of,  and  the  differ- 
ence in  chemical  constitution  between,  an  aoid 
amide  and  an  amido-acid: 

OHjCOCl     +     NH,    =    CHjCONH,     +     HOI 
Acetyl  ebloride  Acetamide 

/CI  /NH. 

CHjCOOH     +     NH,    =    CH.CCk)H     +     HCl 

MoBo«bloro-  Amido-aoeticscid 

oectic  acid 

JMIBOrAOTDB,    See  Amns. 

AMUySBXP,  or  :Mu>8Uie.  See  SHifBUODiKO. 

&mZIL,  A'mySl',  He.mri  FRfio^Ric  (1821-81). 
A  Swiss  essayist,  poet,  and  professor  of  (esthetics. 
He  -was  born  at  Geneva,  September  27,  1821, 
and  died  there.  May  11,  1881.  He  is  remem- 
bered almost  solely  for  his  Journal  intime,  a 
diarj'  of  1700  pages  of  manuscript,  posthumously 
published  in  part  in  1888-84  and  translated  into 
English  in  1889,  with  a  critical  study  by  Mrs. 
Himiphry  Ward.  This  journal,  through  its  singu- 
lar clearness,  keenness  of  insight,  and  sensitive- 
ness to  impression,  is  the  complete  revelation  of  a 
cast  of  mind  that  felt  itself  peoiiliarly  modern 
and  peculiarly  entitled  to  be  self-distressed.  It 
expresses  with  masterful  passion  and  original 
power  the  spiritual  yearning  and  despair  of  a 
pure  soul  gasping  in  a  rationalistic  atmosphere. 
Thus  Amicl  is  a  curious  projection  into  reality 
of  the  Shakespearean  Hamlet,  in  whom  morbid 
introspection  numbs  action.  He  is  more  fasci- 
nating than  stimulating,  more  sombre  than  pessi- 
mistic, more  subtle  than  strong.  His  thoughts 
will  be  cherished  for  the  beauty  of  their  form 
rather  than  for  any  tonic  quality  in  their  teach- 
ing.   There  is  a  Life  of  dmiel,  by  Vadier  (Paris, 
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1886).    Consult  also,  Bourget,  Nouveautt  Ea»ai* 
(Paris,  1886). 

AKIENS,  i'mySN'  (From  the  Lat  Amhiani, 
the  name  of  a  Belgic  tribe ;  literally  "dwellers  on 
the  water;"  compare  Gadhel.  abhain,  abhuinne, 
water,  a  river).  The  capital  of  ancient  Picardy 
and  of  the  present  French  department  of  Somme, 
situated  on  the  River  Somme,  81  miles  by  rail 
from  Paris  (Map:  France,  J  2).  The  residential 
section  is  well  built  with  wide,  well-paved  streets 
and  fine  squares.  The  business  part  of  the  town 
is  crossed  by  several  canals,  and  is  rather  unat- 
tractive. The  old  town  is  surrounded  with 
boulevards,  which  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient 
fortifications,  and  there  is  in  the  western  part  of 
the  town  an  extensive  pleasure  ground,  the 
Promenade  de  la  Hotoie,  used  for  public  concerts 
and  festivals.  The  world-famous  cathedral  is 
situated  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city,  facing 
the  Place  NOtre  Dame.  Besides  being  the  largest 
ecclesiastical  edifice  of  France,  the  cathedral  of 
Amiens  is  also  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
Gtothic  architecture  in  Europe.  Its  construction 
was  begun  in  1220  by  the  architect  Robert  de 
Luzarches,  and  was  continued  by  Thomas  de 
Cormont  and  his  son  Renault.  It  was  finished  in 
1288,  but  many  additions  have  been  made  since; 
the  two  side  towers  of  the  western  facade,  how- 
ever, are  still  unfinished.  The  length  of  the  ca- 
thedral is  470  feet,  that  of  the  transept  213  feet, 
and  the  width  of  the  nave  144  feet.  The  main 
facade  has  three  lofty  porches  profusely  decora- 
ted with  statuary  and  other  sculptural  orna- 
ments. The  central  spire  over  the  transept  is 
very  slender,  and  360  feet  in  height.  The  inte- 
rior is  also  very  imposing.  The  nave  is  147  feet 
high,  and  the  vaulting  is  supported  by  120  col- 
umns. There  are  numerous  chapels,  and  the 
transepts  are  covered  with  fine  reliefs.  At  the 
sides  of  the  nave  are  placed  bronze  statues  of  the 
two  founders  of  the  cathedral,  and  there  are  also 
large  marble  statues  at  the  entrance  to  the  choir. 
Besides  the  cathedral  the  most  noteworthy  build- 
ings are  the  town  hall  and  the  Chilteau  d'Bau, 
where  the  water  works  of  the  city  are  situated. 
Of  educational  establishments  Amiens  has  a  ly- 
ceum,  a  medical  school,  a  theological  seminary, 
a  municipal  library,  with  about  100,000  volumes 
and  nearly  600  manuscripts,  and  the  museum  of 
Picardy,  containing  collections  of  antiquities, 
sculptures,  and  paintings.  Amiens  was  of  con- 
siderable industrial  importance  as  early  as  the 
twelfth  century,  and  in  the  sixteenth  century  it 
became  one  of  the  largest  centres  of  the  textile 
industry  in  France.  At  present  the  chief  manu- 
factures of  Amiens  are  linen,  woolens,  silk,  plush, 
and  shoes.  Amiens  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop  and  of 
a  court  of  appeals.     Pop.,  1901,  90,758. 

Amiens  was  anciently  known  as  Samarobriva, 
and  was  the  capital  of  the  Gallic  Ambiani.  Cesar 
included  it  in  Gallia  Belgica,  and  it  became  a 
Roman  stronghold;  Marcus  Aurelius  adorned  it. 
In  the  fifth  century  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Franks.  In  118,5  Philip  Augustus,  in  consolidat- 
ing the  kingdom,  induced  Philip  of  Alsace  to 
cede  it  to  the  crown.  The  famous  Treaty  of 
Amiens  between  Great  Britain  on  one  side  and 
France,  Spain,  and  the  Batavian  Republic  on  the 
other,  in  which  Great  Britain  recognized  the 
changes  made  by  France  in  the  map  of  Europe, 
and  gave  up  most  of  her  recent  conquests,  was 
signed  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville  on  March  27,  1802. 
Among  notable  men  born  in  this  city  was  Peter 
the  Hermit. 


AJUNA,  &-me'nA.  In  Bellini's  opera.  La 
Sonnambula,  the  heroine,  an  orphan,  who  walked 
in  sleep. 

AMIN'ASAB  ST.T^EK.     See  Sleek,  Amik- 

ADAB. 

AJCINE,  &-men^  The  name  of  two  characters 
in  the  Arabian  Nights.  (1)  In  the  History  of 
Sidi  Nouman,  his  wife,  whose  habit  of  eating 
only  so  much  rice  as  she  could  pick  up  on  a  bod- 
kin excited  his  suspicions,  and  who,  he  discovered, 
partook  of  ghoulish  feasts  in  the  cemetery.  She 
used  also  to  lead  her  three  sisters  about  like 
hounds.  ( 2 )  In  the  story  of  Three  Ladies  of  Bag- 
dad, the  half-sister  of  Zobeide  and  wife  of  Amin, 
the  Caliph's  son,  who  becomes  estranged  from, 
her,  but  is  reconciled. 

AMINES  (Derived  from  ammonia).  A  gen- 
eral term  applied  in  organic  chemistry  to  an  im- 
portant class  of  basic  compounds  derived  by  sub- 
stituting hydro-carbon  radicles  like  methyl 
(CHa),  ethyl  (C»H,),  etc.,  for  one  or  more  of  the- 
hydrogen  atoms  of  ammonia  (NH.).  The  com- 
pound CHiNH,  is  called  methyl-amine;  the  com- 
pound (CHi)»NH  —  di-methyl-amine;  the  com- 
pound (CH,)jN  —  tri-methyl-amine.  An  amine 
derived  by  replacing  one  hydrogen  atom  of  am- 
monia is  called  a  primary  amine;  one  derived  by 
replacing  two  hydrogens  is  called  a  secondary 
amine;  finally,  one  derived  by  replacing  all  of  the 
hydrogen  of  ammonia  is  called  a  tertiary  amine. 
The  three  compounds  just  mentioned  are  exam- 
ples, respectively,  of  primary,  secondary,  and 
tertiary  amines. 

The  amines  may  be  readily  prepared  by  the 
action  of  halogen  substitutive  products  of  the 
hydrocarbons  upon  ammonia  (Hofmann's 
method).  Thus,  by  the  action  of  mono-iodo- 
ethane  (ethyl  iodide)  upon  ammonia,  one  or 
more  ethyl  groups  (C,Hj)  are  introduced  into 
the  molecule  of  ammonia  (NH|),  according  to 
the  following  chemical  equations,  which  usually 
take  place  simultaneously: 

1.    C,HJ    +   NH,    =     C,H.NH,     +      HI 
Bthyl-         s/Lmmonla         Ethyl-aniine         Hrdriodie 
iodide  acid 

3.    2C,HJ  -f   NH,    =    (C,H.).NH    +    SHI 
Di-ethjl-amlne 

3.  3C,H,I  +   NH,    =     (C,H,).N     +    SHI 

Tri-ethTl-amlne 

As  the  amines  are  powerful  bases,  they  combine^ 
of  course,  with  the  hydriodic  acid  formed  in  these 
reactions,  producing  salts  like  C,H,NH^I, 
from  which  the  amines  are  readily  isolated  by 
distilling  with  caustic  alkalies. 

Simultaneously  with  the  above  three  reactions, 
a  fourth  reaction  takes  place:  viz.,  between  the 
halogen  substitution  product  of  the  hydrocarbon 
and  the  tertiary  amine  produced  in  the  third 
reaction.  This  fourth  reaction,  in  the  case  of 
tri-ethyl-amine,  is  represented  by  the  following 
equation : 

4.  C.HJ       +       (C.H.).N       =        (C,H.),NI 

Bthyl-iodide  Tri-etbyl-amlne  Tetr-etliTl-gro- 

moniDmlodlde 

The  compound  formed  in  this  reaction  is  evi- 
dently ammonium  iodide  (HjNl),  all  the  hydro- 
gen of  which  has  been  replaced  by  ethyl-groups 
(C,H,)  ;  it  is  therefore  named  tetr-ethyl-ammo- 
nium-iodide.  When  treated  in  aqueous  solutioni 
with  silver  hydroxide,  it  is  transformed  into  tetr- 
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ethyl-ammonitun  hydroxide,  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing equation: 

(C^,).NI  +  AgOH  =  (CA).NOH  +  Agl 


Tetr-«thyl-ain- 
monlom  Iodide 


Tctr-€thyl-am- 
moniam  hydroxide 


just  as  ammonium  iodide  is  transformed  into 
ammonium  hydroxide: 

HJ«    +    AgOH    =    H.NOH    +    Agl 

Ammontain  Aotmonium 

iodide  hydroxide 

Bases  like  (C,H,)4N0H,  derived  from  ammonium 
hydroxide  by  substituting  hydrocarbon  radicles 
like  methyl  (CH.),  ethyl  (C,Hj),  etc.,  for  all  of 
its  hydrogen,  are  termed  qtuitemary  ammonium 
bases. 

The  above  method  of  preparation  of  the  amines 
and  the  substituted  ammonium  salts  may  also 
serve  in  determining  the  nature  of  an  amine. 
An  example  will  render  this  clear:  an  amine 
found  in  herring-brine  has  the  molecular  for- 
mula C,H^;  is  it  the  primary  amine  C,H,NH, 
(propyl-amine),  or  the  tertiary  amine  (CH,),N 
(tri-raethyl-amine)  ?  To  answer  this  question 
the  amine  iiiiiy  be  treated  with  methyl  iodide, 
and,  when  the  reuction  is  completed,  uie  result- 
ing substance  analyzed.  The  formation,  as  a 
final  pro<luct  of  the  reaction  of  the  compound 
C^HijNI,  proves  that  the  substance  CjH,N,  found 
in  herring-brine,  is  a  tertiary  amine  (CH,),N, 
for  only  one  methyl  group  (CH,)  is  required  to 
transform  it  into  the  substituted  ammonium 
iodide  C,H,JII  [  (CHJ^NI] ;  while  if  it  were  the 
primary  amine,  C,H-XI£„  the  number  of  methyl- 
groups  taken  up  would  be  three,  and  the  com- 
pound C,H,.NI  [Q,H,(CH,),N1]  would  be  formed. 
The  number  of  groups,  like  methyl,  ethyl,  etc., 
taken  up  by  an  amine  thus  generally  determines 
its  nature. 

The  nature  of  amines  is  also  shown  by  their 
behavior  toward  nitrous  acid,  the  three  sub- 
classes of  amines  being  characterized  as  follows: 

1.  Primary  amines  are  converted  by  nitrous 
acid  into  the  corresponding  alcohols ;  thus,  ethyl- 
amine  is  transformed  into  ethyl  alcohol,  accord- 
ing to  the  following  chemical  equation : 

CANH,  +  HNO,  =  C.H.OH  +  H.O  +  N, 


EUiyl-amliie 


Nitrons 
acid 


Etliyl 
alcohol 


just  as  ammonia  is  transformed  into  water: 
NH,     +    HNO,    =    H,0    +    H,0    +    N, 

AnuDonis        Nitrons  Water 

acid 

2.  Secondary  amines  are  converted  by  nitrous 
acid  into  compounds  containing  the  group  NO, 
and  called  nitroso-amines ;  thus,  di-ethyl-amine, 
(CA),NH,  is  transformed  into  ethyl -nitroso- 
amine,  according  to  the  following  equation: 

(C,H5),NH  -f   HNO,  =   (CJI,)jN.NO   +   H,0 


Di-ethyl- 
amine 


Ethyl-nltrogo- 
amine 


3.  Tertiary  amines  are  not  affected  by  nitrous 
acid. 

It  has  been  stated  above  that  when  ethyl-iodide 
or  similar  substances  are  treated  with  ammonia, 
four  reactions  take  place  simultaneously,  and  a 
mixture  of  four  compounds  is  obtained:  viz.,  the 
salts  of  a  primary,  a  secondary,  and  a  tertiary 
amine,  and  a  substituted  ammonium  iodide.  The 
separation  of  the  four  compounds  may  be  effected 
by  the  following  method:    (1)    The  mixture  is 


distilled  with  caustic  ^tash,  which  leaves  the 
substituted  ammonium  iodide  undecompbsed  as  a 
residue,  while  the  salts  of  the  three  amines  are 
decomposed,  and  a  mixture  of  the  amines  in  the 
free  state  passes  over  in  the  distillate.  ( 2 )  When 
the  distillate  is  treated  with  ethyl-oxalate,  the 
primary  amine  (say,  ethyl-amine)  is  converted 
into  a  derivative  of  oxamide  { the  amide  of  oxalic 

CONH, 
acid,  I  \,  according  to  the  following  equa- 

CONH,/ 
tion: 

COOCH,     CONHCA 
2C,H.NH,-f  I  =1  -f2CA0H; 

COOC,H.      CONHCA 
Ethyl-amiiie     Ethyl-oxalate    Ethyloxamide         Alcohol 

while  the  secondary  amine  (say,  di-ethyl-amine) 
is  converted   into  a  derivative  of  oxamic  acid' 

CONH, 
(the  amide  of  oxalic  acid,  | V  according  to- 


COOH  j' 


the  following  equation: 

COOCH,    CON(C.H,), 
(C,H.).NH+|  =1  -|-C,H.OH; 

COOCJI.     COOCH. 

Alcohol - 


Di-eUlyl- 
amine 


Bthyl- 
oxalate 


Ethyl-di-ethyl- 
oxamate 


the  tertiary  amine  is  not  affected  by  treatment 
with  ethyl-oxalate,  and  as  it  is  much  more  vola- 
tile than  both  ethyl-oxamidc  and  ethyl-di-ethyl- 
oxamate,  it  may  be  readily  separated  from  these 
compounds  by  distillation.  Finally,  the  two 
compounds  derived  respectively  from  the  primary 
and  secondary  amines  may  be  readily  separated, 
since  ethyl-oxamide  is  solid,  while  ethyl-di-ethyl- 
oxamate  remains  liquid  on  cooling  the  mixture. 
The  primary  and  the  secondary  amines  may  be 
obtained  separately  in  the  free  state  by  distilling 
the  substances  thus  separated  with  caustic  pot- 
ash, the  reactions  taking  place,  respectively,  ac- 
cording to  the  following  two  equations : 


CONHCH, 

1                    +    2K0H 

CONHCH, 

=   2C,H.NH. 

+   KAO. 

Ethyl- 
oxamide 

Ethyl, 
amine 

Potassium 
oxalate 

CON(C,H.), 
I  +  2K0H  = 


(C,H,),NH  +  K,C,0.  -f  CJI.OH 

Di-eibyl-  Potaasinm        Alcohol 

amine  oxalate 


COOCJIs 

Ethyl-di-ethyl- 
oxamate 

The  amines  are  much  more  powerful  bases  than 
ammonia.  Their  odor  resembles  that  of  ammonia, 
from  which,  however,  the  gaseous  amines  may  be 
readily  distinguished  by  their  inflammability. 
Many  liquid  and  solid  amines,  too,  have  been- 
obtained.  All  of  the  amines  known  have  been 
made  by  artificial  chemical  processes,  and  certain 
amines  are  found  among  the  products  of  decom- 
position of  nitrogenous  substances.  The  quater- 
nary ammonium  bases  (such  as  tetr-ethyl-ammo- 
nium-hydroxide)  are  similar,  and  even  more  pow- 
erful in  their  action  than  caustic  potash. 

Amines  containing  a  benzene-nucleus  are  classed 
with  the  so-called  aromatic  compounds  of  organic 
chemistry,  and  are  subdivided  into  amido-com- 
pounds  and  aromatic  amines  proper,  according 
as  their  nitrogen  is  linked  to  the  nucleus  imme- 
diately, or  through  the  medium  of  CHj-groups. 
Ordinary  aniline  is  an  example  of  an  amido-com- 
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pound,  its  formnla  bfsing  C^I-NH,.  BenzjrhiBiine, 
C'aUtCHiNUi,  is  a  true  aromatic  mmine.  The  aro- 
matic amido-eompoundg  undergo  an  interestiiig 
ti-anc^ormation  when  treated  with  nitrows  acid 
in  the  cold,  the  resulting  substances  being  known 
as  diaso-compounds  (q.v.). 

▲KXVTA.  A  celebrated  pastoral  plajr  by 
Torquato  TaBso,  produced  at  Ferrara  in  1573.  It 
is  an  allegory,  presenting  the  characters  of  the 
oourt  where  Tasso  lived. 

AMIIf TE,  a'mfiNt'.  ( 1 )  In  Moliftre's  Les  pri- 
cieuacs  ridicules  (q.v.),  the  sentimental  name 
taken  by  the  girl  Cathos.  (2)  A  character  in 
3(Ioli6re'B  L'Amour  niidecin. 

AMIKTOS.  The  hero  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  Mai^s  Tragedy  ( q.v. ) ,  a  young  noble- 
man who,  though  betrothed  to  Aspatia,  yet  by 
the  king's  command  marries  Kvadne,  the  heroine. 

AMIOT,  ii'myV.    See  Amxot. 

AimiAirrE,  Ami-rant',  or  AIVMIKAIi, 
IS'LAII'DS.  A  group  of  islets  in  the  Indiaa 
Ocean  in  lat.  5°  S.  and  long.  53°  E.  They  belong 
to  Great  Britain  and  are  dependencies  of  Mauri- 
tius. Iliere  is  a  small  population,  ehiefly  en- 
gaged in  fiaheriee. 

AJBJB  £T  AMTT.IM,  ft'm«'  eft  ft'm«l',  also 
called  Amis  et  Amooun.  A  ehanaon  de  feate, 
dating  from  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century.  It 
consists  of  about  3500  verses,  chiefly  decasyllabic. 
Amis  and  Amiles  are  two  noble  knights  whose 
«loae  resemblance  and  whose  frieudsh^  and  mu- 
tual sacrifices  are  the  theme  of  the  poew.  They 
first  escape  the  raachinatioDS  of  the  treacherous 
Hardr6  while  in  the  service  of  Charlemagne, 
whose  niece  is  given  in  marriage  to  Amis.  Belli- 
cent,  the  Emperor's  daughter,  k>v«e  Amiles,  who  is 
thereby  brought  into  great  peril,  but  he  is  rescued 
^y  Amis  and  obtains  the  princess.  Amis,  how- 
«ver,  in  fighting  in  place  of  his  friend,  has  had 
to  perjure  himself.  For  this  he  is  punished 
with  leprosy,  of  which  at  last  he  is  curod  by  the 
blood  of  Amiles's  two  sons,  voluntarily  sacrificed 
by  their  father.  These  then  are  miraculously  re- 
stored to  life. 

AM1SH  CHtrSCH,  The.    See  MEfTNOsiTES. 

▲]KISHCH17XCH,TnEDu>.  See  MENNONnzs. 

AMISTAS  (&'mi'ai&t/)  CASE,  The.  A  case 
before  the  L/nited  States  Supreme  Court  involv- 
ing the  legal  status  of  kidnapped  negroes.  In 
1839  some  slaves  reoectly  kidnapped  from  Africa, 
who  were  being  carried  from  iiavana  to  Puerto 
Principe,  Cuba,  in  the  Spanish  schooner  Ami- 
ttad,  killed  two  of  the  crew,  the  others  escaping, 
and  ordered  two  whites,  their  owners,  whose 
lives  they  spared,  to  steer  the  vessel  to  Africa. 
The  latter  steered  north  instead,  and  in  August 
the  vessel  was  captured  off  Long  Island  by  a 
United  States  warship.  President  Van  Buren 
wished  to  surrender  the  negroes  to  the  Spanish 
(Jovt-rnnient,  in  accordance  with  the  treaty  of 
171)5,  as  "property  rescued  from  pirates";  but  the 
Supreme  C-ourt  finally  d'^ided  (in  March,  1841) 
that  the  blacks,  having  been  originally  kidnapped, 
were  by  international  law,  which  then  prohibited 
the  slave  trade,  free  men.  The  case  wa*  argued 
before  the  Supreme  Court  with  great  ability  by 
John  Quincy  Adams,  and  aroused  much  excite- 
ment throughout  the  country,  especially  among 
the  radical  abolitionists,  who  advocated  violent 
measures  to  secure  the  release  of  the  negroes. 
Consult:       Peters,    Reports    of    United    Hlates 


Huprtme  C4mrt  ZV.  (Washingtmi,  188S-43) ; 
Barber,  History  of  the  Amistad  Captives,  and  an 
interesting  article  in  Volume  XXII  (N.S.)  of  The 
XciB  England  Magazine  (Boston,  1900). 

AMITE,  A-met'.  A  town  and  parish  seat  of 
Tangipahoa  Parish,  La.,  about  70  milee  north  by 
west  of  New  Orleans,  on  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad,  and  on  the  Tangipahoa  River  (Map: 
Louisiana,  E  3 ) .  It  is  the  centre  of  a  prosperous 
agricultural  community.  Pop.,  1890, 1610;  1900, 
1547. 

AIC'ITCXSIS  (Gk.  i,  «,  priv.  -f-  l^r^t,  mt(o«, 
a  thread  of  the  warp).  A  division  (rare)  of  the 
animal  or  plaitt  cell  by  simple  eonstriction  with- 
out the  formation  of  unclear  figures.  See  Cell; 
Mitosis. 

AK'IT y  VILXE.  A  village  in  Suffolk  Co., 
N.  Y.,  S'2  miles  east  of  New  York  City,  on  the 
Long  Island  Railroad  (Map:  New  York,  G  5).  It 
is  near  the  southern  shore  of  Long  Island,  and  the 
excellent  bathing,  boating,  and  fishing  facilities 
make  it  a  popular  summer  resort  and  [naoe  of  res- 
idence.   Pop.,  1890,  2293;  1900,  2038;  1905,  2429. 

AJfXET,  Dick,  or  Ricuajid.  In  Vanbrugh's 
play.  The  Confederacy  (q.v.),  the  dissipated  son 
of  a  vulgar  old  woman,  who  is  proud  of  him  and 

fives  ^m  money  with  which  to  play  the  fine  gen- 
leman.    His  breeding  betrays  itself,  liowever,  and 
he  marries  the  daughter  of  Grife  the  Scrivener. 

AJCXXTH,  or  Hakleth.  Prince  of  Jutland, 
supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  second  oentury 
B.C.  According  to  Saxo  Graramaticus,  he  was 
the  son  of  Horvendill  and  Gerutha;  and  after 
the  murder  of  his  father  by  his  uncle  Fengo,  who 
married  Gerutha,  he  feigned  himself  a  fool  to 
save  hie  own  life.  Saxo  relates  a  number  <A 
little  things  r^arding  Amleth,  which  are  a 
curious  medley  of  sharp  and  lively  observation, 
and  apparent  madness.  We  are  told  that,  on 
one  occasion,  when  he  visited  ^a  mother,  sus- 
pecting that  he  was  watdwd,  he  oommenoed  to 
crow  like  a  cock  and  dance  idiotically  about  the 
apartment,  until  he  discovered,  hidden  in  a  heap 
of  straw,  a  spy  in  the  person  of  one  of  Feogo's 
courtiers,  whom  he  immediately  stabbed;  he 
then  so  terrified  his  mother  by  his  reproaches, 
that  she  promised  to  aid  him  in  his  intended 
revenge  on  his  father's  murderer,  and,  according 
to  the  old  chronicler,  really  did  so.  Scandina- 
vian traditions  confirm  the  existence  of  a  prince 
of  this  name.  In  the  vicinity  «f  Elsinore  is 
shown  a  suspiciously  modern-looking  pile  of 
stones,  which  bears  the  name  of  Hamlet's  grave. 
Saxo  himself  does  not  mention  the  manner  or 
circumstances  of  Amleth 's  death;  but  the  French 
translator  says  that  he  was  murdered  at  a  ban- 
quet, ^lost  of  the  recent  historians  of  Denmark 
consider  the  history  of  Amleth  fabulous.  As  the 
ultimate  source  of  Shakespeare's  tragedy  of 
Hamlet,  it  possesses  a  perennial  interest  for  all 
the  civilized  world.  There  are  two  Hamlet  sagas 
in  Icelandic,  one  of  which,  the  romantic  Am- 
hales  Saga,  has  been  edited  and  translated,  with 
an  introductory  essay,  by  I.  Grollancz   (1898). 

AX1.WCH,  amlyk.  A  seaport  town  of 
Anglesey,  North  Wales,  on  the  northern  ooast 
of  the  island,  14  miles  northwest  of  Beaumaris 
(Map:  Wales,  B  3).  It  is  a  busy  but  ratber 
dirty  town,  deriving  its  importance  and  wealth 
almost  entirely  from  the  rich  Parya  and  Mona 
copper  mines  in  its  vicinity.  Copper-smelting 
is  carried  on  in  Amlwch,  and  a  harbor  has  beoi 
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formed  by  excavation  out  of  the  solid  slate  rock, 
at  the  expense  of  the  mining  companies,  capable 
of  receiving  vessels  of  600  tons.  Pop.,  1891, 
6400;  1901,  6300. 

AMfMAN.    See  Kabbah. 

AMCMANj  JoHAjfN  KoNRAD  (1669-1724).  A 
Swiss  physician,  and  one  of  the  earliest  writers 
on  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  In 
his  work,  /Surdus  Loquens  (1692),  he  describes 
the  process  employed  b^  him  in  t^hing,  which 
was  principally  by  fixing  the  attention  of  the 
pupils  on  the  motions  of  his  lips  and  larynx 
while  he  spoke,  and  inducing  them  to  imitate  him 
until  they  could  utter  distinct  words.  He  prac- 
ticed in  Holland. 

AHaCAN,  JosT,  or  JuBTva  (1539-91).  An 
engraver  and  designer  ol  great  productiveness, 
many  of  whose  works  are  in  the  Berlin  col- 
lection of  engravings.  He  was  bom  in  Zttrich 
and  after  1560  lived  at  Nuremberg.  He  began 
a  series  of  copperplate  portraits  of  the  kings  of 
France  (published  1576),  and  made  many  wood- 
cuts for  the  Bible.  His  drawing  is  correct  and 
spirited,  and  his  costumes  are  minutely  ac- 
curate. 

ATKTBffAWATI,  &m'm&-na't«,  Babtolomubo 
(1511-92).  An  Italian  architect  and  sculptor, 
born  at  Settignano;  one  of  the  foremost  arasta 
of  the  Late  Renaissance  or  Barocco,  at  first 
a  pupil  of  Baocio  Bandinelli,  and  afterward 
of  Sansovino,  at  Venice,  whom  he  assisted 
in  connection  with  the  Library  of  St.  Mark. 
On  his  return  to  Florence  he  came  under  the 
influence  of  Michelangelo's  Medici  Chapel 
sculptures.  He  went  to  Rome  and  collaborated 
with  Vignola  at  the  Villa  of  Pope  Julius,  under 
Pope  Paul  III.  He  returned  to  Florence  in  1557, 
became  architect  of  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  and  devot- 
ed himself  thenceforth  to  the  beautifying  of  his 
native  city.  His  Santa  Trinita  Bridge,  several 
fountains  and  small  private  palaces  (Pucci, 
Giugni),  are  successful;  but  his  great  courts  of 
the  Pitti  Palace  and  Santo  Spirito  are  in  bad 
taste.  He  afterward  redeemed  himself  in  the 
simpler  court  of  the  Collegio  Romano  at  Rome 
(1582),  and  in  the  Ruspoli  Palace  (1586). 

AJCKEir,  Daniel  (1820-98).  An  American 
naval  ofRcer.  He  was  bom  in  Brown  Co.,  Ohio, 
entered  the  naval  service  as  midshipman  in 
1836,  and  by  successive  promotions  rose  to  the 
rank  of  rear-admiral  in  1877.  In  1861-62,  and 
again  in  1863-64,  he  served  in  Admiral  Dupont's 
blockading  squadron,  and  as  commander  of  the 
gunboat  Seneca  participated  in  the  reduction 
of  Port  Royal  (November  7,  1861),  and  took 
command  of  the  forts  after  their  surrender.  He 
commanded  the  monitor  Patapsco  before  Fort 
Macallister  (March  3,  1863),  and  before  Fort 
Sumter  (April  7,  1863) ;  and  in  the  two  attacks 
on  Fort  Fisher  (December,  1864,  and  January, 
1805),  was  in  command  of  the  Mohican.  He 
served  as  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks 
from  1869  to  1871,  and  of  the  Bureau  of  Navi- 
gation from  1871  to  1878,  when  he  retired  to  pri- 
vate life.  He  designed  the  "Ammen  life  raft" 
and  the  ram  Katahdin,  and  wrote  The  American 
Inter-Oceanic  Ship  Canal  Question  (1880);  The 
Atlantic  Coast  (1883),  a  discriminating  ac- 
count, from  the  standpoint  of  a  naval  specialist, 
of  the  operations  of  the  Federal  navy  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  during  the  Civil  War;  Country 
Hornet  and  Their  Improvement;  and  The  Old 
Navy  and  the  New  (1891). 
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AMMENHATTSEN,  am'men-hou'zen,  Kon- 
KAD  VON.  A  German  poet  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  He  traveled  extensively,  became  a 
monk  at  Stein,  and  wrote  a  long,  rhymed  poem 
on  the  game  of  chess.  For  much  of  his  material 
he  drew  upon  the  Latin  work  of  Jacobus  de 
Cessolis.  The  poem  is  valuable  for  the  anec- 
dotes of  the  Middle  Ages  which  it  preserves, 
and  still  more  for  extended  references  to  con- 
temporaneous history. 

AmOlBOAU  (fim^mSr-gou)  MTSTEBT. 
See  Passion  Plat. 

AMIIETEB,  or  ADCPEBEICETEB  (am- 
pire  +  Gk.  fUrpm,  metron,  measure).  An  in- 
strument which  is  used  to  measure  the  intensity 
of  an  electric  current,  and  which  indicates  this 
quantity  directly  in  amperes  (q.v.).  Ammeters 
are  constructed  in  numerous  forms,  which  are 
based  for  the  most  part  on  the  galvanometer 
(q.v.),  on  the  intensity  of  attraction  for  soft 
iron  exerted  by  a  hollow  coil  of  wire  carry- 
ing a  current,  or  on  the  electro-dynamometer. 
As  the  galvanometer  is  used  to  detect  and 
measure  minute  currents,  so  the  ammeter  is 
employed  in  testing  and  engineering  to  indicate 
large  currents,  and  to  enable  an  observer  to  read 
directly  in  amperes  the  current  flowing  at  any 
instant  in  a  circuit.  The  best  form  of  ammeter 
is  the  Weston  instrument,  made  in  the  United 
States,  and  used  all  over  the  world.  It  consists 
of  a  voltmeter  (q.v.)  or  portable  galvanometer, 
whose  movable  coil  is  connected  in  parallel  with 
a  low  resistance  formed  by  one  or  more  copper 
wires.  As  the  current  in  a  circuit  depends 
upon  the  fall  in  potential  across  a  constant 
resistance  (in  this  case  the  copper  wire),  the 
operation  of  the  instrument  will  readily  be  seen. 
Numerous  other  forms  of  ammeters  are  con- 
structed, the  simplest  of  which  consist  of  a  coil 
of  wire  through  which  the  current  passes,  in- 
closing a  soft  iron  core  suspended  by  a  spring. 
The  amount  that  this  core  is  attracted  is  indi- 
cated by  a  pointer  on  a  scale,  which  can  be  made 
regular  by  constructing  the  core  of  suitable 
shape.  In  other  ammeters  a  magnetic  needle 
is  placed  between  the  poles  of  a  strong  perma- 
nent magnet,  and  is  surrounded  by  coils  through 
which  the  current  passes.  This  current 
in  passing  deflects  the  needle  by  an  amount 
depending  upon  its  intensity.  The  dynamometer 
or  some  modification  of  it,  is  often  used  to 
measure  alternating  currents,  and  consists  of 
two  coils,  one  of  which  is  free  to  revolve  against 
the  action  of  a  spring.  When  the  current  passes 
through  the  two  coils,  which  are  normally  at 
ri^ht  angles,  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  movable 
coil  to  take  a  position  parallel  to  the  other,  and 
the  amount  of  motion  depends  upon  the  intensity 
of  the  current. 

AMICIAIIITS  MAH'CELLITTUS.  The 
last  Latin  historian  of  the  Roman  Empire.  He 
flourished  in  the  closing  years  of  the  fourth 
century,  and  wrote  a  history  of  Rome  from  the 
accession  of  Nerva  (96)  to  the  death  of  Valens 
(378),  designed  as  a  continuation  of  the  histo- 
ries of  Tacitus.  The  work  when  complete  was 
in  thirty-one  books,  of  which  only  eighteen 
(14-31)  are  extant,  covering  the  last  twenty-five 
years  of  contemporaneous  historv  (353-378).  Am- 
roianus  Marcellinus  was  himself  a  Greek,  born 
at  Antioch;  but  he  had  served  for  years  in  the 
army,  and  had  risen  to  rank  in  the  Eastern 
and  Gothic  campaigns  before  he  settled  down 
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in  Rome  to  a  quiet  and  studious  life.  His  book 
is  of  great  importance  as  the  conscientious  work 
of  an  experienced  man;  but  the  Latin  is  rude 
and  the  style  is  heavy  and  dull.  The  account  of 
the  events  of  Julian's  reign  is  especially  val- 
uable. Best  edition  by  Gardthausen  (Leipzig, 
\oi5)  ;  English  translation  by  C.  D.  Yonge, 
in  Bohn's  Classical  Library  (London,  1862). 

AMMTBATO,  8m'm«-i«'tA,  Scipione  (1531- 
1601).  An  Italian  historian  of  some  merit.  He 
was  born  in  Lecee,  in  the  kingdom  ot  Maples,  and 
after  living  in  Venice,  Rome,  and  Naples,  settled 
at  Florence.  In  Venice  he  aided  in  editing  an 
edition  of  Ariosto.  His  reputation,  however, 
rests  mainly  upon  his  Istorie  fiorentine,  which 
in  1570  he  was  commissioned  to  write  by  the 
Grand  Duke  Cosimo  I.,  and  which  covers  the 
history  of  Tuscany  from  the  earliest  times  down 
to  1574.  It  shows  distinct  ability  and  historical 
acumen,  and  is  based  upon  original  documents 
and  other  authentic  sources.  First  complete 
edition,  Florence,  1641-47;  best  modern  reprint, 
Turin,  1859. 

AJfMOK.  An  Egyptian  deity.  His  name 
(Egyptian  Anwn,  later  Am&n)  was  explained  by 
the  priests  as  meaning  "the  hidden,"  or  "myste- 
rious;" but  this  etymology  is  not  reliable.  Orig- 
inally Ammon  was  merely  the  local  god  of 
Thebes;  but  after  the  Theban  dynasties  became 
rulers  of  all  Egypt  (beginning  with  the  Eight- 
eenth Dynasty,  about  1600  B.C.),  he  became  the 
official  head  of  the  pantheon  and  national 
deity  of  Egypt.  His  worship  spread  through- 
out Ethiopia  and  Libya,  and  he  had  a  famous 
oracle  in  the  Libyan  Desert.  The  Greeks  iden- 
tified him  with  their  supreme  god  Zeus,  and 
named  Thebes,  his  original  seat  of  worship, 
Diospolis.  In  the  Old  Testament  the  city  la 
called  No-Amon,  "The  City  of  Ammon." 

Although  not  originally  a  solar  divinity,  later 
theological  schools  ascribed  a  solar  character  to 
this  god,  and  he  was  called  Ammon-R^,  i.e., 
"Ammon  the  Sun."  In  his  statues,  Ammon  is 
generally  represented  in  human  form,  with  skin 
of  a  bluish  tint,  and  wearing  a  peculiar  head- 
dress, from  which  rise  two  immense  feathers, 
while  a  long  and  narrow  band  hangs  down  be- 
hind. He  often  appears  in  the  form  of  his  sacred 
animal,  the  ram,  or  as  a  ram  with  a  man's 
head.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  Lib- 
yan type,  with  a  human  head  bearing  a  ram's 
horns,  became  popular.  For  illustration,  see 
Egypt. 

AKKON,  Otto  (1S42 — ).  A  German  an- 
thropologist and  editor.  He  was  born  at  Karls- 
ruhe, and  was  educated  as  a  civil  engineer,  which 
profession  he  followed  from  1863  to  1808.  He 
then  became  a  publisher  and  editor,  but  in  1883 
began  to  devote  himself  to  literary  work,  and 
afterward  made  several  important  contributions 
to  sociological  and  anthropological  literature. 
He  was  the  discoverer  of  the  so-called  "Ammon's 
law,"  that  the  Teutonic  race  betrays  almost  ev- 
erywhere a  marked  tendency  toward  city  life, 
which  he  has  demonstrated  in  a  series  of  interest- 
ing measurements  of  the  physical  characteristics, 
especially  of  the  head,  of  thousands  of  conscripts 
in  the  Baden  army,  showing  radical  differences 
between  the  form  of  the  head  in  city  and 
country,  and  between  the  upper  and  lower  classes 
in  the  larger  towns.  His  chief  works  are:  Die 
natUrliche  Auslcse  beim  itenschen  (Jena,  1893), 
Die   GescllnchaftKordnung   und  ibre  natiirlichen 


Orundlagen  (second  edition,  Jena,  1896),  and 
important  articles  as  follows:  "Die  Gescbichte 
einer  Idee,"  Rundschau  (Berlin,  1896),  on  the 
physical  types  of  city  populations;  "Der 
Abknderungsspielraum,"  Natuncissenachaftliche 
Wocheruckrift  (Berlin,  1896);  "Die  Menschen- 
rassen  in  Europa,"  Rundschau  (Berlin,  1896)  ; 
"Die  Korpergrosse  der  Wehrpflicbtigen  in  Ba- 
den, 1840-(>4"  (Karlsruhe,  1849);  "Anthropolo- 
gische  Untersuchungen  der  Wehrpflicbtigen  in 
Baden"   (1890). 

AKMONIA.    See  Aktidotbs. 

AHMO'lIXA  (Gk.  a/j/tufiaKiv,  ammOniakon, 
rook-salt),  NH,.  A  colorless,  pungent,  gaseous 
compound  of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen.  It  was 
known  to  the  ancients  as  volatile  alkali,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  called  vehement  odor  by  Pliny. 
Its  name  is  believed  to  be  derived  from  Zeus 
Ammon,  near  whose  temple  in  Libya,  Upper 
Africa,  it  was  first  produced  by  burning  camels' 
dung.  Others  derive  it  from  Anunonia,  a  Cyre- 
naic  territory.  In  1774  Priestley  obtained  it  by 
boiling  its  aqueous  solution  and  collecting  the 
gas,  which  he  termed  alkaline  air,  over  the  mer- 
curial pneumatic  trough.  Srheele  showed  that 
it  contained  nitrogen,  and  Berthollet,  in  1785, 
demonstrated  its  composition.  Free  ammonia 
does  not  occur  in  nature,  but  its  salts  are  found 
in  the  atmosphere  and  in  rain-water,  in  mineral 
and  sea  waters,  in  most  plants,  and  as  a  product 
of  the  decay  of  nitrogenous  organic  bodies. 

It  may  be  made  by  heating  ammonium  chloride 
with  lime.  The  principal  commercial  source  of 
ammonia  is  from  the  destructive  distillation  of 
coal  in  gas  making.  In  the  distillation  of  coal 
in  a  retort,  there  is  obtained,  first,  illuminating 
gas,  and,  secondly,  a  liquor  which  contains  ammo- 
nia. Allowing  this  liquid  to  settle,  the  aqueous 
portion  separates,  from  which  free  ammonia  is 
first  expelled  by  means  of  steam,  after  which 
the  liquor  is  treated  with  lime  and  further  steam 
to  expel  the  fixed  ammonia.  The  steam,  ammo- 
nia, and  other  gases  are  passed  through  strong 
sulphuric  acid  in  lead  tanks,  and  the  crystals  of 
ammonium  sulphate  which  then  form  are  re- 
moved from  time  to  time  by  means  of  ladles, 
while  the  free  ammonia  is  collected  in  water 
yielding  aqueous  ammonia  or  hartshorn,  a  trans- 
parent, colorless,  and  strongly  alkaline  liquid 
with  an  acrid,  caustic  taste  and  pungent  odor. 
When  exposed  to  the  air,  it  loses  ammonia,  and 
when  reduced  to  minus  40°  C.  it  freezes. 

Liquid  ammonia  has  been  used  for  motive 
power,  and  its  evaporation  is  the  basis  for  the 
Carre  and  Linde  processes  for  the  production 
of  artificial  cold.  It  is  also  used  in  pharmacy, 
dyeing,  calico  printing,  and  in  the  preparation 
of  coloring  matters,  and  many  chemicals. 

Ammonium  sulphate,  which*  is  a  white  crys- 
talline compound,  is  largely  used  both  alone  and 
in  mixtures  as  an  artificial  fertilizer;  it  is  also 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  alum,  and  in  the 
preparation  of  other  ammonium  salts.  Ammo- 
nium chloride,  called  also  sal  ammoniac,  is  used 
in  pharmacy,  in  dyeing,  and  as  a  convenient 
source  of  ammonia.  Ammonium  carbonate, 
called  also  sal  volatile,  is  used  for  scouring  wool, 
for  dyeing,  and  as  a  baking  powder.  Consult: 
Arnold,  Ammonia  and  Ammonia  Compounds 
(London,  1889) ;  and  Lunge,  Coal  Tar  (London, 
1882). 

AlOCCNIAC  (Lat.  ammoniacum,  Gk.  iii/tu- 
vtaadv,   ammTiniakon,   gum-ammoniac),    or    Gum 
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Ammoniac.  A  ^m-resin,  used  medicinally 
in  certain  plasters.  It  is  obtained  from  the 
Dorema  ammoniacum,  an  umbelliferous  plant 
found  in  Persia  and  Turkestan.  The  gum  is 
made  by  drying  the  milky  juice  of  the  plant. 
It  occurs  in  commerce  either  in  tears,  or  in 
masses  formed  of  them,  but  mixed  with  impuri- 
ties. It  is  whitish,  becoming  yellow  by  exposure 
to  the  atmosphere,  is  softened  by  the  heat  of  the 
hand,  and  has  a  peculiar  heavy  smell  and  a 
bitter  taste. 

AX'MOm'ACAIi  COF'PEB  CAB'BOK- 
ATE.     See  Fungicides. 

AKIIOIIITE  (Derived  from  ammonia).  A 
trade  name  of  a  product  rich  in  nitrogen  (thir- 
teen to  fourteen  per  cent.),  obtain^  largely 
from  rendering  establishments  where  different 
portions  of  dead  animals  are  subjected  to  treat- 
ment— usually  drying  and  extracting  the  fat 
by  means  of  steam.  The  product  is  also  ob- 
tained in  considerable  quantities  from  beef-ex- 
tract factories.  It  is  a  high-grade,  nitrogenous 
fertilizer,  practically  identical  with  the  "dried 
meat  or  meal,"  "animal  matter,"  or  "azotin," 
found  on  the  market  as  a  fertilizer.  See  article 
Febtilizers. 

AlOfONITES.  A  people  allied  to  the  Mo- 
abites,  and  also  (though  in  a  minor  degree)  to 
the  Hebrews,  whose  settlements  were  on  the 
edge  of  the  Syrian  Desert.  According  to  Genesis 
(xix  :  38)  they  were  descendants  of  Ben-Ammi, 
the  son  of  Lot,  and  while  this  account  is  fanciful, 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  relationship 
.implied  between  Ammonites  and  Moabites.  The 
Ammonites  inhabited  the  country  east  of  the 
Jordan,  between  the  rivers  Arnon  and  Jabbok, 
i.e.,  the  desert  country  east  of  Gad.  Their  chief 
city  was  Rabbath  Ammon  ( Deuteronomy  iii  :  11; 
Ezekiel  xxi  :  20),  known  as  Philadelphia  in  the 
Greek  occupation.  The  relations  between  the 
Ammonites  and  the  Hebrews  were  almost  contin- 
uously hostile.  Jephthah  defeated  them  with 
great  slaughter  (Judges  xi  :  4-33;  xii  :  28  may 
be  a  later  interpolation) ;  they  were  also  over- 
come by  Saul  (I.  Samuel  xi  :  1-11),  and  by 
David  (II.  Samuel  xii  :  26-31).  After  the  king- 
dom was  divided,  the  Ammonites  attacked  Gil- 
ead,  perhaps  together  with  the  Assyrians  (II. 
Kings  XV  :  29;  I.  Chronicles  v  :  26),  for  which 
they  are  denounced  by  the  prophets  Amos 
i  :  13),  Zephaniah  (xxviii,  xxix),  Jeremiah 
(xlix  :  1-7),  and  Ezekiel  (xxi  :  28-32).  In  the 
days  of  Jehoshaphat,  the  Ammonites  made  an 
abortive  attempt  to  attack  Judah  ( II.  Chronicles 
XX  :  1-30),  and  later  they  were  defeated  by  King 
Jotham  (II.  Chronicles  xxvii  :  5).  .\fter  the 
captivity  they  recommenced  their  feuds  with 
the  Jews  (Nehemiah  iv  :  1-15),  but  in  the  days 
of  Judas  Maccabieus  the  Ammonites,  together 
with  their  Syrian  allies,  were  thoroughly  routed 
by  the  Jews  (I.  Maccabeus  v  :6).  Justin 
Martyr  affirms  that  in  his  day  (about  150  a.d.) 
the  Ammonites  were  still  numerous.  The  chief 
deity  worshipped  by  the  Ammonites  was  Milcom, 
which  signifies  "king"  (I.  Kings  .xi  :  5,  7-33), 
who  bore  the  same  relation  to  his  subjects  as 
Chemosh  did  to  the  Moabites  and  Yahweh  to  the 
Hebrews.  He  was  the  natural  protector  to  whom 
the  people  looked  for  succor  in  distress.  Of  the 
rites  of  the  Ammonites  we  know  nothing  beyond 
the  prejudiced  references  in  the  writings  of  the 
Hebrew  prophets,  but  the  supposition  seems 
reasonable  that  the  worship  was  similar  to  that 


of  the  Moabites  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  Hebrews 
in  the  early  stages  of  their  history.  The  Am- 
monitish  language,  likewise,  was  practically  iden- 
tical with  Moabitish  and  ancient  Hebrew,  the 
differences  between  them  being  merely  of  a  dia- 
lectical order.  See  the  commentaries  on  Genesis 
xix  :  38,  Dillmann,  Delitzsch,  Gunkel,  and  Hol- 
zinger. 

AMMONITES,  ftra'd-nl'tiz.  A  generic  name 
given  by  Lamarck  and  L.  von  Buch  to  a  group  of 
tetrabranchiate  cephalopod  shells  found  in  the 
Mesozoic  rocks  of  Europe.  A  still  earlier  name 
applied  to  them  by  the  alchemists  and  others  of 
the  Middle  Ages  was  Cornu  Ammonis,  from  a 
fancied  resemblance  to  the  horns  of  Zeus 
Ammon.  The  term  Ammonites  has,  as  a  generic 
name,  fallen  into  disuse,  for  more  recent  re- 
searches have  shown  that  Von  Buch's  name  in- 
cluded a  large  array  of  species  that  present 
characters  not  only  of  a  generic  but  also  of 
family  rank.  The  name  is,  however,  still  used 
in  a  loose  way  to  distinguish  those  Mesozoic 
cephalopods,  with  complicated  suture  lines,  from 
the  Palffiozoic  Goniatites  with  more  simple  su- 
tures. Von  Buch's  three  genera.  Ammonites, 
Ceratites,  and  Goniatites,  with  their  numerous 
species,  have  been  broken  up  into  a  host  of  new 
generic  terms,  about  fifty  in  number,  and  these 
latter  have  been  grouped  into  about  ninety  fam- 
ilies, all  of  which  are  includea  in  the  order  Am- 
monoidea.  For  the  structure  of  the  shell,  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  species,  and  the  geological  his- 
tory of  the  group,  see  Cephalopoda. 

AMMOTJTITM  (From  ammonia),  NH..  A 
chemical  radicle  composed  of  one  atom  of  nitro- 
gen and  four  atoms  of  hydrogen.  This  radicle 
or  atomic  group,  acts  like  the  monovalent  ele- 
ments, sodium  and  potassium,  and  is  contained 
in  ammoniacal  salts.  An  amalgam,  too,  has 
been  obtained  in  which  it  exists  in  direct  com- 
bination with  mercury.  Ammonium  amalgam 
is  a  pasty,  lustrous,  metal-like  substance  formed 
by  passing  an  electric  current  through  ammoni- 
um chloride  in  contact  with  mercury.  It  is  an 
unstable  body,  which  readily  decomposes,  giving 
off  ammonia  and  hydrogen. 

AMMOrNTUM.     See  Siwah. 

AMMOOflTTS  (Gk.  'Aft/iuviof,  AmmOnios). 
An  Alexandrian  philosopher  of  the  third  century 
A.D.,  surnamed  Saccas  (sack-carrier),  because, 
as  it  is  said,  he  had  been  a  porter  in  his  youth. 
He  was  of  Christian  parentage,  but  according  to 
his  most  eminent  pupil,  Plotinus,  his  studies 
led  him  to  abandon  Christianity  for  the  old 
Greek  religion;  this  is  denied,  however,  by  Euse- 
bius  and  St.  Jerome.  Longinus  says  that  as  a 
philosopher  he  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries ; 
his  teaching  was  directed  chiefly  toward  har- 
monizing the  doctrines  of  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
and  through  his  disciples  he  became  the  founder 
of  the  Neo-Platonic  school  of  philosophy. 
Among  his  pupils  were  Origen,  the  Neo-PIaton- 
ist,  Origen  the  Christian,  Longinus,  Herennius, 
Theodosius,  Antoninus,  and  Plotinus.  Ammo- 
nius  left  no  writings,  but  his  esoteric  teachings 
were  spread  by  Origen  and  Herennius,  and  espe- 
cially by  Plotinus. 

Ammonius  was  the  name  of  several  other 
learned  men  in  the  later  periods  of  Greek  his- 
tory: Ammonius,  a  Peripatetic  philosopher  of 
the  first  century,  the  teacher  of  Plutarch;  Am- 
monius, a  Christian  philosopher  at  Alexandria 
in  the  third  century,  who  wrote  a  work  on  the 
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agreement  of  the  teachings  of  Moses  and  Jesus, 
and  composed  a  harmony  of  the  Gospels;  Am- 
monius,  son  of  Hermeas,  a  Peripatetic  philoso- 
pher of  the  fifth  century,  disciple  of  Proclus  and 
author  of  commentaries  on  Aristotle;  Ammo- 
nius,  the  famous  surgeon  of  Alexandria,  who 
lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  first  century  B.c ; 
Ammonius,  the  grammarian,  pupil  of  Aristar- 
chus,  and  his  successor  as  head  of  the  Alex- 
andrian School. 

AM'KONOID'BA.  An  order  of  tetrabran- 
chiate  cephalopoda,  equivalent  in  rank  to  the 
Nautiloidea.  It  contains  more  than  five  thou- 
sand species,  all  of  which  are  extinct  and  found 
in  a  rossil  state  in  marine  rocks  of  Devonian 
and  Carboniferous,  and  abundantly  in  those  of 
Mesozoic  age  of  all  parts  of  the  world.  The 
fonn  of  the  animal  in  this  order  is  unknown; 
but.  from  the  structure  of  the  shell,  it  is  sup- 
posed to  have  a  form  like  that  of  its  only 
living  ally,  the  nautilus,  though  of  a  more 
delicate  construction,  and  to  have  been  a  crawler 
instead  of  a  swimmer.  The  shell  is  coiled  in  a 
single  plane,  with  its  apex  in  the  centre  of  the 
coil,  and  it  is  usually  compressed  into  a  discoid. 
This  discoid  form  is  in  some  phylogerontic  or 
senile  types  of  Mesozoic  Age  changed  to  a  tur- 
reted,  or  irregular,  or  straight  shell.  The  five 
thousand  species  of  the  order  are  grouped  under 
about  five  hundred  genera  and  some  ninety-eight 
families,  according,  chiefly,  to  the  form  and 
mode  of  development  of  the  so-called  suture 
lines,  which  are  the  lines  of  union  of  the  internal 
septal  walls  with  the  inner  wall  of  the  shell. 
The  order  is  of  peculiar  interest,  in  that,  of  all 
groups  of  animals,  it  furnishes  the  finest  illiLs- 
trations  of  evolution,  and  the  laws  of  growth 
and  decline,  of  ontogeny  and  phylogeny ;  in  other 
words,  of  bioplastology.  For  more  particular 
information  and  illustrations,  see  Cephalopoda. 

AK'KOKOO'SXJC,  Loweb.  A  river  rising  in 
the  White  Mountains,  New  Hampshire,  and 
flowing  through  Coos  and  Grafton  counties 
(Map:  New  Hampshire,  G  5).  It  is  90  miles 
long,  drains  an  area  of  nearly  400  square  miles, 
and  furnishes  extensive  water  power.  It  flows 
into  the  Connecticut  River  opposite  Wells  River, 
Vermont. 

AMMOKOOSTTC,  Upper.  A  river,  40  miles 
long,  rising  in  the  Randolph  range  of  the  White 
Mountains,  and  draining  an  area  of  252  square 
miles  of  Coos  County,  New  Hampshire  (Map: 
New  Hampshire,  J  3).  It  flows  into  the  Con- 
aecticut  below  Groveton. 

AKMOPHIU^  (Gk.  i/t/ioi:,  ammoa,  sand  -|- 
^?^C,  pfct7o»,  friend,  loving).  A  genus  of  gras-ses, 
closely  allied  to  Arundo.  (See  Reed.)  It  is 
distinguished  by  a  spike-like  panicle,  and  by  the 
character  of  the  glumes,  whicli  are  nearly  equal, 
keeled,  longer  than  the  paleie  of  the  single  floret, 
and  surrounded  at  the  base  by  a  tuft  of  hairs. 
Ammophila  arenaria  or  Ammophila  arundina- 
cea,  formerly  called  Arundo  arenaria — a  grass 
about  two  to  three  feet  high,  with  rigid  bluish 
leaves,  the  edges  of  which  are  rolled  in,  and  creep- 
ing rootstocks — is  frequent  on  sandy  shores 
of  (Jreat  Britain  and  the  ('ontinent  of  Europe. 
It  is  sometimes  called  beach  grass,  sea  reed,  or 
sand  reed,  and  sometimes  mat  grass,  because  the 
culms  are  wrought  into  foot-mats,  coverings  for 
stairs,  etc.  It  is  also  called  marram,  by  which 
name  it  is  designated  in  laws  both  English  and 
Scottish,  by  which   the  destruction   of   it   was 


prohibited  under  severe  penalties,  because  ot  its 
great  utility  iu  fixing  the  shifting  sand.  In 
Holland  and  in  Norfolk,  as  well  as  in  the  United 
States,  it  is  extensively  employed — along  with 
the  Sea  lyme  grass  (q.v.) — in  preserving  the 
banks  of  sand  which  prevent  the  inroads  of  the 
sea.  It  is  of  little  value  as  food  for  cattle, 
although  they  eat  the  very  young  leaves.  The 
fibre  has  been  used  instead  of  flax,  but  is  too 
short.  Beach  grass  has  been  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  paper  of  coarse  quality. 

AHIEUNXTION  (Fr.  amumtion,  probably 
by  wrong  division  of  la  munition  into  I'amitni- 
tion;  from  Lat.  munire,  to  fortify,  defend).'  A 
term  which  embraces  all  the  ordnance  stores 
used  in  the  actual  firing  of  guns  of  every  sort 
and  calibre,  and  which  includes  gunpowder,  pro- 
jectiles, primers,  and  their  accessories.  When 
the  powder,  projectile,  and  primer  are  so  com- 
bined in  a  single  piece  as  to  be  ready  for  firing 
as  soon  as  placed  in  the  gun,  the  packages  so 
formed  are  called  fixed  ammunition;  the  term 
is  also  extended  to  ammunition  for  large  guns 
in  which  the  powder  is  inclosed  in  a  primed 
metallic  case,  but  loaded  separately  from  the 
projectile.  In  small  arms  the  ammunition  is 
invariably  of  the  fixed  type.  For  heavy  guns 
the  ammunition  is  almost  universally  fixed  for 
calibres  of  less  than  four  inches.  Above  this, 
the  practice  is  not  uniform  in  all  countries  or 
in  all  classes  of  guns.  In  the  United  States  naval 
guns  of  1899  and  later  models,  fixed  ammuni- 
tion is  used  for  calibres  not  exceeding  four  inches; 


II 


FJJCED    AMMCMTIO.N — V.NITEU    STATES     >'A\T. 

1.  One-ponoder.    2.  Slx-poundcr,  three  Inch  and  four  Inch. 

A.  Brass  Cartrid^  Ca«c,  bottle-necked  at  B. 

B.  Rotating  Band  (copper). 

C.  Projectile. 

D.  Ba««  of  Cartridge  Case. 

E.  Bottle-neck  ot  Cartridge  date. 

F.  Primer. 

guns  of  five- inch  c.ilibre,  of  models  antedating 
1899,  are  also  supplied  with  it;  six-inch  guns, 
except  those  of  1S99  and  later  models,  have  the 
powder  charge  put  up  in  primed  brass  cartridge 
cases,  but  the  projectile  is  separately  loaded. 
In  other  services,  army  and  navy,  the  rule  was, 
and  is,  about  the  same.  In  the  new  United 
States  Navy  guns  (model  of  1809),  fixed  ammu- 
nition is  u'ted  for  guns  of  four-inch  calibre  and 
less.  No  cartridge  cases  are  used  for  the  larger 
calibres.  A  new  form  of  lock,  which  automati- 
cally ejects  the  primer,  assists  to  make  the  load- 
ing with  powder  in  bags  quite  as  rapid  as  if  it 
were  incased  in  metal.  The  metallic  cartridge 
cases  used  for  fixed  ammunition  are  now  gen- 
erally made  of  hard  drawn  brass  of  the  best 
quality,  stamped  from  sheets  or  plates  of  vary- 
ing thickness,  depending  upon  the  calibre  of  the 
gun  for  which  they  are  designed.  The  circular 
disk  cut  from  the  sheet  or  plate  is  first  given 
the  form  of  a  shallow  cup  and  then  drawn  out 
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mod  pressed  into  finished  shape.  The  oases 
usually  have  a  rim  around  the  Dase,  hut  some 
have  a  groove,  called  a  eannelure,  suijc  into  and 
surrounding  the  base;  the  chief  use  of  both  rim 
and  cannelure  is  to  enable  the  ertractor  to  take 
hold  of  and  extract  the  empty  case  after  firing; 
but  the  rim  also  assists  to  hold  the  case  in  its 
proper  position  in  the  gun.  The  high  velocity 
given  the  projectile  in  a  modern  gun  entails 
the  use  of  a  relatively  large  charge  of  powder; 
to  hold  this,  and  to  avoid  undue  length  of  case, 
which  involves  unnecessary  weight  and  intro- 
duces difficulties  in  connection  with  vibrations 
and  pressures,  the  case  is  increased  in  diameter 
over  the  powder  and  drawn  down  to  form  a  bot- 
tle-neck where  it  grips  the  projectile.  No  paper 
cases  are  used  for  military  or  naval  arms,  but 
the  cases  for  the  ammunition  of  breech -loading 
shot-guns  have  the  cylindrical  portion  of  card- 
board or  papiertnachi,  the  base  being  of  brass 
formed  in  the  manner  already  described. 

Gimpowder(see  ExFLOSiviis  and  Oxmpowmsl, 
the  propelling  force  in  all  military  weapons  in 
general  service  (except  pneumatic  guns,  which 
have  a  very  limited  use  and  are  not  generally 
approved  for  any  purpose),  is  put  up,  for  guns 
of  large  calibre,  in  bags  made  of  some  sort  of 
cloth,  usually  serge.  For  convenience  of  hand- 
ling, the  charges  are  divided  into  sectiiHis  when 
the  weight  of  the  full  charge  exceeds  one  hun- 
dred pounds.  Powder  charges,  when  in  bags, 
are  stowed  in  water-tight  copper  tanks  in  com- 
partments or  buildings  called  magazines;  on 
shipboard,  magazines  are  placed  below  the  water 
line,  near  the  bottom  of  the  ship,  and  as  far 
away  as  practicable  from  the  heat  of  boilers  and 
engines.  In  fortifications  the  magazines  for 
war  service  are  below  ground  or  behind  ample 
protections.  Fixed  ammunition  is  stored  in 
rooms  similar  to  magazines,  as  are  also  projec- 
tiles (q.v.).  Powder  charges,  whether  in  metal- 
lic cases  or  in  bags,  are  ignited  by  primers ;  these 
are  of  four  types:  percussion,  friction,  electric, 
and  combination  (percussion  and  electric).  Per- 
cussion primers  resemble  miniature  fixed  ammu- 
nition; those  used  in  the  United  States  Navy 
are  about  an  inch  long,  one-fifth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  in  the  body,  and  enlarged  considerably 
at  the  base;  they  contain  seven  grains  of  fine 
powder  in  the  body,  and  a  primer  cap  in  the 
head,  which  will  ignite  when  struck  by  the  firing 
pin  of  the  gun  lock.  Friction  primers  aT«  of 
the  same  shape  and  size,  but  are  ignited  by  the 
friction  caused  by  drawing  a  serrated  strip  of 
metal  through  the  fulminate  in  the  primer  head. 
Their  use  in  the  United  States  Navy  has  been 
discontinued,  but  they  are  still  in  some  favor 
abroad.  Electric  primers  dilTer  from  those 
already  mentioned  in  being  ignited  by  an  electrte 
spark  instead  of  by  friction  or  percussion.  Sin- 
gle and  double  wire  systems  are  employed,  but 
only  the  former  is  used  in  the  United  States 
Navy;  in  guns  which  do  not  use  fixed  ammuni- 
tion the  current,  furnished  by  a  dry  battery, 
or  the  dynamo,  passes  through  a  single  insulated 
copper  wire  into  the  primer;  there  it  encounters 
resistance  in  the  shape  of  a  bridge  of  platinum 
wire,  and  thence  escapes  through  the  metal  of 
the  primer  to  the  gun  and  so  to  earth;  in  pass- 
ing through  the  platinum  bridge  it  heats  the 
latter  white  hot  and  thus  causes  ignition.  _  In 
guns  using  fixed  ammunitioB,  the  electric  primer 
18  screwed  or  pressed  into  the  base  of  the  powder 
case;  the  current  enters  the  primer  through  the 


electric  primer  connection,  which  is  similar  to 
the  percussion  firing  pin,  but  is  insulated  in 
order  to  carry  the  current.  Tlie  combination 
primer  has  been  very  extensively  used,  but  at 
present  the  general  sentiment  is  against  it,  as  it 
IS  dangerous,  if  not  carefully  used.  It  was  ar- 
ranged for  ignition  either  by  electricity  or  by 
percussion.  It  was  much  larger  than  thV 
older  primers,  being  about  two  inches  long  and 
about  as  large  around  as  a  lead  pencil. 

Effective  ammunition  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant factors  of  modern  warfare,  and  the  one 
great  factor  in  determining  prevailing  tactics, 
methods  of  defense,  and  equipment  of  men  and 
materials.  Every  improvement  in  rapidity  of 
fire  of  weapons  increases  the  anxiety  about  the 
supply  of  ammunition  in  the  field;  nevertheless, 
it  must  be  remembered  that,  although  separate 
battalions  or  batteries  have  on  occasion  been 
without  ammunition,  the  troops  as  a  whole  have 
never  suffered  from  this  want.  The  soldier  car- 
ries a  considerable  number  of  rounds  on  his 
person,  and  at  the  very  opening  of  a  battle  the 
company  ammunition  wagons  are  available; 
when  they  are  exhausted,  they  go  to  the  nearest 
ammunition  column,  replonisli,  and  return  as 
quickly  as  possible.  The  field  artillery  uses  its 
limber  ammunition  only  when  no  other  is  avail- 
able, that  of  the  caissons  being  used  first;  the 
«npty  caissons  being  replaced  by  others  from 
the  second  echelon  of  the  battery,  and  the  latter 
obtaining  further  supplies  from  the  ammunition 
columns. 

The  question  of  ammunition  was  one  of  the 
subjects  of  the  Peace  Omgress  held  at  The  Hague 
in  the  summer  of  1899,  and  strong  recommenda- 
tions were  made  to  discountenance  the  use  of 
explosive  or  expanding  bullets.  The  English  in 
the  Sudan,  and  in  smaller  Indian  punitive  expe- 
ditions, found  that  the  smallness,  shape,  and 
velocity  of  a  modern  rifle  bullet  had  not  a  suf- 
ficiently deterring  effect  on  the  charging  mas.ses- 
of  tribesmen,  ana  frequently  used  the  so-called 
dum-dum  bullet,  which  is  made  of  softer  metal 
and  expands  or  contracts.  During  the  Boer  War 
dum-dum  and  explosive  cartridges  were  fre- 
quently found  after  the  various  battles,  each  side- 
charging  the  other  with  having  used  them.  In 
the  Spanish-American  War  of  1898-99  the  small,, 
clean-cut  wounds  caused  by  the  Krag-J5rgenseiL 
(United  States)  and  Manser  (Spanish)  bullets 
were  found  fatal  only  in  a  small  percentage  of 
cases.  Instances  were  frequent  where  men  con- 
tinued to  fight  for  some  time  after  being  hit. 

In  England,  and  Europe  generally,  all  govern- 
ment-made ammunition  is  manufactured  at  the 
government  arsenals.     See  Arsenai,. 

The  word  ammunition  is  still  retained  in  the 
English  services  in  its  early  English  form,  as 
pertaining  to  certain  forms  of  military  supplies ; 
ammunition  shoes,  ammunition  sodcs,  ammuni- 
tion bread,  ammunition  shirts,  etc.,  as  distinct 
from  the  same  articles  supplied  from  purely 
civil  sources.     See  PROJECTILE;   FuZE;   Pbimeb; 

CAKfRIDOE;    ObDNANOE;    ARTtLt£BT,    CtC. 

AMMUUITIOIT  CHESTS.  Boxes  contain- 
ing ammunition,  packed  so  as  to  be  fitted  for 
transport  by  eitlier  elephant,  camel,  bullock, 
pack-horse  or  mule;  or  in  the  case  of  horse  and 
field  artillery  so  arranged  that  the  gunners  may 
utilize  them  for  seats  or  pack  them  in  caissons. 

AHMUHITION  WACKOir.  A  specially  built 
wagon  for  the  safe  and  speedy  transport  of  am- 
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munition.  The  general  use  of  rapid-fire  guns 
has  made  the  question  of  suitable  wagons,  capa- 
ble of  carrying  the  tremendous  quantities  of  am- 
munition demanded  by  modern  arms  and  war- 
fare, one  of  the  most  important  features  of  a 
campaign.  Lord  Koberts,  the  British  commander- 
in-chief  in  the  Boer  War,  specially  employed  and 
strongly  recommended  wagons  built  in  the  United 
States  and  used  generally  in  the  United  States 
Army.  The  important  features  of  such  wagons 
are  great  strength,  easy  draught,  great  flexi- 
bility, and  adjusted  balance.  They  must  also  be 
so  arranged  that  the  shells  and  fuses  are  held 
firmly  in  place. 

AMNESIA,  loss  of  memory  of  words  or  oc- 
currences. Forgetfulness  of  the  name  of  an 
object  is  called  verbal  amnesia.  If  able  to  write 
the  name  or  nearly  articulate  it  (as  to  say  foos 
for  'foot'),  the  condition  is  called  amnesic  apha- 
sia. Senile  changes,  injuries  or  tumors  of  the 
brain,  some  insanities  and  even  fatigue  or  the 
exhaustion  of  disease  may  cause  amnesia.  See 
Aphasia. 

AM'NESTY  (Gk.  iitniarla,  amnSstia,  forget- 
fulness, from  4,  a,  priv.  +  ^youiJoi,  mnasthai,  to 
remember).  An  act  of  State  granting  oblivion 
for  past  offenses,  and  generally  employed  where 
pardon  (q.v.)  is  extended  to  whole  classes  or 
communities  instead  of  to  individuals  before 
trial  and  conviction.  The  President  may  grant 
amnesty  by  a  general  proclamation  for  offenses 
against  the  United  States,  except  in  cases  of  im- 
peachment ; .  and  the  Supreme  Court  has  held 
that  Congress  also  mav  pass  acts  of  general  am- 
nesty.   (Brown  vs.  Walker,  161  U.  S.,  591  [1895].) 

AHLnaiOTH  (Gk.  a/ivlov.).  The  membrane 
which  immediately  invests  the  embryo,  appearing 
very  early  in  the  development  of  the  latter,  and 
adhering  closely  to  it.  As  gestation  proceeds, 
this  membrane  secretes  from  its  inner  surface  a 
fluid  which  separates  it  from  the  foetus.  This 
fluid,  the  liquor  amnii,  supports  and  at  the  same 
time  gives  free  movement  to  the  foetus,  preserves 
it  from  injury,  and  maintains  around  it  an  equa- 
ble temperature,  and  later,  during  labor,  becomes, 
■with  its  inclosing  membranes,  an  important  di- 
lator of  the  genital  canal.  See  Embryology,  and 
Caul. 

AK'NKVTA.    See  EuBBYOLoay. 

AJCOi'BA  (Neo-Lat.;  Gk.  ifioip^,  armoibS, 
change,  alternation).  A  microscopic  animalcule, 
classified  among  the  lowest  Protozoa,  which  in- 
habits fresh  water  or  occasionally  moist  earth. 
It  appears  in  water  under  great  magnification 
as  a  clear,  translucent,  highly  refracting  body. 
It  is  made  up  of  a  substance  that  does  not  mix 
with  water,  is  viscid  like  glue,  and  has  a  specific 
gravity  a  little  greater  than  water,  namely 
about  1.015.  Under  the  highest  power  of  the 
microscope,  particularly  after  death,  the  body  is 
seen  not  to  be  perfectly  homogeneous,  but  to  be 
made  up  of  films  inclosing  water-filled  spaces. 
This  structure  may  be  imitated  by  making  a 
fine  mixture  of  oil  and  potassium  carbonate,  and 
letting  it  stand  in  water.  The  potassium  carbon- 
ate is  hygroscopic,  and  eventually  an  emulsion 
is  produced  in  which  the  oil  stands  to  the  water 
in  the  same  relation  that  the  protoplasmic  films 
do  to  the  water  spaces.  Tlie  cytoplasm  is  not  all 
of  the  same  kind.  Near  the  centre  is  a  special- 
ized portion  known  as  the  nucleus,  the  proto- 
plasm outside  of  which  is  called  cytoplasm.  Be- 
tween nucleus  and  cytoplasm  a  constant  inter- 


change of  material  is  taking  place  in  the  living 
cell,  and  the  two  parts  are  interdependent. 

A  living  amoeba  under  appropriate  conditions 
exhibits  a  continual  movement  of  the  protoplasm. 
The  very  structure  favors  a  constant  movement, 
as  witness  the  artificial  emulsion,  whose  outline 
is  constantly  changing.  In  amceba  processes 
(pseudopodia)  are  thrust  out  at  certain  points 
of  the  body,  and  others  behind  them  are  re- 
tracted, and  thus  a  change  occurs  in  the  centre 
of  the  mass  and  locomotion  is  effected.  Amoeba 
is  irritable,  i.e.,  it  is  affected  in  a  definite  man- 
ner by  external  conditions;  it  "responds"  to 
them  by  moving  with  reference  to  them.  With- 
out a  stimulus  there  would  probably  be  no  move- 
ment at  all.  If  the  stimulus  comes  upon  the  or- 
ganism from  one  side,  it  may  move  toward  or 
from  that  side.  Thus  the  amoeba  moves  from  the 
point  of  contact  of  a  needle  or  from  the  source 
of  light,  or  it  moves  so  as  to  keep  in  water  of 
a  medium  temperature.  Thus  we  see  that  pro- 
toplasm early  had  the  capacity  of  appreciating 


Beginning  atthe  upper  left-hand  figure,  the  auciH'wlve  draw. 
ingB  Bhow  uie  progress  of  a  division  of  uu  am<eba  througb  iXa 
nncleua  into  two. 

external  conditions  and  moving  with  reference 
to  them. 

The  amoeba  is,  by  its  movements,  constantly  ex- 
pending energy.  Also,  its  plasma  is  undergoing 
constant  destruction  and  must  be  reformed. 
Food  here  serves  two  purposes.  (1)  It  serves 
as  fuel.  (2)  It  forms  new  protoplasm.  There  is 
no  proper  oral  aperture,  and  the  food  is  merely 
taken  into  the  interior  of  the  body  by  a  process 
of  intussusception — any  portion  of  the  surface 
being  chosen  for  this  purpose,  and  acting  as  an 
extemporaneous  mouth.  Sometimes  the  inges- 
tion of  food  takes  place  chiefly  at  the  posterior 
end  of  the  body.  When  the  particle  of  food  has 
been  received  into  the  body,  the  aperture  by 
which  it  was  admitted  again  closes  up,  and  the 
discharge  of  solid  excreta  is  effected  in  an  exact- 
ly similar  but  reverse  manner.  Food-stufifs  that 
are  ingested  become  dissolved  (digested)  and 
penetrate  the  plasm  films.  Here  they  are  burned 
(oxidized)  and  carbon  dioxide,  water,  urea,  and 
other  substances  are  produced.  These  get  back 
into  the  water  spaces  and  are  finally  thrown  out 
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with  the  "contractile  vncuole."  Tliis  process  is 
excretion.  But  in  the  plasma  film,  where  the 
food-stuff  was  burned,  there  is  an  increase  of 
temperature.  This  heat  is  used  in  part  in  chem- 
ical work — in  the  building  up  of  new  living  mole- 
cules from  food  stuffs.  Here,  then,  is  a  great 
chemical  laboratory  in  the  protoplasm. 

"The  '-contractile  vesicles'  are  cavities  within 
the  endosarc,  of  which  ordinarily  only  one  is 
present  in  the  same  individual,  though  there  may 
be  two  or  more.  In  position,  the  contractile  vesi- 
cle, or  'pulsating  vacuole,'  as  it  is  often  called,  is 
usually  placed  toward  the  hinder  end  of  the  body, 
as  is  also  the  nucleus." 

Reproduction  takes  place  by  simple  division, 
each  amoeba,  as  it  reaches  maximum  size,  split- 
ting in  two,  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  See 
Cell,  and  Peotozoa. 

Alt'(EBE'AN  VESa'ES  (Gk.  a/iotPalot, 
amoibaios,  alternate).  A  species  of  pastoral 
poetry  in  which  two  persons  answer  each 
other  alternately,  as  in  some  of  the  Idyls  of 
Theocritus  and  the  Eclogues  of  Vergil. 

ATVrOIi,  ft-mOl'.  A  Persian  town,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Mazanderan,  situated  on  the  River 
Heraz,  a  short  distance  from  its  fall  into  the 
Caspian  Sea  (Map:  Persia,  D  3).  It  contains  a 
fine  bazaar  and  a  number  of  old  tombs,  including 
that  of  Mir  Bursuk,  who  died  in  Amol  in  1378, 
and  whose  memory  is  held  in  great  reverence  by 
the  natives.     Pop.,  about  10,000. 

AMOIiE,  &-md1&.  The  Mexican  name  for 
soapwort  (q.v.). 

AMCymtTM  (Lat.  Gk.  aiiuitav,  amdmon,  an 
Indian  spice-plant).  A  genus  of  Zingiberacese, 
to  which  belongs  the  plant  yielding  Cardamom 
(q.v.)  and  Grains  of  Paradise  (q.v.).  Fruits 
allied  to  Aroomum  are  described  as  Amomocar- 
pum,  from  Tertiary  rocks  of  Europe. 

AU'ON.  A  king  of  Judah,  from  about  639  to 
638  B.C.,  son  of  Manasseh.  After  a  short  reign  he 
fell  a  victim  to  a  court  intrigue.  His  death  was 
avenged,  and  his  son  Josiah  succeeded  him  on  the 
throne.    He  was  buried  in  the  garden  of  Uzzah. 

AMONTONS,  ft'mON'tON',  Guuxaume  (1663- 
1705).  A  French  physicist  and  inventor.  He 
devoted  himself  to  physical  research,  investigat- 
ing the  phenomena  of  friction  and  perfecting 
many  instruments  used  in  experimental  philoso- 
phy. With  the  aid  of  the  barometer  he  studied 
the  variations  of  atmospheric  pressure,  and  by 
the  use  of  a  thermometer  of  his  own  invention, 
discovered  independently,  though  simultaneously 
with  Halley,  that  the  boiling-point  of  water 
varies  with  the  external  pressure  of  the  at- 
mosphere, and  hence  with  the  elevation.  He 
also  invented  an  ingenious  method  of  telegraphic 
communication,  a  new  hygrometer,  etc.  He 
wrote:  Remargues  et  experiences  physiques  sur 
la  construction  d'uite  nouvelle  clepsydre,  sur  les 
baromitres,  les  thcrmomitres,  et  les  hygromi- 
ires  (1695),  besides  contributions  to  the  Mi- 
moires  of  the  Acadfiraie  des  Sciences. 

AM'OBET.  In  Fletcher's  Faithful  Shepherd- 
ess ( q.v. ) ,  a  shepherdess  betrothed  to  Perigot  at 
the  "Virtuous  Well,"  and,  after  many  troubles, 
patiently  borne,  united  to  him. 

AMOBET,  or  AK'OBET^A.  In  Spenser's 
Faerie  Queene,  the  twin  sister  of  Belph(Ebe(q.v.), 
brought  up  by  Venus  and  Psyche.  She  loves  Sir 
Scudamore,  but  is  imprisoned  by  the  enchanter 
Busirane;   in  the  end,  however,  she  is  happily 


married,  appearing  as  the  type  of  feminine  affec- 
tion. 

AKOBETTI,  ft'm6-r6t't«,  Carlo  (1741-1816). 
An  Italian  naturalist  and  author.  He  was  born 
near  Genoa,  and  died  at  Milan.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine,  professor 
of  law  at  the  University  of  Parma,  and  after- 
ward curator  of  the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan. 
He  is  remembered  chiefly  for  a  good  biography 
of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  (1784),  and  various  treat- 
ises on  natural  science,  including  a  study  of  the 
natural  history  and  geography  of  lakes  Como, 
Maggiore,  and  Lugano,  entitled  A  Journey  from 
Milan  to  the  Three  Lakes  (1794). 

AMOBQOS,  a-mOr''gds  (Gk.  'Aftopydc).  The 
most  easterly  island  of  the  Cyclades,  Greece, 
having  an  area  of  52  square  miles,  with  its 
greatest  length  from  northeast  to  southwest. 
The  island  is  crossed  by  a  mountain  range,  and 
yields  olive  oil,  wine,  fruit,  and  grain.  Its 
chief  town  is  Korax,  or  Chora,  on  the  eastern 
coast.  Aniorgos  was  famous  in  antiquity  for  the 
fine  quality  of  its  flax.  Population  in  1896,  3561. 
Consult:  H.  Hautteeoeur,  "L'lle  d'Amorgos,"  in 
Bulletin  de  la  8oci6t6  royale  beige  de  giographie. 
Volume  XXIII.  (Brussels,  1899) ;  J.  Delamarre, 
"Amorgos,"  in  La  Revue  de  Philologie,  Volume 
XXV.  (Paris,  1901). 

AM'OBITES.  The  name  of  a  people  of 
Canaan  (II.  Samuel  xxi  :  12;  Amos  ii  :  9,  10). 
The  name  is  known  outside  of  biblical  literature, 
occurring  on  both  the  Assyrian  and  Egyptian 
inscriptions.  The  Egyptian  documents  speak  of 
a  people  called  the  Amar.  In  the  Assyrian 
monuments  Nebuchadnezzar  I.  styles  himself 
the  conqueror  of  the  "land  of  Amurru,"  while 
even  earlier  we  know  of  Amurru  from  the  Tel-el- 
Amama  tablets.  The  name  was  applied  origin- 
ally to  the  highlands  in  the  northeast  and  gradu- 
ally spread  southward  (Genesis  xiv  :  7;  Deute- 
ronomy i  :  7-44)  and  westward,  where  it  met  the 
term  Canaan.  From  that  time  on  considerable 
confusion  took  place  in  the  use  of  the  name. 
Sometimes  the  terms  coalesce,  Amorite  being 
used  for  the  whole  of  Canaan  (II.  Samuel  xxi:  12 
Amos  ii:  9,  10);  again  some  tribes  are  called 
Amorites  in  one  place  and  another  name  in  an- 
other (.Joshua  X :  5 ;  Joshua  xv :  63) .  In  the  nar- 
rower- sense,  the  Amorites  lived  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Jordan,  and  at  the  time  of  the  inva- 
sion of  the  Jews  had  two  kingdoms,  under  Og  and 
Sishon,  respectively.  Tliis  land  the  Amorites 
had  held  against  the  Hittites  on  the  north  and 
the  Moabites  on  the  south.  In  two  battles  the 
Amorites  were  defeated  and  their  land  annexed  to 
the  territory  west  of  the  Jordan  (Deuteronomy 
xxxi  :  4).  Although  subdued,  they  were  far  from 
being  exterminated, or  else  the  injunction  against 
intermarriage  with  the  Amorites  would  have 
been  unnecessary.  And  the  injunction  further 
proves  their  final  history.  They  lived  as  tribu- 
taries among  the  conquering  nation,  as  in  the 
days  of  Solomon,  and  were  most  likely  ab- 
sorbed. 

The  meaning  of  the  name  has  been  given  in 
two  ways.  According  to  some  scholars  the  root 
idea  is  "high,"  "lofty,"  "mountaineers,"  as  op- 
posed to  the  Canaanites,  the  lowlanders;  while 
according  to  others  the  "high"  is  to  be  applied 
not  to  the  locality  but  to  the  size  of  the  men. 
Of  the  two,  the  first  is  preferable,  though  it 
should  be  added  that  there  are  strong  objections 
to  be  urged  against  the  explanation.    Consult 
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Sayce,   Races  of   the   Old   Testament    (London, 
1891). 

AHOBOSO,  H'md-rO'sd  (It  amorous).  In 
music,  affectionately,  tenderly. 

AH'OSOTTS  BIO'OT,  The.  A  play  by  Thom- 
as Shadwell,  presented  in  1690. 

AMOS'FHA.     See  Indioo. 

ATIOBY,  Blanche.  A  character  in  Thack- 
eray's Pendennis  (q.v.),  really  named  Betsy; 
an  insincere  and  selfish  girl,  whose  emotions  are 
all  shams. 

AHOBT,  HoBEBT  (1842—).  An  American 
physician.  He  was  born  in  Boston,  and  studied 
medicine  at  Harvard  and  later  in  Paris  and  in 
Dublin.  In  1869  he  was  made  lecturer  at  Har- 
vard College  on  the  physiological  action  of  drugs. 
He  was  also  for  some  time  professor  of  physi- 
ology at  the  Bowdoin  Medical  School.  Besides 
a  translation  from  the  German  of  Russ's  Lec- 
tures on  Physiology  (Boston,  1875),  Dr.  Amory 
published  a  number  of  interesting  papers  on 
the  physiological  action  of  various  chemical  sub- 
stances. He  also  wrote  a  volume  on  poisons, 
forming  part  of  Wharton  and  Still^'s  Medical 
Jurisprudence. 

AKOBY,  Thomas  (1691T-1788).  An  Irish 
author,  called  the  "English  Rabelais,"  and  sup- 
posed by  certain  authorities  to  have  been  slight- 
ly insane.  He  was  the  son  of  Counselor  Amory, 
who  was  appointed  by  William  III.  secretary 
for  the  foreign  estates  in  Ireland.  His  birth- 
place is  not  known,  but  in  1757  he  was  living 
m  seclusion  in  Westminster.  It  is  supposed 
that  he  sketched  portions  of  his  own  career  in 
his  Life  of  John  Buncle,  2  volumes  (1756-66). 
He  wrote  also  Memoirs  Containing  the  Lives  of 
Several  Ladies  of  (treat  Bntain  (1755).  He 
was  married  and  had  one  son.  Dr.  Robert  Amory. 
A  sketch  of  his  life  appeared  in  the  Saturday 
Review,  May  12,  1877. 

AUOBY,  Thomas  Coffin  (1812-89).  An 
American  lawyer  and  author.  He  was  born  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  and  after  graduating  at  Harvard 
(1830),  held  various  posts  in  connection  with 
the  municipal  government  of  Boston.  In  addi- 
tion to  official  reports  and  addresses,  his  publi- 
cations include  the  Life  of  James  Sullivan  (Bos- 
ton, 1859),  Military  Services  and  Public  Life  of 
Major-Oeneral  John  Sullivan  (Boston,  1868), 
pamphlets  on  subjects  connected  with  the  Revo- 
lutionary War,  among  which  was  a  Life  of  Sir 
Isaac  Coffin  (1886),  and  numerous  poems,  of 
which  the  best  known  is  William  Blaxton,  Sole 
Inhabitant  of  Boston. 

Alios.  A  Hebrew  prophet  of  the  eighth 
centujy  b.c.,  author  of  the  biblical  book  which 
bears  his  name.  He  was  a  herdsman  of  Tekoa, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Bethlehem  (Amos  i  :  1), 
and  also  a  tender  of  sycamore  trees  (Amos  vii: 
|4).  He  prophesied  during  the  reigns  of  Uzziah 
in  Judah  and  Jeroboam  II.  in  Israel  (about 
760  B.C. ) ,  He  foretells  the  doom,  first  of  several 
surrounding  nations,  then  of  Israel  itself,  on 
account  of  the  various  sins,  mainly  disloyalty  to 
Yahweh,  which  had  brought  the  anger  of  Yah- 
weh  upon  the  kingdom.  He  closes  with  a  pro- 
mise of  restoration  for  Israel.  The  style  of 
Amos  is  remarkable  for  its  clearness  and  pictur- 
esque vigor,  and  abounds  with  images  taken 
from  rural  and  pastoral  life.  While  Amos  is 
the  first  of  the  prophets  who  wrote  as  well  as 
spoke,  the  editing  of  his  prophecies  belonfp?  to 


a  period  long  subsequent  to  the  prophet's  death. 
Hence,  modem  critics  have  detected  in  the 
pr<^hecies  numerous  additions,  insertions,  and 
changes,  made  b^  the  various  hands  concerned 
in  giving  the  series  of  chapters  its  present  form. 
For  recent  discussions  of  the  problems  involved, 
consult:  G.  A.  Smith,  "The  Twelve  Prophets,"  in 
The  Expositor's  Bible,  Volume  I.  (New  York, 
1896-97);  and  H.  O.  Mitchell,  Amos  (Boston, 
1899). 

AHOSKEAO,  &m'6e-keg'.  See  Manchesteb, 
New  HAitPSBiRE. 

AMOT,  &-moi'  (the  local  pronunciation  of 
Hai-mun,  or  Gallery  Gate).  A  Chinese  city  on 
an  island  of  the  same  name,  in  N.  lat.  24  o  28',  E. 
long.  118°  4',  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pei-chi  or 
Dragon  River,  in  the  province  of  Fukien  (>Iap: 
China,  E  5).  Ttie  island  of  Haimun  is  40  miles 
in  circumference.  Amoy  is  the  ancient  centre  of 
the  tea  trade.  The  Portuguese  came  here  in  1644, 
but  were  expelled  for  their  cruelty.  The  English 
traded  here  until  1730,  when  they,  were  ordered 
to  remove  to  Canton.  Nearly  all  the  tea  brought 
to  Boston  Harbor  by  the  British  ships  in  1773 
was  from  Amoy,  in  the  neighborhood  of  which  it 
was  grown,  and  where  the  pronunciation  of  cha 
is  't«a.'  AH  the  tea  now  exported  to  the  United 
States  from  Amoy  is  grown  in  Formosa  and  sent 
here  for  reshipment.  Even  this  trade  is  being 
gradually  lost  since  the  harbor  at  Kelung,  For- 
mosa, has  been  deepened,  and  it  is.expected  that 
it  will  be  entirely  ruined  when  the  harbor  im- 
provements at  Kelung  and  Tamsui  shall  have  been 
completed.  The  British  treaty  of  1842  made  Amoy 
one  of  the  five  ports  opened  to  foreign  commerce, 
and  the  treaty  of  Tien-tsin  in  1858  confirmed  and 
extended  the  privilege.  Amoy  has  long  been  the 
centre  of  flourishing  Christian  missions  in  Fu- 
kien. In  1882  a  British  engineer  discovered  coal 
and  iron  within  40  miles  of  Amoy,  in  an  area  of 
50  square  miles,  and  within  20  miles  of  water 
traffic.  The  harbor  is  large,  safe,  and  pictur- 
esque. There  are  three  granite  docks  built  by 
foreigners,  an  English  church  and  club,  and  a 
daily  newspaper.  One  hundred  thousand  emi- 
grants pass  through  Amoy  every  year  to  Singa- 
pore, and  about  25  per  cent,  of  those  who  leave 
the  port  do  not  return.  It  is  estimated  that  over 
2,500,000  of  Amoy  people  were  abroad  in  1905. 
Four-fifths  of  the  families  have  some  members 
abroad,  but  for  whose  remittances  the  distress 
would  be  terrible.    Pop.,  1904,  114,000. 

AUTEIilBA'CEA.     See  Vitace^. 

AUPEIiItrS,  Lucius.  A  Roman  writer, 
who  lived  between  the  second  and  fourth  centu- 
ries A.D.  He  was  the  author  of  a  note-book. 
Liber  Memorialis,  which  contained  a  condensed 
and  meagre  summary  of  various  astronomical, 
geographical,  and  historical  writings.  The 
Liber  is  too  inaccurate  for  use  as  a  work  of  ref- 
erence, "but  it  is  valuable  as  the  only  ancient 
work  which  mentions  the  celebrated  sculptures 
of  Pergamus,  discovered  in  1878,  and  now  at 
Berlin.  It  is  usually  appended  to  editions  of 
Florus,  and  has  been  edited  with  nates  by  Beck 
(Leipii^,  1826).  The  best  text  is  that  of  Wolf- 
ilin  (Leipzig,  1854). 

AK'PEI.OP'SIS  (6k.  S/tnchx,  ampelos, 
vine,  -f-  &fi(,  opsis,  appearance) .  A  genus  of 
vine-like,  woody  plants,  including  Virginia 
creeper,  or  American  woodbine,  much  used  for 
ornamental  decoration  of  buildings.     In  autumn 
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the  dying  leaves  of  aaopelopsis  turn  a  most  bril- 
liant red  and  yellow.  The  vine  called  Japanese 
ivy  or  Boston  ivy  belongs  to  this  same  genus  of 
plants,  and  is  probably  the  favorite  of  all  tbe 
hardy  vines  grown  in  cities  in  the  eastern 
United  States.  It  is  especially  effective  for  a 
considerable  area  from  Miassachusetts  to  Florida 
and  on  the  Pacific  coast,  but  north  of  the  Ohio 
and  west  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver  it  is  tender. 
Fotail  forms. — A  single  fossil  species  of  this 
genus,  Ampelopsis  tertiaria,  has  been  recognized 
in  the  White  Biver  beds  of  the  Tertiary  in 
Wyoming. 

AKFERS,  im-ptr'  (Derived  from  the  nane 
of  Amp6re).  The  practical  unit  employed  ia 
measuring  the  intensity  of  an  electric  current, 
and  techairally  defined  as  one-tenth  of  the  C.O.S. 
electro-magnetic  unit  (see  Elbctkical  Units) 
of  current.  By  intensity  of  current  is  meant 
the  quantity  of  electricity  which  passes  any 
cross  section  of  the  wire  or  conductor  in  the 
course  of  one  second  of  time.  The  current  de- 
pends upon  the  resistance  of,  and  the  difference 
of  potential  at  the  ends  of,  the  conductor,  vary- 
ing inversely  as  the  former  and  directly  as  the 

latter.  From  Ohm's  law  that  C=_-,  when  C  it 
the  cnrrent,  E  the  difference  of  potential,  and  R 
the  resistance,  we  have  amperes=-:- — .  A  cur- 
rent of  electricity  can  do  work  in  decomposing 
certain  chemical  substances  into  their  respective 
elements,  consequently  by  measuring  the  amount 
of  a  substance  so  decomposed  in  unit  time  we 
can  ascertain  the  strength  of  the  current.  The 
ampere,  accordingly,  has  been  legally  defined  as 
the  amount  of  a  constant  current  which,  when 
passed  through  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
in  accordance  with  standard  specifications,  de- 
posits silver  at  the  rate  of  0.001118  of  a  gram 
per  second.  The  detailed  specifications  prepared 
by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  oi  the 
United  States  provide  that  in  measuring  currents 
of  about  one  ampere  in  strength  the  silver  vol- 
tameter (q.v.)  employed  should  consist  of  a  pla- 
tinum bowl  as  the  cathode,  containing  a  neutral 
solution  of  pure  sil\-er  nitrate  in  the  proportion 
of  15  parts  by  weight  of  the  nitrate  to  85  parts 
of  water,  and  an  anode  consisting  of  a  disk  or 
plate  of  pure  silver  wrapped  with  pure  filter 
paper.  Precautions  are  to  be  observed  to  insure 
cleanliness  and  accuracy  of  measurement  before, 
during,  and  after  the  experiment.  The  silver 
deposited  in  the  platinum  bowl  is  then  washed 
and  weighed,  and  the  gain  in  weight  expressed 
in  grams  is  divided  by  the  number  of  seconds 
during  which  the  current  passed  and  by  0.001118. 
Within  the  past  few  years  it  has  been  proved 
that  the  quantity  of  silver  deposited  in  a  vol- 
tameter depends  upon  many  conditions  previous- 
ly unsuspected,  such  as  the  age  of  the  solution, 
the  construction  of  the  voltameter,  etc.  For 
full  details  as  to  our  present  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  the  reader  should  consult  a  paper  by 
A.  Leduc  on  the  electro-chemical  equivalent  of 
silver,  copper,  and  water,  in  the  Reports  of  the 
International  Congress  of  Physics  at  Paris,  Vol- 
ume II.  (1900),  and  the  original  report  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  on  Standards  for 
Electrical  Measure. 

AMPilBE'  ax'pftr',  XsDRt  Marii  (1775- 
1836).  A  distinguished  French  physicist,  math- 
ematician, and  naturalist,  born  at  Lyons.     Tike 


death  of  his  father  under  the  guillotine  in  1793 
made  a  deep  and  melancholy  impression  on  the 
mind  of  the  young  man,  and  he  sought  solace  in 
the  study  of  nature  and  the  Latin  poets.  In 
1801,  after  he  had  been  engaged  for  some  time 
as  private  mathematical  tutor  at  Lyons,  he  be- 
came professor  of  physics  in  the  Central  School 
of  the  department  of  Ain  at  Bourg.  He  was 
after»-ards  professor  of  mathematics  at  Lyons. 
He  was  called  to  Paris,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  as  an  able  teacher  in  the  Polytechnic 
School.  He  began  his  career  as  an  author  by  the 
essay  on  the  mathematical  theory  of  chances, 
Sur  la  thiorie  mathimatique  du  jeu  (Lyons, 
1802).  In  1814  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  in  1824  was  appointed 
professor  of  experimental  physics  in  the  College 
de  France.  Science  is  largely  indebted  to  Am- 
p6re,  especially  for  his  electro-dynamic  theoiy 
and  his  original  views  of  the  identity  of  electri- 
city and  magnetism,  as  given  in  his  Recueil  d'ob- 
servations  ilectro-dynamigues  (Paris,  1822), 
and  his  Thiorie  dea  phenomines  ilectro-dyna- 
miques  (Paris,  1826).  Ampere  was  the  inventor 
of  the  astatic  needle  (q.v.),  which  made  possible 
the  modem  astatic  galvanometer  ( q.v. ) .  He 
was  the  first  to  show  that  two  parallel  conductors 
carrying  currents  traveling  in  the  same  direction 
attract  each  other,  while  if  traveling  in  opposite 
directions  they  repel  each  other.  Amptee  also 
formulated  the  theory  that  there  were  currents 
of  electricity  circulating  in  the  earth  in  the  direc- 
tion of  its  diurnal  revolution  whic^  attracted 
the  magnetic  needle.  The  ampere  (q.v.),  or  unit 
of  the  strength  of  an  electrical  current,  is  named 
after  him.  Ampere's  scientific  papers  are  largely 
oontsuned  in  the  Annates  de  Physique  et  de 
Chimie.  A  eulogy  by  Arago,  delivered  shortly 
after  his  death,  which  contains  an  account  of 
his  life,  will  be  found  translated  into  English  in 
the  annual  report  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion for  1872  (Washington,  1872). 

A3CPiaiB,  Sx'f&T',  Jean  Jacques  Antoine 
(1800-1864).  A  French  academician,  essayist, 
literary  historian  and  professor  in  the  College 
de  France.  He  was  born  at  Lyons,  the  son  of 
Andr6  Marie  Amp^e.  His  essays,  collected  as 
Littfrature  et  voyages  (2  volumes,  1834),  attest 
his  knowledge  of  foreign  countries  and  their  lit- 
eratures. Better  known  are  the  essays  on  the 
formation  of  the  French  language,  Bistoire  de  la 
formation  de  la  langtte  frangaise  ( 1841 ) ,  and  La 
(}r<W.  Rome  et  Dante  (1850).  Ampftre  was  a 
judicious  critic,  a  profound  scholar,  and  master 
of  a  precise  style.  C!onsult  Potton,  Etudes  sur 
la  vie  et  les  travaux  de  Jean  Jacques  Ampire 
(Paris,  1867). 

AHPESS  TUBKS.  In  problems  involving 
the  magnetic  field  produced  by  a  current  flo%ving 
in  a  coil  of  wire,  two  of  the  factors  necessary  are 
the  strength  of  current  in  amperes,  and  the  num- 
ber of  turns  or  revolutions  that  the  conductor 
through  which  the  current  passes  makes  in 
forming  the  coil  or  solenoid.  Their  product  is 
known  as  the  ampere  turns. 

AMTHIAKA'tJS  (Gk.  'AfK^dpaoi,  Ampfcio- 
raos).  A  Greek  chthonic  divinity.  At  Oropus 
he  had  a  celebrated  oracle,  healed  the  sick, 
was  honored  with  games,  and  was  worshiped 
elsewhere  as  a  hero  and  prophet.  In  legend  Am- 
phiarafis  is  prominent  in  the  war  of  the  Seven 
against  Thebes,  into  which  he  was  forced  by  the 
treachery  of  his  wife,  who  was  bribed  by  Poly- 
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nice8.  As  he  fled  from  the  victorious  Thebans, 
Zeus  caused  the  earth  to  open  and  engulf  Am- 
phiaraQs  with  his  horses  and  chariot.  He  was 
a  descendant  of  the  seer  Melampus,  and  son  of 
Otcles  and  Hypermnestra.  According  to  later 
writers,  he  took  part  in  the  Calydonian  hunt  and 
the  Argonautic  expedition. 

AMPHIBIA  (Gk.  a/i^i,  amphi,  on  both 
sides -)- /3iof,  bios,  life).  A  class  of  vertebrates 
intermediate  between  fishes  and  reptiles.  It  was 
made  by  Linnseus  to  comprise  reptiles,  amphibia, 
and  cartilaginous  fishes,  but  has  been  restricted, 
until  now  it  is  equivalent  to  Batrachia,  and  in- 
cludes frogs,  toads,  newts,  salamanders,  the 
snake-like  Gymnophiona  and  eigantic  extinct 
forms,  the  Stegoccphali.  As  adults,  many,  but 
not  all  of  them,  are  able,  either  by  the  possession 
of  lungs  or  by  means  of  skin  respiration,  to  come 
from  water  to  land;  hence  their  name. 

DiSTlNCTfVE  Chabactebistics.  All  the  free- 
developing  amphibia  possess  gills  in  the  larval 
stage  that,  in  some  forms,  persist  throughout  life. 
The  skin  is  soft  and  glandular,  and  serves  in  part 
or  wholly  to  agrate  the  blood.  The  outer  layers 
of  the  skin  become  cornifled  and  are  periodically 
shed,  and  in  a  few  cases  there  is  a  bony  dermal 
skeleton.  The  paired  fins  of  fishes  are  replaced 
by  pentadactyl  legs.  In  some  forms,  as  in  sirens, 
one  pair  of  limbs  may  be  wanting,  and  in  such 
forms  as  Gymnophiona  both  pairs  may  be  lacking. 
The  mouth  is  terminal  and  the  teeth  are  firmly 
ankylosed  to  the  supporting  bones.  The  tongue, 
when  present,  is  bifid,  and  is  so  fixed  at  the  front 
of  the  mouth  that  the  free  end  turns  backward. 
The  mouth  and  pharynx  are  ciliated  and  into 
them  open  the  internal  nares.  The  alimentary 
tract  is  nearly  straight  in  the  elongated  forms, 
or  it  may  be  much  convoluted,  as  in  the  case  of 
vegetable  feeding  tadpoles.  There  is  a  two-lobed 
liver  and  a  pancreas.  The  lungs  are  thin-walled 
sacks  that  may  have  internal  folds,  but  some 
salamanders  are  lungless.  The  heart  is  usually 
composed  of  two  distinct  auricles,  one  ventricle, 
and  a  conus  arteriosus.  The  red  blood-corpuscles 
are  oval,  nucleated,  and  large  in  comparison  with 
those  of  warm-blooded  vertebrates. 

Breeding  Habits.  The  eggs  may  be  fertilized 
internallv  or  externally,  just  as  they  are  being 
deposited  in  the  water.  In  most  cases  they  are 
left  to  chance,  but  in  some  species  are  carried  in 
strands,  or  otherwise  cared  for  by  the  male  or 
female.  A  few  have  brood-pouches,  and  one  toad 
rears  its  young  in  pits  in  the  skin  of  the  back. 
A  few  forms  bring  forth  their  young  in  an  active 
condition.  The  gill-bearing  or  larval  stage 
(axolotl)  of  Amblystoma  tigrinum  is  capable  of 
breeding,  and  under  certain  conditions  may  un- 
dergo its  metamorphoses.  (See  Axolotl.)  The 
eggs  are  pigmented  and  usually  undergo  total 
and  unequal  segmentation.  They  possess  a 
large  amount  of  yolk,  so  much  in  a  few  cases, 
such  as  pipa,  that  the  embryo  lies  coiled  over 
the  egg  as  though  it  were  a  fish.  The  blastula 
and  gastrula  stages  are  present,  but  are  modified 
in  form  and  manner  of  development  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  yolk;  the  medullary  groove  develops 
by  a  pair  of  upfoldings  along  the  middle  of  the 
back,  and  by  fusion  of  head  and  body,  the  tail 
becomes  marked  oflf;  on  the  neck  are  two  or  three 
pairs  of  external  gills.  At  about  this  time  the 
tadpoles  hatch,  and  begin  to  swim  about  or 
adhere  to  weeds  by  means  of  the  sucker  on  the 
ventral  surface  of  the  head.  At  first  the  tadpole 
has  no  mouth,  but  soon  one  develops,  the  external 


gills  dwindle  and  are  replaced  by  the  internal, 
which  are  covered  by  a  fold  of  skin.  The  hind 
limbs  are  the  first  to  appear  externally,  lungs 
develop,  and  the  larva  can  breathe  both  on  land 
and  in  water.  The  ^lls  of  the  Anura  continue 
to  dwindle  and  likewise  the  tail  is  gradually  and 
completely  absorbed.  Tadpoles  as  well  as  some 
adult  amphibia  have  the  power  of  reproducing 
lost  parts.    See  Toad. 

The  early  stages  of  amphibians  are  not  al- 
ways passed  in  water.  Some  of  the  European 
salamanders  are  viviparous,  the  young  being 
born  all  developed,  but  still  re<}uiring  water.  The 
young  of  the  viviparous  Cseciliidte,  however,  take 
to  a  terrestrial  life  as  soon  as  they  are  bom.  So, 
too,  certain  frogs  (e.g.  Rana  opisthodon,  of  the 
Solomon  Islands)  hatch  from  eggs  laid  out  of 
the  water  as  perfect,  air-breathing  frogs.  In 
many  species,  as  in  the  persistent  gilled  Urodela, 
the  adult  lives  chiefly  in  the  water;  in  other 
cases,  as  in  the  other  Urodela,  the  Ceciliidte, 
and  the  Anura,  the  adult  lives  on  land. 

Habits.  The  adult  Amphibia  feed  on  worms, 
slugs,  and  insects.  Hence  they  are  all  useful  to 
agriculture.  None  has  a  poisonous  bite,  but  all 
trust  largely  for  safety  to  acrid  or  poisonous 
secretions  from  the  skin-glands.  The  tadpoles 
subsist  almost  entirely  on  water  vegetation,  such 
as  algte.  In  cold  or  dry  seasons  Amphibia  pre- 
serve themselves  by  burrowing  down  into  mud 
and  earth,  and  there  fall  into  a  lethargic  sleep. 
Most  Amphibia  keep  near  water,  and  their  young 
develop  in  it.  A  few  forms  that  live  in  moun- 
tains, in  trees,  or  on  dry,  porous  volcanic  islands, 
bring  forth  their  young  well  enough  developed 
to  breathe  air,  thus  approaching  a  reptilian  con- 
dition of  development.  Many,  but  not  all,  am- 
phibians are  nocturnal,being  most  active  in  their 
search  for  food  or  mates  in  the  early  morning 
or  evening  hours. 

Geooraphicai.  Dirtbibution.  The  amphibia 
thrive  best  in  warm  and  moist  countries.  A  few 
live  in  the  temperate  zone,  some  frogs  penetrat- 
ing far  north,  but  not  so  far  as  the  polar  regions. 
The  order  of  relative  abundance  of  amphibia  in 
the  different  countries  is  as  follows:  Tropical 
America,  India,  Africa,  Australia,  North  Amer- 
ica, Europe.  Many  families  and  genera  have  a 
very  limited  range,  since,  although  fresh  water 
is  a  necessity  to  them,  the  sea  is  a  complete 
barrier  to  their  spread.  Salamanders  are  con- 
fined mainly  to  Europe  and  North  America,  and 
only  toads  and  frogs  are  of  world-wide  distri- 
bution. 

Classification.  There  are  four  orders  of 
Amphibia:  the  Urodela  (q.v.),  possessing  a  tail 
throughout  life  (newts  and  salamanders)  ;  the 
Anura  (q.v.),  without  tail  in  the  adult  stage 
(frogs  and  toads);  the  Gymnophiona  (q.v.), 
snake-like,  without  limbs,  and  blind,  and  the 
Stegocephalia  (q.v.),  and  other  extinct  often 
gigantic  tailed  forms  fossil  in  the  Carboniferous, 
Permian  and  Trias  rocks.  The  existing  species 
number  about  1000. 

Ancestry.  The  Amphibia  have  doubtless 
sprung  from  fish-like  ancestors,  and  the  link 
with  that  ancestry  is  found  in  the  fossil  group 
of  Stegocephalia,  whose  head  carries  great  plates. 
The  piscine  group  from  which  the  Amphibia 
arose  must  have  been  either  the  Dipnoi,  which 
are  to-day  largely  air  breathers,  or  the  Croe- 
sopterygii.  Gadow,  in  1901,  gave  the  following 
features  of  Amphi,bia  as  those  that  proclaim 
their  piscine  descent:    (1)    The  possession  by 
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tite  heart  of  a  long  conus  arteriosus  (anterior 
to  the  ventricle)  provided  with,  in  many  cases, 
numerous  valves,  on  at  least  (in  Aaura)  one 
series  at  the  base,  another  at  the  beginning  of 
the  truncus  where  the  arches  branch  off;  (2) 
the  strictly  symmetrical  arrangement  of  these 
arches;  (3)  the  three-chambered  heart  is  still 
like  that  of  Dipnoi;  (4)  the  occurrence  of  as 
many  as  four  or  even  five  branchial  skeletal 
arches  in  the  larval  stage;  (6)  the  glottis  (or 
entrance  to  windpipe)  is  supported  by  carti- 
lages which  themselves  are  derivatives  of  pos- 
terior visceral  arches;  (6)  the  development  (in 
Urodela  as  in  Stegocephalia)  of  the  vertebrte  from 
four  pairs  of  elements  called  arcualia,  and  the 
formation  of  the  intervertebral  joints  by  a  split 
across  the  intervertebral  ring  of  cartilage;  (7) 
the  hypoglossal  nerve  still  lies  outside  and  be- 
hind the  skull  as  a  cranial  nerve;  (8)  the  pres- 
ence of  lateral  sense  organs;  (9)  the  possession 
of  external  gills  as  in  Dipnoi  and  Crossopterygii. 
It  is  frequently  assumed  that  the  first  Urodela 
were  aquatic  creatures,  provided  with  a  finned 
tail  and  small  lungs.  Gadow  believes  these  to 
be  larval  acquisitions,  not  ancestral  reminis- 
cences. The  fact  that  the  ancestors  of  Amphibia 
evolved  the  pentadactyl  condition  proves  that 
they  were  land  animals.  The  evolutionary 
change  through  which  the  early  Amphibia  passes 
are  thus  enumerated  by  Gadow. 

(1)  "Terrestrial,  with  two  pairs  of  pentadac- 
tyloid  limbs;  breathing  by  lungs  only;  with  a 
fully  developed  apparatus  of  five  pairs  of  gill- 
arches,  which  during  the  embryonic  life  perhaps 
still  carried  internal  gills,  with  or  without  sev- 
eral pairs  of  gill  clefts.  Reduction  of  the 
dermal  armor  and  of  the  cutaneous  scutes  had 
taken  place. 

(2)  "Additional  respiratory  organs  were  de- 
velopied  by  the  embryo,  in  the  shape  of  external 
gills;  these  were  at  first  restricted  to  embryonic 
life  (as  in  the  existing  Apoda),  but  were  grad- 
ually used  also  during  the  aquatic  life  of  the 
larva.  These  external  gills,  together  with  the 
lungs,  have  superseded  the  internal  gills,  of 
which  there  are  now  no  traces  either  in  Urodela 
or  in  Anura. 

(3)  "Some  Urodela,  retaking  to  aquatic  life, 
retained  and  further  enlarged  the  external  gills 
into  more  or  less  permanent  organs.  The 
majority  of  Urodela  hurry  through  the  larval, 
aquatic  stage,  and  some — e.g.,  Salamandra  atra 
— became  absolutely  terrestrial.  The  possession 
of  unusually  long  external  gills  by  this  species 
and  by  the  Apoda  indicates  that  these  organs 
are  essentially  embryonic,  not  larval,  features." 

BiBLlGORAPHT :  The  foremost  systematic 
writers  upon  this  group  are  G.  A.  Boulenger,  of 
the  British  Museum,  and  E.  D.  Cope.  The  latter 
has  completely  monographed  North  American 
forms  in  "Batrachia  of  North  America,"  Bulletin 
S4,  nnited  States  National  Museum  (Washing- 
ton, 1880).  This  discusses  the  larger  relations 
of  the  group,  and  gives  an  extensive  bibliography. 
For  a  still  more  recent  general  treatise,  consult 
H.  Qadow,  "Amphibia,"  Cambridge  Natural  His- 
tory, Volume  VIII.  (Cambridge,  1901).  See 
Alihentart  Ststeu  (Evolution  of)  and  simi- 
lar articles  relating  to  comparative  anatomy. 

AKFHIBIA,  Fossil..    See  Stegocephalia. 

AHPHIBIOTTS  PIiANTS.  A  remarkably 
plastic  group,  generally  classed  among  water 
plants  (Hydrophytes,  q.v.).    Not  only  are  these 


plants  able  to  endure  life  in  wet  or  dry  habitats, 
but  their  leaves  often  show  remarkable  varia- 
tions. (See  Leaf.)  Shallow  ditches  common- 
ly furnish  good  illustrations  of  amphibious 
plants. 

AMTHIBOIiE  (Gk.  a/t^l3oio{,  amphibolos, 
doubtful,  ambiguous;  alluding  to  its  being  easily 
confounded  with  augite) .  An  important  group 
of  rock-making  minerals  closely  allied  to  the 
Pyroxene  (q.v.)  group.  The  amphiboles  are 
metasilicates,  principally  of  calcium,  magnesium, 
or  iron,  and  sometimes  also  of  manganese,  so- 
dium, and  potassium.  The  group  is  subdivided 
according  to  the  forms  of  crystallization.  Those 
that  crystallize  in  the  orthorhombic  system  in- 
clude Ajithophyllite  and  its  variety  Gedrite;  the 
raonoclinic  section  includes  the  typical  mineral 
Amphibole  with  its  varieties,  as  well  as  Glauco- 
phane,  Crocidolite,  and  certain  other  minerals; 
while  the  triclinic  section  includes  y&nigmatite. 
All  of  the.se  minerals  have  a  common  prismatic 
cleavage  of  from  54°  to  56°,  and  also  agree  in 
their  optical  characters  and  chemical  composi- 
tion. 

The  most  important  member  of  the  group  is 
the  mineral  Amphibole,  which  gives  its  name  to 
the  series.  The  several  varieties  of  amphibole 
are  divided  into  two  groups,  according  as  they  do 
or  do  not  contain  aluminum.  The  non-aluminous 
varieties  include  Tremolite,  a  calcium  magnesium 
silicate  that  is  usually  white  to  dark  gray  in 
color,  and  is  found  both  in  crystals  and  massive ; 
Actinolite,  a  calcium  magnesium  and  iron  sili- 
cate of  varying  shades  of  green;  GrUnerite,  an 
iron  silicate  which  is  of  a  brown  color  that  oc- 
curs in  fibrous  masses.  The  aluminous  varieties 
include  the  several  varieties  of  Hornblende, 
which  comprises  the  dark  green  and  black  va- 
rieties, known  as  common  Hornblende  (black), 
Pargasite  (green  and  blue),  and  Edenite  (white, 
gray,  and  pale  green).  These  minerals  are  found 
in  crystalline  metaraorphic  limestones,  granitic, 
and  schistose  rocks,  and  in  volcanic  or  igneous 
rocks.  Nearly  every  member  of  the  group  has 
several  varieties,  each  of  which,  besides  having 
a  separate  name,  differs  from  the  type  by  some 
slight  variation  in  color,  optical  properties,  or 
chemical  composition.  Many  varieties  of  amphi- 
bole hnvp  hpoti  piit  as  gem-stones. 

AMPHIBOIilTE.  A  metamorphic  rock  com- 
posed largely  of  an  amphibole  mineral,  usually 
hornblende. 

AMPHIOTTONIO  COTTN'CII,  (from  Am- 
phictyon;  see  below).  A  celebrated  religious 
congress  of  the  confederated  tribes  of  ancient 
Greece,  which  met  twice  every  year  at  Delphi  and 
Thermopylse.  The  meetings  at  Delphi  took  place 
in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  those  at  Thermopyl* 
in  the  temple  of  Demeter,  which  was  in  the  village 
of  Anthela.  The  congress  was  composed  of  the 
deputies  of  twelve  tribes,  the  list  of  which  is 
given  differently  in  different  authors.  The  list 
of  ^schines  (containing  but  eleven  names)  is 
as  follows:  Thessalians,  Bceotians,  Dorians, 
lonians,  Perrhtebians,  Magnetes,  Locrians,  (Ette- 
ans,  Phthiots,  Malians,  and  Phocians.  The  twelfth 
tribe  was  probably  either  the  Dolopians  or  the 
.lEnianians.  (See  Pausanias,  ix.  S.  and  Herodo- 
tus, vii.  :  132;  also  Cauer  in  Pauly-Wissow's 
RealencyclopSdie) .  Each  tribe  sent  two  mem- 
bers who  possessed  equal  authority.  Tradition 
connects  the  origin  of  the  Amphictyonic  Council 
with  Amphictyon,  son  of  Deucalion,  or  with  that  of 
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Androtion.  We  may  at  least  be  sure  that  the  in- 
stitution was  one  of  great  antiquity.  Its  impor- 
tance declined  in  the  course  of  time,  and  by  the 
third  eentury  B.C.  it  iiad  lost  much  of  its  old 
authority.  The  duties  of  the  Council  were  pri- 
marily religious,  and  were  connected  with  the 
care  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  and  the 
protection  of  the  holy  lands,  treasures,  and  other 
perquisites  of  the  god.  It  was  also  intrusted 
with  the  preparation  and  direction  of  the 
Pythian  Games.  The  duty  of  protecting  the 
property  of  Apollo  carried  with  it  the  power  to 
prosecute  and  punish  all  who  in  any  way  injured 
the  majesty  of  the  god.  Thus  the  Council  pos- 
sessed important  judicial  rights,  and,  as  it  also 
had  power  to  regulate  matters  relating  to  peace 
and  war  among  the  different  members  of  the  fed- 
eration, it  in  time  acquired  political  importance 
also.  The  members  bound  themselves  by  an  oath, 
not  to  destroy  any  city  of  the  Amphictyons  or 
cut  off  their  streams  in  war  or  peace;  also,  if 
any  State  should  break  this  oath,  to  unite  in 
proceeding  against  and  destroying  such  a  State. 
There  were  in  early  times  various  other  am- 
phictyonies,  or  associations  of  tribes,  among  the 
Greeks,  as  at  Argos,  Delos,  and  elsewhere,  but 
little  is  known  of  these.  Consult:  Tittmann, 
Veher  den  Bund  der  Amphiotyonen  (Leipzig, 
1880)  ;  and  Freeman,  Bistory  of  Federal  Oov- 
emment  (2d  ed.  London,  1893). 

AJCPHH/OCHUS  (Gk.  'A/titiioxiK,  Amphil- 
ochos).  In  legend,  a  son  of  AmphiaraQs,  and, 
like  him,  worshiped  as  a  prophet  at  Oropus  and 
elsewhere;  one  of  the  Epigoni  (q.v.),  and  founder 
of  Amphilochian  Argos  in  Ambracia.  Another 
group  of  legends  connected  Amphilochus  with 
Cilicia  and  Pamphylia,  where  he  was  said  to 
have  gone  after  the  Trojan  War,  in  which  he 
took  part  as  a  suitor  of  Helen.  With  Mopsus, 
he  founded  Mallus,  but  later  they  quarreled  and 
killed  each  other.  Their  graves  were  shown 
at  J^Iallus,  where  was  also  an  oracle  of  Amphil- 
ochus. 

AM'FHZNXTJ'BiA  (6k.  aui^i,  amphi,  around 
-\- vevpov,  neuron,  sinew,  nerve).  A  class  of 
molluska,  characterised  by  the  peculiar  arrange- 
ment of  the  nervous  system.  There  are  two 
lateral  and  two  ventral  nerve  trunks  bound  to- 
gether by  numerous  commissures  and  provided 
with  ganglion  cells  throughout  their  whole 
length.  Anteriorly  these  cords  pass  into  the 
cerebral  ganglion,  which,  however,  is  often  hardly 
more  than  the  upper  half  of  a  ring  which  encir- 
cles the  oesophagus.  The  amphineura  are  bi- 
laterally symmetrical  and  have  the  foot  some- 
what like  that  of  the  gastropods.  They  either 
have  a  shell  of  eight  pieces  or  there  is  no  shell 
at  alL  They  are  all  marine  forms,  chiefly  of  the 
wanner  seas,  and  rarely  reach  a  large  size.  There 
are  two  distinct  orders,  the  Polyplacophora,  or 
Chitons  (q.v.),  and  the  Aplacophora,  or  Solcno- 
gastres.  Tlie  latter  are  degenerate,  worm-like 
animals  of  small  size,  without  a  shell,  the  foot, 
mantle,  and  mantle-cavity  greatly  reduced,  and 
in  some  forms  almost  wanting.  Only  a  few  re- 
cent species  are  known. 

AUFHI'OK'  (Gk.  'hpu^iuv).  In  mythology, 
son  of  Zeus  and  Antiope,  twin  brother  of 
Zethxta.  The  story  of  Antiope  and  her  sons  ex- 
isted in  many  local  forms,  but  the  accepted  ver- 
sion of  later  times  was  found  in  the  Antiope  of 
Euripides,  of  which  only  fragments  have  been  pre- 
served. Antiope,  dragged  from  her  refuge  atSicyon 


by  her  uncle,  Lycus  of  Thebes,  bore  the  twins 
on  Mount  Cithseron,  where  they  were  exposed, 
but  found,  and  reared  by  a  shepherd.  Antiope, 
cruelly  mistreated  by  Lycus  and  his  wife  Diroe, 
fled  to  the  mountain,  where  she  found  her  sons. 
To  avenge  her  wrongs,  the  twins  tied  Dirce  to 
the  horns  of  a  wild  bull,  and  captured  Lycus, 
who  surrendered  Thebes,  which  they  fortified. 
Amphion  charmed  the  stones  into  place  by  hia 
lyre.  The  characters  of  the  brothers  are  sharply 
contrasted:  Zethus,  the  rough  huntsman,  and 
Amphion,  the  gentle  musician.  Amphion  and  Ze- 
thus were  honored  at  Thebes  as  Dioscuri,  as  Cas- 
tor and  Pollux  at  Sparta.  Amphion  married 
Niobe  (q.v.),  and  was  killed  by  Apollo,  or  com- 
mitted snicidewhen  his  children  were  killed.  Hie 
punishment  of  Dirce  is  the  subject  of  a  celebrated 
group  of  statuary — "The  Farnese  Bull" — by 
Apollonius  and  Tauriscus  of  Tralles,  found  in 
the  Baths  of  Caracalla  in  Rome  in  1546,  and 
now  in  the  Naples  Museum.  It  is  a  work  of  the 
early  part  of  the  first  century  B.C.,  but  has  been 
much  restored. 

AK'FHIOXTTS  (Gk.  iiutA,  amphi,  at  both 
ends  +  i^if,  oxua,  sharp).  A  small,  bilateral, 
translucent,  marine  animal,  about  two  or  three 
inches  long,  thought  by  some  to  be  an  offshoot 
of  the  primitive  vertebrate  stock,  and  by  others 
to  be  a  degenerate,  primitive  vertebrate.  The 
amphioxus  or  'lancelet'  has  no  well-defined 
brain,  but  a  persistent  and  uns^mented  noto- 
ehord.  The  muscles  are  arranged  in  sixty-two 
V-shaped  myomeres  dovetailed  into  one  another. 
The  single  mouth  and  anus  are  in  the  median 
line.  There  are  no  limbs,  ears,  sympathetic 
nerves,  or  genital  ducts.  The  gill-slits,  which 
are  numerous  and  supported  by  bars,  open  from 
the  mouth  into  the  atrial  chamber,  which  has 
one  opening  to  the  exterior,  the  atrial  pore.  The 
best-known  species  is  Amphioxus  lanceolatus, 
which  dwells  buried  in  sand  near  the  seashore 
line.  Its  food,  which  consists  mainly  of  diatoms, 
is  sucked  into  its  mouth.  The  adults  swim  about 
in  the  evening  only,  but  the  young  are  very  ac- 
tive. The  segmentation  of  the  ^g  is  complete, 
and  results  in  the  formation  of  a  blastosphere, 
which    invaginates    to    form    a    gastrula.     The 


AnrmioxTO. 

1.  Ventral  view  of  the  entire  sntmal  \jSng  on  Its  «tde. 
X  Side  view,  a,  anterior  end,  abowing  cirri  about  the 
liooded  moutb;  b,  caudal  fln;  c,  snua;  d,  atripore  or  ex- 
cnrn-nt  orifice  for  tbe  water  eonstantlT  taken  in  at  tbe 
month :  e,  generative  organs ;  »,  uotocbord. 

medullary  groove  is  formed  by  a  sinking  of  the 
ectoderm  along  the  mid-dorsal  line.  The  cavity 
of  the  gastrula  becomes  the  gut  of  the  adult. 
In  the  active  early  life  of  the  embryo  the  ecto- 
derm is  ciliated.  The  simplicity  of  its  develop- 
ment has  made  the  amphioxus  a  favorite  object 
of  study  for  the  descriptive  and  experimental 
embryologist.  If  the  two  cells  which  are  the 
result  of  the  first  segmentation  are  separated, 
each  cell  will  develop  into  a  complete  individual 
one-half  the  size  of  the  normal  embryo.     Incom- 
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p)etc  separation  results  in  the  formation  of 
double  or  Siamese-like  twins.  Compare  Balano- 
OLOSsrs;  and  consult  A.  Willey,  Amphiosas 
and  the  Ancestry  of  the  Veriebratis  (New  York, 
1894).  See  the  articles  on  the  evolution  of  the 
alimentary,  circulatory,  muscular,  nervous,  and 
respiratory  systems,  under  Alimertabt  Sts- 
nx,  etc. 

ATHPHiyODA  (Gk.  nom.  neut.  pi.,  from 
ifi^,  amphi,  around  +  irov(,  pous,  foot).  An 
order  of  crustaceans,  distinguished  by  the  ses- 
sile, lateral  eyes,  and  the  greatly  compressed 
body.  They  are  mostly  of  small  size,  and  some 
very  minute.  Their  name  alludes  to  the  peculiar 
arrangement  of  the  so-called  walking-feet,  four 
pairs  of  which  point  forward  and  three  back- 
ward. The  abdomen  or  "tail"  is  also  a  powerful 
locomotive  organ,  and  assists  the  animal  in  jump- 
ing, Avhich  is  its  usual  mode  of  progression.  Even 
in  swimming  its  movements  are  chiefly  a  s'lcces- 
sion  of  jumps.  The  amphipods  are  usually 
plainly  colore,  but  some  forms  are  very  hand- 
Kume.  A  large  number  of  species  is  known,  but 
zoologists  are  by  no  means  agreed  as  to  their 
classification,  some  making  only  two,  and  some 
as  many  as  nine,  families.  They  occur  in  both 
fresh  and  salt  water,  and  are  especially  abundant 
along  sandy  beaches,  where  they  skip  about  in 
such  a  lively  manner  that  they  are  called  beach- 
fleas  or  sand-hoppers.  They  are  widely  distrib- 
uted over  the  world,  occurring  even  in  the  Arctic 
regions,  and  are  of  great  practical  importance  as 
food  for  fishes.  See  Beach-flea,  and  Crustacea. 

AlCPHIP'OUS  (Gk.  'A^t^iro7u().  A  city 
cf  ancient  Macedonia,  situated  in  a  deep  bend 
of  the  Strymon,  about  three  miles  from  the  sea 
(Map:  Turkey  in  Europe,  D  4).  Its  position 
made  it  important  as  the  port  of  entry  for  the' 
fertile  Strymon  Valley  and  Thrace;  and  the 
neighborhood  yielded  timber  for  ships,  as  well  as 
gold  and  silver.  It  belonged  originally  to  the 
Kdonians,  a  Thracian  people,  and  was  called,  on 
account  of  the  roads  which  met  here,  'Evvfa 
'oioi  (Nine  Ways).  The  first  who  attempted  to 
colonize  it,  Aristagoras  of  Miletus,  was  cut  off 
with  his  followers  by  the  Edonians.  The  Atheni- 
ans next  tried  to  gain  possession  of  it.  Their  first 
army,  amounting  to  10,000  men,  was  utterly  cut 
to  pieces  at  Drabeseus,  4C5  B.C.,  but  their  second, 
437  B.C.  under  Hagnon,  son  of  Nicias,  was  suc- 
cessful. The  Thracians  were  expelled  and  a  new 
city  built,  to  which  Hagnon  gave  the  name  Am- 
pbipolis,  because  it  had  the  river  on  both  sides. 
Owing  to  its  mixed  population,  Amphipolis  was 
not  friendly  to  Athens,  and  in  424  B.C.  readily 
joined  the  Spartan  Brasidas.  The  Athenian  gen- 
eral, Cleon,  having  been  sent  to  recover  the  city, 
was  defeated  and  slain  in  a  battle  fought  near 
its  walls  in  422  b.  c,  Brasidas  also  falling  in 
the  engagement.  Though  nominally  restored  to 
Athens  by  the  peace  of  Nicias,  Amphipolis 
seems  to  have  remained  independent  until  its  sur- 
render to  Philip  of  Macedon.  At  Amphipolis 
was  situated  the  chief  mint  of  the  Macedonian 
kings,  and  under  the  Bomans  it  was  the  capital 
of  iiastern  Macedonia.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it 
was  called  Popolia.  Its  site  is  now  occupied  by  a 
Turkish  town,  but  a  few  of  its  ruins  are  still 
visible.  Consult:  Leake,  Travels  in  Jforthem 
Greece  (London,  1835)  ;  and  Heuzey  and 
Daumet,  Mission  aroMologique  en  Uacidonie 
(Paris,  1876). 


AX'PHISB.S^A  (Gk.  o^c,  amphis,  on 
both  ends  -f  ^aiveiv,  6aMi0wi,  to  go).  The  typ 
genus  of  a  family  of  degraded,  limbless  lizaras, 
of  the  general  appearance  of  snakes  or  worms, 
found  only  in  the  West  Indies  and  South  Amer- 
ica. The  best  known  is  the  sooty  or  dusky 
species,  Amphisbsna  fuliginosa.  The  body  is  18 
to  24  inches  long  and  nearly  the  same  thickness 
throughout;  head  small,  eyes  small,  ears  covered 
with  skin,  and  tail  very  short.  It  tunnels  under 
ground,  feeding  on  insect  larv«  and  worms. 
As  it  moves  either  way  with  equal  ease,  rumor 
gave  it  two  heads,  and  asserted  that  when  cut  in 
twain  the  parts  would  find  each  other  and  re- 
unite. Its  dried  and  pulverized  flesh  was  sup- 
posed to  possess  miraculous  curative  properties. 

AMPHIS'SA  (Gk.  'AM<^taaa).  The  official 
name  of  Salona,  the  capital  of  the  Greek  nome  of 
Phocis  (Map:  Greece,  D  3).  It  is  situated 
31  miles  northeast  of  Lepanto,  at  the  western 
foot  of  the  Parnassus,  a  few  miles  from  the  site 
of  Delphi.  The  town  lies  in  a  fertile  plain, 
and  has  trade  in  oil,  tobacco,  and  grain.  A 
road  runs  to  the  harbor  of  Itea,  five  miles  to 
the  south,  on  the  Bay  of  Salona.  It  is  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Amphissa.     Pop.,  1896,  5416. 

AK'PHITHI/ATBE  (Gk.       i/ttieiaTpav, 

amphitheatron,  a  double  theatre,  from  ift^, 
amphi,  on  both  sides  +  Oiarpov,  tkeatron,  a 
theatre).  An  architectural  structure  invented  by 
the  Bomans  for  e.\hibiting  gladiatorial  combats, 
fights  of  wild  beasts,  and  other  spectacles.  These 
contests  were  at  first  given  in  the  Roman  Forum, 
within  hastily  contrived  wooden  scaffoldings,  or 
in  the  Circus.  But  in  59  B.C.,  Curio,  wishing  to 
surpass  all  his  predecessors  in  the  sumptuous- 
ness  of  his  shows,  erected  two  wooden  theatres, 
back  to  back,  where  dramatic  performances  were 
given  simultaneously;  and  when  these  were  over 
the  two  theatres  were  made  to  revolve  and  close 
up.  Their  tiers  of  seats  inclosed  an  arena  suited 
for  the  contests  which  then  followed.  Perhaps 
the  model  was  found  in  the  cities  of  Campania; 
for  Pompeii  had  an  amphitheatre  as  early  as  70 
B.C.  Ciesar  first  erected,  in  46  B.C.,  a  permanent 
structure  of  this  kind  in  wood,  and  it  was  called 
amphitheatre,  from  its  shape,  or  iheatrum  vena- 
torium  or  "theatre  of  the  chase,"  from  the  kind 
of  contc'^ts  held  in  it.  Still,  combats  of  gladia- 
tors and  wild  beasts  continued  to  be  given  in 
the  (/ircus  and  the  Forum.  In  30  B.C.,  under 
Augustus,  Statilius  Taurus  built  the  first  am- 
phitheatre that  was  partly  of  stone,  in  the 
Campus  Martius:  it  remained  the  only  one  in 
Rome  not  entirely  of  wood  until  the  erection  of 
the  Coli.seum  by  Vespasian,  whose  son  and  suc- 
cessor, Titus,  dedicated  the  edifice  in  80  a.d. 
Even  the  upper  part  of  the  Coliseum  itself 
was  originally  of  wood  until  the  restoration, 
after  a  great  fire,  in  223.  The  example  of 
Rome  was  followed  by  all  the  cities  of  any  im- 
portance throughout  the  Empire,  where  the  love 
of  bloody  sports,  so  repugiutnt  to  the  Greeks, 
spread  rapidly.  Amphitheatres  were  erected 
throughout  Italy  and  Sicily  (Verona,  Puteoli, 
Capua,  Pola,  Syracuse,  Pompeii,  etc.),  Spain 
(Tarragona,  Italica),  France  (Aries,  Ntmes,  Bor- 
deaux, Saintes,  etc. ) ,  England  ( Silchester,  Ciren- 
cester), Germany,  North  Africa  (£l-Jemm),Asia 
Minor  (Pergamum,  Cyzicus),  Greece  (Corinth, 
Sparta.)  The  ruins  of  almost  a  hundred 
have  been  found.    Those  that  are  well  preserved 
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are  among  the  finest  remains  of  Roman  architec- 
ture. Whenever  possible,  the  natural  lay  of  the 
ground  was  utilized  to  save  expense,  by  cutting 
part  of  the  seats  in  the  natural  rock  and  using 
the  hillside  as  an  incline.  But  in  most  cases  the 
amphitheatres  were  entirely  free-standing  struc- 
tures of  elliptical  shape,  built  of  brick,  stone, 
and  marble.  The  Coliseum  at  Rome  seated  87,- 
000  persons,  according  to  a  document  of  the 
fourth  century;  but  HUlaen  believes  that  there 
were  that  number  of  running  feet  of  benches,  and 
that  only  about  50,000  persons  could  be  seated. 
Its  greatest  length  is  616  feet,  its  greatest 
breadth  610  feet.  Several  others  are  of  about 
the  same  size,  as,  for  example,  those  at  Pozzuoli, 
Capua,  Italica,  Verona,  Tarragona,  El-Jemm. 
The  exterior  wall  of  the  Coliseum,  160  feet  high, 
was  divided  into  four  stories;  the  three  lower 
ones  consisted  of  a  series  of  arcades  framed  by 
architraves  and  pilasters,  the  lowest,  Tuscan- 
Doric;  the  second,  Ionic;  the  third,  Corinthian, 
according  to  a  common  Roman  usage.  The 
upper  story  was  broken  merely  by  windows 
and  pilasters,  as  well  as  bv  the  high  masts  to 
support  the  awnings.  The  lower  arcades  served 
as  entrances;  four  were  main  entrances;  sev- 
enty-six were  numbered  entrances  leading  to 
the  staircases.  The  arcades  of  the  second  and 
third  stories  opened  on  the  covered  promenade 
galleries,  passage-ways,  and  staircases.  To  the 
upper  story  were  fastened  the  great  awnings, 
which  protected  the  spectators  from  the  sun 
when  necessary.  Other  amphitheatres  vary, 
from  two  stories  at  Nlmes,  to  three  at  Verona, 
three  and  a  "basement  at  Pola,  to  four  at  El- 
Jemm.  The  arrangements  were  as  follows  at 
the  Coliseum:  There  were  four  tiers,  or  stories, 
of  seats,  forming  the  carca,  and  corresponding  to 
the  four  external  stories.  Under  their  founda- 
tions were  five  concentric  corridors  communicat- 
ing with  the  staircases;  and  the  raking  vaults 
that  support  the  seats  and  staircases  are  one  of 
the  most  superb  and  impressive  parts  of  the 
structure.  The  interior  of  the  cavea,  or  place  for 
the  spectators,  had  three  sections:  the  lower 
one,  or  podium,  with  the  seats  and  thrones  of 
honor;  the  mceniana,  or  lines  of  steps  for  the 
seats ;  the  porticus,  or  portico.  The  podium  was 
a  platform  immediately  above  the  arena,  reserved 
for  the  Emperor  and  other  persons  of  greatest 
distinction,  and  crowned  with  special  boxes  and 
balconies.  The  mteniana  were  in  three  horizontal 
sections,  where  the  spectators  could  be  seated 
according  to  their  rank;  the  equestrian  order 
in  the  lower,  the  citizens  in  the  middle,  and  the 
general  populace  in  the  upper  section.  Ordi- 
narily, the  women  were  obliged  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  highest  places  under  the  portico.  Each 
row  of  seats  was  numbered  and  the  places 
chalked.  A  large  personnel  kept  order.  The 
central  space,  measuring  280  by  176  feet,  in 
which  the  contests  took  place,  was  called  the 
arena  and  was  encircled  by  a  low  wall  to  protect 
the  podium  from  the  wild  beasts.  Under  it  was 
an  elaborate  system  of  substructures,  not  only 
for  under-draining,  but  also  for  housing  men  and 
animals,  with  wells,  windlasses,  and  inclined 
planes  for  hoisting  the  animals,  and  other  means 
of  communicating  with  the  arena — such  as  the 
vomitoria — and  with  the  outside — such  as  pas- 
sages to  the  imperial  palaces.  Especially  inter- 
esting is  a  row  of  beasts'  dens  following  the  oval 
outline  of  the  arena  above.  The  Coliseum  has  not 
preserved  its  seats;  those  at  Verona  and  Ntmes 


have.  Neither  is  the  entire  circuit  of  outer  wall 
as  well  preserved  in  the  Coliseum  as  at  these 
cities  or  at  Pola.  At  Capua  and  Pozzuoli  the  sub- 
structures of  the  arena  are  in  perfect  condition. 
Consult:  FriedlOnder,  Sittengeachichte  Rom» 
(Leipzig,  1881-90) :  De  Ruggiero,  Dizxonano  epi- 
grafico  (Rome,  1887-93)  ;  Middleton,  Remain*  of 
Ancient  Rome  (London,  1892)  ;  Daremberg  and 
Saglio,  Dictionnaire  de»  antiquitia  grecquet 
et  Romainet  <Faris,  1881-92),  and  Baumeister, 
Denkmaler  des  klaasiachen  Alterthuma  (Munich, 
1885-88). 

AM'PHITBITE  (Gk.  'A/J^trp/Tij) .  The 
daughter  of  the  sea-god  Nereus  and  of  Doris,  and 
the  wife  of  Poseidon.  Amphitrite  was  wor- 
shiped only  in  company  with  Poseidon,  and  ap- 
pears with  him  on  many  painted  votive  tablets 
from  C!orinth.  Her  marriage  forma  the  subject 
of  a  fine  Roman  marble  relief,  in  Munich,  with 
Poseidon,  representing  her  as  drawn  in  a  car  by 
Tritons,  surrounded  by  Nereids  and  sea-monsters. 
She  also  appears  with  Poseidon  in  representa- 
tions of  assemblies  of  the  gods. 

AMPHIT^UO,     or     AHPHIiyBYON.    A 

comedy  or  burles(|ue  by  Plautus  (q.v.),  based  on 
the  legend  of  Jupiter  and  Alrmene,  Amphitryon's 
wife.    Its  Greek  prototype  is  unknown. 

AHPHnVBTON  (6k.  'Aii^irptiuv).  Legend- 
ary son  of  AlcEBUS  of  "Rryns.  He  accidentally 
killed  Electryon,  father  of  Alcmene  (q.v.).  King 
of  Mycente,  for  which  deed  he  was  expelled 
from  Mycente.  He  took  refuge  in  Thebes  with 
his  wife  Alcmene.  Here  she  became  the  mother 
of  Heracles  b^  >!eus,  and  of  Iphicles,  by  Amphit- 
ryon. Amphitryon's  tomb  and  the  ruins  of  his 
house  were  shown  in  Thebes  in  the  days  of 
Pausanias. 

AUPHITBTON.  (1)  A  comedy  of  Moli&re, 
produced  in  1668,  and  taken  from  that  of  Plautus. 
(2)  An  opera  by  Grttry,  the  words  being  by 
Sedaine,  produced  in  Paris,  1781.  (3)  A  com- 
edy by  Andrieux,  presented  in  1782.  "There  are 
also  operas  with  this  title  in  Italian,  Portuguese, 
and  Swedish. 

AMPHITBYON,  OB  THE  TWO  SO'CXAS. 

A  comedy  by  Dryden,  with  musical  portions,  pro- 
duced in  1690.  It  was  adapted  from  Motive's 
play. 

AlCFHITTICA  (Corruption  from  Gk.  ifi^ 
amphi,  on  both  sides  -f-  mtv/ia,  pneama,  breath, 
referring  to  the  gill).  A  genus  of  tailed  amphi- 
bia that  loses  its  tadpole  gills  but  retains  in  the 
adult  stage  one  gill-slit  on  each  side  of  the  neck; 
hence  it  is  half-way  between  the  mud-puppy 
(Necturus),  which  retains  its  external  gills 
throughout  life,  and  the  newts,  which  retain 
neither  gills  nor  slits.     See  Conoo-snake. 

AlCPHOBA  (Gk.  a^fopev;,  amphoretu, 
Homeric  afji^t«ope6^,  amphiphoreut,  from  a/i^, 
amphi,  on  both  sides,  and  ^'petv,  pkerein,  to 
carry).  Among  the  Ureeks  and  Romans,  a  large 
vessel,  usually  made  of  clay,  with  a  narrow  neck 
and  two  handles.  Many  amphorse  ended  in  a 
sharp  point  below  for  insertion  in  a  stand  or  in 
the  ground.  The  pointed  form  of  the  amphora 
was  used  for  preserving  wine  and  oil,  as  in  the 
Panathenaic  amphoriB.  A  peculiar  tall  and 
slender  form  was  the  Loutrophoros,  which  was 
used  for  water  for  the  bridal  bath  and  to  mark 
the  graves  of  the  unmarried.  The  amphora  ap- 
pears in   a  great  variety  of  forms  among  the 
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Greek  painted  vases.  Amphora  was  also  a  liquid  the  Archbishop  of  Hheinis.  Curious  to  say,  a 
measure  in  Rome,  equivalent  to  26.20  litres,  or  little  of  the  miraculous  substance  still  remained, 
about  seven  gallons.     The  name  was  also  given     and,  being  mixed  with  oil,  was  used  to  anoint 

Charles  X.  in  1825. 


AHPUOIUe. 

sometimes  to  the  Attic  metretes — equal  to  about 
11  gallons.  In  modern  times,  anfora  is  the  name 
of  a  wine-measure  in  Venice.    See  Vase. 

AM'PLiriCATION  (Lat.  amplus,  large  + 
facere,  to  make).  A  term  in  rhetoric,  meaning 
that  an  idea,  an  opinion,  or  an  inference  is  pre- 
sented to  the  mind  accompanied  by  accessory 
circumstances.  Its  aim  is  to  make  a  powerful 
and  vivid  impression  on  the  reader  or  the  hearer. 
It  is  generally  produced  by  breaking  up  general 
statements  into  particulars,  by  employing  some 
form  of  repetition,  by  adding  illustrative  details, 
and  by  quotation.  Consult  Genung,  The  Work- 
ing Principles  of  Rhetoric  (Boston,  1901). 

AlCFLITTTDE  (Lat.  amplitudo,  from  ampVus, 
large).  In  astronomy,  the  angular  distance  of  a 
heavenly  body,  at  the  time  of  its  rising  or  setting 
from  the  eastern  or  the  western  point  of  the  hori- 
zon. When  the  sun  is  in  the  equator  (i.e.,  at  the 
time  of  either  equinox),  he  rises  exactly  east  and 
sets  exactly  west,  except  for  the  small  effects  of 
refraction  (q.v.)  Therefore,  at  these  times  the 
amplitude  is  zero.  His  amplitude  is  at  its  maxi- 
mum at  midsummer,  and  again  at  midwinter; 
and  that  maximum  depends  upon  the  latitude  of 
the  place,  being  23%°  at  the  equator,  and  in- 
creasing to  latitude  66i^°,  where  it  becomes  90°. 
The  amplitude  of  a  fixed  star  remains  constant 
all  the  year  round. 

AHFTHXLL,  fimfhlll,  Fibst  Babon.  See 
RussEix,  Odo  Wiixiam  Leopold. 

AICP'D'L'LA  (dim in.  of  amphora;  in  Greek, 
%t7Cv9of,  Ukythos).  Apparently  a  generic  temi 
among  the  ancient  Romans  for  any  little  bottle 
of  earthenware,  glass,  or  other  material,  used 
for  holding  liquids  or  ointments.  The  ampulla 
Remensis  (the  holy  vessel,  Fr.  la  sainie  am- 
poule) was  the  name  of  that  famous  vessel  in 
which  was  contained  the  unguent  (believed  to 
have  been  brought  by  a  dove  from  heaven)  that 
anointed  Clovis,  King  of  the  Pranks,  at  Rheims 
in  496  A.D.,  and  with  which  every  succeeding 
monarch  of  France,  down  to  Louis  XVI.,  was 
anointed  at  his  coronation.  This  ampulla  was 
shattered,  along  with  a  great  many  more  valu- 
able things,  at  the  Revolution  of  1789;  but  a 
fragment  of  it  was  preserved  by  some  devout 
royalist,  and  handed  over  at  the  restoration  to 


['PtXTATION  (Lat.  amputare,  to  lop  off, 
cut  around).  The  cutting  off  of  a  part  which, 
by  its  condition,  endangers  the  safety,  health  or 
comfort  of  the  patient.  Injury,  gangrene,  and 
malignant  growths  are  the  most  frequent  causes 
for  amputation.  The  amputation  of  a  limb  was 
in  ancient  times  attended  with  great  danger  of 
the  patient  dying  during  its  performance,  as  sur- 
geons had  no  efficient  means  of  restraining  the 
bleeding.  They  rarely  ventured  to  remove  a 
large  portion  of  a  limb,  and  when  they  did  so, 
they  cut  in  the  gangrened  parts,  where  they  knew 
the  vessels  would  not  bleed;  the  smaller  limbs 
they  chopped  off  with  a  mallet  and  chisel;  and 
in  both  cases  had  hot  irons  at  hand  with  which 
to  sear  the  raw  surfaces,  boiling  oil  in  which  to 
dip  the  stump,  and  various  resins,  mosses,  and 
fungi,  supposed  to  possess  the  power  of  arresting 
hemorrhage.  Some  tightly  bandaged  the  limbs 
they  wished  to  remove,  so  that  they  mortified 
and  dropped  off;  and  others  amputated  with 
red-hot  knives,  or  knives  made  of  wood  or  horn 
dipped  in  vitriol.  The  desired  power  of  con- 
trolling the  hemorrhage  was  obtained  by  the  in- 
vention of  the  ligature  by  Par6  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  by  the  invention  of  the  tourni- 
quet (q.v.)  in  1674  by  a  French  surgeon, 
Horell.  The  ancient  surgeons  endeavored  to 
save  a  covering  of  skin  for  the  stump,  hav- 
ing the  skin  drawn  upward  by  an  assistant 
previously  to  using  the  knife.  In  1679,  Lowd- 
ham,  of  Exeter,  suggested  cutting  semicircular 
flaps  on  one  or  both  sides  of  a  limb,  so  as 
to  preserve  a  fleshy  cushion  to  cover  the 
end  of  the  bone.  Both  these  methods  are  now 
in  use,  and  are  known  as  the  "circular"  and  the 
"flap"  operations;  the  latter  is  most  frequently 
used. 

A  "flap"  amputation  is  performed  thus:  The 
patient  being  placed  in  the  most  convenient  posi- 
tion, an  assistant  compresses  the  main  artery  of 
the  limb  with  an  elastic  band  or  a  tourniquet. 
Another  assistant  supports  the  limb.  The  sur- 
geon with  one  hand  lifts  the  tissue  from  the 
bone,  and  transfixing  with  a  long  narrow  knife, 
cuts  rapidly  downward  and  toward  the  surface  of 
the  skin,  forming  a  flap;  he  then  repeats 
this  on  the  other  side  of  the  limb.  An  assist- 
ant now  draws  up  these  flaps,  and  the  knife 
is  carried  round  the  bone,  dividing  any  flesh 
still  adhering  to  it.  The  surgeon  now  saws 
the  bone.  He  then,  with  a  small  forceps, 
seizes  the  end  of  the  main  artery,  and  draw- 
ing it  slightly  from  the  tissues,  an  assistant 
ties  it  with  a  thread.  All  the  vessels  being  se- 
cured with  ligatures,  after  removal  of  the  tourni- 
quet, the  flaps  are  stitched  together  with  a  needle 
and  thread,  or,  if  heavy,  with  silver  wire.  A 
suitable  dressing  is  then  applied. 

AVPYX  (Gk.  i/nrv(,  a  woman's  head-band, 
a  snood).  A  characteristic  Ordovician  genus, 
comprising  about  fifty  species,  restricted  to 
Xorth  America  and  Europe,  of  blind  trilobites,  in 
which  the  central  portion  (glabella)  of  the  head- 
shield  is  often  armed  with  a  cylindrical  or  angu- 
lar sharp  .spine,  the  length  of  which  in  many 
species  exceeds  that  of  the  entire  body.  Long 
curved  spines  are  also  developed  upon  the  genal 
angles  or  posterior  comers  of  the  sides  of  the 
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head-shield.  The  thoracic  portion  of  the  body 
is  short,  consisting  of  fire  or  six  segments,  and 
the  tail-shield  is  triangular  and  unarmed.  For 
illustration,  see  Trilobita. 

Ali'BAPHEIi.  In  Genesis  xiv:  1,  a  king  of 
Shinar,  who  by  this  name  is  mentioned  as  in- 
vading Palestine,  together  with  Cbedorlaomer, 
King  of  Elam.Ariocb,  King  of  Ellasar,  and  Tidal, 
King  of  Goiim.  There  is  no  account  of  this 
expedition  in  Babylonian  literature,  and  none 
of  the  names  has  been  identified  with  certainty. 
The  chapter,  as  a  whole,  is  generally  regarded 
by  the  school  of  modem  Bible  critics  as  a 
very  late  midrash,  and  not  wholly  historical. 
But  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  account  of 
such  an  expedition  has  been  drawn  from  Baby- 
Ionian  sources.  The  names  of  the  four  kings 
inspire  confidence;  and  the  expedition  against 
the  westland  by  Naram  Sin  furnishes  a  paral- 
lel. Schrader  may  therefore  be  right  when  he 
seeks  to  identify  Amraphel  with  Hammurabi, 
the  sixth  king  of  the  first  dynasty  of  Babylon.  A 
recently  published  cuneiform  letter,  in  which  this 
king's  name  is  apparently  given  as  Kimta-rap- 
ashtu,  removes  a  part  of  the  difficulty,  since 
rapashtu  is  but  the  softened  pronunciation  of 
rapaltu.  The  expedition  would,  in  that  case, 
have  taken  place  about  2250  b.o.  As  the  connec- 
tion with  the  Hebrew  patriarch  is  likely  to  be 
a  late  development,  no  light  is  thrown  by  this 
identification  on  the  historic  character  or  date 
of  Abraham.    See  Hammurabi. 

AMB  IBN  AL-ASI,  fim'r  Vn  Al  Vai  (died 
663  A.D.).  An  Arabian  general.  He  was  one  of 
Mohammed's  disciples,  though  before  conversion 
a  furious  opponent.  Chiefly  to  him  were  the 
Prophet's  successors  indebted  for  the  conquest  of 
Syria.  In  639  he  led  40,000  men  into  Egypt,  and 
within  three  years  effected  the  subjugation  of 
the  country.  In  641,  after  a  siege  of  fourteen 
months,  he  took  Alexandria,  losing  23,000 
men.  In  the  struggle  between  AH  and  ^loawiyah 
for  the  caliphate,  Amr  sided  with  the  latter, 
and  to  him  was  due  the  triumph  of  the  Om- 
miads  over  the  Alids.  From  661  to  his  death 
he  was  Emir  of  Egypt,  and  by  his  wise  ad- 
ministration facilitated  the  conversion  of  the 
country  to  Islam.  He  is  credited  with  pro- 
jecting a  canal  to  unite  the  Mediterranean 
and  Red  seas,  and  is  charged  with  causing 
the  destruction  of  the  famous  library  at  Alex- 
andria; but  the  charge  may  well  be  dismissed, 
as  it  was  not  advanced  until  six  centuries  after 
his  death.  Consult  Sir  William  Muir,  The  Ca- 
liphate (London,  1891). 

AMBITSAB,  flm-rit'sar  (Umnfsor).  A  city 
of  the  Punjab,  India,  in  lat.  31°  40*  N.  and  long. 
74°  45'  E.,  on  the  Sindh,  Punjab  and  Delhi  Rail- 
way (Map:  India,  B  2).  It  is  the  capital  of  a 
district  of  1574  square  miles,  with  a  population 
of  about  900,000,  and  of  a  division  with  an  area 
of  5354  square  miles  and  a  population  of  about 
2,750,000,  both  of  the  same  name.  Amritsar  is, 
next  to  Delhi,  the  richest  and  most  prosperous 
city  in  northern  India,  being  connected  with 
Lahore,  the  capital  of  the  Punjab,  distant  36 
miles  to  the  west,  by  a  canal,  and  possessing  con- 
siderable manufactures  of  cotton,  silks,  shawls, 
etc.,  and  carrying  on  considerable  trade.  It  is 
the  religious  metropolis  of  the  Sikhs,  a  distinc- 
tion which,  along  with  its  name,  it  owes  to 
its  "pool  of  immortality,"  on  an  islet  of  which 
stands  the  marble  Darbar  Sahib,  the  chief  temple 


of  the  Sikh  faith,  maintaining  an  establishment 
of  over  500  priests,  and  founded  in  1574  by  the 
minor  apostle  Gum  Ram  Das.  Amritsar  is  a 
favorite  pilgrim  resort;  and  it  was  the  place 
where,  perhaps  to  bind  the  Sikhs  more  firmly, 
was  signed  the  treaty  of  1846,  providing  for  the 
cessicn  to  the  British  of  the  territory  between  the 
Beas  and  the  Sutlcj.  The  huge  Govindgarh,  or 
fortress,  built  in  1800,  is  the  most  prominent 
feature  of  Amritsar.  The  town  has  a  good  water 
supply  in  connection  with  the  Bari  E^b  Canal. 
It  is  a  municipality  of  the  first  class,  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  136,766  in  1891,  which  increased  to 
162,429  in  I90I. 
AJCBTT.     See  Ahb-ibn-al-abi. 

AKSXr-EL-KAIS,  fim'rSS-M-kIs'  (written 
also  Amritlcais,  and  Amru'l-Kais).  By  many 
esteemed  the  greatest  of  Arabian  poets.  He  has 
been  by  some  authorities  assigned  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixth  century,  but  by  others  is 
described  as  contemporary  with  Mohammed.  The 
accounts  of  his  life  are  equally  diverse,  generally 
unreliable,  and  not  infrequently  l^endary.  He 
was  the  author  of  the  first  of  the  UoaUak4t,  a 
collection  of  seven  Arabic  poems,  which  from 
their  collective  title  ("Suspended")  were  once 
believed  to  have  been  hung  in  the  Kaaba,  at 
Mecca,  but  are  now  thought  to  have  been  so 
called  as  an  indication  of  special  excellence.  His 
UoallakAt  was  rendered  into  English  by  Sir 
William  Jones  (1782). 

A3IBTIM,  Sm'rT^m,  or  AJCBOK,  am'rAm. 
One  of  the  North  PViesian  Islands,  on  the  west 
coast  of  Schleswig,  Germany,  south  of  the  Sylt, 
an  island  of  the  same  group  (Map:  DcnmariC  B 
4).  The  island  is  about  6  miles  long  and  has  an 
area  of  about  8  square  miles.  On  the  west  side 
are  high  sand-dunes.  The  island  is  unproductive, 
but  contains  monuments  of  former  prosper!^. 
The  fishing  and  oyster  gathering  were  formerly 
considerable,  but  have  dwindled  away;  but  of 
late  Amrum  has  gained  some  importance  as  a 
watering-place.  Pop.,  1900,  900. 

AJCSDOBF,  ams'dOrf,  NtKOLAUS  VOR  (1483- 
1665).  A  German  Protestant  reformer,  an  early 
and  determined  supporter  of  Luther.  He  was 
bom  at  Torgau,  December  3,  1483,  educated  at 
I./cipzig,  and  was  among  the  very  first  students 
of  the  university  at  Wittenberg  (1502),  where  he 
afterward  taught  philosophy  and  theology.  He 
was  with  Luther  at  the  Leipzig  disputation 
(1519),  and  the  Diet  of  Worms  (1521),  and  in 
the  privacy  of  his  Wartburg  seclusion.  He  as- 
sisted the  first  efforts  at  reformation  in  Magde- 
burg. Goslar,  and  Einbeck.  He  was  active  in  the 
Smalkald  debates,  and  spoke  strongly  against  the 
bigamy  of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse.  Amsdorf  was 
made  Bishop  of  Naumburg  in  1542,  was  driven 
away  in  1547  by  the  Imperial  party  during  the 
Smalkaldic  War,  and  took  part  in  founding 
the  University  of  Jena.  In  1552  he  became 
superintendent  at  Eisenach,  where  he  died  un- 
married. May  14,  1565.  He  superintended  the 
publication  of  Luther's  works,  and  opposed  Me- 
lanchthon  on  the  separation  of  the  High-Lutheran 
party.  He  is  the  author  of  the  familiar  dictum, 
"good  works  are  prejudicial  to  salvation,"  by 
which  he  meant  those  works  which  man  thinkiB 
in  themselves  certain  to  save  his  soul.  For  his 
biography,  consult:  T.  Pressel,  Lc6en  und  aiu- 
getdihlte  Schriften  der  Vdter  und  Begriinder  der 
lutherischen  Kirche  (Elberfeld.  1862);  also 
Meurer,  vol.  iii.   (I^eipzig,  1863). 
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AMSLEB,  ttms'I&r.  Samuel  (1791-1840).  An 
eminent  engraver  of  the  German  school.  He  was 
born  at  Schinznach,  in  Switzerland,  studied 
under  Lips  of  ZUrich,  and  afterwards  under  Hess, 
in  Munich.  His  first  great  work  was  an  engrav- 
ing from  a  Magdalen  by  Carlo  Dolci.  In  181G 
he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  joined  the  group  of 
enthusiastic  young  Germans  among  whom  Over- 
beck  and  Cornelius  were  prominent  (see  Pbe- 
Raphaelites  ) .  Aided  by  Barth  and  Hildburg- 
hausen,  he  engraved  a  title-page  for  the  Lay  of 
the  yibelungen,  from  a  design  by  Cornelius. 
During  his  second  sojourn  in  Rome  ( 1820-24 ) ,  he 
began  his  great  work,  an  engraving  of  "Alexan- 
der's >  Triumphal  Procession,"  by  Thorwaldsen. 
In  1829  he  became  professor  of  line-engraving  at 
Munich,  and  in  1831  finished  his  large  plate  of 
the  "Burial  of  Christ,"  by  Rapliael,  which,  with 
his  engraving  of  a  statue  of  Christ,  by  Dannecker, 
displayed  the  highest  qualities  of  imitative  art. 
His  last  great  work  was  .an  engraving  from  Over- 
beck's  "Triumph  of  Religion  in  the  Arts."  His 
style  is  marked  by  a  clear  and  noble  treatment  of 
form,  rather  than  by  strong  contrast  of  tones. 
Few  engravers  have  equalled  Amsler  in  his  knowl- 
edge and  representation  of  the  works  of  Raphael, 
from  whom  he  reproduced  three  Madonnas,  the 
Tempi,  Canigiani,  and  Connestabile. 

AlCSTEBBAK,  or  AH'STEIiDAK  (ear- 
lier Amstelledamme,  the  dam  or  dyke  of  the 
Amstel).  The  chief  city  of  the  Netherlands,  situ- 
ated at  the  confluence  of  the  Amstel  with  the  Y 
or  Ij  (pronounced  Eye),  an  arm  of  the  Zuyder 
Zee  (Map:  Netherlands,  C  2).  Amsterdam  has  an 
area  of  l^Ya  square  miles,  and  has  the  shape  of 
a  semicircle,  its  diameter  being  the  Y  or  Ij.  The 
town  is  further  cut  up  into  six  other  concentric 
zones  by  canals.  Other  canals  (or  grachten) 
split  up  the  city  into  ninety  islands,  crossed  by 
about  300  bridges.  Along  these,  rows  of  trees  are 
planted,  making  the  finest  avenues  of  the  city, 
of  which  the  Singelgracht,  seven  miles  long,  the 
Prinsengracht,  the  Keizersgracht,  and  the  Heer- 
engracht,  which  is  147  feet  wide,  are  the  most 
handsome.  The  bridge  over  the  Amstel,  the 
Hoogesltls,  has  thirty-two  arches,  is  620  feet  long, 
and  affords  a  fine  view  of  the  city  and  harbor. 
In  the  southern  part  of  the  city  some  of  the 
canals  have  been  drained  and  filled  in  to  form 
broad  streets,  as  also  a  portion  of  the  Y,  which 
now  is  the  site  of  the  central  railroad  station. 
The  great  square  of  Amsterdam  is  the  so-called 
Dam,  getting  its  name  from  its  position  on  the 
west  side  of  the  old  wall  that  is  popularly  be- 
lieved to  be  the  site  of  the  city's  first  founda- 
tions. Around  it  are  the  royal  palace,  the  ex- 
change, and  the  Nieuwe  Kerk  (New  Church) ,  and 
from  it  as  a  centre  radiate  the  principal  streets 
and  street-car  lines  of  the  city.  Here  is  the  monu- 
ment to  the  loyalty  of  Holland  during  the  Bel- 
gian revolution  of  1830-31.  It  is  called  Het 
Metalen  Krins,  a  reminiscence  of  the  commemo- 
rative war  medals  then  issued.  Here,  too,  for 
one  week  in  summer  the  boys  of  the  city  have  the 
privilege  of  playing,  because,  it  is  said,  in  1622 
some  boys  here  discovered  a  conspiracy  of  the 
Spaniards  against  the  town. 

Many  of  the  buildings  of  the  city  are  the  Dutch 
brick  style  of  the  seventeenth  century.  They  are 
all  built  on  piles,  because  of  the  loose,  shifting 
nature  of  the  sandy  soil  near  to  its  surface.  It 
is  necessary  to  go  down  from  fourteen  to  sixty 
feet  before  a  firm  foundation  can  be  secured. 
An  interesting  part  of  the  city  is  the  Jewish 
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quarter,  the  Jews  having  formed  an  important 
section  of  the  inliabitants  from  the  middle  of 
the  seventeeth  century.  In  this  part  of  the 
city  Spinoza  lived. 

Among  the  ecclesiastical  structures  of  the  city, 
the  Nieuwe  Kerk  (New  Church),  or  St.  Cath- 
arine's Church,  a  cruciform  basilica  in  the  late 
Gothic  style,  erected  in  1408-78,  is  the  finest. 
The  interior  contains  interesting  remnants  of 
old  stained  gloss,  a  beautifully  carved  pulpit, 
executed  by  Vinckenbrinck  in  1649,  and  the 
monuments  of  Admiral  De  Ruyter  and  the  fa- 
mous Dutch  poet  Vondel.  The  Oude  Kerk  (Old 
Church),  a  Gothic  structure  dating  from  about 
1300,  is  noticeable  for  handsome  stained-glass 
windows  of  the  sixteenth  centxiry,  and  contains 
several  monuments  to  naval  heroes.  In  the 
Jewish  quarter,  the  synagogue  of  the  Portuguese 
Jews  is  interesting,  as  being  built  in  imitation  of 
Solomon's  Temple;  it  also  boasts  of  a  consider- 
able number  of  costly  vessels.  The  handsomest 
secular  edifice  is  the  royal  palace,  built  in  1048- 
66  as  a  atadthuis,  or  town  hall,  a  massive  struc- 
ture resting  on  a  foundation  of  13,659  piles,  and 
surmounted  by  a  round  tower  rising  187  feet 
from  the  base,  and  commanding  an  extensive 
view.  The  gilded  vane  of  the  tower  represents 
a  merchant  vessel.  The  building  is  adorned  with 
numerous  statues,  bas-reliefs,  and  mural  paint- 
ings, the  interior  profusely  decorated  by  eminent 
Dutch  sculptors  and  painters  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  All  the  principal  apartments  are  lined 
with  white  Italian  marble  and  richly  adorned 
with  sculptures,  especially  the  magnificent  recep- 
tion room,  an  apartment  of  great  splendor,  and 
one  of  the  largest  halls  in  Europe,  measuring  120 
feet  in  length,  57  feet  in  width,  and  100  feet  in 
height.  The  building  was  converted  into  a  royal 
residence  in  1808,  being  presented  by  the  city  to 
King  Louis  Napoleon.  The  Rijks-Museum,  a 
stately  edifice,  erected  in  1877-85,  in  the  early 
Dutch  Renaissance  style,  with  various  Gothic 
and  Romanesque  characteristics,  is  richly 
adorned  with  sUitues  of  Dutch  arctiitects,  paint- 
ers, and  sculptors,  allegorical  bas-reliefs,  en- 
caustic paintings,  and  figures  in  colored  tiles, 
symbolic  of  the  Dutch  towns  and  provinces.  The 
museum  contains  one  of  the  most  important  col- 
lections of  paintings  and  engravings  in  the  world. 
The  works  of  Rembrandt  are  especially  well  rep- 
resented, and  besides  his  most  celebrated  work, 
the  so-called  "Night  Watch,"  include  "De  Staal- 
meesters,"  "The  Jewish  Bride,"  and  one  of  his 
most  finished  portraits,  that  of  "Elizabeth  Bas." 
Van  dcr  Heist's  "Banquet  of  the  Arquebusiers" 
is  another  highly  prized  gem  of  this  collection, 
which  abounds  in  select  paintings  by  the  most 
famous  Dutch  and  Flemish  masters.  The  mu- 
seum further  includes  an  interesting  department, 
showing  the  development  of  ecclesiastical  art  in 
the  Netherlands  from  the  Carolingian  period 
to  the  seventeenth  century,  and  a  valuable  col- 
lection of  objects  of  industrial  art.  In  the  Fodor 
Museum  'may  be  seen  161  admirable  paintings 
by  modern  Belgian,  Dutch,  and  French  artists; 
about  300  drawings  by  old  masters,  and  about  100 
engravings.  The  Six  Gallery  is  a  small  but  ex- 
tremely valuable  collection  of  paintings  by  the 
old  Dutch  masters,  while  the  modern  Dutch  ar- 
tists may  be  studied  to  great  advantage  in  the 
Municipal  Museum,  containing  about  200  select 
specimens. 

Amsterdam  has  long  been  renowned  as  a  cen- 
tre   of    learning.     The    school    known    as    the 
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Athensum  Illustre  of  Amsterdam,  which  was 
founded  in  1632,  in  1877  was  reorganized  as  a 
university.  The  University  Library  now  has 
more  than  100,000  volumes,  including  the  Rosen- 
thal collection  of  8000  works  on  Indian  litera- 
ture. It  is  rich  in  manuscripts  and  original 
letters,  such  as  a  Syrian  New  Testament  and 
Casar's  De  Bella  Oallico  of  the  tenth  century. 
Amsterdam  possesses  excellent  facilities  for 
medical  study,  as  her  hospitals  are  famous. 
Other  educational  institutions  are  State,  nor- 
mal, indtutrial,  and  commercial  schools,  the 
National  Academy  of  Arts,  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Sciences,  the  Royal  Dutch  Geographical  So- 
ciety, a  school  of  navigation,  and  a  municipal 
school  for  primary  teachers,  besides  a  school  of 
acting,  set  up  by  the  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  the  Art  of  Acting.  The  Botanical  Garden 
ranks  among  the  foremost  in  Europe,  and  is 
equipped  with  a  library  and  ethnographical  mu- 
seum. It  was  established  by  the  Society  Natura 
Artis  Magistra,  founder  also  of  the  Zoological 
Gardens.  There  are  numerous  other  institutions 
of  learning  and  scientific  societies,  the  most  re- 
markable of  the  latter  being  the  Maatschappij  tot 
Nut  van't  Algemeen,  or  Society  for  the  Public 
Welfare,  which  has  spread  over  all  Holland.  It 
war  founded  at  Edam  in  1784,  and  moved  to 
Amsterdam  in  1787.  It  aims  at  bettering  the 
education  and  normal  culture  of  the  people,  and 
strives  toward  this  end  in  every  conceivable  way. 

Amsterdam  has  six  theatres,  one  of  them 
owned  by  the  city.  Prominent  among  the  benev- 
olent institutions  are  the  various  orphan  asy- 
lum'*, one  of  which,  the  Diaconic  Asylum,  erected 
in  1889,  has  about  1200  inmates. 

For  centuries  Amsterdam  has  been  the  centre 
of  Dutch  industry,  and  its  diamond  polishing 
factories  are  the  most  extensive  in  the  world. 
These  are  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  Portu- 
guese Jews,  and  employ  upward  of  12,000  work- 
men. Machinery,  ship  building,  and  iron  mold- 
ing are  important  industries,  and  there  are  large 
refineries  for  borax  and  camphor  in  the  town, 
producing  over  22,000  tons  annually.  The  prepa- 
ration of  rice  for  the  market  amounts  to  23,000 
tons  yearly,  and,  besides,  there  are  large  glass- 
blowing  establishments,  many  breweries  and  lum- 
ber mills.  Other  manufactures  are  articles  of 
gold  and  silver,  silk,  porcelain,  and  carpets,  cor- 
dials, chocolate,  tobacco,  leather,  dyestufl's,  as- 
tronomical instruments,  chemicals,  cobalt  blue, 
stearine  and  sperm  candles,  and  sailcloth. 

Amsterdam's  commercial  importance  has  ad- 
vanced rapidly  since  186.5.  Since  1876  the  short 
North  Sea  Canal  has  been  in  operation,  running 
to  an  artificial  harbor  of  250  acres  on  the  North 
Sea.  The  celebrated  North  Holland  Canal  has 
been  supplanted  by  it  for  most  of  the  sea  traffic. 
Within  the  city  much  attention  is  paid  to  dredg- 
ing and  improvement  of  the  canals  centring  to 
the  north  in  the  three  islands,  near  which  are  the 
docks  of  the  various  steamship  lines,  that  connect 
the  city  with  all  the  great  ports  of  the  world. 
Here,  too,  are  the  naval  docks  and  stores,  a  vast 
system  of  docks  for  merchant  shipping,  grana- 
ries, and  railway  terminals  for  the  reception  of 
coal  and  iron  ore,  raw  materials,  etc.  Another 
canal  connects  Amsterdam  with  Utrecht.  There 
is  a  floating  dry-dock  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Y 
for  ships  of  4000  tons  and  of  16  feet  draught, 
while  another  dock  of  twice  the  size  has  &en 
recently  constructed.  Amsterdam  hadineed  of 
such  improvements,  for  her  proportion  of  ships 


entering  Holland  was  18.8  in  1889,  and  6.66  in 
1899.  In  1904  the  total  tonnage,  entered  and 
cleared,  was  2,701,000. 

The  chief  trade  is  with  the  Dutch  East  India 
colonies,  and  the  imports  are  mainly  tropical 
products,  such  as  raw  sugar,  Java  and  Sumatra 
tobacco,  coffee  from  Brazil  and  Java,  tea,  chemi- 
cals, drugs,  lumber,  and  rice.  Other  articles  of 
import  are  machinery  and  manufactured  articles, 
wheat,  glassware,  and  petroleum.  In  addition 
to  the  colonial  products — coffee,  tobacco,  and 
rice — Amsterdam  exports  such  Dutch  products 
as  cheese,  beer,  manufactured  articles  mentioned 
above,  and  drugs. 

Amsterdam  is  the  chief  financial  centre  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  her  stock  exchange  is  one  of  the 
most  important  in  Europe.  There  are  many  other 
financial  and  commercial  institutions,  and  the 
city  is  the  seat  of  the  Bank  of  the  Netherlands, 
the  successor  of  the  famous  Bank  of  Amsterdam, 
founded  in  1609,  which  played  so  important  a 
rOle  in  the  history  of  banking,  with  a  capital  of 
$8,000,000,  which  has  full  control  of  all  the 
country's  paper  money. 

Amsterdam  has  a  complete  network  of  commu- 
nications with  the  interior  through  railway  and 
steamship  lines,  while  various  street-car  routes, 
carried  on  by  horse  and  electric  power,  traverse 
her  streets.  There  is  also  a  suburban  steam  rail- 
road. 

Amsterdam's  new  method  of  fortification 
merits  some  attention.  In  1870  the  old  walls 
had  all  been  razed,  and  since  then  a  system  of 
dikes  and  sluices  has  been  devised  whereby  the 
surrounding  country  may  be  flooded ;  so  that  now 
there  is  only  one  fort,  that  at  the  entrance  to  the 
harbor. 

Upward  of  one-fifth  of  the  population  of  Am- 
sterdam are  Catholics,  and  the  Jews  form  nearly 
one-ninth.  There  are,  besides,  manv  Germans. 
Population  in  1879,  316,600;  1900,  5*10,900.  On 
Dee.  31,  1904,  the  population  was  estimated  at 
551,415. 

HiSTOBY.  We  first  hear  of  Amsterdam  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  when  the  lords  of  Amstel  had 
a  castle  there  to  protect  the  town,  and  when  also 
the  Dam  which  gives  the  town  its  name  had  al- 
ready been  built.  The  count  of  Holland,  Floris 
v.,  gave  the  city  free  trade  with  his  territories, 
and  Amsterdam  became  part  of  the  County  of 
Holland  in  1347.  From  now  on  the  town  in- 
creased rapidly,  and,  though  devastated  by  fire  in 
1421,  it  was  influential  enough  to  obtain  the  right 
of  bearing  the  imperial  crown  as  its  crest  from 
Maximilian  I.  After  the  war  for  independence, 
when  Antwerp  succumbed  to  the  Spaniards,  Am- 
sterdam became  the  chief  commercial  centre  of 
the  North ;  and  after  the  foundation  of  the  Dutch 
East  and  West  India  Companies,  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century,  with  their 
headquarters  in  the  city,  it  attained  still  greater 
prosperity.  Even  the  wars  with  England  In 
1652-54  and  1665-07  did  not  for  long  check  ite 
progress.  The  decline  of  the  city  came  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  as  a  result 
chiefly  of  the  war  with  England  of  1780-84,  and 
the  alliance  with  France.  Its  commerce  disap- 
peared entirely  after  it  became  a  part  of  the 
French  Empire  in  1810,  only  to  revive  in  the 
second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  by  the 
building  of  the  great  canals  to  the  sea  and  to  the 
Rhine  system. 

AJCSTEBDAK.  A  barren  islet  of  volcanic 
origin,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  situated  in  lat.  37° 
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62'  S.  and  long.  77°  37'  E.  It  covers  an  area 
of  25  square  miles,  and,  together  with  the  adja- 
cent island  of  St.  Paul,  forms  a  dependency  of 
Mauritius.  Both  islands  lie  about  midway  be- 
tween the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Tasmania.  It 
was  discovered  by  Van  Diemen  in  1663. 

AKSTEBDAH.  A  city  in  Montgomery  Co., 
New  York,  33  miles  by  rail  northwest  of  Albany ; 
on  the  Mohawk  River,  the  Erie  Canal,  and  the 
New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  and  the 
West  Shore  railroads  (Map:  New  York,  F  3). 
Prominent  features  include  Saint  Mary's  Catholic 
Institute,  homes  for  aged  women  and  children, 
and  two  hospitals.  Amsterdam  has  factories  pro- 
ducing knit  goods,  carpets,  rugs,  wagon  springs, 
linseed  oil,  brooms,  silk,  paper  boxes,  etc.  First 
settled  about  1778  and  known  as  Vecdersburg 
until  1804,  Amsterdam  was  incorporated  as  a 
village  in  1830,  and  as  a  city  in  1885.  Pop.,  1890, 
17,336;  1900,  20,929;  1905,  23,943. 

AHSTEBDAJU,  Untvebsitt  of.  A  Dutch 
university  founded  by  the  city  in  1632  as  the 
Athenteum  Illustre.  After  a  checkered  existence 
it  was  reorganized  in  1867,  and  in  1877  was 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  royal  university,  rank- 
ing with  Leyden,  Groningen,  and  Utrecht.  It 
has  an  income  of  329,000  florins,  and  over  1100 
students.  Its  faculties  include  law,  medicine, 
mathematics  and  science,  arts,  and  theology.  Its 
administration  is  in  the  hands  of  a  'Curatorium' 
of  five  members  and  a  secretary,  chosen  by  the 
crown.  The  professors  form  the  Senate,  with  a 
Rector-Magnincus  as  their  head,  and  a  Secretary 
of  the  Senate.  The  library  is  large,  and  includes 
a  number  of  special  collections,  particularly  in 
Hebrew  and  in  medicine. 

AKTT,  ft-moo',  or  AMTT  DABYA,  ittiSS' 
dar'yi  (ancient  Oxcs).  A  large  river  of  Central 
Asia,  which  has  its  source  in  the  Pamirs  be- 
tween India  and  Bokhara,  flowing  thence  north- 
west into  the  Aral  Sea.  In  its  course  through 
the  mountains  it  is  joined  by  the  Surkhab  from 
the  region  of  the  Alai  and  Trans-Alai  Mountains, 
by  the  Kaflrnahan  and  Surkhan  from  the  Hazrot 
Sultan  chain,  and  by  numerous  smaller  streams, 
but  after  emerging  from  the  outer  slopes  it  re- 
ceives no  important  tributaries.  The  Zerafshan 
on  the  north  and  the  Murghab  on  the  south, 
which  formerly  drained  into  the  Amu,  now  lose 
their  waters  in  the  desert  regions  at  some  dis- 
tance from  its  bed.  If  is  navigable  by  light 
draught  boats  for  nearly  one-half  of  its  total 
length  of  about  1600  miles,  but  its  chief  im- 
portance is  as  a  reservoir  for  irrigation,  rather 
than  as  a  commercial  highway.  A  remarkable 
feature  of  the  Amu  is  that  its  course  has  been 
frequently  changed  within  historic  times.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  present  era  it  flowed  into 
the  Caspian  Sea,  and  records  show  that  since 
that  time  the  course  has  been  changed  twice  to 
the  Aral  Sea.  As  late  as  the  first  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  it  was  a  feeder  of  the  Caspian 
Sea.  Consult  Sir  H.  C.  Rawlinson,  "The  Road 
to  Merv,"  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society,  new  series  1.  161  (London, 
1879)  ;  Krapotkin,  "The  Old  Beds  of  the  Amu- 
Daria,"  Oeographical  Journal,  Volume  XII. 
(London,  1898). 

AJCUCK',  or  AMOK',  Running  (Javanese 
amook,  to  kill).  A  practice  in  Java  among 
those  in  whom  a  ferocious  madness  is  produced 
by  long  use  of  opium.  The  sufferer  rushes  abroad 
armed  with  some  weapon,  usually  a  kris,  or  large 


AMULET. 

dirk,  striking  indiscriminately  at  all  whom  he 
encounters.  When  one  is  seen  to  start  on  his 
madness,  the  people  cry  "amok,"  and  immedi- 
ately hunt  the  maniac  to  death.  Probably  in 
many  cases  this  is  deliberate  on  the  victim's  part, 
as  a  means  of  suicide. 

AMTJIiET  (Lat.  amuletum,  from  Ar.  hama- 
let,  that  which  is  suspended).  Any  object  worn 
as  a  charm,  or  sometimes  placed  in  a  building 
to  ward  off  evil.  Amulets  originated  at  an  early 
date  in  the  Orient,  and  regard  for  them  is  among 
the  earliest  superstitions  of  the  Babylonians  and 
Egyptians.  The  magical  formulas  connected 
with  them  are  frequent  in  early  Babylonian 
texts.  Their  religion  included  belief  in  a  multi- 
tude of  spirits  present  everywhere  and  influ- 
encing every  act.  Hence  the  necessity  of  pre- 
serving the  house,  property,  and  person  by  images 
and  formulas,  and  these  were  from  the  beginning 
connected  with  medicine.  Even  the  monotheistic 
Hebrews  were  not  free  from  the  taint,  and  the 
so-called  phylacteries,  with  passages  from  sacred 
writ,  were  an  adaptation  of  these  magical  be-, 
liefs.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  inherited  the 
same  beliefs  in  a  modified  degree.  Perhaps  the 
most  general  evil  to  be  guarded  against  by  amu- 
lets at  all  times  was  the  Evil  Eye,  which  is  stilt 
so  firmly  believed  in  throughout  Latin  countries. 
There  were  various  classes  of  amulets.  First 
came  certain  precious  or  other  stones  supposed  to 
possess  mysterious  helpful  properties:  agates  for 
spiders'  and  scorpions'  stings,  and  for  protection 
against  thunderstorms;  diamonds  for  melan- 
choly ;  jasper  for  the  tongue-tied  and  to  bring 
on  rain ;  amethyst  against  drunkenness,  and,  with 
certain  inscriptions  and  figures,  as  antidotes  to 
poisons,  hail,  and  locusts,  etc.  One  of  the  most 
permanent  of  all  such  beliefs  is  that  in  the  bene- 
ficial effects  of  coral.  Metals,  also,  and  plants, 
were  used  as  amulets.  So  were  various  parts  of 
certain  animals,  such  as  hyena  teeth  or  marrow, 
wolves'  fat,  rats'  ears,  foxes'  tongues,  and  bats' 
heads.  Most  efficacious  of  all  are  the  teeth  of 
different  animals.  After  these  natural  objects 
come  artificial  ones.  A  large  proportion  of  an- 
cient jewelers' work  was  undoubtedly  made  In  con- 
nection with  the  wearing  of  amulets,  especially 
necklaces,  rings,  bracelets,  earrings,  and  other 
pendants.  Other  ways  of  carrying  amulet  ma- 
terial was  in  gold  balls  or  bullfe,  or  in  sachets. 
The  formulas  carried  were  usually  inscribed,  not 
on  paper,  but  on  some  durable  substance — metal, 
terra  cotta,  ivory,  precious  stones.  Trinkets  of 
every  variety  and  shape — crescents,  disks,  pend- 
ants— were  hung  about  the  necks  of  children  and 
adults  as  charms;  and  few  went  without  them. 
Figures  of  gods  and  genii  had  magic  virtue  as 
well ;  so  did  verbal  formulte.  ( See  Abracadabra, 
and  Abraxas.)  Many  of  such  tiny  images  are 
found  on  necklaces.  Anchors  and  horseshoes, 
heads  and  figures  of  animals,  votive  hands  and 
feet,  thunderbolts,  vases,  and  many  other  objects, 
all  had  their  specific  values.  The  amulets  not 
only  were  suspended  around  the  neck,  worn  in 
jewelry,  and  sewed  in  the  clothing,  but  also  were 
affixed  to  furniture  and  walls,  painted  or  carved 
on  doors  and  walls,  and  buried  in  the  ground. 
They  even  followed  the  deceased  to  his  grave. 
Christianity  was  as  unable  as  Judaism  to  eradi- 
cate the  practice;  so  it  sought  to  mitigate  it 
by  legislation  and  by  offering  devotional  substi- 
tutes in  the  form  of  sacred  relics  or  formulas 
from  the  Bible.  These  substitutes  were  care- 
fully  distinguished    from   the   heathen   amulets 
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which  the  clergy  were  forbidden  in  the  fourth 
century  to  malce,  under  pain  of  deprivation  of 
holy  orders,  and  the  wearing  of  which  was  sol- 
emnly condemned  by  a  council  in  721.  But  in 
the  East  the  practice  still  flourishes,  as  well  as 
in  primitive  parts  of  southern  Europe.  Consult: 
King,  History  of  Precious  Stones  and  Oems 
(London,  1873)  ;  and  Wachsmuth  in  the  Athe- 
naum  (Berlin),  Volume  II.,  pp.  209  foil. 

AJffXJNDSEiar,  Ronald  (1872—).  A  Norwe- 
gian explorer,  bom  at  Borje,  Norway.  He  was 
educated  for  the  naval  service  of  Sweden-Nor- 
way, and  became  a  second  lieutenant.  In  1901 
he  made  observations  on  the  East  Greenland 
current  which  were  considered  valuable.  He  was 
permitted  to  join  the  Belgica  expedition  to  the 
Antarctic  in  1897-99,  and  was  first  officer  of  the 
ship  throughout  that  expedition,  which  explored 
the  region  west  of  Graham  Land.  He  sailed  from 
Norway,  June  17,  1903,  in  the  ship  O^'oa,  and 
on  December  5,  1905,  the  Government  cable  office 
at  Seattle,  Wash.,  received  a  message  from  him, 
announcing  that  he  had  determined  the  position 
of  the  magnetic  pole,  and  had  also  located  the 
northwest  passage.    See  Polab  Explobatio.v. 

AMTTH,  i-moSr'.  A  province  of  eastern  Si- 
beria (q.v.),  situated  north  of  the  River  Amur; 
area,  174,427  square  miles.  It  was  ceded  by 
China  to  Russia  in  1858.  The  capital  is  Blagov- 
yestchensk.    Pop.,  1891,  87,705;  1897,  120,306. 

AXXTBi.  A  river  of  Asia,  formed  by  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Shilka  and  Argun  rivers,  near  the 
Russian  village  of  Ust-Strielka,  at  the  north  end 
■of  the  Khingan  Mountains,  lat.  53°  20'  N.  and 
long.  121°  28'  E.  (Map:  Asia,  N  4).  From  the 
point  of  junction  of  the  two  rivers  the  Amur 
flows  at  first  east  and  then  southeast  along  the 
northern  boundary  of  Manchuria.  At  the  east- 
ern extremity  of  Manchuria  it  turns  northward 
and  near  Fort  Nicolayevsk,  in  lat.  53°  20'  N.,  it 
empties  into  the  strait  which  separates  the 
island  of  Saghalien  from  the  mainland,  near  the 
point  where  that  channel  opens  into  the  Sea  of 
<)khotsk.  Including  its  headstream  of  Argun, 
the  .'\mur  has  a  total  length  of  nearly  2800  miles 
and  its  basin  is  estimated  at  about  750,000 
square  miles.  The  principal  tributary  of  the 
Amur  is  the  Sungari,  which  joins  it  on  the  right 
near  the  point  at  which  the  Amur  begins  its 
great  bend  toward  the  north.  Another  impor- 
tant affluent  from  the  right  is  the  Ussuri.  The 
chief  affluents  on  the  left  are  the  Seya  and  the 
Bureya.  The  river  is  very  wide  in  the  lower 
part  of  its  course,  and  there  are  many  islands 
in  it.  The  great  station  of  the  steamers  that 
navigate  the  Amur  and  the  Ussuri  is  Khabar- 
ovsk (formerly  called  Khabarovka),  which  is 
connected  by  rail  with  Vladivostok.  On  the  left 
Ijank  of  the  Amur,  near  the  parallel  of  50°,  Is 
lilii-rovyc.-.tohonsk,  the  capital  of  the  Amur  ter- 
ritory. .\  short  distance  below  this  town,  on 
the  opposite  bank,  is  Aigun.  The  Amur  is  nav- 
ifrable  for  smaller  vessels  through  its  entire 
course,  and  steamers  can  ascend  the  Shilka  be- 
yond the  town  of  Strietensk.  The  Amur  is  open 
for  navigation  only  for  about  six  months  in  the 
yt-ar.  The  region  through  which  it  flows  is 
partly  covered  with  thick  forests,  and  but  few 
settlements  are  found  on  its  banks. 

.\s  early  as  1036,  several  Russian  adven- 
turers, attracted  by  rumors  of  the  wealth  of  the 
regions  to  the  southeast  of  Lake  Baikal,  made 
excursions  into  the  Chinese    territories    on  the 


Lower  Amur  by  way  of  the  Shilka  River.  In 
1649  Khabarofl'  descended  the  Amur,  subdued  the 
native  tribes,  and  erected  a  number  of  forts  at 
the  jiuction  of  its  tributaries.  Ib  1658,  Ner- 
tchinsk  on  the  Shilka  was  founded,  and  about 
1665  Fort  Albasin  was  erected.  The  Chinese, 
who  had  watched  the  Russian  advance  with  great 
uneasiness,  now  took  up  arms,  attacked  Port 
Albasin  repeatedly,  and  in  the  peace  of  Nertchinsk 
(1689)  succeeded  in  closing  the  Amur  to  the 
Russians,  who  for  more  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  made  no  conquests  in  Manchuria,  and 
contented  themselves  with  extending  their  in- 
fluence through  commerce,  missionary  work,  and 
diplomacy.  With  the  appointment  of  Count 
Nicholas  MuraviefT  to  the  governorship  of  East 
Siberia,  active  operations  recommenced.  A  line 
of  forts  was  constructed  on  the  Amur,  the  coast 
of  the  Gulf  of  Tartary,  and  the  island  of  Sag- 
halien. In  four  expeditions  undertaken  in  1854 
and  subsequent  years  MuravieflT  established  the 
authority  of  Russia  over  the  Amur  region.  And 
some  slight  attempts  were  made  at  colonizing 
the  country  with  Russian  settlers.  With  the 
English  and  French  marching  upon  Peking,  China 
could  not  resist  the  Russian  encroachments.  Ti»e 
treaties  of  Aigun  and  Tien-tsin  concluded  in  1858, 
and  the  supplementary  treaty  of  Peking  in  1860, 
in  («ding  Eastern  Manchuria  to  the  Russians, 
merely  gave  formal  recognition  to  an  accom- 
plish^ fact.  By  these  treaties  Russia  obtained 
possession  of  all  the  country  between  the  Pacific 
and  the  Amur,  the  Ussuri  and  the  Tiumen  rivers 
down  to  the  Korean  frontier.  In  this  manner 
the  long-desired  goal  of  Russian  foreign  policy, 
an  outlet  and  an  ice-free  port  on  the  Pacific,  was 
attained.  The  new  territory  was  dirided  into 
two  regions,  the  Amur  Territory  and  the  Mari- 
time Province.  In  1861,  Vladivostok  (q.v.),  was 
founded;  it  became  the  chief  military  centre 
and  arsenal  of  the  Russians  in  the  East,  until 
supplanted  after  1898  by  Port  Arthur  (q.v.). 
During  the  Boxer  uprising  of  1900  the  Chinese 
bombarded  the  town  of  Blagovyestchensk  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Amur.  'This  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Russian  occupation  of  Manchuria 
(q.v.)  and  the  chain  of  events  leading  to  the 
Russo-Japanese  War  (q.v.).  Consult:  Collins, 
Ynyagc  doxrn  the  Amoor  (New  York,  1866); 
Andree,  Das  Amwrgehiet  (Leipzig,  1876). 

AKTrSATH,    a'mSS-raf,    or    UTTRAIV    I.' 

(1319-89).  Sultan  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  from 
1369  to  1389,  succeeding  his  father  Orkhan.  He 
was  the  first  to  lead  a  powerful  Turkish  army 
into  Europe,  and  in  1361  took  Adrianople  and 
fixed  there  his  residence.  He  completed  the  sub- 
jugation of  Asia  Minor,  and  in  1389  his  army 
dealt  a  crushing  blow  to  the  kingdom  of  Servia 
in  a  battle  fought  at  Kossovo.  The  great  Sultan 
himself  was  slain  on  the  field  of  battle,  stabbed, 
according  to  the  common  account,  by  a  wounded 
Servian  nobleman  as  he  was  surveying  the  scene 
of  his  victory,  .\murath  was  illiterate,  signing 
treaties  by  dipping  his  hand  in  ink  and  making 
a  mark  with  tliree  fingers  together,  with  the 
fourth  finger  and  thumb  stretched  wide  apart. 

AMTIBATH,  or  MXTBAD  II.  (1401-51).  The 
tenth  Sultan  of  the  Turks.  He  succeeded  his 
father,  ^loliammed  1.,  in  1421.  In  1422  he  con- 
tended against  a  pretender,  Mustapha  (the  legit- 
imate Mustapha  having  previously  died),  but 
overcame  him  without  bloodshed.  He  took  Sa- 
lonica  from  the  Venetians  in  1430.  and  opened  the 
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way  for  subjugating  Greece.  He  went  on  suc- 
cessfully till  1442,  when  be  was  defeated  by 
Hunyadi,  and  was  obliged  to  make  peace  with 
the  Christians.  At  that  time  be  lost  a  son,  and 
abdicated  in  favor  of  anotlier  son,  Mohammed, 
only  fourteen  years  old.  The  Hungarians  re- 
newed the  war,  and,  hastening  from  retirement, 
be  overwhelmed  them  in  the  battle  of  Varna, 
November  10,  1444,  where  Ladislas,  King  of 
Hungary  and  Poland,  fell.  He  again  retired, 
and  again  came  forth  to  quell  an  insurrection  of 
the  Janissaries.  He  invaded  Albania  and  was 
defeated  by  George  Castriota  ( Scanderbeg) ;  but 
he  retired  only  to  gain  a  great  victory  over  his 
formidable  adversary  Hunyadi  at  Kossovo,  in 
1448.  He  was  the  first  Ottoman  monarch  who 
caused  bridges  of  great  length  to  be  built;  and 
in  his  reign  poetry,  jurisprudence,  and  theology 
began  to  flourish.  He  died  of  apoplexy  at 
Adrianople. 

AMTTBATH,  or  MXJBAD  m.  (1545-95). 
A  sultan  of  the  Turks.  He  succeeded  his  father, 
Selim  TI.,  in  1574.  He  was  a  feeble,  uxorious, 
superstitious  man.  His  reign  was  marked  by 
great  reverses  in  Hungary,  counterbalanced  by 
territorial  gains  in  Persia  and  Asia  Minor.  He 
made  commercial  treaties  with  the  Western  Pow- 
ers, and  was  also  the  first  to  feel  the  tyranny  of 
the  Janissaries. 

AKUBATH,  or  KTTSAI)  IV.  (1611-40).  A 
sultan  of  the  Turks.  He  succeeded  his  uncle, 
Mustapha,  in  1623.  He  is  known  as  "the  Turkish 
Nero,"  and  like  his  Roman  namesake,  he  began 
his  reign  with  great  promise:  but  the  mutinous 
behavior  of  his  soldiers,  and  the  frequent  rebel- 
liooB  that  marked  the  first  years  of  his  rule, 
made  him  a  tyrant  of  extraordinary  cruelty. 
His  greatest  exploit  was  the  retaking  of  Bagdad 
from  the  Persians  (1638),  after  an  assault  last- 
ing thirty  days,  an  occasion  on  which  he  slaugh- 
tered 30,000  of  the  inhabitants. 

AMTTRATH  V.  ( 1840-1904 ) ,  Sultan  of  Turkey. 
He  was  tlie  son  of  Sultan  Abd  ul  Medjid.  and  was 
born  September  SJl,  1840.  After  the  accession  of 
his  uncle,  Abd  ul  Aziz,  in  1861,  he  was  kept  in 
forced  retirement,  but  was  placed  upon  the 
throne  by  a  revolution  May  30,  1876.  He  showed 
strong  symptoms  of  insanity,  however,  and  was 
deposed  August  31st  of  the  same  year. 

ATWTTSSAT,  4'mv'sA',  Jean  Zvx.±ua  (1796- 
1856).  A  French  surgeon.  He  entered  the 
army,  was  assistant  surgeon  under  Esquirol  in 
the  SalpCtrifere  Hospital,  and  prosector  at  the 
Paris  faculty  of  medicine.  He  improved  and 
invented  many  surgical  instruments,  and  was 
the  first  to  show  the  importance  of  torsion  of 
arteries  in  hemorrhage.  He  wrote  on  the  nerv- 
ous system,  lithotomy,  etc.  An  operation  for 
opening  the  large  intestine  at  a  point  where  it  is 
not  covered  with  peritoneum  was  perfected  and 
first  practiced  by  Amussat.  It  is  still  performed, 
and  it  bears  his  name.  Among  his  publications 
are  researches  regarding  the  nervous  system 
(1825),  and  a  memoir  on  the  torsion  of  arteries 
(1829),  the  latter  winning  a  prize  from  the 
Institute. 

AX^'CLM  (Gk.  'Aftiiaat,  Amyklai) .  ( 1 )  An 
ancient  town  of  Laconia,  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Eurotas,  two  and  a  half  miles  southeast 
of  Sparta,  in  a  richly  wooded  and  fertile  region. 
It  was  early  a  famous  city,  and  after  the  Dorian 
conquest  seems  to  have  maintained  its  independ- 


ence as  an  Achsan  town  until  the  development 
of  the  Spartan  power.  In  the  neighborhood  of 
Amycla?  have  been  found  important  remains  of 
Mycenaean  civilization,  including  the  gold  cups 
of  Vaphio.  At  Amycl»  was  an  ancient  temple 
of  Apollo,  containing  a  primitive  bronze  image 
of  the  god  {xoanon),  standing  on  an  elaborate 
bronze  throne.  It  was  the  work  of  Bathycles. 
Pausanias  has  given  a  description  of  it,  impor- 
tant in  the  history  of  early  Ionic  art.  AtAmycl» 
were  celebrated  annually  the  Hyacinthia,  in 
memory  of  Uyacinthus  (q.v.).  (2)  Amycljb,  or 
Amuclip,  an  ancient  city  on  the  coast  of  Latium, 
Italy,  said  to  have  been  built  by  a  colony  from 
the  Greek  Amyclte.  It  had  ceased  to  exist  before 
the  time  of  Varro. 

AHYCKDALIir  (Lat.  amygdala,  Gk.  aftvy- 
SiXri,  amygdaU,  almond),  CjoH„NO,i,  3H2O.  A 
crystalline  substance  existing  in  the  kernel  of 
bitter  almonds  and  in  various  other  plants.  It 
is  obtained,  by  extraction  with  boiling  alcohol, 
from  the  paste  of  bitter  almonds,  which  remains 
after  the  fixed  oil  has  been  separated  by  pressure. 
The  alcoholic  solution  usually  contains  more  or 
less  oil,  which  must  be  removed  by  decantation 
or  filtration;  it  is  then  evaporated  till  a  syrup 
is  left,  from  which  the  amygdalin  may  be  ob- 
tained by  the  addition  of  ether;  amygdalin  is. 
insoluble  in  ether,  and  is,  therefore,  precipitated 
by  it  from  its  solutions.  Amygdalin  has  a  some- 
what bitter  taste,  but  is  not  poisonous.  It  may 
be  dissolved  in  water  for  any  length  of  time  with- 
out undergoing  any  change;  but  if  some  emulsine 
(or  some  dilute  mineral  acid)  be  added  to  the 
solution,  a  sort  of  fermentation  is  set  up,  and  the 
amygdalin  gradtully  undergoes  decomposition 
into  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  sugar,  and  hydro- 
cyanic or  prussic  acid.  Now,  as  emulsine,  too, 
is  one  of  the  constituents  of  bitter  almonds, 
when  the  paste  of  bitter  almonds  is  brought  into 
contact  with  water,  a  poisonous  liquid  is  ob- 
tained. 

AHYCKDALOID  (Gk.  a/ivyiafji,  amygdaU, 
almond  -f-  eZ<iof,  eidos,  shape).  A  name  given 
in  geology  to  igneous  rocks,  generally  of  a  Imsal- 
tic  nature,  which  contain  numerous  almond- 
shaped  or  spheroidal  cavities  filled  with  foreign 
minerals,  such  as  quartz,  calcite,  or  some  one 
of  the  zeolites.  These  cavities  are  regarded  as 
the  result  of  the  escape  of  gases  when  the  rocks 
cooled,  at  which  time  the  crystallization  of  the 
minerals  also  took  place,  these  being  for  the 
most  part  similar  in  composition  to  the  rock. 

AlCYL  (Lat.  amyltim,  from  Gk.  a/tv^ov,  amn- 
ion, starch  -|-  i^^,  hyle,  material ) ,  C,H„.  A 
radicle,  or  group  of  atoms,  found  in  the  mole- 
cules of  many  organic  compounds,  but  incapable 
of  existing  independently.  See  Carbon  Com- 
pounds. 

AKYL  AL'COHOL.  A  name  applied  to 
eight  alcohols  having  the  same  molecular  compo-  ' 
sition  (CiH„OH),  but  more  or  less  different 
chemical  and  physical  properties.  Seven  of 
these  alcohols  have  actually  been  prepared;  the 
possibility  of  the  existence  "of  the  eighth  is  indi- 
cated by  the  structiu-al  theory  of  compounds. 
The  most  important  amyl  alcohols  are  the  two 
found  in  fusel  oil,  which  is  produced  as  an  im- 
purity during  alcoholic  fermentation.  ( See  Alco- 
noLS. )  Of  these,  one  is  called  iso-butyl-carbinol, 
(CH,)2CH.CII,.CH,0H;  the  other,  secondary 
butyl-carbinol,  CH, .  CH.CH  ( CH, )  .  CH5OH.  Iso- 
butyl-carbinol  boils  at  131°  C,  has  a  specifie 
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gravity  of  0.810,  and  is  optically  inactive;  it 
forms  the  predominating  constituent  of  fusel  oil. 
Secondary  butyl-carbinol  boils  at  128°  C,  and 
imparts  to  fusel  oil,  of  which  it  forms  10  to 
20  per  cent.,  the  property  of  turning  the 
plane  of  polarized  light  to  the  left.  The  separa- 
tion of  the  two  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty. 
It  may,  however,  be  effected  by  treating  the  mix- 
ture with  hydrochloric  acid:  iso-butyl-carbinol 
is  more  readily  attacked  by  the  acid  than  sec- 
ondary butyl-carbinol ;  it  is,  therefore,  the  first 
to  be  converted  into  the  corresponding  chloride, 
C,H,iCl,  the  separation  of  which  from  the  unat- 
tacked  secondary  butyl  alcohol  can  be  effected 
by  ordinary  laboratory  methods.  A  third  amyl 
alcohol,  known  as  amylene  hydrate,  or  di-methyl- 
ethyl-carbinol,  and  having  the  constitutional 
formula  (CH,)jC3H,C0H,  is  a  colorless  liquid, 
with  a  penetrating  and  pungent  odor  and  an 
unpleasant  taste.  When  taken  internally  in 
moderate  doses  it  acts  as  a  hypnotic;  in  larger 
doses  it  is  liable  to  cause  narcotic  symptoms. 
The  esters  (compound  ethers),  formed  by  the 
union  of  amyl  alcohols  with  some  of  the  acids  of 
the  acetic  acid  series,  have  highly  aromatic  odors, 
resembling  those  of  the  apple,  the  pineapple,  the 
strawberry,  the  banana,  and  other  fruits.  Fusel 
oil  is  therefore  used  in  making  artificial  fruit 
essences,  which  are  now  generally  employed  for 
flavoring  syrups,  confectionery,  etc. 

AJCTLEITB  HY'DBATE.  See  Amyl  Alco- 
hol. 

AHTL  mCTBITE.  An  extremely  volatile, 
pale  yellow,  oily  liquid,  with  an  aromatic  taste 
and  an  odor  resembling  bananas.  It  is  formed 
by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  amyl  alcohol 
(fusel  oil).  As  it  rapidly  deteriorates,  it  is 
necessarily  kept  in  "small,  dark,  amber-colored 
and  glass-stoppered  vials,  in  a  cool  and  dark 
place,  remote  from  lights."  The  last  precaution 
is  due  to  its  inflammable  nature.  The  drug  is 
also  put  into  closed  glass  capsules,  commonly 
known  as  "pearls,"  which  are  so  fragile  that  they 
can  be  crushed  in  a  handkerchief  when  desired 
for  use.  Though  occasionally  administered  inter- 
nally, it  is  usually  given  by  inhalation.  A  mod- 
erate amount  inhaled  causes  almost  immediately 
flushing  of  the  face,  a  feeling  of  fullness  and  pain 
in  the  head,  rapid  and  strong  heart  action, 
labored  breathing,  and  a  very  soft  and  full  pulse. 
If  continued,  the  head  seems  distended  as  though 
it  would  burst,  and  the  other  symptoms  increase. 
Within  a  few  minutes  all  these  symptoms  dis- 
appear. Poisonous  doses  cause  pallor,  irregular 
breathing,  muscular  relaxation,  and  death. 
Xanthopsia,  or  yellow  vision,  sometimes  follows 
inhalation  of  amyl  nitrite,  but  within  a  few 
minutes  objects  gradually  resume  their  natural 
colors.  Besides  the  marked  diminution  of  arte- 
rial tension,  the  drug  causes  a  change  in  the 
blood,  with  the  formation  of  what  appears  to  be 
htemoglobin.  The  chief  use  of  amyl  nitrite  is  to 
relieve  the  attacks  of  angina  pectoris.  It  is  also 
valuable  for  aborting  epileptic  seizures,  espe- 
cially when  there  is  an  aura,  or  peculiar  sensa- 
tion denoting  the  approach  of  one  of  these.  In 
spasmodic  conditions,  such  as  asthma,  tetanus, 
or  strychnine  poisoning,  it  is  used,  and  also 
as  a  rapidly  acting  heart-stimulant.    See  Kitbo- 

GLYCEBIN. 

AKYNTAS  I,  (Gk.  'kiiivra^)  (c.  498B.C.). 
King  of  Macedonia  from  about  540  to  498  B.o. 
In  token  of  submission  to  the  Persians,  he  pre- 


sented earth  and  water  to  the  ambassador,  Hega- 
bazus,  whom  Darius,  on  his  return  from  the 
Scythian  expedition,  had  left  at  the  head  of 
80,000  men  in  Europe. 

AMYITTAS  H.  King  of  Macedonia  from 
about  394  to  3G9  B.C.,  son  of  Philip,  the  brother 
of  Perdiccas  II.  He  succeeded  his  father  in 
Upper  Macedonia,  and  obtained  the  crown  of 
the  entire  country  by  the  murder  of  the  usurper, 
Pausanias  (393  B.C.).  Soon  after  his  accession 
he  was  driven  from  Macedonia  by  the  lUyrians, 
but  by  the  aid  of  the  Thessalians  was  restored 
to  his  kingdom.  Afterward  he  entered  into  an 
alliance  with  the  Spartans.  He  left  three  sons, 
Alexander,  Perdiccas,  and  Philip  the  Great. 

AJCyNTAS  m.  (T-336  B.C.).  Grandson  of 
Amyntas  II.,  son  of  Perdiccas.  On  the  death 
of  his  father,  in  360  B.C.,  he  was  the  lawful  heir 
to  the  throne,  which  was  usurped  by  his  uncle, 
Philip.  He  was  put  to  death  in  the  first  year  of 
the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Great  (33S  B.C.), 
who  charged  him  with  having  conspired  against 
his  life. 

AJCTNTOB,  Gebrabd  von.  A  German 
writer.    See  Gebhabdt,  Daoobebt  von. 

AKTOT,  4'myd',  Jacques  (1513-93).  Tutor 
of  King  Charles  IX.,  of  France,  Bishop  of  Aux- 
erre,  and  Conmiander  of  the  Order  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  bom  at  Melun,  and  remembered  chiefly 
for  his  translations  of  the  Greek  romances, 
Theagenes  and  Chariclea  (1546).  and  Daphnia 
and  CMoe  ( 1559),  together  with  Diodorus  Siculus 
(1554),  Plutarch's  Lives  (1559),  and  Plutarch's 
H orals  (1572).  This  Plutarch  was  the  basis  of 
North's  English  version  (1575)  used  by  Shake- 
speare. It  was  used  by  Corneille,  and  ranks  with 
Amyot's  other  translations  among  French  classics. 

AMTOT,  A'myy,  or  AMIOT,  Joseph  (1718- 
,94).  A  celebrated  French  Jesuit  and  Oriental 
scholar.  He  lived  as  a  missionary  in  China  from 
1750  to  the  time  of  his  death.  His  knowledge 
of  Chinese  languages  enabled  him  to  collet 
many  valuable  notices  of  antiquities,  history, 
language,  and  arts  in  China.  His  writings  in- 
clude large  contributions  to  the  Mimoires  con- 
cemant  I'histoire,  les  sciences  et  les  arts  det 
Chinois  (1776-1814).  His  Dictionnaire  Tatar- 
Mantchou-Francois  (1789-90)  was  edited  by 
Langl^s. 

AH'YBALa)ISK.    See  Amtbact. 

AMYKATTT,  &'ra6'r6',  MoIse.  (1596-1664).  A 
French  Protestant  theologian  and  metaphysician. 
He  was  born  at  Bourgueil.  near  Tours.  His  father 
set  him  to  study  law,  and  he  made  rapid  progress 
in  the  University  of  Poitiers.  He  became  a 
licentiate  in  law  (1616),  but  the  reading  of 
Calvin's  Institutes  induced  him  to  leave  law  for 
theology,  and  he  studied  at  Saumur,  and  "sat 
at  the  feet  of  the  great  Cameron,"  a  pupil  as 
great  as  his  master.  There  he  became  a  pastor 
in  1626;  in  1633  professor  of  theology.  He  was 
co-professor  with  Louis  Capel  and  Josua  de  la 
Place.  Their  life-long  friendship  was  beautiful 
and  remarkable,  as  is  their  memory  as  joint  au- 
thors of  the  Theses  Salmuriensis.  In  1631  Amy- 
raut  published  Traiti  des  religions  (Saumur), 
still  a  living  work;  and  thenceforward  he  was 
foremost  in  provincial  and  national  synods.  The 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held  was  shown  when 
the  Charenton  synod  of  1631  chose  him  to  present 
to  the  King  the  Copy  of  the  Complaints  and 
Grievances  for  the  Infractions  and  Violationt  of 
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the  Edict  of  Nantes.  Before  this  time  all  save 
Koman  Catholic  deputies  had  addressed  the  King 
on  their  knees;  but  Amyraut  refused  to  speak 
unless  he  could  stand  as  did  the  Romanists,  and 
carried  the  day,  his  rehearsal  charming  even  his 
adversaries.  His  oration  is  an  historic  landmark 
of  French  Protestantism.  He  held  fast  to  Calvin- 
ism, but  with  an  unusual  liberality.  He  was  re- 
peatedly accused,  but  never  convicted,  of  heresy, 
because  in  his  Traits  de  la  prMestination  (1634) 
he  advocates  a  modification  of  the  strong  predes- 
tination theory  of  the  Synod  of  Dort  by  the 
" Universal  ismus  hypotheticus,"  i.e.,  the  theory 
that  God  offers  salvation  to  all  under  the  con- 
ditions of  faith.  This  is  known  as  Amyraldism, 
and  found  many  adherents — among  them  Baxter, 
Andrew  Fuller,  and  the  New  England  divines. 
He  died  at  Saumur,  January  8,  1604.  He  left 
many  religious  works. 

AIT,  or  OIT.  The  Egyptian  name  of  Helio- 
polis  (q.v.). 

A1TA.  A  termination  added  to  the  names  of 
remarkable  men,  to  designate  collections  of  their 
sayings,  anecdotes,  etc.;  as  in  the  works  entitled 
Baconiana,  Johnaoniana.  Such  titles  were  first 
used  in  France,  where  they  became  common  after 
the  publication  of  Scaligerana  by  the  brothers 
Dupuy  (The  Hague,  1666).  In  English  litera- 
ture there  are.  many  works  of  this  kind.  Amer- 
ica, also,  has  its  Washingtoniana,  and  Jefferson's 
Anas  are  well  known  to  students  of  our  history. 

AN'ABAPTISTS  (Gk.  uvaffanriieiv,  anabap- 
thein,  to  rebaptize).  A  term  applied  generally 
in  Reformation  times  to  those  Christians  who 
rejected  infant  baptism  and  administered  the 
rite  only  to  adults;  so  that  when  a  new  member 
joined  them,  he  or  she  was  baptized,  the  rite  as 
administered  in  infancy  being  considered  no  bap- 
tism. Still,  because  all  other  branches  of  the 
church  considered  this  a  second  baptism,  the 
term  Anabaptist,  i.e.,  one  who  baptizes  again, 
was  naturally  applied  to  them.  The  name  is, 
however,  not  now  used  by  the  present  Baptists. 

The  primitive  baptism  was  doubtless  of  adults 
only,  but  infant  baptism  earljr  became  the 
Church  practice.  Opposition  to  it  was  kept  up 
by  a  number  of  minor  and  obscure  sects  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  When  the  Reformation  unshackled 
the  popular  mind  it  came  into  prominence.  Un- 
fortunately, it  was  linked  with  other  unpopular 
ideas  of  a  revolutionary  character,  and  adopted 
by  a  set  of  fanatical  enthusiasts  called  the 
prophets  of  Zwickau,  in  Saxony,  at  whose  head 
were  Thomas  Mtlnzer  (q.v.)  (1520)  and  others. 
MUnzer  went  to  Waldshut,  on  the  borders  of 
Switzerland,  which  soon  became  a  chief  seat  of 
.-^nabaptism,  and  a  centre  whence  visionaries  and 
fanatics  spread  over  Switzerland.  They  pre- 
tended to  new  revelations,  dreamed  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  on  earth, 
and  summoned  princes  to  join  them,  on  pain  of 
losing  their  temporal  power.  They  rejected 
infant  baptism,  and  taught  that  those  who 
joined  them  must  be  baptized  anew  with  the 
baptism  of  the  Spirit;  they  also  proclaimed  the 
community  of  goods,  and  the  equality  of  all 
Christians.  These  doctrines  naturally  fell  in 
with  and  supported  the  "Peasant  War"  (q.v.) 
that  had  about  that  time  ( 1525)  broken  out  from 
real  causes  of  oppression.  The  sect  spread  rapid- 
ly through  Westphalia,  Holstein,  and  the  Neth- 
erlands, in  spite  of  the  severest  persecutions. 
The   battle   of    Frankenhausen    (see   MtJNZEB) 


crushed  their  progress  in  Saxony  and  Franconia. 
Still  scattered  adherents  of  the  doctrines  con- 
tinued, and  were  again  brought  together  in  vari- 
ous places  by  traveling  preachers.  In  this  capa- 
city Melchior  Hoffmann,  a  furrier  of  Swabia,  dis- 
tinguished himself,  who  appeared  as  a  visionary 
preacher  in  Kiel  in  1527,  and  in  Emden  in  1528. 
In  the  last  town  he  installed  a  baker,  John  Mat- 
thiesen,  of  Haarlem,  as  bishop,  and  then  went 
to  Strassburg,  where  he  died  in  prison.  Matthie- 
sen  began  to  send  out  apostles  of  the  new  doc- 
trine. Two  of  these  went  to  MUnster,  where 
they  found  fanatical  coadjutors  in  the  Protes- 
tant minister  Rothmann,  and  the  burghers  Knip- 
perdolling  and  Krechting,  and  were  shortly 
joined  b^  the  tbilor  Bockhold,  of  Leyden,  and 
(Serrit  Kippenbrock,  of  Amsterdam,  a  bookbind- 
er, and  at  last  by  Matthiesen  himself.  With 
their  adherents  they  soon  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  city;  Matthiesen  set  up  as  a 
prophet,  and  when  he  lost  his  life  in  a  sally 
against  the  Bishop  of  MUnster,  who  was  besieg- 
ing the  town,  Bockhold  and  Knipperdolling  took 
his  place.  The  churches  were  now  destroyed, 
and  twelve  judges  were  appointed  over  the 
tribes,  as  among  the  Israelites;  and  Bockhold 
(1534)  had  himself  crowned  king  of  the  "New 
Sion,"  under  the  name  of  John  of  Leyden.  The 
Anabaptist  madness  in  MUnster  now  went  be- 
yond all  bounds.  The  city  became  the  scene  of 
the  wildest  licentiousness,  until  several  Prot- 
estant princes,  uniting  with  the  bishop,  took  the 
place,  and  by  executing  the  leaders  put  an  end  to 
the  new  kingdom  ( 1535 ) . 

But  the  principles  disseminated  by  the  fanati- 
cal Anabaptists  were  not  so  easily  obliterated. 
As  early  as  1533  the  adherents  of  the  sect  had 
been  driven  from  Emden  and  taken  refuge  in 
the  Netherlands,  and  in  Amsterdam  the  doc- 
trine took  root  and  spread.  Bockhold  also  had 
sent  out  apostles,  some  of  whom  had  given  up 
the  wild  fanaticism  of  their  master;  they  let 
alone  the  community  of  goods  and  women,  and 
taught  the  other  doctrines  of  the  Anabaptists, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  new  kingdom  of  pure 
Christians.  They  grounded  their  doctrines  chief- 
ly on  the  Apocalypse.  One  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  this  class  was  David  Joris,  a  glass 
painter  of  Delft  (1501-56).  Joris  united  liber- 
alism with  Anabaptism,  devoted  himself  to  mys 
tic  theology,  and  sought  to  effect  a  union  of 
parties.  He  acquired  many  adherents,  who 
studied  his  book  of  miracles  (Wundcrbuch) , 
which  appeared  at  Deventer  in  1542,  and  looked 
upon  him  as  a  sort  of  new  Messiah.  Being  per- 
secuted, he  withdrew  from  his  party,  lived  inof- 
fensively at  Basel,  under  the  name  of  John  of 
Bruges,  and  died  there  in  the  communion  of  the 
Reformed  Church.  It  was  only  in  1559,  when  his 
heretical  doctrines  had  come  to  light,  that  the 
council  of  Basel  had  the  bones  of  Joris  dug  up 
and  burned  under  the  gallows. 

Contemporary  with  these  fanatical  Anabap- 
tists there  were  those  who  united  denial  of  the 
validity  of  infant  baptism  with  mystical  views, 
and  even  with  denial  of  the  deity  of  Christ.  But 
in  Switzerland  and  South  Germany  the  Anti- 
peedo-Baptists,  who  date  from  1523,  and  were 
dominated  by  the  theological  views  of  Balthazar 
Hubmeier,  though  reckoned  with  the  other  Ana- 
baptists and  cruelly  persecuted  and  suppressed, 
held  only  at  worst  defective  political  views,  but 
had  no  part  or  parcel  with  any  immoral  prac- 
tices.    Their  creed  can  be  learned  from  Zwingli's 
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attack  upon  them.  See  the  English  translation 
in  Jackson's  Selections  from  Zicingli,  pp.  123- 
258  (New  York,  1001).  This  humble  folk  were 
treated  like  criminals,  because  the  authorities 
recognized  that  their  principles,  though  in  no 
way  sinful,  were  subversive  of  the  tyrannical 
government  they  exercised.  Anabaptists  must 
die  because  they  would  not  submit  to  the  estab- 
lished order.  To  this  day  the  advocates  of  the 
State  Church  look  askance  at  them.  At  first 
among  them  the  mode  of  baptism  was  not  con- 
sidered important,  and  so  not  much  discussed. 
It  was  by  pouring  or  sprinkling. 

A  new  era  for  the  Anabaptists  begins  with 
Menno  Simons.  (See  Mknno.)  Surrounded  by 
dangers,  Menno  succeeded,  by  prudent  real,  in 
collecting  the  scattered  adherents  of  the  sect, 
and  in  founding  congregationH  in  the  Nether- 
lands and  in  various  parts  of  Germany.  He 
called  the  members  of  the  community  "Giod's 
congregation,  poor,  unarmed  Christians,  bro- 
thers;" later,  they  took  the  name  of  Mennonites, 
and  at  present  they  call  themselves,  in  G«rmany, 
Taufgesinnte;  in  Holland,  Doopsgezinden — cor- 
responding very  nearly  to  the  English  designa- 
tion Baptists.  This,  besides  being  a  more  appro- 
priate designation,  avoids  offensive  association 
with  the  early  Anabaptists.  Menno  expounded 
his  principles  in  his  Elements  of  the  True  Chris- 
tian Faith  in  Dutch.  This  book  is  still  an 
authority  among  the  body,  who  lay  particular 
stress  on  receiving  the  doctrines  of  the  Scrip- 
ture with  simple  faith,  and  acting  strictly  up 
to  them,  setting  no  value  on  learning  and  the 
scientific  elaboration  of  doctrines.  They  reject 
the  taking  of  oaths,  war,  every  kind  of  revenge, 
divorce  (except  for  adultery),  infant  baptism, 
and  the  undertaking  of  the  oliSce  of  magistrate; 
magistracy  they  hold  to  be  an  institution  neces- 
sary for  the  present,  but  foreign  to  the  kingdom 
of  Christ;  the  Church  is  the  community  of  the 
saints,  which  must  be  kept  pure  by  strict  disci- 
pline. With  regnrd  to  grace,  they  hold  it  to 
be  designed  for  all,  and  their  views  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  fall  in  with  those  of  Zwingli ;  in  its  cele- 
bration the  rite  of  feet-washing  is  retained.  In 
Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Alsace  their  form  rf 
worship"  differs  little  from  the  Lutheran.  Theiv 
bishops,  elders,  and  teachers  serve  without  pay. 
Children  receive  their  name  at  birth,  baptism  is 
performed  in  the  place  of  worship,  and  adults 
that  join  the  sect  are  rebaptized.     (See  Mkn- 

NONITES. ) 

Almost  the  only  split  among  the  early  Conti- 
nental Baptists  on  doctrinal  grounds  was  that 
which  took  place  in  Amsterdam  in  1664.  Ar- 
minianism  had  not  been  without  its  influence, 
especially  among  the  Waterlflndcrs,  originally 
more  liberal  in  their  views.  A  leading  congrega- 
tion accordingly  divided  into  two  parties,  one 
(Galenists,  from  Galenus,  their  leader)  advo- 
cating freer  views  in  doctrine  and  discipline; 
the  other  (Apostoolists,  from  Samuel  Apostool) 
adhering  to  absolute  predestination  and  the  dis- 
cipline of  Menno.  The  liberal  party  rejected 
creeds  as  of  human  invention,  adopted  much  of 
the  philosophy  and  theology  of  England,  and 
exercised  no  little  influence  on  the  intellectual 
progress  of  Holland.  These  two  parties  grad- 
ually absorbed  the  other  sections  of  the  Baptists 
in  the  Netherlands;  and  about  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century  a  union  took  place  by 
which  all  the  congregations  now  belong  to  one 
body. 


For  the  modern  denomination  called  Baptists, 
which  continues  the  same  protest  against  infant 
baptism,  but  has  little,  or,  as  some  claim,  no 
genetic  connection  with  the  Anabaptists,  see 
Baptists. 

AlTABABA,  A-naHift-rt^  A  river  in  Siberia, 
emptying  into  the  Arctic  Ocean  (Map:  Asia, 
LI),  and  forming  the  boundary  between  the  gov- 
ernment of  Yeniseisk  and  the  territory  of 
Yakutsk. 

AITABAS,  AN'ABAT'IB.S.     See  CuifBiNo 

Fisu. 

ANAB'ASIS  (Gk.  iim^if,  from  avd,  ana,  up 
+  /Jaivriv,  batnetn,  to  go).  The  name  of  two  his- 
torical works.  (1.)  The  Anabasis  of  Cyrus,  writ- 
ten by  Xenophon  early  in  the  fourth  century 
B.C.,  which  gives  a  narrative  of  the  unfortunate 
expedition  of  the  younger  Cyrus  against  his 
brother,  the  Persian  King  Artaxenes,  and  of 
the  retreat  of  his  10,000  Greek  allies  under  the 
command  of  Xenophon.  (2.)  The  Anabasis  of 
Alexander,  written  by  Arrian  160-168  aj>.,  and 
giving  an  account  of  the  campaigns  of  Alexander 
the  (jreat. 

AN'ABLEPS  (Gk.  avaSAf netv,  anablepein,  to 
look  up).  A  genus  of  cyprinodont  fishes,  the 
four-eyes,  remarkable  for  the  incomplete  division 
of  the  eye  into  an  upper  smaller  and  a  lower 
larger  part.  This  division  is  eflected  by  the 
growth  of  two  processes  of  the  iris  toward  each 
other  across  the  pupil,  and  a  corresponding  band 
of  the  conjunctiva  across  the  cornea.     As  they 


X1CABLEP8  TETBAOHHTHXI.UDS. 

A.  Attitude  id  Bwimniing.  B.  Vertical  «ecUon  of  the  eye 
through  the  lene,  showing  the  lonticilar  fonn  of  the  apper 
half  receiving  light  through  the  air.  and  the  suborbicular  shape 
of  the  lower  half  receiving  light  through  water.  C.  Diagram  of 
the  ejo  acroea  the  front,  ebowing  external  dark  baud.  (After 
Tegetmeicr.) 

are  surface  fish,  and  swim  with  their  eyes  partly 
projecting  above  the  water,  the  upper  part  serves 
the  purpose  of  seeing  in  the  air  and  the  lower 
for  seeing  in  the  water.  They  occur  in  shallow 
water  along  the  coast,  and  in  the  rivers  of  trop- 
ical America. 

ANAB'OLISM  (Gk.  avaffo^,  anaboU,  some- 
thing heaped  up),  and  Cokstbuctivb  Metabol- 
ism. Terms  applied  to  the  chemical  processes 
of  the  living  body,  which  result  in  the  formation 
of  more  complex  compotinds  from  simpler  ones. 
See  Metabolism. 

ANAB'BXrS.     See  Locust. 

AN ACAOKA.  a'nA-ka'd-nA,  or  GouMtir  Flow- 
EB.  An  Indian  princess,  sister  and  wife  re- 
spectively of  Behechio  and  of  Caonabo,  caciques 
of  Haiti  when  Columbus  discovered  tbe  island 
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(1492).  She  succeeded  her  brother  as  ruler  of 
his  tribe,  and  after  the  death  of  Caonabo  was  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  Spanish  until  1503.  In 
the  latter  year  she  gave  a  feast  in  honor  of  Ovan- 
do,  the  Spanish  governor,  but  in  the  midst  of  the 
festivities  was  arrested  and  put  to  death  by  his 
order. 

AN'ACAB'DIA'CX^  (Gk.  dra,  ana,  [like] 
uoto-|-  Kapdla,  kardia,  heart),  SuMACB  FAUII.T. 
An  order  of  dicotyledonous  plants  consisting 
mostly  of  trees  and  shrubs,  with  acrid,  resinous, 
or  milky  sap,  in  some  instances  very  irritating 
and  poisonous.  The  leaves  are  usually  alternate, 
rarely  opposite;  flowers  small,  polygamous,  dioB- 
cious  or  perfect;  calyx  small,  usually  five- 
parted  ;  petals  of  the  same  number  as  the  sepals ; 
stamens  as  numerous  as  the  petals  and  opposite 
them,  or  twice  as  many,  rarely  fewer;  ovaries 
of  the  staminate  flowers  one-celled,  of  the  pistil- 
late flowers  three  to  seven-celled,  with  a  single 
ovule  in  each  cell ;  fruit  generally  a  drupe ;  seeds 
bony,  endosperm  little  or  none;  cotyledons  fleshy. 
This  family  embraces  about  50  genera  and 
300  species,  most  of  which  occur  in  the 
tropics  of  both  hemispheres,  the  only  prominent 
genus  indigenous  to  the  United  States  being 
Rhus;  the  Sumach  and  Poison  oak  (q.v.).  The 
genera  of  the  family  are  grouped  into  a  number 
of  sections,  the  more  important  of  which  are: 
Mangiferte,  of  which  Mangifera  and  Anacardium 
are  the  principal  genera;  Spondien,  represented 
by  Spondias ;  Rhoiden",  the  chief  genera  of  which 
are  Pistacia,  Rhus,  Cotinus,  and  Schinus;  and 
Semecarpeffi,  represented  by  Semecarpus.  The 
entire  order  abounds  in  resins  and  tannins,  fur- 
nishing the  source  whence  some  of  the  most  val- 
uable lacquers,  varnishes,  and  tanning  materials 
are  obtained,  while  some  species  produce  whole- 
some and  pleasant  fruits,  some  of  which  are 
extensively  grown  in  the  tropics.  For  detailed 
economic  descriptions,  see  Cashew  Nut;  Pista- 
cia; Mastic;  Hog  Plum;  Poisonous  Plants; 
Mango;  Suuach,  and  other  names  mentioned 
above. 

Air'ACAB1>ra][.    See  Cashew  Nut. 

ANACHABIS,  A-nik'A-rls  (Neo-Lat.  from 
Gk.  dva,  ana,  up  +  x^P'i<  charts,  grace).  An 
aquatic  plant  {Anacharia  Canadensis) ,  native  of 
North  America,  where  it  grows  entirely  sub- 
merged in  the  water  of  ponds  and  slow-flowing 
streams.  The  plant  is  a  much-branched  peren- 
nial, with  long,  slender  stems  that  bear  numerous 
small  sessile,  linear-oblong  leaves  arranged 
either  in  whorls  or  oppositely  upon  the  axis. 
The  small  flowers  appear  upon  the  surface  of  the 
wat*r  for  a  short  period  of  time  suQicient  for 
pollination,  after  the  accomplishment  of  which 
act  the  female  flowers  are  withdrawn  beneath  the 
surface;  a  case  similar  to  that  in  the  eel-gi-ass 
(Vallisneria,  q.T.).  This  plant  was  intro- 
duced into  Great  Britain  about  1842,  and  because 
of  its  rapid  growth  has  become  a  serious  obstacle 
to  navigation  in  many  of  the  tide  water  streams. 
Anacharis  is  a  good  example  of  a  plant,  innoc- 
uous in  its  native  country,  which  has  been  intro- 
duced elsewhere,  and  found  there  such  congenial 
habitat  as  to  enable  it  to  become  a  most  ob- 
noxious weed.  It  is  also  known  as  Elodea  Cana- 
densis. 

ANACKABSIS,  an'ft-kSr'sIs  (Gk.  'Avi- 
rapaK).  A  Scythian,  the  brother  of  King  Saul- 
ius,  said  by  Plutarch  and  Diogenes  La^rtius  to 
have  visited  Solon  at  Athens,  to  have  lived  with 


him  on  terms  of  intimacy,  and  also  to  have  been 
initiated  into  the  Mysteries.  From  the  early 
fourth  century  B.C.,  the  tendency  to  idealize  the 
barbarian  peoples  of  the  North  assigned  to  him 
the  highest  qualities ;  his  love  of  learning  is  said 
to  have  caused  him  to  travel  through  many 
lands;  he  was  numbered  among  the  Seven  Wise 
Men;  and  from  Aristotle's  time  many  wise 
sayings  and  proverbs  were  attributed  to  him. 
They  are  edited  by  Mullach,  Philoaophorum  Orw- 
corum  Fragmenta  (Paris,  1860-81).  Under  the 
title  Voyage  du  jeune  Anaoharais  en  Qrdce,  Jean 
Jacques  Barthileray,  a  well-known  French 
author  (q.v.),  wrote  in  1789  a  description 
of  Greek  life  and  manners,  displaying  learn- 
ing and  good  taste,  but  disfigured  by  many 
anachronisms.  Anacharsis  is  made  to  visit 
Athens  only  a  few  years  before  the  birth  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  and  the  features  of  several 
distinct  periods  in  Grecian  history  are  confused- 
ly regarded  as  having  been  contemporaneous. 
The  book,  therefore,  will  not  bear  a  critical 
examination;  but  it  has  contributed  its  share 
toward  an  improved  knowledge  of  ancient  life, 
and  has  given  rise  to  several  similar  works, 
such  as  the  Oallus  and  the  Chariclea  of  Becker. 

ANACHABSIS  CLOOTS.     See  Cloots. 

ANACH'BOmSIC  (Gk.  avaxpovi(tc^ai,  ana- 
ohronizesthai,  to  refer  to  wrong  time,  from 
ivi,  ana,  back,  against  +  XP^<K,  cfcronos, time). 
An  error  in  chronology.  Sometimes  an  anach- 
ronism is  purposely  made  for  the  sake  of  effect, 
or  to  bring  certain  events  within  convenient 
compass  for  dramatic  purposes.  Shakespeare, 
in  his  Julius  Cwaar,  makes  the  "clock"  strike 
three;  and  Schiller,  in  his  Piccolomini,  speaks  of 
a  "lightning-conductor"  as  known  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  before  its  invention.  These  dis- 
crepancies, however,  do  not  seriously  injure  the 
general  truth  of  a  poetical  work.  The  anach- 
ronism is  more  ofl'ensive  when,  in  a  work  which 
pedantically  adheres  to  the  costumes  and  othra' 
external  features  of  old  times,  we  find  a  modem 
style  of  thought  and  language,  as  in  the  eld 
French  dramas  of  Comeille  and  Racine.  In  pop- 
ular epic  poetry  anachronism  is  a  common  fea- 
ture. Achilles  is  always  young;  Helena,  always 
beautiful.  In  their  versions  of  old  classic  tra- 
ditions, the  writers  of  the  Middle  Ages  converted 
Alexander,  JEneae,  and  other  ancient  heroes 
into  good  Christian  knights  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. In  the  Xibelungenlied,  Attila  and  Theo- 
doric  are  good  friends  and  allies,  though  the 
latt«r  began  to  reign  some  forty  years  after  the 
former.  At  the  end  of  the  poem,  the  heroine, 
who  must  have  been  nearly  sixty  years  old,  and 
had  passed  through  great  affliction  and  sorrow,  is 
still  the  "beautiful  Queen  Kriemhild."  Many 
ludicrous  examples  of  anachronism  may  be  found 
in  old  Dutch  paintings;  e.g.,  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob  in  modern  costumes,  and  Adam  in 
Paradise  armed  with  a  musket. 

AJfACHTTANA,  il-nil-ehoo-H-nii.  A  village 
and  bay,  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama. 

AN'ACLBTTUS  I.,  Saint,  otherwise  CJisrus. 
Second  or  third  bishop  of  Rome.  A  martyr  under 
Domitian.  Others  say  that  he  succeeded  Clement 
I.  as  fifth  bishop  of  Rome,  and  was  martyred 
under  Trajan.     His  day  is  July  I3th. 

AHACLETXTS  n.  (?— 1138).  Anti-pope,  by 
name  Peter  PierleonL  He  sprang  from  a  ridi  and 
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powerful  Roman  Jewish  family,  studied  in  Paris, 
became  cardinal  in  1116.  was  chosen  Pope  in 
1130  by  a  faction  of  cardinals  opposed  to  Inno- 
cent II.,  and  was  sustained  by  the  Roman  and 
some  other  States.  He  maintained  himself  at 
Rome  against  the  arms  of  Lothaire,  the  opposi- 
tion of  other  kings,  and  the  clergy  in  general. 
He  died  January  25,  1138. 

AN'ACOIiUTHOlTIGlc.  av,  an,  priv.-f  a/t^w- 
i}of,  akolouthos,  following,  attending).  A  term 
employed  both  in  grammar  and  in  rhetoric  to 
denote  the  absence  of  strict  logical  sequence  in 
the  grammatical  construction.  In  colloquial 
speech,  nothing  is  more  common  than  anacolu- 
thon;  but  careful  writers  shun  it.  The  follow- 
ing from  Disraeli  illustrates  the  term:  "Lost 
in  profound  reverie,  the  hours  flew  on." 

AN'ACON'DA  (Origin  unknown;  possibly 
native  name).  Any  large  crushing  snake,  a  boa. 
More  especially  the  great  South  American  water- 
boa  {Eunectes  murinus),  called  in  Brazil  Suc- 
uriu,  which  is  closely  allied  to  the  boa  con- 
strictor, and  is  sometimes  30  feet  long.  Its  nos- 
trils are  capable  of  being  closed  while  in  the 
water.  It  haunts  the  banks  of  streams  in  Guiana 
and  Brazil,  where  it  preys  on  the  animaln  that 
live  in  the  water  or  come  to  the  banks  to  drink. 
When  on  land  it  is  rather  helpless.  It  is  rich 
brown,  beautifully  decorated  by  a  double  series 
of  dorsal  blotches  and  with  irregular  ring-spots 
along  the  sides.  Consult  Molls  and  Ulrich, 
Proceedings  Zoological  Society  of  London  (1894). 
See  Boa,  and  plate  of  Boas. 

ANACONDA.  A  city  and  county  seat  of 
Deer  I.,odge  Co.,  Mont.,  26  miles  west. by  north  of 
Butte,  on  the  Butte,  Anaconda  and  Pacific  and 
the  Northern  Pacific  railroads  (Map:  Montana,  C 
2).  It  has  parks,  driving  park  grounds,  the 
Hearst  Free  Library  of  about  7000  volumes,  and 
two  commodious  opera  houses.  Deposits  of 
graphite,  gold,  and  sapphires  are  found  in  the 
vicinity,  and  the  city  is  noted  for  its  copper- 
smelting  works,  which  are  among  the  largest  in 
the  world,  having  a  daily  capacity  of  some  8500 
tons  of  ore.  Railroad  shops,  foundries,  machine 
shops,  and  brick  works  further  represent  the  in- 
dustrial interests.  Founded  in  1884,  when  the 
reduction  works  were  established,  Anaconda  has 
developed  with  the  copper  industry.  Pop.,  1900, 
9453;  1905   (local  est.),  15,275. 

ANA'CBEOIT  (Gk.  'KvaKpiuv,  Anakrc6n) 
(561-476  B.C.).  One  of  the  most  esteemed  lyric 
poets  of  Greece.  He  was  born  at  Tcos,  a  seaport 
of  Ionia,  and  spent  part  of  his  youth  in  Abdera, 
to  which  place  most  of  his  fellow-townsmen  emi- 
grated when  their  city  was  taken  by  the  Persians 
in  545  B.C.  He  was  patronized  by  Polycratcs, 
the  ruler  of  Sanios  (5.13-522),  who  invited  him 
to  his  court;  and  there  he  sang  in  light  and 
flowing  strains  the  praise  of  wine  and  love.  After 
the  death  of  Polycrates,  he  went  to  Athens  (521 
B.C.)  and  was  received  with  distinjniished  honor 
by  Hipparchus.  After  the  fall  of  Hipparchus,  he 
accepted  an  invitation  from  Echecrates,  a  Thes- 
salian  prince,  to  make  his  home  with  him.  He 
died  in  470  B.C.,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five.  Great 
honors  were  paid  to  him  after  his  death.  Teos 
put  his  likeness  upon  its  coins,  and  Pausonias 
saw  a  statue  to  him  on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens, 
which  represented  him  in  a  half-drunken  con- 
dition. The  Alexandrians  knew  five  books  of  his 
poems;  but  we  have  only  two  poems  complete, 
and  a  few  scanty  fragments.     The  collection  of 


poems  known  as  Anacreontics  are  weak  imita- 
tions of  his  work,  dating  from  the  Alexandrine 
period  to  late  Byzantine  times.  The  genuine 
fragments  are  published  in  Bergk'a  Poette  Lyrioi 
OrcBci  (fifth  edition  Volume  III.,  Leipzig,  1900). 
They  have  been  paraphrased  in  English  by 
Thomas  Moore. 

AJTACTCLTTS.     See  Pellitoby  op  Spain. 

ANADIB,  a'nA-dlr',  or  Anadyb  Bay.  A  sea 
or  large  gulf  of  northeastern  Asia,  constituting 
the  northwestern  part  of  Bering  Sea  (Map:  Asia, 
Siberia,  R  2).  It  is  about  480  miles  in  circum- 
ference and  about  260  miles  wide.  It  is  fre- 
quented by  whalers. 

ANADIR.  A  river  in  the  extreme  northeast 
of  Siberia,  rising  in  the  mountain-lake  Ivash- 
kino,  and  flowing,  first  in  a  southwesterly,  and 
then  in  an  easterly,  direction,  mostly  through 
rocky,  snowy  regions,  for  a  distance  of  about  300 
miles,  and  emptying  itself  into  the  gulf  of  the 
seme  name,  in  lat.  64°  40'  K.  It  drains  an  area 
of  about  115,000square  miles.  Itsprincipal  tribu- 
taries are  the  Mayin,  the  Bielaya,  and  the  Kras- 
naya.  Consult  Krahmer,  "Der  Anadvr-Bezirk 
nach  A.  W.  Olssufjew,"  in  Voliune  XLV.  Peter- 
mann's  Mitteilungen  (Gotha,  1879). 

AN'ADYOK'ENE  (Gk.  avatvaiuvti,  from 
avaSvea^at,  anadyestkai,  to  rise).  A  name  ap- 
plied to  Aphrodite  emerging  from  the  sea.  The 
ancients  used  the  word  to  denote  a  celebrated 
painting  by  Apelles  (q.v.),  representing  the  god- 
dess at  this  moment.  It  was  painted  for  the  tem- 
ple of  Asclepius  on  the  island  of  Cos.  Augustus 
bought  it  for  a  hundred  talents  of  remitted 
taxes,  and  placed  it  in  the  temple  of  Julius 
Csesar.  It  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Greek 
Anthology,  but  the  allusions  do  not  furnish  the 
data  for  accurate  reconstruction  of  the  painting. 
The  name  is  frequently  applied  to  similar  repre- 
sentations of  Aphrodite  rising  from  the  waves  or 
standing  in  a  shell  and  wringing  the  water  from 
her  hair. 

ANADYB,  a'nA-dlr'.    See  Anadib. 

AN.ffi'UIA  (Gk.  av,  an,  priv.  -f  (d/ta,  haivM, 
blood).  The  condition  generally  termed  pov- 
erty of  blood.  In  medicine  two  distinct  kinds  of 
amrmia  are  recognized — primary  and  secondary. 
Primary  anCFmia,  or  pernicious  ancemia,  is_  a 
rare,  generally  fatal  disease  of  the  blood-making 
organs,  notably  either  of  the  spleen,  the  marrow 
of  the  long  bones,  or  of  the  lymph  glands.  Its 
cause  is  unknown.  The  chief  changes  consist  in 
a  marked  reduction  of  the  number  of  the  red- 
blood  cells,  a  diminution  in  the  percentage  of  the 
hemoglobin,  and  changes  in  the  heart,  liver,  and 
blood-making  organs.  Tliere  is  usually  great  pal- 
lor, shortness  of  breath,  weakness,  and  palpita- 
tion of  the  heart.  Secondary  ancemia  is  a  symp- 
tom found  in  many  diseases  and  conditions,  as 
malaria,  hemorrhage,  jaundice,  poisoning  by  lead, 
mercury,  copper,  or  arsenic;  further,  it  may  be 
due  to  improper  food,  insufficient  sunlight,  or 
animal  parasites;  or,  finally,  it  may  occur  during 
Bright's  disease  (q.v.),  diabetes  (q.v.),  or  can- 
cer. The  symptoms  are  similar  but  less 
severe.  The  curative  treatment  of  the  sec- 
ondary anemias  consists  in  allowing  the  patient 
fresh  air,  good  nourishment,  and  materials  which 
promote  the  formation  of  the  deficient  elements 
of  the  blood,  such  as  iron  and  arsenic.  See 
CiiLOBOSfs.     For  "Miners'  Aniemia,"  see  Anky- 
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AK'-SSTHD'SIA  (Gk.  av,  an,  priv.  +  aUrS-'-t 
aisthesis,  feeling,  senaibility,  or  Analgesia). 
A  loss  of  sensibility  to  external  impression.  An- 
esthesia means,  properly,  the  loss  of  the  sense  of 
touch;  analgesia,  the  loss  of  the  sense  of  pain. 
The  terms  are  often  used  interchangeably,  and 
anesthesia  has  come  to  mean  the  loss  of  sensi- 
bility to  all  kinds  of  sensory  impressions.  Tac- 
tile, pain,  heat,  cold,  and  muscular  senses  arc 
those  usually  affected.  All  these  sensations  are 
received  by  special  sense  organs  situated  on  the 
outside  of  the  body  or  in  mucous  membranes. 
From  the  sensory  end  organs  the  paths  for  these 
Mnaations  pass  into  the  spinal  cord,  and  thence 
up  to  more  or  less  distinct  areas  of  the  brain. 
Disease  or  injury  in  any  part  of  the  path  may 
produce  a  loss  of  these  sensations.  Thus,  if  a 
nerve  which  contains  sensory  fibres  is  injured, 
the  parts  whose  sensory  nerves  are  detached  from 
the  brain  lose  all  sensibility.  In  certain  diseases 
of  the  spinal  cord  the  sensory  fibres  are  affected, 
and  all  parts  below  the  site  of  the  morbid  process 
lose  their  sensibility.  In  a  certain  rare  disease 
(syringomyelia),  there  is  loss  of  pain  sense  and 
of  the  sense  of  heat  and  cold,  but  not  of  tactile 
sense.  Should  accident  or  disease  occur  still 
higher  up  in  the  sensory  area  of  the  brain,  or  in 
areas  where  sensory  fibres  come  together,  as  in 
the  medulla  and  internal  capsule,  one  side  of  the 
entire  body  may  become  anicsthctic.  Such  ex- 
treme grades  of  anesthesia  are  infrequent,  but 
there  is  almost  no  area  in  the  bwly  which  may 
not  lose  its  sensibility  by  accident  or  disease. 
Even  in  "functional"  di.seases,  as  hysteria,  in 
which  no  known  changes  have  taken  place  in  the 
nervous  tissues,  loss  of  sensibility  may  occur. 
Consult  Patten,  Awrtthesia  and  Anasthetics, 
General  and  Local  (Chicago,  1003).  See  An.ss- 
THETic;  Sensation. 

AH'MSfTHXiT^C  (for  derivation,  see  An- 
esthesia). Any  remedy  used  to  relieve  pain  or 
other  hypcresthetio  conditions  of  the  sensory 
nerves.  Those  that  relieve  pain  alone  are  fre- 
quently termed  analgesics.  The  broader  term  is 
used  indiscriminately,  including  two  great  groups 
of  anesthetics:  (1)  Local  anesthetics,  affecting 
a  restricted  area;  (2)  general  anesthetics,  tem- 
porarily affecting  the  sensibility  of  the  entire 
body.  Cold  is  one  of  the  safest  local  anesthet- 
ics, in  the  form  of  cold  water  or  cracked  ice. 
Various  freezing  mixtures,  such  as  ether  spray 
or  ethyl  chloride  spray,  are  even  more  valuable, 
but  require  skill  and  experience  in  use,  or  the 
part  may  be  frozen  and  thus  injured.  Carbolic 
acid  and  its  allies,  creosote,  thymol,  and  other 
volatile  oils,  containing  phenol-like  bodies,  are 
powerful  anesthetics.  These,  when  applied  local- 
ly, have  the  power  of  paralyzing  the  sense  or- 
gans of  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes.  Their 
use  is  attended  with  danger,  however,  and  should 
be  administered  by  a  physician  only.  The  most 
important  of  the  local  anesthetics  is  cocaine 
(q.v.),  which  has  the  peculiar  and  useful  prop- 
erty of  being  able  to  paralyze  sensory  nerves 
alone.  In  a  weak  solution,  it  is  injected  under 
the  skin,  which  it  renders  anesthetic,  relieving 
pain,  as  in  neuralgia,  and  permitting  operations 
on  the  part.  Applied  to  the  mucous  membrane, 
it  destroys  all  feeling,  and  can  be  used  in  the 
eye,  ear,  nose,  mouth,  rectum,  vagina,  urethra, 
and  bladder,  'to  overcome  pain  or  permit  oper- 
ations. Dr.  J.  Leonard  Coming,  of  New  York, 
in  1885,  discovered  that  when  injected  in  weak 


solution  into  the  spinal  canal,  it  produced  a  loes 
of  all  sensation  below  the  place  of  injection.  Ex- 
tensive operations  have  been  performed  under 
cocaine,  and  children  have  been  bom  without 
pain  to  the  mother;  but  there  are  some  serious 
disadvantages  in  this  medullary  narcosis.  Eu- 
caine,  holocaine,  and  orthoform  have  been  used 
for  the  same  purpose  as  cocaine. 

It  is  probable  that  for  thousands  of  years  the 
natives  of  India  have  used  Indian  hemp  for  the 
relief  of  pain,  while  the  inhabitants  of  China 
have  used  opium  from  the  poppy  plant.  In  all 
ages  and  among  all  peoples,  as  far  back  as  his- 
tory records,  people  have  used  alcoholic  drinks  to 
produce  diminished  sensibility  to  pain.  Within 
recent  years  the  pharmaceutical  chemist  has  been 
industrious  in  making  new  compounds  to  relieve 
pain.  There  are  scores  of  such  substances  now 
in  use,  among  which  are  acetanilid  (q.v.),  anti- 
pyrine  (q.v.),  methacetine,  phenacetine  (q.v.), 
thallin,  phenetidin,  phenocoll,  and  salocoll. 

In  1800,  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  experimenting 
with  nitrous  oxide  (q.v.)  or  laughing-gas,  sug- 
gested its  usefulness  as  an  anesthetic.  In  18^, 
Dr.  Horace  Wells  (q.v.),  an  American  dentist, 
demonstrated  that  the  gas  may  be  actually  em- 
ployed for  painless  extraction  of  teeth.  In  1828, 
Dr.  Hickman  suggested  carbonic  acid  gas.  As 
early  as  1795,  Dr.  Pearson  had  used  the  vapor 
of  sulphuric  ether  for  the  relief  of  spasmodic 
affections  of  the  respiration.  The  fact  that  sul- 
phuric ether  could  produce  insensibility  was 
known  to  Faraday  in  1818,  and  was  shown 
by  the  American  physicians,  Godwin  (1822), 
Mitchell  (1832),  .Jackson  (1833),  Wood  and 
Bache  (1834) ;  but  it  was  first  used  to  prevent 
the  pain  of  an  operation  by  Dr.  Crawford  W. 
Long  (q.v.),  of  Georgia,  who  removed  a  tu- 
mor from  a  patient  under  ether  in  1842.  Un- 
fortunately, Long  did  not  publish  his  discovery 
to  the  medical  world,  and  failed  to  utilize  hia 
opportunity.  Upon  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Jack- 
son, Dr.  W.  T.  G.  Morton  (q.v.),  a  dentist  of 
Boston,  after  experimenting  privately,  introduced 
ether  anesthesia  into  general  use  in  1846.  At 
the  request  of  Dr.  John  C.  Warren,  Morton  ad- 
ministered ether  in  an  operation  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital  on  October  16,  1846. 
The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  this  event  was  cele- 
brated in  Boston  on  October  16,  1896.  In  De- 
cember, 1846,  Robinson  and  Liston,  in  England, 
operated  on  patients  rendered  insensible  by  the 
inhalation  of  ether  vapor.  This  substance  was 
extensively  used  for  a  year,  when  Sir  J.  Y.  Simp- 
son, of  Edinburgh,  discovered  the  anesthetic 
powers  of  chloroform  (see  Chloroform),  and 
introduced  the  use  of  it  into  his  own  department, 
midwifery.  Since  that  time,  chloroform  has  been 
the  anesthetic  in  general  use  in  Europe;  but 
ether  is  preferred  in  America,  except  for  chil- 
dren and  parturient  women.  Chloroform  should 
not  be  given  where  there  is  weak  action  of  the 
heart  from  disease.  No  anesthetic  should  be 
given  in  case  of  chronic  or  severe  kidney  disease. 
Consult  Probyn- Williams,  Ouide  to  Administra- 
tion of  Anwsthetics  (New  York,  1901). 

AlfAOAI/IiIS.     See  Piupebnel. 

AKAOm,  4-na'ny4.  An  episcopal  oily  in 
South  Italy,  situated  on  a  hill  36  miles  southeast 
of  Rome  (Map:  Italy,  H  6).  Four  popes  were 
bom  here,  and  four,  Gelasius  II.,  Adrian  IV., 
Alexander  III.,  and  Boniface  VIII.,  sought  refuge 
here  from  persecution,  while  many  noble  Italian 
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families  still  have  homes  here.  The  cathedral 
of  Santa  Maria  dates  from  the  eleventh  century, 
and  contains  many  interesting  antiquities.  Papal 
and  other.  Vergil  speaks  of  the  ancient  Anag- 
nia,  at  one  time  the  capital  of  the  Hernici,  as 
"wealthy  Anagnia."  Pop.,  1881,  8023;  1901, 
10,059. 

AN'AOBAJf  (Gk.ov(S,  ana,  backward  +  j-pd/;*- 
"itti,  gramma,  writing).  The  transposition  of  the 
letters  of  a  word,  phrase,  or  short  sentence,  so  as 
to  form  a  new  word  or  sentence.  It  originally 
signified  a  simple  reversal  of  the  order  of  letters, 
but  has  long  borne  the  sense  in  which  it  is  now 
used.  The  Cabalists  attached  great  importance 
to  anagrams,  believing  in  some  relation  of  them 
to  the  character  or  destiny  of  the  persons  from 
whose  names  they  were  formed.  Plato  enter- 
tained a  similar  notion,  and  the  later  Piatonists 
rivaled  the  Cabalists  in  ascribing  to  them  mys- 
terious virtues.  Although  now  classed  among 
follies,  or  at  best  among  ingenious  trifles,  ana- 
grams formerly  employed  the  most  serious  minds, 
and  some  of  the  Puritan  writers  even  commend- 
ed the  use  of  them.  Cotton  Mather,  in  his  elegy 
on  the  death  of  John  Wilson,  the  first  pastor  of 
Boston,  in  New  England,  mentions: 

BU  care  to  gnlde  his  flock  and  feed  hi;  lambs 

By  words,  worka,  prayem,  paalma,  alma,  and  anagrams. 

The  best  anagrams  are  such  as  have,  in  the  new 
order  of  letters,  some  signification  appropriate 
to  that  from  which  they  are  formed.  It  was  a 
great  triumph  of  the  mediseval  anagrammatist  to 
find  in  Pilate's  question,  "Quid  est  veritasT" 
(What  is  truth?)  its  own  answer:  "Est  vir  qui 
idest"  (It  is  the  man  who  is  here).  Anagrams, 
in  the  days  of  their  popularity,  were  much  em- 
ployed, both  for  complimentary  and  for  satirical 
purposes;  and  a  little  straining  was  often  em- 
ployed in  the  omission,  addition,  or  alteration 
of  letters,  although,  of  course,  the  merit  of  an 
anagram  depends  much  upon  its  accuracy. 

T.saac  D'Israeli  {Curiosities  of  Literature,  Vol- 
ume III.)  has  a  chapter  on  anagrams,  which,  as 
an  exercise  of  ingenuity,  he  ranks  far  above  acros- 
tics. Among  a  great  many  considered  by  him 
worthy  of  record,  are  the  following:  the  mis- 
tress of  Charles  IX.  of  France  was  named  Marie 
Touchet;  this  became  le  charme  tout  ("I  charm 
every  one").  Tl>e  flatterers  of  James  I.  of  Eng- 
land proved  his  right  to  the  British  monarchy, 
as  the  descendant  of  the  mythical  King  Arthur, 
from  his  name  Charles  James  Stuart,  which  be- 
comes claims  Arthur's  seat.  An  author,  in  dedi- 
cating a  book  to  the  same  monarch,  finds  that  in 
James  Stuart  he  has  a  just  master.  "But  per- 
haps the  happiest  of  anagrams  was  produced 
on  a  singular  person  and  occasion.  Lady  Elea- 
nor Davies,  the  wife  of  the  celebrated  Sir  John 
Davics,  the  poet,  was  a  very  extraordinary  char- 
acter. She  was  the  Cassandra  of  her  age,  and 
several  of  her  predictions  induced  her  to  imagine 
that  she  was  a  prophetess.  As  her  prophecies 
in  the  troubled  times  of  Charles  I.  were  usually 
against  the  Government,  she  was  at  length 
brought  by  them  into  the  Court  of  High  Commis- 
sion. The  prophetess  was  not  a  little  mad,  and 
fancied  the  spirit  of  Daniel  was  in  her,  from  an 
anagram  she  had  formed  of  her  name, 

Rlsamob  DAvncr. 
Jlertai,  0  Danid! 

The  anagram  had  too  much  by  an  {,  and  too  little 
by  an  «/ yet  Daniel  and  reveal  were  in  it, and  that 


was  sufficient  to  satisfy  her  inspirations.  The 
Court  attempted  to  dispossess  the  lady  of  the 
spirit,  while  the  bishops  were  in  vain  reason- 
ing the  point  with  her  out  of  the  Scriptures,  to 
no  purpose,  she  poising  text  against  text;  one 
of  the  Deans  of  the  Arches,  says  Heylin,  shot  her 
through  and  through  with  an  arrow  borrowed- 
from  her  own  quiver;  he  took  a  pen,  and 
at  last  hit  upon  this  excellent  anagram: 

Dami  Elbanor  Dattbs. 
Never  to  mad  a  LaMel 

The  happy  fancy  put  the  solemn  court 
into  laughter,  and  Cas?andra  into  the  ut- 
most dejection  of  spirit.  Foiled  by  her  own 
weapons,  her  spirit  suddenly  forsook  her,  and 
either  she  never  afterward  ventured  on  proph- 
esying, or  the  anagram  perpetually  reminded 
her  hearers  of  her  state,  for  we  hear  no  more 
of  this  prophetess."  On  a  visit  to  King's  New- 
ton Hall,  in  Derbyshire,  Charles  II.  is  said  to 
have  written  on  one  of  the  windows,  Cra»  ero 
lux  (To-morrow  I  shall  be  light),  which  is  th« 
anagram  of  Carolus  Rex. 

Anagrams  have  now  gone  out  of  fashion,  or 
rather  have  been  relegated  to  the  puzzle  column 
of  the  magazine  for  the  household.  And  yet  even 
in  this  century,  writers  have  formed  their  pen- 
names  by  reCombining  the  letters  of  their  real 
names.  For  example,  Bryan  Waller  Proctor  is 
still  called  Barry  Cornwall;  add  poet,  and  the 
anagram  becomes  complete.  Besides  D'Israeli, 
cited  above,  consult  NVheatley,  On  Anagmmt 
(Hartford,  1862). 

AK'AHEIIL  A  city  in  Orange  Co.,  Cal.,  27 
miles  by  rail  southeast  of  Los  Angeles;  on  the 
Southern  Pacific  and  the  Southern  California 
railroads  (Map:  California,  E  5).  It  is  in  a 
fertile  valley  and  has  fruit  canning  and  drying 
interests,  and  a  large  trade  in  oranges,  lemons, 
walnuts,  and  farm  and  dairy  products.  Beer, 
wines,  and  brandies  are  manufactured.  The 
water-works  and  electric  light  plant  are  owned 
and  operated  by  the  municipality.  Anaheim 
was  settled  by  fifty  German  families  in  1867 
on  coSperative  principles,  and  in  1878  was  incor- 
porated as  a  town.  An  interesting  account  of  its 
early  history  is  given  in  Nordhoff,  Communiat.ie 
flocietiea  of  the  I'nileii  States  (New  York,  1875). 
Pop.,  1900,  1456;  1905  (local  est.),  3250. 

ANAHTJAC,  a'nft-M^k'.  A  Mexican  term 
applied  to  the  great  central  plateau  of  Mexico, 
which  comprises  nearly  half  of  the  total  area  of 
the  Republic.  Roughly  speaking,  it  lies  between 
15"  and  31°  N.  lat.  and  long.  95"  and  110» 
W.;  while  its  altitude  ranges  between  6800 
and  9000  feet.  The  plateau  is  the  granary  and 
stock-raising  centre  for  the  country,  whose  chief 
cities  are  mainly  situated  upon  it.  The  name 
Anahuac  was  the  Aztec  term  for  all  Mexico. 

ANAITIS,  a-nHI-tls.  The  ancient  Persian 
goddess  of  waters,  whose  worship  was  widely 
spread  in  the  East  in  early  times.  The  Avesta 
(q.v.)  celebrates  her  praise  as  the  celestial 
stream  .4rrfri  Sura  Anahita  "the  lofty,  mighty, 
and  undefiled,"  and  describes  her  descent  from 
the  heavens.  She  appears  as  Anahata  in  the 
cuneiform  in.scriptions  of  the  Persian  king  Arta- 
xerxcs  II.  (fourth  century  B.C.).  Her  name 
as  'Aratrts,  Ana'itis,  is  in  Strabo,  Plutarch,  and 
elaewlieie,  and  she  became  familiar  in  Greece 
as  \'pnus  Analtis  {'A^poSItti  'Aratnt,  Aphroditi 
Anattis).  Consult:  Windischmann,  Die  Persig- 
che    .inahita    oder    Anattis     (Munich,     1856); 
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Jackson.  Jranische  Religion,  in  Geiger  and  Ktlbn's 
Grundriss  dcr  iraniaohen  Philologie,  ii,  (Straes- 
burg,  1896-1904). 

AN'AKIM  (Heb.  children  of  Anak,  i.e.,  the 
long- necked,  a  giant).  Represented  in  the  Old 
Testament  as  a  race  of  giants  (Numbers  xiii  : 
33;  Deuteronomy  li  :  10-12,  etc.),  one  of  whose 
strongholds  was  Kirjath-Arba  or  Hebron  in 
southern  Palestine  (Joshua  xiv  :  12-15),  but 
who  were  spread  over  the  mountains  of  Judah 
and  Israel  in  Onal.  Anakim  is  an  indefinite 
designation  like  Rephalm  for  miscellaneous 
groups  of  the  pre-Israclitish  inhabitants  of  Pal- 
estine. They  were  conquered  by  Joshua  together 
with  the  rest  of  the  Cnnaanitish  peoples  (Joshua 
zi  :  21),  though  accordii^  to  verse  22  a  remnant 
survived  in  the  Philistine  cities  of  Oaza,  Oath, 
and  Ashdod. 

AKAL'CITE,  Analcime,  or  Cubicite  (Gk. 
civ,  an  priv.  +  d/Uv,  alkS,  strength;  refers 
to  its  weak  electricity  when  heated  or  rubbed). 
A  common  zeolite  mineral,  chemically  a  hydrated 
silicate  of  sodium  and  aluminum.  It  crystallizes 
in  isometric  forms,  commonly  the  trapezohedron. 
Its  lustre  is  vitreous,  its  color  white,  greenish,  or 
faintly  rod.     It  occurs  with  other  zeolites. 

AlT'AIiElI'MA  (Gk.  avdAri/i/ia,  a  support, 
prop;  a  sun-dial).  A  name  given  to  an  ortho- 
graphic projection  of  a  sphere  upon  the  plane 
of  a  meridian,  the  point  of  sight  being  assumed 
at  (^  infinite  distance  on  a  line  normal  to  the 
given  plane  and  passing  through  the  centre  of 
the  sphere.  The  term  was  also  applied  to  the 
sun-dial,  but  more  often  to  an  instrument  of 
brass  or  wood,  on  which  the  above  projection 
could  be  drawn,  and  which  was  used  for  astro- 
nomical purposes.  The  term  is  further  employed 
to  designate  a  scale,  often  seen  on  terrestrial 
globes,  showing  the  declination  of  the  sun  and 
the  equation  of  time  for  various  days  of  the 
year. 

AN'AXOE'SIA.     See  Ait^sthesia. 

AXALOOISTS.     See  Philology. 

AN'ALOOXTE  (Gk.  avi,  ana,  according  to 
-j-  ?.<5yof,  logos,  due  ratio).  A  term  in  compara- 
tive anatomy.  Organs  are  analogous  to  one  an- 
other, or  are  analogues,  when  they  perform  the 
same  function,  though  they  may  be  altogether 
different  in  structure;  as  the  wings  of  a  bird 
and  the  ^vings  of  an  insect.  Organs,  again,  are 
homologous,  cr  homologues,  when  they  are  con- 
structed on  the  same  plan,  undergo  a  similar 
development,  and  bear  the  same  relative  posi- 
tion, and  this  independent  of  either  form  or 
function.  Thus,  the  arms  of  a  man  and  the 
wings  of  a  bird  are  homologues  of  one  another. 
See  HoMOLooY. 

ANAI/OOY  (Gk.  ava?j>yia,  analogia,  equality 
of  ratios).  In  general,  an  agreement  or  corres- 
pondence in  certain  respects  between  things  in 
other  respects  different.  Euclid  employed  it  to 
signify  proportion,  or  the  equality  of  ratios,  and 
it  has  retained  this  sense  in  mathematics;  but  it 
is  a  term  little  used  in  the  exact  sciences,  and 
of  very  frequent  use  in  every  other  department 
of  knowledge  and  in  human  affairs.  In  grammar 
we  speak  of  the  analogy  of  Innsruage:  i.e.,  the 
correspondence  of  a  word  or  phrase  with  the 
genius  of  the  language,  as  learned  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  its  words  and  phrases  are  ordi- 
narily formed.  Analogy,  in  fact,  supposes  a  rule 
inferred  from  observation  of  instances,  and  is  the 


application  of  this  rule  to  other  instances  not  pre- 
cisely, but  somewhat,  similar.  We  venture  upon 
this  application  with  more  or  less  confidence, 
according  to  the  degree  of  ascertained  similarity, 
and  according  to  the  extent  of  observation  from 
which  our  knowledge  of  the  rule  has  been  de- 
rived. John  Stuart  Mill,  in  his  Logic,  states 
the  formula  of  analogy  in  this  way:  "Two 
things  resemble  each  other  in  one  or  more  re- 
spects; a  certain  proposition  is  true  of  the  one, 
therefore  it  is  true  of  the  other."  What  makes 
aruilogical  reasoning  successful  at  all  is  the  fact 
that  superficial  resemblances  often  point  to  fun- 
damental identity  in  type.  Analogical  reasoning 
is  the  assumption  of  a  deeper  significance  in 
similarities  than  our  knowledge  of  the  facts 
warrants.  When  this  assumption  is  justified  by 
the  event,  the  analogy  has  been  fruitfully  sug- 
gestive; when  it  is  not,  the  analogy  has  been 
misleading.  Even  when  analogy  leads  to  dis- 
covery, it  does  this  merely  by  suggestiveness ; 
the  final  establishment  of  the  truth  analogically 
adumbrated  is  never  accomplished  by  analogy, 
but  by  some  stricter  logical  method.  Thus,  rea- 
soning from  analogy  indeed  warrants  only  prob- 
able conclusions;  but  the  probability  may  be- 
come of  a  very  high  degree,  and  in  the  affairs 
of  life  we  must  often  act  upon  conclusions  thus 
attained.  Reasoning  from  analogy,  however,  re- 
quires much  caution  in  the  reasoner.  Yet  even 
when  its  conclusions  are  very  uncertain,  they 
often  serve  to  guide  inquiry  and  lead  to  dis- 
covery. Many  of  the  most  brilliant  discoveries 
recently  made  in  natural  science  were  the  result 
of  investigations  thus  directed.  In  law,  reason- 
ing from  analogy  must  often,  to  a  certain  extent, 
be  admitted  in  the  application  of  statutes  to 
particular  cases.  Upon  similar  reasoning,  the 
practice  of  medicine  very  much  depends.  In 
literary  criticism,  it  is  also  often  necessary  for 
purposes  of  interpretation,  the  sense  of  the  auth- 
or in  a  passage  somewhat  obscure  being  in  some 
measure  determined  according  to  passages  in 
which  he  has  expressed  himself  more  clearly. 
The  application  of  this  rule  to  the  interpretation 
of  Scripture  is  a  point  of  difference  between 
Protestants  and  Catholics,  the  latter  insisting 
upon  the  interpretation  of  difficult  passages  by 
ecclesiastical  tradition  and  authority.  Prot- 
estant theologians  have  very  generally  employed, 
with  reference  to  this  rule  of  interpretation,  the 
phrase  "analogy  of  faith,"  deriving  it  from 
Romans  xii.  J6;  but  the  meaning  of  the  ex- 
pression in  that  verse  is  disputed.  ( See  Phonet- 
ic Laws.)  The  opposite  of  analogy  is  anomaly 
(Gk,  irregularity)  ;  and  this  term  is  used  not 
only  in  grammar,  but  with  reference  to  objects 
of  natural  history  which  in  any  respect  are  ex- 
ceptions to  the  ordinary  rule  of  their  class  or 
kind.  In  physiology,  analogy  is  similarity  of 
function  between  organs  which  are  structurally 
or  morphologically  different;  e.g.,  the  tail  of 
a  fish  and  that  of  a  whale  are  analogous  organs; 
in  this  usage  analogy  is  opposed  to  homology, 
which  refers  to  the  structural  similarity  of  or- 
gans that  may  even  perform  different  functions; 
e.g.,  the  wing  of  a  bird  and  the  arms  of  a  man. 

ANAXTSIS  (Gk.  a>'<i>i«iif.  a  resolution  into 
parts,  from  uvA,  ana,  up  -f-  Weii»,  lyein,  to 
loosen).  A  term  frequently  employed  in  general 
philosophy  and  in  the  sciences,  as  the  opposite 
of  the  term  synthesis.  In  philosophy  the  term 
analysis  is  generally  applied  to  the  mental  act 
of  distinguishing  within  a  given  object  its  vari- 
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OU8  characteristics;  thus,  the  process  by  which 
we  recognize  that  an  apple  is  a  thing  whose 
attributes  are  sweetness,  roundness,  rosiness, 
etc.,  is  said  to  be  a  process  of  analysis.  On 
the  contrary,  the  process  by  which  we  recognize 
that  various  properties  together  form  the  char- 
acteristics of  a  single  object,  is  termed  synthe- 
sis; thus  the  consolidation,  in  our  mind,  of  the 
several  characteristics  of  an  apple  into  a  single 
concept,  is  a  synthesis.  The  two  processes  are 
complementary  aspects  of  the  same  mental  act. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  analysis  does  not 
really  destroy  the  unity  of  a  given  object;  it 
merely  recognizes  various  distinctions  within 
that  unity.  Nor  does  synthesis  fuse  into  indis- 
tinguisfaableness  the  characteristics  it  starts 
with ;  it  correlates  them  into  a  unity,  but  in  that 
unity  the  identity  of  each  part  is  fully  preserved. 

In  mathematics  the  term  analysis  is  employed, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  denote  a  potent  method  of 
discovery  and  demonstration;  on  the  other  hand, 
and  more  or  less  inaptly,  to  designate  collectively 
several  important  branches  of  modern  mathe- 
matics. 

The  method  said  to  be  analytic  consists  in 
resolving  a  given  relation  into  its  mathematical 
elements.  Analysis  in  this  sense  of  the  term  is 
sometimes  applied  to  the  solution  of  geometric 
questions.  It  consists  in  assimiing  a  certain 
relation  to  be  the  true  answer  to  the  question, 
and  resolving  that  relation  into  simple  truths. 
Euclid  {Elements,  Book  XIII.),  formulates  this 
idea  as  follows:  "Analysis  is  the  obtaining  of 
the  thing  sought  by  assuming  it  and  so  reason- 
ing up  to  an  admitted  truth."  For  example, 
let  the  question  be.  In  what  ratio  does  the  alti- 
tude of  an  isosceles  triangle    divide  its    base? 


The  simple  answer  that  suggests  itself  throtigh 
the  inspection  of  a  figure  is,  that  the  base  is 
bisected.  Assume  this  to  be  so.  In  that  case 
the  two  triangles  into  which  the  altitude  divides 
the  given  triangle  are  identically  equal,  because 
their  sides  are  respectively  equal;  and  therefore 
the  two  angles  made  by  the  altitude  and  the 
base  are  also  etjual.  But  the  latter  conclusion 
is  an  evident  truth,  if  we  remember  that  the 
altitude  of  a  triangle  is  a  line  perpendicular  to 
its  base.  We  therefore  infer  that  our  assump- 
tion was  correct  and  that  the  base  is  really 
bisected.  Furthermore,  by  reversing  the  above 
process  we  can  now  demonstrate  our  assumed 
truth  synthetically;  i.e.,  reconstruct  it  from  the 
simple,  admitted  truths,  to  which  the  analysis 
has  led. 

Now,  although  the  demonstrations  of  geomet- 
ric theorems  and  perhaps  most  of  the  theorems 
themselves,  were  originally  discovered  in  the 
manner  just  indicated,  by  analysis,  most  of  the 
ordinary  text-book  demonstrations  are  undoubt- 
edly syntheses,  for  they  gradually  lead  from  the 
mathematical  elements — the  axioms — to  more  or 


less  complex  truths.  Geometry  is  therefore 
spoken  of  as  a  synthetic  science.  However,  the 
reductio  ad  absurdum,  which  is  not  infrequently 
employed,  is  a  purely  analytical  method,  differ- 
ing only  in  form  from  the  type  of  analysis  con- 
sidered above.  The  suggested  relation  is,  name- 
ly, assumed  to  be  not  true,  but  false,  and  thia 
is  shown  to  lead  to  absurd  conclusions — the  in- 
ference being  that  the  suggested  relation  is  nec- 
essarily true. 

In  designating  a  part  of  mathematical  science^;, 
the  term  analysis  is  applied,  on  the  one  hand,, 
to  the  theory  of  functions  (including  series, 
logarithms,  curves,  etc.),  on  the  other  hand, 
to  the  mathematics  of  infinite  quantities,  com- 
prising the  differential  calculus,  the  integral 
calculus,  and  the  calculus  of  variations.  Alge- 
bra, although  usually  limited  to  equations,  in- 
cludes in  the  wider  sense  of  its  name  the 
branches  just  enumerated.  Indeed,  it  is  because 
of  their  relation  to  algebra  that  these  branches 
have  been  united  under  the  general  term  of  math- 
ematical analysis.  Algebra  itself,  however,  is 
far  from  being  uniformly  analytical,  and  many 
an  instance  of  pure  synthesis  may  be  found  in 
any  of  the  branches  of  applied  algebra,  say  in 
analytical  geometry.  In  general,  there  is  no 
branch  of  human  thought  in  which  the  method 
of  analysis,  or  that  of  synthesis,  is  used  exclu- 
sively. The  complete  abolition  of  either  of  these 
methods  would  involve  not  a  small  diminution 
in  our  power  of  establishing  interesting  truths. 

In  discussions  concerning  the  methods  of 
science,  the  processes  of  analysis  and  synthesis 
are  often  erroneously  identified  with  those  of 
induction  and  deduction.  The  reason  of  this  lies 
mainly  in  the  fact  that  there  has  been  consider- 
able disagreement  as  to  the  proper  definition 
of  the  terms  in  question.  The  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  pairs  of  antithetic  terms  becomes 
perfectly  clear,  however,  if  we  define  analysis 
as  leading  from  the  compound  to  the  ele- 
mentary, and  synthesis  as  leading  from  the 
elementary  to  the  compound;  induction  as  lead- 
ing from  the  particular  to  the  general,  and 
deduction  as  leading  from  the  general  to  the 
particular.  As  thus  defined,  analysis,  as  well 
as  synthesis,  may  be  coincident,  though  not 
identical,  with  either  induction  or  deduction. 
Thus,  to  turn  for  an  illustration  again  to  math- 
ematics, the  ordinary  demonstration  of  a  geo- 
metric theorem  is  a  deduction;  for  what  can  be 
more  general  in  character  than  the  axiomatic 
truths  from  which  the  theorem  is  deduced?  But 
the  demonstration  is  also  a  synthesis;  for  what 
can  be  more  elementary  than  those  axioms  which 
are  used  in  reasoning  up  to  the  theorem?  On 
the  other  hand,  Newton's  binomial  theorem,  as 
often  demonstrated  in  text-books  of  algebra,  pre- 
sents an  instance  of  synthesis  coincident  with 
induction.  The  general  relation  expressed  by 
that  theorem  is  induced  by  the  examination  of  a 
number  of  particular  instances.  But  the  demon- 
stration is  also  a  true  synthesis,  for  it  combines 
a  number  of  relations  into  one. 

More  or  less  extensive  discussions  of  the  ana- 
lytical processes  of  philosophy  may  be  found  in 
the  following  works:  R.  Hi  Lotze,  Logic,  Eng- 
lish translation  (Oxford,  1888)  ;  F.  H.  Bradley, 
FrincipUa  of  Logic  (London,  1883)  ;  L.  T.  Hob- 
house,  Tlieory  of  Knotoledge  (Ix>ndon,  1896), 
and  Bosanquet,  Logic  (Oxford,  1888).  See  also 
articles,  Analttic  Jdbombnt;  Jcdqmknt; 
Knowledge,  Tiieoby  of,  and  Looic. 
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ANALYSIS,  Chemical.  The  art  of  deter- 
mining the  chemical  composition  of  substances. 
The  derivation  of  the  word  analysis  (see  preced- 
ing article)  suggests  that  chemical  analysis 
necessarily  requires  the  breaking  up  of  substances 
into  their  constituent  parts.  In  practice  the 
term  is  used  in  a  wider  sense,  and  is  often  ap- 
plied to  methods  of  testing  that  involve  no 
processes  of  separation.  In  most  cases,  however, 
one  or  the  other  constituent  is  actually  isolated, 
or  some  constituents  of  the  original  substance, 
which  would  interfere  with  the  examination,  are 
actually  removed. 

An  analyst  may  restrict  himself  to  merely  de- 
termining what  are  the  constituents  of  the  sub- 
stance submitted  to  him;  in  that  case  the  an- 
alysis is  qualitative.  Or  he  may  also  determine 
the  relative  amounts  of  some  or  all  of  the  con- 
stituents; then  the  analysis  becomes  quantita- 
tive. In  some  cases  he  can  only  state  what  ele- 
ments are  present,  and  in  what  quantities  they 
enter  into  the  composition  of  the  given  substance. 
The  analysis  is  then  said  to  be  ultimate.  In 
most  cases,  however,  he  further  tries  to  deter- 
mine in  what  combinations  and  in  what  condi- 
tions in  respect  to  their  capacity  of  forming 
combinations  the  elements  exist  in  the  given  sub- 
stance; and  then  the  analysis  is  termed  proxi- 
mate. The  ultimate  analysis  of  organic  sub- 
stances is  of  gi'eat  importance,  and  has  been 
brought  to  high  perfection.  (See  Carbon  Com- 
pounds.) On  the  other  hand,  the  proximate 
analysis  of  organic  substances  is  often  a  task 
beyond  the  power  of  analytical  chemistry.  At- 
tempts, however,  have  been  made  to  treat  this 
subject,  too,  in  a  systematic  manner. 

Pbeliminarv  Examination  of  Inorganic 
Substances.  When  a  substance  is  submitted  for 
qualitative  analysis,  the  chemist  first  notes  its 
color  and  form — the  latter  with  the  aid  of  a 
simple  magnifying  glass.  The  substance  is  then 
usually  subjected  to  an  examination  by  means  of 
the  blowpipe  (q.v.)  or  the  non-luminous  gas- 
flame.  (See  Flame.)  Blowpipe  analysis  has  been 
elaborated  into  a  systematic  scheme  for  the  de- 
tection of  all  the  important  metallic  and  of  some 
acidic  radicals,  and  has  proved  of  great  value, 
especially  to  the  mineralogist.  The  chemist,  as 
a  rule,  makes  only  a  brief  examination  to  deter- 
mine the  genera]  nature  of  the  substance,  and 
to  answer  such  questions  as  whether  water,  or- 
ganic matter,  silicates,  complex  cyanides,  large 
quantities  of  an  easily  reducible  metal,  sulphur 
and  arsenic,  are  or  are  not  present,  such  con- 
stituents often  rendering  necessary  a  modification 
of  the  usual  scheme  of  systematic  analysis. 
Heating  a  small  portion  of  the  substance  in  a 
closed  glass  tube  reveals  the  presence  of  most 
kinds  of  organic  matter  by  the  smell  and  separa- 
tion of  carbon,  and  the  presence  of  water  by  the 
drops  which  condense  in  the  cooler  part  of  the 
tube.  Heating  on  charcoal  with  a  reducing  flame, 
sometimes  with  the  aid  of  fluxes,  shows  the  pres- 
ence of  metals  that  give  volatile  oxides,  the  latter 
forming  characteristic  coats  on  the  charcoal; 
and  the  same  test  makes  it  possible  to  detect 
any  important  quantity  of  an  easily  reducible 
metal,  metals  in  the  free  state  being  readily 
identified  by  their  lustre  and  physical  properties. 
The  behavior  of  the  substance  when  fused  with  a 
bead  of  sodium  metaphosphate  or  of  sodium  car- 
bonate shows  whether  a  silicate  or  much  silica 
is  present,  etc.  Often  additional  special  tests  are 
made.    For  example,  gently  warming  a  small  por- 


tion of  the  substance  with  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  may  serve  to  detect  volatile  acidic  sub- 
stances, such  as  sulphurous  acid  and  nitrous  acid, 
which  might  be  lost  in  the  regular  processes  or 
appear  in  another  form. 

If  the  substance  submitted  for  analysis  is  a 
liquid,  its  color  and  odor  are  noted,  its  reaction 
toward  litmus  is  ascertained,  a  portion  is  evapo- 
rated to  dryness,  and  the  solid  residue,  if  there 
is  any,  is  subjected  to  the  preliminary  examina- 
tion as  in  the  case  of  any  other  solid. 

Qualitative  Inorganic  Analysis.  Before  a 
systematic  qualitative  analysis  of  a  solid  sub- 
stance can  be  undertaken,  the  substance  must  be 
obtained  in  solution.  Sometimes  substances  sub- 
mitted for  analysis  are  found  to  be  directly  sol- 
uble in  water.  In  most  cases,  however,  substances 
cannot  be  dissolved  unless  transformed  chemi- 
cally. Since  most  chlorides  and  most  inorganic 
acids  are  soluble  in  water,  the  desired  transfor- 
mation can  usually  be  effected  by  treating  the 
finely  powdered  substances  with  aqueous  hydro- 
chloric acid,  which  converts  the  metals  or  metal- 
lic oxides  present  into  chlorides,  while  the  acids, 
originally  combined  in  the  substance  are  set  free. 
In  case  metals  ( such  as  silver )  are  present,  which 
form  insoluble  chlorides,  or  in  case  non-metals 
(such  as  sulphur  or  arsenic)  are  present,  or  in 
ease  hydrochloric  acid  does  not  attack  the  sub- 
stance, nitric  acid  is  used.  By  this  the  metallic 
compounds  present  in  the  substance  are  trans- 
formed into  nitrates,  and  all  normal  nitrates 
are  soluble  in  water ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  non- 
metals  present  are  mostly  changed  into  the  cor- 
responding oxygen  acids,  which  are  likewise 
soluble  in  water — sulphur,  for  instance,  being 
transformed  into  sulphuric  acid.  Many  impor- 
tant and  familiar  substances,  however,  resist 
the  action  of  both  of  these  acids.  A  few,  as  gold 
and  platinum,  will  dissolve,  forming  soluble  com- 
pounds in  a  mixture  of  hydrochloric  and  nitric 
acids,  the  so-called  aqua  regia,  which,  on  warm- 
ing, gives  off  free  chlorine.  But  other  substances, 
such  as  glass,  porcelain,  and  many  natural 
silicates,  resist  the  action  of  acids  almost  en- 
tirely. Such  substances  are  usually  broken  up 
by  melting  them  with  carbonates  of  the  alkali 
metals  and  potassium  nitrate,  or  by  treatment 
with  hydrofluoric  acid.  Subset^uent  treatment 
with  water  and  hydrochloric  acid  then  usually 
yields  the  required  solutions. 

Let  us  suppose  that  we  have  obtained  a  clear 
solution  in  nitric  acid,  which  may  contain  all 
the  more  familiar  metals  and  is  free  from  or- 
ganic matter.  To  this  solution  we  add  hydro- 
chloric acid ;  if  we  obtain  a  white  solid  substance, 
which  does  not  dissolve  in  a  moderate  excess  of 
acid,  we  know  we  must  have  present  some  or  all 
of  the  three  metals,  lead,  silver,  or  mercury  in 
the  univalent  form,  since,  of  all  the  more  famil- 
iar metals,  only  these  three  form  insoluble, 
or  nearly  insoluble,  chlorides.  The  solid  precipitate- 
is  separated  from  the  liquid  by  filtration,  and  we 
have  then  on  the  filter  a  solid  which  may  con- 
sist of  any  or  all  of  the  chlorides  of  lead,  silver, 
and  univalent  mercury.  A  study  of  the  proper- 
ties of  these  chlorides  shows  that  lead  chloride 
is  freely  soluble  in  hot  water,  while  the  other 
two  are  not.  Therefore,  if  the  mass  is  treated 
with  hot  water,  the  lead  chloride,  if  present,  will 
dissolve,  and  can  be  filtered  off  while  the  other 
two  remain  behind.  The  liquid  is  then  examined 
for  lead,  which  is  easily  done,  since  all  metals 
which  could  interfere  with  the  test  have  been 
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separated.  Further,  since  silver  chloride  is 
known  to  be  easily  soluble  in  aqueous  ammonia, 
while  mercurous  chloride  is  converted  into  a 
black,  insoluble  mass  containing  free  merctiry, 
one  might  assume  that  treatment  of  the  two 
chlorides  with  ammonia  solution  would  affect 
an  easy  separation  of  silver  chloride  from  mer- 
curous chloride.  This  case,  however,  well  illus- 
trates one  of  the  ditBculties  of  analytical  work. 
If  the  amount  of  mercurous  chloride  is  large  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  silver  chloride,  the 
metallic  mercury  set  free  by  the  action  of  am- 
monia causes  the  formation  of  metallic  silver, 
which  is  practically  insoluble  in  ammonia.  If, 
therefore,  ammonia  has  failed  to  extract  any- 
thing from  the  precipitate  in  question,  we  can- 
not conclude  that  silver  is  absent.  We  must, 
then,  treat  the  black  mass  with  a  mixture  of 
nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids,  which  dissolves  the 
black  substance  containing  mercury;  while  the 
silver,  if  at  all  present  in  the  original  substance, 
remains  behind,  again  in  the  form  of  silver  chlo- 
ride, but  this  time  unmixed  with  anything  else. 
Such  cases  frequently  occur.  So  often  is  the  be- 
havior of  a  substance  toward  a  reagent  modified 
by  the  presence  of  other  substances,  that  no 
scheme  of  analysis  worked  out  at  the  writing 
table  possesses  any  value  until  thoroughly  tested 
in  the  laboratory. 

The  filtrate  obtained  on  precipitating  out  the 
three  metals  just  spoken  of  is  treated  with  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen.  This  precipitates  a  second 
group  of  metals,  which  are  separated  from  one 
another  by  methods  analogous  to  those  employed 
for  the  first  group.  The  filtrate  obtained  on  pre- 
cipitating out  the  metals  of  the  second  group 
is  usually  treated  with  ammonium  sulphide,  and 
the  filtrate  from  the  ammonium  sulphide  group 
with  ammonium  carbonate.  Thus  the  metals 
that  may  be  present  in  the  original  substance 
are  separated  into  several  groups,  and  then 
special  methods  are  employed  to  separate  and 
test  for  the  several  metals  composing  eoch  group. 

The  acid  radicals  are  tested  for  in  a  somewhat 
similar  manner,  but  usually  less  systematically; 
because  by  the  time  all  the  metals  present  have 
been  identified,  the  analyst  usually  is  able  to  ex- 
clude the  possibility  of"  the  presence  of  a  large 
number  of  acids. 

The  spectroscope  (q.v.)  is  usually  applied  to 
identify  the  metals  potassium  and  lithium,  and 
is  quite  indispensable  when  substances  are  to  be 
examined  to  ascertain  whether  they  are  in  the 
purest  condition  possible,  since  the  instrument  is 
capable  of  revealing  the  presence  of  the  merest 
traces  of  substances.     See  Spectritm  Analysis. 

The  system  of  analysis  usually  followed  may 
l>e  carried  out  mechanically  and  almost  without 
intelligence,  if  the  substance  examined  contains 
only  the  more  familiar  metals  and  acids,  and 
those  in  considerable  quantities.  In  fact,  quali- 
tative analysis  is  criticised  by  teachers  on  this 
n<-count,  when  used  as  a  discipline,  or  as  a  means 
of  acquiring  a  scientific  knowledge  of  chemistry. 
The  ordinary  scheme,  however,  overlooks  even 
some  elements  of  common  occurrence,  as  tita- 
nium; and  when  the  chemist  has  to  take  into 
consideration  small  amounts  and  the  less  famil- 
iar elements,  all  his  chemical  knowledge  and 
acuteness  find  full  field  for  exercise. 

It  may  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  chem- 
ist relies  on  two  sets  of  properties  for  the  identi- 
fication of  a  substance.  First,  those  that  belong 
to   the   substance   itself  under   ordinary   condi- 


tions; for  example,  the  yellow  color  and  the 
lightness  of  sulphur.  Such  properties  may  be 
called  properties  of  condition.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  sulphur  is  heated  sufBciently  without 
access  of  air,  it  assumes  the  form  of  a  red  vapor ; 
if  heated  with  access  of  air,  it  forms  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  a  colorless  gas  possessing  a 
characteristic  odor.  The  first  of  these  changes 
is  physical;  the  second,  chemical.  Physical  or 
chemical  changes  may  thus  serve  to  bring  out 
certain  properties  that  are  just  as  characteristic 
of  the  substance  as  the  properties  of  condition. 
Such  properties  may  be  called  properties  of  re- 
action. They  are  far  more  numerous  than  prop- 
erties of  condition,  and  far  more  useful  to 
the  analyst.  In  the  case  of  sulphur,  for  instance, 
the  properties  of  condition  are  only  apparent 
when  the  sulphur  is  in  a  nearly  pure  form;  but 
the  two  properties  of  reaction  just  mentioned  as 
an  example  enable  us  to  identify  sulphur  even 
when  mixed  with  so  much  foreign  matter  that 
the  characteristic  color  and  lightness  are  quite 
masked. 

Quantitative  Analtsib.  Before  beginning  a 
quantitative  analysis  the  chemist  must  know,  in 
part  at  least,  the  qualitative  composition  of  the 
substance  to  be  analyzed.  This  knowledge  may 
be  obtained  by  a  special  qualitative  analysis,  or, 
more  frequently,  from  the  results  of  numerous 
analyses  of  similar  substances. 

Methods  of  quantitative  analysis  which  involve 
weighing  (see  Balance)  are  termed  gravimetric. 
Methods  that  involve  measuring  the  volumes  of 
solutions  are  termed  volumetric.  Finally,  meth- 
ods involving  the  decomposition  of  substances 
by  means  of  an  electric  current  are  termed  eleo- 
trolytic. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  methods  of  gravi- 
metric analysis,  we  may  take  the  analysis  of  an 
alloy  of  silver  and  copper,  such  as  is  used  for 
silver  coins  in  the  Imited  States.  If  high-class 
weights  and  a  balance  are  at  the  disposal  of  the 
analyst,  not  more  than  half  a  gram  (less  than 
one-fourth  of  a  dime)  is  the  most  suitable  weight 
to  be  taken  of  the  alloy.  If  the  weights  or  the 
balance  is  inferior,  a  larger  amount  must  be 
taken,  so  that  the  errors  of  weighing  may  remain 
proportionately  small.  The  alloy  is  dissolved  in 
nitric  acid,  the  insoluble  residue  (carbon  and 
tin  oxide)  filtered  off  and  weighed,  and  the  fil- 
trate is  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  to  pre- 
cipitate silver  chloride,  just  as  in  qualitative 
work.  In  quantitative  work,  however,  certain 
precautions  must  be  taken  in  carrying  out  this 
simple  operation.  Thus,  only  a  slight  excess  of 
hydrochloric  acid  must  be  added,  since  silver 
chloride  is  somewhat  soluble  in  a  large  ex6ess  of 
that  acid ;  the  liquid  must  be  vigorously  stirred 
and  warmed  to  cause  the  precipitate  to  assume 
a  form  in  which  it  can  be  easily  filtered  and 
washed,  etc.  The  silver  chloride  is  then  filtered 
off,  dried,  and  weighed,  proper  corrections  being- 
made  for  the  weight  of  the  ash  of  the  filter.  The 
amount  of  silver  in  the  alloy  is  then  readily  cal- 
culated from  the  weight  of  silver  chloride  yielded. 
The  filtrate  from  the  silver  chloride  contains 
copper  and  usually  a  small  amount  of  lead.  The 
exact  amount  of  copper  contained  in  this  filtrate 
may  be  best  determined  by  electrolysis.  For  this 
purpose  the  filtrate  is  first  evaporated  to  dryness, 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  hydrochloric  acid;  the 
residue  is  taken  up  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  and 
the  solution  thus  obtained  is  subjected  to  the 
action  of  an  electric  current  passing  between  two 
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carefully  weighed  platinitm  terminals  immrrsed 
in  the  liquid.  The  copper  is  thus  deposited  in 
the  metallic  state  on  the  electro-negative  termi- 
nal, while  the  lead  is  deposited  in  the  form  of 
lead  dioxide  on  the  terminal  connected  with  the 
positive  pole.  The  gain  in  weight  of  the  ter- 
minals gives  directly  the  weight  of  copper  and 
permits  the  calculation  of  the  weight  of  the  lead. 
Another  method,  involving  the  fusion  of  sub- 
stances by  heat,  and  usually  termed  the  "fire 
method,"  is  applied  chiefly  to  the  determination 
of  metals  in  ores,  and  is  especially  useful  in  the 
case  of  gold  and  silver  ores.  Thus,  the  amount  of 
silver  in  an  ore  free  from  gold  may  be  easily 
and  quickly  found  by  heating  a  weighed  portion 
of  the  ore  with  metallic  lead  and  a  little  fused 
borax  in  an  oxidizing  atmosphere.  The  lead 
melts,  the  ore  floats  on  the  surface,  sulphur  and 
arsenic  are  volatilized  as  oxides,  the  lead  is 
partly  oxidized,  and  the  oxide  of  lead  forms  a 
liquid  slag  with  most  of  the  constituents  of  the 
ore.  At  the  end  of  the  operation  a  lead  button 
is  obtained,  containing  the  silver.  This  button  is 
placed  on  a  porous  support  made  of  bone-dust 

(calcium  phosphate),  and  again  heated  in  an 
oxidizing  atmosphere.  The  lead  melts  and  oxi- 
dizes, part  of  the  oxide  passes  off  as  gas  and 
part  sinks  into  the  porous  support,  while  the  sil- 
ver remains  behind  as  a  metallic  button,  which 
can  be  weighed.  If  gold  is  present,  it  is  found 
and  weighed  with  the  silver,  and  then  separated 
by  a  wet  process. 

'  Although  gravimetric  methods  are  the  more 
generally  applicable,  volumetric  methods  are 
nuieh  more  commonly  used  in  the  everyday  work 
of  the  technical  analytical  chemist.  Hundreds  of 
volumetric  determinations  are  made  daily  in  all 
great  manufacturing  centres  for  every  one  gravi- 
metric determination.  As  an  illustration  of  volu- 
metric analysis,  we  may  take  a  method  used  for 
the  determination  of  iron  in  iron  ores,  and  ap- 
plicable to  all  iron  ores  found  in  the  United 
States,  except  those  containing  titanium.  The 
process  depends  on  the  fact  that  when  a  solution 
of  potassium  permanganate  is  added  to  an  acid 
solution  of  iron  in  the  ferrous  state,  the  iron  is 
changed  into  the  ferric  state,  while  the  strongly 
colored  permanganate  is  transformed  into  an  al- 
most colorless  manganous  salt,  the  volume  of 
potassium  permanganate  solution  thus  decolor- 
ized being  proportional  to  the  amount  of  ferrous 
iron  present  in  the  acid  solution.  This  fact  is 
made  use  of  by  the  analj'st  in  the  following  man- 
ner: He  first  determines  the  maximum  volume  of 
the  given  permanganate  solution  which  can  be 
completely  decolorized  by  a  known  amount  of 
iron.  For  this  purpose,  say,  300  milligrams  of 
pure  iron  are  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  and 
some  metallic  zinc  is  added  in  order  to  make 
certain  that  all  the  iron  is  present  as  ferrous 
chloride,  FeCl,  (and  not  as  ferric  chloride,  FeCU). 
The  given  permanganate  solution  is  then  slowly 
added  from  a  burette  to  the  solution  of  iron 
until  the  disappearance  of  the  color  has  ceased 
to  take  place.  The  burette  then  shows  what  vol- 
ume of  the  permanganate  solution  can  be  decol- 
orized by  300  milligrams  of  iron  dissolved  as  a 
ferrous  salt.  Supjjose  the  volume  of  permanga- 
nate solution  thus  measured  is  40  cubic  centi- 
meters. Then  it  is  evident  that  one  cubic  centi- 
meter of  the  solution  could  be  decolorized  by 
7.5  milligrams  of  iron.  A  weighed  portion  of  the 
ore  to  be  examined,  say,  500  milligrams  of  it,  is 
now  treated  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  were 
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the  300  milligrams  of  iron;  i.e.,  the  ore  is  dis- 
solved in  hydrochloric  acid,  its  iron  is  carefully 
reduced  to  the  ferrous  state,  and  the  perman- 
ganate solution  is  slowly  added  from  the  burette 
until  no  more  tan  be  deoojorized.  Suppose  the 
volume  of  the  permanganate  solution  decolorized 
this  time  is  41  cubic  centimeters.  Then,  since 
7.5  milligrams  of  iron  are  required  to  decolorize 
every  cubic  centimeter  of  the  permanganate  solu- 
tion, it  is  evident  that  the  500  milligrams  of  the 
ore  must  contain  307.5  (i.e.,  7.5X41)  milli- 
grams of  iron,  and  hence  the  ore  is  reported  to 
contain  C1.5  per  cent,  of  iron. 

Bi'EciAL  Methods  of  Analysis.  Any  physical 
property  which  depends  on  the  amount  of  sub- 
stance present,  and  is  capable  of  measurement, 
may  be  used  for  quantitative  determinations. 
Thus,  the  specific  gravity  of  liquids,  which  can  be 
readily  determined  with  great  accuracy,  is  ex- 
tensively used  to  determine  the  amount  of  the 
dissolved  substance  in  pure  or  nearly  pure  solu- 
tions. In  this  manner  the  amount  of  alcohol, 
potassium  or  sodium  hydroxide,  common  salt, 
and,  indeed,  of  all  the  more  familiar  salts  con- 
tained in  aqueous  solutions  may  be  determined 
more  reaoily  than  in  any  other  way.  For 
determinations  of  this  kind,  when  no  high  degree 
of  accuracy  is  required,  the  hydrometer  is  ex- 
tensively used  in  chemical  laboratories.  (See 
Htdrometeb,  and  Alcoholometby.  )  Among  other 
properties  used  may  be  mentioned  the  coeifieicnt 
of  refraction,  the  optical  rotatory  power — much 
used  in  determining  the  strength  of  sugar  solu- 
tions (see  Si'GAR),  the  intensity  of  the  color  or 
the  degree  of  opacity  of  solutions  and  of  liquids 
containing  solids  in  suspension,  the  electrical 
conductivity,  the  boiling  point  of  solutions,  the 
melting  point  of  solids,  etc. 

Analysis  of  Garbs.  The  analysis  of  gases 
differs  from  that  of  solids  and  liquids  in  that  it 
is  more  eosy  to  measure  than  to  weigh  gases, 
and  hence  the  results  are  usually  given  in  per- 
centages by  volume.  For.  many  gases  reagents  are 
known  which  absorb  the  gas  readily  and  com- 
pletely. Thus,  a  mixture  of  carbon  dioxide,  ethy- 
lene, oxygen,  carbon  monoxide,  and  nitrogen  may 
be  analyzed  by  bringing  a  measured  volume  into 
contact  with  caustic  potash  (which  absorbs  the 
carbon  dioxide),  then  with  fuming  sulphuric  acid 
(which  absorbs  the  ethylene),  then  with  an  al- 
kaline solution  of  pyrogallol  (which  absorbs  the 
oxygen),  then  with  a  solution  of  cuprous 
chloride  (which  absorbs  the  carbon  monoxide), 
and  noting  the  contraction  caused  by  each  treat- 
ment. The  nitrogen  remains  behind  unabsorbed. 
Hydrogen  and  marsh-gas  are  usually  determined 
by  combustion  with  oxygen.  Gases  very  soluble 
in  water,  such  as  sulphur  dioxide,  are  absorbed 
in  that  liquid,  and  then  the  amount  dissolved  is 
determined  by  a  volumetric  process.  Carbon 
dioxide  in  air  offers  a  special  case.  As  in  nor- 
mal air  only  3  parts  in  10,000  are  present,  the 
ordinary  process  of  measuring  the  volume  before 
and  after  treatment  with  caustic  potash  requires 
special  apparatus  and  great  care  to  get  good  re- 
sults. Usually  a  large  volume  is  treated  with  a 
measured  quantity  of  a  solution  of  barium  hy- 
droxide of  known  strength,  a  portion  of  the 
barium  hydroxide  being  thus  converted  into  in- 
soluble barium  carbonate,  and  the  rest  estimated 
volumetrically. 

When  the  highest  degree  of  accuracy  in  gas 
analysis  is  required,  the  gases  must  be  confined 
over    mercury;    further,    only   solid    absorbents 
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muat  be  used,  and  careful  corrections  must  be 
made  for  changea  of  pressure  and  temperature. 
When  water  is  used  to  confine  the  gas,  some  in- 
accuracy is  introduced,  since  all  gases  are  more 
or  less  soluble  in  water.  In  technical  work,  how- 
ever, a  very  high  degree  of  accuracy  is  but  rarely 
required.  The  technical  analysis  of  gases  has 
assumed  great  practical  importance,  owing  to 
the  extension  of  the  use  of  gaseous  fuels. 

AccuBACY.  The  accuracy  of  analytical  work 
varies  within  wide  limits,  according  to  the  pur- 
pose which  an  analysis  is  intended  to  serve.  The 
most  accurate  analyses  are  those  made  to  deter- 
mine the  proportions  by  weight,  in  which  the 
various  elements  unite  with  each  other.  Thus, 
the  proportion  in  which  silver  and  chlorine  unite 
forms  one  of  the  best  determined  constants  of 
nature.  In  determining  the  proportion  in  which 
magnesium  unites  with  chlorine,  a  series  of  de- 
terminations has  been  obtained,  agreeing  so  per- 
fectly with  each  other  that  a  loss  or  gain  of  only 
one-twentieth  of  a  milligram  of  the  magnesium 
chloride  analyzed  corresponds  to  the  difference 
between  the  highest  or  lowest  results  and  the 
average.  No  such  accuracy  is  attainable  in  com- 
mercial or  technical  work.  Nor,  if  attainable, 
would  it  be  of  any  value,  since  it  is  but  seldom 
possible  to  obtain  samples  representing  precisely 
the  average  composition  of  large  quantities  of 
material. 

The  aim  of  the  commercial  and  technical  ana- 
lyst is  usually  not  to  attain  extreme  accuracy, 
but  to  obtain  results  which  he  knows  to  be  cor- 
rect within  certain  limits.  Thus,  if  an  analyst 
is  required  to  find  the  percentage  of  copper  in 
a  sample  representing  a  large  cargo  of  ore,  in 
order  to  fix  its  commercial  value,  he  can  deter- 
mine the  copper  by  the  electrolytic  method  to 
within  about  one  part  in  four  hundred  without 
undue  expenditure  x)f  time  or  labor.  If  the  ob- 
ject of  the  analysis  is  to  enable  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  smelting  furnace  to  make  up 
charges  of  a  suitable  content  of  copper,  a  much 
quicker  volumetric  process  is  tised;  the  results 
are  then  less  accurate  than  those  of  the  electro- 
lytic process,  but  still  much  more  accurate  than 
is  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  smelter. 
When  it  becomes  necessary  to  determine  the 
amount  of  substances  which  occur  in  relatively 
very  small  quantities,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
relatively  large  errors.  For  instance,  in  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  phosphorus  in  a  specimen 
of  st^l,  where  the  total  amount  is  only  about 
one  part  in  a  thousand,  the  analyst  is  not  sur- 
prised to  find  that,  in  spite  of  all  care,  differences 
of  2  per  cent,  occur  between  the  results  of  deter- 
minations made  carefully  and  under  exactly  the 
same  conditions. 

History.  Systematic  chemical  analysis  only 
dates  from  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, although  chemists  of  an  earlier  period  had 
accumulated  observations  which  made  it  possible 
to  test  for  the  presence  of  many  substances. 
Bergman  (1735-84)  first  attempted  to  give  a 
plan  for  systematic  qualitative  analysis  of  in- 
organic substances  in  the  wet  way.  Until  the 
work  of  Lavoisier  (1743-94)  had  shown  the  im- 
portance of  relations  by  weight,  quantitative  de- 
terminations attracted  little  attention,  although 
such  determinations  were  hy  no  means  entirely 
wanting.  After  the  triumph  of  Lavoisier's 
views,  the  importance  of  quantitative  analysis 
was  fully  seen ;  and  the  labors  of  Klaproth  ( 1743- 


1817),  Proust  (1755-1826),  and  Vauquelin  (1763- 
1829),  rapidly  enriched  chemistry  with  new 
methods.  But  it  is  to  Berzelius  (1779-1848) 
that  quantitative  analysis  owes  the  heaviest 
debt.  Berzelius  published  tables  of  the  atomic 
weights  of  all  the  elements  well  known  at  that 
time,  and  some  of  his  values  for  these  important 
constants  have  scarcely  been  improved  on  since. 
In  the  course  of  these  researches  an  immense 
number  of  new  methods  were  developed.  Two  of 
his  pupils,  Heinrich  Hose  (1795-1864)  and  Fried- 
rich  WBhler  (1800-82),  not  only  added  to  the 
methods  in  use,  but  published  comprehrnsive 
works  on  inorganic  analysis.  The  final  edition 
of  Rose's  work,  published  after  his  death  by  his 
pupil,  R.  Finkener,  remains  an  invaluable  work 
to  the  analyst  of  to-day.  Although  K.  R.  Fre- 
senius  (1818-97)  added  many  new  methods,  his 
great  service,  which  secures  him  a  conspicu- 
ous place  in  the  history  of  analytical  chemistry, 
was  the  collection  and  comparison  of  the  various 
methods  in  use,  the  publication  of  text-books, 
which  have  formed  the  models  of  most  others 
since  published,  and  the  founding  of  a  periodical 
devoted  to  analytical  chemistry.  The  last  edi- 
tions of  his  standard  works  are  in  the  hands 
of  every  analyst. 

Volumetric  analysis  was  introduced  by  Gay- 
Lussac  (1778-1850)  ;  but  although  he  gave  the 
first  of  his  important  processes  to  the  world  as 
early  as  1824,  it  was  not  until  the  publication 
of  Fr.  Mohr's  text-book  on  the  subject  that 
volumetric  analysis  began  to  rank  in  importance 
with  gravimetric  methods.  The  ultimate  an- 
alysis of  organic  bodies  was  attempted  with  some 
success  by  Lavoisier  and  Berzelius.  Gay-Lussac. 
in  1315,  introduced  the  use  of  cupric  oxide,  and 
Liebig  (1803-73)  gave  the  process  essentially  its 
present  form.  Dumas  (1800-84)  introduced,  in 
1830,  the  method  for  the  determination  of  nitro- 
gen by  direct  measurement  of  the  liberated  gas, 
which  is  still  preferred  in  strictly  scientific  work 
to  the  easier  method  devised  by  Ejeldahl. 

Many  attempts  were  made  to  analyze  gases  in 
the  eighteenth  century  and  in  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth,  but  it  is  to  Bunsen  (1811-99) 
that  we  owe  the  perfection  of  the  methods  at 
present  in  use  for  gas  analysis.  The  first  edition 
of  his  text-book,  Oaaometrische  ifethoden,  was 
published  in  1857.  The  improvements  since 
that  time  have  been  principally  in  the  direction 
of  adapting  the  methods  to  rapid  work  for  tech- 
nical purposes. 

BiBLiooRAPHT.  Rose,  Bandbuch  der  analy- 
tischen  Chemie,  completed  by  Finkener  (Leipzig, 
1867-71)  ;  Mohr,  Lehrbuch  der  chemisch-analjf' 
tischen  Titrirmeihoden.  edited  by  Classen 
(Brunswick,  1886),  and  Chemisch-technuiche 
Vntersuchvngs-Methoden,  edited  by  Lunge  (Ber- 
lin, 1900)  ;  Presenius,  Manual  of  Qualitative 
Chemical  Analysis,  translated  by  Wells  (New 
York,  1897)  ;  Fresenius,  Anleitung  eur  quanti- 
tatieen  chemischen  Analyse  (Brunswick,  1876- 
87)  ;  Hempel,  Methods  of  Gas  Analffsis,  trans- 
lated by  Dennis  (New  York,  1892)  ;  Treadwell. 
Kurzes  l.ehrbuch  der  analytischen  Chemie  (2 
vols.,  ed.  3,  Leipzig  and  Vienna,  1904-05). 

AWAlYiyiC  GEOTfETBT.  Geometry  treat- 
ed by  means  of  algebra.  Geometric  conditions 
are  expressed  by  equations  which,  after  certain 
transformations,  are  interpreted  again  in  geo- 
metric concepts.  The  powerful  algebraic  method 
is  thus  made  use  of  for  discovering  and  demon- 
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strating  in  a  simple  and  easy  manner  the  most 
complicated  relations  existing  between  quantities 
in  space. 

The  interpretation  of  geometric  relations  in 
algebraic  terms  is  effected  by  the  use  of  some  sys- 
tem of  coordinates  (q.v.).  The  primitive  system 
of  coordinates,  called  rectangular  coilrdinates,  is 
due  to  Descartes  (Lat.  Cartesius),  from  which 
fact  they  are  often  called  Cartesian.  In  this  sys- 
tem the  position  of  a  point  (as  P„  in  the  figure) 


is  determined  by  its  distance  from  the  fixed  axes 
in  the  plane,  called  awes  of  coordinates,  which 
intersect  at  right  angles  in  a  point  called  the 
origin.  The  distance  x,  of  Pi  from  IT'  is 
called  the  abscissa  of  Pi,  and  the  distance  y, 
from  XX',  is  called  the  ordinate.  The  two  lines 
Wu  yu  are  called  the  coordinates  of  P,.  Similarly, 
the  coordinates  of  P,  are  <r»  y,.  Pi,  Pj,  or  the 
points  (x„  y,),  {x„  y,)  are  sufficient  to  deter- 
mine the  straight  line  A.B.  The  algebraic  func- 
tion (q.v.),  y=:aa+b,  a,  b,  being  constants, 
will  have  different  values  according  to  the  va- 
rious values  given  to  a.  The  various  values  of  »,  as 
«i.  ^  X, — ^taken  with  the  corresponding  values 
of  y,  as  y„  y»  y, — ^will  represent  a  series  of  points 
(««i,  y.),  (»i,  Vz),  (aJi,  y>),  lying  in  a  straight 
line.  That  is,  an  algebraic  equation  of  the  first 
d^ree  is  represented  by  a  straight  line.  In  a 
similar  manner  a  function  of  the  second  degree 


is  Represented  by  a  curve.  In  the  figure,  c  is  a 
circle  whose  equation  is  a*  -|-  y*  =  r",  r  be- 
ing the  radius  of  the  circle.  This  is  evident  by 
reference  to  the  figure,  since  the  coordinates  of 
any  point  {(c,  y)  form  the  sides  of  a  right-angle 
triangle  of  hypotenuse  r,  so  that  ai"  -f  y*  =  r*. 
Here  the  function  of  ce  is  Vr*  —  nf,  since  y  = 
Vr*  —  ■a'.  The  curve  e  is  an  ellipse  whose  equa- 
tion is  hV  +  a'y'  =:  k',  a  being  the  semi-major 
axis  and  6  the  semi-minor  axis.    The  curve  h  is 


an  hyperbola  whose  equation  is  b'a^  —  a,y  ^  fc,*. 
If  the  equations  or'  +  y'  =  r'  and  b'lc'  —  o,y  = 
fc,'  are  solved  for  x,  y,  their  roots  are  the  coordi- 
nates of  the  points  of  intersection  of  the  curves 
c,  h.  These  values  may  be  real  or  imaginary; 
if  real,  the  curves  cut  in  real  points,  as  in  the 
case  of  c,  k;  if  imaginary,  the  curves  are  said 
to  cut  in  imaginary  points,  as  in  the  case  of  e,  h. 
The  practical  work  of  plotting  a  curve  may 
be  explained  by  referring  to  a  particular  exam- 
ple; thus,  to  represent  graphically  the  equation 
2t^  —  3y'  =:  10.  Rearranging  and  solving  the 
equation  for  y,  y  ^  ±  J/j  VflTS*"--^  Therefore, 
by  giving  x  various  values  ( noticing  that  ai*  >  5 
for  real  values  of  y)  we  have  corresponding 
values  of  y  as  follows : 

x=  ±  i/5,  ±     ^6".  ±     i^T.  ±  V^,  ±  V9. 

v=       0,  ±  i  v'e;  ±  i  i/s;  ±  i/a:  ±    i  f/e. 

Taking  the  approximate  square  roots,  and  laying 
off  the  abscissas  and  ordinates  as  indicated,  and 
then  connecting  the  successive  points,  the  graph 
is  the  hyperbola  ft,  shown  in  the  figure. 

The  power  of  the  analytic  forms  to  express 
geometric  relations  may  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing: Let  z,  =  0  and  z,=  0  represent  the  equa- 
tions OiX*  +  ftiy"  —  Ci  =  0  and  a^  -)-  6,yj'  —  c,  = 
0.  Any  values  of  x,.  y  satisfying  these  two  equa- 
tions will  evidently  satisfy  the  equation 
(<i,a!=4-6,y'  —  c,) — k  (a^  +  b^  —  c,)  =  0,  fc 
being  any  constant.  But  this  equation  is  «,  — 
kz^  =  0.  Hence,  if  «  =  0,  e,  =  0  are  the  equa- 
tions of  any  two  curves,  any  point  common  to  the 
two  satisfies  the  equation  «,  —  fcz,  =  0,  and, 
therefore,  this  is  the  equation  of  the  curve  pass- 
ing through  all  inter.sections  of  the  given  curves. 
In  the  same  way,  equations  of  any  degree  may  be 
represented  and  discussed. 

The  position  of  a  point  in  space  of  three  dimen- 
sions may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  its  distances 
from  three  fixed  planes.  In  this  way  the  prop- 
erties of  spheres,  ellipsoids,  and  other  solids  are 
expressed  by  equations.  In  space  of  four  dimen- 
sions the  coordinates  of  a  point  are  (x,  y,  z,  w), 
and  in  space  of  n  dimensions  (x,  y,  z,  .  .  .  .n 
quantities) ,  although  we  cannot  draw  the  figures. 

The  ellipse,  hyperbola,  and  parabola  being  sec- 
tions of  a  right  circular  cone,  are  known  as  conic 
sections  (q.v.).  They  were  chiefly  investigated  by 
purely  geometric  methods  until  ttie  appearance 
of  Descartes's  Discours  (1637).  In  the  exten- 
sive development  of  analytic  geometry  since 
Descartes,  a  large  number  of  coordinate  systems 
have  been  introduced,  the  most  important  being 
the  polar,  generalized,  homogeneous,  Lagrangian, 
Eulerian,  barycentric,  and  trilincar  coordinates. 

The  most  comprehensive  English  works  are 
those  by  Salmon,  Treatise  on  tl^  Conic  Sections 
(Dublin,  1869);  Higher  Plane  Curves  (1873); 
Treatise  on  the  Analytic  Geometry  of  Three 
Dimensions  (Dublin,  1874).  Other  noteworthy 
works  are:  R.  P.  A.  Clebsch,  Vorlesungen  Uber 
Oeometrie  (Leipzig,  1876)  ;  M.  Chasles,  Traiti 
de  g4om4trie  supirieure  (Paris,  1880)  ;  and 
among  recent  elementary  works  are  those  of 
Steiner,  Briot,  Bouquet,  Townsend,  and  Scott.  , 
For   a    further   discussion,    see    Geometbt   and 

COOKDINATES. 

ANALYTIC  JUDCKUENT.  In  Kantian 
philosophy,  a  judgment  in  which  the  predicate 
is  the  definition  (q.v.)  or  part  of  the  definition 
of  the  subject.  All  other  judgments  are  syn- 
thetic.    The   distinction   between   analytic   and 
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synthetic  judgments  is  open  to  serious  objec- 
tions, if  the  distinction  is  to  be  made  absolute. 
Concepts  (q.v.)  vary  froin  mind  to  mind,  and 
even  in  the  same  mind  from  time  to  time.  To 
the  laboratory  chemist,  perhaps  the  most  essen- 
tial mark  in  the  concept  water  is  expressed  in 
the  formula  HjO;  i.e.,  water  is  conceived  to  be 
a  chemical  union  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in 
definite  proportions.  But  the  non-scientific  man 
may  have  a  clear  idea  of  what  he  means  by 
water  and  can  perhaps  define  his  concept.  In 
such  a  case  the  definition  would  not  include 
any  reference  to  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  Thus, 
the  judgment  that  water  is  a  certain  chemical 
combination  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  while  an 
analytic  judgment  for  the  chemist,  may  be  a 
synthetic  judgment  for  the  person  who  has  not 
yet  studied  chemistry.  Analysis  mad  sjlltliesis 
in  logic  are  concomitant  aspects  of  the  same 
operation;  every  analytic  judgment  may  be 
viewetl  as  at  the  same  time  synthetic,  and  every 
«jiithetic  judgment  is  also  analytic.  Consult:  E. 
C'aird,  The  Critical  Philosophy  of  Immanuel 
Kant,  2  volumes  (New  York  and  London,  1889). 
See  also  bibliography  under  Analysis. 

AN'ALYTIC  liAN'OTTAQES.     See  Philol- 

OGT. 

AIT'AIiY'ZEB.  Tliat  part  of  a  polariscope 
(q.v.)  which  is  used  for  examining  light  after  it 
litts  been  polarized.  (See  I.ioilT. )  It  may  be  a 
movable  mirror,  a  plate  of  tourmaline,  a  doubly 
refracting  cry.ital,  or  a  Nicol  prism.  The  latter  is 
■   most  frequently  employed  for  this  purpose. 

ANAM'.     See  Ann  am. 

AITAHALAI  HILLS.  A  mountain  chain  in 
Southern  India,  in  Coimbatore  District,  Madras. 
They  are  a  continuation  of  the  Western  Ghats 
below  the  Palgliat  Pass,  and  contain  several  lofty 
peaks.    Valuable  teak  forests  are  on  their  sides. 

ANAlfESITE.    See  Basalt. 

ANAMIBTA,    Sn'ft-mlr'Ui.      See    CoocuLrs 

INDICIS, 

AKAMHELECH,  ft-n6m'*-lek.  A  god  wor- 
shiped by  the  inhabitants  of  Sepharvaim,  who 
were  deported  to  Samaria  (II.  Kings  xvii  :  31). 
This  city  is  probably  identical  with  Shabarain, 
or  Sibrajm,  near  Damascus;  and  the  deity  may 
be  Anath,  the  Syrian  goddess,  rather  than  Anu. 

AIV'AKO'SA.  A  city  and  county  seat  of 
Jones  Co.,  la.,  about  40  miles  (direct)  southwest 
of  Dubuque,  on  the  Wapsipinicon  and  BulTalo 
rivers,  and  on  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern,  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul,  and  other  rail- 
roads ( Slap :  Iowa,  F  2 ) .  It  is  the  seat  of  a  State 
,'  penitentiary.  Tlie  city  has  a  considerable  trade 
m  building  stone.  The  industrial  establishments 
include  a  school  supply  factory,  flour  mills,  grain 
elevators,  a  foundrv,  a  spade  factory,  carriage 
anil  wat;on  works,  etc.  Pop.,  1900,  2891;  1905, 
2S7,S. 

AKA'NAS.     See  Pikeapplb. 

AN'ANI'AS  (Ok.  'ArnvhcJ.  (1)  One  of  the 
members  of  the  young  Church  at  Jerusalem  who 
conspired  with  his  wife,  Sapphira,  to  make  a 
false  pretense  respecting  their  gift  of  property 
to  the  community  of  the  brethren,  and  was,  with 
his  wife,  struck  dead  (Acts  v:  1-11).  (2)  A 
disciple  at  Damascus  (Acts  ix  :  10-17;  xxii  :  12) 
mentioned  in  connection  with  Saul's  experience 
in  that  place.  (3)  A  high  priest  at  Jerusalem 
(Acts  xxiii  :  2;  xxiv  :  1)   mentioned  in  connec- 


tion  with    Paul    before    the    Sanhedrin    and   at 
Cnaarea. 

ANANIEV,  or  ANANTEV,  A-nan'yM.  A 
town  in  the  government  of  Kherson,  Russia, 
about  220  miles  northwest  of  Kherson,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tiligula  (Map:  Russia,  C  6).  Very 
little  manufacturing  is  carried  on,  but  there  is 
some  trade  in  agricultural  products.  It  has  a 
mixed  population  of  Russians,  Jews,  and  Ru- 
mans,  numbering  in  all  about  17,000  in  1397, 
as  against  14,200  in  1885.  Ananiev  was  annexed 
to  Russia  in  1792. 

ANAPA,  fl-nil'p4.  A  small  seaport  on  the 
Black  Sea,  in  the  Kuban  territory,  Russia  (Map: 
Russia,  E  6).  An  old  rampart,  now  serving 
as  a  promenade,  is  a  feature  of  the  town.  A 
trade  in  grain  and  fish  is  carried  on.  Popu- 
lation, 1807,  6676.  Founded  as  a  fortress  in 
1771,  Anapa  was  repeatedly  attacked  by  the 
Russians  in  their  wars  with  Turkey.  It  be- 
came Russian  in  1829.  In  1854,  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  allied  fleet,  Russia  evacuated  it, 
after  destroying  its  fortifications. 

AN'AP.a:ST  (Gk.  ipdraurrot,  anapaistos, 
struck  back,  i.e.,  a  dactyl  [q.v.]  reversed,  from 
4i^,  ana,  back  -|-  s-afcir,  paiein,  to  strike).  The 
name  of  a  measure,  or  foot,  in  Greek  verse,  con- 
sisting of  two  short  syllables  and  one  long  syl- 
lable ;  thus  v'^ — .  It  has  been  called  the  march- 
ing rhythm,  as  the  language  of  the  chorus  in 
Greek  tragedy  fell  into  anapiests  on  entering  or 
leaving  the  orchestra.  It  was  also  the  prevailing 
measure  in  the  parabasis  of  Aristophanic  com- 
edy. By  analogy,  the  name  is  also  employed  to 
designate  in  modern  verse  a  trisyllabic  measure 
of  two  unstressed  syllables  followed  by  a  stressed 
syllable;  for  example:  "/  am  m6n  \  arch  of  ill  \ 
I  survey."    See  Veksification. 

ANAPHBODISIACS,  6n-ftf'r6HiIz'I-ftks  (Gk. 
i»,  an,  priv.  +  (l^po«wuur4t,  aphroditiakos,  per- 
taining to  Aphrodite,  goddess  of  love).  Sub- 
stances used  to  lessen  the  sexual  desire.  In  the 
first  place,  all  causes  of  genital  irritation  should 
be  removed.  Careful  cleansing  should  be  insisted 
on,  and  in  many  cases  circumcision  is  needed. 
Saccharine  or  highly  acid  urine  should  be  cor- 
rected. Distention  of  the  bladder  should  be 
avoided  if  possible.  Vesical  calculus,  worms, 
hemorrhoids,  and  anal  fissure  may  all  act  as 
causes  of  sexual  excitement,  and  should  be  treat- 
ed if  present.  Other  rarer  lesions  in  this  neigh- 
borhood may  cause  it.  Constipation  should  be 
relieved.  The  clothing,  especially  at  night, 
should  not  be  too  warm.  The  bed  should  be 
hard.  The  diet  should  be  restricted  in  amount, 
and  chiefly  vegetable;  while  spices  and  stimulants 
of  all  kinds  should  be  avoided.  Hard  mental 
work  and  abundant  exercise,  especially  with  the 
arms,  are  strongly  indicated.  Ice,  applied  locally, 
and  cold  baths,  local  or  general,  are  very  potent  in 
allaying  sexual  excitement  for  the  time.  Besides 
these  measures,  some  drugs  are  of  value.  The 
best  are  probably  the  bromides.  They  should  be 
given  in  full  doses,  and  if  necessary  pushecV  to 
the  physiological  limit.  Next  to  these  comes 
camphor,  which  should  be  used  in  the  same  way. 
The  nauscants  are  valuable  temporary  expedi- 
ents, but  cannot  be  used  in  a  prolonged  treat- 
ment. It  must  be  remembered  that  nympho- 
mania and  satyriasis  are  due  to  cerebral  condi- 
tions, and  occur  during  attacks  of  insanity  or 
during  delirium  produced  by  alcohol  and  other 
drugs. 
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AKABCHIDAS,     A-nfirlcI-das.      See    Wolt- 

FlSH. 

AIT'ABCHIST  (€*.  ov,  an,  priv.  +  apxv, 
arohe,  power,  sovereignty).  One  who  believes 
that  sit  authority,  government,  and  control  of 
one  individual  or  group  of  individuals  over  an- 
other ia  necessarily  evil. 

DKnumoNS.  I^e  word  "anarchy,"  first  used 
in  its  French  form  by  Proudhon  in  an  essay  en- 
titled What  ia  Propertyl  (1840),  has  served 
to  designate  a  group  of  theories,  some  of  them 
very  old,  and  the  best  of  them  formulated  in 
definite  language  by  Proudhon  and  his  personal 
followers.  There  are  several  definitions  of  an- 
archy representing  different  groups  of  anar- 
chists: (1)  Anarchy  is  the  result  of  absolute 
individualism  in  thought  as  well  as  in  social 
activity.  This  might  be  called  idealistic  anarchy. 
(2)  Aiiarchy  is  an  economic  and  social  system 
whereby  the  individual  is  free  to  produce  what 
he  pleases,  gets  the  full  product  of  his  labor,  and 
is  under  no  compulsion  of  social  regulation  or 
law  in  any  of  his  economic  relations  to  his  fel- 
lows. This  is  Proudhon's  theory,  and  while  less 
idealistic  than  the  first  definition,  was  regarded 
by  Proudhon  himself  as  impossible  of  realization. 
He  regarded  a  federation  of  small  autonomous 
groups  as  the  best  attainable  result  in  govern- 
ment. (3)  Anarchy  represents  a  communistic 
organization  of  individuals  in  society  having 
perfect  freedom  and  equality  as  between  them- 
selves in  the  production  and  consumption  of 
goods,  and  offering  a  combined  resistance  to  all 
existing  forms  of  social  order,  law,  and  govern- 
ment. This  definition  covers  anarchists  of  the 
Bakunin  type,  who  have  much  in  sympathy  with 
some  Socialists,  though  theoretically  Socialism 
and  Anarchism,  in  their  main  tenets  and  under- 
lying philosophy,  stand  at  opposite  poles  of 
thought.  (4)  Anarchy  comprises  all  attempts 
to  destroy  the  existing  social  order,  without  ref- 
erence to  any  theory  of  reconstruction,  and  by 
the  use  of  any  means,  fair  or  foul,  by  which  in- 
dividuals or  institutions  representing  constitut- 
ed authority  may  be  destroyed.  This  represents 
the  popular  concept  of  all  Anarchists.  It  de- 
scribes the  ultra-radicals,  who  are  the  uncom- 
promising enemies  of  public  order  and  decency, 
who  plan  mnrders  and  reckless  public  calamities. 
They  are  the  fanatics  who  have  been  most  in  evi- 
dence in  recent  years. 

History  of  the  Theobt.  Greek  philo.sophy, 
while  in  its  main  currents  rather  socialistic,  and 
certainly  constructive,  was  not  without  its  repre- 
sentatives of  extreme  individualistic  theory 
(Zeno,  and  among  the  early  Christian  philoso- 
phers, the  Gnostics).  A  mystical  theory  of  the 
rights  of  the  individual,  which  resembles  ideal- 
istic anarchy,  was  held  by  .lome  of  the  Christian 
writers  of  the  Middle  Ages  (Joachim,  1200; 
Amalric  of  Bine;  the  Adamites,  1421;  Chel- 
cicky,  1420;  and  others).  The  first  modern 
writer  of  scientific  repute  is  Godwin,  who.  in  his 
Political  Justice  (1793),  proceeds  on  the  doc- 
trine of  natural  rights,  and  rejrards  all  govern- 
ment as  a  sort  of  necessary  tyranny,  to  be  re- 
duced to  its  lowest  terras.  This  doctrine  can  be 
traced  through  a  large  number  of  writings,  down 
to  Herbert  Spencer's  ideas  of  liberty  and  the 
sphere  of  the  State.  Ideal  anarchy,  of  the  Proud- 
hon type,  is  sometimes  called  scientific  anarchy. 
Proudhon  thought  he  saw  in  it  the  only  way  to 
free  the  laborer  from  the  encroachments  of  the 
capitalist   and  to  guarantee  to  every  man  the 
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right  to  development.  To  Proudhon's  mind  an- 
archy was  a  step  similar  in  motive  but  opposite 
in  principle  to  the  present  efforts  of  State  Social- 
ists in  the  interests  of  labor  and  in  opposition 
to  monopoly.  He  was  blind  to  all  practical  diffi- 
culties, and  when  he  attempted  to  secure  freedom 
of  exchange,  through  a  proposition  to  establish 
exchange  banks  in  Paris,  he  failed  utterly  in 
practical  plans.  Proudhon's  ideas  found  disci- 
ples in  Germany  in  Moses  Hess,  who  published 
Philo»ophie  dcr  That  and  Hoeialistnua  (1843), 
and  Karl  GrUn,  both  of  whom  developed  the  bet- 
ter side  of  Proudhon's  teaching,  and  proposed 
needed  radical  reforms.  In  the  United  States, 
Proudhon's  doctrine  was  taken  up  by  B.  R.  Tuck- 
er, of  Boston,  who  published  a  translation 
of  Proudhon's  Whnt  ia  Propertyt  (1876),  and 
Economic  Contradictiona  (1888),  and  also  a 
translation  of  Bakunin's  Ood  and  the  State 
(188.3).  Tucker  edited  a  periodical  entitled 
Liberty,  which  began  publication  in  Boston  in 
1881,  but  was  afterward  removed  to  New  York 
City.  Individualistic  Anarchism  has  always 
been  the  stiongest  in  the  Lnited  States.  As 
pure  egoism  it  became  an  immoral  doctrine  in 
the  hands  of  a  German  school-teacher.  Max  Stir- 
ner,  whose  real  name  was  Kaspar  Schmidt  (born 
at  Bayreuth,  Germany,  1806;  died,  1857).  Stir- 
ner  had  a  large  temporary  following,  but  was 
soon  forgotten. 

Anarchistic  Attempts.    Anarchism  as  a  po- 
litical   movement   began   with    Bakunin    (q.v.), 
who  tried  to  incite  the  working  cUsses  through- 
out Europe  to  organized  rebellion  against  all  law 
and    government,    and    to    resistance    by    force 
against    all    authority.     With    this    movement 
began    anarchist    communbm,    with    which    the 
philosophical  and  individualistic  Anarchists  will 
have  nothing  to  do.      In  its  theoretical  aspects 
anarchistic  communism  hag  been  developed  by  Re- 
clus  and  Prince  Krapotkin    (q.v.),  both   noted 
travelers  and  explorers,  who  have,  however,  fre-      • 
quently  denounced  bomb-throwers  and  attempts 
to  assassinate  rulers.    Since  the  year  1886  there 
have  been  numerous  outrages  and  assassinations 
committed    by    those    calling    themselves    Anar- 
chists.    Usually  these  have  heea  the  acts  of  indi- 
viduals, not  the  results  of  any  general  conspiracy. 
United  States.     America  has  witnessed  but 
two  such  outrages.     The  first  was  the  famoua 
Haymarket  explosion  at  Chicago  on  May  4,  1886. 
This  occurred  at  a  large  assembly  of  working- 
men.    The  speakers  began  uttering  revolutionary 
sentiments,   and   the  gathering  was   ordered   to 
disperse  by  the  police.    An  unknown  person  threw 
a  bomb,   killing  seven    policemen   and   wounding 
sixty.     In  the  miXftt  following,  some  workmen 
were  killed  and  others  wounded.    For  this  seven 
were  condemned   to  death,  and  one    (Xeebe)    to 
fifteen    years'    imprisonment.      Ling    committed 
suicide  the  day  before  the  time  set  for  the  execu- 
tion.    Spies,   Parsons,   Fischer,  and   Engel   were 
hanged    November    11,    1S87,    the    scnU-ncc's    of 
Schwab  and  Fielden   having  been  commuted  to 
life  imprisonment.     I^ter  (Jovernor  Altgeld  par- 
doned  N'eel)e,  Schwab,  and  Fielden.     The  second 
wa.s  the  murder  of  President  William  McKinlcy, 
at  Buffalo,  X.  Y.,  September  fi,  1901,  by  f^eon  F. 
Czolgosz,  who  was  executed  by  electricitv  Octol)er 
29.   HH)1.     As  a  result  of  the  ensuing  agitation 
against  anarchism,  a  law  was  enacted  by  Congress 
in  1902  excluding  anarchists  from  the  classes  per- 
mitted to  immigrate  into  the  United  States. 
Elrope.    England  has  been  entirely  free  from 
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these  outrages,  the  nearest  approach  being  a  riot 
at  Trafalgar  Square,  London,  November  13,  1887. 
The  Continent  of  Europe  has  not  fared  so 
well.  In  March,  1892,  there  waa  a  series  of 
explosions  in  France.  For  one  of  these  Bava- 
chol  was  executed  (June  11,  1802),  and  others 
imprisoned.  A  plot  to  blow  up  the  Paris  Bourse 
was  frustrated.  Manifestos  urging  armed  up- 
risings were  issued  by  anarchists.  There  were 
serious  disturbances  and  explosions  in  Spain  and 
Italy.  In  February,  1893,  bombs  were  exploded 
at  Rome.  At  Barcelona,  on  September  23d,  a 
bomb  was  thrown  into  a  group  of  staff  officers 
at  a  military  review,  which  wounded  several 
officers,  one  of  whom  was  Captain-General  Mar- 
tinez Campos,  and  killed  one  guard.  For  this, 
Codina  and  five  accomplices  were  shot  May  21, 
1894.  A  general  conspiracy  was  unearthed  at  Vi- 
enna, September  23d.  On  November  7  th  a  bomb 
was  thrown  into  the  pit  of  a  Barcelona  theatre, 
which  killed  thirty  and  wounded  eighty.  Salvada 
French  was  executed  for  this  crime.  On  December 
9th,  at  Paris,  during  a  session  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  a  bomb  was  thrown  from  the  gallery. 
A  woman,  perceiving  the  intentions  of  the 
thrower,  grasped  his  arm,  causing  the  bomb  to 
strike  a  chandelier  and  explode  harmlessly. 
Vaillant,  whose  real'  name  was  KSnigstein,  a 
man  of  German  descent,  was  immediately  identi- 
fied as  the  thrower,  and  was  executed  January 
10,  1894,  his  last  words  being  "Vive  I'anarchie!" 
The  French  Government  had  previously  passed 
a  law  making  such  attempts  capital  offenses, 
even  though  no  one  was  killed.  A  week  after 
the  execution  of  Vaillant,  and  in  revenge  for  his 
execution,  a  man  named  Emile  Henry  exploded 
a  bomb  in  the  ca,{6  of  the  Hotel  Terminus,  severe- 
ly wounding  many  guests.  Henry  was  executed 
May  21,  1894. 

There  were  outrages  at  Marseilles  and  other 
cities.  An  infernal  machine  was  sent  to  Count 
Caprivi,  the  imperial  Cterman  Chancellor  and 
Foreign  Minister.  In  March,  1894,  a  bomb  ex- 
ploded before  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  at  Rome, 
but  did  no  great  harm.  On  June  IGth  an  attempt 
was  made  on  the  life  of  Crispi.  For  this  Paul 
Fega  waa  sentenced  to  twenty  years'  imprison- 
ment. President  Camot  of  France  was  assassi- 
nated June  24th  by  an  Italian  Anarchist,  Santo 
Caserio.  He  died"  the  following  day.  Caserio 
was  guillotined  August  15th.  A  plot  against  the 
French  Premier  Dupuy  was  frustrated.  Active 
measures  were  taken  against  the  anarchists,  par- 
ticularly in  Italy,  where  some  2000  suspects 
were  arrested  during  the  summer.  The  year 
1895  was  comparatively  quiet.  In  1896  eleven 
were  killed  and  forty  wounded  by  an  explosion  at 
Barcelona.  For  this,  which  was  the  result  of  a 
conspiracy,  five  men  were  shot,  thirteen  im- 
prisoned for  over  ten  years,  and  seven  for  less 
than  ten  years.  The  premier  of  Spain,  SeBor 
Cfinovas  del  Castillo,  was  assassinated  August  8, 
1897,  by  an  Italian,  Michele  Angiolillo,  who  was 
executed  eleven  days  after  the  crime.  On  Sep- 
tember 10,  1898,  the  Empress  of  Austria  was  as- 
sassinated in  Switzerland  by  an  Italian,  Luc- 
cheni,  who  had  come  thither  intending  to  kill 
the  Duke  of  York,  but,  not  finding  him,  vented 
his  fury  upon  the  Empress.  Luccheni  was  im- 
mediately apprehended  and  sentenced  to  solitary 
confinement  for  life.  The  death  of  the  Empress 
caused  the  summoning  of  an  anti-anarchist  con- 
ference, attended  by  representatives  of  the  vari- 
ous   governments.     The   sessions   were   held   at 


Rome,  November  24th  to  December  21st.  The  re- 
sults were  not  made  public.  King  Humbeit  of 
Italy  was  assassinated  JiJy  29,  1900,  by  a  coun- 
tryman, Angelo  Bresci.  Bresci  had  been  living  in 
America,  and  went  to  Italy  intending  to  assassi- 
nate the  King.  The  murderer  was  sentenced  to 
life  imprisonment.  On  May  31,  1906,  the  wedding 
day  of  Alfonso  XIII.  of  Spain  and  Princess  Ena  of 
Battenberg,  a  bomb  was  exploded  near  the  royal 
carriage  on  its  way  from  the  church  at  Madrid 
where  the  marriage  was  performed.  About 
twenty  persons  of  the  royal  escort  were  killed. 

BiBi^iooBAPiiT.  Zenker,  Anarchism  (New 
York,  1897)  ;  Tucker,  Instead  of  a  Book  (New 
York,  1893)  ;  Yarros,  Anarchism:  Its  Aims  and 
Methods  (Boston,  1887);  Adler.  "Anarchismus," 
in  Conrad's  Handworterbuch  der  Staatswissen- 
schaften  (Jena,  1901).  Consult  also  Nettlau, 
Bibliographic  dc  I'anarchie  (Paris,  1897). 

AM'ASTA'SIA  (?-597).  A  Greek  saint. 
Her  beauty  attracted  the  Emperor  Justinian, 
and  in  order  to  escape  his  dishonorable  atten- 
tions she  retired  to  Alexandria,  where  she  lived 
twenty-eight  years,  disguised  as  a  monk.  The 
date  of  her  commemoration  is  March  10th. 

AITASTASIA,  Saint.  A  Christian  martyr, 
slain  during  the  reign  of  Nero  (54-68  A.D.). 
She  is  said  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul.  The  date  of  her  commemoration 
is  April   loth. 

AKASTASIA  THE  TOUNGK'EB.  A  noble 
Roman  woman  who  sutfered  martyrdom  during 
the  Diocletian  persecution  (303  a.d.)  ;  the  wife 
of  Publius,  a  pagan,  who  informed  against  her 
as  a  Christian.  Two  letters  written  by  her  in 
prison  are  preserved  in  Suidas.  The  Greeks 
commemorate  her  as  a  saint  on  December  22d; 
the  Latins,  on  December  25th. 

AN'ASTA'SIUS  I.  (c.  438-518).  Emperor  of 
the  East.  He  was  proclaimed  emperor  at  Con- 
stantinople on  the  death  of  Zeno,  in  491.  He 
was  a  native  of  Dyrrachium,  but  had  spent 
most  of  his  life  in  public  office  at  Constanti- 
nople. He  was  about  fifty-three  years  old  at 
his  accession,  and  was  noted  for  his  ability, 
integrity,  and  justice.  "Reign  as  you  have 
lived"  was  the  cry  with  which  he  was  greeted 
on  his  first  public  appearance.  He  married  the 
widow  of  Zeno.  but  had  no  children.  His  reign 
was  troubled  by  local  revolts,  by  a  war  with 
Persia  in  503-505,  and  by  invasions  of  Huns, 
Slavs,  and  Bulgarians.  To  check  the  last,  Anas- 
tasius  built,  in  512,  the  wall  which  bears  his 
name,  35  miles  west  of  Constantinople.  Yet 
his  reign  was  a  very  prosperous  one.  He  was 
unpopular  with  some,  because  he  was  suspected 
of  being  addicted  to  the  Monophysite  heresy 
(q.v.)  ;  with  others,  because  he  was  thought  to 
be  too  puritanical.  He  suppressed  gladiatorial 
combats  with  wild  beasts  and  licentious  dances. 
He  erected  fortresses  on  the  boundaries,  restored 
ruined  cities,  suppressed  some  of  the  most  obnox- 
ious taxes ;  yet  he  left  the  treasury,  which  he  had 
found  empty,  filled  with  320,000  pounds  of  gold : 
and  a  well-disciplined  army  of  160,000  men. 
He  preserved  the  Empire  intact,  having  governed 
it  wisely,  leniently,  and  justly. 

ANASTASIUS  U.  (died  719?).  Emperor  of 
the  East,  elected  to  the  throne  of  Constantinople 
by  the  Senate  and  people  in  713.  He  organized 
a  formidable  naval  force,  which  mutinied  at 
Rhodes  and  proclaimed  Theodosius,  a  low  person, 
emperor.     llieodosius    took    Constantinople    six 
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inonths  later,  and  deposed  Anastasius  (716),  who 
escaped  to  Thessalonica  and  became  a  monk. 
He  was  a  man  of  wisdom  and  experience,  who 
attempted  various  reforms,  and  thereby  excited 
•  the  wrath  of  many  who  saw  their  person  or 
property  endanirered. 

ANASTASIXrS.  The  name  of  four  popes 
and  one  antipope. — Anastasius  I.,  Pope  from 
.398  to  about  402.  He  healed  an  unseemly  strife 
at  Borne  by  ordering  the  priests  as  well  as  the 
deacons  to  stand  bowed  while  the  Gospel  was 
read  in  the  Church  service.  He  was  vehemently 
opposed  to  the  doctrines  of  Origen,  one  of  whose 
works  {Peri  Archon,  i.e.,  Concerning  Principles) 
he  condemned  as  heretical.  He  is  praised  by 
Jerome,  who  calls  him  a  man  of  a  holy  life,  of  a 
"rich  poverty,"  and  of  an  apostolic  earnestness. 
He  died  December,  401,  or  April,  402.  His  letters 
and  decretals  are  in  Migne,  Patrol.  Lai.,  xx. — An- 
ASTASics  II.,  Pope  from  496  to  498.  He  was  born 
in  Home;  consecrated  Pope  November  24,  496. 
He  endeavored  to  heal  the  breach  with  the  East- 
ern Church,  but  the  attempt  was  so  ill-judged 
that  Dante  puts  him  in  hell.  He  died  in  Novem- 
ber, 498.  Two  genuine  letters  of  his  are  extant, 
one  informing  Emperor  Anastasius  of  his  ac- 
cession, the  other  congratulating  Clovis  on  his 
conversion  to  Christianity. — Anastasius  III., 
Pope  from  911  to  913.  He  was  bom  in  Rome. 
— Anastasius  IV.,  Pope  from  1153  to  1154.  He 
healed  two  important  ecclesiastical  quarrels  by 
recognizing  Wichmann  as  Archbishop  of  Magde- 
burg, and  William  as  Archbi.shop  of  York.  He 
died  in  Rome  December  3,  1154.  His  letters  are 
in  Migne,  Patrol.  Lat.,  clxxxviii. — The  Antipope 
Anastasius  was  opposed  to  Benedict  III.  in  855, 
but  speedily  degraded. 

AlTASTASItrS  THE  LIBILA'BIAK(Bibuo- 
thecabius)  (?-886).  A  librarian  of  the  Vati- 
can, and  abbot  of  Sta.  Maria  Trans-Tiberim, 
Rome.  He  was  present  in  809  at  the  eighth 
Council  of  Constantinople,  whose  canons  he 
translated  into  Latin.  He  wrote  a  Bistoria 
Ecclesiastica  (edited  by  Fabretti,  1649),  and 
the  Liber  Pontificalia,  biographies  of  the  popes 
from  St.  Peter  to  Nicolas  I. 

ANAS'TOMO'SIS  {Gk.avaarufiuatc,  an  open- 
ing of  the  mouth,  from  ova,  ana,  again  +  trrofia, 
stoma,  mouth).  An  anatomical  term  used  to 
express  the  union  of  the  vessels  which  carry 
blood  or  other  fluids,  and  also,  for  convenience' 
sake,  the  junction  of  nerves.    The  veins  and 
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lymphatics  anastomose  to  form  large  single 
trunks  as  they  approach  their  ultimate  destina- 
tions. The  arteries  break  up  into  small  branches, 
for  the  supply  of  the  tissues,  and  each  small 
vessd  again  communicates  with  others  given  off 
above  and  below.  At  each  large  joint  there  is  a 
very  free  anastomosis,  so  that  the  safety  of  the 
limb  beyond  may  not  be  entirely  dependent  on 


the  single  arterial  trunk  passing  into  it,  exposed 
as  it  is  to  all  the  obstructive  influences  of  the 
different  motions  of  the  limb.  After  the  main 
artery  has  been  permanently  obstructed,  the 
anastomosing  vesseL-i  enlarge,  so  as  to  compen- 
sate for  the  loss;  but  after  a  time,  only  those 
whose  course  most  resembles  the  parent  trunk 
continue  enlarged,  and  the  others  gradually  re- 
gain their  ordinary  dimensions. 

AK'ATASE.    See  Octahedritb. 

ANATH'EMA  (Gk.  aviOe/ia,  or  Svie^/ia, 
anathSma,  that  which  is  set  up,  offered,  or  dedi- 
cated, from  avu,  ana,  up  +  ridhai,  tithenai,  to 
put,  set,  place).  A  word  originally  signifying 
some  offering  or  gift  to  Deity,  generally  suspend- 
ed in  the  Temple.  Thus,  we  read  in  Luke  xxi  :  5 
that  the  Temple  was  adorned  "with  goodly  stones 
and  gifts"  {anathemasi) .  It  also  signifies  a 
sacriflce  to  God;  and,  as  the  animals  devoted  to 
be  sacrificed  could  not  be  redeemed  from  death,  the 
word  was  ultimately  used  in  its  strongest  sense, 
implying  eternal  perdition,  as  in  Romans  ix  :  3, 
Galatians  i  :  8-9,  and  other  places.  In  the  Cath- 
olic Church  a  distinction  has  been  made  between 
excommunication  and  anathematizing;  the  lat- 
ter being  the  extreme  form  of  denunciation 
against  obstinate  offenders.  The  synod  of  Elvi- 
ra (306)  anathematized  those  who  placed  libel- 
ous writings  in  the  Church  and  those  who  read 
them;  the  Nicene  Council  (325),  the  Arians; 
and  so  later  councils  and  synods  those  who  seri- 
ously offended.  Thus  that  of  Paris  (846)  forbids 
anathematization,  on  account  of  its  being  a  "con- 
demnation to  eternal  death,"  to  bishops  without 
the  consent  of  their  archbishop  and  fellow  bish' 
ops. 

AN'ATHOTH.  A  town  in  Palestine,  two  and 
one-half  miles  northeast  of  Jerusalem,  and  one  of 
the  places  assigned  to  the  Levites  (Joshua  xxi :  I. 
Chronicles  vi:60).  It  was  the  birthplace  of 
Jeremiah  ( Jeremiah  i  :  1 ) ,  as  well  as  the  home  of 
Abiathar,  the  high  priest  (I.  Kings  ii  :  26).  of 
Abiezer  (II.  Samuel  xxiii  :  27),  and  of  Jehu 
(I.  Chronicles  xii  :  3),  all  prominent  in  the  days 
of  David.  The  name  appears  to  be  the  plural 
of  Anat,  and  it  is  of  some  significance  to  note 
that  there  was  a  goddess  Anatum  in  Babylonia, 
the  consort  of  the  sky-god  Anu,  though  the  evi- 
dence is  not  sufltcient  to  assume  a  connection 
between  the  supposed  worship  of  this  goddess 
in  Canaan  and  the  Babylonian  goddess.  It  was 
an  important  place,  being  reoccupied  after  the 
exile  (Ezra  ii  :  23;  Nehemiah  vii  :  27).  On  its 
site  stands  at  present  the  little  village  of  Anata, 
at  the  top  of  a  hill  commanding  a  view  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  Building  stones  for  Jerusalem  are 
still  supplied  from  a  quarry  at  Anata.  It  was 
at  Anathoth  that  Jeremiah  bought  a  field,  as  a 
symbol  of  the  assured  return  from  the  Baby- 
Ionian  captivity  (Jeremiah  xxxii  :  7). 

AJSfAIIDM  (Lat.  anas,  duck).  The  family 
of  ducks,  geese  and  swans  (qq.v.)     See  Ansebes. 

AK'ATO'UA  {Gk. 'AvaroXi,  Anatoli,  arising, 
east,  i.e.,  from  Constantinople;  from  ivd,  ana, 
up  +  -^'^*«>'.  tellein,  to  make  to  arise,  to  rise). 
The  modern  name  for  Asia  Minor;  Turkish, 
Anadoli.  It  embraces  the  western  peninsula  of 
Asia,  bounded  by  the  Armenian  highlands  on  the 
east,  Syria  and  the  Mediterranean  on  the  south, 
the  .^gean  Sea  on  the  west,  and  the  Black  Sea 
and  the  Sea  of  Marmora  on  the  north.  Its  area  is 
193,590  square  miles  (Map:  Turkey  in  Asia,  D 3). 
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It  constitutes  the  western  prolongation  of  the 
high  table-land  of  Armenia,  with  its  border 
mountain  ranges.  The  interior  consists  of  a 
great  plateau,  or  rather  series  of  plateaus,  hav- 
ing an  average  elevation  of  about  3000  feet,  with 
bare  «teppes,  salt  plains,  marshes,  and  lalces;  the 
Rtruoture  is  volcanic,  and  there  are  several  con- 
ical mountains,  one  of  which,  the  Ar^^sh  (or 
Ergish)  Dagh  (Argteus),  with  two  craters,  rises 
about  10,000  feet  above  the  plain  of  Kaisariyeh, 
which  has  itself  an  elevation  of  between  2000 
and  3000  feet.  The  plateau  is  bordered  on  the 
north  hy  a  long  train  of  parallel  mountains,  which 
skirt  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  extend  all 
the  way  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  which  are  cut 
up  into  groups  by  cross  valleys.  These  ranges  vary 
greatly  in  height,  the  greatest  elevation  in  the 
extreme  east  being  about  12,000  feet.  They  sink 
abruptly  down  on  the  north  side  to  a  narrow 
strip  of  coast;  their  slopes  toward  the  interior 
are  gentler  and  bare  of  wood.  Similar  is  the 
character  of  the  border  ranges  on  the  south,  the 
ancient  Taurus,  only  that  they  are  more  uniform 
and  on  the  average  much  higher,  although  their 
loftiest  summits  do  not  rise  above  the  highest 
peak  of  the  northern  mountains.  The  western 
border  is  intersected  by  numerous  valleys,  open- 
ing upon  the  Archipelago,  through  the  highlands 
of  the  ancient  Caria,  Lydla,  and  Mysia,  to  the 
northern  part  of  which  mounts  Ida  and  Olympus 
belong.  Between  the  highlands  and  the  sea  lie 
the  fertile  coast  lands  of  the  Levant.  The  west- 
ern coast  of  Anatolia  is  remarkably  indented  and 
fringed  with  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago. 
The  rivers  of  Anatolia  are  not  navigable:  the 
largest  are  the  Yeshil-Irmak  (Iris),  the  Kizil- 
Irmak  (Halys),  and  the  Sakariah  (Sangarius), 
flowing  into  the  Black  Sea ;  and  the  Ghediz-Tchai 
(Hermus).  and  Menderes  (Meander),  into  the 
.'Egenn.  The  largest  of  the  salt  lakes  are  Tuz- 
TchollU,  Bei-Shehr,  and  Egerdir. 

The  climate  bears  on  the  whole  a  south  Euro- 
pean character;  but  a  distinction  must  be  made 
of  four  regions.  The  central  plateau,  nearly 
destitute  of  wood  and  water,  has  a  hot  climate 
in  summer  and  a  cold  one  in  winter ;  the  southern 
coast  has  mild  winters  and  scorching  summers ; 
while  on  the  coast  of  the  -Egean  there  is  the 
mildest  of  climates  and  a  magnificent  vegeta- 
tion. On  the  northern  side  the  climate  is  not 
so  mild  as  on  the  western ;  yet  the  vegetation  is 
most  luxuriant,  and  a  more  delightful  or  richer 
tract  than  the  const  from  the  Sea  of  Marmora 
to  Trebizond  is  hardly  to  be  fcund.  The  whole 
peninsula  is  subject  to  earthquakes. 

In  its  flora  and  fauna,  Anatolia  forms  the 
transition  from  the  continental  character  of  the 
East  to  the  maritime  character  of  the  West.  The 
forest  trees  and  cultivated  plants  of  Europe  are 
seen  mingled  with  the  forms  peculiar  to  the  Ea«t. 
The  central  plateau,  which  is  barren,  except 
when  assisted  by  irrigation,  has  the  character  of 
an  Asiatic  steppe,  more  adapted  for  the  flocks 
and  herds  of  nomadic  tribes  than  for  agricul- 
ture; the  southern  and  western  coasts,  on  the 
contrary,  are  characterized  by  a  luxuriant  veg- 
etation, which  includes  the  southern  fruits  of 
Europe  with  a  slight  admixture  of  the  tropical 
plants  of  Africa. 

Tlie  minerals  of  Anatolia  are  of  considerable 
variety,  including  coal,  lead,  manganese,  copper, 
meerschaum,  and  a  few  others.  Salt  and  petro- 
letim  also  exist,  but  are  not  exported  to  any 
extent.     The  agricultural   products  include  the 


common  grains,  fruits  in  great  variety  and 
abundance,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  poppy-seed. 
Much  silk  is  produced.  Among  the  exports  are 
prunes,  flga,  olives,  poultry,  eggs,  skins,  cattle,  car- 
pets, silk,  gums,  wax,  and  minerals.  Transporta- 
tion facilities  are  still  inadequate  and  the  rail- 
roads have  ( 1003 )  a  total  length  of  1472  miles. 

The  population  of  Anatolia,  according  to 
recent  estimates,  is  over  9,089,200,  composed  of 
a  niuiiber  of  difl'erent  races.  The  Turks  are 
found  all  over  the  country,  in  which  they  occupy 
the  foremost  position,  both  in  commercial  and  in 
political  life.  The  Turkomans,  who  are  akin  to 
the  Turks,  are  mostly  nomadic.  The  (Jreeks  and 
Armenians  constitute  a  considerable  fraction  of 
the  ])opuIation,  and  commerce  is  to  a  great  extent 
in  their  hands.  Among  other  elements  in  the 
population  are  Kurds,  Yuruks,  Lazes,  Jews, 
Circassians,  and  Bulgarians.  It  is  estimated 
that  about  four-flfths  of  the  inhabitants  are  agri- 
culturists or  herdsmen.  Among  the  cities  of 
Anatolia  are  Smyrna,  Scutari,  Brussa,  Kaisar- 
iyeh, Adana,  Konieh,  Sivas,  Manissa  (Magne- 
sia), Aidin,  Trebizond,  Amasia,  Tokat,  Angora, 
Adalia,  Ismid,  and  Kutaieh. 

This  region  was  an  early  scat  of  civilization. 
The  country  has  passed  under  the  supremacy  of 
one  race  after  another,  and  it  has  been  the  scene 
of  numerous  wars,  both  in  ancient  and  in  modern 
times.  The  west  coast  was  early  lined  with 
opulent  (Sreek  cities,  the  seats  of  poetry,  learn- 
ing, and  the  arts,  and  great  centres  of  coloniza- 
tion. In  the  flrst  half  of  the  sixth  century  B.C. 
the  kingdom  of  Lydia,  under  Croesus,  atUiined 
the  height  of  its  splendor.  Crtesus  was  con- 
quered by  the  Persians,  who  extended  their  sway 
over  the  whole  peninsula.  The  rule  of  Macedon 
succeeded  that  of  Persia.  'After  the  disrup- 
tion of  Alexander's  empire  the  Seleucid  kings 
of  Syria  were  dominant  iii  Asia  Minor.  By  the 
side  of  the  Seleucid  realm,  various  states  arose 
in  the  peninsula,  Pergamon,  Bithynia,  Cappa- 
docia,  and  Pontus.  The  Romans  first  carried 
their  arms  into  Asia  Minor  at  the  beginning  of 
the  second  century  B.C.,  when  they  vanqnishol 
Antiochus  the  Great  of  Syria.  In  the  following 
century  Pontus  was  a  mighty  realm  under  Mith- 
ridates  the  Great,  who  succumbed  to  the  arms 
of  Pompey.  After  3S)o  a.d.  Asia  Minor  formed 
part  of  the  Greek,  or  Byzantine,  Empire.  Under 
the  Byzantines,  it  received  the  name  of  Anatolia. 
In  the  eleventh  century  the  Seljuks  made  them- 
selves masters  of  the  region,  where  they  estab- 
lished the  sultanate  of  Rum.  The  close  of  the 
thirteenth  century  witnessed  the  beginnings  of 
the  power  of  the  Ottoman  Turks,  who  in  the 
course  of  the  following  century  established  their 
swoy  over  Asia  Minor,  which  now  became  a 
great  base  whence  Mohammedan  conquests  were 
carried  on  in  Europe.  Since  1453  the  Ottoman 
Turks  have  ruled  Anotolia  from  Con.stantinople. 
The  ancient  division?  of  this  region  were  Pontus. 
Paphlagonia.  Bithynia.  Galatia,  Lycaonia. 
Phrygia,  Cilicia,  Caria,  Pisidia,  Pamphyl'ia,  Cap- 
padocia,  Mysia,  and  Lydia. 

Consult:  Percy.  The  llighJnnds  of  Asiatic  Tur- 
keti  (London.  1901)  ;  Oberhnmmer  and  Zimmer- 
er,  Durch  Siyrien  und  Kleinasien  (l.rt-ipzig,  1898)  ; 
K.  Kaunenberg.  Klcinasierui  'Xaturxchatrc  (Ber- 
lin. 1897)  :  J.  Bryce,  Trans-Caucania  and  Ararat 
(London,  1896)  ;  H.  C.  Barkley,  A  Ride  Through 
Asia  Minor  and  Armenia  (London,  1891). 

ANAT'OMT.  The  science  that  treats  of  the 
structure  of  ori(anic  forms;  so  called  from  dis- 
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section  (Gk.  avd,  ana,  apai-t  +  rifiveiv.  temnein, 
to  cut),  formerly  the  sole  method  of  investiga- 
tion. It  is  distinguished  as  Hiunan,  Animal,  or 
Plant  Anatomy,  according  to  the  organisms  under 
consideration ;  as  Normal  or  Pathological  Anato- 
my according  as  these  are  in  health  or  diseased ; 
as  Macroscopic  or  Gross  Anatomy  when  it  deals 
with  structure  visible  to  the  naked  eye;  and  as 
Microscopic  or  Minute  Anatomy  when  the  micro- 
scope is  used  as  a  means  of  research.  This  last 
division  is  often  more  aptly  called  General  Anat- 
omy because  of  its  generalization,  or  histology, 
in  view  of  the  delicate  webs  of  structure  or 
tissues  {lard;,  hiatoa,  vreb)  it  investigates.  Com- 
parative Anatomy  involves  a  comparison  of  the 
different  forms  of  animals  and  plants,  and  Devel- 
opmental Anatomy  or  Embryology  an  account  of 
the  different  forms  assumed  by  a  single  indi- 
vidual during  its  growth. 

Other  designations  applied  to  anatomy  have 
reference  to  its  application.  Dissection  and  the 
preparation  of  anatomical  specimens  is  often 
called  Practical  Anatomy;  the  arrangement  of 
the  facts  of  structure  according  to  their  bearing 
upon  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  disorders 
is  Applied  Anatomy,  which  may  be  divided  into 
Surgical  Anatomy,  that  deals  with  structure 
accessible  for  surgical  operations,  and  Medical 
Anatomy,  that  relates  to  structure  which  can  be 
reached  only  indirectly.  Physiological  Anatomy 
gives  the  facts  of  structure  that  explain  the 
function  of  organs;  Artistic  or  Plastic  Anatomy 
gives  such  facts  as  may  be  useful  to  the  artist 
or  the  sculptor ;  Plastic  Anatomy  is  a  term  some- 
times used  to  designate  the  teaching  of  the 
science  by  means  of  artificial  models  composed 
of  separable  parts.  The  consideration  of  the 
deeper  relations  and  causes  of  structure  is  called 
Philosophical  Anatomy,  or  Morphologj',  and  a 
purely  speculative  or  tlieoretical  disquisition  of 
this  kind  is  termed  Transcendental  Anatomy. 

Anatomy  may  be  treated  in  two  different 
ways:  as  Descriptive  or  Systematic  Anatomy, 
that  arranges  the  facts  of  the  science  with  refe*- 
ence  to  the  .structural  affinities  of  organs  form- 
ing the  systems  of  the  body,  or  as  Topographical 
or  Regional  Anatomy,  that  considers  the  organs 
merely  with  reference  to  their  exact  situation 
and  relations  to  each  other.  Descriptive  Anat- 
omy is  usually  subdivided  into  Osteology,  that 
treats  of  the  osseous  system ;  Syndesmology,  that 
treats  of  the  ligaments ;  or  Arthrology,  that  con- 
siders the  ligaments  and  joints;  Myology,  that 
treats  of  the  muscles;  Neurology,  of  the  nerves; 
Angeiology,  of  the  vessels ;  Splanchnology,  of  the 
viscera. 

HISTORY. 

The  knowledge  of  anatomy  possessed  by  the 
ancients  was  slight.  The  importance  of  exact 
information  not  being  generally  recognized,  and 
the  dead  body  being  held  especially  sacred,  exam- 
ination of  the  cadaver  was  rare,  and  attended 
with  great  difficulties.  It  is  among  the  Greeks 
that  the  first  traces  of  the  science  are  found. 
Hippocrates  (460-3(50  B.C.)  and  his  school 
appear  to  have  had  some  knowledge  of  the  skel- 
eton and  cf  the  larger  viscera ;  Aristotle  ( 384-323 
B.C.)  examined  a  large  number  of  animals, 
and  had  some  remarkably  just  ideas  as  to  their 
genetic  relationships:  Herophilus  (c.  300  B.C.) 
and  Erasistratus  of  Alexandria  investigated  the 
vessels  and  the  glandular  organs.  At  the  Alex- 
andrian School,  dissection  was  first  publicly  prac- 
ticed, and  there  a  considerable  advance  was  made 


in  the  knowledge  of  the  human  body.  Only  fra^ 
ments  of  the  writings  of  this  time  have  come- 
down to  us.  Herophilus  described  the  sinuses 
of  the  dura  mater,  the  retina,  the  lacteals,  and 
the  lymphatics,  and  admitted  that  the  arteries 
contained  blood,  his  predecessors  having  held 
that,  like  the  air-tubes  of  the  lungs,  they  nor- 
mally carried  air  during  life.  Erasistratus  con- 
sidered the  brain  as  an  organ  for  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  "vital  spirits"  received  from  the  air 
into  "animal  spirits,"  and  distinguished  be- 
tween nerves  of  motion  and  those  of  sensation. 

The  prejudice  against  dissection  appears  to 
have  finally  overcome  the  progress  achieved  by 
the  Alexandrian  School,  and  the  belief  became 
current  that  the  healing  art  depended  upon 
metaphysical  conditions  impossible  to  elucidate 
by  an  examination  of  structure.  The  next  con- 
siderable advance  was  made  by  Claudius  Galen 
(q.v.)  of  Pergamus  (131-201  a.d.),  who  com- 
piled much  from  Celsus  and  others,  and  was  the 
author  of  the  first  systematic  treatise  that  ha» 
come  down  to  us.  He  appears  to  have  examined 
apes  rather  than  man,  but  correctly  described 
most  of  the  bones,  joints,  muscles,  cranial  and 
spinal  nerv-es,  and  many  features  about  the  brain ' 
and  its  membranes.  He  performed  a  great  ser- 
vice for  anatomy  by  clearly  and  exactly  describ- 
ing what  he  had  actually  inspected  and  by  re- 
cording his  observations  in  a  methodical  manner. 
These  very  merits,  however,  caused  the  almost 
universal  acceptance  of  his  erroneous  physio- 
logical speculations,  which  gave  rise  to  false 
ideas  of  the  structure  of  the  circulatory  appara- 
tus that  prevailed  until  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  He  taught  that  after  digestion, 
food  is  carried  to  the  liver  by  the  portal  vein, 
and  there  converted  into  crude  blood  having 
nutritive  properties  due  to  '"natural  spirits:" 
that  from  the  liver  it  passes  to  the  right  side 
of  the  heart,  where  a  portion  enters  the  venoM 
system,  in  which  it  ebbs  and  flows,  affording 
nutrition  to  the  body,  another  portion  passing 
through  invisible  pores  in  the  septum  of  the 
heart  to  its  left  side,  where  it  becomes  mixed 
with  air  drawn  in  from  the  lungs  by  the  pul- 
monary veins,  and  thus  receives  the  "vital  spir- 
its," and  is  freed  from  impurities  (fuliginous 
vapors)  by  the  "innate  heat"  of  the  heart;  thus 
vitalized  and  clarified,  it  passes  into  the  arterial 
system,  in  which  it  also  has  an  oscillatory  mo- 
tion, endowing  the  body  with  the  higher  func- 
tions of  life,  while  in  the  brain  it  is  further 
elaborated  to  "animal  spirits"  that  are  con- 
veyed throughout  the  body  by  the  tubular 
nerves  to  impart  movement. 

The  irruption  of  the  northern  barbarians 
arrested  all  attempts  at  scientific  research,  and 
it  was  not  until  after  the  renaissance  of  letters 
and  science  at  the  hands  of  the  Arabs,  who  resus- 
citated the  learning  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  that 
further  advances  were  made.  At  Salerno  and 
MontpcUier  active  medical  schools  were  estab- 
lished, and  some  attempt  was  made  to  revive  the 
study  of  anatomy.  Frederick  II.,  Emperor  of 
Germany  (1215-60),  is  said  to  have  forbidden 
anyone  to  practice  surgery  without  a  competent 
knowledge  of  anatomy,  and  to  have  provided 
that  every  five  years  there  should  be  held  at 
Salerno  a  public  dissection,  to  which  physicians 
and  surgeons  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire  were 
invited.  At  Montpellier  the  cadavers  of  crimi- 
nals were  regularly  dissected.  The  Senate  of 
Venice  decreed  in  1308  that  a  human  body  should 
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be  dissected  annually.  Doubtless  autopsies  were 
occasionally  held  to  determine  deaths  by  poison- 
ing, which  were  not  infrequent  at  this  period. 
At  the  University  of  Bologna,  Mundinus  dissect- 
ed several  bodies  publicly,  and  published,  in 
1315,  an  imperfect  little  handbook  based  upon 
Galen  and  Arabian  authors.  At  Prague  dissec- 
tion was  practiced  from  the  very  foundation  of 
the  University  (1348),  at  Vienna  as  early  as 
1404,  at  Tubingen  from  1482,  and  at  London 
from  1540.  At  Padua  (1400)  Benedetti  erected 
an  anatomical  amphitheatre,  and  made  public  de- 
monstrations.' Somewhat  later  Berengarius  of 
Carpi  is  said  to  have  dissected  more  than  a 
hundred  cadavers.  Vidius,  from  whom  the  Vi- 
dian nerve  and  Vidian  canal  are  named,  pro- 
fessor at  Pisa,  Ouintherius  of  Andernach  ( 1487- 
1574),  professor  at  Louvain,  and  Jacobus  Syl- 
vius (1478-1555),  professor  at  Paris,  as  well 
as  many  others,  dissected  from  time  to  time. 
There  was,  however,  nothing  like  a  careful  and 
systematic  examination  of  the  structure  of  the 
body.  It  was  considered  sufficient  to  open  the 
great  cavities  and  display  the  viscera,  which 
were  examined  in  the  most  superficial  manner. 
Great  reliance  was  placed  upon  Galen  and  Hip- 
pocrates, supplemented  by  their  Arabian  com- 
mentators, and  their  authority  was  rarely  ques- 
tioned. 

Andreas  Vesalius  (1514-1564)  (q.v.)  of 
Brussels  was  the  first  to  proclaim  openly  the 
new  doctrine,  that  the  structure  of  man  should 
be  learned  by  a  thorough  inspection  of  the  hu- 
man body  rather  than  by  reference  to  ancient 
authorities.  He  dissected  frequently  in  public 
at  Padua,  Pisa,  and  Verona,  and  published,  in 
1543,  his  great  work,  De  Bumani  Corporis  Fab- 
rica,  the  first  careful  and  complete  description 
of  the  body  of  man  based  upon  actual  observa- 
tion. This  work  was  illustrated  by  excellent 
plates  made  by  Stephen  von  Calcar,  a  pupil  of 
Titian.  Many  of  Galen's  errors  were  corrected, 
and  the  student  was  urged  again  and  again  to 
verify  each  statement  by  reference  to  the  only 
prime  authority,  the  body  of  man  itself. 

A  storm  of  opposition  was  at  once  raised. 
Sylvius,  a  pronounced  Galenist,  declared  Vesa- 
lius to  be  an  impious  madman,  whose  breath 
poisoned  Europe,  and  he  strove  in  every  way  to 
discredit  his  work.  Others,  more  rational  in 
their  opposition,  pointed  out  errors  in  Vesalius's 
own  book.  The  ardent  young  Fleming,  impa- 
tient and  chagrined  at  this,  resigned  his  chair 
at  Padua,  and  retired  to  the  court  of  Philip  11., 
at  Madrid,  where  he  tried  to  continue  his  stud- 
ies. His  enemies  did  not  scruple  to  attempt 
to  rouse  the  Inquisition  against  him.  Philip 
interrogated  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Sal- 
amanca, then  the  leading  theological  school  in 
Europe,  as  to  whether  dissection  was  permis- 
sible. After  due  deliberation  a  reply  was  given, 
that  since  a  knowledge  of  anatomy  is  useful  to 
man,  dissection  may  be  allowed   (1556). 

The  atmosphere  of  the  Spanish  court  was  far 
from  congenial  to  scientific  pursuits.  Vesalius 
contemplated  a  return  to  Italy ;  but  coming  back 
from  Palestine,  whither  he  had  gone,  as  is  sup- 
posed, in  fulfillment  of  some  vow,  he  was  ship- 
wrecked, and  died  on  the  island  of  Zante.  He 
was  the  founder  of  modern  anatomy  in  the  sense 
that  he  broke  with  tradition  and  substituted 
actual  investigation  for  reliance  on  authority. 

The  contemporaries  and  successors  of  Vesa- 
lius aided  much  in  placing  Gross  Anatomy  upon 


secure  and  lasting  foundations.  The  most  illus- 
trious among  these  were  Eustachio  (c.  1520- 
74)  (q.v.),  Fallopio  (c.  1523-62)  (q.v.),  and 
Fabricius  (1537-1619). 

Eustachio  made  many  corrections  of  the  work 
of  Vesalius,  and  was  besides  an  original  investi- 
gator of  great  force.  From  plates  prepared  by 
him  (but  not  published  until  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury), it  appears  that  he  anticipated  many  dis- 
coveries ordinarily  ascribed  to  anatomists  of  a 
later  period;  but  the  Eustachian  tube,  which  he 
accurately  described,  is  said  to  have  been  pre- 
viously discovered  by  Alcmieon  about  500  B.C. 

Fallopio  named  the  Fallopian  tubes  (previ- 
ously discovered  by  Herophilus)  and  the  seininal 
ducts,  and  gave  a  good  description  of  the  organ 
of  hearing,  discovering  in  the  temporal  bone 
the  aqueduct  and  hiatus  that  commonly  bear 
his  name. 

Fabricius  of  Aquapendente  erected  at  Padua 
an  anatomical  amphitheatre.  He  studied  the 
development  of  the  foetus  and  of  the  embryo 
chick,  described  the  muscular  coat  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal  and  of  the  bladder,  and  especially  the 
valves  of  the  veins  first  discovered  by  Stephanus 
of  Paris  in  1543  and  in  some  situations  figured 
by  Vesalius  in  the  second  edition  of  his  work. 
Fabricius  supposed  that  they  were  for  the  pur- 
pose of  retarding  the  oscillatory  flow  of  the 
venous  blood. 

It  fell  to  a  pupil  of  Fabricius,  William  Har- 
vey, to  explain  them  more  satisfactorily,  and  to 
free  anatomy  from  some  of  the  false  notions 
that  survived  from  the  Galenical  teaching.  From 
about  1615  to  1028  Harx-ey  demonstrated  by 
public  lectures  and  by  published  experiments 
the  true  circulation  of  the  blood.  The  lesser  or 
pulmonary  circulation  had  been  mentioned  by 
Scrvetus  in  1553  in  an  obscure  pamphlet,  and 
by  Realdus  Columbus  in  1559,  but  was  not  gen- 
erally accepted.  Cicsalpinus,  in  some  controver- 
sial works  published  in  1571  and  1593,  suggested 
the  probability  of  a  systemic  as  well  as  of  a 
pulmonary  circulation,  and  was  the  first  to  use 
the  term  circulatio  in  this  connection.  Yet  the 
Galenical  theory  of  the  oscillatory  movement  of 
the  two  kinds  of  blood  and  the  necessary  sup- 
position of  orifices  in  the  septum  between  the 
cavities  of  the  heart  were  still  taught.  Vesa- 
lius, it  is  true,  had  said  that  he  could  not  find 
the  orifices,  and  somewhat  satirically  wondered 
at  the  wisdom  of  the  Almighty,  who  had  made 
them  so  small  that  they  could  not  be  seen.  Har- 
vey, to  use  his  own  words,  "taught  anatomy,  not 
from  books,  but  from  dissections;  not  from  the 
suppositions  of  philosophers,  but  from  the  fabric 
of  Nature,"  and  in  a  series  of  most  carefully 
conducted  investigations  and  vivisections  suc- 
ceeded in  showing  that  the  blood  makes  a  com- 
plete circuit  of  the  body  as  well  as  of  the  lungs. 
Harvey's  work  led  to  a  more  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  heart  and  blood  vessels.  Stephen 
Blancaard,  in  1675,  first  effectively  demonstrated 
the  finer  vessels  by  injection,  a  method  u«ed 
by  Frederick  Ruysch  (1638-1731)  to  show  their 
presence  in  great  numbers  in  almost  every  part 
of  the  body.  The  lymphatics,  casually  seen  by 
several  ancient  observers,  were  first  carefully 
studied  by  Caspare  Aselli  in  1622.  The  tho- 
racic duct,  discovered  first  by  Eustachius  in  the 
horse,  was  seen  in  the  dog  by  Pecquet  (1622-74) 
and  traced  through  the  diaphragm  to  the  recep- 
taculum  chyli.  It  was  first  observed  in  man  by 
Jan  van  Home  (1621-70),  professor  at  Leyden. 
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Still  under  the  hallucination  caused  by  the 
Galenical  theories,  anatomists  thought  that  both 
lacteals  and  thoracic  duct  could  be  traced  to  the 
liver.  Rudbeck  discovered  the  general  lym- 
phatics in  1631. 

A  clearer  idea  of  the  gross  anatomy  of  the 
brain,  especially  of  its  internal  cavities,  was  due 
to  the  descriptions  of  Francis  BoS  (Du  Bois), 
usually  known  as  Franciscus  Sylvius  (1614-72), 
professor  at  Leyden,  whose  name  survives  in  the 
aqueduct,  fissure,  fossa,  and  artery  of  Sylvius. 
The  science  of  chemistry  was  at  this  time  grad- 
ually emerging  from  the  superstitions  of  al- 
chemy, and  Sylvius  is.  also  famous  for  being 
among  the  first  to  attempt  to  differentiate  the 
structures  and  fiuids  of  the  body  by  means  of 
their  chemical  reactions.  Vieussens  (1641-1715) 
of  Montpellier  also  increased  the  knowledge  of 
the  nervous  system,  both  central  and  peripheral, 
describing  the  anterior  pyramids,  the  olive,  and 
the  anterior  medullary  velum  which  sometimes 
bears  his  name.  To  Thomas  Willis  (1622-75) 
(q.v.)  of  London,  sometime  professor  at  Oxford, 
is  due  a  systematic  description  of  the  brain  and 
its  cavities,  together  with  a  classification  of  the 
cranial  nerves  in  which  he  finally  separated 
the  sympathetic  cord  from  that  series.  He  rec- 
ognized that  the  brain  becomes  gradually  more 
complicated  as  we  ascend  the  animal  scale,  and 
that  it  is  more  easily  understood  by  a  study  of 
the  lower  and  more  simple  forms.  The  decussa- 
tion of  the  pyramids  was  first  described  by 
Duverney  (1648-70),  demonstrator  at  the  Jar- 
din  du  Roi,  afterward  the  Jardin  des  Plantes. 
at  Paris.  The  doctrine  of  the  "animal  spirits," 
supposed  to  fill  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  and 
to  be  distributed  by  the  nerves,  was  first  seri- 
ously attacked  by  Wepffer    (16r.8). 

The  advance  of  the  physical  sciences  insti- 
tuted by  Galileo  (1564-1642)  had  a  profound 
effect  upon  anatomy.  The  new  developments 
in  optics  were  now  called  on  to  contribute 
to  the  problems  of  structure.  The  optical  prop- 
erties of  the  crystalline  lens  were  now  described 
by  Kepler  (1571-1630)  (q.v.),  the  eminent  as- 
tronomer, who  denied  that  it  is  the  seat  of 
vision  as  supposed  by  Hippocrates;  the  image 
on  the  retina  was  demonstrated  by  Scheiner 
(1575-1650);  Descartes  (1596-1650)  showed 
the  eye  to  be  a  camera  obscura,  and  suggested 
that  accommodation  is  produced  by  a  change  in 
the  convexity  of  the  lens.  He  also  made  some 
very  acute  observations  on  the  structure  and 
functions  of  the  nervous  system,  marred,  however, 
by  metaphysical  speculations  that  were  attacked 
by  Stensen,  who  declared  that  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  functions  of  organs  we  must  first  ascer- 
tain their  structure. 

A  new  instrument  of  research  which  the  Ital- 
ians, impelled  by  the  zeal  imparted  by  Galileo, 
were  the  first  to  apply  to  scientific  uses,  was  now 
introduced.  This  was  the  microscope,  hitherto 
merely  an  optical  curiosity.  The  magnifying 
power  of  convex  lenses  was  known  to  the  an- 
cients, for  even  in  the  ruins  of  Nineveh  a  pol- 
ished rock  crystal  lens  has  been  found,  and 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  similar 
instruments  were  used  in  ancient  Egypt  and  in 
Greece.  Spectacles  were  used  in  Europe  as  early 
as  the  thirteenth  century,  and  the  compound  mi- 
croscope was  invented  about  1590  by  Hans  and 
Zacharias  Janssen  of  Middelburg,  Holland.  No 
means  for  correcting  chromatic  and  spherical 
aberration  being  then  known,  the  first  instru- 


ments were  clumsy  and  imperfect;  consequently, 
many  investigators  preferred  to  use  the  simple 
microscope,  especially  after  Leeuwenhoek  had 
shown  what  excellent  results  could  be  obtained 
with  small  but  accurate  lenses. 

Among  the  first  and  most  acute  observers  was 
Marcello  Malpighi  (1628-94),  professor  at  Bo- 
logna, Pisa,  and  Messina,  a  man  of  extraordinary 
acuteness  of  intellect,  combined  with  an  indom- 
itable zeal  for  natural  research.  He  left  his 
mark  in  almost  all  departments  of  biology.  He 
was  an  accomplished  botanist,  and  by  his  re- 
searches among  plants  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  modern  cell-theory;  he  was  an  entomologist, 
devoting  himself  to  an  exhaustive  study  of  the 
anatomy  and  development  of  the  silk-worm ;  he 
was  an  embryologist,  being  the  first  to  build 
upon  the  incomplete  studies  of  Harvey  and  Fab- 
ricius  and  describe  adequately  the  changes  of 
the  chick  in  the  egg;  he  was  a  pathologist, 
studying  carefully  post  -  mortem  appearances 
and  the  causes  of  disease;  he  was  also  a  compar- 
ative anatomist,  drawing  many  of  his  conclu- 
sions as  to  the  structure  of  man  from  an  exam- 
ination of  animals. 

Before  Malpighi's  time  but  little  was  known 
regarding  the  structure  of  glands.  Under  this 
designation  were  included  many  non-glandular 
organs,  like  the  tongue  and  the  brain,  the  latter 
being  supposed  to  secrete  not  only  the  animal 
spirits  but  the  nasal  mucus  or  pituita  which  was 
believed  to  pass  down  through  holes  in  the  crib- 
riform plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone.  Sylvius  had, 
it  is  true,  distinguished  as  conglomerate  glands 
aggregations  like  the  pancreas  and  the  salivary 
glands,  and  as  conglobate  glands  those  of 
the  lymphatic  system.  The  ducts  of  some  of 
the  larger  glands  were  unknown,  the  liver  was 
considered  a  great  blood-making  organ  that  re- 
ceived the  bile  elaborated  by  the  gall-bladder  for 
the  purpose  of  combining  it  with  the  blood,  and 
the  mechanism  of  secretion  was  wholly  misun- 
derstood. Wirsung  discovered  the  pancreatic 
duct  in  1642,  but  supposed  it  to  be  a  lymphatic 
leading  to  the  liyer;  Wharton  described  the 
submaxillaij  duct  in  1652;  Steno,  the  parotid 
duct  (previously  thought  to  be  a  tendon)  in 
1661;  Bartholin  the  sublingual  duct;  Bellini 
the  straight  tubules  of  the  kidney  in  1662; 
Peyer  the  closed  follicles  of  the  intestines  in 
1677,  and  Brunner  the  duodenal  glands  in  1682. 
Schneider  (1614-80),  professor  at  Wittenberg, 
finally  described  the  pituitary  membrane  of  the 
nasal  passages  and  settled  the  origin  of  the  nasal 
mucus.  It  was  Malpighi,  however,  who  first 
united  these  scattered  observations  and  gave  a 
clear  idea  of  the  structure  of  acinous  glands. 
It  was  during  his  researches  on  this  subject 
that  he  discovered  the  acinous  structure  of  the 
lung,  and  demonstrated  that  there  are  no  visible 
orifices  by  which  air  can  pass  from  the  vesicles 
into  the  pulmonary  veins.  Here,  too,  he  first 
observed,  in  the  lung  of  the  frog,  the  capillary 
blood  vessels  "distributed  in  a  ring-like  fashion," 
thus  justifying  Harvey  and  forever  settling  the 

Suestion  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  He 
escribed  most  of  the  structure  of  the  kidney 
as  it  is  known  to  us  to-day,  and  in  the  spleen 
discovered  the  bodies  that  bear  his  name.  He 
saw  and  described  the  red  blood  corpuscles, 
unaware  that  they  had  been  previously  discov- 
ered by  Swammerdam,  a  Dutch  anatomist,  in 
1658.  Extending  his  researches  to  the  skin,  he 
discovered    the   rete   mucosum,   or   Malpighian 
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layer,  and  the  papilla;,  which  he  surmised  were 
organs  of  touch.  He  elucidated  the  structure 
of  the  liver,  which  Glisson  (1597-1677),  pro- 
fessor at  Cambridge,  had  already  carefully  de- 
scribed, showing  that  it  is  an  acinous  gland  of 
peculiar  construction,  and,  by  tying  the  bile 
duct,  demonstrated  that  the  bile  is  formed  in 
the  liver  and  not  in  the  gall-bladder. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  increase  of  the  power 
of  vision  by  the  use  of  the  microscope,  the  phe- 
nomena of  fecundation  and  the  development  of 
the  embryo  began  to  receive  attention.  Sper- 
matozoa were  discovered  in  1677  by  a  pupil  of 
Leeuwenhoek,  and  Se  Graaf,  discovering  the  ovi- 
sacs (Graafian  follicles)  about  1672,  supposed 
them  at  first  to  be  ova.  Naboth,  too,  discovering 
the  closed  follicles  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus, 
supposed  them  to  be  ova  (Ovula  Nabothi).  The 
ova  of  the  lower  vertebrates  were,  of  course, 
well  known,  and  the  phenomena  of  their  devel- 
opment were  specially  investigated  by  ^lalpighi. 
Van  Home,  of  Leyden,  probably  saw  the  human 
ovum  in  I6G8,  but  it  was  not  unmistakably  rec- 
ognized until  Von  Bflr  demonstrated  it  in  1827. 

During  the  course  of  this  investigation  two 
schools  arose — the  Animalculists  and  the  Ovists, 
that  respectively  maintained  the  superior  effi- 
cacy of  the  male  or  female  elements.  Attempts 
were  made  to  explain  the  transmission  of  heredi- 
tary qualities  from  parent  to  child.  Aristotle, 
having  studied  the  development  of  the  egg,  had 
declared  that  the  embryo  primitively  consisted 
of  simple,  undifferentiated  material,  from  which, 
by  successive  stages,  the  adult  was  formed  (the- 
ory of  post-formation  or  epigenesis).  Opposed 
to  this  was  another  contention,  that  either  the 
male  or  the  female  elements  must  possess  in 
miniature  all  the  organs  of  the  adult  ( theory  of 
preformation ) . 

A  further  result  of  microscopic  research  was 
an  enlarged  view  as  to  the  distribution  of  living 
things.  The  discovery  by  Leeuwenhoek  (1632- 
1723)  that  organic  infusions  soon  become  replete 
with  living  forms  when  exposed  to  the  air,  led 
to  the  revival  of  the  ancient  notion  of  the  spon- 
taneous generation  of  living  from  non-living 
matter.  This  led  to  fanciful  theories  regarding 
fecundation  that  were  not  overthrown  until 
Spallan/.ani  (1729-99)  showed  that  living  forms 
do  not  develop  in  infusions  that  have  been  boiled 
and  then  excluded  from  the  air,  and  that  filtered 
seminal  fluid  has  lost  the  power  of  impregnation. 
Following  up  the  researches  of  Hartsoeker  ( 1 656- 
172.5)  he  also  demonstrated  that  ordinary  air 
teems  with  living  particles  that  enter  the  human 
body  and  pass  into  infusions.  This  doctrine 
was  termed  panspermatism,  and  developed  after- 
ward into  tlie  modern  "germ  theory."  which  has 
had  a  profound  influence  upon  pathological  anat- 
omy. 

The  following  discoveries  of  this  period  may 
be  briefly  noted:  Ole  Worm  (1.588-1654),  pro"- 
fessor  at  Copenhagen,  discovered  the  intercalary 
bones  of  the  skull ;  Clopton  Havers  of  England, 
in  ](!92,  the  Haversian  canals  and  the  intimate 
structure  of  bone;  Hooke  (163.5-1703),  the  prim- 
itive fibrilla-  of  muscle;  Kerkring  (1640-93),  the 
valvula?  conniventes  of  the  small  intestine;  Win- 
slow  (1669-1760),  of  Paris,  the  foramen  con- 
necting the  two  cavities  of  the  peritoneum; 
Douglas  (1675-1742),  of  London,  the  recto-uter- 
ine pouch  and  several  other  features  of  the  peri- 
toneum and  the  abdominal  wall. 

The  classification  of  animals  by  their  anatom- 


ical structure,  attempted  first  by  Aristotle,  was 
revived  by  several  authors  during  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  notably  by  Karl  von  Linn6  (Lin- 
nffius)  of  R&shult,  in  Sweden  (1707-78).  who 
considered  that  each  particular  species  was  im- 
mutably established  at  the  creation,  man  being 
placed  at  the  head  in  the  order  Primates. 
BufiTon  (1707-88),  however,  supposed  that  varia- 
tions occur  from  changes  of  environment,  and 
even  hinted  that  all  species  may  have  origi- 
nated from  a  primitive  common  stoi^.  This  was 
afterward  more  boldly  advocated  by  Lamarck 
(1744-1829),  who  was  the  first  to  maintain  sys- 
tematically the  mutability  of  species,  and  to  look 
upon  man  as  derived  from  a  common  stock  with 
other  organisms,  conceiving  that  the  ancestral 
record  of  all  might  be  represented  as  a  branching 
tree.  To  this  was  opposed  the  authority  of  the 
great  comparative  anatomist  Cuvier  (1769-1832), 
who  caused  these  views  to  sink  into  obscurity 
for  a  time. 

The  controversy  concerning  the  early  develop- 
ment of  the  human  body  was  renewed  during 
this  period.  The  weight  of  authority  was  over- 
whelmingly in  favor  of  the  theory  of  preforma- 
tion, notwithstanding  the  absurdities  to  which 
it  committed  its  advocates.  Its  most  earnest 
supporter  was  Haller  (1708-77)  (q.v.),  professor 
at  Gottingen,  a  man  of  remarkable  learning  and 
indefatigable  research,  who  did  much  to  further 
exactitude  in  anatomical  knowledge,  and  was  the 
leading  physiologist  of  his  time.  He  made  many 
anatomical  discoveries  in  all  parts  of  the  body, 
and  finally  overthrew  the  doctrine  of  "animal 
spirits,"  which  had  ruled  all  investigations  of 
the  nervous  system  since  the  days  of  Hippocra- 
tes. He  declared,  however,  that  the  body  of  our 
primitive  mother  Eve  must  have  contained  in 
miniature  all  individuals  of  the  human  race 
that  had  existed  since  her  time  and  that  were 
hereafter  to  exist!  This  was  the  less  excusable, 
as  Kaspar  Friedrich  Wolff,  a  young  medical  stu- 
dent, had  published  in  1759,  as  his  graduation 
thesis,  a  remarkable  essay,  the  Theoria  Genera- 
tionis,  in  which  he  showed  by  accurate  and  con- 
clusive observations  that  the  organs  of  the  body 
are  developed  from  membranous  sheets  ( the  blas- 
todermic membranes),  and  not  from  preformed 
rudiments.  He  even  anticipated  the  cell  theory 
of  the  next  century  by  stating  that  these  mem- 
branes are  themselves  composed  of  globules 
(cells).  Wolff  made  many  other  important  in- 
vestigations, and  his  name  has  been  perpetuated 
in  that  of  the  Wolffian  body  or  primordial  kid- 
ney. Such  was  the  opposition  with  which  his 
views  were  received  that  he  was  unable  to  obtain 
a  professorship  in  Germany  and  went  to  Russia. 
It  was  not  until  Meckel  called  attention  to  his 
work  in  1812  that  his  merits  were  fully  recog- 
nized. 

Aristotle,  Eustachio,  and  Fallopio  had  sur- 
mised that  the  organs  of  the  body  might  be 
composed  of  simpler  elements;  Boerhaave  (1668- 
1738)  supposed  that  everything  could  be  reduced 
to  vessels  and  fibres;  Haller  (1708-77)  clas«ific<l 
structures  according  to  their  properties;  Bonn 
(1738-IK18)  considered  that  membranes  are  the 
anatomical  basis  of  structure.  It  remained, 
however,  for  Bichat  (1771-1802)  to  establish 
clearly  the  doctrine  that  the  body  with  all  its 
organs  is  made  up  of  a  small  number  of  simple 
tissues.  This  he  did  by  an  examination  of  their 
chemical,  physical,  and  vital  propertie«,  dispens- 
ing wholly  with  the  use  of  the  microscope,  then 
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a  very  imperfect  instrument.  He  applied  theae 
views  to  the  elucidation  of  the  anatomy  of 
organs  affected  by  disease,  a  subject  previously 
studied  by  Morgagni  (1682-1771)  and  by  John 
Hunter  (1728-93).  Bichat's  death,  at  the  early 
age  of  thirty-one,  caused  by  imprudent  exposure 
in  the  dissecting-room,  wae  a  great  loss  to  ana- 
tomical science. 

The  science  of  chemistrv  had  now  advanced  to 
a  point  where  it  could  throw  much  lig-ht  upon 
the  composition  of  the  animal  body.  Four  great 
organic  gases  had  been  discovered:  carbon  di- 
oxide (imperfectly  known  to  Van  Helmont  in 
1640)  by  Black  in  1757,  hydrogen  by  Cavendish 
in  1766,  nitrogen  by  Rutherford  in  1772,  oxygen 
by  Priestley  in  1774.  Lavoisier  (1743-94) 
showed  the  importance  of  all  these  gases  to  the 
animal  economy.  Fourcroy  (1755-1809)  was 
practically  the  first  to  investigate  the  composi- 
tion of  organic  products. 

The  investigation  of  the  human  body  by  so 
many  competent  and  careful  observers  gnve  a 
new  scope  to  anatomical  teaching.  It  was  seen 
that  no  proper  knowledge  of  anatomy  or  surgery 
could  be  obtained  without  the  use  of  the  cadaver. 
At  first,  legal  enactments  and  social  ostracism 
were  directed  against  those  who  practiced  dissec- 
tion ;  but  on  the  Continent  of  Euro|>e  public  dis- 
sections were  frequently  held  from  the  time  of 
Vesniins,  and  as  men  of  commanding  intellect 
like  Malpighi,  Stensen,  Boerhaave,  Morgagni, 
llaller.  Uichat,  Hunter,  and  many  others  devoted 
themselves  to  the  pursuit  of  anatomy,  the  social 
stigma  was  gradually  removed.  On  the  Conti- 
nent, laws  were  early  enacted  by  which  the  bodies 
of  prisoners  and  paupers  were  turned  over  for 
anatomical  purposes.  In  Great  Britain,  how- 
ever, this  was  not  done,  and  bodies  were  quite 
commonly  obtained  by  robbing  graves.  When, 
in  1827,  the  University  of  Edinburgh  made 
dissection  compulsory,  and  this  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  other  large  schools  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  demand  for  cadavers  became  so 
great  that  it  was  practically  impossible  to  sup- 
ply it  without  breaking  the"  law.  A  set  of  ruf- 
fians known  as  "resurrectionists"  became  estab- 
lished in  every  large  city,  and  no  cemetery  was 
safe  from  their  depredations.  In  Edinburgh 
two  scoundrels  named  Burke  and  Hare  made  a 
business  of  enticing  poor  and  friendless  persons 
Into  their  haunts,  smothering  them,  and  selling 
their  bodies  to  the  medical  schools  for  dissection. 
Similar  cases  were  those  of  Bishop  and  Williams 
in  London.  A  remedy  for  this  was  found  in  an 
anatomy  act  passed  in  1832,  which  legalized  dis- 
section, and  authorized  the  use  of  available 
material  under  certain  restrictions. 

Improvements  in  the  microscope  made  about 
1824  gave  a  new  impetus  to  research.  Earlier 
observers  (Hooke,  1005;  Grew  and  Malpighi, 
1071;  Wolff,  1759)  had  dimly  surmised  that 
organic  forms  were  composed  of  elementary 
units,  but  Schwann,  in  1839,  was  the  first  to 
demonstrate  this  for  animals  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.  Observations  by  Von  Mohl,  Purkinje, 
Leydig,  KOlliker,  Virchow.  and  Max  Schultze 
soon  placed  this  fact  beyond  cavil,  and  thus  was 
established  the  celebrated  cell-theory,  which  de- 
clared all  organized  beings  to  be  composed  of 
essentially  similar  minute  units.  This  led  to 
great  improvements  in  microscopical  technique 
and  the  investigation  of  the  chemical  properties 
of  cells.  Stilling  invented  section  cutting  in 
1842;  €rerlach,  carmine  staining  in  1868;  Reck- 


linghausen, silver  staining  in  1860;  Waldeyer, 
double  staining  with  aniline  dyes  in  1863,  and 
Oolgi,  bichromate  of  silver  staining  in  1873. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  cell-theory  came 
some  remarkable  generalizations,  which  have 
had  a  profound  effect  upon  anatomy.  Accord- 
in|r  to  the  views  advanced  by  Herbert  Spencer, 
Milne-Edwards,  and  others,  the  human  body  is 
to  be  considered  as  a  cell-community,  in  which 
the  laws  of  division  of  labor  and  of  differentia- 
tion that  in  human  society  cause  specialization 
into  trades,  classes,  and  employments  are  ap- 
plied to  the  morphological  units,  the  cells.  Cer- 
tain cells  become  specialized  for  special  func- 
tions, and  thus  are  produced  the  diversified 
forms  of  the  tissues  of  the  body. 

Another  remarkable  result  of  the  improved 
methods  of  investigation  was,  that  the  body  of 
animals  was  shown  to  be  developed  from  a  single 
cell,  the  ovum.  The  series  of  phases  by  which 
this  astonishing  change  is  effected  occupied  the 
attention  of  many  investigators,  notably  Pander, 
Von  Bar,  who  established  the  theory  of  the 
germinal  layers  or  blastodermic  membranes; 
Serres,  who  pointed  out  the  great  similarity 
between  the  successive  phases  of  the  embryo  and 
the  series  of  animal  forms  now  existent  on  the 
globe,  and  a  great  number  of  others  in  all  civ- 
ilized nations.  Many  details  of  this  wonderful 
series  of  chariges  have  yet  to  be  supplied,  but  the 
general  features  of  it  are  now  firmly  established. 

A  great  impulse  was  also  given  to  Pathological 
Anatomy.  The  phenomena  of  disease  were  now 
traced  to  the  cells,  and  a  knowledge  of  their  ana- 
tomical changes  was  found  to  be  essential.  In 
1836  Cagniard  de  la  Tour  discovered  the  yeast 
plant,  and  many  fanciful  theories  of  fermenta- 
tion and  disease  were  overthrown.  Pasteur 
(1822-1895)  demonstrated  that  all  fermenta- 
tions and  putrefactions  are  caused  by  minute 
spores  that  swarm  in  ordinary  air.  The  para- 
sitic character  of  many  disorders  now  became 
evident,  and  the  foundation  was  laid  for  modern 
aseptic  surgery.    See  Histology  and  PATnoi.oaT. 

It  was  not  until  1859  that  the  knowledge  hith- 
erto obtained  was  fully  applied  to  the  elucida- 
tion of  the  causes  of  bodily  structure.  In  that 
year  Charles  Darwin  published  the  Origin  of 
Species,  and  followed  it  in  1871  with  The  De- 
scent of  Man.  These  works  advanced  beyond 
the  position  of  Lamarck,  in  that  they  showed 
an  eflicient  cause  for  the  cumulative  variation 
of  structure  among  organisms.  This  is  the 
"struggle  for  existence"  which  results  in  the 
extinction  of  those  forms  not  suited  to  the  envi- 
ronment. Unlike  the  speculations  of  many  pre- 
vious writers,  these  views  were  advanced  with 
extreme  caution  and  supported  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  careful  observations.  They  were  accepted 
by  a  large  body  of  naturalisU,  and  caused  a 
renewal  of  activity  in  anatomy  and  the  allied 
sciences.  It  became  evident  that  to  fully  under- 
stand the  structure  of  man  it  was  necessary  to 
ascertain  the  laws  of  development  both  in  the 
embryo  and  in  the  animals  from  which  the 
human  stock  may  be  derived.  Comparative 
Anatomy,  Embryology,  and  Paleontology  thus  be- 
came powerful  coadjutors  to  Human  Anatomy. 

The  importance  of  the  study  of  the  varieties 
of  man  now  became  recognized.  Previous  work- 
ers in  this  field  were  Camper  (1722-89),  the  in- 
ventor of  the  facial  angle;  Blumenbach  (1752- 
1840),  who  divided  mankind  into  five  races;  and 
Retzius  (1796-1860),  the  inventor  of  the  cephalic 
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index  for  comparing  crania.  In  America  Sam- 
uel Q.  Morton  became  widely  known  by  hi8  great 
collection  of  crania,  now  in  the  Academy  of  Nat- 
ural Sciences  in  Philadelphia.  His  Crania  Amer- 
icana and  Crania  ^gyptiaca  were  important  con- 
tributions. His  collections  were,  in  1856,  de- 
scribed and  commented  on  by  another  anatomist, 
J.  Aitken  Meigs,  who  did  much  to  establish  the 
modern  methods  of  the  mensuration  of  the  skull. 
No  account  of  this  period  is  complete  without 
a  reference  to  the  work  of  Jeffries  Wyman,  of 
Harvard  University,  who  was  a  man  of  great 
erudition  and  philosophical  insight.  As  a  mor- 
phologist  he  had  no  superior  among  the  anato- 
mists of  his  day.  He  was  the  first  to  describe 
the  arrangement  of  the  bony  spicule  in  the  neck 
of  the  human  femur,  and  to  contrast  it  with 
that  in  those  animals  that  do  not  assume  the 
erect  posture.  He  gave  the  first  scientific  de- 
scription of  the  anatomy  of  the  gorilla,  and 
wrote  on  symmetry  and  homology  in  the  limbs, 
on  the  vertebral  theory  of  the  skull,  on  terato- 
logical  subjects,  on  spontaneous  generation,  and 
on  the  anatomy  of  the  Hottentot.  The  question 
of  the  unity  or  diversity  of  origin  of  the  human 
race,  which  was  closely  connected  with  the 
origin  of  species,  excited  considerable  attention 
in  America  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  J.  C.  Nott  and  George  R.  Gliddon 
were  the  joint  authors  of  two  important  works 
on  this  subject,  entitled  Types  of  Mankind  and 
Indigenous  Races  of  the  Earth.  This  study  was 
greatly  stimulated  by  the  discoverer  of  human 
remains  in  strata  belonging  to  previous  geologic 
epochs,  particularly  at  Engis  and  Spy  in  Bel- 
gium, Neanderthal  near  DUsseldorf,  at  man^ 
places  in  France,  and  in  South  America.  Fi- 
nally the  prediction  of  Morton,  made  forty  years 
before,  was  verified  by  Dubois,  who  found,  in 
the  Eocene  strata  of  Java,  fossil  remains  of  a 
remarkable  transition  form  between  apes  and 
man  (1890-95).  This  department  of  anatomy 
was  greatly  advanced  by  the  zeal  and  energy 
of  Paul  Broca  (1824-80)  of  Paris,  who  system- 
atized the  methods  in  vogue,  and  invented  many 
new  ones  for  the  examination  of  the  human  body. 
The  localization  of  all  active  properties  in  the 
cells  gave  renewed  impetus  to  the  study  of  the 
structure  of  these  "elementary  organisms."  At 
first  this  structure  was  believed  to  be  compara- 
tively simple,  the  protoplasm  of  which  the  living 
substance  is  composed  being  apparently  a  struc- 
tureless jelly  having  peculiar  physical  and  chem- 
ical properties.  Further  advances  toward  per- 
fecting the  microscope  and  microscopic  technique 
have  shown  this  to  be  a  mistake.  That  proto- 
plasm has  definite  structure  is  now  agi-eed  by 
all;  the  details  of  the  structure  are  still  in  dis- 
pute. Eminent  in  this  investigation  were  Carl 
Heitzmann  of  New  York,  Flemming  of  Kiel,  and 
Btttschli  of  Heidelberg.  The  phenomena  of  indi- 
rect cell-division  {karyokinests)  were  first  con- 
nectedly observed  by  Schneider  in  1873,  and  have 
been  especially  investigated  by  Van  Beneden, 
Boveri,  Oscar  Hertwig,  and  Rabl.  The  ulti- 
mate constitution  of  the  cell  received  a  great 
deal  of  attention.  NBgeli,  in  1884,  framed  an 
hypothesis  that  protoplasm  is  composed  of  cer- 
tain elementary  units,  termed  mtceJte,  whose 
combination  produces  its  physical  and  vital 
properties  much  as  a  combination  of  molecules 
produces  the  physical  properties  of  Inorganic 
bodies.  Similar,  more  widely  developed  theories 
were  framed  by  De  Vries,  Hertwig,  Weismann, 


and  others.  Weismann  attempts  to  explain  the 
phenomena  of  heredity  by  supposing  that  bodily 
characters  are  caused  by  architectural  peculiari- 
ties inherent  in  the  original  generative  cells. 
This  is,  therefore,  a  reappearance  of  the  theory  of 
preformation  so  prevalent  during  the  eighte^th 
century.  Experiments  by  Hertwig  appear  to 
have  disproved  Weismann's  views.  Great  activity 
in  the  investigation  of  the  structure  of  cells  still 
continues.  In  America,  Wilson  of  New  York 
and  Whitman  of  Chicago  have  made  important 
contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  this  subject. 
Heitzmann,  of  New  York,  is  well  known  for  his 
attack  upon  the  cell-theory  as  commonly  tau^t, 
holding  that  the  cells  of  the  body  are  connected 
by  minute  threads  of  protoplasm;  a  theory 
that  has  recently  been  confirmed  to  a  limited 
degree. 

The  great  strides  made  in  our  general  knowl- 
edge of  structure  during  the  nineteenth  century 
can  only  be  briefly  mentioned.  The  structure 
and  development  of  bone  was  elucidated  by 
Goodsir,  Purkinje,  Sharpey,  and  KSlliker,  the 
osteoblasts  being  discovered  by  Gegenbaur  in 
1864.  The  mechanism  and  development  of  joints 
were  studied  by  Braune  of  Leipzig,  Sutton  of 
London,  Dwight  of  Boston,  and  Bernays  of  St. 
Louis.  The  minute  anatomy  of  muscle  is  still 
under  consideration,  and  has  been  investigated 
by  Krause,  Ranvier,  Cohnheim,  and  many  others; 
Humphrey  and  Huxley  (q.v.)  in  England  and 
Gegenbaur  in  Germany  have  vn'itten  on  the  gen- 
eral morphology  of  the  muscular  system,  and 
Gruber,  Theile,  Testut,  and  Ledouble  have  inves- 
tigated muscular  anomalies.  The  structure  of 
the  capillary  blood  vessels  was  first  correctly 
demonstrated  by  Treviranus  in  1836.  The  blood 
platelets  or  hematoblasts  were  discovered  by 
Max  Schultze  in  1865.  The  lymphatics  wer« 
investigated  by  KSlIiker,  Ranvier,  and  Sappey. 

In  the  nervous  system  the  discoveries  have 
been  many  and  brilliant,  completely  revolution- 
izing previous  notions  of  its  structure.  Gratio- 
let  first  showed  the  convolutionary  pattern  of 
the  brain;  Broca  was  the  first  to  prove  that 
certain  motor  faculties  may  be  localized  upon  the 
cerebral  cortex;  a  subject  upon  which  extensive 
researches  have  been  made  by  Fritsch  and 
Hitzig,  Ferrier  and  Horsley.  Ehrenberg  of 
Berlin  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  describe, 
in  1833,  the  large  cells  of  the  cerebral  cortex 
and  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  axis  cylinder  process 
of  nerve  cells  was  discovered  by  Wagner  of  G8t- 
tingen,  Marshall  Hall  (q.v.)  of  London  was  the 
first  to  demonstrate  reflex  movements,  Prochaska 
to  discover  the  differential  function  of  the  ante- 
rior and  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves. 
By  degeneration  experiments  instituted  by  Wal- 
ler, by  noting  the  myelination  of  nerve  fibres  as 
done  by  Flechsig,  and  by  comparative  studies 
it  became  possible  to  trace  in  the  central  nervous 
system  the  paths  by  which  sensations  are  re- 
ceived and  motor  influences  discharged. 

Improvements  in  technical  methods  finally 
made  it  possible  to  trace  the  processes  of  nerve 
cells  to  their  tcinutest  ramifications.  This  gave 
rise  to  the  neurone  theory,  which  holds  that 
the  nervous  tissue  is  composed  of  independent 
cells  or  neurones  that  may  ramify  extensively, 
some  of  the  ramifications  passing  into  nerve 
fibres  and  forming  their  active  conducting  ele- 
ments. This  theory  has  been  applied  with  suc- 
cess to  explain  the  architecture  of  the  nervous 
system;  a  subject  that  is  widely  engrossing  the 
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minds  of  anatomists,  and  from  which  important 
results  are  expected  in  the  future. 

In  the  or^ns  of  special  sense  the  new  ideas 
of  the  constitution  of  the  nervous  system  have 
elucidated  many  difficult  problems.  The  anat- 
omy of  the  ear  has  been  studied  by  Rtidinger, 
Helmholtz  (q.v.)  of  Berlin,  Hetzius  of  Ckipenha- 
gen,  and  Ayers  of  Cincinnati.  The  or^an  of 
Corti  was  discovered  by  the  Marchese  di  Corti 
in  1851.  Schwalbe  of  Strassburg  first  saw  the 
taste-buds  of  the  tongue  in  1867,  Meissner  and 
Wagner  the  tactile  corpuscles  in  1852.  The 
teeth  have  been  a  special  object  of  research  with 
the  American  anatomists  Ryder,  Osbom,  and 
Cope,  especially  with  reference  to  the  mechanics 
of  their  development. 

The  researches  of  American  anatomists  have 
borne  fruit  in  other  fields.  W.  E.  Horner  of 
Philadelphia  discovered  the  tensor  tarsi  or  deep 
layer  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  and  Wil- 
liam Clay  Wallace  of  New  York  was  the  first  to 
show  the  real  nature  of  the  ciliary  muscle 
(1835).  It  is  to  Henry  J.  Bigelow,  of  Harvard 
University,  that  we  owe  the  first  accurate  de- 
scription of  the  ilio-femoral  ligament  of  the  hip- 
joint  and  its  application  to  the  reduction  of  dis- 
locations. His  work  on  the  hip,  published  in 
1869,  completely  revolutionized  surgical  practice 
in  this  matter.  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  how- 
ever, that  Reid,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  had  previ- 
ously, in  1851,  shown  many  of  the  facts  after- 
ward more  completely  stated  by  Bigelow.  In 
the  realm  of  comparative  anatomy,  and  espe- 
cially of  paleontology,  Joseph  Lieidy,  O.  C. 
Marsh,  Harrison  Allen,  and  Edward  D.  Cope 
have  done  much  to  extend  the  fame  of  American 
science. 

BiBLiooRAPBT.  Among  the  recent  works  on 
human  descriptive  anatomy  may  be  mentioned: 
Quain,  Gray,  and  Morris,  in  English;  Testut  and 
Poirier,  in  French;  Gegenbaur  and  Rauber,  in 
German.  Bardeleben  is  editing  a  large  work  in 
German,  in  eight  volumes,  by  various  authors. 
On  topographical  anatomy,  McClellan  and  Treves, 
in  English;  Tillaux,  in  French,  and  Hyrtl,  Ger- 
lach,  and  Merkel,  in  German,  are  good  works. 
There  is  no  satisfactory  treatise  on  the  history 
of  anatomy.  A  fairly  complete  rteum£  is  found 
in  Volume  I.  of  The  Reference  Handbook  of  Medi- 
cal Sciences  (second  edition.  New  York,  1900). 

AKATOHT,  0>HPARA'nvE.  The  science  that 
treats  of  the  structure  of  organisms  with  the 
aim  of  discovering  their  evolutionary  history  and 
of  determining  what  parts  are  fundamental  and 
primary  and  what  have  undergone  modifications 
due  to  functional  changes.  This,  at  least,  has 
been  the  aim  of  comparative  anatomy  since  the 
doctrine  of  evolution  has  guided  anatomical  re- 
search. In  the  early  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury the  aim  of  comparative  anatomy  was  to 
assist  taxonomy,  or  the  natural  classification 
of  organisms,  by  giving  a  basis  for  separating 
the  more  essential  parts  ( to  be  used  as  the  basis 
of  the  larger  groups)  from  the  less  essential 
parts  (the  basis  of  the  smaller  groups).  In  the 
latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  aims  of 
comparative  anatomy  were  fostered  by  the  newer 
science  of  comparative  embryology,  which  added 
a  new  source  of  evidence  for  tracing  evolutionary 
histoiy.  Together  these  sciences  constitute  com- 
parative morphology.  In  this  work  the  facts 
which  might  have  been  brought  together  into  a 
general  article  under  this  title  are  distributed 
under  more  special  headings.    Thus,  for  the  his- 


tory and  general  scope  of  comparative  anatomy, 
see  Anatomy;  for  the  comparative  anatomy  of 
the  several  parts  of  the  body,  see  respectively 
Skeleton  ;  Alimentaby  Ststbu  ;  Muscular  Sys- 
tem; Nebvods  System;  Cikoulatoby  System; 
Respibatoby  System  ;  Repboducttve  System  ; 
ExcBETOBY  System,  and  similar  titles  in  connec- 
tion with  human  anatomy  and  physiology,  and  in 
zoology  and  embryology.  Consult :  Cuvier,  Letons 
d'anatomie  comparie  (first  edition,  5  volumes, 
Paris,  1800-05;  second  edition,  8  volumes, 
1836-44)  ;  Meckel,  System  der  vergleichenden 
Anatomie  (Halle,  1821-29)  ;  Owen,  Comparative 
Anatomy  of  Vertebrate  Animals  (fourth  edition, 
London,  1871)  ;  Huxley,  Anatomy  of  Inverte- 
brates (London,  1877)  ;  id..  Anatomy  of  Verte- 
brate Animals  (London,  1871)  ;  Gegenbaur,  Ele- 
ments of  Comparative  Anatomy  (translation, 
London,  1878)  ;  Wiedersheim,  Comparative  Anat- 
omy of  Vertebrates  (translation,  London,  1898)  ; 
id.,  Lehrbuck  der  vergleichenden  Anatomie  {Jena, 
1866)  :  Lang,  A.,  Textbook  of  Comparative 
Anatomy  (of  Invertebrates)  (translation,  Lon- 
don, 1891-90). 

ANATOMT  OP  ABTJS'ES,  The.  A  work 
by  the  Puritan  Philip  Stubbes,  published  in  1583, 
condemning  many  of  the  customary  amusements 
of  the  time.  A  reply  to  it,  by  Nashe,  was  en- 
titled Anatomie  of  Absurditie  (1589). 

ANATOKY  OF  KEL'ANCHOLT,  The. 
A  celebrated  and  curious  work  by  Robert  Burton 
(1577-1640),  first  published  in  1621  and  many 
times  thereafter.  It  treats,  as  its  full  title  ex- 
plains, of  "all  the  Kindes,  Causes,  Symptomes, 
Prognostickes,  and  Severall  Cures"  of  melan- 
choly. It  appeared  under  the  pseudonym  of 
Democritus  Junior,  a  name  which  indicates  its 
author's  attitude.  There  is  an  extended  preface, 
not  the  less  interesting  for  being  autobiographi- 
cal. The  body  of  the  book  is  in  three  methodical- 
ly arranged  parts,  dealing  successively  with  ( 1 ) 
the  causes  and  symptoms  of  melancholy;  (2) 
its  cure;  (3)  amorous  and  religious  melancholy. 
Throughout  there  is  a  wealth  of  historical  and 
literary  lore  and  a  quaint  and  penetrating  hu- 
mor, which  have  made  the  book  a  favorite  with 
many  of  the  finest  minds.  Dr.  Johnson  and 
Charles  Lamb  especially  have  recorded  their 
admiration  of  it.  The  five  editions  succeeding 
the  first  one  included  changes  of  text  by  Burton 
himself.  Since  his  time  it  has  been  variously 
abridged. 

AKATOMT  OF  PLANTS.  That  part  of  bot- 
any which  treats  of  the  structure  of  plants.  Gross 
anatomy  relates  only  to  those  parts,  external  or 
internal,  which  can  be  observed  with  the  unaided 
eye.  Minute  or  microscopical  anatomy,  treating 
of  the  tissues,  the  cells  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed, and  their  relation  to  one  another,  is  tech- 
nically called  histology  (q.v.).  For  purposes  of 
description,  the  plantoody  is  divided  into  pait"<, 
called  "members"  or  "organs,"  according  as  one 
wishes  to  emphasize  the  idea  that  they  constitute 
portions  of  the  body,  or  that  they  do  something. 
Members  or  organs  are  of  various  ranks  with  re- 
spect to  the  body  or  to  each  other.  Thus,  one 
may  speak  of  the  root  and  the  shoot  as  members 
of  the  plant;  axis  and  leaves  are  members  of  the 
shoot,  and  so  on,  each  part  being  resolvable  into 
subordinate  parts.  Analysis  ceases  only  with 
the  component  cells,  each  of  which  has  definite 
organs,  such  as  nucleus,  chloroplasts,  etc.  See 
Cell  (in  plants). 
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CxTEKNAL  Anatomy.  The  formation  of  ex- 
'ternal  organs  depends  on  the  unequal  growth  of 
"the  cells  composing  the  body,  or  of  definite  groups 
of  them.  Thus  arise  lob^  or  segments  having 
their  ovra  special  forms.  In  the  simplest  algse 
and  fungi  the  external  segmentation  of  the  body 
is  slight  or  wanting.  The  entire  body  may  be 
represented  by  a  single  spherical  or  oblong  cell. 
Sometimes  these  cells  are  branched.  In  certain 
desmids  the  branching  is  elaborate,  and  so  sym- 
metrical as  to  make  the  body  an  object  of  great 
beauty.  In  all  these  cases,  however,  the  branch 
has,  in  itself,  a  structure  precisely  like  the  main 
body.  In  somewhat  more  complex  plants  the 
body  consists  of  a  row  or  filament  of  cells. 
Among  these  plants  it  is  very  common  to  find 
branches  arising  which  are  themselves  branched, 
and  repeat  in  all  essential  characters  the  main 
axis.  Other  plants  have  their  cells  arranged  in 
the  form  of  a  flat  plute.    This  plate  may  become 


An  nlffa,  bIiowIiih  nearly  nndifferentlated  body ;  ter- 
minal and  sexoal  cells  only  unlike  the  rest. 

■more  extended  in  one  direction,  producing  a 
hand-like  form.  If  branching  occurs,  it  is  likely 
to  take  place  in  the  plane  of  the  flattening.  The 
branch  may  be  essentially  like  the  main  axis,  or 
it  may  take  on  a  special  form.  Sometimes  the 
more  extended  growth  occurs  in  several  direc- 
tions, when  the  body  becomes  more  or  less  regu- 
larly lobed.  Unequal  growth  of  any  part  of  the 
flat  body  will  produce  a  fluted  or  frilled  form. 

It  is  only  when  the  plants  become  massive,  so 
that  some  cells  are  exposed  on  the  surface  and 
others  hidden  in  the  interior,  that  marked  dis- 
oiniilarity  arises.  Then  the  external  parts  are 
■likely  to  be  diff'erentiated  from  the  internal,  be- 


cause of  the  unlike  conditions  under  which  the 
two  exist.  However  little  or  much  the  body  may 
be  lobed,  there  will  be  an  unequal  exposure  to 
light,  and  the  side  best  illuminated,  whether  of 
organ  or  whole  plant,  will  take  on  a  difTerpnt 
structure  from  the  shaded  one.  Thus  the  whole 
body  of  liverworts  and  the  leaves  of  seed  plants 
become  dorsiventral.  Other  factors  also  deter- 
mine the  mode  of  growth ;  e.g.,  an  erect  position 
and  the  consequent  exposure  of  the  body  to  the 
loss  of  water  demands  organs  for  absorption,  for 
conduction,  and  for  protection  against  excessive 
evaporation;  again,  the  cells  in  the  interior,  re- 
moved from  the  air,  must  be  supplied  with  it 
by  the  development  of  an  agrating  system. 

TuAl.LOPHYTES.  The  vegetative  body  of  the 
lower  plants  is  the  gametophyte,  i.e.,  the  phase 
in  the  life  history  which  produces  sex  organs. 
(See  Alternation  of  Generations.)  The  ex- 
ternal anatomy  of  the  gametophyte  is  therefore 
first  considered.  Among  the  algte  and  fungi 
there  is  little  differentiation  of  the  body,  because 
it  is  usually  slender,  and  all  parts  are  equally 
fitted  to  carry  on  independently  the  life  work. 
Among  the  highest  algce,  the  lower  part  of  the 
body  is  often  so  constructed  as  to  form  (a)  hold- 
fasts, by  which  the  plant  is  anchored  to  the  sur- 
face on  which  it  grows;  (b)  a  roundish  stalk  of 
greater  or  less  length;  and  (c)  thinner  flattened 
parts,  which  expose  a  large  surface  to  the  water 
and  light,  and  so  imitate  leaves.  (See  Auax.) 
Among  the  higher  fungi  the  body  is  segmented 
into  a  nutritive  portion,  the  mycelium,  which 
usually  ramifies  extensively  through  the  sub- 
stratum, and  a  reproductive  part,  which  rises 
into  the  air  and  produces  spores.  The  atrial 
part  of  the  body  may  be  club-shaped,  umbrella- 
like,  diffusely  branched,  spherical,  etc.  See 
Fungi. 

Bbyophttes.  Among  the  liverworts  the  body 
is  either  a  flat  ribbon,  more  or  less  branched,  or 


A  tlialuin  of  a  liverwort,  Blasia,  flhuwing  a 
gimple  ribbon-like  body,  with  lobed  edge. 

is  segmented  into  a  roundish  axis  with  thin, 
scale-like  outgrowths  on  upper  and  under  sur- 
faces, the  upper  ones  being  relatively  large,  con- 
spicuous, and  green,  whence  they  are  called 
leaves;  while  the  under  ones  are  small,  incon- 
spicuous, and  pale.  From  various  parts  of  the 
body  on  the  under  side  arise  hold-fasts  in  the 
form  of  slender  hairs   (rhizoids).     Similar  out- 
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growths,  but  of  varied  form,  are  not  infrequently 
found  on  other  parts  of  the  body.  (See  Hepa- 
TiCi*;.)  In  raosscs,  the  body,  when  young,  is  a 
much-branched  filament,  usually  transient,  from 
which  there  arises  a  more  permanent  cylindrical 
axis,  erect,  with  few  branches,  or  horizontal  and 
much  branched,  on  whose  sides  are  developed 
green  thin  outgrowths,  the  leaves.  These  are 
usually  a  single  sheet  of  cells,  except  near  the 
middle  line,  where  several  layers  of  cells  con- 
stitute a  midrib.  The  shapes  of  the  leaves  are 
extremely  varied.     See  !Musci. 

PTERIDOPIIYTE8     AND      SPEBMATOPHTTKS.        The 

gametophyte  of  the  ferns  is  a  thin,  roundish, 
heart-shaped  body,  selddm  exceeding  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  and  transient.  In  fern  allies 
it  is  reduced  to  a  few  cells,  and  is  not  visible 
without  microscopic  observation.  The  vegeta- 
tive body,  which  is  long  lived,  does  not  bear 
sex  organs  as  in  the  lower  plants,  but  gives 
rise  only  to  non-sexual  reproductive  bodies  of 
various  kinds  called  spores;  whence  it  is  known 
as  the  sporophyte.  (See  Altkbnation  of  Ges- 
EBATIONS.)  The  external  anatomy  of  the  sporo- 
phyte in  the  pteridophytes  (ferns  and  their 
allies)  and  spermatophytes  (seed  plants  or 
flowering  plants)  is  much  alike.  It  is  almost 
without  exception  segmented  into  two  distinct 
parts,  the  root  and  the  shoot.  The  root  is  usually 
much  branched,  and  bears  on  its  newer  parts  sur- 
face outgrowths  called  root-hairs.  Tlie  tips  of 
the  branches,  at  which  the  growing  points  are  lo- 
cated, are  protected  by  somewhat  older  cells, 
which  constitute  a  root-cap.  (See  Root.)  The 
shoot  is  usually  differentiated  into  a  central  axis, 
the  stem,  with  lateral  outgrowths  of  two 
kinds :  ( 1 )  Those  having  unlimited  growth ;  i.e., 
branches,  which  are  similar  in  all  essential  re- 
spects to  the  main  axis,  though  they  may  be  spe- 
cialized in  form  and  function.  (For  further  de- 
tails respecting  the  structure  of  the  stem  and  the 
forms  which  it  assumes,  see  Stem.)  (2)  Seg- 
ments with  limited  growth,  usually  flat,  thin, 
and  broad;  i.e.,  leaves,  which  are  developed  in  a 
variety  of  forms.  (See  Leaf.)  Simple  out- 
growths of  various  forms,  arising  from  single 
cells  or  small  groups  of  cells,  may  develop  on  any 
part  of  the  shoot  as  scales,  hairs,  etc. 

Intebnal  AnatoMT.  The  internal  anatomy  of 
plants  can  only  be  ascertained  by  the  study  of 
thin  sections,  crossing  the  body  in  vsrious  planes, 
and  by  dissection  of  the  parts.  In  the  lower 
plants  the  internal  anatomy  is  as  simple  as  the 
external  form,  no  differentiation  of  the  cells 
being  observable.  In  the  higher  plants,  however, 
groups  of  cells  are  difl'erentiated  into  tissues, 
and  the  tissues  are  arranged  into  systems,  each 
of  which  has  a  particular  function  to  fulfill. 
These  tissue  systems  are  named  according  to 
their  function.  The  most  important  are  the 
following:  (1)  The  protective  system;  (2)  the 
absorptive  system;  (3)  the  conducting  system; 
(4)  the  nutritive  system;  (5)  the  aerating  sys- 
tem; (6)  the  secreting  system;  (7)  the  storage 
sj-stem;   (8)  the  mechanical  system. 

The  tissues  and  tissue  systems  all  arise  in  an 
unspecialized  formative  tissue.  Every  plant  be- 
gins its  development  as  a  single  cell.  Repeated 
divisions  of  this  cell  and  its  segments  give  rise 
to  others  essantially  similar.  For  a  time  these 
cells  retain  the  same  general  form  and  powers, 
noteworthy  among  which  is  the  capacity  of  divis- 
ion. As  the  cells  become  older  they  grow  unlike, 
and  change  not  only  in  form  but  in  function.  Some 
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maintain  throughout  their  entire  existence  the 
form  and  appearance  of  the  youngest  cells.  These 
constitute  a  formative  region  (meriatem),  which, 
by  its  giowth,  gives  rise  constantly  to  new  tis- 
sues and  new  organs.  This  primary  formative 
tissue  is  found  in  the  larger  plants  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  main  axis  and  branches  of  the 
roots  and  shoots,  where  it  constitutes  the  grow- 
ing points.  It  is  possible,  however,  for  cells  which 
have  ceased  to  divide  to  regain  this  power  and 
to  resume  the  character  of  formative  tissue.  To 
distinguish  this  latter  from  the  primary  meri- 
stem  of  the  growing  points,  it  is  called  secondary 
meristem,  or  cambium.  Secondary  meristem  is 
often  formed  in  one  or  more  concentric  zones  in 
the  stems  of  those  plants  which  increase  in  thick- 
ness as  they  become  older,  in  the  vicinity  of 
wounds,  and  at  various  points  which  cannot  al- 
■ways  be  predicted.  At  tliese  points  its  activity 
results  in  the  making  of  new  tissues,  or  even  new 
organs,  in  a  maner  essential]}'  like  that  in  the 
gro\nng  points.  A  short  distance  behind  each 
growing  point  the  cylinder  of  newly  formed  tis- 
sues diWerentiates  enough  to  show  three  regions: 
(1)  The  outer  cell  layer,  the  "dermatogen," 
which  gives  rise  to  the  epidermis,  and  all  its 
structures;  (2)  the  central  mass,  the  "plerome," 
which  develops  the  central  cylinder  or  stele,  in- 
cluding the  vascular  strands  and  pith;  (3)  be- 
tween these,  the  "periblem,"  which  produces  the 
cortex.  The  distinction  between  these  regions  is 
permanent,  becoming  more  marked  with  age. 

( 1 )  TuE  Protective  Syste.m.  In  algie  and 
fungi,  which  live  in  water  or  moist  places,  the 
need  for  protection  is  seldom  of  moment.  The 
transformation  of  the  surface  walls  into  a  gela- 
tinous material  is  common  among  even  the  sim- 
plest a1ga>,  and  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  protec- 
tive measure.  Some  of  the  larger  algse  have  the 
cells  near  the  surface  of  the  body  smaller  and 
more  compact  than  those  of  the  interior.  In  the 
atrial  parts  of  some  fungi  a  compact  arrange- 
ment or  coalescence  of  the  filaments,  and  some- 
times the  thickening  of  their  walls,  makes  the 
surface  firm  or  even  hard.  In  the  larger  plants, 
however,  the  surface  tissues  are  usually  organized 
into  a  continuous  membrane,  the  epidermis,  in 
places  perforated  by  numerous  but  minute  open- 
ings, the  stomata,  which  are  bounded  by  special 
cells,  and  guard  cells.     (See  Stomata.)     The  epi- 


Cork  ci'IIh  ipfriftfrm)  drvcIorH'd  under 
the  epi(U>mil8  Hhe  <mUT  iaytr  of  cells)  by 
divieions  iwrallel  to  the  surface  in  the 
cork  canibium  (pheUogen),  next  the 
rounded  cello  of  the  cortex. 

dermis  sometimes  becomes  more  than  one  layer 
of  cells  in  thickness.  This  is  regularly  the  case 
at  the  tip  of  the  root,  where  it  forms  a  thimble- 
shaped  cap.  The  outer  wall  of  the  epidermal 
cells  is  frequently  much  thickened,  and  i*  usu- 
ally partially  occupied  by  a  wax-like  substance, 
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cutin,  which  renders  the  wall  partially  water- 
proof. The  extreme  outer  portion  of  the  wall 
may  be  completely  transformed  into  cutin,  con- 
stituting the  cuticle.  Besides  this,  the  epidermal 
cells,  when  young  and  active,  are  capable  of  ex- 
creting upon  the  surface  a  layer  of  waxy  or 
resinous  material,  which  interferes  still  more 
with  the  exit  or  entrance  of  water.  Outgrowths 
from  the  epidermal  cells  in  the  form  of  hairs  or 
scales,  with  which  the  surface  is  sometimes  com- 
pletely covered,  also  retard  evaporation.  On  the 
twigs  of  perennial  plants  the  epidermis  dies  and 
withers  away.  Its  place  is  then  taken  by  sev- 
eral or  many  layers  of  dead  cells  of  a  tabular 
form  with  waterproof  walls,  called  cork.  This 
is  the  product  of  a  zone  of  secondary  meristem 
developed  under,  or,  more  rarely,  in  the  epider- 
mis itself.  Cork  gives  to  the  stems  or  twigs  of 
trees  their  yellowish  or  brownish  color.  On 
older  parts  it  forms  the  outer  parts  of  the  bark 
(q.v.). 

(2)  The  Absorptive  Ststem.  (See  Absorp- 
tion.) The  absorptive  system  of  the  fungi  con- 
sists mainly  of  the  Mycelium  (q.v.).  The  Algie 
(q.v.)  may  take  up  materials  by  any  part  of  ute 
surface  exposed  to  the  water.  In  mosses  and 
liverworts  the  hair-like  outgrowths  by  which 
they  are  anchored  (rhizoids)  are  supposed  to  be 
absorptive,  but  sufficient  proof  of  this  is  lacking. 

The  leaves  or  even  the 
general  surface  of  the  body 
are  the  most  efficient  ab- 
sorbing regions.  In  the 
higher  plants  the  absorp- 
tive system  for  water  and 
its  solutes  is  represented 
mainly  by  the  root,  and 
especially  by  the  root- 
hairs.  For  gases,  the  ab- 
sorptive system  is  the 
whole  surface  of  the  atrial 
parts,  but  notably  that  of 
the  leaves.  In  a  few  plants 
there  are  special  out- 
growths on  atrial  parts  in 
the  form  of  hairs,  which 

Hoot  hulre  (not  yet  full.  ^^^  »'>'«  *■"  absorb  water, 

grown)  on  the  root  of  or    even    solutions    of    or- 

«hcat6eedllng    Thcpro-  ganic  material;   but  as  a 

topliwin   of  cells  is  not  „,i„   4.1,-    „__,.„t   „f  „  _t„_ 

shown.  The  hairs  adhered  'ule  the  amount  of  water 

so  flraily  to  certain  soil  which  may  be  absorbed  by 

particles  that  they  could  theagrial  part  of  a  plant  is 

not  be  washed  off.  n    ^.     ■          S.   .11 

"— ""^  ""•  gQ  small  ag  (^  be  negligible. 

Very  young  plants  (embryos)  often  have  special 
organs  for  absorbing  the  food  materials  stored 
around  them  in  the  seed.  These  organs,  however, 
are  transient  and  disappear  with  the  exhaustion 
of  the  food  supply. 

(3)  The  Conductino  Ststeu.  Water  and 
foods  may  be  transferred  from  one  part  of  the 
body  to  the  other  through  any  of  its  living  tis- 
sues by  differences  in  osmotic  pressure.  (See  Os- 
mosis.) In  the  smaller  plants,  these  osmotic 
movements  probably  suffice,  but  in  the  large 
forms  they  are  too  slow,  and  special  conducting 
systems  have  therefore  been  developed.  These 
consist  of  strands  of  elongated  cells  extending 
from  the  neighborhood  of  the  absorbing  or  food- 
making  regions  throughout  the  body  and  reaching 
all  its  parts.  The  conducting  system  is  often 
called  the  fibro-vascular  system,  because  its  es- 
sential elements  were  formerly  called  "vessels" 
(after  the  analogy  of  blood  "vessels"),  and  these 


are  frequently  accompanied  by   mechanical  ele- 
ments in  the  form  of  fibres.     The  conduction 


Diagram  of  the  transrerse  section  of  a 
monocotyledonouB  stem  (Atparaoia).  The 
orate  bodies  scattered  through  the  section 
Indicate  the  sheathed  pairs  of  zjiem  and 
phloem  bundles. 

(q.v.)   of  water  and  foods  is  carried  on  in  the 
main  by  separate  strands.    The  water-conducting 


Blagrammaiic  longitudinal  tangential  section 
of  a  xylem  bundle  of  Com  (Zes  mayt),  showing 
the  surrounding  parenchyma  (thin,  laodiametric 
cells) ;  the  sheath  (thlck-walled,  elongated, 
pointed  cells) ;  two  pitted  veaaeb  (tracneae) ; 
and  In  the  centre  an  annular  Teasel. 

strands  are  the  xylem  strands,  the  food-conduct- 
ing ones  the  phloem  strands. 

The  xylem  strands  consist  of  trachete,  or  tra- 
cheids,  accompanied  by  variable  amounts  of 
parenchyma  ceJls  and  often  fibres.  The  trachea 
are  formed  by  the  fusion  of  rows  of  elongated 
cells  throu^^  the  absorption  of  most  of  the  abut- 
ting end  walls.  They  thus  become  long  tubes 
(1  to  3  meters),  emptied  of  protoplasm  at  ma- 
turity, and  with  their  walls  irregularly  thick- 
ened, often  in  elaborate  patterns.  The  tiracheids 
are  similar,  but  do  not  suffer  the  absorption  of 
the  end  walls,  so  that  each  is  a  cell  and  not  a 
cell-fusion.  The  phloem  strands  consist  essen- 
tially of  sieve  tubes  and  varying  amounts  of  elon- 
gated parenchyma-cells.  The  sieve  tubes  resem- 
ble the  tracheee  in  the  loss  of  living  contents, 
but  differ  from  them  in  the  more  uniform  thick- 
ness of  their  walls,  and  particularly  in  having 
only  portions  of  the  end  walls  (or  even  the  side 
walls  between  adjacent  sieve  tubes)    absorbed. 
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to  that   they   are   perforated  by   many  minute 
openings. 


Tnmaveree  section  of  a  abe&thed  bundle-pair  from 
Com  (Z<a  may$).  p,  parenchyma  cells ;  within  theas 
the  KlerenchTma  sheath ;  t>,  a  pitted  veeael  with  Ita 
fellow  oppoelte,  and  two  annular  veaaela  between, 
with  the  adjacent  tlunee  mark  the  xylem  handle ; 
the  area  above  and  between  the  pitted  Teasels  ia  the 
phloem  bundle. 

The  xylem-  and  phloem-strands  have  a  definite 
relation  to  one  another  in  position.  In  the 
pteridophytes,  the  phloem-region  often  envelops 
Oie  xylem  region  completely,  though  in  a  few 
cases  it  is  enveloped  by  the  xylem.  In  most  of 
the  spermatophytes,  however,  these  strands  lie 
side  by  side,  the  xylem  as  a  rule  nearest  the  cen- 
tre and  the  phloem  nearest  the  periphery  of  the 


CroaS'Seciion  of  a  single  handle  pair,  pa,  In- 
closing parenchyma ;  p,  phloem  bundle ;  t,  xylem 
handle ;  «,  cambium  ;  t,  accompanying  acleren- 
chyma,  sometimes  called  bast  fibres. 

axis.  They  extend  into  the  leaves,  in  which 
they  occupy  the  so-called  ribs  or  veins,  the  xylem 
nearest  the  upper  side,  the  phloem  nearest  the 
under  side.  Together  they  form  the  smaller  vein- 
lets,  becoming  slenderer  and  having  fewer  ele- 
mentswith  successive  branching,  until  the  phloem- 
strand  disappears,  leaving  the  xylem-strand  to 
form  the  finest  veinlets,  invisible  to  the  naked 
eye,  which  end  blindly  amongst  the  green  cells, 
or  form  a  network  with  other  small  strands. 
Near  its  ending  in  the  leaf  the  xylem-strand  is 


composed  exclusively  of  tracheids.  The  xylem- 
and  phloem-strands  originate  near  the  growing 
points  by  the  diiferentiation  of  the  tissues  which 
arise  from  the  plerome.  Taken  all  together,  they 
constitute  a  central  cylinder  in  the  root  and 
stem,  known  as  the  stele.  In  some  stems,  espe- 
cially among  the  pteridophytes,  there  are  sev- 
eral independent  steles,  but  more  often  this  ap- 
pearance is  produced  by  the  branching  of  the 


Slaeram  of  a  cross  section  of  dlco^ledonoas 
stem,  BbowliiE  a  single  circle  of  handle  pairs  (the 
cross-hatched  region— phloem  bundle,  the  rest — 
xylem  bundle)  dividing  the  outer  region  (cortex) 
from  the  central  (pith). 

stele,  as  in  the  stalks  of  leaves.  In  the  stems 
of  many  plants,  especially  dicotyledons,  a  for- 
mative rei^on,  the  stelar  cambium,  arises  in  the 
stele  between  the  xylem-  and  phloem-strands. 
This  may  give  rise  to  additional  xylem-  and 
phloem-tissue,  and  so  increase  the  size  of  these 
strands.  More  often,  however,  it  extends  from 
one  pair  of  strands  to  another,  and  so  constitutes 
a  complete  zone,  by  means  of  which  not  only  is 
the  thickness  of  the  original  strands  increased, 
but  that  of  the  intervening  tissues  as  well.  Usu- 
ally new  xylem-  and  phloem-strands  are  produced 
by  the  stelar  cambium  between  the  older  ones. 
Thus  it  may  come  about  that  the  stele  shows  a 
massive  development  of  secondary  xylem  in  the 
centre  and  secondary  phloem  around  it,  the  two 
separated  by  a  thin  sheet  of  cambium.  This  is 
the  condition  in  all  deciduous  and  coniferous 
trees.  The  centre  of  the  trunk  is  composed  of  old 
and  dead  xylem-tissue,  its  outside  of  bark,  most 
of  which  is  likewise  dead,  the  only  living  parts 
being  the  cambium  and  adjacent  tissues. 

(4)  The  Nutmtive  Ststem.  The  nutritive 
system  consists  of  cells,  ustially  thin-walled; 
among  whose  organs  are  found  one  or  more 
chloroplasts  (q.v.).  The  massing  of  these  cells 
gives  the  green  color  to  the  nutritive  regions. 
If  the  plant  body  be  more  than  a  few  cells  in 
thickness  the  nutritive  tissues  are  limited  to  the 
surface,  because  the  ^een  coloring  matter,  chlo- 
rophyll (q.v.),  can  be  produced  and  maintained 
only  tmder  adequate  illumination.  The  interior 
tissues,  therefore,  are  colorless,  because  of  the 
absorption  of  light  by  the  outer  ones.  The  nu- 
tritive tissues  may  occupy  the  surface  of  the 
stem  only,  but  their  most  effective  disposition 
is  in  the  leaves.  In  some  liverworts  and  in  the 
mosses,  the  so-called  leaf  consists  of  a  single  layer 
of  cells;  they  are  not  like  the  leaves  of  the 
higher  plants  either  in  mode  of  origin  or  in  struc 
ture,  although  they  serve  the  same  function. 
(For  structure  of  the  leaf  of  the  higher  plants, 
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see  Leaf.)  The  numufacture  of  food  can  only 
take  place  in  cells  containing  chloroplaBts,  \rben 
these  are  adeqnately  illuminated.  (See  Photo- 
8TNTHKSI8.)  The  food  produced  by  the  nutri- 
tive tissue  >«  primarily  carbohydrates.  This  may 
be  used  at  once  for  the  formation  of  proteid 
foods,  and  since  the  supply  of  carbohydrates  is 
most  abundant  in  the  leaves,  they  are  also  the 
principal  seat  of  proteid  formation.  (See  Food 
OF  Plants.  )  Foods  produced  in  the  leaves  may  be 
transported  to  other  parts  of  the  plant  and  stored 
for  a  time.  ( See  Storaoe.  )  In  those  plants  which 
lack  foliage  leaves  the  surface  of  the  stem  only  is 
occupied  by  the  nutritive  tissue,  and  by  its  pro- 
fuse branching  it  may  expose  a  considerable  area 
of  these  tissues  to  light  and  air.  In  some  cases, 
however,  the  necessity  for  protecting  the  plant 
against  excessive  evaporation  is  so  urgent  that 
the  body  has  no  outgrowths,  being  cylindrical  or 
spherical,  as  in  the  cactacese;  in  such  a  case  the 
nutritive  tissue  is  limited  to  the  surface  of  the 
compact  stem,  and  is  at  a  minimum. 

(5)  The  Aicratino  System.  The  aSrating 
system  consists  of  irregular  passages  amongst 
the  cells  of  the  plant  body,  formed  by  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  cells  as  they  mature.  These  pas- 
sages communicate  with  the  outside  air  by  spe- 
cial opening  through  the  epidermis,  called 
stomata  (q.v.).  If  the  epidermis  dies  and  is  re- 
placed by  cork,  as  on  the  surface  of  twigs,  com- 
munication of  the  aerating  system  with  the  air 
is  maintained  for  a  few  years  through  lenticels 
■(q.v.).  The  intercellular  spaces  are  largest  in 
the  water  plants,  where  they  often  form  exten- 
sive canals  easily  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  In 
noost   laud   plants,   however,    they   are   narrow. 


TmntTeno  soctionofthe  cf^tral  part 
of  the  root  of  CalnmuB  (Acfjjnu  cola' 
mus\  showing  the  central  cylinder  of 

Stem  and  phloem  bundles  and  huge 
-chambccB,  separated  by   platee  of 
cells. 


tortuous  passages.  Through  these  gases  dif- 
fuse, but  there  is  little  or  no  flow,  i.e.,  mass 
movement.  Carbon  dioxide  and  oxygen  are  sup- 
plied to  the  cells  in  requisite  amount  by  the 
aerating  system,  the  former  for  food-making  and 
the  latter  for  respiration.     See  Aebation. 

(8)  The  Secretino  System.  There  is  no 
sharp  distinction  to  be  made  between  secretion 
and  excretion  in  plants.  Many  substances,  use- 
less to  the  plant  except  incidentally,  are  stored 
in  special  receptacles,  and  are  thus  removed 
from  the  general  course  of  activity.  In  other 
cases  the  material  is  poured  out  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  plant  and  is  thus  gotten  rid  of.  The 
secreting  system  consists  of  (1)  single  secreting 
cells  or  groups  of  them,  called  glands    (q.v.)  ; 


(2)   receptacles  for  secretions.     Gland-cells  dif- 
fer in  appearance  from  the  other  cells  by  Uie 


Baira  from  leaf  of  Centaarea,  terminating  In  glands 
h.    At  (,  a  atoma 


Emergences uf  tbe  Uenip  (Cannabi*  taltvai,  cMppei 
by  glandv,  sliowug  the  cuticle  lifted  into  a  veaiclo  by 
the  secretion. 

very  granular  character  of  their  proto|>la8m. 
Single  glandular  cells  are  common  both  in  the 
interior  of  various  organs  and  at  the  surface. 


A  cross  Hertion  of  a  reein  duct  hi  n  yoiins  pine 
leaf.  i\  receiitacle  for  the  reein,  foruicd  by  the 
separation  or  the  secreting  cells,  z.  Later  tbe 
cells  surrounding  e  become  thlck-walled  and 
prevent  collapse  of  the  duct. 

On  the  surface  they  are  not  infrequently  raised 
upon  a  longer  or  shorter  stalk,  in  which  case 
they  constitute  glandular  hairs. 

Receptacles  for  secretions  are  produced  either 
by  the  unusual  enlargement  of  an  intercellular 
space  among  the  gland-cells,  or  by  the  dqi|enera- 
tion  of  the  gland  itself,  leaving  the  secretion 
lying  amongst  tbe  tissues  originally  enveloping 
the  gland. 

(7)  The  Storage  System.  The  storage  sys- 
tem consists  of  masses  of  thin-walled  cells,  which 
are  usually  extraordinarily  developed  in  certain 
organs.  Any  organ,  root,  stem,  leaf,  or  even 
a  flower-bud,  may  thus  be  specially  adapted  to 
storage.  The  storage-cells  retain  their  vitality, 
and  have  the  power  of  organizing  the  food  ma- 
terials coming  to  them  into  permanent  storage 
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forms.     Ttie    reserve    foods    eonsist    chiefly    of 
atarch,  inulin,  cellulose,  sugars,  oils,  and  proteid 


a,  a  glandnlsr  lobe  of  the  leaf  of  Drosera,  with 
tb«  dear  secretion  in  tUu.  In  the  centre  of  lobe  a 
water-conductiog  bundle. 

i,  a  glanduUr  hair  from  the  leaf  of  tobacco. 
The  Mcreting  cells  are  shaded. 

materials  of  divers  kinds.  The  proteids  are 
stored  in  the  form  of  granules.  ( See  Aleubone.  ) 
Starch  is  also  stored  in  granular  form,  each 
grain  being  organized  as  a  sphere-crystal  by  a 


A  bit  of  the  section  of  a  potato  tuber,  showing  paren- 
^Tina  cells,  wHh  starch  grains  In  place. 

leucoplast  (q.v.).  Sugars  are  accumulated  in 
solution  in  the  cell-sap,  which  may  contain  5 
to  20  per  cent.  Oils  are  stored  usually  in  liquid 
form,  as  droplets  in  the  protoplasm. 

In  a  few  cases  tissues  are  devoted  to  water 
storage.  Water-storing  tissues  are  found  in 
plant^  which  inhabit  regions  where  they  must 
provide  against  excessive  water  loss.  The  leaves 
of  Begonia  and  the  stems  of  Cactacete  furnish 
illustrations. 

(8)  The  MEOtiANicAT,  Systbm.  The  niechani- 
cal  system  consists  of  cells  called  stereids,  some- 
times short,  sometimes  elongated,  whose  walls 
have  become  much  thickened.  The  living  con- 
tents of  mechanical  cells  usually  disappear  when 
the  walls  become  excessively  thick.  Short  (iso- 
diametric)  stereids,  developed  in  mass,  afford  re- 
sistance to  crushing,  as  in  fruits  and  seeds.  Elon- 
gated stereids  are  called  iibres.  They  impart 
elasticity,  e.\tensibility,  flexibility,  and  tensile 
strength  to  the  body.  All  these  qualities  depend 
solely  upon  the  cell  walls  and  the  mode  of  union 


of  the  elements.    The  mechanical  tissues  are  dis- 
posed in  the  plant  body  in  such  a  way  as  to  be 


Diagrams  of  crou-aections  of  sumB  to  show  the 
distribution  of  meclmnical  tissues  (black),  a,  shows 
the  I-beiuii  principle ;  b,  the  hollow  column  ;  c,  the 
bullt-np  girder. 

highly  eflScient,  conforming  in  their  distribution 
to  the  best  modes  of  mechanical  construction  for 
imparting  rigidity  and  strength.  In  cylindrical 
organs  like  the  stem  they  are  placed  near  the 
periphery,  on  the  principle  of  the  hollow  column, 
or  ue  built-up  column  of  latticed  girders.     In 


Elaloplasu  from  a  plant  with  the  milky  sap, 
showing  0,  oil  droplets,  which  sometimea  accumu- 
late at  one  side  of  the  elaioplast. 

bilateral  organs,  like  leaves,  where  tearing  is  pos- 
sible from  wind  strains,  the  mechanical  tissues 
are  so  developed  as  to  afford  protection  to  the 
edge  against  tearing,  and  in  the  ribs  they  are  so 
placed  as  to  maintain  the  softer  tissues  in  the 
expanded  position. 

The  development  of  mechanical  tissues  depends, 
in  large  measure,  upon  the  influence  of  external 
agents,  particularly  stresses  acting  in  various  di- 
rections. Thus  it  comes  about  that  the  different 
organs  attain  the  strength  necessary  to  main- 
tain their  position,  or  to  hold  the  attached  parts 
as  they  increase  in  size  and  weight. 

l''or  a  de.scription  of  the  different  kinds  of  tis- 
sues involved  in  the  foregoing  systems,  see  His- 

TOTXKIY. 

BiBLiooRAFUT.  For  elementary  works,  con- 
sult: Barnes,  Plant  Life  (New  York,  1898); 
Bessey,  Botany  (Xew  York,  1892).  For  more 
advanc-ed  works:  De  Bary,  Comparative  Anatomif 
of  the  Vegetative  Organs  of  the  Phanerogams  «n4 
Ferns,  translated  by  Bower  and  Scott  (Oxford, 
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1884)  ;  Goebel  and  Garnsey,  Outlines  of  Olasai- 
fioation  and  Special  Morphology  (Oxford,  1887)  ; 
Strasburger,  Noll,  Schenck,  and  Schimper,  A 
Tejct  Book  of  Botany,  translated  by  Porter  ( New 
York,  1898) ;  Vines,  Students'  Text  Book  of 
Botany  (New  York,  1895). 

AITAXACKOKAS  (Gk.  •Av<^ay6pa()  (c.  500- 
428  B.C.).  The  last  great  philosopher  of  the 
Ionian  School.  He  was  born  between  500  and 
496  B.C.  at  Clazomente,  in  Ionia,  the  son  of  Hege- 
sibulus.  His  family  was  wealthy  and  distin- 
guished, so  that  the  young  Anaxagoras  was  able 
to  devote  himself  to  intellectual  pursuits.  Soon 
after  the  Persian  Wars  he  moved  to  Athens, 
where  he  lived  and  taught  many  years,  thus 
transplanting  philosophy  from  Ionia  to  Attica, 
which  was  destined  to  be  its  home  for  many 
centuries.  Among  his  pupils  were  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  Athenians,  Pericles,  Euripi- 
des, possibly  Socrates  and  Archelaus.  But  after 
about  thirty  years'  residence  he  was  charged 
with  impiety  toward  the  gods,  apparently  by  the 
opponents  of  Pericles,  who  took  advantage  of 
Anaxagoras's  novel  explanations  of  natural  phe- 
nomena to  injure  the  statesman  through  his 
friend.  The  eloquence  of  Pericles,  however,  se- 
cured a  reduction  of  the  sentence  from  death  to 
banishment  for  life,  and  Anaxagoras,  after  some 
wanderings,  settled  at  Lampsacus,  on  the  Helles- 
pont, where  he  died  in  428  B.C. 

The  teachings  of  Anaxagoras  cannot  be  ex- 
actly determined  in  all  points.  Of  his  work  On 
Nature,  in  which  he  set  forth  his  system,  we  have 
only  fragments.  But  it  is  clear  that  he  made  a 
distinct  advance  over  the  earlier  Ionian  philoso- 
phers in  that  he  defined  a  now  principle,  intelli-  ^ 
?'enoe  or  mind  ( voin ) ,  as  operating  on  matter, 
hus  introducing  a  dualistic  explanation  of  the 
universe  in  contrast  to  the  materialistic  monism 
of  his  predecessors.  This  dualism  was  further 
developed  by  Plato  and  Aristotle.  The  varied 
processes  of  change,  growth,  and  decay  were  ap- 
parently explained  to  be  the  combining  and  sepa- 
rating of  matter  under  the  directing  influence  of 
intelligence.  It  was  taught  that  matter  is 
single  in  its  nature,  and  consists  of  an  infinite 
number  of  invisible  atoms  inconceivably  small 
(antp/iara,  "seeds,"  named  6itoto/tep^  by  Aris- 
totle) ;  these  in  their  original  condition  make  the 
unformed  primitive  material,  possessmg  no  char- 
acteristics. When  acted  on  by  intelligence,  they 
form  individual  objects  we  see  about  us;  i.e., 
bars  of  gold,  or  iron,  or  copper  are  made  up  of 
the  same  material,  but  in  each  case  intelligence 
has  caused  a  result  different  from  the  others; 
and  further,  the  processes  of  change  produced  by 
the  spiritual  principle  are  what  we  call  natural 
phenomena.  Intelligence  acts  from  a  point,  the 
pole,  setting  the  "seeds  of  matter"  into  spherical 
motion.  By  this  movement  the  lighter  parts  are 
separated  from  the  heavier,  the  former  to  be 
the  clear,  glowing  upper  air  (ether),  the  latter 
to  gather  in  the  centre,  and,  by  cooling,  to  become 
water,  land,  stones,  and  minerals.  The  heavenly 
bodies  are  masses  of  stone  cast  from  the  revolv- 
ing earth  into  the  fiery  ether,  where  they  are 
heated  and  continue  tlieir  courses,  the  sun  being 
a  mass  larger  than  the  Peloponnesus.  Anaxa- 
goras's notions  with  regard  to  the  moon's  light, 
the  cause  of  the  rainbow,  of  winds,  and  of  sound 
were  fairly  accurate.  Plants,  the  lower  animals, 
and  man  owe  their  existence  and  continued  life 
to  the  Supreme  Intelligence  which  resides  in 
them.    In  his  doctrine  of  atoms,  his  "seeds,"  An- 


axagoras approaches  the  teaehing  of  the  Atomic 
School.  (See  Democritus.)  Naturally  Anaxa- 
goras did  not  conceive  the  nature  of  his  spiritual 
principle  clearly  enough  to  be  able  to  explain  de- 
tails satisfactorily,  as  Aristotle  remarks  in  his 
Metaphysics;  but  his  great  service  was  that  he 
turned  philosophy  from  thought  about  things  to 
the  consideration  of  thought  itbelf,  and  made  i 
that  one  of  the  most  important  subjects  of  specu- 
lative inquiry  thereafter.  Anaxagoras  was  also 
classed  by  Eudemua  among  the  Greek  geometri- 
cians. Plutarch  ascribes  to  him  a  work  on  the 
quadrature  of  the  circle,  and  asserts  on  the  au- 
tnority  of  Vitruvius  that  he  wrote  a  theory  on 
perspective.  Consult  Zeller,  Oeschichte  der  grie- 
chischen  Philosophie  (I^eipzig,  1893).  The  frag- 
ments are  edited  by  Schaubach  (Leipzig,  1827)  ; 
Schorn  (Bonn,  1820)  ;  Ritter  and  Preller,  Bis- 
toria  Philosophiw  (seventh  edition, Gotha,  1888)  j 
and  Lange,  History  of  Materialism,  Eng.  trans. 
(Boston,  1886). 

AIT'AXAB'CHXTS  (Gk.  'Avaiapxof,  Anaitar- 
chos).  A  native  of  Abdera,  who  accompanied 
Alexander  in  the  Asian  expedition,  and  was 
highly  prized  by  him  as  a  counselor  and  friend. 
He  was  cruelly  put  to  death  by  the  Cyprian 
prince  Nicocreon.  Consult  Zeller,  Oeschichte 
der  gricchischen  Philosophie   (Leipzig,  1893). 

ANAXTMAN'DEK  (Gk.  'Avaii/iavSpoc,  An- 
aicimandros)  (610-546  B.C.).  A  Greek  mathe- 
matician, astronomer,  and  philosopher.  He  was 
bom  at  Miletus,  the  son  of  Praxiades,  and  was 
a  disciple  and  friend  of  Thales,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded as  the  head  of  the  Ionian  School.  He  is 
said  to  have  discovered  the  obliquity  of  the  eclip- 
tic, and  certainly  taught  it.  He  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  to  introduce  in  Greece  the  gno- 
mon (an  instrument  for  determining  the  sol- 
stices), and  the  polos  (sun-dial).  The  invention 
of  geographical  maps  is  also  ascribed  to  him. 
According  to  Simplicius  and  Diogenes,  Anax- 
imander  approximated  the  size  and  distances  of 
the  planets,  constructed  astronomical  globes,  and 
wrote  a  work  on  geometry  in  prose.  He  seems  to 
have  conceived  of  the  universe  as  a  number  of 
concentric  cylinders,  of  which  the  outer  is  the 
sun,  the  middle  the  moon,  and  the  innermost  the 
stars.  Within  these  all  is  the  cylindrical  earth. 
As  a,  philosopher,  he  speculated  on  the  origin 
a  ^pxh,  ^^  archi)  of  the  phenomenal  world;  and 
this  principle  he  held  to  be  the  infinite  or  inde- 
terminate (rh  iveipov,  to  apeiron) .  This  indeter- 
minate principle  of  Anazimander  is  generally 
supposed  to  have  been  much  the  same  with  the 
chaos  of  other  philosophers.  From  it  he  con- 
ceived all  opposites,  such  as  hot  and  cold,  dry 
and  moist,  to  proceed  through  a  perpetual  mo- 
tion, and  to  return  to  it  again.  Of  the  manner 
in  which  he  imagined  these  opposites  to  be 
formed,  and  of  his  hypothesis  concerning  the 
formation  of  the  heavenly  bodies  from  them, 
we  have  no  accurate  information.  It  would 
seem,  however,  that  he  did  not  believe  in  the 
generation  of  anything  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  word,  but  supposed  that  the  infinite  atoms 
or  units  of  which  the  ipx^>  o""  primary 
matter,  is  composed,  merely  change  their  relative 
positions  in  obedience  to  a  moving  power  resid- 
ing in  it.  Consult  Zeller,  Oeschichte  der  grie- 
chtschen  Philosophie  (Leipzig,  1803). 

AIT'AXIM'ENES  (Gk.  'Aca,'(/uii-9c).  A  Greek 
historian,  born  in  Lampsacus,  Asia  Minor,  in  the 
fourth  century  B.C.     He  was  a  pupil  of  Zoilu* 
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And  Diogenes;  is  said  to  have  taught  Alexander 
rhetoric,  and  to  have  accompanied  him  in  the 
Persian  expedition.  He  wrote  histories  of  Philip 
of  Macedon,  of  Alexander,  and  of  Greece,  of 
which  a  few  fragments  exist.  The  rhetoric  ad- 
dressed to  Alexander,  found  among  the  writings 
of  Aristotle,  is  also  attributed  to  him. 

AKAXIUEKES.  A  Greek  philosopher,  who 
was  born  at  Miletus,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  flour- 
ished about  646  b.c.  He  held  air  to  be  the  first 
cause  of  all  things,  or  the  primary  form  of  mat- 
ter, from  which  all  things  are  formed  by  com- 
pression. Consult  Zeller,  Oeschichte  der  grie- 
chischen  Philosophie  (Leipzig,  1803). 

ANATA,  ft-na'yA,  Pedbo  Mabia  (1796-1854). 
A  Mexican  general.  He  was  born  at  Huichapan, 
and  in  1811  joined  the  Mexican  army,  in  which 
he  attained  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  in  1833. 
During  the  Mexican  War  General  Anaya  took 
part  in  the  battle  of  Churubusco  (q.v.),  on  Au- 
gust 20, 1847.  He  was  Minister  of  War  under  Her- 
rera,  in  1845 ;  was  Secretary  of  War  under  Arista, 
in  1852;  was  Acting  President  of  Mexico  while 
Santa  Anna  was  resisting  the  advance  of 
Scott  (April  2 — May  20,  1847),  and  during  the 
absence  of  President  Pefla  y  Pena  (September 
26,  1847— January  8,  1848).  Upon  Santa  Anna's 
restoration  (1853)  he  beieame  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, and  retained  that  post  until  his  death. 

ANOSXTBY  (probably  from  A.  S.  ange,  vexa- 
tion, trouble  +  henry).  A  disease  of  cabbage, 
turnips,  and  other  cruciferous  plants.  See  Club 
Root. 

AJ7CACHS,  ftn-kach'.  A  maritime  depart- 
ment of  Peru,  bounded  by  the  department  of 
Libertad  on  the  north,  Huftnuco  and  Junin  on  the 
east,  Lima  on  the  south,  and  the  Pacific  on  the 
west  (Map:  Peru,  B  5).  Area,  16,5tfl  square 
miles.  The  greater  portion  of  the  surface  is 
mountainous,  but  there  is  some  good  agricultural 
land.  The  mineral  deposits  are  supposed  to  be 
very  important,  but  are  little  worked.  There  is 
a  railway  line  running  through  the  State  from 
Chimbote  to  Huaraz,  the  capital.  The  popula- 
tion was  estimated  in  1896  at  428,703. 

AirCSTTS  (Gk.  'AVico'of,  Ankaios).  A 
name  of  two  of  the  Argonauts  of  Greek  legend. 
(1)  A  son  of  Poseidon,  who  became  steersman 
of  the  Argo.  He  is  noted  for  the  prophecy  that 
he  should  not  live  to  taste  wine  from  his  own 
vineyard.  At  the  moment  when  at  length  he 
did  "lift  a  cup  of  its  vintage  he  was  told  that 
"there's  many  a  slip  'twixt  the  cup  and  the  lip," 
and  just  then  the  noise  of  a  wild  boar  which  had 
got  into  the  vineyard  called  him  away.  He  was 
killed  by  the  animal,  and  so  fulfilled  the  predic- 
tion. (2)  A  son  of  Lycurgus  the  Arcadian.  He 
was  killed  by  the  Calydonian  boar. 

ANCELOT,  llNs'iy,  Jacques  AssfeNE  Polt- 
CARPE  (1794-1854).  French  dramatist,  novelist, 
and  poet,  born  at  Havre,  who  won  fame  and  a 
pension  in  1819  by  his  tragedy  Louis  IX.  His 
other  serious  dramas  are  not  noteworthy ;  but  an 
epic,  Marie  de  Brabant,  and  a  novel,  L'homme  <fu 
monde  (1829)  attracted  attention.  The  Revolu- 
tion of  1830  cost  him  his  pension,  and  he  became 
a  fertile  purveyor  of  light  dramas,  farces,  and 
vaudevilles  of  doubtful  morality.  Very  readable 
are  the.  graceful  verses  of  bis  epigrammatic 
satires,  JBpitret  fatniliires  (1842)  ;  but  Louis  IX., 
his  first  considerable  work,  remains  his  best.    His 


wife,  Marguerite  Louise  Virginie  Chardon 
(1792-1875),  collaborated  with  him,  and  wrote 
independently  plays  and  novels. 

AIT'CESTOB  (M.  Engl,  ancessour,  from  Lat. 
antecessor,  a  predecessor,  foregoer).  In  the 
English  law  of  inheritance,  the  person  from 
whom  one  may  inherit  real  property.  It  is  the 
correlative  of  heir.  The  term  is  sometimes 
loosely  used  as  signifying  a  progenitor;  but 
properly,  in  this  legal  usage,  an  ancestor  need 
not  be  a  progenitor,  as  one  may  inherit  from  his 
collateral  relatives  as  well  as  from  an  ancestor 
in  the  direct  line.    See  Heib  ;  Succession. 

ANCESTOB  WOB'SHIP.  See  Man,  Sci- 
ence OF. 

AKCHIETA,  4n-shya'tft,  Josft  db  (1533-97). 
A  Portuguese  Jesuit  missionary,  called  "Apostle 
of  Brazil;"  related  to  Loyola.  He  was  born 
at  Luguna,  in  TeneriiTe,  Canary  Islands,  and  in 
1553  went  to  Brazil,  wliere  he  founded  the  first 
college  for  the  conversion  of  natives,  and  was 
appointed  governor  of  the  converted  Indians. 
Both  the  Portuguese  and  savages  ascribed  to  him 
the  working  of  miracles.  He  died  near  Espirito 
Santo.  His  work  on  the  Natural  Productions  of 
Brazil  was  published  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Madrid.  Consult:  Rodriguez,  Vida  del  Padre 
J.  de  Anchieta  (1618),  and  Vasconcellos,  Vida 
do  Padre  Joseph  de  Anchieta  (1620). 

AKCHISATTBXTS,  flo'kl-ss'rOs  (Gk.  avxt,  an- 
chi,  near  -{-  aavpo^,  sauros,  lizard).  The  best 
known  of  the  dinosaurian  reptiles  that  lived  on 
the  marshes,  fiood-plains  and  beaches  of  the  Con- 
necticut estuary  during  the  Triassic  Period.  Two 
species  are  known,  quite  perfect  skeletons  of  both 
of  which  have  been  found ;  the  larger,  Anchisaurua 
colurus,  having  had  a  slender,  delicate  body  about 
six  feet  long,  which  length  is  hardly  one-tenth 
that  of  many  of  the  enormous  dinosaurs  found  in 
the  Jurassic  rocks  of  the  Western  States.  These 
carnivorous  Anchisauri  had  small,  bird-like 
heads  with  large  eyes,  and  beaked  jaws,  each 
provided  with  eighteen  teeth,  and  had  long, 
slender,  bird-like  necks.  The  form  and  number 
of  the  bones  of  the  tail  indicate  that  this  mem- 
ber was  slender,  round,  and  usually  carried  free 
from  the  ground.  Anchisaurus,  with  its  short 
fore  legs,  that  seldom  touched  the  ground,  and  its 
four-toed  hind  feet,  the  first  digits  of  which  were 
so  weak  as  to  render  them  incapable  of  making 
impressions  upon  the  firm,  moist  sands  of  the 
beach,  was  in  all  probability  the  reptile  that 
made  many  of  the  well-known  "bird-tracks"  of 
the  Connecticut  Valley  sandstone.  See  DlNO- 
saubia. 

ANCHISES,  iin-ki'sez  (Gk.  'Ayxif^C.  Anchi- 
sis).  In  Grecian  legend,  a  descendant  of  the 
royal  house  of  Ilium  (Troy),  and  the  father  by 
Aphrodite  (Venus)  of  the  Trojan  hero  JEneas 
(q.v.).  He  had  been  commanded  not  to  reveal 
the  maternity  of  the  child,  but  disclosed  the 
secret  to  his  companions,  and  was  made  blind 
(one  legend  says  killed)  by  lightning  from  Zeus. 
At  the  fall  of  'Troy,  his  son  bore  him  away  on  his 
shoulders,  and  Vergil  describes  their  voyage  to 
Italy  and  Sicily,  where  the  old  father  died  and 
was  buried  at  Drepanum  (Trapani). 

ANCHITHEBnTM,  fto'kl-the'rt-tim  (Gk. 
&PXt,  anchi,  near  +  fhiplov,  therion,  wild  beast). 
One  of  the  three-toed  fossil  horses  of  Middle  Mio- 
cene Tertiary  time,  remains  of  which  have  been 
found  in  North  America  and  Europe.    The  ani- 
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mal  was  of  the  size  of.  the  Shetland  pony,  and 
had  the  middle  toe  of  each  foot  well  developed, 
while  the  lateral  toes,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
middle  toe,  though  of  a  length  sufficient  to  reach 
the  ground,  were  of  snch  delicate  construction 
as  to  be  incapable  of  supporting  any  weight. 
Ancbitherium  was  at  one  time  thought  to  be  one 
of  the  ancestors  of  the  modern  horse,  but  is  now 
considered  to  represent  an  otTshoot  from  the 
main  line  of  eyolution  of  the  horse,  although  it 
lived  at  the  same  time  and  in  company  with  the 
direct  horse  ancestors.  A  complete  skeleton  of 
Anchitherium  affine,  found  at  Pawnee  Buttes, 
Colorado,  in  1001,  is  on  exhibition  in  the  Ameri- 
can Museum  of  Natural  History  in  New  York 
City.  For  descriptions  of  other  forms  of  fossil 
horses,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  on 

H0K8E,  F0fl8II> 

AIT'CHOB  (Lat.  ancora,  Gk..  iyaipa,  ankyra, 
akin  to  Engl,  angle;  literal  meaning,  "something 
crooked,  hooked") .  A  heavy  instrument  desigued 
to  rest  on  the  sea  bottom,  and,  by  means  of  a 
cable  or  rope,  hold  a  vessel,  buoy,  or  other  float- 
ing object  in  a  desired  position.  Anchors  for 
buoys  frequently  consist  merely  of  heavy  blocks 
of  stone,  but  those  for  ships  are  now  almost  in- 
variably of  iron  or  steel.  Many  forms  of  anchors 
were  used  by  the  ancients.  The  earliest  consisted 
of  stones,  or  baskets  of  stones,  which  acted  mere- 
ly as  weights  without  hooking  into  the  ground; 
these  were  followed  by  hook^  sticks,  weighted 
to  make  them  sink,  and  having  only  one  arm. 
Other  arms  were  eventually  added,  so  that  the 
anchors  resembled  the  modern  grapnel.  The 
earliest  recorded  use  of  anchors  was  by  the  Egyp- 
tians on  their  Ked  Sea  galleys,  while  the  Greeks 
are  credited  with  having  used  the  first  iron  an- 
chor. Greek  vessels  had  several  anchors,  one  of 
which,  called  the  "sacred  anchor,"  was  never  let 
go  until  the  ship  was  in  dire  distress;  and  a 
similar  custom  was,  for  many  years,  observed  in 
the  British  Navy.  All  sea-going  vessels  ordi- 
narily carry  several  anchors.  Two  of  these,  at 
least,  are  carried  well  forward,  one  on  each  bow, 
and  are  therefore  called  botDers,  and  are  desig- 
nated as  the  port  hotoer  or  starboard  hower,  ac- 
cording to  the  side  of  the  ship  on  which  they  are 
carried.  In  addition  to  these,  large  vessels  carry 
one  or  two  anchors  of  about  the  same  size,  called 
ahfift  anchors.  They  are  stowed  like  the  boteera, 
but  usually  some  distance  further  aft,  and,  not 
being  intended  for  immediate  use,  are  generally 
securely  lashed  in  place. 

A  stream  anchor  is  a  light  anchor,  not  more 
than  half  as  heavy  as  one  of  the  bowers,  and 
usually  about  one-fourth.  It  is  often  very  use- 
ful. Very  light  anchors  are  called  hedges.  In  the 
United  States  Navy  the  weight  of  a  battleship's 
bower  or  sheet  anchor  is  from  14,000  to  18,000 
pounds.  Stream  anchors  (the  term  "stream"  is 
not  now  much  used)  weigh  from  1,000  to  3,000 
pounds,  and  kedges  from  100  to  1,000  pounds. 
Smaller  anchors  are  carried  for  the  boats.  For 
the  purpose  of  grappling  and  holding  to  such 
objects  as  a  vessel's  rigging,  trees  on  shore, 
chains  and  the  like,  a  small  instrument  called  a 
grapnel  is  used.  It  has  no  stock,  but  has  several 
arms,  each  sharply  pointed.  They  were  much 
used  in  "cutting  out"  expeditions  in  the  days 
when  such  enterprises  were  common.  The  grap- 
nel, with  a  short  length  of  chain  attached,  as 
the  enemy  would  have  severed  a  rope  with  their 
cutlasses,  was  thrown  into  the  rigging  of  the 
ship  attacked.    This  enabled  those  of  the  attack- 


ing party,  in  a  tideway,  or  when  the  ship  at- 
tacked was  moving,  to  keep  alongside  until  thej 
could  clamber  on  board.  Grapnels  are  still  is- 
sued for  use  in  boats  in  the  United  States  Na\'y, 
and  a  large  folding  grapnel,  with  straight  hinged 
arms,  is  used  to  some  extent  in  naval  boats  in 
place  of  an  anchor  of  the  customary  shape.  An- 
chors were  formerly  made  of  wrougbt  iron,  but 
are  now  very  largely  made  of  cast  steel.  "There 
are  two  types  in  use,  the  old,  or  ordinary  type, 
in  which  the  stock  is  at  right  angles  to  the  arms, 
and  patent  anchors,  which  have  no  stock  at  all, 
or  if  thBv  have,  it  lies  in  the  saaie  plane  with  the 
arms.  The  shape  of  the  ordinarv  anchor  is  fa- 
miliar, and  is  shown  in  Fig.  1.    The  main  body  is 
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called  the  shank;  at  one  end  it  joins  the  arma, 
and  at  the  other  is  pierced  by  a  hole  through 
which  passes  the  iron  (or  steel)  stock.  The  lat- 
ter has  a  ball  east  on  one  end;  the  other  end 
is  bent  at  right  angles  a  few  inches  from  its  ex- 
tremity, and  also  terminates  in  a  ball,  but  the 
ball  is  removable.  Hie  stock  is  held  in  poeiti<» 
in  the  shank  bv  a  raised  lug,  or  shoulder,  on  one 
side,  and  by  a  key  on  the  other.  The  bend  at  the 
end  permits  it  to  be  partly  drawn  out  and  folded 
down  along  the  shank.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
shank  from  the  stock  are  the  arms,  which  are 
cast  or  forged  in  one  piece  with  it.  They  taper 
slightly  toward  their  ends,  which  are  called  peea, 
or  bills,  and  on  the  side  toward  the  shank  have 
shield-shaped  pieces  called  the  flukes.    The  faces 
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of  the  flukes  are  called  palms.  The  middle  of  the 
curve  of  the  arms,  opposite  to  and  in  line  with 
the  shank,  is  called  the  crown. 
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Patent  anchors  differ  in  details  of  design, 
but  in  all  of  them  the  arms  are  pivoted  to 
the  shank,  nsually  by  a  very  heavy  bolt. 
The  flukes  are  enlarged,  and  lie  in  the  same 
plane  with  the  amu  and  shank  when  the  former 
are  in  mid-position.  When  the  anchor  is  on 
the  bottom,  the  arms  turn,  the  flukes  droop, 
and,  pointed  downward,  are  forced  into  the 
ground.  To  assist  in  preventing  the  anchor  from 
being  capsized  by  a  side  pull  on  the  chain,  some 
patent  anchors  are  fitted  with  short  stocks,  which 
lie  in  the  same  plane  as  the  arms  when  the  latter 
are  in  mid-position.  When  an  anchor  of  ordinary 
type  is  let  go,  it  strikes  on  the  crown  and  then 
falls  over  and  rests  on  one  end  of  the  stock. 
The  first  pull  of  the  chain  cant»  it  (i.e.,  tilts  it 
over) ,  laying  the  stock  flat  on  the  bottom  and 
pointing  one  of  the  bills  fair  for  entering  the 
gi-ound.  Additional  pulls  serve  to  drive  the  bill 
and  fluke  into  the  ground  to  a  depth  which  de- 
pends  upon  the  strain  upon  the  chain  and  the 
softness  of  the  bottom.  The  prineipal  points  of 
excellence  in  an  anchor  are:  Holding-power 
under  various  conditions,  strength,  quick-holding, 
quick-tripping,  exemption  from  fouling,  facility 
of  stowing,  facility  of  sweeping,  canting,  facility 
of  iishing  in  a  heavy  sea,  and  facility  of  trans- 
port in,  or  by,  boats.  Slight  differences  of  design 
make  considerable  difference  in  the  holding- 
power  of  anchors.  For  an  ordinary  anchor  the 
most  favorable  angle  for  the  palm  is  thought  to 
be  a  little  less  than  45  degrees  from  the  middle 
line  of  the  shank,  but  in  most  patent  anchor* 
the  flukes  are  permitted  to  droop  not  more  than 
35  degr««8.  The  shank  of  all  anchors  projects 
a  short  distance  beyond  the  stock,  where  it  is 
fitted  with  a  heavy  ring  or  shackle  called  the 
ring;  the  ring  in  turn  is  secured  to  the  chain 
by  a  heavy  shackle  called  the  jewsharp,  the  jaws 
(rf  which  embrace  the  club,  or  body,  of  a  Uttb- 
link;  beyimd  this  there  is  sometimes  an  open 
Unk,  and  then  follows  the  chain.  The  latter  dif- 
fers from  ordinary  chain  in  having  a  cross-piece 
in  each  link  called  a  gtcy  pin,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  prevent  the  chain  from  kinking,  to 
which  ordinary  chain  is  liable,  and  which  would 
be  a  most  serious  matter  in  an  anchor  chain,  be- 
cause it  not  only  might  cause  the  chain  to  part 
under  the  pull  of  the  ship,  but  in  letting  go  the 
anchor  a  kink  formed  in  the  chain-locker  (the 
box  or  compartment  in  which  the  chain  is 
stowed)  might  jam  in  a  chainpipe  in  the  deck,  or 
in  the  hawsepipe,  with  disastrous  consequences. 

In  the  navy  and  in  most  vessels  of  the  mer- 
chant service  the  anchor  chain  was  formerly  di- 
vided into  lengths  of  15  fathoms  (or  12'/2  fathoms 
in  England),  called  shots,  each  shot  being  joined 
to  the  sucreeding  one  with  a  shackle.  At  7% 
fathoms  from  the  anchor,  and  again  at  37  Vj 
fathoms,  were  placed  swivels,  to  prevent  the 
chain  from  getting  kinks  by  twisting.  In  the 
United  States  Navy  the  present  practice  is  to 
place  a  swivel  at  5  fathoms,  and  neither  shackle 
nor  swivel  between  that  and  45  fathoms.  This 
is  to  facilitate  getting  up  the  anchor.  Keither 
swivels  nor  shackles  fit  the  wildcat  closely,  and, 
if  the  pull  is  heavy,  they  are  apt  to  slip  and  cause 
delay.  Merchant  ships  anchor  less  frequently 
and  in  leas  exposed  places  than  those  which  men- 
of-war  are  frequently  compelled  to  accept  for 
anchorage-ground,  consequently  less  attention  is 
paid  to  the  details  of  the  ground-tackle  (i.e., 
anchors,  chains,  etc.)  of  merchantmen.  When 
expecting  to  remain  in  port  for  more  than  a 


few  days,  especially  if  the  harbor  or  anchorage 
ground  is  contracted,  or  if  there  is  a  strong  tid^l 
or  river  current,  mooring  is  frequently  resorted 
to.  The  length  of  chain  varies  with  the  depth 
of  water  and  other  considerations,  but  a  moor 
at  forty-five  fathoms  is  common  practice.  After 
dropping  one  anchor  the  ship  veers  (i.e.,  lets 
run  out)  chain  until  about  ninety  fathoms  are 
laid  out;  then  the  other  anchor  is  let  go;  now, 
by  heaving  in  on  the  first  chain  to  .  forty-five 
fathoms  and  paying  out,  or  veering  on  the  second 
to  forty-five  fathoms,  the  ship  is  brought  to  a 
middle  position  between  her  anchors,  and  in 
swinging  to  the  tide  or  wind  will  cover  very 
much  less  ground  than  if  riding  to  a  single 
anchor,  and  her  chain  cannot  sweep  over  an 
anchor  and  trip  it  (i.e.,  cause  it  to  let  go  ita 
hold). 

When  the  ship  swings,  however,  she  may  not 
merely  mo\'e  back  and  forth,  but  may  turn  all  the 
way  around  (e.g.,  beading  north,  she  may  swing 
until  she  heads  east,  then  south,  and  then — in- 
stead of  going  back  to  east  and  then  north — con- 
tinue the  circle  by  heading  west  and  then  north)  ; 
this  will  cause  the  chains  to  cross,  or  if  the 
operation  continues,  to  wind  themselves  around 
each  other,  and  give  what  is  called  a  foul  hawse. 
This  must  be  cleared  by  unshackling  and  unwind- 
ing one  of  the  chains,  the  operation  being  called 
clearing  hazote.  To  avoid  the  labor  of  this,  and 
it  is  a  very  laborious  task  with  heavy  chain,  a 
mooring  surivel  is  frequently  used.  This  is  a 
swivel  having  two  shackles  at  top  and  two  at  the 
bottom;  the  chains  leading  to  both  andiora  are 
opened  at  the  forty-five  fathom  shackles,  and  the 
parts  leading  from  the  anchors  bent  (i.e.,  joined) 
to  the  lower  shackles  of  the  mooring  swivel  while 
the  inboard  ends  (i.e.,  those  ejrtending  from  the 
ship)  are  bent  to  the  upper  shackles  of  the 
swivel.  The  ship  is  now  free  to  swing  without 
fouling  her  chains,  as  the  swivel  turns  with  her. 

Patent  anchors  are  much  used,  as  they  are 
convenient  in  more  ways  than  one.  When  on  the 
bottom,  there  is  no  arm  sticking  up  in  which  the 
chain  can  catch  as  the  ship  swings,  or  on  which 
she  might  strike  if  the  water  is  shallow.  When 
hoisted,  the  absence  of  a  stock  at  right  angles 
to  tlie  arms  facilitates  storage;  and  in  some 
ships  the  anchor  is  pulled  up,  without  catting  or 
fishing,  into  a  recess  for  it  in  the  bow.  Anchors 
are  hoisted  by  means  of  a  capstan  or  windlass. 
The  former  is  shaped  somewhat  like  a  huge  hour- 
glass, but  is  stouter  in  the 'middle,  and  carries 
about  its  lower  edge  a  recess,  with  ridges  on  the 
upper  and  lower  flanges;  this  arrangement,  in 
which  the  chain  fits,  is  called  the  wildcat.  Wind- 
lasses are  like  capstans,  but  are  turned  on  the 
side,  and  usually  have  two  or  more  wildcats.  On 
vessels  in  which  steam  gear  is  not  fitted  to  the 
capstan,  the  latter  is  turned  by  hand;  long 
wooden  bars,  called  capstan  bars,  are  fitted  int<) 
recesses  in  the  head  of  the  capstan  and  held 
in  place  by  a  small  rope  called  the  swifter, 
which  passes  through  a  score,  or  groove,  in  their 
outer  ends.  Small  windlasses  are  operated  by 
levers  like  pump  brakes,  which  turn  the  windlass 
barrel  by  means  of  racks  and  pawls.  In  the 
older  ships,  the  first  operation  of  getting  up  the 
anchor  consists  in  bringing-to  the  chain  (i.e.,  in 
pulling  up  slack  chain  from  the  locker  and 
putting  it  in  the  wildcat  of  the  capstan)  ;  large 
ships  are  now  usually  fitted  with  steam  wind- 
lasses, on  which  the  chain  is  alwavs  in  place.  The 
next  process  is  to  release  the  chain  from  the  bitt 
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and  stoppers.  The  former  is  a  hea\-y,  cylindrical 
iron  casting  securely  bolted  to  the  deck;  the 
chain  usualTy  has  one  turn  around  it,  but  when 
the  ship  is  pulling  heavily  at  her  anchor,  owing 
to  a  strong  current  or  heavy  sea,  the  chain  is 
double-bitted  (i.e.,  has  two  turns).  The  stoppers 
are  short  lengths  of  heavy  wire  rope  hooked  to 
rings  in  the  deck  at  one  end  and  lashed  with 
rope  to  the  chain  at  the  other ;  there  are  usually 
several  stoppers  on  the  chain,  and  if  there  is  no 
controller  (an  iron  contrivance  to  hold  the  chain 
from  running)  forward  of  the  bitta,  a  stopper 
must  now  be  put  on  the  chain  there.  The  chain 
is  then  unHtted  (i.e.,  thrown  off  the  bitt)  ;  the 
slack  is  taken  in  until  the  strain  is  on  the  wind- 
lass, or  capstan,  and  all  stoppers  taken  off.  The 
heaving  in  then  begins;  when  the  chain  has  been 
hove  in  until  any  further  pull  is  liable  to  cause 
the  anchor  to  trip,  or  the  ship  to  drag,  it  is 
said  to  be  hove  short  or  at  a  short  stay  (the 
terms  astay  and  at  a  long  stay  are  not  much 
used),  and  its  direction,  making  an  angle  of 
about  45  degrees  with  the  surface  of  the  water, 
is  about  parallel  to  the  fore  stay  of  a  rigged  ship. 

If  everything  is  ready  for  leaving  the  anchor- 
age, the  heaving  continues  until  the  chain  is 
vertical,  or,  in  nautical  terms,  up  and  dotcn  (the 
anchor  is  then  said  to  be  apeak),  the  anchor  is 
broken  out  and  hoisted  to  a  convenient  position 
at  the  hawsepipe,  when  it  is  said  to  be  up.  In 
old-type  ships,  a  tackle  called  the  cat  was  next 
used;  a  hook  on  the  lower  block  of  the  cat-fall 
was  inserted  in  the  ring  of  the  anchor,  and  the 
latter  was  catted  by  being  pulled  up  to  the 
cathead,  which  projected  slightly  from  the  ship's 
side;  tlie  fish  tackle  was  then  hooked  to  the 
crown,  and  the  other  end  of  the  anchor  pulled  up 
until  the  shank  was  about  horizontal  and  the 
inboard  arm  rested  on  an  inclined  iron  plate 
called  the  bill-board,  the  latter  operation  con- 
stituting fishing.  The  anchor  was  now  secured 
by  small  chains,  one  in  the  ring  called  the  ring- 
stopper;  and  the  other,  around  the  shank  close 
to  the  outboard  arm,  called  the  shank  painter. 
One  end  of  each  of  these  chains  led  to 
a  trigger,  by  striking  which  the  anchor  was 
let  go  with  ease  and  certainty.  Under  some 
circumstances  it  is  desirable  to  cockbill  the 
anchor  before  letting  it  go.  This  is  done 
by  easing  away  the  shank  painter  until  the 
anchor  hangs  at  the  cathead  by  the  ring- 
stopper;  it  is  then  said  to  be  a-cockbill.  In 
moat  modern  ships  there  is  secured  on  the 
shank  of  the  anchor,  at  the  balancing  point, 
a  link  called  the  balance-link.  When  the  anchor 
is  hove  up  to  the  hawsepipe  (i.e.,  the  cast- 
iron  pipe  in  the  ship's  bow  through  which  the 
chain  passes),  the  cat  is  hooked  to  the  balance- 
link,  and  the  anchor  is  lifted  in  a  horizontal 
position  and  put  in  place  on  the  bill-board. 
Instead  of  a  cathead,  this  form  of  cat  requires  a 
heavy  cat  davit,  or  derrick,  standing  eight  or 
ten  feet  above  the  deck,  and  mounted  upon  a 
swivel  stand.  In  letting  go  the  anchor,  it  is 
necessary  to  control  the  speed  of  the  chain  as 
it  goes  out.  For  this  purpose  it  is  bitted  (single 
bitted,  with  one  turn  around  the  bitt)  ;  this 
prevents  the  velocity  of  the  chain  from  becoming 
too  great.  When  a  suiBcient  quantity  of  chain 
has  run  out,  the  brake  is  put  on  the  windlass, 
and  the  compressor  (a  curved  arm  which  grips 
and  holds  the  chain)  hauled  to.  The  stoppers 
are  then  put  on  and  the  chain  is  secure. 

A  sea-anchor  is  variously  constructed ;  it  usual- 
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ly  floats,  and  is  then  made  up  of  spars  and  can- 
vas, or  something  that  will  not  sink  and  will 
offer  resistance  to  the  water;  but  it  is  sometimes 
made  of  materials  too  heavy  to  float,  and  is  then 
held  up  more  or  less  by  the  pull  on  the  anchor 
rope.  Its  object  is  to  keep  a  boat  or  ship  with 
her  bow  up  to  the  seas,  and  so  enable  her  to  ride 
them  better  and  roll  and  wallow  about  less;  and 
it  accomplishes  this  by  being  in  or  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  so  that  it  tends  to  drift  more 
slowly  than  the  boat  or  ship  which  is  exposed 
to  the  force  of  the  wind  and  of  the  waves. 

Mooring  anchors  are  of  various  types  and  are 
designed  for  permanent  moorings;  they  are  used 
for  holding  in  place  large  mooring  buoys  to  which 
ships  may  secure  in  lieu  of  anch- 
oring, or  as  anchors  for  buoys 
marking  a  channel  or  shoal.  As 
has  already  been  stated,  a  moor- 
ing anchor  may  consist  merely  of 
a  heavy  stone,  but  others  are  of  the 
mushroom,  or  screw,  form. 

Mushroom  anchors  of  one  type 
have  a  saucer-shaped  head,  from 
the  concave  side  of  which  extends 
the  shank,  which  has  a  shackle 
in  the  end  for  the  chain ;  the  other 
type  consists  merely  of  the  iron 
saucer,  with  the  shackle  on  the 
convex  side;  in  this  second  type, 
the  anchor  holds  largely  by  suc- 
tion. Screw  anchors,  as  their 
name  implies,  are  shaped  like 
screws  with  very  broad  flanges,  and  are  screwed 
down  into  the  mud  by  means  of  a  long  bar  called 
the  key. 

AN'OHOKAGE,  orANCHOKAGE-GBOTJin). 
That  portion  of  a  harbor  or  roadstead  best  suited 
for  anchoring  vessels;  or,  in  harbors  where  there 
is  much  commerce  or  traffic,  that  portion  in  which 
vessels  are  permitted  to  anchor.  A  good  anchor- 
age is  one  in  which  the  water  is  of  suflicient  but 
not  excessive  depth;  in  which  the  bottom  is  of 
such  a  character  as  to  enable  the  anchor  (q.v.) 
to  enter  in  and  hold  (i.e.,  the  holding-ground  is 
good),  and  which  is  protected  from  the  open 
Bca.  The  practice  of  indicating  upon  charts  by 
means  of  an  anchor  the  best  anchorage  in  any 
particular  locality  still  obtains,  but  is  falling 
somewhat  into  disuse,  owing  to  the  more  definite 
information  now  given  by  charts  and  sailing 
directions. 

AN'CHOB  CHAIK.    See  Anchor. 

ANCHOB  DAVIT.    See  Anchor;  Davit. 

ANCHOB  ICE.     See  Ice. 

AN'CHOBITE,  or  AN'CHOBET  (Gk.  avi- 
X<->PV^i  anachSretC's,  a  recluse,  retired  man, 
from  And,  ana,  back  -)  x'^P^l"'  ch6rein,  to  give 
way,  retire) .  Literally,  a  person  who  withdraws 
from  society;  a  hermit.  'The  name  was  applied 
to  those  hermits  who  began  to  appear  in  the 
Christian  Church  in  the  third  century,  living  in 
solitude,  and  not,  like  the  monks  or  cenobites, 
in  communities.  During  the  first  two  centuries, 
Christians  generally  thought  it  enough  to  with- 
draw from  the  world  by  refusing  to  participate 
in  heathen  festivals  and  amusements;  but  ex- 
treme views  became  gradually  prevalent,  and 
were  connected  with  a  belief  in  the  merit  of 
celibacy,  of  abstinence  from  particular  kinds  of 
food,  of  self-inflicted  tortures,  etc.  The  perse- 
cutions  to    which    Christians    were    subjected 
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drove  some  into  the  solitude  of  deserts;  after- 
ward, the  glory  of  a  life  spent  in  loneliness  and 
austerity  becaine  a  substitute  for  tliat  of  the 
martyr's  death.  The  general  corruption  of  soci- 
ety also  caused  many  earnest  and  well-meaning 
persons  to  shun  it.  The  ascetics  (see  Asceti- 
cisu)  set  the  example  of  retiring  from  cities  to 
rural  districts  and  villages;  the  anchorites  went 
further,  and  sought  to  withdraw  themselves  al- 
together from  mankind;  and  if  the  reputation 
of  sanctity  which  was  connected  with  a  life  of 
solitude  constituted  its  chief  attraction  to  some, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  chose  it  in  the 
hope  of  thereby  attaining  to  real  sanctity.  Many 
of  the  anchorites  voluntarily  subjected  them- 
selves to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather,  without 
proper  habitation  or  clothing,  restricted  them- 
selves to  coarse  and  scanty  fare,  wore  chains  and 
iron  rings,  and  some  dwelt  on  the  top  of  pillars 
for  many  years  (see  Pu.lar  Saints)  as  extraor- 
dinary and  conspicuous  examples  of  mortification 
and  penance,  of  whom  the  most  famous  is  Saint 
Simeon  Stylites  in  the  early  part  of  the 
fifth  century.  Saint  Antony  (q.v.)  was  one 
of  the  first  and  most  celebrated  anchorites.  The 
anchorites  were  not  always  able  to  preserve 
their  solitude  unbroken.  The  fame  of  their 
sanctity  drew  many  to  visit  them;  their  advice 
was  often  sought;  and  the  number  of  their  vis- 
itors was  much  increased  by  the  belief  that 
diseases,  particularly  mental  diseases,  were 
cured  by  their  blessing.  Sometimes,  also,  they 
returned  for  a  short  time  to  the  midst  of  their 
fellow  men  to  deliver  warnings,  instructions,  or 
encouragements,  and  were  received  as  if  they 
had  been  inspired  prophets  or  angels  from 
heaven.  The  number  of  anchorites,  however, 
gradually  diminished,  and  the  religious  life  of 
convents  was  preferred  to  that  of  the  hermitage. 
The  Western  Church,  indeed,  at  no  time  abounded 
in  anchorites,  like  the  Eastern,  and  perhaps  the 
reason  may  in  part  be  found  in  the  difference 
of  climate,  which  renders  a  manner  of  life  im- 
possible in  most  parts  of  Europe  that  could  be 
pursued  for  many  years  in  Egypt  or  Syria. 

AN'CHOB-WATCH.  A  portion  of  the  crew 
kept  on  deck  during  the  night  when  at  anchor. 
During  prolonged  heavy  weather,  or  unfavorable 
conditions,  the  anchor-watch  may  be  kept  on 
deck  during  the  day.  In  the  merchant  service 
one  or  two  men  form  the  ordinary  anchor-watch ; 
in  the  navy,  four  to  ten;  though  in  either  case 
these  numbers  may  be  increased  under  special 
circumstances.  The  duties  of  the  anchor-watch 
are  to  veer  chain  (see  Anchor),  if  occasion  de- 
mands it,  spread  or  take  in  awnings,  cover 
hatches,  secure  loose  articles  if  the  wind  and 
sea  ri.se;  and,  in  fact,  net  as  a  general  guard 
when  the  greater  part  of  the  crew  is  asleep. 

ANCHOVY,  an-chiVvI  (Of  uncertain  origin, 
perhaps  literally  a  dried  or  pickled  fish,  from 
Basque  antzua,  dry).  A  small  fish  (Engraulia 
encraMcholus)  belonging  to  the  Stolephoridse,  a 
family  closely  related  to  the  herring.  It  resem- 
bles the  latter  in  general  appearance,  but  is 
thicker  in  proportion,  and  is  about  six  inches  in 
length,  having  a  pointed  head  with  the  upper  jaw 
projecting,  and  a  widely  forked  tail.  It  abounds 
in  the  coast  waters  of  southern  Europe,  and  es- 

Secially  in  the  Mediterranean,  where  extensive 
sheries  are  carried  on,  particularly  near  Leg- 
horn. They  approach  the  coast  from  the  oceanic 
depths  to  spawn  in  early  summer,  and  are  caught 


in  seines,  to  which  they  are  attracted  by  strong 
lights  in  the  fishing-boats.  Anchovies  are  salted 
in  small  barrels,  and  have  been  much  used  for 
sauces,  etc.,  since  ancient  times.  There  are  sev- 
eral nearly  related  species  both  on  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  coast  of  America  and  in  other  coun- 
tries, where  they  also  form  an  important  food- 
preparation. 

AKCHOVY  (Sn-chO'vI)  PEAK  (so  named 
from  being  pickled.  See  Anchovy)  ,  Grtos  cauli- 
flora.  A  plant  of  the  order  Myrtacete.  It  grows 
m  boggy  places  in  the  mountainous  districts  of 
Jamaica  and  other  West  Indian  islands,  attains 
a  height  of  fifty  feet,  and  has  great  oblong 
leaves  two  or  three  feet  in  length.  The  flowers 
are  numerous,  on  short  peduncles;  they  are 
large,  whitish,  and  sweet-scented;  the  corolla 
consists  of  four  petals,  and  the  calyx  is  four- 
cleft.  The  fruit  is  an  ovate  drupe  of  a  brownish 
russet  color,  crowned  with  the  persistent  calyx; 
the  stone  is  marked  with  eight  ridges.  This 
fruit  is  pickled  and  eaten  like  the  East  Indian 
mango,  and  resembles  the  mango  in  taste. 

ANCHVSA,  an-kii'sA.     See  Alkanet. 

AKCHYIiOSIS,  fiu'tl-iysls.     See  Anktu)8I8. 

AN'CIENT  DEICESNE,  d«-men'  (O.  F.  de- 
matne,  Lat.  dominium,  Eng.  domain).  In  Eng- 
lish law,  estates  of  great  antiquity,  constitut- 
ing the  ancient  patrimonial  possessions  of  the 
crown.  Manors  (q.v.)  of  ancient  demesne  date 
back  to  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor  or 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  appear  in  Domes- 
day Book  under  the  description  of  Terrm  Regis. 
Though  they  might  be  alienated  and  held  by  a 
subject,  they  were  properly  kept  in  the  King's 
hands  for  the  maintenance  of  the  royal  dignity. 
Whether  held  by  a  subject  or  by  the  King,  they 
enjoyed  certain  rights  and  immunities  which 
were  not  shared  by  other  manors,  even  when 
held  by  the  King;  especially  the  right  to  admin- 
ister their  own  justice,  free  from  the  interference 
of  the  ordinary  royal  tribunals.  Two  im- 
portant and  distinctive  varieties  of  tenure  devel- 
oped on  these  ancient  demesne  lands:  one  a 
privileged  form  of  customary  tenure  (q.v.),  mid- 
way between  copyhold  (q.v.)  and  socage  (q.v.) 
tenure,  which  came  to  be  known  as  customary 
freehold;  and  the  other  a  peculiar  form  of  socage 
tenure,  which  received  the  name  of  tenure  in 
ancient  demesne.  Though  these  tenures  still 
8ur\-ive  in  England,  they  have  been  shorn  of 
most  of  their  peculiar  characteristics  and  assim- 
ilated to  the  more  usual  tenures.  See  Pollock 
and  Maitland,  History  of  English  Law,  second 
edition  (London  and  Boston,  1890). 

ANCIENT  LIGHTS.  Windows  that  have 
existed  so  long  that  they  have  acquired  an  in- 
defeasible right  to  the  light  which  enters  them, 
free  from  interference  by  the  owner  of  the  prem- 
ises over  which  the  light  comes.  The  easement 
of  ancient  lights,  so  called,  is  the  right  gained 
by  the  owner  of  a  dwelling  or  other  building 
to  restrain  his  neighbor  from  interfering  with 
windows  which  have  been  in  existence  from  time 
immemorial.  The  term  does  not,  therefore,  de- 
scribe a  peculiar  and  distinctive  right,  but  only 
a  method  by  which  the  familiar  easement  of 
light  may.  like  other  easements,  be  acquired — 
the  method,  namely,  of  prescription  (q.v.).  An- 
cient lights  belong  to  the  class  of  negative  ease- 
ments, which  cannot  generally  be  acquired  by 
prescription  in  the  United  States.     In  England 
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they  are  now  regulated  by  statute  ( the  Prescrip- 
tion Act,  2  and  3  WUl.  IV.  c.  71),  which  dis- 
penses with  the  old  requirement  of  use  and  en- 
joyment from  time  immemorial  and  calls  for 
an  existence  of  only  twentv  years  to  create  the 
easement.  See  Easement  ;  tAom,  Eabemknt  of  ; 
PBEecHiFTioir.  Consult:  Gale  and  Whatley, 
Treatiae  on  the  Late  of  Easementa  (London, 
1896),  and  Goddard,  Treatise  on  the  Law  of 
Easements  (fifth  edition,  London,  1890). 

ANCIEKT  1CAB1HES,  The.  A  poem  by 
Coleridge,  pablislicd  (1798)  in  the  Lyrical  Bal- 
lads by  himself  and  Wordsworth.  It  is  founded 
on  the  sailor's  superstition  of  the  sinfulness  of 
kilHng  an  albatross,  and  rehearses  the  sufferings 
consequently  undergone. 

ANCIENT  OF  DATS.  A  designation  of  God 
in  Daniel  vii  :  9,  13,  22.  It  represents  him 
as  "the  aged,"  "the  advanced  in  days,"  possibly 
in  contrast  with  the  new  divinities  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  had  sought  to  introduce  among  the 
Jews.  In  the  Ethiopic  Enoch  it  is  represented 
by  the  more  idiomatic  expression,  "head  of  days" 
(xlvi  :2). 

ANCIENT  OBa>EB  OF  HIBESOnANS. 
See  HiBEBNiANS,  Anciumt  Obdeb  of. 

ANCIENTS,  CouHcn,  of.  The  upper  House 
of  the  I^egislative  Assembly  in  France,  under  the 
Directory,  from  1795  to  1799.  The  chief  func- 
tion of  the  Ancients  was  the  approval  or  rejec- 
tion of  measures  submitted  by  the  lower  House, 
the  Council  of  Five  Hundred. 

ANCHiLON,  aN's*'yO!*',  Johahj*  Petwi 
Frieobich  (1767-1837).  A  Prussian  statesman 
and  historian.  He  was  born  in  Berlin,  a  descend- 
ant of  David  Ancillon  (1617-92),  a  French 
Protestant,  who  emigrated  from  Metz  after  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  who  be- 
came pastor  of  the  French  congregation  in  Berlin. 
Intermediate  members  of  the  same  family  occu- 
pied the  same  pastorate  or  were  in  the  service 
of  the  Prussian  Government.  Friedrich  studied 
theology,  philosophy,  and  history,  and  in  1792  was 
appointed  teacher  ofhistorvin  the  Berlin  Military 
Academy,  as  well  as  preacher  to  the  French  con- 
gregation. The  publication  of  his  Tableau  de» 
revolutions  du  systime  politique  de  VEurope 
depuis  le  15me  siicle  (4  volumes,  1893-05)  se- 
cured him  the  appointment  as  royal  histori- 
ographer as  well  as  tutor  of  the  Crown  Prince. 
In  1832  he  became  minister  of  foreign  affairs, 
and  occupied  that  place  until  his  death.  He  was 
a  man  of  conservative  views  and  a  defender  of 
the  monarchy. 

ANCKABSTEOM,  nglcar-strgm,  Johan  Ja- 
cob (1762-02).  The  assassin  of  King  Guntavus 
III.  of  Sweden.  He  was  a  page  at  court  and  later 
an  ensign  in  the  Life-Guards,  but  in  1783  retired 
from  military  service  with  the  rank  of  captain. 
Of  haughty  temper,  angered  at  the  policy  of  re- 
pression pursued  by  the  crown  toward  the  nobil- 
ity, he  was  frequently  brought  to  trial  for  incendi- 
ary speeches.  In  1791,  with  Count  Horn,  Count 
Ribbing. Lieutenant-Colonel  Liliehom.and  others, 
he  formed  a  conspiracy  for  the  murder  of  the 
King.  Chosen  by  lot  to  accomplish  the  deed, 
at  a  ball  held  in  the  Stockholm  opera-house,  he 
approached  the  King  and  mortally  wounded  him 
■with  a  shot  from  a  pistol  (March' 16,  1792).  He 
was  condemned  to  death  and  executed  at  Stock- 
holm. 


ANCON,  ftn-kOn,  or  Pobt  Aijcon.  A  seaport 
of  Peru,  in  the  department  of  Lima,  30  miles 
northwest  of  Lima.     Pop.,  3000. 

ANCONA,  An-k6'ni  (the  name  alludes  to 
its  situation  at  the  bend  of  the  sea-coast;  Gk. 
iyKilv,  ankOn,  angle,  corner).  The  capital  of 
the  province  of  Ancona,  in  central  Italy,  in  the 
division  called  the  Marches,  132  miles  northeast 
of  Rome.  lat.  43o  37'  N.  and  long.  13°  31'  E.  It 
is  an  episcopal  city,  and,  next  to  Venice,  the  most 
important  Italian  port  on  the  Adriatic  (Map: 
Italy,  H  4).  It  is  beautifully  situated  in  the 
form  of  an  amphitlieatre  between  two  promon- 
tories. The  harbor  has  been  greatly  improved  by 
the  Government  in  recent  years,  and  is  now  deep 
enough  for  large  vessels.  It  is  defended  from 
naval  attack  by  forts,  and  from  the  violence  of 
the  sea  by  two  moles.  The  ancient  mole  was  built 
by  Trajan,  and  on  it  stands  a  triumphal  arch 
of  Parian  marble  designed  by  Ap<iIlodorus. 
The  modem  mole  with  the  light-house  was  built 
by  Clement  XII.,  and  its  triumphal  arch  was  de- 
signed by  Vanvitelli.  The  cathedral  of  St.  Cyriac, 
built  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  on  the 
site  of  the  temple  of  Venus  mentioned  by  Catullus 
and  Juvenal,  contains  ten  of  its  columns,  with  a 
very  ancient  dodecagonal  dome.  The  town  hall 
was  built  in  the  thirteenth  century,  restored  in 
the  fifteenth,  and  partially  modernized  in  1647. 
The  museum  contains  many  valuable  antiquities 
and  some  valuable  paintings.  The  principal  in- 
dustries are  sugar  refining,  shipbuilding,  and  the 
manufacture  of  paper,  sail  cloth,  and  silk.  The 
exports  are  small ;  the  imports  are  salt  fish,  colTee, 
iron  and  steel,  wheat,  raw  sugar,  and  ooal.  Regu- 
lar steamship  communication  is  maintained  with 
the  principal  Mediterranean  ports.  The  United 
States  maintains  there  a  consular  agency. 

Ancona  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by 
Syraeusans  who  had  fled  from  the  tyranny  of 
Dionysins  the  Elder.  It  was  destroyed  by  the 
Goths,  rebuilt  by  Narses,  and  again  destroyed  by 
the  Saracens  in  the  tenth  century.  It  afterward 
became  a  repablic,  and  was  later  annexed  to  the 
States  of  the  Church.  In  1798  it  was  taken  by 
the  PVench,  who  in  1799  surrendered  it  to  the 
Russians  and  Austrians  after  a  long  and  gallant 
defense.  In  1832,  when  the  Roman  frontiers 
were  in  the  possession  of  the  Austrians,  a  French 
squadron  appeared  before  the  harbor  and  landed 
1500  men,  who  took  possession  of  the  town.  It 
remained  in  their  hands  until  18.18,  when  both 
French  and  Austrians  retired  from  the  Papal 
States.  In  1849  a  revolutionary  garrison  in  An- 
cona capitulated  after  enduring  a  siege  by  the 
Austrians  of  twentv-five  days.  Pop.,  in  1881,  48,- 
000;  in  1901,  56,835. 

ANCONA,  Alessandbo  D'  (1835 — ).  A  dis- 
tinguished Italian  critic,  joumaliet,  and  professor 
at  the  ITniversity  of  Pisa.  He  was  born  in  Pisa. 
During  the  days  preceding  the  war  of  Italian  in- 
dependence he  was  active  in  politics,  but  after  the 
peace  of  Villafranca  he  retired  from  politicallife, 
and  for  awhile  edited  the  Icadine  Florentine  jour- 
nal. La  Vagione.  In  1860  he  was  called  to  the 
chair  of  literature  at  the  university  in  his  native 
city.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  published  a  life 
and  critical  edition  of  the  works  of  the  Domini- 
can philosopher,  Tommaso  Campanella.  Among 
the  many  volumes  which  he  has  since  produced, 
special  mention  should  be  made  of  /  precursori 
di  Dante    (1874),  Origin*  del  teatro  in  Italia 
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(1877),  La  poeaia  popolare  italiana  (1878); 
itanuale  della  leiteratura  ttaliana  (1802-95). 
ANCO'BA,  (Ital.).  The  same  as  the  French 
word  encore,  again,  and  used  in  demanding  the 
repetition  of  a  song,  for  which,  however,  the 
French  use  the  word  bit,  "twice." 

ASCSB,  aNlcr'.CoNCiNO  C!oNCiNi,l^fABQUis  d'. 
A,  Florentine  adventurer,  who  went  to  the  French 
court  in  1600  with  Maria  de'  Medici,  queen  of 
Henry  TV.  With  his  wife,  Leonora  Ciali^i,  he 
exercised  an  unhappy  influence  in  promoting  the 
diHagreement  between  the  King  and  (^ueen.  When, 
after  Henry's  death,  the  (Jueen  became  regent, 
Concini,as  her  favorite, obtained  possession  of  the 
reins  of  government,  and  in  1613  was  made  a 
marshal  and  prime  minister.    He  bought  the  mar- 

?[uisate  of  Ancre,  in  Picardy,  and  toolc  his  title 
rom  it.  Because  of  his  rapacity  he  became  an 
object  of  detestation  equally  to  the  nobility  and 
the  people.  A  conspiracy  was  formed  against 
him,  to  which  the  young  king,  Louis  XIIL,  was 
himself  privy,  and  be  was  assassinated  in  April, 
1617,  on  the  bridge  of  the  Louvre  just  as  he  was 
leaving  it.  Vitry,  a  captain  of  the  royal  body- 
guard, accomplished  the  murder.  His  wife  was 
soon  afterward  accused  of  witchcraft  and  was 
executed. 

ANCBEN  BTWXB,  fiolcr^n  ri^;  Middle 
Eng.  pron.  ttoltren  ryle  (Rule  of  Anchor- 
esses). An  exposition  of  duties  and  rules  of 
life,  said  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  Simon  of 
Ghent,  Bishop  of  Salisbury  (12)17),  for  a  relig- 
ious community  of  women' at  Tarrant-Kaines  in 
Dorsetshire. 

AIT'CBTTK  KOOB.  A  moor  in  Scotland  a 
little  northwest  of  Jedburgh  (q.v.).  It  was,  in 
1544,  the  scene  of  the  defeat  of  5000  English 
under  Sir  Ralph  Evers  and  Sir  Brian  Latoun  by 
a  Scottish  force  under  the  Earl  of  .\ngus  and 
Scott  of  Buccleuch.  A  defaced  monument  marks 
the  spot  where  a  Scottish  maiden,  named  Lil- 
Hard,  Is  said  to  have  done  prodigies  of  valor. 

AKCTJS,  an-kooi/  (formerly  San  Carlos). 
Capital  of  the  province  of  Chiloe,  Chile.  It  is 
situated  on  the  island  Chiloe,  which  lies  near  the 
mainland,  about  575  miles  south  from  Valparaiso, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  steamship  line.  It 
has  an  excellent  harbor,  some  manufactures  and 
fishing  interests.  It  was  settled  in  1768;  was 
the  last  stron^old  of  the  Spaniards  in  Chile 
during  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  surrendering  to 
the  revolutionists  in  1826.     Pop.   1903,  3979. 

AN'CTTS  KAB'CUrS  (  ?— 614  B.c.) .  The  son 
of  Pompilia,  daughter  of  King  Nuraa  Pompilius, 
and  the  fourth  king  of  Rome.  Following  the  exam- 
ple of  Xuma,  he  endeavored  to  restore  the  almost 
forgotten  worship  of  the  gods  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  arts  of  peace  among  the  Romans. 
But,  despite  his  inclination  for  peace,  he  was  en- 
gaged in  several  wars  with  the  neighboring  Latin 
tribes,  whom  he  subdued  and  reduced  to  order. 
These  Latins  Xiebuhr  considers  to  have  formed 
the  original  plebeians.  Against  the  Etruscans  he 
fortified  the  Janiculum,  connected  it  with  Rome 
by  a  wooden  bridge,  and  gained  possession  of  both 
banks  of  the  Til>er  as  far  as  its  moiith,  where  he 
founded  Ostia  as  the  port  of  Rome.  He  built  the 
first  Roman  prison  of  which  we  read,  a  proof  that 
civilization  had  really  commenced,  inasmuch  as 
offenses  then  formally  ceased  to  be  regarded  as 
private  and  personal  matters  and  were  treated 
as  crimes  against  the  community.    A  prison,  said 


to  be  his,  is  still  in  existence  near  the  Forum. 
He  died  in  614  B.C.,  after  reigning  twenty-four 
years.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  kings  of 
Rome,  as  we  know  them,  are  not  historical  char- 
acters. 

ANCT^A.     See  AnoonA. 

ANCZYC,  an'chlts,  Wladyslaw  Ludwik 
(1823-83).  A  Polish  writer,  born  at  Vilna.  He 
studied  pharmacy,  but  turned  to  literature,  and 
wrote  a  number  of  popular  Polish  comedies, 
which  are  marked  by  keen  characterization  and 
forceful  style.  His  works  include  The  Peasant 
Arislocrafs  (1851),  The  Raftsmen  (1875),  and 
The  Peasant  Emigration  (1876). 

AIT'SA.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Euphorbiaceie,  the  only  species  of  which, 
Anda  brasiliensis,  is  a  Brazilian  tree  with  large 
yellow  flowers  and  an  angular  fruit  about  the 
size  of  an  orange,  containing  two  roundish  seeds 
like  small  chestnuts.  The  seeds  are  called  in 
Brazil  Pttrga  dos  Paulistas,  are  used  medicinally 
in  that  country,  and  are  more  purgative  than 
those  of  the  castor-oil  plant.  This  quality  seems 
to  depend  npon  a  fixed  oil,  which  is  obtained  by 
pressure.  The  bark  of  the  tree  roasted  in  the 
fire  is  accounted  in  Brazil  a  certain  remedy  for 
diarrhea  brought  on  by  cold.  The  fresh  bark 
thrown  into  ponds  is  said  to  stupefy  fish. 

ANDAIiTJSIA,  ftn'dA-lSVzI-ft  (Sp.  Anda^ 
Vucia  for  Vandalusis,  the  Land  of  the  Van- 
dals). A  r^on  in  the  southern  part  of 
Spain,  a  part  of  the  old  Roman  province  of 
Bietica,  which  comprises  the  present  provinces 
of  (Iranada.  Alnieria,  Malaga,  Cadiz,  Huelva, 
Seville,  Cordova,  and  Jaen  (Map:  Spain,  C  4). 
Its  area  ia  33,700  square  miles.  The  region  is 
divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  Andalusia.  The 
former  comprises  the  mountainous  regions  of  the 
Sierra  Morena  on  the  north  and  the  Sierra  Nevada 
on  the  south,  with  the  valley  of  the  upper  stream 
of  the  Guadalquivir.  Lower  Andalusia  consists 
chiefly  of  the  valley  on  both  sides  of  the  lower 
Guadalquivir.  The  lower  regions  have  a  very 
mild,  almost  African,  climate.  On  the  Atlantic 
coast  the  temperature  is  much  lower,  and  in  the 
highlands  snow  is  not  infrequent.  The  soil  is 
very  fertile,  both  in  the  mountain  valleys  of  Up- 
per Andalusia  and  in  the  deep  valleys  along  the 
Guadalquivir,  and  the  warm  climate  allows  of 
the  cultivation  of  many  southern  fruits.  Or- 
anges, olives,  and  sugar  are  cultivated  suc- 
cessfully, while  wheat,  corn,  and  other  grains 
ripen  as  early  as  April  and  yield  abundant  crops. 
The  districts  along  the  coast  are  generally  un- 
fruitful, and  in  some  cases  utterly  unfit  for  cul- 
tivation. In  ancient  times  the  fertility  of 
Andalusia  was  proverbial,  as  evidenced  by  the 
epithets  applied  to  the  region,  such  as  "granary," 
"wine  cellar,"  and  "gold  purse"  of  Spain.  Even 
at  present  Andalusia  is  one  of  the  roost  fertile 
parts  of  Spain;  nevertheless,  famine  conditions 
prevailed  throughout  Andalusia  in  1905,  and 
thousands  were  obliged  to  emigrate.  Cattle-rais- 
ing is  highly  developed,  and  Andalusian  breeds  of 
hor-'es,  mules,  and  bulls  have  long  been  famous. 
The  people  are  graceful,  and  their  attire  pictur- 
esque. Their  langimge  is  Spanish  with  a  slight 
admixture  of  Arabic.    Pop.,  1900,  3,548,763. 

History.  Andalusia,  which  was  overrun  by 
the  Vandals  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifth  century, 
was  probably  the  Tarshish  of  the  Bible,  its  name 
in  classical" geography  being  Tartessis  (a  very 
ancient  town  near  the  mouth  of  the  Guadalquivir 
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having  borne  the  name  of  Tartessus).  From 
the  Carthaginians,  who  established  themselves 
there  in  the  third  century  B.C.,  the  country 
passed  to  the  Romans,  who  called  it  Bstica, 
from  the  river  Btetis  (Guadalquivir).  Under  the 
Empire  it  attained  great  prosperity  and  assim- 
ilated rapidly  the  civilization  of  the  Romans. 
The  Vandals  remained  but  a  short  time  in  the 
country  and  were  succeeded  by  the  Visigoths,  who 
ruled  Spain  till  the  invasion  of  the  Arabs,  in  711. 
The  name  of  Andalusia  is  inseparably  connected 
with  the  glory  of  Saracen  and  Moorish  civiliza- 
tion in  medieval  Spain.  Within  its  borders  were 
situated  Cordova,  Seville,  Granada,  and  Jaen,  the 
centres  of  Mohammedan  culture,  industry,  and 
commerce.  By  contrast  with  the  gloom  and 
emptiness  of  the  Dark  Ages  in  northern  Europe, 
history  has  cast  almost  a  fairy  light  on  the 
plains  of  "smiling"  Andalusia,  the  home  of  learn- 
ing and  art,  of  chivalry  and  humane  toleration. 
Cordova  was  the  Athens  of  the  West,  the  seat  of 
the  arts  and  sciences;  and  later  still,  under  the 
Spaniards  even,  "when  the  sun  of  Raphael  set 
in  Italy,  painting  here  arose  in  a  new  form  in 
the  Velazquez,  Murillo,  and  Cano  schools  of  Se- 
ville, the  finest  in  the  Peninsula."  The  decadence 
of  Andalusia  set  in  with  the  downfall  of  the 
Caliphate  of  Cordova  in  the  eleventh  century 
and  the  disruption  of  Spanish  Islam  into 
a  number  of  independent  principalities.  One 
by  one  the  cities  of  Andalusia  pa.ssed  into  the 
power  of  Castile.  Granada  alone  and  the  sur- 
rounding vega  held  out  for  two  centuries  after 
Cordova,  Seville,  and  Cadiz  had  fallen.  The 
noblest  of  the  Moorish  race,  fleeing  before  the 
Christian  advance,  crowded  into  Granada,  and 
the  genius  of  an  entire  nation  made  its  home 
within  the  walls  of  a  city;  the  lustre  which  it 
shed  over  Granada,  however,  was  but  the  hec- 
tic flush  of  the  dying  Moorish  civilization.  In 
1492  Granada  was  taken  by  the  forces  of  united 
Christian  Spain.  Consult:  Murray,  The  Cities 
and  Wilds  of  Andalusia  (London,  1853)  ;  Laine, 
"Sur  les  routes  d'Andalousie"  in  La  Nouvelle 
Revue,  No.  115  (Paris,  1898). 

ANDAIiTTSITE,  fin'dA-lfl'sit  (Discovered  in 
Andalusia).  An  anhydrous  aluminum  silicate 
that  crystallizes  in  the  orthorhombic  system,  and 
is  usually  found  in  coarse,  square,  prismatic 
forms.  A  variety  known  as  chiastolite  or  made, 
consisting  of  stout  crystals  with  the  axis  and 
angles  of  a  different  color  from  the  rest,  showing 
a  colored  cross,  has  been  found  in  several  locali- 
ties, as  Lancaster  and  Sterling,  Mass. 

ANDAJCAITS,  fin'dA-mams.  A  chain  of  is- 
lands politically  attached  to  British  India,  situ- 
ated toward  the  east  side  of  tlie  Bav  of  Bengal, 
between  10°  and  14°  N.  lat.  and  about  93°  E. 
long.,  680  miles  south  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Ganges  ( Map :  Asia,  J  7 ) .  The  group  covers  an 
area  of  2508  square  miles,  and  consists  of  the 
Great  and  Little  Andamans,  divided  by  the  Dun- 
can Passage.  Three  large  islands,  the  North,  Mid- 
dle, and  South,  and  several  smaller  ones  constitute 
the  Great  Andamans;  the  chief  of  the  Little  An- 
damans are  Interview,  Outram,  and  Henry  Law- 
rence. With  the  Nicobar  Islands  (q.v.),  they 
form  a  province  under  a  chief  commissioner  resi- 
dent at  Port  Blair.  Since  1858  the  islands  have 
been  a  penal  settlement  of  India.  Except  where 
clearings  have  been  made,  the  surface  is  densely 
covered  with  forests  yielding  valuable  timber. 
Corn,  rice,  manioc,  tea,  potatoes,  and  artichokes 


are  the  chief  agricultural  products,  and  the  cul- 
tivation of  cacao,  indigo,  and  coffee  is  being  in- 
troduced. Port  Blair,  on  the  east  side  of  South 
Island,  and  Port  Cornwallis,  on  the  same  side  of 
North  Island,  are  two  fine  natural  harbors.  The 
principal  islands  have  monthly  steamboat  com- 
munication with  Calcutta.  The  Andamanese, 
also  called  Mincopies,  are  a  physically  uniform 
Negrito  race,  whose  stature,  however,  has  a  wider 
range  than  generally  thought.  Their  head-form 
tends  to  be  brachycephalie,  suggesting  relation- 
ship with  some  of  the  natives  of  the  Nicobar 
Islands  to  the  south,  and  with  broad-headed  Ne- 
gritos elsewhere.  Their  language,  which  has  sev- 
eral dialects,  seems  to  be  unrelated  to  any  other 
tongue.  Their  culture  is  very  primitive,  but  their 
weapons  and  industrial  and  art  products 
show  that  they  have  not  neglected  their  environ- 
ment. They  have  also,  though  known  only  to 
some  of  the  older  members  of  the  more  secluded 
communities,  a  mythology,  with  characteristic 
folk-lore  tales.  The  intelligence  of  these  people 
has  been  underestimated.  The  census  of  1901 
gives  the  aborigines  as  1882,  of  whom  842  were 
females,  divided  into  twelve  small  tribes.  Lying 
in  the  route  of  the  Arabs  eastward  and  of  the 
Malays  westward,  these  islands  bear  traces  of  the 
influence  of  both,  and  since  the  establishment  of 
the  British  penal  colony,  there  is  growing  up 
a  very  mixed  race  of  hybrids.  The  Andama- 
nese have  inhabited  their  territory  since  pre-his- 
toric  times.  Flower  (1879)  and  Keane  (1896) 
both  hold  that  they  represent  a  primitive  or  gen- 
eralized type,  from  which,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
African  negroes,  and  on  the  other  the  Melane- 
sians,  may  have  proceeded.  (See  Negritos.) 
Population,  1891,  15,609;  1901,  18,190,  of  which 
the  convict  element  constitutes  four-flfths.  The 
convicts  are  employed  in  reclaiming  land  and 
erecting  government  buildings.  They  are  po- 
liced by  a  force  of  645  men.  The  Andamans  are 
mentioned  by  Arabic  geographers  of  the  ninth 
century,  by  Marco  Polo  in  the  thirteenth,  and 
Conti  m  the  fifteenth  century,  who  gives  the  sig- 
nification of  the  name  as  "Gold  Islands."  Hope- 
town,  on  Viper  Island,  was  the  scene  of  the 
assassination  by  a  Mohammedan  convict  of  Earl 
Mayo,  Governor-General  of  India,  while  on  an  of- 
ficial tour  of  inspection  in  1872.  Consult:  Man, 
The  Aborigines  of  the  Andaman  Islands  (Lon- 
don, 1885),  and  "The  Andaman  Islands,"  in  The 
Indian  Antiquary,  Volumes  XXVIII.  and  XXX« 
(Bombay,  1899  and  1900). 

AKDANTE,  An-dSn'tA  (Ital.,  going,  moving, 
from  andarc,  to  walk,  go).  In  music,  one  of  the 
five  principal  tempos  (q.v.).  It  implies  a  some- 
what slow  and  gentle  movement,  intermediate 
between  adagio  (than  which  it  is  faster)  and 
allegro  (than  which  it  is  slower).  This  term 
is  often  modified,  both  as  to  time  and  style,  by 
the  addition  of  other  words — as  andante  affettu- 
oso,  slow,  but  pathetically;  andante  cantabile, 
slow,  but  in  a  singing  style;  andante  con  moto, 
slow,  but  with  energy;  andante  grazioso,  slow, 
but  gracefully ;  andante  maestoso,  slow,  with  ma- 
jesty ;  andante  ma  non  troppo,  slow,  but  not  too 
slow;  andante  pastorale,  slow,  and  with  pas- 
toral simplicity.  Andante  also  means  the  slow 
movement  or  section  of  a  musical  composition. 

A]n>AQTn,  &n-dB'k«.  An  important  Indian 
confederacy  formerly  holding  the  head-streams  of 
the  Caqueta  and  Hagdalena  rivers  and  the  ad- 
joining mountain  region  in  southern  Colombia. 
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Before  the  period  of  the  Spanish  coiK^uest  the 
tribes  had  attained  a  high  degree  of  civilization, 
attested  by  the  ruins  of  temples  and  other  edi- 
fices, with  gigantic  statues  carved  from  the  liv- 
ing rock  yet  to  be  seen  in  their  ancient  territory. 
A  wild  and  warlike  remnant  survives  in  the  in- 
accessible fastnesses  at  the  head  of  Fragua  River, 
still  guarding,  according  to  a  local  legend,  a 
cavern  in  which  are  piled  up  the  golden  treasures 
of  their  ancestors.  The  language  shows  some 
similarities  to  Uie  Chibcha,  but  appears  to  con- 
stitute a  distinct  stock. 

AirSASTEE.      See  C0NB8TO6A. 

AlTBliliYS,  Les,  lyz&N'd'-W.  An  import- 
ant town  in  the  department  of  Eure,  France, 
20  miles  northeast  of  Il^vreux,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Seine.  It  consists  of  Grand  and  Petit 
Andelys.  The  former  dates  from  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, and  contains  the  fine  collegiate  church  of 
Kotre  Dame,  built  from  the  thirteenth  to  the 
sixteenth  centuries,  noted  for  its  superb  stained 
glass  windows  and  valuable  paintings.  Petit 
Andelys  clusters  around  the  famous  ^Torman  cas- 
tle of  Gaillard,  built  by  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  in 
1195,  which  was  once  one  of  the  strongholds  of 
France.  The  church  of  St.  Sauveur,  at  Petit 
Andelys,  is  also  a  splendid  structure,  dating  from 
the  twelfth  to  the  fourteenth  centuries.  The 
chief  trade  is  in  cloth,  and  there  are  manufac- 
tures of  thread  and  leather.    Pop.,  1001,  4539. 

AITDENNE,  aw'den'.  A  town  of  Belgium,  in 
the  province  of  Namur,  10  miles  east  of  Namur, 
and  nearly  two  miles  south  of  the  Maas  (Map: 
Belgium,  D  4).  It  has  manufactures  of  paper, 
porcelain,  and  tobacco-pipes,  the  latter  being  its 
most  famous  product.  There  are  beds  of  pipe- 
clay, quarries  of  marble,  and  lead,  iron,  and  coal 
mines  in  the  neighborhood.    Pop.,  1900,  7711. 

ANDES,  Hn'der,  Avoyb  (1821-64).  An  Aus- 
trian tenor,  born  at  Liebititz,  Bohemia.  He  ap- 
peared at  Vienna  in  184.5,  and  was  first  to  sing 
there  the  rOle  of  John  of  Leyden  in  Meyerbeer's 
Le  Prophite.  His  voice  was  not  strong,  but  of 
excellent  quality. 

Ain>EBAB,  an'd?r-Hb',  or  INDERAB,  In'- 
der-Al/.  A  town  of  Afghanistan,  on  the  northern 
slope  of  the  Hindu-Kush  Mountains,  and  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Anderab,  or  Inderab,  River 
(Map:  Afghanistan,  L  3).  It  is  surrounded  by 
gardens,  orchards,  and  vineyards.  It  is  an  im- 
portant post  in  the  commerce  between  Persia  and 
India.    Pop.,  estimated  at  6000. 

ANDEBIiECHT,  an'd5r-lfKt.  A  manufactur- 
ing suburb  of  Brussels,  Belgium  (Map:  Belgium, 
C  4).  It  has  numerous  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments, consisting  mostly  of  spinning  and 
weaving  mills,  dyeing  works,  and  breweries. 
Pop.,  1890,  32,300;    1900,  47,700;   1906,  66,830. 

ANDESLEDY,  an'der-la'de,ANTONirs  (1819- 
92).  A  general  of  the  Jesuits,  bom  at  Brieg 
(Valais),  Switzerland.  He  entered  the  order  of 
Jesuits  in  1838,  and  studied  philosophy  and 
theology  at  Rome  and  Freiburg.  In  1848  he  came 
to  the  United  States,  where  he  was  pastor  at 
Green  Bay,  Wis.;  and  in  1851  returned  to  Ger- 
many, where,  until  1853,  he  directed  Jesuit  mis- 
sions. From  1853  to  1856  he  was  rector  of  the 
Jesuit  seminary  at  Cologne.  In  1856  he  was  ap- 
pointed rector  of  the  seminary  at  Paderborn,  and 
in  1866  assumed  the  professorship  of  moral  the- 
ology at  the  Seminary  of  Maria-Laach,  of  which 
he  was  made  rector  in  1869.    He  was  appointed. 


in  1870,  assistant  to  J.  P.  Beckx,  general  of  the 
Jesuits,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1884. 

AlTDERTffATT,  an'der-m&t,  or  Ubsebbn 
(the  Italian  Orsera).  The  chief  town  of  the 
Andermatt  Valley,  in  the  canton  of  Uri,  Switzer- 
land, four  miles  south  of  GSschenen.  It  is  4700 
feet  above  sea  level,  and  is  at  the  intersection  of 
three  of  the  most  important  Alpine  highways, 
the  road  throuch  the  St.  Gotthard  Pass,  that  to 
the  Rhone  Valley,  and  the  upper  Alps  road 
going  toward  the  valley  of  the  Rhine.  The 
St.  Gotthard  tunnel  passes  underneath  the  val- 
ley of  Andermatt.  For  the  protection  of  Ander- 
matt, a  strong  fort  has  been  built  to  the  north. 
The  town  has  an  active  transit  trade,  and  is  a 
summer  and  winter  health  resort.    Pop.,  800. 

AITDESNACH,  au'der-nSo.  A  town  in  the 
Prussian  Rhine  province,  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  about  10  miles  northwest  of 
Coblentz,  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Nette  (Map: 
Prussia,  B  3).  Its  old  walls  and  gates  give  it 
quite  a  mediseval  appearance.  Among  its  in- 
teresting buildings  are  the  parish  church  of  St. 
Genoveva,  with  four  towers,  one  of  which  dates 
back  to  the  Carlovingian  period,  the  ruins  of 
the  old  castles  of  the  archbishops  of  Cologne, 
the  quaint  watch  tower,  and  the  Rhine  Gate.  The 
town  has  manufactures  of  chemicals,  perfumeries, 
cigars,  millstones,  exported  to  distant  parts  of 
the  world,  and  tuffatein,  or  trass,  an  indurated 
volcanic  mud,  which,  when  pulverized  and  mixed 
with  lime,  makes  a  mortar  or  cement  for  con- 
structions under  vrater.  Pop.,  in  1890,  about 
6000;  in  1906,  8802.  The  town  was  founded  by 
the  Romans  under  the  name  of  Antunnacum. 

AITDEBSEK,  iin'dfr-sen,  Hans  Christian 
(1805-75).  A  celebrated  Danish  writer,  styled 
the  "children's  poet,"  whose  best  poetry  is  his 
prose.  He  was  born  at  Odense,  Denmark,  April 
2,  1805.  The  child  of  poor  and  shiftless  parents, 
he  had  little  instruction  and  few  associates, 
but  his  dramatic  instinct  was  stimulated  by 
La  Fontaine  and  the  Arabian  Nights,  and  a 
visit  of  a  theatrical  company  to  CWense,  in  1818, 
led  him  to  seek  his  dramatic  fortune  in  Copen- 
hagen (1819),  where  for  four  years  he  worked 
diligently,  but  produced  nothing  of  note.  He 
gained  a  scholarship,  however,  and  friends,  who 
in  1829  enabled  him  to  publish  A  Journey  on 
Foot  from  Holm  Canal  to  the  East  Point  of 
Amager,  an  arabesque  naively  plagiarized  and 
parodied  from  the  German  romanticists.  Fan- 
tastes  and  Sketches,  sentimental  and  rather 
mawkish  poems,  followed  in  1831,  after  which 
he  made  a  tour  of  Germany,  the  first  of  many 
wanderings.  This  inspired  Silhouettes,  a  book 
with  admirable  pa^s  of  description.  In  1835- 
he  essayed  the  Fatry  Tales,  by  which  he  was 
to  achieve  world-wide  recognition.  The  classic 
Tinderlox  and  Big  Claus  and  Little  Glaus 
are  also  of  this  year.  He  was,  however,  disposed 
to  underrate  his  "sleight  of  hand  with  fancy's 
golden  apples,"  devoting  himself  to  novels.  The 
Improwisatore  (1835),  O.  T.  (1836),  and  Only  a 
Fiddler  (1837),  which  gave  him  a  European 
reputation  for  picturesque  description,  humor, 
and  pathos  of  the  romantic  type.  In  the  last, 
there  are  interesting  autobiographical  touches; 
but  there  is  no  clear  character-drawing  in  any 
of  them,  and  this  lack  made  his  repeated  dra- 
matic essays  uniform  failures.  He  was  still  to 
write  delightful  impressions  of  travel,  as  in 
A  Poet's  Bazaar  (1842),  In  Sweden  (1849),  and 
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In  Bpain  (1860).  He  wrote  other  novela.  The 
Two  Baronctse*  (1849)  and  To  Be  or  Not  To  Be 
(1867),  and  an  epic  failure,  Ahasuerua  (1847)  ; 
but  the  Picture  Book  Without  Pictures  (1840) 
had  revealed  his  best  talent  to  him  as  an  inter- 
preter of  child  nature.  Between  1852  and  1882 
he  printed  nine  small  volumes  of  stories,  and  fin- 
ished the  last  of  them  in  1872.  His  last  years 
were  unharassed  by  criticism,  and  attended  by 
all  the  honor  and  love  that  should  accompany  old 
age.  His  literary  jubilee  occurred  in  1860,  and 
he  died  at  Copenhagen,  August  4,  1875,  after  a 
brief  and  painless  illness. 

In  appearance,  Andersen  was  limp  and  very 
ungainly.  His  nose  was  large,  his  neck  and 
limbs  long  and  lank,  and  his  hands  and  feet  very 
large;  yet  he  fancied  himself  distinguished-look- 
ing, and  had  a  child's  delight  in  dress  and  deco- 
ration. His  character,  too,  hovered  between  the 
child-like  and  the  childish.  He  never  realized 
the  limitations  of  his  genius.  He  did  not  like 
children,  and  he  was  not  personally  attractive 
to  them.  He  was  a  shrewd  observer,  but  self- 
absorbed  and  out  of  touch  with  his  political  gen- 
«ration.  His  literary  style  is  faulty,  but  it  re- 
flects marvelously  the  vivid  imagery  of  juvenile 
fancy.  He  had  at  his  finger-tips  alt  the  vener- 
able devices  of  the  nursery  to  spur  attention  and 
kindle  sympathy.  No  writer  looks  at  nature  «o 
wholly  with  the  child's  eyes  as  he,  none  so  inter- 
penetrates narration  with  the  smiles,  the  fears, 
and  the  very  intonations  of  childhood.  His  per- 
sonifications may  tease  the  adult  fancy,  but  they 
are  the  natural' drama  of  children.  Andersen's 
works  are  £nglished  in  ten  uniform  but  unnum- 
bered volumes.  Mary  Ho>»'itt'8 '  is  still  the  best 
of  many  translations  of  the  Tales,  though  it  is 
far  from  faultless.  A  sumptuous  centenary  edi- 
tion of  the  Tales  appeared  (1900)  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  Danish  Qovemment  simultane- 
ously in  six  languages.  Andersen's  Autobiogra- 
phy was  compiled  by  Jonas  (Berlin,  1879). 
R.  Nisbet  Bain's  Life  of  Andersen  (New  York, 
1305)  is  the  best  in  English. 

A]n>I!BSI!N,an'd?r-8en,EABL  (1828-83).  A 
Danish  poet.  He  was  born  at  Copenhagen,  stud- 
ied law  there,  and  was  subsequently  appointed 
curator  of  the  royal  museums  at  the  castle  of 
Rosenborg.  He  first  became  known  through  his 
Krands  paa  en  Arhcjders  Kiste  ("A  Wreath  for 
a  Laborer's  Coffin,"  1875).  He  also  published 
Lyriske  Smaadigte  ("Shorter  Lyrics,"  1863), 
Poesier  ("Poems,"  1870),  Oenrebillcder  ("Genre- 
Pictures,"  1876-81),  and  other  works.  He  made 
a  collection  of  Icelandic  sagas  (1864)  and  trans- 
lations of  Servian  folk-songs. 

AN1)EItSOK.  A  city  and  railroad  centre, 
the  county  seat  of  Madison  Co.,  Ind.,  36  miles 
northeast  of  Indianapolis,  on  the  Cleveland,  Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  the  Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  and  other  rail- 
roads, and  on  the  west  fork  of  the  White  River 
(Map:  Indiana,  D  2).  An  abundant  supply  of 
natural  gas  promotes  the  manufacturing  indus- 
tries, which  include  iron,  steel,  glass,  wire  nails, 
straw-boards,  tiles,  etc.  The  city  is  tlie  centre  of 
an  extensive  system  of  interurban  electric  rail- 
ways, the  power  for  the  operation  of  which  is  sup- 
plied by  a  million-dollar  plant.  Anderson  owns  and 
operates  its  water-works  and  electric  light  plants, 
has  several  small  parks  and  a  public  library. 
Near  the  city  are  the  historic  moimds  of  the  sb- 
-ealled  "mound  builders."    Anderson  was  settled 


in  1823,  incorporated  in  186S,  and  is  governed 
under  the  charter  of  1865,  which  provides  for  a 
mayor,  elected  every  four  years,  and  a  city  coun- 
cil of  six  members,  controlling  all  the  appoint- 
ments. Its  rapid  growth  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing figures  of  population:  1880,  4126;  1890, 
10,741;  1900,20,178;  1903  (estimated),  23,010. 

AUrSEBSOIT.  A  eity  and  county  seat  of 
Anderson  Co.,  S.  C,  about  100  miles  (direct) 
northwest  of  the  State  capital,  Columbia,  on  the 
Blue  Ridge  and  the  Charleston  and  Western 
Carolina  railroads  (Map:  South  Carolina,  B  2). 
It  has  city  and  school  libraries,  and  there  are 
handsome  school  buildings  and  churches,  and  a 
fine  city  hall  and  county  court-house.  'The  city 
is  in  a  fertile  cotton-growing  and  somewhat 
diversified  agricultural  region,  and  has  several 
large  wholesale  stores,  while  among  its  indus- 
trial establishments  are  cotton  and  cottonseed 
oil  mills,  factories  for  the  manufacture  of  fer- 
tilizers, spring  beds  and  mattresses,  overalls,  col- 
lars, and  other  articles  of  apparel,  lumber  and 
flour  mills,  and  machine  shops.  A  notable  feat- 
ure of  the  city  is  a  superb  electric  power  station, 
ten  miles  distant  on  the  Seneca  River,  and  con- 
trolled by  a  private  corporation,  which  supplies 
to  the  city  and  vicinity  electric  power  for  in- 
dustrial enterprises  as  well  as  light.  This  com- 
pany also  controls  the  city's  water  supply.  The 
government,  under  a  charter  of  1882,  is  adminis- 
tered by  a  mayor,  elected  every  two  years,  and 
a  municipal  council.  Town  meetings  are  held 
when  necessary.  Anderson  was  settled  in  1827. 
Pop.,  1890,  3018;  1900,  5498. 

ANDEIISOIT,  Alexanms  (1775-1870).  Hie 
earliest  wood-engraver  in  the  ITnited  States.  He 
was  born  in  New  York  City,  and  in  1796  received 
his  medical  degree  from  Columbia  College,  but 
after  two  years  he  gave  up  his  medical  work  and 
devoted  his  entire  attention  to  wood-engraving. 
Among  his  best  known  productions  are  his  forty 
illustrations  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  and  the  cuts 
forWebstcr'sSpcZKnjBoofc.  He  was  commissioned 
by  the  Government  to  engrave  plates  for  paper 
currency.  Consult  Lossing,  Uemorial  Address 
on  Alexander  Anderson,  published  by  the  New 
York  Historical  Society. 

AITDEBSON,  Sir  Ehmukd  (1530-1605).  An 
English  jurist.  Chief  Justice  of  the  (Tourt  of 
Common  Pleas  in  1582,  distinguished  for  zeal  in 
the  cause  of  the  Established  Church,  and  for 
harshness  toward  Catholics  and  other  dissenters. 
In  his  attitude  at  the  trials  of  Robert  6ro\\-n, 
the  founder  of  the  Brownists,  and  of  John  Udall. 
concerned  in  the  authorship  of  the  Martin  Mar- 
prelate  pamphlets,  he  showed  a  spirit  of  brutal 
vindictiveness  bent  on  conviction.  He  was  one 
of  the  commissioners  in  1586  to  try  (Jueen  Mary 
of  Scotland,  and  afterward  to  try  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh.  He  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  legal 
learning. 

AKDEBSOIT,  Galusha  (1832— ).  An  Amer- 
ican theologian.  He  was  born  at  North  Bergen, 
N.  Y.,  and  was  educated  at  Rochester  University 
and  Baptist  Theological  Seminary.  He  held  sev- 
eral pastorates,  became  president  successively  of 
the  universities  of  Chict^go  (1878-85)  and  Deni- 
son,  O.  (1887-90),  professor  of  practical  theology 
at  Chicago  in  1892-1903,  when  he  became  emeritus 
professor. 

ANDEBSOir,  Geoboe  6.  (1831-62).  A  Con- 
federate soldier.     He  was  bom  at  Wilmington, 
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K.  C,  gnidaat«d  at  West  Point  in  1862,  and  is 
185S  was  appointed  first  lieatenant,  serving  as 
ii«(g[tn>e«t«l  adjtitant  aflnr  1858.  He  resigned  ia 
1941  to  enrter  the  Coafederate  serrioe,  and  sooa 
became  «  brigadier-geaeral  asd  was  placed  in 
general  conmaBd  of  the  Korth  Carolina  coast 
defeitses.  >^hlle  leadhig  a  brigade  at  the  battle 
of  AaticAain  <  September  17,  1M2),  be  was  fa- 
tally woimded,  a»d  died  «n  CM)ober  l&th. 

AITDXBSOB',  James,  LL.IX  (1739-1808).  A 
Scotch  writer  on  political  economy  and  agricnl- 
ture.  He  was  born  at  the  village  of  Hermistas, 
Bear  Edinburgh,  and  lost  both  his  parents  when 
very  young,  so  that  the  management  of  a  large 
farm,  which  had  been  in  the  possession  of  the 
family  for  a  kog  time,  dtnrolved  npon  hhn.    Rec- 

Xiztng  tbe  practical  importance  of  a  knowledge 
Aeraistry  to  a  farmer,  he  attended  ttie  chem- 
istry daas  in  the  Unirersity  of  Edinborgh,  and 
brought  the  results  of  his  study  to  bear  on  his 

Srofession.  He  invented,  at  an  early  period  of 
fe,  the  small  two-horse  plow  witJKrat  wheels, 
commooly  called  the  Scotch  plow,  which  is 
generally  admitted  to  hare  been  one  of  the  most 
U9c4ul  improveraente  of  agricultural  implements 
ever  introdoced.  W'hem  only  twenty-four  years 
•old  lie  went  to  Aberdeenshire,  where  he  rented  a 
large  moorland  farm  of  1300  acres.  Hm^  he  re- 
mained for  a  considerable  time,  derotii^  fais 
Msure  hoars  to  writing  upon  agriculture.  His 
first  attempt  was  a  series  of  essays  upon  plant- 
ing, which,  under  tbe  sijmature  of  "Agricola,"  he 
coTitribnted  to  the  Edinburgh  Weeicly  Magaeine. 
In  1780  the  University  of  Aberdeen  bestowed  on 
him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws.  In  1784,  on 
account  of  his  pamphlet,  entitled  Enceuraffement 
of  the  Kational  Fisheries,  he  was  engaged  by  the 
Government  to  make  a  survey  of  the  western 
coast  of  Scotland,  with  special  reference  to  that 
object.  He  next  began,  in  1791,  the  publicatiott 
of  a  periodical  called  The  Bee,  which  was  con- 
tinned  for  three  years.  In  1797  be  went  to  Lon- 
don, where  be  pursued  his  literary  oocupatioos 
with  such  intense  assiduity  that  his  health  grad- 
ually gave  way.  He  died  on  October  15,  1808. 
Anderson  well  deserves  a  place  is  aay  record 
which  details  tbe  remarkable  advasees  made  by 
Scotland  in  i^icnltnre  and  other  sources  oif 
wealth  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. His  Bee  was  the  type  of  many  periodical 
miscellanies  of  a  popular  nature,  minglii^  in- 
struction with  entertainment,  which  iiave  since 
been  pciblisbed.  He  also  published:  An  Inquiry 
Into  the  Nature  of  the  Com  Laxos,  With  a  View 
of  the  Corn  Bill  Proposed  for  Scotland  (1777) ; 
Obsen-ations  on  the  Means  of  Inciting  a  Bpirit 
of  National  Industry  (1777) ;  An  Account  «f  the 
Present  State  of  the  Hebrides  (1785) ;  Observa- 
tions on  Slavery  (1789);  Recreations  in  Agri- 
eultiire.  Natural  History,  Arts,  and  lliscellaneous 
Literature,  6  volumes  (1799-1802).  Several  of 
the  doctrines  of  later  economists,  notably  the 
Ricardian  theory  of  rent,  are  foreshadowed  in 
Anderson's  writings. 

AKSEBSOK,  Sir  James  ( 1824-93 ) .  A  Scotch 
navigator.  He  was  born  at  Dumfries,  and  in 
1851  entered  the  service  of  the  Cunard  company. 
He  oommanded  successively  four  vessels  of  that 
line,  and  so  distinguished  himself  by  his  excellent 
judgment  and  high  skill  that,  in  1865,  he  was 
•elected  to  command  the  Oreat  Eastern  when  that 
vessel  was  chartered  to  lay  the  Atlantic  cable 
(see  Atlantic  Telbqhaph),  and  thenceforth  his 

Vol.  L  —  'M. 


salne   becomes   intimately   associated  with    the 
achievements  of  that  ceM>rated  oaUe  transport. 

AirsSBSOir,  John,  F.R.S.  (1T26-W).  A 
Scotch  professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  and  founder  of  the  insti- 
tution in  that  city  bearing  his  name.  He  was 
born  in  the  parish  of  Roseneath,  Dumbarton- 
shire. He  studied  at  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
in  which,  in  his  liiirtieth  jcar,  he  vras  appointed 
professor  of  Oriental  languages.  Four  years 
later  (1700)  he  was  traasf^ed  to  ttie  obair  of 
■atvral  }>hilasophy.  He  -was  greatly  interested 
in  the  practieai  application  of  science,  and  in 
a  spirit  of  philanthropy  he  instituted  a  lecture 
course  for  artisans,  in  addition  to  his  usual  lec- 
tvres,  wbidi  were  erudite  and  technical.  He 
continued  tiiese  t^'ioe  every  week  during  tbe  ses- 
aion  to  tbe  end  of  ius  life.  His  vabaable  -work, 
entiUed  Institutes  of  Physios,  appeared  i« 
178ft.  Shortly  before  the  Prendi  RevolvtioB  be 
invented  a  form  of  gun  whose  recoil  was  stopped 
by  the  oondeasation  of  air  witJite  the  body  of 
the  carriage;  bat,  after  having  endeavored  in 
vain  to  attract  the  attention  of  tbe  British  Gov- 
ernment to  it,  he  proceeded  to  Paris  in  1791, 
and,  being  a  synpathizw  with  the  Revolution, 

f  resented  bis  model  to  the  National  Ckmvention. 
t  was  huag  up  in  their  hall  with  the  followiag 
inscription  over  it:  "The  gift  of  SdfiNCE  to  LiIB- 
EBTY."  Afterward,  wh^  tbe  allied  forces  had 
drawn  a  military  oordon  around  the  frontiers  ot 
France  to  prevent  tbe  introd«cti<Mi  of  Fr«ach 
newspapers  into  Germany,  Anderson  ingeniously 
suggested  the  expedient,  which  was  adopted  aad 
proved  quite  successful,  of  making  small  ballooas 
of  paper,  to  which  newspapers  and  manifestoes 
were  tied,  and  letting  tbem  off,  when  the  wind 
was  favorable,  for  Germany.  By  his  will  he 
directed  that  the  whole  of  his  effects,  of  every 
kind,  shonld  be  devo<«d  to  tbe  establishment  of 
aa  educational  institution  in  Glasgow  to  be 
known  as  Anderson's  University. 

AJSTDEBlBOlK,  John  <183S-1900).  A  Scotch 
scientist,  bom  at  Edinburgh.  He  studied  at  Ed- 
inburgh University,  and  from  1864  to  1886  was 
professor  of  comparative  anatomy  at  the  Cal- 
cutta Medical  College  and  curator  of  tbe  gov- 
ernment museum.  As  scientific  officer,  he  ac- 
companied expeditions  to  western  China  in  1868- 
69  and  in  1874-75.  In  1881  he  was  commissioned 
to  make  an  investigation  of  the  marine  animals 
of  the  Mergui  archipelago.  He  was  a  fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society  and  a  contributor  to  scien- 
tific journals,  and  published  Mandclay  to  Momen 
(1876),  Anatomical  and  ZoSlogioal  Researokcs 
(1878),  Two  Expeditions  to  Western  China 
(1876),  Fauna  of  ilergui  und  its  Archipel- 
ago (1889),  and  Herpetology  »f  Arabia,  with  a 
Preliminary  List  of  the  Reptiles  and  Batrachians 
of  Egypt  (1896).  His  observations  in  the  Mergui 
archipelago  appeared  in  Volumes  XXI.  and 
XXII.  of  the  Journal  of  the  Linnean  Society. 

AKDEBSOir,  John  Jacob  (1821-1906).  An 
American  author.  He  was  bom  in  New  York 
City,  and  graduated  at  the  Normal  School  there. 
For  thirty  years  lie  was  attached  to,  and  for 
twenty  years  was  principal  of,  a  large  grammar 
school  in  New  York.  He  wrote  many  text-books 
of  history,  including  these :  Pictorial  School  His- 
tory of  the  United  States  (1863),  A  School  His- 
tory of  England  (1870),  Manual  of  Oeneral 
History    ( 1867 ) ;    Compile  Course  in  History 
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(1881),  A  History  of  France  (1877),  and  A  EU' 
tory  of  the  State  of  Neu>  York  (1902). 

ASVURBOV,  Labz  (1805-78).  An  Amer- 
ican capitalist  and  philanthropist,  a  brother  of 
Major  Anderson  of  Fort  Sumter  fame.  He  was 
bom  at  the  "Soldiers'  Retreat,"  near  Louisville, 
Ky.,  and  was  educated  at  Harvard  (ToU^^.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens  of 
Cincinnati  in  his  day,  being  widely  celebrated  for 
his  public  enterprise  and  numerous  charities. 

AITDESSOH,  Mabtin  Bbeweb  (1815-90).  An 
American  educator.  He  was  bom  at  Brunswick, 
Me.,  graduated  at  Waterville  0>ll^e,  now  Colby 
University,  in  1840,  was  tutor  of  Latin  for 
two  years,  and  for  seven  years  professor  of 
rhetoric  in  the  same  institution.  In  1850  he  be- 
came editor  of  the  New  York  Recorder,  a  weekly 
Baptist  paper.  In  1853  he  was  called  to  the 
presidency  of  the  University  of  Rochester,  where 
he  remained  until  1888.  In  1868  he  declined  the 
presidency  of  Brown  University.  He  was  a  vig- 
orous and  popular  preacher,  though  never  or- 
dained to  the  ministry.  Selections  from  his 
numerous  Papers  and  Addretaea  were  published 
in  two  volumes  in  1895. 

AITDEBSOir,  Mabt  Xmoivvm  (1859 — ). 
An  American  actress,  bom  at  Sacramento,  Cal. 
Her  father.  General  Anderson,  was  killed  in  the 
Civil  War,  while  serving  on  the  Confederate  side. 
Her  mother  married  Dr.  Hamilton  Griffin,  and 
removed  with  him  to  Louisville,  Ky.  She  was 
educated  at  the  Ursuline  Convent  and  the  Acad- 
emy of  the  Presentation  Nuns  in  Louisville,  and 
at  the  age  of  thirteen  be<i;an  to  study  for  the 
stage  under  Charlotte  Cmhman.  She  made  her 
d^but  in  the  character  of  Juliet  at  Louisville,  No- 
vember 27,  1875,  with  such  success  that  she 
was  engaged  for  other  rOles.  In  1876  she  trav- 
eled through  the  West,  and  in  the  season  of  1877- 
78  appeared  in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and 
Boston.  In  1884-85  she  played  at  the  Lyceum 
Theatre,  London,  and  in  the  character  of  Rosa- 
lind, in  As  You  Like  It,  opened  the  Memorial 
Theatre  at  Stratford-on-Avon.  From  1885  to 
1889  she  played  in  Great  Britain,  her  chief 
parts  being  Juliet,  Bianca  in  Fazio,  Julia  in 
The  Hunchback;  Evadne,  Meg  Merrilies,  Pau- 
line, Galatea,  Clarice,  in  Comedy  and  Tragedy; 
Parthenia,  Rosalind,  and  Perdita,  in  A  Winter's 
Tale,  in  which  she  achieved  her  greatest  suc- 
cess. Illness  in  1880  compelled  her  to  retire 
from  the  stage.  In  1890  she  married  Antonio 
Navarro  de  Viana,  of  New  York,  and  soon  de- 
cided not  to  return  to  the  stage. 

▲ITBESSON,  Rasmus  Bjorn,  LL.D.  (1846 
— ).  An  American  scholar  and  author.  He 
was  born  at  Albion,  Wis.,  graduated  in 
1866  at  Luther  College  (Decorah,  la.),  and  in 
1869  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  where  from 
1875  to  1883  he  was  professor  of  Scandinavian 
languages  and  literature.  From  1886  to  1880 
he  was  United  States  minister  to  Denmark. 
In  1898  he  became  editor  at  Madison,  Wis.,  of 
Amerika,  a  Norwegian  journal.  His  publications 
include  The  Scandinavian  Languages  (1873), 
America  Not  Discovered  by  Columbus  (1874), 
Viking  Tales  of  the  North  (1877),  and  transla- 
tions of  Brandes's  Eminent  Authors  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,  and  of  the  works  of  Bjiirnson  (7 
volumes). 

AUDEBSOV,  Richard  Henry  (1821-79).  A 
Confederate  soldier.    He  was  born  in  South  Caro- 
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Una,  graduated  from  West  Point  in  1842,  and 
served  as  second  lieutenant  in  the  Mexican  War. 
He  took  part  in  the  southern  line  of  operations, 
and  became  first  lieutenant  in  1848  and  captain 
in  1855.  He  resigned  from  the  regular  army 
(May,  1861),  became  a  Confederate  brigadier, 
assisted  in  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter, 
and  served  with  great  gallantry  throughout  the 
war,  distinguishing  himself  especially  at  Fair 
Oaks,  Gaines's  Mill,  Frazier's  Farm,  Bull  Run, 
and  Gettysburg,  where  he  commanded  a  division. 
He  rose  to  the  rank  of  major-general  (August, 
1862),  and  of  lieutenant-general  (May,  1864). 
In  the  final  campaign  he  commanded  the  fourth 
corps  of  <3eneral  Lee's  army. 

AKDESSOH,  Robert  (1805-71).  An  Amer- 
ican soldier.  He  was  born  near  Louisville,  Ky., 
and  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1825,  and  served 
in  the  Black  Hawk  War  of  1832  as  colonel  of  the 
Illinois  volunteers.  He  was  instructor  of  ar- 
tillery practice  at  West  Point,  1835-37;  served 
in  the  second  Seminole  War,  1837-38,  and  in  1838 
was  brevetted  captain  and  became  assistant  ad- 
jutant-general on  General  Scott's  staff.  He  took 
part  in  the  Mexican  War,  and  was  severely 
wounded  at  Molino  del  Rey.  In  November,  1860, 
be  took  command  in  Charleston  harbor,  and  was 
for  fifteen  weeks  confined  to  Fort  Sumter  by 
the  Confederates.  On  April  I4th,  after  a  bom- 
bardment of  36  hours,  he  was  compelled  to  evac- 
uate the  fort.  (See  Fort  Sumter.)  He  was  ap- 
pointed brigadier-general  in  the  United  States 
Army  in  May,  1861,  and  sent  to  command  the 
Department  of  the  Cumberland;  but,  owiitf  to 
the  failure  of  his  health,  he  was  relieved  from 
active  duty  in  October,  1861,  and  was  retired 
from  the  service  in  October,  1863.  In  1865  he 
was  brevetted  major-general.  He  translated  and 
adapted  from  the  French  Instructions  for  Field 
Artillery  (1840)  and  Evolutions  of  Field  Batter- 
ies (1860).     He  died  in  France. 

ANDEBSON^,  Robert  ( 1750-1830).  A  Scotch 
editor  and  biographer  of  the  English  poets.  He 
was  bom  at  Camwath,  Lanarkshire ;  studied  the- 
ology' and  afterward  medicine  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  and  became  a  physician,  but  soon 
after  his  marriage  ceased  practicing,  and  from 
that  time  devoted  himself  to  literature.  His 
most  important  work  was  the  compilation  of  A 
Complete  Edition  of  the  Poets  of  Great  Britain 
(14  volumes,  1792-1807).  He  edited  the  Edin- 
burgh Magazine,  and  in  that  capacity  became  the 
friend  of  many  young  writers,  notably  Thomas 
Campbell,  who  dedicated  his  first  volume  of 
verses  to  him.  Consult  Beattie,  Life  and  Let- 
ters of  Campbell  (1849). 

AKBEBSON,  Rurus,  D.D.,  LL.D.  (1796- 
1880).  Secretary  of  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions.  He  was 
graduated  at  Bowdoin  C!olle|[e  (1818)  and  An- 
dover  Theological  Seminary  (1822),  and  after 
acting  as  assistant  (1822-1832),  became  full  sec- 
retary, and  so  continued  until  1866,  when  he  re- 
tired. He  was  lecturer  on  Foreign  Missions  in 
Andover  Theological  Seminary  1867-69.  He  was 
one  of  the  great  missionary  secretaries,  and  his- 
torian of  the  American  Board  (1872-74,  3  vol- 
umes.) He  inspected  the  Board's  stations,  and 
has  left  the  memorial  in  his  ObservatUms  Upon 
the  Peloponnesus  and  Oreek  Islands  (1830),  A 
Heathen  Nation  (the  Hawaiians)  Civiiiaed 
( 1870),  and  in  the  history  mentioned  above.  He 
died  in  Boston,  May  30,  1880. 
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AN'DEBSOXr  VllXE.  A  village  in  Sumter 
Co.,  Ga.,  62  miles  south  of  Macon,  notable  as 
the  site  of  a  Confederate  military  prison  during 
the  Civil  War.  When  established  in  November, 
1863,  the  prison  was  an  unsheltered  inclosure 
occupying  about  twenty-two  acres,  and  crossed  by 
a  small  stream  about  five  feet  wide  and  one  foot 
deep.  Subsequently  the  area  was  increased  to 
about  twenty-seven  acres,  though  a  part  of  this 
was  rendered  unavailable  by  the  establishment  of 
a  "dead  line,"  the  crossing  of  which  by  a  pris- 
oner meant  immediate  death.  Into  this  area  some- 
times as  many  as  33,000  Federal  soldiers  were 
crowded,  forced  for  the  most  part  to  live  without 
shelter,  fully  exposed  to  the  heat  of  summer,  the 
frosts  of  winter,  and  the  frequent  storms,  while 
they  suffered  terribly  from  the  effects  of  insuffi- 
cient and  improper  food.  Amid  surroundings  of 
indescribable  filth,  they  died  by  thousands,  of 
diarrhea,  scurvy,  dysentery,  and  fevers.  The 
first  prisoners  arrived  on  February  15,  1864,  and 
the  last  in  April,  1865,  the  total  amounting  to 
40,485,  of  whom  more  than  12,800  or  26  per  cent, 
died  in  confinement.  In  the  autumn  of  1864 
many  of  the  prisoners  were  removed  to  Millen, 
6a.,  and  Florence,  S.  C,  where  the  conditions 
were  much  less  severe.  A  Confederate  medical 
commission,  composed  of  Dr.  G.  S.  Hopkins  and 
Surgeon  H.  E.  Watkins,  reported  in  1864  that 
the  abnormal  death  rate  was  due  (1)  to  "the 
large  number  of  prisoners  crowded  together,"  (2) 
to  "the  entire  absence  of  all  vegetables  as  diet, 
so  necessary  as  a  preventive  to  scurvy,"  (3)  to 
"the  want  of  barracks  to  shelter  the  prisoners 
from  sun  and  rain,"  (4)  to  "the  inadequate  sup- 
ply of  wood  and  good  water,"  (5)  to  "badly 
cooked  food,"  (6)  to  "the  filthy  condition  of 
the  prisoners  and  prison  generally,"  and  (7)  to 
"the  morbiiie  emanations  from  the  branch,  or 
ravine  passing  through  the  prison,  the  condition 
of  which  cannot  be  better  explained  than  by 
naming  it  a  morass  of  human  excrement  and 
mud."  The  post  was  in  command  of  General 
W.  S.  Winder,  while  Henry  Wirz,  a  Swiss,  was 
the  prison  superintendent.  The  latter  was  con- 
victed by  a  special  military  court,  in  session  from 
August  to  October,  1865,  of  "maliciously,  wil- 
fully, and  traitorously  conspiring  to  injure  the 
health  and  destroy  the  lives"  of  Union  soldiers 
at  Andersonville,  and  of  "murder  in  violation  of 
the  laws  of  war,"  and  on  November  10  was 
hanged.  Subsequently,  the  tract  of  land  where 
the  bodies  had  been  hastily  buried  was  turned 
into  a  national  cemetery.  Of  the  graves,  12,789 
have  been  identified  and  marked  with  tablets, 
while  025  remain  unknown.  Consult:  Chip- 
man,  The  Horrors  of  Andersonville  Rebel  Prison 
(San  Francisco,  1891)  ;  Spencer,  A  Narrative 
of  Andersonville  (New  York,  1866)  ;  and  Steven- 
son, The  Southern  Side,  or  Andersonville  Prison 
(Baltimore,  1876). 

AITDEBSSEK,  An'dSr-sen, Adolf  (1818-1879). 
A  famous  German  chess  player,  born  in  Breslau. 
He  studied  philosophy  and  mathematics  at  Bres- 
lau and  taught  at  'the  Friedrichs-Gymnasium 
there.  In  1851  he  defeated  Staunton  at  London. 
In  1858  he  lost  to  Morphy,  at  Paris.  He  won  two 
first  prizes  in  the  World's  Tournament  at  London 
in  1862,  and  was  victorious  in  a  number  of  other 
tournaments  and  matches.  He  was  noted  for  the 
brilliancy  .of  his  style  of  play.  His  "Sixty  (3hess 
Problems"  are  full  oi  deep  and  ingenious  com- 
binations. He  also  wrote  several  papers  on  the 
theory  of  chess. 
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AITDEBSSON,  Hn'der-s6n,  Karl  Johan 
( 1827-67 ) .  A  Swedish  naturalist  and  South  Af- 
rican traveler.  In  1850  he  joined  Francis  Gal- 
ton  in  a  journey  in  southwest  Africa,  continued 
alone  through  1853-54,  and  on  his  return  to 
England  published  Lake  Ngami;  or,  Explorations 
and  Discoveries  during  Four  Tears'  Wanderings 
in  the  Wilds  of  8outh-u)estem  Africa  (1855). 
He  made  a  journey  to  Lake  Ngami  in  1858  with 
Green,  the  elephant  hunter.    On  his  return  he 

fublished  a  book  on  the  Okavango  River  (1861 ) . 
n  May,  1866,  he  went  on  an  exploration  to  the 
Kunene  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  the  Portuguese  settle- 
ments north  of  that  river.  He  came  in  sight  of 
the  stream,  but  was  too  feeble  to  cross  it,  and 
died  in  trying  to  return  to  Cape  Town.  After 
his  death,  his  Notes  of  Travel  in  South  Africa 
(1876)  were  published. 

AKDEBS80N,  Nils  Johak  (1821-80).  A 
Swedish  botanist,  born  at  GSrdserum,  Sm&land. 
In  1846  he  was  an  instructor  in  botany  at 
Upsala,  and  in  1847  taught  in  an  elementary 
school  at  Stockholm.  From  1851  to  1853  he  was 
botanist  to  the  Swedish  circumnavigatory  expe- 
dition, which  he  described  in  En  Verldsomseg- 
ling  (three  volumes,  1853-54).  He  was  appointed 
an  adjunct  professor  and  demonstrator  of  botany 
at  Lund  in  1855,  and  in  1856  professor  and 
curator  of  the  botanical  collections  at  the  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  Stockholm,  and  instructor  in 
the  Bergiani  horticultural  school.  He  also  pub- 
lished Salices  Lapponice  (1845),  Conspectus  Veg- 
etationis  Lapponim  (1846),  Atlas  bfver  den 
Soandinaviska  Florans  Naturliga  Familjer 
(1849),  Monographia  Salicum  Bucusque  Cogni- 
tarum    (1867),  and  other  works. 

AN'DESTON,  Thomas  (1836—).  An  Eng- 
lish composer,  born  in  Birmingham,  April  15, 
1836.  Although  an  amateur,  his  works  are  fre- 
quently played  at  musical  festivals  and  concerts. 
These  include  a  symphony  and  overtures  for 
orchestra,  string-quartets,  pianoforte  music,  and 
cantatas  on  Cowper's  John  Gilpin  and  on  Long- 
fellow's Wreck  of  the  Hesperus.  His  cantata, 
Yule  Tide,  has  had  a  considerable  success  in 
America. 

ANDES,  fin'dez  (Deriv.  uncertain,  usually  ex- 
plained as  Copper  Mountains,  from  the  Peruvian 
word  anti,  copper;  cf.  in  Germany  Erzgehirge, 
Ore-Mountains,  and  Bleiherg,  Lead-Mountain). 
The  great  mountain  chain  of  South  America, 
extending  closely  parallel  with  the  Pacific  coast, 
and  nowhere  far  from  it,  from  Cape  Horn  to  the 
northwest  coast  of  the  South  American  continent. 
Its  length  is  about  4.500  miles,  extending  in 
latitude  from  56°  30'  S.  to  11"*  N.  In  a  way, 
it  may  be  regarded  as  continuous  with  the  Cor- 
dilleras of  North  America,  the  two  forming  a 
well-nigh  continuous  mountain  system  9000 
miles  in  length,  stretching  from  Cape  Horn  to 
the  Aleutian  Islands.  The  average  breadth  may 
be  set  at  150  miles,  although  this  differs  greatly 
in  different  parts  of  the  system.  Its  average 
height  of  12,000  feet  is  subject  to  the  same 
qualification.  Following  the  coast,  the  systeiu 
trends  a  little  west  of  south  through  Colombia 
and  Ecuador,  but  on  entering  Peru  it  turns  to 
the  southeast,  in  which  direction  it  extendi) 
through  that  country  and  part  of  Bolivia. 
Through  south  Bolivia,  Chile,  and  Ar^|entina,  its 
trend  is  nearly  south,  but  it  swings  in  a  broad 
curve  to  the  eastward  near  Magellan  Strait. 
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Tbe  mcrantain  system  rises  abruptly  «ii  both 
sides  througliout  Ha  course.  Everywhere  it  pre- 
sentB  a,  steep  wall  to  the  Pacific,  and  on  the  east 
H  drops  abruptly  to  the  Amaeon  Valley ;  farther 
south,  ia  Argentina,  the  land  rises  somewhat 
to  meet  it,  and  &ere  ara  outlying  ridges,  but 
tbe  main  aaceirt  is  everywhere  steep.  The  south- 
ern  ^rt  oi  the  system  oonsists  at  a  single  range, 
with  here  and  there  outliers  of  oomparatively 
little  height,  but  from  northern  CShile  and  Argen- 
tina to  Codomhia,  it  oonaists  of  a  hi^  broad 
plateau,  capped  by  two  or  three  raoigeB,  'with 
hundreds  -ef  high  rolcaaiie  peaks,  same  active, 
others  dormant  oa-  extinct. 

Gteslogically,  the  system  is  of  Teoent  origin, 
aJthough  its  age  has  uot  been  closely  determined. 
The  tnaterial  oif  which  it  is  composed  is  in  the 
main  granites,  with  echista,  slates,  aad  other 
metamorphic  rocks  and  the  oldest  of  stratified 
rocks;  here  and  there  upturned  beds  of  more 
recent  formation,  up  to  tbe  Jurassic,  lie  upon  the 
flariks  of  tbe  ranges,  while  in  Peru,  the  eastern 
range  is  composed  largely  of  Silurian  beds. 
Over  all,  in  the  neighboihood  of  the  volcanic 
pealcs,  wlilch  are  veiy  numerous  in  all  parts  of 
the  range,  are  spread  lava,  pumice,  scoria,  and 
ashes,  in  many  places  buryTng  deeply  the  meta- 
morphic  rocks.  Kear  the  northern  end,  in  Co- 
lombia and  YeneEuela,  the  eastern  branches  are 
composed  of  receirt  stratified  rocks.  For  de- 
tailed description  it  will  be  convenient  to  refer 
to  the  countries  traversed  by  this  mountain  sys- 
tem, and  this  order  will  be  followed,  commencing 
at  l^e  north. 

■Colombia  Aim  Ve.'veziiela.  The  Andes  orig- 
inate on  the  north  in  Colombia  and  Venezuela 
in  several  distinct  ranges,  which,  trending  south 
to  southwest,  n»eet  and  coalesce  in  the  Pasto 
Knot  in  southwest  Colombia.  The  westernmost 
range  of  magnitude  is  the  Cordillera  Occidental, 
which  rises  just  east  of  the  Tnonth  of  tbe  Atrato, 
and  trends  southward,  parallel  to  the  coast, 
t^roit^iwt  Cohnnbia.  In  this  are  summits  lO," 
MO  astd  li,OM  feet  in  height,  the  highest  peaks 
bebig  iB  tl^  southern  part.  Near  tlw  boandary 
line  with  Ecuador  it  is  cot  throu^  by  the  Rio 
Patia,  which  flows  south  and  west  into  ihe  Pa- 
cific. East  of  the  Cordillera  Occidental,  and  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  the  narrow  valley  of  tbe  Cauca,  a 
branch  of  the  Magdalena,  is  the  Cordillera  Cea- 
tral.  This  range  rises  from  the  lowlands  be- 
tween the  Canca  and  tbe  Magdalena,  and  attains 
a  great  height,  with  Cumbal.  15,715  feet;  Gua- 
cau,  16,683  feet;  Guiean,  15,748  feet;  £anta 
Marta,  19,029  feet;  Santa  Isabel,  16,732  feet; 
Hcrveo,  13,045  feet;  Ruir,  17,388  feet;  Sugar- 
loaf,  16,000  feet;  Tolima,  18,425  feet,  and  many 
others  of  equal  height.  The  range  is  composed 
mainly  of  crystalline  schists,  while  the  higher 
peaks  are  volcanoes,  which  have  spread  lava  and 
aslips  over  many  parts  of  the  range.  East  of  the 
Cordillera  Occidental  and  across  the  valley  of  the 
Magdalena,  is  the  Cordillera  de  Bogota,  origi- 
nating in  several  ranges  in  the  north  of  Vene- 
zuela, which  trend  in  a  general  southwest  direc- 
tion and  come  together  at  various  points;  the 
principal  ones  are  the  Parija  and  Merida  ranges, 
which  unite  near  Bogota,  lK>yond  which  point  the 
range  is  single.  Us  highest  peak  is  Cocui.  16,680 
feet  high.  The  range  is  in  the  main  composed 
of  strongly  folded  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  beds, 
and  contains  no  volcanoes. 

Ecuador.  The  Andes  of  Ecuador  form  two 
ranges,  the  Cordillera  Occidental,  the  continua- 


tion ef  the  raAge  «f  the  same  mnne  i»  Odomhia, 
and  the  Cordiltera  Oriental,  or  Real ;  the  two  are 
separated  by  a  hogh  plateau,  from  70  to  IW 
miles  wide,  with  an  average  elevation  of  SOOO 
feet;  ccmnectiog  arose  ranges  divide  this  plateam 
into  ten  basins  or  high  mountain  vaJleye.  The 
western  range  is  composed  of  porphyries,  4io- 
rites,  and  greenstone,  and  the  eastern  And  higher 
range  is  composed  of  gneiss,  schist,  and  granite. 
Above  them  tower  many  high  volcaiuc  <K)nes, 
which  have  spread  lava  and  ashes  over  great 
areas.  The  great  peak  of  the  western  range  is 
Chimboraeo.  20,498  leet;  with  Coteoaehi,  16,300 
leet;  and  Pichincha,  13,018  feet,  the  last  named 
near  tbe  city  of  Quito,  whiie  in  the  eastern  raaige 
are  Cotopaxi,  1{).613  feet;  Antisana,  19,335  ieet; 
Cayambe,  19,186  feet;  Altar,  17^56  feet;  Uliniza, 
17,028  feet;  and  Carahuairaeo,  16,aU  feet,  with 
the  active  velcanoes  Tunguragaa,  Ifi^OSO  feet, 
and  Sangai,  17,464  feet.  The  cress  ranges  alse 
contain  many  volcanic  peaks,  indicating  that 
the  whole  regiom  nnist  once  have  been  the  centre 
of  tremendous  'i-olcanic  activity. 

Peru.  In  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  tbe  northers 
part  of  Chile,  the  system  is  m«oh  broader  and 
more  -complex.  The  Andes  of  Peru  consist  at 
three  ranges,  the  two  westernmost  being  the 
Maritime  or  Black,  and  the  Central  CorcUIlera, 
trending  parallel  to  one  another  and  to  the  coast, 
and  in  the  north  separated  only  by  a  naxrew, 
high  plateau,  known  as  the  Puna,  with  an  aver- 
age height  of  12,500  fe^,  and  in  the  south  by 
tho  narrow  valley  of  the  Bio  Huay.  The  East- 
em  Cordillera,  though  otherwise  oontinuoua,  is 
cut  through  by  no  less  than  six  of  the  head  tribu- 
taries of  tile  Amaeon.  The  broad,  elevated  region 
lying  between  tiiis  aad  the  Cordillera  Central, 
known  as  the  Sierra,  is  broken  by  moustaia 
spurs,  with  broad  valleys  and  plateaus.  East 
of  the  Eastern  Cordillera,  or  the  Andes,  as  it  is 
locally  known,  are  several  lower  ranges,  trend- 
ing parallel  with  the  system,  and  aeparatiag 
tributaries  at  tbe  Amaoon.  The  Maritame  and 
Central  Cordillera  are  composed  of  cryBtalliae 
and  volcanic  rocks,  with  stratified  beds  of  Juras- 
sic age  resting  upon  their  outer  fianks.  The 
Eastern  Cordillera  is  composed  mainly  of  strati- 
fied beds  of  Silurian  age,  with  some  intrusions  <d 
granite.  These  ranges  are  connected  at  the 
■Kiuntain  knot  of  Cerro  de  Pasco,  14,293  feet 
high,  and  again  farther  to  the  southeast,  at  the 
Knot  of  Vileanota,  17,390  feet.  South  of  this 
latter  peak  the  Caitnil  and  Eastern  Cordillera 
aadoee  the  lofty  plateau  on  which  is  Lake  Titi- 
caca,  situated  partly  in  Peru  and  partly  in 
Bolivia,  and  12,545  feet  above  the  sea.  North 
of  the  Ccrro  de  Pasco,  the  Sierra  comprises  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Marafion,  the  largest  and 
longest  of  the  bead  branches  of  the  Amacon, 
which  cuts  through  the  Eastern  Cordillera  just 
south  of  the  Ecuador  frontier.  Betweoi  the 
Cerro  de  Pasco  and  the  Knot  of  Vileanota,  the 
Sierra  is  drained  by  the  head  streams  of  the 
Ueayali,  a  large  tributary  to  the  Amazon.  These 
streams  also  cut  gorges  through  the  eastern 
range.  This  region  was  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Inca  civilization,  and  is  still  thickly  settled. 
Among  the  high  peaks  of  this  part  of  the  Andes 
are  Huascan.  22.051  feet;  Huandoy,  21,089  feet; 
Misti,  20,013;  Chacani,  1«,820  feet;  and  Tutu- 
paca,  18,960  feet 

Bolivia.  In  Bolivia  the  system  ctnupiii>e> 
two  main  ranges,  one  of  which  is  formed  liry  the 
coalescing  of  the  two  westernmost  of  the  Ecuador 
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laagci,  TInBe  ranges  aie  widely  separated  and 
enclose  a  broad,  greatly-  elevated  plateau,  125 
miles  is  bTsadth  m  the  northera  part,  and  aeairly 
300  miles  in  the  souths  with  sat  altitude  of 
Almost  13,009  feet.  The  plateau  of  the  Andes 
has  hese  the  greatest  lateral  extent  and  altitude 
in  the  entile  system.  The  western  range  has 
aa  a-rerage  attitndie  of  15,000  feet,  while  the 
Eastern^  at  CordiUesa  Real,  ia  still  higher,  hav- 
ing peaks  exceeding  20,009  feet ;  among  them  are 
lUarapv,  21,4d»  feet;  Illimani,  21,030  feet; 
Aacohuma,  21,4()fr  feet;  Haino,  20,171  feet;  Pani- 
ri,  2(^,73a  feet;  Licancanr,  19,521  feet;  Sajama, 
21,M7  Jeet;  isluga,.  17,060  feet;  and  Caeaoa,  ZOy- 
2S^  feet,  all  si  them  near  Lake  Titicaca.  East 
9i  this  raage  aire  several  hiwer  anbsidiary  ramges, 
w&iek.  form  a  complicated:  system.  Lake  Titieaca 
draiii»  aootbeaatward  into'  Lake  Poopo,  a  sijdt 
which  eoUects  the  waters  from  a  l3»g*  ares  of 
the  plateau.  In  the  Cordillera  Real  and  the 
lesser  ranges  to  the  east,  rise  tribvtaries  of  the 
Madeira,  one  of  the  main  branches  of  the  Amar 
zoni.  and  of  the  Pilconutyo,  tributary  to  the  Plata. 
Cbiu  Airo  Absektina.  The  broad,  hi^  pla- 
teau, with  its  bordering  ranges  and  sabsidiaiy 
eastevs  ranges  of  BoliviB,  extends  sonth'ward 
into  these  countries,  gradually  narrowing  aoid 
deereaaing  in  altitude,  until  in  Istitnde  3S°  the 
Andes  bcrame  reduced  to  a  single  range,  except 
for  spurs  and  outliers,  most  of  which  are  of  eom>- 
paratirely  Uttle   importance.     In   the  northern 

r<  the  altitude  of  the  ranges  decreases  great- 
Jxuieal,  in  laititnde  28°,  luivivg  a  height 
«f  17,530  feet,  and  Copaipft  volcano,  19je«  feet. 
Farther  smith,,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Santiago, 
the  moantains  again  become  loftier.  Here  arc 
Mereedario,  22,315  feet;  Tapongato,  20,284 
Jeet;  San  Jose,  2^,020  feet;  and  Acooeagna,  22,- 
8M  feet;  this  latter  peak  is  the  hi^eat  sammik 
«f  the  mtire  system,  and  ef  the  whole  continent, 
so  far  as  known.  Still  further  sooth,  the  rang* 
«gain  donninhes  in  hei|^.  In  latitude  34°  is 
Maipo  volcano.  17.870  feet;  in  latitude  38°  is 
Seseabeaado,  12,760  feet ;  in  latitude  42°  ia  Tro- 
Bador  volcano,  97  90  feet.  Here  begins  the  re- 
Bucrkabic  fierd  coast,  which  extends  south  to 
Cape  Horn.  The  heavy  preciprtation  on  the  west 
side  oi  the  range  here  produced  in  past  times 
extensive  gheiers,  which  chiseled  the  moantains 
far  down  below  sea  level,  prodncing  many 
islands,  and  an  intricate  system  of  mountain- 
walled  channels.  These  glaciers  have  been  able, 
by  reason  of  their  rapid  descent,  to  cut  bock 
their  heads  across  the  range  ii»  many  places,  so 
that  now,  after  their  recession,  mai^  of  the 
streams  which  have  succeeded  them  rise  far  to 
the  east  of  the  Andes,  upon  the  plains  of  Argen- 
tina, and  flow  throu^  the  range  to  the  Pacific. 
In  this  region  tlie  moantains  become  still  lower, 
their  height  ranirnig  from  4000  to  8000  feet, 
vntil  they  finally  disappear  at  Cape  Horn. 

The  lower  limit  of  perpetual  snow,  althooi^ 
an  extremely  indefinite  line,  varying  from  year 
to  year  with,  exposure  and  precipitation,  has  in 
general,  in  equatorial  regions,  an  altitude  of 
about  15,500  feet,  bat  ranges  a  thousand  feet  on 
each  side  of  this  figure,  being  higher  on  the  east 
and  lower  on  the  west  side  of  the  range.  In 
otheu-  words,  it  is  higher  where  the  precipitatien 
is  abundant,  and  lower  where  it  is  scanty.  It 
diminiahes  as  the  latitude  increases,  being  about 
13,M0  feet  in  the  latitude  of  Santiago,  and  fall- 
iag  to  3000  feet  near  the  southern  point  of  the 
continent.     Glaciers  are  found  on  all  the  high 


peaks,  even  those  in  equatorial  regions,  which 
exceed  I3,00»  feet  in  height.  Here,  however, 
they  are  small',  descending  the  mountain  slope 
only  a  few  thousand  feet.  In  southern  Chile, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  range,  are  many  ef  eonaid>- 
erable  size,  originating  upon  moantains  of  infe- 
rior height,  and  descending  t»  sea  level,  even 
entering  the  sea,  at  the  heads  of  fiords. 

VoLCAN«ES.  One  of  the  striking  features  of 
the  Andes  is  its  great  number  of  aetive  and 
extinct  volcanoes.  Probably  not  over  sixty  are 
now  known  to  be  aietive,  but  the  extinct  ones  are 
numbered  by  hundreds,  and  have  played  a  very 
important  part,  though  a  secondary  one,  in  cre- 
ating the  present  conformation  of  the  mountain 
system.  Three  principal  centres  of  volcanic  ac- 
tivity are  recognized;  one  in  the  Andes  of  the 
north,  in  Colombia  and  Ecuador,  extending  in 
latitude  from  5°  If.  to  3°  S. :  a  second  in  Peru, 
Bolivia,  and  northern  Chile,  extending  in  Itotr- 
tade  from  15°  to  2»°  S.;  and  a  third  m  central 
Chile,  extending  from  32°  to  40^  8.  The  highest 
peaks  of  the  Andes  are  of  voleanis  formatiea, 
and  their  peculiar  conical  forms  are  distinctive 
features  of  the  Andean  landscape.  Many  of  the 
most  prominent  and  highest  ones  hove  beien  men- 
tioned; it  remains  to  speak  of  those  which  are 
now  aetire,  or  which  have  been  active  within 
historie  times,  and  briefly  deserUtc  their  enip>- 
tions. 

The  northern  groap,  mainly  ccaaprieed  ia 
Ecuador,  is  the  most  imposing  cellectKni  ef  ac- 
tive and  extinct  volcanoes  on  earth.  Of  these, 
Cotopaxi,  Ttmguragaa,  Sangai,  ami  Picking* 
have  repeatedly  been  in  orvption  in  historie 
times,  but  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  others  have 
fer  a  long  time  been  quiescent.  The  Altar,  a 
truncated  moostain,  17,73ft  feet  ia  height,  is 
said  to  have  once  been  the  highest  in  the  regioni, 
hot  after  a  long  period  of  eruption  it  coUapscd 
within  itself.  Kuiz,  in  Colombia,  is  still  smok- 
ing, and  Tolima  is  not  quite  extinct,  but  as  late 
OS  1829  was  is  eruption.  In  1849  Purswe,  in 
southern  Colombia,  suddenly  exploded,  floodiag 
the  neighboring  country,  and  covering  it  with 
ashes.  A  similar  eruption  took  place  in  186l>. 
Irababura,  in  Ecuador,  is  said  to  have  discharged 
a  deluge  of  mud  and  water  at  the  time  of  the 
great  earthquake  in  18<>8.  Antisaaa  is  reported 
as  having  been  in  eruption  in  1590,  and  even 
now  sulphurous  fumes  arise  from  it.  Cotopaxi, 
always  smoking,  has  been  repeatedly  in  erapitioo', 
although  its  great  eruptions  have  oecsrrcd  at 
intervals  of  centuries.  The  last  one  wss  in 
1877.  Tunguragua  also  ia  active  at  irr^pilar 
intervals,  the  latest  eruption  being  in  188&. 
Sangai  sends  off  steam  constantly  with  tremcsr 
doos  force  and  noise.  Pichincha  has,  since  its 
eruption  in  1660,  given  off  nothing  but  steam 
and  a  little  ashes. 

The  middle  volcanic  group  is  found  is  both 
the  eastern  and  western  Cordilleras;  in  Perm  it 
includes  Sarasara,  Atohatayhua,  Coroparat,  Ai^ 
pato.  Chachani,  and  Misti,  all  nem  quiescent. 
Ornate  and  Tntupaea  have  been  in  eroptioB  in 
historie  times;  indeed,  the  former  was  one  of 
the  moet  active  in  Peru.  In  Bolivia  are  Mount 
Sorata,  or  Illampa,  Sajama,  Aucaquilciia.  Cha- 
chacomani,  Huiana,  Cacaca,  Mesada,  and  IlK- 
mani,  while  in  northern  Chile  are  many  valeknic 
cones,  some  of  great  height:  among  them  axe 
Tacora,  19,750  feet.  Chipicani,  Pomerape,  Parin>- 
acota,  Iquiraa,  20.276  feet,  and  Toroni,  21,349 
feet,  all  in  the  western  range.     In  the  eastern 
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range  are  Tuachela,  Olca,  Mino,  and  OUagua, 
all  smoking  or  emitting  lava.  South  of  OUagua 
are  at  least  thirty  extinct  volcanoes,  exceeding 
16,500  feet  in  height;  among  them  are  Autopalla, 
20,920  feet,  Socompa,  19,620  feet,  and  LluUail- 
laco,  21,670  feet. 

In  the  central  Chilean  r^ion  are  Tupungato, 
San  Jose,  Maipo,  Tinguiririca,  all  supposed  to 
be  extinct.  Las  Damas  and  Peteroa  are  said  to 
have  been  in  eruption  in  the  last  century.  The 
volcanoes  group«i  about  Descabezado  are  qui- 
escent, though  appearances  indicate  recent  erup- 
tion. Chilean  ranges  contain  several  vents, 
from  which  lava  and  ashes  have  been  ejected  in 
recent  years.  Autuco  also  has  had  eruptions 
within  historic  times.  Farther  south,  Villarica 
volcano  has  frequently  been  seen  in  eruption. 
In  all  probability,  other  active  volcanoes  exist  in 
the  flord  region  of  South  Chile,  although  none 
has  yet  been  reported. 

Etdbogbaphy.  The  Andes  system  is  the 
source  of  most  of  the  larger  streams  of  South 
America.  Through  nearly  its  whole  extent, 
wherever  the  system  comprises  more  than  a  sin- 
gle main  range,  the  westernmost  of  these  ranges 
separates  the  drainage  to  the  Atlantic  from  that 
to  the  Pacific.  In  Ecuador,  however,  no  fewer 
than  seven  of  the  ten  high  valleys  between  the 
ranges  are  drained  westward,  and  in  southern 
Chile,  as  has  been  seen,  glaciers  have  eroded 
their  sources  back  across  the  whole  range  to  the 
Argentina  plains.  The  western  streams  are 
short,  and  owing  to  the  light  rainfall  on  most  of 
the  western  slope,  have  small  volume.  Hence 
their  cutting  power  is  slight.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  streams  to  the  east  are  long,  with  great 
drainage  basins,  and,  except  in  Argentina,  are 
supplied  with  abundant  precipitation  by  the 
trade  winds.  Hence  they  are  powerful  streams 
of  large  volume,  and  have  eroded  their  courses 
far  up  into  the  mountains. 

The  Andes  of  Colombia  are  drained  northward 
to  the  Caribbean  Sea  by  the  Magdalena,  Cauea, 
and  Atrato  rivers,  and  eastward  to  the  same 
body  of  water  by  the  Orinoco,  and  to  the  Atlantic 
by  the  Negro  and  Yapurft,  great  branches  of  the 
Amazon.  The  system  in  Ecuador,  Peru,  and 
most  of  Bolivia  is  drained  eastward  by  count- 
less tributaries  of  the  Amazon,  among  which 
are  the  Napo,  Maraflon,  Ucayali,  Beni,  and  Ma- 
more.  Of  these,  the  Marafion  heads  between  the 
ranges  far  to  the  south,  near  the  Knot  of  Cerro 
de  Pasco,  flowing  northwest  within  the  mountain 
system  for  400  miles  before  breaking  through 
the  eastern  range  into  the  Amazon  basin.  The 
Huallaga,  Mantaro,  Apurimac,  and  Urubamba, 
tributaries  of  the  Marafion,  also  head  between 
the  ranges,  cutting  gorges  through  the  eastern 
range.  In  Bolivia  and  northwest  Argentina  is 
a  great  region,  800  miles  in  length,  lying  between 
the  ranges,  with  an  average  altitude  of  13,000 
feet,  which  has  no  drainage  to  either  ocean.  In 
this  region  is  the  great  Lake  Titicaca,  which 
drains  by  the  Eio  Desaguadero  to  Lake  Poopo, 
where  the  drainage  of  this  semi-desert  region 
is  collected.  This  lake  in  earlier  times  drained 
to  the  Amazon,  but  by  shrinkage  in  volume  its 
outlet  has  been  closed,  and  now  it  discharges  only 
by  evaporation.  The  eastern  slope  of  the  Andes 
in  southern  Bolivia  and  northern  Argentina  is 
drained  to  the  Plata,  while  farther  south  short- 
er streams,  the  Rio  Colorado,  the  Negro,  Chubut, 
and   the   Deseado,   and    the   Arroyos   Bayo   and 


Salado,  and  other  smaller  streams,  carry  th» 
drainage   directly   to   the  Atlantic 

Climate.  The  climate  of  the  Andes  differs 
widely  in  different  parts,  with  latitude,  altitude, 
and  exposure.  The  eastern  slope  of  the  sjrstem 
from  the  northern  end  southward  to  latitude 
25*,  comprising  the  portions  drained  by  the  Ori- 
noco and  Amazon,  and  lying  almost  entirely 
within  the  tropica,  has  a  heavy,  and,  in  many 
localities,  a  profuse,  rainfall.  Farther  southward 
in  the  temperate  zone,  in  the  region  of  prevailing 
westerly  winds,  the  rainfall  on  this  side  of  the 
range  diminishes,  becoming  very  light  in  Argen- 
tina, with  only  eight  inches  or  less  in  the  driest 
parts.  On  the  west  side  of  the  system,  the  rain- 
fall conditions  are  very  nearly  reversed,  though 
in  the  north,  in  Colombia,  the  tropical  rainfall 
passes  around  the  end  of  the  range  and  extends 
down  the  western  side  for  some  distance,  giving 
to  the  valleys  of  the  Magdalena,  Cauca,  and 
Atrato  abundant  moisture,  and  extending  south- 
ward along  the  coast  as  far  as  Guayaquil,  Ecua- 
dor. Thence  southward,  the  western  coast  is  an 
arid  and  desert  region,  as  far  as  latitude  30°  S. 
Below  this  point  the  precipitation  increases,  as 
the  westerly  winds  bring  moisture,  and  the  south- 
ern coast  is  well  watered. 

From  Guayaquil  a  cooler  climate  is  reaehed 
either  b^  going  south  or  by  going  directly  up  the 
mountains.  The  base  of  the  mountains,  within 
the  tropics,  has  a  mean  annual  temperature  of 
80°  F.  or  more,  while  in  southern  Argentina 
it  is  not  more  than  25°.  Within  the  tropics  th» 
temperature  ranges  from  80°  at  the  base  of  the 
mountains  to  20°  or  less  at  their  summits,  a 
range  due  to  altitude  alone.  Upon  the  Titicaca 
plateau  Arctic  conditions  prevail,  with  frost 
every  month  of  the  year.  Where  the  rainfall  is 
copious,  as  it  is  on  the  eastern  side  within  the 
tropics,  the  range  of  temperature  between  sum- 
mer and  winter  is  slight,  while  upon  the  west 
coast,  in  the  same  latitudes,  where  desert  con- 
ditions prevail,  the  range  is  very  great.  In  gen- 
eral, as  the  mountains  are  ascended,  the  contrasts 
of  temperature  become  greater,  owing  to  the  rare- 
faction of  the  air.  At  great  altitudes,  even, 
the  contrast  between  day  and  night  is  great 
South  of  the  latitude  of  Coquimbo,  30*  S.,  these 
temperature  conditions  are  reversed,  the  west 
slopes  having  the  smallest  annual  and  diurnal 
range. 

'S&ANs  or  CoxutmiOATioN.  Routes  of  travel 
across  the  Andes  are  few  in  number,  the  passes 
are  very  high,  and  the  roads  traversing  them 
are,  as  a  rule,  very  bad.  Communication  be- 
tween the  peoples  on  the  two  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains is  Slight.  The  high  land  between  the 
ranges  is  the  best  settled  part  of  these  sparsely 
settled  countries,  and  the  inhabitants  of  these 
elevated  regions  have  some  intercourse  with  the 
western  seaboard,  but  very  little  with  the  low 
country  to  the  east.  But  with  the  development 
of  the  mining  industry  in  the  mountains  and 
the  exploitation  of  the  rubber  resources  of  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Amazon,  it  may  be  expected 
that  means  of  communication  across  the  range 
will  be  improved  in  the  near  future.  In  Colom- 
bia the  main  routes  of  travel  follow  the  valleys  of 
the  Cauca  and  the  Magdalena,  while  the  chief 
route  across  the  Cordillera  Central  is  via  Quin- 
dio  Pass,  connecting  Cartago,  on  the  Cauca,  with 
the  valley  of  the  Magdalena,  and  ultimately 
with  the  capital,  Bogota.    In  Ecuador  the  mnin 
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routes  pass  north  and  south  through  the  succes- 
•ion  of  mountain  valleys,  connecting  with  the 
coast  at  OuayaquU,  by  railroad  from  Chimbo, 
or  northward  down  the  Cauca  and  Magdalena. 
The  most  frequented  eastward  route  crosses  the 
Eastern  Cordillera  between  Saraurcu  and  Anti- 
sana,  and  reaches  navigable  water  in  the  Napo 
at  Puerto  Napo.  In  Peru  the  plateau  within 
the  ranges  is  connected  with  the  coast  by  two 
railways,  which  are  marvels  of  engineering.  The 
Oroya  Bailway  connects  Lima  and  Callao  with 
Oroya  and  Concepcion,  crossing  the  Western  Cor- 
dillera at  an  altitude  of  15,665  feet,  in  a  distance 
of  106  miles  from  Lima.  The  second  railway 
connects  Mollendo  on  the  coast  with  Lake  Titi- 
caca.  It  crosses  the  Western  Cordillera  at  an 
altitude  of  14,666  feet,  and  terminates  at  the 
little  town  of  Puno,  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Titicaca, 
12,540  feet  high.  Several  other  short  lines  run 
from  the  coast  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains 
and  even  some  distance  into  them,  following 
the  stream  valleys;  among  them  is  the  line  up 
the  Kio  Santa  to  Huaraz. 

The  somewhat  broken  character  of  the  ranges 
in  Peru  and  Bolivia  has  made  the  plateau  easier 
of  access  than  it  is  farther  north,  and  there  are 
many  roads  and  trails  from  the  coast  to  the 
summit;  but  routes  of  communication  to  the  east, 
to  the  country  about  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Madeira  and  Plata,  arc  almost  entirely  lacking. 
From  Antofagasta  in  northern  Chile,  on  the 
coast,  a  railway  has  been  constructed  to  Oruro, 
on  the  plateau,  north  of  Lake  Poopo.  This  road 
has  a  total  length  of  560  miles,  making  it  much 
the  longest  of  the  Andean  lines.  In  central 
Chile  and  Argentina  a  transcontinental  railway 
has  long  been  in  course  of  construction,  which  is 
to  cross  the  Andes  at  TJspallata  or  Cumbre  Pass, 
not  far  from  Santiago,  at  an  altitude  of  12,340 
feet.  This  is  the  most  frequented  pass  in  Chile, 
as  almost  all  the  transcontinental  travel  goes 
over  it. 

Flora.  In  plant  life  the  Andes  is  the  rich- 
est of  any  mountain  system  in  the  world. 
Not  only  do  these  mountains  sustain  at  their 
bases  the  ilora  of  all  climates,  from  the  equa- 
toriat  zone  at  the  north  to  the  cold  zone  at  the 
south,  but  they  possess  these  zones  in  altitude 
as  well;  and  moreover,  certain  species  of  plant 
life  are  peculiar  to  this  special  region.  Plant 
life  is  especially  prolific  in  the  rainy  regions 
of  Venezuela,  Colombia,  Chile,  and  Bolivia. 
In  Colombia  the  palms  and  their  associated 
tropical  flora  extend  upward  on  the  Andean 
slopes  to  an  altitude  of  about  4500  feet,  while 
above  this  is  a  mixed  sub-tropical  belt,  ex- 
tending to  an  altitude  of  nearly  10,000  feet,  in 
which  grow  the  cinchona,  tree  fern,  and  wax 
palm,  and  still  higher  up,  at  an  altitude  of  10,- 
000    to    12,000    feet,   the   higher    Andean   bush 

frowth,  including  the  Andean  rose;  a  species  of 
amboo  also  grows  at  these  high  altitudes. 
Farther  to  the  south,  in  the  region  of  less  rain- 
fall, the  flora  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the 
Andes  is  quite  difTerent.  On  the  west  side,  in 
lower  Ecuador  and  Peru,  the  plant  life  is  poor, 
and  is  that  peculiar  to  a  semi-desert  r^ion; 
but  it  extends  up  to  high  altitudes,  lichens 
being  found  at  18,500  feet  altitude;  while  on  the 
moister  Bolivian  and  Brazilian  side  the  various 
altitadinal  zones  occur,  beginning  with  the  rich 
flora  of  western  tropical  Brazil  and  extending  up 
to  the  true  Andean  flora.  In  northern  Chile  and 
western  Argentina,  where  there  is  a  rather  light 


rainfall  on  both  sides  of  the  Andes,  there,  is  a 
continuation  of  the  sparser  vegetation  of  the 
relatively  dry  region,  and  the  flora  of  the  two 
sides  of  the  Andes  differs  less  than  elsewhere. 
In  the  Chile-Argentina  region  there  is  a  great 
contrast  between  the  rich  vegetation  on  the  moist 
Chilean  side  and  the  thin  vegetation  on  the  dry 
slopes  of  Argentina.  In  the  southern  part  of 
this  Andean  region  great  forests  of  stunted  beeoh 
and  firs  occur  in  the  lowlands  and  extend  part 
way  up  the  mountain  slopes.  Southward  along 
the  Andean  chain  the  altitudinal  zones  diminish 
in  width  in  about  the  same  ratio  as  the  decrease 
in  altitude  of  the  snow-line,  so  that  in  the  south, 
by  making  an  ascent  of  less  than  a  vertical  mile, 
one  can  pass  through  as  many  vegetation  zones 
as  would  be  encountered  in  an  ascent  of  three 
miles  under  the  equator.  The  upper  limit  of  tree 
growth,  or  the  timber  line,  is  a  far  more  definite ' 
line  than  the  snow  line,  yet  in  many  places  it 
is  not  easy  to  define.  It  ranges  in  the  Andes 
from  an  average  of  1 1 ,500  feet  under  the  equator, 
down  to  about  3000  feet  near  Cape  Horn.  It 
is  higher,  for  apparent  reasons,  on  the  moist, 
than  on  the  dry,  side  of  the  range;  thus,  in 
Kcuador  it  ranges  nearly  1000  feet  liigher  upon 
the  east  side  than  upon  the  west. 

Faitra.  In  the  northern  Andes  of  Venezuela 
and  Colombia,  where  the  tropical  and  sub-trop- 
ical forests  extend  up  to  an  altitude  of  10,000 
feet,  we  find  the  fauna  of  tropical  America  ex- 
isting up  to  similar  high  altitudes.  The  jaguar, 
puma,  bear,  ocelot,  monkey,  tapir,  ant-eater, 
and  capibara  are  found  in  these  forests.  Bird 
life  is  abundant,  and  the  bat  family  is  well  rep- 
resented. Snakes,  saurians,  and  turtles  are  met 
in  great  numbers  at  lower  altitudes.  Above 
6000  feet  in  altitude  there  is  a  great  diminution 
of  animal  life.  In  Ecuador  there  occur  certain 
representative  species  of  the  southern  Andes, 
such  as  the  llama  and  the  condor.  Insect  life 
also  continues  very  abundant,  and  fish  are  found 
up  to  an  altitude  of  14,500  feet.  In  the  Peruvian 
and  Bolivian  Andes  on  the  Pacific  side,  the 
fauna,  like  the  flora,  is  limited,  but  on  the  east- 
em  or  Brazilian  slope  is  exceedingly  rich.  The 
vicuSa,  guanaeo,  and  alpaca  are  still  found  in  the 
wild  state,  and  with  them  are  found  the  chin- 
chilla and  viscacha.  On  the  Bolivian  slopes  the 
fauna  is  much  more  abundant  than  in  Peru.  Fur- 
ther south  on  the  Andean  chain  the  fauna  is  less 
rich,  and  the  larger  animals  of  the  northern 
Andes  are  not  found.  Herds  of  guanacos  are  nu- 
merous, and  birds  are  present  in  great  variety 
and  large  numbers,  but  the  reptiles  show  a  de- 
cided change  of  form.  At  tlie  extreme  south  the 
land  fauna  is  but  poorly  represented. 

Bibliography.  Orton,  The  Andes  and  th« 
Amazon  (New  York,  1870)  ;  Crawford,  Acroat 
the  Pampas  and  Andes  (London,  1884);  GQss- 
feldt,  Reise  in  den  ATtdes  (Berlin,  1888) ;  Whym- 
per,  Travels  Among  the  Oreat  Andes  of  the  Equa- 
tor (London,  1892);  Fitzgerald,  The  Highest 
Andes  (New  York,  1899)  ;  Conway,  The  Bolivian 
Andes  (ib.,  1901);  Rectus,  Physical  Geography, 
trans.  Keane  and  Ravenstein  (London,  1890-96). 

ANDESINI!.    See  Feldspar. 

AN^ESITE.  A  volcanic  effusive  rock  of  por- 
phyritic  texture  composed  essentially  of  lime- 
soda  feldspar  (andesine)  with  black  mica  (bio- 
tite),  hornblende,  or  augite  imbedded  in  a  ground 
mass  of  smaller  crystals  or  rock  glass.  Hie 
structure  may  be,  but  is  not  necessarily,  porous; 
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in  nuwt  cases  the  (^rygtal8  of  aiuiesine  tre  ar- 
ruig«d  lOUcUy  parallel,  giving;  tke  roek  its  ebar- 
acteristic  niuuon  or  aju^sitie  structur*.  Ttua 
stiufiture  is  due  to  th«  flow  oi  tlte  oiK>e  molten 
mass  in  the  form  of  lava.  la  eompositioa  this 
family  of  rocks  skows  wide  Yariatioos,  limited, 
kowever,  by  the  rkyolites  (q.v.)  and  traekytea 
(q.r.)  ou  the  one  tand,  and  the  basalts  oa  tha 
oUi«r.  Fairly  rick  in  siUea  and  aliuoisa,  they 
eontain  Moderate  aaiouats  oaly  ot  the  heavier 
and  darker  bases,  viz^  iron,  lime,  and  magnefsia. 
They  contain  from  60  to  70  par  cent,  of  silica, 
13  to  18  per  cent,  of  alumina,  4  to  9  per  cent, 
of  iron,,  3  to  6  per  cent,  of  lime,  5  to  9  per  cent, 
of  alkalies,  and  smaller  parctBtages  of  magnesia. 
They  owe  their  naBM  to  their  extensive  develop- 
ment in  thi»  Andes  of  South  America,,  though 
they  oeeur  exteasively  throughout  the  entire  Cor- 
dilleran  system  of  mountains,  in  South,  Central, 
and  North  America.    See  Rhtoutb;  I^chtxk. 

AVDZIlAlIfeo-Lat.,  probably  from  the  native 
Brazilian  name).  A  genus  of  about  twenty 
■pecies  of  tropical  American  trees  of  the  natural 
order  Leguminosn,  having  ahnoet  orbicular,  one- 
celled,  one-seeded  pods.  Andira  inermis  grows 
in  low  savannahs  in  the  West  Indies,  and  is  there 
called  cabbage  tree  or  cabbage-bark  tree.  It  is 
a  tree  of  considerable  height,  having  pinnate 
leaves,  with  thirteen  to  fifteen  ovato^anceolate 
leaflets  and  panicles  of  reddish  lilac  flowers. 
Its  bark,  calW  cabbage  bark,  or  worm  bark,  is  a 
powerful  anthelmintic,  and  although  it  has  re- 
cently been  discarded  from  the  pharraacopteias 
of  Great  Britain,  still  finds  a  place  in  those  of 
other  countries,  along  with  Surinam  bark,  the 
bark  of  Andira  retusa  of  Surinam.  Similar 
properties  reside  in  the  bark  of  several  species 
of  the  allied  genus  Geoffroya.  A  single  fossil 
species  of  Andira  has  been  described  from  the 
middle  Tertiary  rocks  of  Europe. 

ASD'IBOtN'  (O.  F.  mndier,  from  Low  Lat. 
onderio,  a  fire-dog;  the  Fr.  laiulier  stands  iat 
I'andigr) .  A  metal  utensil  used  in  burning  wood 
in  an  open  fireplace.  It  consists  of  a  horiaontal 
bar  supported  om  three  short  legs  with  an  up- 
ti^t  ^andard  at  one  end.  Andirons  are  em- 
ployed in  pairs,  one  andiron  being  placed  oa  each 
side  ol  the  hearth,  with  the  uprights  in  front 
and  the  bortaontal  bars  extending  Wkward  into 
the  fireplace,  the  logs  or  sticks  of  wood  resting 
across  the  horiaontal  bejrs.  It  is  usual  to  make 
the  ttpri^ts  of  varioas  ornamental  designs,  aai, 
often,  to  cover  them  with  copper,  brass  or  silver. 
Andirons  are  manufactured  by  forging,  wrought 
iron  being  the  material  of  which  they  are  most 
commonly  made.  Handirons,  fire-dogs  and  dog- 
irons  are  colloquial  names  for  andirons. 

AlTDIZHAir,  an'di»-zhan'.  Capital  of  the 
district  of  Andizhan,  territory  of  Ferghana, 
Russian  Turkestan  (Map:  Central  Asia,  Atghan- 
iatan,  Ml).  It  is  about  42  miles  from  Margelan, 
the  capital  of  the  territory,  and  had  ( 1897 )  4fl,- 
680  inhabitants.  Cotton  is  the  principal  article 
of  commerce.  In  December,  1902,  1021  lives  were 
lost  in  an  earthquake  (3342  in  district).  The 
Russians  obtained  possession  of  it  in  1875. 

AmtKHTXI,  &nd-Koo'«.  A  town  of  Afghan 
Turkestan,  in  the  province  of  Mairaene,  about  200 
miles  south  of  Bokhara  ( Map :  Central  Asia,  Af- 
ghanistan, K  3 ) .  It  lies  on  the  trade  route  between 
Bokhara  and  Afghanistan.  Pop.,  about  15,000, 
housed  in  2000  houses  and  3000  tents. 


AVTVr.ATT,  !LVdl«^,  GAfiiocr  Joskth  Hjk» 
D0UIN,  CoKTE  B'  (1824-94).  A  Freodt  genMal, 
bocB  at  Naney.  He  atteatled,  lee  a  tiate.  the  mil- 
itary school  at  St.  Cyr,  and  late>,  in  ftetive  ser- 
vice, distinguished  himself  as  a  captain,  ia  tbe 
Crimean  War.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War  he  was  appointed  a  eelond.  on  tka 
general  staff  of  the  Army  of  the  BJuney  ami  sub- 
sequently he  fought  in  the  battles  beiore  Mtts. 
He  was  elected  a  aenato*  in  187  6y  aa4  promoted 
to  be  a  general  of  brigpde  in  1879.  He  was 
involved  in  the  se-ealled  affmrt  ilea  Mcerotien*, 
in  which  Oncral  Caifarcl  was  found  guilty  of 
selling  decorations  of  merit,  and  fled  to  S«uth 
America.  Ue  poblishbd  De  la  aavateri«  dema 
le  paasi  et  dana  {'oventr  (184i9).  and  Organism- 
iion  et  tactique  de  Vvufaitttria  frantuise  dtpwia 
son  origins  (1872). 

AVBIiAW-BimSXCK,  ant1ftv-b«r^i«k,  TkAitz 
Xavibb,  B.1BON  voif  (1790-1876).  A  Genpas 
diplomat  and  author.  Re  was  bom  at  Freibirrg; 
and  in  early  lifie  studied  jurisprudenee  at  the 
university  there  and  at  Landshut  and  Heidribergy 
and  in  1824  entered  the  public  service  of  Bkiden. 
From  1826  to  1830,  and  again  from  183a  to  1835^ 
he  was  secretary  of  the  embassy  at  Tienna. 
He  was  appointed  minister  at  Munich  in  1838; 
minbter  at  Paris  in  1843,  and  in  1846  ambassa- 
dor extraordinary  at  Vienna.  He  retired  in 
1856,  and  subsequently  published  ErinnerangV' 
hUitter  oua  den  Papieren  einet  Dtplomaten 
(1857),  Mein  Ta^eDuch  tail-81  (1888),  Dis  hy 
zantinischea  Kaiser  (1865),  8ieben  hmiige  Fiir»- 
ten  (1866). 

AirSOeiSSS,  an-dOs^-d«z  (6k.  'kvSoKiOiK, 
Andokides)  (c.  440  B.C.).  The  least  of  the  Ten 
Attic  Orators.  In  415  he  was  involved  with  the 
younger  members  of  the  aristocratic  party  in 
the  charge  of  mutilating  the  Hermse.  To  protect 
himself,  he  betrayed  some  of  his  associates,  but 
suffered  partial  loss  of  civic  rights,  and  went  to 
Rhodes,  where  he  engaged  in  trade.  From  407 
he  lived  in  Elis.  The  amnesty  of  403  allowed 
him  to  return  to  Athens.  In  391  he  was  sent  to 
Sparta  to  negotiate  a  peace.  On  his  return  ha 
was  unable  to  persuade  the  Athenians  to  accept 
the  treaty,  was  charged  with  mismanagement, 
and  banished.  The  date  of  his  death  is  un- 
known. Three  of  his  speeches  are  extant:  Oh 
Ei»  Return  (407),  On  t/U  Mystvries  (399),  On 
the  Pwi09  (391).  The  oration  Agaimst  AUsi- 
liadea  is  spurious,  and  the  authentieity  id  Oa 
tile  Peace  is  doubted.  Cbnsult:  Jebb,  Attic  Oro- 
tors  (Tjondon^  1876-80)  ;  Blass,  Attiache  Rere^ 
aamkeit  (Leipzig,  1887-98). 

AJSTDOXBA,  dn-d5r^-&.  A  republic  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  same  name  in  the  eastern  Pyrwices, 
between  the  French  department  of  Ariige  and 
Catalonia,  in  Spain  (Map:  Spain,  F  1).  The 
valley  is  inclosed  by  nuNintains,  throiq^h  which 
its  river,  the  Balira,  breaks  to  join  the  Segie  at 
Urgel.  It  leads  a  semi-independent  esisteace 
under  the  protection  of  France  and  the  Bishop 
of  Urgel.  Its  area  is  about  175  sqpare  miles, 
and  it  is  divided  into  sLx  parishes.  There  is 
much  excellent  pasture;  vines  and  fruit  trees 
flourish  on  the  lower  grounds,  and  the  mountains 
contain  rich  iron  mines.  The  limited  area  of 
arable  land  makes  the  republic  partly  depend 
upon  France  for  its  grain.  The  chief  industry  is 
the  production  of  coarse  cloth,  and  the  exports 
consist  of  wood,  metal  ores,  cloth,  and  some  dairy 
products. 
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Andorra  was  declared  an  iadepeadent  State  by 
Charlemagne,  in  reward  for  services  rendered  to 
kne  by  its  inhahitants  wken  he  was  aiarclung 
agaiast  tiie  Meors.  In  127^  Andorra  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  CiHntc  de  Foix  aad  the  Bishop  of 
Urge},  and  waa  administeited  ^  twa  vigwiera 
appointed  by  them.  During  the  Freneh  Revolu- 
tion the  relations  between  Andorra  and  France 
were  intfirmpted  on  acconnt  of  the  lattei's  re- 
luaal  to  accept  the  aanoal  txSnte,  which,  was 
caasidered  incompatible  with,  a  repabHcan  form 
of  govemaacBt.  In  1806,  hioweva-,  the  former 
relatioBB  were  renewed,  and  the  free  impertation 
of  cereals  from  Franee  waa  allowed  in  craiaidera- 
tion.  of  an  ananal  tribate  of  90^  francs.  Tha 
fiepablic  is  governed  by  a  sovercigB.  eouneil  of 
twenty-fonr  members,  ckosen  for  a  period  of  four 
years  by  the  heads  of  tke  en— iiaiities.  The 
•omsil  ia  piesided  over  by  two  syndics,  both 
chosen  by  the  members  of  the  council,  oae  for 
life  and  the  other  for  a  term  oi  four  years. 
There  are  two  jod^ies  oalled  viguitr*,  of  whom 
the  ftrst,  a  French  subject,  is  appointed  by 
France,  and  the  second,  a  native,  by  the  Bishop 
of  Urgel.  There  is  also  a  civil  judges  appointed 
by  Franee  and  the  Bishop  of  Urgel  alternately. 
Under  each  viguier  is  an  inferior  judge  called  a 
haUie;  there  is  an.  appeal  from  his  judgment 
to  the  civil  judge,  and  finally  to  the  Court  of 
Cassation  at  Paris,  or  to  the  episcopal  college 
at  Urgel.  In  criminal  cases  there  is  no  appeal 
from  tiie  Cooxt  of  the  Bepublie  itself,  in  which  the 
first  vigmer  pre.'sides.  The  revenue  of  the  State 
is  derived  from,  lands  and  from  sobm  inconsid- 
erable taxes.  The  Bishop  of  Urgel  receives  frem 
the  Bfpoblic  an  annual  sum  of  460  francs.  Tha 
manner  af  life  of  the  Andorrans  is  very  siwple. 
There  are  schools,  but  education  ie  in  a  low 
state.  Every  able-bodied  citizen  of  tha  Republic 
is  liaMe  to  military  service  between  the  ages  af 
sixteen  and  sixty.  In  the  Carlist  wars  the  neu- 
trality of  Andorra  waa  strictly  respected,  thiMgh 
various  complicatisBs  resulted  from  its  connec- 
tion with  the  Bishop  of  Urgel.  The  capital, 
Andorra,  ia  sitaated  ia  the  mountains,  and  has  a 
population  of  about  1000.  The  population  of 
the  Republic  is  5231.  Consult:  Spender, 
Through  the  Bigk  Pyrenees  (London,  1888)  j 
Deverell,   History   of  the  RepiAlio  of  Andorra 

(Bristol,  1885)  ;    Tucker,  The  ToJJey  of  Andorra 

(Cambridge,  Mass.,  1382). 

ASDOTBB.  A  municipal  borough  and  mar- 
ket town  in  the  county  of  Hampshire.  England, 
12  miles  northwest  of  Winchester.  It  has  manu- 
Pictures  of  iron  and  farming  implements.  Popu- 
lation in  1901,  6500. 

AK'SOVXB.  A  town  of  Essex  Co.,  MEass. 
It  inclndes  several  villages,  and  lies  south  of 
the  Merrimae.  The  town  proper  is  23  miles 
north  of  Boston,  on  the  Boston  and  Maine  Rail- 
road, and  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Shawsheen 
Eiver  (Map:  Massachusetts,  E  2).  It  produces 
linen  twine  and  thread,  woolen  goods,  rubber 
goods,  printers'  ink,  and  other  manufactures. 
Andover  is  noted  for  its  educational  institutions, 
namely,  the  Phillips  Academy  for  boys,  founded 
in  1778 ;  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  and  Ab- 
bot Academy  for  young  ladies.  It  has  a  public 
library,  and  owns  and  operates  its  water-works. 
The  government  is  administered  by  town  meet- 
ings,, annual  and  special,  which  elect  as  execntive 
officers  three  selectmen,  make  appropriations,  and 
transact  other  business.     First  settled  in  16431, 


Aadover  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1648.  It 
was  within  the  area  especially  affected  by  the 
witchcraft  delusion  of  1692,  and  three  of  its  citi- 
aems  were  convicted  and  eseeated  at  Salem,  many 
more  being  tried  and  acquitted.  On  March  5, 
1698,  it  was  attacked  by  Indians,  who  killed  five 
of  the  inhabitants  and  burned  a  number  of  the 
buildings.  Consult:  Abbot,  History  of  Andover 
(Andover.  1829),  and  Bailey,  Historicml  Sketchee 
of  Andover  (Boston,  1880).  Population,  18»», 
6142;    1»0«,  6813;    1906.  6632. 

Ain>OVIIB  THX'OLOOaCAIi  SEMTOiAr 
KT.  Ona  of  the  oldest  and  most  famous  the*- 
logical  schools  in  America,  founded  is  1807. 
Although  under  the  control  of  Congregationa- 
lists,  it  is  free  to  Protestants  of  all  denomina- 
tions. Applicants  for  the  regular  three  years' 
course  are  required  to  present  a  college  diplouM. 
No  charge  is  made  for  tuition  or  for  room-rent 
in  the  seminary  buildings.  The  endowment  fund 
amounted  in  1906  to  about  $850,000,  and  the 
value  of  the  college  property  to  *260,000.  The 
library  contains  over  50,600  voliimes.  In  19«« 
there  were  five  professors  and  four  lecturers  and 
instructors.  President,  Charles  Orrin  Day,  D,D. 
Consolt  Woods,  A  History  of  Andover  (Boston, 
1884). 

AKBOTXB  THXOIi'OeT.  See  New  Theol- 
ogy. 

AITSBASA  E  SILVA,  &n-dra'd&  «  s«l'vft, 
Josfi  BoOTTAClo  d'  (1785-1838).  A  Brazilian 
statesman  and  author,  bom  at  Santos.  He 
studied  in  Europe,  became  professor  of  geognosy 
and  metallurgy  in  the  University  of  Coimbra, 
Portogal,  and  perpetual  secretary  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Lisbon.  Having  returned  to  Brazil 
in  1819,  he  advocated  independence,  and  in  1822 
and  1823  was  Minister  of  the  Interior  under 
Dwm  Pedro  I.  From  1823  to  1829  he  waa  in 
banishment  in  France  by  reason  of  his  liberal 
views.  He  published  Poesias  d'Americo  Blyseo 
(Bordeaux,  1829) ,  and  writings  on  mineralogy. 

ASIHBAl^llN'drtl',  Gabbikii  (1797-1876).  A 
celebrated  Freach  physician,  member  of  the  Insti- 
tute, born  in  Pans.  In  1823  he  published  the 
first  volume  of  his  Clinifjue  mHicale.  In  1827  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  hygiene  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Paris,  and  in  1830  professor  of  internal 
pathology.  His  paper  Sur  I'anatomie  patho- 
hgiqtie  rfi»  tnbe  digestif  (on  the  pathological 
anatomy  of  the  alimentary  canal)  was  greatly 
admired,  and  in  1829  he  produced  a  Prdcis  iU- 
mentaire  on  the  same  science.  His  Clinique 
medicate  treats  principally  of  diseases  of  the  cheat, 
of  the  abdomen,  and  of  the  brain.  In  1839  An- 
dral  succeeded  Broussais  in  the  chair  of  pathol- 
ogy an*  general  therapeutics.  His  other  works 
include  Pro  jet  (fun  essai  sur  la  vitality  (1835), 
an  edition  of  Lsnnec's  Traiti  de  VauscuUation 
mMiate  o«  traiti  du  diagnostic  des  poumons  et 
du  coTur  (1836),  Cours  de  pathologie  interne 
( 1836-37),  Sur  le  traitement  de  la  fievre  typho'ide 
par  les  purgatifs  ( 1837 ) ,  TraiU  ilimentaire  de 
pathologic  et  de  thirapeutique  ginirale  ( 1843 ) . 
His  father,  Guillaume  Andral,  was  also  a  physi- 
cian of  note. 

ASSBASST,  HnMrft-shi,  Gtula  (Julius), 
Couxr  ( 1823-90 ) .  An  Hungarian  statesman,  bom 
at  Zempl^n.  He  was  in  the  Presburg  Diet  ia 
1847-48.  In  the  revolution  of  1848  he  was  an 
earn»t  adherent  of  the  popular  cause,  and  spent 
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the  years  1840-57  an  exile  in  France  and  Eng- 
land. Returning  home,  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Diet  in  1861.  After  the  reconstruction  of 
Austria-Hungary  on  a  dual  basis,  he  became  Hun- 
garian prime  minister.  He  succeeded  Count  Beust 
in  1871  as  minister  of  foreign  affairs  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Empire.  He  was  the  eliief 
representative  of  Austria-Hungary  at  the  Con- 
gress of  Berlin  in  1878,  and  negotiated  with  Bis- 
marck in  1879  the  Austro-Uerman  alliance.  He 
resigned  in  1879.  Andbassy,  Julius  (I860—), 
son  of  the  preceding,  entered  the  Reichstag  in 
1884,  became  secretary  of  state  in  the  ministry 
of  the  interior  in  1892,  and  in  1894-95  was 
Hungarian  minister  near  the  person  of  the  Kin^. 
In  1905  he  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Coali- 
tion which  brought  about  the  fall  of  the  Liberal 
Tisza  ministry.  In  April,  1906,  he  became  min- 
ister of  the  interior  in  the  compromise  VVekerle 
cabinet. 

ANBIl^,  aN'drA',  CnABLES  (1842—).  A 
French  astronomer,  born  at  Chauny  (Aisne). 
In  1877  he  became  professor  of  astronomy  at 
Lyons,  and  director  of  the  observatory  in  that 
city,  in  which  capacity  he  visited  the  Roclgr 
Mountains  and  Australia  to  observe  the  transit 
of  Venus.  Among  his  principal  works  is:  L'ae- 
tronomic  pratique  et  les  obtervations  en  Europe 
et  Am&rique  depuU  le  milieu  du  XVIIe  siicle 
juaqu'i  nos  j<mr$  (5  volumes,  1874-78). 

.O-lfDSE,  Chbistian  Kabl  (1763-1831).  A 
German  educator,  agriculturist,  and  author.  He 
was  born  at  Hildburghausen,  was  an  instructor 
at  Schnepfenthal,  and  in  1798  became  director  of 
the  Protestant  school  at  Brtlnn.  He  was  ap- 
pointed manager  of  the  estates  of  Prince  Salm, 
at  BrQnn,  in  1812,  and  in  1821  became  secretary 
of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agriculture 
in  Moravia.  With  Becker  he  founded  the.AUge- 
meiner  Reichaanzeiger  (Gotha,  1797).  He  was 
at  different  times  an  editor  of  various  periodi- 
cals, and  in  collaboration  published  the  series 
Oemeinniitzige  Spaziergdnge  auf  alle  Tage  im 
Jahr  (1790-95),  and  Kompendiose  Bihliothek  der 
gemeinniitzlichen  Kenntniase  (1790-98). 

AlTBBl^,  fin'dra  or  an'drl,  Jons  (1751-80). 
An  English  soldier  in  the  American  Revolution 
who  met  his  death  under  circumstances  which 
have  given  his  name  a  place  in  history.  He 
was  born  in  London  of  Genevese  and  French 
parentage,  entered  the  English  army  at  the  age 
of  twenty,  and  in  1774  joined  his  regiment  in 
Canada.  He  was  captured  by  General  Mont- 
;;omery  in  November,  1775,  at  St.  Johns,  and 
until  December,  1776,  when  he  was  exchanged, 
he  was  held  as  a  prisoner  at  Lancaster,  Pa.  He 
was  promoted  to  be  captain  in  1777,  and  soon 
afterward  became  an  aide  to  General  Charles 
Grey.  In  the  following  year  he  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  major,  and  was  appointed  adjutant- 
general  of  the  English  army  in  America  and  aide 
to  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  During  the  negotiations 
between  Clinton  and  General  Arnold,  in  1780, 
for  the  betrayal  into  the  hands  of  the  British 
of  West  Point,  with  its  stores  and  magazines, 
including  nearly  the  whole  stock  of  powder  of 
the  American  army.  Major  Andr€  acted  as  the 
confidential  agent  of  General  Clinton,  and  at- 
tended to  most  of  the  correspondence.  In  order 
to  perfect  plans  for  carrying  out  the  plot,  Andr#. 
under  the  assumed  name  of  "John  Anderson," 
left  New  York  on  September  20,  ascended  the 


Hudson  in  the  British  sloop-of-war  Vulture,  and 
on  the  21st  and  22d  met  Arnold  in  secret  and 
made  the  necessary  arrangements.  During  their 
interview,  the  Vulture  was  forced  down  stream 
by  the  fire  of  an  American  battery,  and  AndrS, 
armed  with  a  pass  from  Arnold,  and  disguised 
(against  General  Clinton's  explicit  instructions) 
as  a  civilian,  started  on  horseback  for  New  York, 
carrying  several  incriminating  papers,  in  Ar- 
nold's handwriting,  concealed  in  his  boots.  Near 
Tarrytown  at  0  a.m.  on  the  23d — when  almost 
\nthin  sight  of  the  British  lines — he  was  cap- 
tured by  three  American  militiamen  (John  Paul- 
ding, David  Williams,  and  Isaac  Van  Wart) ,  who 
found  the  documents,  and  refusing  all  bribes, 
handed  their  prisoner  over  to  Lieutenan<>Colonel 
Jameson,  by  whom  Arnold  was  blunderingly 
notified,  and  thus  enabled  to  escape.  A  military 
court,  presided  over  by  General  Nathanau 
Greene,  and  consisting  of  six  major-generals  and 
eight  brigadiers,  convened  on  September  29th,  at 
Washington's  request,  and  unanimously  convict- 
ed Andr*  of  being  an  English  spy.  In  accordance 
with  military  usage,  he  was  therefore  condemned 
to  be  hanged,  and  on  October  2d  the  sentence 
was  carried  out  at  Tappan,  New  York,  Andrfi 
behaving  with  the  utmost  courage  and  serenity, 
and  calling  upon  the  American  officers  to  witness 
that  he  died  like  a  brave  man.  His  fate  aroused 
much  sympathy  everywhere,  and  his  death  has 
passed  into  history  as  one  of  the  most  pathetic 
incidents  of  the  Revolutionary  War;  but  it  is 
now  generally  recognized  both  in  this  country 
and  in  England  that  Washington  could  not  have 
acted  otherwise  than  as  he  did,  and  that,  by  the 
rules  of  war,  Andrfi  clearly  brought  upon  himself 
the  punishment  he  received.  A  monument  was 
erected  to  AndrC's  memory  in  Westminster  Ab- 
bey, and  in  1821  his  body  was  disinterred  at  Tap- 
pan  and  conveyed  to  a  grave  near  the  monument. 

Andr£  had  a  singularly  attractive  personality, 
which  has  added  much  to  the  general  interest  in 
his  fate.  Vivacious,  witty,  and  strikingly  hand- 
some, he  had,  moreover,  a  charm  of  manner 
which  made  him  a  general  favorite  in  the  English 
army  and  endeared  him  even  to  the  American 
officers  who  came  in  contact  with  him  during  his 
captivity.  He  was,  besides,  remarkably  ver- 
satile, and,  in  particular,  had  considerable  lit- 
erary, artistic,  and  musical  talent.  A  facile  and 
pleasing  writer,  he  carried  on  much  of  Clinton's 
correspondence,  and  wrote  many  fugitive  verses, 
some  of  which,  such  as  The  Cow  Chase,  Yankee 
Doodle's  Expedition  to  Rhode  Island,  and  The 
Affair  bcticecn  Generals  Howe  and  Oadsden, 
were  very  popular  at  the  time  in  the  English 
army.  During  the  winter  spent  by  the  English 
in  Philadelphia,  he  was  the  life  and  soul  of  all 
the  gayeties  and  festivities  there,  and  took  the 
leading  part  in  the  famous  "Mischianza"  —  a 
pageant  given  in  honor  of  the  departing  Lord 
Howe.  Interest  in  Andr^  has  been  much  height- 
ened, also,  by  the  romantic  story  of  his  early 
attachment  to  a  Miss  Honors  Sneyd,  of  Lich- 
field, England,  who  was  subsequently  married  to 
the  father  of  Maria  Edgewortn. 

In  Volume  VI.  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Bistorical 
Society  of  Pennsylvania  (1858)  is  the  "Case  of 
Major  Andr£,  with  a  Review  of  the  Statement 
of  it  in  Lord  Mahon's  History  of  England,"  by 
Charles  J.  Biddle — an  essay  containing  a  full 
narrative  of  the  case,  with  a  discussion  of  all 
the  questions  of  law  and  duty  raised  in  connec- 
tion with  it.    Consult  also  an  excellent  work  by 
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Sargent,  Life  and  Career  of  Major  John  Andri 
(Boston,  1861),  and  Leasing,  Tico  Spies  (New 
York,  1886).  Many  of  the  documents  relating 
to  Andre's  capture,  trial,  and  conviction  are  con- 
tained in  H.  W.  Smith's  Andreana  (Philadelphia, 
1865),  and  in  Dawson,  Papers  Concerning  the 
Capture  and  Detention  of  Major  John  Andri 
(Yonkers,  1866). 

Ain>B£,  an'dra^  Lovis  Joseph  Nicolas 
(1838 — ).  A  French  general,  bom  at  Nuits-St.- 
Georges  ( Cftte-d'Or ) .  He  served  through  the  siege 
of  Paris,  in  1893  became  brigadier-general  and  head 
of  the  £cole  Polytechnique  and  in  1809  was  made 
general  of  division.  In  May,  1900,  he  entered  the 
Waldeck-Rousseau  cabinet  as  minister  of  war,  re- 
taining his  post  under  the  Combes  ministry.  He 
was  active  in  combating  anti-Republican  agita- 
tions in  the  army  and  resorted  to  a  system  of 
espionage  over  army  officers  which  led  to  violent 
debates  in  the  chamber  of  deputies  in  the  fall  of 
1904.  Following  an  assault  at  the  hands  of  a 
Nationalist  deputy  he  resigned  November  14. 

AKDB£A,  ftn-dra'A,  Gibolamo  Mabqttese  d' 
(1812-68).  An  Italian  cardinal.  He  was  born 
at  Naples,  educated  at  the  College  La  Fltehe, 
France,  and  was  early  appointed  Archbishop  of 
Mytilene  in  partibus  infidelium.  In  1852  he  was 
appointed  Cardinal-abbot  of  Subiaco,  and  prefect 
of  the  Congregation  of  the  Index,  and  in  1860 
Bishop  of  Sabina.  He  took  sides  with  the  Patri- 
otic Party  in  1859  on  the  question  of  the  national 
unity  of  Italy,  and  at  the  same  time  counseled 
extensive  liberal  reforms  in  Church  policy.  He 
was  suspended  from  his  diocese  and  abbacy  and 
tlireatened  with  permanent  deposition  from  office. 
He  ultimately  submitted,  and  in  1868  was  re- 
habilitated, without,  however,  being  restored  to 
liis  diocese  and  the  abbacy  of  Subiaco. 

ANBBEA  DEL  SABTO.    See  Sabto. 

AITDIIKA.  DI  TTGOLIN'O,  Ai  SS'gft-lS'nft, 
called  ANSBEA  FISAKO,  p6-za'n«  (1270- 
c.  1349).  An  Italian  architect  and  sculptor.  He 
was  the  third  great  artist  of  the  Pisan  School, 
which  then  had  the  lead  in  Italy,  succeeding  Gio- 
vanni Pisano,  who  himself  followed  his  father, 
Nicola.  His  greatest  work  is  the  bronze  door  of 
the  baptistery  of  Florence,  seldom  equaled  and 
never  surpassed  in  Italian  Gothic  sculpture 
( 1330) .  He  shows  the  influence  of  Giotto  in  his 
love  of  allegory,  his  dignified  compositions  (con- 
trasted with  Giovanni's  over-dramatic  action), 
and  his  broad  style.  He  also  executed  the  bas- 
reliefs  on  the  lower  part  of  Giotto's  campanile  at 
Florence,  and  was  the  chief  designer  of  the  cathe- 
dral at  Orvieto.  He  had  a  paramount  influence 
on  art  throughout  Tuscany. 

Ain>B£.9!,  an'drft,  Jakob,  called  Schmidt- 
ij:in  (1528-90).  A  German  theologian.  He  was 
born  at  Waiblingen,  March  25,  1528.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Tubingen;  preached  in  Stuttgart  and 
Tilbingen,  and  was  very  active  in  promoting 
the  Reformation  throughout  WUrttemberg,  where 
he  was  court  preacher.  He  attended  the  diets  of 
Ratisbon  and  Frankfort  (1557)  and  Augsburg 
( 1559),  became  professor  of  theology  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tubingen  (1562),  and  provost  of  the 
church  of  St.  George.  He  took  a  leading  part  in 
Protestant  discussions  and  movements,  particu- 
larly in  the  adoption  of  a  common  declaration  of 
faith  by  the  two  parties,  the  Formula  of  Con- 
cord (1677).  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he 
traveled  in  Bohemia  and  Germany,  working  for 


the  consolidation  of  the  Reformation,  conferring 
with  pastors,  magistrates,  and  princes.  He  was 
the  author  of  more  than  150  works,  nearly  all 
polemical  and  vigorously  written,  for  the  most 
part  directed  against  Calvinism. 

ANBBEiE,  JOHANN  Vau:i«tin  (1586-1654). 
A  German  theologian,  bom  at  Herrenberg,  near 
Tubingen.  He  studied  at  Tubingen,  and  obtained 
ecclesiastical  preferments  in  the  Protestant 
Church  of  his  native  country,  and  became  chap- 
lain to  the  court  at  Stuttgart,  where  he  died. 
His  writings  are  remarkable  for  the  wit  and 
humor,  as  well  as  for  the  learning,  acuteness,  and 
moral  power  which  they  display.  He  was  errone- 
ously regarded  as  the  founder,  or  at  least  the  re- 
storer, of  the  order  of  the  Rosicrucians  (q.  v.), 
and  this  opinion  seemed  to  be  supported  by  refer- 
ence to  three  publications:  the  Chymische  Hoch- 
zeit  Christiani  Rosenkreuz  (1616),  the  Fama 
fratemitatis  B.C.,  i.e.,  Rosaceae  Cruets  (1614), 
and  the  Confessio  fratemitatis  R.  C.  (1615),  of 
the  first  of  which  he  acknowledged  himself  the  au- 
thor, and  the  other  two  have  so  much  resemblance 
to  it  as  to  be  evidently  from  the  same  pen.  His 
intention  seems  to  have  been  not  to  promulgate 
secret  societies  of  mystics  and  enthusiasts,  but 
to  ridicule  the  follies  of  the  age.  He  attacked 
Rosicrucianism  itself  in  some  of  his  later  writ- 
ings. Among  the  best  of  his  works  are  his  Menip- 
pus  s.  Satyricorum  Dialogorum  Centuria  (1617) 
and  Mythologia  Christiana  (1619).  He  wrote  an 
allegoric  poem  called  Die  Christenburg  (Stutt- 
gart, 1836).  For  his  life,  consult  Giekler 
(Stuttgart,  1866). 

ASTD'SEM,  Laubentius,  or  Labs  Andebsson 
(1480-1552).  A  Swedish  reformer.  He  was 
bom  at  Strengn&s,  about  40  miles  west  of  Stock- 
holm, 1480;  died  there  April  29,  1562.  He  stud- 
ied at  Rome,  but  came  home  a  Protestant,  and 
introduced  the  reformed  faith  into  Sweden,  1523. 
He  was  made  chancellor  by  Gustavus  Vasa,  who 
desired  him  to  translate  the  Bible,  in  which 
work  he  was  assisted  by  Olaus  Petri  ( New  Testa- 
ment, 1526;  Old  Testament,  1540).  After  1540 
he  lost  the  royal  favor  and  lived  in  retirement. 

AITDBK&.NI,  Un'drft-il'nft,  Andbea  (c.1660- 
1623).  An  Italian  engraver  on  wood  and  copper. 
Some  of  the  most  notable  of  his  works  are 
"Pharaoh's  Host  Destroyed  in  the  Red  Sea" 
(after  Titian),  "The  Triumph  of  Coesar"  (after 
Mantegna),  and  "The  Triumph  of  Christ"  (after 
Titian).  From  using  a  similar  monogram,  his 
work  has  sometimes  been  mistaken  for  that  of 
Altdorfer. 

ANDBEASBEHa  Sankt.  A  town  of  Han- 
over, Germany,  in  the  'Harz  Mountains,  about 
27  miles  northeast  of  GOttingen.  It  is  in  a  rich 
mining  district,  yielding  iron,  copper,  silver, 
lead,  and  arsenic.  It  lies  at  the  south  foot  of 
the  Brocken.  Its  fine  situation  and  climate  have 
made  it  a  tourist  and  health  resort.  Population 
in  1900,  3846. 

AK'DBEAS  CHESnTrD'&  See  Duchesne, 
Andb£. 

AITDBEE,  an'drft,  Kabl  Theodob  (1808-76). 
A  German  geographer  and  journalist.  He  stud- 
ied history  at  Jena,  Gottingen,  and  Berlin, 
and  from  1830  to  1855  was  active  in  journalism. 
He  then  gave  his  attention  to  geographical  and 
ethnological  studies,  publishing  among  other 
works,  yordamerika  (second  edition,  1864) ; 
Buenos  Aires  und  die  Argentinische  RepubUk 
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{ 185ft) ,  and  Oto^aphie  Am  Weltkandela  ( 1863- 
72).  In  1861  he  fcHinded  the  Globus,  a  geographi- 
es] and  ethnological  publication. 

AUDKEK,  SicKASD  (1835 — ).  A  GernMD 
ethnographer  and  geographer,  son  of  the  preced- 
ing, bom  in  Bruaswiek.  He  studied  natural 
8ciesce»  at  I^ipzigr  and  bom  1859  to  1863  worked 
as  a  fbundiyinan  im  Bohemia,  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  the  German-Czech  race  eonflict.  He  was 
editor  of  the  Globus  iiam,  1801  to  1903.  la  190a 
he  became  professor  at  the  University  of  Abtnicb. 
The  books  embodj'ing  the  results  of  his  observa- 
tions in  Bohsniia  are  written  from  the  German 
nationalist  point  ef  view.  They  iaelude  Sation- 
alUiitfcerkallniaa^  und  Sprachgrenae  in  Bdhm«n 
(1870)  and  Tmhechische  Ganga  (1872).  His 
later  and  better-known  workscomprise  Zur  Volks- 
kuniie  der  Juden  (1881),  Dia  Uetaile  bei  den 
Natiurvolkern  ( 1884 ) ,  Die  Uaaken,  in  der  Vol- 
kerkunde  (18S6),  Die  Flutsagen  (1801),  and 
Brattuadnceiger  Votkakumdit   (1896). 

ANinUtB,  SaiOKOS  Auoust  (1854 — ).  A 
Swedish  scientist  aad  afiionaat,  born  at  Grenna. 
He  studied  at  the  tedudcal  college  in  Stookhxdm, 
and  was  a  msmber  of  the  Swedish  meteorological 
expediikM  in  1882^^3.  Between  1892  and  18U6 
he  maife  several  balloon  journeys,  and  finally  de- 
eided  to  attempt  to  readi  the  North  Pole  by 
mems  at  a  balloon,,  partly  directed  by  sails  and 
guide-ropes.  On  July  11,  1897,  accompanied  by 
two  frinida,  Strindliere  and  FrOnkel,  be  mads 
the  start  from  Dane  Ishutd,  northwestern.  Spitz- 
bergeiL  Four  days  afterward  a  carrier  pigeon, 
shot  on  the  sealer  Alhcn,  was  fou>d  to  eonvey  in 
a  small  tube  a  message  written  by  Anilree  two 
days  after  the  ascent.  The  message  gave  the 
position  of  the  party  as  lat.  82°  2',  long.  15°  5' 
£.,  or  145  miles  north  and  45  miles  east  of  the 
starting  point.  Of  the  thirteen  buoys  carried  ia 
the  balloon,  five  have  been  discovered  on  coasts 
near  Spitzbergen.  Two  contained  dispatches, 
both  dated  July  11.  The  "polar  buoy,"  which 
was  to  be  east  overboard  from  the  highest  ]aAi- 
tnde  attained,  was  found  empty,  at  Spitsbergen, 
September  11,  1899.  Several  expeditions  to 
Spitzbergen,  Franz  Josef  Land,  and  East  Green- 
land have  failed  to  discover  other  traces  of  the 
explorer.  In  1901,  N.  Persson,  Swedish  consul 
at  Helsingfors,  Russia,  offered  a  reward  for  each 
of  the  eight  remaining  buoys  that  should  be 
found  before  1905;  500  kroner  (aboirt  $130)  for 
each  buoy  containing  intelligence;  200  kroner 
for  empty  buoys  or  other  relics  of  the  expedition. 
Consult:  Kullenbergh,  Andree,  hana  Lif  och  Per- 
aon  (Goteborg,  1898),  and  Annual  Report  of  the 
8iKitk»onian  Institution  for  1898  (Washington, 
1898). 

AUDBE'EF,  LEomn  (1871 — ).  A  Russian 
writer  bom  at  Orel.  He  achieved  sudden  fame  in 
1902  on  the  publication  of  a  collection  of  short 
stories  which  had  previously  appeared  in  various 
newspapers.  Other  collections,  The  Lie  and  The 
Thought,  appeared  within  a  year;  The  Life  of 
Vaaaili  f'iweiaki  (1904)  is  a  longer  tale:  Red 
Laughter  (1905)  is  a  gruesome  narrative  of  the 
Russo-Japanese  war.  He  deals  by  preference  with 
every-day  events  and  characters,  from  whieli,  how- 
ever, he  ilistills  only  pessimism  and  horror. 

▲intBEUffl,  Aa'dxAe'nii.  A  family  of  Italian 
actors  and  playwrights.  Fbancbsco  A:!)dbbi>'I 
was  head  of  a  traveling  company  about  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century  and  published  several 
plays,    among    them    Ragionamenti    fatUaatiei 


(1612).  His  wife  Isabella  (1562-1604)  was 
famous  in  Italy  and  France.  At  her  death  in 
Lyons  a  medal  was  strutk  ia  her  honor  bearing 
the  words  Aetema  Fama.  Her  writings  include 
the  pastoral  drama  Mirtilla,  a  number  of  lyrics 
and  a  collection  of  letters— Oiambattista  As- 
DSBiNi  ( 1578-C.1659),  son  of  the  preceding,  gained 
distinction  at  Paris  under  Louis  XIII.  The  most 
noted  of  his  works  is  a  religious  drama  entitled 
L'Adamo  (1613),  to  which  it  has  been  often  said 
Milton  owed  the  idea  of  Paradiae  Loat.  His  Teatro 
celeate  was  published  at  Paris  in  1S2S. 

AXnDBBOUr,  iin'drft-ul^,  GiOBSHi.  An  Italian 
ceramiia  painter  of  the  early  aixttenth  century, 
born  at  Pavia.  He  had  a  studio  at  Gubbio.  His 
majolica-ware  is  remarkable  for  its  brilliant  col- 
oring and  lustre.  Specimens  of  it  ate  ia  the 
South  Kensington  Museum,  London. 

ASIXBBOSaZ,  SN'drft'A'sA',  Antqew  Faaa^ 
^IB,  OOCNT  (1761-1828).  A  Freneh  statesmaa, 
bom  at  Castelnaitdary,  ia  Langnedoc.  He  was 
the  great-grandson  of  Francois  Andrtoesi,  who, 
with  Riquet,  constructed  the  canal  of  Languedoc 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  He  entered  the  army 
as  a  lieutenant  of  artillery  in  1781,  joined  the 
revolutionists,  rose  rapidly  in  military  rank, 
served  under  Bonaparte  in  Italy  and  Egypt,  ac- 
companied him  on  his  return  to  France,  and  took 
part  ia  the  coup  d'etat  of  the  eighteenth  Brn- 
niaire.  He  was  ambassador  at  London  during 
the  Peace  of  Amiens,  and  was  made  governor  of 
Vienna  after  the  battle  of  Wagram.  He  was  for 
some  time  ambassador  at  Constantiaople,  from 
which  he  was  recalled  by  Louis  XVIII.  He  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  by  Napoleon  after  the  re- 
turn from  Elba.  After  the  battle  of  Waterloo  he 
advocated  the  recall  of  the  Bouj-bons,  but  as 
deputy  from  the  department  of  Ande  he  generally 
sided  with  the  opposition.  He  died  at  Mon- 
tauban.  He  was  a  man  ef  eminent  scientifle  at- 
tainmenis,  and  distinguished  himself  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  institute  founded  at  Cairo.  One  of 
his  first  works  was  the  Uiatoire  d»  Camai  d* 
Midi  (Paris,  1800;  new  edition,  2  vohinwa, 
1804),  in  which  he  asserted  the  ri^t  of  his 
great-grand  Either  to  honors  long  en}<yjred  by 
Riqpet.  Consult  ItCarion,  Notieu  nicroUtgiqae 
aur  le  Comte  Andr^oaai  (Paris,  1840). 

AKSSES,  An-drSs^,  JuAif  (174e-l»17>.  A 
Spanish  scholar,  bom  at  Planes  (Valencia).  He 
entered  the  Jesuit  order,  and  after  its  ^pulaioa 
from  Spain  withdrew  to  Italy,  where  for  a  tiaie 
he  taught  philosophy  in  the  CollegB  of  Ferrara. 
Afterward  he  was  royal  librarian  at  Naples. 
In  1815  he  became  blind.  His  works  are:  Pi-oa- 
pectua  Philosophia;  Universa  PabUce  Diaput»- 
tioni  Propositi  Templo  Ferrarienai  (Ferrars, 
1773),  Slaggio  delta  filo«o/ia  di  GaHlao  (1776), 
and  Dell'  origine,  dei  progreasi  e  della  atata  at- 
tiuile  d'ogni  lettcratvra  (Parma,  J  valumes, 
1782-99). 

AWSmEW  (6k.  'Avipiac.  Andreaa).  Aa 
apostle,  brother  of  Simon  Peter,  bam  iar 
Bethsaida  of  Galilee.  He  was  originally  a  dis- 
ciple of  .John  the  Baptist,  but  was  one  at  the 
first  called  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  and  was 
finally  chosen  by  him  from  among  his  IlU'ger  fnl> 
lowing  to  the  apostolic  office.  (See  list  ef  apes- 
ties  in  Mark  iii :  13-19,  with  Martthew  Mid  Lnke 
parallels.)  During  the  ministry  of  Jesas  ha 
figures  in  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand.  He 
called  attention  to  the  lad  who  had  the  five  ba>- 
ley  loaves  and  the  two  fishes  (John  vi  :  S),  in 
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tiie  viBU  of  ihe  Greeks,  -with  Philip,  he  told  Jesus 
of  the  Greeks'  desire  to  see  him  (John  xii  :  22), 
aad  in  the  c[ue*tioiiB  pat  to  Jesus  by  aotne  of  his 
disciples  re^rding  toe  last  things,  with  Peter, 
James,  and  John,  he  asked  him  privatdy:  "Tell 
118  vibiea  shall  these  thiu^  be?"  (Mark  xii:  3). 
There  is  no  mention  of  him  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  Subsequent  tradition  regarding  his 
preaching  in  Scythia,  Northern  Greece,  and 
Epirus,  and  suffering  siartjrrdom  on  a  cross 
shaped  like  the  letter  X  about  70  a.d.  is  worth- 
less.    See  Apostles. 

AKDKEW  I.  King  of  Hungary  from  104d 
to  1061,  and  ooasin  of  St.  Stephen,  the  apostk  of 
Christianity  in  Hungary.  He  represented  the 
party  in  opposition  to  Oermam  influence  and  the 
spread  of  ChristiaBity.  Andrew  fought  with 
varying  fortunes  against  Henry  IIL  of  Germany, 
and  against  his  own  brother,  B^la,  whom  he  had 
exiled.  He  was  finally  defeated  by  hie  Polish 
and  Hungarian  opp<»ient8. 

Ain>KEW  H.  <I176-12S6).  A  king  of  Hun- 
gary tirtM}  aeeended  the  throne  in  1205,  after  a 
eivO  war  with  his  nephew,  Ladislas  III.  In  1217 
he  conducted  an  unsuocessfnl  crusade  against  the 
MoBleoi  powers.  In  1222  he  granted  the  Golden 
Bull,  called  the  Hagna  Charta  of  Hungary,  which 
defined  and  eonfinBed  the  rights  and  titles  of  the 
bishops  and  nobles  whose  revolts  had  disturbed 
his  reign.    See  GoutEit  BtXL. 

AVDKEW  m.  (t— 1301).  The  last  Hun- 
garian King  of  the  Arpftd  family,  grandson  of 
Andrew  II.  He  was  bom  in  Venice,  while  his 
father  was  in  exile,  and  succeeded  Ladislas 
IV.  in  1290.  He  had  to  def^id  his  crown  against 
the  pretensions  of  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg  and 
Pope  Nicholas  IV.,  both  being  claimant^,  and  also 
against  a  son  of  the  King  of  Naples,  who  claimed 
to  be  of  the  house  of  Arpjld  through  his  mother. 
Andrew  made  some  efforts  to  develop  trade,  but 
his  reign  was  brief  and  disturbed  by  rebellion. 

ANDREW,  .Ikuta  Osgood,  D.D.  (1794-1871). 
A  Methodist  bishop.  He  was  born  in  Wilkes  Co., 
Ga.,  May  3,  1794,  became  (1816)  an  itinerant 
Methodist  Episcopal  preacher  of  South  Carolina 
Gonference,  until  consecrated  bishop  at  Philadel- 
phia in  May,  1632.  On  his  relatMm  to  bUt- 
ery  began  the  first  territorial  cleavage  of 
the  Methodist  Episc<^>al  Church  His  second 
wife,  whom  he  married  in  1844,  was  a  slave- 
holder, and  in  the  general  conference  of  1844 
it  was  declared  that  "this  would  greatly  embar- 
rass the  exercise  of  hid  office  as  an  itinerant  gen- 
eral superintendent,  if  not  in  some  places  entirely 
prevent  it,"  and  it  was  resolved  "that  it  is  the 
sense  of  this  general  conference  that  he  should 
desist  from  the  exercise  of  this  office  so  long  as 
this  impediment  remains."  The  Southern  dele- 
gates protested  that  the  action  was  extra-judicial 
and  unconstitutional,  and  tlie  difficulty  was  fi- 
nally settled  bv  dividing  the  churches  and  prop- 
erty, a  Church  'being  formed  called  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South.  Bishop  Andrew  ad- 
hered to  the  South,  and  continued  his  episcopal 
work  until  1868,  retiring  then  from  age.  He  died 
in  Mobile,  Ala.,  March  1,  1871. 

AKDBEW,  John  Ai.bion,LL.D.  ( 1818-67 ) .  An 
American  statesman,  "war  Governor"  of  Massa- 
«iiasett8.  He  was  born  in  Windham,  Me.,  gradu- 
ated at  Bowdoin  in  1837,  was  admitted  to  the 
Booton  bar  in  1 840,  practiced  there  twenty  years, 
aad  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  cases  whidi 


arose  under  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  In  1858  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Lenslature,  and  in  1860  was 
a  del^ate  in  the  R^UDlican  National  ComTen- 
tion,  and  was  himself  elected  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts by  the  largest  popular  majority  ever 
given  to  a  candidate.  He  foresaw  the  danger  of 
civil  war  and  took  immediate  steps  to  perfMt  the 
organization  of  the  militia  of  his  State.  Within 
a  week  after  the  first  call  far  troops  he  seat  for- 
ward five  infantry  regiments,  a  battalion  of  rifie- 
men,  and  a  batt»y  of  artillery.  In  1861,  and 
yearly  until  he  insisted  on  retiring  in  1866,  he 
was  reelected  Governor,  and  \va8  probably  the 
most  efficient  of  all  the  "war  Governors,"  continu- 
ally organizing  militia  companies,  and  lending 
aid  in  every  possible  way  to  the  Administration. 
He  was  at  the  oonfereooe  of  loyal  Governors  at 
Altoona,  Pa.,  in  September,  16&,  aiid  wrote  the 
address  presented  by  tliem  to  the  President.  He 
obtained  pemiission  from  the  Secretary  of  War 
in  January,  1863,  to  organize  colored  troops, 
raised  the  first  oolored  regiment  (the  Fif- 
ty-fourth Massachusetts  Infantry)  which  par- 
ticipated in  the  war,  and  sofkt  it  to  the  frost  ear^ 
in  May.  After  tbe  war  be  contended  for  a  policy 
ot  oonciliatiao,  and  vigorously  oppoeeA  all  meas- 
ures likely  to  humiliate  the  South.  In  religion 
he  was  Unitarian,  and  presided  at  the  first  na- 
tional convention  of  that  denomination  in  1865. 
He  declined  the  presidency  of  Antioch  (Ohio) 
College,  whidi  was  offered  to  him  in  1866.  Af(«r 
that  time  he  continued  the  practioe  of  law  in 
Boston.  Consult  Chandler,  Memoir,  With  Per- 
sonal RenUniseences  (Boston,  1880). 

AVDBEW,  ST.,  or  The  Thibtm.  See 
Thisiib,  Oiimit  or. 

AITOBBW,  ST.,  Thb  Rcssiait  Obdbb  or.  The 
most  distinguished  order  in  the  Russian  £n^>ire. 
It  was  founded  on  December  10  (N.  S.),  1698, 
by  Peter  the  Great,  and  membership  in  it  is  eon- 
fined  to  members  ojf  the  imperial  family,  princes, 
generals-in-chief,  and  those  of  similarly  hi(^ 
rank.  Grand  dukes  become  Knights  of  St.  An- 
drew at  baptism,  and  other  imperial  princes  upon 
obtaining  their  majority.  Membership  in  St. 
Andrew's  carries  with  it  rights  to  the  important 
orders  of  St  Anne,  Alexander  Nevski,  and  St 
Stanislaus.  The  badge  of  the  order  of  St.  An- 
drew is  a  double  spread  eagle  surmounted  by  the 
Russian  crown.  On  the  obverse  of  the  medal  is 
an  enameled  cross  upon  which  is  borne  the  fig- 
ure of  St.  Andrew,  and  at  the  four  comers  of 
the  cross  are  the  letters  S.  A.  P.  R.  (Banctus 
Andreas  Patronus  RussicB).  On  the  reverse  of 
the  badge  is  the  inscription  (in  Russian)  "For 
Faith  and  Loyalty."    See  Obd^is. 

ANSSEWES,  Lancelot  (1555-1626).  An 
eminent  English  prelate.  He  was  bom  in  London, 
September  25,  1555,  and  educated  successively 
at  the  Coopers'"  Free  Grammar  School,  Ratcliffe, 
Merchant  Taylors'  School,  London,  and  Pem- 
broke Hall,  Cambridge,  of  which  college,  after 
having  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his  in- 
dustry and  acquirements,  he  was  in  1576  elected 
a  fellow.  On  taking  orders,  1580,  he  accompa- 
nied the  Earl  of  Huntingdon  to  theNorth  of  Eng- 
land. His  talents  attracted  the  notice  of  Wal- 
singham.  Queen  Elizabeth's  Secretary  of  State, 
who  appointed  him  successively,  in  1589,  to  the 
vicarage  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  a  prebendary 
and  canon  residentiary  of  St.  Paul's,  a  preben- 
dary of  the  Collegiate  Church  of  Southwell,  and 
master  of  Pembroke  HalL    The  Queen  next  testi- 
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fled  her  esteem  for  his  gifts  and  piety  by  ap- 
pointing him  one  of  her  chaplains  in  ordinary 
andDean  of  Westminster.  He  rose  still  higher  in 
favor  with  King  James,  who  was  well  qualified 
to  appreciate  his  extensive  learning  and  peculiar 
style  of  oratory.  He  attended  the  Hampton 
Court Conference,a8  one  of  the  ecclesiastical  com- 
missioners, and  took  part  in  the  translation  of 
the  Bible.  The  portion  on  which  he  was  engaged 
was  the  first  twelve  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 
In  1606  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Chichester. 
In  1609  he  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Ely,  and 
appointed  one  of  his  Majesty's  priyy  councillors 
both  for  England  and  Scotland.  To  the  latter 
country  he  accompanied  the  King  in  1617,  as  one 
of  the  royal  instruments  for  persuading  the 
Scotch  of  the  superiority  of  episcopacy  over  pres- 
bytery. In  1619  he  was  translated  to  Winches- 
ter. He  died  in  Winchester  House,  Southwark, 
London,  on  September  25,  1626.  Bishop  An- 
drewes  was,  with  the  exception  of  Ussher,  the 
most  learned  English  theologian  of  his  time.  As 
a  preacher  he  was  regarded  by  his  contemporaries 
as  unrivaled;  but  the  excellent  qualities  of  his 
discourses  are  apt  to  suffer  much  depreciation 
in  modern  judgment  from  the  extremely  arti- 
ficial and  frigid  character  of  the  style.  His  prin- 
cipal works  published  during  his  life  were  two 
treatises  in  reply  to  Cardinal  Bellarmin,  in  de- 
fense of  the  right  of  princes  over  ecclesiastical 
assemblies.  His  other  works  consist  of  sermons, 
lectures,  and  manuals  of  devotion.  Bishop  An- 
drewes  was  the  most  eminent  of  that  Anglican 
school  in  the  seventeenth  century  of  which  the 
nineteenth  witnessed  a  revival  under  the  name  of 
Puseyism.  Its  distinctive  peculiarities  were  high 
views  of  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  of  the  effi- 
cacy of  sacraments,  ceremonies,  and  apostolic 
succession,  and  extreme  opposition  to  Puritan- 
ism. His  works  are  in  the  Library  of  Anglo- 
Catholic  Theology,  Oxford,  1841-54,  11  volumes. 
Of  most  fame  are  his  Devotions  (many  editions, 
London,  1898)  ;  Sevenleen  Sermons  on  the  Na- 
tivity (1887).  For  his  life,  consult:  Whyte 
(Edinburgh,  1896),  and  M.  Wood  (New  York, 
1898). 

AKa>IlKWS,  Chables  McLean  (1863—). 
An  American  historian,  born  at  Wethersfleld, 
Conn.,  and  educated  at  Trinity  College.  He  be- 
came professor  of  history  at  Bryn  Mawr  College 
in  1889,  and  wrote  the  valuable  Historical  Devel- 
opment of  Modern  Europe  (2  volumes,  1896-98), 
and  Contemporary  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
1871-1901  (1902). 

ANDBEWS,  Christopheb  Columbus  (1829 
— ).  An  American  soldier  and  diplomat.  He 
was  born  in  Hillsboro,  N.  H.,  but  lived  chiefly 
in  Minnesota  after  1856.  During  the  Civil 
War  he  rose  to  the  regular  rank  of  brigadier- 
general,  and  at  its  close  was  brevetted  major- 
general.  He  was  United  States  Minister  to 
Sweden  from  1869  to  1876,  and  United  States 
Consul-general  to  Brazil  from  1882  to  1885.  His 
publications  include  a  History  of  the  Campaign 
of  Uobile  (1867),  and  Brazil,  Its  Condition  and 
Prospects  (1887;  third  edition,  1895). 

ANDREWS,  Eduund  (1824 — ).  An  Amer- 
ican surgeon,  bom  at  Putney,  Vt.  He 
studied  medicine  at  the  University  of  Michigan, 
where  he  was  afterward  made  professor  of  com- 
parative anatomy.  In  1856  he  removed  to  Chi- 
cago. He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Chi- 
cago Medical  College,  which  at  present  forms  the 


medical  department  of  the  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  Dr.  Andrews  was  a  siurgeon 
during  the  Civil  War,  and  has  been  consulting 
surgeon  to  several  Chicago  hospitals.  He  hu 
introduced  a  number  of  valuable  improvement* 
in  surgery,  and  published  a  work  on  rectal  sur- 
gery. 

ASDBEWS,  Edwabo  Gayeb,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
(1825 — ).  An  American  clergyman;  appointed 
bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
1872.  He  was  born  at  New  Hartford,  N.  Y., 
and  after  graduating  at  Wesleyan  University, 
Connecticut  (1847),  entered  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal ministry  (1848).  He  served  as  pastor  at 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  from  1864-72,  after  which  he 
spent  many  years  visiting  foreign  missions.  Bish- 
op Andrews  delivered  the  address  at  the  state 
funeral  of  President  McKinley  in  Washington, 
September  17,  1901. 

ANBBEWB,  EusHA  Benjaion,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
( 1844 — ) .  An  American  educator,  born  at  Hins- 
dale, N.  H.  fle  served  in  Connecticut  reg- 
iments during  the  Civil  War,  losing  an  eye.  He 
graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1870,  and  at 
the  Newton  Theological  Institution  in  1874.  He 
preached  for  one  year,  and  then  was  president 
of  Denison  University,  1875-79.  He  was  pro- 
fessor of  homiletics  at  Newton  Theological  In- 
stitution, 1879-82;  professor  of  history  and  po- 
litical economy  in  Brown  University,  1882-88; 
professor  of  political  economy  and  finance  in 
Cornell  University,  1888-89,  and  president  of 
Brown  University,  1889-98.  He  resigned  as  pres- 
ident of  Brown  in  1897  because  of  criticism  by 
trustees  of  his  advocacy  of  free  silver,  but  at 
that  time  withdrew  his  resignation.  He  was  su- 
perintendent of  schools,  Chicago,  1898-1900,  and 
then  became  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska. In  1892  he  was  a  United  States  com- 
missioner to  the  Brussels  monetary  conference, 
and  was  a  strong  supporter  of  international  bi- 
metallism. He  has  published  many  college  text- 
books on  history  and  economics;  also.  An  Hon- 
est Dollar  (1889),  Wealth  and  Moral  Lau> 
(1894),  History  of  the  United  States  (two  vol- 
umes, 1894),  and  The  History  of  the  Last  Quar- 
ter Century  in  the  United  States,  1870-95  (1896). 

AKDBEWS,  Ethan  Alun  (1787-1858).  An 
American  educator.  He  was  born  in  Connecticut, 
aad  graduated  at  Yale  in  1810.  He  practiced  law 
for  several  years,  then  was  professor  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  after  which  he  taught 
'  in  New  Haven  and  Boston.  He  published  a  num- 
ber of  Latin  text-books,  and  in  1850  a  Latin- 
English  lexicon,  based  on  Freund,  and  with 
Solomon  Stoddard,  a  Latin  grammar  long  very 
popular. 

ASDBEWS,  Geobge  Leonabo  ( 1828-99 ) .  An 
American  soldier.  He  was  bom  in  Bridgewater, 
Mass.,  and  in  1851  graduated  at  West  Point  at 
the  head  of  his  class.  For  two  years  (1854-56) 
he  was  assistant  professor  of  engineering  at  West 
Point.  He  then  resigned  from  the  service,  and 
was  engaged  in  engineering  work  until  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Civil  War,  when  he  entered  the 
Union  Army  as  lieutenant-colonel.  He  served 
in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  in  1861,  took  part  in 
Pope's  campaign  in  1862,  was  raised  to  the  rank . 
of  brigadier-general  in  November,  1862,  and  bore 
a  prominent  part  in  General  Banks's  expedition 
to  New  Orleans.  He  was  commander  of  the 
Corps  d'Afrique  from  1863  to  1865,  and  for 
"faithful  and  meritorious  services  in  the  cam- 
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paign  against  Mobile"  was  brevetted  major-gen- 
eral of  volunteers  in  March,  1865.  He  was  United 
States  marshal  in  Massachusetts  from  1867  to 
1871,  and  was  professor  of  French  at  West  Point 
from  1871  to  1882,  and  of  modern  languages  from 
1882  until  hie  retirement  in  1892. 

A]n>BEWS,  LonEN  (1819-61).  An  Amer- 
ican educator  and  sixth  president  of  Kenyon 
College.  He  was  born  in  Ashland  Ck>.,  Ohio, 
and  was  educated  at  Kenyon  Ck>Ilege.  He  took 
an  active  interest  in  the  common  schools,  and  it 
is  said  that  much  of  the  present  excellence 
of  the  Ohio  school  system  is  due  to  him.  His 
administration  at  Kenyon  College  was  also  very 
successful.  At  the  Ix^nning  of  the  Civil  War 
President  Andrews  raised  a  company  in  Knox 
County  and  was  made  captain.  Afterward,  as 
colonel  of  the  Fourth  Ohio  Volunteers,  he  saw 
severe  service  in  Virginia.  He  died  of  camp 
fever  while  in  active  service. 

ANDREWS,  LoBBiN  (1795-1868).  An  Amer- 
ican educator.  He  was  born  in  East  Windsor, 
Conn.,  educated  at  Jefferson  College,  Pa.,  and 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  and  went  as 
missionary  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  in  1827.  In 
1831  he  founded  what  became  the  Hawaiian  Uni- 
versity, in  which  he  was  professor.  He  was  long 
privy  councillor  and  judge  under  the  native  gov- 
ernment. He  vrrote  a  Hawaiian  dictionary,  and 
published  part  of  the  Bible  in  that  tongue. 

AITOBEWS,  ST.    See  St.  Andrews. 

ANDBEWS,  ST.  Universitt  of.  See  St. 
Andrjtvvs,  University  op. 

AITDBEWS,  Samuel  James  ( 1817 — ) .  Anlr- 
vingite  divine.  He  was  born  at  Danbury,  Conn., 
July  31,  1817,  graduated  at  Williams  College, 
1839;  practiced  law  for  some  years,  but  turned 
his  attention  to  theology,  and  was  a  Congrega- 
tional pastor  from  1848  to  1855.  In  1856  he  be- 
came pastor  of  the  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church 
(Irvingite)  at  Hartford,  Conn.  His  publica- 
tions embrace :  Life  of  Our  Lord  Upon  the  Earth, 
Considered  in  Its  Historical,  Chronological,  and 
Geographical  Relations  (New  York,  1863;  new 
and  wholly  revised  edition,  1891 ) ;  God's  Revela- 
tions of  Himself  to  Men  (1885),  Christianity 
and  Anti-Christianity  in  Their  Final  Conflict 
(1808),  The  Church  and  Its  Organic  Ministry 
(1899),  William  Watson  Andrews:  A  Religious 
Biography  (1900). 

ANSBEWS,  Stephen  Peabl  (1812-86).  An 
eccentric  writer  and  originator  of  a  system  of 
stenographic  reporting.  He  was  bom  in  Temple- 
ton,  Mass.,  studied  for  the  law,  and  became  in- 
volved in  the  abolition  agitation,  for  which  he 
undertook  a  mission  to  England.  While  there 
he  learned  phonography,  and  on  his  return  to 
America  devised  a  jKmular  system  of  phono- 
graphic reporting.  To  further  this  he  published 
a  series  of  instruction  books  and  edited  two  jour- 
nals, the  Anglo-Baaon  and  the  Propagandist. 
He  was  a  remarkable  linguist,  but  an  erratic 
scholar  and  writer.  He  devised  a  "scientific" 
language,  "Alwato,"  in  which  he  was  wont  to 
converse  and  correspond  with  pupils.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  compiling  a  dictionary 
of  it,  which  was  published  posthumously. 
■  ANDBEWS,  Thomas  (1813-85).  An  Irish 
chemist  and  physicist,  bom  at  Belfast.  He  stud- 
ied medicine  and  the  physical  sciences  at  Glas- 
gow, Paris,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin.  After  prac- 
ticing medicine  for  several  years  in  his  native 


city,  he  became,  in  1845,  professor  of  chemistry 
at  Queen's  College,  which  position  he  resigned 
in  1870.  Andrews  carried  out  a  number  of  im- 
portant researches  on  the  heat  developed  during 
various  chemical  transformations,  and  on  the 
nature  of  ozone.  His  most  important  contribu- 
tion to  science,  however,  was  the  discovery 
(1861)  of  the  continuity  of  the  liquid  and  gas- 
eous states.  He  was  the  first  to  find  that  for 
every  gas  there  is  a  temperature  (called  the 
critical  temperature)  above  which  the  gas  cannot 
be  liquefied,  no  matter  how  great  the  pressure  ex- 
erted upon  it.  Below  that  temperature  the  gas 
may  be  partly  liquefied,  gas  and  liquid  being 
separated  by  the  surface  of  the  latter.  Precisely 
at  the  critical  temperature,  however,  the  surface 
of  separation  disappears,  and  the  substance  en- 
ters into  a  homogeneous  state,  combining  the 
properties  both  of  the  liquid  and  the  gaseous 
states.  This  continuity  of  states  renders  it  pos- 
sible to  extend  to  liquids  the  laws  of  gases,  and 
thus  establishes  an  intimate  relationship  between 
the  properties  of  matter  in  the  two  stateo. 
See  Critical  Point. 

ANDBEWS,  Wiixiam  (1848— ).  An  English 
author.  He  was  born  at  Kirkby-Woodhouse, 
England,  and  was  educated  at  private  academies. 
In  1890  he  established  the  Press,  one  of  the  lead- 
ing papers  of  Hull,  which  he  conducted  until 
1900,  in  which  year  he  was  appointed  chief  li- 
brarian of  the  Hull  Subscription  Library.  He  is 
also  a  member  of  the  Yorkshire  Dialect  Society 
and  of  the  East  Riding  Antiquarian  Society. 
Among  his  principal  publications  are:  Bygone 
England  (1802),  Literary  Byways,  Ecclesias- 
tical Curiosities  (1809),  Old  Church  Lore 
(1891),  Legal  Lore  and  North  Country  Poets 
(1888). 

AKDBEWS,  WitxiAH  Dbafeb  (1818-96). 
An  American  inventor.  He  was  born  at  Grafton, 
Mass.  In  1844  he  invented  the  centrifugal  pump, 
which  made  it  possible  to  save  from  abandoned 
wrecks  goods  not  injured  by  water.  This  pump, 
patented  here  in  1846,  was  manufactured  in  Eng- 
land as  the  Gw3mne  pump.  Afterward  he  in- 
vented and  patented  the  anti-friction  centrifugal 
pump,  made  various  modifications  of  the  centri- 
fugal pumps,  of  which  the  "Cataract"  is  the 
most  important,  and  patented  a  widely  used  sys- 
tem of  gangs  of  tube  wells. 

AITOBEWS,  WnxLAM  Watson  (1810-07). 
An  American  clergyman  of  the  Catholic  Apos- 
tolic Church.  He  was  bom  at  Windham,  Wind- 
ham County,  Conn.,  graduated  in  1831  at  Yale, 
and  in  1834  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of 
the  Congregational  church  at  Kent,  Conn.  He 
early  accepted  the  tenet  of  the  Catholic  Apostolic 
Church,  commonly  spoken  of  as  the  "Irvingites," 
and  in  1849,  having  g^ven  up  his  charge  at  Kent, 
he  assumed  charge  of  the  Catholic  Apostolic 
congregation  in  Potsdam,  N.  Y.  He  subsequently 
made  his  home  in  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  and  trav- 
eled much  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States 
as  evangelist.  Among  the  congregations  estab- 
lished under  his  direction  was  one  organized  at 
Hartford  in  1868.  He  was  an  eloquent  preacher, 
and  a  clear  and  forceful  writer.  He  contributed 
articles  on  the  Catholic  Apostolic  Church  to  the 
Bibliotheca  Sacra  and  McClintock  and  Strong's 
Cyoloptedia,  prepared  for  the  Life  of  President 
Porter  a  chapter  on  Dr.  Porter  as  "A  Student  at 
Yale,"  and  published  many  reviews,  orations, 
sermons,  and  addresses,  and  The  Miscellanies  and 
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Corrtspondenoe  of  Bon.  John  Cotton  Emith 
(1847).  OonsuJt  Andrews,  WUUam  Wafom  An- 
irtio*:  A.  MemoriMi  (N«w  York,  IMO). 

ANDRIA,  fin'drS-B.  An  episcopal  city  in 
aonth  IUI7,  fi^^  mil«8  fromBarletta  and  31  miles 
west  of  Ban,  witk  both  of  wliit^  it  is  connected  by 
a  street  railway  (Map:  Italy,  L  «).  The  chief 
tnkde  is  in  almonds,  for  which  the  country  is 
famons,  erain,  cattle,  and  majolica.  Andria 
was  founded  by  the  Normans,  and  was  once  a 
flourishiiw  city,  but  war  and  earthqnakes  con- 
spired to  lay  it  waste.  Nine  miles  south  is  the 
magnificent  and  still  well-preserved  Castello  del 
Monte  bnilt  by  Frederidc  II.  Pop.,  1»01  (com- 
mune), 49,69*. 

AJTDRTA  The  earliest  extant  comedy  of 
Terence,  oilapted  in  16G  b.c.  from  the  Andria  of 
Menander. 

ASDXnCUZ,  ilN'dr^^,  Fkam^ois  QrraxJLxrta 
JttAN  Stanislas  (1769-1833).  A  French  dra- 
Buitist  and  idyllic  poet,  bora  at  Strassburg.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  the  Bev(dutioa,  was  of  the 
Council  of  the  Five  Hundred  (1798),  professor 
in  the  Polytechnic  School  (1803),  in  the  College 
■de  France  (1 814),  member  of  the  French  Acad- 
emy (1816),  and  its  perpetual  secretary  (182»), 
collaborating  actively  in  its  Dictionary.  He  also 
wrote  several  comedies,  of  which  the  best  is 
Moliire  avec  te»  ami»  ( 1804 )  ;  a  tragedy,  Brutaa 
(1794),  and  poems  distinguished  for  pnrity  of 
prosody  and  diction.  Of  these,  he  meunier  i» 
Bans-Sonci  (1797)  is  still  remembered. 

A]n>BZS'CXTS  (Ok.  'Avdpiaicof,  AttdritkM) . 
A  roan  of  low  origin,  who  preteaided  to  be  the 
son  of  Perseus,  King  of  Macedonia,  He  was 
seized,  sent  to  Rome,  and  imprisoDed;  but  escap- 
ing, he  assumed  the  name  of  Philip,  and  in  149 
B.C.  defeated  the  prstor  Juventius  in  battle.  He 
reigned  as  a  cruel  and  oppressive  tyrant  for 
about  a  year,  but  was  finally  conqnered  in  148 
B.C.  by  yuintus  Ctcciltus  Metellus,  and  again 
taken  to  Rome,  where  he  was  put  to  death. 

AN'a)SOCLTTS  (Aulus  Qellius,  v  :  14),  or 
ANDBOCXES  (.^lian,  vii  :  48).  The  sUve  of 
«  Koman  consul  of  the  Early  Empire,  who  com- 
pelled him  to  fight  with  a  ferocious  lion  in  the 
Circus  Maximus.  The  beast,  far  from  hurting 
him,  fondled  him  like  a  playful  dog.  The  Em- 
peror and  people  demanded  an  explanation  of. 
such  strange  actions,  and  it  transpired  that  An- 
droclus  had  escaped  from  a  cruel  master  in 
Africa  and  taken  refxige  in  a  desert  cave.  One 
■day,  a  lion  entered  the  cave  limping  painfully 
and  holding  up  his  paw,  from  which  Androclus 
extracted  a  large  thorn.  The  grateful  beast  never 
forgot  this,  and  when  they  met  again  in  the 
fatal  Circus  at  Rome  he  testified  his  recogni- 
tion. Both  slave  and  lion  were  freed,  and  after- 
ward were  exhibited  in  the  streeti  of  Rome. 

ANDSOOTNOUS,  an-drOjI-nOs.  See  Flowxb, 
and  liFrRonicTioN. 

AHSSOKACHE,  An-drOm'A-ke  (Gk.  'AvSpo- 
ftixVt  Andromaehi).  The  wife  of  Hector  and 
motlier  of  Astyanax,  daughter  of  King  Eetion  of 
Asiatic  Thebes.  Her  father  and  seven  brutliers 
were  killed  by  Achilles,  and  from  tliat  time  she 
clung  to  Hector  with  a  love  whose  tenderness  and 
pathos  are  beautifully  depicted  in  Homer's  Iliad, 
especially  in  her  parting  with  her  husband  (Book 
vi. ) ,  and  her  lament  over  his  body  ( Book  xxiv. ) . 
At  the  capture  of  Troy,  her  son  was  dashed  from 
the  walls,  and  she  became  the  prize  of  Neopto- 


lemws,  mm  of  AduUea,  to  whom  she  bore  a  son, 
Molossua.  Afterward  she  was  the  wife  ol  Hd- 
eaus.  Hector's  brother,  to  whom  riie  iMre  Ges- 
trinus.  Her  daager  from  the  jealeasy  of  Ber- 
raaoae,  wife  of  Keoptolemos,  is  the  subject  of  * 
tragedy  by  Koriptdes.  See  H«ctob;  Tiwaw 
Wab. 

AVDBOICACHS.  A  tragedy  by  Euripides, 
written  probably  duriag  the  Peloponnesian  War, 
as  it  containB  masy  unfriendly  allusions  to 
Sparta.  Its  aubjeot  is  the  part  of  the  legend  of 
Andromache  ia  which  she  is  with  Neoptolemua, 
her  second  husband. 

AimUOMAQXm,  OK'drA'mltk'.  <1)  A  (ng- 
edy  by  Raciae  (1S67),  founded  «a  the  daaaioal 
legeita.  The  story  is  adapted  from  Sacae  ia 
Phillips's  pUy  The  Dittreued  Mother  (1712). 
<2)  An  opera  by  Grttry,  pnesented  at  Paris  ia 
17M. 

ANDSOM'ESA  (Ok.  'kvSpoiMhi,  Androm- 
Mi).  Daughter  of  the  Ethiopian  Kiag  Oepheus 
and  Gaasiofieia.  like  her  mother,  she  was  re- 
■HU-kably  beaatifuL  When  Gaasiofieis  boaated 
that  her  dawghter  waa  more  beautiful  tiiaa  the 
Nereids,  the  latter  prayed  Posetdon  to  rt-wy 
tte  iamilt.  Aeoordia^y,  the  territory  «<  Oepbeas 
was  devastated  by  a  flood,  and  a  sea-menater  ap- 
peared, w%oee  wrath,  the  orade  of  AaaaioB  d«- 
dared,  «oald  be  apfteaeed  only  by  the  saeriAoe  of 
Andromoda.  Aadrooieda  was  fastened  to  a  rock 
near  the  sea,  and  left  as  a  prey  to  the  noiBBter; 
but  Perseus,  returning  from  his  victorious  battle 
with  Medusa,  saw  the  beautiful  victim,  slew  the 
monster,  and  received  Andromeda  as  his  reward. 
Onr  versions  of  this  legend  seem  largely  dne  to 
a  tragedy  by  Enripi<K8,  which  ended  with  a 
prophecy  by  Athena  that  all  coacernei  should  be 
placed  among  the  stars. 

AHSSOICEDA.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the 
natural  order  Ericaces.  The  species,  which  are 
pretty  numerous,  have  very  much  the  general 
appearaace  of  heaths.  Most  of  them  are  small 
shrubs,  but  some  of  them  attain  a  considerable 
size.  Andromeda  polifolia,  a  small  evergreen 
shrub  with  beautiful  rose-colored  drooping 
flowers,  is  occasionally  found  in  peat-bogs  in 
different  parts  of  Great  Britain,  and  common 
throughout  the  north  of  Europe  and  North 
America.  It  has  acrid  narcotic  properties,  and 
sheep  are  sometimes  killed  by  eating  it.  "nie 
shoots  of  Andromeda  ovalifolia  in  like  man- 
ner poison  goats  in  Kepal,  and  similar  effects 
are  ascribed  to  the  stagger-bush  {Andromvia 
mariana  or  Pieri»  mariana)  and  other  species  in 
the  United  States.  (See  Sokbei.  Trbe.)  The 
genus  Andromeda  is  known  in  a  fossil  state  by 
leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit,  referred  to  several  ex- 
tinct and  to  some  living  species,  from  rocks  of 
Tertiary  age  in  North  America  and  Europe. 

AITDSOICEBA.  A  constellation  in  the 
Northern  Hemisphere,  fancied  to  resemble  the 
form  of  a  woman  in  chains.  Its  principal  star 
is  Alpheratz,  of  the  second  magnitude.  Neigh- 
boring groups  are  Perseus,  Cassiopeia,  Pegasus, 
etc. 

AIT'DBOVI'CUS.  The  name  of  four  Byzan- 
tine emperors. — Androniccb  I.  (1110-85)  was  the 
son  of  Isaac  Comnenus.  His  life  was  full  of 
vicissitudes.  During  part  of  his  youth  he  was  a 
prisoner  of  the  Turks  in  Asia  Minor.  He  after- 
ward spent  some  time  at  the  court  of  his  cousin, 
the  Emperor  Manuel,  and  a  niece  of  the  Emperor 
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became  his  mistress.  He  was  appointed  to  a  mil- 
itary command  in  Cilicia;  but,  although  the 
favorite  of  the  army,  his  imprudence  and  waste 
of  time  in  dissolute  pleasures  involved  him  in  de- 
feat. Having  engaged  in  a  treasonable  corre- 
spondence with  the  King  of  Hungary  and  the 
German  Emperor,  he  -was  thrown  into  prison  by 
Manuel,  and  remained  there  more  than  twelve 
years.  At  last  he  succeeded  in  making  his 
escape,  and  reached  Kiev,  the  residence  of 
Prince  Yaroslav.  He  regained  the  favor  of  his 
cousin  by  persuading  the  Russian  Prince  to 
join  in  Uie  invasion  of  Hungary,  but  incurred 
bis  cousin's  displeasure  again  by  refusing  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Prince  of  Hungary, 
the  intended  husband  of  Manuel's  daughter,  as 
presumptive  heir  to  the  Empire.  He  was  sent 
in  honorable  banishment  to  Cilicia,  where  he 
found  a  new  mistress  in  a  sister  of  the  Empress. 
The  resentment  of  the  Emperor  breaking  out 
against  him,  be  sought  refuge  in  a  pilgrimage  to 
Jerusalem.  His  professions  of  zeal  caused  his 
former  conduct  to  be  forgotten,  and  he  was  in- 
vested with  the  lordship  of  Bery tus ;  but  his  prof- 
ligacy became,  if  possible,  more  scandalous  than 
ever.  He  seduced  'Theodora,  the  widow  of  Baldwin, 
King  of  Jerusalem,  who  lived  with  him  for  years ' 
as  his  mistress.  "The  Emperor's  anger  made  the 
Syrian  coast  unsafe  for  him,  and  he  fled  with 
Theodora  to  Damascus,  and  finally  settled  down 
among  the  Turks  in  Asia  Minor,  with  a  band  of 
outlaws,  making  frequent  inroads  into  the 
Roman  province  of  Trebizond,  from  which  he 
carried  away  spoil  and  slaves.  Theodora 
and  her  children  were  at  last  taken  and 
sent  to  Constantinople,  and  thither  he  fol- 
lowed, imploring  the  forgiveness  of  the  Em- 
peror, which  he  obtained;  but  he  was  sent  to 
(EnoS,  in  Pontus.  After  the  death  of  Manuel, 
popular  indignation  was  excited  against  the  Em- 
press, who  acted  as  regent  for  her  son,  Alexitis 
II.,  and  Andronicus  was  recalled,  in  1182,  to  de- 
liver the  Empire  from  her  tyranny.  He  was  ap- 
pointed guardian  of  the  young  Emperor,  and  soon 
after  his  colleague  in  the  Empire.  He  caused  the 
Empress-mother  to  be  strangled,  and  afterward 
Alexius  himself,  whose  widow  he  married.  His 
reign,  though  short,  was  vigorous,  and  restored 
prosperity  to  the  provinces;  but  tyranny  and 
murder  were  its  characteristics  in  the  capital. 
He  set  no  bounds  to  the  gratification  of  his  re- 
venge against  all  who  had  ever  offended  htm,  and 
his  jealousy  of  possible  rivals  was"  equally  sanguin- 
ary. At  last,  a  destined  victim,  Isaac  Angelus, 
one  of  his  relatives,  having  fled  to  the  chureh  of 
St.  Sophia  for  sanctuary,  a  crowd  gathered,  and  a 
sudden  insurrection  placed  Isaac  on  the  throne, 
while  Andronicus  was  put  to  death  by  the  in- 
furiated populace,  after  horrible  mutilations 
and  tortures,  on  September  12,  1185.  He  was 
the  last  of  the  Comneni  that  sat  on  the  throne 
of  Constantinople;  but  the  .lucceeding  dukes  and 
emperors  of  Trebirond  were  descendants  of  his 
son,  Manuel. — ANDBomcrs  II.  (1260-1332),  the 
son  of  Michael  Palstolofjus,  ascende<l  the  throne 
in  1282;  but,  after  a  weak  and  inglorious  reign, 
was  driven  from  it,  in  1328,  by  his  grandson. — 
Andronicus  in.  ( 1296-1341 ) ,  after  a  reign  equal- 
ly inglorious,  died  in  1341. — Andronicus  IV.,  as 
Uie  result  of  a  conspiracy  against  his  father, 
John  Palteologns,  was  proclaimed  Emperor, 
1377,  but  was  obliged  to  abdicate  and  beg  forgive- 
nets  the  following  year.  Consult  Gibbon,  De- 
cline and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
Tot  I.— 37. 


ANDBONICUS  (6k.  'AvdiidvtKoi,  Androni- 
koi),  also  called  Ctbbhestes,  from  his  birth- 
place, Cyrrhus,  in  Syria.  A  Greek  archi- 
tect, who  erected  the  so-celled  Tower  of  the 
Winds  at  Athens,  a  building  dating  from  the  first 
century  B.C.  This  tower  was  an  octagonal  struc- 
ture, made  of  Pentelic  marble  and  surmounted  by 
a  figure  of  Triton,  which  moved  with  the  wind  and 
pointed  to  the  direction  from  which  the  wind 
came.  On  the  eight  sides  of  the  tower  were 
sculptured  in  relief  figures  representing  the  eight 
principal  winds,  and  beneath  these  was  a  sun- 
dial. The  interior  contained  a  water-clock.  In 
the  Middle  Ages  this  structure  was  called  "The 
Lantern  of  Demosthenes." 

AITDBOXICTTS  (Gk.  'Av<ipdvuu>c,Androniko8) 
OF  Rhodes.  A  peripatetic  philosopher,  who 
lived  at  Rome  in  Cicero's  time  and  employed 
himself  in  criticising  and  explaining  the  works  of 
Aristotle  (q.v.),  a  great  number  of  which  he  was 
probably  the  means  of  preserving  to  us.  None  of 
the  writings  of  Andronicus  are  extant;  a  work  On 
the  Pamions,  attributed  to  hiin,  is  a  compilation 
of  the  Roman  imperial  period;  a  paraphrase  of 
the  Kicomachean  Ethics  is  the  work  of  Constan- 
tine  Palteocappa  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Con- 
sult, in  general,  Zeller,  Qeachichte  der  grieeh- 
iachen  Philoaophie  (Leipzig,  1893). 

AlfDBOSriCTrS,  Livius.    See  Lrvius  Andbo- 

NlCfS. 

AKDBOmCtrB,  Titus.  The  hero  of  the 
Shakespearean  play  Titus  Andronictts  (q.v.). 

AH'DBOPO'GOM'  (called  so  from  the  barbed 
male  flowers,  from  the  Gk.  av^p,  anir,  man  + 
nuyuv,  pOgOn,  beard).  A  cosmopolitan  genus 
of  grasses,  inclnding  about  150  species,  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  which  vary  widely.  Some  are  high- 
ly prized  for  hay  and  pasturage,  as  Andropogon 
halepense,  or  Jdiinson  grass,  which  has  been  un- 
der cultivation  in  the  United  States  since  about 
1830.  It  yields  large  quantities  of  hay,  and  in 
the  Southern  States  may  be  cut  three  or  four 
times  a  year.  On  account  of  its  habit  of  growth 
— it  spreads  by  its  rkisomes — ^whea  once  estab- 
lished it  is  difficult  of  eradication.  It  is  some- 
what sensitive  to  cold,  and  will  not  persist  as  a 
perennial  except  in  warm  regions.  R«cent  inves- 
tigations have  shown  that  Johnson  grass,  if  fed 
green,  is  sometimes  poisonous  to  stock.  The 
poisonous  action  is  said  to  be  due  to  a  compound 
of  hydrocyanic  acid  which  disappears  in  ripening 
or  drying.  Other  species  of  Andropogon  are  be- 
lieved to  possess  this  same  property.  A  number 
of  species  of  Andropogon  are  well  known  in  the 
semi-arid  region  of  the  United  States  under  the 
name  of  blue-stem  grasses,  and  in  these  regions 
are  of  value.  The  principal  of  these  species  are: 
Andropc^on  nutans,  Andropogon  provineialis, 
and  Andropogon  scoparius.  Other  species  are 
common  in  the  eastern  and  southern  parts  of  the 
United  States  as  broom  sedge;  of  these  Andro- 
pogon virginicus  is  one  of  the  most  widely  dis- 
tributed. If  cut  early,  the  broom  sedges  make 
good  hay;  but  if  left  too  long,  the  plant  becomes 
so  woody  as  to  be  refused  by  all  stock.  In  some 
systems  of  classification  the  sorgliums  are 
grouped  under  this  genus.  The  specific  name 
Andropogon  torghum  and  its  variety,  tativua, 
comprise  under  these  classifications  the  saccha- 
rine and  non-saccharine  forms.  Among  the  lat- 
ter are  durra,  Millo  maize,  Jerusalem  com, 
broom  com,  etc.,  some  of  which  are  valuable  for 
forage  in  dry  countries.     Eight  or  ten  species 
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are  considered  of  economic  importance  in  Aus- 
tralia. Two  tropical  species  are  widely  known, 
the  lemon  grass  {Andropogon  schanantjwa)  and 
Andropogon  nardus,  sources  of  lemon  oil  and 
citronella  oil,  both  of  which  are  largely  used  in 
making  perfumery. 

AIT'DSOS  (Gk.  'Avipo{).  One  of  the  islands 
of  the  Greek  Archipelago,  the  most  northern  of 
the  Cyclades,  separated  from  Eub«ea  by  the 
Doro  Channel,  six  miles  broad  (Map:  Greece,  F. 
4).  The  island  is  25  miles  long,  about  nine 
miles  in  its  greatest  breadth,  and  covers  a  total 
area  of  about  160  square  miles.  The  island  is 
traversed  by  several  mountain  chains,  separated 
from  one  another  by  deep  valleys,  which  yield 
grain,  olives,  and  other  southern  fruits,  silk,  and 
common  vegetables.  Domestic  animals  are  raised 
extensively  in  the  northern  part,  which  is  in- 
habited chiefly  by  Albanians.  The  chief  seaports 
are  Gavrion,  Korthion  and  Andros,  the  capital. 
The  last  mentioned  carries  on  a  large  trade,  is 
the  seat  of  Greek  and  Roman  Catholic  bishops, 
and  has  a  population  ( 1896)  of  8600.  The  island 
was  originally  settled  by  pirates  and  subsequent- 
ly by  lonians.  It  was  successively  in  the  hands 
of  the  Athenians,  Macedonians,  and  Romans, 
and,  in  1207,  had  a  prince  of  its  choosing, 
the  Venetian  nobleman  Marino  Dandolo.  In 
1666  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  whose 
rule,  however,  was  chiefly  restricted  to  the  levy- 
ing of  an  annual  tribute  of  30,000  piasters.  At 
present  the  island  forms  a  part  of  Greece.  Its 
population  (1896)  was  18,809.  Consult  Kopf, 
Oeschichte  der  Insel  Androa  (Vienna,  1855). 

ANDBOS,  Sm  Edmund  (1637-1714).  A 
colonial  governor  in  America,  the  son  of  an  of- 
ficer in  the  English  royal  household.  In  1674 
he  was  sent  to  America  as  governor  of  the  colony 
of  New  York,  and  to  him  Sir  Anthony  Colve,  the 
governor  during  the  temporary  Dutch  supremacy, 
surrendered  without  forcible  opposition.  His 
commission  gave  him  jurisdiction  over  Long  Is- 
land, Pemaquid,  and  the  region  between  the  Con- 
necticut River  and  the  Delaware  River.  He  was 
thus  brought  into  embarrassing  relations  with  the 
proprietary  government  of  East  Jersey,  and  also 
became  engaged  in  controversies  with  the  author- 
ities of  Connecticut.  After  the  charters  of 
the  New  England  provinces  had  been  declared 
forfeited  by  the  English  courts,  the  policy 
of  the  English  administration  in  furtherance 
of  a  strongly  centralized  colonial  system  was 
illustrated  by  the  steps  taken  to  consolidate 
the  lands  of  New  England  into  one  province, 
over  which,  in  1686,  Andros  was  made  Gov- 
ernor-General with  large  powers.  He  was 
to  admit  religious  toleration,  but  could 
suppress  all  printing,  name  and  change  his 
council  at  will,  and,  with  their  consent,  levy 
taxes,  and  control  the  militia.  When  Connecticut 
refused  to  recognize  his  authority,  he  appeared 
in  the  council  chamber  at  Hartford,  in  October, 
1687,  with  an  armed  guard,  and  demanded  the 
surrender  of  the  colony's  charter.  There  long 
survived  a  tradition  of  the  hiding  of  the  char- 
ter in  an  oak  tree.  The  leaders,  both  in  Con- 
necticut and  in  Rhode  Island,  deemed  it  prudent 
to  render  perfunctory  obedience  to  the  one  in 
forcible  control  of  tiie  political  situation.  Tn 
1688  New  York  and  New  Jersey  were  attached 
to  New  England,  and  Andros's  rule  was  extended 
over  all  territory  between  the  St.  Croix  and  the 
Delaware.    On  hearing  of  the  revolution  in  Eng- 


land, the  people  of  Boston  imprisoned  Andros  and 
some  of  his  of&cers,  April  18,  1689,  and  Leisler 
set  up  a  rebel  government  in  New  York.  In  July 
Andros  and  a  committee  of  accusers  were  or- 
dered to  England,  but  the  charges  were  never 
pressed  to  a  formal  trial.  The  accession  of 
William  III.  made  possible  the  imdoing  of  the 
work  of  Andros.  The  charters  of  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island  were  recognized  as  in  force.  Mas- 
sachusetts received  from  the  King  an  acceptable 
charter,  and  New  Hampshire  was  organized  as  a 
distinct  royal  province.  In  1692  Andros  came 
back  as  Governor  of  Virginia,  where  he  was 
popular,  retiring  in  1698,  and  acting  as  Governor 
of  Guernsey,  1704-06.  In  1691  he  published  an 
account  of  his  proceedings  in  New  England.  The 
Prince  Society  has  published  a  Memoir,  by  Whit- 
more  (Boston,  1808-74),  and  an  extensive  series 
of  the  Andros  Tracts,  3  volumes  (Boston,  1863- 
74). 

AN'DBOSCOO'OIN.  A  river  rising  in  Um- 
bagog  Lake,  which  lies  on  the  State  lines  of 
New  Hampshire  and  Maine.  It  is  157  miles  long, 
and  flows  through  both  States,  emptying  into 
the  estuary  of  the  Kennebec  above  Bath  (Map: 
Maine,  B  7).  Its  value  for  navigation  is  small, 
but  as  the  elevation  of  its  source  at  Lake  Umba- 
gog  is  over  2000  feet,  and  as  the  descent  is  abrupt 
at  many  places,  until  at  Auburn,  Me.,  the  eleva- 
tion is  but  210  feet,  it  afl'ords  extensive  power  to 
the  many  industries  established  on  its  banks. 

ASnyS-OTTET  DTT  CEBCEATT,  iiN'drT^trft'  di) 
a&r'at/.  A  famous  family  of  French  architects 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
founded  by  Jacques  Androuet  (c.  1510-84),  called 
du  Cerceau  from  the  circle  used  as  the  sign  over 
his  workshop.  Jacques  was  one  of  the  leaders  in 
introducing  the  Italian  Renaissance  style  into 
France  through  his  works,  his  writings,  and 
his  numerous  drawings.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
two  sons,  Baptiste  (c.  1544-1602)  and  Jacques  II. 
(died  1614),  who  took  part  in  many  of  the  great 
constructions  of  the  time  in  France,  such  as  the 
Louvre,  the  Tuilcries.  the  Pont  Neuf,  St.  Denis 
(chapel),  etc.  The  third  generation  was  repre- 
sented by  Baptiste's  son,  Jean  (c.  1600-16), 
chiefly  noted  for  the  private  palaces  he  built  in 
Paris,  such  as  the  Sully  and  Bellegarde  mansions. 

ANDBYANE,  SN'dri'ftn',  Alexandre  Phi- 
LIPPB  (1797-1863).  A  French  soldier  noted  for 
his  captivity  in  the  fortress  of  Spielberg.  He  was 
bom  in  Paris,  and  after  serving  as  an  artillery 
oSicer  until  1815,  went  to  Italy  and  attempted 
to  incite  an  insurrection  against  Austria.  He 
was  arrested  and  condemned  to  death,  but  his 
sentence  was  commuted  by  the  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria to  perpetual  imprisonment  in  the  fortress 
of  Spielberg,  where  for  eight  years  he  led  a  life 
of  torture,  vividly  described  in  his  Mimoires  d'u« 
ptitionnier  d'itat  (Paris,  1837-38).  He  was  par- 
doned in  1832,  and  afterward  served  with  the 
French  army  in  Italy.  After  the  battle  of 
Magenta  he  was  appointed  ccmmiissary  general 
by  Napoleon  III.  In  addition  to  the  before 
mentioned  work  he  published  Bowoenirs  de  Oe- 
nive,  compliment  des  m4moire*  d'un  pritonnier 
d'itat  (1839). 

AKD'&JAB,  An-dSS'Bllr.  A  town  of  Anda- 
lusia, Spain,  in  the  province  of  Jaen,  24  miles 
north-northwest  of  Jaen,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Guadalquivir,  at  the  base  of  the  Sierra 
Morena  (Map:  Spain,  0  3).  It  stands  on  the 
high  road  at  the  head  of  a  pass  over  the  Sierra 
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Morena.  It  is  quite  a  prosperous,  modern- 
looking  city,  with  fine  churches,  four  nunneries, 
six  monasteries  for  men,  three  hospitals,  and  • 
theatre.  A  fine  promenade  runs  through  the 
town.  There  is  some  trade  in  nitAn,  cattle,  and 
wine.  Anddjar  is  frequented  for  the  minernl 
springs  in  its  neighborhood.  Pop.,  1900,  16,302. 
ANDVABI,  ftnd-va'r«.  In  Norse  mythol- 
ogy, the  name  of  the  flsh-shaped  dwarf  who 
owned  the  ring,  with  the  curse  of  ill-obtained 
gold,  fatal  to  the  possessor.  This  is  the  key-note 
of  the  remarkable  stories  of  Sigurd  Fafnisbane 
and  the  German  legends  presented  in  musical 
form  by  Wagner  in  an  elaborate  tetralogy,  con- 
sisting of  Das  Rheingold  (the  temptation). 
Die  Walkure  (Fate),  Siegfried  (the  hero),  and 
Die  OotterdSmnierung  (the  "Twilight  of  the 
Gods,"  or  end  of  all  things) . 

AIT'ECSOTE  (Gk.  aviKSoroi,  anekdotoa,  un- 
published, from  av,  on,  negat.  +  ck,  ek,  out  -|-  StS6. 
vai,  didonai,  to  give) .  Procopius  called  his  secret 
history  of  Justinian's  court  Anecdota.  The  name 
is  applied  also  to  portions  of  ancient  writings 
long  unpublished,  and  a  number  of  such  Anecdota 
have  been  collected  in  volumes  and  printed.  It 
ordinarily  means  some  isolated  fact,  usually  of  a 
personal  nature,  which  would  interest  a  listener. 
There  are  a  great  many  books  of  anecdotes,  the 
most  celebrated  in  English  being  the  Percy 
Anecdotes.  See  Hood,  World  of  Anecdote  (4 
vols.,  Philadelphia,  1901). 

ANEI/IBA  AND  AlfCITE.  A  poem  by 
Chaucer,  called  also  Queen  Anelida  and  False 
Arcitc.  Anelida  is  an  Armenian  C|ueen;  Arcite 
a  knight  of  Thebes.  The  work  is  unfinished, 
but  was  printed  by  Caxton.  Parts  of  it  have 
been  recognized  as  taken  from  Statiua'a  Thelaid 
and  Boccaccio's  Teseide.  Chaucer  himself  ac- 
knowledged obligation  to  Statius  and  Corinna, 
a  Greek  poetess  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.  There 
is  a  modern  version  by  Elizabeth  Barrett  Brown- 
ing. 

ANEIX'OOBAFH  (Gk.  ave/iot,  anemos,  wind 
-f-  ypii^eiv,  graphein,  to  write,  record).  When 
a  wind-vane  is  attached  to  self-reccrrding  ap- 
paratus it  becomes  an  anemograph.  Frequent- 
ly the  anemometer  for  measuring  the  velocity  of 
the  wind  is  also  made  to  register  upon  the  same 
sheet  of  paper  and  the  apparatus  becomes  a  com- 
plete anemograph.  As  the  paper  moves  uni- 
formly by  clock-work,  every  change  of  the  wind 
as  to  direction  or  velocity  is  registered  at  the 
proper  time.  The  anemograph  is  called  a  wind- 
register  in  the  Weather  Bureau,  but  the  word 
itself  is  retained  in  European  literature. 

AKTEIMOIII'ETEB  (Gk.  ivtuof,  anemos,  wind 
+  utrpov,  metron,  measure ) .  An  instrument 
used  to  measure  the  velocity  of  the  wind,  its 
pressure,  or  other  effects  produced  by  it.  The 
first  instrument  of  this  kind  is  commonly  known 
as  Hooke's  pendulum  anemometer,  and  is  men- 
tioned as  early  as  1667.  It  is,  however,  likely  to 
have  been  the  common  product  of  the  members 
of  the  first  meteorological  committee  of  the  Roy- 
al Society  of  London,  among  whom  Hooke  and 
Sir  Christopher  Wren  were  prominent  members. 
This  form  of  instrument  was  revived  in  1861  by 
Professor  H.  Wild,  and  is  now  used  in  Switzer- 
land and  Russia,  where  it  is  known  as  Wild's 
tablet  anemometer.  In  this  instrument  a  plane 
square  tablet  is  suspended  vertically  from  a 
horizontal  axis  which  is  kept  by  a  wind-vane 
always  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the 


wind;  the  tablet  is  raised  by  the  wind  to  an  in- 
clined position  of  temporary  rest,  and  its  angular 
inclination  to  the  vertical  is  noted  on  a  grad- 
uated arc;  circular  plates,  and  especially 
spheres,  have  been  sometimes  used  instead  of  the 
plate.  About  1724  the  use  of  a  vertical  pressure 
plate,  having  springs  or  weights  at  its  back 
against  which  the  plate  is  pushed  by  the  wind, 
was  introduced  by  Leupold;  at  the  present  time 
the  pressure  plate  anemometer  is  used  at  a  few 
European  observatories  in  the  form  arranged  by 
Osier  for  the  British  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science.  Theoretically,  the  most  per- 
fect modification  of  Leupold's  anemometer  is  that 
devised  by  Jelinek  in  1850,  in  which  the  springs 
behind  the  pressure  plate  are  inclosed  in  a  cylin- 
drical case,  which  eliminates  the  action  of  the 
wind  or  the  partial  vacuum  at  the  back  of  the 
plate.  A  third  class  of  pressure-anemometers 
is  that  of  Lind,  in  which  the  wind-pressure 
acts  on  the  surface  of  a  liquid  in  a  U-shaped 
tube,  raising  it  in  one  leg  of  the  U  and  depress- 
ing it  in  the  other. 

Various  other  forms  of  pressure-anemometers 
have  occasionally  been  used  by  meteorologists, 
but  at  the  present  time  the  tendency  is  to  aban- 
don all  these  in  favor  of  instruments  that  rotate 
and  give  more  or  less  correctly  the  velocity  of 
the  wind.  This  tendency  is  justified  by  the 
consideration  that  in  meteorology  we  need  only 
the  velocity  of  the  wind,  and  by  the  fact  that,  al- 
though the  engineer  needs  to  know  the  pressure 
of  the  wind  against  engineering  structures,  yet 
he  cannot  obtain  this  with  sufficient  accuracy 
from  the  pressures  recorded  by  the  small  flat 
surfaces  that  are  used  in  ordinary  anemometers. 
In  fact,  the  pressure  of  the  wind  against  an  ob- 
stacle depends  not  merely  on  the  area  of  the 
transverse  section  of  that  obstacle,  but  on  the 
shape  of  that  section,  and  even  still  more  on  the 
longitudinal  section  in  the  direction  of  the  wind. 
Thus,  the  pressure  of  the  wind  on  wires,  ropes, 
and  rods  is  much  greater  than  on  globes  of  the 
same  transverse  section;  the  pressure  on  a  tri- 
angle is  greater  than  that  on  a  square  or  circle 
of  the  same  area.  In  general,  it  is  more  impor- 
tant to  know  the  velocity  of  the  average  wind 
and  of  its  maximum  gusts  than  to  know  its 
pressure  on  some  assumed  arbitrary  solid.  When 
rain  is  driven  with  the  wind,  the  combined  pres- 
sure due  to  both  is  needed  in  engineering  studies. 

Anemometers  for  measuring  wind  velocity 
include  both  the  suction-anemometers  and  the 
rotation-anemometers.  In  the  former  the  open 
end  of  a  long,  vertical  tube  is  freely  exposed 
to  the  wind  in  such  a  way  that  it  blows  as- nearly 
as  may  be  transverse  to  the  axis  of  the  tube.  The 
end  may  be  fitted  into  the  side  of  a  horizontal 
contracted  tube  as  in  Venturi's  instrument;  or 
may  end  conically  in  the  air,  or  squarely,  and 
without  any  adjunct.  The  passage  of  the  wind 
across  the  open  end  of  the  tube  produces  a  dimi- 
nution of  barometric  pressure  within  it,  which 
increases  with  the  velocity.  The  exact  measure- 
ment of  this  depression  gives  the  basis  for  com- 
putation of  the  velocity  of  the  wind.  This  prin- 
ciple was  known  to  the  experimenters  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  (see 
their  report  for  1847) ,  and  to  those  of  the  Frank- 
lin Institute  (see  their  report  of  1842),  and  is 
that  which  explains  the  draught  up  a  good  chim- 
ney; but  it  was  first  applied  to  the  measure- 
ment of  the  wind  in  England  by  Fletcher  in  1867. 
The    modifications    of    Fletcher's    anemometer 
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made  by  Hagemann,  of  Denmark,  and  bj  Dines, 
of  E^Bgland,  appear  to  be  especially  appropriate  to 
the  measurements  of  gusts.  The  combination  of 
auetion-anemometer,  pressure-anemometer,  and 
aneroid  barometer  recommended  by  Professor 
Cleveland  AU>e  in  1882,  and  especially  the  ap- 
plication to  the  tube  of  parallel  plates  that  en- 
tirely annul  the  wind  effects  seem  to  be  essential 
if  we  would  determine  the  true  barometric  pres- 
sure with  a  barometer  exposed  to  the  wind,  as, 
for  instanoe,  on  a  mountain  top. 

Rotation-aneBiometera  are  those  in  which  the 
wind  sets  is  motion  plane  or  curved  metallic 
blades.  Th«  earliest  form  resembled  that  ot 
Dinglinger,  mentioned  by  Lcupold  in  1724,  in  that 
it  used  the  Polish  water -wbeel  with  vertical  axis, 
but  differed  esseatially  in  that  Dinglinger  pre- 
vented the  rotatioa  of  the  arms  and  measured  the 
pressure  required  to  keep  them  quiet,  whereas 
d'Ons-en-Bray,  in  1734,  allowed  them  to  rotate 
ooBtinttously.  Since  that  time  two  essentially 
different  varieties  of  the  rotation-anemometer 
have  been  developed,  namely  (a)  those  of  Scfao- 
ber  and  Woltmann,  Combes,  Casella,  Whewell, 
or  Biram,  ia  all  which  sets  of  plane  plates  in- 
cliB«d  to  an  axis  are  forced  to  revolve  about  it 
by  the  wind  blowing  in  the  direction  of  the  axis. 
This  form  is  much  used  in  studies  on  ventilation 
of  mines  and  buildings.  The  most  important 
meteorological  application  of  this  style  is  that 
manufactured  by  Bichard  for  use  at  the  French 

observing  stations. 
<  b  )  The  EU>bin- 
s  o  n  anemometer, 
brought  out  by  Dr. 
Robinson  in  1846, 
but  suggested  t  o 
him  by  Edgeworth 
many  years  before. 
Tliis  has  come  into 
very  general  use 
by  English  and 
American  meteoro- 
logical observers  as 
the  Robinson  hemi- 
spherical cup  ane- 
mometer. In  this 
instrument  a  ver- 
tical spindle  car- 
ries at  ite  upper  end  four  horizontal  arms  at  right 
angles  to  each  other;  each  arm  carries  at  its  ex- 
tremity a  hollow  hemispherical  cup  of  thin  sheet 
metal  whose  circular  rim  is  in  a  vertical  plane 
passing  through  the  common  vertical  axis  of  ro- 
tation of  the  spindle.  The  wind  rotates  these 
cups  so  that  the  convex  side  of  each  cup  goes  for- 
ward. Numerous  experiments  have  been  made 
to  determine  the  relation  between  the  velocity 
of  the  wind  and  that  of  the  cups.  The  instru- 
ment makers  have  generally  followed  _  Dr.  Rob- 
inson's conclusion,  that  the  linear  motion  of  the 
■centre  of  the  cup  is  one-third  of  that  of  the  wind ; 
but  observation  and  experiment,  as  well  as  the- 
ory, show  that  this  cannot  be  true.  The  most 
intelligent  and  satisfactory  investigation  of  this 
important  subject  has  been  carried  out  by  Pro- 
fessor C.  F.  Marvin,  of  the  United  States  Weath- 
er Bureau.  Com)>ining  his  results  with  those 
of  Kuropean  students,  we  must  conclude  that  in 
perfectly  uniform  winds  the  general  average  ra- 
tio between  the  velocity  of  the  wind  and  that 
of  the  cups  varies  with  the  length  of  the  arm  and 
the  size  of  the  cups  between  2.5  and  3.5,  so  that 
it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  ratio  by  actual 
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experiment   upon  «ach   respective  type  of 
mometer. 

Professor  Marvin  shows,  besides,  that  the  ratio 
varies  according  as  the  anemometer  is  exposed 
to  a  uniform  wind  or  to  one  that  is 
variable  and  gusty.  He  finds  that  in  the  latter 
case  the  ratio  depends  not  mo-ely  vpoB  tbe  di- 
mensions of  the  arms  and  cups,  bat  especially 
upon  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  revolviAg  sys- 
tem ;  that  is  to  say,  on  the  mass  of  the  cups.  For 
gusty  winds,  the  recorded  wind  velocity  is  always 
too  great.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
gusts  give  to  the  revolving  cups  a  great  velocity, 
which  they,  by  reason  of  their  momentum,  retain 
after  the  gust  has  ceased.  It  would  seem,  there- 
fore, that  rotating  anemometers  should  be  stand- 
ardized not  merely  in  quiet  air,  but  also  out  of 
doors  in  ordinary  gusty  winds.  By  such  compari- 
sons Professor  Marvin  has  compiled  a  table,  of 
which  the  following  is  an  abstract,  showing  the 
correct  wind  velocity  for  records  of  anemome- 
ters in  the  ordinary  or  average  gustiness  of  the 
wind  at  Washington.  If  the  dwerved  wind  ve- 
locities are  indicated  on  dials  constructed  on 
the  assumption  that  the  centres  of  the  cups  move 
with  one-third  the  velocity  of  the  wind,  then  the 
corrected  wind  velocities  are  given  by  the  follow- 
ing table: 


Weather  Bnrean 
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76 
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13.C 

86 
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Observations  on  strong  winds  on  the  summit 
of  Mount  Washington  indicate  that  the  velocities 
given  in  this  table  apply  also  to  tha.t  high  ele- 
vation, so  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Rob- 
inson anemometer  is  appreciably  influenced  by 
changes  in  the  density  of  the  air ;  but,  of  course, 
the  wind  pressures  for  a  given  velocity  are 
smaller  in  proportion  to  the  density.  In  order  to 
determine  the  coefficient  for  computing  wind 
pressure  at  high  velocities,  Marvin  conducted 
special  measurements  at  the  summit  of  Mount 
Washington,  using  both  large  and  small-pressure 
plates,  and  obtaining  automatic  simultaneous  rec- 
ords on  the  same  sheet  of  papa-  for  both  the 
pressure  and  the  velocity.  He  finds  that  when 
the  air  has  the  standard  density  for  32°  F.  and 
30  inches  of  pressure,  the  wind  pressure  on  a 
plane  flat  suiifaoe  is  equal  to  0.0040  pound  to 
the  square  foot  multiplied  by  the  square  of  the 
velocity  of  the  wind  in  miles  per  hour  and 
by  the  area  of  the  plate;  this  formula  gives 
the  pressures  printed  in  the  preceding  table. 
(For  further  details,  see  Professor  Marvin's 
paper  on  wind-pressures  and  wind-velocities, 
printed  in  the  annual  report  of  the  chief  sig- 
nal officer  of  the  army  for  1890.)  A  gen- 
eral review  of  the  subject  of  anemometry  is 
given  in  Abbe's  Treatise  on  Meteorologioal  Ap- 
paratus and  Methods  (Washington,  1887).  The 
Robinson  anemometer,  as  originally  made  by 
James  Green,  of  New  York,  with  readings  reduced 
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1.  THE  ARETHUSA   (Arethuaa  bulbosa). 

2.  WIND  FLOWER  (Anamona  nemerosa). 
8.  MOORWORT  (Andromeda  Pollfolla). 


4.  BETEL  NUT  (Aroca  Catechu;. 

6.  FLAMINQO  FLOWER  (Anthurlum  Andnaanum). 

6.  POPPY  ANEMONE  (Anemone  coronarla>r^ 
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by  Professor  Marvin's  table  of  wind  velocities,  is 
that  adopted  at  all  Weather  Bureau  stations.  In 
order  to  obtain  tlie  general  velocity  of  the  wind, 
free  from  all  local  effects,  these  anemometers  are, 
if  in  a  eity,  placed  as  high  as  practicable  above 
the  roofs  of  tall  buildings,  or  if  located  in  the 
country,  on  the  tallest  available  support.  The 
velocities  thus  obtained  are  considerably  higher 
than  the  average  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  but 
the  winds  at  the  surface  are  much  weakened  by 
resistances,  and  these  higher  locations  are  needed 
in  order  to  give  us  a  clear  idea  of  the  gen- 
eral motion  of  the  air  under  the  action  of  the 
barometric  pressures   indicated  by  the   isobars. 

When  no  anemometer  is  available,  the  pressure 
velocity  or  force  of  the  wind  is  estimated  and 
recorded  on  some  arbitrary  scale,  such  as  that 
which  was  introduced  into  the  British  navy  by 
Admiral  Beaufort  about  1800,  and  is  almost  uni- 
versally used  at  sea.  (See  Beiaufobt  Scauc) 
The  Weather  Bureau  has  used  various  scales  of 
numbers  and  terms,  but  the  tendency  is  not  to  de- 
part from  the  Beaufort  soak.  The  anemometer 
is  easily  made  to  register  its  own  indications 
on  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  thus  becomes  an  anemo- 
graph. This  is  done  mechanically  in  the  Kew 
pattern  used  at  British  8tati<»i8  of  the  first  order, 
but  is  done  electrically  at  the  Weather  Bureau 
stations. 

AITEUOKE,  Lat.  ftn'«-m6'ne;  Engl.  ft-nSm'A- 
n*  (Gk.  ivcuuv^,  the  wind-flower,  from  ivt/ui(, 
anrmoK,  wind),  or  Wind- Flower.  A  genus  of 
plants  of  the  order  Ranuneulaceie,  having  an 
involucre  of  three  divided  leaves,  more  or  less 
remote  from  the  flower;  a  petaloid  calyx, 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  corolla,  and 
soft,  woolly  aehenia  (see  Achene),  which  in 
some  species  have  tails.  The  name  is  said  to 
be  derived  from  the  fact  that  many  of  the  species 
prefer  very  exposed  situations.  The  species  num- 
ber about  eighty-fiye,  and  are  generally  beauti- 
ful. Most  of  them  flower  early  in  »<pring.  They 
are  natives  of  temperate  and  cold  climates,  chief- 
ly of  the  northern  hemisphere.  One  species. 
Anemone  quinquefoUa,  the  Wood  Anemone,  is  a 
common  native  of  all  parts  of  Great  Britain  and 
eastern  Xorth  America,  and  its  white  flowers, 
externally  tinged  with  purplo,  are  an  ornament 
of  man^  a  woodland  scene  and  mountain  pasture 
in  April  and  May.  Another  species,  Anemone 
Pulsatilla,  or  Pulsatilla  vulgaris,  the  Pasque 
flower,  adorns  chalky  pastures  in  some  parts  of 
England  at  the  same  season.  Its  flowers  are 
purple  and  externally  silky.  Anemone  patens 
nuttaliaiia,  or  Pulsatilla  hirautissima,  is  called 
the  American  Pasque  flower,  and  resembles  the 
European  species.  The  Garden  Anemone  is  a 
favorite  florist's  flower;  the  varieties  are  very 
numerous,  and  whole  works  have  been  published 
on  them  and  their  cultivation,  which  is  most  ex- 
tensively carried  on  in  Holland  and  has  pre- 
vailed from  a  very  early  period.  It  is  generally 
supposed  that  all  these  varieties  have  originated 
from  two  species,  Anemone  coronaria  and  Anem- 
one hortensia,  or  stellata.  Both  are  natives  of  the 
Levant;  the  latter  is  found  also  in  Italy  and  the 
south  of  France.  By  cultivation,  the  size  of  the 
flower  is  increased,  its  form  and  colors  are  mod- 
ified, and  many  of  the  stamens  are  often  changed 
into  small  petals  forming  a  doubled  flower.  The 
cultivation  of  the  anemone  requires  great  atten- 
tion, the  plant  preferring  light  soil.  The  root, 
which  consists  of  clustered  tubers,  is  taken  up  af- 
ter flowering.  The  plant  is  propagated  by  parting 


the  roots  or  by  seed.  In  the  latter  way  new  va- 
rieties are  obtained.  Seedling  plants  do  not  flow- 
er till  the  second  or  third  year.  Besides  the 
species  which  have  been  named,  others  oc- 
casionally appear  as  ornaments  of  our  flower- 
gardens.  Anemone  Apennina  and  Anemone  pra- 
tensis  have  beautiful  blue  flowers.  They  are  both 
natives  of  the  south  of  Europe.  Anemone  Ja- 
ponica,  a  most  beautiful  species,  has  been  in- 
troduced from  Japan.  A  number  of  species 
are  common  in  the  United  States,  among  them 
Anemone  quinquefolia.  Anemone  Carojininnn. 
Anemone  Canadensis,  and  -Anemone  nareissiflora 
in  mountainous  regions.  The  species  of  this 
genus  are  characterized  by  the  acridity  prevalent 
in  the  natural  order  to  which  they  belong,  the 
rhizomes  of  Anemone  nemorosa  and  others  hav- 
ing been  recommended  in  .cases  of  obstinate  rheu- 
matism and  in  ttenia. 

AITEHOITE,  Sea.    See  Sea-Anemons. 

AKEHOPHILOTTS  PLANTS  (Gk.  an- 
/iof,  anemos,  wind  +  ^aof,  philot,  loving, 
friend).  Plants  whose  flowers  receive  pollen  by 
means  of  wind,  in  contrast  with  entomophilous 
plants,  whose  agents  of  pollination  are  insects. 
See  PoixiNATioN. 

ANEH'OSCOPE  (Gk.  ivefio(,  anemos,  wind 
-f-  oKo-Kc'iv,  s/vopein,  to  look  at,  consider).  A  wind- 
vane  or  other  instrument  which  shows  the  di- 
rection of  the  wind.  In  its  simplest  and  usual 
form  it  is  an  arrow  balanced  nicely  on  an  up- 
right rod  and  free  to  revolve.  The  arrow  may 
be  attached  to  a  spindle  connected  with  an  index 
or  compass  scale,  which  may  be  either  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  vertical  staff  or  at  any  convenient  dis- 
tance. In  the  wind-vane  used  by  the  United 
States  Weather  Bureau  the  arrow  head  consists 
of  a  pointer  or  rod  about  six  feet  in  length  that 
balances  a  tail-piece  which  is  formed  by  two  thin 
boards  ten  inches  wide,  joined  so  as  to  inclose 
an  angle  of  about  ten  degrees.  The  wind-vane 
should  be  set  up  in  a  free  and  open  space  at  a 
sufficient  height  above  surrounding  buildings  to 
enable  it  to  show  the  true  local  wind.  Other 
forms  of  construction  and  the  mechanical  ex- 
planation of  their  action  are  given  in  Abbe's 
Mrirorological  Apparatus  and  Methods  (1887); 
and  in  United  States  Weather  Bureau  Instruc- 
tions to  Observers. 

A'NES.  One  of  the  three  chiefs  making  a 
covenant  with  Abraham  in  Hebron  (Genesis 
xiv  :  13,  24).  Like  Mamre  and  Eschol,  this 
eponym  hero  probably  owes  his  name  to  that  of  a 
locality.  A  hill  near  Hebron  still  bears  the  name 
Xe'r.  There  was  also  a  city  in  Manasseh  named 
Aner  (I.  Chronicles  vi  :  70). 

ANEBIO,  a-nu'r^O.  Feliie  (1560-1030).  An 
Italian  composer,  thought  to  have  been  a  pupil 
of  Mario  Nanini.  In  1594  he  succeeded  Pale- 
strina  as  composer  of  the  Royal  Chapel.  Ten 
books  of  his  composition  were  published  in 
1685-1022,  but  many  unpublished  manuscripts  re- 
main in  the  archives  of  the  Papal  Chapel.  He 
was  highly  esteemed  among  the  composers  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance. 

AK'EBOU)  (containing  no  liquid,  from  Ok. 
A,  a,  priv.  +  m7P^,  nlroB,  liquid  -f  rf<5of,  «tdo«, 
form).  A  barometer  first  made  in  serviceable 
form  by  M.  Vidi.  of  Paris,  in  1848,  in 
which  the  pressure  of  the  air  is  measured  by  the 
change  of  form  undergone  by  an  exhausted  me- 
tallic box  under  the  influence  of  the  atmospheric 
pressure.  In  the  diagram,  Fig.  2,  AA,  is  a  circu- 
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lar  metal  box  which  has  been  nearly  exhausted 
of  air  and  then  hermetically  sealed.  The  sides 
are  corrugated  in  concentric  rings,  so  as  to  in- 
crease their  elasticity,  and  one  of  them  is  fixed 
to  the  back  of  the  brass  case  which  contains  the 


no.    1.      ANEROID  BAROMETER. 

whole.  The  amount  of  exhaustion  is  such  that 
if  the  sides  of  the  box  were  allowed  to  take  their 
natural  position  they  would  be  pressed  in  upon 
each  other,  and  to  prevent  this  they  are  kept  dis- 
tended, to  a  certain  extent,  by  a  strong  spring,  8, 
fixed  to  the  case,  which  acts  upon  the  head  of 
the  pillar,  B,  attached  to  the  side  next  the  face. 
When  the  pressure  of  the  air  increases,  there  be- 
ing little  or  no  air  inside  the  box  to  resist  it, 
the  corrugated  sides  are 
forced  inward,  and  when  it 
diminishes  again,  their  elas- 
ticity restores  them  to  their 
former  place,  the  box  being 
extremely  sensitive  to  the 
varying  pres.sure  of  the  ex- 
ternal atmosphere.  Suppos- 
ing the  two  sides  pressed 
inward,  the  end  of  the 
spring,  E,  will  be  drawn 
_  toward  the  back  of  the  case, 

— {fc  S  /     \  ""<!  carry  with  it  the  rod, 

EO,  which  is  firmly  fixed 
into  it.  EG,  by  the  link 
GH,  acts  on  the  bent  lever, 
HKL.  which  has  its  axis  at 
K,  .so  that,  while  the  arm, 
KH,  is  pushed  to  the  right, 
LK  is  moved  downward.  By 
this  motion  a  watch-chain, 
O,  attached  at  L,  is  drawn 
off  the  little  drum,  M,  and 
the  index-hand,  PP,  which 
is  fixed  to  it,  would  move 
from  the  position  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  1  to  one 
toward  the  right.  When  the  contrary  motion 
takes  place,  a  hair-spring  moves  tne  drum  and 
the  hand  in  the  opposite  way.  By  this  or  similar 
mechanism  a  very  small  motion  of  the  corrugated 
sides  produces  a  large  deviation  of  the  index- 
hand. 

The   aneroid    is   graduated    to   represent   the 
inches  or  millimeters  of  the  mercurial  barometer. 


i.       CROSS-SECTION 
or  ANEROID. 


It  may  be  made  to  agree  very  closely  with  such 
an  instrument,  but,  owing  to  the  imperfect  elas- 
ticity of  the  box  and  the  steel  spring,  it  is  quite 
apt  to  disagree  after  a  few  months  or  years,  and 
especially  when  exposed  to  rapid  variations  of 
pressure,  being  in  this  respect  quite  analogous 
to  the  ordinary  thermometer,  whose  glass  bulb 
has  also  a  defective  elastic  reaction.  Although 
the  aneroid  is  very  convenient,  very  sensitive, 
and  unaffected  by  variations  in  gravity,  yet  ita 
defects  prevent  it  from  becoming  a  very  reliable 
instrument,  and  it  must  be  frequently  compared 
with  the  standard  mercurial.  It  is  often  used 
in  ascertaining  altitude,  especially  by  engineers 
and  surveyors,  where  extreme  accuracy  is  not 
required.  The  holosteric  aneroid  made  by  Naudet 
and  the  box-aneroid  made  by  Goldachmid  bear 
the  higheet  reputation. 

The  Bourdon  aneroid,  or  pressure  gauge,  has 
about  the  same  advantages  and  defects  as  the 
Vidi  aneroid.  It  consists  essentially  of  a  portion 
of  a  thin  hollow  ring  whose  section  is  a  very 
fiat  ellipse.  The  ring,  or  curved  tube,  is  made  of 
elastic  metal,  exhausted  of  air  and  then  hermet- 
ically sealed,  and  is,  therefore,  a  vacuum-cham- 
ber. Changes  of  pressure  alter  the  curvature  of 
this  ring,  whose  changes  of  shape  are  shown  on  a 
magnified  scale  by  a  delicate  pointer. 
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The  aneroid  barometer  is  also  easily  arranged 
to  be  self-registering,  and  is  then  known  as  a 
barograph.  Instruments  of  this  kind,  made  by 
Richard  £  Son,  of  Paris,  are  especially  applicable 
for  use  at  sea,  and  are  also  widely  used  at  land 
stations.  For  fuller  details  of  the  construction 
and  use  of  the  aneroid,  consult  Abbe's  Treatise 
on  Meteorological  Instruments  (Washington, 
1887 ) ,  and  the  works  referred  to  therein,  or  any 
of  the  larger  treatises  on  experimental  physics. 
See  Barometeb. 

AIT'ETTSIIT.  A  Welsh  poet,  who  probably 
lived  c.  603.  According  to  the  received  account, 
he  was  the  son  of  Caw  ab  Geraint,  the  chief  of  the 
Otadini;  while  others  have  identified  him  with 
Gildas,  the  historian,  and  Mr.  Stephens,  the 
translator  of  his  poem,  makes  him  Gildas's  son. 
He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Cattraeth  as 
bard  and  taken  prisoner.  After  his  release  he 
returned  to  Llancarvan,  and  later  in  life  lived 
at  Galloway.  He  is  said  to  have  perished  at 
the  hands  of  Eidyn  ab  Uinygan.  His  epic  poem 
Gododin,  which  in  its  present  form  contains 
over  nine  hundred  lines,  tells  of  the  defeat  of 
the  Britons  by  the  Saxons  at  Cattraeth;  but  the 
obscurity  of  the  language  has  made  it  impossible 
to  gain  from  it  a  clear  account  of  the  defeat. 
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end  it  has  even  been  maintained  that  the  subject 
of  the  poem  is  the  massacre  of  the  Britons  at 
Stonehenge  (472).  Stephens  connects  the  event 
with  the  battle  of  Dagstan  (003).  The  Gododin 
was  published  with  an  English  version  and  notes 
in  1852,  by  Rev.  J.  Williams  ab  Ithel,  and  the 
text  appears  with  a  translation  in  F.  Skene's 
Four  Ancient  Books  of  Wales  {IBM) .  The 
Cymmrodorion  Society  published  in  1856  a  new 
edition,  with  translation  by  Thomas  Stephens. 
Aneurin  is  the  reputed  author  of  one  other  poem- 
See  Welsh  Lakguagb  and  Litxbatubb. 

AHfEXTBJSM.  (Gk.  avtipva/ta,  aneurysma,  a 
dilaUtion,  from  iva,  ana,  up  +  tiipic,  eurys, 
wide).  A  pulsating  tumor,  consisting  of  a  sac 
or  pouch  into  which  blood  flows  through  an  open- 
ing in  an  artery.  The  sac  of  an  arterial  an- 
eurism may  be  formed  in  the  first  instance  by 
one  or  more  of  the  tunics  of  the  vessel,  generally 
the  outer  one,  the  two  inner  having  given  way. 
This  is  called  a  true  aneurism,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  false.  The  pathological  condition 
underlying  most  aneurisms  is  a  weakening  of  the 
arterial  walls  from  disea-se.  Thus,  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  disease  of  the  arteries  known  as 
arterio-sclerosis,  the  walls  of  the  vessels  are  weak- 
ened, and  so  less  resistant.  The  changes  in  the 
vessel  walls  being  uniform,  the  resulting  an- 
eurism is  apt  to  consist  of  an  even  dilatation  of 
the  entire  vessel,  making  what  is  called  a 
fusiform  aneurism.  If,  however,  there  is  one 
particularly  weak  point  in  the  coats  of  the  ar- 
tery, the  distention  is  greatest  at  that  point  and 
an  aneurismal  sac  is  formed.  Such  an  aneurism 
is  described  as  a  saccular  aneurism.  An  aneurism 
may  occur  at  a  point  where  an  artery  branches, 
and  be  irregular  in  shape  from  involvement  of 
both  main  trunk  and  one  or  more  of  the  branches, 
cirsoid  aneurisni.  Owing  to  injury  to  the  inter- 
nal coat  of  an  artery,  the  blood  may  get  in  be- 
tween the  layers  of  the  vessel  walls  and  work 
its  way  up  or  down  between  them.  This  form  of 
aneurism  is  called  a  dissecttng  aneurism.  Some- 
times a  direct  communication  is  found  between 
an  artery  and  a  vein,  in  which  case  the  latter, 
being  exposed  to  unusual  pressure,  is  apt  to  be- 
come distended  and  tortuous.  Such  a  condition 
is  called  anettrismal  varix.  A  false  aneurism  is 
one  in  which  there  is  rupture  of  the  entire  wall 
of  an  artery  and  the  blood  comes  in  direct  con- 
tact with  the  surrounding  tissues.  This  is  some- 
times called  a  diffuse  aneurism.  Aneurisms 
prove  fatal  by  their  pressure  on  some  important 
part,  or  by  bursting  and  allowing  a  sudden  es- 
cape of  blood.  They  are  cured  by  the  deposit, 
within  the  sac,  of  fibrin  from  the  blood,  a  result 
the  surgeon  can  promote  by  obstructing  the 
artery  above  the  aneurism  by  compression  or  by 
ligature,  applying  the  latter  close  to  the  sac  if 
the  aneurism  is  of  the  "false"  variety,  but  at  a 
distance  if  it  is  the  result  of  disease ;  by  inserting 
needles  into  the  tumor ;  or  by  inserting  and  coil- 
ing silver  wire  within  the  sac  and  passing  an 
electric  current  through  it.  Internal  aneurisms 
arc  treated  by  those  remedies  which  moderate  the 
heart's  action,  as  digitalis,  re.st,  etc. 

ANVOSSI,  6n-f6s'sft,  Pasquale  (1729-97). 
An  Italian  composer.  He  was  born  at  Naples, 
was  a  pupil  of  Sacchini  and  Picoini,  and  wrote  II 
finto  medico  (presented  in  1764)  as  his  first 
operatic  composition.  He  was  apointed  chapel- 
master  at  Venice  in  1775,  and  directed  the  opera 
«t  London  from  1782  to  1787.     Subsequently  he 


was  choirmaster  in  the  church  of  St.  John 
Lateran,  Rome.  Of  his  numerous  operas,  which 
are  marked  rather  by  skillful  arrangement  than 
by  much  originality,  the  best  known  were 
L'avaro,  II  curioso  indiscreto,  and  /  viaggiatori 
felici.  His  sacred  compositions  are  considered 
less  important. 

AKOASA,  an'gS-ra'.  A  river  in  Siberia,  the 
most  important  affluent  of  the  Yenisei  on  its 
right  (Map:  Asia,  J  3).  Properly  speak- 
ing, there  are  two  rivers  by  that  name:  the  Up- 
per Angara,  rising  among  the  ridges  of  the  Olek- 
ma  and  Vitim  Mountains,  in  lat.  57°  N.  and  long. 
114°  66'  E.,  and  emptying  into  the  northern  end 
of  Lake  Baikal ;  and  the  Lower  Angara,  an  outlet 
of  the  lake,  whence  it  issues  as  a  stream  of  clear, 
transparent  water,  flowing  by  the  city  of  Irkutsk 
toward  the  north,  then  to  the  west,  for  a  dis- 
tance of  about  1300  miles.  The  river  is  about 
9000  feet  wide  at  its  broadest  part,  and  1600  feet 
at  its  narrowest.  It  is  of  sufficient  depth  for 
navigation,  but  has  numerous  rapids  in  the  mid- 
dle of  its  course.  Works  for  the  improvement  of 
navigation  have  been  started  by  the  combined 
efforts  of  the  Government  and  private  persons. 
It  is  proposed  to  clear  the  stream  of  its  sub- 
merged rocks  and  to  dig  a  canal  about  two  miles 
long  to  circumvent  the  Paduna,  the  most  dan- 
gerous rapids  on  the  stream,  and  a  continuous 
waterway  will  thus  be  formed  between  the  lake 
"of  Baikal  and  the  Yenisei  River.  Into  the  An- 
gara fall  numerous  considerable  tributaries — the 
largest  of  which  are  Irkut,  Kitai,  Bielaya,  Oka, 
and  Tasserva  on  the  left,  and  Kunda,  Yanda, 
Him,  and  Tchadobetz  on  the  right.  It  was  dis- 
covered by  the  Cossack  traders  early  in  the  sev- 
enteenth century;  in  1646,  Kolenikoff  ascended  it 
as  far  as  the  lake  of  Baikal.  The  Lower  Angara 
is  also  called  Upper  Tunguska. 

AIT'OEL.  An  antiquated  English  gold  coin, 
varving  in  value  from  $1.60  to  $2.50.  It  was  co 
called  from  the  figure  upon  its  obverse  of  the 
Archangel  Michael  piercing  the  dragon.  Angels 
were  coined  from  Edward  IV.  to  Charles  I. 

AKOEL  (Gk.  &yye^o(,  angetos,  messenger). 
The  English  word  denotes  a  superhuman  being 
intermediate  between  God  and  man.  But  the 
original  meaning  was  simply  that  of  a  "messen- 

?er,"  either  human  or  superhuman.  It  is  doubt- 
ul  whether  the  word  was  used  at  all  in  pre- 
exilic  times  as  a  designation  of  a  being  greater 
than  man.  In  Genesis  vi  :  2,  the  term  "sons  of 
God"  was  rendered  "angels"  by  the  Greek  ver- 
sion; in  earlier  days  they  were  no  doubt  regarded 
as  divine  beings.  The  "angel  of  Yahweh"  is 
thought  by  many  scholars  to  be  a  manifestation 
of  this  deity,  and  it  was  probably  so  understood 
in  antiquity;  but  the  "angel"  is  likely  to  have 
been  brought  into  the  text  as  a  substitute  for 
Yahweh  himself,  appearing  in  the  original  form 
of  the  narrative.  In  Jacob's  vision  the  "angels" 
seem  also  to  have  been  originally  "gods"  or  "sons 
of  gods."  As  long  as  Yahweh  manifested  himself 
in  human  shape,  he  had  no  need  of  a  messenger. 
There  were  tieside  him  "gods  many  and  lord« 
many"  with  their  habitat  in  the  slq^  or  on  the 
earth,  in  trees  and  fountains  and  stones,  by  the 
hearth  and  in  the  tomb ;  but  they  were  not  mes- 
sengers. Some  of  them  appear  to  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  Yahweh  as  his  cotxncil  or  retinue.  In 
the  story  of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  Yahweh  says: 
"Man  has  become  like  one  of  us."  Possibly  the 
title  "Yahweh  of  hosts"  refers  to  armies  of  such 
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spirits.  But  they  were  simply  called  Elohim,  or 
"sons  of  gods,"  not  "angels." 

It  was  the  growth  of  monotheism  that  forced 
reflection  upon  the  character  of  these  superhuman 
beings.  The  second  Isaiah  looked  upon  the  gods 
of  the  nations  as  mere  lifeless  statues.  This  view 
could  not  gain  permanent  ascendency.  It  was  too 
superficial.  Only  the  subordination  of  all  spirits 
to  Yahweh  was  essential.  The  gods  of  the  people* 
ceased  to  be  independent  rulers  and  became  Yah- 
weh's  servants,  henceforth  to  do  his  bidding  in 
connection  with  the  natural  forces  and  elements 
with  which  they  had  been  previously  associated, 
or  as  guardians  of  the  nations  they  had  once 
governed.  In  Daniel  the  celestial  princes  of 
Persia  and  Greece  are  mentioned.  The  sons  of 
the  gods  have  become  angels  in  the  prologue  to 
Job.  An  increasing  emphasis  on  the  divine  tran- 
scendence caused  a  reluctance  to  ascribe  to  him 
certain  activities.  He  no  longer  reveals  himself 
directly,  but  through  an  angel,  to  bis  prophets; 
he  does  not  fight  his  people's  battles,  but  his  chief 
angel  stands  up  for  Israel;  he  no  longer  tempts 
to  evil  or  inflicts  it  himself,  but  allows  an  angel, 
the  Satan,  to  do  this.  Angels  receive  individual 
names,  Michael,  Gabriel,  Raphael,  Uriel.  Under 
the  influence  of  Persian  thought  the  conception 
of  seven  archangels  is  introduced,  corresponding 
to  the  seven  amesha  spentas,  and  these  angels 
are  spoken  of  as  "watchers."  The  idea  of  a  fall 
of  angels  is  not  found  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  but 
is  distinctly  taught  in  the  Book  of  Enoch. 

Jesus  in  his  discourses  mentions  angels,  and, 
indeed,  represents  each  human  being  as  having 
a  celestial  patron  (Matthew  xviii  :  10)  ;  pictures 
the  angels  as  rejoicing  over  the  repentance  of 
sinners  (Luke  xv  :  10),  and  states  that  those 
who  are  permitted  to  share  in  the  resurrection 
will  be  like  angels,  having  no  conjugal  relations 
(Matthew  xxii:  30).  The  Evangelists  expected 
his  return  upon  the  clouds  of  heaven  as  the  Mes- 
siah accompanied  by  his  holy  angels.  In  the 
Apocalypse  angels  figure  prominently.  They 
also  occur  frequently  in  Paul's  writings.  Angels 
are  said  to  be  created  (Colossians  i  :  10),  and 
should  not  be  worshiped  (Colossians  ii  :  IS)  ; 
they  were  the  agencies  through  which  the  law 
was  given  (Galatians  iii  :  19)  ;  on  account  of 
their  sensibility  to  female  beauty  women  should 
wear  veils  (I.  Corinthians  xi  :  10)  ;  they  are 
powerful  beings,  "thrones"  and  "principalities," 
and  men  should  not  turn  away  from  Christ  to 
these  "elementary  spirits  of  the  world"  (Gala- 
tians iv  :  3). 

In  the  Christian  Church  the  belief  in  angels 
has  continued  until  the  present  time,  though 
gradually  losing  its  intensity  through  the  acces- 
sion of  martyrs  and  saints  to  the  class  of  inter- 
mediaries between  God  and  man,  and  in  more 
recent  times  through  the  spread  of  rationalistic 
tendencies  of  thought.  An  excellent  summary 
of  our  present  knowledge  of  Jewish  angelology 
is  found  in  Dr.  K.  Kohlor's  article  on  this  subject 
in  The  Jeioish  Encyclopcedia ;  the  relations  to 
Babylonian  thought  are  well  treated  in  R. 
Stflbc's  Jiidisch-Bahylonisrhe  Znubertrxte  (Hal- 
le, 180.5),  and  the  relations  to  Mazdaism  in 
Nathan  S8derblom's  La  vie  future  dana  le  Maz- 
dUsme  (Paris,  1901). 

The  creation  of  the  angels  was  placed,  by  the 
Platonizing  Church  Fathers,  before  that  of  the 
material  world;  others  assigned  to  it  some  one 
of  the  six  days.     Equally  various  were  the  opin- 


ions as  to  the  nature  of  the  angels.  The  second 
Synod  of  Nice  ( 787 )  assigned  them  a  subtle,  ethe- 
real, or  flre-like  body;  the  scholastics,  on  the 
other  hand,  and  the  Lateran  Council  of  1215, 
maintained  their  immateriality;  while  others, 
owing  to  the  appearing  of  angels,  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  attributed  to  them  the  power  of  assum- 
ing momentarily  the  corporeal  form. 

Some  of  the  Fathers  also  spoke  of  good  and 
bad  guardian  angels,  the  former  of  whom  were 
always  ready  to  prompt  to  good  actions,  and  to 
avert  evil,  while  the  latter  were  equally  quick 
in  bringing  about  mischief,  wickedness,  and 
calamity.  From  the  belief  in  the  guardianship 
of  angels,  and  their  participation  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world,  arose  naturally  the  practice  of 
invoking  and  worshiping  them.  Many  Chris- 
tian teachers  condemned  it,  appealing  to  Colos- 
sians ii  :  18;  and  the  Council  of  Laodicea  (300) 
called  it  disguised  idolatry.  But  after  the  Coun- 
cil of  Nice  had  conceded  that,  though  angels  were 
not  to  receive  divine  worship,  they  might  receive 
reverential  obeisance,  the  practice  mentioned  be- 
came more  and  more  rooted,  and  continues  in  the 
Greek  and  Roman  Catholic  Churches  to  this  day. 

ANOEIi,  Benjamin  Franklin  ( 1815-94 ) .  An 
American  diplomat,  born  at  Burlington,  N.  Y. 
He  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and 
served  as  surrogate  in  1838-41  and  1844-47.  He 
was  sent  as  United  States  consul  to  Honolulu  in 
18.53.  The  same  year  he  was  special  commis- 
sioner to  China  for  the  settlement  of  differences 
between  the  Chinese  Government  and  American 
merchants  with  regard  to  the  levying  of  export 
duties.  He  was  minister  to  Sweden  and  Norway 
in  1857-62. 

AN'OELA  ICBBIOI,  mA-rCch^,  Saint  (1470- 
1640).  Founder  of  the  Roman  Catholic  order  of 
Ursulines  (q.v.).  She  was  bom  at  Desenzano, 
near  Brescia,  was  of  the  Franciscan  tertiaries 
when  she  founded  in  Brescia  the  order  in  1535, 
and  died  there,  January  27,  1540.  See  her  life 
by  Sintzel  (Regensburg,  1842),  and  by  J.  A.  At 
(Notre  Dame  d'Alet,  1885). 

AVOEL  FISH  (Alluding  to  its  large,  wing- 
like fins),  or  Angel  Shabk,  or  Monk  Fish.  .4n 
elasmobranch  {Squat ina  angelus)  very  closely 
related  to  the  shark,  with  a  broad  and  flat- 
tened body  and  with  the  much  enlarged  pectoral 
fins  expanded  laterally  like  wings.  It  attains  a 
size  of  three  to  four  feet,  and  is  harmless.  It 
is  found  in  tropical  seas,  is  common  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  also  occurs  upon  both  the 
eastern  and  western  shores  of  the  warmer  parts 
of  North  America,  keeping  near  the  bottom  and 
being  nowhere  numerous.  It  is  also  known  to 
American  fishermen  as  "monk  fish." 

Another  angel  fish  in  the  United  States  is  one 
of  the  porgies  (Ctustodipterus  faher).    See  PoB- 

GY. 

In  Bermuda  the  name  is  applied  to  chtetodonts 
of  the  genus  Holacanthus,  and  especially  to  the 
widely  distributed  emperor  fish  {Holacanthus 
ciliari.i).  Goode  says  that  it  attains  a  weight 
of  four  pounds  and  "far  surpasses  all  the  other 
fishes  of  the  region  in  the  delicious  flavor,  and 
in  its  lovely  hues."  A  secmid  species  is  the 
black  angel 'fish  {Holacanthut  tricolor),  which, 
like  the  other,  is  common  throughout  West  Indi- 
an waters.  See  Coral  Fish,  and  plate  of  C<hui. 
Fishes. 
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ANOKLI,  an'ge-U,  Heikbich  voy  (1840—). 
A  p*inter  of  hiatoricat  pictures  and  portraits, 
bom  at  Cdenbtirg,  Hungary.  He  studied  with 
Leutze  at  Dttsseldorf,  where  he  painted  the  famous 
picture,  "Mary  Stuart  a^  the  Reading  of  the 
Death  Warrant"  (1867).  'In  1862  he  made  his 
home  in  Vienna,  where  h4  soon  won  recognition 
as  a  painter  of  portraits,  particularly  those  of 
the  royalty.  Some  of  the  best  of  his  portraits 
are  those  of  the  Cro^vn  Prince  Frederick  William 
(1874),  Field  Marshal  von  Moltke  (Museum  of 
Breslau,  1884),  "Queen  Victoria  Seated  on  the 
Throne"  (1885),  "Emperor  William  II.  in  the 
Unifonn  of  a  General"  (1888). 

AITOEI/ICA  (Lat.  angelic,  i.e.,  plant  or  herb, 
in  allusion  to  its  medicinal  qualities) .  A  genus 
of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Umbelliferse,  by 
some  botanists  divided  into  two,  Angelica  and 
Archangelica.  The  species  are  mostly  herbaceous 
and  perennial,  natives  of  the  temperate  and 
colder  regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  They 
have  bipinnate  or  tripinnate  leaves.  Wild  angel- 
ica (Angelica  sylvettria)  is  a  common  plant  in 
moist  meadows,  by  the  sides  of  brooks,  and  in 
woods  throughout  many  parts  of  Europe  and 
Asia.  The  root  is  perennial,  short,  ringed,  and 
branched;  it  is  white  within,  and  contains  a 
yellow,  milky  juice.  The  stem  is  hollow,  1%  to 
6  feet  high,  often  flecked  with  red;  the  nmbd  is 
convex.  Garden  angelica  {Archangelica  offiei- 
nalin)  is  a  biennial  plant,  becoming  perennial 
when  not  allowed  to  ripen  its  seeds.  It  has 
greenish  flowers  in  almost  spherical  umbels.  The 
stem  is  as  high  as  a  man.  The  fmit  is  long 
and  straw-colored.  The  root  is  long  and  fusi- 
form, an  inch  or  more  in  thickness,  with  thick, 
irregular  rugose  rootlets.  The  whole  plant,  and 
especially  the  root,  is  aromatic  and  bitter,  con- 
taining much  resin  and  essential  oil.  The  root 
has  been  admitted  into  the  pharmacopteias  as  an 
aromatic  stimulant  and  tonic,  and  used  in  nerv- 
ous ailments,  and  in  indigestion  and  flatulence. 
It  is  very  little  used.  The  root  of  Angelica  syl- 
vestris  is  sometimes  substituted  for  it,  but  is 
much  weaker.  The  garden  angelica  waa  at  one 
time  much  cultivate  for  the  blanched  stalks, 
which  were  used  as  celery  now  is ;  but  its  cultiva- 
tion for  this  purpose  has  been  almost  entirely 
discontinued.  The  tender  stalks  and  midribs  of 
the  leaves,  candied,  are  still,  however,  a  well- 
known  article  of  confectionery  and  an  agreeable 
stomachic;  the  roots  and  seeds  are  employed  in 
the  preparation  of  gin  and  of  "bitters."  The 
plant  is  a  very  doubtful  native  of  Great  Britain, 
but  is  common  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  and 
even  in  Lapland  and  Iceland.  The  Laplanders 
not  only  use  it  as  food,  but  regard  the  stalks 
roasted  in  hot  ashes  as  an  efficacious  remedy  in 
pectoral  disorders.  The  powdered  seeds  of  the 
wild  angelica  are  used  by  the  country  people 
in  some  parts  of  Europe  to  kill  lice.  Several 
species  of  Angelica  are  natives  of  North  Amer- 
ica, Angelica  hirsuta  and  Angelica  atropnrpu- 
rea  being  the  best  known  in  the  eastern  United 
States.  They  are  perhaps  without  any  impor- 
tant economic  value. 

AHOEI/ICA.  (1.)  In  Boiardo's  Orlando  In- 
namorato  and  Ariosto's  Orlando  Furioso.  a  beau- 
tiful and  faithless  Oriental  princess.the  mischief- 
maker  who  beguiles  Orlando.  She  is  noted  for 
her  magic  ring,  which  had  the  power  of  making 
its  wearer  invisible.  (2.)  In  Congreve's  Love  for 
Love,  an  attractive  heiress.    (3.)   A  character  in 


Farquhar's  The  Comtant  Couple  and  Sir  Harrp 
Wildair. 

AKGIXICA  TBES.     See  Abaua. 

ANQEIiaC  DOCTOR,  The  (Lat.  Doctor  An- 
gelicus ) .  Thomas  Aquinas,  so  called  by  his  admi  r- 
ers;  known  also  as  "The  AJtgel  of  the  Schools." 

AirOEUC  HXULTSI.  Another  name  for  the 
Gloria  in  Exceltis  (q.v.). 

ANQEL'ICO,  Fba  (1387-1455).  The  name 
applied  to  Guido  di  Pietro  da  Mugello,  also  known 
as  Fra  Giovanni  da  Fiesole.  He  was  born  at 
Vicchio  (.Mugello),  and  entered  the  Dominican 
order  at  San  Domenico  near  Fiesole  in  1407.  Be- 
cause they  sided  with  Gregory  XII.  in  the  papal 
schism,  the  community  went  to  Foligno  and  then 
to  Cortona.  Returning  to  Fieaole  in  1418,  they 
removed  in  1430  to  the  convent  of  San  Marco  in 
Florem'e.  Angelico  was  employed  in  decorating 
the  walls  of  this  convent  until  about  X445,  wlien 
be  was  summoned  to  Rome  by  Pope  Eugeuius  IV. 
Except  for  a  short  stay  in  Cortona,  he  remained 
in  Rrane  until  his  death.  His  master  in  painting  is 
not  known.  He  began  as  a  miniaturist  and  later 
was  influenced  by  Masaccio.  His  earliest  works 
are  at  Cortona  and  in  the  Florentine  Academy. 
Among  tlte  principal  paintings  of  his  best  period 
is  his  "Last  Judgment" ( Florentine  Academy),  in 
which  the  representation  of  Paradise  is  particu- 
larly delectable.  Others  are  the  "Coronation  of 
the  Virgin"  (Florentine  Academy),  a  larger  rep- 
resentation of  the  same  subject  in  the  Louvre,  and 
the  celebrated  Madonna  surrounded  by  saints  and 
the  angels  ( Uffizi ) .  The  convent  of  San  Marco  is 
a  veritable  museum  of  his  frescoes.  The  cloister 
is  decorated  with  representations  of  great  Domin- 
icans. The  chapter-house  has  a  large  "Crucifiadon," 
and  in  forty-three  rooms  of  the  upper  floor  are 
frescoes  from  the  life  of  Christ.  His  principal 
works  at  Rome  are  the  decorations  of  the  chapel  of 
Nicholas  V.  In  the  Vatican,  from  the  life  of  Saints- 
Stephen  and  Lawrence,  which  show  the  influence  of 
the  new  realistic  school.  He  is  the  last  and  greatc  t 
of  the  painters  of  the  transitional  period  from  the 
Middle  Ages  to  the  Renaissance.  His  ideas  are  me- 
diaeval, but  his  methods  of  expression  are  modern. 
Although  he  had  no  knowledge  of  the  nude,  and  was 
unable  to  render  dramatic  action,  his  paintings  are 
effective  through  the  wonderful  expression  of  the 
faces,  and  the  beauty  of  color  and  arrangement. 
No  painter  has  succeeded  better  in  expressing  fer- 
vid religious  sentiment.  "Surely,"  says  Michelan- 
gelo, "the  good  brother  visited  Paradise,  and  was 
allowed  to  choose  his  models  there."  Consult  the 
biographies  by  Cartier  (Paris,  1867),  FOrster 
(Regensburg,  1859),  Goodwin  (London,  1861), 
Phillimore  (ib.  1881),  Ley  (ib.  1886),  Beissel 
(Freiburg,  1896),  Supino  (Florence,  1898),  and 
Douglas  (Ix)ndon,  1900),  and  the  monograph  of 
Rothes   (Strassburg,  1902). 

ANaEIilC  &ALtrTATION.    See  Arc  Mabia. 

AN'OELIITA.  a.)  In  The  Rival  I^adiea,  hy 
Dryden,  a  sister  of  Don  Rhodorigo.  (2.)  In 
Goldsmith's  ballad  of  "Edwin  and  Angelina"  in 
The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  the  heroine.  ( 3. )  A  pseu- 
donym used  by  Harriet  Martineau. 

ANGEMQUE,  iN'zhA'16k'.  (1.)  In  Mol lira's 
he  malade  imaginaire  (q.v.),  the  daughter  of 
the  "invalid"  Argan.  (2.)  In  Moliire's  Georges 
Dandin  (q.v.),  the  aristocratic  wife  of  the  rich 
peasant  who  is  the  principal  character. 

ANGBLL,  fln'jel,  Gboboe  Thobndike  ( 1820 — ) . 
.An  .-Vmerican  philanthropist.     He  was  bom  at 
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Southbridgc,  Mass.,  and  was  educated  at  Brown 
UniversitT  and  at  Dartmouth  CoU^^.  In 
1868,  with  several  other  influential  persons,  he 
founded  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  of  which  associa- 
tion he  was  later  elected  president.  In  the  same 
year  he  established  the  publication  entitled  Our 
Dumh  Animals,  the  first  periodical  of  its  kind. 
During  a  visit  to  England  in  1869  he  urged  the 
Royal  Society  to  publish  the  Animal  World,  and 
induced  the  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts  to  organize 
the  Ladies'  Humane  Educational  Committee  of 
England;  and  he  has  been  instrumental  in  the 
formation  of  many  similar  societies  throughout 
the  United  States.  In  1889  he  was  empowered 
by  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  to  incorporate 
the  American  Humane  Education  Society.  Mr. 
Angell  has  also  been  instrumental  in  establishing 
several  public  health  associations,  and  in  promot- 
ing the  movement  directed  against  the  sale  of 
poisonous  and  adulterated  foods.  Many  of  his 
publications  have  been  translated  into  foreign 
languages.  One  of  his  more  recent  productions 
is  the  entertaining  volume  entitled  Autobiograph- 
ical Sketches  and  Personal  Recollections  ( Boston, 
1891). 

ANGELL,  James  Burbiix,  LL.D.  (1829—). 
An  American  educator  and  diplomat.  He  was 
born  in  Scituate,  R.  I.,  graduated  at  Brown  Uni- 
versity in  1849,  and  after  travel  in  the  South 
and  in  Europe  became,  in  1853,  professor  of  mod- 
ern languages  and  literature  in  B^o^vn  Univer- 
sity. He  was  the  editor  of  the  Providence  Daily 
Journal  from  1860  to  1866,  when  he  was  appoint- 
ed to  the  presidency  of  the  University  of  Ver- 
mont. In  1871  he  became  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  which  under  his  continued 
administration  has  come  to  be  one  of  the  fore- 
most universities  in  the  country.  He  was  United 
States  minister  to  China  from  1880  ,to  1881,  at 
the  same  time  acting  as  one  of  three  commission- 
ers to  negotiate  a  new  treaty  with  that  govern- 
ment. Dr.  Angell  was  a  member  of  the  Anglo- 
American  International  Commission  on  Canadian 
Fisheries  in  1887,  and  in  1896  he  was  chairman 
of  the  Canadian-American  commission  on  a  deep 
waterway  from  the  great  lakes  to  the  sea.  He 
was  appointed  Minister  to  Turkey  in  1897,  but 
resigned  in  May,  1898.  In  1887  he  became  a 
regent  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Besides 
numerous  addresses  and  frequent  contributions 
to  magazines.  President  Angell  has  published 
text-books,  such  as  Progress  in  International 
Law  ( 1875) ,  and  he  wrote  the  article  on  "The  Di- 
plomacy of  the  United  States"  for  the  Narrative 
and  Critical  History  of  America  (1888). 

ANOELL,  Joseph  Kinnicdt  (1794-1857).  An 
American  lawyer.  He  was  born  in  Providence, 
R.  I.,  and  graduated  at  Brown  University  in 
1813.  He  published  a  Treatise  on  the  Common 
Law  in  Relation  to  Water  Courses,  \yith  an  ap- 
pendix (fifth  edition,  Boston,  1850)  ;  A  Practical 
Summary  of  the  Law  of  Assignments  (Boston, 
1835),  and  other  valuable  treatises  on  legal  sub- 
jects, and  edited  the  United  States  Lata  Intelli- 
gencer and  Review  (1829-31). 

ANOELO,  MicnAix.    See  Michexangexo. 

AN'OELO.  (1.)  In  Shakespeare's  Measure  for 
Measure,  the  duke's  hypocritical  deputy.  "The 
duke  frustrates  his  evil  designs,  compelling  him 
to  give  up  Isabella  and  marry  Mariana,  whom 
he  has  deserted.  (2.)  A  character  in  Shake- 
speare's Comedy  of  Errors. 


ANOELO,  Tykan  de  Padoue.  A  drama  in 
prose  by  Victor  Hugo,  produced  by  the  Comidie 
Frangaise,  April  28,  1835.  It  was  produced  later 
in  London  (translated  by  G.  H.  Davidson)  as 
Angela  and  the  Actress  of  Padua.  The  period 
of  the  action  is  the  sixteenth  century. 

ANQEL  OF  THE  CHUBCH.  The  term  ap- 
plied in  Revelation  to  each  of  the  recipients 
of  the  Saviour's  messages  to  the  Seven  Churches 
of  Asia.  It  is  perhaps  best  to  understand  it  as 
meaning  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Church,  who 
would  naturally  be  the  one  to  whom  a  message 
would  be  sent,  and  who  may  fairly  be  considered 
representative  of  the  churches  (cf.  Rev.  i.  20). 
See  Chubches  of  Asia,  the  Seven. 

AH'OELTTS,  The.  A  well-known  painting  by 
J.  P.  Millet  (1859).  It  represents  two  French 
peasants  stopped  in  their  field  work  for  a  moment 
of  prayer  at  dusk  by  the  Angelus  bell,  which 
the  artist  has  suggested  by  the  church  spire  in 
the  distance.  It  was  sold  by  the  artist  for  a 
small  sum,  but  in  1889  was  bought  by  the  Amer- 
icau  Art  Association  for  more  than  580,000 
francs,  and  exhibited  in  this  country.  The  next 
year  M.  Chauchard  bought  it  for  $150,000 ;  it  is 
understood  that  it  will  ultimately  find  a  place  in 
the  Louvre. 

AHaELtTS  BELL,  The.  A  bell  rung  in  all 
Catholic  countries  morning,  noon,  and  night  to 
invite  the  faithful  to  the  recitation  of  the  angelic 
salutation.  Formerly  the  hours  for  the  ringing 
of  the  Angelus  were  at  sunrise,  noon,  and  sunset, 
but  it  is  now  more  generally  heard  at  the  ap- 
pointed hours  of  noon,  and  six  o'clock  both  morn- 
ing and  evening.  The  bell  receives  its  name 
from  the  title  given  the  prayer  recited  at  this 
time,  Angelus  Domini,  also  called  Ave  Maria 
(q.v.). 

ANOELTJS  DOMINI  (Lat.  The  Angel  of  the 
Lord).  The  name  of  a  brief  prayer  repeated  by 
Roman  Catholics  at  the  sound  of  the  Angelus 
bell,  at  sunrise,  noon,  and  sunset. 

ANOELtTS  SILE'SITXS,  Johann  Schef- 
FLEB  (1624-77).  A  German  poet.  He  was  bom 
in  Breslau,  studied  medicine  at  Strassburg  and 
Padua,  and  in  1053  entered  the  Catholic  Church. 
In  1661  he  joined  the  Minorites  and  was  or- 
dained priest.  His  earlier  writings  include  a 
number  of  pronouncedly  mystical  poems,  such 
as  the  Cheruhinischcr  Wandersmann  (1657),  a 
profound  and  pantheistic  description  of  the  way 
to  God.  Subsequently  he  became  a  fanatical 
controversialist.  He  wrote  some  stirring  hymns, 
of  which  many  found  their  way  into  Protestant 
hymnals.  There  is  an  edition  of  his  works,  by 
Rosenthal,  in  two  volumes  ( 1862) .  Consult  also: 
Schrader,  Angelus  Silesius  und  seine  Mystik 
(1853)  ;Kahlert,  Angelus  Silesius:  Eine  litterar- 
historische  Untersuchutig  (1853)  ;  and  the  biog- 
raphy by  C.  Seltmann  (Breslau,  1896). 

ANGEL Y,  aN'zh'iy,  Louis  (c.  1788-1835).  A 
German  actor  and  dramatist.  He  was  born  in 
Berlin,  and  began  his  career  as  an  actor  early  in 
life.  He  was  at  first  a  comedian  at  the  German 
theatre  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  in  1828  went  to 
Berlin,  where  for  two  years  he  was  an  actor,  and 
afterward  skillfully  adapted  French  plays  to 
(3erman  conditions.  Among  his  best  productions 
are  Paris  in  Pommem,  Die  Hasen  in  der  Basen- 
heide,  Wohnungen  tu  vermieten,  Sieben  MSdchen 
in  Uniform  (very  successful),  Von  Siehen  die 
BSsslichste,  and  Das  Fest  der  Uandwerker,    His 
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plays  have  been  collected  and  published  under 
the  titles  of  Vaudevilles  und  Luatapiele  (4  vol- 
umes, Berlin,  1828-42),  and  Neuestea  Komiachea 
Theatre,  3  volumes   (Hamburg,  1836-41). 

AN'GIiB  (Icel.  angr,  grief,  straits;  O.  H.  G. 
angust ;  (Jer.  Angst,  anxiety;  Lat.  angor,  a  chok- 
ing, strangling,  anguish,  from  the  root  ang,  seen 
in  Lat.  anguatua,  narrow,  close;  Gk.  ivxi,  anchi, 
near;  Ger.  eng,  narrow,  close;  A.  S.  ange,  onge, 
narrow,  strait,  troubled).  An  emotion  (q.v.) 
characterized  by  a  peculiar,  aggressive  attitude 
toward  its  object  (usually  a  person)  and  by  the 
large  number  of  expressive  bodily  movements 
which  accompany  it.  Bain  finds  the  essential 
element  in  anger  to  be  "an  impulse  knowingly  to 
inflict  suffering  upon  another  sentient  being,  and 
to  derive  a  positive  gratification  therefrom." 
This  impulse  is  usually  connected,  at  least  in  the 
experience  of  the  human  adult,  with  a  vivid  con- 
sciousness of  self  and  the  sense  of  injury  to 
person  or  property.  There  are  several  varieties 
of  anger,  differing  in  the  motives  which  introduce 
them,  the  pleasantness  or  unpleasantness  of  the 
motive  consciousness,  and  the  avenues  of  activity 
through  which  the  emotion  works  itself  out. 
Language  bears  witness  to  the  great  number  of 
shades  of  anger  in  the  words  rage,  ire,  fury, 
trrath,  temper,  gall,  frenzy,  and  in  a  host  of 
descriptive  adjectives,  such  as  hitter,  defiant, 
frantic,  demoniacal,  hot,  indignant,  violent, 
vicious,  furious,  malignant,  raving,  resentful, 
mad,  volcanic. 

The  anger  known  as  "righteous  indignation" 
is  aroused  by  strong  ethical  motives.  The  angry 
individual  is  persuaded  that  a  wrong  has  been 
done  himself,  or  some  object,  or  another  person. 
This  is  a  resentful  anger,  and  includes  a  moral 
judgment  of  condemnation.  The  emotion  is 
pleasant  (except  where  it  is  introduced  by  too 
great  a  shock,  or  where  the  consciousness  of 
moral  obliquity  counteracts  the  pleasantness) 
and  develops  by  an  expansion — both  mental  and 
physical — of  the  individual.  As  the  agent  of  jus- 
tice, the  angered  person  acquires  an  amount  of 
self-esteem,  which  is  reflected  in  a  tendency  to 
muscular  activity,  deepened  respiration,  and  ag- 
gressive postures.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
anger  is  complicated  by  the  emotions  of  fear, 
hatred,  envy,  or  jealousy,  or  when  it  is  baffled, 
it  acquires  a  different  character.  It  then  be- 
comes unpleasantly-  toned,  is  accompanied  by 
choking  and  stuffiness,  trembling  and  weakness, 
and  a  loss  of  muscular  force.  But  even  in  anger 
which  is  intrinsically  unpleasant,  a  successful 
termination  of  the  attempt  to  injure  the  object 
of  the  emotion  brings  a  moment  of  satisfaction 
and  pleasure,  as  in  the  humiliation  of  a  rival. 

The  most  common  bodily  accompaniments  of 
anger  are  vaso-motor  disturbances  (most  easily 
seen  in  flushing  and  pallor),  glandular  secretion 
(such  as  tears  and  saliva),  modifications  of  res- 
piration, and  involuntary  movements.  Other  more 
or  less  specific  bodily  signs  are  screaming,  cry- 
ing, threatening  articulations,  trembling,  stamp- 
ing, facial  contortions,  scratching,  striking.  The 
coarser  bodily  expressions  of  anger  are  more 
moderate  in  the  adult  and  the  cultured  than  in 
the  child  and  primitive  man.  The  efforts  of 
society  to  secure  justice  and  well-being  for  the 
individual  destroy  many  of  the  sanctions  for 
anger  and  also  control  its  manifestations. 
Doubtless  the  value  of  anger  in  the  history  of 
the  race  has  been  great.  It  has  prevented  the 
encroachments  upon  the  individual  which  tend 


toward   extermination.     Consult  A.   Bain,   The 
BmotioHS  and  the  Will  (London,  1880). 

AN&'EBBO'DA.  In  Norse  mythology,  a 
giantess,  mother  of  Fenrir  (q.v.). 

ANGEBMANELP,  6ng'Sr-m4n-6lf'.  A  river 
in  Sweden,  rising  on  its  western  boundary 
(Map:  Sweden,  G  5).  After  passing  numerous 
lakes,  it  enters  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  by  a  large 
estuary,  above  Herniisand.  It  is  about  150  miles 
long,  navigable  for  75  miles,  and  celebrated  for 
the  beautiful  scenery  of  its  banks. 

AnOEBHAUXAKD.  a  former  division  of 
Sweden,  now  chiefly  comprised  in  the  ISn  of 
Vestemorrland.  It  extends  along  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia  and  is  watered  by  the  River  Anger- 
mann.  The  district  exhibits  great  variety 
ol  wild  and  beautiful  landscape — wood,  mount, 
stream,  and  lake.  It  is  under  a  high  state  of 
cultivation,  producing  barley,  rye,  and  pease, 
and  abounding  in  excellent  pasturage.  The  in- 
habitants are  favorably  known  for  their  sobriety, 
industrious  habits,  and  general  prosperity.  The 
chief  town,  HernSsand,  with  a  population  (1900) 
of  7890,  stands  on  the  small  island  of  HernO, 
and  has  weekly  steam  communication  with  Stock- 
holm. It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop.  It  has  a  literary 
and  printing  establishment  with  Lappish  type. 
There  are  public  baths  and  graving  docks.  It 
exports  linen  fabrics,  and  the  Baltic  products 
generally. 

ANQEBHtiNDE,  ttng'Sr-mfln'de.  A  garri- 
son town  and  railway  junction,  capital  of  a 
circle  of  the  same  name  in  the  province  of 
Brandenburg.  Prussia,  45  miles  northeast  of- 
Berlin  by  rail.  It  has  manufactures  of  woolen 
and  linen  goods.  Its  principal  public  building  is 
St.  Mary's  Church,  a  lofty  Gothic  structure  of  the 
thirteenth  century.    Pop.,  1895,  7334;  1905,  7589. 

AN'OEBO'lTA.  An  early  Roman  divinity  in 
some  way  connected  with  silence  and  always 
represented  with  her  finger  on  her  lips  or  the 
mouth  bound  with  a  fillet.  Her  festival,  which 
was  celebrated  on  the  21st  of  December,  would 
seem  to  indicate  some  relationship  with  the 
winter  solstice.  Later  she  took  on  the  nature 
of  a  goddess  of  sorrow  and  disease. 

ANOEBS,  aN'zhft'  (the  ancient  Andes,  capital 
of  n  Gallic  tribe,  known  under  the  Lat.  form 
Andecavi).  Formerly  the  capital  of  the  Duchy 
of  Anjou,  and  now  of  the  French  Department  of 
Maine-et-Loire,  situated  on  both  sides  of  the 
navigable  river  Mayenne,  not  far  from  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Sarthe  with  it,  and  about  five  miles 
from  its  confluence  with  the  Loire  (Map:  France, 
F  4").  Old  Angers,  "The  Black  City."  is  fast 
disappearing,  and  a  new,  bright  town  taking  its 

Since.  The  ancient  walls  are  changed  into  shady 
oulovards;  new-fashioned  buildings  and  bridges 
are  appearing.  The  cathedral  of  St.  Maurice  is 
one  of  the  oldest  surviving  structures,  and  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  thirteenth  century  Gothic.  The 
castle  of  Philip  Augustus  still  stands,  with  its 
round  towers.  Angers  is  the  see  of  a  bishop. 
It  has  also  a  Catholic  school,  with  faculties  of 
law,  mathematics,  science,  and  philosophy,  a 
school  of  art,  a  theological  seminary,  an  insti- 
tution for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  a  botanical  garden, 
a  large  picture  gallery,  and  a  public  library. 
The  ruins  of  the  ancient  castle  of  Angers,  built 
by  St.  Louis  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  are  situated  on  a  projecting  rock  above 
the  river.  Sail-making,  cotton-spinning,  stocking- 
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weaving,  etc.,  are  carried  on  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, and  a  trade  in  com,  wine,  brandy,  flax, 
hemp,  honey,  etc.  There  are  siate  quarries  in 
the  neighborhood.  Angers  is  the  birthplace  of 
Ren£  of  Anjou,  the  learned  Manage,  the  publicist 
J.  Bodin,  and  the  sculptor  David,  whose  statue 
was  unveiled  in  the  Place  de  Lorraine,  October 
24,  1880.  Pop.  in  1901,  82,398.  Consult  A.  De- 
bidour.  La  Fronde  angevine;  la  vie  munieipale 
o«  17e  sUele  (Paris.  1877). 

AW'OEVIir  liIHE,  or  DTOIASTT.  The 
English  kings  from  Henry  II.  to  John,  since  their 
family,  the  Plantagenets,  came  from  Anjou  in 
France. 

ANOHrEBA,  &n-gya'r&  or  ANGHEBA, 
&n-ga'ril,  Pietbo  Mastibe  de.  See  Peteb  MAims. 

AN'OILBEBT,  Saikt  (c.  740-814).  A  friend 
and  privy  councillor  of  Charlemagne,  and  the 
most  distinguislied  poet  of  his  age.  He  filled 
the  highest  offices,  and  in  790  became  Abbot  of 
Centula  (the  present  St.  Riquier).  In  800  he 
assisted  in  Rome  at  the  coronation  of  the  Empe- 
ror, who  called  him  the  "Homer  of  the  age."  By 
Bertha,  the  daughter  of  Charlemagne,  he  was 
father  of  two  sons,  Hamid,  and  Nithard,  the 
historian. 

AKOI'KA  FECTOBIS  (Lat  tightening  of 
the  chest  or  heart),  or  Heabt-stboke.  It  is 
characterized  by  intense  pain  and  sense  of  con- 
striction, which  occur  in  paroxysms  begin- 
ning over  the  region  of  the  heart,  or  deep  in  the 
chest,  and  extending  toward  the  left  shoulder. 
The  attacks  are  apt  to  appear  in  succession,  and 
ultimately  they  kill  the  patient.  As  to  the  true 
pathological  basis  of  angina  pectoris  we  are  still 
uncertain.  Changes  in  the  heart,  aorta,  and 
arteries,  varying  from  extensive  valvular  disease 
to  a  mild  arterio-sclerosis,  hove  been  described. 
These  changes  are,  however,  not  constant,  and  are 
also  found  in  cases  which  die  with  no  symptoms 
of  angina.  There  is  usually  disease  of  the  coro- 
nary or  heart  arteries,  of  the  nature  of  an  arte- 
rio-sclerosis or  thickening  of  the  walls.  This 
may  be  especially  marked  at  the  origin  of  the 
vessels,  and  leads  to  a  diminution  in  lumen. 
Various  theories  have  been  advanced  as  to  the 
true  nature  of  angina.  It  has  been  considered 
as  a  neuralgia  of  the  cardiac  nerves,  as  a  cramp 
of  the  heart  muscle,  as  due  to  extreme  dilatation 
of  the  heart — the  tense  muscle  pressing  the  nerve 
endings — and  as  a  temporary  ana:roia  of  the 
heart  muscle  due  to  disease  or  spasm  of  the  ves- 
sels supplying  it  with  blood.  It  must  be  admit- 
ted, however,  that  such  suggestions  are  purely 
theoretical,  and  that  a  definite  pathological  basis 
of  angina  is  as  yet  undetermined.  Angina  pec- 
toris is  a  disease  of  adult  life,  occurring  most 
frequently  between  the  ages  of  forty  and  fifty. 
The  paroxysms  may  be  induced  by  any  excess  in 
diet,  by  cxeri-ion,  as  walking  uphill  or  against  a 
strong  wind,  or  by  mental  emotions.  It  is  there- 
fore advisable  for  those  who  have  had  nn  attack 
of  angina  to  lead  a  quiet,  regular  life,  avoid  ex- 
cesses of  all  kinds,  and  particularly  refrain  from 
mental  excitement.  During  an  attack  the  pliysi- 
cian  usually  administers  morphine,  nitrite  of 
amyl,  nitro-glycerin.  or  chloroform. 

ANOIOLIEBI,  ttn'id-lya'r*,  Cecco  (c.  1250- 
c.  1312) .  An  Italian  humorous  poet  of  Dante's 
time,  born  at  Siena,  not  earlier  than  12,50.  He 
sang  of  his  quarrels  with  his  father,  his  misad- 
ventures in  love,  and  the  poverty  under  which  he 


suffered.  His  verse  is  original  in  form.  No  fewer 
than  three  sonnets  are  d^oted  to  Dante,  who,  it 
is  inferred,  charged  him  with  being  a  pamsHe, 
for  in  the  last  of  these  sonnets  Ceoco  hurls  the 
epithet  back  at  him  with  a  vigor  whi<^  must 
have  severed  their  relations  once  for  all.  Cecco 
himself  figures  in  one  of  the  tales  of  the  Decam- 
eron (IX.  4).  He  is  supposed  to  have  died 
about  1312.  Consult  Gaspary,  Italian  Litera- 
ture, Oelsner's  translation   (London,  1901). 

Air'GKVMA.     See  TimoB. 

AXGIOSPEBICS,  &n'jl-d-sp$rmz  (Gk.  ay. 
yciov,  angcion,  vessel  +  airifi/ia,  aperma,  seed). 
A  name  applied  to  the  greatest  group  of  seed- 
plants,  Spermatophytes,  as  distinguished  from 
the  other  group,  Gymnosperms,  in  which  the 
"seeds  are  naked."  The  two  great  divisions 
of  Angioepernis  are  the  Monocotyledons  and  Di- 
cotyledons, once  called  the  "Endi^ens"  and  "£x- 
ogens"  respectively.  The  Monocotyledons  are 
characterized  by  the  single  terminal  seed  leaf 
(cotyledon)  of  the  embryo,  the  scattered  woody 
bundles  of  the  stem,  the  closed  venation  (often 
called  "paraUel  veined"),  and  the  three-parted 
flowers.  To  the  group  belong  such  forms  as  the 
common  pondweeds,  grasses,  palms,  aroids, 
lilies,  and  orchids.  The  Dicotyledons  are  char- 
acterized by  the  lateral  cotyledons,  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  woody  bundles  of  the  stem  into  a  hol- 
low cylinder,  the  open  venation  (often  called 
"net- veined"),  and  the  five-  or  four-parted  flow- 
ers. To  this  group  belong  such  forms  as  the 
common  trees  (poplars,  oaks,  elms,  etc.),  but- 
tercups, roses,  peas,  unibellifers,  heaths,  mints, 
composites,  etc.  The  .\ngiosperms  are  estimated 
to  comprise  over  100,000  species,  and  they  form 
the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  vegetation  of 
the  earth.  Since  the  Gymnosperms  comprise 
only  about  400  living  species,  it  is  evident  that 
the  Angiosperms  are  the  chief  modem  represent- 
atives of  seed-plants.  It  is  among  Angiosperms 
also  that  the  true  flowers  are  developed,  with 
elaborate  relations  with  insects  for  securing  pol- 
lination. The  group  is  often  called  "true  flower- 
ing plants,"  because  it  is  characterized  by  the 
ordinary  conspicuous  flower. 

The  members  of  the  group  are  of  every  possible 
variety  of  habit,  from  minute  floating  forms  to 
gigantic  trees.  The  roots,  stems,  and  leaves  are 
more  elaborately  and  variously  organized  for 
work  than  those  of  any  other  plant  groups,  and 
the  whole  structure  of  the  body  Is  the  most  com- 
plex found  in  the  plant  kingdom. 

It  is  among  the  Angiosperms  that  "stamens" 
and  "carpels"  become  definite  and  distinctly  de- 
veloped. The  stamen  of  the  Angiosi)erra  corre- 
sponds to  a  spore-bearing  leaf  of  the  fern-plants, 
but  shows  no  resemblance  to  an  ordinary  leaf  in 
form.  The  region  devoted  to  producing  the 
spores  is  called  the  "anther."  In  observing  the 
development  of  an  anther  it  is  found  that  fonr 
sporangia  usually  appear,  and  that  as  these  ap- 
proach maturity  they  fuse  in  pairs,  resulting  in 
the  appearance  of  two  pollen-sacs,  each  of  which 
has  been  derived  from  two  sporangia.  Occasion- 
ally in  Angiosperms  the  four  original  sporangia 
of  the  stamen  remain  distinct. 

The  carpels  of  Angiosperms  give  name  to  the 
group,  for  these  structures  inclose  the  ovules 
that  become  seeds,  the  name  angiosperms  mean- 
ing, as  has  been  said,  "seeds  in  a  case."  In  this 
regard  they  difi'er  decidedly  from  any  carpels 
which  exist  among  the  Qynmosperms,  in  which 
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group  they  are  flat  and  open,  exposing  the  ovules, 
and  giving  rise  to  the  name,  which  means  "seeds 
naked." 

In  order  to  understand  the  following  state- 
ment of  the  technical  cliaracters  of  angiosperma, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  read  the  articles  Alterna- 
tion OF  Generations,  and  Ueterosfost. 

In  its  germination  the  pollen  grain    {micro- 


A  mature  embryo-aac  («),  thowlnK  the  three  antipodal 
cells  (a),  the  two  polar  nnclei  fusing  to  form  the  cndoBperm 
naclena  (ji\  the  two  ayiier^idB  («),  the  egv  (o\  and  the  pollen- 
tabe  eDterlng  to  discharge  Ita  sperm  cella.  The  two  mtega- 
ments  (t>  of  ue  ovule  are  also  shown, 

spore)  produces  within  itself  usually  three  cells, 
which  repi-esent  a  very  much  reduced  male 
plant.  One  of  these  cells  later  develops  the 
pollen  tube,  which  penetrates  to  the  egg,  while 


An  embryo  sac  (<),  showing  the  ronng  embryo  (ir),  en- 
doeperm  cells  (t),  and  the  three  dlsorguDlzing  antipodal 
cella  (a). 

the  other  two  cells  are  the  sperms.  The  embryo 
sac  within  the  ovule,  which  represents  a  single 
unshed  spore,  produces  within  itself  a  group  of 
cells,  usually  seven  in  number,  which  represent 
a  reduced  female  plant.  In  the  end  of  the  sac 
toward  the  micropyle  (the  opening  left  by  in- 
tegument)  the  single  egg  is  situated,  and  asso- 


ciated with  it  are  two  other  cells  called  syner- 
gida  (helpers).  This  group  of  three  cells  is 
called  the  egg  apparatus.  At  the  opposite  end  of 
the  sac  ia  a  group  of  sterile  cells,  usually  three 
in  number,  and  called  the  antipodal  cells.  More 
centrally  placed  in  the  sac  is  the  seventh  cell, 
that  has  been  formed  by  the  fusing  of  two  cells, 
and,  after  the  fertilization  of  the  egg,  is  to  de- 
velop the  endosperm  (nutritive  tissue  of  the 
seed).  This  cell  is  called  the  "definitive  nucleus" 
or  "primary  endosperm  nucleus."  Before  fer- 
tilization, the  pollen  grain  containing  the  male 
plant  is  transferred  by  the  wind  or  by  insects  to 
the  stigma  (receptive  region  of  the  pistil),  the 
process  of  transfer  being  called  pollination 
(q.v.).  After  pollination  the  pollen  tube  is  de- 
velt^d,  which  penetrates  the  pistil  and  finally 
reaches  the  ovule,  carrying  in  its  tip  the  two 
male  cells  or  sperms.  The  tip  of  the  tube  then 
enters  thfe  micropyle,  crowds  its  way  to  the  egg, 
and  discharges  its  contents.  One  sperm  passes  to 
the  egg  and  fuses  with  it,  this  act  being  called 
fertilization.  The  other  sperm  has  recently  been 
observed  to  pass  on  in  the  sac  and  fuse  with  the 
endosperm  nucleus;  but  it  remains  to  be  seen 
how  general  this  phenomenon,  called  double  fer- 
tilization, may  be  in  the  group. 

ANOLAISE,  SN'glfiz'.  An  English  country 
dance  (contredanse) ,  in  2-4,  3-4,  or  3-8  time. 
It  is  gay,  and  probably  originated  in  the  older 
form  of  the  French  rigaudon.    See   RioAoooif. 

AlT'OIiE  (Lat.  angulua,  a  corner,  Gk. 
ayxiJiof,  ankylos,  bent).  One  of  the  common 
geometric  concepts,  ff  two  lines  meet,  they  are 
said  to  form  p.n  angle,  the  lines  being  called 
the  arms,  sides,  or  legs,  and  the  point  of  meet- 
ing the  vertex  of  the  angle.  The  size  of  the 
angle  is  determined  by  the  amount  of  turning 
necessary  to  carry  a  moving  radius  from  one 
arm  to  the  other,  and  hence  is  independent  of 
the  length  of  the  arms. 

If  the  arms  of  an  angle  are  in  the  same 
straight  line  on  opposite  sides  of  the  vertex,  a 


straight  angle  ( fig.  1 )  is  formed ;  half  of  a 
straight  angle  is  called  a  right  angle  (fig.  2)  ; 
two  straight  angles  equal  a  perigon  or  angle  of 
360°  (fig.  3).  Angles  are  also  conceived  exceed- 
ing 360°;  thus  an  angle  of  720°  is  described 
when  a  screw  is  turned  twice  around.  An  angle 
between  0°  and  90°  is  said  to  be  acute  (fig.  4)  ; 
one  between  00°  and  180°,  obtuse  (fig.  5)  ; 
one  between  180°  and  360°,  reflex  (flg.  6).  An- 
gles are  considered  as  positive  if  generated  by 
a  radius  moving  counter-clockwise,  and  negative 
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if  the  radius  moves  clockwise.  If  the  arms  are 
straight,  the  angle  is  said  to  be  rectilinear; 
if  curved,  curvilinear;  if  arcs  of  great  circles 
on  a  sphere,  spherical.  Curvilinear  angles  have 
the  same  measure  as  the  rectilinear  angles 
formed  by  tangents  to  the  curves  at  the 
vertex.  If  two  planes  meet,  they  are  said 
to  form  a  dihedral  (Gk.  two-seated)  angle;  this 
has  the  same  measure  as  the  rectilinear  angle 
formed  by  two  lines  in  the  planes  that  are  per- 
pendicular to  the  line  of  intersection  of  the 
planes.  If  three  or  more  planes  meet  in  one 
point,  they  are  said  to  form  a  solid  angle,  the 
measure  of  which  is  the  ratio  of  the  intercepted 
surface  to  the  entire  surface  of  any  sphere  hav- 
ing the  vertex  of  the  angle  as  its  centre.  A 
solid  angle  is  trihedral,  tetrahedral,  etc.,  accord- 
ing as  it  is  formed  by  .3,  4,  etc.,  planes.  For  the 
various  attempts  made  to  define  the  simple  con- 
cept angle,  consult  Schotten,  Inhalt  und  Me- 
thods des  planimetrischen  Unterrichts  (Leipzig, 
1893). 

AKOLE,  Facial.     See  ANTiiBOPoitETBT. 

ANGLE  I'BON.  See  Roixino  Mnxs,  for  a 
description  of  this  and  other  steel  shapes. 

ANGLE  OE  EL'EVATION,  Angle  of  Dk- 
PAHTURE,  and  other  terms  in  Gunnery.  See  Bal- 
listics, and  Gunnery. 

AN'GLEB  (The  name  alludes  to  its  seeming 
to  "angle"  for  its  prey;  see  below).  A  singu- 
larly ugly  and  voracious  marine  fish  (Lophius 
piscatorius) ,  also  known  as  goose- fish,  monk- fish, 
all-mouth,  and  fishing-frog.  It  is  of  the  order 
Pediculati,  chiefly  characterized  by  the  greatly 
elongated  carpel  bones,  which  form  a  kind  of 
arm  supporting  the  pectoral  fins.  The  angler  is 
a  large  fish,  three  to  five  feet  in  length,  having 
the  large,  flattened  head  with  its  wide  mouth 
and  projecting  lower  jaw,  and  the  anterior  part 
of  the  body,  greatly  out  of  proportion  to  the  pos- 
terior tapering  part.  The  three  anterior  spines 
have  become  widely  separated  from  the  dorsal 
fin,  and  shifted  forward  onto  the  head,  where  the 
most  anterior  is  much  elongated,  barbel-like,  and 
fleshy  at  the  tip.  It  is  by  the  brilliant  color  of 
this  and  other  worm-like  appendages  about  the 
mouth  that  the  fish  is  said  to  attract  smaller 
fishes  and  thus  make  them  easy  prey.  The  name 
goose-fish  refers  to  the  popular  belief  that  it  will 
seize  geese  and  other  swimming  birds.  It  is  a 
very  hardy  fish,  and  does  not  suffer  from  being 
out  of  the  water  as  readily  as  most  fishes.  It 
occurs  on  the  European  shores,  and  on  the  Amer- 
ican coast  from  Nova  Scotia  to  the  Barbadoes. 
Some  deep-sea  fishes  of  a  closely  related  family 
(Antennariidie)  are  sometimes  included  under 
the  same  name,  and  apparently  have  similar 
habits.  See  Fboo-fish,  and  plate  of  Anglers 
AND  Bathsh. 

AN'GLES.  A  Ix)w  German  tribe  who  occu- 
pied the  district  of  Angeln  in  Schleswig-Hol- 
stein,  and  extended  to  the  west  as  far  as  the 
North  Sea.  With  the  Jutes  and  the  Saxons, 
the  Angles  passed  over  in  great  numbers  to 
Britain  during  the  fifth  century,  and  settled  in 
East  Anglia,  Northumbria,  and  Mercia.  From 
them  England  derives  its  name  (Lat.  Anglia, 
A.  S.,  Engla-land) .  After  these  migrations  from 
Schleswig,  the  Danes  from  the  north  entered 
the  deserted  districts,  and  mingled  with  the 
Angles  who  remained  there.    The  German  lan- 


guage and  manners  were  afterward  introduced 
by  immigrant  nobles  from  Holstein,  and  pre- 
vailed among  the  higher  classes;  but  until  the 
nineteenth  century  the  Danish  was  still  gener- 
ally spoken  by  the  common  people.  During  the 
nineteenth  century  the  German  gained  the  as- 
cendency. The  modern  Angles  are  of  a  more 
passive  disposition  than  the  Frieslanders  and  the 
people  of  Ditmargchen,  and  religious  sentiment 
is  very  strongly  manifested  among  them.  The 
district  called  Angeln  extends  from  the  Schlei  on 
the  south  to  the  Flensburg  hills  on  the  north, 
contains  about  330  square  miles,  and  a  popula- 
tion of  about  ^8,000.  Kappeln  is  the  chief 
to%n.  The  name  has  no  political  or  administra- 
tive significance.  Consult  Erdmann,  Vher  die 
Ueimat  und  den  Namen  der  Angeln  (Upsala, 
1891). 

ANGLESEY,  aD'gl'-s?.  or  ANGLESEA(A.  S. 
Angles'  eg,  the  Angles  island).  A  county  and 
island  of  Wales,  separated  from  the  mainland  by 
the  Menai  Strait  (Map:  Wales,  B  3).  Its 
length  is  about  20  miles,  breadth  about  17,  coast 
line  about  80,  area  275  square  miles.  The 
county  is  divided  into  three  districts,  called  can- 
trefs,  each  subdivided  into  two  cwmwds.  The 
market  towns  are  Amlwch  (a  flourishing  little 
seaport  of  5306  inhabitants),  Beaumaris  (q.v.), 
the  county  town,  Holyhead  (q.v.),  Llangefni, 
and  Llanerchy-inedd.  Pop.,  1891,  50,098;  in  1901, 
50,590.  The  surface  is  generally  flat,  and  the 
soil  of  indifferent  fertility  and  only  partially 
cultivated,  by  far  the  largest  part  being  under 
pasture.  The  principal  products  are  wheat,  bar- 
ley, oats,  and  potatoes.  The  mineral  deposits  of 
the  island  are  still  important,  though  not  so  ex- 
tensive as  100  years  ago,  when  the  Parys  and 
Mona  copper  mines  were  considered  the  most  pro- 
ductive in  England.  Among  the  minerals  the 
most  important  at  present  are  copper,  lead, 
silver,  marble,  limestone,  asbestos,  and  coal.  The 
island  is  connected  with  the  mainland  by  one  sus- 
pension bridge  and  the  Britannia  tubular  bridge 
on  the  route  of  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  Rail- 
way. The  island  is  traversed  by  two  railway 
lines.  There  are  still  to  be  found  some  ancient 
relics  of  Druidism,  which  once  flourished  on  the 
island.  The  Welsh  language  is  largely  spoken  by 
the  peasantry.  Consult  H.  L.  Jones,  "The  Medi- 
eval Antiquities  of  Anglesey,"  in  Volume  V., 
Archaologtcal  Journal    (London,   1844). 

ANGLESEY,  Henht  William  Paget,  first 
marquis  of  (1768-1854).  A  British  general  and 
statesman.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford  and  en- 
tered Parliament  in  1790.  He  commanded  a 
volunteer  corps  in  Flanders,  and  acquired  a  high 
reputation  as  a  cavalry  officer  in  the  Peninsu- 
lar War.  At  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  where  he 
commanded  the  British  cavalry,  he  lost  a 
leg.  On  his  return  to  England  he  re- 
ceived a  vote  of  thanks  from  Parliament,  and 
was  made  Marquis  of  Anglesey.  In  1828  he  was 
appointed  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland  at  a  period 
when  that  country  was  greatly  agitated  over  the 
question  of  Catholic  emancipation.  This  he  at 
first  opposed,  but  afterward  advocated  it,  and  in 
consequence  was  recalled  by  Wellington  in  1829. 
He  was  again  appointed  to  the  same  office  under 
Lord  Grey's  administration  in  1830;  but  his  co- 
ercive measures  destroyed  his  popularity,  and  he 
resigned  his  position  in  1833.  He  founded  the- 
Irish  Board  of  Education.  In  1846  be  wa«  pro- 
moted a  field-marshal. 
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ANGI.ESITE,  ao'gl6-sit.  A  lead  sulphate 
that  crystallizes  in  the  orthorhombie  system,  and 
occurs  in  white,  light-yellow,  green,  and  sometimes 
blue  colors.  It  is  formed  as  a  result  of  the  de- 
composition of  galena,  and  was  originally  found 
in  Anglesea,  England,  whence  its  name;  it  also 
occurs  in  Cornwall,  Derbyshire,  and  Cumberland ; 
at  various  localities  in  the  Hartz;  in  Hungary; 
and  in  the  United  States,  at  Phenixville,  Pa.,  at 
various  points  in  the  Missouri  lead  mines,  at 
Rossie,  K.  Y.,  and  elsewhere.  Anglesite  is  use- 
ful as  an  ore  of  lead  (q.v.). 

AN'GIiEWORH'.  An  earthworm,  when  used 
as  fish-bait.    See  Eabthwobu. 

AIT'GLIA,  East.  A  kingdom  founded  by  the 
Angles  before  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  in 
the  eastern  part  of  central  England,  comprising 
the  modern  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and 
equivalent  in  extent  to  the  modern  see  of  Nor- 
wich. It  was  somewhat  dependent  on  Kent;  but 
about  654,  Anglia  fell  under  the  sway  of  Mercia, 
and  so  continued  till  Egbert,  King  of  Wessex,  con- 
quered Mercia  and  East  Anglia,  in  825.  Alfred 
the  Great  gave  Anglia  to  the  Danes  under  Guth- 
rum  in  878;  but  Edward,  his  son  and  successor, 
forced  the  Danes  to  acknowledge  him  in  921. 
Anglia  soon  became  a  part  of  the  West  Saxon 
kingdom. 

AlfGIilCAN.  Belonging  to  the  Church  of 
England  or  to  the  other  churches  in  communion 
with  it,  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  United 
States.  The  term  is  siometimes  applied  to  the 
High  Church  party.  See  Anoucan  Comuunion, 
and  England,  Church  of. 

AKOLICAN  CHUBCH.  See  England, 
Church  of. 

ANGIilCAN  COmSTJIiaOTSl.  A  term  com- 
ing to  be  recognized  as  the  semi-official  title  of 
the  now  world-wide  body  which  is  in  communion 
with  the  Church  of  England  (q.v.)  as  repre- 
sented in  its  centre  of  unity,  the  see  of  Canter- 
bury. It  is  only  in  comparatively  recent  years 
that  this  body  has  come  to  have  anything  like 
a  concrete  existence,  which  by  the  logic  of  events 
is  crystallizing  more  and  more,  in  contradiction 
though  it  be  to  the  famous  Branch  Theory  on 
which  the  claims  of  the  body  to  be  considered  a 
part  of  the  Catholic  or  Universal  Church  are 
based.  Its  component  parts  are  the  Episcopal 
Churches  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  the 
British  colonies,  and  the  United  States,  with  a 
few  sporadic  organizations  on  similar  lines  in 
the  Latin  countries.  It  coheres  loosely  by  means 
of  general  agreement  in  worship  and  terms  of 
communion,  and  as  an  integral  body  is  repre- 
sented by  its  bishops  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
in  the  Lambeth  Conference  (q.v.)  at  irregular 
intervals. 

AN'GUN,  Maboaket  (1876 — ).  An  Ameri- 
can actress,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  T.  W.  Anglin, 
who  at  the  time  of  her  birth,  at  Ottawa,  Can- 
ada, was  Speaker  of  the  Canadian  House  of 
Commons.  After  studying  at  the  Empire 
School  of  Dramatic  Acting  (New  York  City), 
she  made  her  debut  at  New  York  in  Shen- 
andoah in  1894.  Among  her  rOles  were  Roxane, 
in  Richard  Mansfield's  presentation  of  Cyrano  de 
Bergerac  (189S)  ;  Mimi.in  The  On f«Wnv  (1899)  ; 
Mrs.  Dane,  in  Mr».  Dane's  Defence  (1900); 
Mabel  Vaughn  in  The  Wilderness  ( 1901 )  ;  the 
title  rOle  in  Zira,  ( 1906 ) .  Consult  Strang,  Famous 
Actresses  of  the  Day  in  America  (Boston,  1899). 


AK'GX.IKG  (A.  S.  angel,  fish-hook,  akin  to 
Engl,  angle,  a  corner,  bend).  The  term  angling 
has,  by  common  understanding,  become  re- 
stricted to  the  catching  of  fish,  as  a  source  of 
recreation,  while  the  word  fishing  expresses  it 
as  a  commercial  enterprise.  The  term  "angle" 
and  its  cognate  words  in  most  languages  are 
limited  to  the  hook;  but  it  is  quite  clear  that  in 
Anglo-Saxon  the  word  includes  as  well  the  line 
and  rod;  a  definition  probably  suggested  by  the 
position  a  rod  and  pendent  line  take  when  beini; 
used  for  bait  fishing,  at  which  time  they  form 
a  right  angle.  Shakespeare  refers  to  the  angle 
in  the  sense  of  rod,  line,  and  hook  in  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  and  he  had  good  historic  basis  for 
selecting  angling  as  a  recreation  in  Egypt,  for 
the  mural  paintings  of  the  Egyptians  make  it 
clear  that  angling  was  a  favorite  pastime  of 
their  men  of  rank.  So  accurately  is  the  spawn- 
ing of  fish  described  in  tlie  Bundahish,  a  Pahlavi 
work  relating  to  the  creation,  as  to  suggest  the 
existence  of  angler  naturalists  among  the  fol- 
lowers of  Zoroaster.  Both  Greeks  and  Romans 
fiursued  angling  for  diversion's  sake.  Many  al- 
usions  in  classical  authors  justify  the  inference 
that  the  idea  expressed  by  our  word  sportsman 
had  defined  shape  in  antiquity.  From  Homer  to 
Oppian  there  were  piscatory  poets,  who  dwelt  on 
the  exciting  delights  of  the  craft.  Oppian's 
Halieutica,  a  poem  of  the  second  century  a.d., 
treats  of  the  natural  history  of  fishes,  and  of  the 
fishing  methods  of  the  ancients.  "The  perfect 
angler  is  herein  defined  as  "a  well-made,  active 
man,  patient,  vigilant,  enterprising,  courageous, 
and  full  of  expedients;"  and  his  outfit  is  sum- 
med up  in  a  couplet — 

"  The  riender  woven  net,  the  oglcr  creel. 
The  tapering  reed,  the  line,  and  barbed  steel." 

The  earliest  mention  of  fly-fishing  occurs  in 
the  Epigrams  of  Martial,  wherein  is  sung  the 
rising  of  the  wrasse  "decoyed  by  fraudful  flies;" 
but  -Elian,  the  author  of  a  zoiJlogy,  written  about 
200  A.D.,  gives  a  consummate  description  of  this 
method  of  taking  a  certain  species  of  trout  as 
practiced  by  the  Macedonians.  From  the  angling 
pictures  of  Ausonius  in  the  fourth  century, 
there  is,  with  the  exception  of  a  brief  allusion  in 
Piers  Fulham,  written  about  the  year  1420,  a 
break  in  the  literature  relating  to  this  subject, 
until  we  reach  the  interesting  work  of  Dame 
Juliana  Berners,  prioress  of  Sopwell  Nunnery — 
A  Treatyse  of  Fysshynge  wyth  an  Angle,  printed 
in  England  in  1496.  This  treatise  presents  de- 
tailed instructions  for  the  manufacture  of  tackle, 
gives  faultless  directions  for  fly-fishing,  and  de- 
scribes minutely  "xij  flyes  wyth  wyche  ye  shall 
angle  to  ye  trought  &  grayllying."  The  flies  have 
been  tied  by  a  modern  expert,  in  accordance  with 
the  directions  given  in  the  treatise,  and  they  do 
credit  to  the  taste  of  the  first  English  authoress. 
I.ieonard  Mascall's  .4  Booke  of  Fishing  tcith 
Booke  A  Line  (1590),  the  next  work  of  impor- 
tance in  English,  is  largely  a  reproduction  of  the 
essay  of  the  literary  prioress.  The  Secrets  of 
Angling,  a  delightful  poem  by  John  Dennys, 
appeared  in  1613,  and  in  1651  Thomas  Barker's 
The  Art  of  Angling,  the  first  work  in  which  the 
reel  is  recognized  as  essential  to  success  in  the 
capture  of  large  fish  with  rod  and  line.  Two 
years  later,  Walton's  The  Oompleat  Angler;  or, 
the  Contemplative  Man's  Recreation,  was  given 
to  the  world.    It  was  of  this  book  that  Charles 
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Lamb  wrote:  "It  would  sweeten  a  man's  temper 
at  any  time  to  read  it;  it  wonld  Christianize 
every  discordant,  angry  passion."  Angling  is 
one  of  the  richest  departments  of  English  letters. 
Westwood  and  Satchel's  Bibliotlieca  Piscatoria, 
published  as  long  ago  as  1883,  catalogues  over 
three  thousand  works  more  or  less  concerning 
fish  and  fishing.  Angling  will  be  found  treated 
in  detail  under  three  heads,  viz.:  fly-casting, 
bait-fishing,  and  trolling.  To  such  as  wish  to 
understand  the  natural  history  of  the  objects  of 
their  pursuit  as  well  as  to  master  the  various 
methods  of  capture,  the  following  instructive 
monographs  are  recommended  in  addition  to  the 
volumes  referred  to  in  this  article:  Izaak  Wal- 
ton, Compleat  Angler;  or  the  Contemplative 
Man's  Recreation  (first  New  York  edition,  1847)  ; 
OUnther,  An  Introduction  to  the  Htudi/  of 
Fishes;  Day,  British  and  Irish  Balmonidte;  G. 
B.  Goode,  American  Fishes  (New  York,  1888)  ; 
Seth  Oreen,  Home  Fishing  and  Home  Waters 
(New  York,  1888)  ;  Green  and  Roosevelt,  Fish 
Hatching  and  Fish  Catching;  Wright,  Fishes, 
T/icir  Loves,  Passions,  and  Intellects;  Cholmon- 
deley-Pennell,  Uodem  Improvements  in  Fishing 
Tackle  (London,  1887)  ;  The  Angler  Naturalist, 
and  the  two  volumes  of  the  Badminton  Library 
of  Sports,  entitled  Fishing;  Nobbe,  Art  of  Troll- 
ing, and  J.  J.  Manley,  Literature  of  Sea  and 
River  Fishing  (Tx>ndon,  1883).  See  Flt-Cast- 
IKQ;   BAlT-FlSHINa  ;   Tboixino. 

AK'OLO-ISrBAELITE  THE'OBT.  An 
opinion  as  to  the  origin  of  the  English  people, 
held  quite  extensively  m  both  Britain  and  Ameri- 
ca. It  is  maintained  that  the  English  are  de- 
scended from  the  Israelites,  who  were  made  cap- 
tives by  the  Assyrians  under  Sargon  (c.  722  B.C.) 
— the  so-called  Lost  Ten  Tribes — and  brought 
into  Media,  where  they  are  identified  with  the 
8ac»  or  Scythians,  who  appeared  as  a  conquering 
horde  there  about  the  same  time.  They  next 
swarmed  westward  into  northern  Europe,  and  be- 
came progenitors  in  particular  of  the  Saxon  in- 
vaders of  England.  The  theory  is  destitute  of 
scientific  proof.  The  Ten  Tribes  were  never  lo«t; 
they  were  absorbed  in  the  surrounding  popula- 
tion, and  so  disappeared.  But  the  vitality  of  the 
Anglo-Israelite  theory  is  shown  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  book  by  5L  L.  Streator,  The  Anglo- 
Alliance  in  Prophecy;  or.  The  Promises  to  the 
leathers  (New  Haven,  Conn.,  1900,  two  volumes). 

ANOLO-JAFAN^E      ALLIANCE.        See 
•Japah. 

AN'OLODCAITIA  (A  hybrid  formation  from 
Anglo,  English  -|-  Gk.  ftavia,  mania,  madness, 
frenzy,  enthusiasm).  A  term  which  desi^ates, 
in  America  and  other  countries,  a  weak  imitation 
of  English  manners,  customs,  etc.,  or  an  indis- 
criminate admiration  of  English  institutions. 
In  German  literature,  an  Anglomania  was  especi- 
ally prevalent  in  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
translations  of  English  books  became  numerous, 
and  were  read  with  great  admiration.  The  Ger- 
mans have  ascribed  the  sentimental  and  affected 
style  of  some  parts  of  their  literature  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  English  literature  of  that  century.  • 
But  the  Anglomania  was  harmless  in  comparison 
with  the  Gallomania,  or  imitation  of  French  lit- 
erature and  customs,  which  prevailed  in  the  time 
of  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia,  and  was  developed  in 
the  writings  of  Wieland.  A  remarkable  Anglo- 
mania prevailed  in  France  for  some  time  before 
the  commencement  of  the  Revolution.     It  arose 


out  of  political  considerations  and  admiration  of 
English  free  institutions,  but  extended  to  trifles 
even  of  fashions  and  manners,  and  often  became 
very  ridiculous.  Gallomania  was  prcraJent  in  the 
United  States  during  the  last  few  years  of  the 
Third  Empire,  from  1864  to  1870.  the  Empress 
Eugenie  set  the  fashions  for  American  women, 
and  everything  French  was  admired  and  imitated 
by  the  'smart'  set  in  New  Y'ork  and  other  Amer- 
ican cities.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  famous 
saying  originated  which  declares  that  "when  good 
Americans  die,  they  go  to  Paris."  Since  the 
garish  court  of  the  Third  Napoleon  has  been 
replaced  in  France  by  the  more  sober  r^me  of 
the  Republic,  .Anglomania  has  replaced  Gallo- 
mania with  our  fashionable  set,  and  has  for  some 
time  been  s  fruitful  theme  of  popular  satire. 

AN'OLO-SAX'OV  AST.  A  term  used  to 
describe  whatever  works  of  art  were  produced 
in  England  during  the  period  of  about  six  cen- 
tiwies  between  the  time  of  the  conquest  by  the 
Angles,  Saxons,  and  other  Germanic  tribes  and 
the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest  in  the  eleventh 
century.  They  found  a  combination  of  distinct 
Roman  and  Celtic  art  traditions,  and  were  influ- 
enced by  them,  and  subsequently  by  Christian  art 
from  Rome  and  Byzantium.  Their  originality 
was  shown  principally  in  their  jewelry  (especi- 
ally the  cloisonne)  and  arms,  in  which,  however, 
they  had  borrowed  what  they  knew  from  the 
Goths,  whose  works  of  the  same  kind  were  far 
more  artistic.  In  architecture,  the  Anglo-Saxons 
used  principally  wood,  and  relied  entirely  on 
foreign  workmen  for  their  rare  buildings  in 
stone,  which  were  extremely  plain,  and  this,  which 
can  hardly  be  called  a  "style,"  was  influenced 
and  partly  superseded  by  the  Norman  style  even 
before  the  Conquest.  The  Anglo-Saxons  excelled 
in  the  illuminating  of  MSS.,  and  in  this  they  bor- 
rowed from  the  Irish  Celts,  and  in  their  turn  as- 
sisted the  Irish  monks  in  teaching  the  Corlovin- 
gian  artists;  for  the  great  Anglo-Saxon  monas- 
teries sent  masters  to  thoBe  in  Gaul  before  and 
after  the  time  of  Alcuin. 

Of  the  stone  churches,  Iiardly  a  single  one  sur- 
vives intact,  all  those  of  any  importance  having 
been  reconstructed  when  the  Korraan  or  the 
Gothic  style  was  favored.  The  stone-masons, 
who  were  brought  from  Gaul  and  Rome  in 
the  seventh  century  to  build  the  first  stone 
churches,  erected  for  Benedict  Biscop  the  fa- 
mous monasteries  of  Wearmouth  and  Yarrow; 
small  parts  of  them  remain.  The  little  hall 
cfaiu-ch  at  Bradford,  entirely  without  columns,  is 
almost  the  only  complete  structure  remaining 
(706  A.D.).  To  about  the  same  time  belong 
the  crypts  at  Ripon  and  Hexham.  After  these 
early  works,  which  retain  something  of  a  Con- 
tinental and  Roman  style,  the  later  monu- 
ments of  the  ninth,  tenth  and  early  eleventh 
centuries,  show  an  increase  of  Celtic  pecnliar- 
ities.  "The  church  towers  have  sometime  sur- 
vived where  the  churches  themselves  have  been 
renovated,  and  they  form  the  most  interest- 
ing group  of  Anglo-Saxon  monuments,  from 
such  simple  ones  as  that  of  Barton-on-Humber, 
through  the  more  architectural  examples  at 
Bamack  and  Sompting,  to  the  richer  towers 
of  Earl's  Barton  and  Eteerhurst.  They  are  built 
of  crude,  irregular  masonry — a  few  large  block* 
set  in  the  midst  of  a  mass  of  small  stones.  The 
corners  are  formed  of  long-and- short  work,  the 
high  and  narrow  stones  alternating  with  the  flat, 
long  ones  bonded  into  the  wall.     In  the  more 
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elaborate  examples  the  surface  is  decorated  with 
a  series  of  vertical  lines  of  pilaster  strips  occa- 
sionally joined  by  arched  or  gabled  connecting 
strips,  and  the  lev  \rindows  are  sometimes 
arched,  sometimes  topped  with  two  slanting 
straight  pieces  forming  gables;  while  their  jambs, 
or  divisions  (in  two-light  windows),  are  either 
pilasters  or  the  pecnliar  baluster  colonnettes  not 
found  except  in  this  style.  There  ore  very  few 
moldings  and  very  little  sculpture — none  of  it 
being  figured.  In  fact,  the  style  is  so  rude  as 
hardly  to  rise  to  the  dignity  of  art. 

The  Saxons  were  entirely  \vithont  momimen- 
tal  sculpture  or  painting  of  native  growth,  and 
it  is  only  in  their  industrial  arts  that  their 
character  emerges  at  all  clearly.  Even  here  they 
are  inferior  to  the  Uoths  in  their  jewelry,  enam- 
eling, and  goldsmith  work,  and  to  the  Irish  in 
their  illnminating  of  manuscripts.  Comparison 
with  the  Book  of  Kells,  the  Gospels  of  Mac- 
Kegol,  and  other  Irish  illuminations  will  prove 
this.  It  is  true  that  the  Gospels  of  Lindisfame 
(British  Museum)  are  equal  to  these  works,  but 
they  were  executed  by  Saxon  pupils  of  the  Irish 
monks.  Another  remarkably  fine  work  is  the 
Benedictional  of  St.  Athelwold.  In  one  particu- 
lar the  Saxon  works  are  superior — in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  human  figure,  which  in  Irish  works 
is  a  mere  piece  of  decorative  scroll-work  with- 
out a  trace  of  resemblance  to  the  human  form  or 
real  drapery.  The  influence  of  the  pictures  and 
illuminated  MSS.  brought  to  England  from 
Rome,  and  of  the  Byzantine  MSS.,  gave  the  Sax- 
ons the  advantage  of  good  models  for  subjects  of 
religious  art,  as  is  shown  in  such  works  as  the 
Ciithbert  Gospels  ( British  Museum ) .  There  are 
three  styles  in  Anglo-Saxon  illuminations:  (1) 
stage  of  Roman  influence,  seventh  century,  when 
the  missionaries  from  Rome  and  Benedict  Biscop 
gave  Roman  models  (illustrated  by  the  Golden 
Stockholm  Gospels  and  the  Psalter  of  St.  .Augus- 
tine, British  Museum)  :  (2)  stage  of  Irish  influ- 
ence, with  predominance  of  the  geometric  orna- 
ment of  beautiful  elaborate  designs  taken  from 
textile  fabrics,  metal  work,  and  conventionalized 
animal  forms,  seventh  and  eighth  centuries 
(Durham  Gospels,  Gospels  of  St.  Cuthbert.  Brit- 
ish Museum,  Athel  wold's  Book  of  Prayers  at  Cam- 
bridge) ;  (.3)  stage  of  reactive  influence  of  Carlo- 
vingian  (Prankish)  and  Byzantine  art,  with 
re-introduction  of  figured  composition  and  the 
placing  of  ornament  in  the  background.  This  late 
development  was  rapid  under  the  direction  of 
SS.  Athelwold  and  Ihinstan,  in  the  ninth  and 
tenth  centuries  (Psalters  of  King  Athelstan, 
British  Museum;  Missal  of  Leofric.  Oxford;  Gos- 
pels and  Psalter  of  Bouloprne;  Gospels  called 
"Bib.  Greg."  in  British  Museum;  Ciedmon,  Ox- 
ford ;  Cotton  Psalter,  etc. ) .  Certainly  the  pecu- 
liar interest  of  all  the  Saxon  illumination  lies 
in  its  immense  initial  letters  and  full-page 
geometric  ornamentation,  in  which  the  artists 
rivaled  the  Irish  in  a  field  where  neither  Italian 
nor  Byzantine  illuminations  had  preceded  them. 
They  blazed  a  way  which  was  followed  by  all 
subsequent  illuminators  in  varying  degrees;  and 
for  delicacy  and  precision  of  touch,  judicious 
treatment  of  surface,  and  balance  of  composition, 
their  geometric  work  has  never  been  surpassed. 
In  their  good  though  simple  color  scheme,  one 
point  is  remarkable — that  they  never  used  gold 
leaf.  In  this  they  influenced  Carlovingian  illumi- 
nators in  direct  opposition  to  the  Byzantine  style 
of  profuse  gold  grounds  and  ornaments.  In  so  far 
Vol.  I.— 38. 


as  similarities  have  been  noticed  in  Scandina- 
vian works,  it  is  probable  that  they  are  due  to 
influences  from  Great  Britain  rather  than  vioo 
veraa.  When  Charlemagne  encouraged  art,  he 
found  the  British  mona.steries  a  great  resource. 
The  great  Bible  of  St.  Denis  (British  Museum) 
and  the  Leipzig  Psalter  are  examples  of  this  Brit- 
ish influence  on  illumination  among  the  Franks. 
During  the  last  stage,  when  the  geometric  style 
was  abandoned,  extensive  composition  in  pen-and- 
ink  outline  became  a  favorite  method  of  illustra- 
tion. Consult:  Rickman,  An  Attempt  to  DU- 
criminate  the  Stifles  of  Architecture  tn  England 
(London,  1848);  De  Baye,  The  Induatrial  Arts 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons  (London,  1893)  ;  Akerman, 
Remains  of  Saxon  Saaondom  (London,  1853)  ; 
Kamble,  Bora  Ferales  (London,  1863)  ;  Parker, 
Introditdion  to  the  Study  of  Oothic  Architecture 
(London,  1847)  ;  Westwood,  Facsimiles  of  the 
Miniatures  and  Ornaments  of  Anglo-Saaon  and 
Irish  Manuscripts  (London,  1868)  ;  also  volumes 
of  the  Archaologia  (London,  1770  foil). 

ANGLO-SAXON  LAN'GUAOE  AND  Uf- 
EBATtTBE.  The  term  Anglo-Saxon  is  employ- 
ed, in  popular  speech  and  to  some  extent  among 
scholars,  to  designate  the  language  of  the  Ger- 
manic peoples  in  England  before  the  coming  of 
the  Normans  (1066).  Such,  however,  was  not 
the  usage  of  those  who  wrote  in  the  language. 
Alfred,  ..ISlfric,  and  others  repeatedly  called  it 
Englisc,  i.e.,  English.  True,  the  expressions 
Angli  Saxoncs  and  Saaones  Angli,  i.e.,  English 
Saxons,  occur  in  mediieval  Latin  literature,  but 
they  were  used  to  distinguish  the  Saxons  in  Eng- 
land from  those  on  the  Continent.  It  was  not 
until  the  revival  of  interest  in  England's  earliest 
history  and  literature,  which  dates  from  Camden's 
Britannia  (1586),  that  the  compound  ".\nglo- 
Saxon"  made  its  appearance,  to  denote,  without 
any  reference  to  their  Continental  kinsmen,  the 
entire  English  people  and  their  language.  This 
designation  was  generally  followed  by  historians 
and  philologists  down  to  1875.  Since  then  an 
increasing  number  of  them  have  adopted  the 
usage  of  King  Alfred.  To  the  earliest  period  in 
the  history  of  the  English  language  they  have 
given  the  name  Old  English.  The  terra  Anglo- 
Saxon,  it  is  argued,  is  misleading;  for  it  seems 
to  imply  that  our  language  before  the  Norman 
conquest  was  not  English.  It  is,  of  course,  ad- 
mitted that  the  English  language  underwent 
great  photietic  and  inflectional  changes  in  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries;  and  yet  Eng- 
lish has  always  remained  English.  On  this  con- 
tinuity in  the  development  of  our  speech,  the 
proper  emphasis  is  laid  by  the  term  Old  English. 
For  this  and  other  reasons,  it  has  seemed  best  to 
treat  the  so-called  Anglo-Saxon  longuage  and  lit- 
erature under  Enoush  Lanovaoe,  and  Enousii 

LlTEKATUIUJ. 

AN'GLO-SAX'ON  LAW.  The  body  of  law 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  It  was  not  until  the  close 
of  the  nineteenth  century  that  historical  inves- 
tigation enabled  one  to  form  even  a  tolerably 
clear  conception  of  the  legal  system  that  pre- 
vailed in  England  prior  to  the  Norman  conquest. 
The  earliest  written  records  of  that  system  are 
the  .Anglo-Saxon  "dooms,"  or  judgments,  which 
go  back  to  the  sixth  century  of  our  era.  Prom 
the  time  of  Ethelbert  of  Kent  to  that  of  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor  these  records,  though  frog. 
mentary,  appear  in  an  almost  unbroken  series, 
supplemented  by  land  charters  and  wills,  collect- 
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ed  through  the  industry  of  modern  scholars. 
These  give  us  a  far  from  complete,  but  yet  a 
fairly  consistent,  idea  of  the  principles  and  pro- 
cedure of  Anglo-Saxon  law.  This  was,  even  at 
the  time  of  the  Conquest,  a  primitive  law,  con- 
cerning itself  mostly  with  the  personal  relations 
of  free  and  unfree  men,  liegemen  and  lordless 
men,  or  outlaws,  with  crimes  of  violence — homi- 
cide, wounding,  and  cattle-stealing — and  with  a 
simple  and  slowly  developing  law  of  real  prop- 
erty. Contract  law,  as  we  understand  the  term, 
did  not  exist.  There  was  no  distinction  be- 
tween willful  and  accidental  homicide  or  maim- 
ing, and  all  crimes  were  punished  by  the  inflic- 
tion of  heavy  fines,  w^hich  were  graduated,  not 
according  to  the  atrocity  of  the  deed,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  personal  status  or  dignity  of  the  per- 
son injured.  Indeed,  the  law  of  persons  con- 
sisted almost  entirely  of  a  graded  valuation  of 
the  individual's  life  or  limb,  and  the  terms 
•■twelve-hundred-shilling  man,"  "two-hundred- 
shilling  man,"  were  the  well-iinderstood  equiva- 
lents of  terms  of  rank  or  personal  status. 

Anglo-Saxon  land  law  was  a  composite  of  Teu- 
tonic cuEtomary  law  and  the  rules  growing  out 
of  the  personal  and  property  relations  of  lord  and 
vassal,  the  former  probably  predominating. 
Folc-land  (q.v.)  was  the  name  given  to  land 
the  title  of  which  rested  on  the  common,  cus- 
tomary, and  unwritten  law.  Land  derived  by 
frant  from  the  King  was  known  as  boc-land 
q.v.),  the  title  resting  on  the  book,  or  written 
instrument,  creating  it.  It  is  in  the  latter  that 
the  elements  of  a  feudal  form  of  tenure  existed ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  all  forms  of  tenure  were 
more  or  less  dependent;  though  of  feudal  tenure, 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  there  are  only 
a  few  traces  before  the  Conquest.  The  allodial 
ownership,  referred  to  in  the  books,  was  not  the 
"absolute  and  unqualified  property"  in  land 
which  Blackstone  and  other  later  writers  had  in 
mind  when  they  used  the  term.  Sometimes  it  is 
employed  as  the  equivalent  of  boc-land,  and  more 
often  merely  as  signifying  an  inheritable  estate. 
See  Allodiuu  ;  Feudausm  ;  Tencbe. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  judicial  system  was  of  the 
loosest  possible  description.  The  public  courts — 
the  hundred  court  and  the  county  court — were 
popular  and  local  in  character,  and  had  no  ef- 
fective process  for  carrying  their  judgments  into 
effect.  There  was  no  supreme  judicial  tribunal, 
no  curia  regis,  such  as  developed  in  the  Norman 
period;  and  when  the  king's  justice  was  invoked 
to  remedy  an  act  of  injustice  committed  by  the 
regular  tribunals,  it  was  an  irregular  and  extra- 
legal, or  at  least  extra-judicial,  power  which  he 
was  called  upon  to  exercise.  Toward  the  close 
of  the  Saxon  period,  a  multiplicity  of  private 
courts  sprang  up,  the  predecessors  of  the  courts- 
baron  of  a  later  date.  See  Manob;  Coubt 
Babon;  Cubia  Regis;  Kino's  Bench.  Consult: 
Pollock  and  Maitland,  History  of  English  Law, 
2d  ed.  (Boston,  1899),  for  a  brief  but  compre- 
hensive description ;  Lee,  Historical  Jurisprudence 
(New  York,  1900);  Holmes,  The  Common  Law 
(Boston,  1881);  Chadwick,  Studies  in  Anglo- 
Haxon  Institutions   (Cambridge,  Eng.,  1905). 

ANGLO-SAXONS.  The  collective  name  gen- 
erally given  by  historians  to  the  various  Teu- 
tonic or  German  tribes  which  settled  in  England, 
chiefly  in  the  fifth  century,  and  founded  the 
kingdoms  which  were  ultimately  combined  into 
the  English  monarchy  and  nation.  Various 
groups  of  them  were  known  as  Angles,  Saxons, 


and  Jutes.  The  traditional  statement  is,  that 
the  first  of  these  invaders  made  their  appear- 
ance in  Britain  in  449,  having  Hengist  and 
Horsa  as  their  leaders.  But  under  the  more 
searching  scrutiny  of  later  writers,  these  famous 
leaders  have  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  mythical 
heroes  of  romance,  common  to  most  of  the  Ger- 
manic nations;  and  though  the  fact  of  a  great 
Germanic  invasion  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury is  not  doubted,  it  is  believed  that  this  was 
by  no  means  the  earliest  period  at  which  Ger- 
manic settlements  were  effected  in  England. 
Long  previous  to  this  period,  a  portion  of  the 
coast,  extending  from  Portsmouth  to  Wells  in 
Norfolk,  was  known  as  the  Litus  Saxonicum ;  but 
whether  in  reference  to  Saxons  by  whom  it  was 
settled,  or  to  roving  adventurers  of  that  race 
by  whom  it  was  ravaged,  is  still  a  subject  of 
dispute.  Of  the  three  tribes  mentioned  above, 
the  Jutes  are  stated  to  have  been  the  first 
comers.  Their  earliest  home  was  in  what  is  now 
Schleswig,  North  Germany,  and  the  portions  of 
England  of  which  they  possessed  themselves  were 
Kent,  the  Isle  of  \\  ight,  and  the  opposite  coast 
of  Hampshire.  The  Saxons  settled  chiefly  in 
the  southern  parts  of  England — in  Sussex,  Es- 
sex, Middlesex,  the  south  of  Hertford,  Surrey, 
the  part  of  Hampshire  not  possessed  by  the 
Jutes;  also  Berkshire,  Wiltshire,  Dorset,  Som- 
erset, Devon,  and  the  portion  of  Cornwall  which 
did  not  remain  in  the  possession  of  its  former 
Celtic  inhabitants.  The  Saxons  who  invaded 
England  probably  belonged  chiefly  to  the  portion 
of  that  great  nation,  or  confederacy  of  nations, 
whose  territories  lay  on  the  shores  of  the  Bal- 
tic and  about  the  lower  Elbe,  occupying  a  region 
corresponding  to  Holstein,  the  north  of  Hanover, 
and  the  west  of  Mecklenburg.  Of  the  settlements 
of  the  third  tribe  we  have  no  knowledge,  until 
we  find  them  established  along  the  eastern  coast 
of  Britain.  Whether,  as  some  recent  historians 
maintain,  they  were  Enger-Saxons,  from  the 
lower  Weser,  or,  as  most  assert.  Angles  (q.v.) 
from  Schleswig,  a  comer  of  which  is  at  the  pres- 
ent time  call^  Angcln,  it  is  certain  that  they 
made  a  succession  of  descents  on  the  coasts 
of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  on  the  country  to  the 
north  of  the  Humber,  and  the  southern  part  of 
Scotland  between  the  Tweed  and  the  Forth. 
From  these  coasts  they  made  their  way  inland, 
and  eventually  obtained  possession  of  the  whole 
of  England,  except  the  portions  already  men- 
tioned; that  is  to  say,  of  all  the  part  to  the 
north  of  the  Avon,  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
Thames  on  the  other,  Essex,  Middlesex,  and 
part  of  Hertford  excepted.  The  union  of  dif- 
ferent bands  of  these  conquerors  among  them- 
selves, with  their  countrymen  who  had  preceded 
them,  and  with  the  Celtic  population  which, 
though  conquered,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
was  exterminated,  gave  rise  to  the  so-called 
Heptarchy  (q.v.),  the  kingdoms  of  Northum- 
bria  (originally  Bernicia  and  Deira),  Kent,  Sus- 
sex, Wessex,  Essex,  East  Anglia,  and  Mercia. 

Thevarious  independent  States  intowhich  Eng- 
land had  till  then  been  divided  were  united  by 
Egbert,  King  of  Wessex,  in  827,  into  one  king- 
dom. The  royal  family  of  Wessex,  which  was 
thus  raised  to  the  kingly  dignity  over  the  whole 
country,  never  again  lost  its  supremacy  till  the 
Norman  Conquest,  except  during  the  periods 
from  878  to  O.'iS,  when  the  Danes  ruled  the  king- 
doms north  of  the  Thames,  and  from  1016  to 
1042,  when  Danish  kings  ruled  over  all  of  Eng- 
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land.  Indeed,  all  the  later  rulers  of  England, 
except  the  four  kings  of  the  Norman  house,  have 
been  descended  from  the  same  line.  Alfred  the 
Great  (q.v.)  was  the  most  famous  king  during 
the  Saxon  period.  The  whole  ruling  race  even- 
tually came  to  be  known  among  themselves  from 
the  most  numerous  element  in  it,  the  English, 
and  their  land  as  Angle-land,  or  England.  The 
Celtic  races  in  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
however,  have  always  known  them  as  Saxons. 

Christianity  was  introduced  among  the  new- 
comers in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth  century 
by  missionaries  from  the  Christian  Scotch  and 
Irish,  to  the  northward,  and  at  the  same  time  by 
St.  Augustine,  a  missionary  sent  by  Pope  Greg- 
ory I.,  and  by  his  companions  and  successors. 
Augustine  became  the  first  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury; the  Roman  missionary  movement  grad- 
ually superseded  the  Celtic,  and  before  the  close 
of  the  seventh  century  the  whole  of  England  was 
a  Christian  country  under  one  metropolitan. 
Ethelbcrt,  King  of  Kent,  was  the  first  sovereign 
who  embraced  the  Christian  religion.  Bringing 
with  them  the  traditions  and  feelings  of  the 
empire,  the  whole  influence  of  the  clergy  was 
thrown  into  the  scale  of  monarchy,  and  greatly 
tended  to  its  consolidation.  Their  custom  of  hold- 
ing councils  of  prelates  from  all  over  England, 
and  of  adopting  regulations  for  the  English 
Church  at  large,  also  exercised  a  strong  influence 
on  the  growth  of  a  feeling  of  national  unity. 
The  English  clergy  in  general  were  not  very  sub- 
missive to  the  authority  of  the  Popes,  and  the 
connection  with  Rome  was  a  very  tenuous  one 
during  the  whole  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period.  St. 
Dunstan  (q.v.)  was  probably  the  most  famous 
churchman  of  this  period.  The  early  English 
Church  was  distinguished  for  the  learning  and 
laboriousness  of  its  clergy.  Bcde  (q.v.)  is  the 
most  eminent  author  whom  it  produced.  Be- 
tween his  time  and  that  of  Alfred,  a  very  great 
degeneracy  had  taken  place  both  in  the  learning 
and  efliciency  of  the  clergy,  which  that  active 
and  enlightened  sovereign  labored  to  restore,  but 
with  only  partial  success.  St.  Boniface  (q.v.) 
and  many  other  English  and  Scottish  mission- 
aries labored  with  success  in  the  propagation  of 
Christianity  in  Germany. 

The  monastic  system  took  strong  hold  on  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  and  a  number  of  Benedictine  ab- 
beys were  founded  and  endowed  with  exten- 
sive landed  possessions.  Most  of  the  bishoprics 
which  were  to  remain  the  permanent  adminis- 
trative divisions  of  the  English  national  Church 
were  organized,  and  the  primacy  of  the  two 
metropolitan  sees  of  Canterbury  and  York  was 
acknowledged. 

The  political  organization  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 
before  they  were  united  under  one  government  is 
almost  unknown,  and  must  have  been  exceed- 
ingly crude,  being  scarcely  developed  beyond 
tribal  conditions.  After  the  union  under  the 
West  Saxon  monarchy,  however,  they  attained 
a  considerable  degree  of  constitutional  develop- 
ment. The  most  marked  characteristic  was  the 
large  amount  of  power  possessed  by  local  as- 
semblies or  m6ts.  The  township  existed  as  an 
economic  and  administrative,  but  scarcely  as  a 
political,  body.  The  political  unit  of  the  coun- 
try was  the  hundred.  It  was  a  certain  stretch 
of  country  or  a  certain  body  of  the  population 
whose  members  met  from  time  to  time  for  vari- 
ous public  functions,  principally  judicial.     The 


significance  of  the  numerical  expression  applied 
to  it  is  quite  unknown.  There  was  an  official 
known  as  the  hundred'*  ealdor,  who  seems  to 
have  presided  at  the  hundred-m6t  and  exercised 
certain  police  functions.  Just  as  a  group  of 
townships  made  up  the  hundred,  so  a  group  of 
hundreds  made  up  a  shire,  the  later  county.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  shire  also  held  a  meeting,  the 
shire-mdt,  at  which  judicial  cases  were  settled 
as  well  as  at  the  hundred-mot,  but  which  seems 
to  have  existed  more  normally  for  fiscal  and  mili- 
tary purposes.  The  able-bodied  men  of  the  shire 
when  called  out  for  fighting  purposes  were  known 
as  the  fyrd.  The  administrative  and  military 
head  of  the  shire  was  the  ealdorman,  called  later, 
in  imitation  of  the  Danish  term  jarl,  the  earl. 
An  equally  important  if  not  so  exalted  official  of 
the  shire  was  the  shire-reeve  or  sheriff,  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  King's  power  and  interests  in 
the  shire,  as  the  ealdorman  was  the  representa- 
tive of  local  independence  and  self-government. 

At  the  head  of  the  whole  system  of  govern- 
ment was  the  King,  although  ordinarily  ne  took 
no  important  political  action  except  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  icitan,  that  is  to  say,  the  great 
men  of  the  country — the  prelates,  the  ealdor- 
men,  members  of  the  royal  family,  and  various 
royal  officials.  The  gatherings  oif  these  mag- 
nates to  determine,  along  with  the  King,  on  im- 
portant affairs  of  the  nation,  was  called  the 
witenagemot,  and  was  the  direct  predecessor  of 
the  royal  council  of  the  Norman  period  and  of 
the  House  of  Lords  of  later  times.  The  authority 
of  the  kingship  was  increasing  through  thewhole 
Anglo-Saxon  period,  and  in  the  hands  of  a 
vigorous  king  overrode  all  limitations  by  the 
icitan;  although  in  case  of  inefficiency  or  doubt- 
ful succession,  the  latter  body  exercised  a  real 
power  of  deposition  and  selection.  The  form 
of  election  and  popular  acceptance  was  always 
carried  out. 

In  early  times  a  fundamental  distinction  of 
classes  existed.  The  ceorl  class  were  the  great 
body  of  the  people;  the  eorl  class  were  the  no- 
bility by  blood.  The  term  eorl  is  not  to  be  con- 
fused with  earl,  mentioned  above,  with  which  it 
has  no  historical  connection.  This  distinction 
of  classes  was  reflected  in  the  amount  of  the 
money-fine  imposed  for  murder  or  other  vio- 
lence, the  payment  to  the  injured  person  or  to 
his  relatives  being  greater  in  case  he  were  of  eorl 
rank  than  if  he  were  ceorl.  Members  of  the 
royal  family  were  known  as  aithelings.  Below 
all  these  classes  were  the  theows,  or  slaves.  An- 
other distinction  which  seems  to  have  grown  up 
later  and  superseded  the  division  into  eorl  and 
ceorl,  was  one  dependent  on  military  service  or 
personal  relationship  to  the  king  or  other  great 
man.  A  gesith  or  thcgn  was  a  personal  follower 
of  a  powerful  man,  who  usually  obtained  land 
and  privileges  as  a  result  of  service.  Ultimately, 
thegn  seems  to  have  become  a  general  expression 
for  any  member  of  the  class  of  gentry  who  was 
not  known  by  the  higher  title  of  earl,  ealdorman 
or  ffitheling. 

BlBUOORAPHT.  Green,  The  Making  of  Eng- 
land (London,  1883),  and  The  Conquest  of 
England  (London,  1884)  ;  Ramsay,  The  Foun- 
dations of  England  (London,  1898)  ;  Stubbs, 
Constitutional  History  of  England  (Oxford, 
1880)  ;  Taylor,  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
For  a  full  bibliography,  see  Gross,  Sources  and 
Literature  of  English  History   (London,  1900); 
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Turner,  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  (ib.,  1766- 
1805)  :  Chadwick,  Studies  in  Anglo-Saxon  Insti- 
tutions (New  York,  1905).    See  Esqland. 

ANOOIi,  hn-gHV.  Capital  of  the  department 
of  Angol,  and  of  the  province  of  Malleco,  Chile, 
70  miles  aoutheaxt  of  Concepcion.  It  is  on  a 
branch  railway  extending  45  miles  southward  to 
Traiguen.  Pop.  in  1885,  6331;  1895,  7056;  1903, 
7896. 

AKGK)LiA,  &n-g</U  (Portug.  for  the  native 
name  Ngola).  A  Portuguese  colony  in  West  Af- 
rica, extending  from  6°  to  17°  S.  lat.  and  from 
12  0  to  about  25  °  E.  long.  ( Map :  Africa,  F  6 ) .  It 
is  bounded  by  German  Southwest  Africa  on  the 
south,  British  Central  Africa  on  the  east,  and 
Congo  Free  State  on  the  east  and  north.  Its 
coast  lino  on  the  Atlantic  is  about  1000  miles  long, 
and  its  entire  area,  including  the  small  posses- 
sion of  Kabinda,  north  of  the  Congo,  Is  490,463 
square  miles.  The  surface  is  very  mountainous 
in  the  west,  where  some  of  the  peaks  reach  an 
altitude  of  about  8000  feet.  In  the  interior 
there  is  also  an  extended  range  of  mountains. 
The  coast  line  forms  a  great  number  of  harbors, 
the  moat  important  of  which  are  Loanda,  Lobito, 
Benguela,  and  Mossamedes.  The  rivers  are 
mostly  short,  and  usually  dry  up  during  the  arid 
season.  Tlie  two  most  important  and  only  navi- 
gable rivers  are  the  Kwanza  and  Kunene,  both 
flouing  into  the  Atlantic.  The  temperature 
varies  considerably,  owing  to  the  uneven  forma- 
tion of  the  surface.  The  rainfall  is  heavier  in  the 
northern  part  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  coast 
than  in  the  southern  part  of  the  colony.  The 
agricultural  products  of  Angola  consist  of  manioc, 
coffee,  bananas,  sugar-cane,  tobacco,  and  cereals. 
The  land  is  held  mostly  in  very  large  plantations 
by  the  Portuguese,  and  the  condition  of  the  native 
farm  laborers  is  very  close  to  actxial  slavery. 

Tlie  trade  is  chiefly  with  Portugal.  The  chief 
articles  ex|)orted  are  coffee,  rubber,  ivory,  wax, 
and  fish.  Tlie  imports  consist  mainly  of  food 
products  and  textiles.  The  total  value  of  the  im- 
ports and  exports  for  1903,  exclusive  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Congo,  was  5,498,393  milreis  ($5,938,264) 
and  5,083,636  milreis  ($5,490,327).  The  princi- 
pal port  is  Loanda,  the  capital  of  the  colony, 
with  a  very  considerable  shipping.  There  is  a 
railway  line  about  280  miles  long  connecting 
Loanda  with  Ambaka,  which  is  planned  to  be 
extended  to  Malanje.  Several  lines  are  also 
planned  to  be  constructed  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  country.  The  telegraph  lines  of  Angola 
had  a  total  length  of  1557  miles  at  the  end  of 
1904.  The  finances  of  the  colony  are  in  a  rather 
strained  condition,  in  spite  of  heavy  taxation. 
The  budget  for  1905-6  gives  the  revenue  as 
1.(549,101  milreis  ($1,673.029), expenditures  2,336,- 
847  milreis  ( $2,.'>23.705 ) .  For  administrative 
purposes  the  colony  is  divided  into  six  districts, 
which  are  controlled  by  the  Portuguese  Govern- 
ment, but  the  greater  part  of  Angola  is  under  the 
Tule  of  native  chiefs.  At  the  head  of  the  colony 
is  a  governor,  appointed  by  the  Portuguese  Gov- 
ernment. The  population  "is  estimated  at  3,800.- 
OOO,  the  bulk  of  it  consisting  of  Bundus.  The 
number  of  Europeans  is  comparatively  small,  only 
about  4000;  but  they  have  exercised  a  great  modi- 
fying influence  on  the  native  population  inhabit- 
ing the  western  part  of  the  colony  as  regards 
their  customs  and  economic  condition.  The  abo- 
rigines in  the  interior  have  retained  their  ancient 
institutions  intact.     The  authority  of  Portugal 


in  the  western  part  of  Africa  was  flrA  estab- 
lished by  the  Portuguese  explorer,  Diogo  Cam,  who 
visited  the  estuary  of  the  Congo  in  1484.  Very 
little,  however,  was  done  by  the  Portuguese  Gov- 
ernment to  extend  its  rule  further  inland,  and  in 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  almost 
entirely  superseded  by  the  Dutch.  Gradually,  by 
definite  treaties,  the  Portuguese  possessions  in 
West  Africa  were  extended  to  their  present  pro- 
portions. The  claim  of  Portugal  to  the  lower 
Congo  was  settled  by  compromise  at  the  Berlin 
Conference  of  1885,  when  she  was  awarded  the 
territory  of  Kabinda  north  of  the  Congo. 

Consult:  J.  de  Vasooncellos,  As  CoUmias  Par- 
tuguezas  (Lisbon,  1807);  Ch&telaine,  Angola 
(Washington,  1893). 

AITOOLA.  A  town  and  the  county  seat  of 
Steuben  County,  Ind.,  41  miles  north  by  east  of 
Fort  Wayne,  on  a  branch  of  the  Lake  Shore  and 
Michigan  Southern  Bailroad  (Map:  Indiana, 
D  1).  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Tri-SUte  Normal 
College.  The  town  was  settled  about  1834  and 
incorporated  about  1866.  Population  in  1890, 
1840;    in   1900,  2141. 

AKOO'BA  (ancient  Gk.  'Aytvpa,  Ankyra; 
Lat.  Ancyra;  Turk.  Enguri).  The  capital  of  the 
Turkish  vilayet  of  the  same  name,  in  the  moun- 
tainous interior  of  Asia  Minor,  and  distant  from 
Constantinople  about  220  miles.  The  city  is 
fabled  to  have  been  built  by  Midas,  the  son  of  the 
Phrygian  Gordius.  It  was  a  flourishing  city 
under  the  Persians;  became  the  capital  city  of 
the  Gallic  Tectosages,  who  settled  in  •\8ia  Minor 
about  277  B.c. ;  was  a  principal  seat  of  eastern 
trade  under  the  Romans,  and  was  made  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Roman  province  of  Galatia  Prima.  It 
was  the  seat  of  one  of  the  early  churches  of 
Cralatia,  and  the  scene  of  two  Christian  councils, 
held  in  314  and  368.  A  decisive  battle  between 
the  Turks  and  Tartars  was  fought  near  Angora  in 
1402,  in  which  Timur  defeated  and  took  prisoner 
the  Sultan  Bajazet  1.  A  temple  of  white  marble 
was  erected  by  the  citizens  of  Ancyra  to  the  Em- 
peror Augustus,  who  had  greatly  beautified  the 
city,  and  his  deeds  were  recorded  in  inscriptions 
upon  a  number  of  tablets  and  tlie  columns  of  an 
altar.  These  inscriptions,  the  Monumentvm  An- 
cyranum,  discovered  by  Busbecq  in  1553,  are  im- 
portant for  the  elucidation  of  ancient  history. 
They  were  first  printed  in  Scliott's  edition  of  Au- 
relius  Victor  (Antwerp,  1579),  and  have  been 
edited  by  Mommsen  (Berlin,  1883)  and  Willing 
(Halle,  1897).  The  present  Angora  contains 
about  30,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  one-third  are 
Armenians.  The  district  is  famous  for  its  breed 
of  goats,  with  beautiful  silky  hair  eight  inches 
long.  Of  this  goat-hair  a  kind  of  yam  is  made, 
known  as  Turkish  yam  or  camel  yarn,  of  which 
a  manufacture  of  camlets  is  extensively  carried 
on  in  Angora  itself.  Many  animals  in  this  re- 
gion are  characterized  by  the  length  and  softness 
of  their  hair,  especially  dogs,  rabbits,  and  cats. 
This  seems  to  depend  upon  the  climate,  and  soon 
disappears  in  Europe.  See  Wright,  Cities  of  Paul 
(Boston,  1905). 

ANOOBA  CAT,  GOAT,  etc.  See  Cat;  Goat, 
etc. 

AKOOBmr,  an'gir-nW.    See  Noobioj. 

AKOOSTITBA,    an'g6s-t55'r«.      See    Ctodad 

BOI-iVAB. 

ANOOSTtTRA  BABK,  or  AHaXTSTTTBA 
BABK,  or  Cvspabia  Babs.    The  aromatic  bit- 
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ter  bark  of  certain  trees  of  the  natural  order 
Rubiacese  and  tribe  Cuspariese,  natives  of  Vene- 
zuela and  other  countries  of  South  America. 
It  derives  its  name  from  the  town  of  Angostura, 
whence  it  is  exported.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
used  in  Spain  as  early  as  1759.  It  has  been  em- 
ployed as  a  remedy  for  weakness  of  digestion,  di- 
arrhea, dysentery,  and  fevers.  It  is  tonic  and 
stimulant.  The  most  important  of  the  trees  pro- 
ducing it  is  the  Galipea  officinalis,  which  grows 
upon  the  mountains  of  Colombia  and  near  the 
Otrinoco.  It  is  a  tree  12  to  20  feet  high  and  3 
to  6  feet  in  diameter,  having  a  gray  bark,  tri- 
foliate leaves,  with  oblong  leaflets  about  10 
inches  long,  which,  when  fresh,  have  the  odor  of 
tobacco,  and  flowers  about  an  inch  long,  in 
racemes,  white,  hairy,  and  fragrant.  The  bark 
contains  a  chemical  substance  called  angosturin, 
cugparin,  or  galipein,  to  which  its  medicinal  effi- 
cacy is  ascribed.  It  is  supposed  that  a  variety 
of  Angostura  bark  is  produced  by  Galipea  cus- 
paria  (called  by  some  Bonplandia  trifoliate),  a 
majestic  tree  of  60  to  80  feet  in  height,  with 
fragrant  trifoliate  leaves  more  than  2  feet  long. 
Angostura  bark  was  formerly  believed  to  be  one 
of  the  most  valuable  of  febrifuges;  but  its  use 
is  at  present  very  limited,  and  has,  indeed,  in 
some  countries  of  Europe  been  prohibited,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  frequent  adulteration  with  the 
poisonous  bark  of  the  Strychnos  nux  vomica,  or 
the  substitution  of  that  bark  for  it.  This  poi- 
sonous liark  is  sometimes  called  false  Angostura 
bark.  It  differs  from  the  true  Angostura  bark 
in  having  no  odor,  in  its  much  greater  weight 
and  compactness,  in  its  inner  surface  being  in- 
capable of  separation  into  small  lamins,  and  in 
the  effects  which  are  produced  upon  it  by  acids 
and  other  tests,  particularly  in  its  outer  surface 
being  rendered  dark-green  or  blackish  by  nitric 
acid,  while  that  of  the  true  Angostura  bark  is 
rendered  slightly  orange-red. 

AKOOTTL^ME,  Am'giSS^m'.  The  capital  of 
the  department  of  Charente  in  France,  and 
formerly  of  the  province  of  Angoumois.  It  is  built 
upon  a  ridge,  down  the  north  slope  of  which 
straggle  the  quaint  houses  and  crooked  streets 
of  the  old  town  (Map:  France,  GO).  The  new 
town  occupies  the  south  slope.  It  is  situated  on 
the  Charente,  and  among  its  industries  are  a 
number  of  pajier  mills  and  manufactures  of  wine, 
brandy,  woolen  stuffs,  linen,  and  earthenware. 
It  possesses  a  royal  college,  a  museum  of  nat- 
ural history,  a  naval  academy,  a  theological  sem- 
inary, and  a  library  of  22.000  volumes.  It  is 
the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  the  cathedral  of  St.  Pe- 
ter dates  from  1101.  The  founding  of  the  see 
took  place  in  379,  and  Clovis  built  the  earliest 
cathedral  in  507.  In  the  centre  of  the  town 
stands  the  remnant  of  the  ancient  castle  of  An- 
goulfme,  in  which  was  born  Margaret  of  Na- 
varre, the  author  of  the  Beptameron  and  other 
works.  Pop.,  1901,  37,650.  Consult:  Castaigne, 
La  Cathidrale  cFAngouMme  (AngouISme,  1834)  ; 
Kanglard,  Fouille  historigue  du  diocise  d'Angou- 
Un\e  (AngoulCrae,  1894-97);  Babinet  de  Ren- 
cogne,  L'HUtoxre  du  commerce  et  de  I' Industrie 
en  Angoumois   (Angoul£me,  1878-79). 

ANQOJJIi'&XB,  Chabi.es  de  Valois,  Dec  vf 
(1573-1650).  The  ill^timate  son  of  Charles 
IX.  of  France  and  Marie  Touchet.  Until  1619, 
he  was  known  as  Comte  d'Auvergne.  He  was  im- 
prisoned in  the  Bastille  from  1605  to  1016  for 
having  plotted  against  Henry  IV.    He  was  then 


released  by  Louis  XIII.  and  restored  to  his  rani 
in  the  army,  which  he  commanded  at  the  siege 
of  La  Rochelle  in  1628.  He  left  some  memoir» 
of  the  reigns  of  Henry  III.  and  Henry  IV. 

ANQOTJ'L&M.'E,  Louis  Antoine  de  Boubbon, 
Duo  D'  (1775-1844).  The  eldest  son  of  Charles 
X.  of  France  and  Dauphin  during  his  father's 
reign.  He  retired  from  France  with  his  father 
(who  was  then  the  Comte  d'Artois)  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Revolution,  and  spent  some  time 
in  military  studies  at  Turin.  In  August,  1792, 
he  entered  Germany  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
French  imigris,  and  soon  after  retired  to  ISdin- 
burgh.  In  1799  he  married  his  cousin,  Marie 
Thfrtse  Charlotte,  daughter  of  Louis  XVI.,  with 
whom  until  1814  he  lived  in  exile.  On  the  recall 
of  his  uncle,  Louis  XVIII.,  he  was  appointed 
lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom;  but  he  failed 
in  his  attempt  to  oppose  Kapoleon  and  was- 
forced  to  capitulate.  After  the  second  restora- 
tion he  was  sent  by  Louis  XVIII.  to  the  southern- 
provinces  to  repress  the  political  and  religious, 
outbreaks  there,  and  in  1823  he  led  into  Spain 
the  French  army,  which  put  an  end  to  the  consti- 
tution and  restored  Ferdinand  VII.  to  absolute 
power.  He  was  a  man  of  phlegmatic  disposition 
and  mean  abilities.  When  the  Revolution  took 
place  in  July,  1830,  he  signed,  with  his  father, 
an  abdication  in  favor  of  his  nephew,  the  Due  de 
Bordeaux  (Comte  de  Chambord)  ;  and  when  the 
Chambers  declared  the  family  of  Charles  X.  to 
have  forfeited  the  throne,  he  arcompanied  him 
into  exile  to  Holyrood,  to  Prague,  and  to  Giirz, 
where  he  died. 

ANOOUL^ME,  Mabie  TBfiBi;SE  CnABLOTTE, . 
DucHESSE  d'  (1778-1851).  The  daughter  of 
Louis  XVI.  She  v/as  imprisoned  in  the  Temple 
with  her  parents,  but  in  1795  was  exchanged  for 
some  French  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  Aus- 
trians,  and  lived  at  Vienna  till  her  marriage,  in 
1799,  with  her  cousin,  the  Due  d'AngoulSme. 

AITGBA  DO  HEBOISMO,  Uu'gr*  dd  S'rA-gs'- 
m*  (Portug.  bay  of  heroism).  The  capital  of  the 
Azores,  a  seaport  at  the  head  of  a  deep  bay  on 
the  south  coast  of  the  island  of  Terceira,  lat.  38°  ' 
38'  N.,  long.  27°  12'W.(Map:  Portugal,  B5).  It 
is  a  station  for  ships  between  Portugal  and  Bra- 
zil and  the  East  Indies,  but  the  harbor  is  very 
much  exposed.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Portuguese 
governor-general  of  the  Azores  and  of  the  bishop ; 
is  well  built,  but  dirty;  strongly  fortified,  and 
protected  by  a  citadel  at  the  foot  of  the  Monte 
de  Brazil;  contains  a  military  college  and  ar- 
senal, several  scientific  and  literary  societies,  a 
cathedral,  and  numerous  churches.  There  is  a 
considerable  export  of  wine,  cheese,  honey,  and' 
flax.  This  city  furnished  an  asylum  for  the 
Portuguese  regency  from  1830  till  the  taking  of 
Oporto,  by  Dom  Pedro  ( 1833 ) .    Pop.,  1900,  10,788. 

ANGBA  PEQTJES-A,  Un'grft  pft-ka'ny*  (Sp. 
pequena,  little,  small;  see  Anoba).  A  settlement 
and  a  bay  in  German  Southwest  Africa  (q.v. ). 
It  has  the  best  sheltered  harbor  in  the  German 
possessions  in  that  part  of  the  continent  (Map: 
Africa,  F  7).  The  commercial  importance  of 
the  bay  has  almost  entirely  disappeared  on  ac- 
count of  the  lack  of  fresh  water  and  the  general 
barrenness  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  set- 
tlement of  Angra  PequeQa  was  established  by- 
the  Bremen  merchant  Lflderitz,  in  1883,  and  it 
was  the  nucleus  of  the  present  German  South- 
west Africa.    It  was  at  Angra  PeqneBa  that  the 
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German  flag  was  first  planted  on  African  soil, 
in   1884. 

A.KOIII,  ftn'gr*.  A  city  in  south  Italy,  four 
miles  east  of  Pompeii  (Map:  Italy,  F  11).  It  has 
a  castle  and  a  parlc,  and  silk  and  cotton  factories. 
South  of  the  city,  on  the  ancient  Hons  Lactarius, 
Teja,  the  last  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  was  de- 
feated by  Narses  in  653.  Pop.,  1881,  7700;  1901 
(commune),  11,219. 

AK0STS5M,  Sng'strem,  Anoess  Jons  ( 1814- 
74).  A  Swedish  physicist.  He  entered  the  Uni- 
versity of  Upsala  in  1833;  became  privat-docent 
in  physics  in  1839,  keeper  of  the  astronomical 
observatory  in  1843,  and  professor  of  physics  in 
18S8.  From  1867  till  his  death  he  was  secre- 
tary to  the  Royal  Society  of  Sciences  at  Upsala. 
He  wrote  on  heat,  magnetism,  and  especially  on 
optics.  Among  his  works  were  Rccherches  sur 
le  spectre  aolaire  (1869),  in  which  he  published 
his  determinations  of  the  wave  lengths  of  most 
of  the  dark  lines  of  the  solar  spectrum  known  as 
the  Fraunhofer  lines;  Sur  lea  spectres  dea  gas 
simples  (1871).  and  Mimoire  sur  la  temp^ature 
de  la  term  (1871).  His  best  known  work.  Op- 
tiska  VndersSl-ningnr  (1853),  treats  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  spectrum  analysis. 

AKGXTIEB,  ttN'gyft',  Francois,  the  elder 
( 1604-69) .  A  French  sculptor.  He  was  born  at 
Eu,  and  was  a  pupil  of  Simon  Guillain.  After 
a  supplementary  course  of  two  years  in  Italy  he 
was  appointed  by  Louis  XIII.  guardian  of  the 
cabinet  of  antiques  at  the  Louvre.  Among  his 
sculptures  are  the  following:  "Henri  de  Chabot" 
(formerly  at  the  Cfleatins,  now  at  Versailles)  ; 
"Jacques  Augustin  de  Thou"  (Louvre),  "Gas- 
parde  de  la  Chfttres"  (Versailles),  "Saint  Jac- 
ques de  Souvr«"  (Salle  des  Anguier,  Louvre) . 

ANOUIEB,  Michel  (1614-86).  A  French 
sculptor,  brother  of  Francois  Anguier.  He  was 
l)om  at  Eu  and  studied  with  Simon  Guillain, 
after  which  he  took  a  course  of  six  years  at 
Rome.  Michel  and  Francois  were  equally  gifted, 
and  their  works  exhibit  a  remarkable  similarity 
of  feature.  The  masterpiece  of  Michel  is  the 
statue  of  Christ,  executed  in  marble  for  the  Sor- 
bonne  and  now  in  the  church  of  St.  Roche  at 
Paris. 

ANOTTIIiLA,  fto-gwilla,  or  Lrmjs  Snake 
(Sp.  Anguila,  ftn-gSHA;  dimin.  of  Lat.  anguis, 
serpent,  snake).  One  of  the  British  West  In- 
dia Islands,  about  150  miles  east  of  Porto  Rico 
(Map  :  West  Indies,  Q  5).  It  is  about  17  miles 
long  and  4  miles  broad,  with  an  area  of  35  square 
miles,  and  a  population  of  (1903)  4026,  mostly 
negroes.  The  industries  are  cattle  raising  and 
the  production  of  salt,  obtained  from  a  lake  in 
the  centre  of  the  island. 

ANGUS,  an'gtts,  Eabls  of.  See  Douglas, 
Family  or. 

ANGUS,  J08EPU,  D.D.  ( 18161902).  A  Baptist 
educator,  bom  at  Bolam,  Northumberland,  Eng- 
land. He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Ed- 
inburgh, and  became  president  of  the  Baptist  Re- 
gents' Park  College,  in  Ix)ndon,  in  1849.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Bible  Revision  Committee,  and 
is  well  known  as  the  author  of  the  Bible  Hand- 
book (Tx)ndon,  1854),  Handbook  of  the  English 
Tongue  (1862),  Handbook  of  English  Literature 
(1868),  Handbook  of  Specimens  of  English  Lit- 
erature (1866),  and  the  commentary  on  Hebrews 
in   Schaff's   International  Commentary    (1883). 


ANOUSSOLA,4in-g;!S'8«-Ift,  or  ANOUI8CIO- 
LA,  An-gw^sh«-U,  Sophonisba  (1536M625T). 
An  Italian  portrait-painter.  She  was  bom  at 
Cremona,  where  she  studied  under  Bernardino 
Campi  and  Bernardino  Gatti,  representatives  of 
the  Eclectic  School,  and  imparted  her  own  knowl- 
edge to  five  sisters,  who  also  became  painters, 
though  they  never  attained  a  prominence  so  great 
as  that  of  Sophonisba.  Angussola's  fame  reached 
the  ears  of  Philip  II.,  who  invited  her  to  Spain, 
made  her  court  painter,  and  liberally  rewarded 
her  for  her  work.  She  painted  portraits  not  only 
of  the  King,  and  of  Queen  Isabella,  but  also  of 
many  persons  of  high  rank.  At  the  death  of  her 
first  husband,  a  Sicilian  nobleman,  she  went  to 
Genoa,  and  here  married  Orazio  Lomenilli.  In 
later  years  she  became  blind,  and  it  was  then 
that  Van  Dyck  visited  her  and  professed  himself 
enlightened  by  her  conversations  on  art.  Of  her 
portraits,  which  are  to  be  found  at  Florence, 
Madrid,  Genoa  (Lomellini  Palace),  and  in  Ehig- 
lish  private  possession,  the  best-knon'n  are  the 
numerous  portraits  of  herself,  of  which  there  are 
examples  in  the  Ufflzi  and  at  Vienna.  One  of  her 
best  productions  is  her  "Three  Sisters  Playing 
Chess    in  the  National  Gallery,  Berlin. 

AKGWANTIBO,  ao'gwftn-t6T)6.  The  slow 
lemur.    See  Lemur. 

AJTffAT.T,  iln'hAlt.  A  duchy  of  the  (Serman 
Empire,  inclosed  within  Prussian  territory 
(provinces  of  Saxony  and  Brandenburg)  ,with  an 
area  of  887  square  miles  (Map:  Germany,  E  3). 
The  western  part,  adjacent  to  Brunswick,  par- 
takes of  the  mountainous  character  of  the  Hartz 
region,  and  inclines  gradually  toward  the  valley 
of  the  Elbe.  The  latter  traverses  in  a  west- 
ern direction  the  main  part  of  the  Duchy,  and 
receives  the  Saale,  Mulde,  and  a  few  minor 
tributaries.  Anhalt  has  a  fertile  soil  well  culti- 
vated and  mostly  under  tillage.  Rye,  wheat, 
potatoes,  oats,  and  grasses  are  grown  extensively. 
The  forests  occupy  a  considerable  area,  and  be- 
long chiefly  to  the  State.  The  chief  mineral 
product  of  Anhalt  is  salts  of  different  kinds,  which 
are  worked  exclusively  by  the  Government.  The 
output  of  metal  ore  is  very  limited,  while  the  pro- 
duction of  lignite  coal  amounted  to  1,465,000  tons 
in  1905.  The  manufacturing  and  mineral  in- 
dustries give  occupation  to  over  47  per  cent,  of 
the  population.  The  chief  manufactured  prod- 
ucts are  metal  articles,  sugar,  cement,  bricks,  soap 
and  other  toilet  articles,  leather,  woodenware, 
and  spirits.  Exports  are  chiefly  sujror,  si>irits, 
grains,  salt,  carpets,  and  matches.  The  railway 
lines  of  Anhalt  have  a  total  length  of  about  180 
miles,  and  belong  chiefly  to  the  State.  The  con- 
stitution of  the  Duchy  vests  the  executive  power 
with  the  Duke,  who  is  assisted  by  the  Diet.  The 
latter  is  composed  of  thirty-six  members,  elected 
indirectly  for  a  period  of  six  years.  The  immedi- 
ate executive  authority  is  vested  in  the  Minister 
of  State.  Anhalt  is  represented  by  one  member 
in  the  Bundesrath  and  two  deputies  in  the 
Reichstag  of  the  German  Empire.  For  purposes 
of  local  administration  it  is  divided  into  six 
circles.  The  budjjet  for  1905-6  balanced  at 
26,289,000  marks  ($0,257,000).  The  revenue 
is  derived  from  taxes,  customs,  and  State  do- 
mains, mostly  salt  works.  The  military  organ- 
ization of  the  Duchy  is  under  the  control  of 
Prussia.  Education,  elementary  as  well  aa  sec- 
ondary, is  well  provided  for  by  the  State.  The 
State  religion  is  Protestant,  but  the  Catholic 
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and  Jewish  religions  are  also  subsidized  to  some 
extent.  According  to  the  census  of  1900,  the 
population  of  Anhalt  was  316,085,  showing  an 
increase  of  more  than  16  per  cent,  for  the  decade. 
Over  96  per  cent,  of  the  population  is  Protestant. 
Capital,  Dessau  (q.v.). 

The  reigning  house  of  Anhalt  traces  its  origin 
to  Albert  the  Bear,  Margrave  of  Brandenburg, 
upon  the  death  of  whose  grandson,  Henry  I.,  in 
1252,  the  Anhalt  territories  of  the  family  were 
divided  into  three  parts,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
related  families  of  Bernburg,  Aschersleben,  and 
Zerbat.  The  subse<|uent  history  of  Anhalt  is  a 
monotonous  succession  of  reunions  and  reparcel- 
ings.  All  the  parts  were  united  between  1570 
and  1586,  and  were  then  broken  up  again  into 
four  parts,  Dessau,  Bernburg,  Ki)then,and  Zerbst. 
By  the  successive  extinction  of  the  last  three 
lines,  Anhalt  was  definitely  reunited  in  1863. 

AJTHAIiT-BEBKBTTBG,  -bSrn'bvrK,  Chris- 
tian, Pbinck  of  (1568-1630).  A  German  gen- 
eral, founder  of  the  Anhalt-Bernburg  branch  of 
Anhalt.  In  1608  he  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
formation  of  the  sp-called  Union  of  the  Protes- 
tant German  Princes  directed  against  the  en- 
croachments of  the  Catholics.  After  acting  as 
second  commander  of  the  army  of  that  league, 
he  entered  the  service  of  King  Frederick  of 
Bohemia,  and  led  the  army  which  was  defeated 
by  Tilly  at  Prague  (1620). 

AmSAIiT  -  DESSATT,  -dSs'ou,  Leopold  I., 
fourth  Pkince  of  ( 1676-1747 ) .  A  Prussian  field- 
marshal.  He  entered  the  Prussian  service  at  the 
age  of  twelve,  and  sucoeeded  his  father  five  years 
later.  He  distinguished  himself  at  HSchstfidt 
or  Blenheim  (1704),  and  in  Prince  Eugene's 
brilliant  campaigns  in  Italy.  After  serving  as 
a  volunteer  at  Malplaquet  (1709),  he  received 
command  of  the  Prussian  forces  in  the  Nether- 
lands, and  aided  Marlborough  in  his  operations 
against  Villars.  In  1712  he  was  made  field- 
marshal  and  military  counselor  to  King  Freder- 
ick I.  Under  Frederick  William  I.  Marshal  Des- 
sau aided  in  the  reorganization  of  the  Prussian 
army.  As  one  of  Frederick  the  Great's  generals, 
he  distinguished  himself  in  the  War  of  the  Aus- 
trian Succession,  in  which  he  gained  a  bloody 
victory  over  the  Austrians  at  Kesseldorf  in  1745. 
To  his  soldiers  Leopold  of  Anhalt-Dessau  was 
known  as  "Der  Alte  Dessauer"  (Old  Dessau). 
Carlyle,  in  his  Frederick  the  Oreat.speaks  of  him 
as  "a  man  of  vast  dumb  faculty,  dumb  but  fertile, 
deep — no  end  of  imagination — no  end  of  ingenu- 
ities— with  as  much  mother  wit  as  in  whole 
talking  parliaments."  There  are  numerous  lives 
of  him  in  German;  the  best  ones  are  those  of 
Vamhagen  von  Ense  (Leipzig,  1872)  and  Crou- 
saz  (Berlin,  1876).  There  is  an  incomplete 
autobiography,  edited  by  Hosaus,  Selbttbio- 
ffraphie  des'  FUrsten  Leopold.  Consult  also 
Carlyle,  Frederick  the  Great  (London,  1858). 

AN'HABMOII'IC  BATIO  (Gk.  av,  an,  priv. 
+  dp/imia,  harmonia,  harmony,  agreement).  An 
important  form  of  ratio  introduced  by  Mobius 
under  the  name  Doppelverhaltniss  (double  ra- 
tio), but  called  by  Chasles  rapport  anharmon- 
ique.  If  a  pencil  of  four  lines  with  vertex  O 
are  cut  by  any  transversal  88  in  points  A,  B, 

0,  D,  is  called  the  anharmonic  ratio  of  the 

AmJ'  BC 
points  and  also  of  the  pencil,  and  is  symbolized 

by]  O,   ABCD\,  or  simply   ]  ABGD\.    Since 


ABCD 
ADBC 


ANHTDSIDE. 

sin  AOB- sin  COD  ^^ 

Tc^,  the  anharmonic  ra- 


sinAOD-sinBOC 
tio  is  the  same  for  any  transversal,  such  as  8'8', 
of  given  pencil,  so  that 

\  ABCD  \   =  \  A'B'C'iy  I 

The    anharmonic    ratio   \  ABCD  I    admits  of 
certain  interchanges  of  letters  without  altering 


the  value  of  the  ratio.  In  fact,  of  the  twenty- 
four  permutations  of  the  letters  only  six  give 
different  anharmonic  ratios,  and  these  six  are 
thus  related :    If    ]  ABCD  \  =  i,  then 

ABDG  i  =  4- 


I 

■j  ACBD  i  =  1  —  X  I  ACDB  i  =  ^-i- 
•!  ADBC  i  =  ^^     -j  ADGB  I 


"A 


When  the  segments  are  so  related  that  the 
value  of  the  anharmonic  ratio  is  1,  the  ratio  is 
called  harmonic.  The  subject  of  anharmonic  ra- 
tio plays  an  important  part  in  projective  geom- 
etry. Consult  Cremona,  Elements  of  Projective 
Oeometry  (London,  1885).     See  Geometbt. 

AN'HIDBOTICS  (Gk.  av,  an,  priv.  +  Uput, 
hidrOs,  sweat).  Drugs  which  diminish  the  secre- 
tion of  sweat.  They  are  chiefly  used  in  the  pro- 
fuse night-sweats  of  phthisis.  The  most  impor- 
tant are:  Atropine,  picrotoxin,  agarioin,  cam- 
phoric acid,  sulphuric  acid,  and  gallic  acid 
(qq.v.). 

ANHIHA,  Ht/bii-mk  (BraziliaB  name).  The 
horned  screamer,  one  of  the  curious  South  Amer- 
ican birds  of  the  family  Palamedeidte.  See 
article  Scbeameb. 

AKHIN'OA.  A  generic  and  native  name  in 
South  America  of  the  snake-birds,  or  darters 
(family  Anhingidre).  See  Darter,  and  illustra- 
tions on  plate  of  Fishing  Birds  (for  similar 
species). 

ANMOtiT,  Sn'h6lt.  An  island  belonging  to 
the  district  of  Randers,  Denmark,  situated  in 
the  centre  of  the  Kattegat,  about  22  miles  from 
the  peninsula  of  Jutland  and  the  mainland  of 
Sweden  (Map:  Denmark,  E  2).  Anholt  Island 
has  an  area  of  eight  square  miles,  and  is  nearly 
twice  as  long  as  it  is  broad.  At  the  eastern  end 
is  a  lighthouse  to  mark  the  dangerous  shoals  and 
reefs  of  the  neighborhood.  Pop.,  300. 

ANHY'DBIDE  (Gk.  waterless,  from  dr,  an, 
priv.  +  tSap,  hyd6r,  water).  An  oxide  which 
combines  with  water  to  form  an  acid,  or  an  oxide 
which  combines  with  a  basic  oxide  to  form  a  salt. 
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Sulphuric  oxide  (SO,)  when  added  to  wat«r 
(H,0),  fornts  sulphuric  acid  (HjSO,) ;  mU- 
phuric  oxide  is,  therefore,  termed  the  anhy- 
dride of  sulphuric  acid.  A^in,  chromic  oxida 
(CrO,)  combines  with  barium  oxide  (BaO), 
yielding  barium  chromate  (BaCrOJ  ;  chromic 
oxide  is,  therefore,  classed  as  an  anhydride. 

AliHYa>BITE  (Gk.  dv,  an.  priv.  -f  6tup, 
hydOr,  water).  An  anhydrous  calcium  sulphate 
that  crystallizes  in  the  orthorhombie  system.  It 
is  found  crystallized,  fibrous,  finely  granular,  or 
scaly  granular.  A  scaly  granular  variety  from 
Vulpino,  in  Lombardy,  Italy,  takes  a  fine  polish, 
and  has  been  used  for  sculpture.  In  the  United 
States  it  is  found  in  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  near  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  and  extensively  in  Nova  Scotia. 

ANI,  ji'n6  (native  Brazilian  name).  A  bird 
of  the  genus  Crotophaga,  inhabiting  the  warmer 
parts  of  America,  and  related  to  the  cuckoo.  Three 
species  are  known,  the  most  common  of  which 
{Crotophaga  ani)  is  found  in  Florida,  the  West 
Indies,  and  tropical  America,  where  it  is  known 
as  the  "black  witch,"  'vavannah  blackbird,"  and 
"rain  crow."  The  anis  are  birds  of  medium  size, 
about  one  foot  in  length,  and  having  a  black,  lus- 
trous plumage  with  blue  and  violet  reflections. 
The  tail  contains  only  eight  feathers,  the  small- 
est number  credited  to  any  living  bird.  The  bill 
is  exceedingly  compressed,  the  upper  mandible 
forming  a  thin  crest.  The  nests  are  built  in 
bushes,  and  the  eggs  are  greenish  overlaid  with 
a  white  chalky  substance.  One  species  is  said  to 
be  communistic,  several  individuals  uniting  to 
form  a  large  nest,  which  they  use  in  common, 
and  the  practice  may  be  common  to  the  tribe. 
A  Costa  Rican  species  {Crotophaga  sulciroatris) 
is  named  "el  garapatero"  because  it  accompa- 
nies cattle  in  the  Aelds.  settles  on  their  bacKs, 
and  picks  from  their  hides  the  ticks  which  are 
called  garapatot.     For  illustration,  see  CuoKOO. 

ANTCET-BOTTBGEOIS,  tt'nft'sft'  bTOr'zhw.T, 
AuocsTE  (1800-71).  A  French  dramatist, 
born  in  Paris.  The  splendid  success  of  a  melo- 
drama, Qustave,  ou  le  Napolitain  (Galt6,  1825), 
which  he  wrote  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  induced 
him  to  follow  a  literary  career.  He  soon  became 
a  collaborator  with  some  of  the  leading  authors 
of  France,  such  as  Lockroy,  Decourcclle, 
l.abiche,  and  Briscbarre.  Among  the  vaude- 
villes and  comedies  produced  in  this  way 
were:  /We  et  parrain  (1834),  /*«»«<?  mi- 
niiit  (1839),  Lea  trois  Spiders  (1840),  Le 
premier  eoup  de  canif  (1848),  L'avare  en  gnntu 
jaunes  (18.58),  Les  mariagea  d'aujourd'hui 
(1861).  In  conjunction  with  Barbier,  Comu, 
I.ockroy,  Mnsson,  Ffival,  and  others  he  compoBe<l 
several  melodramas,  such  as:  Le  eourent  de 
Tonnington  (1830),  PMnet  Leclere  (1832), 
L(i  nonnc  'mnglante  (1835),  Marceau,  ou  lex 
enfantK  de  la  Rfpublique  (1848).  La  dame  de 
la  fUtlle  (1852),  L'aveugle  (1859),  Le  boasu 
(1802).  His  independent  works  include:  La 
W'nitienne  (1834,  one  of  his  l)est  efforts);  La 
pauvre  fille  (1838),  and  Stella  (1843).  Anioet- 
Bourgeois  was  a  master  of  dramatic  technique, 
and  was  unsurpassed  in  the  field  of  the  melo- 
drama. He  wrote  in  all  nearly  two  hundred 
pieces,  many  of  which,  however,  were  composed 
in  collaboration  with  others,  such  as  Dumas,  for 
example,  under  whose  name  many  of  Anicet- 
Bourgoois's  productions  are  still  performed. 

AN'ICE'TTIS    (?-168).      A   bishop   of   Ron-c 
from  about  157  to  108  a.d.     About  160  a.d.  he 


conferred  with  Polycarp  to  determine  the  proper 
time  for  celebrating  Easter,  but  they  came  to  no 
agreement.  Although  it  is  not  certain  that  he 
was  a  martyr,  he  is  so  called  in  the  Roman  and 
other  martyrologies.  He  is  oonunemorated  as  a 
saint  by  the  Roman  Church  on  April  17. 

AHILnrE  (From  anil,  Ar.  an-nil,  for  al, 
the-t-R«i,  from  Skr.  nili,  indigo).  AMnx>- Ben- 
zene, or  Phbityl-Aiune,  Ctl^NHr  A  liquid 
organic  snbstance  extensively  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  dyes.  Pure  aniline  is  colorless,  has  a 
faint,  somewhat  disagreeable  odor,  and  boils  at 
183°  0.  When  exposed  to  the  action  of  air  and 
light,  it  gradually  turns  dark  red.  It  combines 
with  acids  to  form  salts,  such  as  aniline  hydro- 
chloride, C,H.NH,.HC1.  It  may  be  readily  pre- 
pared by  the  reducing  action  of  nascent  hydro- 
gen on  nitrobenzene,  according  to  the  following 
chemical  equation: 

CH^NG,    -f    6H    =    CH.NH,    +    iUfi 
Nitrobaosene  AnlUne 

On  a  small  scale  the  reduction  is  most  conveni- 
ently effected  by  slowly  adding  strong  hydro- 
chloric acid  to  nitrobenzene  placed  in  a  flask 
with  granulated  tin ;  the  product  of  the  reaction, 
a  compound  of  aniline  and  chloride  of  tin,  is 
decomposed  with  soda,  and  the  aniline  thus  set 
free  is  separated  from  the  mixture  by  distilling 
with  a  current  of  steam.  On  a  large  industrial 
scale  aniline  is  made  as  fdlows.  A  small  quan- 
tity of  ground  scrapings  of  soft  iron  castings, 
technically  called  ttcarf,  is  introduced,  together 
with  some  water,  into  a  large  cast-iron  still 
furnished  with  powerful  agitators.  Crude  hy- 
drochloric acid  is  then  added,  and  nitrobenzene 
is  allowed  slowly  to  flow  into  the  still ;  at  the 
same  time,  through  another  opening,  the  rest  of 
the  swarf  to  be  employed  in  the  operation  is 
allowed  to  flow  into  the  still  in  a  steady  stream. 
After  the  first  ener^tic  action  has  subsided, 
the  reacting  mixture  is  heated  with  a  current  of 
steam  introduced  into  the  apparatus  through 
several  pipes.  Six  to  eight  hours  suffice  to  trans- 
form all  the  nitrobenzene  employed  in  one  opera- 
tion. The  process  may  be  called  continuous, 
since  the  acid  employed  serves  merely  to  start  the 
reaction,  and  might,  theoretically,  be  used  in 
reducing  an  indefinite  quantity  of  nitrobenzene, 
the  reduction  being  eiiected  by  the  iron  and 
water.  In  reality,  however,  a  portion  of  the 
acid  remains  combined  as  ferrous  chloride,  most 
of  the  iron  being  transformed  into  its  magnetic 
oxide,  PcjO,,  technically  called  black  stuff.  All 
the  aniline  brought  into  commerce  is  made  in 
this  manner.  Aniline  was  first  discovered  in 
1826  by  Unverdorben,  among  the  products  ob- 
tained in  the  destructive  distillation  of  indigo. 
In  1834  Runge  found  it  in  coal-tar;  in  1841 
Zinin  obtained  it  by  reducing  nitrobenzene  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  in  1843  Hofmann 
effected  the  same  reduction  with  nascent  hydro-* 
gen,  by  the  reaction  of  dilute  acid  and  metals. 
The  manufacture  of  aniline  has  been  an  impor- 
tant branch  of  industry  since  1856,  when  the 
discovery  of  mauve  was  perfected  by  Perkin. 

The  qualities  of  commercial  aniline  adapted 
to  certain  purposes  often  contain,  besides  ani- 
line, large  quantities  of  other  substanres.  Thus, 
crude  "aniline  for  red"  contains  only  about  25 
per  cent,  of  aniline,  the  rest  being  ortho-toluidine 
and  para-toluidine,  compounds  chemically  allied 
to  aniline.     The  presence  of  aniline  in  a  sub- 
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stance  submitted  for  aiuilyBis  may  be  readily 
detected  by  diKsoIving  some  of  the  substance  in 
water  and  adding  a  solution  of  bleachiog-povrder : 
in  the  presence  of  aniline  an  intense  purple  col- 
oration is  produced.  Another  test  for  aniline 
is  afforded  by  the  so-called  carbylamine  reaction : 
a  drop  of  aniline  added  to  a  mixture  of  chloro- 
form and  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  in  ordinary 
alcohol  produces  an  intensely  nauseous  smell, 
due  to  the  formation  of  phenyl-carbylamine 
(phenyl  iso-cyanide),  CANC.  For  bibliography, 
see  Coal-Tab  Colobs. 

AHTLUTE  COX/OBS.     See  Coju/Tax  (Tolobs. 

AITIHAIi  (Lat.  a  living  being,  from  antma, 
current  of  air,  breath  of  life,  soul,  animus,  soul, 
mind;  from  the  Skr.  root  an,  to  breathe).  A 
representative  of  one  of  the  two  great  groups 
of  organisms,  the  other  including  plants.  The 
distinction  between  animal  and  plant  is  hard  to 
draw  sharply,  although  the  usual  differences  be- 
tween the  higher  representatives  of  the  two 
groups  are  obvious  enough.  Most  higher  ani- 
mals differ  from  most  higher  plants  in  that  their 
food  is  chiefly  solid  and  organic,  in  their  capacity 
for  locomotion,  in  their  alimentary  tube,  muscles, 
nervous  system,  and  sense  or^ns,  in  their  lim- 
ited growth  and  greater  specialization  of  parts. 
This  list  of  differences  is  really  less  fomudable 
than  it  appears;  it  resolves  itself  chiefly  into 
a  difference  of  food,  which  denuinds  that  the 
animal  shall  seek  the  food  and  be  provided  with 
organs  for  locomotion  (muscles,  nervous  system, 
and  sense  organs)  and  digestion.  The  difference 
in  general  form  of  body  is  due  to  the  different 
methods  of  getting  the  (dissimilar)  food.  This 
difference  in  food  (solid  and  organic,  as  opposed 
to  fluid  and  inorganic)  serves  in  a  general  way 
to  divide  even  the  lower  animals  from  the  lower 
plants.  But  most  animal  and  plant  parasites  are 
alike  in  requiring  liquid,  organic  food;  even  green 
plants  use  organic  food  (some  in  large  quantities; 
see  Sundew),  and  all  animals  require  inorganic 
food. 

Locomotion  is  not  a  distinguishing  characteris- 
tic of  animals,  first,  because  great  groups  of 
animals  are  permanently  attached;  namely, 
among  protozoans,  suctoria,  sponges;  among 
coelenterates,  most  hydroids  and  corals;  crinoids 
(sea-lilies)  ;  bryozoans,  barnacles,  and  most  as- 
cidians.  Single  cases  of  attached  animals  are  found 
in  other  groups.  Secondly,  bacteria,  diatoms,  oscil- 
laria,  certain  unicellular  green  algie,  and  many 
plant  "swarm-spores"  are  more  or  less  locomo- 
tive. In  respect  to  irritability  there  is  little  fun- 
damental difference  even  between  the  higher  ani- 
mals and  plants,  for  plants  respond  to  the  same 
agents  as  do  animals,  but  less  perfectly.  The 
reproductive  process  is  fundamentally  the  same 
in  the  two  kingdoms.  In  their  chemical  com- 
position the  higher  animals  differ  from  most 
plants;  for  the  former  contain  no  cellulose, 
whereas  the  latter  are  largely  built  up  of  it.  But 
cellulose  Is  found  also  among  animals,  especially 
in  the  test  of  the  tunicates.  In  their  cell-struc- 
ture and  cell-physiology  animals  are  almost  in- 
distinguishable from  plants.  The  fundamental 
living  substance,  called  protoplasm,  is  substan- 
tially alike  in  the  two  kingdoms,  and>it  is  prob- 
able that  future  studies  will  make  dimmer  rather 
than  clearer  the  line  separating  them. 

The  principal  functions  of  animals  are  connect- 
ed with  nutrition,  locomotion,  sensation  and  re- 
action, reproduction,  and  relation  to  other  organ- 


isms. Nutrition  involves  first  the  acquisition 
of  food.  Food  is  (1)  inorganic — water,  oxygen, 
certain  salts;  or  (2)  organic — either  vegetable  or 
animal,  either  dead  or  living,  passive  or  active. 
Attached  animals  depend  mostly  on  dead  or  on 
passive  living  organisms,  brought  to  them  in  cur- 
rents of  water.  Those  which  live  on  active  ani- 
mals must  have  the  most  powerful  organs  of 
locomotion  and  sense.  Solid  food  has  to  be  trit- 
urated by  teeth  or  crushing  jaws,  and  digested  in 
a  food-canal.  The  fluids  thus  obtained  pass 
through  the  wall  of  the  food-canal  either  into 
the  general  body  spaces  or  into  blood  vessels, 
which  carry  them  to  the  tissues,  where  they  are 
assimilated  or  burned  for  heat  and  energy.  When 
the  food  is  exclusively  fluid,  it  may  soak  through 
the  body  wall,  as  in  tapeworms,  which  have  no 
alimentary  tract.  The  oxygen  required  passes 
through  the  wall  of  the  body,  is  imbibed  with 
water,  or  enters  through  special  thin  wall-tracts 
of  the  body  surface  known  as  gills  or  lungs. 
The  body  space  or  blood  vessels  carry  the  oxygen 
io  the  tissues,  where  it  is  used  in  combustion  and 
in  building  up  the  organic  compounds.  The 
waste  products  of  catabolism  in  the  tissues  are 
cast  into  the  body  spaces  (or  blood  vessels)  and 
eliminated,  either  directly  or  by  special  excretory 
organs.  See  Akatomt;  Aumentabt  Ststbm; 
Respibatobt  Ststkm;  MVSCUI.AB  System,  and 
similar  articles. 

Locomotion  involves  locomotive  apparatus  of 
divers  kinds,  jets  of  water,  suckers  and  contract- 
ile tubes,  lashes,  tails,  cilia,  paddles,  fins,  wings, 
and  legs.  It  involves  also  muscles  and  a  nervous 
system  to  control  them. 

All  the  protoplasm  of  the  living  body  is  irrita- 
ble, but  parts  of  the  surface  are  told  off  as  areas 
of  special  sense ;  for  contact,  hearing,  taste,  smell, 
sight,  and  temperature.  To  receive  these  impres- 
sions and  to  set  in  action  appropriate  movements, 
the  central  nervous  system  has  become  special- 
ized. In  the  definite  reactions  which  accompany 
particular  situations  to  the  world  external  to 
the  animal  lie  the  first  evidences  of  a  "psychic 
life."  All  sessile  animals  are  characterized  by 
lack  of  many  sense-organs,  reduction  of  muscular 
and  nervous  systems,  and  reduction  of  instincts. 

Owing  to  accidents,  the  number  of  individuals 
tends  constantly  to  diminish,  yet  it  must  be 
maintained.  The  single  way  that  organisms 
have  of  making  good  losses  or  increasing  their 
numbers  is  by  dividing;  this  is  the  essence  of 
reproduction  (q.v.).  Of  especial  significance  is 
the  fact  that  in  all  groups  of  animals  the  bit» 
which  have  been  constricted  off  (gametes)  from 
time  to  time  unite  in  pairs  to  form  zygotes 
before  going  on  with  their  development.  In  all 
reproduction,  the  dividing  individuals  give  rise  to 
two  incomplete  individuals,  except  in  the  case 
where  the  division  separates  a  "germ  cell"  from 
the  body  that  carried  it.  The  divided  pieces  or 
the  germ  cells  are  imperfect  representatives  of 
the  species:  they  must  "regenerate"  or  "develop" 
to  produce  the  adult  condition.  See  Embbtoi,- 
COT;  Repbootiotion. 

The  relations  of  animals  to  other  organisms 
are  varied.  Many  animals,  especially  in  the 
higher  groups,  care  for  their  young.  Many  pro- 
tect themselves  from  their  enemies  by  conceal- 
ment or  by  flight;  others  are  powerful  for  of- 
fense and  defense.  On  account  of  the  mating 
instincts,  many  higher  animals  have  gained  pe- 
culiar methods  of  appealing  to  the  eye  or  ear  or 
smell  of  other  members  of  the  species. 
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AXIMAL  CHEK1STBY.  See  Chcuistbt, 
Phtsiolooical. 

ASraULL  COIi'OBS.  The  chief  animal  col- 
ors now  in  use  are  cochineal,  kermes,  and  lac 
dye  (qq.y.).     See  also  Pubple. 

AK'nCAT'CULE  (Dimin.  of  Lat.  animal,  liv- 
ing being).  A  popular  name  originally  applied 
to  any  small  animal,  but  later  restricted  to  micro- 
scopic organisms,  particularly  such  as  are  found 
in  water.  The  term  has  no  scientific  standing, 
and  is  now  little  used  except  in  compound  names, 
such  as  bell-animalcule,  wheel-animalcule,  bear- 
animalcule,  very  different  sorts  of  animals  else- 
where described. 

AimiAIi  FLOWEB.  A  sea-anemone  or 
similar  polyp,  whose  expanded  colored  tentacles 
resemble  the  petals  of  a  blossom.  For  illustra- 
tion, see  Sea-Anemone. 

ANIKAIj  heat.  Heat  generated  in  animal 
bodies  by  certain  of  the  changes  constantly  taking 
place  within  them.  A  certain  amount  of  heat 
IS  necessary  to  the  proper  performance  of  the 
functions  of  the  body,  and  any  material  increase 
or  decrease  of  it  from  the  standard  endangers 
health.  The  air  and  other  objects  surrounding 
the  body  being  in  almost  all  cases  colder  than  it, 
are  constantly  stealing  part  of  its  warmth;  but 
within  the  system  there  are  processes  constantly 
going  on  which  produce  more  heat.  When  the 
heat  thus  generated  is  not  dissipated  fast  enough, 
so  that  the  body  tends  to  become  warmer  than 
the  due  degree,  perspiration  results,  the  evapora- 
tion of  which  carries  off  the  excess.  The  power 
of  producing  heat  is  in  relation  to  the  climate 
in  which  the  animal  is  accustomed^  to  live.  It 
is  weaker  in  warm  climates  than  in  cold,  and 
consequently  when  an  animal  is  removed  from 
a  warm  to  a  cold  climate  it  frequently  pines  and 
dies.  In  most  flsh  and  reptiles,  commonly 
termed  "cold-blooded  animals,"  the  temperature 
differs  but  little  from  that  of  the  water  or  air  in 
which  they  live;  the  same  is  the  case  with  hiber- 
nating animals  during  the  later  part  of  their 
torpid  condition.  It  may  thus  occur  that  the 
degree  of  temperature  of  "cold-blooded"  animals 
may  be  higher  than  that  of  man. 

Man  has  the  power,  to  a  greater  degree  than 
other  warm-blooded  animals,  of  adapting  himself 
to  changes  of  surrounding  temperature.  His 
average  standard  of  heat  is  about  98.6"  F.  (36.8" 
C),  varying  with  circumstances,  being  slightly 
higher  after  exercise  or  a  hearty  meal,  and  at 
noonday  than  at  midnight.  It  differs  slightly  in 
various  parts  of  the  body,  the  interior  bein^  from 
y,'  F.  to  IVi"  F.  higher  than  the  exterior.  It 
also  varies  in  diseased  conditions  of  the  body, 
rising  to  106°  F.,  or  even  111°  F.  to  113°  F.,  in 
a  fever  or  sunstroke  or  heatstroke,  and  falling 
as  low  as  90°  F.  in  cholera.  A  temperature  of 
108°  F.,  if  maintained  for  several  hours,  is  al- 
most inevitably  fatal.  But  if  the  body  be  in 
a  healthy  condition,  the  standard  of  heat  is 
maintained,  even  when  the  person  is  exposed  to 
intense  heat,  as  in  the  case  of  men  attending 
furnaces;  one  can  for  a  short  time  be  exposed  to 
350°  F.  of  dry  heat  without  materially  raising 
the  temperature  of  his  own  body,  although  he 
will  lose  weight  by  the  copious  perspiration 
induced. 

Throughout  the  animal  kingdom  the  power  of 
generating  heat  bears  a  close  relation  to  the 
activity  or  sluggishness  of  the  animal.  Thus, 
many  birds  which  are  perpetually  in  action  have 


the  highest  temperature  (100°  F.  to  112*  F.) ; 
and  the  swallow  and  quick-flighted  birds  higher 
than  the  fowls  which  Iceep  to  the  ground.  The 
higher  the  standard  of  animal  heat,  the  less  able 
is  the  animal  to  bear  a  reduction  of  its  tempera- 
ture; if  that  of  a  bird  or  mammal  be  reduced 
30°  F.  the  vital  changes  become  slower,  more 
languid,  and  death  ensues.  Fish  and  frogs,  on 
the  other  hand,  may  be  inclosed  in  ice  and  still 
survive. 

The  sources  of  animal  heat  in  the  living  body 
are  the  chemical  and  physical  changes  contin- 
ually taking  place.  The  chemical  changes  are 
those  occurring  in  respiration,  digestion,  nutri- 
tion, secretion,  and  muscular  and  nervous  action. 
It  has  been  shown  experimentally  that  when 
those  functions  are  performed  there  is  an  in- 
crease of  temperature.  It  is  probable  that  mus- 
cular action  is  the  most  important  item  in  heat 
production.  The  ultimate  sources  of  heat  are 
(1)  the  energy  locked  up  in  the  food  consumed 
and  (2)  in  the  oxygen  inhaled  in  respiration. 
The  fooid,  in  the  processes  of  digestion,  is  split 
up  into  its  constituent  parts;  these  are  absorbed, 
and  may  become  parts  of  the  textures  and  fluids 
of  the  body  for  a  time;  and  these  textures,  in 
the  performance  of  their  functions,  disintegrate, 
become  redissolved,  and  are  then  eliminated  by 
various  channels  from  the  body ;  all  of  these  pro- 
cesses generate  heat. 

ANIMAL  MACKNETISM.    See  HrPNcmsv. 

ANIMAL  FSYCHOL'OQT.  That  depart- 
ment of  psychology  (q.v. )  which  has  for  its  sub- 
ject matter  the  composition  and  functions  of 
mind  as  it  is  found  in  animals  below  man.  As 
regards  its  problem,  one  cannot  question  the 
propriety  of  the  title ;  but  as  regards  the  methods 
which  it  employs,  animal  psychology  has  little 
in  common  with  psychology  proper.  The  special 
method  of  normal  psychology  is  the  method  of 
introspection  (q.v.).  Modern  psychology  is  a 
system  of  facts  gleaned  from  the  introspective 
reports  of  trained  observers,  working  under  the 
refinements  of  experimental  conditions.  In  sharp 
contrast  with  this  is  the  position  of  animal  psy- 
chology; for  an  investigator  of  the  animal  mind 
has  no  source  of  first-hand  evidence.  Results 
can  be  obtained  only  by  a  series  of  inferences. 
The  data  at  our  disposal  are  simply  certain  move- 
ments executed  by  the  animal.  From  these 
movements  we  must  draw  our  conclusion  that 
such  and  such  mental  processes  are  present  or 
absent,  using  the  objective  as  index  or  criterion 
of  the  subjective. 

It  is  clear  that,  under  such  circumstances, 
even  the  most  conscientious  observer  is  liable 
to  error.  And  the  most  obvious  fallacy  is  that 
of  humanizing  the  animal,  of  reading  our  own 
mind  into  his  actions,  and  so  of  endowing  him 
with  all  the  forms  of  mental  experience  that  are 
familiar  to  ourselves.  Wundt,  commenting  on 
this  attitude,  cites  an  instance  from  Romanes's 
Animal  [ntelligence.  "I  have  noticed,"  writes 
an  English  clergyman,  "in  one  of  my  formicaria, 
a  subterranean  cemetery  where  I  have  seen  some 
ants  burying  their  dead  by  placing  earth  above 
them.  One  ant  was  evidently  much  affected, 
and  tried  to  exhume  the  bodies;  but  the  united 
exertions  of  the  yellow  sextons  were  more  than 
sufficient  to  neutralize  the  effort  of  the  discon- 
solate mourner."  "How  much,"  asks  Wundt,  "is 
fact,  and  how  much  imagination?  It  is  a  fact 
that  ants  carry  out  of  their  nest,  deposit  near  by, 
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and  cover  up  dead  bodies,  just  as  they  do  any- 
thing else  that  is  in  their  way.  They  can  then 
pass  to  and  fro  over  them  without  hindrance. 
In  the  observed  case  they  were  evidently  inter- 
rupted in  this  occupation  by  another  ant,  and 
resisted  its  interference.  The  cemetery,  the  sex- 
tons, the  feelings  of  the  disconsolate  mourner, 
which  impelled  her  to  exhume  the  body  of  the 
departed — all  this  is  a  fiction  of  the  sympathetic 
imagination  of  the  observer." 

Sometimes,  however,  the  observer's  attitude 
to  the  animal  mind  is  precisely  the  reverse:  there 
is  extreme  underestimation,  in  place  of  extreme 
overestimation.  Descartes  (1696-1660),  the 
founder  of  modern  philosophy,  after  sharply  dis- 
tinguishing between  matter  and  mind,  body  and 
soul,  asserts  that  man  is  a  composite  being,  a 
combination  of  soul  and  body,  but  that  the  ani- 
mals are  mere  automata,  all  their  actions  and 
movements  taking  place  automatically.  It  is 
plain  that  there  can  be  no  "animal  psychology" 
for  the  Cartesians.  There  were,  however,  some 
among  the  earlier  thinkers  who  did  not  deny 
consciousness  to  the  lower  creation.  Aristotle, 
the  "father  of  psychology,"  declared  that  animals 
exercise  the  functions  of  assimilation  and  repro- 
duction, and  possess  a  "faculty  of  feeling,"  to 
which  is  added  in  higher  forms  the  capacity  to 
retain  sense-impressions,  or  memory.  Man  is 
distinguished  from  the  animals  by  hia  endowment 
with  the  "faculty  of  knowledge"  or  "reason." 
But,  at  the  best,  animal  psychology  was  never 
recognized  as  a  worthy — or  even  as  a  possible — 
line  of  special  inquiry. 

The  work  of  Darwin  is  admittedljr  the  root  of 
our  present  interest  in  animal  intelligence.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  the  theory  of  evolution, 
which  regards  not  only  the  entire  physical  struc- 
ture of  the  human  body,  including  the  nervous 
system,  but  also  our  entire  mental  structure, 
which  stands  in  such  intimate  relation  to  the 
nervous  system,  as  the  result  of  a  long  period 
of  development  in  the  animal  world,  the  close 
observation  of  the  pre-human  mind  becomes  a 
matter  of  the  utmost  importance.  We  always 
understand  things  better  when  we  know  how 
they  have  grown.  Hence  the  psychologist  has 
turned  his  attention  to  the  problem  of  genesis, 
or  the  growth  of  mind.  The  problem  may  be 
attacked  in  two  ways.  We  may  trace  the  growth 
of  mind  in  the  individual :  this  is  the  application 
of  the  genetic  method  to  child-stud^,  and  gives 
us  child  psychology  (q.v.).  Or,  since  man  is 
but  a  highly  developed  animal,  we  may  trace 
the  growth  of  mind  in  the  animal  world:  this 
is  the  application  of  the  method  to  mind  at  large, 
and' gives  us  comparative  (or  animal)  psychol- 
ogy- 

The  literature  of  animal  psychology  immedi- 
ately after  Darwin  is  characterized  by  a  mass 
of  observations  industriously  collected  but  un- 
fortunately not  tempered  by  careful  and  conser- 
vative interpretation.  There  was  a  marked  ten- 
dency to  write  in  anecdotal  vein  of  the  doings 
of  pet  animals,  and  an  equally  marked  tenden<^ 
to  that  overestimation  of  animal  capacity  which 
we  have  mentioned  above.  Romanes  and  Lindsay 
may  be  taken  as  typical  of  this  period.  Recent 
literature  attempts  a  more  rigid  application  of 
experimental  methods.  The  majority  of  present- 
day  investigators  bring  their  animals  into  the 
laboratory,  endeavoring  in  this  way,  even  at  the 
risk  of  artificiality,  to  standardize  conditions 
and  to  secure  the  possibility  of  varying  at  will 


the  environmental  factors  which  control  organic 
life.  This  method  of  procedure  finds  its  most 
obvious  application  in  the  case  of  those  lower 
forms  whose  life  history  can  be  followed  only 
with  difliculty,  if  at  all,  in  the  natural  state. 

The  reactions  of  micro-organisms,  e.g.,  to  me- 
chanical, chemical,  and  thermal  stimuli,  have 
been  studied  beneath  the  microscope  by  numerous 
observers.  And  the  results  of  investigation  upon 
these  minute  unicellular  forms,  carried  out  by 
Gruber,  Verworn,  Miibius,  Balbiani,  and  others, 
have  had  an  important  bearing  upon  that  inter- 
esting and  fundamental  question  of  animal  psy- 
chology, the  origin  of  mind  at  large.  Binet, 
reviewing  the  work  of  these  authors,  writes  as 
follows:  "If  the  existence  of  psychological  phe- 
nomena in  lower  organisms  is  denied,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  assume  that  these  phenomena  can 
be  superadded  in  the  course  of  evolution,  in  pro- 
portion as  an  organism  grows  more  perfect  and 
complex.  Nothing  could  be  more  inconsistent 
with  the  teachings  of  general  physiology,  which 
shows  us  that  all  vital  phenomena  are  already 
present  in  undifferentiated  cells.  Furthermore, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  to  what  conclusion  the 
admission  would  lead  .  .  .  that  psychological 
properties  are  wanting  in  beings  of  a  low  order, 
and  appear  at  different  stages  of  zodlogical  evolu- 
tion. Romanes  has  minutely  particularized,  on 
a  large  chart,  the  development  of  the  intellectual 
powers,  but  it  is  done  in  quite  an  arbitrary 
manner.  According  to  his  scheme,  only  proto- 
plasmic movements  and  the  property  of  e.vcitabil- 
ity  are  present  in  organisms  of  the  lower  class. 
Memory  begins  with  the  eohinoderms ;  the  pri- 
mary instincts  with  the  larvte  of  insects  and 
the  annelids ;  the  secondary  instincts  with  insects 
and  spiders ;  and,  finally,  reason  appears  with  the 
higher  crustaceans.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  all  this  laborious  classification  is  artificial 
in  the  extreme,  and  perfectly  anomalous."  For 
instance,  "Romanes  assigns  the  first  manifesta- 
tions of  surprise  and  fear  to  the  larvse  of  insects 
and  to  the  annelids.  We  may  reply  upon  this 
point,  that  there  is  not  a  single  infusorian  that 
cannot  be  frightened,  and  that  does  not  show  its 
fear  by  a  rapid  flight  through  the  liquid  of  the 
preparation.  If  a  drop  of  acetic  acid  be  intro- 
duced beneath  the  glass  slide  in  a  preparation 
containing  a  quantity  of  infusoria,  the  animals 
will  be  seen  to  fly  at  once  and  from  all  directions, 
like  a  flock  of  frightened  sheep." 

Binet's  fundamental  thought  is  probably 
sound :  his  estimation  of  the  infusorian  conscious- 
ness is  probably  exaggerated.  Jennings,  e.g.,  ar- 
gues from  a  very  careful  study  of  certain  of  the 
lowest  forms  of  life  that  the  basis  of  behavior 
in  these  organisms  is  a  limited  form  of  the 
method  of  trial  and  error,  with  a  varying  ad- 
mixture of  tropic,  i.e.,  stereotyped  reaction. 
Whether  the  "beginnings  of  intelligence"  ob- 
servable in  unicellular  organisms  imply  mental 
process,  he  leaves  undecided,  though  he  himself 
inclines,  apparently,  to  answer  the  question  in  the 
affirmative.  This  position  is  noteworthy  for 
another  reason,  since  Jennings,  at  an  earlier 
sta^  of  his  work,  declared  that,  e.g.,  all  the 
activities  of  the  Paramecium  can  be  accounted  for 
by  "simple  irritability,  or  the  property  of  re- 
sponding to  a  stimulus  by  a  fixed  set  of  move- 
ments." Very  interesting  are  the  inferences 
drawn  by  Bethe  from  his  study  of  ants  and  bees. 
We  are  accustomed  to  rank  these  creatures  very 
high  in  the  mental  scale;    but  all  Bethe's  evi- 
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dence  goes  to  show  that  they  are  practically  auto- 
mata. Their  remarkably  complicated  activities 
must,  then,be  regarded  as  purely  physiological  and 
unconscious  reactions  to  environmental  changes. 
A  typical  experiment  will  illustrate  the  nature 
of  the  evidence  collected,  and  will  serve,  at  the 
same  time,  to  contrast  the  results  of  the  experi- 
mental method  with  the  results  of  simple  obser- 
vation. Huber,  an  enthusiastic  observer  of  the 
habits  of  ants,  noted  that  an  ant  which  is  taken 
from  a  nest  and  returned  to  it  after  an  interval 
of  four  months  is  recognized  and  received  by  its 
former  companions  with  all  marks  of  friendli- 
ness. Huber  considered  that  this  was  good 
proof  of  the  accuracy  and  permanence  of  the  ant 
memory.  Bethe,  however,  took  an  ant  from  a 
strange  nest,  dipped  it  in  a  mess  of  impounded 
"home"  ants,  and  found  that  the  disguised 
stranger  was  received  with  every  token  of  recog- 
nition and  hospitality!  The  entire  process  of 
"recognition"  is  thus  explicable  on  the  ground  of 
a  cherao-reflex.  We  shall  see  presently  how  this 
and  similar  results  are  to  bie  reconciled  with 
those  which  tell  strongly  for  the  existence  of 
mentality  in  the  lowest  forms  of  animal  life. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  outcome 
of  the  experimental  method  as  applied  to  higher 
forms,  such  as  dc^,  cats,  rats,  and  chicks.  In 
general,  the  animals  are  confined  in  cages,  while 
appeal  is  made  to  their  intelligence,  ingenuity, 
and  memory  through  the  avenue  of  hunger.  The 
results  have  been  such  as  considerably  to  decrease 
our  estimate  of  the  mental  capacity  of  the  ani- 
mals. Thus  Thomdike,  after  tracing  the  forma- 
tion of  associations  in  the  animal  consciousness, 
remarks  that  his  work  "has  rejected  reason, 
comparison  or  inference,  perception  of  similarity, 
and  imitation.  It  has  denied  the  existence  in 
animal  consciousness  of  any  important  stock 
of  free  ideas  or  impulses,  and  so  has  denied  that 
animal  association  is  homologous  with  the  asso- 
ciation of  human  psychology."  A  vigorous  pro- 
test against  this  mode  of  interpretation  has,  it 
is  true,  been  entered  by  Mills,  who  contends  that 
confinement  in  cages  is  essentially  an  artificial 
and  abnormal  condition,  that  hunger  is  not  the 
strongest  possible  means  of  appeal  to  animal 
intelli^nce,  and  that  "it  seems  more  probable 
that  the  mental  processes  of  the  highest  animals 
are  not  radically  different  from  those  of  man, 
so  far  as  they  go,  but  that  the  human  mind  has 
capacities  in  the  realms  both  of  feeling  and 
intellection  to  which  animals  cannot  attain." 
The  general  trend  of  opinion  is,  apparently,  for 
Thorndike  and  against  Mills :  but,  in  face  of  the 
divergence  of  expert  judgments,  the  layman  will 
do  well  to  hold  himself  in  suspense,  until  such 
time  as  community  of  investigation  has  brought 
about  a  substantial  agreement  on  the  main 
points  at  issue.  The  reKnt  publication  (Kline) 
of  a  laboratoi-y  course  in  comparative  psychology 
is  a  hopeful  sign. 

To  return  to  the  main  problem:  we  have  to 
show  how  the  reflex  and.  to  all  appearances, 
wholly  unoon»<-ious  reactions  of  such  forms  asants 
and  bees  are  to  be  squared  with  the  evidence  of 
mentality  in  the  protowwi,  evidence  which  makes 
mind  coeval  with  life.  It  seems  reasonable  to 
adopt  the  view  which  sees  in  impulse  (the  con- 
sciousness accompanying  action  upon  presenta- 
tion; see  AoTio.N )  the  original  and  primitive  type 
of  consciousness.  Now.  the  impulse  has  varied 
in  two  directions.  In  the  first  place,  by  the  grad- 
ual effacement  of  its  distinctively  mental   fea- 


tures, the  primitive  type  of  action  has  come  to 
take  the  form  of  the  reflex,  a  relatively  simple 
mechanical  answer  to  stimulation.  Here  we  must 
place,  if  such  there  be,  the  purely  tropic  protozoa. 
In  the  second  place,  the  imptUsive  action  has, 
in  certain  forms  of  organic  life,  broadened  out 
into  selective  and  volitional  action.  In  this  line 
of  development  stand  the  higher  animals,  including 
man.  '  Lastly,  the  most  developed  forms  of  action 
exhibit  a  constant  tendency  to  become  automatic; 
so,  e.g.,  piano  playing,  bicycle  riding.  In  other 
words,  there  is  a  tendency  for  certain  phases  of 
complex  psycho-physiological  activity  to  degen- 
erate into  activity  which  is  simply  physiologicaL 
The  final  outcome  is,  therefore,  the  formation  of 
a  system  of  reflexes  which,  in  view  of  their  cir- 
cuitous development,  we  may  term  secondary 
reflexes.  Ants  and  bees,  as  they  appear  in 
Bethe's  pages,  would  then  be  types  in  which 
practically  every  vestige  of  a  once  fairly  compli- 
cated mental  structure  has  disappeared,  to  make 
way  for  an  elaborate  series  of  secondary  reflexes. 
Thorndike  has  even  argued,  in  similar  vein,  that 
the  present  anthropoid  apes  may  be  mentally 
dc^nerate;  that  their  chattering  is  possibly  "a 
relic  of  something  like  language,"  and  not  a 
first  attempt  at  language-making. 

BiBLiooKAPHT.  Binet,  The  Psifchie  Life  of 
Uicro-Organitmt  (New  York,  1894)  ;  Darwin, 
Origin  of  Species  (London,  1859;  New  York, 
1901);  Daicent  of  Man  (London,  1871;  New 
York,  1901 ) ;  Lubbock,  Ants,  Bees,  and  Wasps 
(New  York,  1882);  Morgan,  Animal  Life  and 
Intelligence  (Boston,  1891);  id.,  Bahit  and  In- 
stinct (London,  1896)  :  Romanes,  Aniwtal  Intel- 
ligenee  (New  York,  1883)  ;  id.,  Mental  Evolu- 
tion in  Animals  (London,  1883)  ;  Wundt,  Buman 
and  Animal  Psychology,  translated  by  Creighton 
and  Titchener  (New  York,  1896). 

AKXMAXiS,  Cbueltt  to.  See  Crceltt  to 
Animaxs. 

ANIJCAIi  WOIfSHIF.  See  Mar,  paragraph 
Sophiology. 

AN1XA  XTTHO)!  (Lat  the  aoul  of  the 
world).  The  view  that  all  the  changes  in  phe- 
nomena are  due  to  the  operation  of  conscious 
beings,  conceived  on  the  anak^y  of  human  con- 
sciousness, was  the  result  of  one  of  the  most 
primitive  and  most  naTve  attempts  to  solve  the 
problems  presented  by  chance  and  change  to  ex- 
perience. (See  MvTiioLooY.)  When  the  step  was 
taken  from  a  belief  in  a  multiplicity  of  presiding 
genii  to  a  single  ordering  consciousness,  which 
stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the  world  as  a 
whole  as  the  human  mind  stands  to  the  human 
body,  the  doctrine  of  the  anima  mundi  was 
reached.  It  has  been  held  in  various  forms,  and 
has  survived  to  quite  recent  times.  Anaxagora^ 
(q.v.).  who  believed  in  a  universal  reason  that 
f!«vp  form  to  the  universe,  was  one  of  the  first 
Occidental  philosophers  who  held  this  doctrine. 
-Aristotle  (q.v.)  escaped  animism  (i.e.,  the  doc- 
trine of  an  antiiHi  mundi)  by  holding  that  al- 
though Nature  is  a  being  in  itself  alive,  God  is 
separated  from  nature  as  a  transcendent  spirit. 
In  the  s\-stem  of  the  Stoics  the  anima  mundi  was 
conceived  to  be  the  sole  vital  force  in  the  uni- 
verse: it  usurped  the  office  of  pure  spirit,  and 
the  doctrine  became  indistinguishable  from  pan- 
t)iei'<m.  In  modern  times  Agrippa  of  Nettesheim 
(148S-1S35)  revived  the  doctrine  with  a  changed 
terminology,  substituting  spiritus  mundi  for 
<inima     mundi.     Bruno,    Paracelsus,    Sebastian 
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Franck,  Boehme,  Van  Helmont,  More,  and  Cud- 
worth  (see  articles  under  Uiese  titles)  have  advo- 
cated similar  views  with  varying  terminology. 
See  Paktheism. 

AXnXE,  hn1-m6  (of  disputed  oriein).  A 
variety  of  copal;  a  mineral  resin  soluble  in  al- 
cohol and  used,  to  some  extent,  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  sealing-wax  and  of  varnishes.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  originate  from  the  Icica  icicariba,  a 
tree  indigenous  to  Brazil  and  the  West  Indies, 
and  is  brought  into  the  market  in  the  form  of 
white,  brittle  sticks.  In  England  the  name  anime 
is  applied  to  the  soft  copal  resins  in  general. 
See  CibpAl,. 

AIT1MISU.  See  Man,  paragraph  Bophiol- 
ogy,  and  Supebstition. 

ANIMUCCIA,  i.'atrdSS'chii,.  Giovanni  (c. 
1500-71).  An  Italian  musician  sometimes  called 
the  "Father  of  the  Oratorio."  He  became  maes- 
tro di  capella  of  the  Vatican  in  1655.  For  the 
congregation  of  the  Oratory,  one  of  whose  objects 
it  was  to  render  religious  services  attractive  to 
young  people,  Animuccia  composed  the  Laudi, 
which  were  to  be  sung  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
regular  office,  and  from  which  the  oratorio  is  said 
to  have  developed.  Several  of  his  masses,  mag- 
nificats, motets,  and  madrigals,  etc.,  have  been 
published,  and  among  these  the  following  are  a 
few  of  the  most  noteworthy:  II  prima  lihro  di 
madrigali,  etc.  (Rome,  1595)  ;  Joannit  Animuc- 
cia! Mapistri  CapelUB  Sacrosanctct  Baailicw  Vati- 
vanw  Missarum  Libri  (Rome,  1567)  ;  Magnificat 
ad  Omnes  Modos  (Rome,  1668)  ;  /(  iecondo  libra 
delle  laudi  ove  ai  contengono  motetti,  etc.  (Rome, 
1670). 

AiranrCCIA,  Paolo  (M503).  An  Italian 
musician,  brother  of  Giovanni  Animuccia.  He 
was  one  of  the  ablest  contrapuntists  of  his  time 
and  occupied  the  position  of  maestro  di  capella 
at  the  church  of  San  Giovanni  in  Laterano. 
Many  of  his  motets  and  madrigals  were  popular. 

ANIO,  a'n*-6,  modem  ANIENE,  a'n^a'nft,  or 
Teverone.  A  river  in  central  Italy,  69  miles  long, 
which  rises  44  miles  east  of  Rome  in  the  Sabine 
^fountains,  forms  famous  waterfalls  at  Tivoli 
(q.v.),  and  then  flows  freely  through  the  Cam- 
pagna  into  the  Tiber  two  miles  above  Rome. 
An  aqueduct  was  built  in  265  B.C.,  with  the 
proceeds  of  booty  taken  during  the  war  with 
I'vrrhus,  to  carry  water  from  Tivoli  to  Rome. 
The  water  power'  of  the  Anio  is  now  converted 
into  electric  energy,  which  is  transmitted  to  Tiv- 
oli and  Rome.    See  Aqueduct. 

ANIONS.     See  Anode;  Electro-chemistry. 

AN'ISE  (Lat.  aniaum,  anethum,  Gk.  dfrv]- 
tfiov,  an[n]ethon,  anise,  dill),  (Pimpinella 
anisum).  An  annual  plant  of  the  natural  order 
Umbelliferae.  The  genus  Pimpinella,  which  em- 
braces about  75  species,  found  in  nearly  all  lands 
but  Australia,  has  compound  umbels  usually 
without  involucres.  Two  species  are  natives  of 
Great  Britain;  one  of  which,  Pimpinella  sax- 
ifraga,  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  burnet 
saxifrage,  and  has  no  properties  of  importance. 
Anise  is  a  native  of  Egj'pt  and  other  Mediterra- 
nean regions.  It  is  an  annual  plant ;  the  stem  is 
1  J/J  to  2  feet  high,  dividing  into  several  slender 
branches;  the  lower  leaves  roundish,  heart- 
shaped,  divided  into  three  lobes,  and  deeply  cut : 
those  of  the  stem  pinnate,  with  wedge-shaped 
leaflets.  The  umbels  are  large  and  loose,  with 
yellowish-white  flowers.     It  is  much  cultivated 


in  southern  Europe,  Germany,  especially  iii  the 
district  around  Erfurt,  where  a  large  quantity  of 
the  seed  is  annually  produced.  South  America, 
India,  etc.  Attempts  were  made  more  than  200 
years  ago  to  cultivate  it  in  England,  but  the  sum- 
mers are  seldom  warm  enough  to  bring  it  to  per- 
fection. It  is  occasionally  sown  in  gardens  for 
a  garnish  or  for  seasoning.  Anise-seed  is  used  as 
a  condiment  and  in  the  preparation  of  liqueurs; 
also  in  medicine,  as  a  stimulant  stomachic,  to  re- 
lieve flatulence,  etc.,  particularly  in  infants;  and 
it  has  been  used  in  pulmonary  affections.  It  has 
an  aromatic,  agreeable  smell  and  a  warm,  sweet- 
ish taste.  It  contains  a  volatile  oil,  called  oil 
of  anise,  ■which  is  nearly  colorless,  has  the  odor 
and  taste  of  the  seed,  and  is  employed  for  similar 
purposes.  One  hundredweight  of  seed  yields 
about  two  pounds  of  oil,  which  is  obtained  by  dis- 
tilUtjon;  but  at  Erfurt  the  oil  is  made  from  the 
stems  and  leaves.  Star  anise,  or  Chinese  anise,  is 
the  fruit  of  Illicium  verum.     See  Iluciuu. 

ANISOPHTUiT  (Gk.  ir,  an,  neg.  +  tarn, 
iios,  equal -|-0uXXoi',  phyllon,  leaf).  Plants  whose 
leaves  differ  in  form  and  size  when  they  appear 
on  opposite  sides  of  horizontal  or  oblique  stems 
are  said  to  exhibit  anisophylly.    See  Leaf. 

ANJEB,  an'yfir,  or  ANTltlBr,  an'y«r.  A 
fortified  seaport  of  Java,  on  the  Straits  of  Sunda, 
60  miles  west  of  Batavia  (Map:  East  India  Is- 
lands, C  6).  It  is  the  landing  place  for  passen- 
gers and  mails  for  Batavia,  and  is  frequented 
by  steamers  for  a  supply  of  fresh  water  and  food. 
It  was  completely  destroyed  by  a  volcanic  erup- 
tion in  1883,  but  has  been  rebuilt  since  then.  Its 
population  is  estimated  at  3000. 

ANJOir,  Engl.  Sn'jSo;  Fr.  ttN'zhSo'  (from  An- 
decavi,  Andegavi,  a  Gallic  tribe) .  A  former  prov- 
ince in  the  northwest  of  France,  now  forming  the 
department  of  Maine-et-Loire,  and  small  parts 
of  the  departments  of  Indre-et-Loire,  Mayenne, 
and  Sarthe.  It  was  inhabited  in  ancient  times 
by  the  Andecavi,  whose  ancient  capital  bears  the 
modem  name  of  Angers.  The  most  celebrated  of 
the  counts  of  Anjou  was  Geoffrey  V.,  called 
Flantagenet,  whose  son  by  Matilda,  daughter  of 
Henry  I.  of  England,  ascended  the  English  throne 
in  1154  as  Henry  II.  Anjou  remained  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  English  till  1204,  when  it  was  seized 
by  Philip  Augustus.  Some  forty  years  later  it 
was  bestowed  as  a  flef  upon  Charles,  the  son  of 
Louis  VIII.,  who  became  by  conquest  in  1266  the 
founder  of  the  Angevin  line  of  Kings  in  Naples 
and  Sicily.  At  this  time  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury it  was  united  with  Provence.  From  1328  to 
the  year  1300,  in  which  it  was  made  a  duchy,  it 
was 'held  by  the  French  crown  as  a  part  of  the 
dowry  brought  by  Margaret  of  Anjou  to  Charles 
of  Valois,  father  of  Philip  VI.  It  was  reunited 
with  Provence  under  the  rule  of  the  kings  of 
Naples  in  1382.  In  1480,  upon  the  death  of  Ren« 
the  Good,  it  was  annexed  to  the  royal  dominions 
by  Louis  XI.  The  last  who  bore  the  title  of 
Duke  of  Anjou  was  the  grandson  of  Louis  XIV., 
who  became  Philip  V.  of  Spain.  Consult  Marche- 
gav  and  Salmon,  Chroniques  d'  Anjou  (Paris, 
1856-1871). 

AN-JU.  A  town  of  northwestern  Korea  about 
160  miles  northwest  of  Seoul. 

ANKABSTBd]I,an'kar-strSm,  Johan  Jaeob. 
See  Anckabstbom. 

ANKEBITE.  A  carbonate  of  calcium,  magne- 
sium, and  iron  isomorphous  with  dolomite  and 
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siderite  (g.T.)  and  intermediate  between  them 
in  composition.  It  crystallizes  in  brownish  to 
grayish  rhombohedra  closely  resembling  those 
of  dolomite.  It  occurs  chiefly  in  deposits  of  iron 
ore  and  is  found  in  the  hematite  mines  of  Ant- 
werp, N.  Y.,  near  Londonderry,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
in  the  Styrian  and  German  iron  mines.  It  is 
named  after  Prof.  Anker  of  Styria. 

AinfT.ATff,  Sn'klAm.  A  town  of  Prussia  in 
the  province  of  Pomerania,  44  miles  northwest  of 
Stettin,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Peene,  and  four 
miles  from  its  mouth  in  the  Kleine  Uaff  (Map: 
Prussia,  E  2) .  The  river  is  navigable  to  Anklam, 
which  has  long  been  commercially  important. 
It  was  at  one  time  an  important  fortress,  but 
in  1762  its  fortifications  were  dismantled. 
Many  of  its  private  houses  are  excellent  samples 
of  German  mediaeval  architecture.  It  has  manu- 
factures of  linens  and  woolens,  breweries,  soap 
works,  and  tanneries,  and  ship  yards.  Anklam 
was  settled  by  Germans  in  the  twelfth  century, 
and  joined  the  Hanseatic  League  in  1244.  During 
the  wars  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies it  was  repeatedly  sacked.  In  1720  it  was 
acquired  by  Prussia.  Pop.,  1890,  13,000;  1900, 
14,600;    1005,  15,604. 

AITKOBAS,  ftn-k«1)er,  or  ANKOBEB.  A 
town  in  eastern  Africa,  the  capital  of  the  former 
Abyssinian  kingdom  of  Shoa,  situated  at  an 
altitude  of  over  8000  feet,  in  lat.  90°  34'  N.  and 
long.  39  o  53'  E.  ( Map :  Africa,  J  4 ) .  The  climate 
is  healthful.  Its  population  is  estimated  at  from 
7000  to  10,000. 

ANKO^I  or  AITKCyiiE.  A  plateau  of  the 
Uganda  Protectorate,  British  East  Africa,  lying 
between  lakes  Albert  Edward  and  Victoria. 

AJSTKTLOSia,  iln'ki-l6'8l8  (Gk.  iyKiXoxrtt, 
ankylosis,  a  stifTening  of  the  joints,  from  iyxiXri, 
ankyU,  the  bend  of  an  arm,  a  joint  bent  and  stiff- 
ened by  disease).  A  term  used  in  surgery  to 
denote  a  stiffness  in  joints,  which  is  not  depend- 
ent upon  muscular  rigidity.  It  results  from  dis- 
ease, causing  the  formation  of  fibrous  adhesions 
or  deposit  of  osseous  material.  Osseous  union 
may  render  the  joint  perfectly  rigid,  or  union 
may  continue  membranous,  allowing  of  a  certain 
amount  of  motion.  The  elbow  is  especially  apt 
to  become  ankylosed.  In  the  knee  or  hip-joints 
osseous  ankylosis  is  the  preferable  form,  as  the 
limb  can  then  afford  a  rigid  support.  Joints  stiff 
through  a  membranous  ankylosis  may  be  forcibly 
bent,  and  the  bond  of  union  ruptured,  so  as  to  re- 
store mobility,  or  allow  of  their  being  placed  in 
a  convenient  position.  Ankylosis  of  the  joints 
between  the  ribs  and  the  vertebree  is  common  in 
advanced  age;  and  there  are  some  cases  on  record 
of  universal  ankylosis  of  all  the  joints.  Anky- 
losis is  caused  by  injury,  tuberculosis,  gout,  rheu- 
matism, and  syphilis.  Passive  motion,  friction, 
massage,  douches,  and  forcible  motion  under  an 
ansesthetic  are  methods  of  treatment. 

ANKYLOSTOMIASIS,  ao'kt-lo-std-ml'jlsls 
(Gk.  ifKuXot,  hooked,  and  iriijia,  mouth)  or 
"Miners'  Antemia"  is  caused  by  the  presence  of  a 
nematoid  worm,  the  ankyloatomum  duodenale, 
which  acts  like  a  bloodsucker.  The  disease  was 
discovered  by  Dubini  in  1838.  The  worm  is  from 
1-60  to  1-25  inch  long,  and  nearly  cylindrical. 
Its  head  is  provided  with  sucking  discs  and  hook- 
lets.  The  symptoms  are  those  of  simple  anemia, 
with  bloody  diarrhoea.  It  attacks  principally 
miners.     The  disease  was  epidemic  among  coal 
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miners  in  Belgium  in  1894,  having  been  brought 
there  by  Italian  laborers  from  the  St.  Qothard 
tunnel.  Stringent  measures  have  been  adopted 
( 1906)  for  its  control  in  Belgium.  Access  to  the 
body  is  gained  through  the  medium  of  food  or  soiled 
hands.  Treatment  consists  of  killing  the  para- 
sites with  anthelmintics  and  cathartics,  and  then 
relieving  the  ansmia  with  arsenic,  iron,  and  red 
bone  marrow.  As  a  prophylactic  measure,  all  defe- 
cations should  be  disinfected  with  carbolic  acid  and 
sulphuric  acid,  and  strict  cleanliness  be  practised. 

AIT'ITA  (Hind.  dnd).  An  East  Indian  coin, 
a  sixteenth  of  a  rupee  (about  33  C7;<t3),  or  about 
two  cents  of  United  States  money.  It  is  money 
of  account  only. 

ANITA,  Satnt.  According  to  tradition,  the 
daughter  of  Mathan,  priest  of  Bethlehem,  and 
the  wife  of  St.  Joachim.  After  twenty-one  years 
of  barrenness,  she  is  said  to  have  given  birth  to 
the  Virgin  Mary,  the  mother  of  the  Saviour. 
Nothing  positive  is  known  about  her  life;  her 
name  does  not  occur  in  the  Scriptures.  The  first 
to  mention  her  is  St.  Epiphanius,  in  the  fourth 
century;  but  toward  the  eighth,  she  was  widely 
invoked.  Her  body  was  believed  to  have  been 
transferred  from  Palestine  to  Constantinople  in 
710  A.D.,  and  her  head  to  Chartres,  by  Louis  de 
Blois,  about  1210  a.d.  DQren,  in  the  Prussian 
Rhine  Province,  Ursitz,  in  the  diocese  of  WUrz- 
burg,  and  other  churches  claim  to  possess  re- 
mains. The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  a  festival 
in  her  honor  on  July  26th,  established  in  1584; 
the  Greek,  on  December  9th.  In  Austria,  Ba- 
varia, and  other  Catholic  countries,  this  festival 
is  one  of  great  importance.  The  Fraternity  of 
St.  Anna  was  instituted  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. After  the  Reformation  it  was  organized 
anew  by  the  Jesuits,  and  in  modem  times  has 
manifested  some  vitality  in  Bavaria  and  Cath- 
olic Switzerland.  She  is  the  patron  saint  of 
child-bearers  and  miners,  and  it  was  upon  her 
that  Luther  called  for  protection  when  in  the 
storm,  and  to  her  he  vowed  to  become  a  monk  if 
rescued  (1605). 

ANNABEBO,  9n'n&-berE.  A  town  of  tiie 
Kingdom  of  Saxony,  in  the  district  of  Zwickau, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sehma,  18  miles  south  of 
Chemnitz  (Map:  Germany,  E  3).  It  is  situated 
1800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  has 
extensive  manufactures  of  lace  and  of  silk  ribbon. 
Pop.,  1890,  about  15,000;  1906,  16,813. 

AKNABEBOITE.  A  hydrous  nickel  arsenate 
which  frequently  accompanies  nickel  and  cobalt 
deposits.  It  occurs  in  bright,  apple-green  fibres 
and  earthy  crusts. 

ANITA  COMNE1TA(1083-1148T).  Author  of 
one  of  the  most  valuable  works  in  the  collection 
of  the  Byzantine  Historians.  She  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Emperor  Alexius  I.  (Comnenus),  and 
was  born  on  December  1,  1083.  She  received 
the  best  education  that  Constantinople  could 
give,  and  was  betrothed  to  the  son  of  Michael 
VII.  After  the  death  of  her  fiance,  she  married 
Nicephorus  Briennius.  During  the  last  illness 
of  her  father,  she  entered  into  a  scheme  to  in- 
duce him  to  disinherit  his  eldest  surviving  son, 
John,  and  to  bestow  the  diadem  on  her  husband. 
As  a  punishment,  Anna,  with  her  mother,  was 
shut  up  in  a  convent,  where  she  remained  until 
the  death  of  her  brother  in  1143.  The  date  of 
her  death  is  unknown,  but  she  was  still  at  work 
on  her  history  in  1148.     She  entitled  this  work 
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the  Aleanad.  The  first  two  books  treat  of  the 
history  of  the  Empire  from  the  time  of  Isaac 
Comnenus:  the  remaining  thirteen  books  are 
devoted  to  the  reign  of  Alexius.  Chronologically, 
Anna  is  sometimes  at  fault,  and  she  omits  pur- 
posely many  events;  but  as  a  whole  her  work 
has  great  merit.  The  best  edition  is  that  of 
Sohopen  and  Reifferscheid,  2  voliunes  (Bonn, 
18.39-78).  Consult:  Chalandon,  Rignc  d' Alexis 
I.  (Paris,  1900)  ;  and  Oster,  Anna  Komnena 
(Rastatt,  1868-71). 

ANNA  TVANOVNA,an'n&  6-vrn6v-n&  ( 1693- 
1740).  Empress  of  Russia.  She  was  the  second 
daughter  of  Ivan,  the  elder  brother  of  Peter  the 
Great.  She  was  married  in  1710  to  the  Duke  of 
Courland,  the  last  of  his  race,  who  died  in  the 
following  year.  The  throne  of  Russia  was  of- 
fered to  her  by  the  Supreme  Council  on  the  death 
of  Peter  II.  in  1730,  on  conditions  which  greatly 
limited  the  power  of  the  monarchy,  terms  which 
she  soon  broke.  Her  elevation  was  greatly  due 
to  the  intrigues  of  the  chancellor,  Ostermann, 
who  hnd  had  the  charge  of  her  education,  but 
who  was  disappointed  in  finding  her  not  so  grate- 
ful and  tractable  as  he  had  expected.  For  some 
years,  however,  her  rule  was  tolerable.  Abroad, 
Russia  fought  successfully  in  the  War  of  the 
Polish  Succession.  Internally  the  army  was  re- 
formed, greater  liberty  was  allowed  to  the  landed 
gentry,  and  government  debts  were  paid,  though 
to  do  so  the  peasants  were  crushed  down  with 
taxes.  But  her  paramour,  Biron,  a  German  of 
low  extraction,  for  whom  she  had  obtained  the 
Duchy  of  Courland,  having  determined  to  govern 
the  nation  as  well  as  the  Empress,  a  sudden  and 
deplorable  change  ensued.  This  man,  a  blood- 
thirsty and  avaricious  wretch,  established  some- 
thing like  a  reign  of  terror  through  the  land. 
He  is  said  to  have  banished  not  less  than  20,000 
persons  to  Siberia;  numbers  were  knouted,  had 
their  tongues  cut  out,  or  were  broken  alive  on 
the  wheel.  Eleven  thousand  perished  in  this 
way.  Prince  Basil  Dolgoruki  and  others  of  his 
family  suffered  the  ignominy  of  the  scaffold. 
At  length  the  health  of  the  Empress  gave  way. 
She  died  on  October  28,  1740,  and  left  the  throne 
to  her  grand-nephew  Ivan,  with  Biron  as  regent. 
See  Russia,  and  Bibon. 

ANNA  KAB^NINA,  Hji'nft  kA-ra'ny«-n&. 
One  of  Count  Tolstoy's  novels,  which  first  ap- 
peared serially  in  a  Moscow  publication,  from 
1875  to  1878.  It  is  a  powerful  study  of  the 
effects  of  passion  upon  human  life,  and  is  by 
many  considered  the  author's  greatest  work. 

ANNA  KABLOVNA,  an'ni  kHr'lfiv-nft,  or 
frequently,  Anna  Leopoldovna  (1718-46).  Re- 
gent of  Russia  during  the  minority  of  her  son 
Ivan.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Charles  Leopold, 
Duke  of  Mecklenburg,  and  of  Catharine,  sister 
of  the  Russian  Empress,  Anna  Ivanovna  (q.v.). 
In  1739  she  married  Anthony  Ulric,  Duke  of 
Brunswick-Wolfenbtittel.  Her  son,  Ivan,  bom 
August  24,  1740,  was  appointed  by  the  Empress 
Anna  Ivanovna  as  her  successor.  The  Empress 
died  in  October,  1740,  and  Biron,  whom  she  had 
made  regent,  was  overthrown  within  a  month. 
Anna  Karlovna  now  proclaimed  herself  Grand 
Duchess  and  Regent  of  Russia;  but  she  showed 
no  capacity  for  managing  the  affairs  of  a  great 
country,  spent  her  time  in  indolent  enjoyments, 
and  resigned  herself  very  much  to  the  guidance  of 
one  of  the  ladies  of  her  court,  Julia  von  Mengden. 
A  conspiracy  was  formed  by  a  party  desirous  of 


raising  to  the  throne  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Peter 
the  Great  and  Catharine,  and  this  was  accom- 
plished on  December  6,  1741.  The  infant  Ivan  was 
sent  to  the  castle  of  SchlUsselburg,  where  he  was 
afterward  murdered;  Anna  and  her  husband  were 
condemned  to  prison  for  life  and  conveyed  to 
Kholmogory,  on  the  White  Sea,  where  she  died 
in  childbed.  Her  husband  remained  a  prisoner 
for  thirty-nine  years,  and  died  in  1780. 

AN'NAXS  (Lat.  annales,  from  annua,  year). 
In  the  original  sense,  records  of  public  events 
arranged  year  by  year.  In  the  early  days  of 
Rome,  such  records  were  kept  by  the  priests,  and 
known  as  the  annales  pontificum,  or  annales  max- 
imi,  because  prepared  by  the  pontifex  maximus. 
In  later  times,  public  men  interested  in  history 
wrote  crude  chronicles  of  events,  also  known  as 
annales;  such  annalists  were  Fabius  Pictor  and 
Cincius  Alimcntus.  When  Ennius  (q.v.),  the 
"father  of  Roman  poetry,"  wrote  the  deeds  of 
Rome  in  heroic  verse,  he  called  his  poem  Annales  : 
and  finally  Tacitus  (q.v.)  thus  designated  his 
story  of  Rome  from  Tiberius  to  Nero. 

AN'NAI.S  OF  A  QTJI'ET  NEIOH'BOB- 
HOOD.  The  title  of  a  novel  by  George  Mac- 
Donald  (1806). 

ANNAXS  OF  THE  PABISH.     The  Utle  of 

a  novel  by  the  Scottish  writer  John  Gait  ( 1821 ) . 

ANN  AM,  an-niim'  {yhan-nam,  Peace  of  the 
South).  The  central  division  of  French  Indo- 
China  and  formerly  the  designation  of  an  inde- 
pendent empire,  which  included  the  provinces  of 
Annam,  Tongking,  and  Cochin  China  (Map: 
French  Indo-China).  It  embraces  the  greater 
part  of  the  east  coast  of  Indo-China  (washed  by 
the  South  China  Sea),  and  stretches  from  Cochin 
China  on  the  south  to  Tongking  on  the  north,  its 
southernmost  point  being  about  lat.  10°  30'  N. 
and  its  northern  extremity  about  lat.  20°  30',  at 
the  delta  of  the  Song-koi  or  Red  River.  On  the 
west  it  is  bounded  by  the  country  of  the  I.A08, 
Siam,  and  Cambodia.  The  area  is  about  52,110 
square  miles.  The  much  larger  figures  until  re- 
cently current  for  the  area  have  been  curtailed 
by  the  organization  of  the  French  Laos  country. 
The  coast,  about  750  miles  long,  is  deeply  in- 
dented and  fringed  with  many  islets. 

Annam  is  traversed  throughout  its  entire 
length  from  north  to  south  by  a  mountain 
chain  which  slopes  precipitously  toward  the  sea, 
but  declines  gently  toward  the  Mekong  valley  in 
the  interior.  It  reaches  in  the  peak  of  Pu-san  an 
elevation  of  about  9000  feet.  Pu-atuat  is  about 
1000  feet  lower.  The  country  has  two  hydro- 
graphic  zones.  On  the  west  is  the  basin  of  the 
Mekong;  on  the  east  are  numerous  coast  river!<, 
shallow  and  nearly  impracticable  for  navigation. 
The  Mekong  River  rises  in  Tibet,  flows  through 
the  extreme  south  of  China,  traverses  the  Indo- 
Chinese  peninsula  with  a  rapid  current,  gather- 
ing many  tributaries  on  its  way,  and  forms  the 
boundary  between  Annam  and  Siam.  It  is  navi- 
gated by  steamboats  along  the  Annam  frontier. 
The  largest  city  and  the  capital  of  Annam  is 
Hu*.  The  productions  of  Annam  include  rice 
and  other  cereals,  cinnamon,  sugar-cane,  coffee, 
tobacco,  tea,  and  cotton.  A  considerable  quan- 
tity of  silk  is  produced,  and  the  forests  yield 
valuable  woods.  The  buffalo  is  domesticated  and 
used  in  tillage.  The  Chinese  hog  is  reared  in 
large  numbers.  The  large  game  characteristic 
of  the  wilds  of  India  abounds  in  Annam.     One  of 
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the  results  following  on  French  occupation  of  the 
Laos  country  has  been  to  divert  trade'  from  Bang- 
kok in  Siam  to  the  Mekong  valley  and  the  sea 
coast.  The  first  commercial  caravan  coming  from 
Laos  arrived  at  Hu6  in  February,  1895.  The 
principal  imports  are  cotton  goods,  Chinese 
paper,  machinery,  metals,  Chinese  drugs,  petro- 
leum, and  tea.  The  exports  consist  of  sugar, 
cinnamon,  born,  ivory,  skins,  raw  silk,  wood,  etc. 
In  ISP?  the  imports  amounted  to  4,710,349 
francs  and  the  exports  to  2,552,910  francs.  The 
principal  ports  of  Annam  are  Tourane,  Fai-fu, 
Qui-nhon  and  Xuan-dai. 

The  government  is  in  theory  a  monarchy.  The 
king  is  assisted  by  a  council  of  six  members, 
though  everything' is  in  reality  subject  to  the 
French  resident  superior  at  Hu6,  who  has  a 
staff  of  assistants  and  a  military  guard.  The 
country  is  divided  into  twelve  provinces,  each 
of  which  is  subdivided  into  fu  (departments) 
and  huje  (districts).  Most  of  the  actual  ad- 
ministration of  justice  and  tax  collection  is 
under  the  native  officials.  Service  in  the  native 
army,  of  10,000  men,  who  are  under  French 
officers,  is  compulsory.  The  population  of  An- 
uam  was  7.0!)b,4(i5  in  1004,  including  a  small ' 
number  of  Chinese  and  Europeans. 

The  Annamese  comprise  at  least  two  different 
stocks — the  rather  primitive  Mois  of  the  moun- 
tainous interior,  and  the  Annamese  proper,  both 
of  whom  exhibit  quite  uniform  physical  types, 
notwithstanding  intermixture  with  other  peoples 
(Khmers,  Malays,  Chinese,  etc.)  in  prehistoric 
and  in  recent  times.  The  foreign-bom  popula- 
tion, living  chiefly  in  the  towns,  comprises  4000 
Chinese  and  250  Europeans.  The  Annamese 
proper  are  short,  rather  slenderly  built,  brachy- 
cephalic,  and  although  belonging,  by  reason  of 
their  monosyllabic  speech,  to  the  great  group  of 
mankind  of  which  the  Chinese  are  the  best  known 
representatives,  possess  a  certain  physical  indi- 
viduality of  their  own.  They  have  a  swaggering 
stride  or  gait,  arising  from  a  peculiar  structure 
of  the  pelvis  and  femur  and  a  notable  separation 
of  the  big  toe,  or  "foot-thumb,"  from  the  other 
toes.  Like  most  of  the  peoples  of  this  region, 
they  possess  strains  of  Aryan,  and,  possibly, 
negroid  blood.  Annamese  culture  and  folk-lore 
are  largely  reflections  of  Chinese.  From  China 
came  also  their  alphabet,  literature,  and  the 
form  of  Buddhism  and  Confucianism  professed 
by  the  more  enlightened  classes.  The  Annamese 
are  essentially  democratic  in  disposition,  and 
live  in  patriarchal  style,  the  father  having  al- 
most absolute  authority  in  his  family.  About 
420,000  of  the  inhabitants  are  Catholics.  Among 
the  principal  towns  are  Hu*,  the  capital,  Bin- 
dinh  Vinh,  Than-hoa,  and  Tourane. 

Subjected  to  China,  together  with  Tongking, 
in  the  third  century  B.C.  by  She  Twang  Ti,  An- 
nam became  autonomous  under  Chinese  su- 
zerainty in  1428  A.D.  after  long  and  sanguinary 
■wars.  In  1789  the  ruler  of  .-^nnam  was  able,  with 
French  aid,  to  free  himself  from  subjection  to 
China  and  to  join  Tongking  and  Cochin  China  to 
his  empire.  This  became  a  field  of  French  in- 
fluence. Under  Napoleon  III.,  France  began  the 
establishment  of  her  dominion  in  Indo-China,  by 
engaging  in  hostilities  with  Annam  in  1858.  In 
1862  the  Kingwas  compelled  to  cede  the  principal 
part  of  Cochin  China  to  the  French,  and  the 
rest  of  that  territory  was  added  in  1867.  The 
French  continued  to  encroach,  entered  in  1882 
upon  the  conquest  of  Tongking   (of  which  they 


became  masters  in  1885) ,  and  the  treaty  of  Jnne 
6,  1884,  ratified  at  Hu«,  February  23,  1886,  estab- 
lished a  French  protectorate  over  Annam.  French 
troops  occupy  the  citadel  of  Hu£,  and  fiance 
controls  the  finances.  Prince  Bun-Lan,  who  was 
proclaimed  king  in  1889,  under  the  name  of 
Than-ThaT,  attained  his  majority  in  1897. 

BmuoGKAPnY.  Leraye,  L'Empire  d'Annam  et 
le  peuple  annamite  (1880)  ;  Jammes,  Au  pay* 
annamite  (Paris,  1898)  ;  Barral,  La  colonisation 
frantaiae  au  Tonkin  et  en  Annam  (Paris,  1899)  ; 
Norman,  People*  and  Politic*  of  the  Far  Bast 
(London,  1895) ;  Fournerean,  Le  (tiam  ancien 
(Paris,  1895)  ;  Dumontier,  Lea  aymholea  chez  lee 
Annamite*  (Paris,  1890) ;  and  Hannah,  Brief 
Uittory  of  Ea*tern  Agia  (New  York,  1900). 

ANITA  XATiri1>A.  A  pseudonym  under 
which  Hannah  Parkhonse  Cowley  maintained  a 
poetical  correspondence  with  Robert  Merry 
("Delia  CruBca"),  the  leader  <rf  the  so-called 
English  "Delia  Cmscans,"  in  the  World,  ending 
about  1789,  when  the  correspondents  first  met 
personally.  Their  interchange  of  verses  gained 
an  added  notoriety  from  Gilford's  satire  Baviad 
and  Mceviad,  which  held  it  up  to  ridicule.  "Anna 
Matilda"  has  come  to  be  a  type  of  writer  of  taste- 
less sentimentalism. 

AN^Alf.  A  seaport  and  parliamentary 
burgh  in  the  county  of  Dumfries,  Scotland,  on 
the  river  of  the  same  name,  near  its  entrance 
into  the  Sol  way  Firth  (Map:  Scotland,  E  4) .  It 
is  neat  and  well  built ;  among  the  chief  indiistries 
are  tanning,  cotton-spinning,  and  rope-weaving. 
The  river  is  navigable  for  large  vessels  half  a 
mile  below  the  town.  There  is  regular  commu- 
uicatioa  by  steamers  with  liverpcnl  and  White- 
haven, and  railways  connect  the  town  with  Ed- 
inburgh, Glasgow,  and  Carlisle.  The  bur^  unites 
with  Dumfries,  etc.,  in  returning  one  member  to 
Parliament.  Pop.,  royal  parliamentary  and  mu- 
nicipal burgh,  1901,  5804. 

AH'VAJTDAXE.  The  valley  of  the  river  An- 
nan, in  Dumfriesshire,  Scotland. 

ANNANDAIjE,  Crabijs  (1843 — ).  An  Eng- 
lish anthor.  He  was  bom  in  Kincardineshire,  and 
was  educated  at  Aberdeen  University.  He  has 
edited  such  important  works  of  reference  as  the 
Imperial  Dictionary  (London,  1882)  ;  Blackie'a 
Modem  GyolopcEdia  (ib.,  1890);  and  Student's 
Dictionary  (ib.,  1895). 

AJrKAKBAXE,  Tbohas  (1838 — ).  An  Eng- 
lish surgeon.  He  was  bom  at  Newcastle,  and 
was  educated  at  Edinburgh  University,  where  he 
subsequently  was  appointed  assistant  to  Pro- 
fessor Syme.  He  was  for  some  time  demonstrator 
of  anatomy  under  Professor  Goodsir  at  the  same 
university,  and  in  1877  was  made  rM^ius  pro- 
fessor of  clinical  surgery  there.  He  has  pub- 
lished Diaeaaea  and  Injuriea  of  Fingers  and  Toes 
(1866),  Abstracts  of  Surgical  Prin^Hplca  (1868- 
70),  and  other  important  works. 

AKNAPOLIS.  The  eapiUl  of  Maryland,  port 
of  entry,  and  county  seat  of  Anne  .\mnael  County, 
on  the  Severn  River,  about  2  miles  from  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  26  miles  by  rail  south  by  east  of  Bal- 
timore and  30  miles  (direct)  from  Washington, 
D.  C.  It  is  on  the  Baltimore  and  Annapolis 
Short  Line,  and  the  Annapolis,  Washington,  and 
Baltimore  railroads,  and  is  connected  by  boat 
with  Baltimore  and  other  points  on  the  bay 
(Map:  Maryland,  M  5).  Among  the  more 
prominent  points  of  interest  are  the  Qovemor's 
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House,  a  fine  State  House,  the  county  buildings, 
the  United  States  Naval  Academy  (q.v.)i  the 
Marine  Barraclcs  and  School  of  Application  for 
Marine  Officers,  St.  John's  Colle^,  founded  in 
1789,  and  statues  of  Chief  Justice  Taney  and 
General  De  Kalb.  The  city  has  a  fine  harbor,  and 
is  the  seat  of  an  extensive  oyster-canning  industry, 
the  product  being  largely  exported.  Pop.,  1890, 
7640;  1900,  8525;  1905   (local  est.),  7200. 

In  1608  Captain  John  Smith  visited  the  site 
of  Annapolis,  but  no  settlement  was  made  until 
1649,  when  a  company  of  Puritans  from  Virginia 
established  here  the  town  of  "Providence"  (later 
changed  successively  to  "Proctor's,"  "The  Town," 
"Anne-Arundel  Town,"  and,  finally,  in  honor  of 
Queen  Anne,  to  "The  Town  of  Annapolis").  In 
1694  the  capital  of  the  province  was  moved 
hither  from  St.  Mary's,  and  in  1708  (August  16), 
Annapolis  was  erected  into  a  city.  Early  in  the 
eighteenth  century  one  of  the  first  free  schools 
on  the  continent  was  organized  here.  Out  of  this 
St.  John's  College  ((j.v.)  later  developed.  On 
May  26,  1774,  the  citizens  passed  resolutions  of 
sympathy  for  Boston,  whose  port  had  recently 
been  closed,  and  on  October  18,  the  brig  Peggjf 
Bieicart,  laden  with  tea,  was  publicly  burned. 
On  December  23,  1783,  Washington  surrendered 
to  Congress,  sitting  temporarily  at  Annapolis, 
his  commission  as  commander-in-chief.  Consult: 
Bidgely,  Annals  of  Annapolis  to  1812  (Baltimore, 
1841 ) ;  and  a  sketch  in  Powell's  Historic  Town* 
of  the  Bouthem  States  (New  York,  1900). 

ANNAPOLIS  CONVEN'TION,  The.  A  con- 
vention held  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  September  11, 
1786,  to  consider  the  question  of  intercolonial 
commerce  and  discuss  some  proposed  alterations 
in  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  Commissioners 
from  only  five  States,  Virginia,  Delaware,  Penn- 
sylvania, New  Jersey,  and  New  York,  were  pres- 
ent (though  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts, 
Bhode  Island,  and  North  Carolina  had  appointed 
delegates,  who  did  not  attend)  ;  and  the  Conven- 
tion accordingly  adjourned  after  recommending 
that  a  convention  of  all  the  States  be  called  for 
the  purpose  of  rendering  "the  Constitution  of  the 
Federal  Government  adequate  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  Union."  This  lea  to  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1787. 

ANNAPOUS  BOTAL,  originally  the  Port 
Royal  of  the  French  occupation.  A  port  of  entry 
and  summer  resort  in  Nova  Scotia,  Canada,  130 
miles  west  of  Halifax,  on  the  Dominion  Atlantic 
Railroad,  and  on  the  Annapolis  River  ( Alap :  Nova 
Scotia,  D  5 ) .  It  has  an  excellent  harbor,  navigable 
for  ocean  steamers,  and  an  export  trade  in  apples 
and  lumber.  The  United  States  is  represented  by 
a  consular  agent.  Annapolis  Royal  is  the  oldest 
European  settlement  in  British  North  America. 
It  was  the  scene  of  many  conflicts  between  the 
French  and  English,  and  was  finally  ceded  by  the 
French  in  1713,  when  its  name  was  changed  in 
honor  of  Queen  Anne.  The  old  Fort  Anne  has 
been  restored  by  the  Dominion  Government  and 
the  citizens  of  the  town,  and  within  the  fortifi- 
cations a  monument  has  been  erected  in  memory 
of  De  Monts,  who  landed  here  in  1604.  Popula- 
tion, 1901,  1010;  1006  (local  est.),  1500. 

ANN  AB'BOS.  A  city  and  county  seat  of 
Washtenaw  Co.,  Mich.,  38  miles  west  of  De- 
troit, on  the  Michigan  Central  and  the  Ann 
Arbor  railroads,  and  on  the  Huron  River  (Map: 
Michigan,  K  6).  It  has  a  fine  situation  amid 
picturesque  scenery,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  Uni- 
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versity  of  Michigan.  (See  Michioan,  Univeb- 
8TTT  OF.)  Its  high  School  is  well  known  among 
secondary  institutions  of  learning,  and  occupies 
a  building  which,  with  the  court  house  and  post- 
office  buildings,  the  Homeopathic  Hospital  and 
the  Michigan  Central  Depot,  is  among  the  prom- 
inent features  of  the  city.  Ann  Arbor  is  the  cen- 
tre of  a  fertile  agricultural  district,  and  has 
important  manufactures  of  furniture,  lumber  pro- 
ducts, organs  and  pianos,  flour,  carriages,  etc. 
The  government,  under  a  revised  charter  of  1895, 
is  vested  in  a  mayor,  who  is  elected  every  twa 
years,  a  city  council,  and  administrative  officials, 
the  majority  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the 
mayor,  either  absolutely  or  with  the  consent 
of  the  council.  Ann  Arbor  was  settled  in  1824, 
and  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1851.  Popu- 
lation in  1890,  9431;  in  1900,  14,509;  in  1904, 
14.599. 

ANNABB',  or  ONABB'.  In  Norse  mythol- 
ogy, the  husband  of  Ndtt  (night),  and  father  of 
JOrd  (the  earth). 

AN'NAS  (Heb.,  merciful).  A  Jewish  high- 
priest,  appointed  by  Quirinius  in  6  A.D.,  and  de- 
posed by  Valerius  Gratus  in  15  a.d.  He,  no 
doubt,  continued  to  exercise  great  influence,  as 
the  office  was  held  by  five  of  his  sons,  Eleazar, 
Jonathan,  Theophilus,  Avan,  and  Matthias,  and 
by  his  son-in-law,  Joseph,  sumamed  Caiaphaa, 
between  18  a.d.  and  36  a.d.  The  wealth  of  "the 
house  of  Annas"  was  to  some  extent  derived 
from  the  booths,  where  they  provided  all  kinds 
of  materials  for  sacrifice.  By  this  monopoly 
they  made  the  temple  "a  den  of  robbers,"  and 
drew  down  upon  themselves  the  curses  of  the 
Pharisees  as  well  as  the  indignation  of  Jesus. 
The  influential  position  of  Annas  may  have  led 
to  the  erroneous  statement  of  Luke,  that  there 
were  two  high-priests,  Annas  and  Caiaphas  (iii: 
2),  and  the  consequent  Johannine  account  of  a 
separate  trial  of  Jesus,  before  Annas  (xviii  :  13- 
27 ) .  A  son  of  Annas,  by  the  same  name,  was  ap- 
pointed high-priest  by  Agrippa  II.  in  62  ajj. 
He  is  said  to  have  put  to  death  James,  the 
brother  of  Jesus;  but  the  passage  of  Josephus 
(Ant.  XX  :  9)  which  relates  this  is  probably  a 
Christian  interpolation. 

ANNATES,  ftn'nAts,  or  First  Fbotts.  In 
ecclesiastical  law,  the  value  of  every  spiritual 
living  for  a  whole  year  (hence  the  name,  from 
the  Lat.  annus,  a  year), which  the  Pope, claiming 
the  disposition  of  every  spiritual  benefice  within 
Christendom,  reserved  out  of  every  living.  This 
impost  was  at  first  only  levied  from  persons  ap- 
pointed to  bishoprics;  but  it  was  afterward  ex- 
tended to  the  inferior  clergy.  The  value  of  these 
annates  was  calculated  according  to  a  rate  made 
under  the  direction  of  Pope  Innocent  IV.  (1253 
A.D.),  but  which  was  afterward  increased  by 
Pope  Nicholas  III.  (1292  a.d.).  The  valuation 
of  Pope  Nicholas  is  still  preserved  in  the  ex- 
chequer. This  Papal  exaction  was  abolished  by 
the  Act  25  Henry  VIII.  c.  20,  and  by  an  act 
passed  in  the  following  year  of  the  same  reign 
(26  Henry  VIII.  c.  3),  the  right  to  annates,  or 
first  fruits,  was  annexed  to  the  crown.  The  vari- 
ous statutes  subsequently  passed  on  this  sub- 
ject have  all  been  consolidated  by  an  act  (1 
Vict.  c.  20)  regulating  the  collection  of  the 
moneys  so  levied.  See  First  Fbcits;  Queeit 
Anne's  Bountt. 

ANNATTO,  ftn-n&t'td.    See  Abnotto. 
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ANNE  (ftn)  OP  Austria  (1601-66).  The 
daughter  of  Philip  III.  of  Spain,  who  in  1615  be- 
came the  wife  of  Louis  XIII.  of  France.  The 
marriage  was  so  far  from  being  a  happy  one 
that  the  royal  pair  lived  for  twenty-three  years 
in  a  state  of  virtual  separation — a  result  due 
chiefly  to  the  influence  of  Cardinal  Richelieu, 
whose  fixed  determination  to  humble  the  house 
of  Austria  led  him  to  spare  no  means  for  alien- 
ating the  affection  of  Louis  by  representing  her 
as  ever  involved  in  conspiracies  against  hia  au- 
thority. Her  imprudence,  however,  lent  much 
force  to  Richelieu's  accusations,  for  she  certainly 
was  concerned,  in  some  degree,  in  the  conspiracies 
of  Chalais  (1628)  and  Cinq  Mars  (1642).  On 
the  death  of  the  King,  in  1643,  Anne  became 
Queen  Regent  for  her  son  Louis  XIV.,  and 
evinced  her  discernment  by  choosing  as  her 
minister  Cardinal  Mazarin,  whom  she  io  said 
to  have  married  secretly,  and  by  whose  able 
management  the  young  king  (Louis  XIV.)  came 
into  possession  of  a  throne  firmly  established 
on  the  ruins  of  contending  parties.  (See 
Fbonde.  )  Her  character  was  marked  by  contra- 
dictions. Her  stately  coldness,  which  failed  to 
attract  her  husband,  often  gave  way  to  fits  of 
reckless  gayety  which  repelled  him.  Without 
being  actually  treasonable,  she  often  engaged  in 
intrigue.  Proud  of  her  royal  state,  she  made  an 
Italian  parvenu  her  favorite,  and,  as  some  say,  her 
husband.  There  was  in  her  always  a  great  con- 
flict between  the  woman  and  the  queen.  Consult : 
Freer,  Married  Life  of  Anne  of  Austria  (London, 
1865);  Regency  of  Anne  of  Austria  (London, 
1866) ;  Matteville,  Memoirs  of  Anne  of  Austria 
and  her  Court  (New  York,  1901). 

ANNE  OF  Bbittant  (14761514),  Queen 
of  France.  She  was  the  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Francis  II.,  Duke  of  Brittany.  By  her  marriage 
to  Charles  VIII.,  December  6,  1491,  Brittany  be- 
came incorporated  with  France.  Anne  had  been 
affianced  to  Maximilian  of  Austria,  but  the 
French  king  took  care  not  to  let  slip  so  rich  a 
prize.  During  Charles  VIII.'s  campaigns  in  Italy 
she  governed  France  well.  After  her  husband's 
death  she  married  his  successor,  Louis  XII.,  over 
whom  she  had  great  influence.  She  was  a  woman 
of  great  beauty  and  intelligence. 

ANNE  OF  Cleves,  klgvz  (1517-67).  The  daugh- 
ter of  John,  Duke  of  Cteves,  and  fourth 
queen  of  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  who  reluctant- 
ly married  her  on  January  6,  1540,  to  conciliate 
the  German  Protestant  princes,  but  divorced  her 
on  July  9th  of  the  same  year  on  no  other  ap- 
parent grounds  than  her  plain  looks  and  alleged 
incompatibility.  She  died  at  Chelsea,  July  16, 
1557.  Consult  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  vol. 
ccxc.  (London,  1901),  and  Hume,  The  Wives  of 
Henry  VIII.  (London  and  New  York,  1905). 

ANNE  OF  DE.NMABK  (1574-1612).  The  wife 
of  James  I.  of  England  (q.v.),  to  whom  she 
was  married  at  Opslo,  Norway,  November  23, 
1589.  She  was  born  at  Skanderborg,  Jutland. 
Her  marriage  dowry  was  the  Orkney  and  Shet- 
land Islands.  Hhe  was  exceedingly  fond  of  dis- 
play, her  principal  aim  being  to  outshine  the 
other  women  of  the  court.  She  is  said  to  have 
favored  Catholicism,  but  she  did  not  openly 
identify  herself  with  that  Church. 

ANNE  OF  Geiebstein,  gl'§r-stln.  The 
title  of  a  novel  by  Scott  (1829),  based  upon 
events  connected  with  the  victory  of  the  Swiss 
over  Charles  the  Bold  of  Burgundy  in  the 
fifteenth  century. 


ANNE,  an.  Queen  of  Obeat  Bbttaiit  and  Ibe- 
LANO  (1665-1714).  The  last  British  sovereign 
of  the  house  of  Stuart.  She  was  bom  at  St. 
James's  Palace,  London,  February  6, 1 665,  and  was 
the  second  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  York,  after- 
ward James  II.,  by  his  flrst  wife,  Anne  Hyde, 
the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon.  When 
she  was  about  seven  years  of  age,  her  mother 
died,  and  her  father  soon  after  professed  him- 
self a  member  of  the  Church  of  Rome;  but  he 
permitted  his  daughters  to  be  educated  in  the 
principles  of  the  Church  of  England,  for  which 
Anne  always  retained  an  ardent  if  not  a  very 
enlightened  attachment.  To  advance  his  own 
popularity,  her  father  gave  her  in  marriage,  in 
1683,  to  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  brother  of 
Christian  V.,  an  indolent  and  good-natured 
man,  who  concerned  himself  little  about  public 
affairs,  and  was  endowed  with  no  capacity  for 
taking  part  in  them.  Anne's  own  weakness  of 
character  and  that  of  her  husband  gave  oppor- 
tunity to  Lady  Churchill,  afterward  Duchess- 
of  Marlborough,  her  early  playfellow,  to  acquire 
an  influence  over  her  which,  during  many  years, 
was  almost  supreme.  During  the  reign  of  her 
father,  Anne  lived  in  retirement,  taking  no  part 
in  politics.  On  the  landing  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  she  seems  at  first  to  have  hesitated, 
and  even  to  have  been  inclined  to  adhere  to  the 
cause  of  her  father,  whose  favorite  daughter  she 
was;  but  Churchill  bad  made  up  his  mind  to  an 
opposite  course,  and  his  wife  induced  the  Prin- 
cess to  adopt  it.  She  consented  to  the  act  by 
which  the  throne  was  secured  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange  in  the  event  of  his  surviving  her  sister 
Mary;  but  quarreled  with  her  sister  about  ques- 
tions of  etiquette,  and  was  afterward  drawn 
into  intrigues,  in  which  the  Churchills  were  en- 
gaged, for  the  restoration  of  her  father,  or  to 
secure  the  succession  of  the  throne  to  his  son. 
Although  she  had  borne  seventeen  children,  only 
one,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  survived  infancy, 
to  die  in  1700,  in  his  eleventh  year;  and  Anne 
was  without  a  direct  heir  when  she  ascended  the 
throne  on  March  19,  1702.  Tha  influence  of 
Marlborough  and  his  wife  was  powerfully 
felt  in  all  public  affairs  during  the  greater  part 
of  her  reign.  The  strife  of  parties  was  violent, 
and  political  complications  were  increased  by  the 
Queen's  anxiety  to  secure  the  succession  to  her 
brother.  In  so  far  as  she  had  any  political  prin- 
ciples, they  were  opposed  to  that  constitutional 
liberty  of  which  her  own  occupancy  of  the  throne 
was  a  sort  of  symbol,  and  were  favorable  to  ab- 
solute government  and  the  assertion  of  royal  pre- 
rogative according  to  the  traditions  of  her 
family.  These  principles,  and  her  family  attach- 
ment, tended  to  alienate  her  from  the  Marl- 
boroughs,  whose  policy,  from  the  time  of  her  ac- 
cession, had  become  adverse  to  Jacobitism,  and 
who  now,  along  with  Godolphin,  were  at  the  head 
of  the  Whig  party.  The  Duchess  also  offended 
the  Queen  by  presuming  too  boldly  and  haught- 
ily upon  the  power  which  she  had  so  long  pos- 
sessed. 

Anne  found  a  new  favorite  in  Mrs.  Masham, 
a  relative  of  the  Duchess,  who  had  introduced 
her  into  the  royal  household.  To  Mrs.  Masham's 
influence  the  change  of  government  in  1710  was 
in  a  great  measure  owing,  when  the  Whigs  were 
cast  out,  and  the  Tories  came  into  office,  Harley 
(afterward  Earl  of  Oxford)  and  St.  John 
(Lord  Bolingbroke)  becoming  the  leaders  of  the 
ministry.  But  although  they  concurred  more  or 
less  in  the  Queen's  design  to  secure  the  succession 
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of  the  throne  to  her  brother,  the  new  ministers 
had  quarrels  among  themselves  which  prevented 
its  successful  prosecution;  their  plans  an^  in- 
trigues became  sufficiently  known  to  alarm  the 
nation,  and  to  alienate  many  political  supporters 
of  the  Government  party.  A  dispute  between  Ox- 
ford and  Mrs.  Masham,  carried  on  for  hours  in 
the  Queen's  presence  and  terminating  in  her  de- 
mand for  his  instant  resignation,  seems  to  have 
brought  on  the  attack  of  apoplexy  of  which  she 
died,  August  1,  1714.  The  Elector  of  Hanover 
succeeded  her  as  Greorge  I.  The  principal  event 
of  her  reign,  the  union  of  England  and  Scotland, 
in  1707,  may  be  mentioned  in  its  personal  re- 
lation to  herself,  as  she  was  the  last  sovereign 
who  reigned  over  these  as  separate  kingdoms, 
and  the  iirst  sovereign  styled  "of  Great  Britain." 
Another  important  event  was  the  War  of  the 
Spanish  Succession,  in  which  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough won  brilliant  victories  over  the  armies 
of  Louis  XIV.  of  France.  Queen  Anne  was  of 
middle  sisse  and  comely,  though  not  beautiful. 
She  was  virtuous,  conscientious,  and  affectionate, 
more  worthy  of  esteem  as  a  woman  than  of  ad- 
miration as  a  queen.  Her  reign  is  often  mention- 
ed as  a  period  rendered  illustrious  by  some  of  the 
greatest  names,  both  in  literature  and  science, 
which  her  country  has  ever  produced ;  but  litera- 
ture and  science  owed  little  to  her  active  en- 
couragement. Consult:  Burton,  Reign  of  Queen 
Anne  (London,  1880)  t  Oldmixon,  Life  of  Queen 
Anne  (Ix)ndon,  1716)  ;  Morris,  The  Age  of  Anne 
(New  York,  1887) ;  McCAithy,The  Reign  of  Queen 
Anne   (London,  1902). 

ANITE,  SiSTEK.  In  the  story  of  Bluebeard 
(q.v.),  the  sister  of  Fatima.  While  Fatima  is 
awaiting  the  penalty  of  her  disobedience,  Anne, 
on  the  top  of  the  tower,  watches  for  the  coming 
of  their  brothers  to  save  them. 

ANITEAI/INa  (From  M.  Engl.  aneUn,  O.  F. 
neeler,  Fr.  nieller,  to  enamel,  from  Lat.  nigel- 
lus,  blackish).  The  process  by  which  glass 
and  certain  metals  are  heated  and  then  slowly 
cooled  to  make  them  more  tenacious  and  less 
brittle.  The  rationale  of  annealing  has  been 
most  studied,  perhaps,  in  connection  with  steel 
manufacturing.  Important  steel  castings  are 
nearly  always  annealed,  and  it  is  a  common  re- 
quirement for  steel  forgings.  In  drawing  steel 
wire,  annealing  is  necessary  at  frequent  inter- 
vals, and  it  is  a  common  practice  to  anneal  steel 
plates  for  the  best  marine  boiler  work.  The 
hardening  and  tempering  of  steel  are  analogous 
processes  to  annealing,  there  being  a  close  inter- 
■  relation  between  the  three  phenomena.  Steel  is 
hardened  by  sudden  cooling  from  a  high  tem- 
perature, usually  at  or  above  red  heat,  by 
plimging  it  into  oil,  water,  etc.  To  temper  steel 
means  in  its  specific  sense  to  mitigate,  or  to  mod- 
erate, the  effects  of  previous  hardening.  It  is 
usually  performed  by  gently  reheating  the  pre- 
viously hardened  steel  to  a  much  lower  tempera- 
ture than  red  heat  and  then  cooling  it,  generally 
suddenly,  but  sometimes  slowly.  While  temper- 
ing somewhat  moderates  the  effects  of  previous 
hardening,  annealing  aims  nearly  completely  to 
eliminate  them.  Annealing  of  steel  is  usually 
effected  by  slow  cooling  from  a  temperature  at 
or  above  red  heat.  Thus  steel  is  in  its  hardest 
and  most  brittle  state  when  hardened;  in  its 
softest  and  toughest  when  annealed;  and  in  an 
intermediate  condition  when  tempered. 

In  hardening,  the  steel  articles,  if  small,  are 


heated  in  boxes  or  pans  filled  with  charcoal  dust, 
and  placed  in  reverberatory  furnaces.  Larger  ar- 
ticles are  heated  in  the  furnace  proper,  which  is 
often  made  of  a  special  shape  to  fit  the  form  of 
the  article,  such,  for  instance,  as  a  long  gun 
tube.  In  general,  the  more  rapid  the  cooling, 
the  harder  and  more  brittle  is  the  steel.  Her' 
cury  is  the  most  rapid  cooling  agent,  and  water, 
rapeseed  oil,  tallow,  and  coal-tar  follow  next 
in  the  order  named.  Steel  castings  and  forgings 
for  gttna,  marine  engine-shafts,  and  armor-plate, 
where  strength  is  more  important  than  nard- 
ness,  are  usually  cooled  in  oil;  while  steel  for 
cutting-tools,  where  extreme  hardness  is  the  im- 
portant thing,  is  ordinarily  hardened  in  water. 
In  tempering  hardened  steel  articles,  they  are 
slowly  heated  by  contact  with  hot  iron  bars, 
plates  or  rings,  on  the  surface  of  melted  lead  or 
other  fusible  metal,  in  hot  sand,  in  burning  char- 
coal, or  in  special  furnaces,  to  a  temperature  of 
from  428°  F.  to  600'  F.     The  temperature  re- 

?iuired  for  razors  is  from  446°  F.  to  469°  F.; 
or  shears  and  scissors,  491°  F.;  for  woodwork- 
ing tools,  531°  F.;  for  swords  and  coiled  springs, 
550°  F.;  for  handsaws,  600°  F.  The  heat«d  ar- 
ticle is  cooled  by  plunging  it  into  a  bath  of  water 
or  oil. 

In  annealing,  the  article  is  heated  uniformly 
in  a  furnace,  without  direct  contact  with  the 
flames,  to  the  temperature  generally  of  bright 
cherry  red.  The  common  method  of  cooling  is 
to  withdraw  the  fire  from  the  furnace  and  to 
close  all  apertures,  allowing  the  furnace  slowly 
to  cool  down.  Cooling  is  sometimes  accomplish- 
ed by  burying  the  heated  article  in  ashes,  lime, 
or  other  slow  conductors  of  heat,  and  allowing  it 
to  become  cool  by  the  radiation  of  its  heat. 
Boiler  and  ship  plates  are  often  cooled  by  sim- 
ply withdrawing  them  from  the  furnace  and 
throwing  them  on  the  mill  floor  to  cool  by  ra- 
diation. When  medals  are  repeatedly  struck  by 
the  die-stamper,  the  gold  or  other  metal,  by  the 
concussion,  becomes  brittle,  and  requires  to  be 
heated  and  annealed  at  intervals.  Annealing  is 
necessary  in  gold-beating  and  in  rolling,  ham- 
mering, and  stamping  sheet-metals  generally.  Ar- 
ticles of  tin,  lead,  and  zinc,  which  are  metals  with 
a  low  melting  temperature,  are  annealed  in  boil- 
ing water,  which  is  allowed  to  cool  with  the  ar- 
ticle immersed.  Malleable  iron  is  cast-iron  an- 
nealed by  being  covered  with  powdered  hematite 
ore  and  heated  and  then  slowly  cooled. 

In  the  making  of  glass  vessels  by  the  glass- 
blower  (see  Glass),  they  are  of  course  quickly 
reduced  in  temperature  while  the  fused  glass  is 
being  molded  into  the  desired  shape.  The  atoms 
of  the  glass  thus  rapidly  compelled  to  assume  a 
permanent  position  do  not  seem  to  be  properly 
and  firmly  arranged  together,  and  the  vessel  is 
very  liable  to  be  broken,  either  by  a  slight  but 
smart  blow,  or  a  sudden  increase  or  decrease  in 
temperature.  This  brittleness  is  very  ob- 
servable in  the  lacrimce  vitreas,  or  glass  tears, 
known  as  Prince  Rupert's  drops,  obtained  by  al- 
lowing molten  glass  to  fall  into  water,  when  the 
glass  forms  pear-shaped  drops,  which  are  so  brit- 
tle that  if  they  be  scratched  with  a  file  or  the  end 
be  broken  off  the  whole  bursts  asunder  and  falls 
down  into  a.  fine  powder  of  glass.  The  same 
brittleness  is  exhibited  in  Bologna  jars,  or  vials, 
which  are  small  and  very  thick,  and  yet,  if  a 
minute  angular  fragment  of  any  hard  substance 
be  dropped  into  the  jar,  the  latter  flies  to  pieces. 
In  the  annealing  of  glass  vesseb,  they  are  ar- 
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ranged  in  iron  trays,  and  placed  in  a  long  oren, 
where  they  are  gradually  raised  in  temperature 
to  near  their  fusing  point  by  the  trays  being 
drawn  along  to  the  hottest  part  of  the  oven;  and 
thereafter,  the  traj^,  with  their  contents,  are 
very  slowly  drawn  into  a  cooler  and  cooler  part, 
till  they  become  cold.  The  annealing  operation 
generally  takes  twelve  hours  for  small  articles, 
such  as  wine  glasses;  but  days,  and  even  a  week 
or  two,  are  required  completely  to  anneal  large 
vessels.  Many  articles  of  glass,  such  as  tubes  for 
steam-^uges,  lamp-glasses,  etc.,  are  annealed  by 
immersion  in  cold  water,  which  is  very  gradually 
raised  to  its  boiling  point,  and  then  cooled. 

The  theory  of  annealing  is  one  of  considerable 
technical  intricacy,  and  scientists  are  not  alto- 
gether in  agreement  as  regards  many  of  its  fea- 
tures. For  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  harden- 
ing, tempering,  and  annealing  of  steel,  see  Howe, 
Metallurgy  of  Steel  (New  York,  1892),  and 
Woodworth,  Hardening,  Tempering,  Annealing 
and  Forging  of  Steel  (New  York,  1903). 
'  AmVECY,  in'st^,  A  town  of  the  department 
of  Haute-Savoie,  France  (Map:  France,  N  6), 
in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  country  at  the  north- 
western extremity  of  the  Lake  of  Annecy,  and  22 
miles  south  of  Geneva.  The  Lake  of  Annecy  is 
1426  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  surrounded  by 
magnificent  mountain  scenery.  It  is  about  9 
miles  long  and  2  miles  broad.  Its  waters  flow  by 
the  Fieran  to  the  Rhone.  Annecy  has  manufac- 
tures of  linens,  cotton-yarn,  paper,  straw  goods, 
iron,  and  steel-wares.  Its  linen  bieachfields  have 
existed  since  1650.  The  town  is  clean,  and  has  an 
air  of  respectable  antiquity.  The  shops  in  many 
of  the  streets  are  under  arcades.  The  most  re- 
markable buildings  are  the  chateau,  once  the 
residence  of  the  family  of  (Jenevois-Nemours, 
the  old  and  new  bishops'  palaces,  the  cathedral, 
and  the  modern  church  of  St.  Francis,  the  latter 
of  which  boasts  of  possessing  the  relics  of  St. 
Francis  of  Sales  and  St.  Jane  Frances  Chantal. 
Annecy  has  a  scientific  and  archteological  mu- 
seum.   Pop.,  1901,  13,611. 

In  the  twelfth  century,  Annecy  was  called  An- 
neeiacum  Novum,  to  distinguish  it  from  Old  An- 
necy, Anneciacum  Vetus,  which  occupied  the 
slopes  of  a  neighboring  hill,  and  was  a  place  of 
some  consequence  in  the  times  of  the  Bomans. 
In  the  earlier  part  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Annecy 
belonged  to  the  counts  of  Geneva,  and  on  the  ex- 
tinction of  that  house,  it  passed  to  the  house  of 
Savoy,  in  whose  possession  it  remained,  except 
for  a  brief  period  under  the  IVench  Empire,  until 
the  transference  of  Savoy  to  France  in  1860. 

ANNS/UDA.     See  Anndlata. 

AKU^ITKOFF,  a'ny«n-kAf,  Mikhaii.  Nik- 
OLAYEviTCH  (1835-99).  A  Russian  soldier  and 
engineer,  born  in  St.  Petersburg.  He  was  edu- 
cated as  a  member  of  the  corps  of  pages,  took 
part  in  crushing  the  Polish  insurrection  of  1803, 
and  was  connected  with  the  administration  of 
affairs  in  Poland  until  1806.  He  was  promoted 
to  be  colonel,  and  during  the  Franco-Prussian 
War  accompanied  the  German  army.  In  the 
Russo-Turkish  War  of  1877-78  he  directed  the 
military  transportation.  He  became  a  lieuten- 
ant-general in  1878  and  served  in  the  campaign 
against  the  Tekke-Turkomans  in  1880-81.  He 
directed  the  construction  of  the  railway  from 
the  Caspian  Sea  to  Samarkand,  1881-89,  and  in 
1892  began  the  construction  of  the  line  from 
Samarkand  to  Tashkent.     He  was  also  known  as 


a  chief  promoter  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway, 
and  published  Observationt  and  Views  of  a  BuS' 
*ian  Officer  (1871). 

AHKEKKOFI*,  Nikolai  Ivanovitch  (1819- 
89).  A  Russian  botanist.  He  studied  at  Mos- 
cow, and  in  1853  became  a  director  of  the  School 
of  Agriculture.  This  position  he  occupied  until 
1875,  when  he  was  appointed  director  of  the 
School  of  Horticulture  at  Uman.  His  works 
include  a  dictionary  of  botany,  in  which  the 
names  of  plants  are  given  in  Russian,  French, 
German,  English,  and  other  languages. 

AN'KEXATION  (Lat.  annexits,  a  tying  or 
binding  to,  from  ad,  to  +  ncctere,  to  tie).  The 
acquisition  by  a  State  of  territory  previously  in- 
dependent or  in  the  possession  of  another  power. 
Though  strictly  applicable,  perhaps,  only  to 
the  extension  of  a  State's  sovereignty  over  ad- 
joining territory  (as  in  the  annexation  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine  to  Germany  as  the  result  of  the 
Franco-Prussian  War,  and  of  California  and 
adjacent  territory  to  the  United  States  as  the 
result  of  the  war  with  Mexico)  the  term  is  ap- 
plied to  any  territorial  acquisition,  near  or  re- 
mote, as  in  the  cession  of  Porto  Rico  and  the 
adjacent  territory  to  the  United  States,  and  the 
forcible  annexation  of  the  Boer  republics  in  South 
Africa  to  the  British  Empire.  Mere  cession  of 
a  territory  does  not  nullify  the  existing  laws, 
until  otherwiae  ordained,  and,  until  possession 
is  taken,  the  prior  authorities  retain  their  police 
functions,  although,  technically  speaking,  sover- 
eignty ceases  upon  completion  of  cession.  There- 
upon the  inhabitants  of  the  annexed  terri- 
tory are  absolved  from  their  allegiance  to  their 
former  sovereign  and  their  legal  relation  to  him 
is  dissolved,  but  not  their  relations  to  each  other. 
Titles  to  property  are  not  affected  by  cession,  ex- 
cepting in  the  substitution  of  the  new  sovereign 
for  the  old  as  lord  paramount.     See  Tekvbe. 

As  annexation  is  a  legal  fact,  resulting  in  the 
virtual  incorporation  of  foreign  territory  in  the 
annexing  State,  it  is  not  affected  by  such  extra- 
legal or  informal  acts  as  discovery,  occupation, 
or  military  conquest,  but  requires  for  its  comple- 
tion the  official  and  legal  action  of  the  State,  by 
treaty  duly  made  and  ratified,  by  proclamation 
of  the  sovereign,  or  by  legislative  act.  Thus, 
it  has  been  recently  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  so-called  In- 
sular cases  (1901),  that  Porto  Rico  remained 
foreign  territory,  notwithstanding  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Spanish  sovereignty  and  gov- 
ernment and  the  occupation  of  the  island 
by  the  military  forces  of  the  United  States- 
tmtil  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace 
with  Spain  in  1898,  and  that  it  was  this 
act  which  extended  the  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States  over  that  island.  Where  the 
transfer  of  title  is  not  acauiesced  in  by  the  for- 
mer sovereign,  there  must  be  an  effective  occupa- 
tion and  a  virtually  complete  destruction  of  the 
previously  existing  authority.  But  the  annex- 
ation may  be  complete  notwithstanding  the 
active  or  passive  opposition  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  territory  affected,  as  in  the  case,  previ- 
ously referred  to,  of  the  Boers  in  South  Africa 
and  the  native  population  in  the  Philippine 
Islands.  See  Allxoiance;  Coijont;  Conquest, 
and  the  authorities  there  referred  to. 

AVITIE  LATT'BIE.  A  Scottish  song  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  by  William  Douglas,  of  Scot- 
land, to  Annie,  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  L«urie,  of 
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the  MaxweltoD  family.  It  was  set  to  music  by 
Lady  Jane  Scott. 

ANNl'HILATIONISK  (from  Lat.  ad,  to  + 
nihil,  nothing) .  The  theory  of  the  utter  extinc- 
tion of  man's  being,  both  bodily  and  spiritual, 
either  at  ceath  or  at  some  later  period.  Little  was 
heard  of  the  doctrine  until  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  Taylor,  of  Norwich,  England,  Mc- 
Knigbt,  and  a  few  others  wrote  upon  it.  Among 
later  supporters  perhaps  Archbishop  Whately 
may  be  counted ;  for  in  his  Vietc  of  the  Scripture 
Revelutions  Concerning  a  Future  State,  he  says 
that  in  the  passages  in  which  "death,"  "destruc- 
tion," "eternal  death,"  are  spoken  of,  the  words 
may  be  taken  as  signifying  literal  death,  real  de- 
struction, the  utter  end  of  things;  that  "un- 
quenchable fire"  may  mean  a  fire  that  quite  con- 
sumes what  it  feeds  upon,  and  the  "worm  that 
dieth  not"  may  be  that  which  entirely  devours 
its  prey.  In  the  United  States,  the  question  was 
revived  by  Siso  Sermons  on  the  Queatum:  Are  the 
Wicked  ImmortalT  by  George  Storrs  (Philadel- 
phia, 1848).  James  H.  AfcCulloh  in  his  Ana- 
lytical Investigations  Concerning  the  Scriptures 
(Baltimore,  1852)  maintained  that  after  the 
final  decisions  at  the  judgment  the  wicked  will 
be  utterly  destroyed  by  the  visitation  of  €rod 
in  wrath.  C.  F.  Hudson,  in  Debt  and  Grace, 
as  Related  to  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  State 
(Boston,  1857),  denies  that  the  natural  im- 
mortality of  the  soul  is  even  implied  in 
the  Bible;  on  the  contrary,  life  and  immor- 
tality are  brought  to  the  redeemed  alone,  all 
others  being  not  only  naturally  mortal,  soul  and 
body,  at  death,  but  after  that  mortal  suspension 
of  positive  existence,  all  are  raised  at  the  final 
resurrection  and  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire  at  the 
second  death.  He  denies  that  endless  con- 
scious suffering  is  ever  affirmed  to  be  the  nature 
of  future  penalty,  but  affirms  that  the  penalty 
consists  in  privation,  and  that  in  the  perpetuity 
of  this  privation  consists  the  eternity  of  future 
punishment.  The  Scripture  terms,  from  which 
eternal  misery  is  usually  understood,  such  terms 
as  "condemnation,"  "destruction,"  "perdition," 
"damnation,"  etc.,  he  thinks  express  the  painful 
and  penal  consignment  of  the  entire  nature  to 
disorganization  and  to  the  complete  non-exist- 
ence from  which  it  originally  came.  R.  W. 
Landis  replied  to  Hudson,  in  his  treatise  On  the 
Immortality  of  the  Soul  and  the  Final  Condition 
of  the  Wicked  (New  York,  1859),  and  many 
other  writers  discussed  the  subject,  especially  in 
religious  reviews  and  magazines. 

The  discussion  then  broadened  out,  and  was 
participated  in  by  members  of  all  communions. 
The  general  motive  was  to  gain  some  relief  from 
the  thought  of  the  eternal  suffering  of  vast  mul- 
titudes of  human  souls.  It  has  accordingly  been 
argued  that  sin  is  corrupting  in  its  nature,  that 
it  leads  necessarily  to  degeneration  and  decay, 
and  that  a  sinning  soul,  embarked  upon  a 
course  of  rebellion  against  Ood,  must  finally 
wear  its  life-forces  out  and  cease  to  be.  But 
this  position  has  no  support  in  the  Bible  and 
little  in  reason.  There  is  no  evidence  from  the  ex- 
perience of  sinners  in  this  world,  that  sin,however 
much  it  may  otherwise  affect  the  nature,  sub- 
stantially diminishes  the  power  of  life.  The  ten- 
dency among  thinkers,  who  have  sought  relief  in 
this  direction  has  therefore  been  rather  to  the 
doctrine  of  "conditional  immortality,"  so-called, 
that  the  soul  of  man  is  not  by  nature  immortal, 
but  becomes  so  by  the  special  gift  of  Christ  upon 


the  exercise  of  a  genuine  faith  in  him.  Apart 
from  this  faith  man  would  eventually,  and 
probably  at  death,  cease  to  be.  Against  the  ob- 
jection that  thus  multitudes  of  souls  would  seem 
to  have  been  created  to  no  purpose,  the  analogies 
of  evolution  are  brought  by  some,  by  which  mul- 
titudes of  forms  are  everywhere  produced  that 
a  few  select  ones  may  survive.  The  soul  itself 
thus  enters  into  the  "struggle  for  existence,"  and 
the  "fittest"  souls  survive;  that  is,  those  who 
have  risen  by  Christian  faith  to  the  higher  plane 
of  life.  The  best  advocate  of  the  view  is  Rev. 
Edward  White,  Life  of  Christ  (London,  1876). 
A  modification  of  this  view  is  to  be  found  in 
S.  D.  McConnell's  Evolution  of  Immortality 
(New  York,  1901). 

ANIflSTON.  A  city  and  the  county  seat  of 
Calhoun  Co.,  Ala.,  63  miles  east  by  north  of 
Birmingham  on  the  Southern  and  the  Louisville 
and  Nashville  railroads  (Map:  Alabama,  D  2). 
It  has  a  fine  location  among  the  mountains  of  the 
Blue  Ridge,  and  contains  a  park,  fair  grounds, 
the  handsome  churches  of  St.  Michael  and  All 
Angels,  the  Parker  Memorial,  the  Anniston  Col- 
lege for  Young  Ladies,  the  Noble  Institute,  and 
the  Barber  Memorial  Seminary  for  colored  girls. 
The  city  is  in  a  remarkably  productive  coal  and 
iron,  timber,  and  cotton  region,  and  is  the  seat 
of  an  important  cotton  trade.  There  are  exten- 
sive furnaces,  foundries  and  machine  shops,  roll- 
ing mills,  iron  pipe  and  freight  car  works,  loco- 
motive and  boiler  works;  several  cotton  manu- 
facturing establishments  producing  a  variety  of 
goods;  and  manufactures  of  lumber  products, 
lime,  brick  and  tile,  carriages,  etc.  Anniston 
was  founded  in  1873  by  the  Woodstock  Iron  Co., 
headed  by  Samuel  Noble,  but  was  not  thrown 
open  to  the  general  public  until  ten  years  later. 
Pop.,  1890,  9998;  1900,  9695;  1006  (local  cen- 
sus), 18,000. 

ANirOBOir,  Bn-nd-bdn'.  An  island  in  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea,  about  l^^"  south  of  the  equator, 
belonging  to  Spain  (Map:  Africa,  E  5).  It  hat: 
an  area  of  a  little  over  six  square  miles,  and 
is  highly  mountainous.  Inhabitants  number  3000, 
mostly  black,  and  some  of  them  converted  to 
Christianity.  It  was  discovered  b^  the  Portu- 
guese in  1471,  and  ceded  to  Spain  in  1778. 

AmrONAY,  An'nd'nft'  (  anciently  Lat.  An- 
noneum).  A  picturesque  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  Ardtehe,  situated  at  the 
junction  of  two  little  rivers,  37  miles  south 
of  Lyons  (Map:  France,  L  6).  It  haa  a 
rugged  beauty  of  its  own,  the  houses  and  jut- 
ting rocks  interspersed  along  steep  and  nar- 
row streets.  The  principal  buildings  are  the 
Gothic  church,  built  in  1614,  the  college,  the 
museum,  and  library  containing  more  than  20,- 
000  volumes.  It  carries  on  an  active  trade  and 
industry,  the  chief  articles  of  manufacture  being 
paper,  of  which  nearly  half  a  million  reams  are 
produced  annually,  glove  leather  from  kid  skins, 
silk  and  cotton  twist,  and  woolen  cloth.  A  great 
quantity  of  silk  is  produced  in  the  neighboring 
villages.  The  paper  mills  of  Annonay  were  es- 
tablished by  the  father  of  the  celebrated  aero- 
nauts Montgolfier,  who  were  born  here,  and  of 
whom  there  is  a  statue  in  the  Grande  Place. 
Pop.,  1901,  17,490. 

ANITTJALS.  A  class  of  handsomely  illus- 
trated collections  of  prose  and  verse,  imitating 
the  gift-books  of  the  Germans,  and  intended  for 
Christmas,  New  Year's,  and  birthday  presents. 
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The  first,  the  Forget-me-not,  was  published  in 
London,  in  1823,  and  was  followed  by  the  Liter- 
anf  Souvenir;  the  Keepsake,  edited  by  Lady 
Wortley,  and  subsequently  by  the  Countess  of 
Blessington;  the  Book  of  Beauty;  the  Mugical 
Bijou;  the  Comic  Annual,  begun  by  Thomas 
Hood  and  others,  and  in  the  United  States  by 
the  Oift  and  the  Token,  to  mention  a  few  of  the 
many.  Large  sums  were  spent  on  these  publi- 
cations and  large  profits  were  realized ;  but  while 
many  authors  of  distinction,  as  Tennyson,  were 
induced  to  contribute  to  them,  the  articles,  as  a 
rule,  were  of  an  inferior  and  highly  sentimental 
nature,  and  after  1840  the  demand  for  annuals 
declined.  The  Forget-me-not  had  an  unparal- 
leled life  of  twenty-two  years;  but  the  Book  of 
Beauty  and  the  Keepsake  survived  it,  the  last 
named  ceasing  to  exist  in  1856.  The  tradition 
of  the  old  annuals  survives  in  the  special  Christ- 
mas numbers  of  many  magazines. 

ANNXTALS,  or  MON'OCYCLIC  PLANTS. 

Plants  whose  life  cycle  is  completed  within  a 
single  vegetative  period.  They  are  most  char- 
acteristic of  dry  and  waste  places.  See  Duba- 
tton;  and  Stems. 

ANNXnTY  (from  Lat.  annus,  year).  A  sum 
of  money  paid  annually.  If  perpetual,  the  right 
to  receive  the  payment  passes  from  the  annui- 
tant to  his  heirs.  Such  perpetual  annuities  are 
less  frequent  than  life  annuities,  which  may  as- 
sume the  most  varied  forms.  In  the  simplest 
phase  of  the  matter  the  annuitant  receives  a 
fixed  annual  payment  during  his  life,  the  annuity 
being  extinguished  by  his  death.  If  upon  the 
lives  of  several  persons,  the  aggregate  amount  of 
the  annuity  only  is  fixed.  On  the  death  of  one  of 
the  recipients,  his  share  is  distributed  among  the 
survivors,  the  last  person  receiving  the  whole 
amount  which  was  formerly  distributed.  The 
annuity  may  begin  immediately  and  stop  upon 
the  happening  of  some  contingency,  as  marriage; 
or  again,  the  annuity  may  not  begin  until  a  later 
date,  in  which  case  it  is  designated  as  deferred. 
Many  other  combinations  can  be  and  actually  are 
devised.  Such  annuities  arise  either  from  testa- 
mentary dispositions  or  from  contract.  In  the 
former  case  it  is  the  desire  of  the  testator  to  in- 
sure to  the  recipient  an  income  fixed  in  amount 
either  for  life  or  for  a  lesser  period.  Thus,  a 
father  may  provide  an  annuity  for  his  daughter, 
to  be  terminated  upon  marriage.  In  case  of  an 
annuity  resting  upon  contract,  the  annuitant  or 
some  one  for  him,  surrenders  the  use  of  a  sum 
of  money  to  another  person  who  agrees  to  make 
fixed  annual  payments  to  the  annuitant  during 
the  life  of  the  latter.  The  annuity  may  be  pur- 
chased by  a  single  payment  or  a  series  of  pay- 
ments extending  over  a  number  of  years.  The 
latter  is  particularly  applied  to  old  age  insur- 
ance, the  object  of  which  is  to  secure  a  fixed  an- 
nual income  after  reaching  a  certain  age.  Such 
a  contract  between  two  individuals  would  be 
little  more  than  a  wager.  No  one  can  tell  how 
long  an  individual  may  live,  and  one  of  the  par- 
ties to  the  contract  must  gain  at  the  expense  of 
the  other.  When,  however,  the  business  is  con- 
centrated so  that  the  party  paying  the  annuities 
deals  with  a  large  number  of  persons,  the  same 
laws  that  make  life  insurance  possible  make  this 
a  calculable  and  legitimate  enterprise.  The 
relations  of  life  insurance  and  annuities  are 
obvious.  They  are  reciprocals  of  one  another. 
In  life  insurance  a  series  of  annual  payments  ob- 


tains for  the  insured  certain  capital  at  death, 
while  in  annuities  the  surrender  of  a  certain 
capital  insures  a  series  of  annual  payments  dur- 
ing life.  Annuities  are,  in  fact,  older  than  life 
insurance,  and  the  latter  is  an  offshoot  of  the 
former. 

The  elements  in  the  calculation  of  the  rates  ot 
annuities  are  the  same  as  in  life  insurance, 
though  the  calculation  is  a  different  one.  The 
first  element  is  the  probability  of  human  life,  as 
determined  by  vital  statistics.  Upon  the  length 
of  human  life  depends  the  number  of  payments, 
and  for  a  given  capital,  therefore,  the  amount  ot 
such  payments.  It  is  obvious  that  the  sum  of 
$1000  would  purchase  a  larger  annuity  for  a 
man  of  fifty  than  for  one  of  twenty- five.  It  is 
equally  clear  that  for  a  series  of  contracts  once 
entered  upon,  a  lengthening  of  the  average  period 
of  human  life  would  cause  pecuniary  loss  to  those 
paying  the  annuities,  while  a  shortening  of  hu- 
man life  would  cause  a  profit.  Like  results 
have  frequently  followed  from  undertaking  annu- 
ity contracts  upon  an  erroneous  statistical  basis. 
The  second  element  in  the  case  is  the  interest 
upon  money.  If  the  money  surrend^ed  at  the 
outset  were  locked  up  in  a  strong  box,  the  cal- 
culation of  the  payment  for  a  fixed  number  of 
years  would  be  simplicity  itself.  In  that  ease 
an  annuity  of  $1  for  ten  years  could  not  be  pur- 
chased for  less  than  $10.  But  the  purchase 
money  is,  in  fact,  placed  at  interest,  and  under 
the  terms  of  the  contract  above  noted,  the  seller 
of  the  annuity  would  enjoy  the  interest  on  $10 
for  one  year,  on  $9  for  the  second  year,  and  so 
on.  The  purchaser,  however,  will  not  surrender 
his  entire  claim  to  interest,  but  will  at  least 
share  it  with  the  seller.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  an  annuity  of  $1  for  ten  years  should  be 
purchased  for  something  less  than  $10.  How 
much  less,  will  depend  upon  the  rate  of  interest. 
If  interest  were  six  per  cent.,  the  annuity  could 
be  purchased  more  cheaply  than  if  it  were  only 
three  per  cent.  Changes  in  the  rate  of  interest 
complicate  the  practical  problem  of  executing 
annuity  contracts. 

Such  contractual  annuities  as  have  been  de- 
scribed are  more  frequent  in  Europe  than  in  the 
United  States.  In  Europe,  the  earliest  public 
debts  were  in  the  form  of  life  annuities.  The  ill 
success  of  these  ventures  was  one  of  the  earliest 
stimulants  to  a  scientific  study  of  the  laws  of 
mortality.  In  European  countries  the  issue  of 
annuities  is  still  carried  on  by  the  Government 
as  well  as  by  private  companies.  The  greater 
familiarity  with  annuities  which  prevails  in 
England,  for  instance,  explains  the  frequent  al- 
lusions to  the  interest  on  the  public  debt  as  a 
multitude  of  perpetual  annuities.  The  repay- 
ment of  the  principal  not  being  contemplated,  the 
investor  in  the  funds  acquires  the  right  to  re- 
ceive a  certain  annual  income,  and  this  right  is 
transferable  to  his  heirs.  Annuities  are  assum- 
ing new  importance  in  the  United  States,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  most  life  insurance  companies  are 
beginning  to  issue  new  and  attractive  forms 
of  annuity  policies. 

The  mathematical  treatment  of  the  subject  is 
extensive,  involving  the  preparation  of  mortality 
and  investment  tables.  The  formation  of  these 
tables  is  discussed  in  the  Assurance  Uagaeine, 
a  journal  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

The  annuity  may  be  chargeable  only  to  the 
person  of  the  grantor,  or  it  may  be  a  charge  OD 
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specific  personal  or  real  estate.  In  either  case, 
if  given  with  words  of  inheritance,  it  will  de- 
scend as  real  property,  but  for  all  other  purposes 
it  will  be  treated  as  personal  property.  In  this 
respAst  it  differs  from  a  rent  charge  (q.v.),  with 
which  it  is  often  confused,  but  which  is  always 
charged  on  specific  real  estate  and,  whether  in- 
heritable or  not,  is  always  treated  as  real  prop- 
erty. Annuities  are  classed  by  Blackstone 
{Gommentariea,  Book  ii.,  p.  40)  with  rents,  fran- 
chises, etc.,  as  incorporeal  hereditaments  (q.v.). 
lake  other  species  of  property,  they  are  generally 
alienable,  except  in  jurisdictions  w°here  by 
statute  beneficiaries  of  trusts  for  the  payment  of 
annuities  are  not  allowed  to  alienate  their  inter- 
ests under  the  trust. 

Consult:  Blackstone,  Commentaries  on  the 
Laws  of  England;  Kent,  Commentaries  on  Amer- 
ican Law,  and  the  authorities  referred  to  under 
the  title  Iksubance. 

AKiniLAB  ECLIPSE.    See  Eclipse. 

ANinTLA'SIA  (Lat.  annulus,  a  small 
ring) .  Agenus  of  fossil  plantsfound  in  rocks  of  De- 
vonian, Carboniferous,  and  Permian  ages,  allied 
to  the  modern  Equisetaceae,  or  Scouring-rushes, 
and  consisting  of  fluted  annulated  stems  bear- 
ing numerous  narrow  leaves  arranged  in  whorls 
at  the  ring-like  joints.  Annularis,  for  so  long 
a  time  considered  to  be  plants  of  a  distinct 
genus,  are  now  known  to  be,  together  with  the 
genera  Asterophyllites  and  Sphenophyllum, 
merely  heteromorphous  leaves  of  the  Calamites 
(q.v.). 

AN-NtJIiATA,  or  ANNEM'DA  (Lat.  anna- 
lua,  a  little  ring).  A  phylum  of  animals,  the  an- 
nelids, comprising  a  large  group  of  segmented, 
worm-like  forms,  mostly  included  by  Linnsus 
in  his  class  Vermes.  They  have  a  more  or 
less  elongated  body,  which  is  always  composed 
of  numerous  segments.  The  first  of  these  as- 
sumes, in  many,  the  character  of  a  head,  but 
in  some  the  head  is  not  clearly  set  off  from 
the  trunk.  They  have  no  jointed  appendages, 
but  most  of  them  are  provided  with  bristles 
and  hairs,  called  seta:,  often  in  numerous  bun- 
dles, which  are  of  use  to  them  in  locomotion; 
some,  which  want  these,  are  furnished  with  suck- 
ers at  the  extremities,  and  employ  them  for  this 
purpose;  some  remain  fixed  in  one  place.  Their 
bodies  are  always  soft,  and  without  external  or 
internal  skeleton;  but  some  of  them  form  for 
themselves  a  calcareous  covering  by  exudation; 
others  form  coverings  partly  by  exudation  and 
partly  by  a^lutination.  Their  blood  is  gener- 
ally red,  but  not  from  red  corpuscles,  as  in 
vertebrates;  sorietimes  it  is  greenish  or  yellow- 
ish. The  circulatory  system  is  well-developed 
is  most  annelids,  though  a  few  aberrant  forms 
have  it  greatly  reduced  or  even  entirely  wanting. 
It  is  generally  what  is  called  a  closed  system; 
that  is,  the  vessels  of  which  it  is  composed  are 
entirely  shut  off  from  communication  with  the 
body  cavity.  But  in  the  leeches  there  is  no 
sharp  distinction  between  blood-vessels  and  body 
cavity.  There  are  alwoys  longitudinal  vessels, 
usually  two,  sometimes  four,  the  dorsal  or  lat- 
eral of  which  pulsate  more  or  less.  These  longi- 
tudinal vessels  are  connected  by  a  large  number 
of  transverse  vessels.  Some  of  these  near  the 
anterior  end  of  the  body  are  occasionally  larger 
tiian  the  rest,  and  are  called  "hearts,"  but  there 
is  no  true  heart.  See  Alimentary  System; 
Cip.ctrLATOBT  System. 


The  nervous  system  consists  of  a  pair  of  gang- 
lia lying  above  the  oesophagus,  knoivn  as  the 
brain,  from  which  the  nerve  trunks  arise.  Usual- 
ly there  are  two  such  trunks,  which  pass  down- 
ward and  backward  around  the  (esophagus,  meet- 
ing in  the  mid-ventral  line  and  running  backward 
to  the  rear  of  the  body  as  a  double  cord.  On  this 
there  are  ganglia  in  each  segment.  The  sense 
of  touch  is  usually  acute  in  annelids,  and  is 
often  localized  in  tentacles  and  papillse.  Many 
species  have  eyes  more  or  less  highly  organized; 
some  have  sensory  pits,  supposed  to  be  smelling 
organs;  some  have  sensory  papillie,  which  from 
their  occurrence  around  the  mouth  are  supposed 
to  be  organs  of  taste;  and  a  very  few  have  oto- 
cysts,  or  positional  organs.  In  all  annelids,  ex- 
cept a  few  aberrant  forms,  excretion  takes  place 
by  means  of  nephridia,  and  these  are  usually  ar- 
ranged a  pair  in  each  segment.  These  nephridia 
are  coiled  tubes,  one  end  widened  to  form  a  fun- 
nel and  opening  in  the  body  cavity,  and  the  other 
opening  to  the  exterior.    See  Nebvous  System. 

Bespiration  is  either  by  gills,  which  are  of 
very  various  structure  and  appearance,  or 
through  the  surface  of  the  body  or  some  part  of 
the  alimentary  canal.  The  latter  varies  greatly 
with  the  habits  of  the  worms,  but  the  anal  open- 
ing is  always  at  the  posterior  end  of  the  body. 
The  miiscular  system  is  usually  well  developed, 
for  many  of  these  worms  are  very  active  ani- 
mals. The  sexes  are  generally  separate,  but 
many  annelids  are  hermaphrodites.  Nearly  all 
lay  eggs,  and  these  are  sometimes  provided  with 
a  shell.  See  Respibatoby  System;  Gnxs;  Mus- 
CULAB  System. 

Annelids  are  widely  distributed  over  the 
world;  while  the  majority  are  marine,  a  large 
number  are  found  in  iresh  water  or  in  the  earth. 
Wany  are  carnivorous,  but  some  are  almost  whol- 
ly vegetable  feeders.  Some  are  sluggish,  but 
the  majority  are  active,  and  some  move  with 
remarkable  rapidity.  Tliey  vary  greatly  in  size, 
some  being  almost  microscopic,  while  others 
are  several  feet  long.  They  are  usually  dull- 
colored,  but  some,  especially  tropical  species,  are 
gorgeously  arrayed.  Aside  from  the  part  they 
play  in  the  economy  of  nature  as  soil  producers 
and  scavengers,  they  are  of  little  use  to  man. 
Leeches  were  formerly  (and  are  still  sometimes) 
used  in  medicine  for  blood-letting,  and  a  few 
species  are  used  as  food  by  savages,  notably  the 
palolo-worm   ( q.v. ) . 

The  classification  of  the  annelids  has  always 
been  a  matter  of  great  difficulty,  as  there  are 
several  other  groups  to  wliich  they  seem  to  be 
related  or  which  they  superficially  resemble. 
The  matter  is  not  definitely  settled,  but  it  seems 
best  now  to  regard  them  as  a  phylum,  or  type,  co- 
ordinate with  Molluscs,  Arthropods,  etc.,  and 
containing  two  well-marked  classes,  and  two 
others  whose  relationships  are  very  obscure.  The 
largest  and  most  important  of  these  classes  is 
that  of  the  Chwtopoda,  in  which  the  blood  system 
is  closed  and  the  external  rings  of  the  body  cor- 
respond to  the  internal  segments.  They  have  loco- 
motive organs  in  the  form  of  set<B,  or  appendages 
provided  with  them.  The  class  includes  a  very 
great  number  of  species  of  widely  different  struc- 
ture and  appearance,  and  the  most  convenient, 
though  possibly  not  the  most  natural  way  to  di- 
vide it  is  into  three  groups,  Polychseta,  Oligochse- 
ta,  and  Myzostomida.  The  last  named  are  a 
verv  small  group  of  curious,  degenerate  annelids 
which  live  parasitically  on  crinoids.     The  body 
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is  flat  and  unsegmented,  and  has  neither  circula- 
tory nor  excretory  system.  The  second  class  is 
Qepkyrea,  containing  marine  Annulata  "devoid 
of  any  trace  of  segmentation  in  the  adult  con- 
dition, without  parapodia,  and  either  without 
setae,  or  with  only  a  limited  number."  It  in- 
cludes Sipunculus,  Echiurus,  and  a  few  closely 
related  forms.  The  third  class  is  Archi-annelidd, 
minute  marine  worms,  faintly  segmented,  and 
represented  by  only  two  families — the  Histrio- 
drilidee,  parasitic  on  lobsters,  and  the  Folygor- 
diidte ;  the  larvae  of  both  are  trochospheres.  The 
fourth  class  is  Hirudinea,  the  leeches,  which 
have  the  blood  system  communicating  with  the 
body  cavity,  and  the  external  rings  are  four  or 
five  times  as  numerous  as  the  inner  segments. 
They  have  no  sette  and  are  provided  with 
suckers.  Consult  Parker  and  Haswell,  ZoSlogy 
(New  York,  1897).  See  Eabthwobm;  Letch; 
Nereis;  Sebfula;  Woems;  Fossil. 

AKinXLET  (Liat.  annulus,  dimin.  of  annua, 
a  ring) .  ( 1 )  A  term  in  architecture  for  a  small 
fillet  or  band  in  relief.  The  annulet  is  several 
times  repeated  in  the  molding  at  the  base  of 
the  capital  of  a  Doric  column  under  the  ovolo. 
(For  illustration,  see  Dobic  Obdeb.)  (2)  An- 
nulet, a  ring,  a  charge  in  heraldry  of  frequent 
occurrence. 

AmnrNCIADE,  an-nttn'shl-ad,  or  ANTTK- 
CIADA,  A-nS<;n'th^S'Dd  ( Sp.  Anunciada,  annun- 
ciation). The  name  of  several  religious  or- 
ders. (I)  The  religious  Order  of  the  Heavenly 
Annunciation,  or  of  the  Nuns  of  the  Annuncia- 
tion of  Mary,  was  instituted  by  Maria  Victoria 
Fornari  at  Genoa  in  1604,  after  a  very  strict 
rule.  The  convents  of  the  order  at  one  time  num- 
bered fifty  in  France,  Germany,  and  the  Nether- 
lands, but  they  have  disappeared  since  the 
French  Revolution,  except  the  one  in  Genoa.  (2) 
Another  Order  of  the  Annunciation,  or  of  nuns  of 
Mary's  Announcement,  or  the  Ten  Virtues,  was 
organized  by  Joanna,  the  daughter  of  Louis  XI., 
in  1501,  after  her  separation  from  Louis  XII. 
It  extended  to  fifty  convents  for  the  reception  of 
poor  gentlewomen,  but  was  broken  up  at  the 
'  Revolution.  (3)  The  order  of  Knights  of  the  An- 
nunciation in  Savoy,  Ordine  Supremo  dell'  An- 
nuivsiata,  now  the  first  Italian  Order,  known  orig- 
inally as  the  Order  of  the  Neck  Chain  or  Collar, 
was  instituted  in  1360  by  Amadeus  VI.,  Duke 
of  Savoy.  It  received  statutes  from  Amadeus 
VIII.,  as  .4nti-Pope  Felix  V.,  in  1409,  was  re- 
newed in  1518  under  the  name  of  the  Holy  An- 
nunciation, and  in  1720  was  raised  by  Victor 
Amadeus  to  be  the  first  order  of  the  kingdom  of 
Savoy.  The  King  is  always  grand  master.  The 
knights,  who  since  1720  are  not  limited  in  num- 
ber, must  be  of  high  rank,  and  already  admitted 
to  the  Orders  of  St.  Mauritius  and  St.  Lazarus. 
They  compose  only  one  class.  The  decoration  is 
a  gold  medal,  on  which  is  represented  the  An- 
nunciation, surrounded  by  love-knots.  It  is 
usually  worn  suspended  by  a  simple  gold  chain, 
but  the  proper  collar  or  chain  of  the  order  is  com- 
posed alternately  of  love-knots  and  roses.  On  the 
roses  are  engraved  the  letters  F.  E.  R.  T.,  which 
some  interpret  Fortitude  ejus  Rhodum  tenuit,  in 
allusion  to  the  defense  of  Rhodes  by  Amadeus 
v.,  and  which  others  hold  to  signify  Frappes,  en- 
trrs,  rompes  tout.  Since  1680  the  knights  wear 
on  the  left  breast  a  star  embroidered  in  gold. 
The  four  officers  of  the  order — the  chancellor 
(always  a  bishop  or  archbishop),  the  secretary 


(usually  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs),  the  al- 
moner (usually  the  King's  first  almoner),  and 
the  treasurer — wear  the  decoration  round  the 
neck,  suspended  by  a  sky-blue  ribbon,  accompa- 
nied by  a  star  on  the  left  breast.  For  details  of 
costumes,  etc.,  see  Burke's  Book  of  Orders  of 
Knighthood,  p.  250,  et  teq.  (4)  A  brotherhood 
of  the  Annunciation  was  established  in  Rome  by 
Cardinal  Turrecremata  in  1460.  Its  primary 
object  was  to  provide  dowries  for  twelve  poor 
girls,  but  it  now  supports  four  hundred  girls,  t* 
whom  it  gives  twenty- five  scudi  apiece  if  they 
marry,  or  fifty  scudi  apiece  if  they  enter  a  con- 
vent. Pope  Urban  VIII.  (died  1644)  left  his 
entire  private  fortune  (30,000  scudi)  to  tbe 
brotherhood. 

ANNTJH'CIA'TIOir,  The  (Lat.  ad,  to-|- 
nuntius,  messenger,  newsbearer).  The  announce- 
ment by  the  angel  to  the  Virgin  Mary  of  the  in- 
carnation of  Christ  (Luke  i  :  20-38).  The  fes- 
tival of  the  Annunciation  is  kept  on  March  25, 
which  was  for  a  long  period  the  beginning  of 
the  legal  year  in  England.  The  earliest  evidence 
of  the  celebration  of  this  feast  is  in  a  canon  of 
the  Council  of  Toledo,  held  in  656.  With  a. 
view  to  natural  fitness,  the  framers  of  the  Church 
calendar  placed  the  festival  of  Christ's  nativity 
nine  months  after  the  Annunciation. 

ANinJlfCIATIOir,  The.  A  subject  fre- 
quently treated  by  religious  painters.  The  Virgin 
18  commonly  represent^  with  needlework,  or  with 
a  book,  according  to  the  legends,  while  the  arch- 
angel appears  bearing  a  sceptre  or,  more  com- 
monly, a  lily  or  an  olive  branch.  Among  well- 
known  pictures  with  this  title  are  paintings  by 
Andrea  del  Sarto,  in  the  Pitti  Gallery,  Florence; 
Fra  Angelico,  a  fresco,  in  the  cloisters  attached 
to  the  churcti  of  San  ^larco,  at  Florence,  a  par- 
ticularly delicate  and  characteristic  treatment 
of  the  theme;  also  by  the  same,  a  work  now  in 
the  museum  at  Madrid,  painted  for  the  San  Dom- 
enico  at  Fiesole;  Luca  Signorelli,  at  Volterra, 
Italy,  in  a  chapel  of  the  Duomo;  Titian,  in  the 
Scuola  di  San  Rocco,  at  Venice;  D.  O.  Rossetti, 
in  the  National  Gallery,  London,  a  noteworthy 
example  of  the  pre-Raphaelite  school,  in  whim 
the  Virgin  is  a,  portrait  of  Christina  RossettL 

AMD  UMZIO,  An-nCCn'tei-A,  Oabbielb  d' 
(1864 — ).  An  Italian  novelist  and  poet.  He 
was  bom  at  Francavilla  al  Mare,  near  Pescara. 
In  his  fifteenth  year,  while  a  student  at  Prato, 
he  published  his  first  collection  of  verse,  Primo 
Vere,  followed  at  intervals  by  In  Memoriam 
(1880),  Canto  novo  (1882),  Intermezzo  di  rime 
(1883),  Isaotta  Ovttadauro  (1886),  and  L'laot- 
teo  e  to  Chimera  ( 1890 ) .  From  the  appearance  of 
his  first  volume  he  was  hailed  as  a  poet  of  excep- 
tional promise,  although  the  frankly  licentious 
tone  of  many  of  his  earlier  poems  provoked  much 
censure.  His  first  novel,  II  piacere  (translated 
under  the  title  The  Child  of  Pleasure),  appeared 
in  1889,  and  was  evidently  written  under  the 
dominating  influence  of  Maupassant  and  Bourget. 
In  the  main,  it  is  a  psychological  study  of  a 
thorough-going  egotist,  whose  affections  are 
divided  between  two  women,  and  who  in  the  end 
ruins  the  life  of  one  of  them  as  well  as  his  own. 
His  next  volumes,  L'innocente  (The  Intruder,' 
1891),  and  Oiovanni  Episcopo  (1892),  are  both 
powerful  but  gruesome  stories,  showing  strongly 
the  influence  of  the  Russian  school,  and  especi- 
ally that  of  Tolstoy's  Kreuizer  Sonata.  II  tnonfo 
delta  morte  {The  Triumph  of  Death)  appeared 
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in  1804,  and  confirmed  his  reputation  as  a 
searching  psychological  writer,  although  its  au- 
dacity has  made  it  impossible  to  translate  the 
volume  in  its  entirety.  About  this  time  some 
of  his  volumes  were  translated  into  French  by 
M.  Herelle,  and  shortly  after  their  appearance 
M.  VogUg  wrote  a  highly  eulogistic  appreciation 
of  d'Annunzio  for  the  Rewe  dea  Deuw  Mondea, 
under  the  caption  "La  Renaissance  latine,"  with 
the  result  that  the  young  author  suddenly  awoke 
to  an  international  reputation. 

During  the  following  years,  d'Annunzio's  liter- 
ary ideals  seemed  to  undergo  an  interesting  evo- 
lution. Grouping  together  his  earlier  novels, 
II  piacere,  L'innocente,  and  II  trionfo,  as  the 
Romances  of  the  Rose,  he  conceived  the  idea  of 
a  triple  trilogy,  the  second  and  third  groups  to 
be  respectively  known  as  the  Romances  of  the 
Lily  and  Romanceg  of  the  Pomegranate.  The 
first  "Romance  of  the  Lily,"  Le  vergini  delle 
rocce  ("Virgins  of  the  Rocks''),  appeared  in  1890. 
His  long- promised  Fuoco  ("Flame  of  Life"),  the 
first  of  the  'Pomegranate'  series,  appeared  in  the 
autumn  of  1900.  It  is  an  apotheosis  of  poetry, 
physical  beauty,  and  senaual  love.  D'Annunzio 
also  turned  his  attention  to  the  drama,  which 
it  was  his  ambition  to  restore  to  the  grandeur  and 
unity  of  the  classic  Greek  tragedy.  His  plays 
include:  II  sogno  d'vn  matiino  di  primavera 
(1897),  II  togno  d'un  tramonto  d^autunno 
(1898),  La  citti,  morta  (1898),  La  Oiooonda 
(1898),  La  Gloria  (1899),  Franoesoa  da  Rimini 
(1901),  La  figlia  di  Jorio  (1904)  and  La  fiacoola 
totto  il  moggio  ( 1905),  the  iast  two  dealing  with 
the  life  of  his  native  Abruzzi  and  revealing  a 
marked  advance  in  his  dramatic  art.  Novelle 
della  Peaoara,  a  collection  of  short  tales  modeled 
closely  on  Maupassant  appeared  in  1902.  His 
later  lyrical  work  is  contained  in  the  Lavdi,  a 
collection  of  songs  to  be  completed  in  seven  books 
dedicated  to  the  pleiades  and  chanting  the  praises, 
as  the  full  name  tells  "of  the  heavens,  the  sea,  the 
earth,  and  the  souls  of  heroes."  Two  books  had 
appeared  by  1906,  in  which  year  appeared  also 
a  volume  of  prose  selections.  Prose  acelte.  These 
later  poems  have  been  received  with  great  enthu- 
siasm in  Italy,  where  d'Annunzio  has  been  as- 
signed a  place  in  the  front  rank  with  Carducci. 
D'Annunzio  is  a  firm  believer  in  a  new  Renais- 
sance— a  Renaissance  which  will  b^n  by  "re- 
establishing the  worship  of  Man,"  and  which 
will  "exalt  and  glorifr  above  all  things  the  beauty 
and  power  of  man,  the  conqueror." 

AUnsraa  HIBABIIiIS  (Lat.  wonderful 
year;  the  year  of  wonders).  The  title  of  a  poem 
by  Dryden  (1667)  on  England's  naval  successes 
in  the  war  with  Holland  (1666)  and  on  the  great 
fire  of  London. 

ANN'VIIiLE.  An  unincorporated  village  in 
Lebanon  Co.,  Pa.,  five  miles  west  of  Lebanon, 
the  county  seat;  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
Railroad  (Map:  Pennsylvania,  E  3).  It  is 
the  seat  of  Lebanon  Valley  College  (United 
Brethren  in  Christ),  opened  in  1866,  and  has 
manufactures  of  shoes,  hosiery,  etc.  Annville 
was  laid  out  in  1762,  and  originally  was  called 
Miller8to\vn,  in  honor  of  its  founder.  Pop., 
1890.  1283;  1900.  about  2500. 

AITCXA  (native  name) .  A  genus  of  buffaloes, 
connecting  them  with  the  antelopes,  and  repre- 
sented by  the  sapi-utan  of  Celebes  {Anoa  depres- 
aicomia),  a  small  black  wild  cow  of  the  High- 


lands, having  low  straight  horns,  wide  at  the 
base.    See  plate  of  Buffalo. 

AN'ODE  (Gk.  inoiot,  anodoa,  a  way  up, 
from  dM(,  ana,  up  -J-  W4f,  hodoa,  way).  A  term 
first  used  by  Faraday  to  designate  the  positive 
terminal  or  conductor  by  which  the  current  of  a 
voltaic  battery  enters  a  substance,  undergoing 
decomposition  by  electrolysis.  The  negative  pole, 
or  conductor,  by  which  the  current  leaves  the 
electrolyte,  is  called  in  the  same  nomenclature 
the  cathode  {kata,  downward,  and  hodoa). 
Electrode  is  the  general  term  applied  to  either  of 
these.  The  products  of  electrolysis  are  called  ions 
(t6n,  going) .  Such  as  go  to  the  anode  receive  the 
name  of  anions,  and  those  passing  to  the  cathode, 
cationa.  Thus,  in  the  decomposition  of  water  by 
the  passage  through  it  of  an  electric  current  be- 
tween two  platinum  plates,  the  water  is  the  elec- 
trolyte; the  platinum  plate  connected  with  the 
copper  or  carbon  of  the  battery  is  the  anode; 
■and  the  one  connected  with  the  zinc  plate,  th^ 
cathode.  The  oxygen  and  hydrogen  which  are 
disengaged,  are  the  ions,  the  oxygen  separating 
at  the  anode  forming  the  anions,  and  the  hydro- 
gen at  the  cathode  the  cations.  See  Eleo- 
TRiciTY  for  a  discussion  of  electrolysis. 

AN'ODOK'TA.  A  subdivision  of  fresh-water 
mussels  of  the  family  Unionidie,  characterized  by 
having  light,  thin,  smooth  shells  without  hinge- 
teeth.  They  are  abundant  in  both  ponds  and 
streams  in  America  and  most  other  countries. 
See  plate  of  Abalone,  etc. 

AN'ODYNE  (Gk.  d»,  an,  priv.  +  6S6»ri, 
odyne,  pain).  A  remedy  given  to  assuage  pain. 
Properly,  the  term  is  applied  to  medicines,  such 
as  opium,  which  act  on  the  nervous  system,  so  as 
to  diminish  pain.  Anodynes  may  induce  sleep. 
See  Hypnotic;  AitiSSTHETic. 

ANOINTIirO  (Lat.  inunctio,  from  in,  in  -f 
unguere,  to  smear,  anoint) .  The  custom  of  pour- 
ing oil  on  the  head,  or  of  applying  unguents  to 
one's  body.  Anointing  was  widespread  in  the 
ancient  Orient  for  secular  as  well  as  for  religious 
purposes.  In  the  Old  Testament,  where  the 
custom  is  frequently  referred  to,  the  unguent 
used  was  olive  oil,  to  which  frequently  aro- 
matic spices  were  added.  As  a  part  of  the 
regular  toilet,  anointing  was  associated 
with  washing  (e.g.  Ezekiel  xvi  :  9),  but  in 
days  of  mourning,  anointing,  which  was  regard- 
ed as  a  svmbol  of  joy  and  gladness  (e.g. 
Psalms  xxiii  :  5),  was  omitted.  Head,  face,  and 
'feet  were  the  parts  of  the  body  to  which  the  un- 
guents were  applied.  The  Hebrews  in  thus  using 
aromatic  unguents  no  doubt  simply  followed  gen- 
eral customs,  and  similarly  the  religious  and 
ceremonial  use  of  unguents  was  common  to  the 
ancient  Orient.  It  was  general  to  anoint  kings  as 
a  symbol  of  initiation,  and  likewise  priests  and 
sacred  objects  were  anointed.  An  interesting  de- 
velopment growing  out  of  the  custom  among  the 
Hebrews  was  the  use  of  the  word  meshiach,  which 
means  anointed,  or  "the  one  set  aside  as  devoted" 
and  sacred;  and  in  the  extension  of  this  idea, 
Meshiach  or  Messias  comes  to  be  applied  to  the 
Hebrews  as  the  people  set  aside  by  Jehovah,  to 
God  himself  as  the  Messiah  of  his  people,  and  to 
Jesus  Christ  as  set  aside  by  God  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  mankind. 

As  to  the  original  significance  of  anointing  as 
a  religious  rite,  scholars  hold  different  views. 
Some  regard  the  oil  as  a  substitute  for  blood, 
others  look  upon  it  as  itself  symbolizing  life,  fat 
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<>eiii£,  according  to  ancient  ideas,  one  of  the  seats 
ot  life.  In  either  case,  the  idea  expressed  by  the 
religious  and  ceremonial  anointing  is  that  of 
establishing  a  covenant  between  the  individual 
and  the  Deity,  perhaps  as  the  source  of  life  of 
■which  the  oil  serves  in  some  way  or  the  other  as 
representative.  It  was  the  actual  rubbing  of 
"the  unguent  over  the  head,  face  or  feet  whereby 
direct  communion  between  the  individual  and  the 
unguent  was  brought  about  that  constituted  the 
«ssential  part  of  the  ceremony,  and  not  the  mere 
act  of  pouring  it  over  the  head  of  a  person.  In 
the  course  of  time,  however,  as  the  custom  be- 
came more  and  more  merely  a  mark  of  honor, 
the  pouring  over  the  head  became  the  customary 
form  of  anointing.  In  the  New  Testament,  an- 
ointing is  merely  referred  to  in  the  case  of  the 
sick;  but  the  rite  was  adopted  by  the  Roman 
-Catholic  and  the  various  Oriental  churches,  and 
survives  in  the  anointing  of  kings  in  England, 
Spain,  and  Russia.  See  also  Cubism;  Cobona- 
TioN,  and  ExTBKUE  Unction;  and  for  annoint- 
ing  of  the  dead,  see  Embalming. 

ANOKA,  A-ndOcA.  A  city,  the  county  seat  of 
Anoka  Co.,  Minn.,  15  miles  north-northwest  of 
Minneapolis,  on  the  Great  Northern  and  the 
Northern  Pacific  railroads,  and  on  Rum  River 
(Map:  Minnesota.  E  5).  Anoka  has  a  public 
library;  and  manufactures  of  lumber  in  various 
forms,  flour,  boots  and  shoes,  starch,  etc.  Under 
a  charter  of  1889,  the  mayor  is  elected  yearly, 
.and  the  citv  council  consists  of  six  members. 
Pop.,  1890,  4252;  1900,  3769;  1905,  4053. 

ANO'LIS  (in  the  Antilles,  anoli,  anoalli,  a 
lizard).  A  genus  and  family  (Anolidte)  of 
small,  flne-scaled,  metachroistic,  iguanid  lizards, 
numerous  in  the  warmer  parts  of  America,  and 
represented  in  the  United  States  by  one  species. 
See  Chameleon.     For  illustration,  see  Lizabd. 

ANOK'ALISTIC  YEAB.  The  interval  that 
elapses  between  two  successive  passages  of  the 
earth  through  its  perihelion,  or  point  of  nearest 
approach  to  the  sun.  If  the  earth'c  orbit  had  a 
fixed  position  in  space,  this  period  would  corre- 
spond with  that  of  a  sidereal  revolution,  or  the 
time  the  earth  would  take  after  leaving  any 
point  of  the  heavens  to  return  to  it  again,  as 
seen  from  the  sun;  but  the  disturbing  influence 
of  the  other  planets  causes  the  perihelion  to 
Advance  slowly  (U".8  annually)  in  the  direction 
of  the  earth's  motion,  so  that  the  anomalistic 
^ear  is  longer  (4  minutes  39  seconds)  than  the 
sidereal.  This  will  be  better  understood  from 
the  accompanying  diagram,  in  which  A'BB'  rep- 
resents the  elliptical  orbit  of  the  earth;  8,  the 
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«un;  A,  the  perihelion;  and  AB,  the  longer  axis. 
>\'hen  the  earth,  after  leaving  A,  comes  back  to 


it  again  after  having  completed  a  sidereal  revo- 
lution, it  finds  the  longer  axis  AB,  and  with  it 
the  whole  ellipse,  advanced  to  A'B',  and  it  has 
still  to  describe  an  arc  of  H".8  before  it  reaches 
its  second  perihelion.  A'.  The  length  of  the 
anomalistic  year  is  365  days,  6  hours,  13  min- 
utes, 48  seconds.  It  receives  its  name  from  the 
anomaly    (q.v.). 

ANOM'ALISTS  AND  ANAI/OGISTS  (for 
derivation,  see  below).  Under  this  name  were 
known  in  antiquity  the  representatives  of  the 
two  opposing  views  of  the  origin  of  language. 
The  science  of  grammar  was  developed  in  the  Al- 
e.\andrian  Age,  although  some  beginning  had  been 
made  in  the  earlier  period,  notably  by  Aristotle. 
The  Stoics  concerned  themselves  with  questions 
as  to  the  origin  of  language,  and  maintained  that 
it  was  a  natural  growth,  while  the  grammarians 
maintained  that  it  was  the  product  of  conven- 
tion. Chrysippus  (q.v.)  went  further  and 
taught  that  language  was  based  on  difference, 
irregularity  (dvu/<aXia,  anfimoHa)  ;  the  Alexan- 
drians, Aristophanes  and  Aristarchus,  contended 
that  regularity,  analogy  (avaXoyia,  analogia), 
was  the  rule,  and  that  all  departure  from  reg- 
ularity is  to  be  explained  as  an  exception  to  the 
general  law.  The  Pergamene  School  of  gram- 
marians, under  the  leadership  of  Crates  of  Hal- 
los, adopted  the  anomalistic  doctrine  against  the 
analogistic  teaching  of  the  Alexandrians.  When 
Crates  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Rome  in  the 
middle  of  the  second  century  B.C.  he  transplanted 
his  doctrine  to  that  city.  The  Alexandrians* 
views  gained  currency  there  somewhat  later,  and 
the  contest  between  the  two  doctrines  lasted  a 
long  time.  JEMxa  Stilo,  the  teacher  of  Cicero 
and  Varro,  favored  analogy;  Cssar  wrote  two 
books,  De  Analogia,  now  lost;  and  Varro  de- 
voted Books  VIII.-X.,  still  extant,  of  his  De  Lin- 
gua Latina  to  a  discussion  of  the  two  views.  The 
analogistic  view  finally  prevailed. 

Consult:  Wheeler,  "Analogy  and  the  Scope  of 
Its  Application  in  Langtiage,"  Cornell  Claasical 
Studies  (Ithaca,  1887)  ;  Henry,  6tude  sur  I'ana- 
logie  (Paris,  1883)  ;  Paul,  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  the  History  of  Language,  translated  and 
edited  by  Strong  (London,  1888)  ;  and  Strong, 
Logeman  and  Wheeler,  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  the  History  of  Language  (London,  1891), 
which  is  founded  upon  Paul's  work.    See  Philoi- 

OOT. 

ANOH'ALOTTS  DISPEB'SION.  This  phe- 
nomenon wnll  be  found  discussed  in  the  article 
LlOHT,  particularly  in  the  section  dealing  with 
ether  and  matter. 

ANOM'ALTJ'BUS.     See  Fltino  Sqcubel. 

ANOH'ALY  (Ok.  iwwitoKia,  andmalia,  irreg- 
ularity, from  d»,  an,  negat.  -f  i/toKit.  homalos, 
even,  equal).  The  angle  measured  at  the  sun's 
centre  between  a  planet  in  any  point  of  its  orbit 
and  the  last  perihelion.  In  the  figure  in  the 
article  Anomaustic  Yeab,  if  P  be  a  planet, 
A'BB'  its  orbit,  i8  the  sun,  and  A  the  perihelion, 
the  angle  ASP  is  the  anomaly.  It  is  so  called 
because  it  was  in  it  that  the  first  irregularities 
of  planetary  motion  were  discovered. 

ANO'NA.     See  Custakd-apple. 

ANONTUOXTS  (Gk.  dr,  an,  negat.  -f  in/ia, 
onyma,  JEo\.  and  Dor.  for  Sm/ta,  onoma,  name). 
A  term  applied  to  a  book  the  author  of  which 
does  not  give  his  name;  when  an  assumed  name 
is  given,  the  term  pseudonymous  is  used.   Works 
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of  this  class  constitute  one  of  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties of  bibliography.  French  literature  pos- 
sesses an  excellent  Diotionnaire  des  ouvragea 
anonymes  et  pseudonymes,  4  volumes  (third  edi- 
tion, Paris,  1872-79),  by  Barbier,  embracing  the 
titles  of  about  24,0(>0  works.  The  best  works  in 
English  are:  Gushing,  Anonyms  (Cambridge, 
1890) ,  and  Initials  and  Pseudonyms  (first  series. 
New  York,  1885 ;  second  series.  New  York,  1888)  ; 
Halkett  and  Laing,  Dictionary  of  AnonymMis  and 
Pseudonymous  lAterature,  4  volumes  (New  York, 
1882-88)  ;  Olphar  Hamst,  Handbook  of  Fictitious 
Sames  (London,  1868). 

In  France  and  Germany,  literary  criticism, 
when  it  extends  beyond  a  brief  notice,  usually 
bears  the  author's  name.  In  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  there  is  no  uniform  practice, 
though  reviews  are  more  commonly  unsigned. 

ANONTMtXS  CVS'mOAnn.  The  Latin 
designation  of  an  important  anonymous  manu- 
script, 80  called  from  the  name  of  Joseph  Cuspin- 
ianus,  the  scholar  who  brought  it  to  notice  about 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is 
an  historical  account  of  the  quarter-century  pre- 
ceding the  fall  of  the  Western  Roman  Empire. 
The  manuscript  is  in  the  Imperial  Library  at 
Vienna. 

ANOPH'ELES  (Ok.  dvu^cA^f,  anCpheUs,  use- 
less, harmful ;  from  av,  an,  priv.  -^  Cxfii^^ui, 
Upheleia,  help,  use).  A  genus  of  mosquitoes 
which  form  the  secondary  hosts  of  malarial  para- 
sites, and  communicate  disease.    See  Mosquito. 

AN'OPLOTHI/BnjM  (Gk.  avon-?.of,  anoplos, 
unarmed  -|-  ^riplnv,  therion,  wild  beast) .  A  genus 
containing  several  species  of  artiodactyl  mam- 
mals that  lived  during  late  Eocene  and  early 
Oligocene  time  in  France  and  the  British  Islands, 
and  that  soon  became  extinct  without  leaving 
descendants.  The  remains  of  one  species,  Ano- 
plotherium  commune,  of  the  size  of  a  deer,  occur 
In  such  abundance  in  the  early  Tertiary  beds  of 
the  Paris  Basin  as  to  justify  the  conclusion  that 
these  animals  ranged  the  forests  of  Tertiary  time 
in  immense  herds  in  much  the  same  manner  as 
do  the  deer  of  the  present  day.  The  feet  were 
provided  with  three  digits,  two  of  which  were  of 
equal  size  and  of  some  length,  while  the  third  was 
in  the  form  of  a  reduced  dew-claw.  Anoplothe- 
rium  is  by  some  authors  placed  in  close  relation 
to  the  Oreodonts,  by  others  to  the  Hippopotami. 
See  Tebtiaby  System. 

ANOR^HITE  (6k.  av,  an,  priv. -f  6p^6(, 
orthos,  straight;  i.e.,  without  right  angles).  An 
aluminum  calcium  silicate  of  the  feldspar  group 
of  minerals.  It  crystallizes  in  the  triclinic  sys- 
tem, and  is  found  in  prismatic  crystals  in  many 
rocks;  it  has  also  been  recognized  as  a  constitu- 
ent of  certain  meteorites. 

AITOB^HOSITE  (Fr.  anorthose,  triclinic 
feldspar;  see  Anorthite)  .  A  rock  of  the  gabbro 
family  composed  largely  of  that  variety  of  feld- 
spar, rich  in  lime,  known  as  labradorite.  Anor- 
thosite  has  a  granitoid  but  generally  al80_  a 
parallel  structure,  and  in  addition  to  labradorite 
feldspar  contains  often  augite,  hypersthene,  horn- 
blende, etc.  It  contains  on  an  average  about 
55%  of  silica,  28%  of  alumina,  10%  of  calcium, 
6%  of  soda,  and  1  %  of  potash.  Under  the  obso- 
lete name  of  labradorite  rock,  anorthosite  has 
been  described  from  the  Adirondack  Mountains 
of  New  York,  and  from  southwestern  Norway. 


It  occurs  also  about  Lake  Superior.  See  Oabbbo  ; 
Labradorite. 

ANOSIHA  (Gk.  ip,  an,  priv.  -\-  iriii,  osmi, 
smell).  A  medical  term,  denoting  a  loss  of  the 
sense  of  smell.  It  may  be  due  to  causes  acting 
either  on  the  terminals  of  the  olfactory  nerve, 
peripheral,  or  on  that  part  of  the  nerve  which 
is  within  the  brain,  central. 

AITQITETIL,  ttNk't^l',  Louis  Pierre  (1723- 
1806).  A  French  historian.  At  the  age  of  sev- 
enteen he  joined  the  congregation  of  St.  Gene- 
vifive;  was  director  of  the  Seminary  of  Rheims, 
and  afterward  director  of  the  College  of  Senlis. 
In  the  Reign  of  Terror  he  was  imprisoned  in  St. 
Lazare.  He  was  an  early  member  of  the  Insti- 
tute, and  secured  a  place  as  archivist  in  the  de- 
partment of  foreign  affairs  under  Napoleon.  His 
best  work  was  his  Bistoire  de  Reims  (17 56-57). 
He  also  wrote  several  volumes  of  memoirs,  such 
as  Louis  XIV. ,sa  cour  et  le  rigent  ( 1789) ,  and  an 
incomplete  Histoire  de  France  depuis  les  Oaules 
jusqu'i  la  fin  de  la  monarchie  (1805). 

AKQlTETrL  DTTPEBBON,  dv'pft'rON',  Abba- 
ham  Hyacinthe  (1731-1805).  A  "French  Orien- 
talist, born  in  Paris.  He  studied  theology  and 
Oriental  languages,  and  in  1764  enlisted  as  a 
private  soldier  for  India.  There,  after  securing 
the  support  of  the  French  Government,  he  passed 
seven  years  in  the  collection  and  collation  of 
manuscripts,  and  studied  the  language  and  doc- 
trines of  the  sacred  books  of  the  Parsees.  He  re- 
turned to  France  in  1762,  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  in  1763,  and  in 
1771  published  Zend-Avesta,  ouvrage  de  Zoroas- 
tre,  3  volumes,  the  first  translation  of  Parsee  re- 
ligious works  ever  made  into  a  European  lan- 
guage. His  further  publications  include  L'Inde 
en  rapport  avec  V Europe  ( 1790) ,  and  Oupnek'hat 
(1804),  a  Latin  translation  of  a  Persian  render- 
ing of  the  Sanskrit  Vpanishads,  noteworthy  aa 
the  source  of  Schopenhauer's  knowledge  of  the 
Indian  philosophy,  by  which  his  own  system  was 
not  slightly  influenced. 

AN'SABIES,  or  ANSA'SIANS,  but  more 
properly  Nosairians.  An  Arab  sect  living  in 
the  mountains  between  the  northern  part  of  Leb- 
anon and  Antioch;  found  also  in  Antioch  and 
in  various  places  along  the  Syrian  coast  and  in 
the  interior.  The  origin  of  the  sect  is  involved 
in  obscurity,  though  it  appears  probable  that  it 
was  founded  by  a  certain  Mohammed  ibn  Nosair 
at  the  close  of  the  ninth  century.  The  sect  be- 
longs to  the  so-called  Shiitic  branch  of  Islam 
(q.v.),  and  may  be  described  as  the  result  of 
the  accommodation  of  Islam  to  the  old  Syriac 
heathenism.  Their  tenets  are  therefore  a  mix- 
ture of  paganism  and  Mohammedanism,  with 
some  faint  suggestions  from  Christianity,  partic- 
ularly in  the  form  of  Gnosticism.  While  their 
doctrines  bear  a  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
Ismailitic  sect,  and  they  are  clearly  influenced 
by  this  sect,  still  they  manifest  an  independent 
development  of  their  beliefs.  They  divide  time 
into  seven  cycles,  each  corresponding  to  an  ap- 
pearance of  the  divine  spirit  in  some  personality. 
Divine  honors  are  paid  to  Ali  and  his  sons,  who 
became  the  representatives  of  the  ancient  deities 
of  Syria  and  Phoenicia.  Ali  is  practically  the 
personification  of  Ihe  sun,  and  the  standing 
formula  of  the  religion  is,  "I  bear  witness  that 
there  is  no  god  but  Ali."  They  also  set  up  a 
kind  of  trinity,  associating  with  Ali,  Mohammed 
and  Salman-al-Farisi.  The  latter  two  are  emana- 
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tions  of  Ali,  Mohammed  beinz  created  by  Ali, 
and  Salman  by  Mohammed.  Ali  is  designated  as 
the  "lord,"  Mohammed  as  the  "veil,"  and  Salman 
ns  the  "gate."  The  symbol  of  Ali  is  ma'am,  "the 
meaning,"  and  the  symbol  of  Mohammed  is  ism, 
"the  name."  This  trinity  is  eternal,  and  despite 
the  superficial  resemblance  of  this  oelief  to  the 
Christian  doctrine,  it  appears  rather  to  be  due  to 
the  transformation  of  the  ancient  local  cults  in 
Syria  and  Phoenicia.  Salman-al-Farisi  in  turn 
created  five  persons,  kno%vn  as  "the  incomparable 
ones,"  who  are  the  real  creators  of  the  world. 
The  mystical  character  of  their  doctrines  is  fur- 
ther increased  by  the  assumption  of  two  worlds, 
an  upper  and  a  lower  one,  and  corresponding  to 
seven  divine  manifestations  in  each,  there  are 
seven  adversaries,  one  appearing  with  each  mani- 
festation^  whii h,  moieover,  consists  in  each  case 
of  a  ma'am,  "meaning"  (representing  Ali),  and 
an  ism,  "name"  (representing  Mohammed). 
Leaving  aside  the  seven— or,  rather,  fourteen — 
divine  manifestations  in  the  upper  world,  we  have 
for  the  lower  world  as  the  seven  manifestations 
of  ma'am,  Abel,  Seth,  Joseph,  Joshua,  Asaf, 
Peter,  and  Ali,  and  as  seven  manifestations  of 
ism,  Adam,  Noah,  Jacob,  Moses,  Solomon,  Jesus, 
and  Mohammed. 

Among  the  populace  great  veneration  is  paid 
also  to  Khodr,  a  mythical  personage  correspond- 
ing to  St.  George,  who  delivered  the  country  of 
a  great  monster,  and  in  return  for  this  and 
other  feats  the  Nosairians  dedicate  their  daugh- 
ters to  Khodr.  Before  giving  them  in  marriage 
they  proceed  to  the  convent  of  Mar  Jorjis  (St. 
George),  near  Beirut,  and  there  pay  ransom 
money  to  the  monks  of  the  convent,  the  amount 
varying,  according  to  the  vow,  from  a  third  to 
the  entire  sum  of  the  dowry. 

The  Nosairians  believe  in  migration  of  souls, 
which  for  the  faithful  will  be  a  progress  in  seven 
stages  from  pure  to  more  pure,  until  they  become 
stars,  as  they  originally  were ;  but  sinners  will  be 
transformed  into  Jews,  Christians,  camels,  mules, 
asses,  dogs,  and  sheep.  They  practice  circumcis- 
ion and  ablution,  and  pray  in  the  open  air  three 
times  a  day.  Their  chief  festivals  are  (1)  Al- 
Gadir,  falling  on  the  eighteenth  day  of  the  month 
of  pilgrimage,  commemorating  the  supposed  proc- 
lamation by  Mohammed  of  Ali  as  his  successor; 
(2)  Fitr,  "breaking  of  the  fast,"  sacred  to  Mo- 
hammed, and  the  first  of  the  festivals  of  the 
year;  (3)  the  festival  of  sacrifices,  sacred  to 
Ismail,  the  founder  of  the  Ismailitic  sect,  on 
the  tenth  day  of  the  pilgrimage  month;  (4) 
Ashura,  the  tenth  day  of  the  month  of  Muhar- 
ram,  commemorating  the  murder  of  Hussein,  the 
son  of  Ali;  (5)  al-Gadir  the  second,  on  the  ninth 
day  of  the  first  month  of  Rabi',  commemorating 
Mohammed's  recognition  of  the  mission  of  the 
sons  of  Ali,  Hasan  and  Hosein;  (6)  Christmas, 
known  as  "the  festival  of  the  birth,"  on  the 
night  of  the  twenty-fourth  of  December,  in  mem- 
ory of  the  birth  of  the  Messiah,  by  the  wife  of 
Lazarus,  daughter  of  Annai,  according  to  the 
statement  in  the  Koran.  Besides  these  there  are 
a  large  number  of  minor  festivals,  betraying  Per- 
sian as  well  as  Christian  and  old  Syriac  influ- 
ences. 

The  charges  of  immoral  practices  indulged  in 
on  the  occasion  of  their  festivals  are  pure  fabri- 
cations, due  in  part  to  the  mystical  character 
of  some  of  their  rites,  particularly  of  those  prac- 
ticed at  the  initiation  of  members  of  the  sect. 
Their   religion   inculcates   benevolence,   honesty, 


and  patience.  While  split  up  into  various  divis- 
ions, the  sub-sects  differ  only  in  matters  of  minor 
importance.  Each  community  is  governed  by  a 
chief,  who  is  almoet  enUrely  independent. 
Consult  Dussand,  L'Hiatoire  et  la  religion  des 
yoaarics  (Paris,  1900). 

ASSBACa,  fins'b&o,  or  ANSPACH  (orip- 
nally  Onolzbach).  A  town  of  Bavaria,  capital  of 
the  circle  of  Middle  Franconia  (Mittelfranken), 
on  the  Rezat,  25  miles  southwest  of  Nuremberg 
(Map:  Germany,  D  4).  Its  only  notable  build- 
ings are  the  churches  of  St.  Gumbert  and  St. 
John,  and  the  castle,  once  the  residence  of  the 
margraves  of  Ansbach,  now  used  as  a  library 
and  picture  gallery.  The  town  has  several 
schools,  a  theatre,  and  a  public  slaughter  house. 
It  has  manufactures  of  cotton  and  half-silken 
fabrics,  tobacco,  earthenware,  playing  cards,  cut- 
lery, and  white  lead ;  also  a  considerable  trade  in 
wool,  flax,  and  corn.  Ansbach  sprang  up  around 
a  Benedictine  monastery  founded  by  St.  Gumbert 
in  the  eighth  century.  It  was  the  capital  of  the 
principality  of  Ansbach,  which  from  the  close  of 
the  Middle  Ages  was  for  three  centuries  ruled  by 
margraves  of  the  IiYanconian  branch  of  the  House 
of  Hohenzollem  (of  Brandenburg,  later  of  Prus- 
sia). After  belonging  for  a  short  time  to  Prus- 
sia, Ansbach  and  its  territory,  together  with  the 
Old  principality  of  Bayreuth,  which  had  also  been 
ruled  by  margraves  of  the  Hohenzollem  line  and 
had  shared  the  fortunes  of  Ansbach,  were  trans- 
ferred by  Napoleon  I.  to  Bavaria.  Pop.,  1890, 
14,200;  1900,  17,565;  in  1905,  18,478. 

ANSCHttTZ,  ttn'shvts,  Heinrich  ( 1785-1865) . 
A  German  actor.  He  was  born  at  Luckau,  and 
studied  at  the  University  of  Leipzig,  in  which 
city  he  saw  the  performances  of  Iffland,  Esslair, 
and  other  distinguished  actors  who  occasionally 
played  there.  He  began  his  career  as  an  actor 
at  Nuremberg  in  1807,  and  finally  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Hofburgtheater  in  Vienna.  He  played 
both  heroic  and  character  parts,  and  was  for 
many  years  the  central  figure  at  the  famous  play- 
house with  which  he  was  so  long  identified.  He 
published  an  autobiography  under  the  title  of 
Heinrich  Anschiitz,  Erinnerungen  aua  deaaen 
Leben  und  Wirken  (Vienna,  1866). 

ANSCHthrZ,  Kabl  (1815-70).  A  German 
musician.  He  was  born  in  Coblentz,  and  in  1857 
settled  in  New  York,  where  he  became  well  known 
chiefly  as  a  conductor  of  opera  and  as  a  pioneer 
manager  of  German  opera.  He  was  also  conduc- 
tor of  the  Arion  Society  (1860-62). 

ANSCHttTZ,  Ottomar  ( 1846 — ) .  A  German 
photographer,  born  at  Lissa,  in  Posen.  He  de- 
voted himself  to  instantaneous  photography,  and 
to  reproducing  the  movements  of  men  and  ani- 
mals with  the  aid  of  a  "tachyscope"  of  his  own 
invention.  (See  Stroboscope.)  Anschdtz's  in- 
vention has  been  applied  to  useful  purposes  in 
physiology. 

A]l'Sa>ELL,  Richard  ( 1815-86 ) .    An  English 

Eainter  of  genre  and  animal  pictures,  born  at 
liverpool.  He  enjoyed  a  high  repute  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  The  following  are  some  of 
his  more  popular  works:  "Death  of  Sir  William 
Lambton  at  Marston  Moor"  (1842),  "Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,  Returning  from  the  Chase" 
(1844),  "Spanish  Shepherd"  (1858),  ""Buy  a 
Dog.  Ma'am  t' "  ( 1860 ) ,  "Treading  Out  the  Corn" 
(1865),  "Feeding  the  Goats  in  the  Alhambra" 
( 1871 ) ,  "Home  of  the  Red  Deer"  ( 1877 ) ,  "Lucky 
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Bogs"    (1S79),   "Returning   from   the   Fair   at 
SeviUe"  (1882). 

ANSE  DE  PANHEB,  S^s  de  p&'ny&'  (Fr., 
handle  of  a  basket).  The  equivalent  of  basket 
handle  arch.  An  architectural  term  for  three- 
centred  arches. 

AN'SEIiL,  Mabt.  An  English  actress,  who 
after  two  years  of  theatrical  experience  made 
a,  success  in  1803  as  Nannie  O'Brien  in  Walker, 
London.  The  next  year  she  retired  from  the 
stage  to  marry  the  author  of  the  play,  J.  M. 
Barrie,  the  novelist,  at  Kerriemuir  (July,  1894). 

AN'SELK  OF  CANTEBBXTBT,  St.  (1033- 
1109).  A  scholastic  philosopher,  bom  at  Aosta, 
in  Piedmont.  He  led  at  first  a  dissipated  life, 
and,  like  Ab^lard,  wandered  through  France, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  scholars  of  those  days, 
disputing  wherever  he  could  And  an  adversary. 
Attracted  by  the  reputation  of  Lanfranc,  he  went, 
in  1060,  to  study  at  the  monastery  of  Bee,  in 
Kormandy.  Three  years  later,  he  became  prior, 
and  in  1078,  abbot  of  this  monastery,  which 
under  him  became  famous  as  a  seat  of  learning. 
Lanfranc,  who  in  the  meantime  had  gone  to  Eng- 
land, and  become  Atchbishop  of  Canterbury,  died 
in  1089 ;  and  the  archdiocese  remained  four  years 
without  a  successor,  till,  in  1093,  Anselm  was  ap- 
pointed. He  was  distinguished  as  both  a  church- 
man and  philosopher.  His  numerous  embroil- 
ments with  William  Rufus  and  Henry  I.,  and  the 
unbending  spirit  which  he  displayed  in  these,  even 
when  subjected  to  banishment,  indicate  the  vigor 
and  resoluteness  of  his  character,  as  much  as  his 
writings  exhibit  the  depth  and  acuteness  of  his 
intellect.  In  1720  Clement  XI.  expressly  placed 
him  in  the  list  of  Church  authorities.  .Anselm 
was  a  second  Augustine,  superior  to  all  his  con- 
temporaries in  sagacity  and  dialectical  skill, 
and  equal  to  the  most  eminent  in  virtue  and 
piety.  Embracing  without  question  the  doctrines 
of  the  Church,  mostly  as  stated  by  Augustine, 
and  holding  that  belief  must  precede  knowledge, 
and  must  l^  implicit  and  undoubting,  he  yet  felt 
the  necessity  of  a  religious  philosophy,  urged  the 
duty  of  proceeding  from  belief  to  knowledge,  and 
sought  to  reduce  the  truths  of  religion  into  the 
form  of  a  connected  series  of  reasonings.  It  was 
for  this  purpose  he  wrote  his  Monologium  sive 
Ememplum  Meditandi  de  Raiione  Fidei.  In  his 
Proslogiutn,  otherwise  entitled  Fidet  Qucerena 
Intellectum  (faith  seeking  intellect),  he  strove 
to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  Ood  from  the 
conception  of  a  perfect  being.    This  ontological 

Sroof,  however,  has  never  been  held  satisfactory, 
lis  writings.  Cur  Dcu»  Homo,  and  De  Concordia 
PrtBsrientice  et  Prade«tinationia,  made  an  epoch 
in  Christian  philosophy.  Anselm  may  justly  be 
reckoned  the  earliest  of  the  schoolmen,  although 
Alexander  of  Hales  (q.v.)  was  the  first  who 
completely  systematized  in  the  scholastic  manner 
the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church.  He  died 
in  Canterbury,  April  21,  1109,  and  was  buried 
there.  The  day  of  his  death  is  observed  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  His  works  are  in 
Migne,  P.  L.,  158,  159,  and  a  few  pieces  since  dis- 
covered in  Mai,  Nov.  Bibl.  I.  For  his  life  and 
teachings,  consult:  F.  R.  Hasse  (Leipzig,  1843- 
62)  ;  De  R^^musat  (Paris,  1858)  ;  R.  W.  Church 
(London,  1870)  ;  M.  Rule  (London,  1883),  who 
also  edited  two  lives  of  Anselm  by  Eadmer  for  the 
Rolls  Series  (London,  1884)  ;  J.  M.  Rigg  (Lon- 
don, 1896);  A.  C.  Welch  (London,  1900).  In 
English  are  his  Book  of  Meditations  and  Prayers 


(London,  1872)  ;  Cur  Deus  Homo,  with  selections 
from  his  letters  and  life  (London,  1889). 

ANSELJi  OF  LXrCCA.  See  Ai£XAin>ES  II. 
(Pope). 

AK'SEBES  (Lat.  nom.  plur.  of  anser,  goose). 
An  order  of  birds,  including  the  ducks,  geese, 
and  swans  (q.v.),  and,  by  some  systematists,  the 
screamers,  and  characterized  mainly  by  the  fact 
that  the  edges  of  both  mandibles  are  provided 
with  a  series  of  tooth-like  projections,  those 
of  the  upper  alternating  with  those  of  the  lower 
mandible.  The  Anseres  are  found  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  about  two  hundred  species  are 
known,  mostly  of  large  size.  With  few  excep- 
tions, they  are  essentially  swimming  birds,  and 
are  never  found  far  from  water.  They  breed 
near  the  water,  lay  numerous  eggs,  and  the 
young  are  able  to  care  for  themselves  almost  as 
soon  as  they  are  hatched. 

ANSOAB,  Bns'gSr  (Anskab,  or  Anschabtos) 
(801-865) .  A  French  prelate,  styled  "the  Apostle 
of  the  North,"  on  account  of  his  labors  to  intro- 
duce Christianity  into  Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
northern  Germany.  He  was  born  near  the  mon- 
astery of  Corbie,  in  the  vicinity  of  Amiens, 
France.  In  this  monastery  and  that  of  Korvei, 
in  Westphalia,  an  offshoot  of  the  former,  he 
was  educated,  and  in  the  latter  he  subsequently 
became  preacher.  His  family  belonged  to  the 
Frankish  nobility,  and  under  the  patronage  of 
Louis  le  D£bonnaire  he  went,  with  his  colleague 
Autbert,  to  preach  the  doctrines  of  Christianity 
among  the  heathen  Northmen  of  Schleswi^ 
where  he  suffered  many  persecutions,  but  had, 
nevertheless,  such  success  that  in  831  the  Pope 
established  an  archbishopric  in  Hamburg,  and 
Ansgar  was  appointed  the  first  archbishop. 
Here  he  passed  through  many  difficulties,  being 
compelled  to  save  his  life  by  flight  in  845, 
when  the  Northmen  and  Danes  under  Eric  I. 
plundered  Hamburg.  He  afterward  made  several 
missionary  tours  in  Denmark  and  Sweden,  and 
died  February  3,  865,  at  Bremen,  where  a  church 
was  named  after  him.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church  has  canonized  him.  For  his  life,  consult: 
O.  H.  Klippel  (Bremen,  1845)  ;  Tappehom 
(MUnster,  1863). 

AN'SON,  Geoboe,  Lobo  (1697-1762).  An 
English  admiral  and  famous  circumnavigator. 
He  was  bom  at  Shugborough,  Stafford8hire,April 
23,  1697.  From  an  early  period  he  manifested 
a  predilection  for  a  sea-life,  and  entered  the  navy 
at  the  age  of  fifteen.  In  1716  he  served  as 
second  lieutenant  under  Norris;  next  under  Byng 
in  1718,  against  the  Spaniards;  and  was  made  a 
captain.in  1723.  In  1739,  when  war  with  Spain 
broke  out,  he  was  recalled  from  the  Carolina 
station,  on  which  he  had  been  placed  since  1724, 
and  received  the  command  of  the  fleet  in  the 
South  Sea.  He  sailed  from  England  in  Septem- 
ber, 1740,  with  instructions  to  inflict  whatever 
injury  he  could  on  the  Spanish  commerce  and 
colonies.  The  preparations  for  this  cruise  had 
been  made  in  the  most  slovenly  manner.  Both 
vessels  and  stores  were  bad  and  the  sailors  were 
old  Chelsea  pensioners;  yet  Anson,  in  spite  of 
these  disadvantages,  achieved  a  brilliant  reputa- 
tion by  the  heroism,  prudence,  diligence,  and 
humamty  he  displayed.  After  his  little  fleet  of 
seven  vessels  had  been  scattered  by  a  storm  in 
doubling  Cape  Horn,  he  landed  at  Juan  Fernan- 
dez, where  he  was  soon  joined  by  three  of  his 
ships,  which  arrived  in  a  dismantled  condition. 
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While  he  remained  on  this  island,  he  exhibited 
his  native  tenderness  of  character  by  the  assidu- 
ity with  which  he  cared  for  the  sick.  Under  great 
disadvantages,  he  took  several  prizes,  including 
a  valuable  Spanish  galleon  from  Acapulco.  Fi- 
nally, with  only  one  vessel  left,  he  crossed  the 
South  Sea,  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
favored  by  good  fortune,  was  hidden  by  a  thick 
fog  as  he  passed  through  the  French  fleet  and 
entered  the  English  Channel.  He  arrived  at 
Spithead,  June  15,  1744,  and  his  accumulated 
treasure,  amounting  to  £500,000,  was  landed  at 
Portsmouth,  sent  up  to  London,' and  triumphant- 
ly paraded  through  the  city  in  32  wagons.  He  had 
circumnavigated  the  globe  in  three  years  and 
nine  months,  and  his  perilous  cruise  greatly  ex- 
tended the  knowledge  of  navigation  and  geog- 
raphy. It  has  been  described  in  his  Voyage 
Round  the  World  (editors  Walter  and  Robins, 
1748;  new  edition,  1853).  As  a  reward  for  his 
services,  Anson  was  made  Rear-admiral  of  the 
Blue  (1744),  and  in  1747,  having  defeated  the 
French  Admiral  JonquiSre,  at  Cape  Finisterre, 
he  was  created  Baron  Soberton,  and  four  years 
later  first  lord  of  the  admiralty.  In  1761  he 
was  made  admiral  of  the  fleet.  He  died  suddenly 
at  Moor  Park,  Hertfordshire,  June  6, 1702.  Con- 
sult J.  Barrow,  Life  of  Oeorge,  Lord  Anaon 
(London,  1839). 

ANSON,  G.  W.  (1847—).  An  English  actor, 
born  at  Montrose,  N.  B.  He  began  his  career  at 
the  Theatre  Royal,  Edinburgh,  in  1865.  After 
touring  in  the  provincial  towns  and  in  America, 
he  mi^e  in  1873  his  London  d4but,  in  Sour 
Grapes,  at  the  Olympic  Theatre,  where  he  was 
engaged  for  several  years.  In  1880,  he  played 
Gaston  Rieux,  in  Heartsease,  with  Madame  Mod- 
jeska  at  the  Court  Theatre  and  continued  in 
London  in  various  comedy  parts  till  1885,  when 
he  went  to  Australia  for  an  extended  stay.  In 
1892,  he  appeared  in  The  Lucky  Dog  at  Terry's 
Theatre,  London.  Among  his  subsequent  rOles 
have  been  those  of  Schwarz,  in  A  Bunch  of  Vio- 
lets, at  the  Haymarket  (1894)  ;  Hilarius,  in  La 
Poup6e,  with  Anna  Held,  at  the  Lyric  Theatre 
(1887),  and  Nero,  in  Quo  Vadis,  at  the  Adelphi 
(1900). 

ANSCVNLA.  A  city  in  New  Haven  Co., 
Conn.,  12  miles  west  by  north  of  New  Haven,  on 
the  Naugatuck  River,  and  on  the  Berkshire  and 
Naugatuck  divisions  of  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  (Map:  Connecti- 
cut. C  4).  Among  the  more  prominent  features 
of  the  city  are  the  public  library,  built  by  Caro- 
line Phelps  Stokes  as  a  memorial  to  her  grand- 
father, Anson  G.  Phelps  (q.v.),  the  founder  of 
Ansonia,  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
Building,  the  Opera  House,  and  the  City  Hall. 
Ansonia  is  noted  as  a  manufacturing  centre,  the 
products  including  heavy  machinery,  rolls  for 
paper-making  and  wheat-milling,  rubber,  sugar, 
copper,  brass,  and  wire  goods,  electrical  appli- 
ances, clocks,  etc.  The  government,  under  a 
charter  of  1901,  is  vested  in  a  mayor  elected 
every  two  years,  a  municipal  council,  and  admin- 
istrative officials,  the  majority  of  whom  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  mayor  with  the  consent  of  the 
council.  Settled  in  1840,  Ansonia  was  set  off 
from  Derby  in  1809,  and  was  chartered  as  a  city 
in  1893.  Pop.,  1890,  10,342;  1900,12,681;  1906, 
(local  est.)   15,000. 

ANSPACH,  an'sptto.  A  town  of  Bavaria, 
Germany.    See  Assbach. 


ANSPACH,  or  ANSBACH,  Elizabeth 
Bebkeust,  Margravine  of  (1750-1828).  An 
Bnglish  dramatic  writer.  She  was  a  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Berkeley,  and  was  married  in  1767 
to  Mr.,  afterward  Lord,  Craven,  but  separated 
from  him  thirteen  years  later.  In  1701,  she  be- 
came the  wife  of  the  Margrave  of  Anspach,  with 
whom  she  had  been  some  time  intimately  associ- 
ated at  his  court.  She  and  her  husband  were 
not  received,  when  they  came  to  England,  either 
by  her  family  or  by  royalty,  even  after  she  had 
been  created  a  countess  of  the  Empire  by  the 
German  Emperor,  Francis  II.  Her  wanderings, 
after  the  Margrave's  death,  in  1806,  finally  ended 
at  Naples,  where  she  spent  her  last  years.  Her 
literary  work  included  poetry,  travels,  and  the 
plays:  Somnamlule  (1778);  The  Silver  Tank- 
ard, a  musical  farce  (Haymarket,  1781);  The 
Princess  of  Georgia  (Covent  Garden,  1799)  ;  and 
Love  in  a  Convent  (1805),  in  which  she  herself 
took  part.  She  also  wrote  the  curious  Memoirs 
of  the  Margravine  of  Anspach  (London,  1825). 

AN'STED,  David  Thomas  (1814-80).  An 
English  geologist  and  mining  engineer.  He  was 
born  in  London,  and  received  his  education  at 
Jesus  College,  Cambridge.  In  1840  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  geology  at  King's  Collie  in  London,  and 
afterward  occupied  a  similar  position  at  the  Put- 
ney College  of  Civil  Engineering.  His  works  in- 
clude: Geology,  Introductory,  Descriptive,  and 
Practical  (two  volumes,  London,  1844)  ;  Gold- 
seeker's  Manual  (London,  1849);  The  Applica- 
tions of  Geology  to  the  Arts  and  Manufactures 
(London,  1865) ;  The  World  We  Live  In  (London, 
1870)  ;  the  fifth  edition  of  his  Physical  Geography 
(edition  1,  London,  1867)  appeared  in  1871. 

AN'STEB,  John  ( 1793-1867 ) .  An  Irish  edu- 
cator  and  poet.  He  was  born  in  Cork  County, 
Ireland,  and  was  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  where  he  was  regius  professor  of  civil  law 
(1850-67).  He  published  Poems  and  Transla- 
tions from  the  German  (1819) ;  a  translation  of 
the  first  part  of  Goethe's  Faust  (1835)  ;  Faua- 
tus,  the  Second  Part,  from  the  German  of  Goethe 
(1864);  and  contributions  to  several  literary 
periodicals. 

AN'STEY,  fin'stl,  F.  See  Guthbie,  Thomas 
Anstey. 

AN'SWEB  (A.  S.  and-,  Ger,  ant-  in  Antwort, 
answer,  Gk.  Avri,  anti,  against  -|-  stcerian,  to 
speak,  swear).  In  law,  technically  the  pleading 
interposed  by  the  defendant  to  the  plaintiff's 
bill  in  an  action  brought  in  a  Court  of  Chancery. 
In  his  answer  the  defendant  may  set  up  any 
matter  of  defense  to  the  plaintiff's  claim,  but  in 
addition  he  is  required  to  state  fully  under  oath 
his  knowledge  or,  if  he  has  no  knowledge,  his 
information  and  belief  as  to  all  relevant  matters 
alleged  or  inquired  of  in  the  plaintiff's  bill.  The 
method  of  pleading  is  technically  known  as  giving 
discovery,  and  the  information  thus  obtained 
may  be  used  as  evidence  in  the  plaintiff's  favor 
at  the  trial.  It  is  subject,  however,  to  the  rule 
of  chancery  practice,  that  if  unfavorable  to  the 
plaintiff  it  is  conclusive  unless  overcome  by  two 
witnesses  or  by  one  witness  and  corroborative 
circumstances.  The  plaintiff,  however,  may 
avoid  this  consequence  by  expressly  waiving  an 
answer  under  oath  in  his  bill.  At  law,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  equity,  the  defendant's  ple^iding 
is  technically  known  as  the  plea;  but  under  the 
modem  statutory  system  of  pleading,  the  term 
answer  is  applied  indiscriminately  to  the  defend- 
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ant's  plea  in  either  law  or  equity.    See  Plea; 
Pleading,  and  the  authorities  there  referred  to. 
ANT  (A.  S.  ^mete;  Ger.  Ameise;  from  O.  H. 
G.   meizan,  to  cut,   the  original  meaning  thus 
being  "cut  in";  as  in  Gk.  (rronoi,  entomos,  Lat. 
insectum ) .    A  small  hymenopterous  insect  of  the 
family  Formicidte,  closely  related  to  the  wasps 
and  bees,  not  only  in  structure,  but  in  instincts 
and  socialistic  economy.     'Emmet'  is  an  older 
form  of  the  word  'ant'  still  in  use,  and  'pis- 
mire'   is    another    word 
a   J  occasionally  heard.    Ants 

i        /    r  f    f         are  easily  recognized  by 
l/"»^/rtfr^N2y''~'TT\    the  well-known    form    of 
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the  body.  The  demarca- 
tion between  head,  tho- 
rax, and  abdomen  is  very 
«,  H««i:  *,  Antemu;  e,  noticeable  in  these  in- 
J*ws;  <2,  Thorax  and  Leg*;  sects.  From  the  termites 
e.peiUcel;/,  garter.  and    velvet    ants,    which 

most  resemble  them,  true 
ants  can  readily  be  distinguished  by  the  peculiar 
form  of  the  abdomen,  the  first  or  first  one  or  two 
segments  of  which  are  constricted  off,  to  form 
separately  jointed  small  knobs  or  scales,  which 
greatly  increase  the  flexibility  of  the  body. 

Classification.  The  ants,  according  to  the 
best  authorities,  form  a  single  family,  Formi- 
cids,  divided  into  five  subfamilies.  The  subfami- 
lies are  founded  mainly  on  the  condition  of  the 
peduncle  or  part  constricted  off  from  the  abdo- 
men (whether  composed  of  one  or  two  portions), 
and  on  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  sting. 

POLTMOBPHISM    AND    DIVISION    OF    LaBOB.       As 

in  other  social  insects,  there  is,  first  of  all,  a  di- 
morphism of  the  female  sex.  But  among  ants 
complexity  of  form  goes  further  than  this,  on  ac- 
count of  the  complexity  of  the  social  organiza- 
tion. For  the  ant  colony  frequently  contains 
enslaved  individuals  belonging  to  another  species. 
The  different  forms  of  a  species  of  ant  are  the  re- 
sults of  division  of  labor  among  the  members  of 
the  colony.  Of  the  infertile  females  or  workers, 
some  are  gatherers  of  food,  some  are  nurses  for 
the  young,  while  others,  of  a  larger  size,  act  as 
soldiers  to  protect  the  ranks  of  foraging  workers. 
In  certain  species  certain  workers  serve  as  living 
storehouses.  ( See  Honet-uakino  Ants.  )  Each 
of  these  differences  in  labor  is  associated  with  a 
difference  in  form.  Even  among  individuals  of 
the  same  sex  and  caste,  considerable  variability 
occurs.  Although  the  workers  are  usually  wing- 
less, certain  ones  have  been  observed  with  short 
wings.  A  part  or  all  of  the  fertile  females  may 
be  wingless.  Occasionally  wingless  males  may 
exist  together  with  the  winged,  while  the  wing- 
less prevail  in  a  few  species. 

The  Origin  and  Maintenance  of  Colonies. 
Upon  the  appearance  of  the  winged  males  and 
females  in  the  ant  colony,  both  are  guarded  by 
the  workers  until  a  suitable  time  for  flight. 
Finally,  they  are  let  out  on  warm  days  in  sum- 
mer and  autumn  to  appear  in  the  air  in  myriads. 
Mating  nearly  always  takes  place  while  on  the 
wing.  Soon  after  mating,  the  males  die  and  those 
females  that  escape  enemies  and  inclement  weather 
settle  down  to  the  ground,  tear  off  their  wings, 
and  make  excavations  in  materials  suitable  for 
the  construction  of  their  nest.  Tlie  eggs  are 
then  laid,  and  upon  hatching,  the  larvte  are 
fed  on  some  substance  already  stored  up  within 
the  body  of  the  queen,  since  she  never  goes  out 
for  food.     When  the  workers  of  the  first  set. 
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which  are  of  small  size,  appear,  the  care  of  the 
larvee  and  pups  devolves  upon  them,  and  there- 
after the  queen  devotes  herself  exclusively  to 
*8K-laying.  Thus  a  new  colony  is  established. 
Frequently  one  or  more  young  queens  are  found 
by  workers  and  conveyed  to  colonies  already  es- 
tablished, which  they  continue  to  maintain  should 
the  former  queen  be  old.  Thus  more  than  one 
queen-ant  may,  without  quarrels,  live  in  a  single 
colony.  The  workers  feed  the  queen,  and  follow 
her  on  her  wanderings  throughout  the  passages 
and  chambers.  As  she  lets  fall  the  eggs,  the 
workers  carry  them  to  suitable  locations.  In  the 
queen's  presence  they  not  infrequently  perform 
those  same  peculiar  antics  and  capers  which  they 
employ  to  express  their  emotions  upon  the  re- 
turn of  a  lost  comrade.  The  legless  larvte  and 
the  pupte  are  carried  to  the  surface  layers  by  day, 
for  the  sake  of  the  sun's  warmth,  and  at  night,  or 
during  rain,  to  deeper  and  drier  chambers.  The 
larvse  are  fed  by  the  nurses  on  regurgitated  liquidr 
or  on  a  substance  elaborated  by  them.  They  are 
carefully  licked  and  rubbed  by  the  nurses  to  keep 
them  clean,  and  when  the  time  arrives  for  the 
pupie  to  emerge  from  their  silken  or  naked 
sheaths,  the  workers  are  at  hand  to  help  them 
out  and  to  unfold  and  dry  their  wings  and 
legs. 

Food.  As  is  the  case  with  all  the  other  labors 
of  the  colony,  getting  the  food  devolves  upon  the 
workers.  All  sorts  of  available  matter,  of  either 
animal  or  vegetable  origin,  both  dead  and  freshly 
killed,  serve  them  for  food,  and  they  are  fond  of 
sweets.  The  nectar  of  flowers  and  the  sweet  saps 
and  juices  of  plants  and  fruits  are  sought.  Sugar 
is  ever  a  temptation  to  them.  The  honey-dew  ex- 
creted by  plant-lice,  the  'milch-cows'  of  ants,  i» 
especially  prized.  To  secure  it  ants  will  climb 
even  high  trees.  They  follow  the  aphides  about  so 
as  to  catch  the  sweet  excretion,  and  even  stroke 
them  to  hasten  its  expulsion.  When  the  sap 
supply  for  the  aphides  fails,  the  ants  carry  their 
'cows  to  new  food-plants,  and  when  winter 
comes  on,  both  the  adult  plant-lice  and  the  eggs 
are  carried  out  of  reach  of  frost  into  the  ant 
caverns  and  carefully  attended  until  spring,  when 
they  are  again  placed  on  the  swelling  plant-buds. 
In  warm  lands  several  kinds  of  ants,  such  as  the 
agricultural  ant  (q.v.)  of  Texas,  are  said  to  rear, 
harvest,  and  store  grain,  but  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  this  statement  is  based  on  faulty 
observation.  This  habit  has  been  ascribed  to  cer- 
tain American  ants  of  the  genus  Pogonomyrmex, 
especially  to  the  Texan  harvester  (P.  harhaius), 
but  Wheeler  has  shown  that  the  circle  of  tall 
grass  sometimes  found  around  the  nest  of  this 
species  is  not  sown  by  the  ants,  but  springs  up 
from  the  seeds  that  have  accidentally  germinated 
in  the  nest  during  moist  weather  and  have  been 
thrown  out  as  refuse  by  the  insects.  The  Texan 
species  is  Pogonomyrmex  barbatua.  Some  ants, 
studied  by  Belt  in  Nicaragua  and  by  Bates  in 
Brazil,  accumulate  bits  of  leaves  within  their 
caverns  or  line  the  walls  with  them.  On  the  leaf- 
bits  a  ftmgus  grows,  or  is  planted,  which  serves 
the  ants  as  food.  While  often  very  destructive  to 
crops  and  stored  supplies,  ants  such  as  the  hunt- 
ing-ants of  South  America,  or  the  driver-ants  of 
Africa,  are  useful  scavengers;  for  not  a  bedbug, 
booklouse,  moth,  cockroach,  mouse,  or  rat  is  over- 
looked by  their  myriad  numbers.  See  Dbiveb 
Ant;  Foraoino  Ant;  Leaf-cutting  Ant,  and 
Saota  Ant. 
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Nests  and  Nest  Bunj>iito.  In  their  nest 
building,  ants  differ  from  all  other  social  H^en- 
optera.  The  nests  or  combs  of  bees  are  divided 
into  even  compartments  or  cells,  whose  walls  are 
made  of  wax,  while  those  of  social  wasps  are 
built  of  papery  pulp^  derived  from  masticated 
weather-worn  wood.  In  each  cell  one  egg  is  laid 
and  one  individual  is  reared.  The  young  of  ants, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  kept  in  heaps  and  moved 
about  from  one  part  of  the  nest  to  the  other  as 
conditions  of  temperature  and  moisture  demand. 
The  nests  are  composed  of  a  variable  number  of 
chambers,  of  irregular  shape,  connected  by  gal- 
leries. They  are  usually  excavated  in  the  ground, 
often  under  the  shelter  of  a  stone,  or  in  rotting  or 
living  trees,  shrubs,  or  herbs.  The  chambers  and 
galleries  which  are  excavated  in  the  earth  extend 
a  considerable  distance  down  to  the  region  of  con- 
stant moisture.  Some  of  the  sauba  ants  of  South 
America  are  said  to  cross  wide  rivers  by  tunneling 
under  the  river-beds.  Not  infrequently  the  nests 
are  carried  aboTe  the  level  of  the  ground  by 
means  of  earth  heaped  up  and  often  cemented  to- 
gether. Some  ant-hills  are  thatched  by  bits  of 
herbage.  In  South  America  ant-hills  often  ex- 
ceed the  height  of  man.  Some  ants  tunnel  out 
homes  in  the  trunks  of  trees,  others  burrow  in  the 
thorns  or  petioles  of  leaves.  Certain  ants  make 
homes  by  bending  leaves  in  circles.  The  adult 
ants  cannot  produce  cement,  so  the  larvn  nearly 
ready  for  the  pupa  stage  are  utilized.  Some  of 
the  workers  hold  the  bent  edges  of  the  leaves  in 
place,  while  others  bring  up  the  larvn,  whose 
neads  they  dab  back  and  forth  over  the  edges  of 
the  leaves  so  as  to   bind  them  together  with  silk. 

Symbiosis.  Although  certain  ants  are  very 
destructive  to  vegetation,  the  relationship  be- 
tween ants  and  certain  plants  is  sometimes  one  of 
mutual  advantage,  a  symbiotic  one.  Thtis,  in 
South  America,  there  is  a  small  acacia  known  as 
the  bull's-horn  thorn,  on  account  of  the  paired, 
horn-shaped  thorns  borne  on  the  tree.  While  the 
thorns  are  still  young  the  ant  pierces  a  hole  in 
the  tip  of  one  of  them  and  then  makes  its  way 
through  the  thorn  to  the  base,  where  it  tunnels 
into  tne  other  thorn.  At  the  base  of  each  young 
bipinnate  leaflet  on  this  same  tree  there  is  a 
honey-secreting  gland,  and  at  the  tip  a  minute, 
pear-shaped  fruit.  The  fruit  does  not  all  ripen  at 
the  same  time;  hence  the  ants  (Pseudomyrma) 
are  kept  continually  running  over  the  tender  foli- 
age in  search  of  edible  stages.  When  the  tree  is 
disturbed,  the  ants  swarm  out  of  their  nests  in 
the  thorns,  and  by  their  severe  sting  drive  off  in- 
truders, such  as  caterpillars  and  even  vertebrates. 
But  they  are  most  valuable  to  the  tree  in  warding 
off  the  leaf-cutting  ants  that  in  a  few  hours  can 
defoliate  a  tree.  In  the  leaf  petioles  of  another 
plant  (Melastoma)  there  are  two  pouches.  In 
these  ants  find  homes,  and,  in  return,  they  keep 
off  the  leaf-cutting  ants  and  foliage-eating  foes. 
The  young,  tender  leaves  of  certain  orchids  and 
passion-flowers  have  honey-glands  visited  by  ants 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  marauders. 

Relations  of  Different  Species  to  One  An- 
OTHEB.  Almost  all  kinds  of  ants  carry  off  the 
larvae  and  pupae  of  other  kinds  of  ants  for  food. 
At  times,  doubtless,  more  are  taken  than  can  be 
consumed;  hence  some  of  the  captives  come  to 
maturity  in  the  foreign  nest.  Perhaps  in  some 
such  way  as  this,  out  of  the 'instinct  of  the  rob- 
ber ant  arose  that  of  the  slave-making  ant. 
Slave-making  ants,  which  are   lighter  in  color 


than  their  captives,  go  forth  in  armies,  attack  the 
nests  of  the  black  ants,  and  carry  away  the  larvs  ' 
and  pupEE.  These  are  brought  up  and  act  as  ser- 
vants or  slaves.  In  some  cases  the  warriors  are 
structurally  unable  to  take  food,  and  hence  are 
wholly  dependent  on  their  faithful  domestics, 
who  collect  the  food  and  actually  put  it  in  the 
mouths  of  their  captors.  Other  small  ants  ( Sol- 
enopsis)  live  the  lives  of  thieves,  secreted  in 
small  chambers  excavated  in  the  interspaces  be- 
tween the  chambers  of  large  ants.  The  small 
entrances  to  the  small  chambers  will  not  admit 
the  large  ants.  Hence  the  small  thieves  retreat 
in  safety  to  their  homes  with  the  young  of  the 
large  ant,  which  they  take  for  food.  With  the 
Formica  rufa,  a  smaller  ant  lives,  apparently,  in 
perfect  harmony,  perhaps  as  a  domestic  pet. 
When  the  Formiete  are  obliged  to  move,  the  small 
form  goes  too,  tapping  antennte  with  them,  or 
even  riding  on  the  backs  of  their  hosts.  Many 
species  of  beetles,  and  other  little  creatures,  are 
usually  present  in  ants'  nests,  and  seemingly  on 
terms  of  friendship. 

Intelligence  of  Ants.  Ants  are  sensitive  to 
sound-waves,  even  outside  of  human  range;  they 
are  also  keenly  sensitive  to  changes  in  moisture 
and  temperature.  When  a  captive  colony  was 
placed  by  an  experimenter  near  the  fire,  the  heat 
was  so  grateful  to  its  members,  savs  he,  that 
"They  embraced  each  other,  and  skipped  and 
danced  like  playful  lambs  or  kittens.''  Many 
cases  of  ants  indulging  in  what  seems  to  us  to 
be  sportive  exercise  or  play  are  recorded.  Their 
care  for  the  cleanliness  of  the  growing  young  and 
the  promptness  with  which  they  remove  the  dead 
from  the  nest,  show  a  sanitary  instinct.  The 
complete  and  apparently  willing  suppression  of 
the  individual  for  the  good  of  the  colony  almost 
surpasses  man's  comprenension  of  self-abnegation. 
The  law  of  division  of  labor  rules  among  ants. 
Certain  groups  of  individuals  perform  only  cer- 
tain labors.  Labor-saving  devices  are  known  to 
ants,  for  groups  of  workers  will  procure  and  drop 
food  or  building  stuffs  to  waiting  companions  h4- 
low  and  thus  save  much  labor  of  transportation. 
They  show  ingenuity  in  building  bridges,  and  may 
even  span  gaps  by  means  of  a  rope  made  up  of 
their  own  living  bodies  linked  together.  More- 
over, there  is  little  doubt  in  the  minds  of  ant- 
observers  that  ants  communicate  with  their  fel- 
lows. The  imparting  of  information  seems  to  be 
done  by  means  of  the  antennge,  which  they  cross 
and  rub  together.  Ants  are  able  to  recognize  the 
myriads  of  members  of  their  own  colony,  includ- 
ing their  slaves,  and  even  those  that  have  been 
taken  away  in  infancy.  All  these  facts  and  many 
others  convince  us  that  ants  in  some  manner  com- 
municate with  their  companions.  Otherwise,  how 
are  the  discovery  and  the  whereabouts  of  food  too 
large  for  removal  by  one  made  known  to  the 
others ;  or  how  are  cannibalistic  and  slave-making 
wars  so  managed  that  the  whole  fighting  com- 
munity is  ready  to  go  out  simultaneously? 

Geolooicai,  ANTiQurrT.  Geologically,  ants  are 
among  the  earliest  Hymenoptera.  In  Tertiary 
times  they  were,  perhaps,  the  most  abundant  of 
all  the  insects,  and  thousands  of  ancient  forms 
have  been  found  in  amber. 

Bibmoobapht.  Mayr,  "Die  Formiciden  der 
.  .  .  Nordamerika,"Ferft<in<Wijny(ferZooW.7t«cfi«i» 
Botanischen  OetelUohaft  (Vienna,  1886,  pp.  419- 
464) ;  Emery,  "Nordamerikanische  Ameisen- 
fauna,"  ZoologUohes  Jahrbuoh,  VII.,  pp.  633-82; 
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1.  COLONY-NEST  OF  THE   BLACK  ANT  (Lsslus  niger) .        S-6.  PUP/E  OF  BLACK  ANT. 

2.  LARVA    OF    BLACK    ANT,  front  and   r«ar  view   (an-        7.  WORKER  OF  THE  SMALLER   KIND. 

larged).  8.  LARGER    WORKER    OR    "SOLDIER." 

8.  WINGED   MALE  OF  BLACK  ANT.  9.  HONEY   ANT,  distended  with  stored  honey. 

4.  FEMALE    (QUEEN)   OF    BLACK   ANT  10.  CELLS   OF    BLACK    ANT'S    NEST,  enlarged;   feeding 

larvn  In  upper  cell. 
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Till.,  pp.  257-360  (Jena.  1894-95).  Lubbock, 
Anta,  Bee*,  and  Wasps  (New  York,  1894) ;  White, 
Ants  and  Their  Ways  (London,  1883).  For  ants 
of  the  tropics,  Wallace,  Tropical  Nature  ( London, 
1878 ) ;  Bates,  A  Xaturalist  on  the  Amazon  ( New 
York,  1880);  Belt,  A  Naturalist  in  Nicaragua 
(London,  1888) .  Consult  also  the  works  of  Forel, 
Wheeler,  Wasmann,  and  McCook.  See  Insects; 
Aphides;  Instinct,  and  the  names  of  varioua 
ants.    Compare  Tebuitb. 

ANTACIDS,  &nt-as^dz  (ant  or  anti+'aoid). 
Drugs  which  are  employed  to  diminish  or  correct 
abnormal  acidity  in  the  digestive  tract  or  the 
\arious  secretions  of  other  organs.  Those  which 
unite  directly  with  free  acid  in  the  stomach  or 
intestines  are  known  as  direct  antacids.  Ex- 
amples of  this  class  arc  ammonia  and  its  carbon- 
ate. Remote  antacids,  such  as  the  acetates,  cit- 
rates, and  tartrates  of  the  alkalies,  act  by  being 
changed  into  carbonates,  and  thus  increasing  the 
alkalinity  of  the  blood,  which  in  turn  diminishes 
the  acidity  of  the  urine.  Some  drugs,  for  ei- 
smple,  the  carbonates  or  bicarbonates  of  sodium, 
potassium,  calcium,  magnesium,  and  lithium  act 
as  direct  and  also  as  remote  antacids.  The  direct 
antacids  are  given  after  meals  to  neutralize  an 
excess  of  the  natural  lactic  acid  of  the  stomach 
and  other  acids  resulting  from  fermentation  of 
food.  Given  before  meals,  they  cause  an  increase 
of  the  acidity  of  the  stomach  contents  by  increas- 
ing the  secretion  of  gastric  juice.  The  remote 
antacids  are  largely  employed  in  the  treatment 
of  rheumatism  and  gout. 

AN'TiE.    See  Pilasteb. 

ANTM'VS  (Gk.  'Avroiof,  Antaios).  A  fig- 
ure in  legends  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  Africa,  at 
first  located  near  Gyrene,  finally  in  Mauretania. 
His  story  is  largely  made  up  of  borrowings  iiom 
earlier  legends.  In  the  popular  version  he  was 
a  giant,  son  of  Poseidon  and  Cfe,  who  compelled 
all  strangers  to  wrestle.  Wlien  he  was  thrown, 
he  received  fresh  strength  from  touching  his 
mother.  Earth.  With  the  skulls  of  those  he  con- 
quered, he  built  a  temple  to  his  father.  He 
was  invincible  until  Hercules  discovered  the 
source  of  his  power  and  killed  him  by  lifting  him 
into  the  air  and  strangling  him.  Later  Greek 
writers  attempted  to  localize  the  myth  in  a  city 
of  Upper  Egypt  called  Antteopolis  (Egyptian 
name,  Du-kau;  Coptic,  Than). 

ANTAKIYEH,  an'tA-ke'y&.    See  Antioch. 

ANTAI/CIDAS  (Gk.'kvtaUlSat.Antalkidas). 
A  Spartan  statesman,  son  of  Leon.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  year  393  B.C.,  he  was  sent  by  his  gov- 
ernment toTiribazus,  the  Persian  satrap^  at  Sar- 
dis,  to  break  up  the  understanding  which  then 
existed  between  Athens  and  Persia.  He  succeed- 
ed by  agreeing  to  the  Persian  demand  that  Sparta 
should  recognize  the  Persian  supremacy  over  the 
Grecian  cities  in  Asia  Minor.  This  arrangement 
did  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  King  Arta- 
xerxes,  and  the  satrap  was  accordingly  recalled. 
Shortly  after,  however,  in  388  B.C.,  the  King  re- 
stored Tiribazus,  and  thereby  gave  evidence  of 
his  inclination  toward  the  Spartans.  Antalcidas 
was  once  more  sent  to  Asia  to  treat  with  the 
Persian  power,  this  time  as  admiral  of  the 
Spartan  fleet.  He  accompanied  the  satrap  to  the 
Persian  court,  was  well  received,  and  succeeded 
in  coming  to  an  understanding  with  the  King  on 
the  basis  of"  the  terms  previously  agreed  upon. 
Antalcidas  returned  to  nis  fleet,  freed  it  from 
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the  blockade  of  the  Athenians,  and  shut  out  the 
Athenians  in  their  turn  from  the  ^gean  Sea. 
He  was  now  in  a  position  to  compel  the  accept- 
ance of  terms.  The  peace  that  followed  was 
called  "The  Peace  of  Antalcidas."  In  the  winter 
of  387-388  B.C.,  representatives  of  the  Greek 
states  assembled  at  Sardis,  where  the  terms  of 
the  peace  were  read.  The  final  ratification  took 
place  at  Sparta  in  386  b.c.  The  terms  of  the 
peace  were  as  follows:  (1)  That  all  the  Greek 
towns  on  the  mainland  of  Asia  Minor,  together 
with  the  islands  Clazomenffi  and  Cyprus,  should 
remain  under  the  protection  of  the  Persian  King. 
(2)  That  all  other  Greek  towns,  large  and  small, 
should  be  independent;  but  that  the  islands  of 
Lemnos,  Imbros,  and  Scyros  should,  as  of  old, 
belong  to  Athens.  (3)  That  war  should  be  de- 
clared against  any  State  that  refused  to  accept 
these  terms.  In  372  B.C.,  he  went  for  the  third 
time  to  treat  with  the  Persians,  but  after  the 
battle  of  Leuctra  (371  B.C.),  he  lost  favor  in  that 
quarter.  In  370-360  B.C.,  we  find  Antalcidas 
Ephor  at  Sparta.  There  is  no  truth  in  the  story 
that  he  starved  himself  to  death. 

Ain:'AI9'AlTAItIV0,  an't4-na'ni-r«'v«,  or 
TANANASIVO.  Until  1902  the  capital  of 
Madagascar,  and  favorably  situated  in  the  centre 
of  the  island,  at  an  elevation  of  over  4000  feet 
(Map:  Africa,  J  6).  It  is  built  chiefly  of  wood, 
with  irregular  streets,  and  the  most  prominent 
building  is  the  royal  palace,  situated  on  the 
summit  of  a  hill.  Its  commerce,  owing  to  its  in- 
land position  and  the  inadequate  transportation 
facilities,  is  not  very  extensive,  but  it  has  a  con- 
siderable number  of  industrial  establishments. 
The  population,  including  over  3000  foreigners, 
numbered  59,551  in  1904.  The  natives  show  in 
their  manners,  as  well  as  in  their  mode  of  life, 
the  influence  of  European  civilization. 

AKT'ANACLA'SIS  (Gk.  avrl,  anti,  against 
■^-avaK'kuv.anaklan,  to  bend  back).  In  rhetoric, 
a  figure  in  which  a  word  is  repeated  in  a  sense 
different  from  its  first  use,  to  give  additional 
force  to  the  expression;  as  the  remark  of  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  when  he  was  about  to  sign  the 
declaration  of  American  independence :  "We  must 
all  hang  together  or  we  shall  assuredly  all  hang 
separately." 

ANTAB,  an'tSr,  or  ANTABA,  an'ta-rS,  ibn 
Shaddau  al-Absi.  a  celebrated  Arabic  hero  of 
the  seventh  century,  and  one  of  the  famous  pre- 
Islamic  poeta  of  Arabia.  His  mother  was  a  black 
slave,  Seliba,  and  as  the  son  of  a  slave  he  was 
also  regarded  as  a  slave,  and  obliged  to  render 
menial  services  to  the  members  of  his  tribe. 
Through  his  warlike  exploits,  however,  he  se- 
cured not  only  his  freedom,  but  a  prominent 
position  in  his  tribe.  He  died  as  a  hero  in 
battle.  While  neither  the  date  of  his  birth  nor 
of  his  death  is  known,  he  appears  to  have  died 
shortly  before  the  appearance  of  Mohammed,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  seventh  century.  He  gained 
equal  fame  among  the  Arabs  as  a  poet  and  as 
a  hero.  Of  his  poetical  achievements,  however, 
only  one  specimen  has  come  down  to  us,  which 
recounts  his  deeds,  and  sings  of  his  love  for  Abia, 
whom  he  married.  This  poem  is  generally  in- 
cluded in  the  collection  of  the  choicest  seven 
Arabic  poems,  known  as  the  Uoallakat — a  name 
which  describes  those  poems  as  "the  suspended 
ones."  A  recent  edition  of  the  Arabic  text  is  by 
L.   Abel,   WSrfervemeichnisse  zur  altarabischen 
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Poeaie  I.  (Berlin,  1801)  ;  an  English  translation 
by  Johnson  in  Seven  Arabic  Poema  (London, 
1897).  Such  was  Antar's  renown  as  a  warrior 
that  he  becomes  the  prototype  of  the  hero  in  the 
romantic  literature  of  the  Arabs.  He  is  the 
central  figure  in  the  most  famous  of  Arab  ro- 
mances, which  bears  the  name  Antar  and  is 
commonly  ascribed  to  Al-AsmS'l,  who  lived  in 
the  eighth  century.  The  romance  of  Antar, 
however,  as  known  to  us,  is  a  compilation  which 
has  passed  through  various  hands,  and  has  grad- 
ually grown  to  huge  proportions.  It  gives  an 
attractive  and  faithful  picture  of  Bedouin  life, 
and  is  rich  in  epic  interest,  although  too  monot- 
onous to  satisfy  the  taste  of  the  European  read- 
er. A  translation  of  a  portion  of  it  into  English 
was  made  by  Hamilton  in  1820  ( Antar:  A  Bed- 
ouin Romance,  4  volumes,  London) .  A  DlwAn  or 
collection  of  28  poems  is  also  attributed  to  him. 
The  memory  of  Antar  is  also  preserved  in  various 
places  of  the  East  which  bear  his  name.  Con- 
sult Ooldziher,  Olobus  Ixiv.,  65,  67,  and  Thor- 
becke,  Antarah  (Leipzig,  1867).  The  text  has 
been  published  at  Beirut  and  Cairo. 

ANTABCTIC  CUKOIEKT,  Lands;  Oceait. 
See  Antabctic  Region. 

ANTASCTIC  BE'OIOK  (Ok.  avri,  anti, 
against,  opposite  +  upktoc,  arkto*,  bear,  Ursa 
Major,  the  north).  The  name  applied  to  that 
portion  of  our  earth's  surface  whicn  encircles  the 
South  Pole.  Technically  and  astronomically  it 
is  bounded  by  the  Antarctic  Circle,  and  although 
the  Antarctic  land  masses  do  not  extend  much 
farther  equatorward  than  this,  yet  the  Antarctic 
influences  extend  to  very  much  lower  latitudes, 
the  solid  ice  fields  drifting  on  nearly  all  sides 
below  lat.  60"  S.,  and  between  the  southern  ex- 
tremities of  Africa  and  South  America  even 
below  lat.  50°  S.  The  limit  of  this  drift  ice 
may  be  taken  as  the  limit  of  the  Antarctic 
region,  although  the  drifting  icebergs  descend 
more  than  10°  of  latitude  lower.  Thus,  the  Ant- 
a'rctic  region  is  bounded  by  the  Atlantic,  Pa- 
cific, and  Indian  oceans.  The  so-called  Antarctic 
continent  lies,  however,  in  the  region  of  the 
Antarctic  Circle.  It  is  indicated,  in  the  Eastern 
hemisphere,  by  a  series  of  minor  coast-lines  which, 
roughly  speaking,  outline  the  circle  between  c. 
long.  180°  E.  and  c.  long.  50°  E.  Their  names 
are,  beginning  at  c.  180°,  Balleny  Islands,  Adelie 
Land  (c.  140°  E.),  Clarie  Land  (c.  134°  E.), 
Sabrina  Land  (c.  122o  E.),  Knox  Land  (c.  105o 
E.),  Kaiser  Wilhelm  IL  Land  (c.  00°  E.),  Kemp 
Land  (c.  60°  E.),  Enderby  Land  (c.  50°  E). 
Until  1904  a  stretch  of  coast-line  from  c.  97°  E. 
to  c.  160°  E.  was  laid  down  upon  the  maps  as 
Wilkes  Land;  but  certain  parts  of  it  have  been 
shown  not  to  exist,  and  other  portions  are  doubt- 
ful. In  the  Western  hemisphere  West  Antarctica 
(Graham  Land),  a  long  spur,  with  numerous  out- 
lying islands,  thrusts  northeastward,  crossing 
the  70th — 55th  degrees  of  W.  longitude,  beyond 
the  63d  parallel  of  latitude;  and  near  the  156th 
meridian,  W.,  at  the  77th  parallel  there  is  an- 
other land  of  unknown  extent,  called  after  King 
Edward  VII.  That  the  area  between  these  points 
is  filled  in  with  land  is  uncertain.  It  is  possible 
that  the  bits  of  coast  may  be  merely  isolated 
islands,  or  parts  of  an  archipelago;  and  there  is 
eminent  authority  to  support  a  belief  in  two 
continental  masses.  Between  West  Antarctica 
and  King  Edward  VII.  Land,  and  again,  be- 
tween  West  Antarctic  and  Enderby  I^nd,  the 
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ocean  extends  for  an  unknown  distance  south- 
ward. In  the  former  embayment,  Weddell  Sea, 
Bruce  (1904)  reported  land  at  lat.  74°  25',  long. 
18°  W.  There  is  perhaps  an  extensive  land  area 
at  about  long.  110°  W.  The  remoteness  of  the 
Anarctic  has  prevented  its  exploration  tc  the 
same  extent  as  the  north  polar  regions.  Cooke 
(1773-76),  Bellingshausen  (1821),  Weddell 
(1823),  Ross  (1842),  Wilkes  (1840),  d'Ur- 
ville  (1840),  the  Challenger  expedition  (1874), 
de  Gerlache  (1897-08),  Borchgrevinck  (1899- 
1900),  NordenskjSId  (1902-4),  Drygalski  (1902- 
U),  Scott  (1902-4),  Charcot  (1903-5),  have  been 
the  chief  explorers  of  this  region.  Ross  reached 
a  latitude  of  about  78°  10'  S.  in  1842,  and 
Scott,  in  1902,  pushed  on  to  82°  16'  33"  a 
Scott  also  is  the  only  explorer  who  has  penetrated 
the  interior,  marching  more  than  200  miles  in- 
land to  long.  157°  30'  W.  at  lat.  78°  S. 

Antabctic  Lands.  The  islands  and  possibly 
the  continent,  or  continental  land-masses,  sur- 
rounding the  South  Pole.  Little  is  known  of  this 
territory;  only  three  of  the  'Lands'  have  been 
visited  by  discoverers;  the  others  have  been 
merely  sighted  from  a  distance.  Superficially 
all  the  territories  have  features  in  common — 
more  or  less  lofty  coast-lines  (with  lower  islands 
outlying)  covered  heavily  with  snow,  often  to 
the  water's  edge.  In  many  r^ons  barriers 
or  "terraces"  of  ice,  sometimes  two  hundred  feet 
ana  more  above  the  sea  level,  border  the  land  for 
many  miles.  Behind  the  sea  cliffs,  in  all  the  re- 
gions that  have  been  visited,  there  is  a  more  or 
less  level  expanse  of  snow.  The  outlying  islands 
are  mainly  of  recent  volcanic  formation;  but 
in  those  parts  of  the  mainland  which  have  been 
visited  are  found  granites,  fossiliferous  sand- 
stones, and  other  rocks  that  are  characteristic  of 
continental  forms.  Of  the  three  regions  which 
have  been  studied,  the  largest  is  Victoria  Land, 
the  known  coast  of  which  extends  between  the 
160th  and  170th  meridians  (E.),  from  about 
lat.  70°  to  beyond  lat.  83°.  Its  sea  wall  of  sand- 
stone and  granite,  containing  also  carboniferous 
deposits,  is  nowhere  less  than  four  thousand  feet 
high,  and  behind  it  stretches  a  range  of  moun- 
tains, with  peaks  rising  to  the  height  of  15,000 
feet,  and  continuing  southward  to  an  unknown 
distance.  Several  of  these  peaks  are  extinct  vol- 
canoes, and  one,  Mt.  Erebus  (12,780  ft.),  com- 
posing with  Mt.  Terror,  Ross  Island  (c.  lat 
77°  30'),  is  still  active.  The  probability  that 
this  range,  which  increases  in  height  rather  than 
diminishes  toward  the  south  (Mt.  Longstaff, 
the  most  southerly  point  sighted,  is  15,000 
feet  high ) ,  does  not  break  off  suddenly,  but  con- 
tinues, perhaps  beyond  the  pole,  furnishes  evi- 
dence to  those  who  believe  that  Victoria  Land  is 
the  east  coast  of  a  continental  mass.  In  Victoria 
Land  lies  the  south  magnetic  pole. 

From  Ross  Island  to  King  Edward  VII.  Land, 
400  miles,  extends  the  facade  of  a  mass  of  ice, 
rising  almost  uniformly  from  200  to  300  feet 
above  the  sea.  It  was  discovered  by  Ross  in  1842, 
and  called  the  Great  Ice  Barrier.  Scott  pushed 
southward  for  300  miles  over  its  comparatively 
level  surface,  and  another  party  made  a  recon- 
naissance of  150  miles  toward  its  centre,  with- 
out coming  upon  any  indication  of  its  termina- 
tion. Its  origin  remains  in  doubt.  The  coast  of 
portions  of  West  Antarctica  ( set  down  upon  cer- 
tain charts  as  Graham  Land)  is  also  lofty,  and 
here,  too,  are  found  ancient  crystalline  rocks,  and 
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on  neighboring  islands,  sandstones  rich  in  fossils. 
The  interior,  as  seen  from  the  sea,  is  apparently 
an  'ice-cap'  similar  to  that  of  Greenland.  The 
third  known  territory,  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II.  Land, 
consists  of  a  completely  snow-covered  region, 
with  one  denuded  peak,  the  Gaussberg  (4000  ft.). 
The  structure  of  the  land  is  of  ancient  crystalline 
rock.  Behind  the  Gaussberg  extends  a  relatively 
level  ice-plain.  In  the  vicinity  of  all  these 
lands  there  is  a  sudden  rise  of  the  sea-bottom  or 
"continental  shelf."  Upon  this  fact  the  advocates 
of  the  continent  theory  base  an  argument. 

Ice.  The  pack  ice  is  not  so  formidable  as  it 
is  in  the  Arctic  regions.  The  sea  freezes  over  in 
winter;  but  ordinarily,  in  summer,  the  ice  breaks 
away  from  the  land,  and  the  major  part  of  it  is 
borne  away  by  the  prevailing  winds.  An  outly- 
ing pack  borders  all  regions  that  have  been 
reached  by  explorers;  but  not  bein^  confined  by 
land,  as  is  the  ice  of  the  Arctic  basin,  it  becomes 
dissipated  as  the  season  wears  on,  and  is  at  no 
time  so  heavy  as  the  northern  pack. 

The  icebergs  are  probably  not  directly  formed 
from  glaciers,  as  in  Greenland;  the  Antarctic 
glaciers,  although  of  great  extent,  are  at  best 
very  sluggish,  and  the  larger  number  are  reced- 
ing. The  bergs  undoubtedly  are  discharged  from 
the  great  ice-barriers  or  terraces ;  they  are  "tabu- 
lar" in  form  and  often  many  square  miles  in 
area. 

CLIMA.TE.  The  temperatures  of  the  Antarctic 
are  colder  in  summer,  and  perhaps  warmer  in 
winter,  than  those  of  the  far  north.  The  coldest 
temperature  registered  upon  the  Discovery  expe- 
dition was  — 67°  F.  (May,  1903).  In  all  regions, 
both  winter  and  summer,  sudden  storms,  accom- 
panied by  blinding  snow,  are  frequent. 

Floba.  The  v^etation  is  very  sparse,  consist- 
ing of  tussock  grass,  mosses,  and  lichens.  Of 
these,  however,  there  are  a  number  of  species. 
Three  kinds  of  hepaticte  have  also  been  found. 
.  Fauna.  No  land  mammals  exist.  A  vari- 
ety of  birds  build  their  nests  on  the  beaches. 
Among  the  birds  are  penguins,  skua,  petrel,  ful- 
mar, etc.  There  are  five  varieties  of  seal,  and 
upon  the  northern  coasts  sea-elephants  and  sea- 
lions  are  sometimes  found.  There  are  six  varie- 
ties of  whales  and  dolphins.  Sea-life  is  exceed- 
ingly rich,  including,  among  many  other  species, 
sponges,  medusae,  echinoderms,  crinoids,  mol- 
lusks.  nunatodes,  amphipoda,  cephalopods,  etc. 
Fishes  also  are  abundant. 

Antarctic  Ocean.  The  name  Antarctic  Ocean 
is  given  to  the  sea  waters  lying  within  the  Ant- 
arctic region.  Between  the  latitude  of  Cape 
Horn  and  the  Anaretie  lands  the  whole  cir- 
cumference of  the  globe  presents  an  unbroken 
expanse  of  waters,  save  for  a  few  islands  here 
and  there.  The  floor  of  the  Antarctic  gradually 
shoals  from  the  middle  latitude  depths  toward 
the  South  Pole.  In  general,  at  lat.  60°  S.,  the 
waters  of  the  Antarctic  Ocean  have  an  average 
annual  temperature  at  the  surface  of  29°  .8  F., 
which  is  warmer  than  the  average  temperature 
of  the  air  in  the  same  latitude  (28°  .7  F.).  At 
great  depths  and  near  the  ocean  floor  the  water 
temperature  is  between  32  o  F.  and  35°  F.,  but 
between  these  depths  and  the  surface  there  is 
usually  found  a  wedge-shaped  layer  of  water  with 
a  temperature  varying  from  28°  F.  to  32  o  F. 

The  Antarctic  drift  is  mainly  from  the  west 
on  the  outer  border  and  from  the  southwest  and 
south  at  the  interior  of  the  Antarctic   region. 


There  are  two  great  Antarctic  currents:  one 
crosses  the  Antarctic  circle  toward  the  north, 
between  long.  120°  and  long.  140°  W.,  but 
swerves  toward  the  east  in  lat.  50°,  and  near 
the  South  American  continent  separates,  part 
going  northward  past  Peru,  and  part  preserving 
its  eastward  movement  past  Cape  Horn,  whence 
it  returns  to  the  Antarctic  between  long.  60°  E. 
and  80°  E.;  the  other  current  crosses  the  Ant- 
arctic Circle,  going  north  between  long.  80°  and 
long.  100°  E.,  and  swerves  to  the  eastward, 
forming  the  west  Australian  current. 

The  winds  at  the  interior  of  the  Antarctic 
region  are  probably  directed  spirally  outward 
from  the  polar  centre,  so  that  they  blow  as  south- 
east winds;  but  on  the  outer  border  winds  are 
generally  from  the  west,  perhaps  mostly  from  the 
northwest,  rather  than  from  the  southwest.  The 
annual  precipitation  immediately  around  the 
South  Pole  is  probably  less  than  10  inches,  but 
this  increases  to  about  25  inches  on  the  outer 
boundary  of  the  Antarctic  continental  lands,  from 
whence  there   is  probably  a   poleward   decrease. 

Bibuoobaphy.  Murray,  "Antarctic  Research," 
Geographical  Journal,  Volume  III.  (London, 
1894),  modified,  however,  by  several  articles  in 
the  Geographical  Journal  for  1904  and  1905; 
Fricker,  The  Antarctic  Regions  (London,  1900) ; 
Cook,  Through  the  First  Antarctic  Jfight  (New 
York,  1900) ;  NordenskjSld  and  Andersson,  Ant- 
arctica (New  York,  1905) ;  Scott,  Voyage  of  the 
Discovery  (New  York,  1906).  See  Polab  Rk- 
seabch,  paragraph  on  Antarctic  Explorations. 

ANT  ABES,  fin-U'r«z  (Gk.  'AvripTfi,  Antaria, 
like  Ares,  or  Mars;  from  arrt,  anti,  against,  op- 
posite, compared  with  +  'Api)»,  Ares,  Mars).  A 
red  star,  thought  by  the  ancients  to  resemble  • 
Mars  (q.v.).  It  is  a  double  star,  the  most  con- 
spicuous in  the  constellation  Scorpio,  and  some- 
times called,  from  its  position,  Cor  Scorpionis, 
or  the  Scorpion's  Heart.  It  is  often  of  use  to 
navigators  in  finding  longitude. 

ANX'-BEAB'.     The  great  ant-eater. 

ANT-BIBD,  Ast-Catcher,  Ant-Thbush,  etc 
See  Ant  Shmkb. 

ANT'-EAT'EB.  Any  of  various  ant-eating 
mammals,  especially  those  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can Edentate  family  Myrmecophagidte.  The 
head  in  this  family  is  remarkably  elongated,  with 
a  slender  tubular  muzzle,  and  a  small,  toothless 
mouth,  with  a  long,  vermiform,  protrusile  tongue. 
The  eyes  and  ears  are  very  small.  The  legs  are 
massive,  and  the  toes  united  as  far  as  the  base  of 
the  claws,  which  are  very  large  and  strong,  and 
are  turned  under  the  fore-feet  as  the  animal 
walks.  The  great  ant-eater,  tamanoir,  or  ant- 
bear  (Myrmecophaga  juhata),  a  native  of  the 
tropical  forests  of  South  America,  is  about  2 
feet  high  and  4  feet  long  without  the  tail,  which 
is  2%  feet  long.  The  compressed  body  is  covered 
with  long  hair,  gray,  strikingly  marked  by  a 
black  breast-band,  which  narrows  back  to  the 
top  of  the  shoulders,  while  the  fore-legs  and 
feet  are  white.  The  hair  is  especially  long  upon 
the  back  and  tail,  which  can  be  curled  over  the 
back,  and  is  said  to  be  held  there  as  a  shield 
during  rain.  The  animal  dwells  in  the  dense 
forest,  but  is  wholly  terrestrial  and  does  not  bur- 
row It  is  timid,  slow,  and  inoffensive,  but  at 
bay  is  able  to  defend  itself  efTectively  by  means 
of  its  long  fore-claws,  with  which  it  hugs  and 
tears  its  enemy.  These  powerful  claws  are  ol 
service  in  tearing  down  the  hills  of  the  termites 
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and  ante,  upon  which  it  principally  subsiste. 
These  are  taken  by  means  of  the  long  tongue, 
which  is  covered  with  a  sticky  secretion  from 
great  salivary  glands;  this  tongue  is  thrust 
among  the  disturbed  ante  or  laid  in  their  path, 
and,  when  a  number  have  adhered  to  it,  is  drawn 
into  the  mouth. 

Only  one  young  one  is  said  to  be  produced  annu- 
ally, 80  that  the  creature  is  nowhere  numerous; 
nor  is  this  to  be  regretted,  for  it  has  few,  if  any, 
qualities  to  recommend  it  to  man's  attention. 
Another  species,  the  temandua  {Tamandua  tctra- 
daoiyla),  is  much  smaller,  has  a  shorter  head  and 
short,  bristly  hair,  and  a  slender,  prehensile  teil ; 
ito  body  is  black,  while  the  head,  neck, 
fore-limbs,  and  hind-quarters  are  yellowish-white 
— a  strange  dress,  varying  a  good  deal  among 
individuals.  It  also  dwells  in  the  equatorial  for- 
est of  America,  but  is  wholly  arboreal,  seeking 
its  insect  food  and  making  ite  home  in  trees.  A 
third  species,  the  little,  or  two-toed,  ant-eater 
( Cycloturus  didactylus) ,  is  not  I'vger  than  a  rat, 
is  clothed  in  silky  fur,  and  dwells  altogether  in 
trees,  for  which  ite  long,  prehensile  tail  and 
curious  feet  have  become  especially  modified;  an- 
other species  inhabits  Costa  Rica.  For  portraits 
of  the  three  species  mentioned  above,  sec  plate  of 
ANT-ExTiats. 

Other  animals  called  ant-eaters  are:  (1)  The 
manids,  or  scaly  ant-eaters.  (See  Makis.) 
(2)  The  aard-vark  (q.v.).  (3)  The  porcupine 
ant-eaters,  or  Echidnse.  (See  Echidna.)  (4)  The 
Australian  insectivorous  marsupials  of  the  genus 
Myrmecobius,  as  Myrmccobius  fasciatus,  of  West 
Australia,  about  as  large  as  a  squirrel,  chestnut 
red,  with  white  and  dark  stripes  on  the  back.  It 
has  a  long,  slender  tongi.e,  like  a  true  ant-eater, 
but  it  has  more  teeth  than  any  other  living  mam- 
mal. It  scratches  open  ant-hills  for  it«  food. 
(See  plate  of  Phalaitoebs.)  (5)  Any  of  various 
ant-e«ting  birds. 

AN'TEDILTT'VIAIT  (Lat.  ante,  before  -f  <K- 
luvium,  flood) .  A  word  used  to  denote  whatever 
existed  before  the  Flood.  The  antediluvian  ages 
are  those  which  elapsed  before  the  Flood;  and  in 
theological  language,  the  antediluvian  religion 
means  the  religion  of  the  patriarchs  from  Adam 
to  Noah.  In  geology,  the  antediluvian  period 
had  no  reference  to  the  Deluge  recorded  in  the 
Mosaic  narrative,  but  signified  only  the  final 
transformation  of  the  earth  by  means  of  water. 
The  term  is  not  in  current  use  at  the  present 
time. 

ANTEDOTSt.    See  Cbinoidea. 

AIT'TEFIX  (Lat.  neut.  pi.  antefixa,  from 
ante,  hetore  +  fxus,  fastened,  fixed).  A  terra- 
cotta or  marble  decoration  along  the  edge  of  the 
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roof  of  classic  buildings,  covering  the  end  of  the 
row  of  semi-circular  tiles  placed  over  the  jointe 


of  the  flat  tiles  on  the  roof.  They  were  upright 
slabs,  usually  decorated  with  a  single  head  or  an 
anthemion,  although  sometimes  they  were  com- 
posed of  entire  figures  or  even  groups.  The 
Etrtiscans  developed  this  form  of  roof  ornament 
even  more  than  the  Greeks. 

ANTELAMI,  an'ti-ltt'mft,  Bknedbtto.  A 
north  Itelian  architect  and  sculptor  of  the 
twelfth  century;  one  of  the  most  notable  artiste 
preceding  Nicola  Pisano.  His  masterpiece  is 
the  baptistery  at  Parma  with  ite  numerous  and 
important  sculptures. 

AN'TELOPE  (Gk.  avdohnf,,  antholops,  a 
horned  animal).  Any  of  many  hollow-horned 
ruminante  forming  a  group  (formerly  esteemed 
the  family  Antilopidie)  within  the  family  Bo- 
vidie,  and  usually  classified  between  the  cattle 
and  goats.  The  English  word,  in  its  widest  pop- 
ular use,  often  includes  on  the  one  hand  a  group 
represented  by  the  chamois  and  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tein  goat,  preferably  designated  goat-antelopes; 
and  on  the  other  the  American  antelope  or  prong- 
horn  (q.v.),  which  belongs  to  a  quite  difl^erent 
family.  Scientifically,  as  now  restricted  by  R. 
Lydekker  and  recent  studente,  the  term  excludes 
these  forms.  The  group  cannot  be  demarked 
from  other  bovines  by  definite  characters,  yet 
as  a  whole  it  is  easily  recognized  by  the  graceful 
build  of  its  members  {exhibited  in  the  accom- 
panying illustrations),  their  short  hair,  lively 
colors,  manner  of  carrying  the  head  uplifted,  and 
the  absence  of  a  goat-like  beard.  "The  horns, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  present  in  the  females, 
are  generally  long,  more  or  less  cylindrical,  and 
often  lyrate  in  shape;  while  they  are  frequently 
marked  with  prominent  rings  and  have  an  up- 
right direction.  Their  bony  internal  cores,  in- 
stead of  being  honeycombed,  as  in  the  oxen,  sheep 
and  goate,  are  nearly  solid  throughout.  These 
animals  generally  have  a  gland  beneath  the  eye, 
by  which  they  are  distinguished  from  the  oxen 
and  goate." — (Lydekker).  In  size  they  vary  from 
a  foot  in  height  to  the  bigness  of  a  large  horse. 
Almost  all  are  timid,  peaceable  animals,  with 
small  means  of  defense,  and  trusting  for  safety 
to  the  agility  and  fleetness  in  which  they  excel. 
Most  of  them  inhabit  plains,  and  these  are  highly 
gregarious ;  a  few  are  found  only  in  mounteinous 
regions,  while  others  dwell  in  pairs  or  small 
bands  in  jungles  and  deep  foreste.  Paleontolo- 
gists inform  us  that  antelopes  are  the  most 
generalized  members  of  the  Bovida;  now  existing, 
and  "since  they  are  also  ite  oldest  known  repre- 
sentetives,  it  is  probable  that  from  them  have 
been  derived  the  more  specialized  types,"— oxen, 
sheep,  goate,  ete. 

Though  now  wholly  restricted  to  Asia  and 
Africa,  the  antelopes  had  formerly  a  wide  dis- 
tribution in  Europe  and  Asia  alone.  Their  dis- 
appearance from  Europe  and  spread  into  Africa 
within  recent  times  (geologically  speaking),  and 
their  enormous  multiplication  there,  form  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  incidente  in  the  history  of 
the  mammalia.  When  South  Africa  was  first 
penetrated  by  Europeans,  many  species  were 
found  ranging  ite  grassy  plains  in  enormous 
herds,  which  formed  the  principal  resource  for 
animal  food  of  the  natives  and  a  great  number 
of  carnivorous  animals.  This  continued  until 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  the 
rapid  spread  of  English  and  Duteh  colonization 
swept  them  away.  Vast  numbers  were  wasted 
by  sportsmen  and  reckless  coloniste.  or  were 
killed  for  the  sake  of  their  flesh  and  hides,  until 
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now  the  great  herds  have  disappeared  from  the 
remotest  veldts,  many  species  a  few  years  ago 
numbered  by  tens  of  thousands  are  reduced  to 
scattered  bands,  and  others  have  become  wholly 
extinct.  The  wide  and  rapid  destruction  of 
these  abundant,  valuable,  and  beautiful  animals 
can  be  paralleled  elsewhere  only  by  the  swift 
extermination  of  the  American  bison.  Several 
species  are  represented  only  by  small  bands  pre- 
served upon  private  estates. 

Antelopes  fall  into  certain  groups  having  a 
common  resemblance.  These  will  be  outlined 
here,  leaving  the  reader  to  consult  for  details 
the  separate  articles  upon  individual  species,  the 
most  important  of  which  will  be  found  described 
in  their  alphabetical  places.  One  collocation  is 
that  of  the  antelopine  gazelles,  including  a  large 
number  of  species  elegantly  shaped  and  colored, 
as  a  rule  not  exceeding  30  inches  in  height,  with 
hairy  muzzles  and  teeth  resembling  those  of 
goats,  and  with  ringed  and  usually  lyrate  or 
spiral  horns ;  they  inhabit  deserts  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  to  India.  Here  among  less  note- 
worthy kinds,  fall  the  familiar  ariel  and  other 
gazelles,  the  black-buck  of  India,  the  saiga, 
chiru,  springbok,  impalla,  and  the  like.  Another 
group  (eervicaprine)  is  represented  by  the  small 
African  reed-bucks,  the  larger  water-bucks,  cobus, 
etc.,  the  smaller  rehboks  and  klipspringer,  and 
the  diminutive  steinboks.  A  third  (ccphaloph- 
ine)  group  is  composed  of  the  duikerboks  and 
other  forest-ranging  species  of  Africa,  among 
which  are  the  smallest  known  ruminants,  the  least 
(see  Blitebcck)  being  only  13  inches  tall.  Only 
the  males  of  these  are  provided  with  horns,  and 
one  species  (see  CHOUsmoHA)  has  four  boms. 
These  pygmies  are  connected  with  the  cattle  by 
the  alccphaline  antelopes,  all  large  African 
species  characterized  by  their  much  greater 
height  at  the  withers  than  at  the  rump,  and  by 
having  horns  in  both  sexes,  the  cores  of  which  are 
cellular  as  in  oxen;  prominent  examples  are  the 
hartbeests,  blesbok,  bontebok,  and  gnus.  Diverg- 
ing oppositely  from  the  typical  gazelles  toward 
the  goats,  the  hippotragine  section  has  been  made 
to  include  very  large  African  antelopes  having 
long,  stout,  ringed  horns  in  both  sexes,  such  as 
the  sable  and  roan  antelopes,  the  extinct  blaubok, 
addax,  gemsbok  and  allied  species.  Another  set 
of  large  species  is  the  tragelaphine,  represented 
in  India  by  the  nilgai,  and  in  Africa  by  the  bush- 
buck,  koodoo,  eland,  etc.  They  are  the  largest, 
most  valuable,  and  handsomest  of  all,  their 
ground  colors  being  bright  and  often  ornamented 
or  "harnessed"  with  conspicuous  stripes,  while 
their  faces  are  beautifully  marked.  Consult: 
For  former  abundance  in  Africa,  Harris,  Oame 
Animals  of  Africa  (London,  1840),  with  colored 
folio  plates;  Lichtenstein,  SSugetkiere  und  V6- 
gel  aii»  dem  Kaffemlande  (Berlin,  1842)  ;  and 
the  narratives  of  Livingstone,  Gordon  Cumming, 
Andersson,  Drummond,  Baker,  Schweinfurth, 
Selous,  and  similar  explorers  and  sportsmen. 
For  more  modern  conditions,  Millais,  A  Breath 
from  the  Veldt  (London,  1895);  and  Bryden, 
Nature  and  Sport  in  South  Africa  (London, 
1897).  For  Asiatic  species.  Baker,  Wild  Bea«t» 
and  their  Ways  (London,  1890) ;  Blanford,  Fauna 
of  British  India:  Mammals  (London,  1888).  For 
Zoology,  Sclater  and  Thomas,  The  Book  of  the  An- 
telopes (London,  1894-1900) ;  Brooke,  Proceedings 
of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London  (1871-73). 

For  the  so-called  antelope  of  western  North 
America,  see  Pbonouobn. 


ANTENATI  (Lat.  nom.  plur.  of  antenatus, 
from  ante,  before -|- na(u«,  bom).  In  law  and 
history,  persons  bom  before  a  certain  time  or 
event,  especially  with  reference  to  the  existence 
of  rights  which  are  claimed.  The  term  is  spe- 
cifically applied:  (a)  To  children  born  before 
the  marriage  of  their  parents.  By  the  common 
law  of  England  such  children  are  held  to  be 
bastards  and  do  not  become  legitimate  upon  the 
subsequent  marriage  of  their  parents,  whereas  in 
the  civil  and  canon  law  antenati  are  legitimate 
and  capable  of  inheriting  the  real  property  of  the 
father  as  if  born  after  marriage.  The  common- 
law  rule  prevails  in  the  United  States  excepting 
where  it  has  been  changed  by  statute.  (See  Bas- 
TABD;  Heib;  LiEoiTiMACr.)  (b)  In  English  histo- 
ry, to  those  natives  of  Scotland  who  were  born 
before  the  accession  of  the  Scotch  King  James  VI. 
to  the  throne  of  England' as  James  I.,  and  whose 
status  as  English  citizens  was  therefore  disputed, 
(c)  In  American  history,  to  Americans  bom  in 
this  country  before  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence; and,  also,  to  those  citizens  of  the  colony 
of  New  York  who  were  born  during  the  period 
of  Dutch  sovereignty  and  who  survived  the  trans- 
fer of  the  territory  and  government  to  the  Eng- 
lish crown.  The  property  rights  of  the  antenati, 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  benefits  of  the  Dutch 
law  were  expressly  preserved  to  them  by  the  ar- 
ticles of  capitulation,  1664.  Consult  the  his- 
torical introduction  to  the  Grolier  Club,  Facsim- 
ile of  Bradford's  Laics  of  Neic  York,  1694  (New 
York,  1894).  See  the  articles  Aixxoiakce;  An- 
nexation. 

AttTESIlJB.    See  Insect. 

ANTENNATA  (Lat.  antenna,  sail-yard, 
Neo-Lat.  a  feeler;  horn  of  an  insect).  A  class  of 
Arthropoda  characterized  by  the  possession  of  one 
pair  of  preoral  feelers,  three  parts  of  oral  limbs 
and  head  distinctly  marked  off  from  the  trunk; 
respiration  by  tubular  trache«e,  opening  exter- 
nally by  segmentally  arranged  openings  called 
stigmata.  The  class  is  divided  into  two  sub- 
classes :  Myriapoda,  or  centipedes,  etc,  and  Bern- 
apoda,  or  insects  (qq.T.). 

ANTETTOB  (Gk.  'AvTi/vop,  AntSnOr).  The 
wise  Trojan  who  advised  his  fellow-citizens  to 
send  Helen  back  to  her  husband.  In  return  for 
his  friendliness  to  the  Greeks,  his  house  was 
spared  during  the  sack  of  Troy.  A  later  version 
represents  him  as  betraying  the  city.  Legends 
differ  about  him:  one  is  that  he  built  a  city  on 
the  site  of  Troy;  others  make  him  the  foimder 
of  various  cities  in  northern  Italy,  or  Cyrene. 

AUTEirOIl  {'Avriifop).  An  Athenian  sculp- 
tor of  the  sixth  century  B.C.  He  made  the 
original  statues  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton, 
which  were  carried  to  Susa  by  Xerxes  (480 
B.C.).  After  the  conquest  of  Persia,  they  were 
restored  by  Alexander  the  Great,  and  were  set  up 
in  the  Ceramicus,  where  they  were  placed  origin- 
ally. 

AN'TEPEN'DIXTM  (Lat  ante,  before  -f-  pen- 
dere,  to  hang) .  A  hanging  in  front  of  the  altar. 
As  the  earliest  Christian  altars  were  usually 
tables  of  wood  or  morble,  it  was  customary  dur- 
ing service  to  hang  or  set  in  front  of  them  a 
richly  decorated  piece  of  stuff  or  metal  relief. 
See  Altar. 

ANTEQUEBA,  itn'tft-kfi'rft  (anciently  Anti- 
guaria).  An  important  manufacturing  town  in 
the  province  of  Malaga,  Spain,  situated  in  a  fer- 
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tile  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  de  Antequera, 
on  the  Guadalhorce,  45  miles  west  of  Granada 
(Map:  Spain,  0  4).  It  has  a  Moorish  castle  and 
is  the  seat  of  a  number  of  hidalgos.  There  are 
some  stately  houses  and  a  fine  church  of  the  Vir- 
gin. It  is  active  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen 
goods,  paper,  soap,  and  silk.  There  is  consid- 
erable trade  in  fruit,  oil,  and  wine;  and  marble 
is  quarried  in  the  neighborhood.  Pop.,  1900, 
31,60.5. 

AIT'TEBOS  (Gk.  'Avripui,  from  avri,  anti, 
against  +  lpu{,  er6s,  love) .  In  the  mythology  of 
the  Greeks,  the  brother  of  Eros,  and  god  of  unre- 
quited love. 

ANTEBOS,  or  ANTEBUS.  Pope,  or  rather 
bishop  of  Rome,  from  November  21,  235,  till  his 
death,  Januarv  3,  236.  He  comes  between  Pon- 
tianus  and  Fabianus. 

ANTHE'DON  (Gk.  'Avdijd.iv).  A  town  of 
Boeotia,  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Messapion, 
on  the  strait  of  Eubcea.  The  site,  near  the  mod- 
em Lukisi,  was  described  by  Leake,  Travels  in 
yorthern  Greece,  II.  In  1889  excavations  were 
conducted  by  the  American  School  of  Classical 
Studies  at  Athens,  which  brought  to  light  a  com- 
plex of  foundations  near  the  harbor,  and  what 
seems  to  have  been  a  small  temple  on  a  hill  out- 
side the  city.  The  course  of  the  walls  was  also 
traced,  and  a  number  of  bronze  implements  and 
sixty-four  inscriptions  found.  The  latter  are 
chieily  gravestones,  but  give  some  idea  of  the 
local  alphabet  and  dialect. 

ANTHEO^IA  (Gk.  avrl,  anti,  against  + 
flXwj,  Tielioa,  the  sun).  Luminous  rings  op- 
posite to  the  sun,  seen  when  the  observer  looks 
toward  his  own  shadow  cast  upon  a  cloud  or 
bank  of  fog  or  on  the  dewdrops  on  the  grass. 
The  shadow  is  seen  to  be  encircled  by  a  glory 
consisting  of  one  or  several  concentric  rings, 
having  uieir  common  centre  at  the  anti-solar 
point.  The  rings  are  usually  colored,  red  inside 
and  blue  outside,  but  these  are  not  pure  colors, 
because  formed  by  many  overlappings  of  ele- 
mentary rings.  The  outside  rings  have  but  lit- 
tle color  and  fade  off  into  white.  The  radius  of 
the  rings  increases  with  the  smallness  of  the 
globules  that  make  up  the  fog  or  cloud.  The 
largest  ring  ever  observed  is  the  "white  rain- 
bow," which  has  an  angular  radius  of  about  40 
degrees.  It  is  almost  pure  white,  and  is  gen- 
erally known  by  the  name  of  the  first  observer, 
as  Ulloa's  ring.  These  rings  are  formed  by  the 
interference  of  rays  of  sunlight  reflected  from 
minute  drops  very  much  as  in  the  case  of  the 
rings  or  glories  seen  close  around  the  sun  and 
moon.  All  these  phenomena  were  imperfectly 
explained  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  as  due  to  the  dis- 
persion of  light  refracted  through  drops  of  fog 
01-  rain;  but  the  only  satisfactory  explanation  is 
that  first  given  by  Dr.  Thomas  Young,  and  more 
fully  developed  recently  by  Dr.  Pernter,  which 
attributes  them  to  diffraction  or  interference 
phenomena.  Consult  Pernter,  Meteorologiache 
Optik   (Vienna,  1901).    See  Light. 

AN'THELMINTIC  (Gk.  avri,  anti,  against 
+  I^iuvc,helmin8,  a  worm).  Any  medicine  hos- 
tile to  intestinal  parasites.  Anthelmintics  which 
destroy  arc  vermicides;  those  which  expel,  ver- 
mifuges. They  act  in  one  of  three  ways:  (1) 
mechanically;  (2)  by  some  intoxicating  in- 
fluence; (3)  by  an  actual  poisonous  effect. 
Among  the  remedies  employed  for  the  Oxyuris 


vermioularit,  "seat-worm,"  or  "thread-worm," 
are  enemata  of  salt  and  water,  or  of  in- 
fusion of  quassia.  For  the  Ascarie  Uimbrieoidet, 
or  round  worm,  santonin  (q.v.)  and  spigelia,  or 
pink-root,  are  most  frequently  used.  The  drugs 
given  to  expel  tsenie,  or  tape-worms,  are:  as- 
pidium,  or  male  fern;  pumpkin  seeds,  and  bark 
of  the  pom^ranate.  Kamala  (q.v.)  is  fairly  ef- 
ficient; ciuso,  or  kousBo,  is  of  doubtful  value. 
See  AscABis;  WoBlf. 

ANTHEM  (M.  Engl,  antempne,  earlier  an- 
iefne,  M.  Lat.  antiphoiut,  from  Gk.  avri,  anti, 
against  -f-  ^av^,  phOne,  voice,  sound).  A  piece 
sung  in  alternate  parts.  A  species  of  musical  com- 
position introduced  into  the  service  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church  after  the  Reformation,  and  appointed 
to  be  sung  daily,  at  morning  and  evening  service, 
after  the  third  collect.  1%e  words  of  the  an- 
them are  taken  from  the  Psalms,  or  other  suit- 
able parts  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  music  is 
either  for  solo  or  chorus,  or  a  mixture  of  solo 
and  chorus.  It  is  rendered  with  or  without  in- 
strumental accompaniment.  In  its  origin,  musi- 
cal construction,  and  use,  the  anthem  is  similar 
to  the  motet  of  the  Roman  Church  and  the  fan- 
tote  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  See  Motet;  also 
Antiphory. 

AN'THEOIION  (Gk.  av^iiuav,  blossom,  flow- 
er). A  decorative  motive  in  ancient.  Oriental, 
and  Greek  art.  It  was  frequently  used,  and  on 
account  of  its  graceful  effect  is  often  reproduced 
in  modern  times.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  hon- 
eysuckle ornament,  and  is  closely  connected  with 
the  conventionalized  Egyptian  lotus  and  the  As- 
syrian palmette  ornament.  It  takes  the  form 
of  radiating  clusters  of  flowers  or  leaves,  and 
was  used  in  architecture,  in  carving,  in  vase  or- 
nament, and  in  pictorial  decoration.  See  Good- 
year, A.  Orammar  of  the  Lotxu  (New  York, 
1892). 

ANTHEMIS.    See  Chakouile. 

ANTHEICITJS  (Gk.  'Av«i^of,  Anthemios) 
(sixth  century  a.d.).  A  Greek  architect,  mathe- 
matician, and  engineer;  bom  at  Tralles,  in  Asia 
Iklinor.  With  the  assistance  of  his  colleague, 
Isidore  of  Miletus,  he  planned  and  built  for  the 
Emperor  Justinian  the  church  of  St.  Sophia  in 
Constantinople  (532-37),  one  of  the  greatest 
buildings  in  architectural  history,  and  so  may  be 
regard^  as  the  founder  of  the  developed  Byzan- 
tine style.  He  wrote,  among  other  mathematical 
treatises,  a  work  on  the  subject  of  burning- 
glasses.  Some  fragraentJs  of  his  writings  have 
been  found.  He  continued  the  Greek  tradition 
of  uniting  architecture  and  theoretical  mathe- 
matics, which  the  Romans  had  discouraged,  and 
he  was  one  of  the  greatest  architects  of  all  ages. 

ANTHEKItTS.  An  emperor  of  the  West 
(467-472),  and  son-in-law  of  the  Eastern  Em- 
peror Marcian.  He  was  appointed  to  the  West- 
ern throne  by  the  Emperor  Leo,  at  the  instance 
of  Ricimer,  who  afterward  married  Anthemius's 
daughter.  A  quarrel  arose  between  them,  and 
Ricimer  proclaimed  Olybrius  Emperor  of  the 
West  in  472,  and  marched  on  Rome,,  which  he 
took  by  assault.  Anthemius  perished  in  the  bat- 
tle. His  character  is  highly  praised  in  a  pane- 
gyric of  Sidonius  ApoUinaris. 

ANTHEB  (Gk.  av^tipS^,  anthiroa,  flowery, 
blooming) .  That  part  of  a  stamen  which  produces 
pollen.  An  anther  consists  of  two  small  sacs, 
between  which  there  occurs  a  certain  amount  of 
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sterile  tissue  (the  "connective"),  which  is  often 
nothing  more  than  the  top  of  the  axis  of  the 
stamen.     See  Fi/)web. 

AN'THEBIZXITTIC  (a  diminutive  after  the 
Greek  fashion  from  anther;  see  Anther).  The 
male  organ  of  plants ;  that  is,  the  organ  in  which 
the  sperms  are  developed.  Among  the  algse  and 
fungi  an  antheridium  is  usually  a  single  cell,  and 
in  the  simplest  forms  in  which  antheridia  appear 
this  single  cell  is  merely  a  nutritive  cell  which 
is  used  for  the  pturpose  of  producing  sperms.  In 
most  algse  and  fungi,  however,  the  antheridium 
is  a  distinctly  differentiated  cell  set  apart  from 
the  very  first  for  the  production  of  sperms.  Among 
the  mosses  and  ferns  the  antheridium  is  a 
many-celled  organ  of  varying  shape.  The  moss 
antheridium  is  a  free  organ  and  more  or  less 
club-shaped,  a  section  showing  that  the  wall  con- 
sists of  a  single  layer  of  sterile  cells,  and  that 
the  rest  of  the  structure  is  a  compact  mass  of 
very  small  cells,  within  each  one  of  which  a  sin- 
gle sperm  is  organized.  The  antheridium  springs 
open  or  bursts  open  in  the  presence  of 
moisture  and  discharges  its  mass  of  cells  and 
sperms,  the  latter  of  which  free  themselves  by 
their  movements  and  are  ready  to  swim  to  the 
female  organs.  Among  the  ordinary  ferns  the 
antheridium  is  an  imbedded  organ,  which  dis- 
cbarges its  sperms  in  one  way  or  another  at  the 
surface  of  the  prothallium. 


AKTHXanilA  OF  A    IfOSS  (a),  A  FXRN  (fi),  AXD  A 
LIVKBWOBT  (C). 

With  the  introduction  of  heterospory  (q.v.), 
which  involves  certain  of  the  fern-planta  and  all 
of  the  seed-plants,  the  male  plant  is  very  much 
reduced  in  size,  being  entirely  contained  within 
the  spore  that  produces  it,  which  in  the  seed- 
plants  is  called  the  pollen  grain.  With  this 
reduction  of  the  male  plant,  the  antheridium 
is  correspondingly  modified,  so  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  discussion  in  such  cases  as  to  just  what  cell 
or  cells  may  represent  an  antheridium.  The  or- 
gan, therefore,  in  the  seed-plants  does  not  stand 
out  with  the  distinctness  that  it  presents  in  the 
three  lower  groups,  but  it  is  none  the  less  repre- 
sented. 

The  name  is  an  unfprtunate  one,  since  it  means 
"anther-like,"  having  been  given  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  anUier  of  seed-plants  is  a  male 


organ.  It  would  be  very  desirable  to  change  the 
name  if  such  a  thing  were  possible,  and  "sperm- 
ary"  has  been  proposed  as  a  substitute. 

AITTHESTE'BIA.     See  Gbeek  Festivai.s. 

ANTHEUNTS,  aN'te'n^,  Gentil  Theodoo* 
(1840 — ).  A  Flemish  poet.  He  was  born  at 
Oudenarde,  and  removed  to  Brussels.  He  is  one 
of  the  best  lyric  poets  of  Belgium.  His  verses 
are  distinguished  by  depth  of  sentiment  and 
euphony.  Among  his  most  popular  songs  are: 
Lentelied,  Ih  ken  een  Lied,  Vergeefs,  and  Oe- 
troume  Hefde.  Collections  of  his  poems  have 
been  published  under  the  titles:  Uit  het  Bart 
(Leyden,  1875);  Leven,  Lieven,  Zingen  (The 
Hague,  1879) . 

AN'THOCr'AlT  (Gk.  iv^ot,  anthoa,  flower 
+  idavof,  kyanoa,  a  dark-blue  substance).  The 
blue,  purple,  or  red  coloring  matter  found  dis- 
solved in  the  cell  sap  of  flowers,  fruits,  young 
leaves  and  stems,  dying  leaves  in  autumn,  etc 
The  term  "erythrophyll"  was  formerly  used  in 
this  sense.  The  chemistry  of  anthocyan  is  imper- 
fectly known,  but  the  substance  appears  to  be  one 
of  the  tannins  or  phenol  compounds.  Its  color 
depends  upon  the  character  of  the  solution  in 
which  it  is  present;  if  acid,  it  is  red;  if  alka- 
line, it  is  blue.  Therefore,  many  blue  flowers  be- 
come reddish  as  they  fade.  The  function  of  an- 
thocyan in  the  living  plant  is  not  positively 
known,  although  numerous  attempts  have  been 
made  to  explain  its  presence  and  distribution. 
(See  COLOB.)  (1)  It  has  been  held  to  be  a  pro- 
tection to  the  green  coloring  matter  of  young 
leaves  against  too  much  light,  which  promotes 
its  decomposition  (see  Chiorophtu.),  especially 
when  it  is  formed  slowly  on  account  of  low  tem- 
perature. (2)  It  is  alleged  to  be  of  advantage 
to  young  leaves  and  shoots  by  increasing  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  sun's  energy,  and  thus  raising 
their  temperature.  (3)  By  its  action  on  light 
it  probably  facilitates  the  formation  and  action 
of  a  digestive  substance  (diastase)  in  leaves 
and  so  perhaps  promotes  translocation  of  food. 

ANTHO^OGT  (Gk.  uvaoXoyla,  anthologia,  a 
flower-gathering,  from  iJvtfof,  anthos,  flower  + 
Xtytiv,  legein,  to  pick  out).  The  title  usually 
given  to  a  book  consisting  of  an  unconnected  se- 
ries of  choice  thoughts,  whether  in  prose  or  in 
verse,  but  generally  in  the  latter.  In  ancient 
times,  collections  of  this  kind  consisted  largely  of 
epigrams.  1.  The  earliest  Gbeek  antholoqy  was 
compiled  by  Meleager,  of  Gadara,  in  Syria,  about 
80  B.C.  It  was  named  The  Oarland  (Iriiparot, 
Btephanoa)  ,a.nd  contained  one  hundred  and  thirty 
of  Meleager's  own  epigrams,  and  selections  from 
forty-seven  other  poets,  including  Alcteus,  Ana- 
creon,  Archilochus,  Sappho,  and  Simonides. 
Something  more  than  one  hundred  years  later, 
Philip  of  Thessalonica  gathered  the  best  epigrams 
of  the  preceding  century  into  a  collection,  which 
he  published  in  the  reign  of  Caligula,  and  which 
at  an  early  date  seems  to  have  been  combined 
with  Meleager's  Oarland.  A  third  collection  was 
made  by  Straton,  of  Sardis,  in  the  second  cen- 
tury A.D. ;  and  a  fourth  by  Diogenianus  Hera- 
cleota.  The  latter  seems  to  have  been  the  flrst 
to  adopt  the  name  "anthology"  {avBoXSytov  iiri. 
ypafi/idruv,  anthologion  epigrammaton) .  The 
writing  of  epigrams  then  languished,  but  it  was 
revived  again  during  the  sixth  century  in  Con- 
stantinople ;  and  the  productions  there  of  Julianus, 
Christodorus,  Leontius,  Paulus  Silentiarius,  and 
others  gave  occasion  for  a  new  anthology,  made 
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under  Justinian  by  Agathias  of  Myrina  and 
called  by  him  The  Cycle  (KiitXoc,  kyklos).  Ap- 
parently, the  combined  anthology  of  Meleager 
and  Philip  was  current  for  a  long  time 
beside  the  Cycle  of  Agathias.  In  the  tenth 
century  small  anthologies,  the  so-called  Sylloge 
Euphemiatia  and  the  Bylloge  Pariaina,  were 
made.  Better  known  is  the  large  compilation  of 
Constantius  Cephalas  in  fifteen  books,  which 
dates  from  the  early  part  of  the  same  century. 
Four  centuries  later,  the  monk  Maximus  Plam- 
ides  made  a  careless  selection  from  Cepha- 
las's  compilation  in  seven  books.  This  latter  was 
the  only  anthology  known  to  western  Europe 
until  the  seventeenth  century.  It  is  preserved 
at  Venice  in  the  single  manuscript  from  which  it 
was  first  published  by  Lascaris  ( Florence,  1494) . 
It  has  been  frequently  reSdited,  and  was  trans- 
lated into  Latin  by  Orotius. 

In  1607,  however,  Salmasius  discovered  and 
copied  in  the  Palatine  Library  at  Heidelberg  the 
single  manuscript  of  Cephalas's  larger  compila- 
tion, now  known  as  the  Palatine  Anthology. 
Salmasius's  copy  was  published  first  by  Brunck 
in  his  Analecta  (1776)  ;  this  edition  was  super- 
seded by  Jacobs's  Anthologia  Qreeca  (1794-1803; 
improved  edition,  1813-17),  and  was  again  re- 
edited  with  the  addition  of  epigrams  from  in- 
scriptions by  Dtibner  (2  volumes,  1864;  third  vol- 
ume by  Cougny,  1890)  ;  StadtmtlUer's  critical 
edition  of  it  is  not  yet  completed  (Volume  I., 
1894;  II.,  1,  1899).  In  all,  over  three  hundred 
poets,  from  pre-classical  to  Byzantine  times, 
are  represented  in  this  Anthology;  the  collection 
is  invaluable  as  a  mirror  of  Greek  civilization 
and  thought,  and  the  epigrams  express  the 
entire  range  of  human  feeling  with  a  brilliancy 
and  cleverness  that  translation  cannot  repro- 
duce. Translations  have  been  made  into 
English  by  VVrangham,  John  Sterling,  Meri- 
vale,  Garnett,  Symonds,  and  others.  Consult: 
Symonds,  Studies  of  the  Greek  Poeta  (London, 
1893)  ;  Butler,  Amaranth  and  Asphodel  (Lon- 
don, 1881 )  ;  Mackail,  Select  Epigrams  (London, 
1891).  On  the  smaller  collections,  consult  Dil- 
they,  De  Epigrammatum  Syllogis  Quibtisdam 
Minoribus  (1887). 

2.  Latin  Antholooies.  In  1573,  Scaliger  pub- 
lished at  Leyden,  in  imitation  of  the  Greek  an- 
thology, a  Latin  anthology,  under  the  title  Oata- 
lecta  Veterum  Poetarum,  and  PitthBus  one  at 
Paris,  1590.  A  larger  collection  was  issued  at 
Amsterdam  (1759  and  1773)  by  Peter  Burmann 
the  younger,  under  the  title  Anthologia  Veterum 
Latinorum  Epigrammatum  et  Po^matum.  In  the 
nineteenth  century  a  more  careful  anthology 
was  undertaken  bv  Riese  (1869-70),  a  second 
edition  of  which  has  been  published  (Leipzig, 
1906). 

Asiatic  literature  is  extremely  rich  in  antholo- 
gies, which  consist  sometimes  of  extracts  from 
the  best  poets,  arranged  according  to  the  subject, 
and  sometimes  of  "beauties"  of  their  best  poets, 
with  biographical  notices,  which  are  either  placed 
in  chronological  order  or  according  to  the  conn- 
tries  in  which  the  authors  lived. 

3.  Arabic  Anthologies.  The  oldest  Arabic 
anthology  is  the  Moallakat  (see  Antar),  consist- 
ing of  the  seven  most  celebrated  pre-Islamic 
poems.  A  much  larger  collection  was  made  by 
Abu-Temftm  (died  846),  who  published  selec- 
tions from  the  old  Arabic  songs  composed 
previous  to  the  time  of  Mohammed,  arranged 
them    in    ten    books,    and    named    the    entire 


collection  after  the  first  book,  which  consisted 
of  war  songs,  Al  Ham&sa.  A  German  translation, 
by  Rttckert  was  published  in  1846,  under  the  ti- 
tle Bamasa.  Another  famous  anthology  is  the- 
Divan  of  the  Hudhailites  (an  Arabic  tribe),  a 
partial  edition  of  which  was  published  by  Kose- 
garten,  and  a  German  translation  by  Abicht 
(1879).  Wellhausen  completed  the  edition  (Ar- 
abic and  German)  in  1887,  as  Part  I.  of  Skizzen 
und  Vorarheiten,  published  by  him.  Abul-Faradj 
of  Ispahan  (died  967)  gathered  together  in  his 
Kit&b  al-Aghdni  (Book  of  Songs)  all  the  ancient 
Arabic  songs  down  to  the  first  centuries  of  the: 
caliphate.  It  was  published  by  Kosegarten  in 
1840;  but  the  complete  work,  in  twenty  volumM,. 
was  not  issued  till  quite  recently  by  the  Arabic 
press  of  Bulak,  to  which  Briinnow  added  the 
twentv-flrst  volume  in  1888.  An  Index  to  this 
anthology  is  now  being  prepared  by  a  group  of 
scholars  under  the  editorship  of  I.  Guidi.  Abu'l- 
Faradj  accompanied  this  work  with  a  minute 
commentary,  which  makes  it  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting of  the  old  Arabic  literature.  But  the 
richest  and  most  complete  anthology  of  the  later 
Arabic  poetry  is  Yatimat  al-Dahr  (The  Pearl  of 
the  World) ,  by  Taalabi,  in  which  the  writers  are- 
arranged  according  to  the  provinces  in  which  they 
lived.  It  has  been  continued  and  enlarged  since 
the  period  of  the  original  compiler.  Besides- 
these  and  similar  national  anthologies,  collec- 
tions have  been  made  in  almost  every  province - 
where  the  Arabic  culture  and  speech  prevailed. 
Such,  for  example,  are  the  numerous  Arabico- 
Spanish  anthologies,  though  these  are  but  little 
known. 

4.  Ti^KiSH  Anthoiaoies.  The  number  of  an- 
thologies in  the  West  Turkish,  or,  as  it  is  gen- 
erally called,  the'  Turkish  language,  is  very 
large.  The  most  famous  are:  Hesht  Behesht 
(The  Ei^ht  Paradises),  by  Sehi  of  Adri- 
anople  (died  1548)  ;  Taskarat  ash-Shuara  (Lives- 
of  the  Poets),  by  Latifl  (died  1682),  and,  un- 
der the  same  title,  a  similar  work  of  Ashik  Che- 
lebi  (died  1571)  ;  and  the  great  collection,  8ub- 
dat  al-Ash'dr  (The  Blossoms  of  Poetry),  by 
Kassade  (died  1621).  The  substance  of  these - 
anthologies  is  to  be  fotud  in  Hammer  Purgstall's 
Oeschichte  der  osmanischen  Dichtkunst  (Pesth, 
1836). 

5..  Persian  Anthoiaoies.  The  Persian  litera- 
ture has  many  anthologies,  which  are  called  safi- 
nah  (ship),  majmai  (collection),  bayid  (album), 
intikhib  or  muntakhab  (selection),  and  the 
like.  Amone  these  are  the  Uuntakhab  ul-a*h'tr 
(Selection  of  Poems),  compiled  in  1748;  and  the 
DaqS'iq  ul-ash'ar  (Subtleties  of  Poems),  com- 
piled in  the  eighteenth  century,  which  deals,  as 
its  name  implies,  es^ially  with  the  more  arti- 
ficial styles  of  Persian  poetry.  The  numerous 
biographical  dictionaries  of  poets,  called  Tadh- 
kirat,  or  memoirs,  contain  many  verses  from  the 
poets  whose  lives  are  recorded.  One  of  the  most 
important  of  these  is  the  Tadhkirat  ash-shu'iri, 
written  by  Daulat-Shfth  in  1487,  and  edited  by 
E.  G.  Browne  (London,  1901).  Special  mention 
must  also  be  made  of  the  Farhangi  ash-sku'Sri 
(Dictionary  of  Poets),  which  contains  an  an- 
thology of  about  22,450  distichs  in  Persian,  and 
which  was  abridged  and  freely  imitated  by  Ham- 
mer-Purgstall  in  his  Duftkiimer  aus  persischen 
Dichtern  gesammelt,  re&iited  by  Bodenstedt 
(Stuttgart,  1860). 

6.  Indian  Anthologies.  *  The  literature  of 
the    Mohammedan     population    of    EUndustan,. 
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which  is  a  mere  copy  of  Persian  literature,  has 
also  several  anthologies.  The  most  important 
are:  Qulziri  Ihrihlm  (Rose  Garden  of  Ibra- 
him), by  'All  Ibrahim,  containing  biographical 
notices  of  three  hundred  Hindustani  poets,  with 
specimens  of  their  writings;  the  collection 
called  Ditcani  Jih&n  (Divfin  of  the  World),  by 
Benl-Narftyan;  OuUh&ni  Hind  (Garden  of  In- 
dia), by  Mirza  'AH  Lutf;  Guldasta'i  Mishit 
(Garland  of  Pleasure),  by  ManQ  Lai  (Calcutta, 
1836),  and  Ouldaata'i  Nazninan  (Garland  of 
Delights) ,  by Karlm-ad-Din  (Calcutta,  1845) .  The 
substance  of  these  worlcs  is  to  be  found  in  Garcin 
de  Tassy's  Histoire  de  la  litt^rature  hindoue  et 
hindouatanie  (second  edition,  Paris,  1839-47), 
which,  under  the  title  of  Tabakali  Shurai  Hindi, 
was  translated  into  Hindustani  by  Karlm-ad- 
Dln  (Delhi,  1848).  In  the  pure  Hindu  we  have 
a  rich  collection  of  songs,  the  RUgsagar  (Ocean 
of  Musical  Verse),  by  Krishnfinanda  (Calcutta, 
1846). 

7.  Sanskbit  Antholooies.  The  Sanskrit  lit- 
erature is  not  so  rich  in  anthologies  as  are  other 
Oriental  literatures.  But  the  collections,  com- 
prising a  hundred  strophes  each  {^atakas),  and 
attributed  to  many  poets,  may  almost  be  termed 
anthologies.  True  Sanskrit  anthologies  are  the 
Baduktikarnimrta,  or  "ear-nectar  ot  good  say- 
ings," by  Sridharadasa  (about  1205  A.p.),  the 
J^drngadharapaddhati,  or  Anthology  of  Himgad- 
hara,  and  Vallabhadeva's  Suhhiahitivali  (Se- 
ries of  Good  Words).  BShtlingk,  Indische 
Spriiche,  3  volumes  (St.  Petersburg,  1870-73), 
contains  an  anthology  of  7613  Sanskrit  strophes, 
with  a  literal  German  translation. 

8.  Chinese  ANTnoLooiES.  The  oldest  an- 
thology in  the  world  is  that  which  Confu- 
cius has  handed  down  under  the  name  of  the 
Shi-King,  or  Book  of  Songs,  forming  one  of  the 
five  great  canonical  books,  or  sacred  classics  of 
the  Chinese.  Chinese  authors  assert  that  about 
3000  other  poems  were  known  in  the  time  of 
Confucius.  The  Bhi-King  consists  of  311  pieces, 
which  picture  vividly  the  manners  and  customs, 
the  state  of  knowlec^  and  art,  and  the  aspects 
of  nature  in  the  states  which  afterward  became 
China.  The  best  translation  with  critical  appa- 
ratus is  by  James  Legge  (London,  1876).  There 
is  also  a  version  in  Latin  by  Lacharme  (Stutt- 
gart, 1830),  and  one  in  German  by  Rflckert  (Al- 
tona,  1833).  The  poems  of  the  Liang  Dynasty 
(502-557  A.D.),  and  of  the  Tang  Dynasty  (618- 
005),  have  also  been  collected,  but  are  only  in 
part  translated. 

9.  Japanese  Anthologies.  The  Japanese 
abound  in  anthologies,  since  they  consider  poetry 
more  as  the  production  of  an  epoch  than  of  an 
individual.  The  oldest  and  largest  anthology, 
compiled  in  the  eighth  century,  is  called  Manyo- 
shu,  or  Collection  of  Ten  Thousand  Leaves.  It 
contains  4565  songs,  mostly  in  31-8yllab1e  poems. 
The  Kokinshu,  or  Songs  Ancient  and  Modem, 
numbering  1099,  was  finished  about  022.  An- 
other anthology  of  the  same  century,  Qosen 
Wakashu,  contains  1356  short  poems.  Other 
collections  were  made  by  order  of  the  Mikados 
in  the  succeeding  centuries,  ending  with  the  fif- 
teenth, and  these,  with  Songs  Ancient  and  Mod- 
em, are  known  under  the  general  name  of  the  An- 
thologies of  the  One  and  Twenty  Reigns.  All  of 
these  books  ha.ve  had  abundant  commentary,  and 
are  valuable  to  the  student  and  historian.  There 
are  innumerable  other  collections  made  by  im- 
perial or  private  order,  besides  many  selections 


of  one  hundred  songs  each,  the  most  famous  ol 
the  latter  being  the  Hiaku-nin-is-shiu  (one  hun- 
dred poets,  one  verse),  translated  into  English, 
with  notes  by  F.  V.  Dickens  (London,  1866),  and 
Clay  MacCauley  (Tokio,  1899).  Consult  also, 
Anthologie  japonnaise,  by  Leon  de  Rosny,  Paris, 
1870,  and  B.  H.  Chamberlain,  Classical  Poetry  of 
the  Japanese  (London,  1880). 

AN'THOH,  Chabi.es,  LL.D.  ( 1797-1867 ) .  An 
American  classical  scholar  and  teacher.  He  was 
bom  in  New  York  City,  graduated  at  Columbia 
College  in  1815,  studied  Taw  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1819,  but  never  practiced.  The 
next  year  he  became  adjunct  professor  of  Greek 
and  Latin  at  Columbia,  and  after  fifteen  years, 
became  full  professor.  From  1830  to  1867  h» 
was  also  head  master  of  the  grammar  school  of 
Columbia  College.  He  was  exceedingly  efficient 
as  a  teacher,  and  won  considerable  reputation  by 
his  annotated  editions  of  a  large  number  of 
classical  authors,  prepared  as  school  and  college 
text-books.  Besides  nearly  fifty  such  works,  he 
published  a  new  edition  of  Lemprifere's  Classical 
Dictionary  (1822),  a  new  Classical  Dictionary 
(1841),  a  dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  an- 
tiquities ( 1843 ) ,  and  a  number  of  other  manuals 
which  were  long  and  extensively  used  by  clas- 
sical students,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Eng- 
land. 

ANTHONY,  an't6-nl.  A  city  and  countv 
seat  of  Harper  Co.,  Kan.,  56  miles  southwest 
of  Wichita,  on  the  Missouri  Pacific,  the  Atchison, 
Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe,  and  other  railroads  (Map: 
Kansas,  D  4).  It  controls  a  trade  in  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  surrounding  agricultural  and  stock 
raising  region,  and  has  some  manufactures.  Pop., 
1690,  1806;  1900,  1179;  1905,  2026. 

ANTHONT,  C1.EMEN8  TnEODOB  (1755- 
1836).  King  of  Saxony.  Upon  the  death  of  his 
brother  Frederick  Augustus  I.,  on  May  5, 1827, he 
succeeded  to  the  throne.  After  the  disturbances 
of  1830  he  appointed  his  nephew.  Prince  Fried- 
rich  August,  co-regent,  and  on  September  4  of 
the  following  year  he  gave  his  sanction  to  a 
constitutional  government  for  the  kingdom. 

ANTHONT,  Herbt  Bowen  (1815-84).  An 
American  journalist  and  legislator.  He  was 
born  at  Coventry,  R.  I.,  and  graduated  at  Brown 
University  in  1833.  He  became  editor  of  the 
Providence  Journal  in  1838,  and  continued  as 
such  for  more  than  twenty  years.  In  1849,  and 
again  in  1850,  he  was  elected  Governor  of  Rhode 
Island,  on  the  Whig  ticket.  He  was  a  Repub- 
lican member  of  the  United  States  Senate  from 
1859  until  his  death,  and  served  twice  ( 1863  and 
1871 )  as  president  pro  tern.  A  collection  of  his 
historical  and  memorial  addresses  was  printed 
for  private  circulation  in  1875.  He  bequeathed 
to  Brown  University  the  Harris  collection  of 
American  poetry,  containing  about  6000  vol- 
umes. See  the  Anthony  Memorial  (1886),  a 
catalogue  of  the  collection,  with  a  sketch  of  the 
donor. 

ANTHONT,  John  Gouw  (1804-77).  An 
American  conchologist.  He  was  born  at  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  and  for  many  years  was  in  com- 
merce, but  his  studies  in  natural  history  resulted 
in  his  being  invited  by  Professor  Louis  Agassiz, 
in  1863,  to  the  directorship  of  the  conchological 
department  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zo- 
8logy  at  Harvard  University.  In  1865  he  ac- 
companied Professor  Agassiz  on  the  Thayer  ex- 
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pcdition  to  Brazil.  He  was  an  acknovledffed  au- 
thority in  his  field  of  research,  and  published 
A  Xew  Trilobite:  Ceralocephala  Ceralepta 
(1838),  Descriptions  of  Three  NetD  Species  of 
Shells  (1839),  Descriptions  of  Neu>  Species  of 
American  Fluviate  Oasteropods  ( 1861 ) ,  Descrip- 
tions of  New  American  Fresh-Water  Shells 
(1866),  and  other  works. 

ANTHONT  D£  DOHINia     See  DoMims. 

ANTHONY,  St.    See  Antont,  St. 

ANTHONY,  St.,  Cross  of,  or  the  Taxj  Cboss. 
A  cross,  shaped  like  the  letter  T.  In  heraldry  the 
name  denotes  an  ordinary  cross  consisting  of  two 
stripes,  one  horizontal,  the  other  vertical,  cross- 
ing each  other  in  the  centre  of  the  escutcheon. 

ANTHONY,  St.,  FiRB  of.  The  Rev.  Alban  But- 
ler, in  his  Lives  of  the  Saints,  gives  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  origin  of  this  name:  "In  1089, 
a  pestilential  erysipelatous  distemper,  called  the 
sacred  fire,  swept  off  great  numbers  in  most 
provinces  of  R-ance;  public  prayers  and  pro- 
cessions were  ordered  against  this  scourge.  At 
length,  it  pleased  God  to  grant  to  many  miracu- 
lous cures  of  the  dreadful  distemper  to  those 
who  implored  his  mercy  through  the  intercession 
of  St.  Anthony,  especially  before  his  relics;  the 
church  (of  La  Motte  St.  Didier,  near  Vienne,  in 
DauphinS)  in  which  they  were  deposited  was  re- 
sorted to  by  great  numbers  of  pilgrims,  and  his 
patronage  was  implored  over  the  whole  king- 
dom against  this  disease."  The  "Order  of  Ca- 
nons Regular  of  St.  Anthony,"  a  religions  fra- 
ternity, founded  about  1090,  for  the  relief  of 
persons  afflicted  with  the  fire  of  St.  Anthony, 
survived  in  France  till  1790. 

ANTHONY,  Susan  Bbownell  (1820-1906). 
An  American  reformer.  She  was  born  in  Adams, 
Mass.,  the  daughter  of  a  Quaker.  She  taught 
school  from  the  age  of  fifteen  to  thirty;  was  ac- 
tive in  the  total  abstinence  and  anti-slavery 
movements,  and  from  the  Civil  War  devoted 
herself  entirely  to  the  woman  suffrage  move- 
ment. She  founded  (1868)  and  for  three  years 
published  The  Revolution,  a  woman's  rights 
paper.  She  was  arrested,  tried,  and  fined  for  vot- 
ing at  the  election  of  1872.  She  was  an  eloquent 
speaker,  lectured  extensively  in  England  and 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  took  part  in 
many  State  campaigns,  and  appeared  before 
many  Congressional  committees.  She  contrib- 
uted to  leading  magazines  and  (with  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  and  Mrs.  Matilda  Jos- 
lyn  Gage)  published  an  extensive  History  of 
Woman  Suffrage  (3  volumes,  New  York,  1881- 
87).  For  her  life,  consult  Harper,  Life  and 
Work  of  Susan  B.  Anthony  (2  volumes,  Indian- 
apolis, 1898). 

ANTHONY,  Wn-UAM  Arnold  (1835 — ).  An 
American  physicist.  He  was  born  at  Coventry, 
R.  I.,  graduated  at  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School 
of  Yale  University,  and  was  professor  of  physics 
and  chemistry  in  Antioch  College  (Ohio)  from 
1867  to  1869.  From  1869  to  1872  he  was  pro- 
lessor  of  physics  at  the  Iowa  Agricultural  0)1- 
lege,  and  from  1872  to  1887  professor  of  physics 
at  Cornell  University.  In  1887  he  became  a 
consulting  electrician.  He  has  contributed  a 
chapter  to  E.  A.  Thompson's  Roentgen  Rays  and 
Phenomena  of  the  Anode  and  Cathode  (New 
York,  1896),  and  (with  C.  F.  Brackett)  has 
written  a  Manual  of  Physics. 


ANTHONY  OF  BOTTB^ON.    See  Antoink 

DE  BOUBBOIt. 

ANTHONY'S  NOSE.  A  projecting  bluff  on 
the  Hudson  south  of  West  Point,  said  to  have 
been  named  after  a  trumpeter  of  Governor  Stuy- 
vesant's. 

ANTHOPH'YLLITli.  A  name  applied  to  an 
orthorhombic  mineral  of  the  amphibole  group, 
containing  the  metals  magnesium  and  iron  and 
silicic  acid.  It  commonly  occurs  in  lamellar  or 
fibrous  masses  that  have  a  vitreous  lustre  and 
vary  in  color  from  brown  to  green.  A  "hydrated 
anthophyllite"  has  been  described  in  several  in- 
stances, but  in  most  cases  the  mineral  has  been 
shown  to  be  really  a  hydrated  monoclinic  amphi- 
bole.   Anthophyllite  occurs  in  metamorphic  rocks. 

AN'THOZANTHUH.  See  Sweet  Vebnai. 
Gbass. 

AN'THOZO'A  (Gk.  &v^o(,  anthos,  flower -!- 
fyoi',  eOon,  animal),  or  Actinozoa.  An  order 
ot  coelenterates,  characterized  by  their  polyp-like 
form.  It  contains  the  sea-anemones  and  all  the 
corals  except  millepores.  See  CkELEirrEBATA ; 
C0RAI.B,  and  Sea-Aneuonks. 

AN'THSACENE  (Gk.  AvSpai,  anthmse, 
coal).  An  organic  substance  composed  of  car- 
bon and  hydrogen,  and  obtained  from  coal-tar. 
The  production  of  anthracene  has  been  of  great 
commercial  importance  since  the  discovery  of  the 
processes  by  which  it  is  converted  on  a  large 
scale  in  the  valuable  alizarin  dyes.  (See  Au- 
ZARIN.)  The  portion  of  coal-tar  passing,  dur- 
ing its  distillation,  above  270°  C,  contains  a 
considerable  amount  of  anthracene;  when  this 
portion  is  cooled,  a  mass  of  crystals  is  deposited, 
which  is  separated  from  the  liquid  oil  by  pres- 
sure and  purified  by  digesting  with  the  naphtha 
obtained  from  another  fraction  of  the  coal-tar, 
namely,  the  so-called  light  oil,  which  passes  be- 
low 170°  C.  The  product  somewhat  purified  in 
this  manner  is  brought  into  commerce  under  the 
name  of  "50  per  cent,  anthracene,"  and  is  employ- 
ed in  the  manufacture  of  alizarin.  To  isolate  pure 
anthracene  from  this  product,  it  is  distilled  with 
potash,  and  the  distillate  is  treated  with  carbon 
disulphide,  in  which  anthracene  is  nearly  in- 
soluble; the  remaining  traces  of  impurities  may 
then  be  eliminated  by  recrystallization  from  hot 
benzene.  Pure  anthracene  is  a  colorless  crys- 
talline substance  melting  at  213°  C.  and  boiling 
at  360°  C. ;  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  but 
sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol.  Graebe  and  Lieb- 
ermann  obtained  it  from  the  coloring  matter  of 
madder,  and  then,  by  reversing  the  process,  ar- 
tificially prepared  that  coloring  matter  (alis- 
arin)  from  anthracene.  The  chemical  constitu- 
tion of  anthracene  is  represented  by  the  formula: 


CH     CH      CH 


Cionsult      Gnehm's      Die      Anthntoenfarhstoffe 
(Brunswick,  1897). 

AN'THRACITE  (Gk.  dv&paidTK.anthrakitis, 
from  dv^pa^,  anthraw,  coal).  A  term  used  to 
designate  the  highest  grade  of  coal,  or  that  hav- 
ing the  highest  percentage  of  fixed  carbon,  and 
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lowest  volatile  contents  of  all  the  coals.  It  has 
been  produced  from  bitiuninous  coal  by  alter- 
ation  through  the  action  of  pressure  and  heat. 
These  conditions  are  produced  when  rock-masses 
are  folded  up  into  mountains,  or  when  beds  of  bi- 
tuminous coal  are  approached  or  penetrated  by 
an  intrusion  of  igneous  rock.  In  passing  from 
the  horizontal  coal  measures  of  Western  Penn- 
sylvania and  Ohio  to  the  greatly  folded  beds  of 
Eastern  Pennsylvania,  the  coal  changes  from  bi- 
tuminous to  anthracite.  At  Crested  Butte,  Col- 
orado, beds  of  bituminous  coal  are  found  to 
change  to  anthracit«  in  those  portions  of  the 
mass  which  are  in  close  proximity  to  basaltic 
rocks  that  have  been  intruded  into  the  beds  un- 
derlying the  coal  in  that  region. 

Anthracite  has  great  heating  power;  it  burns 
slowly,  giving  off  but  little  smoke,  and  is  con- 
sequently very  clean.  The  average  chemical  com- 
position of  anthracite  coal  from  different  locali- 
ties is  as  follows: 


Fixed 
Carbon 


yola> 
tile    Water   Ash 


Sul- 
phur 


Mammoth  vein.  Pa. 

Anthracite,   Col 

Madrid,  K.  Mex. . . , 
Shan-si,  China 


'Matter 

86.38  3.08  4.12     5.92  .50 

82.33  9.96     .81     6.90  1.06 

93.02  1.04     .16    6.78  .117 

82.74  5.56  1.65  10.15  .26 


Anthracite  is  found  at  a  number  of  widely  sep- 
arated localities;  but  the  areas  underlain  by  it 
are  seldom  large  because  its  formation  is  depend- 
ent on  local  conditions.  In  the  United  States 
it  is  found  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  where  it 
forms  several  detached  areas  aggregating  about 
470  square  miles.  These  fields  are  known  as  the 
Southern  or  Schuylkill  field  (140  square  miles) ; 
Western  Middle  field  (90  square  miles) ;  Eastern 
Middle  field  (40  square  miles)  ;  Northern  or 
Wyoming  (200  square  miles)  ;  Loyalsock  or 
Western  Northern.  The  coals  all  belong  to  the 
Middle  Carboniferous  or  Pennsylvanian  Series, 
at  the  base  of  which  is  a  hard  bed  known 
as  the  Pottsville  conglomerate.  After  beds  of 
the  Coal-measures  had  been  folded  into  basins, 
the  presence  of  the  outcropping  ledges  of  con- 
glomerate along  the  crests  of  the  ridges  pro- 
tected the  coal  beds  to  a  large  extent  and  have 
kept  them  from  being  entirely  worn  away  by 
weathering  and  erosion.  The  total  number  of 
workable  anthracite  seams  is  about  15,  but  sever- 
al others  are  also  known.  The  aggregate  thickness 
of  the  beds  increases  from  west  to  east;  the  best 
known  is  the  Mammoth  Bed,  which  in  places  may 
exceed  100  feet  in  thickness,  while  elsewhere  it 
may  split  up  into  several  beds  separated  by  lay- 
ers of  shale.  Wilkes-Barre,  Scranton,  Hazelton 
and  Pottsville  are  important  mining  towns  in  the 
region.  At  Crested  Butte  in  Colorado,  and  near 
Madrid,  New  Mexico,  anthracite  is  found  in  beds 
of  Upper  Cretaceous  age,  the  formation  of  the 
anthracite  in  each  case  being  due  to  igneous  in- 
trusions. Indeed,  at  the  latter  locality,  the 
change  from  bituminous  to  anthracite  coal  takes 
place  within  a  distance  of  2000  feet.  In  Europe 
anthracite  coal  is  found  in  the  Carboniferous  of 
South  Wales.  It  is  also  known  in  France  and 
Belgium.  What  are  probably  the  largest  de- 
posits in  the  world  are  those  around  Tse-Chow 
in  the  province  of  Shan-si,  Ch-ii».  Baron  von 
Riehthofen  estimated  that  the  unmined  anthra- 
cite coal  in  Shan-si  amounted  to  630,000,000,000 
tons,  and  that  the  area  was  greater  than  that  of 
Pennsylvania. 


Anthracite  coal,  after  mining,  goes  through  a 
crushing  and  sorting  process  in  coal-breakers,  in 
which  the  machinery  consists  of  crushing-rolls 
and  screens.  In  this  treatment  the  coal  is  sep- 
arated into  the  different  sizes  given  below,  and 
particles  of  slate  are  eliminated.  Much  of  the 
latter  is  separated  by  screens  having  the  bars  set 
at  an  angle,  so  that  when  a  mixture  of  coal  and 
slate  passes  over  them  the  slate  particles,  owing 
to  their  thinness,  slip  through,  while  the  coal 
passes  by.  Pieces  of  mixed  coal  and  slate  are 
known  as  bone-coal,  and  are  picked  out  by  boys 
when  the  smaller  sizes  of  coal  come  down  the 
shutes  from  the  screens.  Recently,  wet  methods 
of  separation  of  slate  and  coal,  by  means  of  jigs 
(q.v.)  have  been  adopted  with  great  success. 
The  capacity  of  some  breakers  is  very  large,  be- 
ing as  much  as  2000  to  3000  tons  of  marketable 
coal  per  day  of  ten  hours. 

The  following  sizes  are  shipped  from  the 
breaker : 

Broken,  or  Grate  coal,  which  passes  through 
4-inch  mesh,  but  not  through  2.6-inch  mesh. 

Egg  coal,  which  passes  through  2.6- inch  mesh, 
but  not  through  1.75-inch  mesh. 

Stove  coal,  which  passes  through  1.75- inch 
mesh,  but  not  through  1.25-inch  mesh. 

Chestnut  coal,  which  passes  through  1.25-inch 
mesh,  but  not  through  .76-inch  mesh. 

Pea  coal,  which  passes  through  .76-inch  mesh, 
but  not  through  .50-inch  mesh. 

Buckwheat  coal,  which  passes  through  .60-inch 
mesh,  but  not  through  .26-inch  mesh. 

Very  coarse  lumps  are  known  as  "steamboat 
coal,"  and  some  finer  sizes  are  at  times  separated 
into  two  kinds,  which  are  known  as  rice  and  flax- 
seed. The  finest  refuse  from  the  breakers  and 
mines  is  known  as  "culm,"  and  has  been  a  source 
of  much  concern  since,  through  being  considered 
as  waste,,  it  has  been  allowed  to  collect  in  enor- 
mous heaps,  forming  a  marked  topographic  fea- 
ture of  the  anthracite  regions.  Owing  to  the  fine- 
ness of  this  material,  it  was  for  some  years  found 
difficult  to  burn  it  in  grates,  as  it  packed  and  hin- 
dered the  entrance  of  air.  In  recent  years  meth- 
ods of  utilization  for  culm  have  been  found,  and 
many  of  the  banks  have  been  worked  over  and  the 
coarser  particles  washed  out  and  sized.  It  can 
be  burned  in  specially  constructed  grates,  or 
can  be  mixed  with  tar  and  pressed  into  briquettes 
for  use  with  the  ordinary  grate.  Another  impor- 
tant use  is  for  filling  in  abandoned  or  partially 
worked-out  mines,  which  is  done  by  washing  the 
culm  down  through  a  pipe  into  the  mine,  where 
it  settles  into  a  compact  mass. 

In  the  trade,  anthracite  is  sometimes  classed 
as  follows:  Free  burning,  white  ash,  hard 
white  ash,  Wyoming  red  ash,  Lehigh  red  ash, 
Shamokin,  Lykens  Valley  red  ash,  Schuylkill  red 
ash,  Trevorton,  Lorberry  red  ash,  and  Bemice 
white  ash.  The  hard  white  ash  commands  the 
best  price. 

The  production  of  anthracite  coal  in  Pennsyl- 
vania from  1899  to  1904  was  as  follows: 


Tear 

Total 
product 
loug  tons 

Value  at 
Hinei 

Arerage 

price 

per  too 

No. 
emplojed 

ATerage 
No.  dan 
worked 

1899 

1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 

63,944,647 
51,221,353 
«),242,6«) 
36,940,710 
66,613,4.54 
65,318,490 

$88,142,130 
85,767,861 

112,6O».0M 
76,173,686 

162,036,448 

138,974,020 

$1.80 
1.86 
2.05 
2.35 
2.60 
2.36 

139,606 
144,208 
146,309 
148,141 
160,483 
166,861 

173 
166 
196 
116 

206 
200 
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It  is  dbo  of  interest  to  note  the  increase  in 
shipments  since  the  beginning  of  the  industry: 

AxTHBAom  Coal  SHiFimm,  1825  to  1901. 


1825 

34,893  long  tons 

1870 

10,182,191  long  tone 

1830 

174,734     "      " 

1880 

23,437,242     "       " 

1835 

660,768     "       " 

1890 

86,616,469     "      " 

1840 

864,379     "       " 

1900 

46,107,484     "      " 

1815 

2,013,013     "       " 

19M 

67,492,622     "      " 

18(iO 

8,613,123     "       " 

The  exports  of  anthracite  in  1904  were  2,228,- 
302  long  tons  valued  at  $11,077,470,  and  the 
imports  72,529  long  tons  valued  at  $220,664. 

The  annual  production  of  anthracite  in  Colo- 
rado and  New  Mexico  combined  amounted  to 
72,074  short  tons  in  1904.  Various  estimates  of 
the  amounts  of  anthracite  remaining  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania fields  have  been  made,  and  all  agree  in 
the  conclusion  that  the  deposits  will  last  at  the 
present  rate  of  production  for  more  than  one 
hundred  years.     For  illustration,  see  Coal. 

BiBLlooRAPHT.  For  statistics  of  production, 
consult  volumes  on  Mineral  Resources,  issued  an- 
nually by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey; 
various  reports  of  the  Second  Geological  Survey 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Annual  Reports  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  I'ennsylvania.  Consult  also: 
J.  J.  Stevenson,  "Origin  of  Pennsylvania  Anthra- 
cite," Bulletin  of  the  Qeological  Society  of  Amer- 
ica, Volume  v.,  page  39  (Rochester,  1894)  ;  J.  J. 
Stevenson,  "The  Cerrillos  Coal  Field,"  Transac- 
tions  of  the  A' etc  York  Academy  of  Sciences,  Vol- 
ume XV.,  page  105  (New  York,  1896);  N.  F. 
Drake,  "Coal  Fields  Around  Tse  Chau,  China," 
Transactions  of  the  American  Institute  of  Min- 
ing Engineers,  Volume  XXX.  (New  York,  1898), 
See  also  Coai,,  and  Pennsylvania. 

ANTHBACVKOSE  (6k.  irepa(,  anthrax,  car- 
buncle +  »4<roi,  nosos,  disease).  A  group  of 
fungous  diseases  of  plants,  in  which  the  fruits, 
stems,  and  leaves  suffer  serious  injury.  Com- 
mon forms  are  found  upon  beans,  blackberries, 
raspberries,  cucumbers,  egg-plants,  grapes,  cot- 
ton, peppers,  and  spinach.  Species  of  Colleto- 
trichum  and  Olceosporium  cause  most  of  these 
diseases.  In  the  fruit  attacked  definite  round 
discolored  spots  or  pits  appear,  with  a  usually 
light-colored  centre,  surrounded  by  darker  zones. 
S^  Gbape  Anthracnose ;  Bean;  etc. 

ANTHBAPUB'PUBIIf.     See  Pubpubin. 

ANTHBAZ  (Gk.  iv&pai,  coal,  carbuncle, 
malignant  pustule;  Fr.  charbon).  A  specific,  in- 
fectious disease  produced  by  a  pathogenic  micro- 
organism, Bacillus  anthracis.  The  disease  is 
known  as  charbon,  inflammation  of  milt;  milz- 
brand,  carbonchio,  mjeltbrant,  miltbrand,  and 
Siberian  plague;  in  man,  as  malignant  pustule, 
or  carbuncle,  splenic  fever,  wool-sorter's  disease, 
and,  incorrectly,  malignant  oedema. 

Anthrax  was  the  first  disease  traced  to  bac- 
terial generation.  It  is  most  prevalent  among 
herbivorous  animals — cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and 
goats,  varying  in  relative  frequency  with  the 
region.  The  camel  and  various  members  of  the 
deer  family  are  frequently  affected.  The  disease 
is  rare  in  swine,  and  only  occasional  in  camivora. 
Anthrax  is  frequently  transmitted  to  man,  es- 
pecially through  abrasions  of  the  hands  in  cases 
of  those  who  handle  infected  wools  or  hides.  It 
may  also  be  implanted  in  the  lungs,  through 
inhalation  of  infected  dust,  or  in  the  intestines, 
through    swallowing    food    containing    anthrax 


spores.  Purulent  or  necrotic  changes  occur  ia 
each  case,  with  pustules  in  the  skin;  oedema, 
lobular  pneumonia  and  pleuri^;  or  mycosis  ia 
the  intestines.  The  lymph  glands  are  swollen, 
and  the  spleen  becomes  enlarged,  dark,  and  soft. 
(Edema,  fever,  diarrhoea,  delirium,  and  hemor- 
rhages are  followed  speedily  by  death.  Though 
said  to  be  prevalent  in  Europe,  but  42  cases  of 
malignant  pustule  in  human  beings  were  reported 
in  the  United  States  in  1900. 

Enzootic  outbreaks  of  anthrax  have  been 
known  from  time  immemorial,  and  in  all  parts- 
of  the  globe.  In  cattle,  veterinarians  distinguish 
three  forms  of  anthrax:  apoplectic,  in  which  the- 
animal  suddenly  drops  to  the  ground  and  dies  in 
convulsions  after  a  few  hours;  the  acute  form 
without  external  swellings,  most  frequent  in 
cattle,  in  which  the  temperature  is  increased 
from  41°  to  42°  C,  muscular  trembling,  general 

Srostration,  and  labored  breathing  appear,  and 
eath  supervenes,  with  signs  of  asphyxia,  in  from 
ten  to  twenty-four  hours;  the  sub-acute  form, 
which  is  rare,  with  symptoms  the  same  as  in  the 
acute  form,  but  less  pronounced. 

In  both  horses  and  cattle  an  external  form  of 
anthrax  occurs,  during  which  tumors  or  carbun- 
cles develop  under  the  skin.  These  tumors  are 
distinguished  from  those  of  black-leg  by  the  fact 
that  they  do  not  emit  a  crackling  sound  on  be- 
ing stroked.  Before  death  the  discharges  of  the 
body  may  become  mucous,  or  even  bloody.  In 
animals  which  die  of  anthrax,  blood-clots  are 
found  on  nearly  all  the  vital  organs,  and  the 
spleen  is  enlarged  to  from  two  to  five  times  its 
normal  size.  If  needful,  a  definite  diagnosis  may 
always  be  made  by  an  examination  of  the  blood 
for  the  presence  of  the  anthrax  bacillus. 

In  countries  subject  to  the  ravages  of  anthrax, 
the  disease  is  usually  restricted  to  well-defined 
areas,  which  seem  to  be  permanently  infected. 
Anthrax  is  most  common  in  localities  subject  to 
inundation.  Ponds  of  stagnant  water  and 
streams  polluted  with  the  waste  from  tanneries- 
and  morocco  factories  may  serve  as  sources  of 
infection.  Perhaps  the  most  common  means  for 
the  spread  of  anthrax  infection  is  found  in  the 
bodies  of  animals  dead  of  the  disease.  The  an- 
thrax bacillus  may  gain  entrance  to  the  body  of 
an  animal  in  the  inspired  air,  in  food  or  water, 
or  in  wounds  of  the  skin.  The  rapidity  with 
which  the  different  symptoms  of  anthrax  develop 
depends  largely  upon  the  relative  resisting  power 
of  the  animal.  The  virulence  of  the  anthrax  ba- 
cillus is  only  slowly  affected  by  desiccation. 

The  bacillus  in  blood  drawn  from  affected  ani- 
mals and  dried  is  destroyed  by  exposure  to  di- 
rect sunlight  for  a  period  of  eight  hours.  An- 
thrax spores  may  retain  their  vitality  in  the  soil 
for  an  almost  indefinite  period,  especially  if  sit- 
uated at  some  depth,  where  they  are  protected 
from  the  action  of  light  and  oxygen.  Putrefac- 
tion destroys  the  vegetative  form  of  the  bacillus, 
but  does  not  affect  the  spores.  In  the  fila- 
mentous form  the  bacillus  is  killed  by  a  few  min- 
utes' exposure  to  a  temperature  of  65"  to  58°  C. 
The  spores  are  very  resistant  to  dry  heat,  a  tem- 
perature of  120°  to  140°  C.  for  three  hours  beings 
required  to  kill  them.  In  1880,  Pasteur,  Cham- 
berland,  and  Rous  tried  numerous  experiments 
in  attenuating  the  virus  of  anthrax  by  exposure 
to  the  air.  'The  oxygen  of  the  air  wsm  found 
to  have  the  effect  of  rendering  the  bacillus  less 
pathogenic,  especially  when  cultures  were  spread 
out  in  a  thin  layer.     Toussaint  was  the  firet  tO' 
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«btain  an  attenuated  anthrax  virus  by  exposure 
to  heat.  Recently  excellent  results  have  been 
had  in  vaccinating  sheep  and  other  animals  with 
a  mixture  of  anthrax  bacillus  and  some  non- 
pathogenic bacillus.  « 

Three  methods  for  immunizing  animals  against 
anthrax  have  been  devised:  inoculation  with  at- 
tenuated virus,  with  toxins,  and  with  antitoxic 
«erums.  Good  results  have  been  obtained  by 
each  of  these  methods.  Medical  treatment  of 
anthrax  is  of  no  avail  except  in  the  sub-acute 
form  in  cattle  and  horses.  In  such  cases  the  ex- 
ternal tumors  may  be  cauterized  and  subse- 
quently treated  with  injections  of  tincture  of 
iodine.  The  affected  animafs  should  also  be 
^ven  diffusible  stimulants  by  the  mouth.  In  the 
prevention  of  anthrax,  the  main  reliance  of  the 
stockman  is  to  be  placed  in  vaccination.  An- 
thrax vaccine  may  now  be  purchased  of  whole- 
sale druggists,  and  has  proved  very  efficient  in 
the  prevention  of  the  disease.  The  most  impor- 
tant sanitary  measure  to  be  adopted  in  case  of 
an  outbreak  of  anthrax  is  the  immediate  and 
complete  destruction  of  animal  carcases.  This 
is  best  accomplished  by  burning.  If  anthrax 
carcases  are  not  destroyed,  the  contagion  may  be 
spread  in  the  soil  and  water,  and  may  also  be 
carried  by  flies,  buzzards,  dogs,  and  other  car- 
nivorous animals.  The  thorough  sterilization  of 
hair,  wool,  and  animal  skins  by  steam,  dry  heat, 
•or  otherwise,  will  prevent  the  infection  of  man 
from  handling  these  products. 

Bibliography.  "Special  report  on  miscellane- 
ous investigations  concerning  infectious  and  par- 
asitic diseases  of  Domesticated  Animals,"  United 
Staiea  Department  of  Agriculture,  Division 
of  Animal  Industry,  Bulletin  III.  (Washington, 
1893)  ;  "Ueber  die  physiologischen  Bedingungen 
•der  endogenen  Sporenbildungen,"  in  the  Central- 
blatt  fUr  Bakteriologie  und  Parasitenkunde  (Jena 
1896)  ;  "An  Outbreak  of  Anthrax  in  Horses," 
The  Veterinarian  (London,  1895)  ;  "Anthrax  in 
the  Lower  Mississippi  Valley,"  Report  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bu- 
reau of  Animal  Industry  (Washington,  1897)  ; 
A.  J,  Murray  and  others,  "Special  Report  on 
Diseases  of  Cattle  and  Cattle  Feeding,"  Report 
of  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
(Washington,  1904) ;  J.  Law,  The  Farmers'  Vet- 
erinary Adviser  (Ithaca,  1892). 

Alf'THSOFO-  (from  Gk.  iy0p<*iros,  anthf<6pos, 
man,  human  being).  A  combining  form  occur- 
ring at  the  beginning  of  many  English  words, 
especially  scientific  terms,  and  denoting  that  the 
word  has  something  to  do  with  man  or  mankind; 
«.g.,  ani/iropo-geography,  the  geographical  distri- 
bution of  mankind ;  on/ftropology,  the  science 
of  man ;  onffcropophagy,  man-eating,  or  cannibal- 
ism, etc. 

AN'THBOPO-OEOCKBAPHT  (Gk.JviJpuffor, 
anthrdpos,  man  -f-  ycuypa^ia,  ge6graphia,  geog- 
raphy). A  division  of  bio-geography  which  de- 
scribes the  distribution  of  the  varieties  of  man- 
kind, and  depends  upon  anthropology  as  the  sci- 
ence from  which  it  derives  its  facts  regarding 
the  types  of  men.  As  a  division  of  bio-geography 
it  is  concerned  only  with  organic  phenomena, 
forming  a  higher  kind  of  natural  history  in 
which  man,  as  an  animal  in  relation  to  his  phys- 
ical environment,  is  subjected  to  the  same  kind 
of  investigation  as  plants  and  the  brute  creation. 
Both  in  Germany  and  France  the  literature  on 
the  subject  is  assuming  considerable  dimensions. 


Professor  Friedrich  Ratzel  was  appointed  to  the 
chair  of  anthropo-geography  at  Leipzig,  in  1866. 
His  Anthropo-geographie  (Stuttgart,  1899)  is  a 
type  of  this  division  of  geography.  A.  J.  and 
F.  D.  Herbertson,  Man  and  His  Works  (London, 
1899),  gives  in  a  popular  form  the  principles  of 
anthropo-geography.  See  Geography,  Economic; 
Anthbopoixkjy. 

ANTEBOPOID  APES.    See  APE. 

AN'THBOPOI/ATBY  (Gk.  iv^poiroc,  «»- 
thrHpos,  man  -J-  Xarpeia,  latreia,  worship).  A 
term  signifying,  according  to  its  derivation,  the 
worship  of  man,  and  always  employed  in  re- 
proach. Thus,  the  early  Christians  accused  the 
heathen  of  anthropolatry  because  in  their  my- 
thology men  were  represented  as  exalted  among 
the  gods,  although  an  apotheosis  (q.v.)  was  in 
these  cases  alleged  by  their  worshipers;  and  the 
heathen  retorted  the  charge  of  the  worship  of 
Christ,  the  reply  to  which  was  the  assertion  of 
his  divinity.  But  the  term  is  chiefly  known  in 
ecclesiastical  history  in  connection  with  the  em- 
ployment of  it  by  the  Apollinarians  against  the 
orljiodox  Christians  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  cen- 
turies, who  in  worshiping  Christ  worshiped,  as 
was  aJHrmed,  only  a  man  in  whom  God  dwelt. 
See  Apollinabis. 

AK'THBOPOI/OOT  (Gk.  iv^povot,  anthrd- 
pos,  man  -t-  Uyof:,  logos,  discourse,  science) .  The 
science  of  man.  Anthropology  is  the  youngest 
of  the  sciences  and  borrows  methods  from  all, 
though  the  object  matter — the  human  genus — ^is 
80  far  distinct  as  to  require  special  treatment. 
This  may  be  illustrated  by  noting  the  relations 
among  the  older  sciences  determined  by  their  re- 
spective phenomena  or  object  matter.  In  astron- 
omy the  objects  of  study  are  stellar  and  plan- 
etary bodies  arranged  in  systems  controlled  by 
gravity;  in  chemistry,  the  objects  are  substances 
affected  by  gravity  and  also  by  affinity;  in  phy- 
tology,  or  botany,  the  same  factors  remain  and 
vitality  is  added;  in  zoology,  the  objects  are  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  of  gravity,  affinity,  and  vitality, 
while  motility  is  added;  and  in  anthropology,  all 
the  simple  factors  remain,  yet  they  are  subordi- 
nate to  the  special  facter  of  mentality  which 
gives  character  to  the  science.  In  view  of  this 
relation  it  becomes  clear  that  the  course  of  de- 
velopment of  the  sciences  from  astronomy  to 
anthropology  is  the  normal  one  of  passage  from 
the  simple  to  the  complex.  The  same  relation 
indicates  that  interdependence  of  the  sciences 
which  makes  anthropology  the  debtor  of  the  old- 
er branches  of  knowledge  for  methods  of  weigh- 
ing and  measuring,  and  of  locating  and  tracing, 
yet  leaves  each  older  science  practically  inde- 
pendent of  those  younger,  and  all  measurably 
free  of  the  youngest  science  except  in  so  far  as  it 
reveals  the  laws  of  thought,  on  which  all  knowl- 
edge is  founded.  Accordingly,  the  older  sciences 
have  cooperated  to  define  and  establish  certain 
laws  which  may  be  styled  the  cardinal  principles, 
viz.:  the  indestructibility  of  matter,  the  persist- 
ence of  motion,  the  development  of  species,  and 
the  uniformity  of  nature;  but  it  remained  for 
anthropology  (despite  a  definite  suggestion  by 
Bacon)  to  establish  the  complementary  principle 
of  the  responsivity  of  mind. 

At  the  outset  anthropology  was  little  more 
than  an  extension  of  zoology  to  a  distinct  genus, 
and  the  methods  were  shaped  accordingly.  As 
ttie  study  of  structures  was  pursued,  comparative 
anatomy  made  useful  progress,  and  many  homol- 
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ogies  between  the  genus  Homo  and  both  simian 
and  pithecoid  genera  were  discovered;  later  the 
methods  and  objects  of  measurement  were  extend- 
ed, and  anthropometry  became  prominent  in  sci- 
entific thought  and  literature;  and  during  recent 
years  the  study  of  structures  and  functions  of  the 
human  body  has  taken  definite  form  under  the 
term  somatology  (q.v.).  Concurrently  the  study 
of  functions,  especially  those  of  neural  and  cere- 
bral character,  has  made  great  progress  under  the 
designation  of  experimental  psychology.  Mean- 
time certain  observers  of  men  and  tribes  became 
impressed  with  the  collective  characteristics  of 
the  genus,  characteristics  so  striking  as  to  lead  to 
the  recognition  of  the  group,  rather  than  the  in- 
dividual, as  the  true  unit  of  anthropology.  This 
collective  unit  is  called  the  aocius  by  Giddings, 
and  the  ethnos  or  demos  (according  to  the  de- 
gree of  development)  by  other  investigators.  The 
recognition  of  collective  units  was  soon  followed 
by  recognition  of  collective  functions,  i.e.,  of  the 
fact  that  what  men  do  is  of  incomparably  greater 
moment  than  what  they  merely  are;  and  this  led 
to  the  definition,  largely  by  Powell,  of  the  sci- 
ence of  demology,  or  Vbe  science  of  col- 
lective human  activity.  The  activities  them- 
selves have  been  classified  as  those  pertain- 
ing respectively  to  arts,  industries,  laws,  lan- 
guages, and  philosophies;  and  corresponding 
Bubsciences  have  been  defined  as  esthetology, 
technology,  sociology,  philology,  and  sophiology. 
In  this  arrangement  of  the  subdivisions  of  an- 
thropology prehistoric  technology  becomes  prac- 
tically equivalent  to  the  branch  of  knowledge 
long  pursued  as  archeology,  while  sophiology 
embraces  folk-lore  and  the  study  of  primitive 
faiths  or  mythology;  and  when  the  activities  are 
classified  with  a  view  to  the  definition  of  races 
and  peoples,  the  product  is  ethnology.  The  gen- 
eral subject  of  anthropology  is  treated  under  the 
designation  of  the  object  matter  of  the  science, 
Mak,  and  the  subdivisions  of  the  science  are 
entered  under  their  proper  heads. 

ANTHSOFOLOOT,    CmitmAL.    See  Cbimi- 

HOLOOT. 

ANTHSOPOIjOOT,  Thbolooical.  A  theo- 
logical system  which  considers  man  as  being  the 
subject  of  sin  and  grrace.  It  consequently  con- 
siderb  his  natural  powers,  so  far  as  these  relate 
to  moral  action  and  states — the  moral  intuitions, 
conscience,  the  affections,  the  will,  habit — ^the 
original  sin  of  Adam  and  its  effects  upon  himself 
and  upon  his  posterity,  the  corruption  of  nature, 
technically  called  "ori^nal  sin,"  and  the  fall, 
heredity,  the  bondage  of  the  will,  and  imputation. 
To  these  topics  certain  others  are  often  added, 
such  as  the  origin  and  antiquity  of  man,  the 
origin  of  the  soul  (whether  by  creationism  or 
traducianism ) ,  and  the  unity  of  the  hiunan  race. 
See  these  various  heads  for  discussion  of  the 
topic. 

AlJ''THBOPOM'ETKY(Gk.  dv^puirof,  anthr6- 
pos,  man  +  /lirpov,  metron,  measure).  A  method 
of  measurement  pursued  in  anthropology.  The 
primary  measurements  are  those  of  the  normal 
body  at  rest,  and  include  stature,  weight,  cir- 
cumference of  head,  reach  (or  span  of  extended 
arms),  circumference  and  expansion  of  chest, 
length  of  arm  and  leg,  sitting  height,  circum- 
ference of  waist,  limbs,  hips,  and  shoulders, 
length  of  forearm  and  thigh,  size  of  foot,  length 
of  fingers,  size  and  position  of  ear,  facial  angle 
(i.e.,  degree  of  prognathism),  shape  of  head,  size 


^nd  form  of  nose,  position  and  attitude  of  eyes, 
etc.  Of  these  elements  of  the  human  body,  only 
a  few  are  commonly  regarded  as  of  ethnic  sig- 
nificance, or  of  use  in  describing  and  comparing 
peoples  or  races  considered  collectively;  the  ele- 
ments commonly  so  employed  comprise  stature, 
size  and  shape  of  head,  facial  angle,  relative 
length  of  limb,  attitude  of  eyes,  etc.  Some  or 
all  of  the  other  elements  receive  special  consid- 
eration in  studies  and  comparisons  of  selected 
classes  of  population,  e.g.,  school-children  of 
various  ages  or  grades;  and  certain  of  the  ele- 
ments are  customarily  recognized  in  the  study 
of  individuals,  such  as  athletes,  criminals,  etc. 
With  these  definitely  quantitative  measurements, 
other  individual  or  typical  attributes  of  the  hu- 
man body  are  commonly  correlated;  chief  among 
these  are  color  (of  skin,  hair,  eyes,  mucous 
membrane,  nails,  etc.),  character  of  pelage  (scalp 
hair,  beard,  axillary  and  pubic  hair,  body  hair), 
local  and  general  texture  of  integument,  fonn 
and  mobility  of  features,  etc.  Other  measure- 
ments of  common  use  in  anthropologic  studies 
are  those  of  the  skeleton,  particularly  the  skull, 
jaws,  and  long  bones.  Various  anthropologists, 
like  Manouvrier  and  Deniker,  have  devised  for- 
mulas for  determining  stature  from  the  length 
of  femur,  tibia,  humerus,  and  other  long  bones; 
and  the  relative  dimensions  of  the  different  bones 
of  the  skeleton  are  commonly  regarded  as  ethnie 
indications.  The  forms  of  certain  bones  are  also 
deemed  ethnic  criteria;  the  flattening  of  the 
tibia  (platycnemism)  and  the  perforation  of  the 
humerus  in  the  olecranon  fossa  have  received 
especial  consideration  in  this  connection.  The 
measurement  of  the  skull  has  been  developed  into 
a  system  known  as  craniometry,  which  in 
some  schools  has  been  held  to  constitute  a  large 
if  not  controlling  part  of  anthropology,  although 
others  r^ard  the  cranial  measurements  as  ex- 
pressing little  more  than  individual  variationa 
of  trifling  value  in  ethnology  and  general  anthro- 
pology. A  leading  feature  in  this  aspect  of  an- 
thropometry is  the  cranial  index,  i.e.,  the  breadth 
of  the  skull  in  proportion  to  its  length  as  viewed 
from  above  (in  the  norma  verticalis)  ;  and  three 
types  are  commonly  defined  as  dolichocephalic  or 
long-head,  mesocephalic  or  round-head,  and  bra- 
chycephalic  or  broad-head  varieties  of  the  genua 
Homo,  the  ratios  of  breadth  to  length  being  about 
70  :  100,  80  :  100,  and  85  :  100,  respectively. 

Another  important  feature  of  the  system  is 
the  capacity  of  the  brain-case,  measured  by  means 
of  liquid  or  fragmental  substances  (water,  glycer- 
in, sand,  fine  snot,  or  small  seeds),  poured  into 
the  cavity  and  afterward  weighed  or  gauged,  or 
by  aid  of  a  thin,  elastic,  and  impervious  bag 
inserted  through  the  foramen  magnum  and  after- 
ward filled  with  liquid;  and  connected  with  such 
determinations  is  the  direct  weighing  or  meas- 
urement of  the  brain  itself.  Still  another  fea- 
ture is  the  facial  angle,  i.e.,  the  angle  subtended 
by  the  bones  of  face  and  forehead  with  the  base 
of  the  cranium,  viewed  from  the  side  {norma 
lateraliai),  or  in  vertical  antero-posterior  section 
(norma  mediana).  There  are  several  modes  of 
defining  this  angle,  those  of  Camper,  Cloquet, 
Jacquart,  and  Cuvier  being  best  known;  and  the 
progressively  increasing  angle  from  the  lower 
animals  to  the  anthropoids,  and  thence  from 
the  lowest  races  to  the  highest  type  of  humanity, 
is  among  the  striking  facto  brought  out  by  scien- 
tific inquiry.  The  facial  index  is  another  feature 
of  modem  anthropometry,  and  affords  arbitrary 
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but  useful  means  of  comparing  crania  of  different 
types,  while  craniometric  specialists  have  devised 
a  series  of  points,  lines,  and  angles  serving  to 
define  cranial  forma  and  types  in  great  detail. 
Among  the  applications  of  anthropometry,  in 
what  may  be  called  the  static  aspect,  are  those 
involved  in  the  Bertillon  system  (q.v.)  and  relat- 
ed methods  of  bodily  description  for  identification 
or  other  purposes,  and  among  these  that  of  iden- 
tification by  finger-prints  (i.e.,  by  the  patterns 
of  the  papillaceous  ridges  which  are  peculiar  to 
each  individual),  which  was  brought  out  in 
America  by  Gilbert  Thompson  and  in  England  by 
Francis  Oalton,  is  of  much  interest. 

During  recent  decades,  what  may  be  called  the 
dynamic  aspect  of  anthropometry  has  attained 
prominence,  and  the  measurement  of  structures 
has  been  supplemented  by  measurement  of  func- 
tions, both  periodic  and  special.  Among  the 
former  are  rates  of  respiration  and  pulsation, 
which  vary  with  sex,  age,  and  race  as  well  as 
with  individual  characteristics  and  conditions; 
and  various  devices  (including  the  plethysmo- 
graph,  with  its  variants  and  improvements) have 
been  devised  to  measure  the  interrelations  be- 
tween the  periodic  and  special  functions  of  the 
human  body.  The  latter  functions  are  too  nu- 
merous and  variable  for  ready  treatment,  though 
athletic  records,  the  military  step  in  various 
armies,  the  hours  of  labor  in  different  countries 
and  classes,  the  variation  of  faculty  with  race 
and  culture,  and  other  relevant  material  are  grad- 
ually assuming  systematic  form.  Among  the 
most  fruitful  lines  of  measurement  of  human 
function  are  those  of  experimental  psycholo^, 
pursued  in  America  by  Cattell,  Royce,  Baldwin, 
Scripture,  MacDonald,  Witmer,  and  others,  for 
these  open  new  vistas  of  relationship  between 
structures  and  functions,  between  body  and  mind, 
and  between  the  processes  and  the  products  of 
organic  development  in  the  human  genus.  The 
data  obtained  through  anthropometry  may  be 
summarized  under  somatology  (q.v.). 

ANTHBOFOKOBrPHISlC  (Gtc.  da^puirof, 
€mthr6pos,  man -|-  /tofx^,  morphe,  form).  The 
application  to  God  of  terms  which  properly  be- 
long only  to  human  beings.  This  may  l>e  done 
literally,  teaching  that  God  really  has  a  body, 
as  some  (see  AUD.SC8)  have  been  accused  of 
doing,  with  doubtful  truth.  Some  philosophers 
(Hobbes,  Forster,  Priestley)  have  ascribed  to 
God  a  sort  of  subtle  body.  Figuratively,  anthro- 
pomorphism is  employed  in  the  Scriptures,  as 
when  God  is  said  to  have  eye  or  arm.  Anthro- 
popathism  ascribes  to  God  human  affections  and 
passions,  and  is  the  more  common  form  of  anthro- 
pomorphism. The  whole  tendency  arises  frop 
the  difficulty  of  conceiving  of  God  as  he  is  in 
himself,  and  from  the  teachings  of  Christianity, 
which  seeks  to  reveal  God  to  men,  and  employs 
terms  which  are  capable  of  being  understood. 
While  it  is  susceptible  of  abuse,  it  has  a  funda- 
mental justification  in  the  fact  that  if  there  is  to 
be  any  knowledge  of  God  at  all,  man  must  be 
assumed  to  possess  a  like  nature  with  God.  We 
•re  made  "in  his  image."  The  extreme  of  recoil 
from  anthropomorphism  is  found  in  those  philos- 
ophers (e.g.,  Fichte  and  his  school)  who  reject 
the  personality  of  God  as  anthropomorphic. 
Schleiermaeher,  following  Spinoza,  thought  that 
there  was  something  in  God  far  higher  than  per- 
sonality, which  he  regarded  as  a  human  limita- 
tion. Another  term  used  to  express  the  same  as 
•bove  is  Anthropopathism. 


AN'THBOPOPH'AGY  (Gk.  av&puiroi,  on- 
thr6po»,  man  -f  i^yuv,  phagcin  to  eat) .  Canni- 
balism; the  eating  of  human  flesh.    See  Canni- 

BAUSK. 

ANTHU'BnJK.    See  Arum. 

AITTHYI/Lia     See  Kidney  Vetch. 

_  AN^I,  or  Camp.^.  An  important  and  war- 
like tribe  of  Arawakan  stock,  occupying  the  for- 
ests at  the  head  waters  of  the  Ucayali  River,  on 
the  eastern  slope  of  the  Andes,  in  southern  Peru. 
The  eastern  division  of  the  Inca  empire  took  its 
name  of  Antisujoi  from  them.  They  are  of  good 
physique  and  pleasant  countenance,  and  wear 
their  hair  long  and  flowing,  with  a  poncho  belted 
around  the  waist  as  their  principal  garment. 
The  women  are  skillful  weavers  of  wild  cotton, 
and  the  men  are  good  metal  workers.  They  cul- 
tivate the  ground  to  some  extent,  and  delight  in 
taming  animals  from  the  forest, 

AK'TIA'BIA  AND  ANIVJAB.      See  Upas. 

ANTIBES,  SN'tib'.  A  fortified  seaport  in  the 
department  of  Alpes-Maritimes,  in  the  south- 
east of  Provence,  France,  and  the  general  port  of 
communication  with  Corsica.  It  stands  on  the 
east  side  of  a  small  neck  of  land  called  La 
Garoupe,  lying  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Var, 
in  a  fertile  district  (Map:  France,  N  8).  The 
harbor  is  only  serviceable,  however,  for  small 
craft.  It  possesses  a  naval  school,  and  has  con- 
siderable trade  in  olives,  dried  fruits,  salt  fish, 
oil,  perfumery,  et^;.  The  anchovies  prepared  at 
Antibes  are  held  in  high  esteem.  The  en- 
virons of  the  town  are  bright  with  vineyards  and 
orchards,  while  its  gardens  of  roses  and  jasmine 
furnish  material  for  the  extensive  perfume  manu- 
factories of  the  town.  Pop.  in  1896,  4956;  com- 
mune, 9329 ;  in  1901,  5512 ;  commune,  10,947. 

Antibes  is  a  very  old  place,  having  been  found- 
ed under  the  name  of  .^ntipolis  by  a  colony  of 
Greeks  from  ^lassilia  (Marseilles),  of  which  it 
became  a  dependency.  In  the  time  of  Augustus 
it  was  elevated  to  'the  rank  of  a  muntctptum, 
and  must  have  attained  a  high  degree  of  pros- 
perity, if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  ruins  of 
theatres  and  aqueducts  that  still  exist.  After 
the  disint^ration  of  the  Roman  Empire,  Antibes 
shared  the  fate  of  all  cities  in  that  region,  becom- 
ing subject  to  successive  tribes  of  barbarians 
from  the  North.  In  the  ninth  century  it  was 
destroyed  by  the  Saracens;  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury it  was  fortified  by  Francis  I.  and  Henry  IV.; 
during  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession,  it 
sustained  a  siege  of  three  months  (1746)  ;  and 
in  recent  times  gained  some  celebrity  from  hav- 
ing closed  its  gates  against  Napoleon  on  his 
return  from  EH».  Consult  Vinson,  "Le  port  et 
le  quartier  maritime  d'Antibes,"  in  Revue  Mar- 
itime, Volume  CXLVI.     (Paris,  1900). 

AN'TTBTTItOH'EB.     See  Bubgheb. 
ANTICANT,   Db.    Pessimist.    An   appella- 
tion of  Thomas  Carlyle  (q.v.). 

ANTICHLOB  (anti  +  chlorine) .  Any  one 
of  several  substances  (e.g.,  sodium  sulphite,  sodi- 
um bi-sulphite,  sodium  hyposulphite,  or  calcium 
sulphide)  used  by  manufacturers  of  linen  and 
cotton  fibre  and  paper  pulp  to  remove  the  last 
traces  of  free  chlorine  that  had  been  generated 
from  the  hypochlorite  used  in  bleaching  the  mate- 
rials mentioned.  Free  chlorine  has  a  tendency 
slowly  to  disintegrate  the  material  unless  re- 
moved. 
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AK'TICUBIST  ( Gk.' AvTj;fp«n-of,  Antiehrittos  ; 
from  avTi,  anti,  against  ■+■  Xpicrdc,  Chriatot, 
■Christ).  A  name  which  occurs  only  in  the 
Epistles  of  John,  but  which,  in  all  likelihood, 
designates  the  final  New  Testament  form  of  a 
popular  belief,  whose  rise  is  to  be  found  in  later 
Judaism  and  which  was  appropriated  with  vari- 
ous modifications  by  biblical  writers. 

Its  source  is  a  question  of  some  debate.  Most 
probably,  however,  it  lay  in  the  popular  convic- 
tions  aroused  by  the  constant  announcement  of 
the  divine  purpose  to  punish  Israel's  sin  by 
giving  her  into  the  hands  of  heathen  nations, 
but  to  recover  her  by  force  from  their  power  when 
ber  spiritual  discipline  had  been  accomplished. 
The  repeated  carrying  out  of  this  policy,  even  in 
■earlier  Jewish  history,  evidently  impressed  the 
popular  mind  with  the  idea  of  an  essential  oppo- 
sition  between  the  heathen  nations  and  the  people 
of  God,  the  final  outcome  of  which  was  yet 
in  the  future,  but  must  be  in  favor  of  the  chosen 

rple.  Such  an  impression  may  have  been  aided 
,  the  instinctive  natural  beliefs  in  the  struggle 
-of  darkness  with  light  and  chaos  with  order 
(Bossuet)  ;  but,  in  view  of  the  above  unique  line 
■of  revelation  and  experience  peculiar  to  the  Jew- 
ish people,  it  is  quite  gratuitous  to  make  such 
general  beliefs  the  definite  source  of  such  a  dis- 
tinctive popular  conviction. 

As  the  later  revelation  emphasized  the  element 
of  punishment  to  be  administered  to  the  heathen 
nations  by  announcing  that  God  would  not  only 
recover  his  people  when  their  discipline  was 
finished,  but  would  chastise  the  nations  for  any 
■attempt  on  their  part  to  overreach  the  discipli- 
nary mission  given  them,  the  popular  idea  of  the 
hostility  of  the  nations  to  the  people  of  God 
was  naturally  increased.  The  primary  form  of 
this  popular  conception  is  evidently  used  by 
Ezekiel  as  a  basis  for  his  prophecy  concerning 
the  consummation  of  Israel's  restoration,  in 
which  he  describes  the  nations  of  the  world  as 
assembled  under  the  leadership  of  "Gog  of  the 
land  of  Magog"  for  final  battle  against  Israel 
(Ezekiel  xxxviii,  xxxix;  see  also  Zechariah  xii 
to  xiv,  where  the  prophet  foretells  the  gathering 
together  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  to  fight 
against  Jerusalem,  and  the  Lord's  going  forth 
in  turn  to  fight  against  them). 

In  the  experience  of  the  Jews  under  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  however,  the  popular  conception  of 
this  struggle  made  a  distinct  advance,  in  which 
the  opposition  was  concentrated  in  a  single  per- 
sonage, and  all  idea  of  disciplinary  mission  to- 
ward Israel  was  lost  sight  of  in  the  conviction 
of  an  inherent  enmity  against  the  people  of  God. 
This  secondary  form  appears  in  the  eschatological 
prophecies  of  the  Maceabean  Book  of  Daniel 
( Daniel  >-ii  to  ix,  xi,  xii,  in  which  are  given  the 
vision  of  the  beast  with  the  ten  horns,  triumphed 
over  by  the  "Ancient  of  Days,"  and  the  vision  of 
the  goat  with  the  horn  between  the  eyes  who 
warred  against  the  holy  city  but  was  finally  him- 
self de-itroyed). 

Naturally,  as  the  idea  of  a  personal  Messiah 
increased  in  definiteness,  this  popular  belief  in 
a  personal  adversary  would  grow  stronger,  es- 
pecially when  we  consider  the  long-continued 
influence  on  Jewish  thought  of  the  Daniel  proph- 
ecies. We  can  believe,  therefore,  though  the 
Jewish  apocryphal  literature  antedating  the 
Christian  era  does  not  distinctlyshow  it, that  the 
«)nception  of  an  Antimessiah  was  more  or  less 
current  in  Judaism  before  the  rise  of  Christian- 


itjr.  This  Antimessianic  conception  is  appro- 
priated by  New  Testament  writers,  wiUi 
modifications  due  to  the  newer  revelations 
of  truth  in  the  Gospel  and  apostolic  times, 
particularly  those  which  substituted  the  spir- 
itual for  the  national  idea  of  the  king- 
dom of  God,  and  so  emphasized  the  signifi- 
cant distinction  between  righteousness  and  sin. 
So  we  see  Paul's  statement  concerning  the  advent 
and  mission  of  the  Man  of  Sin  and  his  final  de- 
struction by  Christ  (II.  Thessalonians  ii  :  1-12: 
"For  the  day  of  the  Lord  will  not  come,  except 
.  .  .  the  Man  of  Sin  be  revealed,  .  .  .  who  oppos- 
eth  and  exalteth  himself  against  all  that  is  called 
God  .  .  .  whom  the  Lord  Jesus  shall  slay  with 
the  breath  of  his  mouth  ,  ,  .  whose  coming  is 
according  to  the  working  of  Satan  with  all  power 
and  signs  and  lying  wonders  .  .  .  and  deceit  of 
unrighteousness" ) ,  where,  however,  in  the  deceiv- 
ing character  of  his  mission,  there  is  brought  out 
a  new  idea — an  idea  which  is  frequently  applied 
by  Paul  to  those  who  opposed  him  and  his  gos- 
pel (Acts  XX  :  30;  II.  Corinthians  xi  :  13;  I. 
Timothy  iv  :  1,  2).  So  also  we  see  the  various 
forms  of  statement  in  the  Book  of  Revelation 
regarding  the  Beast  and  the  Dragon  (compare 
Revelation  xi  to  xiii,  xvi,  xix,  xx,  in  which  we 
are  told  of  "the  beast  that  cometh  up  out  of  the 
abyss,"  who  overcomes  "the  two  witnesses,"  and 
of  the  "red  dragon  hanng  seven  heads  and  ten 
horns,"  warring  against  the  woman  and  her 
child  and  destroyed  by  Michael  and  his  angels; 
also  of  the  "beast  coming  up  out  of  the  sea, 
having  ten  horns  and  seven  heads,"  ministered 
to  by  the  "beast  coming  out  of  the  earth,"  with 
"two  horns  like  unto  a  lamb,"  and  finding  his 
identification  in  the  mystical  number  "six  hun- 
dred and  sixty  and  six").  The  idea  of  the 
deceiving  mission  of  the  adversary,  however,  is 
in  this  book  specifically  pictured  in  the  separate 
figure  of  the  False  Prophet,  "who  wrought  signs 
wherewith  he  deceived  them  that  had  received 
the  mark  of  the  beast"  (Revelation  xvi  :  13, 
xix  :  20,  XX  :  10,  though  compare  also  xii  :  9  and 
xiii  :  14  for  the  same  characteristics  in  the 
Dragon  and  the  Beast) .  In  this  figure  there  is  a 
return  to  the  earlier  personal  idea  of  the  Anti- 
messiah, and,  at  the  same  time,  an  advance  to 
the  final  New  Testament  form  found  in  the 
Johannine  Epistles,  where  the  teaching  of  false 
doctrines  is  personified  in  the  term  Antichrist 
(I.  John  ii  :  18,  22;  iv  :  1-3:  "Many  false  proph- 
ets are  gone  out  into  the  world  .  .  .  Every 
spirit  which  confesseth  not  Jesus  .  .  .  this  is 
the  spirit  of  Antichrist;"  II.  John  7:  "This  is 
the  deceiver  and  the  Antichrist"). 

This  Antimessianic  conception  is  clearly  appro- 
priated by  Jesus  as  a  form  for  his  eschatological 
statements  regarding  those  who  shall  appear  in 
opposition  to  his  cause  ( Mark  xiii  :  6,  6 :  "Many 
shall  come  in  my  name,  saying,  'I  am  he:'  and 
shall  lead  many  astray;"  see  also  verses  21,  22: 
"There  shall  arise  false  Christs  and  false  proph- 
ets, and  shall  shew  signs  and  wonders,  that  they 
may  lead  astray,  if  possible,  the  elect").  In  these 
statements  Jesus  seems,  in  the  term  "false,"  to 
have  distinctly  introduced  a  new  idea,  which  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  present  in  the  popular 
beliefs.  This  would,  however,  have  been  quickly 
intelligible  to  those  of  his  hearers  who  recalled 
the  false  prophets  of  Jewish  history,  whose  abil- 
ity to  deceive  the  false  Christs  were  to  reproduce. 
From  the  tradition  of  Jesus'  words  may  have 
come  the  idea  of  falseness  in  Paul's  statement 
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regarding  the  Man  of  Sin  and  his  own  gospel 
opponents ;  from  its  definite  form  in  the  written 
gospel  is  quite  certain  to  have  come  John's  state- 
ment regarding  the  false  prophet,  if  not  his  use 
of  the  term  itself. 

The  idea  of  Antichrist  persisted  into  the  post- 
apostolic  times,  in  both  Jewish  and  Christian 
circles.  In  the  former  it  returned  to  its  earlier 
national  form;  in  the  latter  it  carried  forward 
the  final  New  Testament  form  of  the  teaching. 
Consult:  Di«eus»iona;  H.  Gunkel,  Schopfung  und 
Chaot  (Gnttingen,  1895)  ;  W.  Bousset,  The  Anti- 
christ Legend,  English  translation  (London, 
1890)  ;  M.  Friedlander,  Der  Antichrist  in  den 
vorchristlichen  jUdischen  Quellen  (GSttingen, 
1001 ) . 

AK'TICLIIHAX  (Gk.  avri,,  anti,  against + 
Kytfta^,klimaie,  a  ladder,  climax).  In  rhetoric,  an 
abrupt  declension  b^  a  writer  or  speaker  from 
the  dignity  to  which  his  idea  has  attained. 
Though  the  anticlimax  is  to  be  avoided  in  serious 
discourse,  where  it  leads  to  bathos,  it  is  employed 
with  fine  effect  in  ridicule  and  satire.  Pope, 
Addison,  and  Fielding  were  masters  in  this  art 
of  unexpected  descent.  Pope,  for  example,  thus 
writes  of  Queen  Anne  at  Hampton  Court: 

"  Here  thon,  great  Anna!  whom  three  realms  obef , 
Dost  gometlines  conneel  take— and  eometlmes  tea." 

AN'TICLIITAIi  AXIS.     See  Anticline. 

ANTICLIITE  (Gk.  avrl,  anti,  against,  oppo- 
site +  KXivetv,  klinein,  to  incline).  In  geology, 
a  term  applied  to  that  form  of  rock-folding  in 
which  the  opposite  sides  or  limbs  of  the  fold 
slope  downward  and  away  from  the  crest  of  the 
fold.  Anticlinal  axis  is  the  axis  or  crest  of  such 
a  fold.  The  anticline  may  be  compared  to  the 
ordinary  gable-roof — the  axis  corresponding  to 
the  ridge  of  the  roof,  while  the  limbs  of  the  anti- 
cline correspond  to  the  slopes  of  the  roof.  -When 
the  anticlinal  axis  lies  in  a  horizontal  plane, 
which,  however,  is  seldom  the  case,  the  layers 
composing  the  limbs  of  the  fold  are,  after  ero- 
sion, exposed  in  parallel  rows  on  either  side  of 
the  axis;  tho.se  layers  of  earlier  age,  and  conse- 
quently of  lower  stratigraphic  position,  occupy- 
ing positions  nearer  to  the  axis,  and  vice'versA. 
Thus,  in  an  anticlinal  ridge  the  crest  of  the 
ridge  is  occupied  by  rocks  of  a  geologic  age 
earlier  than  that  of  the  rocks  forming  the  flanks 
of  the  ridge.  This  condition  is  due  largely  to 
the  fact  that  the  rocks  near  the  axis  have  suf- 
fered greater  compression  and  are  consequently 
harder  than  are  those  of  the  flanks. 

The  supplementary  condition  to  that  of  the 
anticline,  or  up-fold,  is  observed  in  the  «ync2tne, 
or  down-fold,  and  indeed  these  two  types  of 
folds  are  usually  found  in  close  association;  the 
features  of  anticlines  being,  however,  reversed  in 
synclines.  When  anticlinal  and  synclinal  axes 
are  tilted  and  eroded,  the  component  layers  out- 
crop in  alternating  convergent  and  divergent 
series  to  form  zigzag  ridges  with  intervening 
"canoe-valleys,"  a  type  of  structure  which  is 
well  developed  in  Pennsylvania.  The  term  anti- 
clinorium  is  applied  to  a  compound  anticline, 
and  the  term  synclinorium  to  a  compound  syn- 
cline.  Anticlines  are  intimately  associated  with 
the  occurrence  of  natural  gas,  it  having  been  dem- 
onstrated that  the  gas  occurs  at  those  portions 
of  the  sas-bearing  stratum  that  have  been  thrust 
upward  to  form  an  anticlinal  axis  or  dome.  See 
DiASTBOPHisM ;  Geoixiot;  and  for  illustration. 
Bee  plate  accompanying  the  latter  title. 
Vol.  L— 41. 


ANTI-COBBT'-LAW  LEAGUE.  An  organi- 
zation in  Great  Britain  which  had  much  to  do 
with  the  ultimate  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  The 
League,  in  which  Richard  Cobden  was  the  leading 
spirit,  was  formed  at  Manchester,  March  20, 1839. 
With  the  aid  of  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright,  as 
well  as  many  others,  the  League  undertook  what 
in  our  day  would  be  termed  a  campaign  of  educa- 
tion. Meetings  were  held  in  all  corners  of  the 
kingdom,  and  vast  quantities  of  tracts  and  other 
literature  bearing  upon  the  Corn  Laws  were  dis- 
tributed broadcast.  So  thorough  was  the  work 
and  so  timely,  that  a  few  years  sufliced  to  accom- 
plish the  purpose  of  the  League.  It  was  through 
the  discussions  of  this  organization  rather  than 
the  debates  of  Parliament  that  the  nation  was 
prepared  for  the  change  of  policy  which  took 
place  in  1846.  See  articles  Coen  Laws;  .Fbeb 
Trade;  Tariff. 

AN'TICOSrri  (N.  Amer.  Ind.  Natiootek).  A 
barren  island  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  Can- 
ada, dividing  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  into 
two  channels,  and  situated  between  lat.  49* 
and  50°  N.  and  long.  61°  40*  and  64°  30'  W., 
forty  miles  north  of  Cape  Gasp^  (Map:  Can- 
ada, S  7).  It  is  136  miles  long,  with  a 
maximum  width  of  40  miles;  has  an  area  of  3147i 
square  miles.  It  is  almost  destitute  of  harbors, 
the  north  shore  being  mountainous,  and  the 
south  low  and  beset  with  shoals,  while  the  neigh- 
boring currents  are  capricious.  Ellis  Bay,  to  the 
west,  and  Fox  Bay,  in  the  northwest,  are  the  only 
safe  harbors.  The  climate  is  severe,  while  the 
surface  is  an  alternation  of  rocks  and  swamps. 
The  principal  inhabitants  are  the  keepers  of 
the  lighthouses  situated  at  different  parts  of  the 
coast.  Pop.,  250.  Near  the  island  there  are 
considerable  salmon,  trout,  cod,  and  herring  fish- 
eries. It  is  a  favorite  resort  for  seal  and  bear 
hunting,  and  in  1896  was  acquired  as  a  game 
preserve  by  M.  Menier,  a  Parisian  manufacturer. 
The  most  extensive  peat  deposits  in  the  Domin- 
ion are  found  in  Antioosti.  Marl  also  exists  in 
most  of  the  small  lakes  and  ponds  along  the 
coast.  In  1873,  divided  into  twenty  counties  by 
a  land  company,  Anticosti  was  the. scene  of  a 
disastrous  colonization  scheme.  The  colonists 
who  were  attracted  by  specious  promises,  had  to 
be  removed  to  the  mainland,  after  suffering 
severe  privations.  The  rocks  of  Anticosti  are  of 
great  interest  to  the  geologist,  as  they  comprise 
a  series  of  shale  and  limestone  beds  that  consti- 
tute an  uninterrupted  transition  formation  be- 
tween the  Ordovician  and  Silurian  systems  such 
as  is  known  in  few  other  localities.  Consult: 
Logan,  Geological  Survey  of  Canada,  Re- 
port of  Progress  from  its  Commencement 
to  1863,  with  atlas  (Montreal,  1863-65)  ;  Bil- 
lings, "Catalogue  of  the  Silurian  Fossils  of  Anti- 
costi," Oeoloqical  Survey  of  Canada  (Montreal, 
1866).    See  Silubiar  Ststeu. 

AN'TICY'CLONE.    See  Stobm. 

ANTICYSA,  fin-tlsl-rft.  A  city  of  Phocis 
on  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  famous  for  the  hellebore 
which  grew  in  the  neighborhood.  The  modem 
town  is  Aspra  Spitia.  There  were  two  other 
towns  called  Anticyra,  one  in  Locris  and  one  in 
Malis. 

AN'TISOTE  (Gk.  irrlioTtt,  antidotot,  given 
against,  from  irrL,  anti,  against  -|-  tiSinai,  dido- 
nai,  to  give).  A  term  applied  in  medicine  to 
any  substance  capable  of  neutralizing  the  action 
of  a  poison,  or,  in  general,  of  any  other  substance. 
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The  action  of  antidotes  may  be  due  either  to 
their  chemical  properties,  or  to  their  having 
physiological  effects  that  are  the  opposite  of 
those  which  they  are  intended  to  counteract. 
As  an  example  of  chemical  antidotes  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  acids  antidote  alkalies.  As  an 
example  of  physiological  "antagonism"  may  be 
mentioned  the  case  of  morphine  and  atropine. 
In  cases  of  poisoning  in  which  no  true  antidote 
is  known,  the  treatment  resorted  to  is  necessarily 
of  a  mechanical  nature.  Such  cases,  it  must  he 
observed,  are  in  the  majority;  so  that  the  stom- 
ach pump,  emetics,  and  purgatives,  play  an  im- 
portant rOle  in  the  treatment  of  most  cases  of 
poisoning.  The  following  is  a  list  of  ordinary 
poisons,  with  their  antidotes  and  other  factors 
employed  in  counteracting  them. 

Arsenic,  Paris  Oreen,  "Rough-on-RatB." — ^A 
tablespoonful  of  "dialyzed  iron"  (sold  in  all  drug 
stores )  should  be  given  to  the  patient  every  half 
hour  for  four  doses.  This  should  be  followed  by 
a  dose  of  castor  oil. 

Phosphorus,  Matches,  "Rat-paste." — ^Emetics, 
a  large  amount  of  mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  and 
a  purgative  dose  of  Epsom  salts,  should  be  ad- 
ministered in  cases  of  poisoning  from  these  sub- 
stances.   Oils  or  fats  should  be  avoided. 

CaustU)  Potash  (Lye),  Washing  Soda,  or  Am- 
monia.— The  action  of  these  may  be  counteracted 
by  diluted  lemon  juice,  or  by  a  mixture  of  two 
parts  of  vinegar  with  one  of  water.  The  acid 
should  be  followed  by  large  amounts  of  sweet  oil. 

Oxalic  Acid. — Give  the  patient  water  contain- 
ing such  alkaline  substances  as  chalk,  whiting, 
or  whitewash  scraped  from  the  wall.  Then  give 
a  dose  of  castor  oil  or  of  Epsom  salts. 

Carbolic  .i.cid. — ^A  good  chemical  antidote  for 
this  is  Epsom  salts  (magnesium  sulphate),  or 
any  other  soluble  sulphate;  for,  on  entering  the 
blood,  these  form  with  carbolic  acid  harmless 
chemical  compounds.  Give  the  patient  also  large 
amounts  of  sweet  oil,  white  of  egg,  and  stimu- 
lants. 

Carbonic  Acid  Oas,  Carbonic  Oieide,  Coal  Oaa. 
— Fresh  air  should  be  supplied;  artificial  res- 
piration should  be  employed,  thirty  drops  of 
aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia  should  be  given 
every  ha)f  hour  for  three  doses,  and  then  one 
ounce  of  well  diluted  whisky  every  three  hours, 
for  three  doses. 

Nicotine. — The  patient  should  be  placed  flat  on 
the  back  and  emetics,  tea,  and  stimulants  should 
be  administered.  A  hypodermic  injection  of 
one-fortieth  of  a  grain  of  nitrate  of  strychnine 
has  a  very  good  effect. 

Alcohol. — The  stomach  pump  may  be  used 
early  by  the  attending  physician.  Thirty  grains 
of  powdered  ipecac  should  be  given  to  the  patient 
as  an  emetic,  then  thirty  drops  of  aromatic  spir- 
its of  ammonia  every  half  hour  until  the  pulse 
has  become  full  and  rapid.  Then  cold  should  be 
applied  to  the  head  and  heat  to  the  extremities. 

Chloral,  "Knock-out-drops." — Thirty  grains  of 
ipecac  in  water  should  be  given  to  the  patient  as 
an  emetic,  and  a  hypodermic  injection  of  one- 
twentieth  of  a  grain  of  strychnine.  Friction  of 
the  surface,  application  of  warmth,  and  artificial 
respiration  are  effective. 

Corrosive  Sublimate  (Bichloride  of  Mercury), 
Bed  Bug  Poison,  White  Precipitate. — Thirty 
grains  of  powdered  ipecac  in  warm  water  should 
be  given  to  the  patient  as  an  emetic,  then  the 
whites  of  a  dozen  eggs,  and  a  hypodermic  injec- 
tion of  morphine. 


Sulfonal. — The  stomach  pump  and  artificial 
respiration  should  be  employed,  and  plenty  of 
hot  coffee  should  be  given  to  the  patient. 

Opium,  Morphine. — ^An  emetic  or  the  stomach 
pump  should  be  employed  first  of  all;  then  the 
patient  should  be  made  to  inhale  ammonia  and 
half  a  grain  of  permanganate  of  potash  should 
be  given  every  hour.  Artificial  respiration 
should  be  employed,  two  ounces  of  hot  black  cof- 
fee should  be  injected  into  the  rectum,  and  rub- 
bing and  gentle  shaking  should  be  employed  to 
keep  the  patient  awake — avoiding  the  exhaus- 
tion of  walking,  flagellation  of  the  calves,  etc 
A  subcutaneous  injection  of  atropine,  or  thirty 
drops  of  tincture  of  belladonna  repeatedly  given 
by  the  mouih,  will  have  a  powerfully  counter- 
acting effect  by  stimulating  the  respiratory  cen- 
tre. 

Strychnine. — ^The  stomach  pump  should  be  em- 
ployed as  early  as  possible,  and  twenty  grains  of 
zinc  sulphate  should  be  given,  or  thirty  grains 
of  powdered  ipecac,  in  warm  water,  as  an  emetic 
Then  twenty  grains  of  chloral  and  thirty  grains 
of  bromide  of  sodium,  dissolved  together  in  two- 
ounces  of  hot  water,  should  be  injected  into  the 
rectum.  In  case  convulsions  occur,  anesthesia 
■  may  be  produced  by  the  us©  of  chloroform. 
Chloral,  which  is  in  a  sense  antagonistic  to 
strychnine,  is  considered  a  valuable  antidote. 
In  any  case,  twenty  grains  of  sodium  bromide 
should  be  given  by  the  mouth  even?-  hour. 

Cocaine. — ^The  patient  should  be  placed  flat 
on  the  back,  and  whisky  and  hypodermic  injec- 
tions of  strychnine — one-fortieth  of  a  grain  each 
— should  be  given. 

Phenacetin. — Whisky  and  digitalis  should  be 
given. 

Turpentine. — ^An  emetic,  mucilage  of  gum  ara- 
bic, Epsom  salts,  and  a  hypodermic  injection  of 
morphine,  should  be  given  to  the  patient. 

Tansy. — ^Thirty  grains  of  powdered  ipecac  in 
warm  water  as  an  emetic,  and  a  dose  of  castor 
oil,  should  be  given  to  the  patient. 

In  the  case  of  unknown  poisons,  it  is  advisable 
to  give  two  teaspoonfuls  of  chalk  mixed  with 
water,  four  eggs  beaten  up  with  a  glass  of  milk, 
and  some  whisky.  The  stomach  pump,  too,  may 
be  useful,  and  in  case  these  measures  give  no- 
relief,  artificial  respiration  should  be  employed. 
Of  course,  the  physician  should  endeavor  to  as- 
certain the  nature  of  the  poison  and  direct  the 
treatment  accordingly.    See  Poison. 

AN'TI-EMETIC  (6k.  ivri,  anti,  against + 
i/teiv,  emein,  to  vomit).  Any  remedy  which  tends 
to  arrest  nausea  and  vomiting.  No  class  of  drugs 
is  more  unreliable  in  action,  and  rest  and  quiet 
are  at  times  much  more  efficient  than  the  admin- 
istration of  an  anti-emetic.  Drugs  may  act  upon 
the  vomiting  centre,  as  morphine  or  hydrocyanic 
acid,  or  on  the  nervous  system,  or  locally  on  the 
stomach.  Of  the  local  remedies,  external  appli- 
cations of  counterirritants  or  of  cold  may  suc- 
ceed. Emetics  act  by  removing  the  cause  for 
continued  vomiting;  lavage,  or  washing  the 
stomach,  in  the  same  way.  Cold  carbonated 
waters,  alcohol,  especially  dry  champagne,  chlo- 
roform, opium,  bromides,  chloral  hydrate,  and 
arsenic  are  at  times  used  successfully.  Ipecac, 
dilute  hydrocyanic  acid,  small  doses  of  calomel, 
cerium  oxalate,  cocaine,  carbolic  acid,  nux  vom- 
ica, and  the  alkalies  are  among  the  most 
reliable  anti-emetics.  Many  drugs  at  times  suc- 
ceed where  others  fail.  In  any  case,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  determine  the  cause  of  vomiting  befort  it 
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is  possible  to  select  a  proper  anti-emetic.  For  ex- 
ample, the  gastric  disturbance  may  result  from  ex- 
cessive acidity  of  the  stomach  contents,  when  an 
all<ah  or  simple  dilution  with  water  may  give  re- 
lief ;  or  it  may  be  of  cerebral  origin,  in  which  case 
such  drugs  as  the  bromides  or  opium  may  be  re- 
quired. If  due  to  gastric  irritation,  a  local  an- 
a-sthetic  may  be  efficacious ;  if  to  chronic  alcohol- 
ism, some  form  of  astringent,  bitter,  or  stimulant, 
in  some  cases,  may  relieve  the  vomiting.  See 
Emetic. 

ANTIETAM,  an-t«'tom.  Battle  of,  some- 
times called  The  Battle  of  Sbarpsbubo.  A 
sanguinary  conflict  fought  on  September  16  and 
17,  1862,  between  .<i  Federal  force  of  about  75,000 
under  General  McClellan  and  a  Confederate  force 
of  about  40,000  under  General  Lee.  After  having 
driven  McClellan  from  the  Peninsula  and  Pope 
from  the  Rappahannock  back  upon  Washington, 
Lee  took  the  offensive  and  crossed  the  Potomac, 
with  the  intention  of  invading  Pennsylvania,  and 
with  hopes  of  inducing  Maryland  to  join  the 
Confederate  cause,  and  possibly  of  forcing  a  sat- 
isfactory peace  upon  the  Federal  Government. 
Dividing  his  army,  he  sent  Jackson  against 
Harper's  Ferry  (q.v.),  which  surrendered  with 
12,500  men  on  September  15th.  Meanwhile,  on 
McClellan's  advance  from  Washington,  Lee  took 


up  a  strong  position  at  Sharpsburg,  on  the  west 
side  of  Antietam  Creek,  and  fortified  the  passes 
of  South  Mountain.  These  McClellan  forced  on 
the  14th  (see  South  Mountain,  Battle  of),  and 
on  the  I5th  the  two  armies  stood  facing  each 
other  across  the  Antietam.  McClellan  de- 
layed his  attack,  and  a  part  of  Jackson's  forces 
rejoined  Lee;  but  on  the  afternoon  of  the  16th 
the  Federal  commander  ordered  Hooker  across 
the  creek,  where  the  latter  skirmished  until  dark. 
On  the  morning  of  the  17th  the  Federal  right 
and  centre,  under  Generals  Hooker,  Mansfield, 
and  Siunner,  though  their  attacks  were  badly 


concerted,  forced  back  the  Confederate  left  under 
Jackson,  who  had  arrived  from  Harper's  Ferry 
during  the  night  of  the  16th;  while  the  Federal 
left,  under  Burnside,  which  had  been  unable  to 
cross  tlie  creek  until  1  P.M.  owing  to  the  stub- 
born opposition  of  the  Confederates  at  "Burn- 
side's  Bridge,"  attacked  at  3  p.m.  the  Confeder- 
ate right  under  General  A.  P.  Hill,  and  fought 
stubbornly  until  dark  without  obtaining  any 
decisive  advantage.  McClellan  decided  not  to 
renew  the  battle  on  the  following  day,  though 
the  Confederate  right  made  several  assaults  upon 
Burnside's  position,  and  during  the  night  of  the 
18th  General  Lee  retreated  unmolested  across  the 
Potomac.  The  Federals  lost  in  killed,  w^ounded, 
and  missing  about  12,500,  and  the  Confederates 
about  11,000.  It  was  one  of  the  bloodiest  battles 
of  the  Civil  War,  more  men  being  killed  on 
September  17  than  on  any  other  one  day  between 
1861  and  1865.  Tactically,  it  was  a  drawn  battle, 
though  military  critics  are  almost  unanimous  in 
the  verdict  that  McClellan,  who  brought  only 
a  part  of  his  force  into  action,  made  many  grave 
blunders,  while  the  generalship  of  Lee,  who 
utilized  nearly  every  man,  was  almost  faultless. 
Strategically,  however,  it  was  an  important  Fed- 
eral victory,  since  it  forced  Lee  to  abandon  his 
aggressive  campaign  and  retreat  into  Virginia. 
"Without  McClellan's  victory,"  says  Rhodes, 
"the  emancipation  proclamation  would  have 
been  postponed  and  might  never  have  been 
issued."  Consult:  Battles  and  Leaders  of  the 
Civil  War,  4  volumes  (New  York,  1887)  ;  Ropes, 
fttoT}/  of  the  Civil  War,  2  volumes  (New  York, 
1894-1898)  ;  Palfrey,  The  Antietam  and  Freder- 
ickshurg  (New  York,  1882)  ;  McClellan's  Own 
Story  (New  York,  1887);  and  Michie,  General 
McClellan  (New  York,  1901). 

ANTIFEBBIN.    See  Aoetanilid. 

AN'TI-rEIKEBAUSTS.  A  political  party 
in  the  United  States  opposed  to  the  so-called 
Federalists.  As  a  matter  of  theory  and  analy- 
sis, the  Federalists  believed  in  a  national  sys- 
tem of  government,  while  the  Anti-Federalists 
believed  in  a  decentralized  and  strictly  federal 
system  of  government.  The  Federalists  had 
the  advantages  of  possessing  a  positive  pro- 
gramme, and  of  gaining  the  first  two  points 
in  the  conflict  when  the  national  constitution 
was  adopted  and  when  they  committed  the 
national  government  to  the  exercise  of  such  ex- 
tensive powers  as  the  creation  of  a  national  bank. 
The  Anti- Federalists  were  thus  merely  a  party  of 
political  opposition  to  the  party  in  power. 
vVhen,  however,  the  Federalists,  in  the  Alien  and 
Sedition  Acts  (q.v.),  seemed  to  encroach  both 
upon  the  liberty  of  the  individual  and  upon  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  States,  the  opposition  of  the 
Anti-Federalists  became  acute  and  their  funda- 
mental propositions  were  stated  in  the  Virginia 
and  Kentucky  Resolutions  (q.v.).  This  crisis 
resulted  in  the  triumph  of  the  Anti-Federalists 
under  the  leadership  of  Jefferson  in  the  elec- 
tion of  1800;  but  soon  thereafter  the  lead- 
ers of  the  party  began  to  abandon  its  orig- 
inal creed  of  the  strict  interpretation  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  narrow  limitation  of  the  pow- 
ers of  the  national  government.  The  first  step 
in  this  direction  was  the  purchase  of  Louisiana; 
and  when  finally  the  Federalist  party  was  driven 
entirely  out  of  existence,  its  characteristic 
principles  remained  effective  as  the  chief  prin- 
cipals of  the  Anti-Federalist  party.    The  party 
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was  named  the  Republican  party,  then  Demo- 
cratic-Republican, and  finally  Democratic  party. 
Consult  OHtrogorski,  Democracy,  vol  ii.  (New 
Tork,  1902) ;  and  see  Dbmocbatic  Pabtt;  Fedm- 
ALiBTs;  Republican  Pabty;  United  States. 

ANTIQO.  A  city  and  county  seat  of  Lang- 
lade Co.,  Wis.;  on  the  Spring  Brook  River,  and 
on  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad,  207 
miles  northwest  of  Milwaukee  (Map:  Wiscon- 
sin, D  3).  It  is  in  a  productive  agricultural 
and  timber  region,  of  which  it  is  the  commercial 
centre,  and  has  extensive  manufactures  of  various 
lands  of  woodenware,  besides  flour  mills,  brewer- 
ies, foundries,  and  railroad  shops.  Settled  about 
1878,  Antigo  was  incorporated  in  1884.  The 
government  is  administered  «nder  a  general 
State  law,  which  provides  for  a  mayor,  biennially 
elected,  and  a  municipal  council.  Pop.,  1890, 
4424;  1900,  5145;  1905,  6663. 

ANTICKONE  (Gk.  '  KvTiyiiy).  (1)  In  the 
Theban  legend,  daughter  of  (Edipua  by  his  mother, 
Jocasta,  and  sister  of  Eteocles,  Polynices,  and  Is- 
mene.  Her  story  existed  in  various  forms.  The 
Athenian  dramatists  represanted  her  as  accompa- 
nying her  blind  father,  CEdipus  (q.v.) ,  in  his  exile, 
until  his  mysterious  death  at  Colonus  in  Attica. 
When  her  brother  Polynices  led  the  Seven  against 
Thebes,  she  was  in  the  city,  and  after  the  mortal 
duel  between  Eteocles  (q.v.)  and  Polynices,  she 
disregarded  the  decree  of  Creon,  that  the  latter 
should  be  left  unbiu-ied.  Caught  in  the  act  of 
burying  her  brother,  she  was  condemned  to  be 
immured  in  a  tomb,  where  she  hanged  herself. 
Thereupon  her  betrothed,  Hiemon,  son  of  Creon, 
committed  suicide.  Antigone's  filial  and  sisterly 
devotion  are  depicted  by  Sophocles  in  the 
(Kdipus  at  Colonus,  and  Antigone.  She  appears  in 
-•Eschylus's  Seven  Against  Thebes  and  Euripides's 
PhccnisscB.  She  was  also  the  subject  of  a  lost 
play  of  Euripides,  seemingly  ending  with  her 
marriage  to  Htemon.  (2)  Antigone,  daughter  of 
Eurytius,  and  wife  of  Peleus,  who  hanged  herself 
upon  hearing  a  false  report  of  her  husband's 
marriage  to  Sterope,  daughter  of  Acastiis.  (3) 
Antigone,  daughter  of  Laomedon,  and  sister  of 
Priam,  who  offended  Hera  by  comparing  her  own 
beauty  to  that  of  the  goddess.  Hera  turned  her 
hair  into  snakes,  which  so  tormented  her  that 
the  gods,  in  compassion,  changed  her  into  a  stork. 

ANTIGKOMTXTS  (Gk.  'Avriyovoc.  Antigonos), 
called  the  'One- Eyed'  (c.380-301  B.C.).  One  of 
the  generals  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  a  distinguished  Macedonian  family.  His 
father's  name  was  Philip,  though  whether  this 
was  Philip  of  Elymiotis,  is  uncertain.  When 
Alexander  died  and  his  Empire  was  divided, 
Antigonus  received  the  provinces  of  Greater 
Phrygia,  Lyeia,  and  Pamphylia.  Being  accused 
of  disobedience  by  Perdiccas,  who  was  aim- 
ing at  sole  control  of  the  lands  left  by 
Alexander,  he  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
Craterus,  Antipater,  and  Ptolemy,  and  made 
war  on  Perdiccas.  Perdiccas  soon  died,  but 
the  war  was  prosecuted  against  Eiimenes  and  the 
party  of  Perdiccas.  After  the  death  of  Antipater, 
in  319  B.C.,  Antigonus  began  to  carry  out  his 
plans  for  obtaining  sole  sovereignty  of  Asia.  The 
war  was  continued  with  varying  success,  and 
many  alliances  were  made  and  broken.  At  one 
time  during  the  long  struggle.  Antigonus  was 
supreme  in  Asia  and  assumed  the  name  of  king. 
He  himself  invaded  Egypt,  and  his  son  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes  carried  the  war  into  Greece,  but  both 


were  compelled  to  withdraw  again  to  Asia.  In 
301  B.C.  the  forces  of  Antigonus  and  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes  were  overwhelmed  by  Lysimachus 
and  Seleucus  at  Ipsus,  in  Phrygia,  Antigonus 
being  killed,  at  the  age  of  about  eighty-two. 

AKTTIOOirUS  (Ok.  'hrrlymmt,  Antigono*). 
A  king  of  the  Jews,  son  of  Aristobulus  II.,  and 
the  last  of  the  Hasmonean  dynasty.  About  40 
B.C.  he  drove  out  Herod  from  Jerusalem  and  as- 
sumed the  royal  power.  Herod  fled  to  Rome, 
whence,  with  the  aid  of  Octavius  and  Antony,  he 
returned  in  37  B.C.  to  regain  the  throne.  At  the 
request  of  Herod,  Antigonus  was  put  to  death  at 
Antioch  in  the  same  year. 

ANTIOOircrS  D<XSON  (T-220B.C.).  A  king 
of  Macedonia,  from  229  to  220  B.C.,  called  Doson 
(Gk.  AuauK,  about  to  give),  it  is  said,  because  he 
was  "always  about  to  give,  and  never  did."  He 
was  the  grandson  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  and 
on  the  death  of  Demetrius  II.  of  Macedonia  be- 
came guardian  of  the  latter's  son  Philip.  He 
himself,  however,  married  the  widow  of  Deme- 
trius and  became  king.  He  sided  with  the  Achsean 
League  against  the  Spartans,  whom,  under  King 
Cleomenes,  he  defeated  at  Sellasia  in  221. 

ANTIOONUS  OOnrATAS  (319-239  RC). 
A  son  of  King  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  of  Mace- 
donia, and  grandson  of  the  great  Antigonus.  On 
his  father's  death,  B.c.  283,  he  took  the  title  of 
king,  but  did  not  secure  the  full  power  until  270 
B.C.  There  were  various  claimants  to  the  throne, 
and  he  was  twice  expelled  from  his  dominions  by 
a  hostile  force  from  Epirus.     He  died  in  23*9 

B.C. 

ANTIOONtrS  OF  CABTS^OS.  A  Greek 
author.  He  lived  at  Athens  and  Pergamum 
about  the  middle  of  the  third  century  B.C.  Be- 
sides several  biographies  of  celebrated  contem- 
porary philosophers,  he  wrote  a  number  of 
stories.  See  Westermann's  Scriptores  Rerum 
Mirahilium  Qrceci  (Brunswick,  1839)-,  and  the 
first  volume  of  I^eller's  Rerum  yaturalium  St^p- 
tores  Qrceci  Minores  (Leipzig,  1877). 

ANTIOOITXrS  OP  SO^O.  According  to  the 
Mishna,  a  scholar  and  the  disciple  of  Simon  the 
Just.  As  it  is  probable  that  the  latter  is  the  sec- 
ond high-priest  of  the  name  and  lived  in  the  first 
part  of  the  second  century  B.C.,  the  approximate 
date  of  Antigonus  is  probably  180  B.C.  The 
following  sentiment  of  his  has  been  preser^'ed: 
"Be  not  like  slaves  who  serve  their  master  for 
their  daily  food;  be  like  those  who  serve  their 
master  without  considering  the  reward,  and  let 
the  fear  of  €!od  be  with  you."  Pirke  Aboth  i.  3. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  Antigonus  was  influ- 
enced by  Greek  thought.  But  the  noble  motto 
represents  a  legitimate  development  of  prophetic 
teaching  not  infrequently  met  with  in  later  Jew- 
ish thought. 

ANTIGUA,  4n-t6'gwft.  One  of  the  British 
West  Indian  Islands,  the  most  important  of  the 
Leeward  group,  situated  in  lat.  17*  6'  N.  and 
long.  61"  45'  W.  (Map:  West  Indies,  R  6).  It 
covers  an  area  of  108  square  mii»s  and  has 
a  population  of  (1001)  36,119,  chiefly  n^roes. 
with  only  5000  whites.  The  surface  'is  ru^^, 
and  the  coasts  are  highly  indented  and  sur- 
rounded with  rocks  and  shoals.  The  soil  is 
very  fertile,  especially  in  the  interior;  but  there 
is  a  scarcity  of  water  on  the  island,  which  neces- 
sitates the  construction  of  reservoirs  and  irriga- 
tion works.    The  chief  products  of  the  island  are 
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sugar  and  pineapples.  The  capital,  St.  John,  with 
a  population  of  9262  and  a  spacious  harbor,  is 
the  seat  of  the  Governor-General  of  the  Leeward 
group.  The  best  port  is  English  Harbor,  on  the 
southern  coast.  The  island  of  Antigua,  together 
with  its  two  dependencies,  Barbuda  and  Redonda, 
forms  one  of  the  five  presidencies  of  the  Lee- 
ward Islands,  and  elects  four  members  of  the  Fed- 
eral Legislative  Council.  The  commerce  of  the 
island  is  on  the  decline,  owing  to  the  competition 
of  countries  paying  a  bounty  on  sugar.  The 
value  of  imports  in  1898  was  £105,103;  1900, 
£125,304;  1903,  £136,147.  Exports  1898,  £79,- 
178;  1900,  £111,849;  1903,  £110,036.  The  island 
suffered  severely  from  the  hurricane  of  August, 
1899.  Antigua  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in 
1493  and  settled  by  the  British  in  1632.  Slavery 
was  abolished  on  the  island  in  1834.  Consult 
V.  L.  Oliver,  History  of  Antigua  (London,  1894- 
99). 

AN'TI-JAC'OBIN,  or  WEEK'LY  EXAM'- 
INES,  The.  An  English  paper  published  from 
November  20,  1797,  to  July  9,  1798.  It  was 
founded  by  George  Canning  and  his  friends  to 
express  their  opposition  to  the  principles  of  the 
French  Revolution.  Its  editor  was  William  Gif- 
ford,  who  had  already  made  a  reputation  as  a 
political  satirist,  among  its  contributors,  besides 
Canning,  being  John  Hookham,  Frere,  and  Greorge 
Ellb. 

ANTI-JACOBIN  BEVIEW,  The.  An  Eng- 
lish periodical  founded  by  John  Gifford  in  1798 
after  the  disco,  cinuance  of  the  foregoing,  i.e. 
Anti-Jacobin,  or  Weekly  Examiner,  with  which, 
however,  it  had  nothing  to  do.  Its  full  title  was 
The  Anti-Jacobin  Kevicw  and  Magazine,  or 
Monthly  Political  and  -Literary  Censor.  It 
ceased  to  appear  in  1821. 

AN'THiEOOK'ENA  (Gk.,  spoken  against, 
from  irrl,  anti,  against  -\-'Kiyni>,  legein,to  apeak) . 
A  term  applied  by  Eusebius  in  his  Ecclesiastical 
History,  III.,  25,  to  certain  New  Testament  books 
which  were  not,  in  his  day,  homologoumena 
{ilu>\oiyo6iuiia),  i.e.,  everywhere  acknowledged 
as  authentic  and  authoritative.  There  were 
seven  such  books :  viz.,  James,  II.  Peter,  Jude,  11. 
and  III.  John,  Hebrews,  and  the  Revelation  of 
John. 

AN'TI-LIB'ANtrS,  or  ANTI-LEB'ANON 

(Gk.  'ArrMpapot,  Antilibanos,  Counter  Leba- 
non). A  mountain  ridge  in  Palestine  and  Syria, 
about  ninety  miles  long,  separated  from  the  Leb- 
anon range  on  the  west  by  the  valley  of  Coele- 
Syria  (Map:  Turkey  in  Asia,  G  5).  It  is  gen- 
erally inferior  to  the  Lebanon,  its  highest  peak. 
Mount  Hernion,  on  the  southeast,  being  only  a 
little  over  9000  feet  in  height.  This  mountain  is 
covered  with  perpetual  snow,  and  gives  rise  to  the 
River  Jordan.  The  Antilibanus  is  composed  of 
Cretaceous  strata,  and  is  almost  devoid  of  cedars. 
Besides  Mount  Hermon  the  highest  peaks  are 
Tala-at-Musa  (8721  feet),  Halimat-Kabu  (8257 
feet),  and  Abul-Hin  (8330  feet). 

ANTILLES,  Sngl.  ftn-tingz;  Fr.  fts't*!'.  A 
name  applied  to  the  West  India  Islands  exclusive 
of  the  Bahamas.  (See  map  on  following  page.) 
The  total  area  is  about  90,000  square  miles. 
The  Antilles  are  generally  divided  into  the  Great- 
er and  Lesser  Antilles.  The  former  comprise  the 
four  largest  islands,  Cuba,  Jamaica,  Haiti,  and 
Porto  Rico.  The  I^esser  Antilles  are  composed  of 
the  Leeward  and  Windward  groups,  including  all 


the  small  islands  along  the  northern  coast  of 
Venezuela.  Some  authorities  exclude  the  Virgin 
Islands  from  the  Leeward  group,  thereby  making 
four  divisions  instead  of  three.  For  detailed 
information,  see  articles  on  the  groups  and  sepa- 
rate islands;  also  article  on  West  Indies. 

AN'TILOCA'FRA  [Antilope  -f  Lat.  oapra, 
a  she-goat).  The  type  genus  of  the  North 
American  ruminant  family  Antilocapridee,  repre- 
sented by  the  pronghorn,  characterized  by  the 
absence  of  lateral  hoofs,  and  especially  by  the 
fact  that  the  horns,  compressed  at  the  base,  are 
branched  and  deciduous.     See  Pbonohobn. 

AN'TILOCKABaTHM.     See  Logarithm. 

ANTI-KACHIAVEL,  an'tl-mftk1-ft-v6l.  A 
treatise  written  by  Frederick  the  Great  before 
he  came  to  the  throne;  published  by  Voltaire  in 
1740.  It  is  a  reply  to  Machiavelli's  Prince,  and 
sets  forth  the  obligations  of  rulers. 

ANTIM'ACHUS  (Gk.  'Avri/iaxot,  Antim- 
achos).  A  Greek  poet  and  critic  of  Colophon, 
who  lived  about  410  B.C.  He  was  a  contempor- 
ary of  Plato  and  a  forerunner  of  the  poets  of  the 
Alexandrine  School.  His  works  were  more  re- 
markable for  learning  than  genius.  His  chief 
productions  were  Lyde,  a  cycle  of  elegies;  an 
epic  poem,  Thebais,  which  the  Alexandrine  critics 
thought  worthy  to  be  compared  with  Homer's 
Iliad,  and  a  recension  of  the  text  of  the  Homeric 
poems.  In  the  few  extant  fragments  of  his 
works,  his  style,  though  learned,  is  rigid  and 
artificial.  Consult:  Kinkel's  edition  of  the 
Thebais,  in  the  Epicorum  Or(ecorum  Fragmenta 
(Volume  I.,  Leipzig,  1877),  and  Bergk'a  edition 
of  Lyde,  in  Poctw  Lyrici  Orwci  (fourth  edition, 
Leipzig,  1882). 

AN'TI-KA'SONS.  The  name  of  a  political 
party  in  New  York  and  other  States,  organized 
in  1827-28,  chiefly  as  the  result  of  excitement 
over  the  fate  of  William  Morgan,  of  Batavia, 
N.  Y.,  who  was  said  to  be  about  to  publish,  or 
betray,  the  secrets  of  the  Masonic  order,  of  which 
he  was  a  member.  He  disappeared  suddenly  in 
1826,  and  his  fate  has  never  been  satisfactorily 
determined.  The  opponents  of  Freemasonry  de- 
clared that  he  had  been  murdered  and  his  body 
sunk  in  the  river  or  lake  at  Niagara.  Legal  in- 
quiries followed,  but  proved  nothing.  At  or  about 
that  time  the  governor  of  the  State  was  a  Mason 
of  the  most  advanced  degrees,  and  probably  a  ma- 
jority of  all  public  officers  were  members  of  the 
order.  Widespread  excitement  pervaded  western 
New  York,  and  the  Anti-Masonic  party  was 
formed,  casting  33,000  votes  in  1828,  about  70,- 
000  in  1829,  and  120,000  in  1830,  though  many  in 
the  latter  year  were  anti-Jackson  men,  without 
reference  to  Masonry.  The  party  attempted  to 
organize  on  national  lines  in  1830,  and  especially 
in  connection  with  its  National  Convention  of 
1831 ;  and  in  1832  it  supported  William  Wirt  for 
President,  but  carried  only  one  State,  Vermont. 
The  party  was  also  able,  through  the  disorganiza- 
tion of  the  Democrats,  to  control  temporarily 
Pennsylvania,  and  it  was  strong  in  Ohio  and 
Massachusetts;  but  after  1835  it  disappeared  as 
rapidly  as  it  had  arisen.  Many  who  were  con- 
spicuous later  in  the  two  chief  parties,  such  as 
Thurlow  Weed  (q.v.)  and  Seward  (q.v.),  wero 
members  of  this  party  for  a  brief  time;  but 
upon  the  coalescence  of  each  of  the  domi- 
nant parties,  the  life  of  a  -third  national  party 
became   an   impossibility,   especially   upon   the 
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subsidence  of  the  excitement  out  of  which  it  had 
arisen.  Consult:  Hammond,  Political  History 
of  New  York  State  ( Cooperstown,  1846);  Alex- 
ander, Political  History  of  the  State  of  Neic  York, 
2  vols.  (New  Yorlc,  1906). 

ANTIKONAk,  an'tA-mA-nttn'.  A  seaport 
town  of  Luzon,  Philippine  Islands,  in  the  province 
of  Tayabas  ( Map :  Luzon,  J  11 ) .  It  is  situated 
on  the  eastern  coast,  opposite  the  Alabat  Island, 
19  miles  east  of  Tayabat.    Pop.,  1903,  11,203. 

AK'TIMOOnAI.      WINE.       See     Tabtab 

EUETIC. 

AN'TI-MON OP'OLT  PABTT,  Thb.  A  po- 
litical  party  organized  at  Chicago  on  May  14, 
1884,  when  it  nominated  Benjamin  F.  Butler, 
of  Massachusetts,  for  the  Presidency,  on  a  plat- 
form which  demanded  an  Inter-State  Commerce 
law,  a  direct  vote  for  United  States  Senators,  a 
graduated  income  tax,  the  establishment  of  labor 
unions,  the  repeal  of  all  tariffs,  and  the  pro- 
hibition of  grants  of  land  to  corporations.  In 
the  ensuing  election,  the  party  united  with  the 
(jrecnback  Labor  party  to  K>rm  the  Peopie^s 
party.    See  Populist  Fabtt. 

ANTUCOITY  (Low  Lat.  antimonium,  of  dis- 
puted origin).  One  of  the  well-known  metallic 
elements.  It  was  known  to  the  ancients  but  first 
isolated  in  1450.  It  occurs  native  in  small  quan- 
tities, occasionally  with  silver,  iron,  or  arsenic. 
The  chief  commercial  source  is  stibnite  (gray  an- 
timony ore),  containing  71.77%  of  antimony  and 
28.23%  of  sulphur,  which  is  found  in  France, 
Spain,  Germany,  Italy,  Austria,  New  South. 
Wales,  Japan,  and  in  the  United  States  in  Arkan- 
sas, California,  Nevada,  Montana.  The  chief 
source  of  antimony  in  the  United  States,  how- 
ever, is  a  by-product  obtained  in  smelting  anti- 
monial  lead-ores,  which  yields  a  'hard'  or  anti- 
monial  lead  containing  upward  of  25%  of 
antimony.  Tlie  metal  is  obtained  from  the  ore 
in  two  ways:  1.  Roasting  the  sulphide  to  form 
volatile  oxide  which  is  collected  and  subsequently 
reduced  in  furnaces  or  crucibles  with  carbon 
under  a  cover  of  fusible  slag  in  order  to  prevent 
the  oxidation  of  the  molten  reduced  metal.  2. 
Precipitating  molten  antimony  sulphide  in  a 
crucible  by  metallic  iron  and  salt  or  sodium  sul- 
phate forming  metallic  antimony  and  a  fusible 
iron-sodium  sulphide;  the  product  after  refining 
contains  between  98  and  99%  of  antimony. 

Antimony  (symbol  Sb.,  at.  wgt.  120.43)  is  a 
brittle,  hard,  silver-white  metal,  easily  crystal- 
lized, has  a  specific  gravity  of  from  6.6  to  6.8, 
melts  between  440°  and  450°  C,  boils  between 
1090°  and  1450°  C.  The  chief  commercial  use  of 
antimony  is  as  a  constituent  of  alloys  (q.v.). 
With  acids  antimony  forms  two  classes  of  salts, 
— antimonious  and  antimonic, — in  which  the  ele- 
ment is  trivnient  and  quinquivalent,  respectively. 
The  more  important  compounds  of  antimony  are : 
the  trisulphide,  used  in  medicine  and  as  a  bril- 
liant red  pigment  in  oil  painting,  also  in  the 
manufacture  of  safety  matches,  percussion  caps, 
and  fireworks,  and  yellow  pigments;  the  penta- 
sulphide,  a  red  pigment  used  for  coloring  and 
vulcanizing  rubber,  or  the  trichloride,  "butter  of 
antimony,"  used  as  a  bronzing  solution  for  gun- 
barrels;  the  trioxide,  used  in  the  preparation  of 
tartar  emetic  (q.v.),  and  as  a  mordant  in  dyeing 
vegetable  fibre  and  in  printing  calico.  Of  the 
4769  short  tons  produced  in  the  United  States 
in  1904,  2571  tons  were  contained  in  antimonial 
lead;  the  balance  of  the  output  was  obtained  from 


imported  antimony  ores  and  from  antimony  'reg- 
ulus'  (a  name  applied  to  partly  refined  stibnite). 

AK'TIKCmHANISlff  (Gk.  avri,  anti,  a^nst 
-f  v6/w(,  nomas,  law).  The  doctrine  or  opinion 
that  Christians  are  freed  from  obligation  to  keep 
the  law  of  God.  It  is  generally  regarded  by  the 
advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith 
as  a  monstrous  abuse  and  perversion  of  that 
doctrine,  upon  which  it  usually  professes  to  be 
based.  Prom  several  passages  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, as  Romans  vi  and  II.  Peter  ii  :  18,  19,  it 
would  seem  that  a  tendency  to  antinomianism 
had  manifested  itself  even  in  the  apostolic  age; 
and  many  of  the  Gnostic  sects  were  really  anti- 
nomian,  as  were  probably  also  some  of  the  heret- 
ical sects  of  the  Middle  Ages;  but  the  term  was 
first  used  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  when 
it  was  applied  by  Luther  to  the  opinions  advo- 
cated by  John  Agricola.  Agricola  had  adopted 
the  principles  of  the  Reformation;  but  in  1527 
he  found  fault  with  Melanchthon  for  recommend- 
ing the  use  of  the  law,  and  particularly  of  the 
Ten  Commandments,  in  order  to  produce  convic- 
tion and  repentance,  which  he  deemed  inconsist- 
ent with  the  Gospel.  Ten  years  after,  he  main- 
tained, in  a  disputation  at  Wittenberg,  that  as 
men  are  justified  simply  by  the  Gospel,  the  law  is 
in  no  way  necessary  for  justification  nor  for 
sanctification.  The  "Antinomian  Controverf^" 
of  this  time,  in  which  Luther  took  a  very  active 
part,  terminated  in  1640  in  a  retractation  by 
Agricola ;  but  views  more  extreme  than  his  were 
afterward  advocated  by  arnne  of  the  English  sec- 
taries of  the  period  of  the  Commonwealth ;  and, 
without  being  formally  professed  by  a  distinct 
sect,  antinomianism  has  been  from  time  to  time 
reproduced  with  various  modifications.  It  ought, 
however,  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  term 
antinomianism  has  no  reference  to  the  conduct, 
but  only  to  the  opinions  of  men;  so  that  men 
who  practically  disregard  and  violate  the  known 
law  of  God,  are  not  therefore  antinomians ;  and  it 
is  certain  enough  that  men  really  holding  opin- 
ions more  or  less  antinomian  have  in  many  cases 
been  men  of  moral  life.  It  is  also  to  be  observed 
that  the  term  antinomianism  has  been  applied 
to  opinions  differing  very  much  from  each  other. 
In  its  most  extreme  sense  it  denotes  the  rejection 
of  the  moral  law  as  no  longer  binding  upon  Chris- 
tians, and  a  power  or  privilege  is  asserted  for 
the  saints  to  do  what  they  please  without  preju- 
dice to  their  sanctity,  it  being  maintained  that 
to  them  nothing  is  sinful ;  and  this  is  represented 
as  the  perfection  of  Christian  liberty.  But  be- 
sides this  extreme  antinomianism,  than  which 
nothing  can  be  more  repugnant  to  Christianity, 
there  is  also  sometimes  designated  by  this  term 
the  opinion  of  those  who  refuse  to  seek  or  to  see 
in  the  Bible  any  positive  laws  binding  upon 
Christians,  and  regard  them  as  left  to  the  guid- 
ance of  Gospel  principles  and  the  constraint  of 
Christian  love;  an  opinion  which,  whatever  may 
be  thought  of  its  tendency,  is  certainly  not  to  be 
deemed  of  the  same  character  with  the  other. 
Probably  the  antinomianism  that  does  not  arise 
out  of  a  dislike  of  morality  usually  originates 
in  mistaken  notions  of  Christian  liberty,  or  in 
confusion  of  views  as  to  the  relation  between 
the  moral  law  and  the  Jewish  law  of  ceremonial 
ordinances. 

ANTIN'OMY  (Gk.  im-ivo/tla,  antinomia,  op- 
position of  laws;  from  ivrl,  anti,  against  +v^ioc, 
nomos,  law).    A  word  used  by  Kant  to  mark  tb» 
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"conflict  between  two  propositions,  each  of  which 
seems  to  be  true,  but  neither  of  which  has  any 
more  claim  to  our  assent  than  the  other."  Kant 
uses  the  term  antithetic  in  the  same  sense.  Such 
a  conflict  arises  when  our  reason  "ventures  to  go 
beyond  the  limits  of  our  experience."  There  are 
four  of  these  antinomies;  the  first  two  being 
called  mathematical,  the  last  two  dynamic.  In 
each  case  the  positive  assertion  is  called  the 
thesis,  its  negation  is  called  the  antithesis. 
Briefly,  his  theses  are :  The  world  ( 1 )  is  limited 
in  space  and  time,  (2)  consists  of  parts  that  are 
simple,  (3)  admits  of  causality  through  freedom, 
(4)  implies  the  existence  of  an  absolutely  neces- 
sary being.  Over  against  these  stand  the  anti- 
theses :  The  world  ( 1 )  is  without  limits  in  space 
«r  time,  (2)  consists  of  parts  always  composite, 
(3)  admits  of  no  causality  but  that  of  natural 
law,  (4)  implies  the  existence  of  no  absolutely 
necessary .  bein^.  Kant  overcomes  these  antin- 
omies by  showing  that  the  contradiction  is  not 
real  if  critically  considered  with  due  discrimina- 
tion between  noumena  and  phenomena.  See  Cat- 
noRY;  Kant. 

AITTIITOBI,  an'ti-nyr6,  Mabquese  Obazio 
(1811-82).  An  Italian  zoologist  and  African  ex- 
plorer, born  at  Perugia.  He  went  to  Egypt  in 
1859,  and  with  Carlo  Poggia  explored  the  Upper 
Nile  country.  In  the  Bulletin  of  the  Italian 
Geographical  Society,  of  which  he  became  one  of 
the  founders  in  1867,  he  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  his  travels  through  Nubia.  He  made 
a  tour  through  Bogoland,  north  of  Abyssinia, 
after  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  and  in  1875 
went  to  Tunis  to  investigate  the  practicability 
of  Roudaire's  plan  for  flooding  a  portion  of  the 
Sahara  Desert  in  order  to  establish  communi- 
cation with  the  Mediterranean.  He  headed  an 
important  expedition  to  Shoa  in  1876,  and  gave 
the  first  definite  information  concerning  the  zo- 
ology of  that  country. 

ABTTIN'OtrS  (Gk.  'Avrlvoot,  Antinoos).  A 
beautiful  youth  of  Claudiopolis,  in  Bithynia.  He 
was  page  to  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  and  the  object 
of  his  extravagant  affection,  accompanying  him 
in  all  his  travels,  but  was  either  drowned  acciden- 
tally in  the  river  Nile,  or,  as  some  suppose,  com- 
mitted suicide  from  a  loathing  of  the  life  he  led, 
in  122  A.D.  His  memory  and  the  grief  of  the 
Emperor  were  perpetuated  by  many  beautiful 
statues  and  bas-reliefs,  of  which  several  have 
been  found  in  the  villa  of  Hadrian  near  Tivoli 
(Tibur).  "In  all  the  figures  of  AntinoUs,"  says 
Winclcelmann,  "the  face  has  a  rather  melancholy 
expression ;  the  eyes  are  large,  with  fine  outlines ; 
the  profile  is  gently  sloped  downward;  and  the 
mouth  and  chin  are  especially  beautiful."  Tlie 
city  of  Besa,  in  the  Thebals,  near  which  Antinoils 
was  drowned,  was  also  rebuilt  by  Hadrian,  and 
the  name  of  AntinoOpolis  conferred  upon  it,  in 
memory  of  his  favorite.  AntinoUs  was  further 
enrolled  among  the  gods,  and  temples  erected  to 
him  in  Egypt  and  Greece.  Antinoils  is  a  charac- 
ter in  two  historical  romances,  Antinous,  by  Tay- 
lor, translated  from  the  German  by  Safford  ( New 
York,  1882),  and  The  Emperor  {Der  Kaiser),  by 
Ebers  -(Stuttgart,  1880),  done  into  English  by 
aara  Bell. 

ANTIOCH  (Gk.  'AvrtSxeia,  Antiocheia;  Lat. 
Antiochea,  or  Antiochia).  The  ancient  capital 
of  the  Hellenistic  kings  of  Syria,  on  the  Orontes, 
and  the  most  magnificent  of  the  sixteen  cities  of 
that  name  built  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  and  named 


for  his  father,  Antiochus.  Its  situation  was  ad- 
mirably chosen.  The  river  Orontes,  issuing  from 
the  mountains  of  Lebanon,  flows  north  as  far  aa 
the  thirty-sixth  parallel  of  latitude,  and  then 
southwest  into  the  Mediterranean.  On  the  left 
bank  of  the  river,  and  at  a  distance  of  twenty 
miles  from  the  sea,  lay  the  famous  city,  in  the 
midst  of  a  fertile  and  beautiful  plain,  ten  miles 
long  by  five  broad.  By  its  harbor,  Seleucia,  it 
had  communication  with  all  the  maritime  cities 
of  the  West,  while  it  became,  on  the  other  hand, 
an  emporium  for  the  merchandise  of  the  East. 
Behind  it  lay  the  vast  Syrian  desert,  across  which 
traveled  the  caravans  from  Mesopotamia  and 
Arabia.  On  the  north,  the  plain  of  Antioch  is 
bounded  by  the  mountain  chain  of  Amanus,  con- 
nected with  the  southeastern  extremity  of  Mount 
Taurus;  and  on  the  south,  which  is  more  rocky, 
by  the  broken  declivities  of  Mount  Casius,  from 
which  the  ancient  town  was  distant  less  than 
two  miles.  In  early  times,  a  part  of  the  city 
stood  upon  an  island,  which  has  now  disappeared. 
The  rest  was  built  partly  on  the  plain,  and 
partly  on  the  rugged  ascent  toward  Mount  Casius. 
The  slopes  above  the  city  were  covered  with 
vineyards,  while  the  banks  of  the  river  displayed, 
as  they  do  even  at  the  present  day,  a  gorgeous 
profusion  of  eastern  fruit-trees.  The  ancients 
called  it"Antioch  the  Beautiful," and  the  "Crown 
of  the  East."  It  was  a  favorite  residence  of  the 
Seleucid  princes  and  of  the  wealthy  Romans,  and 
was  famed  throughout  the  world  for  its  luxury. 
It  received  from  Strabo  the  name  of  Tetrapolis, 
on  account  of  three  new  sites  having  been  suc- 
cessively built  upon,  and  each  surrounded  with  a 
wall.  Founded  by  Seleucus  Nicator  about  300 
B.C.,  it  received  its  first  addition  from  him;  its 
second  from  Seleucus  Callinicus  (246-226  B.C.)  ; 
and  its  third  from  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (175- 
164  B.C.).  Its  public  edifices  were  magnificent. 
The  principal  were  the  palace,  the  senate  house, 
the  temple  of  Jupiter,  burnished  with  gold,  the 
theatre,  amphitheatre,  and  Csesarium.  It  had  an 
aqueduct,  a  public  promenade,  and  innumerable 
baths.  After  the  founding  of  Constantinople  it 
ceased  to  be  the  first  city  of  the  East,  but  it  rose 
to  new  dignity  as  a  Christian  city,  for  Antioch 
was  in  fact  the  mother  church  of  (jentile  Chris- 
tianity, the  home  of  the  first  ministry  of  Paul, 
the  spot  from  which  he  set  out  on  his  missionary 
journeys  through  Asia  Minor  and  Greece,  and 
the  scene  of  the  first  conflict  between  Jewish  and 
Gentile  Christianity,  the  result  of  which  was  the 
Apostolic  Council  in  Jerusalem  about  51  a.d.  Ten 
councils  were  held  at  Antioch.  Churches  sprang 
up,  exhibiting  a  new  style  of  architecture,  which 
soon  became  prevalent;  and  even  Constantino 
himself  spent  a  considerable  time  here,  adorning 
the  town  and  strengthening  its  harbor,  Seleucia. 
The  Antiochians  themselves,  however,  brought 
about  the  ruin  of  their  beautiful  city.  They  were 
famous,  above  all  other  people  in  ancient  times, 
for  their  biting  and  scurrilous  wit,  and  for  their 
ingenuity  in  devising  nicknames.  When  the  Per- 
sians, under  ChosroSs,  invaded  Syria  in  538  a.d., 
the  inhabitants  could  not  refrain  from  jesting  at 
them.  The  Persians  took  ample  revenge  by  the 
total  destruction  of  the  city,  which,  however, 
was  rebuilt  by  Justinian.  The  next  important 
event  in  its  history  was  its  conquest  by  the  Sara- 
cens in  the  seventh  century.  In  the  ninth  cen- 
tury it  was  recovered  by  the  Greeks  under  Nice- 
phorus  Phocas,  but  in  1084  it  again  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Mohammedans.    The  Crusaders  he- 
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sieged  and  took  it  in  1098,  and  it  was  held  by  the 
Christiana  until  1268.  (SeeANTiocH,  rwNCiPAL- 
ITT  OF.)  Since  then  Antioch  has  undergone  a 
variety  of  Ticissitudes.  Ita  population  at  the 
height  of  its  grandeur  is  estimated  to  have  been 
400,000.  Pr«)Dably  no  other  great  city  in  the 
world  has  suffered  so  frightfully  from  earth- 
quakes as  Antioch.  It  was  destroyed  by  one  in 
620  A.D.  A  destructive  visitation  occurred  in  1872. 
The  modern  town  of  Antakiyeh,  in  the  vilayet 
of  Aleppo,  is  situated  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Antioch  (Map:  Turkey  in  Asia,  G  4).  It 
is  poorly  built,  and  presents  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  magnificent  walls  of  the  old  city,  which 
are  still  partly  preserved.  It  takes  up  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  ancient  city,  the  remainder 
being  covered  with  olive  trees  and  date  palms. 
The  inhabitants  carry  on  some  trade  in  olives, 
silk,  and  grain.  The  population  is  variously 
estimated  at  from  18,000  to  28,000,  including 
only  a  few  Christians. 

ANTIOCH,  PBiifCiPALiTT  OF.  A  principality 
'  founded  by  the  Norman  crusader  Bohemund 
(q.v.)  in  1099.  For  about  30  years  it  was  the 
most  important  and  most  wealthy  portion  of  the 
Christian  possessions  in  Syria.  Gradually  it 
declined  in  political  importance;  but  the  city 
remained  a  stronghold  of  Christendom  in  the 
East  until  1268,  when  it  was  captured  by  Bibars, 
Sultan  of  Egypt  and  Sjria.  Consult  Key, 
"R#sum€  chronologique  de  I'histoire  des  princes 
d'Antioch,"  in  the  Hcvue  de  I'Orient  Latin, 
Volume  rV.   (Paris,  1896). 

ANTIOCH  COI/IiEOE.  An  American  col- 
lege, situated  at  Yellow  Springs,  O.  It  opened  in 
1833,  with  Horace  Mann  as  its  first  president. 
It  claims  to  have  been  the  first  college  in  the 
world  to  admit  both  sexes  of  all  races  to  e<]ual 
privileges.  It  is  Christian,  but  unsectarian. 
Endowment,  1906,  over  $100,000;  value  of  build- 
ings and  grounds,  $150,000;  library,  7000  vol- 
umes; faculty,  10;  attendance,  about  100. 

AN'TIO'CHIAN  SCHOOL.  The  rival  of  the 
Alexandrian  School.  It  held  to  the  grammatical 
interpretation  of  Scripture,  instead  of  to  the 
allegorical  or  mystical.  It  dates  from  the  mar- 
tyr Lucian  (died  311),  and  in  its  later  form 
froip  Diodones  of  Tarsus  (died  394).  Its  chief 
representations  are  Chrysostom  and  Theodore  of 
Mopsuestia.  In  theology,  while  in  the  main 
orthodox  according  to  the  Nicene  type,  it  leaned 
toward  asserting  rather  the  conjunction  than 
union  of  the  two  natures  in  Christ. 

ANTI'OCHTTS  (Gk.  'AvTioxot,  Antiochos).  A 
common  Greek  name,  borne  by  thirteen  kings  of 
Syria,  four  kings  of  Commagene  (a  small  country 
between  the  Euphrates  and  Mount  Taurus),  and 
many  other  persons  of  note.  See  the  following 
articles. 

ANTIOCHTTS  I.  SOTEB  (Gk.  'Avrloxoc 
ILurfip,  Antiochos  86tSr,  savior,  deliverer). 
King  of  Syria,  280-261  B.C.  The  son  of  Seleucus 
I.  Nicator  and  Apamea.  He  was  born  in  324 
B.C.,  fought  at  Ipsus  in  301  against  Antigonus 
and  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  was  associated  with 
his  father  as  ruler  from  293,  and  became  his 
successor  after  the  murder  of  Seleucus  by  Ptol- 
emy Ceraunus  in  280.  Stratonice,  his  father's 
wife,  became  his  own  consort,  Seleucus  giving 
her  to  him  in  view  of  their  mutual  affection. 
She  was  still  living  in  268.  Whether  he  sub- 
sequently married  a  sister,  daughter  of  Seleu- 


cus and  Stratonice,  or  Stratonice  is  referred  tc 
as  his  "sister,"  according  to  the  Egyptian  cus- 
tom, is  uncertain.  In  275  he  gained  a  decisive 
victory  over  the  Oauls,  who  had  invaded  Asia 
Minor.  But  Appian  ia  wrong  in  maintaining 
that  he  was  given  the  surname  Soter  on  this  oc- 
casion. This  seems  to  have  been  done  only  after 
his  death.  A  cuneiform  inscription  of  the  year 
269  enumerates  all  his  titles,  but  does  not  give 
this  one.  At  the  instigation  of  Magas  of  Cyrene, 
Antiochua  declared  war  against  Ptolemy  II.  Phil- 
adelphus.  He  found  an  ally  in  Antigonus  Gona- 
tas.  King  of  Macedonia  and  Greece,  but  the  war 
led  to  no  decisive  issue.  He  maintained  with 
dilBcuIty  the  integrity  of  the  great  empire  his 
father  had  left  him.  .Antioch,  with  ita  suburb 
Daphnse,  Seleucia  with  Ctesiphon,  and  Sardis 
were  the  three  capitals  of  the  kingdom.  Antio- 
chus  was  not  slain  by  a  Gaul.  This  frequently 
occurring  statement  depends  on  a  confusion  with 
Antiochua  Hierax. 

ANTIOCHTTS  II.  THE'OS  (Qk.  Mt,  a 
god).  King  of  Syria,  261-246  b.c.  Son  of  An- 
tiochua I.  Soter  and  Stratonice;  succeeded 
his  father.  His  eight  years'  war  with  Ptol- 
emy II.  Philadelphus  coat  him  many  pro- 
vincea  and  cities  in  Phoenicia  and  Asia 
Minor.  Only  the  expulsion  of  the  tyrant 
Timarchus  from  Miletus  in  2S0  B.C.  can  be 
counted  as  a  real  success.  He  is  said  to  have  re- 
ceived the  title  "Theos"  from  the  grateful  Mil- 
etians;  but  this  is  doubtful.  Theodotus  seems 
to  have  established  an  independent  kingdom  in 
Bactria  in  250  B.C.,  and  the  Parthian  chief  Ar- 
saces,  or  his  successor,  Arsaces  II.  Tiridates,  took 
possession  of  Parthia  and  made  himself  prac- 
tically independent  in  248  B.C.  Probably  as 
early  as  250  B.C.  a  reconciliation  was  effected  be- 
tween Antiochua  and  Ptolemy.  The  agreement 
waa  that  the  former  should  divorce  his  wife, 
Laodice,  and  marry  the  latter's  daughter,  Ber- 
enice. Upon  the  death  of  Ptolemy  II.  in  247 
B.C.,  Antiochus  abandoned  Berenice  and  her  child, 
and  went  to  Ephesus,  where  he  took  back  Laodice 
and  lier  sons.  She,  however,  seems ,  to  have 
avenged  herself  by  poisoning  him  in  246  B.C. 
Laodice  then  proclaimed  her  oldest  son,  Seleucus, 
king;  and  her  servants  by  false  promises  lured 
Berenice  and  her  son  from  Daphnse,  where  they 
were  strongly  intrenched,  and  slew  them  both. 
Laodice's  younger  son  was  Antiochus  Hierax. 

ANTIOCHTTS  m.  THE  GBKAT.  King  of 
Syria,  223-187  B.c.  Son  of  Seleucus  II.  Cal- 
linicus  (246-226)  and  Laodice,  a  sister  of 
Andromachus,  ascended  the  throne  at  the  age 
of  fifteen,  after  the  murder  of  his  brother, 
Seleucus  III.  Ceraunus  (226-223).  His  first 
expedition  was  against  Ptolemy  TV.  Philo- 
pator  (221-204),  who  had  taken  possession 
of  Coele-Syria  and  Phoenicia.  But  the  revolts 
of  Molon,  Governor  of  Media,  and  his  brother, 
Alexander,  Gfovernor  of  Persia,  forced  him  to 
lead  an  army  against  them.  He  succeeded  in 
defeating  them,  and  also  in  subduing  Artaba- 
7.anes,  King  of  Atropatene,  220  B.C.  While  he  was 
occupied  in  these  parts,  however,  Acheus,  Gov- 
ernor of  Asia  Minor,  assumed  the  royal  diadem. 
Antiochus  returned  to  Syria,  suffered  a  severe 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  Ptolemy  IV.  at  Baphia, 
217  B.C.,  but  still  possessed  sufficient  strength  to 
attack  Achieus.  After  two  years'  siege,  Sardis 
was  captured  in  214  B.C.,  and  this  dangerous  re- 
volt  was   at   an   end.     Soon   after    Antiochus 
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marched  against  Xerxes  of  Armenia,  besieged 
Arsamosata  and  received  a  tribute  of  300  talents 
(212  B.C.).  He  then  continued  his  march  into 
Susiana  and  Media  (210-200),  and  took  4000 
talents  of  gold  and  silver  from  the  temple 
of  Analtis  in  Ecbatana.  Arsaces  III.  Artabanus 
was  defeated,  and  the  Pafthian  capital  Hecatom- 
pylus  captured.  Finally,  Arsaces  III.  sued  for 
peace  and  promised  tribute,  209  B.C.  In  208  An- 
tiochus  made  an  attack  upon  Euthydemos  of 
Bactria,  and  in  206  this  king  indicated  his  will- 
ingness to  recognize  the  suzerainty  of  Syria.  He 
furnished  elephants  and  provisions  for  the 
expedition  against  Sophagasenus  of  Kophen 
( Kabul ) .  From  here  Antiochus  returned  through 
Arachosia,  Drangiana,  Carmania,  and  Babylonia 
to  Syria  in  204  B.C.  He  now  united  with  Philip 
of  Macedonia  against  Ptolemy  V.  Epiphanes. 
The  battle  of  Paneas,  in  198  B.C.,  in  which  An- 
tiochus defeated  the  Egyptian  general,  Scopas, 
determined  the  fate  of  Palestine.  But  the  Ro- 
mans were  not  willing  to  allow  further  encroach- 
ments. In  196  B.C.  fliey  ordered  him  to  return 
all  places  taken  from  Egypt  and  deprived  him  of 
the  Thracian  Chersonese  that  had  been  given  to 
Seleucus  by  Lysimachus.  Against  the  counsels 
of  Hannibal,  who  urged  him  to  attack  Italy  it- 
self, Antiochus  went  with  his  army  to  Greece, 
where  he  was  defeated  at  Thermopylse,  191  B.C. 
Still  more  crushing  was  his  defeat  at  Magnesia 
in  190  B.C.  In  the  treaty  of  188  B.C.  he  was 
forced  to  abandon  Asia  Minor  beyond  the  Taurus, 
to  pay  15,000  talents,  and  to  give  twenty  hos- 
tages, among  them  his  son.  To  raise  the  money 
he  pillaged  a  temple  of  Bel  in  Elymais,  and  was 
probably  murdered  by  the  outraged  people  in 
387  B.C. 

ANTIOCHirS  IV.  EFIPH'AirES  (Ok. 
'Em^v^,  EpiphanSs,  illustrious).  King  of 
Syria,  175-164  B.C.  Son  of  Antiochus  III.,  suc- 
ceeded his  brother,  Seleucus  IV.,  Philo- 
pator  (187-175).  In  188  he  had  been  sent 
to  Rome  as  hostage,  and  he  had  been 
educated  there;  in  176  Seleucus  had  sent  his 
own  son  Demetrius  to  take  his  place.  Antiochus 
was  on  his  way  home,  when  the  news  reached 
him  that  his  brother  had  been  murdered  by 
Heliodorus.  He  took  possession  of  the  throne 
that  by  right  of  succession  belonged  to  Deme- 
trius. Suspicious  of  the  young  son  of  Seleucus, 
he  seems  to  have  used  Andronicus  to  remove  him, 
after  which  Andronicus  himself  was  executed. 
In  173  Cleopatra  died,  and  hostilities  with  Egypt 
began.  His  first  Egyptian  campaign,  however, 
did  not  occur  before  170.  He  captured  Pclusium, 
entered  Egypt,  and  led  Ptolemy  VII.  Philometor 
as  king  into  Memphis,  sought  in  vain  to  storm 
Alexandria,  but  defeated  Ptolemy  IX.  Physcon 
in  a  naval  battle  before  he  was  obliged  by 
troubles  in  Syria  to  return.  In  Judsea,  Onias  III. 
had  been  removed  from  the  high-priesthood,  and 
his  brother,  Jason,  who  was  a  mere  tool  of  the 
ambitious  family  of  the  Tobiadse,  put  into  his 
place  in  173.  Immediately  before  the  Egyptian 
expedition,  the  Tobiad  MenelaOs  secured  from 
Antiochus  the  high-priestly  office.  When  a  ru- 
mor spread  in  Jerusalem  that  Antiochus  had 
perished,  Jason  returned,  but  his  brother,  Onias 
III.,  was  preferred  by  the  people.  Jason  fell  and 
Onias  was  made  high-priest.  MenelaOs  and 
other  Tobiadse  fled  to  Antiocn.  On  his  way 
back,  Antiochus  went  to  Jerusalem  to  reinstate 
Menelafls.  Onias  IH..  fled  to  Egypt,  where  he 
was  granted  the  privilege  of  building  a  temple 


at  Leontopolis  by  Ptolemy  VII.  Philometor.  An- 
tiochus entered  the  temple  in  Jerusalem  and 
took  many  of  its  treasures,  among  them  the 
golden  altar,  the  candelabra,  and  the  table  of 
incense.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  shed  any 
blood.  In  168  he  undertook  his  second  cam- 
paign against  Egypt,  where  Philometor  and 
Physcon  were  now  united  against  him.  His  prog- 
ress was  checked  by  the  I^man  legate,  Popilius 
Lcenas,  who  demanded  immediate  obedience  to 
the  demands  of  the  Senate.  Returning  to  Syria, 
he  found  many  of  the  Jews  embittered  by  the  in- 
dignities heaped  upon  them,  rebellious  against 
the  illegitimate  high-priest,  and  scarcely  conceal- 
ing their  joy  over  his  humiliation.  He,  there- 
fore, ordered  the  walls  to  be  razed,  fortified  the 
Acra,  put  in  a  strong  garrison,  destroyed  in  part 
the  temple,  erected  on  the  top  of  the  old  altar 
a  new  one  to  Zeus  Olympius  {Shikkuz  Shamen, 
"abomination  of  desolation;"  for  Baal  Shamem, 
"lord  of  heaven,"  Dan.  xi  :  31 ) ,  abolished  the 
sacred  seasons,  forbade  circumcision,  and  burned 
sacred  books,  168  B.C.  This  course  of  action 
may,  in  part,  have  been  due  to  a  genuine  zeal  for 
the  god  of  Hellas,  for  whom  he  must  have  longed 
during  his  Roman  days,  and  on  whose  sanctu- 
aries at  Athens,  Olympia,  and  elsewhere  he  later 
lavished  his  gifts.  On  the  other  hand,  reasons 
of  state  may  have  led  him  to  build  a  temple  to 
Jupiter  Capitolinus  in  Antioch.  That  he  should 
have  forsaken  the  gods  of  his  fathers  to  wor- 
ship this  strange  "god  of  fortresses,"  seemed 
to  the  author  of  Daniel  a  particular  sign  of 
his  wickedness  (xi  :  38).  His  stringent  meas- 
ures for  the  Hellenization  of  Judeea  caused  the 
Maccabaean  revolt.  Mattathias  began  the  re- 
bellion. After  his  death  in  166,  his  son,  Judas, 
defeated  Apoleonius,  Seron,  Gorgias,  and  finally 
Lysias  himself;  took  possession  of  Jerusalem, 
except  the  Acra,  and  restored  and  rededicated  the 
temple  in  December,  165  B.C.  Meanwhile  An- 
tiochus had  gone  with  an  army,  first  against  Ar- 
menia and  Sophene,  166  b.c.,  then  against  Mes- 
sene  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  165  B.C.,  and  finally  into 
Susiana,  gaining  many  victories  everywhere.  He 
attempted  to  plunder  the  temple  of  Nantea  in 
Elymais,  but  the  people  defended  successfully 
their  sanctuary,  and  he  was  forced  to  retire  to 
Babylon.  In  Persis  he  received  the  sad  news 
from  Judsea,  and  died  in  Tabte,  164  B.C. 

ANTIOCHUS  V.  EU'PATOB  (Gk.  ^irdTop, 
EupatUr,  bom  of  a  noble  father).  King  of  Syria, 
164-162  B.C.,  son  of  Antiochus  IV.  He  was  only 
nine  years  old  when  his  father  died.  Lysias  be- 
came his  guardian  and  regent  of  the  Empire.  Ac- 
companied by  the  young  king,  Lysias  marched 
against  Judiea  to  quell  the  Maceabcean  revolt. 
At  Beth  Zechariah  Judas  was  defeated,  Bethzur 
was  taken,  and  the  temple  mountain  was  be- 
sieged. The  Jews  were  obliged  to  negotiate  for 
peace.  They  had  to  recognize  the  Seleucid  au- 
thority, raze  the  fortifications  of  the  temple,  and 
accept  the  garrison  in  the  Acra ;  but  on  the  other 
hand  were  allowed  religious  freedom.  Lysias 
was  quite  able  to  cope  with  Philip;  but  both  he 
and  his  royal  ward  succumbed  to  Demetrius,  son 
of  Seleucus  IV.,  in  162  B.C. 

AITTIOCHTTS  VT.  THE'OS  (Gk.  e«Sf,  god). 
King  of  Syria,  145-142  B.C.  Son  of  Alexander 
Balas  and  Cleopatra,  was  proclaimed  king  while 
still  a  minor,  living  at  the  court  of  Imalcue,  or 
Yamliku.King  of  Chalcis.byDiodotus,  called  Try- 
phon,  one  of  Alexander's  generals.    Tryphon  wa» 
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supported  by  Jonathan  in  his  struggle  against 
Demetrius,  but  became  apprehensive  of  the  grow- 
ing power  of  the  Jewish  high-priest  and  ordered 
him  to  be  executed  in  Baskama,  143  B.C.  In  142, 
Antiocbus,  who  had  been  only  a  tool,  was  re- 
moved, and  Tryphon  ascended  the  throne. 

ANTIOCHTIS  Vn.  SIDI/TES  (Gk.  XiSt/tik, 
SiditSs,  native  of  Side).  King  of  Syria,  137-128 
B.C.  Son  of  Demetrius  I.,  born  at  Side  in  Pam- 
phylia.  He  resided  in  Rhodes  when  he  learned 
that  Demetrius  II.  Nicator  had  beeen  taken  pris- 
oner by  the  Parthians.  He  went  to  Antioch,  and 
was  recognized  as  king.  One  of  his  first  acts  was 
to  write  to  Simon,  the  Jewish  high-priest,  con- 
firming him  in  his  position  and  granting  him  the 
right  of  coining  money.  Having  overthrown 
Diodotus,  however,  he  demanded  of  Simon  Joppa, 
Gazara,  and  the  citadel  of  Jerusalem.  This  Si- 
mon refused  to  give,  and  when  Antiochus  sent  his 
general,  Cendebeeus,  against  him,  Simon's  sons, 
Judas  and  John  Hyrcanus,  gained  a  victory,  137 
B.C.  In  134  B.O.  Antiochus  marched  against  Jeru- 
salem, having,  devastated  Judeea,  captured  the 
city  after  a  long  siege,  and  imposed  very  severe 
conditions  upon  the  country.  John  Hyrcanus  was 
forced  to  pay  a  tribute  of  500  talents,  to  give 
hostages,  and  to  send  troops  for  the  Parthian  war. 
Having  restored  order  in  Syria,  Antiochus  at- 
tacked Phraates  130  B.C.,  defeated  hint  in  three 
battles,  and  secured  the  freedom  of  his  brother. 
But  his  demands  were  so  exorbitant  that  the  ne- 
gotiations led  to  no  treatyof  peace,  and  a  reversal 
of  fortunes  caused  Antiochus  to  lose  all  that  he 
had  gained.  Not  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  liis 
«nemies,  he  hurled  himself  from  a  rock,  128  B.C. 

ANTIOCHUS  Vm.  GBYTTTS  (Gk.x/)t«r<}f, 
ffrypos,  hook-nosed) .  King  of  Syria,  125-113  and 
111-96  B.C.  Son  of  Demetrius  II.  Nicator  and 
Cleopatra;  succeeded  his  father  in  125.  He  con- 
tinued the  struggle  that  Demetrius  had  had  with 
Alexander,  called  Zabina,  "the  purchased  one," 
and  finally  vanquished  him  in  121.  Cleopatra, 
who  found  him  too  independent,  wished  to  get  rid 
of  him,  but  he  forced  her  to  drink  the  poisoned 
cup  she  had  prepared  for  him.  For  eight  years  he 
reigned  peacefully,  until  in  113  Antiochus  IX. 
Cyzicenus  aroused  his  suspicions.  This  son  of 
Sidetes  had  just  married  Cleopatra,  daughter  of 
Ptolemy  IX.  Physcon.  With  the  aid  of  the  Egyp- 
tian king  he  raised  an  army  and  captured  An- 
tioch. Antiochus  Grypus  recaptured  the  city, 
and  his  wife,  Tryphsena,  put  her  sister  Cleopa- 
tra to  death  in  a  cruel  manner.  Soon  after  Cyzi- 
cenus defeated  Grypus  and  avenged  his  wife  on 
Tryphicna.  A  reconciliation  was  effected  between 
the  two  brothers  in  111,  and  they  continued  to 
reign  over  different  parts  of  northern  Syria.  An- 
tiochus VIII.  was  slain  by  Heracleon  in  96  B.c. 

ANTIOCHXTS  IX.  CYZICEITOS  (Gk.  Kvf- 
iKtivit,  Kyzikenoi,  native  of  Cyzicus) .  King  of 
Syria,  113-95  B.C.  Son  of  Antiochus  VII.  Sidetes 
and  Cleopatra,  was  sole  ruler  of  Syria  between 
113  and  111,  and  from  that  time  to  his  death  held 
a  part  of  Syria,  adjoining  Palestine.  He  aided 
the  Samaritans  against  John  Hyrcanus  (110-107 
B.C.)  without  success,  and  a  second  attempt  to 
subdue  Judsea  with  the  aid  of  Ptolemy  XI.  La- 
thyrus  likewise  failed.  Having  been  defeated  in 
a  decisive  battle  with  Seleucus  VI.,  he  took  his 
own  life  in  95  b.c. 

ANTIOCHUS  X  ETT'SEBES  (Gk.  E«(r</3i(t, 
Husebfs,  pious).  King  of  Syria,  95-92  b.c.  Son  of 
Antiochus  IX.  Cyzicenus.    He  continued  the  war 


against  Seleucus  VI.  and  forced  him  to  retire  to 
Mopsuestia,  where  he  was  murdered  by  the  pop- 
ulace in  05  B.C.  He  also  defeated  Antiochus  XI. 
and  Philip  in  93  B.C.,  but  was  himself  vanquished 
bv  Philip  and  Demetrius  III.  in  92  B.C.  and 
obliged  to  flee  to  the  Parthians.  He  is  supposed 
to  have  died  in  75  b.c.,  leaving  two  sons,  Anti- 
ochus XIII.  and  Seleucus  Cybiosactes.  His  wid- 
ow, Selene,  was  given  a  few  towns  in  Syria  by 
Tigranes  of  Armenia,  who  in  92  B.C.  took  posses- 
sion of  Antioch. 

ANTIOCHUS  XI.  EPrPH'ANES  (Gk. 
'^xupa.iriit,Epiphanis,  illustrious).  King  of  Syria, 
95-93  B.C.,  son  of  Antiochus  VIII.  Grypus;  upon 
the  death  of  Seleucus  VI.,  in  95  B.C.,  he  assumed 
the  royal  diadem ;  together  with  his  brother  Phil- 
ip he  took  vengeance  upon  the  people  of  Mopsues- 
tia, who  had  murdered  Seleucus  VI.  But  on  his 
return  to  Syria  he  was  defeated  by  Antiocbus 
X.,  and  was  drowned  in  the  Orontes  in  33  B.C. 

ANTIOCHUS  Xn.  DIONY'SUS  (Gk.  A<^ 
vwot,  Dionysoa,  Bacchus).  King  of  Syria,  86 
B.C.,  son  of  Antiochus  VIII.  He  took  the  crown 
when  he  learned  that  his  brother  Demetrius  III. 
had  been  made  a  prisoner  by  the  Parthians,  and 
intrenched  himself  in  Demetrius's  capital,  Da- 
mascus. He  was  at  first  victorious  in  his  cam- 
paign against  the  Nabatfeans,  but  was  defeated  in 
a  second  battle,  and  lost  his  life  in  85  b.o. 

ANTIOCHUS  Xm.  A'SIATaCUS  (Gk. 
'A.ataTiK6(,  Aaiatikos,  Asiatic.)  King  of  Syria, 
69-64  B.C.,  son  of  Antiochus  X.  He  was  sent  by 
his  mother,  Selene,  to  Rome,  together  with  his 
brother  Seleucus  Cybiosactes,  in  74  B.C.,  to  pre- 
sent his  claims  to  the  throne  of  Egypt,  but  re- 
turned to  Syria  in  71,  having  been  kept  for  a  ran- 
som by  Verres  in  Sicily,  as  Cicero  informs  us. 
After  his  victory  over  Tigranes,  in  69  b.c.,  Lu- 
cullus  gave  to  Antiochus  a  large  part  of  Syria, 
which  he  retained  until  Pompey  made  it  a  Roman 
province,  in  64  B.C. 

ANTIOCHUS  HI^EBAX  (Gk.  'Ifpai,  hteraw, 
hawk).  Son  of  Antiochus  II.  and  Laodice.  He  was 
made  King  of  Cilicia  by  Ptolemy  III.  Euergetes 
in  243  B.O.  Ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing Seleucus  11.  Callinicus  (246-226)  to  recover 
certain  provinces  that  the  Egyptian  king  had 
taken  from  him,  but  really  to  deprive  him  of  all 
that  he  had  left,  Antiochus  sent  an  army  to  Sy- 
ria. Ptolemy  came  to  an  agreement  with  Seleu- 
cus, but  the  war  between  the  two  brothers  con- 
tinued. With  the  aid  of  the  Gauls.  Antiochus 
won  a  decided  victory  near  Ancyra  in  242.  Se- 
leucus was  supposed  to  have  been  slain,  and  An- 
tiochus mourned  him.  He  then  turned  his  arms 
against  Demetrius  of  Macedonia,  and  subsequent- 
ly against  Attalus  of  Pergamus.  The  war  with 
Seleucus  was  renewed,  and  Eumenes  used  the  op- 
portunity to  take  possession  of  a  large  part  of 
Asia  Minor.  After  a  signal  defeat  at  the  hands 
of  Seleucus,  Antiochus  fled  first  to  Cappadocia 
and  then  to  Armenia.  Suspecting  foul  play,  he 
left  for  Egj'pt.  Ptolemy  III.  made  him  a  pris- 
oner. He  escaped,  however,  and  ended  his  stormy 
career  at  the  hands  of  brigands  in  Thrace,  225 

B.C. 

ANTIOCHUS  OF  AS'KAXON  (T-c.  68B.O.). 
A  Greek  philosopher.  He  succeeded  Philo  as 
head  of  the  celebrated  Academy  near  Athens. 
Abandoning  the  more  recent  traditions  of  the 
Skeptic  system,  he  introduced  into  the  Academy 
the    philosophy    of    Stoicism,    the    fundamental 
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tenets  of  which  he  believed  to  have  originated  in 
the  Old  Academy  of  Plato. 

AITTIOFE,  an-tl'6-p*.    See  Amphion. 

AKTIOQtriA,  ftn'ti-d'ki-ft.  A  department  of 
Colombia,  South  America,  bounded  by  the  de- 
partment of  Bolivar  on  the  north,  Santander  on 
the  east,  Tolima  on  the  south,  and  Cauca  on  the 
west.  Its  area  is  26,612  square  miles.  Situated 
in  the  region  of  the  Cordilleras,  Antioquia  has 
a  very  mountainous  surface.  The  mineral  wealth 
of  the  department  is  considerable,  and  the  chief 
occupation  is  mining.  The  population  is  about 
S70,000.    Capital,  Medellin. 

AN'TIP.aS'DOBAPTISTS.  Those  who  op- 
pose infant  baptism.    See  Baftism,  Infant. 

AN'TIP  AB/  A  T.r.WS  {anti  +  parallel) .  If 
a  pencil  of  two  lines,  O  —  XY,  is  cut  by  two 


parallel  lines,  AB,  MJf,  and  if  MN  revolves 
through  a  straight  angle  about  the  bisector  of 
<  XOT  .  as  an  axis  falling  in  the  po- 
sition AiB„  then  AB  and  A,B,  are  said 
to  be  antiparallel  to  each  other.  OA 
and  OA,  are  called  corresponding  segments 
of  the  pencil,  as  arc  also  OS  and  OB,.  A 
and  Ai  are  called  corresponding  points,  as  are 
also  B  and  B,.  The  concept  of  antiparallels  ma- 
terially simplifies  the  treatment  of  a  number  of 
propositions  of  elementary  geometry;  e.g.,  in  the 
above  figure  it  is  easilv  seen  that  OA:OM  = 
OB  -ON,  whence  OA  •  OB,  =  OB  ■  OA,.  In  the  fol- 
lowing figures,  since  AB  and  A,B,  are  antiparal- 


Fio.8. 

lels,  we  have  at  once  the  proof  of  the  important 
proposition  that  wherever  the  point  O  be  taken 
OAOB  =  OBOA,. 

ANTIP'ASOS  (Gk.  'Avrinapot,  opposite 
Paros).  Anciently  called  Olearos  or  Olia- 
ros.  One  of  the  Cyclades  Islands,  cele- 
brated for  a  stalactitic  cave.  It  is  separated  from 
Paros  by  a  narrow  strait.  It  contains,  1896, 
596  inhabitants,  and  forms  a  part  of  the 
eparchy  of  Naxos.  Antiparos  is  seven  miles  long 
by  about  three  wide;  it  is  scantily  supplied 
with  water,  but  the  flats  in  the  north  and  west 
are  tolerably  fertile.  Corn  and  wine  are  culti- 
vated, and  there  is  pasturage  for  large  flocks  of 
goats.  The  principal  occupation  of  the  inhab- 
itants is  fishing.  From  Kastron,  the  only  village 
on  the  island,  the  distance  to  the  grotto  is  about 
an  hour  and  a  half's  ride.  This  wonderful  cave 
is  not  mentioned  by  any  Greek  or  Roman  writer 
whose  works  are  extant,  but  must  have  been  vis- 
ited by  the  curiosity-hunters  of  antiquity,  for  the 
names  of  ancient  tourists  are  inscribed  about  the 
entrance.  It  may  well  have  been  a  place  of  wor- 
ship.  The  entrance  is  near  the  top  of  a  mountain 


on  the  southern  coast.  From  a  small  chamber 
a  long  and  somewhat  dangerous  descent  leads  to 
the  great  cavern,  80  feet  high,  more  than  300  feet 
long,  and  100  feet  broad,  which  contains  remark- 
able specimens  of  stalactitic  formation.  The  cave 
was  first  made  known  to  the  modem  world  by  M. 
de  Nointel,  French  ambassador  to  the  Porte,  who, 
in  1673,  spent  three  days  in  it  and  caused  the 
Christmas  mass  to  be  celebrated  on  a  natural 
altar.  Views  of  the  entrance  and  exterior  are 
published  in  the  Bulletin  de  giographie  hislorique 
et  descriptive  (Paris,  1887-97).  Excavations 
by  Messrs.  Bent  and  Tsountas  have  brought 
to  light  a  number  of  graves  belonging  to 
an  early  period  in  the  "Island"  civilization. 
Since  1872,  profitable  lead  mines  have  been 
worked  on  the  island.  Consult  Bent,  The  Off- 
olades  (London,  1885). 

ANTIPAS.    See  Hebod. 

AJTTTP'ATBS  {Gk.  ' AvTiirarpoc,  Antipatros) . 

(c.  400-319  B.C.).  (1)  The  son  of  loUas,  and  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  generals  of  Philip  of 
Macedon  and  Alexander  the  Great.  It  was  es- 
pecially through  the  loyal  services  of  Antipater 
and  Parmenion  that  Alexander  was  enabled  to 
establish  his  kingdom  on  a  firm  basis.  When 
Alexander  led  his  troops  into  Asia,  he  left  An- 
tipater in  sole  charge  of  affairs  in  Macedonia. 
The  latter  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office  with 
great  ability,  suppressing  insurrections  in  Thrace 
and  Sparta  and  supporting  Alexander  with  fresh 
troops  from  home.  But  he  was  on  the  point  of 
being  superseded  by  Craterus,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  Olympias,  the  mother  of  Alexander,  when 
Alexander  died.  The  government  of  Macedonia 
was  assigned  to  Antipater  anew,  and  he  was  soon 
after  called  upon  to  defend  himself  against  an 
alliance  of  the  Grecian  States.  He  at  first  met 
with  reverses,  but  with  the  assistance  of  Cra- 
terus, who  was  also  his  son-in-law,  and  Leonna- 
tus,  he  finally  brought  the  allies  into  subjection 
in  322  B.O.  This  war  is  usually  called  the  Lam- 
ian  War,  from  Lamia,  where  Antipater  was  be- 
sieged in  323  B.C.  Everywhere  oligarchies  were 
established,  and  Athens  was  obliged  to  deliver  up 
Demosthenes  and  Hyperides  and  receive  a  gar- 
rison in  Munychia.  This  war  was  followed  by 
another  with  Perdiccas.  Antipater's  son-in-law, 
and  Antipater  was  agam  successful.  After  the 
murder  of  Perdiccas,  in  321  B.C.,  Antipater  was 
appointed  to  the  supreme  regency  of  Macedonia 
and  the  guardianship  of  Alexander's  children.  He 
made  a  new  division  of  the  kingdom,  but  died 
shortly  after,  in  318  B.C.,  leaving  the  regency  to 
Polysperchon  and  a  subordinate  position  only  to 
his  own  son,  Cassander. 

(2)  Son  of  Cassander  and  King  of  Macedonia. 
His  reign  followed  that  of  his  brother  Philip,  who 
had  followed  Cassander  in  297  B.C.  He  was 
killed,  287  B.C.,  by  order  of  Demetrius  Polior- 
cetes.  (3)  Father  of  Herod  the  Great.  His  first 
appearance  is  in  the  reign  of   Aristobulus   II. 

(69-63  B.C.),  as  a  man  of  great  wealth  and  im- 
portant connections.  He  supported  Hyrcanus 
n.  against  the  power  of  Aristobulus,  and  after 
Hyrcanus,  in  63  B.C.,  opened  the  gates  of  Jerusa- 
lem to  Pompey,  the  influence  of  Antipater  grew 
apace.  In  47  B.C.  he  was  appointed  procurator 
of  Judsa.  In  the  struggle  between  Pompey  and 
Ciesar  he  supported  the  former ;  but  after  the  de- 
feat of  Pompey,  made  his  peace  with  Cesar,  and 
continued  thereafter  his  firm  adherent.  Cssar 
showed  him  many  marks  of  favor.     Antipater 
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was  poisoned  in  43  b.c.  (4)  Son  of  Herod  the 
Great  by  his  first  wife,  Doris ;  a  wortliless  prince, 
who  was  perpetually  conspiring  against  the  life 
of  his  brothers.  He  was  finally  tried  before 
Quintilius  Varus,  and  executed  in  prison  five 
days  before  Herod  died. 

ANTIP'ATHT  (Gk.  irrt,  anti,  against  4- 
irdAx,  pathos,  suffering,  affection,  emotion,  feel- 
ing). By  derivation,  the  opposite  of  sympathy 
(q.v.).  It  may  be  defined  as  a  permanent 
aversion  to,  or  settled  incompatibility  with, 
some  object  or  some  quality  of  an  object.  We 
may  distinguish  between  formal  or  logical  an- 
tipathy and  concrete  or  actual  antipathies.  The 
choleric  temperament  is,  formally,  antipathetic 
to  the  phlegmatic,  and  the  sanguine  to  the  mel- 
ancholy. (See  Tempehauent.)  The  term  is, 
however,  more  usually  restricted  to  such  definite 
cases  of  individual  aversion  as  the  dislike  shown 
by  many  persons  to  certain  animals — snakes, 
mice,  t(Mtds,  cats.  Some  of  these  antipathies, 
doubtless,  have  their  root  in  a  cultivated  affecta- 
tion, or  in  the  unconsidered  encouragement  of  a 
prejudice  imbibed  in  childhood ;  others  date  from 
a  particular  occasion  of  fright,  or  are  due  to 
the  chance  association  of  the  object  with  an  un- 
pleasant incident.  If,  e.g.,  a  house  swarms 
with  mice  during  a  period  of  great  mourn- 
ing, it  is  probable  that  the  mourners  will  hence- 
forth show  a  marked  antipathy  to  these  animals. 
But  there  are  cases  which  require  a  different 
principle  of  explanation.  The  aversion  to  snakes, 
e.g.,  which  often  prevails  among  those  who  have 
never  come  into  contact  with  the  reptiles,  and 
who  have  nothing  to  fear  from  those  that  they 
may  happen  to  meet,  is,  perhaps,  a  phylogenetic 
symptom.  The  snake  is  the  chief  enemy  of  the 
monkeys,  as  readers  of  Kipling's  Jungle  Book 
will  remember;  and  the  liability  to  fear  of  snakes 
may  be  a  heritage  from  our  pre-human  ancestry. 
Some  persons,  a^in,  cannot  enter  a  room  which 
contains  a  cat.  The  explanation  may  be  that  the 
valerianic  odor  peculiar  to  the  animal  is  auto- 
matically associated  in  certain  constitutions  to 
organic  sensations  of  nausea  or  shuddering,  just 
as  there  are  persons  who  are  subject  to  shivering 
and  gooseflesh  when  a  slate  pencil  squeaks  upon 
a  slate.  At  any  rate,  the  mammals  that  excite 
antipathy  (mouse,  cat,  fox,  hare,  pig)  have  one 
and  all  a  marked  and  peculiar  scent;  and  we 
know  from  animal  psychology  that  a  smell-stim- 
ulus may  set  up  a  well-marked  chemo-reflex.  The 
aversion  to  mice  may  be  derived  in  part  from 
the  uncanny  and  snake-like  character  of  their 
locomotion,  and  in  part  from  the  ubiquity  which 
their  small  size  makes  possible.  The  aversion 
to  toads  (apart  from  superstitious  belief  in  their 
poisonous  properties)  may  be  due  to  the  clammy 
cold  of  their  skin;  we  all  know  the  horrible 
feeling  that  arises  if,  being  in  the  pantry  in  the 
dark,  we  lay  our  hand  by  chance  upon  a  piece  of 
cold  potato.  Many  historical  cases  of  antipathy 
cannot  now  be  explained,  simply  because  wc  have 
only  the  record  of  the  bare  fact,  with  no  mention 
of  the  conditions  under  which  the  antipathy  took 
shape. 

BiiiLiocRAViiY.  A.  Mosso,  Fear  (New  York, 
1896)  ;  W.  James,  Principles  of  Psychology  (New 
York,  1890).  On  reflex  sensations,  see  W. 
Wundt,  Onindxiige  der  physiologischcn  Psycholo- 
gic (Leipzig,  1902-3).    See  Common  Sexsation. 

ANTTP'ATSIS.  A  city  of  Palestine,  built 
by  Herod  the  Great  (37-34  B.C.)   in  honor  of  his 


father,  Antipater.  It  was  situated  in  tbe  Plain 
of  Sharon,  about  11  miles  east-northeast  of  Jop- 
pa.  In  Roman  times  it  was  of  importance  as  the 
junction  of  several  military  roads  leading  from 
the  south  and  east  to  Cssarea,  the  Roman  cap- 
ital of  Palestine.  By  the  Jews  it  was  considered 
the  northwest  limit  of  strictly  Jewish  territory. 
Josephus  often  mentions  it.  Paul  was  escorted 
as  far  as  Antipatris  by  Roman  soldiers  when  he 
was  taken  from  Jerusalem  to  Ciesarea  (Acts 
xxiij  :  31-32). 

AirriFH'ANES  (Gk.  'AvTi4,ijnfl).  A  Greek 
comic  poet  of  the  fourth  century  B.C.  He 
was  one  of  the  chief  representatives  of  the  Mid- 
dle Comedy.  ^lany  fragments  of  his  works — 
which  numbered,  according  to  some  estimates, 
365,  and  to  others  200 — are  preserved.  He  is 
praised  by  Athenteus  for  his  polished  diction. 
Consult  Meineke,  Poeiarum  Comicorum  Gr<eco- 
rum  Fragmenta,  Volume  111.     (Berlin,  1839-57). 

ANTIPHIIiTTS  (Gk.  '.KmlipiXoi,  Antiphilos). 
A  Greek  painter  of  Egyptian  birth,  who  lived 
at  the  court  of  the  first  Ptolemy,  about  330  B.C. 
Quintilian,  who  classes  him  among  the  greatest 
painters  of  the  age  of  Philip  and  Alexander, 
says  he  excelled  in  the  graceful  treatment  of  sub- 
jects of  high  art,  as  well  as  of  daily  life. 

ANTIFHLOaiSTIC.  An  agent  supposed  to 
combat  or  prevent  inflammation,  such  as  blood- 
letting, or  the  internal  administration  of  aconite, 
veratrum,  gelsemium,  etc.  A  favorite  local  ap- 
plication consists  of  fuller's-earth  and  glycerine. 

ANTIFHON  (Gk.  i»rlfapa).  A  notable 
part  of  the  breviary  oflSces  in  all  Western  uses. 
The  recitation  of  the  Psalter  forming  the  staple 
of  the  office,  antiphons  or  short  texts  (generally 
from  Holy  Scripture),  having  special  reference 
to  the  feast  or  season  celebrated,  were  sung  in 
connection  with  tbe  psalms  and  evangelical 
canticles  to  give  color  and  appropriateness  to  the 
invariable  parts  of  the  service.  On  the  greater 
festivals  (hence  called  "double  feasts"),  the  anti- 
phons are  sung  entire  before  and  after  the 
psalms:  at  other  times  only  the  first  two  or 
three  words  were  sung  before  and  the  entire  anti- 
phon  after.  Pope  Gregory  I.  in  590  prepared  the 
first  regular  antiphonarium,  a  service  book  con- 
taining the  proper  music  for  the  antiphons. 

ANTIPHON  (Gk.  'AvT,<fin)  (480-411  B.C.). 
The  earliest  of  the  Ten  Attic  Orators  in 
the  Alexandrian  Canon.  He  was  the  son  of 
Sophilus  the  Sophist,  and  was  bom  at  Rhamnus. 
in  Attica.  Although  Antiphon  was  undoubtedly 
influenced  by  the  teachings  of  Gorgias,  he  never 
developed  so  rhetorical  a  style  as  some  of  the 
later  orators.  He  labored  to  make  his  argu- 
ments clear,  solid,  and  convincing,  so  that  it 
might  be  impossible  for  the  judges  who  listened 
to  l;he  speeches  he  wrote  to  refuse  their  assent 
to  his  propositions.  His  success  was  unmistak- 
able. Although  he  never  made  a  public  appear- 
ance as  a  pleader  in  the  courts  of  justice,  but 
contented  himself  with  writing  speeches  for  oth- 
ers to  deliver,  he  acquired  great  influence,  which 
he  did  not  fail  to  exert  for  the  furtherance  of  his 
political  principles.  To  him  must  be  attributed 
the  overthrow  of  the  Athenian  democracy  (411 
B.C.)  and  the  establishment  of  the  oligarchical 
government  of  the  Four  Hundred;  for  although 
Pisander  figured  prominently  before  the  people 
in  this  revolution,  the  whole  affair,  according  to 
Thucydides,  was  secretly  planned  by  Antiphon. 
The  oligarchical  government  fell  within  the  year. 
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and  Antiphon  was  brought  to  trial  for  treason 
for  having  attempted  to  negotiate  peace  with 
Sparta.  Thucydides  affirms  that  an  abler  de- 
fense was  never  made  by  any  man  in  a  similar 
position.  He  was  condemned  to  death,  his  prop- 
erty was  confiscated,  his  bouse  razed  to  the 
ground,  his  remains  forbidden  interment  in  At- 
tica, and  his  children  forever  declared  incapable 
of  enjoying  civic  privileges.  Of  the  sixty  ora- 
tions which  the  ancients  possessed,  only  fifteen 
have  come  down  to  us.  Three  of  these  are  writ- 
ten for  others,  and  are  admired  for  their  clear- 
ness, purity,  and  vigor  of  expression;  the  re- 
maining twelve  appear  to  have  been  intended  as 
specimens  of  school  rhetoric  for  his  pupils.  Ed- 
ited by  Blass  (Leipzig,  1881).  Consult  also: 
B\ass,  Attische  Bercdsamkeit  (Leipzig,  1887-98); 
and  Jebb,  Attic  Orators  (London,  1876-80). 

ANTIPHON  (Gk.  'Avn^dw,  AntiphOn)  and 
BBY'SON.  Greek  mathematicians  of  the  fifth 
century  B.C.,  who  are  credited  with  having  intro- 
duced the  process  of  exhaustion  for  the  purposes 
of  the  quadrature  problem.    See  Quadrature. 

ANTrPH'ONT  (Gk.  avri,  anti,  against  + 
^uvij,  phonf,  sound,  voice).  A  name  given  by 
the  ancient  Greeks  to  a  species  of  musical  ac- 
companiment in  the  octave,  by  instruments  or 
voices,  in  opposition  to  that  executed  in  unison, 
which  they  called  homophony.  Antiphony  is  also 
the  name  of  a  species  of  sacred  song  sung  by  two 
parties,  each  responding  to  the  other,  a  practice 
which  was  cultivated  in  the  early  ages  by  the 
Hebrews,  Greeks,  and  Romans.  Many  of  the 
psalms  of  David  show  that  antiphonal  singing 
was  then  in  use.  Its  introduction  into  the  Greek 
Church  is  ascribed  either  to  Ignatius,  Bishop  of 
Antioch,  in  the  second  century,  or  to  St.  Chrysos- 
tom,  about  400  a.d.  ;  and  Ambrosius,  Bishop  of 
Milan,  is  said  to  have  introduced  it  into  the 
Western  Church  in  the  fourth  century.  The  di- 
viding of  the  antiphonies  into  verses,  with  rules 
regarding  the  same,  is  attributed  to  Pope  Celes- 
■  tine  in  432.  The  reformed  Christian  churches  of 
Germany  and  England  have  still  retained  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  antiphonal  singing,  and  there  are 
several  antiphonal  choirs  in  America,  notably 
that  in  the  church  of  the  Paulist  Fathers  in  New 
York.  The  chanting  of  the  psalms  in  the  Eng- 
lish cathedral  service  is  an  imitation  of  the 
ancient  antiphony. 

ANTIPH'BASIS  (Gk.  irTl4>pwrtt,  from 
irrl,  anti,  against,  contrary  -f-  0/>d{)ni>,  pkrazein, 
to  point  out,  declare,  tell).  A  technical  term 
used  by  the  ancient  rhetoricians  and  gram- 
marians signifying,  etymologically,  "contrary- 
speaking."  Properly,  it  denoted  the  process  of 
expressing  an  idea,  generally  an  unpleasant  idea, 
by  using  a  word  or  expression  of  opposite  mean- 
ing to  the  natural  one.  Thus,  the  Furies  were 
called  the  Eumenides  (the  kindly  minded  ones), 
and  the  Black  Sea,  thou<:h  inhospitable 
{■a^etvot,  acceinos),  was  named  Pontos  Euxeinoa 
(the  Hospitable  Sea).  The  word  antiphrasis 
was  used  also  in  a  broader  sense  of  the  process 
of  expressing  one  idea  by  negativing  the  oppo- 
site; e.g.,  not  unmindful,  meaning  emphatically 
mindful.  This  figure  is,  however,  called  dis- 
tinctively Litotes. 

ANTIPODES,  ftn-tlp'd-dSz  (Gk.  plur.  ivrlito- 
itt,  from  icvri,  anti,  against  -<-  iroiif,  poMS, 
foot).  Literally,  those  who  have  their  feet  over 
against  each  other.  As  applied  to  geography, 
the  term  means  the  inhabitants  of  any  two  oppo- 


site points  of  the  globe,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
dwellers  at  the  opposite  extremities  of  any  di- 
ameter of  the  earth.  From  this  primary  rela- 
tion there  necessarily  arise  many  secondary  rela-. 
tions.  Antipodes  must  be  on  one  and  the  same 
meridian  of  longitude,  separated  from  each  other 
by  half  the  circumference.  Being  so  situated  on 
one  and  in  the  same  meridional  circle,  they  must 
differ  in  longitude  exactly  180°,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  poles  themselves,  which  have  an  inde- 
terminate longitude;  and  being  separated  from 
each  other  by  half  the  circumference,  they  must 
be  equi-diatant  from  the  equator  in  opposite  di- 
rections. Take  Edinburgh  as  an  example,  in 
lat.  55°  57'  N.  and  long.  3°  11'  W.,  its  antipodes 
must  be  in  lat.  55°  57'  S.  and  in  long.  178°  49'  E., 
which  is  merely  an  undistinguishable  spot  in  the 
Antarctic  or  Southern  Ocean.  Take  as  another 
example  London,  in  lat.  51°  30'  N.  and  long.  0°  5' 
W.  Its  antipodes  must  be  in  lat.  51  °  30'  S.  and 
in  long.  179°  55'  E.,  coinciding  pretty  nearly  with 
a  small  island  to  the  southeast  of  New  Zealand. 
This  small  island,  in  honor  rather  of  London 
than  of  itself,  has  appropriated  the  peculiar 
name  Antipodes  Island. 

Between  antipodes  in  general  there  neces- 
sarily exist  also  other  secondary  relations. 
With  reference  to  the  earth's  daily  rotation,  noon 
of  the  one  side  must  be  midnight  of  the  other; 
while  with  regard  to  its  annual  revolution,  sum- 
mer and  autumn  of  the  one  side  must  be  winter 
and  spring  of  the  other.  With  respect,  however, 
to  the  former  contrast,  some  explanation  may  be 
required.  If  this,  for  instance,  is  Wednesday  , 
in  London,  was  last  midnight  in  that  city  the 
noon  of  Tuesday  or  of  Wednesday  at  Antipodes 
Island  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  depends  upon 
a  conventional  usage,  according  to  which  (with 
a  few  exceptions,  dictated  by  practical  considera- 
tions) the  time  of  all  places  east  of  Greenwich  is 
said  to  be  later  than  tliat  at  Greenwich,  and  the 
time  of  all  places  west  of  Greenwich  is  said  to  be 
earlier  than  that  at  Greenwich.  To  avoid  con- 
fusion it  has  been  agreed,  further,  to  think  of 
Antipodes  Island  as  situated  east  of  Greenwich. 
With  this  in  view,  it  is  clear  that  the  midnight 
in  question  at  London  corresponded  to  Wednes- 
day noon  at  Antipodes  Island.  See  Interna- 
tionai,  Date-une. 

ANTIPODES  ISrLAND.  A  small  island 
southeast  of  New  Zealand,  in  49°  42'  S.  lat.  and 
178°  43'  E.  long.,  so  called  because  it  is  nearly 
the  antipode  of  London  (Map:  World,  Western 
Hemisphere,  0  3).  It  is  uninhabited,  and  has 
an  area  of  only  about  20  square  miles.  See  An- 
tipodes. 

AN'TIPOPE.  A  pontiff  elected  in  opposition 
to  one  canonically  chosen.  The  regular  Popes 
of  Rome  were  occasionally  out  of  favor  with  a 
faction  which  chose  its  own  bishop  (e.g.,  Hip- 
polytus,  218:223;  Felix  IL,  355-356),  but  the 
first  Antipope  is  reputed  to  be  Laurentius,  elect- 
ed in  498,  in  opposition  to  Symmachus.  Sev- 
eral emperors  of  Germany  set  up  Popes  against 
those  whom  the  Romans  had  elected  without  con- 
sulting them.  Otho  the  Great  displaced  successive- 
ly two  Popes  of  Rome;  and  when  the  Antipope 
Sylvester  III.  had  expelled  Pope  Benedict  IX., 
Conrad  II.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  brought  back 
this  ecclesiastic,  who  transferred  his  dignity  to 
Gregory  VI.  (1044).  There  were  now,  con- 
sequently, three  Popes,  and  their  number  was 
increased   to   four   by   the  election  of   Clement 
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n.  in  1046.  Shortly  after,  Alexander  II.  fotind 
ft  rival  in  Honorius  II.  (1061),  and  in  1080 
the  same  unwemly  spectacle  was  witnessed 
when  Henry  IV.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  elevated 
to  the  papal  chair  Ouibert  of  Ravenna,  under  the 
title  of  Clement  III.,  in  opposition  to  his  im- 
placable adversary,  Gregory  VII.  But  after  the 
death  of  Gregory,  Clement  was  himself  opposed 
successively  by  Victor  III.  and  Urban  II.,  and  at 
last  died  at  a  distance  from  Rome,  having  just 
beheld  the  exaltation  of  Pascal  II.  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  Urban.  During  the  twelfth  century 
several  Antipopes  flourished,  such  as  Gregory 
VIII.  and  Honorius  III.  On  the  death  of  the 
latter,  France  began  to  intermeddle  in  these  dis- 
graceful strifes,  and  upheld  the  cause  of  Inno- 
cent II.  against  Anadetus,  while  the  kings  of  Sic- 
ily, on  the  other  hand,  more  than  once  set  up  a 
pontiff  of  their  own  against  the  choice  of  the 
emperors.  Between  1159  and  1378  there  were 
four  Antipopes;  but  the  most  remarkable  epoch 
is  "the  great  schism  of  the  West"  produced  by 
these  unedifying  rivalries  in  1378  —  a  schism 
which  divided  the  Church  for  fifty  years.  It 
broke  out  aft?r  the  death  of  Gregory  XI.  at  the 
election  if  Urban  VI.,  whom  the  voice  of  the 
Roman  peop>e.  demanding  an  Italian  Pope  and 
not  one  who  should  fix  his  pontificate,  like  sev- 
eral of  his  predecessors,  at  a  distance  from 
Rome,  had  elevated  to  the  papal  throne.  The 
French  cardinals  objected,  withdrew  to  Provence 
and  elected  a  new  Pope,  under  the  name  of  Clem- 
ent VII.,  who  was  recognized  by  France,  Spain, 
Savoy,  and  Scotland,  while  Italy,  Germany,  Eng- 
land, and  the  whole  north  of  Europe  support^i 
Urban  VI.  These  two  Popes  excommunicated  each 
other ;  nor  did  they  even  fear  to  compromise  their 
sacred  character  by  their  strife.  The  schism  con- 
tinued after  their  death,  when  three  Popes  were 
elected  by  different  parties,  all  of  whom  were  de- 
posed by  the  Council  of  Constance,  in  1415,  and 
Cardinal  Colonna  elected  in  their  place,  under 
the  title  of  Martin  V.  The  last  Antipope  was 
Felix  V.  (1430-49).  These  divisions  are  often 
alleged  as  an  argument  against  the  doctrine  of 
papal  infallibility;  but  Catholics  consistently  af- 
firm that  the  privilege  of  infallibility  Is  onl^ 
claimed  in  matters  of  doctrine,  and  has  no  rela- 
tion to  questions  of  fact,  such  as  disputed  suc- 
cession or  canonicity  of  election. 

AN'TIPYBETIC  (Gk.  iwri,  anti,  against 
+  irvf)eT6(,  pyretos,  burning  heat,  fever).  Any 
drug  which  lowers  febrile  temperature  by  action 
upon  the  blood, the  circulation,  or  the  secretion  of 
sweat,  or  by  changes  in  heat  production  and  dis- 
sipation through  the  nervous  system.  The  moat 
important  are  antipyrine,  acetanilide,  nheuacetine, 
quinine,  salicylic  acid  (qq.v.)  and  its  derivatives, 
and  others  of  the  benzene  series.  Less  impor- 
tance than  formerly  is  attached  to  the  action 
of  such  drugs  in  diminishing  temperature,  as 
fever  is  now  regarded  as  a  symptom  of  some 
disturbance,  a  symptom  which  is  in  many  cases 
best  relieved  by  removing  its  cause.  If  the  tem- 
perature is  so  high  as  to  appear  to  be  injurious 
in  itself,  or  if  it  causes  discomfort,  these  reme- 
dies may  be  of  value.  Many  of  them  are  eflS- 
cacious  also  in  relieving  pain;  e.g.,  salicylic  acid 
in  acute  rheumatism;  antipyrine,  antifebrine,  or 
phenacetine  in  any  painful  febrile  condition.  Qui- 
nine is  used  in  malarial  fever,  not  for  its 
antipyretic  effect,  but  to  overcome  the  malarial 
organism.  ( See  Malabia.  )  Cold  baths,  sponges, 
packs,   etc.,   are  frequently  employed  to   reduce 


temperature.  The  antipyretic  action  of  drugs 
is  usually  accompanied  by  more  or  less  depression 
of  the  heart.  See  Cinchona;  Salicylic  Acid. 
AlT'TIPyBim!  (derivation  same  as  of  an- 
tipyretics). An  artificial  alkaloid,  having  the 
composition  C„H„NjO.  It  is  a  white,  crystalline 
powder,  freely  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and 
having  a  slightly  bitter  taste.  It  diminishes  the 
force  and  frequency  of  the  heart's  action  and  low- 
ers the  arterial  tension;  reduces  the  frequency 
of  respiration  and  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid 
given  off,  and  diminishes  the  amount  of  urine,  of 
urea,  and  of  uric  acid.  The  temperature  of  the 
body  is  diminished,  partly  on  account  of  per- 
spiration, but  also  from  increased  radiation  of 
heat  on  account  of  dilatation  of  the  superficial 
blood  vessels,  and  perhaps  also  from  lessened 
heat  production.  Antipyrine  tends  to  allay 
nervous  irritability  and  to  relieve  pain.  It  some- 
times forms  met-hiemoglobulin  in  the  blood. 

1.  As  an  antipyretic,  it,  is  prompt,  and,  as  a 
rule,  very  efficient.  The  fall  of  temperature  be- 
gins in  half  an  hour,  usually  reaches  its  lowest 
point  in  from  two  to  five  hours,  and  lasts  from 
five  to  eight  hours.  The  fall  is  usually  through 
several  degrees,  and  sometimes  below  normal.  It 
is  generally  accompanied  by  sweating,  and  occa- 
sionally by  signs  of  heart  failure. 
.  2.  As  an  analgesic,  it  is  prompt  and  efficacious. 
It  has  proved  of  great  value  in  all  varieties  of 
neuralgia,  both  superficial  and  visceral;  in  all 
forms  of  headache,  and  in  dysmenorrhoea.  It  is, 
of  course,  more  serviceable  when  these  conditions 
are  of  functional  origin  and  not  organic. 

3.  As  an  antiperiodic,  it  is  of  no  value. 

4.  For  rheumatism,  it  is  frequently  veir  use- 
ful, resembling  in  its  action  salicylic  acid.  It 
lessens  the  severity  of  an  attack  by  relieving  pain 
and  reducing  temperature,  but  seems  to  have  no 
influence  in  diminishing  the  liability  to  heart 
complications,  and  is  probably  not  curative. 

5.  As  a  nervous  sedative,  it  is  of  some  value  in 
epilepsy,  but  of  doubtful  utility  in  chorea.  In 
whooping  cough  it  often  abates  uie  frequency  and 
severity  of  the  paroxysms,  but  does  not  seem  to 
shorten  the  course  of  the  disease. 

6.  As  an  hypnotic,  it  seems  to  be  of  some  use, 
inducing  sleep  by  removing  the  pain  or  fever 
which  prevents  it. 

7.  As  a  hwmostatic,  it  is  efficient  locally  in 
powder  or  solution. 

8.  For  the  morphine  hahit,  it  is  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  morphine,  by  mouth  or  hypodenni- 
cally,  but  is  of  doubtful  value. 

Antipyrine  frequently  produces  untoward 
symptoms.  These  may  be  grouped  under:  (1.) 
Circulatory.  Cyanosis,  frequent  and  feeble  heart 
action,  dyspnoea,  sometimes  collapse,  occur  not 
uncommonly.  Serious  symptoms  have  been  pro- 
duced by  ten  or  fifteen  grains,  and  even  death  has 
been  caused.  This  must  be  remembered  especially 
in  cases  where  the  natural  tendency  of  the  disease 
is  toward  heart  weakness.  In  these  cases  it  is  very 
advisable  to  give  some  stimulant  with  the  anti- 
pyrine. If  it  has  to  be  given  frequently,  great 
care  must  be  used,  as  a  cumulative  action  has 
been  noticed  in  several  cases.  The  dose  which 
is  at  first  safe  may  become  poisonous  if  repeated 
several  times  in  a  day.  Individual  susceptibility 
varies  greatly.  (2.)  Cutaneous.  Among  the 
rashes  noticed  are  some  which  resemble  measles, 
scarlatina,  urticaria,  erythema,  and  purpura. 
These  are  unpleasant,  but  not  serious.  (3.) 
Xervous.    These    include    various    panesthesix^ 
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vesical  spasms  and  cramps,  but  are  usually  not 
serious. 

It  may  be  given  by  mouth  in  powder,  or  dis- 
solved in  water  or  an  alcoholic  beverage.  The 
dose  depends  upon  individual  susceptibility.  It 
is  abo  administered  hypodermatically.    See  Ace- 

TANILID;    PHENACETIN. 

AN'TIQUA'BIAN  SOCI'ETIES.  Organiza- 
tions in  Europe,  England,  and  America  for  the 
promotion  of  the  study  of  antiquities.  The  Lon- 
don Society  of  Anti<juaries  was  antedated  by  a 
society  established  in  1572,  and  dissolved  by 
James  I.  about  1604.  The  present  London  soci- 
ety began  to  meet  about  1707,  and  received  its 
charter  in  1751.  The  Scottish  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries was  founded  in  1780,  the  French  society 
in  1814,  and  the  American  Antiquarian  Society 
(see  Antiquarian  Societt,  Amebican)  in  1812. 

ANTIQIJABIAir  SOCXETY,  American. 
A  society  founded  in  1812,  which  has  its  head- 
quarters at  Worcester,  Mass.  It  owns  a  li- 
l>rary  of  more  than  100,000  volumes,  which  is 
especially  rich  in  manuscripts,  newspapers,  po- 
litical pamphlets,  and  early  American  publica- 
tions. The  proceedings  have  been  published 
semi-annually  since  1849.  Seven  volumes  of  the 
Archaologia  Americana  have  been  issued,  con- 
taining special  papers  on  antiquarian  and  his- 
torical topics.  The  society  has  an  important 
museum,  and  maintains  a  fund  aggregating  over 
$100,000  for  the  support  of  various  departments 
of  its  worlc.  See  the  article  Antiquarian 
Societies. 

AJrTIQTTABT,  The.  One  of  Scott's  Waver- 
ley  Novels  (1816),  and  its  chief  character. 

ANTIQUE'  (Lat.  antiquua,  old).  As  the 
term  "ancients"  is  commonly  applied  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  the  word  antique  is  used 
with  reference  to  their  works  of  art,  especially 
their  incomparable  sculptures.  The  antique  style 
in  works  of  art  is  distinguished  by  critics  from 
the  romantic  or  mediicval.and  also  from  the  mod- 
em. The  sculpture  of  the  Greeks  is  character- 
ized by  freshness,  originality,  and  ideality;  and 
the  phases  it  underwent  have  their  parallels  in 
the  development  of  the  literature  and  general 
culture  of  that  people.  In  the  earliest  times, 
the  statues  had  a  rigid,  formal  character,  and 
looked  more  like  the  idols  of  barbarous  nations 
than  deities  in  human  form;  then  came  stern. 
Titan-like  forms,  corresponding  with  the  Pro- 
metheus of  ^schylus;  next,  the  sculptures  of 
Phidias,  Polycletus,  and  Polygnotus,  like  the 
characters  in  the  dramas  of  Sophocles,  present 
to  us  humanity  in  its  piu-est  and  noblest  ideal 
forms.  Then,  as  Euripides  in  poetry  left  the 
old  domain  of  destiny,  and  derived  motives  and 
action  from  ordinary  human  passions,  so  stat- 
uary descended  from  the  ideal  to  a  closer  re- 
semblance to  the  forms  of  actual  life,  as  we  see 
in  the  works  of  Praxiteles  and  Lysippus.  After- 
ward, when  Aristophanes  introduced  comedy, 
forms  of  every-day  life  began  to  appear  in  sculp- 
ture; and  thus  a  gradual  transition  was  made 
from  the  art  of  the  Greeks,  which  was  ideal  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word,  to  that  of  the  Romans, 
which  was  real,  monumental,  and  portrait-like. 
The  Romans  were  the  realists  of  the  ancient 
world;  their  indigenous  philosophy  was  of  a  pop- 
ular kind ;  their  poetry,  so  far  as  it  was  national, 
was  satiric  and  dramatic ;  and  their  works  of  art 
may  be  regarded  as  monuments  and  portraitures 
of  real  lite,  quite  suitable  for  a  nation  of  sol- 


diers, lawyers,  and  politicians,  but  vastly  inferior 
to  the  ideal  beauty  displayed  in  the  best  period 
of  Grecian  art. 

ANTIQaXITIES.    See  Abch^oloot. 

AN'TI-EENTISM:.  a  movement,  partly  po- 
litical, extending  over  the  years  1839-47,  among 
the  leaseholders  in  Albany,  Columbia,  Delaware, 
Montgomery,  Rensselaer,  and  other  counties  in 
New  York  State.  These  leaseholders  held  their 
land  under  a  sort  of  feudal  tenure,  in  spite  of 
the  virtual  abolition  in  1775  of  many  of  the  old 
manorial  and  patroonship  rights  (see  Pa- 
TROONS),  the  various  farms  being  leased,  for  the 
most  part,  either  in  perpetuity  or  for  a  period  of 
two  or  three  lives,  while  the  ground-rents  were 
generally  paid  in  kind  and  certain  feudal  services 
were  not  infrequently  exacted.  As  the  popula- 
tion increased,  such  an  arrangement  grew  exceed- 
ingly irksome  to  the  tenants,  who  were  nominal 
but  not  real  owners,  and  who  could  not,  as  a 
rule,  transfer  their  titles  without  paying  to  the 
landlords  a  portion  (usually  a  quarter)  of  the 
amount  received.  The  crisis  came  in  1830,  when 
Stephen  Van  Rensselaer  ( q.v. ) ,  one  of  the  largest 
landholders,  died.  He  had  been  remiss  in  col- 
lecting his  rents,  and  his  heirs  served  writs  of 
ejectment  on  tenants  in  Albany  County.  The 
tenants  thereupon  resisted,  and  on  several  occa- 
sions the  resulting  disturbances  were  so  serious 
that  the  militia  h<^  to  be  called  out.  By  1842  the 
trouble  had  spread  to  other  manors.  Anti-rent 
associations  were  formed  over  most  of  the  lease- 
hold districts,  rents  were  withheld,  and  evictions 
resisted,  while  the  grievances  of  the  tenants  were 
aired  in  newspapers  devoted  to  their  interests 
and  in  memorials  to  the  Legislature. 

The  question  became  political  and  was  fo- 
mented Dy  agitators  for  their  own  special  pur- 
poses, the  anti-rent  party  ultimately  controlling 
the  legislative  delegations  of  eleven  counties. 
Lawlessness  became  prevalent,  and  bands  of  men, 
absurdly  disguised  as  "Indians,"  assaulted, 
tarred  and  feathered,  and,  in  several  instances, 
murdered,  deputy  sheriffs  and  their  assistants. 
A  law  passed  by  the  Legislature  against  men 
appearing  in  public  in  disguise  proved  ineffec- 
tual, and  on  August  7,  1845,  O.  N.  Steele,  a  dep- 
uty sheriff  of  Delaware  County,  was  surrounded 
and  shot  down  by  disguised  men  while  serving  a 
process.  Governor  Wright  forthwith  put  the 
county  imder  martial  law,  and  arrested  over  on:: 
hundred  men,  of  whom  fifty  were  convicted, 
twenty  being  sent  to  the  State  prison  and  two 
sentenced  to  death.  The  death  penalty  was 
commuted  for  life  imprisonment,  and  eventually 
all  of  the  prisoners  were  pardoned  by  Governor 
Young.  The  repressive  measures  broke  up  the 
unlawful  resistance,  though  they  caused  the  de- 
feat of  Governor  Wright  by  John  Young,  the  anti- 
rent  candidate,  at  the  next  election.  In  1846  an 
article  was  inserted  in  the  State  Constitution 
abolishing  all  feudal  tenures  and  forbidding  fu- 
ture leases  of  agricultural  land  for  more  than 
twelve  years.  Consult:  Chej-ney,  The  Anti-Rent 
Agitation  ( Philadelphia,  1887 )  ."and  Murray.  The 
Anti-Rent  Episode  in  AVtc  York,  in  the  "Report 
of  the  American  Historical  Association  for  1896"; 
also  Alexander,  Political  History  of  the  State  of 
yew  York,  vol.  ii.  (New  York,  1906). 

AN'TmBHIircril.    See  Snapdragon. 

AN'TISAB'BATA'BIANS  (an« -fGk.  <rip- 
Parov,  Sabhaton,  Sabbath).  Those  who  recognize 
no  obligation  to  observe  either  the  Jewish  Sab- 
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bath  or  the  Christian  Lord's  Day,  deeming  any 
one  day  as  sacred  as  another. 

ANTISAKA,  an't«-sa'nft.  A  volcanic  peak 
of  the  Andes  in  Ecuador,  45  miles  southeast  of 
Quito,  and  over  19,000  feet  high  (Map:  Ecuador, 
B  3).  Signs  of  volcanic  activity  appeared  in 
1803  during  the  eruption  of  Cotopaxi.  Tambo 
de  Antisana,  one  of  the  highest  settlements  on 
the  globe,  is  on  the  slope  of  the  Antisana. 

AN'TISCOBBXTTICS.    See  Scubvt. 

AN'TI  -  SEKITISM  (anti  +  SemUes,  i.e., 
Jews).  A  movement  based  on  race  hatred  of 
the  Jew,  due  to  social  and  economic  causes,  in 
Germany,  Austria,  and  France,  and  partly  also  to 
political  causes  in  Russia.  The  movement  has 
crystallized  in  some  countries  into  an  anti-Sem- 
itic political  party.  A  political  party  organized 
in  Berlin  in  1879  sought  to  place  Jews  under  po- 
litical disabilities.  The  leaders  of  the  party 
■were  Stacker,  court  preacher  of  Prussia  and  a 
so-called  Christian  Socialist;  Professor  Treit- 
schke,  of  the  University  of  Berlin,  an  historian 
and  deputy  in  the  Reichstag;  and  Dr.  Dahring, 
author  of  treatises  on  history  and  philosophy. 
Throughout  1879  and  1880  these  men,  through 
the  press,  in  speeches,  and  in  various  ways,  de- 
plored the  presence  in  Germany  of  an  active, 
wealthy,  and  powerful  people,  incapable  ot  as- 
similation, who  are  opposed  to  Christian  civiliza- 
tion in  all  its  phases.  The  matter  was  brought 
to  a  vote  in  the  Reichstag  in  1880;  but  that  body 
declared  itself  in  favor  of  economic  and  religious 
liberty  bya  decisive  vote.  The  Anti-Semitic  Party 
became  a  strong  one  in  the  Reichstag,  however,  in 
the  early  nineties.  In  France  the  Anti-Semitic 
propaganda  was  begun  by  Edward  Drumont,  edi- 
tor of  La  Libre  Parole,  about  1882,  and  reached  a 
climax  in  the  affaire  Dreyfus.    See  Dbeyfus. 

Since  its  organization  in  Germany  the  Anti- 
Semitic  Party  has  been  organized  in  Russia, 
Austria,  Greece,  and  Holland.  As  the  Jews  in 
Russia  are  to  a  great  extent  kept  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary trades,  many  of  them  have  resorted  to  the 
business  of  money  lending,  and  by  means  of  mort- 
gages placed  to  secure  loans  they  have  obtained 
control  of  small  landed  properties.  This  fact, 
coupled  with  religious  prejudice,  caused  the 
Anti-Semitic  movement  in  Russia,  about  twenty 
years  ago,  to  assume  a  most  violent  form.  Laws 
preventing  them  from  entering  professions  and 
from  living  in  places  other  than  towns  and  ham- 
lets were  vigorously  enforced.  In  some  cities, 
where  a  majority  of  the  people  were  Jews,  they 
were  expelled  without  warning.  The  Anti-Sem- 
itic agitation  led  in  April,  1903,  to  a  terrible  mas- 
sacre of  Jews  at  Kishinev  in  Southern  Russia; 
in  1905  and  1906  sporadic  attacks  upon  the 
Jews,  resulting  in  loss  of  life  and  destruction  of 
property,  ocourre<l  in  various  Russian  cities. 
The  persecution  of  the  Jews  in  Russia  and  Ru- 
mania has  caused  an  emigration  on  a  vast  scale, 
especially  to  the  United  States  and  South  Africa. 
Consult  Lazare,  Anti-Semitism  (New  York, 
1903).    See  Jews. 

AN'TISEP'TIC  {anti  +  Qk.  avvetv,  sepein, 
to  make  rotten,  to  cause  decay) .  In  the  arts,  any 
substance  which  arrests  fermentation  and  decay; 
in  medicine,  any  agent  which  arrests  the  de- 
velopment and  growth  of  micro-organisms.  A 
germicide  is  a  substance  or  agency  which  destroys 
these  micro-organisms.  A  disinfectant  destroys 
the  organisms,  and  at  the  same  time  removes  the 
noxious  products  of  fermentation  and  putrefac- 


tion. The  conditions  which  favor  putrefactive 
change  are  a  moderate  degree  of  warmth,  air, 
and  the  presence  of  moisture  and  micro-organ- 
isms. Measures  which  tend  to  limit  the  action 
of  any  of  these  agencies  are  antiseptic  in  char- 
acter. Cold  acts  as  an  antiseptic,  by  bringing  the 
article  to  be  preserved  to  a  temperature  at  which 
the  putrefactive  bacteria  can  no  longer  act.  In 
the  preservation  of  canned  goods  another  princi- 
ple is  employed,  that  of  exclusion  of  air.  The 
cans,  with  their  contents,  are  heated,  and  when 
all  air  has  been  expelled  the  tops  are  soldered 
on.  The  principle  of  excluding  moisture  is  em- 
ployed in  the  processes  of  drying  meats,  fruits, 
and  vegetables.  The  action  of  micro-organisms 
is  often  ctnnbated  directly  by  the  introduction 
into  preserved  foodstuffs  of  such  antiseptic  sub- 
stances as  boric  and  salicylic  acids  and  formal- 
dehyde. They  are  considered  injurious,  however, 
and  their  use  is  forbidden  by  law  in  many  States. 
Besides  the  antiseptics  proper,  a  number  of  the 
more  common  substances,  such  as  common  salt, 
sugar,  alcohol,  and  saltpetre,  are  used  in  food 
preservation.  On  the  other  hand,  antiseptics 
are  used  for  other  purposes  besides  the  preserva- 
tion of  foodstuffs.  Thus  the  preservation  of 
sizes  used  in  paper-making  is  effected  by  the 
addition  of  sulphurous  acid,  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  commercial  gums  and  pastes  by  car- 
bolic acid  and  oil  of  wintergreen.  The  preserva- 
tion of  wood  from  decay  by  impregnation  with 
tar,  creosote,  carbolic  acid,  and  corrosive  sublim- 
ate is  also  practiced  to  a  considerable  extent. 

In  scientific  laboratories  antiseptics  like  alco- 
hol and  formaldehyde  are  largely  employed  in 
the  preservation  of  anatomical  and  biological 
specimens.  In  surgery  the  application  of  anti- 
septics, first  introduced  by  Sir  Joseph  Lister,  is 
a  matter  of  greatest  moment.  It  is  an  under- 
standing of  the  use  of  antiseptic  and  germicidal 
agencies  that  has  brought  about  the  remarkable 
advances  made  by  this  branch  of  the  healing  art 
since  1880.  The  condition  that  is  sought  for  in 
every  surgical  operation  to-day  is  asepsis,  or 
surgical  cleanliness.  When  a  substance  is  aseptic 
it  is  free  from  all  septic  micro-organisms.  In- 
struments are  generally  rendered  aseptic  or  sterile 
by  boiling  in  water,  by  dry  heat,  by  steam,  or  by 
washing  with  the  chemical  antiseptics,  or  by  ex- 
posing them  to  moist  formaldehyde  vapors; 
dressings,  by  dry  heat  or  by  steam  at  ordinary 
atmospheres  or  under  pressure;  ligatures,  by 
prolonged  immersion  in  alcohol  or  other  antisep- 
tic solutions;  and  the  skin  of  the  patient  at  the 
site  of  the  operation,  by  application,  after  me- 
chanical cleansing,  of  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid 
or  of  corrosive  sublimate.  The  chemical  sub- 
stances most  commonly  employed  as  antiseptics 
in  medicine  are  carbolic  acid,  the  bichloride,  and 
the  biniodide  of  mercury,  formaldehyde,  free 
chlorine,  iodine,  potassium  permanganate,  iodo- 
form, and  boric  acid,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  the 
vegetable  substances  thymol,  menthol,  and  eucal- 
yptol.  Consult:  Gerster,  The  Rules  of  Aseptic 
and  Antiseptic  Surgery  ( New  York,  1888 ) ;  Rideal, 
Chemical  Substances  used  as  Antiseptics  and  Pre- 
servatives (New  York,  1904).  See  BACTEailA; 
MicBOBE;  Koch,  Robebt;  Pastecb;  Wouiro. 

AST'TISIiAVEBY  SOCI'ETT,  The  Ahebi- 
CAN.  An  association  organized  in  Philadelphia, 
December,  1833,  by  delegates  from  the  few  State 
or  city  societies  in  the  United  States.  The  first 
Antislavery  Society  was  formally  organized  at 
Boston  in  January,  1832,  William  Lloyd  Garri- 
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son  being  the  leader  of  the  movement.  The 
American  Antislavery  Society  took  the  boldest 
ground  in  favor  of  the  immediate  abolition  of 
slavery,  and  its  work  yras  for  many  years  looked 
upon  as  fanatical,  or  at  least  hopelessly  imprac- 
ticable, its  members  were  denounced,  its  meet- 
ings broken  up,  and  rewards  offered  in  the  South 
for  its  leaders  alive  or  dead.  Divergence  of  opin- 
ion on  the  question  of  political  action  caused  a 
split  in  the  society  in  1840.  The  non-voters  un- 
der Oarrison,  although  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
Abolitionists,  gained  control  of  the  old  society. 
The  others  formed  the  American  and  Foreign  An- 
tislavery Society,  but  the  movement  had  out- 
grown a  society  formation  and  found  a  better  and 
more  conservative  expression  in  the  Liberty  Par- 
ty (q.v.)  and  its  successors.  Among  the  prom- 
inent Abolitionists  were  William  Lloyd  Garrison, 
Wendell  Phillips,  Samuel  J.  May,  Lucretia  Mott, 
Lydia  Maria  Child,  Arthur  Tappan,  James  Q. 
Birney,  John  G.  Whittier,  William  Goodell,  Ger- 
rit  Smith,  and  William  Jay.  The  parent  society 
continued  to  exist  until  after  the  adoption  of  the 
fifteenth  amendment,  in  1870,  remaining  small  in 
numbers  but  largely  influential  in  its  propagan- 
dist work.  For  a  partial  bibliography  of  the 
movement  see  the  biographical  sketches  of  the 
leaders  here  mentioned.  See  Abolitionists; 
Slaveby. 

AN'TISPASHOIKIC  {anti  +  Gk.  anaott6(, 
spasmos,  convulsion,  spasm).  Any  drug  that 
has  a  sedative  effect  upon  the  nervous  system, 
either  by  depressing  the  brain  or  spinal  cord  or 
by  stimulating  inhibitory  centres,  and  so  regu- 
lating the  production  of  nerve  force.  The  former 
class  includes  the  bromides  and  chloral.  The 
stimulating  antispasmodics  are  asafetida,  bella- 
donna, camphor,  Hoffman's  anodyne,  hops, 
musk,  and  valerian.  As  a  class,  they  are  em- 
ployed in  conditions  of  nervous  excitation,  par- 
ticularly of  a  hysterical  nature,  in  asthma,  alco- 
holism, and  in  convulsions  from  epilepsy  and 
other  causes. 

AKTISTHENES  07  ATH'ENS  (born  about 
414  B.C.).  The  founder  of  the  Cynic  School  of 
Greek  philosophy.  He  studied  under  the  Soph- 
ist Grorgias,  and  was  a  disciple  and  ardent  fol- 
lower of  Socrates.  He  wrote  a  large  number  of 
philosophical  works,  and  for  many  years  taught 
elocution  and  philosophy.  Antisthenes  regarded 
freedom  and  happiness  as  attainable  only 
through  virtue;  but  the  meaning  of  his  doctrine 
is  ambiguous  until  the  definition  of  virtue  is 
given.  In  this  Antisthenes  followed  Socrates' 
eudnmonistic  principles.  For  Antisthenes,  how- 
ever, virtue  was  not  in  doing  good  for  its  own 
sake;  the  object  of  virtue  was  to  render  man  as 
independent  as  possible  of  the  events  of  life,  and 
this  freedom  was  attainable  by  reducing  the 
wants  of  life  to  what  is  absolutely  inevitable,  viz., 
the  wants  of  hunger  and  love.  Customary  moral- 
ity and  the  demands  of  decency,  as  well  as  the 
pleasures  of  life,  both  material  and  intellectual, 
were  ridiculed  by  Antisthenes  and  his  followers 
and  denounced  as  depriving  man  of  his  freedom, 
and  hence,  as  leading  to  nothing  but  unhappi- 
ness.  Nevertheless,  the  Cynic  was  not  inconsist- 
ent when  he  advocated  a  philosophic  culture; 
but  this  culture  was  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
means,  and  not  as  an  end;  it  was  desirable  not 
for  its  own  sake,  nor  for  the  sake  of  the  intel- 
lectual pleasure  which  it  could  afford,  but  as 
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leading  our  intelligence  to  avoid  consistently  the 
artificial  enjoyments  of  civilized  life. 

AITTISTBOFHX:  {anti  +  Gk. arpo^,  strophe, 
a  turning,  strophe,  stanza).  A  stanza  or  por- 
tion of  a  poem  following  the  strophe,  and  re- 
spondinjBr  to  it.  Or  when  the  same  word  or 
phrase  is  used  at  both  tbe.beginning  and  the  end 
of  a  clause  or  sentence;  as, 

"  Fare  thee  well ;  and  If  forever, 
Still  forever  fare  thee  well." 

ANTITH'ESIS.     See  Rhetoric,  Fioubes  or. 

AN'TITOXTN"  {anti  -h  towin;  Gk.ToSiK6v,tow 
tfcon, poison  for  the  arrow, from rifov,  toxon,  bow). 
During  the  course  of  diseases  caused  by  bacterial 
infection,  certain  poisons  (toxins)  are  developed 
in  the  blood  by  the  bacteria,  or  exist  in  the 
bodies  of  the  bacteria.  Nature,  in  combating  the 
disease,  produces  certain  principles  in  the  serum 
of  the  blood  of  the  patient,  called  antitoxins, 
which  antagonize  the  action  of  the  toxins.  These 
principles  have  not  been  isolated,  but  they  are 
used  to  combat  disease  artificially  by  injecting 
blood  serum  which  contains  them  into  the  tissues 
of  a  person  suffering  with  a  bacterial  disease,  to 
aid  him  in  neutralizing  the  toxins  resulting  dur- 
ing that  disease.  Antitoxins  ctHnbating  the  poi- 
sons of  snake-bite,  pneumonia,  tuberculosis,  yel- 
low fever,  bubonic  plague,  cholera,  and  other 
ailments  have  been  prepared  and  used.  The  one 
most  often  employed  is  the  diphtheria  antitoxin, 
which  is  frequently  called  simply  antitoxin.  See 
Bacteria;  Diphthebia;  Serum  Therapy. 

ANTt-TRADHr.  WINDS.     See  Winds. 

AN'TITBIN'ITA'SIAN  {anti  +  trinitarian, 
from  Lat.  trinitaa,  triad,  trinity) .  One  who  de- 
nies the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  An  Antitrini- 
tarian  differs  from  a  Unitarian  only  in  this 
respect,  that  his  objection  to  the  doctrine  in 

Question  is  made  on  philosophical,  while  that  of 
he  latter  Is  made  on  theological,  grounds. 

ANTITYPE  {anti  +  type;  Gk.  Ti«rof,  typos, 
an  impression,  model,  pattern).  The  fulfillment 
of  the  type.  Thus,  David  is  often  regarded  as 
a  type  of  Christ,  who  is,  therefore,  the  antitype. 
The  sacrificial  offerings  of  the  Old  Testament 
were  tyjjes  of  Christ  as  the  one  perfect  sacrifice, 
and  he  is  their  antitype.    See  Type. 

AITTIXTM,  Sn'shl-Om  (now  Anzio,  formerly 
Porto  d'Anzio).  One  of  the  most  ancient  cities 
of  Latium.  It  stood  on  the  coast,  about  thirty- 
four  miles  from  Rome,  and,  being  favorably  situ- 
ated for  commerce  and  piracy,  it  was  under  the 
Volscians,  into  whose  hands  it  had  fallen,  one  of 
the  most  powerful  enemies  of  rising  Rome,  until 
finally  subdued  (338  B.C.).,  It  became  a  favorite 
resort  of  the  wealthy  Romans,  and  some  of  the 
most  famous  remains  of  ancient  art  have  been 
discovered  among  the  ruins  of  their  villas  and 
palaces,  such  as  the  "Apollo  Belvedere"  in  the 
Vatican,  and  the  "Borgnese '  Gladiator"  in  the 
Louvre.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  emperors 
Caligula  and  Nero,  and  the  latter  constructed  a 
splendid  port  by  means  of  two  moles  enclosing  a 
basin  two  miles  in  circumference.  Remains  of 
the  moles  still  exist,  although  the  basin  is  mostly 
filled  up  with  sand.  In  the  ninth  and  tenth  cen- 
turies the  town  was  made  desolate  by  the  raids 
of  the  Saracens.  Its  site  is  now  occupied  by 
Anzio  (q.v.),  a  favorite  bathing  resort  for  the 
inhabitants  of  Rome,  with  some  charming  villas. 
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ANTOJEKS  (O.  E.  auntlere,  O.  F.  anioiller, 
from  Lat.  ante,  before  +  oculua,  eye).  The  horns 
of  (male)  deers.  For  their  structure,  etc.,  see 
Serb.  In  the  language  of  British  stag-hunting, 
each  part  of  the  horn  and  each  stage  of  growth 
receives  a  name,  and  many  of  these  names  serve 
to  designate  a  deer  of  a  certain  age  or  fitness. 
These  names  are  derived  from  and  specifically 
apply  to  the  European  red  deer  {Cervua  ele- 
phos),  now  preserved  in  many  parts  of  Europe 
for  the  sport  of  stag-hunting;  and  they  have  de- 
scended from  ancient  terms,  mostly  French,  orig- 
inating on  the  continent  in  mediseval  times.  The 
following  is  a  summary  given  by  Professor  A.  H. 
Garrod  in  CaaseWa  Natural  History,  Volume  III. 

"In  the  common  red  deer,  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  following  its  birth,  the  antlers  are  nothing 


TTPS8  or  AMTURS. 

a,  KuBine.  b,  Kormal  rncerrlDe.  c.  Intermediate  rncervlDe. 
d.  Extreme  racerviue.  e,  Sab-elaphine.  /,  ElapUne.  1,  Brow- 
tyne.    2,  Tres-tyne.    8,  Eoyal-tynee. 

more  than  straight,  conical,  and  unbracched 
'beams,'  the  animal  being  then  known  as  a 
'brocket.'  In  the  following  spring  the  antler 
has,  besides  the  'beam,'  a  small  branch  from  its 
base,  directed  forward,  known  as  the  'brow  ant- 
ler;' it  is  then  termed  'spayad.'  In  the  third 
year  an  extra  front  branch  is  formed,  known  as 
the  'tres,'  and  the  whole  antler  is  larger.  The 
tres  is  sometimes  seen  in  the  smaller  antler  of 
the  spayad.  In  the  fourth  year  the  brow  antler 
is  doubled  to  form  the  'brow*  and  'bez-tyne,' 
at  the  same  time  that  the  top  of  the  main  beam 
divides  into  the  'sur-royals'  of  the  'staggard,' 
or  four-year-old  male.  In  the  fifth  year  the  sur- 
royals  become  more  numerous,  the  whole  antler 
of  the  'stag'  being  heavier  than  previously,  only 
to  be  exceeded  in  weight  by  those  of  the  fully 
adult  'great  hart'  with  ten  or  more  'points,'  each 
being  larger  and  longer  than  the  year  before." 

In  Scotland  a  deer  with  twelve  points  is  known 
as  a  "royal  stag;"  but  this  number  is  sometimes 
exceeded.  The  finest  heads  are  no  longer  seen 
in  Great  Britain,  where  the  habit  of  shooting  the 
best  is  leading  to  deterioration,  and  fossil  antlers 
from  British  caves  and  peat-beds  are  larger  than 
those  of  any  living  individuals,  rivaling  those  of 
the  wapiti  in  size.  Great  heads  have  been  ob- 
tained within  recent  years  on  the  vast  wild  es- 
tates of  eastern  Europe.  In  many  of  the  old  Ger- 
man castles  superb  heads  of  sixty  or  more  points 
are  preserved;  and  Lydekker  mentions  one  shot 
in  Transylvania  which  had  forty-five  points  and 


weighed  seventy-four  pounds.  It  should  be  said, 
however,  that  this  excessive  number  of  points 
is  the  result  of  injury  or  disease  when  the  horn 
was  growing,  so  that  a  large,  symmetric  pair 
\vith  more  nearly  the  normal  number  of  tines  is  a 
really  better  example. 

The  material  of  antlers  is  highly  durable,  and 
enters  extensively  into  the  arts  for  making  han- 
dles of  knives,  umbrellas,  etc.,  and  various  orna- 
mental articles. 

ANT'-LI'ON.  The  larva  of  any  insect  be- 
longing to  the  neuropterous  family  Myrmeleonidie. 
The  kinds  commonly  referred  to  are  only  tho9» 
which  form  pitfalls,  and  not  tlie  members  of  the 
family  in  general,  all  of  which  do  not  possess 
this  habit.    The  conical  pitfalls  which  are  used 


ART-UON. 

Sbowlog  the  conical  Pit  with  the  Larva  waiUng  for  lt« 
Prey. 

to  aid  in  the  capture  of  ants  and  other  small 
ground  insects  are  excavated  in  sand,  dust,  and 
the  powdered  remains  of  decayed  logs.  Their 
size  varies  with  that  of  the  ant-lion,  but  they  are 
commonly  about  one  and  one-half  inches  across, 
the  top.  There  are  two  methods  used  in  the 
formation  of  these  traps.  The  simplest  trap  is 
excavated  by  powerful  upward  tossinga  of  the 
head  after  the  larva  has  buried  itself  below  thfr 
surface;  thus,  a  funnel-shaped  pit  is  formed.  The 
second  method  is  by  crawling  backward  in  a 
spiral  direction  just  beneath  the  surface,  and  by 
means  of  the  head  tossing  the  sand  to  the  out- 
side. In  the  bottom  of  these  conical  pits  the 
larvae  burv  their  whole  body  except  their  mandi- 
bles, which  are  spread  ready  for  their  prey.  An 
ant,  for  example,  strolling  about  and  stepping 
on  the  margin  of  the  pit  starts  a  miniature  land- 
slide on  account  of  the  looseness  of  the  material 
in  which  the  pit  is  excavated.  This  arouses  the 
ant-lion,  which  begins  actively  to  throw  material 
from  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  thus  accelerating  the 
landslide  and  bringing  the  ant  within  reach  of 
the  jaws,  which  seize  it  and  relax  only  after  ex- 
tracting the  juices  from  the  body.  The  scissors- 
like  jaws  are  grooved  on  their  inner  side,  and 
thus  by  opposition  a  tube  is  formed  through 
which  the  juices  are  sucked.  The  carcass,  ex- 
tracted of  its  juices,  is  tossed  outside  of  the  pit. 
The  posterior  part  of  the  intestine  of  the  ant- 
lion  is  remarkable  for  being  modified  to  form 
a  spinning  gland  or  organ.  The  adult  ant-lion 
spins  a  cocoon  by  the  aid  of  sand,  etc.,  in  which 
it  transforms  to  the  imago  state.  The  "flies" 
have  four  expanded  net-veined  wings,  which  are 
folded  over  the  abdomen  when  at  rest.  In  most 
of  the  species  the  wings  are  transparent.  About 
fifty  species  are  found  in  the  United  States, 
most  frequently  in  sandy  or  semi-arid  regions. 
ANTOFAOASTA,  Bn't«-fft-jms't&.  A  port 
and  the  capital  of  the  Chilean  province  of  the- 
saroe  name  (Map:  Chile,  C  8).  Founded  in 
1870,  it  increased  rapidly  in  importance,  despite- 
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it3  poor  harbor,  owing  to  the  saltpetre  deposits 
in  the  neighborhood  and  to  the  rich  silver  mines 
of  Caracoles,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail- 
way.    Pop.,  1885,  7600;  1903,  16,263. 

AITTOFAGASTA.  A  northern  province  of 
Chile,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  province  of 
TarapacA,  on  the  east  by  the  republic  of  Argen- 
tina, on  the  south  by  the  province  of  Atacama, 
and  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  has  an 
area  of  over  46,600  square  miles.  Taking  in  a 
large  part  of  the  Atacama  Desert,  the  surface  is 
mostly  mountainous  and  barren,  and  interspersed  : 
with  salt  lagoons  and  marshes.  It  contains  a  ' 
number  of  volcanoes,  and  has  large  deposits  of 
silver,  borax,  guano,  and  saltpetre.  Notwith- 
standing the  plienomenal  increase  in  the  popula- 
tion of  the  province  between  1885  and  1903  (from 
21,213  to  53,188),  on  account  of  new  mineral 
discoveries,  Antofagasta  is  still  one  of  the  most 
sparsely  populated  provinces  of  Chile,  its  density 
being  1.54  to  the  square  mile.  This  territory  was 
ceded  to  Chile  by  Bolivia  as  a  result  of  the  war 
ending  in  1883.  The  capital  and  chief  seaport  is 
Antofagasta  (q.v.). 

AITTOINE,  au'twan',  Andb£  (1858—).  A 
French  actor  and  theatrical  manager,  founder  of 
the  Theatre  Libre  (q.v.). 

ANTOIITE,  Jules  Dominique  ( 1845 — ) .  One 
of  the  principal  representatives  of  the  opposition 
party  in  Lorraine.  He  was  bom  at  Metz,  and 
served  in  the  Franco-German  War  as  officer  of 
the  Oarde  Mobile.  After  the  war  he  became 
prominent  in  Metz  as  an  exponent  of  the  Anti- 
German  sentiment  in  the  Municipal  Council  and 
the  local  diet.  In  1882  he  was  elected  represen- 
tative to  the  Reichstag,  but  after  a  fruitless  at- 
tempt to  deliver  an  address  in  French  before  that 
body,  abstained  almost  altogether  from  attending 
the  sessions.  He  was  reelected  by  his  constitu- 
ents in  1884,  and  in  1887.  He  was  tried  for 
treason  and  sentenced  to  permanent  exile  (1889), 
and  became  a  naturalized  citizen  of  France. 

ANTOIKE  DE  ■BOVWBOTS,  BN'twftn'de  bJiSr* 
1)0n'  (1518-62),  King  of  Navarye.  He  was 
born  in  Picardy,  the  son  of  Charles  of  Bourbon. 
In  1548,  Antoine,  then  Duke  of  VendOme,  mar- 
ried Jeanne  d'Albret,  the  heiress  of  Navarre,  and 
through  her  became  King  of  Navarre  and  Lord 
of  B^arn  (1555).  He  was  feeble  and  irresolute, 
and  fluctuated  between  the  two  religious  parties 
in  France.  At  the  beginning,  he  sided  with  his 
brother  Louis,  Prince  of  Cond^,  and  was  involved 
in  the  conspiracy  of  Amboise,  but,  in  1561,  he 
was  made  Lieutenant-General  of  France,  and, 
embracing  Catholicism,  soon  formed  a  coalition 
with  the  Duke  of  Guise,  and  the  Constable  of 
Montmorency.  He  received  command  of  the 
royal  army  besieging  Rouen,  and  there  met  his 
death  in  an  assault  on  the  city  (November  17, 
1562).  Antoine  de  Bourbon  is  best  known  as 
the  father  of  Henry  of  Navarre,  who  became 
Henry  IV.  of  France.    See  Boubbon,  House  of. 

ANTOXOLSKI,  &n'tA-kAl'sk«,  Mark  Mat- 
VEYEVITCH  (1842-1902).  A  Russian  sculptor.  He 
was  bom  at  Vilna  of  poor  Jewish  parents,  and 
at  the  age  of  twenty-two  attracted  the  attention 
of  Professor  PimenofT,  who  admitted  him  as  a 
"free  listener"  (special  student)  to  the  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts  at  St.  Petersburg.  At  the  aca- 
demic exhibition  of  1864  he  received  the  second 
silver  medal  for  the  wood-carving  entitled  "The 
Jewish  Tailor."  In  the  following  year  his  pro- 
duction, "The  Miser"  (executed  in  ivory),  secured 


for  him  the  large  silver  medal  of  the  Academy 
and  a  stipend  from  the  Emperor.  These  creations 
were  followed  by  "The  Judas  Kiss"  and  a  group 
modeled  in  clay,  "The  Descent  of  the  Inquisition 
upon  a  Jewish  Family  at  the  Feast  of  Passover." 
In  1871  he  completed  his  famous  statue,  "Ivan 
the  Terrible,"  for  which  he  was  appointed  an 
academician  by  the  Emperor  Alexander  II.,  who 
bought  the  statue  and  ordered  a  bronze  casting 
of  it  for  the  Hermitage  at  St  Petersburg.  Among 
the  other  great  sculptures  of  the  artist 
may  be  mentioned:  "Peter  the  Great"  (1872,  a 
colossal  figure)  :  "Christ  Bound  Before  the  Peo- 
ple" (1874),  "The  Death  of  Socrates"  (1876), 
"The  Last  Sigh"  (1878),  "Mephistopheles" 
(1881),  "Spinoza"  (1882),  "Yermak"  (the  Cos- 
sack conqueror  of  Siberia ) ,  "The  Sleeping  Beau- 
ty" (1900).  At  the  Paris  International  Exposi- 
tion of  1878  Antokolski  was  awarded  the  first 
prize  for  sculpture,  and  two  years  afterward  he 
settled  permanently  in  Paris.  He  was  a  Chevalier 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

AITTOHKASCHI,  Bn'tAm-mftr^A,  Fraitces- 
CO  (1780-1838).  The  physician  of  Napoleon 
at  St.  Helena.  He  was  bom  in  Corsica,  studied 
medicine  at  Pisa,  and  afterward  practiced  in  the 
Santa  Maria  Hospital  at  Florence.  At  the  re- 
quest of  Napoleon's  mother,  he  was  induced  by 
Cardinal  Fesch  to  succeed  Dr.  O'Meara  as  the 
attendant  physician  of  the  Emperor  at  St  Helena. 
At  first  there  was  little  cordiality  between 
the  two;  but  subsequently  Napoleon  conceived  a 
high  regard  for  his  countryman  and  at  his  death 
left  him  100,000  francs.  He  afterward  declared 
that  the  death  of  Napoleon  had  not  been  caused 
by  cancer  of  the  stomach,  but  by  a  malignant  fe- 
ver peculiar  to  the  island,  and  he  refused  to  sign 
the  post-mortem  certificate.  In  1830  Antommarchi 
displayed  what  he  represented  to  be  a  death  mask 
of  Napoleon.  The  likeness  was  considered  ac- 
curate by  many,  but  the  phrenologists  found 
fault  with  the  contour  of  the  cranium,  and  doubt 
was  cast  upon  the  genuineness  of  the  mask.  Nev- 
ertheless, it  forms  the  model  from  which  many 
busts  of  Napoleon  have  been  made.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  Polish  revolution,  in  1830,  Antom- 
marchi went  to  Warsaw,  and  soon  afterward  re- 
turned to  France,  whence,  in  1836,  he  proceeded 
to  America.  He  died  at  San  Antonio,  Cuba.  He 
published  Les  derniers  momenta  de  VapoUon 
(Paris,  1823). 

ANTOITELI.I,  an't6-nm«,  GiAOOUO  (1808- 
76).  An  Italian  cardinal  and  statesman,  born  at 
Sonnino.  At  the  Seminary  in  Rome  he  became 
conspicuous  for  intellectual  capacity,  and  Pope 
Gregory,  recognizing  his  ability,  attached  him 
to  his  suite.  He  became  under-secretary  in  the 
Ministry  of  Interior  in  1841,  and  in  1845,  Minis- 
ter of  Finance.  At  the  accession  of  Pius  IX.  he 
joined  the  Pope's  reformatory  schemes  and  gained 
great  influence,  becoming  cardinal  in  1847  and 
a  member  of  the  Ministerial  Council  through 
which  Pius  undertook  to  establish  his  reforms.  ' 
In  1848,  when  the  ministry  of  priests  and  laymen 
was  established,  Antonelli  became  prime  minis- 
ter. After  the  Pope's  pronouncement  against 
the  war  with  .Austria  (1848) ,  Antonelli  resigned, 
but  afterward,  when  he  had  perceiv^ed  the  Pope's 
motive,  he  abandoned  his  national  policy  and 
associated  himself  entirely  with  the  conservative 
element.  Upon  the  rePstablishment  of  the  Papal 
power  through  the  intervention  of  France,  An- 
tonelli returned  to  Rome  with  the  Pope  (1850> 
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and  reorganized  the  administration  along 
strictly  absolutiatic  lines.  He  rejected  all  ad- 
vances of  the  Powers  recommending  opportun- 
istic reforms,  and  would  not  yield  to  the  nation- 
alistic aspirations  of  the  Italians.  He  raised 
Tain  protests  against  the  aggrandizement  of  the 
royal  territories  at  the  expense  of  the  Papal 
States.  During  the  closing  years  of  his  life  he 
lost  his  influence  with  the  Pope,  who  yielded 
more  and  more  to  the  Jesuit  element.  At  his 
death  he  was  prime  minister  to  the  Pope.  He 
left  his  property,  amounting  to  about  $8,000,000, 
to  his  three  brothers,  and  his  alleged  daughter, 
the  Countess  Lambertini,  vainl/  sued  for  a  share. 

ANTONELLO  DA  HESSIKA,  an'tft-nellS 
dil  m^s-se'na  (c.  1447-93).  An  Italian  painter  of 
the  Renaissance,  reputed  to  have  been  the  intro- 
ducer of  oil  painting  into  Italy.  According  to 
the  formerly  accepted  account  of  Vasari,  he  was 
born  at  Messina,  studied  at  Rome,  and  then 
practiced  in  Palermo  and  in  his  native  town; 
seeing  a  picture  by  Jan  van  Eyck  while  on  a  visit 
to  Naples,  he  went  to  Flanders  and  learned  from 
him  the  secret  of  oil  painting,  which  he  then 
introduced  into  Venice.  But  as  van  Eyck  died 
before  Antonello's  birth,  and  for  other  weighty 
reasons  given  by  Morelli,  it  seems  more  likely 
that  he  acquired  his  art  from  some  Flemish 
master  in  Italy.  About  1470  he  removed  to 
Venice,  where  he  was  the  means  of  introducing 
oil  technique,  and  was  in  turn  influenced  by 
Giovanni  Bellini.  His  earlier  works  are  Flemish 
in  character,  the  principal  ones  being  a  "Salvator 
Mundi"  in  the  National  Gallery,  London,  and  a 
small  "Crucifixion"  in  the  Antwerp  Gallery. 
Among  the  works  of  his  Venetian  period  are  a 
"Dead  Christ"  (Vienna)  and  a  "Saint  Sebastian" 
(Berlin) ;  of  his  portraits,  which  are  always  ad- 
mirable, three  heads  of  young  men,  in  London, 
Paris,  and  Berlin.  Other  male  portraits  are  in  the 
Tri^^llzi  Collection  (Milan)  and  the  Borghese  Pal- 
ace ( Rome ) .  His  art  is  characterized  by  a  strong 
realism,  and  he  excels  especially  in  portraiture. 
Consult  Morelli,  Italian  Painters {lionion,  1892). 

ANTO'KIA  HA10B  (B.C.  39—?).  The 
elder  of  the  two  daughters  of  Mark  Antony  and 
Octavia,  and  grandmother  of  the  Emperor  Nero. 
Her  son,  C.  Doroitius,  was  Nero's  father.  Her 
husband  was  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus. 

ANTOTHA  JHITOB  (e.  36  B.C.— 38  A.D.). 
Sister  of  Antonia  Maior,  mother  of  the  Emperor 
Claudius,  and  grandmother  of  Caligula.  Her 
husband  was  Drusus,  brother  of  the  Emperor 
Tiberias.  Caligula  at  first  treated  her  with  re- 
spect, but  afterward  subjected  her  to  indignities. 

ANTONIDES,  &n-t5'n4-dfts,  Joannes  (1647- 
84 ) .  A  Dutch  poet.  He  was  born  in  Goes,  and 
was  educated  at  the  expense  of  one  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  admiralty  at  Amsterdam.  He  was  the  fore- 
most pupil  of  Vondel,  whom  he  resembled  in  po- 
etical ability,  although  his  works  are  marred  by 
turgidness  and  monotony.  He  is  best  known  by 
his  poems,  and  a  tragedy  written  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  called  Trazil  of  overrompelt  Sina  ("The 
Conquest  of  China").  His  fame  was  fully  es- 
tablished by  the  publication,  in  1671,  of  Ystroom, 
an  epic  on  the  River  Y. 

AN'TONIIIA  (449-C.565).  The  wife  of  the 
Byzantine  general  Belisarius.  Though  the 
daughter  of  a  circus-rider,  she  was  a  favorite  of 
Theodora,  the  wife  of  Justinian,  and  through  the 
influence  of  the  Empress  reduced  Belisarius  to  a 


state  of  servile  submissiveness  and  impelled  him 
to  many  acts  of  injustice.  In  connection  with 
his  public  career,  however,  she  frequently  showed 
great  foresight  and  diplomacy.     See  Beusabicb. 

ANTONIITB  COI/TTMN.  The  column  of  Mar- 
cus Aurelius  in  Rome.  It  was  erected  in  176  A.D. 
to  commemorate  that  emperor's  victories  in  his 
German  and  Sarmatian  wars.  The  column  stood 
in  a  square  surrounded  by  a  portico,  and  was 
part  of  a  superb  group  of  monuments  to  com- 
memorate the  Antonine  dynasty,  similar  to  the 
column  of  Trajan,  which  it  imitated,  having  the 
same  height  (100  feet),  and  reliefs  similarly  ar- 
ranged in  ascending  spirals,  giving  the  history  of 
the  campaigns.  It  now  adorns  the  Piazza  Co- 
lonna. 

AITTONINES,  Aoe  of  the.  The  period  in 
Roman  history  marked  by  the  reigns  of  Antoni- 
nus Pius  and  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus  (a.d. 
138-180).  It  was  noted  for  its  peace  and  pros- 
perity. 

AN'TONIinrS,  Mabcus  Adseuus.  See  Au- 
REUUB,  Mabcus  Antonincs. 

AirrOiranTS,  saint  ( 1389-1459).  An  arch- 
bishop of  Florence.  His  real  name  was  Antonio 
Pierozzi,  and  he  is  also  known  by  the  name  of 
De'  Forciglioni.  At  first  prior  to  several  monas- 
teries, he  was,  in  1446,  appointed  to  the  archbish- 
opric of  Florence,  where  his  noble  efforts  tended 
greatly  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  attendant  upon 
the  pestilence,  famine,  and  earthquake  of  the  pe- 
riod 1448-53.  He  was  canonized  by  Pope  Adrian 
VI.  in  1523.  The  2d  of  May  is  consecrated 
to  his  memory  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
The  most  important  of  his  writings  are:  Summa 
Theologica,  a  compilation  of  ethical  precepts, 
after  'Thomas  Aquinas;  Summa  Confessionalis ; 
Summa  Historialia,  a  chronicle;  and  Lettert 
(Florence,  1859).  A  monument  to  him  was 
erected  in  Florence,  and  his  cell  in  the  monastery 
of  St.  Mark's  is  still  pointed  out. 

ANTONXNTTS,  Itinebabt  of  (Lat.  Antonini 
Itinerarium).  A  valuable  geographical  work, 
containing  the  names  of  all  the  places  and  sta- 
tions on  the  principal  and  cross  roads  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  with  their  distances  from  each 
other  in  Roman  miles.  It  has  been  usually  at- 
tributed to  the  Emperor  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus 
(Caracalla),  whence  its  name.  He  testimony, 
however,  of  the  Greek  geographer  iEthicus, 
author  of  the  Coamographia,  assures  us  that  a 
general  survey  of  the  Roman  Empire  was  com- 
menced 44  B.C.,  in  the  consulship  of  Julius  CsB- 
sar  and  M.  Antonius,  and  completed  in  the  reign 
of  Augustus,  when  the  results  of  the  survey  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  the  State.  These  results, 
it  is  with  some  probability  inferred,  are  embod- 
ied in  this  Itinerary,  which,  it  is  further 
supposed,  received  additions  and  amendments  in 
the  time  of  the  Antonines.  Subsequent  improve- 
ments went  down  to  the  reign  of  Diocletian. 
The  best  editions  are  those  of  Wesseling  (Am- 
sterdam, 1735)  and  Parthey  (Berlin,  1848). 
Consult  D'Urban,  Recueil  des  itin6raires  an- 
dene,  with  ten  maps  (Paris,  1846). 

ANTONZirD'S.  The  name  of  several  Roman 
emperors,  who  are  to-day  generally  distinguished 
by  their  titles  or  nicknames.  See  Antoninus 
Pros;  Aurelius ;  Cabaoaixa. 

AirrONINXTS,  Waix  of  (Lat.  Antonini  val- 
lum).   See  Roman  Waix. 
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ANTONINUS  AND  PAUSTI'NA,  Tbmple 
OF.  A  prostyle  temple  in  Rome,  on  the  Sacred 
Way  facing  the  Forum,  voted  by  the  Senate  in 
141  A.D.,  in  commemoration  of  the  elder  Faus- 
tina, wife  of  Antoninus  Pius,  whose  name  was 
added  to  that  of  his  wife  on  hia  death  in  161  a.d. 
The  temple  has  six  columns  in  front  and  three 
on  the  sides.  The  frieze  is  richly  sculptured. 
In  the  seventh  or  eighth  century  the  temple  was 
dedicated  to  St.  Laurence  under  the  title  of  San 
Lorenzo  in  Miranda.  Urban  V.  used  much  of  its 
material  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  Lateran. 

ANTONINUS  LIB'EBA'LIS.  A  Greek  writ- 
er on  mythology,  who  lived  about  150  A.D., 
and  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  freedman  of  An- 
toninus Pius.  He  wrote  iltraftop^uaeav  owayuy^ 
(Metamorph6se6n  8ynag6g€),  a  collection  of 
forty-one  myths  dealing  with  transformations. 
Most  of  these  are  derived  from  ancient  sources, 
now  lost,  so  that  the  work  is  valuable. 

ANTONINUS  PI'US,  Titus  Aubk'lius  Ful- 
VU8  BoiONius  Abrius  (8C-161  A.D.).  A  Roman 
emperor  (138-161  A.D.),  who  was  born  at  Lanu- 
vium  in  the  reign  of  I>omitian.  The  family  of 
Antoninus  Pius  was  originally  from  Nemausus, 
now  NImes,  in  Gaul.  Antoninus  Pius  inherited 
great  wealth,  and  early  gave  proof  of  excellent 
qualities.  In  120  he  was  made  consul;  after- 
ward he  was  sent  by  Hadrian  as  pro-consul  into 
Asia,  where  the  wisdom  and  gentleness  of  his 
rule  won  for  him  a  higher  reputation  than  hstd 
been  enjoyed  by  any  of  his  predecessors.  By  his 
wife,  Faustina,  he  had  four  children,  of  whom 
three  died,  leaving  a  daughter,  Faustina,  after- 
ward wife  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  In  138  he  was 
adopted  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  in  consequence 
of  merit  alone,  and  came  to  the  throne  m  the 
same  year.  The  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius  was 
peaceful  and  happy.  In  his  private  character 
he  was  simple,  temperate,  and  benevolent,  while 
in  public  affairs  he  acted  as  the  father  of  his 
people.  The  persecution  of  the  Christians,  which 
was  continued  during  his  reign,  was  partly 
stayed  by  his  mild  measures.  He  was  little  en- 
gaged in  war,  excepting  in  Britain,  where  he 
extended  the  power  of  Rome  and  built  a  wall 
between  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde,  as  a  defense 
against  invasions  by  the  predatory  inhabitants 
of  the  north.  The  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius  illus- 
trates the  saying,  "Happy  the  nation  which  has 
no  history,"  for  by  the  justice,,  wisdom,  kindli- 
ness, and  courtesy  of  the  Emperor  his  vast 
empire  was  preserved  from  the  crimes,  conspira- 
cies, insurrections,  and  bloodshed,  the  recording 
of  which  formed  the  largest  part  of  the  his- 
torian's work  in  the  dark  centuries  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  It  is  said  that  only  one  senator  was 
impeached  during  the  life-time  of  Antoninus  Pius. 
Literature  received  great  encouragement;  the 
laws  were  unproved,  commerce  extended;  the 
means  of  communication  were  facilitated  by  the 
repair  of  roads,  bridges,  etc.;  new  sanitary  reg- 
ulations were  introduced,  and  a  taste  for  archi- 
tecture fostered  in  the  citizens.  The  epithet 
Pius,  "dutiful,"'  was  conferred  on  him  on  account 
of  his  conduct  in  defending  the  memory  of  his 
predecessor,  Hadrian,  against  certain  dishonor- 
ing charges  brought  forward  by  the  Senate.  The 
column  raised  to  his  memory  by  his  adopted  son 
and  successor,  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus  (q.v.), 
was  discovered  in  1709,  but  exists  only  in  frag- 
ments. The  so-called  Column  of  Antoninus,  now 
in  the  Piazza  Colonna  at  Rome,  is  that  raised  by 


the  Senate  in  honor  of  Marcus  Aurelius  after  his 
victory  over  the  Marcomanni. 

ANTOOriO.  (1)  The  Changeling  in  Middle- 
ton's  play  of  the  same  name.  (2)  The  steward 
in  Webster's  Ihtchees  of  Malfi.  (3)  The  Duke  of 
Milan  in  Shakespeare's  Tempest.  (4)  The  Mer- 
chant of  Venice  in  Shakespeare's  play  of  the 
same  name,  who,  unable  to  repay  money  bor- 
rowed of  the  Jew  Shylock,  becomes  liable  for  the 
stimulated  forfeit,  a  pound  of  flesh. 

ANTONIO,  an-t6'n«-0,  Nicolas  (1617-84).  A 
Spanish  bibliographer  and  critic.  In  1659,  Philip 
IV.  made  him  his  general  agent  at  the  court  of 
Rome,  where  he  remained  nearly  twenty  years, 
and  employed  most  of  his  time  on  his  great  work, 
which  was  a  complete  list  of  Spanish  authors  and 
a  catalogue  of  their  writings.  He  published  part 
of  it  in  1672,  under  the  title,  Jfew  Spanish  Libra- 
ry, and  in  1696  the  Old  Library  appeared. 
About  1677,  he  was  fiscal  for  the  Royal  Council 
in  Madrid.  His  Bibliotheca  Hispanica  is  consid- 
ered by  some  critics  the  most  comprehensive 
work  on  Spanish  literature.  He  also  wrote  a 
critique  on  fabulous  histories. 

ANTONIO  DE  SEDILLA,  dfi  s&-d§ny& 
(c.1730-1829).  A  Spanish  missionary  priest,  bet- 
ter known  as  "P6re  Antoine."  In  1779  he  was 
sent  to  New  Orleans  to  reinaugurate  the  Inquisi- 
tion there,  but  was  immediately  sent  back  by 
Governor  Miro,  who  felt  that  the  enforcement  of 
Spain's  rigid  laws  against  heretics  would  pre- 
cipitate a  revolution.  P6re  Antoine  returned 
to  New  Orleans  in  1783  as  priest  of  the  St.  Louis 
cathedral,  and  by  his  kindness  and  his  numerous 
charities  earned  the  love  of  the  residents,  espe- 
cially of  the  French  element.  Until  1886,  a 
palm  tree  planted  by  him  was  a  landmark  in  New 
Orleans,  and  about  it  clustered  many  picturesque 
traditions,  some  of  which  are  given  in  Gayarr^, 
History  of  Louisiana,  3  volumes  (New  York, 
1846-53).  Consult  also  T.  B.  Aldrich's  story, 
Pere  Antoine's  Date  Palm. 

ANTOTIIUS,  Gaius,  surnamed  Htbbida.  A 
Roman  consul,  son  of  Marcus  Antonius  the  ora- 
tor, and  uncle  of  Mark  Antony.  He  .was  Cicero's 
colleague  in  both  the  preetorship  (65  B.C.)  and 
the  consulship  (63).  TTiough  at  first  one  of  Cati- 
line's conspirators,  he  was  induced  to  desert  him 
by  Cicero,  who  secured  for  him  the  province  of 
Macedonia.  On  his  return  to  Rome  (69),  he 
was  accused  of  having  taken  part  in  Catiline's 
conspiracy  and  of  extortion  in  his  province,  and, 
though  defended  by  Cicero,  was  condemned  on 
both  charges.  He  then  retired  to  the  island  of 
Cephallenia,  but  was  recalled,  probably  by  C«e- 
sar,  and  was  in  Rome  at  the  banning  of  44  B.C. 

ANTONIUS,  Marctts  (143-87  B.C.).  One  of 
the  most  eloquent  of  Roman  lawyers  and  speak- 
ers, commonly  called  "the  Orator."  He  was  the 
grandfather  of  Mark  Antony,  the  triumvir.  He 
was  pra-tor  in  104  B.C.,  and  the  following  year 
governor  {legatus  pro  prwtore)  of  Cilicia;  in  99 
he  held  the  consulship.  He  favored  the  aristo- 
cratic party,  and  was  an  adherent  of  Sulla  in  the 
Civil  War  against  Marius,  by  whose  order  Anto- 
nius was  assassinated.  In  the  judgment  of 
Cicero,  Antonius  and  L.  Crassus  were  the  first 
Roman  orators  who  equaled  the  great  speakers 
of  Greece. 

ANTONIUS,  Marcus  (83-30  b.o.).  A  Roman 
triumvir,  commonly  known  as  Mark  Antony,  a 
descendant  of  one  of  the  oldest  patrician  fami* 
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lies.  He  was  the  son  of  the  prietor,  M.  Antonius 
Creticus,  and  on  the  side  of  his  mother,  Julia, 
was  related  to  Julius  Ceesar.  His  youth  was 
wasted  in  dissipation,  and,  finding  himself 
pressed  by  numerous  impatient  creditors,  he  es- 
caped to  Greece  in  58  B.C.,  where,  for  a  short 
time,  he  listened  to  the  teaching  of  Athenian  phi- 
losophers and  orators.  His  studies  here  were 
soon  interrupted  by  the  pro-consul  Gabinius,  who 
appointed  him  leader  of  his  cavalry.  In 
the  campaign  against  Aristobulus  in  Palestine 
and  in  Egypt,  Antonius  distinguished  himself  by 
his  courage  and  activity,  and  ingratiated  himself 
'with  the  soldiers.  After  assisting  Ceesar  in 
Gaul,  he  went  to  Borne,  in  50  B.C.,  to  advance  the 
interests  of  the  former,  who  stood  in  great  danger 
from  the  hostility  of  the  oligarchical  party,  and 
was  appointed  an  augur,  and  chosen  one  of  the 
tribunes  of  the  people.  In  the  following  year, 
on  account  of  his  adherence  to  the  party  of  Csb- 
sar,  he  was  expelled  from  the  curia  and  fled  to 
Caesar,  who  made  use  of  this  event  as  a  pretext 
for  his  war  against  Pompey.  At  the  outbreak 
of  this  war  Antonius  received  the  appointment 
of  commander-in-chief  in  Italy.  In  the  battle 
of  Pharsalia  he  commanded  the  left  wing  of  Cte- 
sar's  army.  In  47,  he  was  made  master  of  the 
horse  by  Caisar,  who  left  him  to  govern  Italy 
during  his  absence  in  Africa.  Antony,  as  usual, 
disgraced  himself;  was  perpetually  drunk;  di- 
vorced his  wife  and  married  an  actress,  with 
whom  he  paraded  himself  offensively  through  the 
chief  towns  of  the  peninsula.  In  44  B.C.  he  mar- 
ried Fulvia,  the  widow  of  Clodius;  was  made 
consul,  and  vainly  endeavored  to  prevail  on  the 
Romans  to  recognize  Cesar  as  emperor.  After 
the  assassination  of  Cesar,  he  played  the  part  so 
well  described  by  Shakespeare,  and  by  his  funeral 
oration  and  the  well-timed  display  of  Ctesar's 
bloody  robe  so  wrought  upon  the  passions  of  the 
people  that  the  conspirators  were  compelled  to 
escape  from  Rome,  leaving  the  successful  orator 
for  a  while  in  possession  of  almost  absolute  pow- 
er. A  formidable  rival  to  Antonius  now  ap- 
peared in  the  person  of  the  young  Octavianus 
(the  future  Augustus),  whom  Ctesar  had  desig- 
nated as  his  heir,  and  a  contest  for  the  ascend- 
ency ensued.  The  eloquence  of  Cicero,  who  de- 
nounced Antonius  as  an  enemy  of  the  State, 
secured  the  triumph  of  Octavianus  in  the  Senate. 
Antonius,  who  had  been  besieging  Decimus  Bru- 
tus in  Mutina  ( Modena ) ,  in  order  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  was  finally  overthrown 
by  the  forces  of  the  Senate  in  43  B.c.  He  es- 
caped beyond  the  Alps,  visited  the  camp  of  Lepi- 
dus,  who  commanded  in  Gaul,  and  gained  the 
favor  of  the  army,  of  which  he  took  command. 
Plancus  and  Pollio  joined  him  with  their  troops, 
and  Antonius,  who  so  recently  had  escaped  as  a 
helpless  fugitive  from  Italy,  returned  to  Rome  at 
the  head  of  seventeen  legions  and  ten  thousand 
cavalry.  Octavianus,  who  had  pretended  to  main- 
tain republican  principles,  now  threw  off  the 
mask  and  held  a  consultation  with  Antonius  and 
Ijcpidus  near  Bologna,  when  it  was  determined 
that  as  triumvirs  they  should  share  the  whole 
Roman  world  among  themselves.  To  secure  their 
spoil,  they  returned  to  Rome  and  began  their 
course  of  murder  and  robbery  throughout  Italy. 
Among  their  first  victims  fell  Cicero,  the  orator, 
whose  eloquence  they  dreaded.  According  to  Ap- 
pian,  no  fewer  than  three  hundred  senators  and 
two  thousand  Icnights  were  put  to  death  in  the 
proscriptions  of  the  triumvirs. 


After  making  Italy  safe  for  themaelves  and 
raising  an  enormous  sum  of  money  to  carry  on 
their  war  abroad,  Antonius  and  Octavianus  led 
their  troops  into  Macedonia  against  Brutus  and 
Cassius,  and  defeated  the  republican  forces  at 
Philippi  (42  B.C.).  Antonius  next  paid  a  visit 
to  Athens,  and  then  went  into  Asia  to  arrange 
his  dispute  with  Cleopatra,  Queen  of  Egypt, 
whose  conduct  had  offended  the  triumvirs.  The 
Queen  herself  appeared  to  answer  his  challenge, 
and  captivated  Antonius  by  her  beauty  and  ad- 
dress. The  general  who  had  overcome  Brutus  and 
Cassius  was  now  made  a  prisoner,  though  not  of 
war.  He  followed  Cleopatra  into  Egypt,  and 
lived  with  her  in  idleness  and  luxury,  until  he 
was  aroused  by  tidings  of  the  quarrel  which  had 
taken  place  in  Italy  between  iiis  own  relatives 
and  Octavianus.  lliis  dispute  gave  rise  to  a 
short  war,  which  came  to  an  end  before  Antonius 
arrived  in  Italy.  A  new  division  of  the  Roman 
world  now  took  place  between  the  triumvirs,  and 
was  soon  quietly  arranged  at  Brundusium.  An- 
tonius took  the  East,  and  Octavianus  took  the 
West;  while  the  ambition  of  the  feeble  Lepidus 
was  appeased  by  his  having  the  whole  of  Africa 
for  his  portion.  Even  this  shadow  of  dominion 
was  taken  from  him  in  36  B.C.  Meanwhile,  An- 
tonius had  confirmed  his  friendship  with  Octavi- 
anus by  a  marriage  with  Octavia,  his  sister.  He 
now  returned  to  Cleopatra,  resumed  his  former 
voluptuous  mode  of  life,  squandered  the  wealth 
of  Rome  in  gifts  to  his  royal  mistress,  and  be- 
came guilty  of  gross  acts  of  injustice.  Octavi- 
anus made  use  of  these  facts  to  excite  the  indig- 
nation of  the  Roman  people  against  Antonius, 
and  a  war  between  the  rivals  became  unavoidable. 
Antonius,  in  his  idleness,  tried  to  postpone  the 
trial  of  strength  which  he  saw  inevitably  ap- 
proaching, and  filled  the  island  of  Samos  (where 
his  troops  were  quartered)  with  musicians,  jug- 
glers, and  buffoons.  Meanwhile,  at  Rome,  he  was 
fornially  deprived  of  his  power,  and  war  was 
proclaimed  against  Cleopatra.  Each  party  col- 
lected its  forces,  and  in  the  naval  engagement 
which  took  place  (31  B.c.)  near  Actium  (q.v.) 
Antonius  and  Cleopatra  were  utterly  defeated. 
His  subsequent  hope  of  finding  troops  still 
faithful  to  him  in  Libya  was  disappointed. 
He  returned  to  Egypt,  where,  with  Cleopatra,  he 
once  more  forgot  political  cares  and  vexations, 
until  his  amusements  were  suddenly  interrupted 
by  the  arrival  of  Octavianus  at  Alexandria.  An- 
tonius now  roused  himself,  made  a  charge  with 
his  cavalry,  and  repelled  the  enemy;  but  the  ad- 
vantage was  only  momentary.  Deserted  by  the 
Egyptian  fleet,  as  by  his  own  army,  and  suspect- 
ing that  even  Cleopatra  had  conspired  against 
him,  he  went  to  her  palace,  from  which  the  Queen 
had  escaped.  Deceived  by  a  false  message  in- 
forming him  of  the  death  of  Cleopatra,  Antenius 
committed  suicide  by  falling  upon  his  sword,  in 
the  year  30  b.c.  He  died  in  the  arms  of  Cleo- 
patra, who  immediately  after  put  an  end  to  her 
life. 

AirrONnTS,  St.    see  Antont  of  Padua. 

AN'TONOKA'SIA  (6k.  ivrovo/iaaia,  from  itrl, 
anti  +  ipoitdi;tip,  onomazein,  to  name).  In 
rhetoric,  the  substitution  of  any  epithet  or 
phrase  for  a  proper  name;  as  "The  Stagyrite" 
for  Aristotle,  "Tlie  Little  Corporal"  for  Napoleon, 
"The  Man  on  Horseback"  for  Grant,  "The  Man 
from  Nowhere"  for  Kipling,  etc.  Sometimes  the 
process  is  reversed;  as,  calling  a  g^ood  orator  a 
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"Cicero."    In  either  case  the  figure  is  akin  to 
metonymy. 

ANTON  "DXBIC,  ftn'tdn  vl'rlk  (1714-80). 
The  second  son  of  Duke  Ferdinand  Albert  of 
Brunswick- Wolfenbattel  (till  1735  Brunawick- 
Bevern,  the  title  by  which  the  Prince  was  first 
known  in  Russia).  He  married  Anna  Karlovna 
(q.T.),  niece  of  Anna  Ivanovna,  Empress  of  Rus- 
sia, in  1739.  In  1740  the  Empress  fell  danger- 
ously ill  and  appointed  Ivan,  the  infant  son  of 
Anton,  her  successor,  with  Biron  as  regent.  Af- 
ter her  death  Anton  Ulric  made  some  feeble  at- 
tempts to  reverse  this  appointment,  which  only 
led  to  the  punishment  of  those  supposed  to  have 
instigated  them,  and  to  his  own  military  degra- 
dation. Biron's  conduct  toward  the  parents  of 
the  infant  Prince  became  unbearably  insolent,  and 
Anna  appealed  in  despair  to  General  Mtlnnieh, 
who  put  a  sudden  end  to  Biron's  sway  and  de- 
clared the  Grand  Duchess  and  her  husband  re- 
gents. After  a  few  months  Anna  ungratefully 
overthrew  Mttnnich.  After  his  fall,a8  little  unity 
prevailed  among  the  ministers  as  between  her- 
self and  her  husband,  and  the  Government  was 
looked  upon  as  both  a  foreign  and  a  contemptible 
one.  Then  came  the  revolution  of  December  6, 
1741,  which  raised  Elizabeth  Petrovna  (q.v.)  to 
the  throne.  Anton  Ulric  and  his  consort  were 
exiled,  and  lived  long  at  Kholmogory,  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  Archangel.  Anna  died  in  1746. 
Catharine  II.  offer^  Ulric  his  freedom,  but 
he  declined  it.  Ultimately  he  grew  blind. 
Catharine  gave  his  children  comfortable  homes 
in  Jutland.  Consult  BrUckner,  Die  Familie 
Brauntchiceig  in  Russland  (St.  Petersburg, 
1876). 

ANTONY,  St.,  op  Thebes  (251-366).  The 
father  of  monastic  asceticism;  known  as  the 
Great.  He  was  bom  about  the  year  251  a.d.,  at 
Koma,  near  Heraklea,  in  Upper  Egypt.  His  par- 
ents were  both  wealthy  and  pious,  and  be- 
stowed on  him  a  religious  education.  Having,  in 
obedience  to  what  he  believed  to  be  a  divine  in- 
junction, sold  his  possessions  and  distributed  the 
proceeds  among  the  poor,  he  withdrew  into  the 
wilderness,  where  he  disciplined  himself  in  all 
those  austerities  which  have  hallowed  his  mem- 
ory in  the  Catholic  Church  and  formed  the  model 
of  the  monastic  life.  When  thirty  years  of  age, 
however,  desirous  of  obtaining  a  deeper  repose 
than  his  situation  afforded,  he  penetrated  further 
into  the  desert  and  took  up  his  abode  in  an  old 
ruin  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  where  he  spent  twenty 

rra  in  the  most  rigorous  seclusion;  but  in  305 
was  persuaded  to  leave  this  retreat  by  the 
prayers  of  numerous  anchorites  who  wished  to 
live  under  his  direction.  He  now  founded  the 
monastery  of  Fayum,  which  was  at  first  only  a 
group  of  separate  and  scattered  cells  near  Mem- 
phis and  ArsinoS,  but  which,  nevertheless,  may 
be  considered  the  origin  of  cenobite  life.  He 
declined,  however,  to  preside  over  a  monastery. 
The  persecution  of  the  Christians  by  Maximian, 
in  311  A.D.,  induced  St.  Antony  to  leave  his  cell 
and  proceed  to  Alexandria  to  comfort  the  mar- 
tyrs; but  in  the  course  of  a  year  he  returned 
to  his  solitude,  which,  however,  he  soon  left 
and  plunged  yet  deeper  into  the  desert.  At  length 
he  found  a  lodgment  on  a  hill,  about  a  day's 
journey  from  the  Red  Sea;  but  his  disciples,  dis- 
covering his  retreat,  so  pressed  him  with  their 
affectionate  importunities  that  he  ventured  to 
accompany  them  back.      After  many  pious  ex- 


hortations, he  once  more  left  them,  and  soon  be- 
came the  mighty  oracle  of  the  whole  valley  of 
the  Nile.  In  336  the  venerable  hermit  made  a 
journey  to  Alexandria,  at  the  request  of  Atha- 
nasius,  to  dispute  with  the  Arians.  He  had  in- 
terviews with  Athanasius  and  other  distinguished 
persons,  but  soon  retired  to  his  desert  home, 
where  he  died,  356  a.d. 

Athanasius  states,  in  his  Life  of  8t.  Antony, 
that  the  saint  wore  only  a  coarse  shirt  of  hair, 
and  never  washed  his  body,  which  is  more  cred- 
ible than  the  stories  he  relates  of  his  encounters 
with  the  devil  or  his  miracles.  •  His  whole  con- 
duct indicates  the  predominance  of  a  glowing  and 
yet  gloomy  fancy,  and  a  disposition  to  lead  a  life 
of  absolute  solitude.  Although  the  father  of 
monachism,  St.  Antony  is  not  the  author  of  any 
monastic  "rules;"  those  which  the  monks  of  the 
Eastern  schismatic  sects  attribute  to  him  are  the 
production  of  St.  Basil.  He  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
popular  saint  in  the  Catholic  Church.  Accounts 
of  his  life  and  miracles  are  given  in  the  Acta 
Sanctorum  of  the  Bollandists,  under  the  date  of 
the  17th  of  .January,  on  which  day  his  festival 
was  kept. 

ANTONY,  St.,  of  Padua  (1196-1231).  A 
famous  saint.  He  was  bom  at  Lisbon,  Por- 
tugal, August  15,  1195,  baptized  as  Ferdinand, 
but  took  the  name  Antony  when  he  entered 
the  order  of  St.  Francis,  in  1220,  after 
being  a  canon  of  St.  Vincent's  in  Lisbon,  and 
already  noted  for  biblical  and  patristic  learn- 
ing. In  1221  he  attended  a  meeting  of  the  order 
at  Assisi  and  made  a  poor  impression,  but  soon 
after  produced  great  astonishment  and  delight 
at  a  meeting  with  the  Dominicans,  and  was  sent 
by  St.  Francis  as  revival  'preacher  to  northern 
Italy,  where  he  met  with  tremendous  success. 
In  1223,  after  studying  at  St.  Francis's  direc- 
tion mystical  theology  for  five  months,  he  was 
appointed  the  first  theological  tutor  in  the  order, 
and  taught  in  northern  Italy  and  France.  In 
1227  he  became  provincial  of  northern  Italy;  in 
November  of  that  year  he  entered  Padua  for  the 
first  time.  In  1230  he  went  to  Rome  as  delegate 
to  get  the  papal  decision  upon  the  binding  nature 
of  certain  points  in  the  Franciscan  rule — not,  as 
frequently  asserted,  to  secure  the  deposition  of 
the  general  of  the  order.  He  died  at  Padua, 
June  13,  1231.  He  was  canonized  by  Pope 
Gregory  IX.  in  1232.  His  great  repute  as  a 
preacher  gave  rise  to  legends  of  miraculous  pow- 
ers. He  is  the  patron  saint  of  animals.  Once 
he  preached  to  the  fishes,  it  is  said,  and  they 
listened  to  him  with  rapt  attention.  Joseph  Addi- 
son gave  an  abstract  of  it  in  his  Remarkg  on 
Italy.  For  the  classic  biography  of  Antony,  con- 
sult Emmanuel  de  Azevedo  of  Coimbra,  Vita  del 
Taumaturgo  .  .  .  8ant'  Antonio  di  Padova  (lat- 
est edition,  Padua,  1829)  ;  consult  also:  De 
Ch^rance,  Antony  of  Padua  (London,  1895)  ;  I. 
Beale  (1897),  Mrs.  Arthur  Bell  (1901),  in 
French  by  A.  Lepttre  (Paris,  1901).  His  works 
were  published  by  Horoy  in  his  Medii  Mvi  Bih- 
liotheca  Patrittica  (Pans,  1885). 

ANTONY  AN1>  CLB'OPATRA.  A  tragedy 
by  Shakespeare  (1607).  It  was  based  upon  the 
life  of  Antony  in  North's  Plutarch,  and  is  ad- 
mired for  the  vigor  with  which  the  author  deals 
with  a  difficult  theme.  The  play  is  to  some  ex- 
tent imitated  in  both  Dryden's  All  For  Love,  and 
Fletcher  and  Massinger's  The  False  One. 

ANT  PLANTS.    See  Mtbukcofhttes. 
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ANTBAiaiTES,  an'trftg',  Emanuel  Louis 
Henri  db  Launat,  Coute  d'  (1755-1812).  A 
French  publicist  and  diplomat.  He  was  born  at 
Villeneuve,  department  of  Ard6cbe.  His  talents 
were  first  displayed  in  his  Mimoirea  sur  lea  itatt- 
g&niraxuc,  leura  droits  et  la  mantle  de  les  con- 
vaguer  (1788),  in  which  he  predicted  the  down- 
fall of  absolute  monarchy  realized  in  the  French 
Kevolution.  In  1789,  when  he  was  chosen  a  dep- 
uty, he  defended,  however,  the  privileges  of  the 
hereditary  aristocracy.  In  1790  ne  was  employed 
in  a  diplomatic  mission  at  St.  Petersburg  and 
Vienna,  where  he  upheld  the  cause  of  the  Bour- 
bons. He  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Bonaparte, 
but  fled  from  Prance  in  1798.  In  1803  Alex- 
ander of  Russia  sent  him  on  an  embassy  to  Dres- 
den, where  he  wrote  a  brochure  against  Napoleon, 
entitled  Fragment  du  XVIII.  livre  de  Polyhe 
trouvi  sur  le  mont  A.thos.  He  was  murdered, 
with  his  wife,  near  London  by  an  Italian 
servant. 

ANTBIM.  A  maritime  county  in  the  north- 
east of  Ireland,  in  the  province  of  Ulster.  It  is 
bounded,  north,  by  the  Atlantic;  west,  by  the 
north  part  of  the  River  Bann,  dividing  it  from 
Londonderry,  and  by  Lough  Neagh;  south,  by 
Lagan  River,  separating  it  from  the  county  of 
Down;  southeast,  by  Belfast  Lough;  and  north- 
east, by  the  North  Channel  (Map:  Ireland,  E  2). 
Its  greatest  length  is  56  miles,  its  greatest 
breadth  20  miles;  its  extent  of  sea  coast,  90 
miles.  Area,  1211  square  miles.  About  two- 
thirds  of  this  is  arable;  a  fourth,  barren;  and  a 
small  fraction  in  woods.  Mines  of  fine  salt 
occur  at  Duncrue  and  Carrickfergus,  and  small 
coal  fields  near  Ballycastle  and  in  the  interior. 
Rich  beds  of  iron  ore  of  fine  qiulitv  are  worked 
at  Qlenravel,  and  a  large  export  is  carried  on 
from  Cushendall  and  Camlough.  The  soil  of 
Antrim  is  mostly  light,  and  the  chief  crop  is 
oats.  The  land  is  much  subdivided,  and  the 
raising  of  flax,  and  the  various  branches  of  the 
linen,  cotton,  and  coarse  woolen  manufacture 
employ  a  great  portion  of  the  people.  There  are 
important  salmon  and  other  fisheries  on  the 
coast.  The  principal  towns  are  Lisburn,  Bally- 
mena,  Ballymoney,  Carrickfergus,  Lame,  and  An- 
trim ;  Belfast,  the  former  capital,  was  constituted 
in  1898  into  a  County  Borough.  Pop.,  1901,  196,- 
090.  In  1891  the  population  embraced  in  the 
present  county  limits  was  208,010. 

ANT-SHSIKE,  ANT-THBtTSH,  and  ANT- 
WKEN.  Names  applied  to  groups  within  the 
large  South  American  family  of  non-oscine  Pas- 
seres  named  Formicariids,  all  of  which  subsist 
largely  upon  ants.  Bates  and  others  describe  how 
these  birds  follow  and  prey  upon  the  columns  of 
marching  eeitons  and  other  ferocious  tropical 
ants,  and  that  their  twittering  is  a  warning  all 
the  natives  are  quick  to  heed.  They  are  small, 
long-billed  birds,  clothed  in  soft  and  pleasing  col- 
ors, as  a  rule,  and  some  have  loud  and  melodious 
voices,  notwithstanding  their  lack  of  proper  os- 
cine  or  "singing"  organs.  The  ant-shrikes  con- 
stitute the  subfamily  Thamnophilinse,  or  "bush- 
shrikes,"  some  of  which  also  inhabit  the  Antilles ; 
ant-wrens  are  prettily  marked,  active,  wren-like 
members  of  the  subfamily  Formicivorinn ;  while 
the  ant-thrushes  belong  to  the  typical  subfamily 
Formicariinte,  to  a  Guiana  species  of  which 
(Rhopoterpe  torquata)  Buffon  first  gave  the 
name  fourmiUer  (ant-eater).  The  term  ant- 
thrush  is  also  improperly  applied  to  the  pittas — 


brilliantly  colored,  ground-keeping,  insect-eating 
birds  of  eastern  Asia  and  the  Malay  Archipelago. 
Ree  Pitta;  and  for  illustration,  Lyre  Bird,  etc. 

AJT-TXTNO.  A  town  in  southeastern  Man- 
churia, on  the  Yalu,  about  seven  miles  from  its 
entrance  into  the  Bay  of  Korea.  It  is  the  seat  of 
a  United  States  consul.  It  was  the  headquarters 
of  General  Kuroki  during  the  battle  of  the  Yalu 
in  the  Russo-Japanese  War. 

AHT'WEBP  (Fr.  Anvers).  A  province  of 
Belgium  south  of  the  Netherlands,  with  an  area 
of  1093  square  miles  (Map:  Belgium,  C  3).  The 
soil  is  fertile  and  yields  large  quantities  of  grain. 
Cattle  and  other  domestic  animals  are  also  raised. 
The  chief  manufactures  of  the  province  are  laces, 
sugar,  wool,  cotton  fabrics,  and  liquors.  Capital, 
Antwerp.     Population,  in  1900,  819,159. 

ANTWEBF  (Fr.  Anvera,  anciently  Andover- 
pum,  from  Anc  de  Werp,  "at  the  wharf,  har- 
bor"). A  city  of  Belgium,  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince of  the  same  name,  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Scheldt,  in  lat.  SO'  13'  N.,  long. 
4"  23'  E.  (Map:  Belgium,  C  3).  It  ranks  first 
in  commercial  importance  and  second  in  popula- 
tion among  the  cities  of  Belgium,  and  its  harbor 
is  considered  one  of  the  best  in  Europe.  Antwerp 
is  situated  in  a  fruitful  and  well-cultivated 
region.  The  larger  part  of  the  city  lies  within 
the  walls,  which  have  been  continually  extended  ^ 
and  improved,  and  at  present  have  a  total  length  ' 
of  eight  miles.  In  point  of  architectural  l>eauty 
and  artistic  achievements,  Antwerp  has  but  few 
rivals  among  European  cities. 

The  most  noteworthy  edifice  is  the  Cathedral 
of  Notre  Dame,  the  noblest  and  largest  specimen 
of  Gothic  architecture  in  the  Netherlands,  cov- 
ering an  area  of  70,060  square  feet.  It  was  be- 
gun in  1352  and  continued  at  various  periods 
during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 
The  roof  is  supported  by  125  pillars,  and  the 
lofty  tower,  whose  exquisite  beauty  (jharles  V. 
was  wont  to  compare  to  Mechlin  lace,  is  a  mar- 
vel of  gracefulness.  The  highly  ornamented  por- 
tal and  the  fine  tracery  of  the  window  above  it 
are  particularly  worth  seeing.  The  impressive 
interior,  the  unusual  seven-aisled  division  of 
which  is  to  be  noted,  contains  three  celebrated 
works  by  Rubens,  "The  Descent  from  the  Cross," 
"The  Elevation  of  the  Cross,"  and  adorning  the 
high  altar  in  the  choir,  "The  Assumption;"  the 
first-named  being  the  most  magnificent,  and  gen- 
erally considered  his  masterpiece.  The  church 
of  St.  Jacques,  begun  in  the  late  Gothic  style,  in 
1491,  and  completed  in  1656,  outranks  the  cathe- 
dral in  the  splendor  of  its  decorations  and  monu- 
ments. Among  the  many  altars,  private  chapels, 
and  burial  vaults,  belonging  to  the  most  distin- 
guished families  of  Antwerp,  that  of  the  Rubens 
family  is  the  most  interesting.  Of  the  secular 
buildings,  the  Hotel  de  Ville,in  the  Grande  Place, 
a  fine  structure  in  the  Renaissance  style,  dating 
from  1561-65,  and  rising  to  a  height  of  180  feet, 
and  the  Bourse,  a  stately  edifice  in  the  late 
Gothic  style,  deserve  especial  attention.  The 
museum,  erected  in  1879-90,  from  plans  by  Win- 
ders and  Van  Dyck,  is  an  imposing  rectangular 
structure,  inclosing  six  inner  courts.  Its  pic- 
ture gallery  boasts  of  an  unusually  fine  collec- 
tion of  paintings  by  the  old  masters,  including 
about  800  canvases,  especially  of  the  Flemish 
school,  among  which  are  rare  specimens  by  Jan 
van  Eyck,  Memling,  Massys,  Rubens,  Van  Dyck, 
etc.;  "The  Entombment  of  CHirist,"  the  master- 
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piece  of  Quinten  Massys,  and  the  "Christ  Cruci- 
fied," by  Rubens,  a  work  of  great  dramatic  eflFeet, 
being  the  most  remarkable.  Worthy  of  mention 
are  also  the  Mus^e  Plantin-Moretus,  famous  for 
its  collection  of  everything  pertaining  to  the 
early  history  of  printing,  the  Guild  Hall  of  the 
Archers,  the  Vieille  Boucherie  or  old  meat  mar- 
ket, and  the  Steen,  part  of  the  old  castle  dating 
from  the  Tenth  Century,  once  the  seat  of  the 
Inquisition,  and  now  containing  an  archseological 
museum. 

Antwerp  is  administered  by  a  burgomaster, 
assisted  by  five  assessors  and  a  municipal  coun- 
cil. The  burgomaster  is  nominated  by  the  King 
for  a  period  of  eight  years.  The  assessors  are 
chosen  by  the  municipal  council  for  the  same 
period.  The  municipal  council  numbers  39  mem- 
bers, including  8  members  from  the  labor  coun- 
cil, who  are  elected  by  all  voting  citizens  for  8 
years.  The  city  is  divided  into  9  districts,  ad- 
ministered by  commissioners.  Water  is  supplied 
by  private  companies.  With  the  exception  of  the 
railway  stations  and  the  harbor,  which  have 
electric  lights,  the  city  is  lighted  by  gas.  Of  its 
annual  budget  of  over  $7,500,000,  the  city  ex- 
pends about  15  per  cent,  on  the  service  of  the 
debt,  which  amounts  to  about  $60,000,000  at  2% 
per  cent.,  repayable  by  1977. 

Educational  Institutions.  The  most  note- 
worthy are  the  commercial  school,  established  in 
1852,  the  Athene  Royal,  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts, 
dating  from  1665,  and  attended  by  over  160  stu- 
dents, and  the  Royal  Conservatory  of  Music,  with 
an  attendance  of  about  1350.  Some  of  the  higher 
schools  are  managed  by  Jesuits,  and  the  German 
School  is  supported  by  the  German  Government. 
Besides  numerous  scientific  associations,  Antwerp 
has  many  societies  for  the  advancement  of  art, 
and  its  triennial  exhibition  of  paintings  is  re- 
Kirded  as  an  important  event  in  the  world  of  art. 
The  city  has  two  theatres  and  two  municipal 
libraries.  Of  the  16  daily  newspapers  published 
in  Antwerp  6  are  in  French  and  10  in  Flemish. 
Besides  two  hospitals  with  900  beds,  an  insane 
asylum,  and  asylums  for  orphans  and  aged  people, 
there  are  a  considerable  number  of  minor  charita- 
ble institutions  maintained  by  private  societies. 
The  industrial  establishments  of  Antwerp  in- 
clude .  distilleries  and  breweries,  textile  mills, 
diamond-cutting  works,  sugar  refineries,  cigar 
factories,  etc.  Antwerp  is  inferior  to  few  Euro- 
pean cities  in  the  volume  of  its  commerce,  and  is 
considered  one  of  the  greatest  centres  of  the  grain 
import  trade.  Its  commerce  is  chiefly  with  the 
Balkan  countries,  Russia,  the  United  States,  and 
South  America.  The  total  annual  value  of  the 
commerce,  of  which  a  large  portion  is  transit, 
exceeds  $1,200,000,000.  Antwerp  has  magnificent 
harbor  advantages.  The  quays  have  a  total 
length  of  31^  miles  and  are  provided  with  gigan- 
tic cranes  for  the  loading  and  unloading  of  ves- 
sels. There  are  eight  large  basins  and  a  num- 
ber of  smaller  ones  connected  by  sluices  with  the 
Scheldt.  Plans  for  enlarging  the  port  were  de- 
cided upon  in  1905.  Its  area  will  be  tripled,  giv- 
ing it  37.3  miles  of  running  quays,  a  canal  will 
be  constructed  five  miles  long  and  815  feet  wide, 
and  also  an  artificial  channel  for  the  Scheldt, 
the  sand  banks  of  which  are  rather  dangerous 
to  navigation.  The  cost  of  the  work  is  estimated 
at  250,000,000  francs  ($48,250,000),  and  its 
completion  will  take  no  less  than  ten  years.  In 
1899,   5613    vessels   representing   a    tonnage    of 


6,872,848  cleared  the  port.  In  1905  6034  ships, 
with  9,851,000  tons,  entered  it.  Antwerp  is  the 
chief  arsenal  of  Belgium  and  is  fortified  by  strong 
ramparts  and  numerous  citadels  and  forts,  which 
the  Government  contemplates  to  extend  so  as  to 
include  a  circumference  of  nearly  eighty  miles. 
It  has  also  devices  for  the  flooding  of  the  sur- 
rounding country  and  contains  a  garrison  of  about 
10,000  men.  The  population  is  (1905)  297,311, 
not  including  the  suburbs,  with  a  population  of 
over  50,000.  In  1830  the  total  population  was 
only  73,500,  while  in  1891  it  numbered  232,732. 
The  average  annual  temperature  of  the  city  is 
about  50°,  or  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  New 
York. 

Antwerp  appears  in  history  as  early  as  the 
Seventh  Century,  is  spoken  of  as  a  market  town 
some  hundred  years  later,  and  by  the  middle  of 
the  twelfth  century  seems  to  have  attained 
considerable  prosperity  as  a  trading  town. 
Steadily  extending  its  commercial  operations 
under  the  rule  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  it  be- 
came in  the  second  half  of  the  Fifteenth  Century 
the  world-mart  of  Europe,  supplanting  the  other 
great  Flemish  cities,  Bruges  and  Ghent.  It  was 
the  entrepdt  for  the  trade  between  England  and 
the  Continent,  and  in  its  harbor  vessels  from 
the  north  and  the  south  of  Europe  met  to  ex- 
change their  cargoes.  In  the  first  half  of  the 
Sixt^nth  Century,  under  the  rule  of  Charles  V., 
the  city  was  at  the  height  of  its  splendor  and 
prosperity.  It  was  the  principal  station  of  the 
Banseatic  League  and  the  centre  of  the  money 
exchanges  of  Europe,  while  its  manufacturing 
industry  was  on  a  level  with  its  vast  shipping. 
Material  prosperity  was  accompanied  by  intel- 
lectual progress,  and  the  great  schools  of  Flemish 
minters  made  Antwerp  their  principal  home. 
The  events  of  the  Reformation  brought  about  a 
sudden  decline.  The  reign  of  terror  instituted 
by  the  Duke  of  Alva,  and  the  siege  of  14  months 
b^  the  Duke  of  Parma  (1584-85),  to  whom  the 
city  offered  a  heroic  but  ineffectual  resistance, 
sapped  the  prosperity  of  Antwerp.  Its  popula- 
tion at  the  end  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  had 
dwindled  to  65,000,  or  less  than  half  of  what 
it  had  been  at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  Its 
ruin  was  completed  by  the  Treaty  of  Westpha- 
lia, which  closed  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt. 
It  received  new  life  from  the  French,  who  took 
the  city  in  1794,  and  declared  the  Scheldt  open 
once  more.  Later  Napoleon  attempted  to  set  it 
up  as  a  rival  to  London.  During  the  Belgian 
Revolution  of  1830,  the  Dutch  general  Chas86 
held  the  citadel  for  two  years  against  the  citi- 
zens, until  he  was  forced  to  surrender  by  a 
French  army  under  Gerard.  After  the  revolu- 
tion, the  growth  of  the  city  was  rapid.  Consult : 
J.  P.  Van  Mol,  Ouide  to  Antwerp  (Antwerp, 
1886)  ;  E.  Rowland,  "Le  Port  d'Anvers,"  in 
L'Economiste  Fnntais,  Vol.  IT.  (Paris.  1899) ; 
"The  Great  Fire  at  Antwerp,  and  its  Effects,"  in 
The  Builder,  Vol.  LXXX.  (London,  1901). 

ANTYI/LTTS  (Gk.  'Am/XXo*,  AntylloB).  A 
Greek  physician  and  surgeon  who  is  supposed 
to  have  lived  in  the  Third  or  Fourth  Century,  a  J). 
He  is  said  to  have  been  a  voluminous  writer, 
but  only  the  fragments  of  his  works  quoted  by 
Oribasius  are  extant.  Of  these  extracts,  the  most 
interesting  describe  his  method  of  operating  on 
aneurisms.  Antyllus  is  the  earliest  writer  whose 
directions  for  performing  tracheotomy  are  ex- 
tant. 
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Ainr'BIS  (Gk. 'A»ou/3h,  Anott&M,  hieroglypli- 
ic  Aniipu) .  An  Egyptian  deity.  Ui8  original 
aeat  of  worship  is  not  known  with  certainty,  but 
there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  near 
Memphis.  As  his  sacred  animal,  the  jackal, 
haunts  the  desert  valleys  used  as  burial  places, 
Anubis  became  the  god  of  the  necropolis,  and 
was  supposed  to  conduct  the  souls  of  the  dead 
down  to  the  lower  world,  Amenthes,  like  the 
Greek  Hermes  Psychopompos.  Hence  the  late 
Greek  combination  Hermanubis.  Anubis  was  also 
the  assistant  of  Osiris  at  the  final  judgment,  and 
weighed  in  the  scales  the  heart  of  the  deceased 
against  the  feather,  symbolic  of  truth  and  right. 
As  the  balance  was  found  level  or  the  reverse 
the  fate  of  the  deceased  was  determined.  When 
a  more  elaborate  mythological  system  was  formed, 
Anubis  was  made  the  son  of  Osiris  by  his  sister 
Nephthys.  The  god  is  usually  represented  in 
human  form,  with  the  head  of  a  jackal,  which  the 
Greeks  changed  into  that  of  a  dog  and  called 
the  cities  sacred  to  Anubis,  Kynospolis  (Dog 
City).  Of  these  cities,  the  best  known  is  that  in 
Middle  Kgypt.  In  Roman  times,  when  the  Egyp- 
tian worship  had  spread  to  Italy,  Hermes,  who 
was  identified  with  Anubis,  sometimes  had  the 
<log's  head  among  his  insignia.  For  illustration 
see  Egypt. 

AKU'KIS  (Egyptian  A  nHqet).  An  Egyptian 
goddess  worshiped  in  the  district  around  the 
first  cataract  of  the  Nile.  She  usually  accom- 
panies the  god  Chnum  and  is  represented  in  hu- 
man form,  with  a  red  crown  of  feathers  on  her 
head.  For  some  reason  now  unknown  she  was 
identified  by  the  Greeks  with  Hestia  (Latin 
Vesta).    For  illustration  see  Egypt. 

ANU'RA  (Gk.  i¥,  on,  priv.  +  oipi,  oura, 
tail),  or  Salientia  (Lat.,  from  saiire,  to  hop, 
jump).  An  order  of  Amphibia  including  those 
that  have  no  tail  when  adult.  It  is  subdivided 
by  Cope  into  three  sub-orders :  Aglossa,  African 
and  tropical  American  (Pipa)  toads,  and  fossil 
forms;  Firmistemia,  frogs;  Arcifera,  toads. 

AirtrS  (I.at.).  The  external  termination  of 
the  rectum.  The  anus  is  kept  firmly  closed 
by  the  external  and  internal  sphincter  muscles, 
the  former  of  which  contracts  the  integument 
around  the  opening,  and,  by  its  attachment 
to  the  coccyx  behind  and  to  a  tendinous  cen- 
tre in  front,  helps  the  levator  ani  muscle  in 
supporting  the  aperture  during  the  expulsive 
efforts  that  are  made  in  the  passage  of  the 
fseces  or  intestinal  evacuations;  while  the  latter, 
or  internal  sphincter,  is  an  aggregation  of  the 
circular  muscular  fibres  of  the  lowest  part  of  the 
rectum,  and  acts  in  contracting  the  extremity  of 
the  tube.  The  main  function  of  the  levator-ani 
muscle  is  expressed  in  its  name.  It  supports  the 
rectum  and  pelvic  structures,  and  during  the  act 
of  defecation  lifts  the  lower  end  of  the  gut  up 
from  the  mass  of  extruded  fsces.  The  integu- 
ment around  the  anus  lies  in  radiating  folds, 
which  allow  of  its  stretching  without  pain  dur- 
ing the  passage  of  the  fcpces;  and  the  margin  is 
provided  with  a  number  of  sebaceous  glands, 
which,  in  some  of  the  lower  animals,  secrete 
strongly  odorous  matters.  (See  Scent  Glands.) 
Infants  are  occasionally  born  with  an  imperfo- 
rate anus,  or  congenital  closure  of  the  rectum. 
In  the  simplest  form  of  this  affection,  the  anus 
is  merely  closed  by  thin  skin,  which  soon  becomes 
distended  with  the  meconium  (q.v.).  More  com- 
plicated cases  are  those  ( I )  in  which  the  gut  ter- 


minates some  distance  above  the  seat  of  the  anus 
in  a  blind  sac  or  pouch,  (2)  where  the  rectum 
terminates  in  the  bladder,  etc.  Fortunately,  the 
closure  by  a  layer  of  skin  is  far  the  most  com- 
mon form  of  imperforate  anus,  and  the  condition 
is  readily  relieved  by  a  simple  surgical  opera- 
tion. The  complicated  cases  require  opening  of 
the  abdominal  cavity  and  the  insertion  of  an 
artificial  anus  through  the  lower  part  of  the  ab- 
dominal wall.  If  the  condition  of  imperforate 
anus  is  neglected,  the  child  dies  in  a  few  days  as 
a  result  of  intestinal  obstruction. 

Spasm  of  the  sphincter  ani  is  by  no  means  a 
rare  affection ;  it  is  characterized  by  violent  pain 
of  the  anus,  with  difficulty  in  passing  the  ftpces. 
On  attempting  an  examination,  the  muscle  feels 
hard,  and  resists  the  introduction  of  the  finger. 
It  usually  occurs  in  sudden  paroxysms,  which 
soon  subside,  but  sometimes  it  is  of  a  more  per- 
sistent character.  Spasm  of  the  sphincter  may 
be  regarded  as  a  symptom  of  fissure,  ulcer,  or 
some  other  form  of  anal  or  rectal  irritation. 
Suppositories  containing  opiiun  or  belladonna, 
introduced  during  the  period  of  relaxation,  are 
sometimes  of  use,  and  if  there  are  ulcers  or  fis- 
sures they  must  be  specially  treated.  Ulceration 
occurring  as  a  breach  of  surface  at  one  or  more 
points  aroimd  the  anus,  but  not  extending  within 
the  orifice,  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  persons 
who  are  not  attentive  to  cleanliness,  and  espe- 
cially in  women  with  vaginal  discharges.  The 
treatment  consists  in  strict  attention  to  cleanli- 
ness, and  perhaps  one  or  two  ap|>lications  of  the 
silver  nitrate  stick  or  of  pure  carbolic  acid.  If 
the  ulcer  is  seated  partly  toithout  the  anus  and 
partly  within  the  rectum,  the  distress  is  much 
more  severe,  and  the  treatment  often  requires 
excision,  where  local  applications  have  failed  to 
give  relief.  Fissure  of  the  anus  is  a  term  applied 
to  an  affection  consisting  in  one  or  more  cracks, 
excoriations,  or  superficial  ulcerations,  situated 
between  the  folds  of  the  skin  and  mucous  mem- 
brane at  the  verge  of  the  anus,  and  only  slightly 
involving  the  rectum.  They  give  rise  to  intense 
pain  during  the  passage  of  the  evacuations,  and 
for  some  hours  afterward  to  great  discomfort, 
smarting,  and  itching.  The  treatment  to  be 
adopted  is  to  endeavor  to  procure  regular  and 
somewhat  soft  evacuations,  and  to  sponge  with 
warm  water  immediately  afterward,  the  parts 
being  dried  with  a  soft  cloth.  One  or  two  appli- 
cations of  solid  nitrate  of  silver  will  sometimes 
cure  the  disease,  and  an  ointment  of  oxide  of 
zinc,  or  one  containing  cocaine,  will  sometimes 
serve  to  allay  the  irritation  and  heal  the  parts. 
If  these  measures  do  not  afford  relief,  the  sphinc- 
ter muscle  must  be  dilated,  the  base  of  the  fis- 
sure incised,  and  its  surface  scraped  with  a 
sharp  spoon.  Pruritus  ani,  which  simply  means 
intense  itching  and  irritation  of  this  part,  is  to 
be  regarded  as  a  symptom  of  certain  morbid 
changes  rather  than  as  a  special  disorder ;  but  as 
it  is  a  very  common  affection,  and  is  productive 
of  much  suffering,  it  must  not  be  passed  over.  It 
is  often  associated  with  an  unhealthy  state  of 
the  intestinal  secretions,  or  with  simple  consti- 
pation; with  a  congested  state  of  the  mucous 
membrane;  with  uterine  and  ovarian  diseases; 
kidney  disease;  diabetes;  neurasthenia;  tea,  al- 
cohol, tobacco,  and  opium  habits;  the  presence  of 
thread-worms  in  the  rectum ;  ecsema,  etc. ;  and  it 
is  peculiarly  common  in  persons  whose  occupa- 
tions are  sedentary.    The  affection  is  often  much 
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ag^Tated  hy  the  patient's  being  unable  to  re- 
frain from  scratching  the  parts,  which  tends  to 
excoriations,  ulcerations,  thickening  of  the  skin, 
etc.  The  symptoms  are  usually  most  severe  when 
the  sufferer  begins  to  get  warm  in  bed.  The 
treatment  in  every  case  must  aim  to  remove  the 
cause,  whether  general  or  local.  If  the  affection 
arise  from  worms,  or  a  loaded  state  of  the  large 
intestines,  enemata  and  purgatives  will  give  im- 
mediate relief.  If  unhealthy  excretions  exist, 
attention  must  be  paid  to  the  diet,  the  bowels 
must  be  kept  freely  open,  and  strict  local  cleanli- 
ness observed.  If  there  are  any  cracks  or  ulcers, 
nitrate  of  silver  must  be  applied  until  they  heal. 
In  all  cases  of  pruritis  which  have  persisted  for 
any  length  of  time,  the  skin  is  found  thickened 
and  the  redundant  layers  of  epidermis  must  be 
removed  and  kept  from  reaccumulating  by  the 
repeated  applications  of  ointments  containing 
such  substances  as  carbolic  acid,  calomel,  and 
corrosive  sublimate.  The  other  principal  affec- 
tions of  the  anus  are  fistula,  piles,  and  prolapsus, 
which  are  discussed  in  special  articles. 

AIT'VABI.  A  Persian  poet  famed  for  his 
panegyrics  and  for  his  verse  m  satiric  vein.  His 
full  name  was  Auad-uddin  Ali  Anvari.  He 
was  born  in  the  first  part  of  the  Twelfth  Cen- 
tury, in  the  province  of  Khorassan.  He  first 
■wrote  imder  the  title  of  Khavaran,  from  his  na- 
tive district;  but  he  afterward  adopted  Anvari 
as  his  poetic  epithet,  and  by  this  he  is  known  to 
fame.  He  was  educated  at  the  collegiate  insti- 
tute at  Tus  (see  Fibdausi)  and  he  devoted  his 
attention  especially  to  astronomy;  but  finding 
more  opportunity  for  preferment  at  court  in  lit- 
erature, he  composed  a  panegyric  in  honor  of 
Sanjar,  the  ruler  of  Khorassan.  This  by  its 
artistic  grace  immediately  won  him  the  royal 
favor,  and  he  continued  to  enjoy  the  patronage 
of  Sanjar's  two  successors  as  well.  But  Anvari's 
latter  days  were  attended  by  ill  luck.  Employing 
his  astronomical  knowledge,  he  prophesied  that  a 
certain  conjunction  of  the  stars  in  October,  1185, 
would  be  accompanied  by  a  frightful  storm  and 
dire  disasters.  The  utter  failure  of  the  evil  por- 
tents which  were  predicted  drove  him  practically 
into  banishment,  and  he  withdrew  to  Nishapur, 
and  later  retired  to  Baikh,  where  he  died  about 
1100.  .\nvari's  verses,  as  shown  by  his  Divan, 
or  poetical  collection,  are  masterpieces  of  artis- 
tic form.  With  the  consummate  skill  of  a  ro- 
mantic panegyrist  he  combined,  in  high  degree, 
the  subtle  force  of  a  keen  satirist  of  the  foibles 
and  follies  of  his  time.  There  is  a  lithographed 
edition  of  the  Divan  (Lucknow,  1880).  For  de- 
tails consult  Etli«,  in  the  Grundriss  der  iranis- 
ohen  Philologie,  Vol.  II.  (Strassburg,  1896-1904). 

AlfVIL  (ME.  anrelt,  AS.  anfiUe,  of  uncer- 
tain origin).  An  iron  or  steel  block,  with  a 
smooth,  flat  face  or  top,  on  which  malleable  met- 
als arc  hammered  and  shaped.  Anvils  vary  in 
size  from  the  tiny  articles  used  by  jewelers  to 
the  enormous  anvil  blocks  of  power  hammers, 
which  weigh  several  tons.  (See  Hammebs.)  Black- 
smiths' anvils  have  a  cone  or  horn  at  one  end  of 
the  flat  face  and  a  socket  for  a  chisel  in  the  other 
end.  They  are  commonly  made  of  cast  iron  faced 
with  steel,  the  steel  face  being  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  mold  and  the  iron  poured  upon  it. 

AKVILIiE,  Drr'vAl',  Jeajj  Bapttste  Boits- 
OinoMO?:  D'  (1697-1782).  A  French  geographer, 
who  raised  that  branch  of  knowledge  to  the  rank 
of  a  science.    He  was  bom  at  Paris  and  devoted 


himself  to  geographical  and  mathematical  studies 
with  such  success  that  at  the  age  of  twenty^two 
he  became  royal  geographer.  He  read  the  Greek 
and  Latin  historians  and  philosophers,  as  well  as 
poets,  noting  the  names  and  positions  of  cities 
and  nations.  He  advanced  the  science  of  geog- 
raphy, not  only  by  the  number  of  maps  (211) 
which  be  published,  but  also  by  publication  of  78 
memoirs  full  of  erudition  and  of  historic  and 
critical  details.  Most  of  these  are  included  in  the 
Kecueil  des  mimoires  de  I'Acadimie  des  Inscrip- 
tions et  Belles-lettres.  His  great  map  of  Africa 
was  the  most  complete  yet  published.  Among  the 
most  important  of  his  works  are:  Atlas  gin&ral 
(1737-80);  Atlas  Antiquus  Major,  with  the 
Qiographie  ancienne  ahrigie  (3  vols.,  1769). 

ANZENOBUBEB,  an'tsen-grC5T)5r,  Lubwio 
(1839-89).  An  Austrian  dramatist  and  novel- 
ist, bom  at  Vienna.  He  left  school  early,  and 
afiJer  spending  some  years  in  business  pursuits 
became  a  strolling  actor  at  the  age  of  nineteen. 
While  leading  this  life  (1860-67),  he  wrote  a 
ntunber  of  plays,  none  of  which  met  with  success, 
then  turned  to  journalism,  and  finally  accepted  a 
clerical  position  in  the  police  department  of  his 
native  city.  While  thus  employed  he  produced, 
in  1870,  his  "Pfarrer  von  Kirchfeld,"  an  anti- 
clerical drama,  which  caused  a  sensation  and 
made  him  famous.  He  now  decided  to  devote 
himself  exclusively  to  literature.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  was  performed  the  "Meineidbauer,"  a 
powerful  drama  of  peasant-life,  by  many  consid- 
ered his  masterpiece.  Even  more  popular  proved 
the  "Kreuzelschreiber"  (1872),  whose  subject 
is  less  sombre.  All  these  plays  were  performed 
in  the  popular  Theater  an  der  Wien.  A  drama 
written  for  the  more  exacting  audiences  of  the 
Burgtheater  was  unsuccessful,  but  when  Anzen- 
gni^r  returned  to  the  scenes  and  characters 
of  the  peasant-life  he  knew  so  well,  he  achieved 
uniform  success,  as  with  his  "Gwissenswurm" 
(1874),  and  many  other  plays.  He  showed 
the  same  power  of  character-drawing  in  his  nov- 
els Der  Schandfleck  (1876),  and  Der  Sternstein- 
hof  (1883-84).  His  pathos  and  humor  are 
equally  genuine.  Although  many  of  the  charac- 
ters in  his  plays  and  novels  speak  the  dialect  of 
Upper  Austria  and  Styria,  his  works  have  won  a 
conspicuous  place  in  German  literature,  and  sev- 
eral of  his  plays  hold  the  German  stage,  at  the 
present  day.  His  collected  works  appeared  in 
1806-99.  See  the  biography,  by  Bettelheim 
(Dresden,  1801),  and  Rosner,  Erinnerungcn  an 
Amengruher  (Leipzig,  1891). 

ANZIN,  aN'zflN'.  A  town  in  the  Department 
of  Nord,  France,  on  the  Scheldt,  near  Valen- 
ciennes, in  the  centre  of  a  most  productive  coal- 
mining district  (Map:  France,  K  1).  Anzin 
has  iron  foundries,  glass-works,  breweries,  sugar 
refineries  and  distilleries.    Pop.  1901,  14,444. 

ANZIO,  an'z^6,  formerly  Pobto  d'Ajieio.  A 
Mediterranean  seaport  in  the  Province  of  Rome, 
Italy,  33  miles  southeast  of  Rome  by  rail.  It 
has  fishing  industries  and,  with  Nettuno  (popu- 
lation 1900),  Wi  miles  eastward,  is  a  favorite 
bathing  resort  of  the  Romans.  It  occupies  the 
site  of  Antium  (q.v.).  The  modern  town  dates 
from  the  restoration  of  the  harbor  in  1698,  by 
Pope  Innocent  XII.  There  are  several  palatial 
villus  in  the  suburbs.  Population,  in  1901,  3561. 
Consult  Sofredini,  Storia  di  Anzio  (Rome,  1879). 
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AOKI,  Siuzo  (1844 — ).  A  Japanese  stsxtcs- 
man,  born  in  Choshiu.  He  was  appointed  secre- 
tary of  the  Japanese  lection  at  Berlin,  in  1873, 
and  afterward  minister  tliere.  In  1886-89  he 
was  vice-minister  of  foreign  affairs,  in  1889-91, 
and  in  1898-1900  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  He 
became  ambassador  to  the  United  States  in  1906. 

AOMOBI,  rA-m^ri,  or  AWOMOBI, 
tt'wO-mo're.  A  town  of  Japan,  capital  of  the 
prefecture  of  the  same  name,  situated  at  the 
northern  end  of  Honshiu,  on  the  Aomori  Bay 
(Map:  Japan,  G  3).    Pop.,  1903,34,867. 

AOOTIA  (Gk.  Aovia).  A  district  of  Boeotia  in 
ancient  Greece.  The  Muses,  as  dwelling  on 
Mount  Helicon,  in  Aonia,  were  called  Aonidet. 

A'OBIST  (Gk.  iiptarot,  aoristos,  without 
boundaries,  indefinite,  from  d,  a,  priv.  +  iplltiv, 
horizein,  to  divide,  to  bound).  A  form  of  the 
Greek  verb  by  which  an  action  is  expressed  as 
taking  place  in  an  indefinite  past  time.  In  dis- 
tinction from  the  imperfect,  the  aorist  expresses 
only  the  occurrence  of  an  action  or  the  entrance 
into  a  state  or  condition,  while  the  imperfect 
represents  an  action  or  state  as  going  on  or  re- 
peated in  past  time. 


AOETA 

A,  Bscendlnfc  arch  ot  aorta:  m.  coronary  arteries;  b', 
innominats  artery;  b,  right  mibclavlsn;  c,  right  carotid; 
d,  lelt  carotid;  e,  left  subclavian;  f,  thoracic  aorta;  gg, 
dlaphrag:m ;  hh,  phrenic  arteries;  /,  coellac  axis;  k,  coron- 
ary or  gastric;  t,  splenic;  in,  hepatic;  n,  superior  mesen- 
teric; oo^  renal  arteries;  p,  spermatic;  i;,  common  lilac: 
T,  middle  sacral. 

AOBTA  (Gk.  iofiT'/i,  aortl,  from  itlpar, 
aeirein,  to  lift,  raise).  The  great  arterial  tnmk 
which,  rising  from  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart, 
sends  its  branches  ramifying  through  the  whole 
body.  The  aorta  in  man  is  subdivided  by  anato- 
mists into  the  arch,  the  thoracic  aorta,  and  the 
abdominal  aorta.  Tlie  arch  is  a  loop  with  the 
convexity  directed  upward,  forward,  and  to  the 


right  side,  reaching  at  its  highest  part  to  a  level 
with  the  second  piece  of  the  breast-bone,  and 
then  descending  to  the  left  side  of  the  fourth 
dorsal  vertebra.  Five  arteries  arise  from  the 
arch — viz.,  two  coronaries,  for  the  supply  of  the 
muscular  tissue  of  the  heart  itself;  the  innomi- 
nate, and  the  left  carotid  and  left  subclavian 
arteries.  At  the  commencement  of  the  arch  are 
three  small  swellings  or  pouches,  the  aortic  si- 
nuses, below  which  are  the  three  semilunar  valves 
or  folds  of  the  lining  membrane,  which  prevent 
regurgitation  of  the  blood  into  the  heart.  The 
thoracic  aorta  extends  from  the  fourth  dorsal  ver- 
tebra to  the  diaphragm,  gradually  occupying  the 
mid  line  of  the  spine.  The  thoracic  aorta  gives 
off  the  bronchial  arteries  (two  or  three)  to  sup- 
ply the  tissue  of  the  lungs;  and  some  small 
branches  (three  or  four)  to  the  oesophagus,  and 
intercostal  arteries,  to  supply  the  walls  of  the 
chest  (ten  on  left,  and  nine  on  right  side).  The 
abdominal  aorta  passes  from  the  diaphragm  to 
the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra,  opposite  the  lower 
margin  of  which  it  divides  into  the  two  common 
iliac  trunks.  Tlie  abdominal  aorta  gives  off  the 
two  phrenic  arteries  to  the  diaphragm;  the 
cceliac  axis,  which  divides  into  three  large 
branches  for  the  stomach,  liver,  and  spleen;  the 
superior  mesenteric  for  the  small,  and  part  of 
the  large  intestine;  the  renah  (two)  ;  the  supra- 
rennls  ( two ) ,  one  for  each  kidney ;  the  sper- 
matic; the  inferior  mesenteric,  for  the  part  of 
the  large  intestine  not  supplied  by  the  superior 
mesenteric;  and  four  or  five  lumbar  arteries, 
which  supply  the  lower  part  of  the  abdominal 
walls  (the  loins).  Where  the  aorta  bifurcates, 
a  small  artery,  the  sacraraedia,  or  caudal  artery, 
arises,  and  passes  along  in  the  mid  line;  in  fish 
and  in  animals  with  large  tails,  this  branch  is  a 
continuation  of  the  aorta. 

The  above  is  the  usual  arrangement;  but 
occasionally  it  varies,  especially  in  the  number 
of  arteries  springing  from  the  arch.  The  aorta 
has  the  same  coats  as  one  of  the  large  arteries — 
consisting  of  an  inner  coat,  the  intima,  a  middle 
coat,  the  media,  and  an  outer  coat,  the  adven- 
titia.  The  aorta  differs  from  an  ordinary  artery 
in  the  absence  of  a  distinct  elastic  membrane 
limiting  the  intima,  and  in  the  very  large 
amount  of  elastic  tissue  intermingled  with  the 
smooth  muscle  of  the  media.  (See  Abtebt;  Cibcc- 
LATION.)  During  foetal  life,  there  is  a  communi- 
cation between  the  arch  of  the  aorta  and  the 
pulmonary  artery  called  the  ductut  ortertosiw, 
the  canal  of  which  becomes  obliterated  after  birth. 
The  velocity  of  the  blood  current  in  the  carotid 
artery  has 'been  estimated  at  300  to  500  milli- 
metres per  second.  In  the  aorta  the  velocity 
must  be  considerably  greater.  The  pressure  of 
the  blood  in  the  aorta  of  a  dog  has  been  found  to 
be  121  millimetres  of  mercury.  In  man  the 
pressure  must  be  at  least  as  great.  For  diseases 
to  which  the  aorta  is  subject,  see  Abtebt  and 
Abterio-sclebosis. 

AOSTA,  {l-?s't&  (anciently  Lat.  >iu9U«(a).  A 
town  in  northern  Italy,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Dora  Baltea,  49  miles  northwest  of  Turin  (Map: 
Italy,  B  2) .  Originally  the  capital  of  the  ancient 
Salassi,  it  was  converted  into  a  Roman  colony  by 
Augustus,  as  a  punishment  for  the  depredations 
of  its  former  inhabitants.  Monuments  of  the 
ancient  city  are  a  well-preserved  arch,  two  pite- 
ways,  the  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  a  bridge. 
The  cathedral  was  built  in  the  Sixth  Century, 
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»nd  rebuilt  in  the  Fourteenth.  Also  worthy  of 
notice  are  the  column  commemorating  the  flight 
of  Calvin  from  Aosta  in  1541,  the  ruina  of  Bra- 
mafame  Castle,  in  which  the  Count  of  Challant, 
through  jealousy,  starved  his  wife  to  death,  and 
the  leper's  Tower,  immortalized  by  Xavier  de 
Maistre.  The  chief  trade  is  in  leather,  cheese, 
and  wine.  The  province  is  rich  in  iron,  copper, 
and  lead,  and  in  mineral  springs,  of  which  the 
most  famous  are  those  of  Courmayeur,  Pr6-Saint- 
Didier,  and  Saint  Vincent.  Population,  in  1881, 
7437;   in  1901,  7875. 

AOSTA,  Duke  of.  A  title  of  the  House  of 
Savoy,  borne  by  Amadeus,  a  former  King  of 
Spain,  and  now  by  his  son,  Emmanuel  Filibert. 

AOTJDAD,  a'oo-dad  (Moorish  name).  The 
wild  sheep  of  the  mountains  of  northern  Africa 
{Ovis  tragelaphua) .  It  is  somewhat  goatlike  in 
form,  three  feet  in  height,  and  light  brown  in 
color,  with  very  long  whitish  hair  growing  from 
the  throat,  chest,  and  about  the  forelegs.  Its 
horns  resemble  those  of  the  bharal,  and  do  not  ex- 
ceed twenty-four  inches  in  length.  This  animal  is 
common  in  the  high  Atlas  ranges,  where  it  wan- 
ders over  the  more  precipitous  regions  of  their 
arid  southern  slopes  from  the  Atlantic  to  Tunis, 
keeping  within  sight  of  the  Desert,  and  hiding 
among  the  fantastically  decomposed  and  bushy 
rocks  of  those  limestone  mountains,  with  singular 
skill.  The  animal  has  many  names.  In  menag- 
eries, where  it  breeds  and  lives  well,  it  is  often 
labeled  "ruffed  mouflon"  or  "bearded  argali"; 
the  Moors  of  Algeria  call  it  "aoudad,"  but  the 
natives  there  know  it  as  "arfti";  it  is  the 
"kebsh"  of  the  Egyptians,  and  the  "tidal"  or 
"teybel"  or  "beden"  of  Nubia.  See  plate  of  Wild 
Goats,  etc.  For  habits  and  methods  of  chase, 
consult:  E.  N.  Buxton,  Proceedings  Zoological 
Society  of  London  (1800) ;  and  id..  Short  Talks 
(London,  1898). 

APACHE,  &-pa'ch&.  An  important  and  war- 
like Indian  tribe  of  Athapascan  stock,  formerly 
roving  in  small  bands  over  an  extensive  territory 
in  southeastern  Arizona  and  southwestern  New 
Mexico,  and  extending  their  forays  far  down 
into  Mexico.  The  name  by  which  they  are  com- 
monly known  is  from  the  Pima  language,  and 
signifies  'enemies.'  Although  essentially  pred- 
atory in  habit  and  carrying  on  constant  raids 
against  the  Mexican  settlements,  they  remained 
on  friendly  terms  with  the  Americans  until  pro- 
voked by  outrages  about  the  time  of  the  annexa- 
tion of  their  country  by  the  United  States,  after 
which  their  condition  was  one  of  chronic  hostility 
toward  the  citizens  of  both  Governments  until 
finally  subdued  and  confined  to  their  present 
reservation  at  San  Carlos,  Ariz.  Upon  the  sur- 
render of  the  last  hostile  band,  the  Chiricahuaa, 
in  1886,  such  energetic  protest  against  their 
continued  presence  in  the  Territory  was  made 
by  the  people  of  Arizona,  that  the  whole  Chir- 
icahua  band  was  deported  to  the  East,  and  after 
some  years  of  military  confinement  in  Florida 
and  Alabama,  was  settled  at  Fort  Sill,  Okla., 
on  the  Kiowa  Reservation.  In  1900  the  Apache 
tribe,  including  300  Chiricahuaa  at  Fort  Sill, 
numbered  5200  souls.  The  Jicarillas  and  Mes- 
caleros  of  New  Mexico,  and  the  Lipans,  formerly 
of  Mexico,  although  frequently  spoken  of  as 
Apaches  on  account  of  their  linguistic  affinity, 
are  in  reality  distinct  tribes,  and  hostile  to  the 
Apaches  proper.  

APACH£  TIICOTHT.     See  Canabt  Gbabs. 


APAFI,  </p6-fl,  or  ABAFI,  Cbe-fl,  Michakl 
I.  (1632-90),  Prince  of  Transylvania.  He  ac- 
companied Prince  George  II.  in  an  expedition 
against  the  Poles  in  1656,  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Tartars,  and  after  his  release  returned 
to  his  estate.  In  1661  he  was  chosen  Prince  of 
Transylvania,  through  the  support  of  Ali  Pasha, 
generalissimo  of  the  Turkish  forces  under  Sultan 
Mohammed  IV.  During  the  peace  concluded  with 
Austria  after  the  battle  of  Saint  Gothard  (1664), 
he  reigned  peaceably  under  the  protection  of 
the  Porte.  He  remained  faithful  to  the  Otto- 
man power  till  after  the  siege  of  Vienna  in 
1683.  Fortune  then  changed.  The  Imperial 
troops  invaded  the  country;  and  in  August,  1687, 
Apafi  made  a  treaty  with  the  Emperor  by  which 
Transylvania  was  declared  to  be  freed  from 
Turkish  suzerainty,  and  placed  under  Austrian 
protection.  At  Fogaras  the  Transylvanian  depu- 
ties, assembled  at  the  National  Diet,  took  the  oath 
of  fealty  to  the  Hapsburgs  as  legitimate  monarchs 
of  Hungary.  Ever  since  the  death  of  his  wife, 
Anna  Boruemitza,  in  1688,  Apafi  had  been  sorely 
afflicted  both  in  body  and  mind,  and  died  (April 
15,  1690)  on  the  eve  of  a  fierce  retributive  war, 
commenced  by  his  old  allies,  the  Turks,  who 
considered  themselves  ill-used  by  his  desertion  of 
them.  His  son,  Michael  II.  (died  1713),  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  and  its  perils.  The  Turks, 
under  the  vizier  Kiuprili,  overthrew  the  Imperial 
army,  but  the  internal  troubles  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  hindered  them,  or  rather  Count  TSkSlyi 
(q.v.),  whom  they  were  supporting,  from  reap- 
ing the  fruits  of  their  successes.  The  Imperial 
troops  subsequently  regained  everything.  By  the 
Treaty  of  Carlowitz,  1699,  Transylvania  was  in- 
corporated with  Hungary,  and  the  young  Tran- 
sylvanian prince  was  inveigled  to  Vienna,  and  ca- 
joled into  giving  up  his  dominions  to  Austria  in 
lieu  of  a  pension  of  some  15,000  florins. 

APAXACHEE,  a'pA-ltt'chi,  or  APAI.ACHI, 
ft'pA-l&'chl.  A  tribe  of  Muskhogean  stock  for- 
merly occupying  the  country  about  Apalachee 
Bay,  northwestern  Florida.  About  the  close 
of  the  sixteenth  century  Spanish  Franciscan 
priests  established  missions  among  them,  which 
continued  in  a  prosperous  condition  for  more  than 
a  hundred  years,  until  invaded  in  1702-8  by  the 
English  from  Carolina,  accompanied  by  a  large 
force  of  Indian  auxiliaries.  In  three  several 
expeditions  the  mission  churches  were  burned, 
the  missionaries  slain,  and  the  Apalachee  tribe 
practically  wiped  out  of  existence,  more  than 
one  thousand  prisoners  being  brought  back  to 
be  sold  as  slaves  in  Carolina  or  distributed  by 
the  English  among  their  savage  allies.  A  large 
number  were  thus  incorporated  among  the 
Creeks,  where  for  a  time  they  preserved  their 
iionie  and  language,  but  are  now  extinct. 

AP'ALACH'EE  BAY.  An  arm  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  near  the  northwestern  part  of 
Florida,  extending  about  60  miles  inland  (Map: 
Florida,  D  1).  It  receives  the  waters  of  Saint 
Mark's  River,  at  the  mouth  of  which  stands  the 
town  of  the  same  name.  Its  average  depth  is  18 
feet,  and  it  affords  a  good  harbor  for  small  craft. 

APAIiACHICOLA,  &'p&-I&ch-i-kon&.  A  city, 
port  of  entry,  and  county  seat  of  Franklin 
Co.,  Fla.,  eighty-five  miles  southwest  of  Tallahas- 
see, on  Saint  George  Sound  (Gulf  of  Mexico) 
at  the 'mouth  of  the  Apalachicola  River  (Map: 
Florida,  C  2 ) .  The  value  of  its  foreign  commerce 
amounted  in  1901  to  about  $370,000,  a  very  large 
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proportion  of  which  was  in  the  export  trade,  the 
principal  commodities  being  lumber  and  naval 
stores.    Pop.  1890,  2727;     1900,  3077. 

AFAIiACHICOXA.  A  river  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  Chattahoochee  with  the  Flint,  at 
the  southwestern  comer  of  the  State  of  Georgia. 
Thence  flowing  southward  through  Florida,  it 
empties  into  Apalachicola  Bay,  an  arm  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  navigable  for  steamboats 
through  its  entire  course  of  90  miles. 

AFALIT,  a'pft-let'.  A  town  of  Luzon,  Phil- 
ippines, in  the  province  of  Pampanga  (Map: 
Luzon,  E  7).  It  is  situated  about  eleven  miles 
southeast  of  Bacolor,  and  has  a  population,  1903, 
of  12,206. 

AP'ANAGE  or  APTANAGE  (Fr.,  pro- 
vision for  maintenance,  from  Latin  ad  panem, 
for  bread).  The  name  applied  in  feudal  law  to 
contributions  from  the  exchequer  granted  for 
the  maintenance  of  princes  of  the  royal  house, 
or  to  lands  and  the  revenues  of  lands  set  apr.rt 
for  the  same  purpose.  Territorial  apanages  were 
bestowed  either  for  life  or  upon  a  man  and  his 
direct  heirs  forever.  Apanages  were  customary 
all  over  medieval  Europe,  and  especially  in 
France,  until  the  gradual  development  of  the 
centralized  monarchies,  to  the  aggrandizement 
of  which  they  were  at  all  times  a  powerful 
hindrance.  Louis  XI.,  the  real  creator  of  the 
French  monarchy,  reunited  the  great  apanages 
of  the  realm  to  the  crown,  but  in  a  modified 
form.  The  institution  continued  until  1790, 
when  it  was  abolished  by  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly. In  England  the  I>uchy  of  Cornwall  is 
in  form  an  apanage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales;  but 
other  members  of  the  royal  family  in  Great 
Britain,  as  well  as  in  the  continental  monarchies, 
are  now  provided  for  by  annual  grants  from  the 
Civil  List. 

AFAB,  a'pilr.     See  Abhaoillo. 

APABEJO,  a'p&rft'Hft  (Sp.,  pack  saddle).  A 
leather  bag  about  two  feet  wide,  nearly  encircling 
the  mule  or  horse  on  which  it  is  placed.  The 
aparejo  is  used  in  the  United  States  Army  as  a 
substitute  for  the  pack  saddle  (q.v.).  Two  round 
hand  holes  are  placed  in  the  middle  of  each  side, 
the  sides  of  the  bag  being  distended  by  small  ash 
or  other  elastic  wooden  sticks.  The  advantages 
claimed  are  that  it  places  the  load  to  greater 
advantage  than  any  other  system  of  pack- 
transport,  and  secures  better  results  from  the 
animal. 

AFABBI,  A-pUr're.  A  town  of  Luzon,  Philip- 
pines, in  the  province  of  Cagayan.  It  is  situated 
near  the  northeastern  coast,  at  the  estuary  of  the 
river  Ciigavan,  and  has  a  telegraph  station. 
Pop.,  1903,  18,252. 

AFABTMEKT  HOUSE.  A  building  ar- 
ranged in  three  or  more  suites  of  connecting 
rooms,  each  suite  designed  for  independent  house- 
keeping, but  with  certain  mechanical  conven- 
iences, as  heat,  light,  or  elevator-service,  fur- 
nished in  common  to  all  the  families  occupying 
the  building.  Legally,  there  is  no  distinction,  in 
the  United  States,  between  an  apartment  house 
and  any  other  tenement.  Popularly,  the  apart- 
ment differs  from  the  tenement  in  the  greater 
elegance  of  architectural  finish,  in  the  larger 
number  of  conveniences,  and  in  the  greater  com- 
plexity of  mechanical  service  furnished  to  all 
tenants  from  a  central  plant.  Midway,  in  popu- 
lar usage,  between  the  tenement  house  on  the  one 


hand,  which  is  the  home  of  the  poor,  and  the 
apartment  bouse  on  the  other,  whose  annii&I 
rentals  place  it  beyond  the  means  of  those  with 
moderate  incomes,  stands  the  flat,  which,  like  the 
cottage  of  the  suburb,  is  designed  for  people  of 
moderate  means.  The  distinction,  however,  be- 
tween a  flat  and  an  apartment,  is  not  well 
defined,  and  the  term  apartment  is  often  applied 
to  any  well-appointed  flat.  In  the  article  on 
"Apartments"  in  the  Dictionary  of  Architecture 
and  Building  (New  York,  1902),  the  term  is 
limited  to  those  suites  of  rooms  for  independent 
housekeeping  which  rent  for  more  than  $300 
per  annum. 

The  typical  flat  or  less  expensive  apartment, 
in  New  York  City  consists  of  a  parlor,  two  or 
more  bedrooms,  besides  the  servant's  bedroom, 
a  dining-room,  bathroom,  and  kitchen.  These 
rooms  either  open  directly  into  each  other  or  are 
connected  by  a  private  hall.  Ordinarily,  they 
are  arranged  one  behind  the  other,  according  to 
the  rectangular  shape  of  the  ordinary  city  lot, 
and  are  reached  by  a  common  stairway,  and 
often  by  an  elevator.  The  provisions  are  brought 
up  by  a  dumb-waiter  or  freight  elevator.  Light 
and  air  for  the  interior  rooms  are  obtained  by 
means  of  interior  courts  or  air  shafts.  Of  course, 
this  general  plan  is  subject  to  many  modifica- 
tions, depending  on  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
house  and  the  number  of  flats  on  a  floor.  Flats 
are  usually  heated  by  steam  or  hot  air  and 
lighted  by  gas  or  electricity.  Hot  water  is  fre- 
quentlj'  supplied.  In  apartments  the  rooms  are 
susceptible  of  much  greater  flexibility  in  ar- 
rangement than  in  flats,  as  such  buildings  are 
usually  built  over  several  lots,  and  frequently 
cover  an  entire  block.  The  number  of  services 
furnished  by  a  central  plant  to  all  the  tenants 
is  also  greatly  increased.  An  apartment  hotel 
.liffers  from  an  apartment  house  in  that  only 
living  rooms  are  provided  for  the  different  fam- 
ilies, who  eat  in  a  common  dining-room,  as  do 
the  guests  of  an  ordinary  hotel.  In  some  of  the 
newer  and  more  elaborate  apartment  houses  of 
New  York  there  is  a  restaurant  in  the  building, 
where  families  may  eat  meals  or  not,  as  they 
choose,  there  being  a  separate  dining-room  and 
kitchen  in  each  apartment  as  well. 

HisTOBicAL  Deveix)Pment.  Apartment  houses 
have  been  in  vogue  in  the  large  cities  of  Conti- 
nental Europe  for  some  centuries,  and,  in 
Paris  particularly,  they  have  been  developed  to 
a  high  degree  of  elegance  and  luxury.  In  Great 
Britain,  apartment  houses  have  never  become 
popular.  In  the  United  States,  their  develop- 
ment began  with  the  rush  to  the  cities  which  fol- 
lowed the  Civil  War.  The  chief  causes  which 
have  led  to  their  rapidly  increasing  popularity 
are :  ( 1 )  The  great  congestion  of  population 
within  a  limited  area  in  our  large  cities,  which 
makes  separate  houses  more  and  more  imprac- 
ticable; (2)  the  advantage  of  enjoying  sucU 
common  services  as  elevator,  heat,  artiflcia!  light, 
and  hot  water  independent  of  the  kitchen  range, 
which  can  be  furnished  a  group  of  families  in  » 
single  building  at  much  less  cost  than  if  those 
families  were  separated  in  isolated  homes;  (3) 
the  migratory  tendency  among  city  dwellers 
which  makes  them  prefer  the  easily  vacated 
apartment  to  the  more  permanent  house;  and 
(4)  the  smaller  amount  of  domestic  service  re- 
quired in  an  apartment,  which,  in  these  days  of 
high-priced  and  unsatisfactory  servants,  is  per- 
haps the  most  important  consideration  of  alL 
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During  the  past  few  years,  large  numbers  of 
apartment  houses  of  the  highest  grade  have  been 
built  in  all  large  American  cities,  and  have 
become  popular  among  the  most  wealthy  and 
luxurious  classes  of  the  people.  A  description  of 
a  single  one  of  these  highly  developed  modem 
structures  will  give  an  idea  of  the  whole  class. 

The  following  account  of  an  apartment  house 
built  in  1899,  on  upper  Broadway,  New  York,  is 
based  on  a  description  contained  in  the  Engineer- 
ing Record  for  January  20,  1900:  Apartments  in 
this  building  rent  at  from  $2500  to  $3000  annu- 
ally. The  building  itself  covers  an  entire  block, 
and  is  fireproof  in  its  construction.  The  main  en- 
trance leads  into  a  vestibule,  beyond  which  is  a 
large  hall  and  general  reception-room  where  hall 
boys  are  in  attendance.  At  the  rear  of  the  hall 
are  the  elevators  which  lead  to  general  halls  on 
each  floor.  Each  apartment  consists  of  a  parlor, 
library,  dining-room,  kitchen,  butler's  pantry, 
servant's  room,  bathroom,  servant's  bathroom, 
and  a  number  of  bedrooms.  Gas-ranges  are  used 
for  cooking,  so  that  neither  coal  nor  ashes  are 
encountered.  The  built-in  refrigerators  are  kept 
at  the  proper  degree  of  coldness  by  means  of  a 
refrigerating  plant  in  the  basement,  thus  exclud- 
ing ice,  also,  from  the  apartments.  Hot  as  well 
as  cold  water  is  furnish^.  There  is  an  arrange- 
ment in  connection  with  the  dining-room  radia- 
tors for  plate-warming,  as  the  apartments  are 
heated  by  steam.  The  bouse  is  furnished  with 
.both  gas  and  electric-light  fixtures.  Electricity 
is  generated  in  the  building,  and  is  furnished  to 
the  tenants  free  until  midnight,  after  which  they 
must  depend  for  light  upon  gas  at  their  own 
expense.  Every  apartment  is  provided  with  a 
telephone  from  a  private  branch  exchange. 
Household  provisions  are  distributed  by  a  frei^t 
elevator,  and  there  is  a  separate  servants'  stair- 
way. The  mechanical  plant  which  furnishes 
steam,  hot  water,  electricity,  and  refrigeration 
to  the  building  is  situated  in  the  basement.  Con- 
nected with  it  is  an  apparatus  for  drying  clothes. 
This  consists  of  a  series  of  clothes  dryers,  heat 
being  derived  from  a  number  of  steam  coil- 
pipes  and  the  air  being  circulated  by  an  exhaust- 
fan.  In  this  and  other  high-class  apartment 
houses  an  elaborate  ventilating  system  is  pro- 
vided. In  some  of  the  most  recent  houses  the 
sleeping-rooms  for  the  servants  are  grouped 
together  upon  the  top  floor.  Occasionally  a  bar- 
ber shop  within  the  building  is  added  to  the  list 
of  conveniences  accessible  to  its  occupants. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  such  an  American 
dwelling  as  the  one  just  described  with  a 
French  apartment  house  of  the  same  grade.  In 
Paris,  the  height  of  buildings  is  limited  by  law 
to  flve  stories,  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  sin- 
gle structure  to  accommodate  the  same  number 
of  families  as  in  America,  and  hence  the  central 
mechanical  plant  must  be  less  elaborate  or,  pro 
rata,  more  expensive.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Parisians  are  only  beginning  to  avail  themselves 
of  conveniences  which  American  city  dwellers 
have  long  considered  essential.  Hot  air  instead 
of  steam  beat  is  universal,  a  supply  of  hot  water 
in  seldom  furnished,  and  only  within  a  few  years 
have  adequate  water-closets  and  other  toilet 
facilities  been  enjoyed.  The  rooms  of  a  Parisian 
apartment,  however,  are  likely  to  be  larger,  and 
greater  in  number,  than  in  an  American  apart- 
ment of  the  same  grade.  Prominent  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  every  suite  is  the  principal  bed- 
room belonging  to  the  mistress  of  the  house, 


which  is  larger  in  comparison  with  the  other 
rooms,  and  faces  the  street.  Opening  upon  this 
bedroom  is  the  boudoir  or  dressing-room.  Beside 
the  other  bedrooms  are  the  drawing-room  or 
salon,  the  billiard-room,  dining-room,  and  the 
butler's  pantry,  which  separates  the  dining-room 
from  the  kitchen.  The  kitchen  in  proportions 
and  importance  ranks  next  to  the  principal  bed- 
room. The  contrast  is  striking  between  such  a 
suite  of  rooms  and  an  American  apartment,  for 
in  the  latter  the  bedrooms  are  relegated  to  the 
rear  and,  like  the  kitchen,  are  extremely  small 
in  comparison  with  the  parlor,  library,  and 
dining-room.  In  Parisian  apartments  the  ser- 
vants' rooms  are  on  the  top  floor,  a  separate 
staircase  is  provided  for  them,  and  they  are 
otherwise  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  family,  as 
in  many  of  the  newest  American  apartments.  In 
general  the  suites  of  a  French  apartment  house 
are  grouped  around  a  central  court;  each  suite  is 
composed  of  a  double  row  of  rooms,  the  parlor 
and  main  chambers  situated  on  the  street  and  the 
dining-room  and  subordinate  rooms  upon  the 
court,  a  hall  separating  the  two  groups  of  rooms. 
Recently  a  second  hall  or  gallery  has  been  intro- 
duced in  many  apartments  which  connects  parlor, 
dining-room,  and  chambers,  and  is  decorated  with 
pictures,  sculpture,  and  other  M'orks  of  art. 

For  legal  restrictions  regarding  the  various 
sanitary  arrangements  of  apartment  houses,  see 
article  Tenement  House  Problem.  The  litera- 
ture concerning  apartment  houses  is  mainly 
confined  to  various  articles  in  the  technical  maga- 
zines. For  some  of  these  articles  see:  Volumes 
40,  41,  and  42  of  the  Engineering  Record  (New 
York)  ;  Volume  7  of  the  Architectural  Record 
(New  York);  The  Brick  Builder  (New  York), 
for  June,  1898,  and  the  British  Architect  (Lon- 
don), for  February  3,  1889.  See  also  Perks,  Resi- 
dential Flats  of  All  Classes  (New  York,  1905). 

APASTAJIBA,  a'pA-stam'b&.  An  ancient 
Sanskrit  author,  noted  in  connection  with 
Vedic  literature  because  of  the  Srauta-,  Ofhya-, 
Dharma-,  and  Kalpa-8Htras,yrhic\i  bear  his  name. 
See  Veda. 

APATIH",  6'p6-tln.  A  town  of  the  King- 
dom of  Hungary,  in  the  county  of  Bflcs-Bodrog, 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  about 
forty-five  miles  southwest  of  Maria-Theresiopel 
(Map:  Hungary,  F  4).  Its  chief  industry  is 
the  manufacture  of  rope  made  from  the  hemp 
raised  in  the  vicinity.  Population,  1900,  13,940 
(mostly  Germans). 

AP'ATITE  (from  Gk.  didTiy,  apate,  deceit, 
as  the  mineral  has  often  been  mistaken  for  other 
minerals).  A  mineral  consisting  of  phosphate 
with  some  chloride  and  fluoride  of  calcium,  its 
composition  being  represented  by  the  formula 
Ca,(PO,),-|-Ca(CIF)»  It  occurs  both  in  crys- 
talline and  amorphous  form,  and  is  largely 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  fertilizers,  for  which 
it  is  valuable  on  account  of  the  contained  phos- 
phoric acid.  It  occurs  in  both  stratified  and 
crystalline  (metamorphic  and  igneous)  rocks, 
especially  in  the  latter.  It  is  thus  found  in  the 
older  crystalline  rocks  in  Canada,  New  York, 
Maine, and  New  Jersey;  in  Europe,  it  is  known  in 
England,  France,  Saxony,  Tyrol,  Bohemia,  Spain, 
Norway,  etc.;  but  the  only  deposits  of  economic 
importance  are  those  of  Canada,  Norway,  and 
Spain.  Most  of  the  Canadian  material  that  has 
beeu  shipped  contains  eighty-five  per  cent,  of  the 
phosphate  of  lime.    In  recent  years  the  enormous 
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deposits  of  rock  phosphate  or  amorphous  phos- 
phate of  lime  have  seriously  injured  the 
Canadian  trade.  Amorphous  phosphate  is  a 
name  given  to  non-crystalline  deposits  of  phos- 
phate of  lime  occurring  in  more  or  less 
abundance  at  certain  localities  and  of  importance 
as  a  source  of  fertilizer.  In  the  United  States 
the  most  important  deposits  are  in  South  Caro- 
lina, Florida,  and  Tennessee,  but  a  small  supply 
has  also  been  obtained  from  Pennsylvania.  The 
Florida  deposits,  which  have  been  worked  since 
1888,  are  found  near  the  western  coast.  They 
occur  as  lumps  imbedded  in  clay,  known  as  Rock 
Phosphate;  in  pebble  agglomerations,  known  as 
Land  Pebble ;  or  as  a  mixture  of-  small  pebbles 
and  sand  in  the  river  bottoms  called  River  Peb- 
ble. The  latter  mixture  is  obtained  by  dredg- 
ing, the  sand  being  eventually  separated  by 
screening.  The  South  Carolina  deposits  are 
found  in  an  area  about  sixty  miles  long,  between 
Charleston  and  Beaufort.  The  phosphate  occurs 
in  nodules  buried  in  sand  and  clay,  the  produc- 
tive bed  being  one  to  two  feet  thick.  An 
acre  yields  four  hundred  to  twelve  hundred 
tons.  The  South  Carolina  district  was  opened  up 
in  1867.  Both  the  Florida  and  South  Carolina 
deposits  occur  associated  with  rocks  of  Eocene 
and  Miocene  ages,  and  many  teeth  of  sharks, 
elephants,  etc.,  together  with  bones,  are  found 
with  the  phosphate.  The  phosphoric  acid  of 
the  mineral  is  supposed  to  owe  its  origin  to 
the  accumulation  of  excrement  and  decaying 
animal  matter  deposited  along  the  shores  or  in 
pools  during  Tertiary  times,  and  to  subsequent 
local  replacement  of  limestone,  or  to  concre- 
tionary segregation  of  phosphate  of  lime.  In 
south  central  Tennessee,  the  phosphate  is  as- 
sociated with  Devonian  rocks.  The  phosphate 
industry  of  the  United  States  has  assiuned 
great  importance  in  recent  years,  and  much  of 
the  material  is  shipped  to  foreign  countries. 
The  recent  development  of  large  deposits  known 
to  exist  in  Algiers  may  cause  serious  competi- 
tion with  the  American  industry.  Crude  rock 
containing  less  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  calcic  phos- 
phate is  unsalable.  Siliceous  impurities  are  in- 
ert, but  alumina  and  ferric  oxide  are  bad,  because 
they  tend  to  change  the  refined  phosphate  back 
to  an  insoluble  condition.  Lime,  if  present,  neu- 
tralizes some  of  the  sulphuric  acid  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  fertilizer.  The  price  of  phos- 
phate varies  from  year  to  year,  and  with  its 
grade.  That  from  Tennessee  may  bring  as  little 
as  $1.00  per  ton,  while  the  hard  rock  from 
Florida  "may  bring  as  much  as  $5.00  per  ton.  The 
importance  of  Canada  as  a  producer  of  phosphate 
has  been  greatly  lowered  by  the  development  of 
the  American  beds.  Those  of  Florida  have  as- 
sumed great  predominance,  for  the  ease  with 
which  the  material  can  be  mined,  and  by  reason 
of  their  proximity  to  shipping  points ;  the  latter 
feature  having  been  an  irfiportant  factor  in  the 
development  of  a  large  export  trade. 

For  more  particular  information  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  general  paper  by  Adolphe 
Camot:  "Sur  les  variations  observees  dans  la 
composition  des  apatites,  •  •  •  Remarques  sur 
le  gisement  et  le  mode  de  formation  de  ces  phos- 
phates" in  the  Annalea  des  Mines,  Volume  X. 
(Paris,  1896).  Papers  descriptive  of  the  phos- 
phate deposits  of  particular  regions  are:  Bran- 
ner,  "The  Phosphates  of  Arkansas,"  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining 
Engineers,    Volume  XXVI.   (New  York,  1896)  ; 


Hayes,  "The  Tennessee  Phosphates,"  in  the  8i»- 
teenth  Annual  Report  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  Part  IV.  (Washington, 
189S). 

BiBLiooBAPRT.  Brown,  "The  Phosphate  Rock 
Deposits  of  Tennessee  during  1897,"  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  Nineteenth  Annual  Re- 
port, Part  VI.  (continued)  (Washington,  1898)  ; 
McCallie,  "A  Preliminary  Report  on  a  Part  of  the 
Phosphates  and  Marls  of  Georgia,"  Georgia 
Geological  Survey  Bulletin,  No.  5-A  (Atlanta, 
1896)  ;  Eldridge,  "A  Preliminary  Sketch  of  the 
Phosphates  of  Florida,"  Transactions  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  Volume 
XXI.  (New  York,  1891)  ;  Smith,  "The  Phos- 
phates and  Marls  of  Alabama,"  Transactions  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  Vol- 
ume XXV.  (New  York,  1895);  Penrose,  "The 
Nature  and  Origin  of  Deposits  of  Phosphate  of 
Lime,"  Bulletin  No.  46,  United  States  Geological 
Survey;  Small,  "The  Phosphate  Mines  of  Can- 
ada," Transactions  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Mining  Engineers,  Volume  XXI.  (New  York, 
1891)  ;  and  Wyatt,  F.,  The  Phosphates  of  Amer- 
ica (New  York,  1891). 

APATAO,  rpft-yft'*,  or  APOTA,  4-p6'y4. 
A-  head-hunting  tribe  in  Cagayan  Province,  Lu- 
zon.   Their  speech  is  separate. 

APE  (AS.  apa,  Ger.  Affe).  A  monkey; 
any  quadrumanous  animal,  especially  one  of 
large  size,  and  belonging  to  the  Old  World.  (See 
below.)  Thus,  the  "apes  of  Gibraltar,"  or  "Bar- 
bary  apes,"  are  macaques  (q.v.)  and  some  "sa- 
cred apes"  are  baboons.  ( See  Baboow  ;  Macaque  ; 
MoNKKY,  etc.)  More  particularlv  the  word  nowa- 
days applies  to  simians  (family'Simiidte),  called 
"anthropoid  apes,"  because  they  most  resemble 
mankind. 

The  Anthropoid  Apes  consist  of  the  chimpan- 
zees, gorilla,  and  orang,  the  gibbons,  together 
with  several  extinct  and  fossil  species;  but  the 
three  forms  first  mentioned  are  those  usually  in 
the  mind  of  those  who  use  the  term  in  its 
popular  sense.  All  approach,  and  some  may 
exceed,  man  in  size,  frequently  assume  an  erect 
attitude  (though  none  are  so  much  at  ease  in 
this  position  as  are  some  gibbons),  and  resemble 
him  in  structure  more  closely  than  they  do  the 
apes  and  monkeys  of  other' families.  This  is 
much  more  marked  in  young  examples,  however, 
than  in  the  adults,  which  in  advanced  age  be- 
come more  and  more  brutish.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  of  the  characteristics  of  the  skull, 
where  huge,  bony  "crests"  and  super-orbital  ridges 
develop,  the  canine  teeth  become  greatly  en- 
larged, and  a  revolting  expression  of  face  reveals 
the  essentially  savage  and  intractable  nature  of 
the  animal,  which,  enforced  by  gigantic  strength, 
renders  these  apes  among  the  most  formidable 
and  ugly  of  wild  beasts.  The  skeleton  is  sub- 
stantially similar  to  the  human  skeleton,  differ- 
ing from  it  in  greater  size  and  weight,  and  in 
certain  proportions;  the  arms  also  are  relatively 
much  longer,  and  the  legs  shorter,  and  the  great 
toe  is  longer  and  opposable  only  to  a  very 
limited  degree.  The  spine  lacks  those  curvatures 
in  its  lower  part  which  enable  man  to  stand 
erect  with  ease.  In  the  flatness  of  the  sternum 
and  the  absence  of  a  certain  small  bone  in  the 
wrist,  these  apes  agree  with  man  and  differ  from 
the  monkeys.  The  skull  is  thicker,  has  in  age 
great  bony  ridges,  and  projects  at  the  muzzle; 
the  teeth  are  of  the  same  number  and  character 
as  man's,  but  they  are  not  set  in  a  horseabo* 
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I.ORANO-UTAN    (Simla   utyrus). 
2.  GIBBON   (Hylobatn  lauolaeus). 


3.  CHIMPANZEE   (Anthropoplthaoua  nigar). 

4.  OORILLA  (Oorllla  aavagal). 
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form,  but  more  nearly  on  thice  sides  of  a 
square,  the  front  teeth  making  a  decided  angle 
with  the  cheek  teeth,  where  the  canines  are 
developed  into  great  tusks.  The  brain-case  is 
smaller,  and  the  bulk  of  the  brain  far  less  than 
that  of  man.  Thus,  according  to  Mivart,  a  nor- 
mal human  brain  never  measures  less  than  65 
cubic  inches,  while  that  of  the  chimpanxee  (the 
nearest)  measures  only  27 Me  cubic  inches;  the 
cerebrum  is  also  relatively  shorter.  In  its  gen- 
eral form  and  structure,  however,  the  brain  of 
these  apes  is  like  that  of  man,  and  is  richly 
convoluted.  There  are  no  important  differpnres 
in  the  soft  parts  of  the  body  or  their  functions. 

Externally,  all  the  anthropoid  apes  are  covered 
with  black,  brown,  or  reddish  coarse  hair,  on  all 
parts  of  the  body  except  ttie  face  and  pahns,  where 
the  skin  is  dark,  leathery,  and  wrinkled ;  the  naked 
patches  and  callosities  so  frequently  found  upon 
the  buttocks  of  the  lower  apes  are  absent  or 
very  small;  nor  are  there  any  cheek-pouches. 
There  is  no  trace  of  a  tail.  The  chimpanzee  and 
gorilla  are  closely  related  to  one  another,  but 
the  orang  is  as  distinct  in  structure  from  them 
as  it  is  widely  removed  in  habitat.  All  are  inhab- 
itants of  the  equatorial  regions  of  the  Old  World, 
and  restricted  to  forests,  where  they  live  in  the 
trees,  building  rude  sleeping  platforms  and 
shelter,  and  feeding  wholly  upon  vegetable  food 
— chiefly  fruits.  See  CHiMPAjvziai;  Oibbon;  Go- 
BiiXA;  Obaro-utan  ;  and  IIonkcts;  and  plate 
of  Anthropoid  Apes. 

Consult:  R.  Hartmann,  The  Anthropoid  Apet, 
illustrated  (New  York,  18S6) ;  HuxWy,  Jfon's 
Place  in  Nature  (New  York,  1808). 

APEAK^    See  AifCHOB. 

APEL,  a'pel,  JoHAHN  August  (1771-181«). 
A  German  writer.  He  was  bom  at  Leipzig, 
studied  *there  and  at  Wittenberg  from  1789  to 
1703,  and  in  1801  was  appointed  a  counselor  at 
Leipzig.  He  wrote  several  dramas,  drawn  largely 
from  antiquity  and  slightly  esteemed,  a  Oespen- 
tterbuch  (1810-14)  and  a  Wunderbuch  (1815- 
17),  both  popular.  The  first  of  them  eon- 
tained  the  story  of  Der  Preiachiitz,  which  formed 
the  basis  for  the  text  of  the  opera  of  that  name. 
He  is  perhaps  best  known  for  his  Uettik  (two 
volumes,  1814-16),  which  contains  an  interesting 
study  of  ancient  prosody. 

APEXBOBK,  ft'pel-d6ni,  or  APSLSOOBH. 
A  beautiful  village  in  the  Netherlands,  province 
of  Gelderland  (Map:  NetherUnds,  D  2).  It  ia 
situated  about  seventeen  miles  north  of  Amhem, 
on  a  canal  which  joins  the  river  Grift,  a  branch 
of  the  Yssel.  Near  Apeldom  is  the  royal  chSteau 
Het  Loo,  originally  a  hunting-lodge  of  the  Duke 
of  (Jelderland  and  a  favorite  palare  of  William 
111.  of  England  when  Htndtholder.  The  prinripal 
industry  is  paper  making,  the  produce  of  the 
numerous  mills  being  in  large  part  exported  to 
the  East  Indies.  Pop.,  1800, 1»,1»0:  1000, 25,761 ; 
in  1005,  31,786. 

APEI/LBS  (Gk.  'AreXX^t)-  J^  moct  cele- 
brated painter  in  ancient  times,  the  son  of 
Pytheas,  and  probably  a  native  of  Colophon,  on 
the  Ionian  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  The  state- 
ments that  he  was  a  native  of  Cos  or  of  Ephesus, 
seem  doe  to  his  long  residence  in  those  places. 
He  was  probably  made  a  citizen  of  Ephesns,  and 
may  have  died  at  Cos,  which  afterwardpossessed 
an  unfinished  painting  by  him.  The  dates 
of  his  birth  and  death  are  unknown,  but  the  list 
Vou  L— «. 


of  his  portraits  shove's  that  he  lived  during  the 
last  part  of  the  fourth  century  B.C.  He  first 
studied  at  Ephesus,  and  afterward  at  Sicyon 
under  the  celebrated  teacher  Pamphilus  of  Am- 
phipolis,  where  he  may  have  learned  the  fine 
drawing  in  which  he  excelled.  From  Sicyon  he 
seems  to  have  gone  to  Pella  in  Macedonia,  where 
he  painted  portraits  of  Philip,  and  became  the 
friend  of  Alexander,  who  sat  to  no  other  painter, 
though  frequently  to  him,  and  permitted  him 
much  freedom  of  speech.  Uis  most  celebrated 
portrait  represented  Alexander  wielding  the 
thunderbolt,  of  which  it  was  said  "of  the  two 
Alexanders,  Philip's  is  invincible,  Apelles's  in- 
imitable." He  also  painted  portraits  of  some  of 
the  generals  of  Alexander.  His  most  celebrated 
works  were  mythological  or  allegorical.  Very  fa- 
mous were  his  "Anadyomene"  (q.v.)  and  his 
"Artemis  Surrounded  by  Maidens."  Of  his  paint- 
ing of  "Slander,"  in  which  also  appeared  Igno- 
rance, Suspicion,  Envy,  Deceit,  Remorse,  and 
other  personifications,  Lucian  gives  a  detailed 
description  which  has  inspired  Botticelli,  Diirer, 
and  other  artists.  He  seems  to  have  returned  to 
Asia  after  Alexander's  conquests,  and  most  of  his 
celebrated  works  were  found  in  Asiatic  cities.  At 
Rhodes  he  visited  the  painter  Protogenes,  and  is 
said  to  have  contributed  to  his  reputation  by  of- 
fering a  high  price  for  one  of  his  pictures.  He 
was  generous  in  his  appreciation  of  his  rivals, 
tbou|^  fully  aware  of  his  own  merit*.  He  ad- 
mitted that  Melanthiua  surpassed  him  in  group- 
ing, and  Asclepiodorus  in  symmetry,  nod  that 
Protogenes  was  inferior  only  in  never  knowing 
when  to  stop,  which  deprived  his  pictures  of  that 
grace,  which  Apelles  claimed  as  his  own.  He 
seems  to  have  been  remariuble  for  his  accuracy 
of  drawing  and  fine  coloring,  probably  dtie  to  a 
thorough  theoretical  and  practical  training. 
The  industry  with  which  he  practiced  drawing 
was  so  great  as  to  give  rise  to  the  proverb  which 
in  the  Latin  version  is,  KtUla  die*  sine  tinea. 
Many  anecdotes  are  related  of  Apelles.  When 
his  works  were  exposed  to  public  view,  he  used 
to  place  himself  behind  a  picture,  to  listen  to 
the  criticisms  of  the  common  pec^le.  A  cobbler 
having  detected  a  fault  in  the  shoe  of  one  of 
his  figures,  it  is  stated  that  Apelles  instantly 
rectified  it;  but  when  the  cobbler,  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  extended  his  criticism  to  the  legs,  the 
painter  mshed  from  his  hiding-place  ai^  told 
the  cobbler  to  stick  to  the  shoes,  or,  in  the 
Latin  version,  which  has  become  proverbial,  Jie 
amtor  »mpra  erepidam.  Consult:  Woltmann  and 
Woermann,  Hittory  of  Painting,  Vol.  I.,  Eng. 
trans.  (New  York,  1886);  Honssaye,  Bittoire 
d'Apelka  (Paris.  1867);  Wustmann,  Apelles' 
Leben  und  Werke  (Leipzig,  1870). 

APELT,  B'pHt,  Ernst  Fkitobich  (1812-50). 
A  German  philosophical  writer,  bom  at  Reiche- 
nau.  He  studied  at  Jena  and  Leipzig,  and  was 
made  professor  of  philosophy  at  Jena  in  1840. 
His  works  include:  Die  Heformation  der  Stern- 
kunde  (Jena,  1852)  ;  Die  Theorie  der  Induktion 
(1854);  Metaphysik  (1857);  Parmenidis  et 
Empedoclis  doctrina  de  Mundi  Struetura  { 1857) ; 
Keligionsphilosophie  (1860),  etc. 

AP'EMANTUS.  A  churlish  cynic  in  Shake- 
speare's Timon  of  Athens,  supposed  to  have  been 
modeled  after  the  sketch  of  a  similar  cliaracter 
given  in  Lucian's  Public  Sale  of  Philosophers,  a 
work  with  which  Shakespeare  might  eaaUy  have 
been  acquainted. 
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ABHTSmmSlEB  (Ital.  AppenrUno;  laA.  Mont 
Apenninus,  Apeunine  Mount,  from  Cym.  Celt. 
pen,  hill,  suir.mit,  promontory).  A  mountain 
chain  belonging  to  the  system  of  the  Alps  and 
extending  uninterruptedly  throughout  the  whole 
length  of  the  Italian  peninsula.  It  branches  out 
from  the  Maritime  Alps  at  the  Col  di  Tenda,  near 
the  sources  of  the  Tanaro.  From  this  point  the 
chain,  under  the  name  of  the  Ligurian  Apen- 
nines, girdles  the  Gulf  of  Genoa  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  sea,  and  then  runs  slightly 
south  of  east  inland  almost  across  the  peninsula 
at  latitude  44°,  and  then  southeastward,  forming 
the  watershed  between  the  Adriatic  and  the  Med- 
iterranean, but  gradually  approaching  the  east- 
em  coast,  till,  in  the  highlands  of  the  Abruzzi,  it 
borders  close  upon  it;  after  which  it  takes  a 
more  southerly  direction,  traversing  Calabria, 
dips  under  the  sea  at  the  Strait  of  Messina,  and 
i«appears  on  the  northern  coast  of  Sicily.  The 
total  length  is  about  800  miles,  and  the  breadth 
varies  from  25  to  86  miles. 

Geographers  divide  the  Apennines  as  follow*: 
(1)  The  North  Apennines,  from  the  Col  di  Ten- 
da,  in  the  Maritime  Alps,  to  the  pass  of  Borgo 
San  Sepolcro,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Arezzo, 
on  the  eastern  border  of  Tuscany.  ( 2 )  The  Cen- 
tral Apennines,  from  Arezzo  to  the  valley  of  the 
Pescara,  which  flows  between  the  two  Abruzzi. 
(3)  The  South  Apennines,  from  the  valley  of  the 
Pescara  to  Cape  Spartivento.  (4)  The  Insular 
Apennines,  or  the  Sicilian  Range.  The  leading 
feature  of  the  Apennines,  wherever  they  approach 
the  coast,  is  their  extraordinarily  steep  declivi- 
ties; while  in  Middle  Italy  and  the  adjoining 
portions  of  Upper  and  Lower  Italy,  long,  terraced 
plateaus,  lower  ranges,  and  finally,  relatively 
extensive  coast  plains  mark  their  gradual  de- 
scent on  the  west.  The  general  name  for  these 
lower  ranges  is  Sub-Apennine ;  but  they  have  a 
variety  of  specific  designations,  such  as  the  moun- 
tains of  Carrara  and  Seravezza,  Protomagno,  and 
Monte  Amiata,  in  Tuscany;  the  Sabine,  Alban, 
and  Volscian  mountains  in  the  former  Papal 
States;  Monte  Gargano  on  the  southeastern 
coast,  north  of  Manfredonia,  etc.  The  main 
chain  of  the  Apennines  does  not  send  off  spurs 
into  the  Apulian  Peninsula  or  heel  of  Italy, 
which  in  the  main  is  rather  level,  or  only 
interspersed  with  detached  groups  of  hills.  The 
principal  chain  exhibits  for  the  most  part  a 
dreary  and  barren  appearance,  somewhat  like  a 
vast  wall,  with  very  few  projecting  peaks  to 
break  the  dull  monotony  of  the  scene,  and  there- 
fore seldom  furnishes  any  salient  points  on  which 
the  eye  of  the  spectator  can  rest  with  pleasure. 
Naked,  riven,  covered  with  thick  debris,  the  de- 
clivities seem  as  if  scorched  by  the  southern  sun. 
Only  in  the  Abruzzi,  in  the  Sub-Apennines,  and 
especially  in  the  marble-bearing  mountains  of 
Carrara  and  Seravezza  do  the  bold  and  magnifi- 
cent forms  of  the  Alps  reappear. 

The  average  height  of  the  entire  chain  of  the 
Apennines  is  about  4000  feet,  which,  however,  in 
the  north  sinks  down  to  little  more  than  3500 
feet,  and  in  the  mountains  of  the  Abruzzi  rises  to 
7000  feet.  Here,  in  Monte  Como,  the  highest 
peak  of  the  range,  forming  part  of  the  Gran 
Sasso  d'ltalia,  they  reach  an  elevation  of  9580 
feet.  The  North  Apennines  attain  in  Monte  Ci- 
mone,  situated  in  the  Province  of  Modena,  a 
height  of  7103  feet.  The  highest  peak  of  the 
South  Apennines  is  Monte  Polino,  with  an  eleva- 
tion of  7450  feet. 


The  Apennines  are  pierced  by  thirteen  prin- 
cipal passes.  These  are,  proceeding  from  north 
to  south:  (1)  the  pass  of  Savona;  (2)  of  Boc- 
chetU;  (3)  of  Cisa;  (4)  of  Monte  Cimone ;  (6) 
of  Poretta;  (6)  of  Pietramala;  (7)  of  Borgo 
San  Sepolcro;  (8)  of  Furlo;  (9)  of  Serravalle; 
(10)  of  Aquila;  (II)  of  Isemia;  (12)  of  Arcano 
and  Troa;  (13)  of  Potenza. 

Geoloot.  The  prevalent  rock  is  a  species  of 
compact  limestone,  of  a  whitish-gray  color,  be- 
longing to  the  Jura  formation.  Resting  on  the 
limestone  is  found  a  more  recent  formation  of 
sandstone  and  marl,  which  is  especially  abun- 
dant in  the  middle  region  of  the  Sub- Apennines, 
and  which  contains  an  extraordinary  number  of 
fossils  of  the  Tertiary  Age.  Older  formations, 
however,  frequently  crop  out.  In  the  Abruzzian 
Apennines  granite,  gneiss,  and  schist  are  the 
prevailing  rocks.  On  the  watershed  of  the  North 
and  Central  Apennines  there  are  found  Paleozoic 
clay-slate,  graywacke-slate,  etc.  The  Apennines, 
especially  the  Roman  and  Neapolitan,  are  dis- 
tinguished from  all  other  mountain  chains  by  the 
rich  variety  of  marbles  which  they  contain.  In 
some  places  the  quarries  seem  inexhaustible. 
Igneous  rocks  are  numerous  in  the  middle  and 
southern  regions,  where  volcanic  disturbances 
have  produced  many  wonderful  formations — as, 
for  instance,  the  crater  lakes  of  Albano,  Nemi, 
Vesuvius,  Solfatara. 

The  direction  of  the  great  chain  of  the  Apen- 
nines is  favorable  to  the  formation  on  the  west- 
em  side  of  important  river  basins,  such  as  those 
of  the  Amo,  the  Tiber,  the  Garigliano,  and  the 
Voltumo ;  while  on  the  eastern  side  we  find  noth- 
ing but  small  streams,  in  most  cases  destitute  of 
affluents,  hurrying  down  to  the  sea  through  wild, 
precipitous  valleys.  In  northern  Italy,  the  Li- 
gurian Apennines,  almost  overhanging  yie  Gulf 
of  Genoa,  develop  on  the  southern  slopes  only 
puny  streams,  while  their  northern  slopes  send 
Aovnn,  tlirough  the  plains  of  Piedmont,  large 
tributaries  to  the  Po. 

Fix)BA.  \\Tiere  the  Apennines,  in  general  so 
poorly  supplied  with  permanent  streams,  ex- 
hibit a  trace  of  Alpine  abundance  of  water,  there 
is  no  lack  of  rich  pastures  and  dense  for- 
ests; but  usually  only  thin  grass  and  wild, 
scrubby  bushes  cover  the  stony  slopes.  The 
greater  number  of  the  roaring  forest  brooks  in 
the  deep,  rocky  ravines  display  during  the  sum- 
mer only  dry  beds.  Where  the  mountains  dip 
down  to  the  sea,  as  at  the  Riviera  of  Genoa  and 
the  Gulf  of  Naples,  a  rich,  distinctively  southern 
vegetation  clothes  the  declivities.  Gigantie 
agaves,  Indian  figs,  myrtle  bushes,  orange 
groves,  suggest  in  these  northern  lands  the  splen- 
dors of  the  tropics.  The  altitudinal  v^etation 
zones  are  characterized  as  follows:  Vine  and 
olive  up  to  1300  feet;  chestnut  and  oaks  from 
1300  to  3300  feet;  pines  from  3300  to  5200  feet; 
shrubs  and  grasses  above  5200  feet,  succeeded 
above  by  naked  rocks. 

APEKBADE,  a'pCn-ra'de.  A  town  in  the 
Prussian  province  of  Schleswig-Holstein.  It  is 
situated  at  the  head  of  a  bay  of  the  same  name, 
opening  into  the  Baltic  Sea,  has  an  excellent  har- 
bor, and  a  considerable  amount  of  shipping 
(Map:  Prussia,  CI).  Population,  in  1896,  6564; 
in  1905,  7023.  The  environs  of  the  town  are  beau- 
tiful. The  first  historical  mention  made  of  Apen- 
rade  relates  to  its  destruction  by  the  Slavs  in 
1148;  and,  indeed,  its  position  haa  always  laid  it 
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open  to  the  casualties  of  northern  war.  The 
Prussians  took  possession  of  it  in  1884.  Near 
the  town  stands  the  castle  of  Brundlund,  built 
by  Queen  Margaret  in  14U,  in  which  the  bailiff 
of  the  place  resides. 

APE'PI  or  APCPHIS.  The  name  of  two 
Egyptian  kings  of  the  Eyicsos  Dynasty.  (See 
Hyksos.)  Little  is  known  of  either,  and  only  a 
few  scanty  memorials  of  them  have  been  found. 
Under  Apefi  I.,  whose  date  is  very  uncertain, 
Bcience  and  letters  seem  to  have  flourished.  The 
celebrated  Rhind  Mathematical  Papyrus,  a  sort 
of  practical  handbook  for  the  solution  of  arith- 
metical and  geometrical  problems,  bears  a  colo- 
phon stating  that  the  manuscript  was  copied,  in 
the  thirty-third  year  of  this  king,  from  an  origi- 
nal written  in  the  reign  of  Amenemhat  III. 
Afbpi  II.  flourished  about  B.C.  1660,  and  several 
monuments  exist  bearing  his  name.  A  papyrus 
in  the  British  Musetui  (Sallier  I.)  contains  a 
legendary  account  of  the  breaking  out  of  a  war 
about  religious  matters  between  Apepi  and  8e- 
quenen-rec.  Prince  of  Thebes.  It  would  seem, 
tberefore,  that  Egyptian  tradition  regarded 
Apepi  II.  as  the  Hyksos  ruler  in  whose  reign  be- 
gan the  long  war  for  the  independence  of  Egypt. 

APESEA,  &-pa'r^6.  See  Cavt  ;  and  OunvBA- 
no. 

APE'BTENTS.     See  Laxative;    Puboativk. 

APET'AIiOtrS.     See  Flower. 

A'PEZ  (Lat.,  the  extreme  end  of  a  thing; 
point,  summit).  A  term  used  in  mining  to  des- 
ignate the  outcropping  edge  of  a  mineral  vein  or 
lode.  As  interpreted  legally,  it  is  not  necessary 
that  the  edge  of  the  vein  should  project  above 
the  surface  of  the  groimd,  but  simply  above  the 
surface  of  the  inclosing  bedrock,  and  both  vein 
and  bedrock  may  therefore  be  covered  by  soil 
or  drift.  The  term  outcrop  in  the  legal  sense,  as 
used  above,  does  not  agree  with  the  geological 
application  of  the  term  in  all  cases;  for  if  a 
vein  dips  nearly  parallel  with  a  sloping  surface, 
and  may  be  exposed  at  a  point  below  the  apex, 
due  to  an  irregularity  in  its  dip,  this  second  ex- 
posure, while  constituting  an  outcrop  in  the  geo- 
logical sense,  would  not  be  one  legally.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Revised  Statutes  of  1872,  a  miner  hav- 
ing the  apex  of  a  vein  within  the  boundaries  of 
his  elaim  is  allowed  to  follow  it  alon^  the  strike 
until  it  intersects  the  end  lines  of  his  claim  ex- 
tended vertically  downward.  On  the  dip,  how- 
ever, he  is  at  liberty  to  follow  it  indefinitely, 
even  if  it  extends  outside  the  vertical  side  lines 
of  his  surface  location.  This  prohibits  another 
person  from  sinking  to  the  first  party's  vein  from 
a  point  outside  the  latter's  surface  claim.  This 
apex  rule  has  led  to  many  lawsuits,  some  of 
which  were  costly,  involving  property  worth 
several  million  dollars.  Thus,  where  two  veins 
join  below  the  surface  and  each  is  worked  by  a 
different  party,  both  may  endeavor  to  claim  pos- 
session of  the  true  apex,  but  under  the  apex  law 
slighter  pretenses  are  sometimes  used  by  one 
person  to  gain  ownership  of  another's  vein.  See 
Lode;  Mnrajo  Claihs;  Oijtckop;  Dip;  Strike; 
Ore  Deposits;  and  consult:  Barringer  and 
Adams,  Tlie  Law  of  Mines  and  Mining  in  the 
United  States  (Boston,  1897). 

APEX  OF  THE  SUN'S  WAY.  A  term  used 
to  denote  that  point  in  the  constellation  Her- 
cules toward  which  the  sun's  motion  in  space  is 
at  present  directed.    See  Stabs. 


APHANTPTEILA.  An  order  of  insects, 
which  includes  the  fleas,  distinguished  from  the 
Diptera  by  having  the  three  segments  of  the 
thorax  "distinct  and  nearly  equal,  the  two  last 
rings  (mesothorax  and  metathorax)  bearing 
short,  leaf -like  appendages;  and  mouth-parta 
adapted  for  piercing." 

APH'ANITE.     See  Diobite. 

APHASIA,  ft-ffi'zhI-&  or  -zI-4  (Gk.  'A*o«rio, 
speechlessness,  from  do,  priv.  H-^wu,  phanai,  to 
speak).  A  term  used  to  denote  certain  derange- 
ments of  speech  which  are  the  results  of  certain 
disease  or  injury  of  the  mechanism  of  speech. 
This  mechanism  is  complicated,  but  it  ^inda- 
mentally  consists  of  two  parts,  ttie  receptive 
part  and  the  emissive.  When  there  is  inter- 
ference with  the  former,  sensory  aphasia  is 
the  result,  while  motor  aphasia  is  the  conse- 
quence of  trouble  with  the  latter.  The  chief 
types  of  sensory  aphasia  are  word-deafness  and 
word-blindness,  while  the  chief  motor  aphasias  are 
motor  vocal  aphasia  and  motor  writing  aphasia, 
or  agraphia.  The  mechanism  of  speech  has  been 
built  up  gradually  in  the  course  of  evolution,  and 
consists  of  a  number  of  centres  in  the  brain.  The 
motor  speech-area  is  in  the  third  frontal  convolu- 
tion (Broca's  convolution),  and  injury  to  this 
part  of  the  brain  or  of  the  nerve  tracU  leading 
from  it  to  control  the  motions  of  the  tongue  and 
lips  produces  motor  vocal  aphasia.  With  this 
affection  the  person  may  know  what  he  wishes  to 
say,  but  is  unable  to  say  it;  he  may  be  able  to 
talk,  but  not  say  the  word  he  wishes.  All  grada- 
tions of  this  affection,  from  slight  to  severe  forms, 
exist,  and  it  is  one  of  the  commonest  forms  of 
aphasia.  The  auditorv  centre,  or  centre  for  audi- 
tory memories,  or  that  portion  of  the  brain  which 
intellectually  hears  and  understands  spoken  speech, 
is  in  the  first  temporal  convolution.  Any  defect  of 
this  centre,  or  of  the  fibres  which  go  from  it  to  the 
motor  speech  centre,  produces  what  is  known  as 
word-deafness.  In  this  form  the  person  may  hear 
perfectly  well,  may  read  and  speak,  but  does  not 
understand  spoken  language.  It  is  as  though  he 
were  listening  to  a  foreign  language.  The  sounds 
of  the  words  convey  no  meaning  to  him.  There 
are  varying  degrees  in  this  affection  as  well,  from 
slight  attacks  in  which  only  certain  words  lose 
their  significance,  to  complete  loss  of  the  under- 
standing of  spoken  language.  The  third  centre 
is  that  of  the  optical  mechanism  by  which  the 
printed  or  written  word  is  understood.  This  cen- 
tre is  located  in  the  occipital  lobes,  and  disease 
or  injury  of  its  cells  or  of  the  fibres  which  lead 
from  it  to  the  motor  speech  centre  produces  word- 
blindness.  In  this  form  of  aphasia  the  person, 
although  capable  of  seeing,  does  not  comprehend 
what  he  sees.  Words  might  as  well  be  written 
in  Chinese  characters ;  he  would  understand  them 
as  well.  He  is  capable  of  talking  and  of  repeat- 
ing aloud  what  is  said  to  him,  or  of  writing  what 
may  be  said  or  what  he  reads.  In  this  latter 
case  he  would  be  copying  only.  In  a  fourth  type 
of  aphasia,  agraphia,  which  is  not  considered  a 
true  aphasia  by  many,  the  ]>er8on  is  unable  to 
write  what  he  desires  to  write.  He  is  capable  of 
going  through  the  motions  of  writing,  but  not 
understandingly.  Aphasia  is  a  symptom  of  many 
brain  troubles.  Ine  most  important  cause  is 
some  type  of  hemorrhage  into  the  brain  sub- 
stance, involving  these  areas.  Tumors,  injuries 
of  the  brain,  exhaustion,  and  some  of  the  insani- 
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ties  may  oe  accompanied  by  aphasia.  The  treat- 
ment is  that  of  the  underlying  disease.  Consult: 
Gould  and  Pyle,  Cyclop<Bdia  of  Medicine  and 
Surgety  (Philadelphia,  1900). 

A'PHEK.  (1)  A  place  near  Sidon  (Josh, 
ziii.  4),  havini^  »  tempfe  to  Ashtoreth;  probably 
the  modem  Aphka  at  the  source  of  Naiir  Ibra- 
him. (2)  One  of  the  '"twenty  and  two  cities  ^vith 
their  villages"  belonging  by  inheritance  to  the 
tribe  of  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  30;  Judges  i.  .31). 
(3)  A  strongliold  near  Megiddo,  where  the  Phil- 
istines assembled  their  army  for  the  battles  of 
Gilboa  (I.  Sara.  xxix.  1)  and  Ebene7.er  (I.  Sam. 
iv.  1 ) ,  and  from  which  Benhadad  and  Hazael  ( I. 
Kings  XX.  26;  II.  Kings  xiii.  17)  made  their  at- 
tacks upon  Samaria.  Over  one  hundred  thousand 
of  the  Syrians  were  slain  in  one  day's  battle ;  the 
rest  fled  into  Aphek,  where  twenty-seven  thou- 
sand more  were  killed  by  a  falling  wall  ( I.  Kings 
XX.  29,  30 ) .  It  is  probably  identical  with  Apu^ 
in  the  annals  of  Tehutimose  III.   (1503-1449). 

APHE'LION  (Gk.  <lri,  apo,  away  +  IPmi, 
helios,  the  sun).  That  point  in  the  elliptical 
orbit  of  a  planet  which  is  most  remote  from  the 
•UB.  The  opposite  point,  or  that  nearest  to  the 
sun,  is  styled  the  perihelion.  At  the  former 
point,  the  swiftness  of  the  planet's  motion  is 
least,  and  begins  to  increase;  at  the  latter,  it  is 
greatest,  and  begins  to  decrease.  This  irregular^ 
ity  of  motion  is  most  remarkable  in  comets, 
since  their  orbits  deviate  most  from  the  cirde. 

Caa  ApRTDFS 

APHIliiioTllOPISM,  or  Ntoatite  Heuo- 
TBOPiSM.  That  form  of  sensitiveness  by  vir- 
tue of  which  plant  organs  direct  their  axes 
»way  from  the  source  of  incident  light.  Certain 
roots  show  this  reaction  to  light;  e.g.,  those  of 
mustard  seedlings.  It  is  seen  also  in  the  ten- 
•drils  of  Bifjnonia  capreolata.    See  Heuotsofisx. 

A^PHin  (probably  from  Ok.  d0«8<»,  aphei- 
dis,  unsparing,  from  i.  a,  priv.  +<fxlS€<ricu,pheidea- 
thai,  to  spare).  An  insect  of  the  family  Aphid- 
idte,  commonly  known  as  plant-lice,  which  live 
either  free  on  the  foliage,  bark,  or  roots  of  plants, 
oi-  inclosed  in  gnlls.  "niey  nourish  themselves  on 
the  sap  of  their  plant-hosts,  which  they  suck  up 
through  a  long  slender  haustellum.  Tliey  are 
minute,  the  largest  being  only  one-foarth  of  an 
inch  long.  They  are  usually  green  or  brown 
and  somewhat  pyriform  in  shape.  Most  of  the 
forms  that  live  on  roots  underground  have 
neither  compound  nor  simple  eyes.  Many  species 
secrete  a  cottony,  protective  coat.  At  the  poste- 
rior end  of  the  abdomen  most  aphids  have  a  pair 
of  tubes  from  which  they  discharge  a  liquid  for 
defence  against  their  enemies,  and  also  excrete 
from  the  anus  a  sweet  liquid  which  is  eagerly  col- 
lected by  ants  and  some  other  insects.  This  latter 
liquid  is  called  'honey-dew'  and  often  falls  upon 
and  varnishes  the  leaves  of  plants.  When  the 
wind  is  blowing  it  may  fall  to  the  ground  as  a  fine 
spray.  Although  ants  are  indirectly  injurious 
to  plants  by  protecting  or  even  olierishing  the 
aphides,  they  may  be  said  to  be  beneficial  in  col- 
lecting the  honey-dew,  since  its  presence  on  the 
leaves  or  stems  is  apt  to  form  a  favorable  sub- 
stratum for  the  growth  of  parasitic  fungi  which 
are  injurious  to  the  plants. 

Dimorphism,  or  even  polymorphism  is  very  com- 
mon among  aphides.  Thus  the  cospecific  forms 
which  live  on  the  roots  of  plants  and  those  that 
live  on  the  foliage  may  exhibit  certain  structural 
differences.    The  sexes  may  be  winged  or  wingless 


and  the  females  may  lay  eggs  or  bring  forth  their 
young  alive.  In  the  spring  the  fertilised  eggs 
give  rise  to  females  and  these  may  produce 
females  partbenogenetically  for  several  genera- 
tions till  later  in  the  season,  either  at  times  of 
drought  or  on  the  approach  of  ^-inter,  both  males 
and  females  make  their  appearance  and  become 
the  parents  of  fertilized  eggs.  These  eggs  hatch 
the  following  spring  as  the  "stem  mothers"  and 
the  cycle  is  repeated. 

Aphides  stunt  or  kill  growing  tips,  weaken  en- 
tire trees  by  impoverishing  their  sap,  and  some 
species  produce  galls  or  other  abnormal  growths. 
They  may  destroy  entire  crops  of  cereals.  Nearly 
all  garden  vegetables  suffer  from  their  ravages, 
and  hot-house  plants  are  particularly  infe^ed 
by  them.  The  price  of  hops  from  year  to  year 
varies  largely  according  to  the  abundance  of  the 
hop  aphis.    See  Hop-Locse. 

To  the  same  group  belongs  the  grape-Tine 
phylloxera  of  Europe  and  America.  Inundation 
of  the  ground  during  cold  weather  is  fatal  to  this 
pest.  Carbon  bisulphid,  and  fumigation  with  to- 
bacco, and  spraying  with  neutral  soaps  are  ef- 
fective checks.  Young  fruit  and  shade  trees  may 
also  be  treated  with  soap  washes,  as  well  as  with 
hydrocyanic-acid  gas  applied  under  closed  teots. 
Birds,  spiders,  syrphus-fly  larve,  and  ladybird 
beetles  destroy  great  numbers  of  aphides*  and 
they  are  persecuted  by  deadly  parasites.  Indeed 
were  it  not  for  the  many  insect  foes  of  aphides 
there  would  be  little  or  no  vegetation.  The 
winter  eggs  of  these  insects  may  endure  any 
amount  of  cold,  but  a  cold,  wet  spell  in  the  spring 
is  often  fatal  to  the  newly  hatched  aphides. 
Among  the  most  important  species  of  this  group 
are  the  'grain-lice,'  melon  or  cotton  aphis,  van- 
OUB  peach  and  apple  aphides,  pea  'louse,'  etc 

BiBLiooBAPHT.  Thomas,  Eighth  Report  State 
Entomologist  of  lUinoit  (Springfield.  1879); 
for  Europe,  Bnckton,  "Monograph  of  British 
Aphides,"  Ray  Society  (London,  1870-83).  For 
bibliogrftphy  of  principal  works  on  these  insects 
see  W.  D.  Hunter.  Bulletin  69,  Iowa  Afrieultmrai 
Experiment  Station  (Ames,  Iowa,  1901). 

APHIS-LIOir.  The  larva  of  a  laee-wiaged 
fly,  especially  of  the  family  Hemerobiidc,  which 
feed  on  plant  lice.  It  is  closely  related  to  the 
ant-lions  and  golden-eyed  flies.    See  LAcrwino. 

APHOiriA  (Gk.  i^vrU,  from  I,  a,  priv.  -\- 
^v^,  phOne,  voice,  sound).  The  terai  used  ia 
medicine  to  signify  a  more  or  leas  oonplete  loss 
of  voice.  It  is  altogether  distinct  from  muUsai, 
in  which  it  is  impossible  to  form  articolate 
sounds,  and  in  most  cases  the  voiee  is  not  en- 
tirely gone,  but  only  more  or  less  lost  or  sup- 
pressed. The  voice  is  essentially  produced  by 
three  distinct  agents — ^viz.  ( 1 )  thie  expiration  of 
air,  (2)  the  opening  of  the  glottis,  and  (3)  the 
tension  of  the  vocal  cords;  and  hence  anything 
interfering  with  expiration,  or  with  the  func- 
tions of  the  glottis  and  vocal  cords,  may  cause 
aphonia.  Thus,  it  may  result  from  paralysis  of 
the  respiratory  muscles,  from  pulmonary  emphy- 
sema, and  sometimes  from  pneumonia ;  or  it  may 
be  caused  by  diseases  of  the  larynx,  as  duronic 
laryngitis,  cedema  of  the  glottis,  polypus,  etc.; 
or  by  pressure  <m  the  larynx  caused  by  abscesses, 
vegetations,  and  any  kind  of  morbid  growth;  or 
it  may  be  traced  to  some  functional  or  ofganie 
disturtMince  of  the  inferior  vocal  cords.  Thus, 
the  muscular  fibres  which  act  oo  these  eords  nay 
become  affected  in  aeut*  laryngitis  by  extension 
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of  the  inflammation,  or  their  action  may  be  im- 
peded by  the  pressure  of  false  membrane  in 
croup.  Again,  in  cases  of  lead  or  phosphorus 
poisoning,  there  is  aphonia  due  to  fatty  degen- 
eration of  the  muscles.  Not  infrequently  aph- 
onia may  be  traced  to  compression  of  the  re- 
current or  inferior  laryngeal  nerve,  which  is  the 
nerve-supplying  motor  power  to  all  the  muscles 
of  the  larynx,  with  one  trifling  exception.  Such 
pressure  is  not  infrequently  caused  by  aneurism, 
abscess,  tumor,  etc.  In  the  same  way,  a  wound 
or  contusion  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  or  one 
of  the  recurrent  branches,  will  cause  aphonia  or, 
more  commonly,  an  extremely  hoarse  modifica- 
tion of  the  voice,  in  consequence  of  the  laryngeal 
fflusclea  being  paralyzed  on  one  side  and  re- 
maining active  on  the  other.  There  are  cases  of 
direct  ner\'0U8  action  being  interfered  with ;  but 
there  are  many  cases  of  what  may  be  termed 
refleai  aphonuj,  as  when  the  voice  is  often  more 
or  less  lost  in  the  course  of  pregnancy  when  ac- 
companied by  convulsions,  or  in  consequence 
of  the  presence  of  intestinal  worms,  or  after  the 
rapid  suppression  of  an  exanthematous  rash,  or 
of  a  long  -  continued  hemorrhagic  discharge. 
Aphonia  is,  moreover,  very  commonly  associated 
with  hysteria. 

When  aphonia  is  not  due  to  irremovable 
causes,  as  tumors,  fatty  degeneration  of  the  lar- 
yngeal muscles,  etc.,  it  generally  disappears  after 
an  interval.  It  occasionally  assumes  remarkable 
intermittent  shapes. 

In  those  cases  which  are  amenable  to  treat- 
ment, emetics,  electricity,  strychnine,  leeching, 
blistering  and  local  application  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  have  been  found  to  be  the  most  useful 
remedies. 

APH'OBISIC  (Gk.  dtpo/MM^t,  aphoritmot,  a 
limitation,  definition,  from  dx4,  apo,  away  + 
ipii*tr,  horizein,  to  bound,  divide).  A  maxim 
or  any  short  and  significant  saying;  such  as, 
"Custom  is  a  second  nature."  A  complete  work 
is  sometimes  written  in  the  form  of  a  series 
of  aphorisms,  arranged  in  due  order,  and  leav- 
ing their  connection  to  be  traced  by  the  reader's 
reflection. 

APHBAATES,  ft-fra'tez.  A  Persian  Chris- 
tian of  the  Fourth  Century,  who.  after  his  con- 
version from  heathenism,  took  the  name  of  Jacob, 
and  was  known  as  the  "Persian  Sage."  He  is 
said  to  haveljeen  an  opponent  of  Arianism,  and 
after  his  conversion  lived  at  Edessa,  and  later 
at  Antioch.  According  to  Professor  William 
Wright,  he  was  bishop  of  the  convent  of  Mar 
Matthew  near  Mosul,  and  composed  his  works  in 
.344,  345,  and  377.  His  writings  consist  of  twen- 
ty-two alphabetical  homilies  (ed.  W.  Wright, 
London,  1869;  Graffin,  Paris,  1894) ,  and  the  sepa- 
rate homily  On  the  Cluster,  the  text  of  which 
has  been  recovered  lately.  In  the  De  \iri»  Illus- 
tribus  (written  before  496)  of  (icnnadius  of  Mar- 
seilles, and  in  the  ancient  Armenian  version,  pub- 
lished by  N.  Antonelli  (Rome,  1756) ,  the  homilies 
were  ascribed  to  Jacob  of  Xisibis,  who  died  in 
338.  The  real  author,  however,  is  cited  by  name 
by  Abhdisho,  and  by  Elias  of  Kisibis  (Eleventh 
Century),  in  his  Chronicle. 

Consult:  W.  Wright,  Syriac  Lit.,  p.  32  (Lon- 
don, 1894)  ;  Duval,  lAtt^ature  Syriaque,  p.  226 
(Paris,  1899);  J.  Forget,  De  Vita  et  Scriptia 
Aphraatia  (Louvain,  1882)  ;  and  Thalhofer.  Bibli- 
otkek  der  Kirchenvater  (Kempen,  1869-86), 
where  eight  oi  the  homilies  are  translated.  Germ. 


trans,  by  Bert  in  Von  Gebhardt  and  Hamack, 
Tvxte  und  Vnterauchungen  (Leipzig,  1888); 
French  by  Parisot  in  ed.  Graffin. 

APHBODISL&,  af'r6-dlz^-ft.  The  name  given 
to  the  festival  celebrated  in  honor  of  Venus. 

APHBODISIAC,  af'rd-dlz^-ak  (Gk.  ouppo- 
Sir«ucit,  aphrodisiakos,  pertaining  to  Aphrodite, 
or  Venus,  goddess  of  love).  A  name  generally 
used  in  medicine  for  drugs  that  excite  erotic  de- 
sire, though  the  name,  strictly  used,  may  also  in- 
clude any  physical  or  mechanical  means  employed 
for  the  same  purpose.  All  drugs  that  are  tonic  in 
their  effects  and  which  promote  the  health  of 
the  body  are  indirectly  aphrodisiac  in  their 
tendency.  Such  are  strychnine,  iron,  quinine, 
etc.  True  aphrodisiacs  are  very  rare,  and  it  is 
is  fact  doubtful  if  there  be  any  whose  use  is 
not  injurious  if  given  in  effective  doses.  Such 
are  hashish  (Cannabis  Indica,  cantharides,  a 
violent  and  dangerous  irritant),  Blatta  Orien- 
talis,  and  Damiana,  a  preparation  made  from  a 
species  of  Tumera  found  in  Mexico.  Drugs  which 
have  the  contrary  efi'ect  are  called  anaphrodis- 
iacs.    See  Anafubooisiac. 

APHKODITE,  Sf'rft-di't*.     See  Viaros. 

APH'BODITOP'OIilS  {Aphrodite  +  Ok. 
w6)as,  polis,  city).  The  name  of  several  cities 
in  ancient  Egypt  under  the  Greeks. 

APHTH.S  (Gk.  ttpOa,  aphtha,  eruption,  ul- 
ceration). An  affection  of  the  mucous  mem- 
branes of  the  gastro-intestinal  tract,  occurring 
chiefly  in  infants,  sometimes  serious,  and  due  to 
the  growth  of  minute  fungus  parasites.  Aphthous 
patches  generally  appear  in  the  mouth,  and  are 
usually  whitish  in  the  early  stages,  but  later  the 
areas  may  coalesce  or  ulcers  may  form.  Loss  of 
appetite,  diminution  in  weight,  and  general 
ill-health  are  common  symptoms.  Aphthte  ia 
the  result  of  nursery  neglect.  Nipples,  bottles, 
etc.,  used  in  feeding,  should  be  kept  clean  and 
thoroughly  sterilized  by  solutions  of  boric  acid. 
See  Thbiish. 

APHTHOUS  FE'VEB.  See  Foot  and 
Mouth  Disease. 

APH  YDKOmOPISllI,  or  Negative  Ht- 
DBOTBOPisu.  That  form  of  sensitiveness  by 
virtue  of  which  a  plant  organ  turns  its  axis 
away  from  the  source  of  diffusing  moisture. 
The  phenomenon  is  seen  in  the  fruiting  bodies  of 
many  fungi.  The  vegetative  filaments  remain  in 
the  moist  substratum  (being  positively  hydro- 
tropic),  but  the  reproductive  filaments,  which 
bear  the  spores,  grow  out  into  the  much  drier 
air.    See  Hydbotkopism. 

APIA,  il'pi-&.  The  principal  town  in  the 
Saraoan  Islands,  South  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is 
situated  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  German 
island  of  Upolu,  in  lat.  13°  49'  S.,  long.  171" 
48'  W.  It  has  an  open  harbor,  and  is  the 
chief  commercial  centre  of  the  Samoan  group. 
It  consists  chiefly  of  one  long  street  running 
along  the  harbor.  There  is  a  Roman  Catholic 
church  and  several  schools.  On  March  16,  1889, 
Apia  was  visited  by  a  disastrous  hurricane,  in 
which  several  vessels,  including  one  American  and 
two  German  warships,  were  destroyed,  and  148 
lives  lost.  Apia  was  constituted  a  municipality 
in  1879,  and  was  for  a  time  under  the  joint 
supervision  of  the  British,  American,  and  (jrer- 
man  consuls.  Its  population  is  1300,  of  whom 
about  250  are  Europeans.  Apia  is  the  seat  of  a 
United  States  consulate. 
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A'PIATTDB,  Petbus  (1501-52).  A  German 
astronomer  and  geographer,  bom  at  Leisnig,  Sax- 
ony. Hin  name  was  Peter  Bennewitz,  or  Biene- 
witz  {Biene  is  C>erman  for  bee,  which  in  Latin 
is  opts — whence  his  adopted  name).  He  was, 
from  1627,  professor  of  mathematics  at  Ingol- 
stadt,  and  was  celebrated  as  a  mathematician, 
astronomer,  and  general  savant,  and  especially 
as  a  cosmographer.  He  was  the  inventor  of  a 
number  of  philosophical  instruments,  and  some 
of  the  earliest  maps  of  America  were  printed  hj 
him.  The  best-known  among  his  writings  is  the 
Cosmographia  (Landshut,  1624;  Antwerp,  1629). 

APICES.       See  Kumebal. 

AFICITrS,  a-plsbl-fls,  Mabcus  Gabius.  A 
Roman  epicure,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus and  Tiberius,  and  was  celebrated  for  his 
luxurious  table  and  his  acquirements  in  the  art 
of  cookery.  When,  by  the  gratification  of  his 
favorite  indulgence,  he  had  consumed  the  greater 
part  of  his  fortune,  and  had  only  some  $400,000 
left,  he  poisoned  himself,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
misery  of  plain  diet.  Two  other  gourmands — 
one  in  the  time  of  Pompey,  the  other  in  the  reign 
of  Trajan — are  mentioned  under  the  name  Api- 
cius.  The  Roman  cookery-book,  Ccelii  Apicii  d» 
Re  Coquinaria,  ascribed  to  Apicius,  belongs  to  a 
much  later  time,  inasmuch  as  it  abounds  in  inac- 
curacies and  solecisms.  It  is  edited  by  Schuch 
(Heidelberg,  1867). 

APaCtTLTXJBE.     See  Bee -Keeping. 

APINTTS,  A-pe'nvs,  Fba.vz  Mabia  Ulbich 
Theodob  (1724-1802).  A  German  physicist, 
bom  at  Rostock.  He  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  medicine  and  the  exact  sciences,  and  in 
1757  he  was  appointed  professor  of  physics  at 
Saint  Petersburg.  He  is  chiefly  rememlired  for 
his  extension  of  Franklin's  electrical  theory,  but 
also  published  valuable  works  on  various  other 
branches  of  the  physical  sciences,  including  a 
work  On  the  Distribution  of  Beat  at  the  Surface 
of  the  Earth  (1762). 

A^IOK  (Gk.  'AWwr).  An  Alexandrian 
fframmarian  of  the  First  Century  a.d.  He  was 
bom  in  the  Oasis  in  the  Libyan  Desert,  but  came 
early  to  Alexandria,  where  Didymus  received  him 
into  his  house.  He  became  a  pupil  of  Apollonius 
and  Euphranor,  and  eventually  succeeded  Theon 
as  head  of  the  Alexandrian  School.  He  traveled 
much  in  the  cities  of  Greece  lecturing  on  Homer, 
whereby  he  gained  great  renown,  but  more  from 
the  brilliancy  of  his  manner  than  from  the  value 
of  the  matter  presented.  His  journeys  extended 
to  Rome,  where  his  boastful  nature  won  him 
from  the  Emperor  Tiberius  the  nickname  cym- 
balum  mundi  ("the  cymbal  of  the  universe"). 
Later,  as  leader  of  the  anti-Jewish  party,  he  was 
sent  during  the  reign  of  Caligula  at  the  head  of 
an  embassy  to  Rome  to  oppose  the  Jewish  dele- 
gation led  by  the  philosopher  Philo.  Josephus's 
tract,  Against  Apion,  answering  charges  made 
on  this  occasion,  is  one  of  our  chief  sources  of 
knowledge  in  regard  to  him.  In  the  reign  of 
Claudius,  Apion  lived  and  taught  at  Rome.  His 
chief  writings  were  a  comprehensive  work  on 
the  history  and  civilization  of  Egypt,  which 
contained  the  famous  story  of  Androcles  and  the 
Lion,  preserved  by  Aulus  Oellius  (v.  14)  ;  and  an 
Homeric  glossary,  which  may  be  identical  with 
that  in  the  appendix  to  the  Etymologicum 
(htdianum,  page  601,  edition  Sturz  (Leipzig, 
1818).     The  scanty  fragments  of  his  historical 


works  are  collected  by  K.  and  Th.  Mailer,  Frag- 
menta  Historicorum  Grceeorum,  iii.  506-516 
(Paris,  1868-74). 

A'PIOS  TtT'BEBCySA.     See  GBOUin>-in;T. 

A'PIS  (Gk.  'Artt).  A  sacred  bull  worshiped 
at  Memphis  by  the  ancient  Egyptians.  Hi* 
Egyptian  name.  Hap,  is  of  uncertain  etymology. 
Originally  he  may  have  been  an  independent 
local  divinity,  but  in  historical  times  he  appears 
as  the  sacred  animal  of  the  god  Ptah  of  Mem- 
phis. Later  he  was  considered  as  an  incarnation 
of  Osiris,  of  Sokaris,  or  even  of  the  sun;  but 
usually  he  was,  through  a  false  etymolon^,  asso- 
ciated with  the  Nile  {Ba'pi).  Acco^ing  tt 
Greek  accounts,  he  was  not  allowed  to  live  longer 
than  twenty-five  years,  and  if  he  survived  nis 
allotted  time  was  secretly  drowned  in  a  welL 
The  bodies  of  the  Apis  bulls  were  carefully  em- 
balmed and  were  buried  in  subterranean  rock- 
hewn  tombs,  in  the  Serapeum  at  Memphis  (not 
to  be  confounded  with  the  famous  Serapeum 
of  Alexandria),  where  Apis,  under  the  name 
Serapis  (a  combination  of  Osiris  and  Apis),  was 
worshiped  as  the  patron  of  the  dead.  Three 
tombs,  with  numerous  Apis  mummies,  were  dis- 
covered by  Mariette  in  1851.  After  the  death  of 
an  Apis  bull,  the  country  was  searched,  some- 
times for  years,  until  another  was  found  bearing 
the  sacred  marks.  As  to  the  precise  nature  of 
these  marks,  traditions  vary  widely.  The  ani- 
mal, however,  must  be  black,  with  certain  white 
spots,  and  a  peculiar  knot  luder  the  tongue. 
When  found,  he  was  solemnly  conducted  to 
Memphis  and  installed  in  the  temple  with  great 
festivities.  The  day  of  his  installation  and  that 
of  his  birth  were  celebrated  annually,  and  oracles 
were  derived  from  his  movements  and  from  the 
nature  of  his  appetite.  Even  the  cow  which  had 
become  the  mother  of  an  Apis  bull  received 
divine  honors.  The  sumptuous  worship  of  this 
animal  seems  to  have  impressed  the  Greeks  as 
more  remarkable  than  that  of  any  other  sacred 
animal.    For  illustration,  see  Eotpt. 

APXACOPH'OBA    See  Amphineuka. 

APXAKAT1C  LEirS  (not  wandering,  from 
Ok.  i,  a,  priv.  +  rXaroffficu,  planasthai,  to  wan- 
der). An  achromatic  lens  corrected  for  spherical 
aberration  (q.v.),  so  that  all  rays  of  light  which 
emanate  from  one  point  and  pass  through  the 
lens  are  focused  at  a  point.  The  construction 
and  correction  of  photographic  lenses  is  fully 
described,  from  the  technical  standpoint,  m 
Otto  Lummer's  Photographic  Optics,  translated 
by  Silvanus  P.  Thompson  (New  York,  1000).  See 
LiauT  and  Lens. 

APOCALYPSE.      See  Revelation. 

APOCALYPTIC  LIT'EBATTTBE  (Gk. 
iwoKaMrrai', apokalyptein,  to  uncover,  reveal). 
The  designation  of  certain  alleged  prophecies 
and  revelations  of  Jewish  and  CHuistian  author- 
ship dating  from  about  b.c.  200  to  about  A.D.  200. 
Their  main  theme  is  the  problem  of  the  final 
triumph  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  The  Jewish 
apocalypses  profess  to  reveal  the  future  of  Israel 
with  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  as  the  savior 
and  avenger  of  God's  elect.  The  Christian  inter- 
polations and  additions,  written  from  the  point 
of  view  of  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  unveil 
the  future  struggles  and  ultimate  victory  of  tht 
Church  And  the  future  state  of  the  evil  and  the 
good.     Within  these   limits   large  opportunity 
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was  found  for  treating  of  a  variety  of  occult 
subjects.  The  purpose  of  these  works  was  to 
vindicate  Gfod's  ways  to  the  faithful,  who  were 
sorely  tried  by  the  apparent  triumph  of  the 
wicked,  i.e.,  the  heathen  without  and  the  irre- 
ligioua  within  Israel.  The  fundamental  ideas 
represented  are  those  of  the  Pharisaic  Judaism 
of  the  popular,  non-scholastic  type — legalistic 
indeed,  but  full  of  passionate  earnestness.  This 
literature  is  pseudepigraphio.  The  various  writ- 
ings were  put  forth  jinder  the  name  of  ancient 
worthies,  long  since  dead,  as  Enoch  or  Moses. 
Hence  the  form  of  statement  is  largely  pre- 
dictive. But  it  is  not  difficult,  in  most  cases,  to 
see  that  the  pretended  prediction  is  but  the 
resume  of  past  history.  Where  the  pseudo- 
prophecy  ends  and  the  attempt  at  prediction 
really  begins,  the  author  is  seen  to  be  dealing 
with  his  own  times,  and  the  date  of  the  work  is 
thus  betrayed.  The  tone  of  these  works  is  one 
of  great  assurance,  well  adapted  to  deceive 
the  uncritical.  They  were  once  widely  accepted 
as  genuine  prophecies,  and  as  such  found  a 
warm  reception  in  the  Christian  Church  during 
the  first  four  or  five  centuries.  In  time  they 
began  to  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion,  and 
were  gradually  dropped  from  use,  except  in  the 
less  enlightened  circles  of  the  Church.  Several 
of  the  most  important  are  known  to-day  only 
in  such  translations  as  the  Ethiopic  or  Syriac, 
though  written  originally  in  Hebrew  (Aramaic) 
or  Greek.  These  works  are  of  value  to-day  be- 
cause of  the  insight  they  afford  us  into  the 
growth  of  eschatological  and  Messianic  doctrines 
among  the  Jewish  people  just  previous  to  the 
rise  of  Christianity,  especially  since  these  doc- 
trines have,  in  a  purified  form,  found  a  perma- 
nent place  in  the  Christian  system. 

The  following  list  contains  all  the  titles  about 
which  anvthing  positive  can  be  asserted.  Many 
such  works  have  probably  been  lost.  (1)  The 
Book  of  Enoch  is  a  compilation  from  several 
sources.  Nearly  all  of  the  book  is  to  be  dated 
before  b.c.  63.  It  professes  to  give  revelations 
to  Enoch  of  the  deliverance  of  Israel  and  the 
coming  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom.  It  also  con- 
taimi  much  about  angels  and  supramundane 
matters.  The  book  is  quoted  in  Jude  14.  (2)  The 
Sihylline  Oracles  were  originally  a  "Jewish  work 
under  a  heathen  mask,"  in  imitation  of  the 
utterances  of  the  heathen  Sibyls,  but  written  in 
wretched  Greek  hexameter.  The  present  col- 
lection in  fourteen  books  represents  the  growth 
from  beginnings  made  by  Hellenistic  Jews  in 
the  second  century  B.C.  The  latter  portions  are 
by  Christian  hands.  The  oldest  and  most  im- 
portant parts  are  in  Book  iii.,  lines  97-828. 
These  oracles  were  highly  esteemed  and  fre- 
quently quoted  by  the  early  Churoh  Fathers. 
(3)  The  Psalms  'of  Solomon.  A  collection  of 
eighteen  patriotic  and  religious  psalms,  written 
originally  in  Hebrew  (now  extant  only  in 
Greek)  shortly  after  Pompey  made  Judaea  sub- 
ject to  Rome  (B.C.  63).  The  apocalyptic  ele- 
ment in  these  is  very  small.  Psalm  xvii.  con- 
tains strong  Messianic  hopes.  These  psalms  are 
interesting  for  comparison  with  the  early 
Christian  hymns  in  Luke  i.  and  ii.  (4)  The  Book 
of  Jubilees,  or  Leptogenesis  (Little  Genesis), 
purports  to  be  a  revelation  made  to  Moses  of  the 
course  of  events  from  Adam  to  Moses's  own  day. 
The  history  is  divided  into  fifty  periods  of  fifty 
years  each;  hence  the  name  of  the  book.  The 
outline  is,  of  course,  that  of  Genesis,  but  great 


liberties  are  taken  with  the  text.  Deeds  of 
patriarchs  not  approved  in  Genesis  are  even 
praised;  the  patriarchs  are  all  strict  legalists. 
The  book  was  written  near  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era.  (6)  The  Testaments  of  the  Twelve 
Patriarchs  gives  the  dying  exhortations  of  each 
of  the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob  to  bis  children. 
Each  testament  deals  with  some  virtue  or  fault 
which  the  patriarch  exemplified  in  his  life,  and 
also  contains  predictions  relating  to  the  future 
of  his  descendants.  Those  predictive  portions 
have  been  largely  worked  over  by  Christian 
hands.  Tlie  original  Jewish  parts  belong  to  the 
First,  possibly  the  Second,  Century  B.C.  (6) 
Liber  Antiquitatum.  Bibliarum  is  the  title  of  a 
pseudo-Philonic  work  somewhat  similar  to  Fourth 
Esdras.  It  is  perhaps  pre-Christian  in  date.  (7) 
The  Secrets  of  Enoch  is  a  portion  of  the  once 
extensive  Enoch  literature.  It  is  extant  only  in 
a  Slavonic  version.  It  contains  a  great  deal 
about  Paradise,  the  several  heavens,  angels,  the 
secrets  of  creation,  the  millennium,  and  similar 
subjects.  The  first  century  a.d.  is  its  most  prob- 
able date.  (8)  The  Assumption  of  Moses,  or 
Testament  of  Uoses,  written  shortly  after  the 
death  of  Herod  (B.C.  4),  gives  the  parting  com- 
mimications  of  Moses  to  nis  successor,  Joshua, 
in  which  he  unfolds  the  course  of  Israel's  his- 
tory down  to  the  time  of  the  successors  of 
Herod.  Incidentally-  the  work  furnishes  a  valu- 
able view  of  the  attitude  of  the  Pharisees  toward 
the  Sadducees.  (9)  The  Apocalypse  of  Baruch  i» 
one  of  several  Baruch  books  once  current  in 
Jewish  circles.  It  dates  from  a.d.  60-90,  and 
illustrates  the  Messianic  hopes  of  Pharisaio 
Judaism  just  before  and  after  the  fall  of  Jeru- 
salem, 70  A.D.  ( 10 )  Fourth  Esdras  ( Second  Esdras 
in  the  English  Apocrypha  of  the  Old  Testament) 
contains  seven  alleged  visions  of  Ezra,  the 
famous  scribe.  His  grief  over  the  hard  fate  of 
Zion  is  relieved  by  the  revelation  of  the  coming 
Messianic  era  and  punishment  of  the  wicked. 
The  book  was  written  by  a  Jew,  probably  about 
81-96  A.D.,  but  has  been  revised  and  added  to  by 
Christian  hands.  (11)  The  Ascension  of  Isaiah  is 
a  compilation  containing  (I)  The  Martyrdom, 
(2)  The  Vision,  and  (3)  an  Apocalypse  treating 
of  the  history  of  the  Church  to  the  end  of  the 
Ncronian  persecution.  The  compilation  was 
made  about  100  a.d.  Only  The  Martyrdom  is  of 
Jewish  origin. 

The  following  apocalyptic  works  are  of  minor 
importance:  (12)  The  various  Adam  books. 
(13)  The  Testament  of  Abraham.  (14)  The  Rest 
of  the  Words  of  Baruch.  (15)  The  Prophecy  of 
Hystaspes.  (16)  The  Prayer  of  Joseph.  (17) 
The  Prophecy  of  Eldad  and  Modad.  (18)  The 
Apocalypse  of  Elijah.  (19)  The  Apocalypse  of 
Zephaniah.  (20)  The  various  2V ooA  books.  (21) 
The  Book  of  Zoroaster.     (22)  The  Book  of  Seth. 

In  the  foregoing  article  no  mention  has  been 
made  of  the  very  large  number  of  apocalyptic 
writings  of  distinctly  Christian  origin  which 
were  prodjiced  from  the  Second  Century  onwards, 
to  satisfy  an  unhealthy  craving  for  the  occult  and 
marvelous,  or  to  embellish  the  stories  of  the 
saints.  For  these  and  the  "Shepherd  of  Hermas," 
see  ApocBTPHA  [of  the  New  Testament) .  For  the 
two  canonical  apocalypses,  The  Book  of  Daniel 
and  The  Revelation  of  St.  John,  see  the  special 
articles  treating  of  the  same. 

BiBuooBAPHT.  Deanc,  Pseudepigrapha  (New 
York,  1891 )  ;  SchUrer,  History  of  the  Jexoish 
People  in  the  Times  of  Jesus  Christ,  §§  32-33 
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(tranalation  Kew  York,  1885-01) ;  article  "Apoc- 
alyptic Literature"  in  the  Encyclopccdia  Biblica 
(New  York.  1899). 

APOCALYPTIC  VUKBES.  The  mystical 
number  which  is  given  in  Revelation  xiii.  18  as 
the  designation  of  the  beast  of  the  ten  horns  and 
■even  heads  (v.  1),  and  which,  in  the  accepted 
text,  reads  "Six  hundred  and  sixty  and  six." 
("He  that  hath  understanding,  let  him  count  the 
number  of  the  beast;  for  it  is  the  number  of  a 
man    ...    six  hundred  tind  nixtv  and  six.") 

M:iiiy  interpretjitions  of  this  number  have  been 
given ;  but  it  has  been  generally  held  that,  on  the 
baKis  of  the  Hebrew  numerical  alphabet,  which 
contains  no  characters  for  e  or  a,  the  author  in* 
tended  to  represent  Nero^ 

N  (e)    R   0     N      K  (e)   S(a)    R  1 

V666 

50        200     6    50     100        00        200J 

It  is  claimed,  however,  that  there  is  a  variant 
reading  for  the  text  that  gives  the  number  "Six 
hundred  and  sixteen,"  which,  on  the  basis  of  th« 
Greek  numerical  alphabet,  would  represent  Gaiu* 
(Caligula)  — 

GAIOSKAISARI 

Ulft 
3     1  10  70  200    20  1  10  200  1  lOOj 

In  confirmation  of  this  second  reading  it  is 
urged  that  an  author  writing  for  Greek  readers 
would  be  more  likely  to  use  the  Greek  alphabet, 
with  which  they  were  familiar,  than  the  Hebrew, 
with  which  they  were  unacquainted.  But  it*  is 
to  be  noticed  that  in  ix.  11,  a  Hebrew  as  well  as 
a  Greek  word  is  used  for  the  mvstical  idea  the 
author  has  in  mind  ("  .  .  the  angel  of  the 
abyss,  in  Hebrew  called  Abaddon,  and  Greek 
Apollyon"),  and  in  xvi.  16,  a  Hebrew  word  alone, 
("  .  .  the  place  which  is  called  in  Hebrew 
Har-Magedon" ) .  It  is  not  impossible,  therefore, 
that  Hebrew  letters  were  intended  to  be  repre- 
sented by  the  number  here  given.  In  fact,  the 
variant  reading  may  have  quite  naturally  come 
from  the  voluntary  omission  by  copyists  of  the 
second  n  of  Neron  in  the  first  reading — Nero 
being  the  more  familiar  form.  In  any  case, 
however,  it  is  certain  that  the  author  had  in 
mind  a  Roman  emperor  hostile  to  the  Christians, 
whose  name  it  was  not  safe  for  him  to  mention 
(cf.  xvii.  9,  18,  where  the  "seven  mountains, 
on  which  the  woman  sittcth,"  and  "the  great 
city,  which  reigneth  over  the  kings  of  the 
earth"  clearly  indicate  Rome).  See  Anti- 
OHBIST  and  Reveiation  or  Saint  John. 

APOCAXYPTIC  WBIT1NGS.  See  Apoc- 
ALTPTic  LiTEKATUBE  and  Under  Apocbypua. 

AF'OCATASTASIS  (Gk.  iwoKariimurtt,  apo- 
katastagis,  restoration).  A  word  found  in  Acts 
iii.  21  (comp.  Rom.  viii.  21,  Eph.  i.  9,  Col.  i.  19). 
It  has  been  interpreted  by  some  as  pointing  to 
the  final  salvation  of  all  men,  and  has  been  em- 
ployed as  a  technical  term  with  this  significa- 
tion.     Sep  I'MYKKSM  I8M. 

APOCHBOHATIC  LENS.  See  Micboscopk 
AFOC'BYFHA  (Gk.  dricpv^t,  apokryphoa, 
hidden,  concealed,  from  ir6,  apo,  away  + 
KfiwTnt,  kryptein,  to  hide),  or  Apocbypiial  and 
PsEiDEPiGRAPiiiCAi,  VVbitings.  I.  Old  Testa- 
ment.— A  word  rendered  current  by  the  Jews  of 
Alexandria.  In  the  earliest  churches,  it  was  ap- 
plied with  very  different  significations  to  a 
variety  of  writings.  Among  the  various  views 
that  have  been  brought  forward  to  account  for 
the  application  of  the  term  to  the  non-canonical 


writings  of  the  Bible  (more  particularly  of  the 
Old  Testament),  the  most  probable  is  to  con- 
nect the  word  with  the  practice  existing  among 
religious  and  philosophic  sects  to  withhold  from 
tlie  general  public  writings  embodying  the  special 
tenets  of  the  sect  and  communicated  only  to  the 
inner  circle  of  adherents.  Such  books  generally 
bore  the  name  of  a  patriarch,  prophet,  or  even 
apostle,  purporting  to  be  the  author.  In  conse- 
quence, the  tenn  'apocrj^hal'  also  acquired  an 
unfavorable  meaning,  and  by  the  Fourth  Cen- 
tury A.D.  was  applied  also  to  writings  which 
were  regarded  as  pseudepigraphical  and  K)rgeries ; 
but  in  connection  with  the  Bible  it  has  been  cus- 
tomary, since  the  time  of  Jerome,  to  apply  the 
term  to  a  number  of  writings  which  the  Septua- 
gint  (the  Greek  translation  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment) had  circulated  amongst  the  Christians, 
and  which  were  sometimes  considered  as  an 
appendage  to  the  Old  Testament,  and  sometimes 
as  a  portion  of  it.  The  Greek  Church,  at  the 
Council  of  Laodioea  (a.d.  360),  excluded  them 
from  the  canon ;  the  Latin  Church,  on  the  other 
band,  always  highly  favored  them;  and  finally 
the  Council  of  Trent  (1545-63)  received  them  in 
part  for  edification,  but  not  for  the  "establish- 
ment of  doctrine."  All  the  Protestant  churches 
in  England  and  America,  except  the  Church  of 
England,  reject  their  use  in  public  worship.  In 
French  and  English  Bibles  of  the  Sixteenth 
Century  it  was  customary  to  bind  up  the  Apoc- 
rypha between  the  authorized  versions  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  bat  in  the  Seven- 
teenth Century  this  ceased,  and,  as  a  eonse- 
quenoe,  this  curious,  interesting,  and  instructive 
part  of  Jewish  literature  acquired  to  a  large 
extent  merely  scholarly  interest.  The  Apocrypha 
is  not  publi^ed  bv  the  great  BiUe  societies,  but 
was  revised  by  tnc  Bible  Revision  Committee, 
and  is  separately  published  by  the  University 
Press.  The  Old  Testament  Apocrypha  oonsuts 
of  fourteen  books:  (1)  First  Esdras  (q.v.)  ;  (2) 
Second  Esdras  (q.v.);  (3)  Tobit  (q.v.);  (4)  Ju- 
dith (q.v.)  ;  (5)  The  parts  of  Esther  not  found 
in  Hebrew  or  Aramaic;  (6)  The  Wisdom  of 
Solomon;  (7)  The  Wisdom  of  Jesus,  son  of 
Sirach,  or  Ecclesiasticus  (q.v.);  (8)  Baruch 
(q.v.);  (9)  The  Song  of  the  Three  Holy  ChU- 
dren;  (10)  The  History  of  Susanna;  (11)  The 
History  of  the  Destruction  of  Bel  and  the 
Dragon  (q.v.);  (12)  The  Prayer  of  Manasses, 
Kingof  Judah(see  Makassku)  ;  (13)  First  Mac- 
cabees (q.v.)  ;  (14)  Second  Maccabees  (q.v.).  The 
precise  origin  of  all  of  these  writings  cannot  be 
ascertained.  Their  composition  covers,  roughly 
speaking,  the  period  b.c.  150  to  a.d.  75.  Some,  as 
e.g.  The  Wisdom  of  Jesus  and  the  First  Macca- 
bees, were  originally  written  in  Hebrew;  others, 
as  the  Fourth  Esdras  and  The  Wisdom  of  Solo- 
mon, in  Greek.  In  respect  to  contents,  they  may 
be  divided  into  (a)  historical  (the  First  Esdras, 
First  and  Second  Maccabees);  (b)  legendary 
(Tobit,  Judith,  Additions  to  Esther,  Song  of 
Three  Holy  Children,  Susanna,  Bel  and  the 
Dragon)  ;  (c)  prophetical  (Baruch,  Prayer  of 
Manasses);  (d)  apocalyptic  (Second  Esdras); 
(e)  didactic  (The  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  The  Wis- 
dom of  Jesus). 

Betraying  to  a  larger  extent  the  religious  in- 
'  fiuences  current  in  Hellenistic  Judaism  than 
those  which  prevailed  in  Palestine,  it  was  natu- 
ral that  these  writings  should  have  been  looked 
upon  with  more  favor  outside  of  the  strictly 
rabbinical    circles    than    within   those   eimles; 
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though  it  should  be  added  tfa«t  this  remark  ap- 
plies to  some  of  the  writings  more  than  to 
others.  So,  e.g.  in  the  Talmud,  quotations  from 
The  Wisdom  of  Jesus  are  introduced  and  quoted 
in  a  manner  which  indicated  the  high  esteem  in 
which  the  worlc  was  held.  Still  the  exclusion 
of  these  writings  from  the  authorized  canon,  due 
largelv  to  the  fact  that  their  composition  lay 
too  close  to  the  period  when  to  the  earlier 
divisions  (a)  Law,  and  (b)  Prophets,  the  third 
division  (c)  Hagiographa  was  definitely  added, 
led  to  their  being  gradually  regarded  with  dis- 
favor, and  as  in  the  course  of  time  Rabbinical 
Judaism  concentrated  its  force  upon  the  study 
of  the  Talmud,  the  Apocrypha  were  entirely  lost 
sight  of.  On  the  other  hand,  the  affiliation 
of  early  Christianitv  with  Hellenic  Judaism 
finds  an  interesting  illustration  in  the  readiness 
with  which  the  Septuagint  translation,  which 
included  the  Apocrypha,  was  accepted  as  an 
authorized  text. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  writings,  there 
are  others  which  may  likewise  be  included  luder 
the  term  apocryphal,  although  not  officially 
recognized  as  such.  They  are  pseudepigraphical, 
i.e.  attributed  to  fictitious  authorship.  We  may 
again  distinguish  in  each  class,  legendary',  apoca- 
lyptic, and  poetical  writings.  To  the  old  Tes- 
tament division  belong  the  following:  (1)  The 
Testament  of  Adam,  which  is  a  Jewish  romance 
dealing  with  Adam  and  Eve  after  the  Fall.  (2) 
The  Book  of  Jubilees,  a  commentary  upon  Gene- 
sis, containing  chiefly  legendary  additions.  (3) 
The  Testament  of  the  Patriarchs,  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob.  (4)  The  Apocalypse  of 
Abraham.  (5)  The  Testaments  of  the  Twelve 
Patriarchs,  furnishing  the  dying  instructions  of 
the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob.  (6)  A  Life  of  Aseneth, 
giving  the  circumstances  of  Joseph's  marriage 
with  Aseneth.  (7)  The  Testament  of  Job.  (8) 
The  Testament  of  Solomon,  chiefly  a  magical 
book.  (9)  The  Contradictio  Salomonis,  a  contest 
in  wisdom  l>etween  Solomon  and  Hiram.  (10) 
The  Ascension  of  Isaiah.  (II)  The  Pseudo- 
Philo's  Liber  Antiquitatum  Bibliarum,  a  legend- 
ary summary  of  Biblical  history  from  Adam  to 
Saul.  ( 12)  The  Book  of  Jasher,  legendary  com- 
mentary on  the  Hexateuch.  (13)  The  Book  of 
Noah.  These  embrace  the  legendary  writin<is, 
and  in  additiMi  there  are  several  other  books  iie- 
longing  to  this  division,  of  which  only  the  titles 
and  some  references  are  known.  To  the  apoc- 
alpytic  division  belong:  (1)  The  Book  of  Enoch. 
(2)  Sibylline  Oracles.  (3)  The  Assumptio  Mosi. 
(4)  Apocalypse  of  Baruch  (of  which  there  are 
several  versions).  (5)  The  Rest  of  the  Words 
of  Baruch.  (6)  A  short  prophecy  of  Jeremiah. 
(7)  The  Apocalypse  of  Elias.  (8)  The  Apoc- 
alypse of  Zephaniah.  (9)  The  Revelation  of 
Moses.  ( 10)  The  Apocalypse  of  Esdras,  and 
again  some  others,  of  which  only  the  titles 
are  known.  Of  poetical  writings  there  are:  (1) 
Psalms  of  Solomon,  a  collection  of  eighteen,  or, 
according  to  some  versions,  nineteen  psalms. 
(2)  Additions  to  the  Psalter.  (3)  Lamentation 
of  Job's  Wife.  The  date  of  composition  of  most 
of  these  writings  is  uncertain.  Almost  all  give 
evidence  of  having  been  recast,  and  while  most 
are  undoubtedly  of  Jewish  origin,  they  have  to 
a  large  extent  been  made  to  accord  with  Chris- 
tian doctrines.  It  will  also  be  apparent  that 
the  dividing  line  in  the  case  of  these  writings, 
between  apocalyptic  literature  and  didactic  or 
legendary  compositions,  becomes   at  times  very 


faint.  See  articles  upon  the  separate  books,  as 
mentioned  above;  the  following  division  on  New 
Testament   Apocrypha;    also   Apocalyptic  Lit- 

EKATL'RE. 

II.  Xeic  Tettament.—The  New  Testament 
Apocrypha  and  Pseudepigrapha  include  numer- 
ous works  purported  to  have  been  written  by 
apostles  or  their  associates,  but  which  did  not 
secure  a  general  or  permanent  recognition.  As 
the  Church  became  ever  more  convinced  that  the 
writings  now  constituting  the  New  Testament 
were  the  only  authoritative  documents  of  the 
Apostolic  Age,  these  other  works  were  looked 
upon  with  suspicion,  and  finally  were  termed 
'apocrypha' — that  is,  works  whose  origin  was  un- 
certain, whose  contents  were  of  doubtful  char- 
acter, and  whose  common  use  was  not  to  be 
approved.  This  literature  was  extensive,  and 
continued  in  circulation  in  spite  of  the  dis- 
approval of  the  more  enlightened.  As  time 
went  on  the  earlier  works  were  continually  re- 
vised, enlarged,  and  imitated,  so  that  the  list 
finally  became  a  very  long  one.  The  reason  for 
this  wide  circulation  was  that  these  writings 
satisfied  a  strong  though  abnormal  longing  on 
the  part  of  the  less  enlightened.  The  canonical 
books  of  the  New  Testament  are  marked  by  a 
noble  simplicity  and  reserve.  But  there  were 
many  who  craved  something  more  marvelous 
and  startling.  There  were  also  those  whose  doc- 
trinal tendencies  found  but  slight  support  in 
the  New  Testament.  Hence  works  were  written 
in  the  name  of  an  apostle  or  as  records  of  an 
apostle's  deeds,  in  which  suspicious  doctrines 
were  placed  under  apostolic  sanction.  These 
apocryphal  works  may  be  classified  thus:  (a) 
Giospels;  (b)  Acts  of  Apostles;  (c)  Epistles; 
(d)   Apocalypses;    (e)   Didactic  Works. 

(a)  ApocryphalGospelsmay  be  divided  into  sev- 
eral groups.  ( 1 )  Those  dealing  with  the  nativity 
of  the  Virgin,  her  childhood,  and  the  birth, 
infancy,  and  childhood  of  the  Saviour.  Probably 
the  earliest  of  these  is  the  Protevangelium  of 
James.  It  is  but  a  fanciful  enlargement  of  the 
nativity  narratives  in  the  canonical  Matthew 
and  Luke,  with  perhaps  a  little  assistance  from 
trustworthy  tradition.  It  was  written  early  in 
the  Second  Century.  Closely  connected  with- 
the  Protecangrlium  is  the  Ooapel  of  Thomas, 
which  treats  of  the  childhood  of  Jesus.  He  is 
represented  as  even  then  working  miracles  and 
as  fully  conscious  of  his  divine  mission.  This 
work  was  much  used  by  Gnostics.  It  is  to  be 
dated  not  later  than  a.d.  150.  The  matter  con- 
tained in  these  two  works  was  combined  with 
additions  and  variations  in  the  later  Natixnti/  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  falsely  ascribed  to  Matthew. 
A  still  later  form  of  the  same  material  is  found 
in  the  so-called  Arabic  Gospel  of  the  Infancy, 
which  devotes  much  space  to  the  experiences  as 
of  the  Holy  Family  in  Egypt.  In  The  History 
of  Joseph  the  Carpenter,  Jesus  is  represented  as 
telling  his  apostles  of  his  mother's  betrothal, 
of  his  own  birth,  and,  more  particularly,  of  the 
last  sickness  and  death  of  Joseph.  (2)  'There  is  a 
second  group  of  writings  treating  of  the  Passion 
and  post-mortem  experiences  of  Christ.  The 
Gospel  of  Tiicodemus  is  a  late  compilation  of 
two  earlier  and  altogether  separate  works.  The 
Acts  of  Pilate  and  The  Descent  of  Christ  into 
Hades.  The  Acts  of  Pilate  is  probably  the  older, 
but  in  its  present  form  an  enlargement  of  the 
reputed  official  acts  or  reports  of  Pilate,  to 
which  reference  is  made  by  Justin  Martyr   (c 
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150  A.D.).  The  second  work  is  mainly  an  imagi- 
nary narrative  represented  as  having  been  told 
by  two  men  raised  from  the  dead  at  the  time  of 
the  crucifixion  (comp.  Matt,  xxvii.  62-53).  (3) 
Other  works,  more  nearly  like  the  canonical 
Uospels,  were  especially  favored  in  particular 
circles  or  localities.  The  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews, 
probably  the  same  as  the  Gospel  of  the  Naza- 
renes,  was  one  of  the  earliest  gospel-books.  It 
was  probably  a  secondary  form  in  Aramaic  of 
the  Aramaic  original  of  our  canonical  Greek 
Matthew,  written  perhaps  as  early  as  a.d.  100 
for  the  use  of  the  Aramaic-speaking  Christians 
of  Palestine  and  Syria.  The  later  Jewish- 
Christian  sect  of  the  Ebionites  had  a  gospel 
called  The  Oospel  of  the  Twelve,  written  in 
Greek,  probably  not  earlier  than  a.d.  200,  and 
heretical  in  tendency.  A  Oospel  of  the  Egyptians 
was  in  existence  in  the  latter  haU  of  the  Second 
Century.  It  was  probably  used  'n  the  country 
districts  of  li^ypt.  (4)  Other  gospels  claimed 
apostolic  authorship.  The  most  important  of 
such  is  the  Oospel  of  Peter.  Serapion,  Bishop  of 
Antioch,  a.d.  190-211,  discovered  that  this  work 
was  in  use  among  the  Christians  of  his  diocese. 
Its  use  was  neither  approved  nor  severely  con- 
demned by  the  orthodox  bishop.  A  large  frag- 
ment of  this  gospel  was  discovered  in  Egypt  in 
1885  and  published  in  1892.  Though  written 
early,  certainly  in  the  Second  Century,  it  seems 
never  to  have  been  used  as  an  authoritative  gos- 
pel in  the  regular  Church  service.  It  is  somewhat 
heretical  in  tendency.  A  Oospel  or  Traditions  of 
Matthias  (another  name  for  Zacchseus,  the  pub- 
lican), was  known  to  Origen.  This,  with  a  Oos- 
pel of  Philip,  was  used  by  Egyptian  Gnostics. 
Other  gospels  of  similar  character  were  circu- 
lated under  the  names  of  Andrew,  Barnabas,  and 
Bartholomew.  (5)  Other  forms  of  gospel  mate- 
rial were  in  circulation  in  early  times.  Sayings 
•f  Jesus  not  contained  in  any  known  treatise 
are  met  with  occasionally.  (See  Agbapha.)  A 
most  interesting  fragment  of  a  collection  of 
such  was  found  in  Egypt  in  1897 — the  so-called 
Logia  fragment.  (See  Agbapha.)  (6)  In  addi- 
tion to  the  above  there  were  gospels  of  an  avow- 
edly heretical  type.  Of  these,  the  Oospel  of 
Basilides,  written  by  the  famous  Gnostic  for  the 
use  of  his  disciples,  and  Uarcion's  Oospel,  which 
was  but  a  mutilated  Luke,  were  the  most  im- 
portant. 

(b)  Apocryphal  Acts  of  Apostles.  The  begin- 
ning of  this  literature  appears  to  have  been 
the  work  of  one  Lucius,  of  Charinus,  in  the 
second  half  of  the  Second  Century.  He  composed 
the  Acts,  or  Travels  (UtptoSoi)  of  the  Apostles 
Peter,  John,  Thomas,  Andrew,  and  Paul  (each 
apostle  treated  separately).  His  sources  were 
the  New  Testament  Acts  and  Epistles,  current 
oral  tradition,  and  his  own  imagination.  In 
these  Acts  certain  Gnostic  tendencies  were  mani- 
fest, such  as  a  mystic  doctrine  of  the  Cross  and 
tho.se  ascetic  teachings  that  exalt  celibacy  as  a 
form  of  higher  life.  Later  works  of  like  char- 
acter were  the  Acts  of  Matthew,  of  Bartholomew, 
and  of  Philip.  On  this  originally  Gnostic  basis, 
by  expurgation  or  abbreviation  of  objectionable 
material,  or  by  rewriting,  yet  using  the  same 
outlines,  a  series  of  Catholic  Acts  was  produced, 
written  from  a  more  orthodox  standpoint.  A 
secondary  form  of  the  same  literature  is  the  so- 
called  Abdias  collection  of  Martyrdoms  (Pas- 
siones  and  Vtr<u(e«)  of  the  several  apostles  and 
their  companions    (Sixth  Century).     The  most 


important  and  extensive  of  these  Acts  are  The 
Acts  of  John,  and  The  Acts  of  Judos  Thom«*, 
the  Apostle  to  the  Indians. 

(c)  Of  Apocryphal  Epistles,  the  most  famous 
is  the  correspondence  between  Abgar,  King  of 
Edessa,  and  Jesus.  Apocryphal  Pauline  epistles 
were:  (1)  An  Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans,  on 
the  basis  of  the  hint  in  Col.  iv.  16.  (2)  An 
Epistle  to  the  Alexandrians,  mentioned  as  early 
as  c.  170  A.D.  (3)  A  Third  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians. These  are  simply  compilations  from 
the  genuine  Pauline  letters  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. (4)  Correspondence  between  Seneca  and 
Paul  in  fourteen  letters  (at  least  as  early  as 
the  Fourth  Century). 

(d)  Apocryphal  Apocalypses.  Of  these  The 
Apocalypse  of  Peter  is  the  most  important,  a 
small  fragment  of  which  was  discovered  with  the 
fragment  of  the  Oospel  of  Peter.  The  work  was 
in  existence  as  early  as  a.d.  175,  and  highly 
esteemed  in  some  quarters.  The  Apocalypse  of 
Paul,  The  Vision  of  Paul,  The  Apocalypse  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  other  like  works  are  late  and 
less  important. 

(e)  Didactic  Works.  The  Preaching  (K'^pvytu) 
of  Peter  was  written  very  early,  possibly  before 
A.D.  100.  It  was  perhaps  also  known  as  the  Dida- 
scalia  or  Doctrine  of  Peter.  Tho  existence  of  a 
Preaching  (Proedicatio)  of  Paul  is  very  doubtfuL 
For  other  works  sometimes  classed  as  New  Testa- 
ment Apocrypha,  see  Apostolic  Fathiss  ;  Cu«- 
ENTINA;  Barnabas,  Acts  and  Epistls  or; 
Hebiias.  Shepherd  of;  Rbvelatton  or  Saint 
John  ;  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles. 

Biblioobapht.  For  the  Old  Testament,  see 
for  texts  the  Septuagint  version,  best  ed.  Swete 
(London,  second  edition,  1899) ;  O.  F.  Fritzsche, 
Lt6r»  Apocryphi  Veteris  Testamenti  Oraei 
(Leipzig,  1871)  ;  for  English  translation,  O.  J. 
Ball,  The  Variorum  Apocrypha  (London,  undat- 
ed);  E.  C.  Bissell,  The  Apocrypha  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament (New  York,  1880,  with  commentary  and 
summary  of  pseudepigrapha)  ;  H.  Wall,  Apoc- 
rypha (London,  1888,  2  vols.,  with  commen- 
tary) ;  for  complete  German  translation,  see  E. 
Kautzsch,  Die  Apokryphen  und  Pseudepigraphen 
des  alten  Testaments  (Tubingen,  1900)  ;  Chur- 
tow,  Vncanonical  and  Apocrypha  Scripture* 
( 1884)  ;  The  Vncanotiical  Writings  of  the  Old 
Testament  Found  in  the  Armenian  MSB.  of  the 
Library  of  Saint  Lazarus,  translated  into  Eng- 
lish by  Jacques  Issaverdens  (Venice,  1901).  For 
the  New  .Testament,  see,  for  texts,  Tischendorf, 
Evangelia  Apocrypha  (Leipzig,  1854),  Acta 
Apostolorum  Apocrypha  (Leipzig,  1851),  and 
Apocalypses  Apocrypha  (Leipzig,  1866) ;  R.  A- 
Lipsius  and  Bonnet,  Acta  Apostolorum  Apoc- 
rypha (Leipzig,  1883)  ;  Zahn,  Acta  Johannis 
(Erlangen,  1880)  ;  A  Hilgenfeld,  Novum  Testa- 
mentum,  extra  Canonem  Receptum  (Leipzig, 
(1884);  and  Evangeliorum  {et  ceterorum)  qua 
supersunt  (a  collection  of  fragments),  Editio 
altera.  Discussions:  The  most  extended  are 
K.  A.  Lipsius,  Die  apokryphen  Apostelgeschichten 
(Brunswick,  1883-90)  ;  and  Zahn,  Oeschichte 
des  neutestamentlichen  Kanons  (2d  ed.  Leipzig 
and  Erlangen,  1889).  For  further  literatuie, 
consult  G.  KrOger,  History  of  Early  Christiom 
Literature  (New  York,  1897).  For  translation, 
see  Walker  in  the  Ante-Nicene  Library. 

AP'OCTSA'CEM  (Gk.  iri,  apo,  away  from, 
-i-   leiwr,  kyUn,  dog) .    The  Dogbane  Faicilt.  An 
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order  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  the  species  of 
which  are  herbs,  shrubs,  vines,  and  trees,  mostly 
with  a  copious,  milky  juice.  The  leaves  are 
mostly  opposite,  entire,  and  without  stipules. 
The  flowers  are  flve-parted;  ovary  single  and 
two-celled,  or  two  and  cone-celled.  Fruit,  a 
follicle  or  drupe ;  seeds  with  a  straight  embryo ; 
endosperm  small  or  none;  seed  often  cov- 
ered with  a  thistle-like  down.  There  are  about 
130  genera  and  more  than  1000  species  in 
this  order,  the  principal  subdivisions  of  which 
are:  ARnuiNE«,  represented  by  Arduina  and 
Landolphia;  Pltimkriej:,  containing  the  trop- 
ical genus  Tabemcemontana,  and  Aspidto- 
sperma,  Vinca,  and  Alstonia;  and  EcHiTiOTia!, 
which  embraces  Kickxia,  Apocynum,  Nerium, 
and  Strophanthus.  The  properties  of  plants  of 
this  order  vary  greatly,  but  many  are  exceed- 
ingly poisonous.  Some,  like  Kickaia  and  Lan- 
dolphia, are  rich  in  caoutchouc ;  Apooynum  yields 
valuable  bast  fibre,  and  its  rhizomes  are  used  in 
medicine;  Btrophanthus  contains  in  its  seed  a 
powerful  poisonous  alkaloid;  while  others  have 
varied  economic  uses.  See  Pebiwinkle;  Ole- 
ander; Indian  Hemp;  Rubbeb;  Stbophan- 
THUS ;  DooBANB ;  Wbightia  ;  Poisonous  Plants, 
«tc. 

APOCYNTTX,  &-pds1-nttm.  A  genus  of 
plants.    See  Dogbane. 

APOCYNUM,  A-pOsl-nam.  A  drug  com- 
posed of  the  powdered  root  of  Apocynum  canna- 
binum,  Canadian  or  Indian  hemp.  Its  taste  is 
acrid  and  bitter.  It  contains  apocynine,  gallic 
and  tannic  acids,  a  bitter  principle,  etc.  Its 
active  ingredients  are  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol.  Moderate  doses  increase  the  secretions 
of  the  skin,  bronchi,  and  kidneys.  Large  doses 
cause  vomiting  and  purging.  The  chief  use  of 
apocynum  is  as  a  diuretic.  It  may  act  directly 
as  a  renal  stimulant  and  dilate  the  arterioles, 
but  probably  chiefly  by  increasing  artificial  pres- 
sure. It  fails  in  many  cases,  but  in  others  it 
causes  marked  increase  of  urine.  See  Apoot- 
JIA.CEJE ;   Dogbane. 

APODES,  ftp'd-dfa(Gk.  d,  a,  priv.  +  weit,  poiu, 
foot).  An  order  of  teleost  fishes,  variously  lim- 
ited, including  the  eels  (not  the  electric  eel), 
mura-nas,  and  allied  serpentiform  species.  Con- 
sult T.  Gill,  Standard  Natural  History,  III.,  100 
(Boston,  1885).    See  Eel. 

AP'ODICTIC  (Ok.  irolnicratt,  apodeiktikoa, 
demonstrating,  -ive).  A  logical  term  signifying 
necessary,  and  applied  to  judgments  which  ad- 
mit of  no  contradiction.  It  is  used  largely  by 
Kant.    See  A  Pbiori. 

APOCKAMT  (Gk.  dri,  apo,  away  from  + 
•fdfun,  gamos,  a  wedding).  A  name  which  refers 
to  the  fact  tliat  a  plant  which  ordinarily  comes 
from  a  fertilized  egg  may,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, develop  in  some  other  way.  It  is  a 
general  term,  used  to  cover  all  cases  in  which 
the  asexual  plant  does  not  come  from  a  fertilized 
egg,  without  reference  to  the  method  of  its  ori- 
gin. 'Parthenogenesis'  is  that  form  of  apogamy 
in  which  a  plant  is  developed  from  an  egg  that 
has  not  been  fertilized.  In  other  cases  of  apog- 
amy the  new  plant  is  developed  in  a  vegetative 
way  from  various  other  tissues.  The  phenome- 
non of  apogamy  has  been  observed  chiefly  among 
the  ferns,  which  seem  to  respond  most  readily 
to  the  conditions  which  favor  it.  Numerous 
cases  have  now  been  observed  (both  among 
native  and  cultivated  forms),  in  which  the  leafy 


plant  arises  in  various  ways  directly  from  the 
prothallium,  without  the  fertilization  or  even 
production  of  an  egg.  Among  the  mosses  apog- 
amy has  never  been  observed;  that  is,  there  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  the  spore-bearing  struc- 
ture ever  has  any  other  origin  than  a  fertilized 
egg.  Among  the  seed-plants  the  phenomenon 
has  been  recorded  in  a  number  of  cases,  and  has 
usually  been  wrongly  referred  to  parthenogene- 
sis. So  far  as  the  records  go,  true  partheno- 
genesis has  been  established  in  seed-plants  only 
for  Antennaria  and  Alchemilla,  genera  of  Com- 

Eositffi,  and  for  Thalictrum,  a  genua  of  Ranuncu- 
iceic.  In  various  other  cases,  however,  in  which 
embryos  are  known  to  arise  in  seeds  which  have 
received  nothing  from  the  pollen,  it  is  discov- 
ered that  the  embryo  is  not  developed  by  the 
unfertilized  egg,  but  arises  vegetatively  from  va- 
rious tissues  of  the  ovule,  just  as  a  bud  may 
develop  almost  anywhere  upon  a  plant.  The 
fact  that  a  seed  contains  an  embryo  is  not  sure 
indication  that  this  embryo  has  developed  from 
the  egg.  In  seed-plants,  therefore,  the  extent 
of  the  phenomenon  of  apogamy  is  uncertain  and 
diflicult  to  determine. 

AP'OGEE  (Gk.  diri,  apo,  from,  +  y^,  ge,  the 
earth).  When  the  earth  and  some  other  planet 
reach  such  positions  in  their  respective  orbits 
that  the  distance  between  them  is  a  maximum, 
then  that  planet  is  said  to  be  in  its  apogee.  The 
use  of  the  word  apogee  is  usually  restricted  to 
the  sun  and  moon,  the  sun's  apogee  correspond- 
ing to  the  earth's  aphelion,  and  the  moon's 
apogee  being  the  point  of  its  orbit  most  remote 
from  the  earth.    Apogee  is  opposed  to  perigee. 

AP'OOEOIVBOPISU,  or  Negative  Geo- 
TROPisu.  That  form  of  sensitiveness  to  grav- 
ity in  plants  by  virtue  of  which  organs  tend 
to  grow  vertically  upward — that  is,  in  a  direc- 
tion opposite  to  that  of  the  earth's  attraction. 
The  best  example  of  this  phenomenon  is  foimd 
in  the  main  shoots  of  most  plants.  When  'cen- 
trifugal force'  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  plant 
in  place  of  gravity,  the  stems  of  seedlings  grow 
toward  the  centre  of  revolution,  while  the  roots, 
being  positively  geotropic,  grow  in  the  opposite 
direction.    See  Geotbopisu  in  Plants. 

APOIiDA,  ft-poKdA.  A  town  of  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Saxe-Weimar,  Germany,  near  the  Ilm, 
a  feeder  of  the  Saale,  eight  miles  northeast  of 
Weimar  (Map:  Germany,  D  3).  It  is  a  station 
on  the  Thuringian  Railway,  between  Weimar  and 
Weissenfels.  It  is  a  place  of  much  industrial 
activity,  having  extensive  manufactures  of  ho- 
siery and  woven  goods.  Population,  in  1895, 
20,798;    in  1900,  20,352  ;  in  1906,  21,262. 

APOL'LINA'SIS  (  t  -392).  The  younger, 
bishop  of  Laodicea  in  Syria,  and  one  of  the 
warmest  opponents  of  Arianism.  Both  as  a 
man  and  a  scholar  he  was  held  in  the  greatest 
reverence,  and  his  writings  were  extensively 
read  in  his  own  day.  His  father,  Apollinaris 
the  elder,  who  was  Bishop  of  Laodicea,  was 
bom  at  Alexandria,  and  taught  grammar,  first 
at  Berytus,  and  afterward  at  Laodicea.  When 
Julian  prohibited  the  Christians  from  teaching 
the  classics,  the  father  and  son  endeavored  to 
supply  the  loss  by  converting  the  Scriptures  into 
a  body  of  poetry,  rhetoric,  and  philosophy.  The 
Old  "Testament  was  selected  as  the  subject  for 
poetical  compositions  after  the  manner  of 
Homer,  Pindar,  and  the  tragedians;  while  the 
New  Testament  formed  the  groundwork  of  dia- 
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loguM  in  imitation  of  Plato.  It  is  not  ascer- 
tained what  share  the  father  had  in  this  work; 
but  as  he  had  a  reputation  for  poetry,  he  prob- 
ably put  the  Old  Testament  into  Greek  verse. 
But  it  was  chiefly  as  a  controversial  theologian, 
and  as  the  founder  of  a  sect,  that  Apollinaris 
is  celebrated.  He  maintained  that  the  lo^os,  or 
divine  nature  in  Christ,  took  the  place  of  the 
rational  human  soul  or  mind,  and  that  the  body 
of  Christ  was  a  spiritualized  and  glorified  form 
of  humanity.  This  doctrine  was  condemned  by 
several  synods,  especially  by  the  Council  of  Con- 
stantinople (381),  on  the  ground  that  it  denied 
the  true  human  nature  of  Christ.  The  heresy 
styled  ApoUinarianism  spread  rapidly  through 
Syria,  and  neighboring  countries,  and,  after  the 
death  of  Apollinaris,  its  adherents  formed  two 
sects — the  Vitalians,  named  after  Vitalis,  bishop 
of  Antioch,  and  the  Polemeans,  after  Polemo,  who 
added  to  the  doctrine  of  Apollinaris  the  assertion 
that  the  divine  and  human  natures  were  so 
blended  as  one  substance  in  Christ  that  his  body 
was  a  proper  object  of  adoration.  On  this  account 
they  were  accused  of  aareolatria  (worship  of  the 
flesh)  and  anthropolatria  (worship  of  man),  and 
also  were  styled  synousiastoi  (air,  syn,  together, 
oivla,  Oiuia,  substance),  because  they  confused 
the  two  distinct  substances.  Other  leaders  were 
Valentinus  and  Timothy. 

APOLLINABIS,  Saint.  A  citizen  of  An- 
tioch, founder  and  bishop  of  the  Church  of  Ra- 
venna. He  followed  Saint  Peter  to  Rome,  where 
he  was  ordained.  As  late  as  the  Ninth  Century, 
indentations  on  a  certain  rock  at  the  Elm 
Monastery  at  Rome  were  said  to  have  been  the 
impressions  left  by  the  heads,  backs,  and  legs  of 
the  two  saints  during  a  night  spent  there  in 
sleep. 

APOLLINABIS  SUXyTSnUS  (430-487).  A 
Roman  author,  political  leader,  and  Bishop  of 
Arverna  (Clermont-Ferrand),  born  at  Lyons. 
He  married  in  about  452  the  daughter  of  Avitus, 
who  was  Emperor  from  453  to  456.  He  was  pre- 
fect of  Rome  in  468,  bishop  in  472,  and  headed  the 
national  party  against  the  Goths.  In  474  he  was 
imprisoned.  After  his  death  he  was  canonized. 
He  wrote  nine  books  of  letters,  of  great  historical 
value,  and  twenty-four  poems,  mainly  panegyri- 
cal. The  best  edition  of  his  work  is  in  the  Aucto- 
rum  Antiquissimorum,  Vol.  VIII.,  in  the  ilonu- 
menta  Oermaniw  Historica  (Berlin,  1887).  Con- 
sult Hodgkin,  Italy  and  Her  Invaders,  Vol.  II. 
(Oxford,  1892). 

APOT.T.INABIS  WATER.  An  alkaline 
mineral  water  obtained  from  a  spring  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Ahr,  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  which  was 
discovered  in  1851.  Its  pleasant  taste  and  rich- 
ness in  carbon  dioxide  gas  make  it  a  valuable 
table  water  that  is  recommended  for  dyspepsia 
and  loss  ot  appetite. 

Its  composition  is: 

Sodium  cwbonot* 8.964  gnlns  bsatnt 

Ifngnesium      "      2.761      "  "^ 

Calcium  "      1.900     "  « 

Sodium  ohlorida 2.743     "  •» 

Sodium  snlpkata 1.64S     «  •> 

Sodium  phoipliate  I  __ 

Potutlum  aalts      ( Tnew. 

Iron  oxide  witli  aliuaiiia 0.049     "  " 

Silicic  acid    0.099     "  " 

Cubonic  acid  (free  and  aemi-combinad)..  42.81  oulk  in.  inapjiit 

Carbonio  add  (combined) 12.44     "  " 

APOI/IiO.  A  borough  in  Armstrong  County, 
Pa.,  28  miles  northeast  of  Pittsburg  in  a  direct 
line,  on  the  Kiskiminetas  River,  and  on  the  West 
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Penn.  Division  of  the  Penpsylvania  Railroad 
( Map :  Pennsylvania,  B  3 ) .  It  is  the  centre  of  a 
coal  mining  region  and  mannfaetures  steel,  fire 
brick,  barrels,  etc.  Apollo  was  settled  in  1790, 
laid  out  in  1816,  and  incorporated  as  a  borough 
in  1848.  Population  in  1890,  2156;  in  1900, 
2924. 

APOLLO  (Gr.  kfSKkm  Apolldn,  Doric  for 
'ArAXbir,  Apelldn).  Next  to  Zeus,  the  most  im- 
portant and  widely  worshiped  divinity  of  Greece. 
Later  antiquity  identified  Apollo  with  the  sun, 
but  in  Homer  the  two  are  entirely  distinct.  As  to 
the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  name  Apollo,  there 
is  no  general  agreement  among  scholars,  though 
the  weight  of  argument  is  slightly  in  favor  of 
those  who  interpret  it  as  from  "he  who  wards 
oflT'  or  "drives  away"  evil,  from  which  conception 
it  is  easy  to  explain  many  of  the  varied  forms  of 
the  Apollo  cult.  Thus  Apollo  is  a  god  of  healing 
for  diseases,  and  of  purification  from  moral  de- 
filement. So  he  was  said  to  have  purified  Orestes 
for  the  murder  of  his  mother,  and  so  he  was  in- 
voked to  purify  and  cleanse  entire  communities 
afflicted  by  pestilence.  In  the  same  way  his  pro- 
tection was  extended  to  flocks  and  herds,  as  is 
shown  by  his  epithet  Vomios,  and  the  story  of 
his  serving  as  the  shepherd  of  Admetus,  to  the 
great  increase  of  the  flocks  of  that  king.  He  also 
appears  as  protecting  the  grain  from  mildew,  and 
as  driving  away  field-mice,  whence  his  surname 
Smintheua.  There  are  also  traces  of  Apollo  as  a 
war  god,  who  can  drive  away  the  enemy,  and  who 
mingles  actively  in  the  fray;  and  at  the  shrine 
in  Amyclie,  he  appeared  w^ith  a  helmet  and 
lance.  Nor  is  this  view  of  the  original  concep- 
tion of  Apollo  in  any  way  inconsistent  with 
bis  very  obvious  connection  with  the  light.  For 
that  he  was  early  connected  with  the  sun  is 
clear,  from  the  celebration  of  liis  departure  in 
the  autumn  to  a  distant  land,  and  his  return  in 
the  spring.  Light  is  regarded  as  a  healer  and 
protector,  the  bane  of  evu  spirits  who  love  dark- 
ness. The  light  and  beat,  however,  are  not 
always  beneficent,  and  Apollo  thus  appears  as 
the  sender  of  pestilence,  and  as  bringing  sudden 
death  with  his  unerring  arrows.  As  a  light- 
god,  also,  he  is  called  Lycean  and  Lycian ;  these 
terms  are  probably  connected  with  the  Latin  {to, 
light.  The  ancients  connected  these  epithets  with 
the  Greek  word  for  'wolf  (Xiixot,  lykos),  and  some 
good  modern  authorities  consider  Apollo  as 
originally  a  herdsman's  divinity  in  the  form  of 
a  wolf.  He  is  also  styled  Phoebus  (♦o?/Sot),  the 
"bright  one,"  the  "brilliant  one."  Whatever  may 
have  been  his  early  nature,  the  prominent  con- 
ception of  Apollo  in  historic  times  was  as  a  god 
of  prophecy,  and  so  of  music  and  song.  His  most 
famous  oracle  was  at  Delphi  (q.  v.),  but  there 
were  others  at  DeJos ;  at  the  Ismenian  sanctuary 
near  Thebes ;  at  Abse.  on  the  border  of  Plioois  -,  at 
Patara,  in  Lycia;  and  at  Claros,  in  Ionia,  near 
Colophon.  Apollo  was  also  a  god  of  colonization, 
and  many  Greek  cities  believed  that  their  foun- 
ders had' been  guided  by  Apollo  in  the  form  of 
an  animal  or  bird. 

As  is  natural  in  the  ease  of  a  god  so  widely 
worshiped,  the  legends  of  Apollo  are  highly 
diversified,  though  the  main  features  show  con- 
siderable unity,  due  to  the  overpowering  influ- 
ence of  the  cults  at  Delphi  ana  Delos,  which 
made  their  versions  canonical.  He  was  the  son 
of  Zeus  and  Leto  (Latona),  bom  with  his  twin 
sister  Artemis  (see  Diana)  on  the  island  of 
Delos,  which  had  hitherto  fl<wted  on  the  sea,  bat 
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now  became  fixed,  and  afiforded  a  refuge  for  Leto, 
who  had  been  driven  from  all  other  places  by 
the  wrath  of  Hera.  After  hia  birth,  the  god 
hastened  to  Delphi  and  slew  the  dragon  Python, 
who  had  pursued  his  mother  during  her  sorrow. 
For  other  legends  see  Admetus  ;  Htfebboreai^s  ; 
Laombdon;  Nioke.  In  Greece,  Apollo  was  not 
the  god  of  any  single  race.  The  lonians  wor- 
shiped him  as  the  ancestral  god,  PatroOs,  while 
the  great  Dorian  festival,  Cameia  (see  Gbeek 
Festivals),  was  held  in  his  honor.  In  Rome,  his 
worship  was  introduced  from  Greece  at  a  com- 
paratively late  date.  The  earliest  mention  of  a 
place  of  worship  for  Apollo  is  in  b.c.  449,  and  it 
was  not  till  b.c.  212  that  the  Ludi  ApoUinares 
were  celebrated.  Augustus  greatly  increased  the 
honor  of  the  god  in  gratitude  for  the  victory  of 
Actium,  and  built  him  a  splendid  temple  on  the 
Palatine,  with  which  a  library  was  connected. 
The  temple  contained  the  celebrated  statue  by 
Scopas.. 

Tne  representotions  of  Apollo  in  ancient  art 
•re  almost  innumerable.  As  Apollo  Agyieus,  he 
was  worshiped  in  the  form  of  a  conical  stone. 
In  general,  two  chief  types  can  be  distin- 
guished. As  a  nude  youth,  the  ideal  of  youthful 
strength  and  beauty.  This  can  be  traced  from 
the  rude  statues  of  archaic  art,  of  Melos,  Thera, 
and  Orchomenus,  through  the  Payne-Knight 
bronze,  and  the  Choiseul-Gouffier  marble  in  the 
British  Museum,  to  the  almost  effeminate  type 
of  the  Apollo  Sauroctonos  (the  lizard-slayer) 
of  Praxiteles,  or  the  glorious  divinity  of  the 
Apollo  of  the  altar  frieze  from  Pergamon  (q.v.). 
The  other  type  represents  the  god  as  clad  in  the 
long  robe  of  the  musician  playing  on  the  lyre, 
as  he  appears  in  the  statue  in  the  Vatican, 
which  is  probably  a  copy  of  the  work  of  Scopas. 
The  special  attributes  of  Apollo  are  the  bow 
and  quiver,  the  laurel  and  the  lyre.  Con- 
sult: Overbeck,  Qriechiache  Kunstmythologie 
(Leipzig,  1871-89)  ;  and  Wernicke  in  the  Pauly- 
Wissowa  Realencyklopadie  der  klassisehen  Alter- 
tumswinsenschaft  (Stuttgart,  1900). 

APOLLO  BELVEDERE,  bel'vft-da'rt.  A  cele- 
brated statue  of  antiquity,  probably  found  at 
Grotto  Ferrata  (or  possibly  at  Porto  d'Anzio), 
and  in  1503  placed  in  the  Belvedpre  of  the  Vati- 
can by  Pope  Julius  II.  The  left  hand  and  right 
forearm  were  restored  by  Montorsoli,  a  pupil 
of  Michelangelo.  The  right  hand  originally  held 
a  laurel  branch  wound  with  fillets,  while  the 
presence  of  the  quiver  shows  that  the  left  raised 
the  bow.  The  aegis,  which  has  been  restored 
in  the  left  hand,  on  the  evidence  of  a  bronze 
statuette,  is  not  known  as  an  attribute  of 
Apollo,  nor  is  its  presence  in  the  statuette 
proved.  The  beautiful  face  expresses  divine 
wrath  and  contempt.  The  god,  clad  only  in  the 
chlamys  (q.v.),  is  moving  forward  agaust  the 
powers  of  evil  to  rescue  the  distressed.  Tliis 
statue  was  once  regarded  as  the  highest  type 
of  Greek  art,  but  it  has  long  been  known  to  be 
onljr  a,  careful  Roman  copy  of  a  Greek  original, 
which  cannot  well  be  earlier  than  the  latter  part 
of  the  Fourth  Century  B.C.  (possibly  by  Leo- 
chares),  while  many  good  authorities  regard  it 
as  belonging  to  the  Third,  or  even  Second  Cen- 
tury B.C. 

APOLLO  OITH'AB<Ea>TTS  (Gk.  KiffapifSit, 
kithar6doa,  harper,  from  mMpo,  kithara,  lyre  + 
iaUI6t,  aoidos,  singer).  Apollo,  in  his  function 
of  God  of  Music.    Two  famous  statues  of  him  in 


this  capacity  are  in  existence:  one  at  the  Vati- 
can, the  other  at  the  Munich  Glyptothek,  both 
of  uncertain  date  and  origin. 

APOLLO  CLTJB.  A  Seventeenth-Century  litr 
erary  coterie,  resembling  the  Elizabetlians' 
'Areopagus,'  or  that  still  more  famous  gather- 
ing which,  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  surround- 
ed Dr.  Johnson.  Among  its  members  were  Ben 
Jonson,  Robert  Her  rick,  Randolph,  and  other 
ptets  and  pamphleteers.  Its  meeting-place  was 
the  Devil  Tavern  at  Temple  Bar. 

AP'OLLODO^TJS  ( Gk. '  AtoXXMwooj  ApoUo- 
dOros).  (I)  An  Athenian  painter  of  the  Fifth 
Century  B.C.,  an  elder  contemporary  of  Zeuxis. 
He  is  said  to  have  introduced  the  rendering  of 
light  and  shade  in  place  of  the  flat  coloring  of 
his  predecessors.  (2)  A  celebrated  architect 
of  the  early  part  of  the  Second  Century,  a.d., 
employed  by  the  Emperor  Trajan  in  the  con- 
struction of  his  bridge  over  the  Danube,  in  that 
of  the  Forum  called  the  Forum  of  Trajan,  and 
other  works  in  Rome.  His  severe  censure  of 
Emperor  Hadrian's  plans  is  said  to  have  caused 
Apollodorus's  banishment  and  death.  (3)  A 
Greek  grammarian  of  the  Second  Century  B.O. 
He  studied  philosophy  in  his  native  Athens, 
and  then  joined  the  Alexandrian  scholars  about 
Aristarchus;  wrote  a  chronicle  in  iambic  verse 
and  several  grammatical  works.  His  greatest 
work  was  On  the  Qoda,  apparently  a  history 
of  the  Greek  religion,  though  its  exact  nature 
can  only  be  conjectured  from  scattered  notices. 
The  mythographical  handbook  which  began  with 
the  origin  of  the  gods,  and  ended  with  the 
story  o?  Troy,  though  it  bears  the  name  of 
ApoUodorus,  is  certainly  a  compilation  of  a 
later  date. 

AP'OLLOinA  (Gk.  'AroXXwIa).  The  name 
of  more  than  thirty  ancient  cities.  ( 1 )  In 
Illyria,  on  the  Aofls,  founded  by  emigrants  from 
Corinth  and  Corcyra,  commercially  prosperous, 
and  towards  the  end  of  the  Roman  Empire  a 
seat  of  literature  and  philosophy.  (2)  In  Tbra- 
cia  (afterwards  Sozopolis,  and  now  Sizeboli), 
colonized  by  Milesians,  and  famous  for  a  co- 
lossal statue  of  Apollo,  by  Calamis.  which 
was  removed  to  Rome.  (3)  The  port  of  Cyrene 
(afterwards  Sozusa,  and  now  Marsa  Suza), 
which  outgrew  Cyrene  itself,  and  left  evidences 
of  its  magnificence  in  the  mins  of  its  public 
buildings.  (4)  A  city  of  Macedonia,  referred 
to  in  Acts  xvii.  I  as  one  of  the  stations  on  the 
road  from  Ampbipolis  to  Thessalonica.  Its  ex- 
act position  is  not  known.  It  was,  doubtless, 
on  the  celebrated  Via  Egnatia,  probably  south  of 
and  near  to  the  present  Gol  (Lake)  Beshik. 
Little  is  known  of  its  history. 

AP'OLLOTlTCrS  (Gk.'A»oXX<i«oj,ApoIl5n»08). 
An  Alexandrian  scholar,  son  of  Archibius.  He 
lived  toward  the  end  of  the  First  Century  a.d., 
and  compiled  a  lexicon  of  Homeric  words,  the 
main  sources  of  which  were  Apion's  Glossary, 
and  the  commentaries  of  Aristarchus  and  Helio- 
dorus.  Though  it  has  come  down  to  us  in 
abridged  and  otherwise  imperfect  form,  this 
work  is  valuable  for  the  exegetical  study  of 
Homer. 

APOLLONItrS,  or  Peboa.  A  mathematician 
and  younger  contemporary  of  Archimedes  and 
Eratosthenes.  Bom  at  Perga,  in  Pamphylia,  he 
lived,  during  the  years  of  his  activity  as  a 
scholar,  which  were  approximately  from  b.o.  247 
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to  205,  at  Alexandria  and  Pergamum.  His 
principal  work  was  a  treatise  on  Conic  Sections, 
in  eight  books,  the  first  four  of  which,  accom- 
panied by  a  sixth-century  commentary  on 
same  by  Eutocius,  have  come  down  to  us  in  the 
original  Greek.  Books  l.-VII.  were  twice  trans- 
lated into  Arabic  in  the  Ninth  and  Tenth  cen- 
turies, and  from  one  of  these  Arabic  transla- 
tions there  is  a  Latin  translation  of  Books 
v.- VII.  Of  Book  VIII.  there  exist  only  certain 
lemmata  of  Pappus,  dating  from  the  Third  and 
Fourth  centuries  a.d.  This  work,  containing  four 
hundred  problems,  was  so  complete  that  it  left 
little  for  his  successors  to  improve.  He  wrote  on 
the  methods  of  arithmetic  calculation,  on  statics, 
the  stations  and  regressions  of  the  planets  (a 
work  upon  which  Ptolemy  drew  in  writing 
the  Almagest ) ,  and  on  transversals  of  conies, 
which  laid  the  foundation  for  the  geometry  of 
position.  Among  his  other  works  deserving  men- 
tion are :  De  Sectione  Spatrii,  De  Sectione  Deter- 
minata,  and  De  Tractionibut.  Apollonius's 
problem,  "To  draw  a  circle  tangent  to  three 
given  circles  in  a  plane,"  found  in  his  treatise 
on  Contact,  has  been  solved  by  Newton,  Vieta, 
and  others.  Consult:  Halley,  Opera  et  Studia 
(Oxford,  1810),  which  is  the  best  edition  of  the 
extant  works  of  Apollonius;  Heisberg,  .^pollonn 
Pergcn  qxue  Grace  Exstant  Opera  (Leipzig,  1891- 
93).  T.  L.  Heath's  Cambridge  edition  also  de- 
serves mention. 

APOLLONXD'S,  of  Ttana.  A  native  of 
Tyana,  in  Cappadocia,  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
Christ.  He  was  a  zealous  follower  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Pythagoras.  He  traveled  through  Asia 
to  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  thence  to  India, 
where,  at  the  court  of  King  Phraortes,  he  met 
Jarcbas,  the  principal  Brahmin.  When  Apollo- 
nius returned  from  this  pilgrimage,  his  fame  as 
a  wise  man  was  greatly  increased;  the  people 
regarded  him  as  a  worker  of  miracles  and  a  di- 
vine being,  and  princes  were  glad  to  entertain 
him  at  their  courts.  He  himself  seems  to  have 
claimed  insight  into  futurity,  rather  than  the 
power  of  working  miracles.  Yet  in  Rome  it 
was  claimed  that  he  raised  a  young  woman  from 
the  dead.  He  was  acquitted  of  treason  by  Nero, 
because  the  indictment  had  vanished  from  the 
paper.  After  extensive  travels  in  Spain,  Italy, 
Greece,  and  Ethiopia,  he  was  accused  of  having 
taken  part  in  an  insurrection  against  Domitian. 
He  appeared  before  the  tribunal,  but  soon 
miraculously  vanished.  Ultimately,  he  appears 
to  have  settled  in  Ephesus,  where  he  opened  a 
Pythagorean  school,  and  continued  his  teaching 
until  he  died,  nearly  one  hundred  years  old.  His 
history  was  written  by  Philostratus  (q.v.),  but 
is  plainly  a  religious  novel  intended  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  Julia,  wife  of  the  Emperor 
Severus,  who,  however,  died  ere  its  completion. 
The  travels  of  the  Apostle  Paul  are  a  more  likely 
inspiration  to  this  work  than  the  GJospel  narra- 
tive of  Christ.  It  contains  a  mass  of  absurdi- 
ties and  fables,  through  which  an  outline  of 
historical  facts  and  the  real  character  of  the 
man  are  sufficiently  discernible.  Hierocles,  a 
heathen  statesman  and  opponent  of  Christianity, 
wrote,  in  the  Third  Century,  a  work  on  the  life 
and  doctrines  of  Apollonius,  with  a  view  to 
prove  their  superiority  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ. 
In  modem  times,  the  notorious  English  free- 
thinker Blount,  and  Voltaire  in  France,  have 
renewed  the  attempt.      Consult:    B.  L.  Gilder- 


sleeve,  Esaay»  and  Studies  (New  York,  1890) > 
and  L.  Dyer,  Studies  of  the  Oods  in  Greece  ( New 
York,  1894)  ;  and  for  his  life,  Philostratus  in  the 
Teubner  series.  Vol.  I.  (Leipzig,  1870-71);  Eng- 
lish trans.,  Guthrie  (New  York,  1905) ;  Fr«idi 
trans.,  A.  Chassang  ( Paris,  1862)  ;  German  trans., 

E.  Baltzer  ( Rudolstadt,  1883 ) ;  also  the  essay  of 

F.  C.  Baur,  "Apollonius  von  IVana  und  Christus", 
in  Drei  Abhandlungen  (ed.  Zcller,  Leipzig,  1876) ; 
O.  de  B.  PriauIz,  The  Indian  Travel*  of 
Apollonius  of  Tyana  (London,  1873)  ;  D.  M. 
Tredwell,  A  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Apollonius  of 
Tyana  (New  York,  1886)  ;  G.  R.  S.  Mead,  Apol- 
lonius of  Tyana  (London,  1901). 

APOUiONITTS,  OF  Ttbe.  The  hero  of  a 
Greek  romance  now  lost,  which  in  a  Latin  ver- 
sion enjoyed  great  popularity  in  the  Middle  Ages,, 
and  was  translated  into  almost  all  the  languagea 
of  Western  Europe.  In  it  are  related  the  ro- 
mantic adventures  which  befell  Apollonius,  a 
Syrian  prince,  previous  to  his  marriage  with 
the  daughter  of  King  Alcistrates,  of  Cyrene.  To 
these  are  added  the  adventures  of  his  wife,  who 
was  parted  from  him  by  apparent  death,  as 
well  as  those  of  his  dau^ter.  Tarsia,  who 
was  carried  off  by  pirates  and  sold  in  Mytilene. 
The  work  closes  with  the  reunion  of  the  whole 
family.  The  original  Greek  work  belonged  to 
the  Third  Ontury  a.d.,  and  showed  close  rela- 
tions with  the  Ephesiaca  of  Xenophon  of  Ephe- 
sus. The  Latin  version  was  made  by  a  Chris- 
tian, not  earlier  than  the  Fifth  Century.  The 
account  given  in  the  Gesta  Romanorum  and  the 
part  contained  in  the  Pantheon  of  Godfrey  of 
Viterbo  (c.ll8S)  are  drawn  from  this  early 
translation.  The  earliest  translation  from  the 
Latin  was  into  Anglo-Saxon  in  the  Ninth  and 
Tenth  centuries;  an  early  English  rhymed  ver- 
sion of  the  end  of  the  Fourteenth  Century  is  to- 
be  found  in  Gower's  Confessio  Amanti^;  and  the 
materials  are  employed  in  Shakespeare's  Pericles. 
About  1300,  Heinrich  von  der  Neuenstadt  pro- 
duced a  poetical  version  in  over  twenty  thousand 
verses,  based  probably  on  the  account  in  the 
Gesta  Romanorum.  The  Bistori  des  KUniges 
Apollonii,  published  1476,  is  translated  from 
Godfrey  of  Viterbo,  as  is  the  Spanish  version  of 
the  Thirteenth  Ontury,  printed  in  Sanchez's 
Coleccidn  de  Poesias  Castellanas  (Paris,  1842). 
Several  French  and  Italian  versions  have  been 
made  from  the  same  source.  There  are  also 
middle  and  modem  Greek  versions  extant.  The 
Latin  translation  from  the  Greek  original  is 
edited  by  Riese,  Historia  Apollonii  Regis  Tyri 
(2d  ed.  Leipzig,  1893).  Consult  in  general: 
Rohde,  Der  griechische  Roman  und  seine  VorUu- 
fer  (Leipzig,  1900) ;  Hagen,  Der  Rom^n  vom 
Konig  Apollonius  in  seinen  verschiedenen  Bear- 
heitungen  (Berlin,  1878)  ;  Simrock,  Quellen  de* 
Shakespeare  (Bonn,  1872). 

APOLI.ONITTS  DYS'COLTTS  (Gk.  'AroXX.»- 
not  AixTKoXof,  ApolUinios  Dyskolos) .  An  Alexan- 
drian scholar  who  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the 
Second  Cientury  a.d.  He  and  his  son,  Herodian, 
were  the  first  and  the  greatest  of  Greek  gram- 
marians. Apollonius  reduced  grammar  to  a 
system  and  made  a  science  of  syntax,  and 
among  the  later  grammarians  he  passed  as  an 
authority  on  questions  of  syntax,  and  the  theo- 
retical part  of  grammar.  He  wrote  a  large 
number  of  works,  but  the  greater  portion  of  them 
perished  early.  There  are  extant  four:  those 
on  Pronouns,  on  Conjunction*,  on  Adverbs,  and 
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on  the  Syntax  of  the  Parts  of  Speech.  It  is  not 
dear  whether  the  surname  Dyacolus  (the  'crab- 
bed') had  reference  to  his  literary  style  or  to 
his  disposition  of  mind. 

AFOLLONIXTS  KO'LON.  A  Greek  rheto- 
rician, bom  at  Alabanda,  in  Caria.  He  taught 
rhetoric  at  Rhodes,  and  was  a  distinguished 
pleader  in  the  courts  of  justice.  In  B.C.  81, 
being  sent  to  Rome  as  an  ambassador  by  the 
Rhodians,  be  addressed  the  Roman  Senate  in 
Greek.  He  stayed  some  time  at  Rome',  and  was 
there  heard  by  Cicero,  who  afterwards  (b.c.  78) 
▼isited  him  at  Rhodes.  Other  distinguished 
Romans,  among  them  Ceesar,  also  attended  his 
lectures. 

APOLXiONXtTS  BHCSXTTS  (c.295-c.215  B.c.) . 
An  epic  poet,  son  of  Silleus  (or  Illeus),  bom  at 
Alexandria.  As  a  youth  he  was  the  pupil  of  Calli- 
machus,  but  afterwards  entered  into  a  bitter  strife 
with  his  former  teacher,  on  literary  grounds.  Cal- 
limachus  was  the  champion  of  the  short  poem  in 
the  artificial  and  learned  style,  while  Apollonius 
preferred  the  lengthy  poem  in  the  simple  style 
of  Homer.  The  Argonautica,  the  most  important 
and  only  extant  poem  of  Apollonius,  was  in  part 
written  while  the  author  was  at  Alexandria,  and 
was  received  with  scorn  by  the  audience  there. 
Apollonius  then  withdrew  to  Rhodes,  revised  his 
poem,  and  produced  it  with  great  acclaim.  He 
received  citizenship  at  Rhodes,  set  up  a 
school  of  rhetoric  there,  and  styled  himself  the 
Rhodian.  Later  in  life  he  is  said  to  have  re- 
turned to  Alexandria,  and  to  have  succeeded 
Eratosthenes  as  librarian — an  ofiice  which  be 
held  till  his  death.  The  Argonautica  is  an  epic 
poem  in  four  books,  containing  an  account  of  the 
expedition  of  the  Argonauts  in  quest  of  the  €rol- 
den  Fleece.  The  first  two  books  describe  the  de- 
parture of  the  expedition  and  the  adventures  on 
the  way;  the  third  book  tells  of  the  passion  of 
Medea;  the  fourth  book  gives  an  account  of  the 
return  home.  The  poem  imitates  the  language 
and  style  of  Homer,  but  it  is  labored  and  lacks 
spirit  and  movement.  The  Argonautica  was 
much  admired  by  the  Romans,  being  translated 
at  least  once,  and  often  imitated  by  them. 
Apollonius  wrote  other  works  in  verse  and  in 
prose.     Critical  edition  by  Merkel   (1854). 

APOL'XOS  (Gk.  'Aa-oXXcit,  an  abbreviation  of 
AwoXKiiyun,  Apollonios) .  An  early  Christian  mis- 
sionary and  companion  of  Saint  Paul.  He  was 
an  Alexandrian,  converted  probably  in  Alexandria 
by  followers  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  at  once 
threw  himself  with  enthusiasm  into  the  work 
of  propagating  the  new  faith.  He  came  to  Ephe- 
8U8,  and  there  gladly  accepted  the  fuller  instruc- 
tion which  he  received  from  Priscilla  and 
Aquila.  Thus  equipped,  he  passed  on  -to 
Corinth,  where  he  labored  with  great  success 
(Acts  xviii.  24-28).  But  unhappily,  there  were 
those  there  who  made  a  party  called  by  his 
lUkme,  and  so  contributed  to  the  factional 
troubles  in  the  Corinthian  Church.  From  Corinth 
he  went  to  Ephesus.  But  his  Corinthian  ad- 
mirers, who  preferred  his  more  rhetorical  nian- 
iier  of  preaching  to  the  simpler  manner  of  Paul, 
desired  his  return,  and  he  promised  to  come  a 
little  later  (I.  Cor.  i.  1012;  iii.  4-6;  xvi.  12). 
The  last  mention  of  him  in  the  New  Testament 
(Titus  iii.  13)  shows  him  about  to  undertake 
a  journey  to  Crete.  According  to  tradition  he 
became  we  first  bishop  of  Crete. 


APOLLO  SAUBOCTONOS  (Lizard-killer). 
A  statue  of  the  youthful  Apollo  in  the  Vatican 
— a  copy  of  a  bronze  of  Praxiteles.  It  repre- 
sents the  god  leaning  against  a  tree,  on  the 
point  of  stabbing  a  lizard  with  a  dart  as  the 
reptile  crawls  up  the  trunk. 

APOLLYON,  ft-p«11l-on  or  k-p6Vy1in  (Gk. 
AroKKtun,  from  droSMrcu,  apolljfnm,  to  destroy). 
A  designation  used  (Rev.  ix.  3-11)  to  trans- 
late the  Hebrew  Abaddon,  which  means  destruc- 
tion, and  which  was  one  of  the  names  given  to  the 
great  gathering  place  of  the  dead,  more  com- 
monly known  as  Sheol.  Apollyon  is  personified 
as  the  angel  having  dominion  over  the  locusts 
coming  up  out  of  the  Ixittomless  pit'  at  the 
sound  of  the  fifth  trumpet  on  the  day  of  judg- 
ment. In  the  Apocrypha  (Tobit  iii.  8)  the  fllayer 
of  the  seven  husbands  of  Sarah,  daughter  of 
Raguel,  is  called  Asmodeus,  who  is  by  some 
critics  identified  with  Abaddon,  or  Apollyon.  In 
Talmudic  literature  (Treatise  Shabbath  55*). 
Abaddon  is  the  name  given  to  the  angel  who  with 
Maweth,  i.e.  'death,'  stands  over  the  six  angels 
of  destruction,  who  aid  God  in  the  punishment 
of  the  wicked. 

AP'OLO'GLA.  PBO  VITA  STJ'A  (Lat., 
defense  concerning  his  life).  John  Heniy  (after- 
wards Cardinal)  Newman's  defense  of  his  posi- 
tion in  the  "Oxford  movement."  Its  immediate 
cause  was  an  accusation  made  by  Charles  Kings- 
ley,  that,  "Truth  for  its  ovm  sake  has  never  b^n 
a  virtue  with  the  Roman  clergy.  Father  New- 
man informs  us  that  it  need  not  and,  on  the 
whole,  ought  not  to  be."  Newman  first  demand- 
ed a  substantiation  or  a  retraction  of  this 
charge;  and,  unable  to  obtain  either,  published 
the  Apologia. 

APOL'OOIE  POB  PO'ETBY.  A  famous 
work  written  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney  in  1580,  and 
published  in  1595,  in  answer  to  an  attack  on  the 
playhouses  entitled  The  School  of  Abuse,  dedi- 
cated to  him  without  his  consent,  by  Stephen 
Gosson.  It  is  a  defense  and  eulogy  of  the  art  of 
poetry,  closely  modeled  after  Aristotle's  Poetics. 
and  couched  in  the  exaggerated  Elizabethan 
style. 

AP'OLOGTXE  (Gk.  iarbXnyot,  apologos),  A  fa- 
ble, parable,  or  short  story,  mtended  to  serve 
as  a  pleasant  vehicle  of  some  moral  doctrine. 
One  of  the  oldest  and  best  apologues  or  parables 
is  that  by  Jotham,  as  given  in  the  book  of 
Judges  (ix.  7-15).  Another  celebrated  apo- 
logue is  that  of  the  "belly  and  the  members,"  re- 
lated by  the  patrician  Menenius  Agrippa.  .lEsop's 
fables  have  enjoyed  a  world-wide  reputation. 
Luther  held  such  an  opinion  of  the  value  of  the 
apologue  as  a  vehicle  of  moral  truth,  that  he 
edited  a  revised  Xsop,  for  which  he  wrote  a  char- 
acteristic preface.  He  says:  "In  doing  this,  I 
have  especially  cared  for  young  people,  that  they 
may  receive  instruction  in  a  style  suitable  to 
their  age,  which  is  naturally  fond  of  all  kinds  of 
fiction;  and  I  have  wished  to  gratify  this 
natural  taste  without  indulging  anything  that  is 
bad."  (I!onsult  Jacobs,  Introduction  to  the  Fa- 
hies  of  .^sop  (New  York,  1896). 

APOL'OOY  (Gk.  iiroKayla.,  apologia,  a  speech 
in  defense,  defense).  A  term  now  commonly  \m- 
derstood  as  synonymous  with  an  excuse  for 
breach  of  an  engagement,  etc.,  but  originally  used 
as  the  title  of  any  work  written  in  defense  of 
certain  doctrines,  as  in  the  Apology  of  Socrates, 
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aicribed  to  Plato  and  Xenopbon;  the  Apology 
for  the  ChrittiaM,  by  Tertullinn,  and  in  many 
other  defenses  of  the  Christians,  written  by 
Justin  Martyr,  Aristides,  Athenagoras,  Tatian, 
Theophilua,  Origen,  £usebius,  Minucius  Felix, 
Amobius,  Lactantiiu,  Augustine,  Orosius,  and 
others.  The  attacks  parried  or  retorted  in  these 
apologetical  works  are  such  as  charges  of  athe- 
ism, want  of  philosophical  knowledge,  anti- 
social tenets,  etc.  Both  the  charges  and  the  refu- 
tations brought  forward  serve  to  give  us  an 
insight  into  the  character  of  the  times  when 
these  works  were  written.  Thus,  in  the  Apology 
by  TertuUian,  it  is  curious  to  find  a  formal  argu- 
ment employed  to  refute  the  assertion  that  the 
spread  of  Christianity  was  the  cause  of  "earth- 
quakes" and  other  natural  phenomena  which  had 
occurred  in  some  parts  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
After  the  Fourth  Century,  when  the  Church 
was  made  dominant  imder  the  Roman  Emperors, 
apoloj»etical  writings  were  less  called  for;  but 
Efcartholus  Edessenus  and  Raymundus  Martinus 
wrote  against  the  Jews  and  the  Mohammedans. 
In  the  Fifteenth  Century,  when  the  revival  of 
learning  placed  Christianity  in  apparent  oppo- 
sition to  the  Platonic  philosophy,  Marsilius 
Ficinus  wrote  in  defense  of  revelation ;  and,  some 
time  after  the  Reformation,  the  spread  of  free- 
thinking  and  skepticism  in  Kngland  was  opposed 
by  a  variety  of  apologetical  works,  chiefly  main- 
taining the  points  that  Christianity  is  a  divine 
revelation,  Christ  a  divine  Messenger,  and  His 
Church  a  divine  institution.  The  defense  of 
Christianity  on  grounds  of  reason  came  now  to 
be  treated  as  a  distinct  branch  of  theology-,  under 
the  name  of  Apologetics.  Among  the  numerous 
apologetic  works  by  Protestants  may  be  men- 
tioned those  by  Grotius  (De  Veritate,  eic.),  But- 
ler (Analogy  of  Religion,  Natural  and  Revealed), 
Lardner  {Credibility  of  the  Oospel  History), 
Iy>land,  Addison,  Soame  Jenyns  (Internal  Evi- 
dences of  the  Christian  Religion),  Hugh  Farmer, 
Bishop  Watson  {Apology  for  Christianity), 
Paley  {Evidences  of  Christianity,  and  Borw 
Paulince).  Among  Roman  Catholic  apologetic 
writers  the  most  eminent  are  Pascal.  Houteville, 
Guen<>e,  Bergicr,  Mayr,  and  Chateaubriand. 

In  the  Nineteenth"  Century  a  great  number  of 
apologetic  works  by  Xeander,  Tholuck,  and 
others  were  called  forth  in  reply  to  Strauss's 
Das  Leben  Jesu  and  the  Vie  de  Jisus  by  Joseph 
Ernest  Renan.  I-ater  came  the  atfRpfcs  from  ag- 
nostic, msteralistic,  and  other  philosopho-scien- 
tific  sources,  and  these  have  been  replied  to  by 
Christian  scholars,  as  A.  Ebraid,  Apologetics, 
second  edition  (GUtersloh,  1878-80);  English 
translations,  three  volumes  (Edinburgh,  1886- 
87)  ;  P.  Schanz  (Catholic)  (Freiburg,  1895-98) ; 
English  translations,  three  volumes  (Dublin, 
1807)  ;  A.  B.  Bruce,  Apologetics  (Xew  York, 
1892).  Manifestly  these  works  are  written  to 
meet  a  passing  need,  and  few  of  them  retain 
much  value  after  a  few  years. 

AP'OMOBTPHINE  (Gk.  iir6,  apo,  away 
from  +  morphine) .  An  artificial  alkaloid  made 
by  heating  morphine  with  hydrochloric  acid  un- 
der pressure.  The  salt  of  npomorphine  em- 
ployed in  medicine  is  the  hydrochlorate,  which 
occurs  in  fine  whitish,  needle-shaped  crystals 
that  rapidly  absorb  moisture  from  the  air, 
becoming  green.  It  is  the  best-kno>vn  of  the  so- 
called  systemic  emetics  (see  Emetic),  and 
causes  vomiting  promptly,  within  five  to  twenty 


minutes,  whether  given  by  month  or  hypoder- 
mically.  This  emesis  is  due  to  direct  action  on 
tne  vomiting  centre  in  the  medulla.  It  is  re- 
peated frequently,  with  little  nausea,  after  the 
stomach  has  been  emptied,  and  is  accompanied 
by  marked  muscular  relaxation.  The  respira- 
tion and  circulation  are  also  depressed,  and  large 
doses  may  cause  convulsions,  followed  by  paraly- 
sis. As  an  emetic  it  is  used  when  sudden  action 
is  desired  or  when  swallowing  is  difficult  or  im- 
possible. It  is  used  also  in  small  doses  as  a 
sedative  expectorant.  Furthermore,  apomorphine 
has  been  recommended  as  a  hypnotic,  and  is  said 
to  act  usually  within  ten  or  fifteen  minutes. 
For  this  purpose  a  small  dose  is  given  hypo- 
dermically  after  lying  down.  If  the  patient  moves 
about  after  taking  it,  vomiting  is  said  to  be  likely 
to  occur. 

AP'ONETTBO'SIS  (Gk.  inrttpwrn,  end  of  a 
muscle  where  it  becomes  tendon,  from  dri,  apo, 
away  +  rtOpoy,  neuron,  sinew,  tendon).  An  ana- 
tomical term  for  a  sheet-like  expansion  of  strong 
fibrous  tissue,  of  which  there  are  many  examples 
in  the  human  body.  For  the  sake  of  convenience, 
it  is  generally  confined  to  expansions  from  the 
tendons  of  muscles,  as  the  lumbar  aponeurosis. 
If  a  tendon  is  very  broad  and  expanded, as  that  of 
the  external  oblique  muscle  of  the  abdomen,  it  is 
said  to  be  aponeurotic.  Some  muscles,  as  thosa 
on  the  shoulder-blnde,  are  partially  covered  with 
a  tendinous  expansion,  to  which  some  of  their 
fibres  are  attactied;  this  is  termed  the  aponeu- 
rotic origin  of  the  muscle;  it  gives  the  muscle  a 
more  extensive  attachment,  without  adding  ma- 
terially to  weight. 

APOPHTUJTE  (Gk.  dri,  apo,  away  + 
^AXof,  phyllon,  leaf).  A  common  mineral  of  the 
zeolite  group.  It  is  a  hydrated  potassium-calcium 
silicate  crystallizing  in  tetragonal  forms.  The 
lustre  is  vitreous  except  on  cleavages  parallel  to 
the  basal  pinacoid,  which  show  a  pearly  lustre. 
It  is  colorless,  white,  pink,  or  greenish.  Apophyl- 
lite  occurs  as  a  secondary  mineral  in  basalt  and 
other  volcanic  rocks.  Excellent  specimens  are 
found  in  the  United  States  at  Bergen  Hill.  X.  J., 
and  throughout  the  LAkc  Superior  r^on,  as 
well  as  in  Greenland,  Mexico,  the  Harz  r^on, 
and  Nova  Scotia.  It  is  named  from  its  tendency 
to  exfoli.ite  under  the  blowpipe. 

AP'OPLEXT  (Gk.  iimr\ii(U,  apopl&ria,  from 
iwi,  away  +  rXijtrirMv,  plf^sein.  to  strike).  A 
term  applied  to  an  engorgement  of  blood,  with 
or  without  extravasation,  in  or  upon  any  organ, 
as  the  brain  {cerebral  apoplemy),  the  spinal  cord 
or  lungs  {pulmonary  apoplemy).  As  popularly 
used,  the  term  denotes  vaguely  a  condition  aris- 
ing from  some  disturbance  of  the  brain  cir- 
culation. In  medicine  three  distinct  affec- 
tions of  the  brain  circulation  are  under- 
stood: cerebral  embolism,  cerebral  thrombo- 
sis, dnd  cerebral  hemorrhage.  These  differ  in 
their  cause  and  somewhat  in  their  symptoms. 
In  cerebral  embolism  there  is  a  sudden  blocking 
up  of  one  of  the  blood  vessels  of  the  brain 
by  some  foreign  body  in  the  circulating  blood. 
Such  foreign  bodies  frequently  come  from  dis- 
eases of  the  joints  or  pleurc,  or  sometimes  frmn 
the  placenta  in  pregnant  women ;  but  more  often 
from  the  valves  of  the  heart,  which  in  a  number 
of  septic  diseases,  as  rheumatism,  typhoid,  gon- 
orrhea, etc.,  have  minute  gron-ths  upon  t^n. 
Iliese  become  detached,  and  are  swept  into  tite 
circulation,  and  may  block  up  a  brain  artery. 
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The  symptoms  eome  on  acutely,  may  occur  in 
the  Toang  or  old,  and  may  be  slight,*  if  a  small 
ves.4el  is  blocked,  or  severe  if  the  Tessel  ie  large. 
There  may  be  sudden  dizziness  and  weakness, 
going  on  to  slight  conmlsive  movements  of  one 
side  of  the  body  and  loss  of  conseiousnese.  This 
is  accompanied  by  deep,  noisy  breathing,  a  slow- 
ing of  the  pnlse,  and  perhaps  a  slight  rise  in 
temperature.  The  person  may  so<m  recover,  usu- 
ally with  some  weakness  in  some  part  of  the 
body,  or  with  a  slight  paralysis  of  some  of  the 
muscles  of  the  leg,  arm,  or  face.  At  times  the 
whole  of  one  side  of  the  body  may  remain  para- 
lyzed. 

Cerebral  thrombotis  n  due  to  a  disease  of  the 
blood  vessels  themselves,  during  which  blood 
clots  may  form  in  them,  and  thus  cot  off  a  por^ 
tion  of  the  brain  substance  from  its  normal  sup- 
ply oif  blood.  Syphilis  is  the  chief  eanse,  espe- 
cially in  most  eases  of  apoplexy  under  forty  years 
of  age.  The  symptoms  are  apt  to  eome  on  more 
gradnally.  Following  a  week  of  headache,  dizzi- 
ness, and  nausea,  may  occur  peculiar  sensations 
of  priekling  in  the  fingers;  convulsive  move- 
ments in  some  of  the  muscles,  and  twitcfaings  or 
gradually  increasing  lameness,  or  loss  of  muscu- 
lar strength.  At  the  time  of  attack  the  syntjy- 
toms  resemble  those  of  embolism. 

Cerebral  hemorrhage  is  the  moat  important 
cause  of  apoplexy.  It  occurs  from  the  rupture  of 
a  blood  vessel  in  the  brain  sti^stanee,  and  the 
severity  of  the  symptoms  depends  partly  on  the 
amount  of  the  Iwmorrhage,  largely  on  the  part 
of  the  brain  involved.  Hemorrhage  is  more  apt 
to  occur  in  the  aged,  and  it  is  a  frequent  cause  of 
death  in  those  over  sixty  years  of  age.  The  symp- 
toms may  be  sudden  and  terminate  in  death,  or 
there  may  be  several  attacks  of  giddiness  or  col- 
lapse, with  tingling  or  twitchings  of  the  extremi- 
ties, loss  of  speech,  etc.  Patients  may  have  sev- 
eral attacks  and  yet  recover,  with  some  persist- 
ing paralysis  of  one  side  of  the  body  or  of  one 
arm  or  one  leg.  Little  can  be  done  before  a 
physician  comes.  Mustard  baths  to  the  feet  and 
the  application  of  heat  to  the  extremities  may 
help  in  some  cases.  Persons  with  the  "apoplec- 
tic habit''  should  take  special  care  not  to  become 
mentally  disturbed. 

APOPLEXY,  Pabtubient  .    See  Milk  Faviai. 

APOBT".     See  Heim. 

APOS'POBT  (Gk.  iri,  apo,  away,  from  + 
fT6pot,  aporos,  seed).  A  name  which  literally 
means  "without  spore  reproduction,"  and  which 
refers  to  the  fact  that  in  some  cases  the 
sexual  plant  develops  directly  from  an  asexual 
one  without  the  intervention  of  a  spore.  This 
phenomenon,  like  ita  correlative,  Apogamjf  (q.v.), 
has  been  especially  obser\'ed  among  ferns,  ana  the 
list  of  known  forms  which  show  it  is  increasing 
rapidly.  Under  certain  conditions,  which  are 
not  clear,  a  prothallium  (the  sexual  plant)  bads 
directly  from  various  regions  of  the  fern  leaf, 
common  among  which  are  abortive  sporangia  and 
leaf  teeth.  Among  mosses,  cases  of  aposjiory  have 
been  observed,  and  have  also  been  induced  arti- 
ficially. In  these  cases  a  sexual  plant  is  devel- 
oped directly  from  the  spore-bearing  structure. 
Among  seed-plants  aposporj-  has  not  been  ob- 
served, and  in  the  very  nature  of  things  is  not 
likely  to  be  found,  one  reason  for  this  being  that 
the  sexual  plant  is  so  very  much  reduced  that  it 
would  hardly  be  observable,  even  if  it  were  to 
appear  vegetatively. 
Vol.  I.— 44. 


AP087ATB  (Gk.  iroerdr^,  apo»tati»,  de- 
serter,  renegade,  from  4irA,  apo,  away  -|-  Irrdptu, 
hittanai,  to  place,  to  stand).  Ijiterally,  any  one 
who  changes  his  religion,  whatever  may  be  his 
motive ;  but,  by  custom,  a  word  always  used  in  an 
opprobrious  sense,  as  equivalent  to  renegade,  or 
one  who,  in  changing  his  creed,  is  actuated  by 
unworthy  motives.  In  early  Christian  times,  the 
word  \vas  applied  to  those  who  abandoned  their 
faith  in  order  to  escape  from  persecution  (see 
LAPSEn)  ;  but  it  was  also  applied  to  such 
as  rejected  Christianity  on  speculative  grounds, 
as,  for  instance  (tho«^  in  his  case  there  had 
been  no  intelligent  reception  of  Christianity), 
the  Uraperor  Julian  was  supposed  to  have  done. 
After  the  Fifth  Century,  when  heathenism  was 
declining,  many  who  had  no  sincere  belief  in 
Christianity,  yet  made  profession  of  it  and  were 
baptized ;  these  also  were  styled  apostates.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church  at  one  period  imposed 
severe  penalties  on  apostasy.  The  apostate  was, 
of  course,  excc«inrunieated,  but  sometimes,  also, 
his  property  was  confiscated,  and  he  himself 
banished,  or  eren  put  to  death.  It  has  often 
been  of  great  moment  to  the  fortunes  of  a  na- 
tion that  a  prince  has  changed  his  religion.  The 
most  renowned  instance  in  modem  history  is  that 
of  Henry  IV.  of  France.  Those  who  embrace  a 
religious  faith  are  called  'converts'  by  those 
they  join  and  'perverts'  by  those  they  leave. 
The  term  Apostasy  is  now  employed  commonly, 
and  often  abusively,  as  a  reproach  for  great  or 
sndden  changes  in  political  opinions. 

A  POSTSBIOIII.     See  A  Friobi. 

APOSTLE  {Gk.  Aitirr»Ki>t,apo»tolo»,  one  sent 
forth,  a  delegate,  from  iri,  apo,  from  +  <'tAX«u>,  - 
stellein,  to  send).  The  name  used  in  the  New 
Testament  to  designate  specifically  that  group 
of  Christ's  disciples  who  were  called  by  Him  to 
be  His  more  intimate  companions  during  His 
ministiT,  and  to  proclaim,  as  His  representa- 
tives, the  Gospel  to  men.  They  were  twelve  in 
number:  Simoh  Peter  (Hebrew  name  Cephas), 
Andrew,  James  (the  son  of  Zebedee),  John 
(brother  of  James),  Philip,  Bartholomew,  Mat- 
thew (Hebrew  name  Levi),  Thomas  (also  called 
Didymus),  James  (the  son  of  Alpheus),  Jude 
(the  son  of  James,  doubtless  to  be  identified  with 
Thaddffius,  named  in  his  place  in  the  lists  of 
Matthew  and  Mark),  Simon  (the  Canaanite,  also 
called  the  Zealot),  and  Judas  Iscariot. 

Their  qualifications,  as  understood  by  the  early 
Church,  were  evidently  that  they  should  have 
been  with  Him  during  His  ministry,  and  have 
seen  Him  after  His  resurrection  (AcU  i.  21,  22: 
"Of  these  which  companied  with  us  all  the  time 
that  the  Lord  Jesus  went  in  and  out  among  us 
.  .  .  nui»t  one  be  a  witness  with  us  of  the 
resurrection").  As  a  result,  however,  of  exer- 
cising its  rights  in  the  election  of  a  substitute 
for  Judas  Iscariot,  in  order  to  maintain  the 
original  niunber,  and  as  a  result,  further,  of 
admitting  into  this  ntuuber  an  extra  apos- 
tle in  the  person  of  the  divinely  appointed 
Paul,  the  Church  evidently  considered  itself 
justified  in  modifying  these  qualifications, 
so  as  to  adapt  the  office  to  the  needs  of  its  de- 
veloping mission.  As  a  result,  others  prominent 
in  this  work  received  the  name  of  apostle  be- 
sides the  Twelve  and  Paul.  So  James,  the  Lord's 
brother,  head  of  the  Jerusalem  Church,  is  re- 
ferred to  by  Paul  as  an  apostle  (Galatians  i.  19: 
"But  other  of  the   apostles   saw   I   none,  savtt 
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Jamea,  the  Lord's  brother."  See  also  I.  Corin- 
thians ix.  5,  in  which  passage  Paul  speaks  of 
his  right  to  lead  about  a  wife  "as  well  as  other 
apostles,  and  the  brethren  of  the  Lord,  and 
Cephas,"  a  statement  that  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  all  the  brethren  of  the  Lord  were  rec- 
ognized as  apostles.)  So  Barnabas,  companion 
with  Paul  in  his  first  mission  tour,  is  designated 
by  Luke  as  an  apostle  (Acts  xiv.  4,  14:  "But 
when  the  apostles,  Barnabas  and  Paul,  heard  of 
it,  they  rent  their  garments" ) .  So  perhaps  An- 
dronicus  and  Junias,  kinsmen  and  fellow  prison- 
ers of  Paul's,  are  mentioned  by  him  as  distin- 
guished apostles  (Rom.  xvi.  7:  "Andronicus 
and  Junias  .  .  .  who  are  of  note  among  the 
apostles").  Possibly,  also,  Apollos  is  intended 
by  him  to  be  considered  as  an  apostle  together 
with  himself  (I.  Cor.  iv.  6,  9,  where  Paul 
speaks  of  God's  setting  forth  "us  the  apostles 
last  of  all,  as  men  doomed  to  death";  and  the 
immediate  context  makes  reference,  apparently, 
to  Apollos  as  the  one  Paul  had  in  mind  besides 
himself).  This  enlarged  application  of  the  term 
is  recognized  by  patristic  writers,  such  as  the 
author  of  the  Didache  and  of  the  Shepherd  of 
Bermas. 

Among  the  credentials  of  the  apostolic  office 
were  apparently  the  ability  to  work  miracles 
(e.g.  II.  Cor.  xii.  12:  "Truly  the  signs  of 
an  apostle  were  wrought  among  you 
by  signs  and  wonders  and  mighty  works")  ;  also 
the  conversion  to  God  of  those  to  whom  they 
brought  the  Gospel  (e.g.  I.  Cor.  ix.  2:  "The 
seal  of  mine  apostleship  are  ye  in  the  Lord"). 
If  the  office  possessed  peculiar  rights,  to  these 
might  belong  the  appointment  of  the  original 
officers  of  the  local  churches  (e.g.  Acts  xiv.  23: 
"And  when  they  had  appointed  for  them 
elders  in  every  church  .  .  .  "),  and  pos- 
sibly, in  extreme  cases,  the  regulation  of  the 
teaching  and  morals  within  the  churches'  or- 
ganized limits  (e.g.  II.  Thess.  iii.  6:  "Now 
we  command  you,  brethren,  in  the  name  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  ye  withdraw  your- 
selves from  every  brother  that  walketh  disor- 
derly, and  not  after  the  tradition  which  they  re- 
ceived of  us").  The  characteristic  duty  of  the 
office  consisted,  most  likely,  in  the  preaching  and 
missioning  of  the  Gospel  (e.g.  Acts  vi.  2-4: 
"And  the  twelve  .  .  .  said,  It  is  not  fit 
that  we  should  forsake  the  word  of  God  and 
serve  tables."  I.  Cor.  i.  17:  "Christ  sent  me 
not  to  baptize,  but  to  preach  the  Gospel"). 
At  the  same  time,  however,  as  to  how  far  the 
apostolate  was  considered  by  the  early  Church 
as  an  office  at  all  is  a  question  of  large  debate. 

There  is  no  evidence  of  any  division  of  terri- 
tory among  the  Twelve.  The  nearest  approach 
to  this  is  in  the  mutual  understanding  referred 
to  in  Gal.  ii.  9  ("They  gave  us  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship,  that  we  should  go  unto  the 
Gentiles,  and  they  unto  the  circumcision"),  by 
which  Peter  was  recognized  as  the  leader  of  the 
mission  to  the  circumcision,  which  would  natu- 
rally mean,  in  general  terms,  the  Palestinian 
Jews;  and  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  recognized 
as  the  leaders  to  the  uncircumcision,  which  would 
as  naturally  indicate,  generally,  the  Gentiles  out- 
side of  Palestine;  and  even  this  was  not  strictly 
carried  out,  since  Paul  began  his  work  in  most 
places  to  which  he  went  by  preaching  in  the 
synagogue,  while  the  address  in  I.  Pet.  would 
imply  that  Peter  had  a  considerable  parish  of 
Gentile  Christians  in  Asia  Minor. 


In  II.  Cor.  viii.  23  and  Phil.  ii.  25,  in 
which  passages  Paul  speaks  of  the  messengers 
of  the  churches,  the  word  dr6irro\n  is  used  in 
its  common  classical  meaning  of  delegate,  and 
in  Heb.  iii.  1,  where  Christ  is  referred  to  as 
"the  Apostle  and  High-Priest  of  our  confes- 
sion," the  word  is  applied  in  the  same  sense, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  Christ's  divine  sending 
into  the  world  (see  John  xvii.  18).  For  de- 
tails of  apostolic  life  and  work,  see  under  indi- 
vidual apostles. 

Bibliography.  In  general,  see  J.  B.  Lightfoot, 
"Excursus  on  Name  and  Office  of  an  Apostle,"  in 
Commentary  on  Oalatians  (London,  1877);  0. 
Weizs&cker,  The  Apostolic  Age,  English  transla- 
tion (Edinburgh,  1894)  ;  A.  Hamack,  Die  Apot- 
tellehre,  second  edition  (Leipzig,  1896)  ;  E. 
Haupt,  Zum  VeratHndnia  des  Apostolats  in 
Jieuen  Testament  (Halle,  1896)  ;  A.  V.  G.  Allen, 
Christian  Institutions  (New  York,  1897)  ;  F.  J. 
A.Ilort,Ecclesia  (New  York,  1898)  ;  J.  W.  Fal- 
coner, From  Apostle  to  Priest  (New  York,  1900). 

APOSTLE  OP  THE  ABBEKNES,  Sr'din'. 
An  appellation  given  to  St.  Hubert,  the  son  of 
the  Duke  of  Aquitaine,  in  the  reign  of  Theodoric, 
King  of  the  Franks.  He  was  converted  from  a 
gay  life  by  the  vision  of  a  stag  bearing  a  shining 
cross  between  its  antlers.  He  was  made  bishop 
of  Liftge  in  708,  and  died  728.  A  century  after 
his  body  was  transferred  to  the  Benedictine  con- 
vent of  Andoin,  in  the  Ardennes,  which  thence 
received  the  name  of  St.  Hubertus.  It  was  here 
that  he  was  supposed  to  have  seen  the  vision. 

APOSTLE  OP  FREE  TRADE.  A  tiUe 
frequently  applied  to  Richard  Cobden  (q.v.), 
author  of  The  Exponent  of  the  Principles  of 
Free  Trade,  for  his  persistent  advocacy  of  the 
repeal  of  the  high-tariiT  policy  which  England 
practiced  from  1830  to  1846.  He  gave  utterance 
to  the  strikingly  accurate  prophecy  that  Amer- 
ica must  at  no  distant  date  enter  into  serious 
competition  with  English  products;  that,  in  this 
competition,  England  would  be  heavily  handi- 
capped by  Protection,  and  that  the  soundest 
policy  for  her  lay  in  the  direction  of  Free  Trade. 
A  fluent  speaker,  he  carried  these  theories  into 
Parliament,  and  was  directly  responsible  for  the 
repeal  of  the  obnoxious  duties  on  com. 

APOSTLE  OP  IN'PIDELTTY.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  Voltaire  on  account  of  his  persistent  at 
tacks  upon  the  Church,  and  his  unfailing  protec- 
tion of  those  whom  he  believed  to  be  persecuted 
by  her.    See  Voltaibe. 

APOSTLE  OP  IBELAITD.  A  title  given 
to  Patrick,  bishop  and  saint,  who,  early  in  the 
Fifth  Century,  felt  himself  divinely  inspired  to 
attempt  the  conversion  of  Ireland,  which  was 
at  that  time  a  heathen  country.  See  Patrick, 
Saint. 

APOSTLE  or  TEMTEBANCE.  Theobald 
Mathew,  so  designated  through  his  great  labors 
during  the  first  half  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 
to  further  the  cause  of  temperance  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  especially  in  Ireland,  the  country 
of  his  birth. 

APOSTLE    OP    THE    HXOH'LANDEBS. 

A  Celtic  missionary  to  the  Caledonians,  other- 
wise known  as  Saint  Columba;  the  founder  of 
the  monastery  of  lona  in  or  about  the  year  565. 

APOSTLES,  Acts  op  the,  Apocrtphal.  Set 
Apocbypha,  paragraph  New  Testament. 
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APOSTLES,  Teulchino  of  the  Twelve.  8m 
Tkachino  of  the  Twelve  Apohtles. 

APOSTLES'  CBEEB.    See  Creeds. 

APOSTLBSHIP  OF  PSAYES.  See  Sacked 
Heabt,  Lbaouk  of  the. 

APOSTLES'  ISOiAKDS,  or  Tm  Twelve 
Apostles.  A  group  of  islands  in  Lake  Superior, 
near  tbe  western  end,  belonging  to  Wisconsin 
(Map:  Wisconsin,  CI).  There  are  in  all  27 
islands,  having  an  area  of  125,000  acres.  The 
largest  of  the  group  is  Madeline  Island,  on 
which  are  La  Pointe,  a  thriving  town,  and  the 
La  Pointe  Indian  Reservation.  The  other  im- 
portant islands  of  the  group  are  Oak  Prcsque 
and  Outer  Islands.  These  islands  were  occupied 
by  the  French  missions  as  early  as  1680. 

APOSTLE  SPOON'S.  The  name  given  to 
spoons,  usually  in  sets  of  13,  the  handles  of 
which  are  formed  by  images  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles  and  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Up  to  the 
Seventeenth  Century,  such  sets  were  favorite 
christening  gifts. 

APOSTLE  TO  OEBMANT.  A  title  given 
to  Saint  Boniface,  an  English  mis.sionary  (died 
755),  for  his  lifelong  labors  among  the  Frisian 
and  German  tribes. 

APOSTLE  TO  TEE  ENGLISH.  An  appel- 
lation given  to  Saint  Augustine,  who  led  the 
body  of  monks  sent  to  England  by  Gregory  I.  to 
"convert  the  Angles  into  angels." 

APOSTLE  TO  THE  FBENCH.  An  appel- 
lation of  Saint  Denia  (q.v. ),  the  patron  saint 
of  France,  who  is  said  to  have  been  beheaded 
about  A.D.  272  at  Paris. 

APOSTLE  TO  THE  INDIANS,  The.  John 
Eliot,  thus  styled  because  of  his  efforts  to  convert 
the  Indian  tribes  of  Now  England  in  the  middle 
of  the  Seventeenth  Centurj-.    See  Eliot,  John. 

APOSTLE  TO  THE  SCOTS,  The.  A  term 
applied  to  the  Scottish  reformer  and  historian, 
John  Knox  (q.v.),  because  of  his  untiring  exer- 
tions to  spread  the  Calvinistic  doctrines  in  Scot- 
land at  the  expense  of  tliose  of  the  English  and 
Roman  churches. 

AP'OSTOL^C,  or  APOSTOLICAL.  An  ad- 
jective used  in  various  connections  to  denote 
something  that  is  supposed  to  date  from  the 
age  of  the  first  apostles  of  the  Christian  Church, 
or  to  have  received  their  sanction,  or  to  rest  upon 
their  authority.  As  applied  to  a  church,  it  means 
that  the  Twelve  Apostles,  or  at  least  one  of  them, 
taught  the  truths  it  stands  for.  As  applied  to  a 
doctrine  or  practice,  it  means  that  either  it  is 
taught  in  the  New  Testament,  which,  generally 
speaking,  is  of  exclusively  apostolic  composition, 
or  that  traditionally  it  has  been  handed  down 
from  apostolic  days.  The  claim  to  such  origin, 
in  particular  cases,  is  much  disputed  by  Protes- 
tants among  themselves  in  regard  to  such  points 
as  infant  baptism,  immersion,  and  Church  gov- 
ernment ;  and  by  Protestants  over  against  Roman 
Catholics  as  to  the  priority  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  and  Papal  claims  generally. 

APOSTOLIC  BBETH'BEN,  or  ApoSTOUOI. 
The  name  given  in  Italy,  toward  the  end  of  the 
Thirteenth  Century,  to  one  of  those  sects  which, 
animated  by  the  spirit  of  an  Arnold  of  Brescia, 
felt  constrained  to  oppose  the  worldly  tendencies 
of  the  Church.  Its  founder  was  Oherardo  Sega- 
relli,  a  weaver  in  Parma.  Rejected,  from  some 
cause  or  other,  by  the  Franciscan  Order,  his  long- 


continued  and  enthusiastic  meditations  led  him 
to  the  profound  conviction  that  it  was  above  all 
things  necessanr  to  return  to  the  simple  forms 
of  apostolic  life.  Accordingly,  he  went  about 
(1260)  in  the  garb  of  the  apostles,  as  a  preacher 
of  repentance,  and  by  his  practical  discourses 
gathered  many  adherents  into  a  kind  of  free 
society,  bound  by  no  oaths.  At  first  he  man- 
aged to  avoid  any  direct  collision  with  the  dog- 
mas of  the  Church;  but  after  twenty  years  of 
undisturbed  activity  and  growing  influence,  8e- 
garelli  was  arrested  by  tne  Bishop  of  Parma, 
who,  however,  soon  after  released  him  and  kept 
him  in  his  palace  as  his  fool,  and  in  1286  ban- 
ished him  from  his  diocese.  Upon  the  occasion 
of  his  release.  Pope  Honorius  IV.  renewed  a  de- 
cree of  tbe  Council  of  Lyons  (1274)  against  all 
religious  communities  not  directly  sanctioned 
by  the  Papal  chair.  In  1290,  Nicholas  IV.  set- 
ting himself  to  expose  and  persecute  the  Apos- 
tolic Brethren,  they,  on  their  side,  began  to  de- 
noiuce  the  Papacy  as  the  Babylon  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, lllany,  both  men  and  women,  perished  at 
the  stake,  among  them  Segarelli  (July  18,  1300). 
But  his  cause  survived  him.  Dolcino,  a  more 
energetic  and  cultivated  man,  brought  up  as  a 
priest,  who  had  previously  taken  an  active  part 
in  Tyrol  against  the  alleged  corruptions  of  the 
Church,  now  headed  the  sect  in  Italy.  He 
taught  the  duty  of  a  complete  renunciation  of 
all  worldly  ties,  of  property,  and  settled  abode, 
etc.  Having  retreated  into  Dalmatia,  he  an- 
nounced from  thence  the  danTiing  of  the  new 
era,  and  in  1304  reappeared  in  Upper  Italy,  with 
thousands  of  adherents,  as  the  enemy  of  the 
Papacy — at  that  time  humbled  and  impoverished 
by  France.  In  1305  a  crusade  was  preached 
against  him.  He  fortified  the  mountain  Zebello, 
in  the  diocese  of  Vercelli,  but  was,  after  a  gal- 
lant defense,  compelled  by  famine  to  submit. 
After  horrible  tortures,  which  he  bore  with  the 
utmost  fortitude,  he  was  burned  at  Vercelli,  June 
1,  1307.  In  Lombardy  and  the  south  of  France, 
brethren  lingered  till  1368. 

APOSTOLIC  CON'STrnTTIONS  AKD 
CAN'ONS.  The  Constitutions  are  a  collection 
of  ecclesiastical  ordinances,  in  eight  books,  erro- 
neously supposed  to  have  been  the  work  of  the 
Apostles,  ana  to  have  been  written  down  by  Saint 
Clement.  In  the  last  chapter  of  the  eighth  book  the 
so-called  Apostolic  Canons,  eighty-five  in  number, 
are  given.  It  is  now  recognized  that  both  works 
are  compositions  of  a  later  date;  but  scholars 
are  not  yet  fully  agreed  upon  the  sources  and 
dates  for  the  different  parts.  The  theory  most 
generally  held  is  that  the  first  six  books  of  the 
Constitutions  are  based  upon  the  Didascalia,  a 
work  of  the  last  third  of  the  Third  Century; 
that  the  seventh  book  is  a  reworking  of  the 
Didache,  a  Second-Century  work;  and  that  the 
eighth  book  rests  probably  upon  a  collection 
based  upon  the  Canons  of  Hippolytus  (q.v.). 
The  Canons  were  probably  composed  in  Syria, 
and  according  to  Funk,  who  may  be  regarded  as 
the  best  authority,  date  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Fifth  Century.  The  authority  of  the  con- 
stitutions was  never  accepted  in  the  Western 
Church,  and  was  rejected  by  the  Eastern  at  the 
Council  of  Constantinople,  in  692.  The  Canons 
were  accepted  by  the  Eastern  Church  at  that 
council.  In  the  West,  the  first  fifty  were  trans- 
lated by  Dionysius  Exiguus  (q.v.),  were  incor- 
porated in  the  Decretum  of  Gratian  (q.v.),  and, 
although  held  to  be  apocryphal,  are  considered 
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an  imporUnt  source  for  the  roles  of  the  primi- 
tive Church.  A  translation  of  both  may  be  found 
in  the  Ant«-Xiee«e  Fathers,  Volume  VIL  (Bul- 
falo,  1886),  and  a  bibliography  in  Volume  IX. 
(Buffalo,  1887).  The  original  text  was  edited 
by  P.  Lagarde  (lieipzig,  18«2).  For  the  Canona 
coBsuH  especially:  Lauehert,  Kanonea  (Frei- 
burg and  Leipzig,  18W?)  ;  for  the  Coastittttions, 
Funk,  Die  Apottoliachen  Konatittiiionen  (Roth- 
enburg,  18»1). 

APOSTOLIC  FA^THXBS.  The  name  giTea 
to  the  disciples  and  fellow-laborers  of  the  Apos- 
tles, especially  to  those  among  them  who  hare 
left  real  or  so-eonsidered  writings  behind  them. 
These  writings,  in  Lightfoot's  edition,  comprise 
the  Epistle  of  Clement  of  Rome,  and  his  so- 
called  Seeond  Epistle,  which  really  is  not  his  at 
all;  the  seven  Epistles  of  Ignatius  of  Antioch; 
the  Epistle  of  Polycarp  of  Smyrna;  the  Martyr- 
dom of  Polycarp;  the  Teachings  of  the  Apostles 
(the  Didarfie)  ;  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas;  the 
Shepherd  of  Hennas ;  the  Epistle  of  Diognetus ; 
the  fragments  of  Papias;  and  the  Reliques  of 
the  Elders,  preserred  in  Iremens.  The  writings 
of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  as  to  their  form  and 
subject,  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  continuation 
of  the  apostolic  epistles,  though  far  inferior  to 
thetn.  Their  main  purpose  is  to  exhort  to  faith 
and  holiness  before  Christ's  coming  again.  Edi- 
tions of  the  Apostolic  Fathers  were  published 
by  J.  B.  Cotelerius  (Paris,  1672)  ;  W.  Jacob- 
son  (O-xford,  1838)  ;  C.  J.  Hefele  (Tttbingen, 
1839)  ;  A.  R.  M.  Dressel  (Leipzijj,  1857)  ;  Geb- 
hardt,  Zahn,  and  Hamack  (Leipzig,  1876-78; 
text  editiOTi,  1877;  third  edition,  1900);  J.  B. 
Lightfoot  (texts  and  English  translation,  Lon- 
don, 1891;  second  edition,  1893).  There  is  a 
separate  English  translation  in  Ante-yieene 
Library  (Edinburgh),  Volume  I.,  1867;  Chris- 
tian Literature  editions  (Xew  York)  VII.  and 
TX.  See  the  separate  articles  on  the  Apostolic 
Fathers  mentioned  above. 

AP'OSTOI/ICI,  or  AP'OTACTld  (i.e.,  re- 

nunciants).  A  sect  of  heretics  in  Phrygia,  Cili- 
cio,  and  Pamphylia,  in  the  Tliird  and  Fourth  cen- 
turies, who  renounced  all  their  possessions,  for- 
bade marriage  as  unchaste,  and  adopted  an  ascetic 
mode  of  life. 

APOSTOLIC  KAJIiSTT.  A  title  held  I7 
the  kings  of  Hungary,  conferred  in  1000  by  Pope 
Sylvester  II.  along  with  the  regal  crown  upon 
Saint  Stephen,  ruler  of  Hungary,  who  had  not 
only  greatly  encouraged  the  progress  of  Chris- 
tianity in  Hungary,  but  actually  preached  him- 
self. In  1758  the  title  was  renewed  by  Pope 
Clement  Xlll.,  in  favor  of  Ataria  Theresa,  as 
Queen  of  Hungary,  and  it  continues  to  be  used 
by  the  Emperor  of  Austria  as  King  of  Hun- 
gary. 

APOSTOLIC  XEiniOinTE  CHXTRCH.  See 
Mei^nonites. 

APOSTOLIC  PABTT.  The  name  gWen  in 
Spain  early  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  to  a 
faction  of  fanatical  Catholics,  who  demanded 
the  restoration  of  the  Inquisition  and  the  reSs- 
tablishment  of  the  unlimited  power  of  the  King. 
They  formed  themselves  (soon  after  the  revolu- 
tion of  1820)  into  an  Apostolic  Party,  whose 
leaders  were  fugitive  priests,  and  whose  troops 
were  smu<;frlers  and  robbers.  They  were  popu- 
larly supposed  to  be  ruled  by  a  committee  known 
as  the  Apostolic  Junta.    After  taking  an  active 


part  in  all  the  subsequent  agitations,  th^  finally 
merged  (1830)  in  the  Carlist  Party. 

APOSTOLIC  SUCCBSVIOV.  The  ^stein 
according  to  wkieh  a  person  is  etaaeeratcd  to 
episcopal  authority  and  office  by  those  who  ha*« 
themselves  received  it  from  others^  traeiag  their 
authority  back  by  successive  ascent  to  the  Apos- 
tles ;  the  law  by  which  the  Church,  as  an  organic 
body,  is  made  self-perpetuating.  Outside  of 
scriptural  authority  for  the  doctrine,  the  Epis- 
tles of  Ignatius  (q.v.)  and  the  earliest  canon  of 
poat-apostolic  times  (which  orders  that  the  eoo- 
secrators  shall  be  three,  the  purpose  being  that 
the  consecration  shall  be  open  and  well-known), 
are  appealed  to  as  proofe  of  the  continuity  of  it* 
maintenance.  It  is  strictly  insisted  upoa  by  the 
Roman  Catholic,  the  Eastern,  and  (in  modem 
theory,  thoi^  with  some  "B'T  doabtfnl  pents 
in  tlie  Sixteenth  Century)  by  the  Aai^ieaa 
churches,  none  of  which  reeogBizes  as  legitimate 
ministers  those  who  haive  not  received  oidinatioB 
from  a  bishop  in  this  succession;  and  a  few 
minor  bodies,  like  the  Vaudois  and  the  5Ior«- 
Tians,  assert  that  they  eaa  trace  some  kind  of 
succession  in  a  direct  line  to  the  iqiostlea.  See 
Bishop;  Roman  Catikii.ic  CRimcB.  Consalt 
Haddan,  Apostolic  Succetsion  tn  th*  Chmrek  of 
Engkutd  (London,  I860). 

APOS^BOPHX.      See  Culoboplast. 

APOTH'BCABT.  See  Cbjousu  ami  Drcs- 
018T8. 

APOTHEGM,  tp'ythte  (Qk.  tmiftmu^ 
opophtkegma,  an  utterance).  A  term  used  to 
designate  any  truth  or  maxim  seutentiously  ex- 
pressed. The  oracles  of  the  heathea  gods  often 
took  this  form,  as  also  the  proverba,  memorable 
sayings,  etc.,  of  the  sages  of  antiquity.  In  mod- 
em times.  Lord  Bacon  has  made  a  charming  col- 
lection of  apothegms. 

AP'OTHB'OSIS  (Gk.  teoflKMru,  deification, 
from  iwi,  apo,  away  +  Seit,  theos,  god,  deity). 
The  r&isiHg  of  a  mortal  to  the  rank  of  a  pid. 
From  the  polytheistic  poiat  of  view,  tbeie  ii 
nothing  moBstroue  in  this  idea;  on  the  eonttaiy, 
it  is  quite  natural,  and  a  necessary  part  of  the 
system.  Among  pagans  generally,  and  especially 
among  the  Romans,  every  departed  spirit  became 
a  deity  (see  Labbs)  ;  "and  as  ft  was  commoB 
for  children  to  worship  (privately)  tke  monet 
of  their  fathers,  so  was  it  natural  for  diviae 
honors  to  be  paid  publicly  to  a  deceased  emperor, 
who  was  regarded  as  the  parent  of  his  country.' 
At  the  Consecratio,  as  it  was  called,  of  a  RondU 
emperor,  the  body  was  burned  on  a  funeral  pile, 
and  as  the  fire  ascended,  an  eagle  was  let  loose 
to  mount  into  the  sky,  carrying,  as  was  believed, 
the  soul  of  the  Emperor  from  earth  to  heaven. 
Many  coins  of  deified  Roman  emperors  are  found 
with  the  word  contecratio  surroanding  an  altar, 
with  fire  on  it. 

APOZTOK'ZnrOS  (Gk.  drolvi/Mm, scraping 
one's  self,  from  iri,  apo,  away  +  ftfew,  scyein, 
to  scrape).  A  well-preserved  marble  copy  ia 
the  Vatican  of  a  statue  by  Lysippus,  repr^ent- 
ing  an  athlete  scraping  himsdf  with  the  strigil. 
It  was  found  in  Trastavere,  at  Rome,  in  IM9. 
The  original  was  in  bronze,  and  stood  ia  frat 
of  the  baths  of  Agrippa. 

AP'PALACHIAK    MOTHSTTAXET    CLT7B. 

A  society  of  persons  interested  in  the  mountain* 
of  "Sev!  England  and  adjacent  regions.  It  wa* 
organized  in  1876,  incorporated  in  1878,  and  aa- 
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thorized  by  legislative  act  of  I8V4  to  faokl  moun- 
tain aod  forest  lands  and  hi>tori«  sites.  The  dnb 
aims  to  preserve  tkt  beautj  of  niosntain  forests 
and  restvta,  to  render  them  attractive  to  visitors 
and  excursionists,  to  publish  accurate  imps 
thereof,  and  to  oollect  scientific  data  ooneeming 
the  mountains.  Appalmeki*,  tke  elnb  journal, 
has  (1906)  reached  42  numbers,  constituting 
10  complete  volumes.  An  annual  tUgieter  has 
been  pi^lished  since  1S70.  Sereral  bocAs  relat- 
ing to  raountaiaeering,  etc.,  have  been  published 
under  the  auspices  of  the  society.  The  club 
library  consists  of  over  2500  volumes,  1000  pam- 
phlets, 2000  maps  or  sets  of  maps,  and  several 
notable  collections  of  photographs  of  momitain 
views.  The  dub,  which  in  1906  had  1550  mem- 
bers, holds  monthly  meetings  in  Boston  frcMB 
October  to  June. 

APP AIiACHT  K  HB.  The  general  name  for 
the  extensive  mountain  system  in  the  eastern 
United  States.  It  extends  in  a  northeast-south- 
west direction  from  northern  Alabama  and  Geor- 
gia, to  the  vicinity  of  Albany,  N.  Y.  Some 
writers  include  the  Adirondack  Mountains,  but 
these  constitute  an  independent  though  com- 
paratively small  system,  geologically  distinct 
from  the  Appalachians.  The  Taconic,  Green, 
and  White  mountains  are  often,  and  with  more 
reason,  considered  a  part  of  the  general  system, 
as  also  are  the  ranges  stretching  from  northern 
Maine  to  the  Gasjifi  Peninsula,  and  reappearing 
in  Newfoundland.  At  its  southern  end  the  sys- 
tem curves  slightly  to  the  westward,  and  beyimd 
the  Mississippi  Valley  is  resiimed  as  the  Qua- . 
chita  uplift  of  southern  Arkansas  and  Indian 
Territory. 

GE.\KJtAL  Chasacxeb.  The  region  proper  may 
be  described  as  a  long,  narrow  plateau,  from  70 
to  200  miles  in  width,  with  an  altitude  of  1500 
to  3000  feet.  It  is  bordered  on  the  east  hy  the 
well-defined  Blue  Hidge,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Alleghany  Mountains,  which  two  ridge*  lie  ap- 
proximately paraUei,  and  76  to  100  miles  apart, 
throughout  their  lengths.  Between  these  outer 
ranges  lie  a  great  number  of  smaller  discon- 
nected mountain  ridges,  chiefly  parallel  to  the 
main  axis  of  the  system  in  the  central  and  north- 
ern part,  but  mu^  broken  in  the  soatbem  and 
southeastern  Appalachians.  These  mountain 
ridges  maintain  a  remarkably  uniform  altitude, 
gradually  increasing  from  both  directions  to- 
ward the  central  mass  in  western  Xorth  Caro- 
lina. Lying  between  the  comparatively  narrow 
and  regular  waU  of  the  Blue  Bidge  and  AUe- 
ghanian  ranges,  west  of  it,  is  the  great  Appa- 
lachian Valley,  which  is  a  characteristic  feature 
of  the  topography,  for  it  extends  the  entire 
length  of  the  mountain  system.  Here  and  there 
it  is  broken  by  minor  ridges  into  two  or  three 
parallel  valleys,  but  the  general  nature  of  a 
trough  between  mountain  ranges  is  maintained 
throughout.  In  New  York  it  is  known  as  tlie 
Wallkill  Valley;  in  IVnnsylvania,  the  Lebanon, 
Lancaster,  and  Cumberland  valleys;  in  Vir- 
ginia it  is  the  historic  Shenandoah  Valley,  or 
"Great  Valley  of  Virginia";  and  still  farther 
south  it  is  the  Tennessee  Valley,  extending  into 
Alabama  and  Georgia. 

Divisions.  The  Appalachian  region  baa  not 
a  uniform  oonformation  throughout  its  extent, 
but  is  divided  into  two  aections,  the  Northern 
and  the  Southern  Appalachians,  with  the  line  of 
separation  in  western  Virginia.    This  division  is 


not  merely  of  an  arbitrary  nature,  but  is  founded 
on  unell-marlBed  differeoDes  in  the  •truetural  and 
physiographic  features  of  the  two  regions.  In 
the  northern  division  tke  Blwe  Bidge  range  has 
gentie  8l<^ie8,  rising  usually  to  rounded  crests, 
wluch  show  a  gently  undulating  sicy  line,  with 
here  and  them  a  peak  rising  a  little  hi^nr  tliaa 
the  usual  lervel.  (See  Buns  Bioox.)  To  the 
west  of  this  ridge  is  a  more  or  less  elevated 
northeriy  extension  of  the  great  Appalachian 
Valley,  which  in  general  presents  a  suooessioa 
of  depressions  and  heights,  the  former  worn  by 
streams  to  a  depth,  in  some  cases,  of  200  feet, 
while  the  latter  rise  to  a  height  of  usually  less 
tium  1000  feet  abore  the  depressions.  The  AUe- 
ehany  Mountains  rise  -west  of  the  valley  in 
bolder  sculpturing  than  that  of  the  Blue  Ridse, 
the  side  toward  the  great  interior  valley,  the 
"Alleghany  front,"  being  steep  and  rugged;  but 
on  the  side  of  the  ^lississippi  Valley  the  slcme  is 
gradual,  descending  westward  in  lessening  ndges 
from  the  plateau  which  marks  the  summit 
M^^ioa;  this  confignratioo  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  stratified  rocks  (see  below)  incline 
wiestward,  exhibiting  their  nptoined  edges  in 
precipices  toward  the  east.  Beginning  with  the 
Catskills,  the  line  is  broken  by  the  broad  valley 
of  the  Delu-warc,  but  reappears  in  seT«ral  promi- 
nent ranges  in  Pennsylvania.  The  westernmost, 
or  'front'  range,  is  confusingly  called  First,  or 
Blue  Mountain,  with  Peter's,  or  Seoand  Moun- 
tain, behind  it,  east  of  the  Susquehanna.  East  of 
the  Susquehanna,  the  Tuscarora,  Blacklog,  Jack's, 
Standing  Stone,  and  Tnssey's  are  well-defined 
ranges  westward,  filling  the  wh<^  region  with 
crowded  heights  to  the  long  range  distinctively 
termed  Alleghany,  which  stretches  from  the 
border  of  New  York  down  into  West  Virginia. 
In  the  Virginias  both  the  Blue  Ridge  and  tb» 
western  ranges  become  loftier  and  better  de- 
fined. The  front  range  is  here  called  the  Great 
North  Mountain,  and  west  <d  it  lie  successively 
the  Shenandoah  and  several  broken  ranges,  ris- 
ing to  the  continuation  of  the  Allegfaanies  prop- 
er. These  draw  together  at  the  southwest  ex- 
tremity of  Virginia,  where  a  new  uplift,  the 
Cumberland  Mountains  (q.v.),  rises  west  of 
them,  aad  terminates  in  tlw  Clinch  Mountains. 
The  valley  of  the  Tennessee  makes  a  bteak,  south' 
of  whidi  the  range  reappears  in  the  prolonga- 
tions of  the  Cumberland  Mountains  in  northern 
Alabama.  In  New  Jersey  the  'Highlands'  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  rise  to  heights  of  1000  to  1500  feet; 
in  Pennsylvania  to  2000  feet;  in  Virginia  from 
2000  to  4000  feet  (Hawk's  Bill,  406«  feet),  and 
with  a  breadth  of  10  miles.  In  North  Carolina, 
near  the  Virginia  line,  the  Blue  Ridge  forks,  the- 
Unaka  Momitains,  of  somewhat  greater  altitude,, 
but  of  lesser  continuity,  branching  off  toward  the 
southwest,  while  the  Blue  Ridge  proper  takes  a 
more  aoutlterly  course.  Tlie  Allep^anies,  which 
really  begin  with  the  Catskills,  in  New  York 
State  (highest  4200  feet),  have  in  the  northern 
part  a  general  elevation  of  about  2000  feet,  which 
increases  to  4400  feet  in  Virginia  and  Kentucky, 
and  still  farther  south  decreases  from  200  to 
2500  feet.  The  absence  of  any  isolated  peaks  is 
highly  characteristic  of  the  whole  Alleghanian 
region;  the  mountains  everywhere  present  thfr 
appearance  of  long,  evenly  topped  ridges,  and. 
the  name  applies  to  the  whole  ndge. 

The  prominence  of  the  Blue  Ridge  is  th» 
characteristic  feature  of  the  southern  division 
of  the  .\ppalachianB.     This  rises  suddenly  from. 
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the  Piedmont  tableland,  east  and  south  of  it, 
to  heights  far  greater  than  the  Alleghanies  at- 
tain. Beginning  prominently  in  South  Moun- 
tain, in  southern  Pennsylvania,  it  stretches 
•outhwestward  in  greater  and  greater  heights, 
through  Virginia  and  western  North  Carolina, 
where  it  divides,  the  northern  branch  continuing 
westward  to  Georgia  as  the  Unaka,  or  Great 
Smoky  Mountains.  These  form  a  broad  mass  of 
mountains  on  the  border  between  North  Caro- 
lina and  1'ennessee,  containing  peaks  exceeding 
those  of  the  White  Mountains  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  consequently  the  highest  east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  culmmating  group, 
reaching  in  Mount  Mitchell  6710  feet,  is  known 
as  the  Black  Mountains  (q.v.),  and  ccmtains 
many  peaks  above  6000  feet  in  height  The 
Uhaka  Mountains  are  characterized  by  the  great 
duup-ridged  spurs  which  leave  the  main  chain 
aad  preserve  its  height  for  a  distance  of  several 
Kiles;  between  these  spurs  are  deep  valleys  only 
wide  enough  at  the  bottom  for  the  creek-beds 
which  are  invariably  found  there.  The  altitudes 
of  the  extended  valleys  in  this  great  highland 
region  are  from  2000  to  3000  feet.  To  the  west 
of  the  steep-sided  Unaka  ridge  lies  a  valley, 
about  50  or  60  miles  wide,  in  Tennessee,  which 
contains  the  Tninessee  River  and  its  tributaries, 
the  Clinch,  Holston,  and  French  Broad. 

Geoloot.  The  Appalachian  Mountains  are 
folded  mountains ;  that  is,  they  have  been  formed 
by  plications  or  folds  of  the  rock  layers  that 
make  up  the  crust  of  the  earth  in  this  region, 
and  the  particular  t^pe'  of  plication  is  so  well 
developed  in  this  region  that  it  has  received  the 
name  of  the  "Appalachian  type"  of  folding. 
The  Blue  Ridge,  along  the  eastern  side,  con- 
sists of  layers  of  crystalline  rocks,  the  oldest 
known  in  the  Appalachians,  that  have  suffered 
so  great  an  amount  of  metamorphism  as  to 
render  the  determination  of  their  exact  age  a 
matter  of  considerable  difficulty.  They  are 
grouped  under  the  term  "fundamental  complex," 
and  it  is  certain  that  they  are  in  large  part  pre- 
Cambrian;  and  some  are  even  Archtean  on  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  On  the  western 
edge  isolated  masses  of  Cambrian  rocks  are 
found.  All  these  rocks  of  the  Blue  Ridge  have 
Wen  much  folded  and  compressed,  so  that  the 
layers  now  stand  almost  on  end  and  are  even 
overturned.  Great  faults  and  overthrusts  are 
common,  and  add  to  the  difficulty  of  tmraveling 
the  structure  of  the  district.  In  the  Appala- 
chian Valley  the  geological  structure  is  also  quite 
complex,  though  the  strata  are  not  so  intensely 
metamorphosed.  .  The  rocks  are  limestones, 
shales,  and  sandstones,  and  they  lie  in  closed 
folds  that  become  more  open  toward  the  western 
side  of  the  valley.  These  folds  are  peculiar  in 
that  their  eastward  ^opes  are  always  steeper 
than  the  westward.  When  the  folds  are  over- 
turned the  inversion  is  toward  the  east;  and 
overthrusta  are  also  toward  the  east,  and  often 
of  considerable  extent.  This  valley  is  largely 
the  result  of  the  erosion  of  a  great  limestone  for- 
mation, of  Cambro-Silurian  age,  that  extends  its 
entire  length.  The  Alleghany  Mountains  consist 
of  rocks  of  Paleozoic  age,  Cambrian  to  Carbon- 
iferous, inclusive,  that  have  been  elevated  into 
folded  ridges  and  then  eroded  to  their  present 
topography.  The  softer  beds  have  been  worn  into 
ralleys,  and  the  harder  beds,  having  resisted 
erosion,  have  been  left  to  form  the  ridges  and 
benches.    In  this  limestone  also  have  been  erod- 


ed the  wonderful  series  of  caves  of  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley  and  elsewhere,  of  which  that  at 
Luray,  Va.,  is  a  striking  example  (see  Caves). 
Anticlinal  and  synclinal  folds  alternate  in  di- 
minishing intensity  toward  the  west,  where 
they  disappear  in  the  nearly  horizontal  beds  of 
the  Cumberland  Plateau,  which  is  made  up  of 
carboniferous  rocks. 

Drainage  Devklofiient.  The  region  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  Appalachian  Mountains  has  beeo 
the  scene  of  many  physiographical  changes  too 
complex  to  explain  here.  At  a  comparatively  re- 
cent time,  however,  the  whole  of  the  Appalachian 
system  consisted  of  a  great  rounded  plateau  with 
an  elevation  of  perhaps  4000  feet,  the  surface  of 
which  is  called  by  geologists  the  Kittatinny 
Plain.  Above  this  plain  arose  to  a  moderate 
height  the  now  high  mountains  of  western  Nortk 
Carolina.  Along  a  central  zone  the  land  in- 
creased in  altitude  to  a  region  in  Virginia  whiA 
thus  became  the  watershed.  The  rain  now  did 
its  work,  and  the  great  rivers — ^the  New,  the 
Roanoke,  James,  Potomac,  and  Susquehannar— 
cut  out  their  paths  through  the  then  nearly  level 
region,  and  a  well-developied  system  of  hi^lands 
and  drainage  was  established.  However,  tiie  sub- 
sequent elevation  of  land  in  this  region  by 
amounts  ranging  from  200  feet  in  the  north  to 
1700  feet  in  Virginia,  once  more  disturbed  the 
adjustment  of  the  water  systems,  and  gave  a  new 
impetus  to  the  work  of  the  flowing  waters. 

While  the  Appalachian  Mountains  form  the 
watershed  between  the  Atlantic  Slope  and  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  yet  throughout  there  is  no 
definite  watershed  line  on  one  side  of  which  the 
rivers  flow  to  the  west,  and  on  the  other  toward 
the  east.  In  the  northern  part  the  streams 
chiefly  break  through  the  mountains  from  the 
western  side  to  the  east.  In  the  middle  part, 
some  escape  toward  the  east  and  some  toward 
the  west;  while  at  the  south  the  eastern  moun- 
tain range  of  the  Blue  Ridge  forms  the  water- 
shed. The  water-courses  appear  to  be  independ- 
ent of  the  direction  of  the  mountain  ranges,  and 
instead  of  pursuing  what  appear  to  be  the  natu- 
ral directions  along  the  present  great  valleys, 
they  flow  across  the  ridges  through  deep  gaps  in 
them.  This  peculiar  circumstance  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  these  gaps  were  cut  by  the  streams  be- 
fore the  intervening  ridges  were  upheaved. 

The  chief  streams  draining  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  Appalachian  into  the  Atlantic  are  the  Hud- 
son and  its  branches  on  the  west,  the  Delaware, 
Schuylkill,  Susquehanna,  Potomac,  and  the 
James,  which  cut  their  way  eastward  through 
the  mountain  ranges;  and  the  Rappahannock, 
Dan,  Yadkin  (Pedee),  Catawba,  Broad,  Saluda 
(branches  of  the  San  tee),  and  the  Savannah, 
which  rise  from  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Blue 
Ridge,  whose  western  slopes  drain  into  the  Sus- 
quehanna, Shenandoah  (Potomac),  James  or 
Tennessee.  On  the  south  are  the  Chattahoochee 
(head  stream  of  the  Apalachicola )  and  the 
Coosa  (head  stream  of  the  Alabama),  flowing 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  streams  draining 
the  Appalachian  region  on  the  west  are  tributair 
to  the  Ohio  River.  They  are  they  Hiwassee,  the 
Little  Tennessee,  and  fie  French  Broad,  which 
flow  from  the  Blue  Ridge  through  a  network  of 
high  mountains,  and  break  through  the  great 
Unaka  range  to  the  Tennessee;  the  Holstoa 
and  Clinch  rivers,  also  tributaries  of  the  Ten- 
nessee; the  Cimiberland,  the  New  (head  of  the 
Kanawha),  the  Little  Kanawha,  Allegheny,  and 
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Monongahela.  The  last  two  join  to  form  the 
Ohio. 

CuuATE.  The  climate  of  the  Appalachian 
Mountains  must  be  characterized  as  temperate, 
as  they  extend  from  a  region  in  which  the 
average  annual  temperature  is  46°  F.  south- 
ward to  a  region  of  61°  F.  The  region,  there- 
fore, partakes  of  the  general  climatic  conditions 
of  its  latitude,  modified  by  its  altitude.  As  the 
prevailing  winds  come  from  the  southwest,  they 
do  not  bring  much  moisture,  and  the  rainfall  and 
snowfall  are  not  excessive,  though  greater  upon 
the  heights  of  the  central  ranges  than  in  the 
lower  areas  outside.  The  rainfall  for  the  year 
averages  about  40  inches  throughout  most  of 
the  Appalachian  region,  but  in  the  southern  sec- 
tion increases  to  60  or  70  inches.  Droughts  fre- 
quently occur  at  the  north,  but  seldom  at  the 
south.  On  the  whole,  the  summer  climate  of  the 
Appalachian  region  is  delightful,  and  its  charms 
are  becoming  more  and  more  appreciated  by 
summer  visitors.  This  attractiveness  is  in- 
creased by  the  abundance  of  vegetation,  the 
beautiful  scenery,  in  which  grandeur  may  often 
be  found,  and  particularly  by  the  presence  in 
many  parts  of  the  mouintains  of  springs  of 
saline,  chalybeate,  and  other  mineral-bearing 
waters,  both  hot  and  cold.  These  medicinal 
waters,  together  with  the  purity  and  energizing 
character  of  the  air,  has  long  g^ven  the  moun- 
tains, especially  in  North  Carolina  and  Virginia, 
a  high  repute  as  a  health  resort. 

Vegetation  and  Fauna.  The  Appalachian 
region  is  covered  with  a  dense  forest  growth 
where  it  has  not  been  removed  by  man,  forest 
trees  covering  the  motmtain  slopes  practically  to 
their  summits,  except  where  the  barren  rocks 
furnish  no  soil.  The  chief  trees  in  the  north 
are  the  sugar  maple,  white  birch,  beech,  ash,  pine, 
and  hemlock ;  in  the  south,  oaks  of  various  kinds, 
chestnut,  hickory,  poplar,  tulip,  ash,  beech, 
maple,  linden,  red  birch,  cherry,  with  a  sprink- 
ling of  a  dozen  other  varieties.  Especially  at 
the  south  extensive  thickets  of  laurel  and  rhodo- 
dendron border  the  water-courses.  Ferns,  wild 
flowers,  wild  grasses,  and  the  wild  pea  vine  fur- 
nish an  abundant  herbage.  In  the  northern  sec- 
tion most  of  the  valuable  timber  has  been 
removed  and  vast  areas  desolated  to  secure  tree 
bark  for  tanning  purposes.  At  the  South,  how- 
ever, the  forests  retain  much  of  their  primeval 
character  and  magnificence,  some  of  the  trees 
being  of  gigantic  size.  Of  the  larger  mammalia 
bears,  deer,  wildcats,  are  still  common,  but 
by  no  means  plentiful.  Wolves  and  panthers 
have  practically  disappeared.  Small  game  birds 
and,  at  the  South,  wild  turke3rs  are  plentiful. 
Unfortunately,  rattlesnakes  and  copperheads  are 
to  be  found  all  over  the  mountains,  yet  rarely  in 
dangerous  numbers.  The  woods  and  streams 
abound,  beyond  almost  any  other  part  of  the 
Temperate  Zone,  in  fresh-water  molltisks. 

MiNEBAL  Resoxjbces.  Economic  products  of 
considerable  importance  are  found  in  the  Appa- 
lachian region.  Coal  (q.v.)  is  far  the  most  im- 
portant; the  entire  anthracite  field  and  part  of 
the  bituminous  field  of  Pennsylvania  and  other 
States  lie  in  the  Alleghany  Mountains  and  the 
Cumberland  plateau  or  its  northern  extension. 
The  petroleum  and  oil  fields  of  New  York, 
western  Pennsylvania,  and  southward,  barely 
touch  the  edge  of  the  Appalachian  region.  Of  the 
metals,  iron  occurs  as  hematite,  limonite,  and 


magnetite  at  many  localities;  zinc  is  found  in 
association  with  magnetite  at  the  well-known 
localities  of  Franklin  Furnace  and  Ogdensburg, 
N.  J.,  and  as  blende,  calamine,  etc.,  associated 
with  lead,  at  the  Bertha  Mines  in  Wythe  County, 
Va.  Lead  has  been  found  in  small  amounts  at 
many  points,  but  does  not  occur  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  constitute  an  independent  industry. 
Copper  is  found  native  in  the  crystalline  rocks  of 
Virginia,  and  as  chalcopyrite  often  in  large 
masses,  as  at  Ducktown,  eastern  Tennessee.  Gold 
and  silver  occur  in  small  amounts  chiefly  in 
Georgia  and  North  Carolina;  nickel  and  cobalt 
are  also  found  sparingly.  Bauxite,  one  of  the 
ores  of  aluminum,  has  assumed  great  importance 
in  Alabama,  and  manganese  has  been  mined  in 
large  quantities  in  Tennessee  and  Virginia. 
Natural  cement,  of  such  high  grade  as  to  make 
it  a  rival  of  Portland  cement,  is  found  at  many 
outcrops  of  the  Upper  Silurian  formations  in 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Mary- 
land, and  lime  is  burned  throughout  the  region. 
Building  stone  of  good  quality  is  abimdant,  and 
slate  of  excellent  grade  is  quarried  in  New  Jer- 
sey and  Pennsylvania.  Asbestos,  mica,  garnet, 
and  emery  are  mined  in  Virginia,  the  Carolinas, 
and  Georgia,  and  gems  of  many  kinds  are  found 
in  the  Blue  Ridge. 

BiBLiooBAPHY.  A.  Guyot,  "The  Appalachian 
Mountain  System,"  American  Journal  of  Sci- 
ence, second  series.  Volume  XXXI.  (New  Haven, 
1861) ;  O.  W.  Hayes,  "The  Mechanics  of  Appa- 
lachian Mountain  Structure,"  Annual  Report 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  Volume  XIII., 
Part  II.  (Washington,  1892)  ;  B.  Willis,  "The 
Northern  Appalachians,"  National  Qeographio 
Monographs,  Volume  I.  (New  York,  1896)  ;  C. 
W.  Hayes,  "The  Southern  Appalachians,"  Xa- 
iional  Geographic  Monographs,  Volume  I.  (New 
York,  1896)  ;  C.  W.  Hayes  and  M.  R.  Campbell, 
"Geomorphology  of  the  Southern  Appalachians," 
National  Qeographio  Magazine,  Volume  VI. 
(Washington,  1894);  C.  W.  Hayes,  "Physi- 
ography of  the  Chattanooga  District  in  Tennes- 
see, Georgia,  and  Alabama,"  Annual  Report 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  Volume  XIX., 
Part  II.  (Washington,  1899)  ;  B.  Willis,  "Paleo- 
zoic Appalachia,  or  a  History  of  Maryland  Dur- 
ing Paleozoic  Time,"  Maryland  Geological  Sur- 
vey, Special  Publication,  Volume  VI.,  Part  I. 
(Baltimore,  Md.,  1900) ;  Chapman,  Flora  of  the 
Southern  States  (New  York,  1883) ;  Lounsberry, 
Southern  Wildflowers  and  Trees  (New  Yoii, 
1901). 

See  MoxJNTAiN;  Antiouhe;  Phtsioobafht  ; 
Geology;  United  States. 

AP'FABATTTS  (Lat.,  from  ad,  to  -\- parare, 
to  make  ready,  prepare).  In  the  sciences,  a 
collection  of  tools  or  instruments  for  experiment- 
ing or  working.  In  physiology,  a  group  or  col- 
lection of  organs  associated  in  a  single  function; 
as,  the  heart,  veins,  and  arteries  are  the  circu- 
latory apparatus;  the  legs  are  the  apparatus  of 
locomotion,  etc. 

APPABATTTS,    Pstckolooical.      See   Pst- 

CUOIAOICAL  APPABATDS. 

APPAB^NT  (Lat.  ad,  to  +  parere,  to  come 
forth,  be  visible) .  A  term  used  to  express  a  num- 
ber of  important  distinctions,  especially  in  as- 
tronomy. The  apparent  diameter  of  a  heavenly 
body  is  the  angle  formed  by  two  lines  drawn 
from  its  opposite  ends  to  the  spectator's  eye ;  this 
obviously  depends  upon  the  distance  of  the  body, 
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as  well  as  upon  its  real  magnitude.  A  planet 
seen  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  seems  nearer 
the  horizon  than  if  seen  from  the  ooitre  of  the 
earth:  what  ia  seea  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth  is  the  apparent  altitwUs  of  the  planet;  its 
real  altitude  wotild  be  seen  if  an  observation 
could  be  made  from  the  centre  of  the  earth.  The 
apparent  altitude  differs  from  the  true  oa  ac- 
count of  parallax  and  refraction  (qq.v.).  Appar- 
ent noon  is  wlien  the  visible  sun  is  on  the  merid- 
ian; true  or  mean  noon  is  the  time  when  the 
sun  would  be  on  the  meridian  if  his  motion  in 
the  iieavens  were  uniform  and  parallel  to  the 
equator.  (See  Equation  or  Time.)  The  daily 
and  annual  motions  of  the  sun  in  the  heavens  are 
both  apparent  motions,  caused  by  two  real  mo- 
tions of  the  earth.  In  general,  apparent  phe- 
nomena are  the  phenomena  of  the  actual  visible 
heavenly  bodies,  while  the  corresponding  true 
phenomena  are  what  the  former  would  be  if  cer- 
tain disturbing  causes  were  eliminated.    See  also 

APPEARAKCIC. 

AP'FASITIOK  (Lat.  apparitio,  an  appear- 
ance, from  ad,  to  +  parere,  to  come  forth,  be 
visible).  An  illusion  or  hallucination  in  which 
objects,  commonly  human  beings,  are  seen  with 
such  vi>idnes8  as  to  be  r^arded  as  real.  The 
hallucinations  of  delirium  or  insanity  are  not 
included  under  this  term.  Before  the  diffusion 
of  modem  science,  there  existed  a  well-nigh  uni- 
versal belief  in  the  reality  of  apparitions.  Greek 
and  Roman  poetry  abounds  with  instances;  folk- 
lore owes  much  of  its  attractiveness  to  its  wealth 
d  spectres  and  phantoms,  fairies  and  brownies, 
and  its  witches  and  gfaost-hannted  houses.  Dr. 
Johnson  voices  the  universality  of  this  belief, 
and,  incidentally,  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  a  vein  of 
superstition  and  credulity  in  his  nature  when,  in 
his  Uatselaa,  he  causes  Imlac  to  say:  "That  the 
dead  are  seen  no  more  I  will  not  imdertalce  to 
maintain  against  the  concurrent  testiimmy  «f  all 
ages  and  all  nations.  There  is  no  people,  mde 
and  unlearned,  among  whom  apparitioeis  of  the 
dead  are  not  related  and  believed."  It  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  how  the  untutored  savage, 
encourajjed  by  the  events  of  his  dream  conscious- 
ness -which  led  him  to  believe  in  a  spirit-«clf  ex- 
isting apart  from  its  body-self,  shonld  come  to 
have  an  equally  strong  belief  in  the  ejctemal- 
ity  of  the  apparitions  which  he  saw  in  his  wak- 
ing consciousness.  Indeed,  authorities  are  not 
wanting  who  see  in  the  attitude  of  early  man  to 
apparitions  the  most  important,  if  not  the 
unique,  origin  of  religion.  Whether  this  be  true 
or  not,  we  know  that  many  social  phenomena 
which  present  religious  phases  (e.g.,  witchcraft), 
have  owed  the  possibility  of  their  existence  large- 
ly to  a  widespread  belief  in  apparitions. 

The  reign  of  universal  superstition  has,  it  is 
true,  given  way  before  the  onward  progress  of  the 
scientific  spirit;  but  the  more  subtle  variations 
of  the  l)elief  in  apparitions  have  not  as  yet  en- 
tirely disappeared.  Tliere  still  prevails  a  belief 
in  the  supernormal  nature  of  apparitions  as  man- 
ifested in  clairvoyance  (q.v.),  telepathy  (q.v.), 
and  spiritualism.  We  need  refer,  for  example, 
only  to  the  birth  in  1847  of  modem  spiritualism, 
as  a  direct  descendant  of  the  belief  in  "haunted 
houses."  In.  1882  the  Society  for  Psychical 
Research  was  instituted  in  England.  One  of  its 
express  purposes  was  to  collect  data  upon  the 
subject  of  apparitions,  ^tuch  material  has  been 
published  in  the  "Proceedings"  of  the  Society, 


and  in  book  form  by  Gnmey,  Myers,  and  Pod- 
more.  'Iliese  authors  express  the  relation  of  ap- 
paritions to  telepaUiy  in  the  following  pasaage: 
"This  book,  then,  claims  to  show  ( 1 )  that  ex- 
perimental telepathy  exists,  and  (2)  that  ap- 
partitions  at  death, etc., are  a  result  of  something 
beyond  efaaaee,  whence  it  fallows  (3)  that  these 
ezp«rimeiital  amd  these  apontaneons  cases  of  the 
actios  of  mind  on  mind  are  in  some  wvy  allied." 
The  opposing  positioo  is  that  of  Buckley,  who 
asserts  that  "hefore  endeavoring  to  explain  bow 
phenonraia  exist,  it  is  neoessary  to  determine 
precisely  what  -exists ;  and  so  long  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  find  a  rational  explanation  of  what  un- 
questionably is,  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect, 
and  it  is  snperstitioa  to  assume,  the  operation 
of  supernatural  causes."  If  we  apply  this  cri- 
terion to  the  lately  collected  evidence  for  appari- 
tions, we  mn^  diacoimt  for  errors  of  oboeiva- 
ticn,  for  errors  of  memory,  and  for  the  strong 
inflnenoe  of  aatosuggestion  (q.v.).  We  shall  then 
find  that  we  have  left  certain  nnexplained 
phenomena.  Those  who  do  not  believe  ia  ap- 
naritions  aeoonnt  for  these  as  illoaionB  or  hal- 
lucinations (q.T.). 

BuLMJOBAniY.  Buckley,  Faith  Hmling,  Ckrit- 
tian  Scienoe,  and  Kindred  Phenomena  (New 
York,  1892) ;  Hibbert,  Sketches  of  the  Philosophy 
of  Apparitiemt  (London,  1824)  ;  Gumey,  Myers, 
and  Podnore,  Phantasmt  of  the  Living  (London, 
1886)  ;  Podmore,  Apparituma  and  Thougkt- 
Transfercnce  (I.«Bdon,  1695)  ;  Tyk>r,  Primitive 
Cultiire  (Xew  York,  18»l). 

APFBAIi'  (from  Lat  offpeUartj  to  address, 
appeal  to,  call,  summon ) .  In  English  legal  pro- 
cedure, a  term  that  has  two  distinct  meanings. 

( 1 )  It  denotes  an  accusation  by  a  private  person 
•gainst  another  for  some  heinous  crime,  demand- 
ing punishment  oa  acount  of  the  injury  to  the 
appellor,  rather  than  for  the  public  offense.  Thia 
mc^od  of  prosecution  ran  aimed  ia  force  until 
abolished  by  act  of  Parliament  in  1819  (59  Geo. 
III.,  e.  46),  although  it  had  been  used  but  rarely 
for  a  century  prior  thereto.  The  last  appeal  of 
murder  brought  in  England  (which  led  to  the 
enactment  of  the  statute  above  referred  to) 
was  that  of  Ashford  vt.  Thornton,  iastitnted  ia 
1818,  and  reported  ia  1  Barnwell  and  Alderson, 
40li.     See  Blaokstone,  Commentaries. 

( 2 )  The  other  vilification,  attached  to  the  term 
by  Blackstone,  is  that  of  a  complaint  to  a  su- 
perior court  of  an  injustice  done  by  an  inferior 
one.  ITie  object  of  such  an  appeal  is  to  secure 
the  reversal  or  modification  of  the  decision  of 
the  inferior  court  through  the  intervention  of  a 
superior  tribunal.  Originally,  the  word  was  con- 
fined to  a  proceeding  for  the'review  of  a  decision 
in  an  equity,  an  admiralty,  or  aa  eocksias- 
tical  cause.  Common-law  judgments  were  re- 
viewed by  a  writ  of  error.  The  chief  distiaetion 
between  a  writ  of  error  and  an  appeal  was  that 
the  former  brought  before  the  hi^^er  court  onlv 
errors  of  law  in  the  court  below,  while  the 
latter  brought  up  questions  of  fact  as  well  as 
of  law.  The  tendency  of  modem  legislation  id 
toward  the  abolititm  of  forms  of  action  and  the 
substitution  of  an  appeal  for  a  writ  of  error. 
The  groimds  of  appeal,  the  courts  to  which  an 
appeal  may  be  taken,  and  the  methods  of  prose- 
cuting appeals,  are  regulated  in  the  various 
jurisdictions  by  statutes  and  court  rules.  These 
are  so  diverse  that  no  attempt  will  be  made, 
here,  to  state  their  provisions.  See  Coubt; 
Pleading. 
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In  parliamentjiry  Uw,  appeal  deaotea  the  pro- 
ceeding by  which  a  member  tesU  the  correctness 
of  a  ruling  of  tbe  presiding  officer  by  calling  for 
«  vote  of  t^  aoeetjng  tbereon.  See  Pabuakicnt- 
XBT  Law. 

APPEAS'ASrCE.  (For  derrration,  see  Ap- 
PABENT.)  A  term  nsed  in  its  most  general 
meaning  to  si^ify  what  is  presented  in  con- 
sciousness. It  is  that  of  which  consciousness  is 
cognizant  as  an  object  distinct  from  itself.  For 
instance,  in  a  perception  I  may  have  of  a  piece 
of  money,  its  yellowness,  its  weight,  its  hard- 
ness, are  all  appearances  to  me.  Now,  the  fact 
that  appearance  is  always  related  to  conscious- 
ness raises  a  metaphysical  problem;  namely, 
Is  there  anything  more  ultimate,  more  real,  than 
appearance?  And,  if  so,  are  the  yellowness,  the 
weight,  the  hardness,  and  other  appearances  of 
the  coin  really  a  revelation  of  what  the  coin  is  in 
its  deepest  nature,  or  are  they  merely  the  form  in 
which  that  nltimate  nature,  whatever  it  may  be, 
is  disguised  when  it  cotiies  into  my  consciousness? 
Different  schools  of  philosophy  have  given  dif- 
ferent answers  to  these  questions,  but  a  carefiil 
examination  of  the  answers  shows  that  they  are 
all  determined  by  the  view  taken  of  the  nature 
of  reality. 

(1)  Assume  that  there  is  a  reality  different 
from  appearance,  that  what  a  thing  really  is,  is 
what  it  is  in  absolute  independence  of  all  its 
relations ;  assume  that  "we  must  everywhere  dis- 
tinguish between  the  intrinsic  being  of  a  thing 
and  its  relations,"  adding  that  knowledge  is  al- 
ways a  relation,  and  it  becomes  clear  that  the 
reality  of  the  thing,  its  intrinsic  being,  need  not 
be  revealed  in  the  appearance  it  presents  to  con- 
sciousness. In  fact,  the  question  arises  whether 
appearances  must  not  be  always  deceptive.  An 
affirmative  answer  to  this  question  is  the  funda- 
mental tenet  of  dogmatic  skepticism  (q.v.)  and 
of  critical  philosophy  (see  Kant).  A  suspense 
of  judgment  on  the  problem  is  the  attitude  of 
the  ancient  Skeptics.  A  negative  answer  given 
without  giving  a  reason  for  it,  is  the  attittide  of 
dogmatism.  A  negative  answer  can  be  justified 
only  by  showing  how  consciousness  can  be  in  a 
cognitive  relation  with  reality  without  tmly 
transforming  reality  from  what  it  is  in  its  ulti- 
mate character.  This  is  what  some  conceive  to 
be  the  problem  set  by  the  science  of  epistemology, 
or  theory  of  knowledge.  See  Knowlsixje,  Theobt 
OP. 

( 2 )  Assume  we  do  not  and  cannot  know  whether 
there  is  a  reality  distinct  from  appearance,  but 
that  at  least  we  have  the  conception  of  its  pos- 
sibility; and  the  result  of  this  confession  is  a 
critical  skepticism. 

(.3)  Assume  that  there  is  no  reality  mpart 
from  appearance,  and  we  have  «n  the  one  hand 
Positivism  ( q.v. ) ,  and  on  the  other  the  idealistie 
systems  of  philosophy. 

Thus  the  attitude  taken  towwrd  appearance 
may  form  the  basis  for  one  of  the  raoHt  co«ve- 
nient  classiflcatione  of  the  different  systems  of 
philosophy. 

Consult:  Bradley,  Appearanoe  and  Realiif 
(London,  1897)  ;  Royoe,  Conorpti«n  of  God  (New 
York,  18»e),  and  The  World  and  the  InditHdncU 
(New  York,  IflOO)  ;  Lotz,  (S.ye/«n  dpr  Philottophit 
(T.«ipEig,  1884)  ;  translated  by  Bosanqttet,  2 
vols.  (Oxford,  1888)  ;  Hegel,  Kncyclopiidie  der 
philoBophischen  Wisscnxciutftrn  im  Orundrisae 
(Heidelberg,  1830),  in  part  translated  into  Eng- 
lish by  Wallace,  under  the  titles,  Hegel's  Loific 


(Oxford,  1892-94)  and  H^geVt  PhilMophg  cf 
Hind  (Oxford,  1894). 

AJfPEABAITCSi.  llw  l^al  proceeding  by 
which  a  defendant  brings  himself,  or  is  brought, 
into  court,  and  made  subject  to  its  jurisdictioa. 
In  modem  judicial  procedure  the  actual  presence 
of  the  defendant  is,  in  civil  cases,  dispensed  with, 
a  written  "appearance"  being  entered  in  lieu 
thereof,  thoogfa  in  criminal  proceedings,  espe- 
cially in  cases  of  felony,  actual  presence  is  still 
generally  necessary  in  order  to  give  the  proceed- 
ings re<nilarity.  In  nedthcr  ease,  however,  is  ap- 
pearance necessary  to  give  the  court  jurisdiction 
of  the  pei-son  of  the  defendant,  that  being 
effected  by  th  nervioe  of  the  process  whereby  the 
action  is  institat«d.  Hie  nsual  method  of  mak- 
ing appearance  is  for  the  p  rty  to  plead,  i.e.,  put 
in  his  answer  or  defease,  though  it  may  be  done 
formally,  by  serving  upon  the  opposing  party  a 
regular  notice  of  appearance,  or,  informally,  by 
any  act  whereby  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  is 
leeogniaed,  as  by  demanding  or  sidmiitting  to  a 
preliminary  examination.  In  civil  cases,  appear- 
ance is  usually  by  attorney.  See  Acxunr; 
AirswBR;  Pt£aikko;  Pbocbdusk. 

APPEVD'ANT  SIGHTS  (Lat.  od,  to  + 
pendere,  to  hang).  In  English  law,  certain  oon- 
mon  rights  in  the  land  of  another  (such  as  eom- 
mon  of  pasture)  which  have  existed  from  time 
immemorial,  and  which  are  historically  appurte- 
nant to  the  land  of  the  person  claiming  the  rigjht. 
TTiey  differ  from  appurtenant  rights  in  that  the 
latter,  though  also  connected  with  the  land  of  the 
claimant,  may  be  of  modem  origin  and  may  be 
acquired  by  ordinary  prescription  (q.v.)  or  by 
grant;  whereas  appendant  rights  are  invariably 
ancient  and  cannot  l)e  created  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  parties.  For  this  reason,  the  number  of  such 
rights  is  limited  and  cannot  be  enlarged.  They 
are  probably  survivals  of  community  rights  in 
common  lands,  which  have  persisted  notwith- 
standing the  incloBUTe  of  such  lands  and  their 
appropriation  by  prri'ate  owners.  See  Appubtb- 
KANCE;    Easemekt;    Pboptt    A    Pbenthh:;    and 

B£AL  P«OPH»TY. 

AFFEVDICmS.       See    Yebmifobu    At- 

FENDIX. 

APFSVDIS:  YSBIEXPOBIOB.  See  Veb- 
ituicfiu  Appendix. 

APPEHZSXIs  a'p«n-t8$l  (anciently,  Lat. 
Abbatie  Vella,  abbot's  cell ) .  A  northeastern  can- 
ton of  Switzerland  (Map:  Switzerland,  D  I), 
encircled  by  the  Canton  of  Saint  Gall,  and 
divided  into  the  demi-cantons  of  Ausserrhoden 
and  Inaerrboden.  Situated  among  the  Alps,  the 
region  is  noted  for  its  scenic  beauty;  in  alti- 
tade  it  ranges  from  1300  feet,  its  lowest  eleva- 
tion, to  8215  feet  in  Sentis.  Other  prominent 
points  are  Heiden,  Wildkirchili,  Saint  Anthony's 
Chapel,  Ebenalp,  and  the  Hone  Hasten.  The 
Sitter,  a  tributary  of  the  Thur,  is  the  chief 
river.  The  mountainous  character  of  the  sur- 
face precludes  agriculture  on  a  large  scale;  but 
it  has  rich  pastures,  and  cattle-breeding  and 
dairy-farming  are  important  pursuits,  especially 
in  Innerrhoden,  which  has  an  area  of  60  square 
miles  (population,  in  1900.  13,409).  Ausserrho- 
den, with  an  area  ol  93  square  miles  (popula- 
tion, in  IIHK),  O.V281),  is  noted  for  its  cotton 
and  silk  manufactures.  Each  division  has  an  in- 
dependent local  government,  with  representation 
in  the  Federal  Parliament.  The  local  division 
took  place  after  the  religious  wars  of   1597 — 
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Innerrhoden  being  almost  entirely  Soman  Catho- 
lic, and  Ausserrboden  Protestant.  Religious  in- 
tolerance is  still  strongly  marked  in  the  district. 
Trogen,  a  village  of  2578  inhabitants,  noted  as 
a  summer  resort,  is  the  capital  of  Ausserrboden. 
Appeneell  (population,  4369),  a  former  country- 
seat  of  the  abbots  of  Saint  Gall  (whence  its 
name),  containing  two  monasteries,  is  the  capital 
of  Innerrhoden.  Consult  Richman,  Appemell, 
Pure  Democracy  and  Pastoral  Life  in  Innerrho- 
den (London,  1805). 

AF'PEBOEPTION  (Lat.  ad,  in  addition  to 
+  percipere,  to  seize  entirely,  observe,  perceive). 
A  term  first  employed  by  Leibnitz  (1G48-1710), 
for  whom  it  signified  a  spontaneous  activily  of 
the  ego  which  exercised  such  a  modifying  influ- 
ence upon  the  crude  "perceptions"  of  sense  that 
they  became  transformed  into  clear  and  ordered 
elements  of  knowledge.  This  metaphysical  con- 
cept was  used  by  Kant  (1724-1804)  in  his 
epistemology,  with  sharp  emphasis  upon  the 
spontaneity  of  the  activity.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  term  was  taken  over  into  psychology  by  Her- 
bart  (1770-1841)  and  his  followers,  has  been 
reformed  and  exhaustively  treated  by  Wundt, 
and  more  recently  has  received  extended  discus- 
sion at  the  hands  of  the  English  psychologist 
Stout. 

Herbart  and  his  school,  especially  Lazarus 
(1824-1903)  and  Steinthal  (1823-99),  lay  stress 
upon  the  practical  significance  of  apperception. 
This  principle  forms,  Indeed,  the  corner-stone  both 
of  their  psychology  and  of  all  modem  theories 
of  education  based  upon  it.  Apperception  is 
"that  psychical  activity  by  which  individual 
perceptions,  ideas,  or  ideational  complexes  are 
brought  into  relation  to  our  previous  intel- 
lectual and  emotional  life,  associated  with  it, 
and  thus  raised  to  greater  clearness,  activity, 
and  significance."  The  mental  resultant  of 
previous  experience  wherewith  we  meet  and  re- 
ceive a  new  experience  is  termed  an  "appercep- 
tion mass."  There  will,  of  course,  be  individual 
variations  in  the  nature  of  this  mass;  different 
minds  are  unequally  prepared  for  a  particular 
experience.  One  child  will  call  butterflies  "fly- 
ing panaies";  another  knows  them  to  be  in- 
sects. Thus,  from  the  Herbartian  standpoint, 
it  is  of  extreme  importance  for  the  teacher  to 
acquaint  himself  with  the  existing  store  of  ideas 
in  the  minds  of  the  children  under  his  charge, 
in  order  that  the  new  matter  which  he  presents 
may  be  received  by  appropriate  thought-atti- 
tudes. 

Wundt's  treatment  combines  the  psychological 
acumen  of  Herbart  with  the  Kantian  emphasis 
upon  spontaneity  as  the  characteristic  feature 
of  apperception.  It  includes  a  careful  analysis 
of  the  experience  of  spontaneity  into  its  ulti- 
mate psychical  and  physiological  conditions.  Th« 
salient  points  of  Wundt's  doctrine  are  as  fol- 
lows: Apperception  designates  (1)  either  cer- 
tain phenomena  actually  given  in  consciousness, 
or  (2)  a  certain  activity  which  we  infer  from 
these  conscious  data — i.e.,  a  concept  or  category 
under  which  the  phenomena  are  grouped.  As 
regards  the  phenomena  themselves,  we  have  to 
note  first  that  the  different  components  of  a 
given  consciousness  vary  in  prominence.  Some 
ideas  are  clear,  standing  in  the  focus  of  atten- 
tion (q.v.) ;  others  are  obscure.  Ideas  may, 
then,  be  in  consciousness  and  yet  not  be  "apper- 
ceived."  Furthermore,  the  relation  is  not  fixed. 
An  idea  may  disappear  from  the  focus  of  atten- 


tion and  another,  previotisly  obscure,  take  it* 
place.  Clearness  is  not,  like  quality  or  extent  of 
sensation,  dependent  merely  upon  the  character 
of  the  stimulus.  It  is  not,  like  intensity,  which 
it  most  resembles,  a  function  of  a  single  idea, 
but  attaches  to  a  number  of  ideas.  Now  the 
entrance  of  an  idea  into  the  focus  of  attention  is 
by  no  means  a  simple  matter.  Analysis  dis- 
closes, besides  the  increase  of  the  given  idea  in 
clearness,  (1)  a  feeling  of  activity,  (2)  inhibi- 
tion of  other  ideas,  (3)  strain  sensations  and 
concomitant  feelings  which  intensify  the  feelmg 
of  activity,  and  (4)  the  reflex  effect  of  (3), 
which  intensifies  the  given  idea.  A  careful 
examination  of  Wundt's  writings  shows  that  the 
"feeling  of  activity"  is  not  ultimate  and  un- 
analyzable,  distinct  from  either  sensation  or 
affection  (q.v.),  but  rather  a  conventional  term 
representing  a  complex  of  sensation  and  affec- 
tion from  the  presence  of  which  in  conBciousneaa 
we  infer  an  activity  or  spontaneity.  Wundt 
distinguishes  between  "active"  apperception, 
marked  by  the  feeling  of  activity,  and  "passive" 
apperception,  marked  by  a  feeling  of  passivity, 
a  lessening  of  the  intensity  of  the  concomitant 
phenomena,  and  less  clearness  of  the  focal  idea. 
In  typical  passive  apperception  the  clarifying 
of  the  idea  is  determined  unequivocally  and  im- 
mediately. In  active  apperception  there  are 
several  rival  ideas;  the  result  is  equivocal  and 
frequently  delayed.  The  conditions  of  appei^ 
ception  are  either  (I)  objective,  viz.,  (o)  the 
intensity,  and  (6)  the  frequency  of  the  presented 
occurrence;  or  (2)  subjective,  viz.,  (o)  the  na- 
ture of  the  immediately  preceding  consciousness, 
and  (6)  the  individual  disposition  of  the  mind, 
as  determined  by  its  entire  previous  history. 

Apperception  is  closely  related  to  association. 
Association,  according  to  Wundt,  furnishes 
all  the  possible  connections  of  ideas;  apper- 
ception decides  which  of  the  possibilities  shall 
be  realized.  Thus  the  idea  w  niay  be  associa- 
tively  connected  with  o,  6,  c,  and  d,  but  apper- 
ception may  bring  it  about  that,  in  a  given  case 
of  the  arousal  of  w,  only  b  appears  in  attention. 
This  process  of  choice,  of  the  enhancement  of 
one  out  of  several  ideas,  together  with  the  feel- 
ing of  activity,  differentiate  apperception  from 
association.  Apperceptive  connections  them- 
selves may  be  either  simultaneous  or  successive. 
The  former  are  subdivided  into  (a)  agglutina- 
tions, (6)  apperceptive  fusions,  and  (c)  con- 
cepts. (See  Abstbaction.)  The  judgment  is 
typical  of  the  successive  form  of  apperceptive 
connections.  Stout  defines  apperception  as  the 
"process  by  which  a  mental  system  appropriates 
a  new  element,  or  otherwise  receives  fresh  de- 
termination." Great  stress  is  laid  upon  the 
"preformed  mental  system,"  which  is  regarded 
as  an  organic  whole,  not  (as  by  Herbart)  a 
mere  apperception-mass  of  presentations.  By  its 
reaction  upon  the  further  processes  of  attention, 
it  gives  us  the  clew  to  the  problems  of  mental 
growth  and  mental  organization.  Stout  further 
introduces  the  ideas  of  "negative"  and  "de- 
structive" apperception.  Negative  appercep- 
tion is  a  form  in  which  the  effort  to  appropriate 
a  new  element  is  unsuccessful;  destructive  ap- 
perception is  a  form  in  which  "one  system  by 
appropriating  a  new  element  wrests  it  from  ito 
preformed  connection  with  another  system."  In 
each  case  there  results  some  positive  effect; 
former  systems  become  modified  or  new  sys- 
tems are  developed.    The  early  experimental  in- 
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TBstigations  of  apperception  deal  for  the  most 
part  with  the  time-relations  of  the  various  fac- 
tors involved;  the  later  investigations  have 
analyzed  the  conditions  tinder  which  appercep- 
tion occurs.  Valuable  results  have  been  gained 
by  a  study  of  the  apperception  of  ideas  as  con- 
veyed by  language  (q.v.),  both  spoken  and  writ- 
ten. 

BiBLiooRAPnT.  Leibnitz,  New  Essays  (New 
York,  1896) ;  Herbart,  Teat-Book  in  Psychology 
(New  York,  1891)  ;  Stout,  Analytic  Psychology 
(London,  1896)  ;  Wundt,  QrundaUge  der  physio- 
logiachen  Psychologie  (Leipzig,  1902-3) ;  Logik 
(Stuttgart,  1893-5)  ;  and  Outlines  of  Psychology 
(Leipzig,  1897).  Experimental:  Erdmann  and 
Dodge,  Psychologische  Untersuchungen  Uber  das 
Lescn  auf  experimenteller  Orundlage  (Halle, 
1898)  ;  Lange,  Apperception:  A  Monograph  on 
Psychology  and  Pedagogy  (Boston,  1893).  See 
Knowixdoe,  Treort  of  ;  Association  of  Ideas  ; 
Pbtcholoot. 

APFEBT,  A'pftr',  Benjauik  Nicolas  Mabie 
(1797-C.1847).  A  French  philanthropist  and 
educator,  bom  in  Paris.  He  introduced  into 
several  military  schools  a  system  of  mutual  in- 
struction, and  in  1820  founded  and  conducted 
gratuitously  a  school  for  prisoners  at  Montaigu. 
He  was  suspected  of  having  aided  the  escape  of 
two  prisoners  and  was  himself  confined  in  the 
military  prison.  Here  he  made  a  study  of  the 
moral  and  physical  circumstances  of  the  prison- 
ers, and  after  his  liberation  he  devoted  much 
time  to  the  study  of  schools,  prisons,  and  hospi- 
tals, and  published  his  researches  in  his  Journal 
des  Prisons  (1825-30).  ,\fter  the  Revolution 
of  1830  he  was  employed  by  Louis  Philippe 
to  superintend  the  measures  taken  for  the  relief 
of  the  indigent  classes.  He  also  wrote  a  work 
entitled  Diw  ans  i  la  cour  du  roi  Louis-Philippe 
(1846).  In  his  Conferences  contre  le  systime 
eellulaire,  he  strongly  opposed  the  system  of 
solitary  confinement.  It  is  said  that  he  taught 
at  least  100,000  soldiers  to  read  and  write.  He 
has  been  criticised  for  one-sidedness,  but  seems 
to  have  been  a  sincere  and  warm-hearted  philan- 
thropist. 

APPEBT,  Fbak^is  (M840).  A  French 
technologist,  the  brother  of  Benjamin  Appert. 
He  invented  (1804)  a  method  of  preserving  food, 
without  the  use  of  chemicals.  His  method  is 
fully  described  in  his  work  on  the  Art  of  Pre- 
serving Animal  and  Vegetable  Substances  (Paris, 
1810;  English  translation,  London,  1811).  It 
is  the  well-known  method  of  placing  the  ar- 
ticle of  food  to  be  preserved  in  a  can,  after 
heating  it,  and  then  sealing  the  can  hermeti- 
cally. The  publication  of  his  method  brought 
Appert  a  prize  of  12,000  francs  from  the  French 
Grovenunent. 

APPETITE.  See  Digestion,  Oboanb  and 
Pbocbss  of,  in  Man. 

APPIAm,  a'p^rn«,  Andbea  (1754-1817). 
An  Italian  painter,  bom  at  Milan.  His  artistic 
training  consisted  in  extensive  studies  of  antique 
sculpture  and  of  the  chief  masters  of  the  Re- 
naissance, especially  of  Raphael.  He  first  ac- 
quired fame  by  the  frescoes  of  the  palace  of 
Monza  and  of  the  cupola  of  Santa  Maria  presso 
San  Celso  (Milan),  and  was  appointed  first 
painter  of  the  court  of  Italy  by  Napoleon.  He 
portrayed  the  emperor,  the  viceroy  of  Italy,  and 
bis  family,  and  decorated  the  royal  palace  at 
Milan.  After  his  patron's  fall,  he  was  afflicted 
by  poverty  and  illness,  and  died  of  apoplexy. 


AF'PIA'inTS  (Gk.  'Jlwtmi^,  Appianos).  A 
native  of  Alexandria,  who  lived  during  the  reiras 
of  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  Antoninus  Pius.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  Roman  history  in  Greek,  en- 
titled "Pa/uMci,  IRemafka) ,  in  twenty- four  books, 
of  which  only  eleven  are  extant.  It  was  not  re- 
markable for  anything  except  the  plan  on  which 
it  was  written.  Instead  of  proceeding  to  ex- 
hibit chronologically  the  growth  of  the  Empire, 
from  its  rude  oeginning  on  the  Palatine  Hill  to 
the  period  when  its  power  held  the  whole  world 
in  awe,  which  is  at  once  the  popular  and  the 
philosophical  method,  he  divided  his  work  into 
ethnographic  sections,  recording  separately  the 
history  of  each  nation  up  to  the  time  of  its  con- 
quest by  the  Romans.  First  in  order  were  the 
books  devoted  to  the  old  Italian  tribes,  and 
afterwards  followed  the  history  of  Sicily,  Spain, 
Hannibal's  wars,  Libya,  Carthage,  and  Numidia, 
Macedonia,  Greece  Proper  and  its  colonies,  Syria, 
Parthia,  the  Mithridatic  wars,  the  civil  wars,  and 
the  imperial  wars  in  Illyria  and  Arabia.  As  an 
historian,  Appianus  is  a  mere  compiler,  and  not 
very  accurate  in  his  compilation.  His  geograph- 
ical knowledge  in  particular  is  singularly  de- 
ficient, considering  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
The  best  edition  is  that  of  L.  Mendelssohn  (Leip- 
zig, 1879-81);  translated  by  H.  White  (New 
York    1899). 

APTIAN  WAT  (Lat.  Via  Appia).  A 
Roman  road,  well  named  by  the  poet  Statius 
regina  viarum  (the  queen  of  roads).  It  was  be- 
gun by  Appius  Claudius  Caucus,  while  censor  (B.C. 
312).  It  is  the  oldest  and  most  celebrated  of  all 
the  Roman  roads.  It  led  from  the  Porta  Capena 
at  Rome  in  a  southerly  direction  to  Capua,  pass- 
ing through  Tres  Tabems,  Appii  Forum,  Ter- 
racina,  etc.  Subsequently,  it  was  carried  on  to 
Beneventum,  Tarentum,  and  thence  to  Brundu- 
sium.  It  was  carefully  built,  though  the  pave- 
ment of  large  hexagonal  blocks,  principally 
lava,  on  a  firm  foundation  and  strengthened  by 
cement,  is  probably  not  the  original  bed.  From 
Rome  to  Terracina  the  course  is  nearly  straight, 
in  spite  of  the  steep  grades  in  crossing  the  Al- 
ban  Mountains,  and  the  difficulties  of  the  Pon- 
tine marshes.  Near  Rome  the  road  was  lined 
with  tombs,  of  which  many  remains  can  still 
be  seen.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  tombs  are 
those  of  the  Scipios,  and  of  Ctecilia  Metella.  The 
ancient  pavement,  in  good  repair,  is  still  in  use 
in  places. 

APPrOB,  Mabket  of.    See  Fobum  Apph. 

APTITTS  Ain>  VTBGINIA.  A  Roman 
legend  of  an  attempted  corruption  of  maidenly 
virtue,  which  has  since  proved  a  fertile  subject 
for  romancers.  The  story  was  originally  told 
by  Livy.  It  is  repeated  in  the  Pecorone  di  Qio- 
vanni  Fiorentino,  published  in  1378,  and  again 
in  Painter's  Palace  of  Pleasure,  in  1566.  Modi- 
fications of  it  occur  in  the  Roman  de  la  Rose  and 
in  Gower's  Confessio  Amantis.  "The  Doctor" 
of  the  Canterbury  Tales  also  repeats  it  in  sub- 
stance. The  title  has  headed  no  less  than  three 
English  plays:  an  early  tragical  comedy,  by  an 
unknown  author  signing  himself  R.  R.,  a  tragedy 
by  Webster,  printed  in  1654,  and  a  tragedy  by 
Dennis,  in  1709.  It  is  also  the  subject  of  a  poem, 
"Virginia,"  by  Macaulay.  For  other  plays  on 
the  same  subject,  see  Viroinius. 

APPITTS  CLATT1>I17S  CBAS'STTS.  A 
Roman  decemvir  (B.c  451-449).  While  the  other 
decemviri  were  engaged  in  repelling  an  incursion 
made  by  the  Sabines,  Appius  CHaudius  and  his 
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eclleaj^oe  Oppiiis  remained  in  Rome,  with  two 
legions  to  nutintain  tbeir  autliority.  Meanwhile, 
Appius  ClaudiBs  had  beea  smitten  by  the  beauty 
of  Vir^nia^  daagkter  of  a,  reelected  plebeian 
named  Lneins  Virginius,  wlio  was  abroad  with 
the  amy.  By  foroe  aad  atrataj^m,  reprei^enting 
that  she  was  the  bom  slave  of  Marcus  Claudiaa, 
OBe  of  his  clients,  Appias  Ciaudios  gained  pos- 
seisioa  of  the  girl.  His  design  was  penetrated 
by  IiciUus,  who  was  betrothed  to  Virginia,  and 
who,  aided  by  Nunaitoriiis,  her  uncle,  threatened 
to  raise  an  insurrectioo  against  the  deoemrirL 
Virginias,  hnrriedly  recalled  from  the  array  by 
his  friends,  appeared  a.nd  claimed  his  danghter; 
bat,  after  another  nioek-trial,  ^le  was  again  ad- 
judged to  be  Hie  property  of  Marcus  Claudins. 
To  save  his  daughter  nroin  dishonor,  the  unhappy 
father  seiaed  a  knife  and  slew  her.  The  popular 
indignation  excited  by  the  case  was  headed  by 
the  senators  Valerias  and  Horatins,  who  hated 
the  decemvirate.  The  array  returned  to  Rome 
with  Virginius,  who  had  carried  the  news  to 
them,  and  the  decemviri  were  def>osed.  Appcus 
Claudius  died  ia  prison  by  his  own  hand  (as 
Liry  states),  or  was  strangled  by  order  of  the 
trilnuies.  His  colleague,  Oppins,  ooBimitted  sni- 
eide,  and  Marcus  Claudins  was  banished. 

AP'FIiE.  The  name  applied  to  a  tree  be- 
longing to  the  rose  family  of  plants,  as  well 
as  to  its  fruit.  The  eommoa  apple  is  known 
botanically  as  P^rm  malua;  the  Crab  Apples  be- 
longing to  PgTM»  bacotim.  All  the  cultivated 
apples  ot  the  iverUl  have  eome  from  these  twe 
forms.  The  fruit  of  the  apple  is  a  pome,  oon- 
sisting  of  a  thickened  fleshy  portion,  resulting 
from  the  development  of  the  calyx,  inclosing  the 
homy  cells  forming  the  core  and  covering  tlM 
true  seeds. 

The  common  apple,  Pyrus  malus.,  has  beea  ia 
cultivation  since  prehistoric  times.  Charred  re- 
mains of  the  fruit  have  been  found  in  the  mud 
of  the  lakes  inhabited  by  the  Lake  Dwellers,  and, 
according  to  De  Candolle,  the  tree  was  pn^ably 
indigenous  to  Anatolia,  the  south  of  the  Cati- 
casus,  and  northeni  Russia,  and  its  cultivation 
began  at  a  very  early  date.  Tlie  Siberian  Crab, 
Pyrus  baccatit,  is  a  native  of  the  north,  and  is 
of  great  importnnec  to  fruit-growers  not  only 
on  account  of  its  own  hardy  and  resistant  char- 
nctcr,  birt  also  because  it  transmits  much  of 
its  hardiness  to  its  crosses  with  Pyrus  mnlvs, 
tl;us  producing  a  fruit  of  good  quality  that 
can  endure  northern  climates.  Besides  these 
European  apples.  North  America  has  several 
wild  species  which  are  more  or  less  notable. 
Among  these,  the  Prairie  Apple,  Pyrus  loeruis, 
is  perhaps  the  most  promising  from  a  horti- 
cultural standpoint,  because  crosses  between  it 
and  Pyrus  mnlu.t  (to  which  class  the  so-called 
Pyrus  soularrln  undoubtedly  belongs)  are  already 
Talunhle.  The  eastem  wild  apple,  Pyrus  oororM- 
ria.  is  of  little  value  for  its  fruit,  but  its  bloom 
is  beautiful.  China  and  Japan  have  native  ap- 
ples whic'h  are  of  little  economic  importance,  but 
are  interesting  in  that  they  carry  the  genus 
throujh  the  north  temperate  zone  aroimd  the 
world. 

Crab  Appuc,  ■or  Crab.  A  term  applied  indis- 
criminately to  all  small  fruits  of  the  apple,  re- 
gardless of  species.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is 
confined  to  a  class  of  small,  long-stemmed  fruits 
belonging  to  Pyru»  haccata. 

Economically  tlie  apple  is  the  most  important 
fruit  of  temperate  regions.     It  is  grown  over  a 


wide  area,  prospering  as  far  Borth  ma  Semdi- 
na^ia  and  as  far  south  as  the  aoutbem  mountain 
districts  of  the  United  States.  It  has,  moreover, 
been  carried  into  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  and 
now,  witii  nipid  ocean  transit.  New  Zealand  and 
Tasaianiaa  apples  are  anaoally  offered  during 
April  and  May  in  tiie  markets  of  London  ana 
San  Francisco. 

North  America  is  the  leading  apple-growing 
region  of  the  world.  Apples  are  raised  on  a 
oranmereial  scale  from  Nova  Sootia  south  to 
Virginia  and  west  to  Wiaeoasin,  Iowa,  Nebraska, 
Kansas,  and  Missouri.  They  are  also  raised  in 
Oregon  and  California.  These  several  regioaa 
produce  an  annual  aggregate  product  of  one 
hundred  million  barrels.  T^  great  portaon  <rf 
this  yield  finds  a  ready  market  within  the 
domain  of  North  America ;  but  a  aaall  fraction 
of  the  crop  is  sanually  exported,  mainly  to 
Liverpool,  London,  and  Glasgow.  The  export 
trade  is  gradually  increasing,  and  the  Medrter- 
raaean  oonntries  may  be  counted  ofKn  as  a 
future  market  for  American  apples. 

The  apple  is  pr<^>agated  both  by  boddtng,  and 
by  grafting  the  dnared  sort  en  young  seedling 
trees,  wkich  arc  usually  gron-n  from  seeds  (rf>- 
tained  from  a^ffie  pcanooe  at  the  eider  auUa. 
(See  BcoDCNO;  OsAFTCiTfl.l  Saeh  seeds  give  a 
progeny  variable  botli  in  hardiness  acd  in  habit 
of  gra\vth,  and  are  therefore  leaa  desirable  for 
stocks  than  seedlings  grown  from  seeds  of  the 
wild  Pyrus  mmlut  of  Euro^  Budded  trees  are 
preferred  by  most  growers,  as  well  as  nursery- 
men, ia  the  sontheastem  and  eastern  parts  of 
the  United  States.  To  tlie  nurseryman,  the  chief 
advantage  of  a  budded  tnee  comes  of  its  quick 
growth,  which  shortens  the  time  during  imidi 
money  invested  is  non-productive.  ThiB  root- 
grafted  tree  is  pre/femed  by  planters  in  the 
Northwest;  such  trees  form  roots  from  the  scion, 
if  a  short  piece-root  is  used.  This,  sooner  or 
later,  prodnoes  a  tree  on  its  own  root,  ^vfaich  in 
turn  eiiminates  the  imcertainty  of  the  seedling 
root  and,  when  "tron-olad"  scions  are  used,  gives 
a  perfectly  hardy  tree.  Grafting  is  again  im- 
portant for  the  purpose  of  converting  bearing 
trees,  of  several  years  standing,  from  OKe  variety 
to  ajiother. 

Dwarf  apples  are  grown  as  espaliers  in  {tarts 
of  England.  The  dwarf  trees  are  obtained  by 
grafting  the  desired  variety  on  Paradise  or 
Doucin  stocks.  These  are  dwarf  forms  of  Pyru* 
malus.  New  Tariedes  of  apples  are  obtained  by 
sowing  the  seeds  of  cultivated  sorts.  Seeds  from 
such  fruits  are  more  variable  than  those  from 
wild  trees,  and  coneeqiiently  more  likely  to  give 
desirable  offspring.  This  operation  is  one  of 
chance;  frequently  thousands  of  seedlings  are 
grown  without  producing  one  valuable  trc«. 
Apple  trees  grow  large  and  endure  many  years. 
In  planting  an  orchard,  therefore,  the  trees 
should  be  given  ample  room ;  40  feet  each  way 
is  close  Plough  in  New  York  and  the  New  Eng- 
land States,  where  the  trees  grow  largest. 
Farther  south,  where  the  trees  do  not  attain 
great  size,  and  are  shorter-lived,  S3  to  85  feet 
apart  each  way  is  not  too  cSose.  In  the  North- 
west, trees  should  be  planted  even  closer  thaa 
this,  for  there  they  are  liable  to  injury  from  sun- 
scald  and  wind.  Closely  planted  and  low-headed 
trees  serve  as  a  mutual  protection.  Boils  for  the 
apple  which  have  given  the  best  crops  and  have 
produced  longest  lived  trees,  are  chiefly  cotj- 
posed   of  clay   or  clay-loam   impregnated   with 
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graveL  Such  Und,  litimicd  so  as  to  afTord  ;;ood 
air  aa  well  as  land  drainage,  produc-es  more  I'e^- 
lar  crops  of  highly  colored  and  highly  flavored 
fruits  than  lower  and  heaTier  lands.  Atmoa- 
pheric  draiaage  is  one  of  the  best  material  safe- 
guards against  late  tpriag  frostsy  aad  good  land 
drainage  assures  a  congenial  soil  for  tlie  plant. 

The  greatest  demand  in  tke  ripening  of  the 
fruit  and  seed  is  uMde  upon  potash  and  plios- 
phoric  acid.  These  are  the  two  ingredients  most 
frequently  needed  by  the  orchard.  If  nitrogen  be 
lacking,  it  can  be  BMde  up  by  growing  a  legumin- 
ous crop,  such  as  Canada  peas,  cow-peas,  or  beans, 
upon  the  soil  and  turning  it  under. 

Cultivation.  Good  cultivation  is  an  impor- 
tant part  of  orchard  management.  T\i'o  crops-  can 
seldom  be  profitably  grown  on  the  same  soil  at 
the  same  time.  The  orchard  shonld  not  be  used 
as  a  pasture  lot  or  as  regular  farm  land.  Cnlti- 
ration  should  be  done  early  in  the  season  to 
stimulate  early  growth,  but  uiscontinned  by  July 
15th  in  the  United  States  in  order  that  growth 
may  be  checked  and  the  wood  mature  properly 
to  insure  hardiness  during  the  winter  and  a 
crop  the  following  season.  Another  esHential  is 
proper  pruning.  Tliis  must  be  modified  to  suit 
the  variety,  locality,  and  purpose  for  whicli  tlie 
tree  is  grown.  In  general,  a  low  head,  wide- 
spreading  brandies  evenly  disposed  about  the 
trunk  and  at  different  heights  are  desirable  ends. 

Harvesti.n-o  and  Storage.  The  recent  work  of 
Powell  and  Fulton  has  shown  that  apples  diould 
be  fully  grown  and  highly  colored  to  gtre  them  the 
best  commercial  and  keeping  quality.  When  har- 
vested in  that  condition  they  are  less  likely  to 
scald  in  storage,  and  are  worth  more  money 
than  when  picked  in  a  greener  condition.  Over- 
grown apples,  such  as  those  produced  on  young 
trees,  are  an  exception,  and  require  earlier  pick- 
ing. After  the  fruit  is  picked  the  ripening  pro- 
cesses continue  much  more  rapidly  at  the  same 
temperature  than  when  the  fruit  is  left  on  the 
tree.  Therefore,  after  picking,  the  fruit  should 
be  taken  at  once  to  the  storage  room.  Any 
bruising  or  rough  handling  hastens  decay.  The 
fruit  keeps  best  and  longest  if  stored  at' a  tem- 
perature of  31°  F.  Early  apples  keep  best  in 
small  packages  which  cool  down  rapidly  in  stor- 
age. VVinter  apples  keep  satisfactorily  in  barrels. 
Wrapping  each  fruit  with  imprinted  newspaper 
prolongs  the  keeping  quality  and  reduces  the 
amount  of  decay.  Wrapping  is  commercially 
profitable  only  with  the  highest  desert  quality 
of  fruit,  or  for  home  use. 

Varieties.  Each  section  of  the  world  pos- 
sesses n  certain  number  of  varieties  which  are 
peculiarly  suited  to  its  soil  and  climate.  When 
apple-culture  is  to  be  extended  to  a  new  region, 
the  problem  to  be'solved  is,  to  ascertain  which 
varieties  are  best  adapted  to  the  conditions  pre- 
vailing in  that  region.  In  the  United  States,  the 
varieties  held  in  highest  favor  by  the  inhabitants 
of  any  given  locality  have  usually  proved  safest 
to  plant  for  commercial  purposes. 

Uses.  The  apple  is  used  most  extensively  for 
cooking  and  for  eating  out  of  hand.  It  is  also 
employed  for  cider  making  and  vinegar  making, 
the  finest  vinegar  being  made  from  apple  juice. 
For  these  purposes  smaller  or  inferior  fruits  are 
usually  taken.  Brandy  and  other  beverages  are 
made  from  the  juice  also.  Large  quantities  of 
the  fruit  are  now  dried  in  evaporators,  the  prod- 
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net  being  quite  exteasively  exported  to  European 
countries. 

ArrLc  Diseases.  The  apple  is  subject  to  a 
■umber  of  well-known  fungous  diseases,  the  more 
important  of  which  are  the  riist,  seab,  and  Utter 
or  ripe  rot.  The  ru»t  i.s  due  to  the  fungus 
Rctstelia  pirata.  This  fui^us  is  peculiar  in  that 
it  spends  part  of  its  life  on  the  apple  tree  and 
part  on  the  cedar.  It  causes  yellow  spots  on  the 
leaves  ot  the  apple  in  May  or  June,  attacking 
the  fruit  about  the  same  time  and  rendering  it 
worthless.  Upon  the  imderside  of  the  leaves  and 
on  the  swollen,  diseased  parts  of  the  froit,  vast 
quantities  of  spores  are  produced,  which  find 
their  way  to  some  cedar  or  juniper  tree.  Here 
they  cause  enlargements  on  the  branches.  These 
swellings,  or  cedar  apples,  as  they  are  called, 
are  half  an  inch  or  more  in  didmeter,  and  ripen 
the  next  spring,  when  their  horn-shaped,  orange- 
colored  masses  are  easily  to  be  seen.  On  these 
are  borne  spores,  minute  and  easily  blown  about. 
Some  of  these  find  their  way  to  the  apples. 
The  form  on  the  cedar  is  known  as  Oymnospo- 
rnnginm  macropus.  Instead  of  depending  upon 
the  cedar  for  the  alternate  generation,  the  myce- 
lium of  the  fungus  may  find  its  way  into  the 
buds  and  young  twigs  of  the  apple  tree,  and  from 
them  infest  the  next  crop.  Destroying  all  cedar 
trees  and  thoroughly  spraying  the  trees  with 
Bordeaux  mixture  (see  Fungicide)  upon  the 
appearance  of  the  leaves  will  aid  in  keeping  the 
disease  in  check.  The  apple-icah  is  caused  by  the 
fungus  Fusicladium  dendritieum.  Both  leaves  and 
fruit  of  the  apple  and  pear  are  subject  to  this 
disease.  Upon  the  fruit  dark  circular  spots  are 
formed.  The  centres  of  the  spots  are  dark  brown 
or  black,  with  light-colored  edges.  Often  a  num- 
ber of  spots  run  together,  when  the  fruit  usually 
cracks,  showing  hard,  brown  tissue  within.  The 
diseased  area  ceases  to  grow,  and  one-sided  fruit 
is  produced.  Upon  the  leaves  the  appearance  is 
somewhat  similar  to  that  npon  the  fruit,  except 
that  the  light  border  of  the  spot  is  lacking.  The 
leaves  beconie  crumpled  and  ragged,  and  finally 
fall  off.  This  is  nndonhtedly  the  most  serious 
fungous  disease  to  which  apples  and  pears  are 
subject,  and  no  locality  seems  entirely  free  from 
it.  Differences  have  been  noticed  in  the  susf-epti- 
bility  to  the  disease  of  different  varieties.  Spitz- 
enberg,  Fameuse,  Fall  Pippin,  and  Harvest  apples 
are  especially  subject  to  scab;  while  Ben  Itevis, 
King  Fallawater,  and  many  others  are  less  seri- 
ously affected.  This  disease  and  the  loss  caused 
by  it  may  be  prevented  by  thorough  spraying 
with  Bordeaux  mixture  or  similar  fungicide, 
three  applications  being  given  the  trees  at  inter- 
vals of  al>out  ten  days,  beginning  at  the  swelling 
time  of  the  buds.  In  many  of  the  Southern 
States,  as  well  as  in  northern  localities,  the 
biltrr  rot  is  the  cause  of  much  loss  to  fruit- 
growers. This  rot,  due  to  the  fungus  Olaotpo- 
rium  fructigenum,  attacks  the  fruit  at  any  stage 
of  growth.  The  diseased  tissue  becomes  brown 
and  very  bitter;  hence  the  name.  Spraying  as 
recommended  above,  is  the  preventive  treatment. 
A  black  rot  caused  by  Spharopsia  malorvm  is 
similar  to  the  bitter  rot,  and  yields  to  the  same 
treatment.  A  disease,  known  as  the  brown  tpot 
of  Baldwins,  is  common  to  that  and  many  other 
varieties.  The  flesh  becomes  dry  and  brown  in 
any  part  of  the  fruit.  Its  origin  is  obscure,  and 
reliaUe  preventives  are  unknown.  A  serious 
disease  of  the  apple  tree  iu  Europe,  lately  found  in 
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the  United  States  also,  is  that  known  as  apple-iraa 
oanker,  caused  by  Nectria  diiistima.  The  fungus 
gains  entrance  through  wounds,  destroying  the 
bark,  and  later  attacking  and  destroying  the 
wood.  Where  the  attack  is  slight,  cutting  out 
the  diseased  areas  and  coating  the  cut  surface, 
with  tar  will  prove  beneficial.  Where  the  tree 
is  seriously  affected,  it  should  be  cut  down  and 
burned,  as  it  cannot  be  restored  to  health  and  is 
*  menace  to  sound  trees.  This  same  fungus  at- 
tacks a  number  of  other  kinds  of  trees,  as  oak, 
alder,  dogwood,  maple,  etc. 
Insect     Pests.     A    large    number    of    in- 


tent-worms and  canker-worms  (q.v.)  are  promi- 
nent among  these.  In  Europe  the  principal 
damage  is  done  by  a  small  white,  black-spotted 
ermine-moth  {Bypnomeuta  padellu*),  and  in 
Japan  by  a  moth  (Laverna  hereUera),  whose 
larvee  live  in  the  core  of  the  fruit.  The  worst 
American  insect  of  this  class  is  the  codling-moth, 
which  may  be  treated  by  spraying  with  an  in- 
secticide (q.v.).  Paris  green  or  London  purple  is 
most  frequently  used  for  this  purpose.  A  calen- 
dar showing  the  kind  and  approximate  time  off 
spraying  to  check  insect  pests  and  diseases  is 
given  below: 


SPKAY  CALENDAR  FOR  THE  APPLE. 


If  AHB  or  TBOUBLE. 


I  TBBAmBMT. 


I 


n  TBBATIIBXT. 


m  TECATMCXT. 


IT  TBEATMBHT. 


T  TBBATMEar. 


Scab 

Rost 

Brown  Spot. 


Bitter  Rot.. 


Bonleauz  mixture 
when  leaf  buds  are 
open  but  before 
flower  buds  ex- 
pand. 


SameoainiorAp- 
ple  Scab. 


Bordeaux  mixture 
10  days  later. 


Tent  Caterpillar. 
Canker  Worm 

Codltng-moth 

Bnd-motta 


Copper  sulphate  so- 
lution before  buds 
break. 


Bordeaux  mixture 
at  same  time  as 
Treatment  II  for 
Apple  Scab. 


Bordeaux  mixture 
about  July  IS  as  a 
safeguard. 


Parle  green  In  II 
treatmentfor  Scab. 

Paris  green  or  Lon- 
don purple  before 
bloeeoms  open  or 
as  soon  as  they  fall. 

Parle  green  or  Lon- 
don purple.  See  III 
treatment  for  scab. 


Parle  green  as  soon  i  Repeat  (I)  before 
as  tips  of  leaves  I  blossom  buds 
show  In  bud.  open. 


Bordeaux  mixture 
and  Parle  green 
as  soon  as  blos- 
soms have  ttrilen. 


Same  aelV  tor  Ap- 
ple Scab. 


Ammonlacal  Car- 
bonate of  Copper 
as  substitute  for 
Bordeaux  as  soon 
as  fruits  are 
three-fourths 
grown. 


Bordeaux  mixture 
10—12  days  after 
(UI). 


Repeat  (III)  onee 
or  twice  at  inter- 
vals of  two  weeka. 


NoTC-This  diaeaav 
is  liable  to  canae 
loss  of  foliage  near 
harreettime.  Am- 
monlacal Copper 
Carbonate  sbould 
be  used  for  l«t» 
treatmaots. 


Repeat  (I)  In  8  to 
10  days. 


Repeat  (I)  in  two 
weeks  after  (II). 


Repeat  (I)  If  sec- 
ond brood  Is 
troublesome. 


NoTB-To  Icnsen  ez- 
pense,  combine  ti>- 
secticidee  and  foD- 
gicidee — i.e.,  use 
Paris  green  or 
London  pnrple 
with  Bonleaux 
mixture  whenever 
the  poison  Is  de- 
sired. 


sects  injuriously  afTect  apple  trees  and  firuit, 
among  which  certain  beetles  and  moths  are  pre- 
eminent. Borers. — Wood-boring  beetles  are  very 
destructive,  especially  the  round-headed  borer 
(Saperda  Candida)  (see  Plate  of  Beetles),  and 
the  flat-headed  borer  (Chrysohothris  femorata). 
The  former  is  the  worst  enemy,  after  the  codling- 
moth,  of  apple-culture  in  the  United  States;  and 
like  the  others  does  its  damage  as  a  grub,  bom 
from  an  egg  laid  in  the  bark,  where  it  bores  into 
and  feeds  upon  the  sap-wood.  A  special  de- 
scription of  these  beetles  and  other  apple-eating 
beetles,  with  advice  as  to  control  of  similar  pests, 
is  given  by  F.  H.  Chittenden  in  Entomological 
Circular  A'o.  32,  second  series,  and  Bulletin  22, 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
(Washington,  1898-1900).  Various  root-borers 
and  fruit-borers  are  also  to  be  feared  here  and  in 
foreign  lands,  especially  in  Australia,  where  also 
a  harlequin  fruit-bug  is  dangerous.  Moths. — 
Important  enemies  arc  to  be  fotmd  among  the 
Lepidoptera,  which  place  eggs  within  the  blos- 
som, whence  caterpillars  develop  within  the 
ripened  fruit;  or  which  destroy  the  leaves.    The 


Directions  for  making  and  applying  these 
sprays  may  be  found  in  the  article  Fungiciob. 

Fossil  Fobms.  The  genus  Pyrus  is  known  in  a 
fossil  state  from  the  Cretaceous  of  North  Amer- 
ica and  the  Tertiary  of  North  America  and 
Europe. 

Consult:  J.  A.  Warder,  American  Pomology, 
Part  I.,  Apples  (New  York,  1867) ;  Bailey.  Field 
Notes  on  Apple  Culture  (New  York,  1886)  ;  Re- 
port of  the  Kansas  State  Horticultural  Society, 
The  Apple  (Topeka,  1898)  ;*ReporU  of  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Division  of 
Pomology    ( Washington ) . 

APPLE  BBAN-DY.  Brandy  produced  by 
distilling  the  fermented  juice  of  apples.  It  was 
at  one  time  extensively  produced  in  New  Jersey, 
where  it  was  known  as  "Apple-jack,"  and  on  ac- 
count of  its  ardent  and  intoxicating  qualities  as 
"Jersey  Lightning."  The  process  of  manufacture 
is  similar  to  that  employed  in  distilling  the 
juices  of  other  fruits,  which  will  be  found  de- 
scribed in  the  article  Distilljed  Liquors. 

APPLE  OF  DISOOBD.  A  golden  fruit  hew- 
ing the  inscription,  "For  the  most  beautiful," 
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which  was  thrown  by  Eris,  or  Discord,  into  the 
midst  of  the  company  at  the  marriage  of  Peleus 
and  Thetis.  The  prize  was  claimed  by  Juno, 
Minerva,  and  Venus,  and  was  adjudged  to  Venus 
by  Paris,  who  was  called  in  to  make  the  award. 
The  decision  brought  about  the  Trojan  War. 

APPI.E  OP  SOIXOM.  See  Sooou,  Affix 
or. 

APPLE  SHEIX,  or  APPLE  SNAIL.  A 
large,  globose,  amphibious  moUusk  of  the  wanner 
parts  of  Africa  and  America,  of  the  family  Am- 
pullariidie.  They  inhabit  marshes,  attaching 
their  large  eggs  to  the  leaves  of  water  plants, 
where  they  are  searched  for  and  devoured  by 
birds.  They  possess  both  lungs  and  gills,  and  in 
some  regions  usj  both  these  organs  in  rapid  al- 
ternation, as  was  observed  by  Semper  {Animal 
Life,  New  York,  1881,  p.  191)  in  the  Philippines. 
"The  ampuUaria,"  he  remarks,  "lying  not  far 
from  the  surface  of  the  water,  protrude^  above 
it  a  breathing  siphon,  and  inhales  air  through  it; 
then  it  closes  its  lungs,  reopens  the  siphon,  and 
admits  a  stream  of  water  through  it  into  the 
branchial  cavity."  The  shells  are  large,  thin, 
brilliantly  striped  (see  colored  plate  of  .Snails), 
and  are  known  in  South  America  as  idol-aliells. 
See  plate  of  Abalone,  ktc. 

AP'PLETON.  A  city  and  the  county  seat 
of  Uutagamie  County,  Wis.,  120  miles  north- 
west of  Milwaukee,  on  the  Chicago  and  North- 
western, and  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  St. 
Paul  railroads  (Map:  Wisconsin,  £  4).  It  is 
situated  on  the  falls  of  the  Fox  River,  which  by 
a  series  of  dams  is  navigable  for  steamboats  and, 
with  a  fJfty-foot  fall,  supplies  extensive  water 
power  for  various  manufactures,  chief  of  which 
is  paper.  The  dairying  interests  also  are  impor- 
tant. Appleton  has  a  public  library  and  is  the 
seat  of  Lawrence  University,  a  Methodist  Episco- 
pal institution,  organized  1847.  Appleton  was 
settled  in  1848,  and  incorporated  as  a  village  in 
185.3,  as  a  city  in  1857.  A  mayor,  elected  bien- 
nially, and  a  bicameral  city  council,  composed  of 
the  city  officials,  and  twelve  aldermen,  are  pro- 
vided by  the  amended  charter  of  1886.  Popula- 
tion. 1890.  11,869;    1900,  15,085;    1906,  17,000. 

APPLETON,  Charles  Edward  (1841-79). 
An  English  editor.  He  was  born  at  Reading, 
and  was  educated  at  Saint  John's  College,  Oxford, 
and  in  Germany.  He  is  remembered  chiefly  as 
the  organizer  of  the  movement  for  the  "endow- 
ment of  research,"  and  as  founder  (1869)  and 
editor  (1869-79)  of  the  Academy,  the  distin- 
guishing characteristic  of  which  was  its  signed 
articles.  Consult:  John  H.  Appleton  and  A. 
H.  Sayre,  Life  and  Literary  Relics  (London, 
1881). 

APPLETON,  Daniel  (178.5-1849).  An  Ameri- 
can publisher.  He  was  bom  in  Haverhill,  Mass. ; 
first  engaged  in  the  dry-goods  busiross  there 
and  in  Boston,  and  in  1825  removed  to  New 
York  to  follow  the  same  business.  He  gradu- 
ally combined  the  importing  of  books  with  the 
dry-goods  trade,  and  finally  devoted  himself  en- 
tirely to  the  book  business,  publishing  his  first 
book  in  1831.  The  firm  which  he  established, 
known  ever  since  as  D.  Appleton  A  Co.,  is  con- 
tinued by  his  descendants. 

APPLETON,  George  Swett  (1821-78).  An 
American  publisher,  the  third  son  of  Daniel 
Appleton.  He  was  bom  in  Andover,  Mass., 
studied  at  Leipzig,  and  for  a  number  of  years 


was  a  publisher  and  bookseller  in  Philadelphia. 
In  1849,  with  three  brothers,  John,  William,  and 
Sidney,  he  succeeded  to  his  father's  publishing 
business  in  New  York. 

APPLETON,  James  (1786-1862).  An  Ameri- 
can temperance  reformer,  bom  at  Ipswich, 
Mass.  He  fought  as  colonel  of  militia  in  the 
War  of  1812,  and  was  promoted  to  be  a  brigadier- 
general.  Having  removed  to  Maine,  he  was 
elected  to  the  L^slature  of  that  State  in  183G. 
In  1837  he  presented  to  the  Legislature  a  report 
in  which  were  advanced  the  principles  that  after- 
ward became  the  basis  of  the  Maine  liquor  law. 

AJPPLETON,  Jesse  (1772-1819).  An  Ameri- 
can educator.  He  was  born  at  New  Ipswich, 
N.  H.;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1792, 
and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
Church,  Hampton,  N.  H.,  in  1797.  From  1807 
to  1819  he  was  president  of  Bowdoin  College. 
President  Franklin  Pierce  was  his  son-in-law. 

APPLETON,  John  (1815-64).  An  Ameri- 
can diplomatist.  He  was  bom  at  Beverly, 
Mass.,  and  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  in 
1834.  He  was  charge  d'affaires  to  Bolivia 
(1848-49),  a  member  of  Congress  from  1851  to 
1853,  secretary  of  legation  in  London  (1855-56), 
assistant  .wcretary  of  state  ( 1857 ) ,  and  minister 
to  Russia   (1860-61). 

APPLETON,  .ToHjf  Howard  (1844—).  An 
American  chemist.  He  was  bom  at  Portland, 
Maine,  and  received  his  education  at  Brown  Uni- 
versity, where  he  became  instructor  in  1863  and 
professor  of  chemistry  in  1868.  He  wrote  a 
series  of  popular  text-books  that  are  well  known 
for  their  attractive  form  and  clearness  of  exposi- 
tion. The  series  includes:  The  Young  Chem- 
ist (Philadelphia,  1878)  ;  Qtialitative  Chemical 
Analysis  (Philadelphia,  1878)  ;  Quantitatir>e 
Chemical  Analysis  (Boston,  1881)  ;  Chemistry 
of  the  yon- Metals  (Providence,  1884);  The 
Metals  of  the  Chemist  (Providence,  1891); 
Chapters  on  the  Carbon  Compounds  (Providence, 
1892)  ;  and  Lessons  in  Chemical  Philosophy 
(2d  ed.  New  York,  1890). 

APPLETON,  Nathan  (1779-1861).  An 
American  merchant,  bom  at  New  Ipswich,  N.  H. 
He  was  in  partnership  with  his  brother  Samuel 
in  Boston.  With  others,  he  started  the  first 
power-loom  for  weaving  cotton  in  the  United 
States.  He  was  one  of  the  Merrimac  Company 
whose  enterprise  founded  the  city  of  Lowell 
(q.v.).  He  served  several  terms  in  the  Massachu- 
setts I>egislaturc ;  in  18.30  and  in  1842  he  was  a 
member  of  Congress,  where  he  was  one  of  the 
prominent  advocates  of  a  tariff  for  protection. 

APPLETON,  Samxjel  (1766-1853).  An 
American  merchant  and  philanthropist,  brother 
of  Nathan  Appleton,  born  ot  New  Ipswich,  N.  H. 
He  passed  his  boyhood  on  a  farm.  In  1794  he 
and  his  brother  Nathan  went  into  the  English 
trade  in  Boston,  and  afterwards  added  cotton 
manufacturing,  in  which  they  made  a  fortune. 
He  retired  from  active  business  in  1823,  and  de- 
voted his  entire  income  to  benevolent  and  scien- 
tific purposes,  for  which  he  bequeathed  $200,000. 

APPLETON,  Thomas  Gold  (1812-84).  An 
American  poet,  artist,  and  scholar,  patron  of  art 
and  science,  bom  in  Boston.  He  was  a  brother- 
in-law  of  the  poet  Longfellow,  and  was  a  noted 
wit  and  raconteur.  His  verses  are  collected  in 
Faded  Leaves;  his  prose  in  A  Nile  Journal 
(1876);    Syrian   Sunshine    (1877);    Windfalls, 
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etc.  His  Life  and  Letlert  were  edited  by  Suaaa 
Eaie  (18S5).  He  founded  the  Boston  Literary 
Club. 

APPLETON,  WiuiAHHnraT  (1814-99).  Am 
American  publisher.  He  was  born  at  HaTer- 
hill,  Mass.,  and  stadied  in  aeeondary  sefaools.  In 
1848  he  became  the  senior  member  of  the  firm  of 
D.  Appleton  and  Company,  and  for  sixty  year* 
was  prominent  in  the  book  trade.  He  was  aetiTe 
in  the  stmggle  for  an  interaational  eopyrighit. 
Among  the  publicfttioas  brousht  out  by  htm  «-ere 
The  New  American  Cyclopttdta  (New  York.  1858- 
63)  and  the  WeMer't  Speilinff-Book  (New  Tork, 
1858). 

APFIilQXJ^,  4'pU'kft'  (Fr.,  p.p.  of  appU^wer, 
to  put  on).  In  needlework,  a  pattern  cut  oat 
from  one  foundation  and  applied  to  another. 

APPOOOIATUBA,  li-p^'jA-tS!S'M  (It.,  from 
appoy^re,  to  lean,  rest).  One  of  those  me- 
ludic  ornaments  which  are  regarded  as  accessory 
notes  having  no  time-value,  and  which  are 
printed  in  small  characters.  There  are  two  dis- 
tinct varieties  of  the  appoggiatora,  the  long  and 
the  short.  The  Loajf  Appoggiatura  was  a  device 
of  the  early  classic  composers,  who  disliked  to 
use  unprepared  suspensions,  and  invented  the 
idea  of  covering  or  di-sguising  them  by  writing 
them  in  small  notes,  as  mere  embellishments  of 
the  melody.  This  unhappy  inspiration  has  been 
a  source  o'f  needless  trouble  to  Uie  masic-stndent, 
who  is  oUiged  to  leam  various  rules  for  the 
proper  execution  of  this  device,  in  which  a  note 
is  given  one  value  in  writing  and  another  in 
periormance.  The  time  of  an  appoggiatura  is 
taken  from  that  of  the  following  or  "principal" 
note,  and  the  appoggiatura  oote  is  marked  with 
its  actual  value,  while  the  principal  note  is 
marked  with  the  value  which  both  together  have. 
The  general  rule  for  its  execution  is  that  the 
appoggiatura  is  played  exactly  as  if  it  were  writ- 
ten as  a  large  note,  and  the  following  note  is 
given  what  remains  of  its  face  value,  as  shown 
in  the  following  examples: 


I 


^ 


J^ 


^ 


WKITTEIC  Tins. 


f'.^rinOulr^^ 


PLATED  THDB. 

The  Long  Appoggiaturu  always  occurs  on  the 
beat,  and  has,  therefore,  the  accent  which  the 
principal  note  appears  to  have.  When  written 
before  a  chord,  the  appoggiatura  only  delays  the 
note  to  which  it  belongs. 

This  device  has  been  entirely  discarded  by 
modem  composers,  and  Dr.  Hugo  Rieraam 
wisely  suggests  that  in  new  editions  of  the  old 
works  it  should  be  removed,  and  the  notes  re- 
written in  the  form  in  which  they  are  to  be 
played. 

The  Short  Appoggiatura,  now  commonly  called 
a  grace-note,  also  originated  in  the  early  classic 
period.  It  is  written  as  an  eighth  note,  with  a 
stroke  through  the  stem,  ^  and  is  played  so 
quickly  that  it  really  has  no  perceptible  time- 


value.  Opinions  differ  as  to  whether  it  should 
be  played  on  the  beat  or  befoire  it,  t^  difference 
being  merely  a  question  erf  accent.  The  elassM 
tradition  and  eonserratire  opinioD  demand  its 
execution  on  the  beat,  but  many  musicians  of 
the  present  day  consider  it  more  graceful  and 
more  truly  ornamental  if  played  without  accent, 
before  the  beat.  The  final  decision  must  be  left 
to  the  taste  of  the  performer. 

ASrOilXmaaST  (Fr.  (qupMntemmt).  In 
English  and  American  law,  the  act  of  vesting 
an  estate  in  one's  self  or  in  another,  under  a 
power  or  authority  so  to  do,  conferred  by 
the^owner  <rf  the  land.  Soefa  powers  are  created 
by  deed  or  will,  and  mnst  be  exercised  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  the  iastnunent  conferring 
the  potver,  but  mly  by  as  instrument  competent 
to  create  or  transfer  an  intetest  in  real  estate. 
See  PowEB  o»  AproBFiMMtrt. 

AppoHmuiTT  TO  Office  is  the  formal  desig- 
nation, by  one  in  whom  the  authority  has  been 
lawfully  vested,  of  a  person  to  hold  a  public 
office  or  perforna  a  public  duty.  The  term  is  not 
properly  applicable  to  the  choice  of  an  officer  by 
public  election.  Usually  a  certificate,  or  com- 
mission, signed  by  the  appointing  officer,  is  re- 
quired by  law,  and  this  becomes  a  public  record, 
and  constitutes  the  appointee's  evidence  of  title 
tc^  the  office,  and  his  justification  for  exercising 
its  powers,  without  which  such  exercise  oonsti- 
ttttes  usurpation.  As  to  the  nature  of  the  rights 
conferred  by  an  appointment,  see  OmcB,  and 
artitdes  referred  to;  also  Db  Facto. 

APPOXXl,  ip'old,  Jouir  GBOBex  (1800-65). 
.-Xb  English  inventor.  His  chief  inventions  were 
an  improvement  of  the  centrifugal  pump,  a  proc- 
ess for  dressing  furs,  and  an  apparatus  for 
paying  out  submarine  telegraph  wire,  which 
was  very  useful  in  laying  the  Atlantic  cable. 

APTPOMAT'TOX  COXmrrHOUSE.  A  vil- 
lage in  Appomattox  County,  Va.,  about  twenty- 
five  miles  east  of  Lynchburg.  Here  General  Lee 
surrendered  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  to 
General  Grant,  April  9,  1865,  virtually  ending 
the  CivU  War. 

APPOKYI,  6p'pd-nyl,  Otomt  (George), 
Count  (1808-99).  A  Hungarian  stetesmran.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Presburg  Diet  ot  1843-44, 
and  Hungarian  court  chancellor  in  1847.  He  was 
the  leader  of  the  Conservative  Party,  and  opposed 
the  revolutionary  movement  of  .1848-40.  He 
lived  in  retirement  until  1859,  wben  he  became 
a  member  of  the  Austrian  Reichsrath.  where  he 
displayed  great  ability  as  a  leading  advocate  of 
various  plans  for  restoring  the  Constitution  to 
Hungary.  In  1861  he  opened  the  Diet  at  Buda- 
pest as  Royal  Commissioner  and  presided  over 
the  sittings  of  the  Upper  HoBse.  He  was  most 
influential  in  bringing  about  the  transformation 
of  Austria-Hungary  on  the  present  dual  basis. 
— Apponti,  Albbkt,  Count  (1846 — ).  Son  of  the 
preceding,  a  prominent  member  of  the  Hungarian 
Diet.  He  was  originally  the  leader  of  the  Con- 
servative "National  Party,"  but  in  1990  joined 
the  Liberal  party  and  in  1901  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  He  resigned  in 
1903,  announced  his  secession  from  the  Liberal 
party  and  in  1904  reorganiied  the  Natioiial 
Party.  With  his  followers  he  joined  the  Coali- 
tion which  brought  about  the  fall  of  the  Tisia  cab- 
inet in  1905.  In  April.  1906.  lie  became  minister 
of  education  in  the  compromise  Wekerle  cabinet. 
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APFOSmOITMEirr  (Lat.  ad,  to +  portio, 
part,  share,  portion).  A  partition  and  read- 
justment of  legal  rights  or  obligations  to  con- 
form to  a  change  in  the  relations  of  the  parties 
thereto,  and  to  adjust  their  respective  interests 
in  the  subject-matter  affected  by  the  change. 
Apportionment  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
law,  and  may  conveniently  be  considered,  first, 
with  reference  to  the  division  of  claims,  or 
rights,  and,  second,  with  reference  to  the  divi- 
sion of  obligations,  or  burdens. 

Apportionment  of  rights  occurs  where  a  per- 
son having  an  interest  in  land  or  a  contract 
right,  entitling  him  to  the  use  or  profits  of  the 
land  or  to  payments  of  money,  parts  with  such 
right  or  interest  to  another,  in  whole  or  in 
part.  Thus,  if  the  owner  of  land  which  is  sub- 
ject to  a  lease  at  a  fixed  rent,  sells  a  portion 
thereof,  the  purchaser  is  entitled  to  have  the 
entire  rent  apportioned  so  that  he  shall  receive 
the  share  due  from  the  parcel  of  which  he  has 
become  the  o^vner.  So,  also,  apportionment  of 
rent  takes  place  where  an  entire  tenement  or 
estate  is  partitioned  among  tenants  in  com- 
mon, or  passes  by  will  or  otherwise  to  several 
persons  in  parcels.  Again,  if  the  owner  of  land 
under  cultivation,  for  the  benefit  of  such  land 
and  of  every  part  of  it,  enjoys  an  easement  or 
profit  d  prendre  in  the  land  of  another,  as  to 
take  water  for  irrigation,  or  manure  or  sea- 
weed for  fertilizing  it,  a  conveyance  of  a  part 
of  his  land  carries  with  it  a  right  to  a  propor- 
tionate enjoyment  of  such  easement  or  profit. 
This  will,  of  course,  be  true  only  in  cases  where 
the  right  so  claimed  and  enjoyed  is  apportion- 
able  or  divisible  in  its  nature.  A  right  of 
way  or  a  right  to  pasture  one's  cattle  on  a 
neighbor's  land  would  not  ordinarily  be  appor- 
tionable,  though  it  is  said  that  a  right  to 
pasture  a  certain  number  of  cattle  may  be  appor- 
tioned. The  foregoing  are  all  cases  of  appor- 
tionment "in  respect  of  the  estate  or  interest 
enjoyed,"  and  present  no  gi°eat  difficulty.  But 
where  the  apportionment  claimed  is  "in  respect 
of  time,"  as  where  the  new  right  accrues  be- 
tween fixed  periods  of  payment,  the  law  is  not 
so  simple  or  consistent.  At  common  law,  rents, 
annuities,  dividends,  and  similar  payments  fall- 
ing due  at  fixed  periods  were  not  deemed  appor- 
tionable  in  respect  of  time.  That  is  to  say,  if 
an  annual  rent  or  a  dividend  were  due  on  the 
first  day  of  January,  a  conveyance  of  the  land 
or  of  the  corporate  shares  on  the  31st  of 
December  would  carry  with  it  the  entire  rent 
or  dividends.  No  part  of  it  being  due  until  the 
whole  was  payable,  it  was  not  considered  capa- 
ble of  being  apportioned.  Interest  on  money 
loaned  was  an  e.xpeption,  as  in  theory  of  law 
interest  was  earned — i.e.,  accrued — from  day  to 
day  (per  diem  in  diem),  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  by  agreement  of  the  parties  the  pay- 
ment was  postponed  to  a  fixed  date.  The  in- 
oquiteble  operation  of  this  rule  regarding  fixed 
payments  and  the  inconveniences  resulting  from 
it  have  brought  about  a  general  change  in  the 
law,  by  statute,  both  in  England  and  in  the 
United  States,  and  it  is  now  provided  that  all 
rente,  annuities,  dividends,  and  other  periodical 
paymente  in  the  nature  of  income,  are  to  be 
considered  as  accruing  from  day  to  day,  and  to 
be  apportionable  in  respect  of  time  accordingly. 
At  the  present  time  the  question  of  the  appor- 
tionment of  fixed  payments  presente  itself  most 
frequently  in  connection  with  the  respective 
TOL.  I.  — 45. 


claims  to  income  of  life  tenante  and  remainder- 
men, or  of  the  executor  of  a  deceased  testator 
and  the  person  entitled  under  his  will  to  cor- 
porate stocks  left  by  him.  The  calculation  of  the 
respective  shares  of  the  parties  is  sometimes 
intricate  and  difficult,  depending  upon  tables  of 
longevity,  but  the  principles  governing  their 
intereste  are  as  simple  as  they  are  just  and  con- 
venient. 

Apportionment  of  obligations  depends  on  very 
difl'erent  principles  from  those  which  result  in 
apportionment  of  righte  or  claims.  Indeed,  it 
may  be  asserted,  as  a  general  proposition,  that 
burdens  are  not  apportionable.  A  tenant  can- 
not, by  alienating  a  portion  of  his  tenement, 
relieve  himself  of  any  part  of  his  obligation  to 
pay  rent;  nor  can  a  person,  by  rendering  only 
a  part  of  the  service  which  he  has  contracted  to 
perform,  entitle  himself  to  compensation  for  the 
service  rendered.  Righte  are  assignable;  obli- 
gations are  not  assignable.  No  man  can  at  his 
own  will,  or  by  bis  own  act,  rid  himself  of  a 
legal  duty  by  transferring  it  to  another.  This 
is  true  even  of  burdens  which,  in  theory  of  law, 
rest  upon  land,  as  mortgages,  servitudes,  and 
other  incumbrances.  The  partition  of  the  land 
among  several  owners  will  not,  in  general,  re- 
lieve any  portion  thereof  of  the  burden  which 
rests  upon  the  whole  and  upon  every  part  and 
parcel  thereof,  although,  as  between  themselves, 
the  several  owners  may  be  entitled  to  an  equal- 
ization of  the  obligation  which  each  is  equally  lia- 
ble to  perform.  (See  Contbibution;  Exonera- 
tion; Subrogation.)  The  severity  of  this  rule 
has  been  relaxed  in  a  few  exceptional  cases. 
Thus,  it  is  held  that  where  a  person  fails  to 
complete  a  contract  for  personal  services,  in  con- 
sequence of  subsequent  disability  or  death,  com- 
pensation may  be  recovered  for  the  services  actu- 
ally rendered.  (See  Rescission;  Contract.) 
Again,  in  cases  where  a  tenant  under  a  rent  is 
evicted  from  a  part  of  the  premises  by  para- 
mount title — i.e.,  by  some  one  having  a  title 
superior  to  that  of  his  landlord — the  rent  is 
apportioned,  the  tenant  being  liable  only  for  the 
use  and  occupation  of  the  part  actually  reteined 
by  him.  If,  however,  the  eviction  be  by  the  land- 
lord himself  or  by  a  stranger,  or  even  if  it  be  by 
the  destruction  of  the  premises,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  there  will  be  no  apportionment  of  the 
rent,  the  tenant  in  the  former  case  being  freed 
from  all  his  obligations  under  the  lease,  and  in 
the  second  case  continuing  liable  for  the  whole 
rent,  notwithstanding  the  eviction.  See  Evic- 
tion; Landlord  and  Tenant;  Rent;  and  the 
authorities  noted  under  the  various  titles  above 
referred  to. 

APFOSTIONMENT  BILLS.  In  the  United 
Stetes,  laws  passed  by  C!ongress  after  each  decen- 
nial census,  to  define  the  number  of  members  of 
the  House  of  Representetives  to  which  the  sev- 
eral Stetes  are  entitled.  Every  State  has  at 
least  one  member.  Eleven  apportionment  bills 
have  been  passed.  The  first  constitution  adopted 
by  the  original  thirteen  Stetes  fixed  the  number 
of  members  at  65,  and  the  ratio  of  represente- 
tion  at  30,000-  Representetive  population  then 
meant  all  free  white  citizens  and  three-fifths  the 
number  of  slaves;  two-fifths  of  the  slaves,  all 
aliens,  and  Indians  not  texed,  were  excluded 
from  any  share  in  choosing  members  of  Congress. 
The  Fifteenth  Amendment  to  the  United  Stetes 
Constitution  conferred  the  franchise  on  the 
emancipated  slaves  in  the  South.    The  following 
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figures   show   the   variations  of   apportionment  a  rule,  conclusive  upon  tbe  parties  interested 

made  for  each  census :  therein. 

Pop.  to  a  APTSEHENiy      (Liat.     apprehender^     to 

Period.                                StatM.    Memben.    m^^r-  seize-).    To  Uke  a  person  into  custody  by  war- 

n«o!!!!'.!!!!!!!!!!!!!!'.!'.!!!!!!!!!!!!!".r.!  is          loe          saiooo  rant  of  law  for  the  purpose  of  subjecting  him  to 

1800 '. 16            1*1            83,000  criminal  process.     The  apprehension  of  the  per- 

jyg JJ           JJJ           ^;JJ2  ■""  accused  of  crime  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a 

i83o"!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!.!!!!!!!!!!!!!  n          a*o          *7!ioo  part  of  the  criminal  process,  but  may  precede  it, 

18*0 a«           448           70.680  or  may  occur  at  any  stage  in  its  progress  prior  to 

J*^ ^           ^          iStImi  execution  of  the  sentence  imposed.     Indeed,  in 

l87o!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!l""!!!!!!!!!!."!"  87           4»8          i8i!*4S  some  jurisdictions,    it   may   fie   dispensed   with 

1880 88           846          161.918  altogether,  where  the  sentence  does  not  call  for 

J5^ •  JJ           ^         iw,'i76  ^*'®   physical  punishment  of  the   offender.     In 

England   and   the   United   States,   however,   the 

The  House  had  grown  rapidly  in  number  of  trial  of  a  person  accused  of  crime  cannot  proceed 

members  until  1830,  when  it  was  found  that  it  without  apprehension  or  personal  submission  of 

would   soon   become   unwieldy  unless   the   num-  the  accused  to  the  process  of  the  court.     The 

ber    of    representative    population    required    to  term  arrest   (q.v.),  which  is,  in  strictness,  ap- 

a  member  should  be  largely  increased;   so  the  plicable  only  to  detention  in  civil  cases,  is  now 

ratio  was   increased  by   one-half    (raised   from  commonly  employed  in  all  cases  of  taking  into 

47,700  to  70,680).     Since  then  the  purpose  has  custody. 

been  to  keep  the  House  below  300  members  and  AP'PBEHEN'SION  (I^t.  apprehensio,  a 
the  ratio  is  raised  regularly,  while  the  number  of  g^tt;  „  „  grasping,  understanding,  from  ad, 
members  is  seldom  increased  unle^  by  the  addi-  to  +  pre}\end^.  U>  seize) .  A  term  denoting  the 
tion  of  new  States.  In  that  way  the  House  wa^  gubjective  aspect  of  perception  and  imagination, 
mereased  by  the  admission  of  Oregon  in  1859,  ^s  presentetion  and  representation  denote  their 
?'*'i^«/V?®^'.^^-*X'/#,""?.',°  ^^J^^'-^^7Si^^  objective  side.  Two  special  uses  of  the  word 
I?  11^*'  i'a'"'M''*T^'?  }^^\'.  Colorado  in  1876,  „,  be  noticed.  (1)  The  phrase  "direct  appre- 
North  and  South  Dakota,  Montana,  and  Wash-  hension"  is  employed  for  the  habitual  rec^i- 
ington  in  1880,  Idaho  and  Wyoming  in  1890.  and  ti^^  „(  objects  and  persons  whose  presence  in  our 
Ltah  (makmg  the  forty-fifth  State)  in  1896.  surroundiiigs  is  a  ifiatter  of  cour^.  We  do  not. 
In  the  various  State  legislatures  a  similar  prac-  i„  jtrictnets,  "recognize"  the  clothes  that  we 
tice  prevails  At  stated  'ntervals,  generally  of  t  „„  morning,  the  pen  with  which  we 
ten  years  intermediate  with  the  Federal  period,  ,*;,ite,  the  familiar  faSss  of  oUr  household;  there 
a  reapportionment  IS  made.  This  priod  is  often  j^  n^  t^ace  of  associative  supplementing,  or  of 
taken  advantage  of  by  the  party  in  the  majori-  a„^  well-marked  mood  of  familiarity.  Rather, 
ty,  who,  bjr  combinations  of  various  kinds,  "ger-  ^^-  apprehend  them  directly.  Their  look  and 
rymander"  the  Stete,  and  so  redistrict  that  their  touch^et  up  a  certain  bodily  attitude,  the  atU- 
opponents  are  in  a  hopeless  minority  at  the  polls  ^ude  of  easy  "at-homeness" ;  and  it  is  the  vague, 
on  many  succeeding  election  days.  ill-deftned  mood  of  "at-homeness"  which  medUtes 
AP'POSITION  (Lat.  appositio,  a  setting  the  recognition  (q.v.).  (2)  Stout  has  carried 
before,  from  ad,  to  +  ponere,  to  place).  A  term  this  reduction  a  step  further,  in  his  doctrine  of 
in  grammar  signifying  the  annexing  of  one  sub-  "implicit  apprehension."  "It  is  possible,"  he 
Btantive  to  another,  in  the  same  case  or  relation,  says,  "to  distinguish  and  identify  a  whole  with- 
in order  to  explain  or  limit  the  first ;  as,  my  out  apprehending  any  of  its  constituent  details." 
})rother,  the  physician;  Thomas  the  Rhymer.  It  is  possible,  e.g.,  to  understand  the  meaning  of 
Whole  sentences  or  clauses  admit  of  apposition,  a  word — something  that  stands  for  a  highly  com- 
Thus:  "Napoleon  sought  the  way  to  India  plex  combination — without  any  mental  imagery 
through  Russia,  a  stroke  of  genius."  Sometimes  whatsoever;  the  meaning  is  implicitly  appre- 
a  connecting  word  is  used  where  logical  propriety  hended  by  an  imageless  thought.  There'  is  some- 
would  require  apposition;  as,  <fce  oity  o^  London,  thing  fascinating  about  this  assumption  of  "a 
for  the  city  London.  mode  of  presentational  consciousness  which  is 
APPRAISEIfEITT  (from  Eccles.  Lat.  ap-  not  composed  of  visual,  auditory,  tactual,  and 
pretiare.  to  value  at  a  price,  to  rate,  from  Lat.  ad,  other  experiences  derived  from  and  in  some  de- 
to  -I-  pretium,  price).  The  official  or  formal  gree  resembling  in  quality  the  sensations  of  the 
valuation  of  property,  in  accordance  with  legal  special  senses,"  yet  which  possesses  "a  repre- 
requirements,  or  by  agreement  between  the  par-  sentative  value  or  significance  for  thought";  but 
ties  interested.  Official  appraisements  in  legal  its  assumption  is  unnecessary.  By  the  law  of 
proceedings  are  regulated  generally  by  statute,  exclusion  (see  Association  of  Ioeab),  the 
and  are  most  frequently  resorted  to  in  the  case  middle  terms  of  a  train  of  ideas  may  drop  out, 
of  merchandise  subject  to  customs  duty;  of  the  with  frequent  repetition;  so  that  the  idea  m, 
personal  estate  of  a  decedent;  of  property  taken  which  was  at  first  mediated  by  abed,  is  now 
for  public  use  under  the  right  of  eminent  do-  called  up  by  a  alone,  without  the  intervention  of 
main,  or  damaged  by  authorized  public  works,  hcd.  So  the  sound,  or  articulatory  "feel,"  or 
such  as  canals ;  of  wrecked  property ;  of  property  sight  of  the  word  might  come,  in  time,  to  cany 
of  bankrupts  or  insolvents;  and  of  property  lev-  the  meaning  which  had  originally  been  carried  by 
led  upon  under  judicial  process,  or  distrained  associated  images.  Moreover,  there  can  be  no 
for  rent.  Unofficial  appraisements  are  often  pro-  understanding,  even  of  the  most  familiar  word, 
vided  for  by  the  agreement  of  parties  interested,  without  the  arousal  of  the  mood  of  "at  home," 
•8  in  the  case  of  insured  property  which  is  in-  with  its  constituent  organic  sensations;  and 
jured  or  destroyed.  When  an  appraisement  is  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  are  the  real 
duly  made,  in  a  legal  proceeding  or  by  mutual  vehicle  of  the  word's  meaning.  Consult:  G.  F. 
agreement,  the  value  set  upon  the  property  is,  as  Stout,  Analytio  Psychology  (London,  1896) ;  E. 
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B.  Titchener,  Outline  of  Psychology  (New  York, 
1902). 

APPBEIT'^ICE  (Low  Lat.  apprenticius, 
learner,  from  apprehendere,  to  grasp) .  A  person, 
generally  a  minor,  lawfully  bound  to  the  service 
of  another,  in  consideration  of  maintenance  and 
instruction  by  that  other  in  some  art  or  trade. 
At  present  the  apprentice  system  in  England  and 
in  many  of  our  States  applies  chiefly  to  orphans 
or  to  the  children  of  paupers,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent in  this  country  to  minors  who  have  been 
sent  to  houses  of  refuge  or  similar  institutions 
for  petty  otfenses.  It  is  regulated  by  statutes  in 
most  of  our  States,  and  their  provisions  must  be 
strictly  complied  with,  or  the  apprenticeship  will 
be  invalid.  Ordinarily  the  consent  of  the  minor, 
and  of  his  father,  mother,  or  guardian,  is  re- 
quired: the  apprenticeship  is  limited  to  the  age 
of  21  in  the  case  of  boys,  and  18  in  the  case  of 
girls,  and  ceases  upon  the  death  of  either  the 
master  or  the  apprentice.  By  section  4509  of  the 
United  States  Eevised  Statutes,  a  boy  who  has 
attained  the  age  of  12  years  may  be  apprenticed 
to  the  sea  service,  with  his  consent  and  that  of 
his  parents,  such  apprenticeship  to  cease  when  he 
becomes  18  years  ot  age.  The  Thirteenth  Amend- 
ment to  the  United  States  Constitution,  prohib- 
iting "slavery  or  involuntary  servitude,  except  as 
a  punishment  for  crime,"  it  has  been  judicially 
declared,  does  not  relieve  an  apprentice  from 
doing  service  against  his  will.  See  Kent,  Com- 
mentaries on  American  Law  (fourteenth  edition, 
Boston,  1896)  ;  Austin,  The  Law  Relating  to  Ap- 
prentices (London,  1890),  for  the  English  laws; 
and  the  works  referred  to  under  the  titles  CoN- 
TBACT;  Master  and  Servant. 

Apprentice,  Naval.  Apprentices  are  enlisted 
lor  the  United  States  naval  service  between 
the  ages  of  15  and  17  to  serve  until  they 
reach  21  years  of  age.  Minors  between  the  ages 
of  16  and  17  are  not  enlisted  without  the  con- 
sent of  their  parents  or  guardians.  The  appli- 
cant must  be  of  robust  frame,  intelligent,  of  per- 
fectly sound  and  healthy  constitution,  free  from 
all  physical  defects  or  malformation,  and  not 
subject  to  flts.  He  must  also  be  able  to  read 
and  write.  In  special  cases,  where  the  boy  shows 
a  general  intelligence,  and  is  otherwise  qualified, 
he  is  enlisted,  notwithstanding  his  reading  and 
writing  are  imperfect.  Upon  enlistment  boys  are 
rated  as  third-class  apprentices  and  receive  $9 
per  month  and  one  ration.  After  completing 
their  tour  of  service  in  a  cruising  training-ship, 
if  qualified,  they  are  advanced  to  apprentices  of 
the  second  class  at  $15  per  month.  After  serving 
one  year  in  cruising  ships  of  war,  if  qualified, 
they  are  advanced  to  apprentices,  first  class,  at 
$21  per  month.  Apprentices,  first  class,  during 
the  last  year  of  their  enlistment,  may  be  given 
acting  appointments  as  petty  officers,  third  class, 
and  if  they  serve  the  probationary  period  in  the 
United  States  Navy,  they  must  be  recommended 
to  a  permanent  appointment  previous  to  dis- 
charge. Upon  the  expiration  of  the  enlistment 
of  an  apprentice  he  will,  if  recommended,  receive 
an  honorable  discharge;  and  upon  reSnlistment 
within  four  months  from  date  of  honorable  dis- 
charge he  will  receive  four  months'  extra  pay  of 
his  rating  when  discharged,  a  continuous  service 
certificate,  and  an  addition  of  $1.36  per  month 
to  his  pay.  When  first  received  on  board  a  train- 
ing-ship apprentices  are  furnished,  free  of  cost, 
with  an  outfit  of  clothing  not  exceeding  in  value 


the  sum  of  $45.  This  outfit  is  furnished  on 
the  supposition  that  the  apprentice  will  serve 
during  his  minority.  Should  he  be  discharged 
at  his  own  request  prior  to  the  completion  of 
his  term  at  the  training  station  and  the  first 
practice  cruise,  he  must  refund  the  value  of 
the  outfit.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
apprentices  are  enlisted,  they  are  forwarded 
to  the  naval  training-station  at  Newport,  where 
they  receive  instruction  in  English  studies  and 
in  the  rudiments  of  the  profession  of  a  sea- 
man, for  the  period  of  six  months.  At  the 
termination  of  this  period  the  apprentices  are 
transferred  to  the  cruising  training-ships.  There 
are  three  departments  of  instruction  and  train- 
ing—seamanship, gunnery,  and  English,  the 
last  embracing  reading,  writing,  spelling,  geog- 
raphy, history,  and  arithmetic.  There  is  also 
special  instruction  as  buglers,  carpenters,  sail- 
makers,  and  blacksmiths.  When  apprentices  are 
to  be  discharged  their  parents  or  guardians  are 
informed,  and  ample  time  is  allowed  them  to 
come  themselves,  or  send  means  to  defray  the 
traveling  expenses.  The  course  of  instruction  on 
board  the  cruising  training  ships  is  of  six 
months'  duration.  The  instruction  begun  at  the 
shore  station  is  continued  aboard  the  cruising 
vessels  with  an  increase  of  practical  work.  When 
transferred  to  the  regular  service  cruisers,  the 
instruction  is  still  continued,  and  the  apprentices 
are  regularly  examined  before  being  advanced  in 
rating.  Should  the  term  of  enlistment  of  an 
apprentice  expire  while  he  is  abroad,  he  is  to  be 
sent  to  the  United  States  as  soon  as  practicable, 
unless  he  desires  to  reSnlist. 

APPBOACH'ES  (Fr.  approcher.  It.  op- 
procciare,  M.  Lat.  appropiare,  come  near  to, 
from  Lat.  ad,  to  -f-  prope,  near).  A  term  used  in 
the  science  of  fortification,  to  describe  the  sunken 
trenches  or  passages  constructed  by  an  attacking 
force  to  cover  and  protect  their  advance  on  a  for- 
tified position.  Care  is  taken  in  the  construction  of 
approaches,  which  are  usually  in  a  zigzag  course, 
to  avoid  enfilade  or  direct  fire,  particularly  the 
fom\er.  The  style  of  approaches  built  will  de- 
|>end  altogether  on  the  character  and  strength  of 
the  besieged,  and  the  time  available  for  the  work. 
Generally,  continuous  lines  of  breastworks  are 
built,  parallel  to  the  opponents'  lines.  If  exca- 
vation is  diflicult  or  impossible,  breastworks  of 
sandbags  and  gabions  are  built.  Important  ex- 
amples of  this  branch  of  military  operations  are 
the  works  constructed  by  the  French  and  English 
troops  in  the  Crimean  War  of  1854,  at  the  Riega 
of  Sebastopol,  and  more  recently  the  extensive 
works  built  by  the  Japanese  in  their  attack  and 
capture  of  the  strongly  fortified  and  stubbornly 
defended  position  of  Port  Arthur.  See  Fobtifi- 
OATioN,  also  Siege  and  Siege  Works. 

APPSO'PBIATION  (Late  Lat.  appropria- 
tio,  a  making  one's  own,  from  ad,  to  -)-  propriu*, 
one's  own ) .  ( 1 )  The  act  of  applying  specific 
property  to  a  particular  use.  (2)  The  act  of 
reserving  property  for  a  designated  use.  In  its 
first  signification,  the  term  is  applied  to  lulawful 
acts,  such  as  those  of  conversion  (q.v.)  or  em- 
bezzlement (q.v.)  ;  and  to  lawful  acts,  such  as 
the  adoption  of  a  design  or  symbol  as  a  trade- 
mark, or  the  final  setting  aside  of  specific  goods 
under  an  executory  contract  of  sale  (q.v.)  for 
the  purpose  of  transferring  the  title  or  owner- 
ship to  the  buyer.  In  this  signification,  also,  it 
is  used  in  the  phrase  appropriation  of  payments. 
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When  X  owes  Y  several  debts,  X  has  the  right  to 
appropriate  a  payment  which  he  makes  to  any 
of  the  debts.  If  he  pays,  without  exercising  the 
right,  Y  may  appropriate  the  payment  to  any 
debt.  In  case  a  payment  is  made  without  ap- 
propriation at  the  time,  by  either  X  or  Y,  and 
subsequently  they  disagree  as  to  its  appropria- 
tion, the  courts  will  apply  it  in  accordance  with 
their  conception  of  the  justice  of  the  case.  These 
conceptions,  as  announced  in  various  reported 
decisions,  are  tending  toward  the  establishment 
of  fixed  rules.  Such  rules  are  applied,  however, 
only  to  voluntary  payments,  of  which  the  debtor 
had  the  power  of  appropriation.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, a  payment  is  made  under  judicial  process, 
as  upon  the  sale  of  the  debtor's  property  under 
the  foreclosure  of  a  mortgage,  it  will  be  ap- 
propriated ratably  toward  the  claims  for  which 
the  mortgage  was.  security. 

In  the  second  of  the  above  significations,  the 
term  appropriation  is  found  most  frequently  in 
constitutional  and  statutoiy  provisions.  By 
Article  I,  Section  9,  of  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution, it  is  declared:  "No  money  shall  be 
drawn  from  the  treasury,  but  in  consequence 
of  appropriations  made  by  law."  In  England, 
"Not  a  penny  of  revenue  can  be  legally  expended, 
except  under  the  authority  of  some  act  of  Par- 
liament." The  most  important  statute  of  this 
sort  is  the  annual  Appropriation  Act,  by  which 
definite  sums  are  reserved  for  specified  objects. 
See  the  works  mentioned  under  the  titles  re- 
ferred to  in  this  article,  and  for  appropriation 
by  a  debtor  those  referred  to  under  the  title: 
Contract;  for  appropriation  of  funds  by  the 
government  see  Story,  Commentaries  on  the  Con- 
ttitution  of  the  United  States  (fifth  edition,  Bos- 
ton, 1891),  and  Von  Hoist,  Constitutional  Law 
of  the  United  States  of  America  (Chicago,  1887). 

AFFBOVX/MEITF.  The  inclosing,  by  the 
lord  of  a  manor,  of  a  part  of  the  common  (q.v.), 
or  waste  lands  of  the  manor,  for  the  purpose  of 
cultivation  and  improvement.  When  the  acta 
of  approvement  and  indosure  ar$  completed, 
the  land  so  inclosed  loses  its  character  as  com- 
mon land,  and  is  converted  to  the  use  of  the 
lord.  In  general,  the  lord  cannot  exercise  this 
right  to  the  exclusion  of  rights  of  common,  and, 
therefore,  he  can  only  approve  a  part  of  the  com- 
mon land,  leaving  enough  of  the  waste  to  satisfy 
the  needs  of  commoners.  The  matter  is  wholly 
regulated  by  statute.  Consult:  Pollock  and  Mait- 
land.  History  of  English  Law  (second  edition, 
Boston,  1899),  and  authorities  referred  to  under 
Common. 

APPBOXIlfATIOir  (Lat.  approwimare,  to 
approach,  from  ad,  to  -f  proximus,  nearest ) .  In 
mathematics,  a  process  or  a  calculated  result  not 
rigorously  exact,  but  approaching  the  truth  with 
continually  increasing  exactness,  or  near  enough 
for  a  given  purpose ;  e.g.,  the  process  of  solving  a 
higher  numerical  equation  by  Horner's  method 
gives  a  root  that,  as  the  process  is  extended,  ap- 
proaches the  true  root  with  continually  increas- 
mg  exactness;  multiplying  the  diameter  of  a 
circle  by  3.1416  gives  the  circumference  near 
enough  for  most  purposes.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  a  result  cannot  be  more  accurate 
than  the  data,  and  that  in  mensuration  the 
data  are  not  usually  carried  beyond  thousandths 
of  a  unit;  hence  "the  great  importance  of  ap- 
proximation, even  in  ordinary  arithmetical  cal- 
culations. 
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APPUI,  ft'pwf.    See  Point  d'Appih. 


AFFXIN,  ftp'pvn,  Kabi,  Fbboinasd  (1820- 
72).  A  German  naturalist,  bom  at  Buiudau. 
In  1849  he  undertook  a  journey  of  explora- 
tion to  South  America,  where  he  remained  for 
nineteen  years.  The  three  years  from  1868 
to  1871  he  spent  in  his  native  country,  after 
which  he  returned  to  his  wanderings  in  South 
America,  where  his  death  was  caused  by  an 
accident  with  sulphuric  acid.  Appim's  studies 
were  extended  over  a  large  area  in  Venezuela, 
Brazil,  and  British  Guiana.  His  published 
works  include:  Unter  den  Tropen,  Wanderungen 
duroh  Venezuela,  am  Orinoco,  duroh  Dritisch- 
Quayana,  und  am  Amazonenstrom  in  den 
Jahren  18i9-68  (Jena,  1871). 

APPtrnTEITANCE  (O.  P.  apurtenanee, 
apartenance,  from  Lat.  od,  to  +  pertinere,  to 
belong).  In  law,  an  incorporeal  property  right, 
which  is  an  incident  to,  and  belongs  with,  real 
estate.  Upon  conveyance  of  the  principal  real 
estate,  the  appurtenances  pass  to  the  grantee  as 
an  incident  without  being  expressly  mentioned 
in  the  grant.  An  appurtenant  right  is  the 
antithesis  of  a  ri(^t  in  gross,  which  is  a  prop- 
erty right,  attached  to  the  person  of  the  owner. 
It  is  not  an  incident  of  real  estate,  and  may  be 
conveyed  apart  from  it.  Appurtenances  are 
classified  as  profits,  or  rights  of  common,  and 
easements.  A  profit  appurtenant  is  the  right 
of  the  owner  of  real  estate,  as  such,  to  take  a 
profit  or  portion  of  the  product  from  the  land 
or  water  of  another,  as  to  pasture  cattle,  cut 
timber,  catch  fish,  or  the  like,  in  common  with 
the  owner  of  the  land.  An  easement  appur- 
tenant is  any  right  of  the  owner  of  real  estate, 
as  such,  in  or  over  the  land  of  another,  which 
does  not  involve  taking  any  profit  or  product 
from  the  land,  as  a  right  of  way,  or  the  right  to 
have  light  and  air  pass  over  the  land  of  another. 
See  Easement;  Pbofit;  Sebvitudb;  and  the  au- 
thorities referred  to  under  the  title  Real 
Pbopebty. 

APBAZIK,  A-prilksIn,  Fedob  Matveyevii'ch 
(1671-1728).  A  distinguished  Russian  ad- 
miral. When  hardly  twelve  years  of  age  he 
entered  the  service  of  Peter  the  Great,  who  con- 
ceived a  great  attachment  for  him,  which  lasted 
during  the  life  of  the  monarch.  After  the  year 
1700  he  became  the  most  powerful  and  influ- 
ential person  at  the  court  of  the  Czar,  who  made 
him  chief  admiral  of  the  Russian  navy,  of 
which  in  fact  Apraxin  may  be  considered  the 
creator.  While  Peter  was  fighting  the  Swedes 
in  the  north,  Apraxin  was  building  war-vessels, 
fortresses,  and  wharves  in  the  south.  In  1707 
he  was  appointed  president  of  the  admiralty; 
in  1708  he  defeated  the  Swedish  general  Ly- 
beker  in  In^rmanland,  and  saved  the  newly  built 
city  of  Samt  Petersburg  from  destruction;  in 
1710  he  captured  the  important  town  of  Viborg, 
in  Finland,  and  in  1711  commanded  in  the 
Black  Sea  during  the  Turkish  War.  The  fol- 
lowing year  he  returned  to  the  north;  and  in 
1713,  with  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  vessels,  he 
sailed  along  the  coast  of  Finland,  took  Helsing^ 
fors  and  E&rgS,  and  defeated  the  Swedish  fleet. 
The  result  of  his  great  successes  was  that  at 
the  peace  of  Nystad,  in  1721,  Russia  obtained 
possession  of  the  coveted  Baltic  Provinces,  and 
became  the  leading  power  in  the  Baltic  Sea. 
In  1715,  and  again  in  1718,  Apraxin  was  found 
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guiltv  of  embezzlement  and  extortion,  but  es- 
caped i<erious  punishment  and  lost  nothing  in 
reputation.  In  1722  he  accompanied  Peter 
in  hia  Persian  war,  and  was  present  at  the  sieee 
of  Derbend.  His  last  naval  e}n>edition  was  in 
1726,  when  he  repaired  with  the  Russian  fleet 
to  Reval,  to  defend  that  place  against  an  ex- 
pected attack  by  the  English.  He  died  at 
Moscow. 

APTtAXIW,  Stepait  Fedobovitch,  Count 
(I702-G0).  A  Russian  general.  In  1737  he 
served  against  the  Turks,  gaining  rapid  promo- 
tion, being  appointed  ambassador  to  Persia  in 
1742,  general-in-chief  in  1746,  and  field-marshal 
in  1756.  In  Elizabeth's  court  he  was  a  strong 
opponent  of  Prussian  influence,  and  in  the 
Seven  Years'  War,  as  field-marshal,  led  an  army 
of  invasion  into  Prussia,  defeating  the  Priissian 
field-marshal  Lewald  at  Grossjagemdorf,  1757. 
In  the  midst  of  success,  he  retreated,  at  the  call 
of  Bestuzhfff,  who  wanted  to  raise  Paul  to  the 
Russian  throne  over  his  father  (Peter  III.),  who 
was  the  legitimate  heir,  as  the  Empress  Eliza- 
beth fell  dangerously  ill.  On  recovering,  the  lat- 
ter removed  Bestuzheff,  and  put  Apraxin  into 
prison.  The  court-martial  reported  to  the 
Empress  that  the  prisoner  denied  any  guilt, 
whereupon  she  recommended  it  to  apply  the  last 
remedy — to  set  him  free.  At  the  next  session, 
when  Apraxin  persisted  in  claiming  innocence, 
the  president  of  the  court-martial  urged  his  col- 
leagues to  apply  "the  last  remedy."  At  these 
words,  Apraxin  fell  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  think- 
ing they  referred  to  torture. 

A'FBICOT  (Fr.  abricot,  Sp.  alharieogue, 
Portug.  albricoqtie,  from  Ar.  al-birqOq,  al-bur- 
gttq).  A  fruit  (Lat.  Prunua  Armeniaca,  i.e.,  Ar- 
menian plum)  resembling  in  several  respects 
both  the  peach  and  plum,  and  really  inter- 
mediate between  them.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
a  native  of  China,  and  was  brought  into  Eu- 
rope at  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The 
flesh  of  the  apricot  is  firm,  sweet,  and  aromatic; 
the  stone  is  smooth  and  slightly  furrowed,  like 
that  of  some  plums.  The  skin  is  downy,  like 
that  of  the  peach.  The  tree  resembles  the  plum 
more  than  tne  peach,  in  that  it  has  ovate,  acu- 
minate, and  cordate,  smooth,  double-toothed 
leaves,  on  long  stalks,  and  solitary,  sessile,  white 
flowers  which  appear  before  the  leaves.  The 
danger  of  loss  from  frost,  owing  to  its  early 
blooming  habit,  as  well  as  from  Plum  Curculio, 
has  discouraged  the  cultivation  of  the  apricot 
in  the  eastern  United  States.  In  California  and 
Oregon  it  is  extensively  raised.  In  England 
it  is  a  favorite  with  gardeners,  and  is  grown 
both  in  the  open  and  as  espalier  or  cordon  on 
protected  walls.  In  the  eastern  United  States, 
when  trained  in  similar  manner  to  a  northern 
or  northeastern  wall,  it  does  well,  as  in  such  a 
situation  the  buds  are  sufficiently  retarded  to 
escape  frost.  I'he  tree  is  as  hardy  as  the  peach, 
but  it  has  the  bad  habit  of  early  blooming,  char- 
acteristic of  all  Oriental  fruits,  particularly  the 
Japanese  plums. 

In  the  eastern  United  States,  the  apricot  is 
usually  budded  or  grafted  upon  the  plum.  This 
fits  it  for  heavy  soils;  on  light  soils,  it  does 
well  when  worked  upon  the  peach,  and  in  Cali- 
fornia, where  apricot  stocks  can  be  obtained, 
it  is  worked  upon  the  apricot  itself.  In  New 
York  State  there  are  commercial  orchards  of 
apricots,  top-worked  on  the  plum.     The  Rus- 
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sian  apricot  is  a  hardy  form  of  Prunus  Arme- 
niaca, and  although  not  in  itself  of  merit  for 
its  fruit,  may  prove  to  be  a  valuable  stock  for 
the  more  desirable  forms.  Orchard  culture  of. 
the  apricot  is,  in  general,  the  same  as  for  the 
peach.  (See  Peacb.)  Like  all  fruits  which  have 
been  long  in  cultivation,  the  apricot  has  numer- 
ous varieties;  some  valuable  varieties  are  Hol- 
land (Breda),  Moorpark,  Early  Golden,  and 
Peach.  The  fresh  fruit  of  the  apricot  is  now 
commonly  found  in  the  markets.  Large  quan- 
tities of  the  fruit  are  also  dried  in  California 
and  Oregon  in  fruit  evaporators.  The  product 
is  extensively  shipped  to  different  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  abroad,  for  cooking  purposes. 
For  composition  and  food  value  of  the  fruit,  see 
general  article  on  Fruit.  For  illustration  see 
Plate  of  Abctilon  and  Drupes. 

Diseases. — The  apricot  is  subject  to  the  same 
diseases  as  are  the  peach  and  plum.  The  most 
common  disease  is  the  leaf  rust.  It  may  be 
prevented  by  the  thorough  use  of  the  standard 
fungicides    (q.v.). 

APBIES,  ft'pri-«z  (Gk.  'Avftlvt,  ApriSs; 
Uaphres,  Egyptian,  J^ajy-eb-r^') .  An  Egyptian 
king  of  the  twenty-sixth  dynasty.  In  the  Old 
Testament  he  is  called  Pharaoh-hophra.  He 
reigned  from  B.C.  580  to  570,  at  the  time  when 
the  Babylonians  subjected  Palestine  and  threat- 
ened Egypt.  He  aided  the  Jews  in  their  re- 
sistance against  Nebuchadnezzar,  but  was  unable 
to  prevent  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  Apries  seems, 
however,  to  have  warded  off  the  Babylonian 
attack  upon  Egypt.  The  revolt  of  his  native 
troops  sent  against  the  Cyrenieans  in  aid  of 
the  Libyan  king  Adikran  leid  to  the  usurpation 
of  Amasis  (q.v.).  Herodotus,  who  in  general 
gives  a  strangely  distorted  account  of  Apries, 
relates  that  the  usurper  kept  him  alive  for 
some  time,  until  at  last  he  was  forced  to  yield 
up  the  dethroned  king  to  an  infuriated  mob. 
This  story  is,  however,  not  conflrmed  by  the 
Egyptian  inscriptions. 

A^BTL.    See  MoitTH. 

APBUi  TOOXi.  The  first  of  April,  known 
as  "All  Fools'  Day,"  has  long  been  in  America, 
and  for  a  still  longer  period  in  many  European 
countries,  a  day  for  mocking  unwary  persons 
by  sending  them  on  bootless  errands  or  making 
them  the  victims  of  some  other  practical  joke. 
The  custom  seems  to  have  been  unknown  to  Ger- 
man antiquity.  Grimm  regards  it  as  having  been 
introduced  into  Germany  from  France,  in  com- 
paratively modem  times.  Various  theories  have 
been  held  as  to  the  origin  of  the  custom.  One 
traces  the  custom  to  the  miracle-play  formerly 
represented  at  Easter,  which  sometimes  showed 
the  sending  of  Christ  from  Annas  to  Caiaphas, 
and  from  Pilate  to  Herod;  another  flnds  the 
origin  in  some  ancient  pagan  festival  where 
similar  tricks  were  played,  such  as  the  Hull 
festival  held  by  the  Hindus  on  March  31,  or 
the  Feast  of  Fools,  celebrated  by  the  Romans 
on  February  17.  In  France,  the  victim  is  called 
«n  poisaon  d'Avril,  an  April  fish  (possibly  from 
the  reopening  of  the  flsheries  at  that  season)  ; 
in  Scotland,  a  gowk  or  a  cuckoo. 

A  PSICSI  (Lat.,  from  something  prior, 
foregoing,  o,  from,  and  prior,  prior).  In  Aris- 
totelian terminology,  a  designation  applied  to 
arguments  from  cause  to  effect,  as  opposed  to  a 
posteriori   (Lat.,  from  something  posterior,  fol- 
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lowing),  which  describes  arguments  from  effect 
to  cause.  But  since  Kant's  day  a  priori  has  be- 
come an  epithet,  often  polemic,  applied  to  judg- 
ments alleged  to  have  a  validity  independent  of 
experience.  Its  antonym  in  this  meaning  is  still 
a  posteriori,  which  means  resting  upon  experi- 
ential proof.  The  attitude  one  takes  toward  the 
question  of  the  possibility  of  a  priori  judgments 
is  one  of  the  most  crucial  tests  of  one's  affiliation 
among  the  philosophic  schools.  Rationalists,  In- 
tuitionalists,  and  Criticists  (i.e.,  followers  of 
Kant)  maintain  that  many  of  our  judgments  are 
a  priori;  Empiricists  deny  it.  The  debate,  how- 
ever, seems  to  be  conducted  upon  a  false  assump- 
tion, shared  by  most  of  the  protagonists  on  either 
side,  viz.,  that  experience  comes  piecemeal,  or, 
technically,  is  atomistic  in  character.  If  such 
were  the  case,  then  any  valid  universal  judgment 
would  have  to  be  a  priori,  for  no  number  of  iso- 
lated experiences  could  point  to  a  general  law. 
But  experience  does  not  grow  by  the  accretion  of 
unrelated  elements;  rather  is  its  growth  a  proc- 
ess of  organic  expansion  under  stimulation,  which 
for  practical  purposes  must  be  regarded  as  pro- 
ceeding from  the  external  world.  In  the  knowl- 
edge thus  acquired,  there  is  the  cooperation  of 
what  may  be  distinguished  as  two  factors,  the 
nature  of  consciousness  and  the  nature  of  the 
stimulus  that  gives  rise  to  a  content  in  conscious- 
ness. Kow,  these  two  factors  may  conveniently 
be  designated  the  a  priori  and  the  a  posteriori 
constituents  of  knowledge.  But  it  is  of  the  ut- 
most moment  to  guard  against  the  error  of  sup- 
posing that  antecedentlv  to  experience  there  is  a 
thing  called  mind  which  comes  to  the  act  of  ex- 
perience ready  equipped  with  either  a  determi- 
nate nature  or  with  full-blown  knowledge  of 
some  sort.  The  literature  of  the  subject  is  enor- 
mous. Omitting  all  reference  to  ancient  phi- 
losophers, some  of  the  noteworthy  books  bear- 
ing on  the  topic  are :  J.  Locke,  Essay  Concerning 
Human  Understanding,  best  edition,  by  Fraser, 
2  vols.  (Oxford,  1804)  ;  Leibnitz,  Jfouveauce  es- 
tais  sur  I'entendement  ]iitmain,  English  by 
Langley  (New  York,  18fl6)  ;  also  selections  trans- 
lated by  Duncan  (New  Haven,  1890),  and  by 
Latta  (Oxford,  1898)  ;  D.  Hume.  Treatise  of  Hu- 
man Nature,  Book  i.,  part  iii.  (Selby-Bigge  ed., 
Oxford,  1888)  ;  id..  An  Enquiry  Concerning  Hu- 
man Understanding  (Selby-Bigge  ed.,  Oxford, 
1894)  ;  Kant,  Kritik  der  reinen  Vemunft,  English 
by  Max  MOller  (London,  1896)  ;  Hegel.  Encyclo- 
padie  der  philosophischen  Wissenschaften  im 
Orundrisse  (Heidelberg,  1830),  in  part  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Wallace  under  the  titles, 
Hegel's  Logic  (Oxford.  1892-94)  and  Hegel's 
Philosophy  of  Mind  (Oxford,  1894) ;  R.  H.  Lotze, 
Logik  (Leipzig.  1880),  edited  in  English  by  B. 
Bosanquet,  2  vols.  (Oxford,  1888)  ;  J.  S.  Mill, 
Logic  and  Examination  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton's 
Philosophy  (London,  1867;  last  in  author's  life- 
time, 1872)  ;  E.  Caird,  A  Critical  Account  of 
the  Philosophy  of  Kant,  2  vols.  (New  York  and 
London,  1880)  ;  F.  H.  Bradley,  Principles  of  Logic 
(London,  188.3)  ;  B.  Bosanquet,  Logic  (Oxford, 
1888)  :  L.  T.  Hobhouse,  Theory  of  Knotcledge 
(London,  1896).  See  also  Kant;  Deduction; 
Indiction:    Logic;    Empiricism;    and    Tban- 

8CENDENTALISM. 

ATBON  (by  wrong  division  into  an  apron 
for  a  napron,  O.E.  nopron,  O.F.  naperon,  Fr.  nap- 
peron,  dimin.  of  nappe,  cloth,  tablecloth,  from 
Lat.  mappa,  cloth,  cf.  napkin).     An  outer  gar- 


ment, originally  of  linen,  but  often  of  cloth  or 
leather,  covering  the  front  of  the  person  and  in- 
tended to  protect  other  clothes  from  injury.  It 
is  used  in  Coverdale's  translation  of  Uie  Bible 
(1535),  and  also  in  the  Authorized  Version,  to 
render  the  Hebrew  word  chagorah,  applied  to  the 
covering  of  fig-leaves  made  by  Adam  and  Eve 
after  the  Fall.  It  has  also  been  applied  to  va- 
rious mechanical  devices  iised  for  purposes  of 
protection,  as  ( 1 )  in  military  affairs,  a  rectangu- 
lar piece  of  lead,  with  a  projection  on  the  under 
side,  used  to  cover  the  vents  in  old-fashioned 
cannon;  (2)  in  ship-building,  the  piece  of  curved 
timber  set  just  above  the  forward  end  of  the  keel, 
to  join  the  several  pieces  of  the  stem  and  con- 
nect them  more  firmly  with  the  keel  (see  Ship- 
BUILDINO)  ;  (3)  in  engineering  structures,  a  plat- 
form placed  at  the  base  to  protect  it  from  heavy 
shocks;  (4)  in  carpentry,  the  horizontal  piece  of 
timber  which  takes  a  carriage-piece  or  rough  string 
on  a  staircase,  and  also  the  ends  of  joists  which 
form  the  half-space  or  landings;  (5)  in  plumb- 
ing, the  lead  sheeting  or  flushing  dressed  on  the 
slates  in  front  of  a  dormer  window  or  skylight; 
(6)  in  mechanics,  the  piece  which  holds  the  cut- 
ting tool  in  a  planing  machine;  (7)  in  archi- 
tecture, a  more  or  less  flat  member  placed  against 
or  above  anything  for  protection,  as  the  deco- 
rative member  under  a  veranda  cornice.  Besides 
the  obvious  uses  of  aprons  in  the  original  sense, 
they  are  also  worn  in  elaborately  decorated 
forms,  as  part  of  the  costume  of  Freemasons 
(see  Masons,  Fbee)  in  the  lodge;  and  bishops 
and  deans  in  the  Church  of  England  wear  an 
apron  of  black  or  purple  silk  which  is  an  ab- 
breviation of  the  older  cassock. 

APSE.  (For  derivation,  see  Apsides.)  An  ar- 
chitectural term  used  by  Greeks  and  Romans  to 
designate  a  vaulted  structure,  such  as  a  domical 
chamber,  or  even  a  triumphal  arch.  The  Romans 
applied  it  particularly  to  the  large,  semicircu- 
lar niche  that  projected  from  some  of  their  tem- 
ple-cellas  or  their  basilicas;  in  the  temples,  it 
was  the  place  for  the  cult-image  of  the  god;  in 
the  basilica,  it  was  the  pnetor's  tribunal,  where 
he  sat  surroimded  by  his  assessors.  In  both 
cases  it  was  the  culminating  point  of  the  struc- 
ture. The  partial  derivation  of  the  Christian 
church  or  basilica  from  the  Roman  basilica  or 
law-court  makes  it  natural  that  this  semi-circu- 
lar projection  or  apse  should  appear  as  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  earliest  churches ;  Early  Church 
writers  also  called  it  exedra,  concha,  or  conchula 
bematis.  Being  opposite  to  the  facade,  which 
usually  faced  west,  the  apse  end  of  the  church 
was  often  called  the  east  end.  The  higher  clergy 
were  seated  on  a  bench  around  the  apse;  the 
bishop  took  the  prstor's  place  in  the  centre,  and 
the  presbyters  that  of  the  assessors.  The  altar 
rose  just  beyond  the  centre  of  the  semicircle. 
Being  the  most  sacred  part  of  the  church,  the 
apse  received  the  richest  and  most  artistic  deco- 
ration, and  the  most  sacred  subjects  were  de- 
picted upon  its  semidome  and  walls.  The  width 
of  the  apse  usually  corresponded  to  that  of  the 
nave  of  the  church,  whose  end  it  seemed  to  form. 
It  was  not  until  the  Seventh  or  Eighth  century 
that  two  smaller  apses  were  often  placed  on 
either  side  to  stand  in  the  same  way  at  the  ends 
of  the  aisles.  They  may  have  developed  from 
the  small  sacristies  which  had  for  centuries  usu- 
ally been  placed  there. 
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Churches  without  apses  are  very  few.  But  in 
course  of  time  variations  of  form  were  intro- 
duced.    Byzantine  architects  gave  a  polygonal 


AP8B  AND  AP8IDIOLKR. 

form  to  the  exterior,  while  preserving  the  in- 
terior semicircular  outline  (e.g.,  Ravenna). 
Square  apses,  found  at  first  only  as  out-of-the- 
way  freaks,  became  common  in  the  Eleventh, 
Twelfth,  and  Thirteenth  centuries,  especially  as 
they  were  adopted  by  the  Cistercian  monks  and 
those  who  felt  their  influence.  The  development 
of  transepts  led  sometimes  to  the  use  of  apses 
at  their  terminations,  as  in  the  Romanesque 
churches  at  Cologne.  Another  arrangement,  sel- 
dom seen  outside  of  Germany,  was  a  double  apse, 
one  at  each  end  of  the  church,  which  made  it  nec- 
essary to  enter  the  church  at  the  sides;  this  is 
found  in  both  Romanesque  and  Gothic  churches. 
Finally,  the  apsidal  end  of  the  Romanesque 
church,  first  in  France  and  then  in  Germany, 
became  enriched  by  the  use  of  radiating  chapels 
and  side-aisles,  taking  a  form  which  is  no  longer 
called  apse,  but  choir,  and  is  described  under 
that  head.  The  exterior  wall  of  the  apse  was 
very  pluin  in  early  Christian  architecture,  but 
mediieval  art  decorated  it  richly  with  false  and 
engaged  arcades  in  several  rows. 

APSHESON,  Up'shA-rAn.  A  peninsula  of 
Russia  on  the  western  shores  of  the  Caspian 
Sea  (Map:  Russia,  G  6).  It  is  famous  for  its 
immense  deposits  of  naphtha,  probably  the  rich- 
est in  the  world.  The  soil  is  sterile,  and  strong 
winds  prevail.     See  Baku. 

AP'SIBES,  ap'st-dez  (Gk.  plur.  of  d^h, 
apsis,  loop,  juncture).  The  two  extreme  points 
in  the  orbit  of  a  planets-one  at  the  greatest, 
the  other  at  the  least  distance  from  the  sun. 
The  term  apsides  is  applied  in  the  same  manner 
to  the  two  points  in  the  orbit  of  a  satellite— one 
nearest  to,  the  other  farthest  from,  its  primary; 
corresponding,  in  the  case  of  the  moon,  to  the 
perigee  and  apogee.  A  straight  line  connecting 
these  extreme  points  is  called  the  line  of  ap- 
sides, or  the  major  axis  of  the  orbit.  In  the 
planetary  orbits,  this  line  has  no  fixed  position 
in  space,  but  undergoes  a  motion  in  the  plane 


of  the  orbit.  This  fact  in  the  orbit  of  the  earth 
gives  rise  to  the  difference  between  the  anomalis- 
tic (q.v.)  and  sidereal  years.  This  motion  of  the 
line  of  apsides  is  especially  remarkable  in  the 
orbit  of  the  moon,  an  entire  revolution  taking 
place  in  3232.57  days,  or  a  little  less  than  nine 
years. 

AP'SLET  HOXrSE.  The  mansion  built  by 
Lord  Bathurst  in  1785,  and  purchased  in  1820  by 
the  Government  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in 
reward  for  the  latter's  services  to  the  nation  in 
the  Napoleonic  wars.  In  1830  its  windows  were 
broken  by  the  mob  on  the  anniversary  of  Water- 
loo, and  the  Duke  was  forced  to  have  them  pro- 
tected by  iron  shutters. 

APT,  apt  (anciently,  Lat.  Apta).  The  capi- 
tal of  the  arrondissement  of  the  same  name,  in 
the  department  of  Vaucluse,  France,  on  the  Med- 
iterranean Railway  (Map:  France,  M  8).  It 
contains  a  communal  college,  library,  meteoro- 
logical station,  and'  a  number  of  manufacturing 
establishments.  Its  cathedral  is  supposed  to 
have  been  built  about  the  Eighth  Century,  and  it 
contains  numerous  specimens  of  Romanesque 
architecture.  In  ancient  times  Apt  was  the 
chief  city  of  the  Vulgientes  and  received  much 
attention  from  Julius  Csesar,  who  gave  it  the 
name  of  Apta  Julia.  It  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  France  in  1481.  Population,  1901,  5948. 
APTESAIi  ("having  no  wings,"  Gk.  i,  a, 
priv.  -|-  irrtpbr,  pteron,  wing).  A  term  applied 
to  Greek  and  Roman  temples  without  lateral 
colonnades,  or  pteromata,  outside  the  cella;  and 
also  to  Christian  churches  which  either  had  no 
aisles  or  whose  facades  had  the  form  of  a  single 
unbroken  gable,  not  divided  into  three  sections. 
AP'TERYQ'OTA.  A  prime  division  of  In- 
secta,  embracing  primitive  insects  without  jyings, 
and  including  the  Thysanura  and  Collembola. 
See  Bbistletau,  and  Spbingtail. 

APTEBTX  (Gk.  d,  o,  priv.  +  xt^Mi  pteryo), 
wing) .  The  type  genus  of  a  sub-class  or  group 
of  small  wingless  ratite  birds  of  New  Zealand, 
akin  to  the  epiornis  and  other  ancient  ostrich- 
like birds.  The  species  of  the  genus  Apteryx  were 
called  by  the  Maoris  "kiwi-kiwi."  See  Kiwi. 
APTHiB.  See  Aphtha. 
APTHOBP,  WiLUAM  Foster  (1848—). 
An  American  writer  and  musical  critic,  bom  in 
Boston,  Mass.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1860 
and  studied  music  under  J.  K.  Paine  and  B.  J. 
Ijang.  He  is  well  known  as  the  author  of  Hector 
Berlioz:  Selections  from  His  Letters  and  ^Vrit■ 
ings,  with  a  biographical  sketch,  a  pioneer  work 
in  English  on  this  composer;  and  books  of 
musical  criticism,  including  Musicians  and  Musio 
Lovers  and  The  Opera,  Past  and  Present.  He 
has  lectured  at  the  liowell  Institute,  Boston, 
and  the  Peabody  Institute,  Baltimore,  and  has 
taught  at  the  Xew  England  Conservatory,  Bos- 
ton, and  the  College  of  Music  of  Boston  Uni- 
versity. From  1892  to  1901  he  wrote  the  analy- 
ses of  musical  compositions  which  appeared  in 
the  programme  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra. In  1881  he  became  musical  critic  of 
the  Boston  Transcript. 

APULEITTS,  Lucius.  A  satirical  writer 
of  the  Second  Century.  He  was  bom  at  Madaura, 
in  Africa,  where  his  father  was  a  magistrate,  and 
a  man  of  large  fortune.  Apuleius  first  studied  at 
Carthage,  which  at  one  time  enjoyed  a  high  rep- 
utation for  its  school  of  literature.     Afterward 
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he  went  to  Athens,  where  he  entered  keenly  upon 
the  study  of  philosophy,  displaying  a  special  pre- 
dilection for  the  Platonic  School.  The  fortune 
bequeathed  to  him  at  his  father's  death  enabled 
Apuleius  to  travel  extensively.  He  visited  Asia 
and  Italy,  and  was  initiated  into  numerous  re- 
ligious mysteries.  The  knowledge  which  he  thus 
acquired  of  the  priestly  fraternities,  he  made 
abundant  use  of  afterward  in  his  Oolden  Ass. 
His  first  appearance  in  literature  arose  from  a 
lawsuit.  Having  married  a  middle-aged  lady, 
named  Pudentilla,  very  wealthy,  but  not  particu- 
larly handsome,  he  drew  down  upon  his  head  the 
malice  of  her  relatives,  who  desired  to  inherit 
her  riches,  and  who  accused  the  youth  of  having 
employed  magic  to  gain  her  affections.  His  de- 
fense {Apologia,  still  extant)  spoken  before 
Claudius  Maximus,  proconsul  of  Africa,  was  an 
eloquent  and  successful  vindication  of  his  con- 
duct. After  this  event  his  life  appears  to  have 
been  devoted  zealously  to  literature  and  public 
oratory,  in  both  of  which  he  attained  great  emi- 
nence. He  was  extremely  popular,  so  that 
Carthage  and  other  cities  erected  statues  in  his 
honor. 

The  Metamorphoses,  or  Oolden  Ass,  the  work 
by  which  his  reputation  has  survived,  is  a  ro- 
mance or  novel,  whose  principal  personage  is  one 
Lucian,  supposed  by  some,  though  on  insufficient 
evidence,  to  be  the  author  himself.  It  is  generally 
understood  to  have  been  intended  as  a  satire  on 
the  vices  of  the  age,  especially  those  of  the  priest- 
hood, and  of  quacks  or  jugglers  affecting  super- 
natural powers,  though  Bishop  VVarburton  and 
other  critics  fancied  they  could  detect  in  it  an 
indirect  apology  for  paganism.  Ita  merita  are 
both  great  and  conspicuous,  as  are  also  ita 
faults.  Wit,  humor,  satire,  fancy,  learning,  and 
even  poetic  eloquence  abound;  out  the  style  is 
disfigured  by  excessive  archaisms,  and  there  is  a 
frequent  affectation  in  the  metaphors,  etc.,  which 
proves  Apuleius  to  have  been  somewhat  artificial 
In  his  rhetoric.  The  most  exquisite  thing  in 
the  whole  work  is  the  episode  of  Cupid  and 
Psyche  (imitated  by  La  Fontaine;  separate 
edition  by  Jahn,  Leipzig,  1866).  It  is  supposed 
to  be  an  allegory  of  the  progress  of  the  soul  to 
perfection.  Besides  the  Apologia  and  Oolden 
Asa,  we  have  from  the  pen  of  Apuleius  an  an- 
thology in  four  books,  a  work  on  the  demon  of 
Socrates,  one  on  the  doctrines  of  Plato,  one  on 
The  Universe,  etc.  A  considerable  number  of  his 
works  are  lost.  The  most  recent  and  careful 
edition  is  by  J.  van  de  Vliet,  the  Metamorphoses 
(Leipzig,  1897)  ;  Apologia  and  Florida  (Leipzig, 
1900).  The  Oolden  Ass  was  translated  into 
English  by  T.  Taylor  (London,  1822),  and 
again  by  Sir  G.  Head  (London,  1861).  A  still 
earlier  translation  by  Adiington  in  1666  has 
been  republished,  in  an  introduction  by  Whib- 
lery  (London,  1893).  An  English  version  of 
the  works  of  Apuleius  was  published  in  Lon- 
don,  1853. 

APTT1.1A.  A  part  of  ancient  Italy  lying 
along  the  Adriatic  Sea,  and  bounded  on  the  west 
and  south  by  the  Frentani,  Samnium,  Lucania, 
Mid  Calabria  (Map:  Italy,  L  6).  Modem  Apulia 
( Ital.  Lc  Pufllie )  comprises  the  provinces  of  Bari, 
Foggia,  and  I^cce.  It  is  a  vast  plain  drained  bv 
numerous  small  streams  flowing  toward  the  Adri- 
atic. The  country  has  extensive  areas  of  pasture 
land,  and  the  raising  of  domestic  animals  is  the 
chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants.  Chief 
towns:  Bari,  Brindisi,  Foggia,  and  Lecce.  Popu- 


lation, 1881,  1,519,064;  1001,  1,949,423.  Accord- 
ing to  old  poetic  traditions,  Daunus,  King  of  the 
Apulians,  when  banished  from  Illyria,  had  come 
and  settled  here.  The  chief  tovms  of  Apulia  were 
Arpi,  Barium,  Caniisium,  Luceria,  and  Venusia 
(birthplace  of  Horace).  The  Romans  first  came 
in  contact  with  the  Apulians  in  b.c.  326,  when  a 
friendly  alliance  was  formed;  but  the  Apulians. 
joined  the  Samnites,  the  Tarentines,  and  finally 
Hannibal  in  attempts  against  Roman  supremacy. 
Much  of  the  Second  Punic  War  was  fought  in 
Apulia,  and  here  the  Romans  lost  the  disastrous 
battle  of  Canute  (q.v.).  After  the  fall  of  Hanni- 
bal, Apulia  WM  wholly  subjugated  by  Rome. 
When  Augustus  divided  Italy  into  districts,  the- 
Regio  11.  was  made  to  include  Apulia  and  Cala- 
bria. 

APXIBE,  a'p<55-ra'.  An  important  tributary 
of  the  Orinoco,  rising  in  the  eastern  slopes  of 
the  Andes  near  Bucaramanga,  in  Colombia, 
South  America.  Flowing  eastward,  it  enters 
Venezuela,  receiving  from  the  south  the  Cau- 
cagua  River  and  from  the  north  the  Portuguesa, 
the  Guarico,  and  others;  finally  joining  the 
Orinoco  200  miles  above  Ciudad  Bolivar.  It  is- 
more  than  700  miles  long,  navigable  through  the 
greater  part  of  its  course.  The  vessels  of  the 
Orinoco  Steamship  Company  ply  its  waters. 

APTTBIICAC,  &-pSirr«-mak'  (Peruvian  upu, 
principal,  chief  -f  rimac,  oracle) .  A  Peruvian 
river,  one  of  the  head  streams  of  the  Ucayale 
(q.v.)  (Map:  Peru,  C  6).  It  rises  in  the  high 
Andes  in  lat.  15°  S.,  about  one  hundred 
miles  northwest  of  Lake  Titicaca,  and  flows 
northwest  throughout  about  five  hundred  miles 
of  its  course,  but  after  uniting  with  the 
Perene  it  flows  under  the  name  of  Tambo  east- 
ward and  then  northward  for  a  distance  of 
a  hundred  miles  to  its  place  of  union  with 
the  QuiUabambi,  to  form  the  Ucayali,  which 
in  turn,  uniting  with  the  Maranon,  forms  the- 
Amazon.  The  Apurimac  possesses  the  peculiar- 
ity that  its  tributaries,  the  chief  of  which  are 
the  Pampas,  Mantaro,  and  Perene,  are  received 
from  the  west  side.  Among  the  tributaries  of 
the  .Amazon,  the  Apurimac  probably  rise&  near- 
est to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  Apurimac  and  its 
tributaries  are  of  the  nature  of  great  mountain 
torrents,  and  their  rocky  and  rugged  banks  are 
generally  diflicult  of  access,  and  ofttimes  wholly 
inaccessible.  The  valleys  through  which  they 
flow  vary  in  climate  and  productiveness  with 
change  of  altitude.  The  lower  valleys  yield  the 
products  of  the  tropics,  and  the  upper  ones  those 
of  temperate  and  cold  climates.  The  basin  of  the 
Apurimac,  as  a  whole,  is  said  to  be  the  finest 
part  of  Peru,  and  to  contain  the  largest  propor- 
tion of  native  population — the  best  specimens, 
apparently,  of  the  aboriginal  civilization. 

APTTSrHAC.  A  department  of  Peru,  bound- 
ed by  the  department  of  Chusco  on  the  north  and 
east  and  Ayacucho  on  the  south  and  west  (Map: 
Peru,  C  6).  Area,  8,189  square  miles.  The  sur- 
face is  largely  elevated  and  well  watered.  The 
population  was  ofiicially  estimated  in  1896  at 
177,387.    Capital,  Abancay. 

A'QirA  (Lat.,  water).  A  term  often  used 
by  the  alchemists,  who  called  nitric  acid  aqua 
fortis;  alcohol,  aqtia  vita,  etc.  A  mixture  of 
nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids  is  still  called  aqua 
regia.  In  modem  pharmacy,  the  word  is  used  in 
the  following  terms:  Aqua  ammonice  (water  of 
ammonia),     aqua     ammonia     fortior      (strong: 
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water  of  ammonia),  aqua  amygdalcB  amara 
(bitter  almond  water),  aqua  aniti  (anise  water), 
aqua  aurantii  florum  (orange- flower  water), 
aqua  camphorw  (camphor  water),  aqua  cklori 
(chlorine  water),  agua  chloroformi  (chloroform 
wuuir),  aqtta  oinnamomi  (cinnamon  water), 
aqua  creaaoti  (creosote  water),  aqua  destillata 
(distilled  water),  aqua  fwniculi  (fennel  water), 
aqua  hydrogenii  dioxidi  (peroxide  of  hydrogen 
solution),  aqua  menthce  piperatw  (peppermint 
water),  aqua  menthce  virida  (spearmint  water), 
and  aqua  rotas  (rose  water). 

AQXT^O:  SEXTUS  (Lat.,  Sextian  waters). 
A  town  of  ancient  Gaul,  famous  for  the  victory 
of  Marius  over  the  Teutones,  Ambrones,  and 
other  German  tribes,  in  B.C.  102.  It  is  now 
known  as  the  French  town  of  Aix,  in  Provence. 

AQ.VM  S01.IS  (Lat.,  waters  of  the  sun). 
Now  the  English  town  of  Bath;  an  ancient  Ro- 
man city,  remarkable  for  ite  magnificent  edifices 
and  for  the  medicinal  property  of  ite  springs. 
Recent  excavations  at  ite  site  have  brought  to 
light  the  remains  of  many  Roman  bath-bouses. 

AQXJAMABIITE,  -m&ren'  (Lat.  aqua,  water 
-f  marinus,  belonging  to  the  sea).  A  bluish- 
green  variety  of  beryl  that  is  used  as  a  gem.  It 
is  found  in  a  number  of  localities  in  the  United 
Stetes,  the  richest-colored  gems  coming  from 
Royalston,  Mass.  A  celandine  green  variety  of 
apatite  is  also  called  aquamarine. 

AQUA  BE'OIA  (Lat.,  ro^al  water) .  A  name 
given  to  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  hydrochloric 
acids,  which  may  be  ased  as  a  solvent  for  gold, 
whence  ite  name,  as  gold  was  called  by  the 
alchemists  the  Icing  of  metels.  It  is  usually  pre- 
pared by  mixing  one  part  of  nitric  acid  with 
from  three  to  four  parte  of  hydrochloric. 

AQ'D'A'BnTM  (Lat,  a  watering-place  for 
cattle,  from  agua,  water).  A  tenk  or  vessel 
conteining  either  salt  or  fresh  water,  in  which 
either  marine  or  fresh-water  plante  and  ani- 
mals are  kept  in  a  living  stete.  From  1854  to 
I860  there  vas  a  mania  for  these  scientific  toys, 
and  they  became  not  only  an  aid  to  study,  but  a 
source  of  rational  amusement,  depending  in 
principle  upon  the  relations  discovered  by  science 
between  animal  and  vegeteble  life,  and  particu- 
larly upon  the  consumption  by  plante  under  the 
action  of  light  of  the  carbonic-acid  gas  given 
forth  by  animals,  and  the  consequent  restoration 
to  the  air  or  water  in  which  they  live  of  the 
oxygen  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  animal 
life.  The  aquarium  must,  therefore,  contein  both 
plants  and  animals,  and  in  something  like  a 
proper  proportion.  Zoophytes,  annelids,  mollusks, 
crustaceans,  and  fishes  may  thus  be  kept  in 
health  and  their  habite  observed.  The  water 
must  be  frequently  aerated,  which  can  be  accom- 
plished by  teking  up  portions  of  it  and  pouring 
them  in  again  from  a  small  height.  The  fresh- 
water aquarium  is  frequently  provided  with  a 
fountein,  which  produces  a  continual  change  of 
water ;  but  even  where  this  is  the  case,  the  pres- 
ence both  of  plants  and  animals  is  advantageous 
to  the  health  of  both.  When  sea  water  cannot 
be  easily  procured  for  the  marine  aquarium,  a 
substitute  may  be  made  by  mixing  with  rather 
less  than  4  quarte  of  spring  water  3^  ounces  of 
common  teble  salt,  14  oiuice  of  epsom  salte,  200 
grains  troy  of  chloride  of  magnesium,  and  40 
grains  troy  of  chloride  of  potassium.  With  care 
the  water  may  be  kept  pure  for  a  long  time.  No 
dead  animal  or  decaying  plant  must  1^  permitted 


to  remain  in  it.  Salt  water,  artificially  prepared, 
is  not  fit  for  the  reception  of  animals  at  once; 
but  a  few  plante  must  first  be  placed  in  it,  for 
which  purpose  some  of  the  green  algse,  especially 
species  of  Ulva,  are  most  suiteble.  The  presence 
of  a  number  of  mollusks,  such  as  shore  snails,  is 
necessary  for  the  consumption  of  the  continually 
growing  vegeteble  matter,  and  of  the  multitu- 
dinous spores,  particularly  of  algoe,  which  would 
otherwise  soon  fill  the  water,  rendering  it  green- 
ish or  brownish,  and  non-transparent,  and  which 
may  be  seen  beginning  to  vegetate  everywhere  on 
the  pebbles  or  on  the  glass  of  the  tenk.  In  a 
fresh-water  aquarium,  pond-snails,  such  as  spe- 
cies of  Lymntea  or  Planorbis,  are  equally  indis- 
pensable. For  large  aquaria,  tenks  of  plate 
glass  are  commonly  used;  smaller  ones  are  made 
of  bottle-glass  or  crystel. 

Aquaria  should  be  placed  where  they  have 
sufficient  access  to  good  light.  This  is,  of  course, 
essential  to  the  green  plante,  and  will  also  pre- 
vent the  excessive  growth  of  dangerous  fungi. 
The  gills  of  fishes,  their  eyes,  and  any  wound  on 
the  body  are  frequently  attacked  by  these  fungi. 
These  can  often  be  removed  in  the  case  of  fresh- 
water forms  by  a  temporary  bath  in  a  common 
salt  solution,  sufficiently  strong,  and  for  a  suf- 
ficient length  of  time  to  kill  the  fungi.  The  fish, 
although  severely  atfected  by  the  salt,  will  revive 
upon  being  flushed  with  an  abundance  of  fresh 
water.  The  plante  or  animals  with  which  the 
aquarium  is  to  be  stocked  must  vary  with  the 
taistes  and  purposes  of  the  individual.  Among 
fishes,  the  goldfish  (q.v.)  stends  first  in  beauty, 
variety  of  fantestic  forms,  and  in  tenacity  of 
life.  The  sticklebacks  (q.v.)  are  desirable  be- 
cause of  their  small  size  and  their  interesting 
nest-building  and  breeding  habits.  Besides  these, 
many  others  could  be  added.  Crabs  and  anemones 
are  common  objecte  in  marine  aquaria.  Noteble 
large  public  aquaria  are  mainteined  in  various 
cities  of  Europe  for  the  instruction  and  amuse- 
ment of  the  people.  From  a  scientific  stand- 
point, the  aquaria  at  the  Naples  Marine  Station 
have  been  of  great  importance.  In  Great  Britain, 
the  Brighton  Aquarium  has  long  been  prominent, 
and  of  much  service  to  science  as  well  as  public 
entertainment  and  instruction.  In  America,  the 
aquarium  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  the  New  York  City 
Aquarium  are  worthy  of  mention.  The  latter 
was  installed  in  old  Fort  Clinton,  on  the  Battery, 
long  known  as  Castle  Garden,  where  in  1807  it 
was  perfected  by  Dr.  Tarleton  Bean.  It  has 
seven  great  floor-tanks,  or  pools,  and  nearly  one 
hundred  wall-tanks,  lighted  from  above  and  in 
the  rear,  and  disposed  in  two  tiers,  the  upper 
viewed  from  a  gallery.  Both  marine  and  fresh- 
water fishes  and  other  aquatic  animals  are  dis- 
played, and  the  mechanical  arrangements  are  of 
the  highest  excellence.  It  is  susteined  by  the  city, 
under  the  control  of  the  New  York  Zoological 
Society,  and  is  entirely  free  to  the  public. 

AQUAItlUS  ihat.,  the  water-bearer).  The 
eleventh  sign  of  the  zodiac,  through  which  the 
sun  moves  in  parte  of  the  months  of  January 
and  February.  It  is  also  the  name  of  a  zodiacal 
constellation,  whose  position  in  the  heavens 
may  be  found  by  producing  a  line  in  a  southerly 
direction  through  the  stars  in  the  head  of 
Andromeda  and  the  wing  of  Pegasus. 

AQUAIVIC    AN1MALB.       See    DiSTBlBCr* 

TION  OF  ANUIALS. 
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AQUATIC  FUINTS.  A  term  applied  to 
many  widely  distributed  plants  that  live  either 
wholly  or  partly  in  water.  Some  aquatic  plants 
have  their  inllorescence,  and  even  part  of  their 
foliage,  above  the  surface  of  the  water;  others 
are  in  water  entirely;  still  others  are  attached 
by  roots  to  the  bottom.  The  algte,  which  are 
exclusively  aquatic,  seem  adapted  to  perform 
under  water  all  the  functions  of  their  life. 
Aquatic  plants  are  generally  of  less  compact 
structure  than  plants  belonging  to  other  classes, 
and  are  therefore  better  adapted  for  rising  in 
their  growth  toward  the  surface  of  the  water. 
But  many  of  them,  including  some  of  the  alg«e, 
are  also  provided  with  air-bladders  of  consider- 
able magnitude,  as  may  be  seen  in  some  of  the 
common  seaweeds.  Some  of  the  more  common 
aquatic  plants  are  shown  in  the  accompanying 
plate  and  deserve  brief  descriptions. 

Cat-Tail  (Typha  latifolia),  sometimes  called 
bulrush,  grows  to  the  height  of  five  or  six  feet. 
Its  root-stooks  are  astringent  and  diuretic,  and 
abound  in  starch.  Its  young  shoots  are  much 
eaten  by  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don,  and  are  some- 
times used  in  England  under  the  name  of  "Cos- 
sack aspara;{us."  Its  pollen  is  inflammable,  and 
has  been  used  as  a  substitute  for  lycopodium. 

LONO-LEAVED  PoNDWEED  (Potamogeton  luceus) 
is  one  of  some  65  species  and  a  number  of 
varieties,  included  in  the  genus  Potamogeton, 
which  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Naiadacese. 
The  long-leaved  pondweed  has  thin  elliptical 
leaves  that  float  on  the  surface  of  ponds  or  slow 
streams.  It  is  indigenous  to  the  United  States 
and  is  found  from  New  Brunswick  to  Washing- 
ton, and  south  to  Florida  and  California. 

American  Lotus  {Xelumbium  luteum),  also 
known  as  yellow  nelumbo,  yields  edible  tubers 
and  seeds.  The  seeds  are  sought  after  by  children, 
and  the  farinaceous  roots  are  agreeable  when 
boiled.  The  plant  is  found  as  far  north  as  On- 
tario. 

Wateb  Hyacinth  {Eichhornia  crassipes,  or 
Eichhornia  speciosa),  which  belongs  to  the  natu- 
ral order  Pontideriacese,  occurs  in  tropical  and 
subtropical  streams  of  the  American  continents, 
being  a  native  of  tropical  South  America,  and  is 
widely  cultivated  in  Europe.  It  is  capable  of 
growing  on  marshy  banks,  but  attains  a  much 
larger  size  when  floating  on  the  water,  as  it  usu- 
ally does,  without  being  attached  to  the  bottom. 
The  rosettes  formed  by  its  leaves  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  are  sometimes  no  less  than  two 
feet  high.  The  rapidity  with  which  they  multi- 
ply may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that,  within  a  few 
years  after  having  been  introduced  for  the  pur- 
pose of  beautifying  Saint  John's  River,  in  Flor- 
ida, they  threatened  to  render  navigation  on  the 
river  an  impossibility.  Great  masses  of  these 
plants  accumulate  along  the  shores  and  are  often 
driven  by  wind  and  current  until  they  form  ob- 
structions extending  over  the  entire  breadth  of 
the  river,  and  through  which  not  only  small 
boats,  but  even  paddle-wheel  steamers,  cannot 
penetrate.  Such  obstructions  have  developed  in 
northern  South  America,  and,  as  already  stated, 
on  Saint  John's  River  and  its  tributaries  in 
Florida.  An  agent  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  who  undertook,  in  1897, 
to  investigate  the  danger  thus  caused  to  naviga- 
tion in  Florida,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  per- 
haps the  best  way  of  exterminating  the  nuisance 
is  to  spread  among  the  water  hyacinths  their 


natural  enemies,  the  water  weeds,  or  water  pests 
{Fhilotria  Canadensis)  ;  further,  to  disseminate 
among  them  some  virulent  disease  capable  of  de- 
stroying them;  and  finally,  to  reconstruct  the 
bridges,  so  that  the  mass  of  obstructing  plants 
may  be  freely  carried  out  into  the  ocean. 

Common  Abrowhead  {Sagittaria  sagittifolia, 
or  SagHiaria  variabilis)  is  a  widely  distributed, 
beautiful,  white,  scentless  plant.  It  is  indige- 
nous to  North  America,  where  it  extends  as  far 
south  as  Mexico,  being  found  in  shallow  waters 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The 
name  Arrowiiead,  or  Sagittaria,  is  extended  not 
only  to  the  common  American  plant,  but  to  an 
entire  genus  of  aquatic  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Alismacete.  The  generic  name  of 
these  plants  refers  to  the  shape  of  their  leaves. 
The  plants  include  natives  of  both  cold  and 
warm  climates,  and  are  distinguished  by  unisex- 
ual flowers  having  three  herbaceous  sepals  and 
three  colored  petals,  with  numerous  stamens  and 
carpels.  This  species  is  also  a  native  of  Europe 
and  Asia.  The  Chinese  arrowhead,  Sagittaria 
Sinensis,  has  long  been  cultivated  in  China  and 
Japan  for  its  edible  conns,  which  abound  in 
starch.  It  is  grown  in  ditches  and  in  ponds,  and 
has  arrow-shaped,  acute  leaves  and  a  branched 
polygonal  scape  (leafless  stem).  A  large  num- 
ber of  species  and  varieties  of  arrowhead  are 
native  in  American  waters,  and  fossil  forms  of 
the  genus  have  been  recognized  in  the  Tertiary 
rocks  of  northern  and  middle  Europe. 

Wateb-Lilt  {Nymptuea  odorata),  often  called 
the  "sweet-scented  water-lily,"  has  a  large  white 
flower  of  great  beauty  und  of  very  sweet  smell. 
Its  home  is  North  America.  Besides  this  plant, 
the  name  water-lily  is  commonly  applied  to  other 
species  of  Nymphsa,  or  Castalia,  as  well  as  to 
plants  of  the  genera  Nuphar  and  Nelumbo,  all  of 
which  belong  to  the  natural  order  Nymphwa- 
cese.  Great  Britain  produces  three  species,  viz., 
Tiymphaa  alba  (the  white  water-lily),  Ji'upkar 
luteum,  and  Nuphar  minimum  (yellow  water- 
lilies)  ;  all  these  have  heart-shaped- leaves  float- 
ing on  the  water,  those  of  the  yellow  lilies  being 
raised  by  the  stalks  a  little  above  the  surface. 
The  seeds  of  these  species,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  water-lily  of  the  Nile  {Nymptuea  lotus),  are 
farinaceous  and  are  sometimes  used  as  food. 
The  stems  of  Nuphar  luteum  are  used  by  the 
Turks  in  making  a  refreshing  beverage. 

Consult:  Britton  and  Brown,  Illustrated 
Flora  of  the  Northern  United  States,  Canada, 
and  the  British  Possessions  (New  York,  1896). 
The  structural  characters  of  aquatic  plants  are 
discussed  at  some  length  under  Hydbophttes. 
See  also  Benthos;  Hau>phtte8;  AIangbote 
Swamp;  Plankton;  and  Swamp. 

A'QUATIIIT  (It.  acgua,  Lat.  aqua,  water 
-|-  tinta,  dyed).  A  kind  of  engraving  on  copper 
invented  in  1760  by  Jean  Baptiste  Leprince. 
The  process  is  not  unlike  that  of  mezzotint,  but 
produces  more  rapid  results.  After  the  outline 
of  objects  has  been  traced,  the  plate  is  covered 
with  a  layer  of  fine  sand  or  powdered  rosin, 
over  which  the  passing  of  aqua-fortis  produces 
a  flne  graining,  which  renders  easy  an  imitation 
of  aquarelles  in  sepia,  India  ink,  or  umber. 
The  aquatint  has  been  used  successfully  in  pic- 
tures as  an  element  of  erpression,  aiTecting  the 
physiognomy  of  things  by  producing  shadows, 
and  deepening  and  spreading  color. 
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AQtTA  TOFANA,  tO-m'n&  (Lat.a^ua,  water, 
of  Tofana;  see  below).  A  poisonous  liquid  de- 
scribed as  a  clear,  colorless,  tasteless,  and  odor- 
less fluid,  a  few  drops  of  whicb  were  sufficient  to 
produce  death,  which  resulted  slowly  and  with- 
out pain  or  fever,  under  a  constant  thirst,  and 
weariness  of  life,  and  an  aversion  to  food,  the 
strength  of  the  victim  diminishing  gradually. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  a  Sicilian 
woman  named  Tofana,  who  lived  about  1650- 
1730.  She  sold  the  preparation  in  vials  marked 
"Manna  of  Saint  Nicholas  of  Bari,"  and  it  was 
much  sought  after  by  young  wives  who  wished 
to  get  rid  of  their  husbands.  It  is  now  believed 
to  have  been  a  preparation  of  arsenic. 

AQTJAVIVA,  a'kwi-ve'vA,  Claudio  (1543- 
1615).  The  fifth  general  of  the  Jesuit  Order, 
appointed  in  1581.  He  was  noted  for  his  at- 
tempt to  increase  the  importance  and  effective- 
ness of  the  order  through  the  enforcement  of 
a  rigid  and  uniform  system.  To  this  end  he 
wrote  Ratio  Studionim  Societatis  Jeau  (1592, 
revised  edition,  1599),  and  Directorium  Exer- 
citiorum  Spiriiualium  (1599). 

AOTTEBUCT  (Lat.  aqu(B  ductus,  a  conduit 
of  water).  Broadly  speaking,  this  word  means 
any  conduit  for  conveying  water,  but  usage,  both 
ancient  and  modem,  has  practically  limited  the 
word  to  masonry  conduits  with  little  or  no 
more  slope  than  is  necessary  to  cause  the  water 
to  flow  through  them  by  gravity.  Such  limita- 
tions generally  exclude  mere  channels  or  ditehes 
(canals)  in  the  natural  earth,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  closed  conduits  (pipes)  under  pres- 
sure, on  the  other.  Modem  aqueducts  are  oc- 
casionally, but  rarely,  under  low  pressures,  and 
frequently  sections  of  iron  or  steel  pipes  under 
heavy  pressure  are  used  to  convey  the  water 
of  an  aqueduct  beneath  a  deep  valley.  Inverted 
siphons,  as  these  depressed  sections  are  called, 
are  the  modem  substitute  for  the  aqueduct 
bridges  of  earlier  days,  or  for  the  circuitous 
routes  necessary  to  avoid  thie  construction  of 
such  bridges.  Siphons  were  not  unknown  to 
the  Romans,  who  lacked,  however,  knowledge 
of  cast-iron  pipe,  or  any  other  pipe  of  large 
size,  capable  of  conveying  water  under  heavy 
pressure.  The  general  abandonment  of  the 
masonry  aqueduct  for  conduits  or  pipe  lines  of 
cast  or  wrought  iron,  steel  and  wood,  has  re- 
sulted from  a  variety  of  causes,  such  as  shorter 
routes,  due  to  the  possibility  of  taking  the  most 
direct  path  with  little  regard  to  hills,  valleys, 
and  streams;  smaller  conduits,  due  to  the  in- 
creased velocity  that  accompanies  higher  pres- 
sures; and  a  consequent  diminution  in  the  cost 
of  rights  of  way,  labor,  and  material.  Marked 
characteristics  of  the  modem  aqueducts  have 
been  great  boldness  and  freedom  in  the  use  of 
the  tunnel,  and  al.so  in  the  employment  of  long- 
span  arches  for  aqueduct  bridges,  or  the  sub- 
stitution of  iron  or  steel  (at  present  the  latter) 
for  masonry  bridges.  In  a  few  recent  instances, 
where  water  free,  or  nearly  free  from  pressure, 
was  to  be  conveyed,  vitrified  clay  pipes  have 
been  employed. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  foregoing,  a  brief  review 
of  some  of  the  mo.st  notable  masonry  aqueducts 
of  ancient  and  modem  times  will  be  given. 
Ancient  Oriental  peoples,  such  as  the  Persians 
and  Phcenicians,  used  a  system  of  subterranean 
channels  of  masonry  with  vertical  shafts  at  in- 
tervals, such  as  Polybius  described    (x.  23,  3) 


for  Hecatompylos,  the  capital  of  the  Arsacidie. 
The  Pelasgie  and  Myceniean  cities,  such  as 
Mycenae  and  Argos,  were  thus  supplied.  Herodo- 
tus describes,  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
works  of  Greek  lands,  the  aqueduct  of  Samos, 
built  by  the>  engineer  Eupalinos  with  a  gallery 
eight  feet  square.  He  also  saw  at  Tyre  three 
aqueducts  with  arches  and  viaducts  which  were 
imitated  at  Carthage  before  the  Koman  conquest. 
The  early  Latin  tribes  in  Italy  continued  the 
Pelasgie  tradition,  as  is  shown  in  the  famous 
emissary  of  the  Alban  Lake.  The  water  supply 
of  Athens  and  its  plain  can  still  be  studied  in 
a  variety  of  conduits  and  aqueducto  earlier  than 
Hadrian's  more  striking  constructions.  The 
custom  of  subterranean  aqueducts  was  at  first 
also  followed  by  the  Romans,  whose  Appian 
aqueduct  had  less  than  three  hundred  feet  sup- 
ported on  arcades  above  ground.  Gradually, 
with  the  increase  of  monumental  splendor,  com- 
bined with  the  desire  to  carry  the  water  to  the 
higher  level  of  the  hills  of  Rome,  a  larger  per- 
centage of  the  aqueduct  was  arcaded,  and  the 
water  brought  from  a  greater  distance. 

The  principle  of  the  inverted  siphon  was  used 
in  such  aqueducts  as  those  of  Patara,  Pergamum, 
and  Aspendos,  in  Asia  Minor,  at  Constantinople, 
at  Tebessa  in  Africa,  and  at  Lyons,  where  it  can 
be  studied  in  great  detail;  but  Vitruvius  (vii. 
6),  in  describing  this  method,  warns  against 
it  in  the  case  of  large  volumes  of  water,  whose 
pressure  would  not  be  withstood  by  the  lead 
or  terra  -  cotta  pipes  then  in  use.  In  a  few 
cases  expensive  bronze  pipe  is  used  to  resist 
pressure.  The  careful  grading  of  the  aqueduct 
to  prevent  a  too  rapid  flow  was  assisted  by 
curves  in  the  line  of  construction.  This  ex- 
plains apparent  peculiarities  in  direction.  Tun- 
nels were  often  cut,  sometimes  over  three  miles 
long.  The  fall  recommended  oy  Vitruvius  is 
six  inches  in  every  one  hundred  feet,  but  it  was 
usually  greater.  At  the  head  of  the  aqueduct 
a  large  reservoir  or  piscina  was  established; 
minor  basins  were  constructed  at  intervals 
along  the  line  for  filtering  and  clarifying  the 
water  by  passing  it  through  gravel.  Ilie  chan- 
nel for  the  water,  or  specus,  between  two  and 
four  feet  wide,  and  four  and  one-half  and  six 
and  one-half  feet  high,  was  originally  of  stone, 
lined  with  hydraulic  cement;  afterwards  of  con- 
crete faced  with  brick.  At  frequent  intervals 
were  blowholes  through  the  top  or  sides,  to 
afford  ventilation  and  access  to  the  interior,  and 
their  place  was  taken  in  the  subterranean  sec- 
tions by  inspection  wells,  or  putei.  The  chan- 
nels were  large  enough  to  admit  the  workmen 
along  their  entire  length  for  inspection  and  re- 
pair. Leakages  were  frequent,  and  the  heavy 
lime  incrustations,  if  not  periodically  removed, 
gradually  reduced  the  size  of  the  channels  and 
the  amount  of  the  supply.  In  many  cases  sev- 
eral water  supplies  were  carried  on  the  same 
arches,  being  joined  at  a  certain  distance  from 
their  source,  and  each  water  being  usually  car- 
ried in  its  separate  channel.  This  is  the  case 
with  the  Marcia,  which  carries  also  the  Tepula 
and  the  Julia. 

At  the  city  end  of  the  aqueduct  an  enormous 
reservoir  was  constructed  called  a  castellum 
aquarum,  where  the  water  was  cleared  by  pass- 
ing through  several  chambers,  and  from  which 
it  was  then  distributed  over  the  city.  These 
castella  were  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
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Claudia  and  the  Alcxandrina,  at  Rome,  impor- 
tant artistic  structures.  Here  there  were  sepa- 
rate purifying  and  storing  compartments  for 
each  class  of  structures  supplied;  in  the  Be- 
publican  period  there  were  only  three — public 
fountains,  baths,  and  private  house%.  But  under 
the  Kmpire  the  subdivision  became  much  more 
elaborate.  Certain  very  large  single  buildings, 
such  as  baths,  had  separate  reservoirs,  or  tanks. 
The  water  was  carried  into  private  or  public 
buildings  by  lead  pipes  through  an  official  bronze 
joint  stamped  with  its  exact  capacity,  and  serv- 
ing as  a  meter.  The  conservation  and  regulation 
of  the  water  supply,  the  exact  allowance  to  indi- 
viduals, corporations,  and  public  buildings,  was 
secured  by  a  very  careful  administration  of  the 
water-works.  This  care  was  not  only  applied 
in  Rome  itself;  but  was  coextensive  with  the 
entire  line  of  aqueduct  as  it  was  tapped  at 
intervals  and  used  by  towns,  settlements,  and 
private  owners  for  drinking  and  irrigation.  To 
assist  the  administration,  a  strip  of  land  thirty 
feet  wide  was  reserved  along  the  entire  course, 
as  government  property,  and  marked  by  boun- 
dary stones  at  intervals  of  two  hundred  and 
forty  .feet.  The  administration  was  under  the 
care  of  the  censors,  and  then  of  the  qusestors 
and  sdiles;  but  under  Augustus  the  bureau  was 
better  organized,  and  put  in  charge  of  a  Curator 
Aquarum,  with  his  two  assistants,  his  clerks, 
his  consulting  engineer,  and  his  various  classes 
of  oflicials  and  of  artisans  comprising  a  familia 
of  slaves:  ushers,  lictors,  and  criers,  as  well 
as  pipe-layers,  pavers,  masons,  levelers,  meas- 
urers, inspectors,  reservoir  keepers,  etc.  As 
usual  with  Roman  buildings,  the  aqueducts  were 
built  by  contract,  and  the  use  of  unskilled  labor 
made  their  cost  relatively  small.  The  Appia  is 
said  to  have  cost  $675,000.  The  repairing  of 
the  Appia  and  Anio  Vetus,  and  building  of  the 
Marcia  in  B.C.  144-140,  cost  only  about  $850,000. 
Under  the  more  lavish  Empire  the  Claudia  and 
the  Anio  Novus  cost  about  $4,000,000,  but  none 
of  the  others  were  as  expensive  as  these. 

Among  the  Roman  aqueducts,  those  of  Rome 
itself  possess  the  greatest  interest,  because  of 
their  number,  length,  and  boldness  of  design  and 
execution.  Two  of  them,  in  fact,  are  still  in  use, 
and  water  from  the  very  source  that  supplied  one 
of  them  (Marcia)  is  now  delivered  to  the  city 
through  a  modem  water-works  system.  Not 
only  are  they  in  remarkable  preservation,  but, 
most  happily  for  engineers  and  archseologists 
alike,  they  are  described  in  some  detail  by  a 
Roman  engineer  who  was  water  commissioner 
of  Rome  in  a.d.  97,  named  Sextus  Julius  Fron- 
tinus,  in  his  Two  Books  on  the  Water  Supply 
of  Rome.  Tliis  work  was  first  made  available 
to  English  readers  in  1890,  through  a  translation 
by  Mr.  Clemens  Herschel,  an  American  hy- 
draulic engineer,  who  gives  not  only  the  Latin 
text,  but  also  a  photographic  reproduction  of 
the  oldest  Latin  MS.  in  existence,  in  the  library 
of  the  Benedictine  monastery  at  Monte  Cassino. 
Besides  all  this,  the  book  in  question  contains 
several  chapters  of  comment  by  the  translator, 
both  on  the  aqueducts  and  the  water  supply  of 
Rome  in  general.  Mr.  Herschel  concludes  that 
the  capacity  of  the  ancient  Roman  aqueducts  has 
been  greatly  overrated,  and  that,  instead  of  the 
400,000,000  gallons  a  day  given  by  some  writers, 
based  on  Frontinus's  calculations,  "thirty-eight 
million  gallons  one  day  with  another"  is  "a  fair 


estimate  at  which  to  set  the  water  supply  within 
the  walls  of  ancient  Rome  in  a.d.  97,  though  the 
total  ranged,  no  doubt,  some  20,000,000  gallons 
per  day  either  side  of  that  mark  from  time  to 
time.  This  would  make  about  thirty-eight  gal- 
lons per  day  per  inhabitant,  which  is  still  a 
very  large  figure  when  use  alone,  not  waste,  is 
taken  into  account;  and  when,  further,  we  con- 
sider that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  people 
undoubtedly  used  only  such  water  as  was  carried 
to  their  homes  in  jars  on  the  heads  of  slaves 
and  other  women."  Still,  Frontinus  describes 
nine  aqueducts  in  use  in  his  day,  the  main  facts 
regarding  which  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Aqua  Appia,  built  by  and  named  after  the 
censor,  Appius  Claudius,  in  B.C.  312.  Its  springs 
were  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  milestones 
from  Rome,  and  its  course  was  about  11  miles 
long.  All  but  300  feet  was  imderground.  The 
exact  size  of  its  channel  is  uncertain,  but  is 
given  by  several  authors  as  about  2.5  feet  wide 
and  5  feet  high  in  the  clear. 

(2)  Anio  Vetus,  constructed  B.C.  272-270  by 
M.  Curius  Dentatus  and  Fulvius  Flaccus.  All 
but  1100  feet  was  undergroimd.  Remains  may 
be  traced  both  near  Tivoli  and  near  the  Porta 
Maggiore.  Its  water  is  taken  from  the  river 
Anio,  about  the  twentieth  milestone,  three  miles 
beyond  Tivoli,  and  its  course,  which  is  very  cir- 
cuitous, is  about  43  miles  long.  About  3.7  feet 
wide  and  eight  feet  high  inside,  of  heavy  masonry 
of  peperino  stone,  plastered  on  the  inside. 

(3)  Aqua  Marcia,  named  after  the  pnetor, 
Quintus  Marcius  Rex,  B.C.  144-140,  had  its 
source  in  springs  between  Tivoli  and  Subiaco, 
near  the  thirty-sixth  milestone  from  Rome^ 
was  over  62  miles  long,  carried  into  the  city 
195  feet  above  sea-level,  so  as  to  reach  the  top 
of  the  Capitol.  Near  its  head  it  is  5.7  feet  wide 
and  8.3  feet  high,  and  further  on  it  is  3  X  5.7  feet. 
This  and  the  two  preceding  aqueducts  were 
built  of  rough-hewn  dimension  stone,  18x18x42 
inches,  or  more,  while  the  later  ones,  except  Clau- 
dia, were  of  concrete  and  brick.  The  greater  part 
of  Marcia  was  underground,  but  there  were  some 
long  stretches  on  arches — over  seven  miles — some 
of  which  are  still  standing,  and  bear  parts  of  two 
and  three  other  aqueducts  ( Anio  Vetus,  Claudia, 
and  Anio  Novus )  above  them.  This  is  especially 
the  case  near  Tivoli,  where  there  are  superb 
viaducts  and  bridges  alternating  with  tunnels. 
There  are  about  six  miles  of  arcades  near  Rome. 

(4)  Aqua  Tepula,  B.C.  125,  leading  from 
springs  on  the  slopes  of  the  Monti  Albani,  had  at 
first  an  independent  channel,  on  the  arcades  of 
the  Marcia,  6  feet  above  it,  or  201  feet  above 
sea-level.  It  was  2.7  feet  wide,  by  3.3  feet  high, 
and  commenced  not  far  from  the  eleventh  mile- 
stone. 

( 5 )  Aqua  Julia,  the  first  imperial  aqueduct,  con- 
structed by  M.  Agrippa,  under  Augustus,  in  33 
B.C.,  took  water  from  springs  near  the  source  of 
Tepula  (twelfth  milestone),  and  was  mixed  with 
the  latter  to  cool  it,  and  entered  Rome  on  the 
arcades  of  the  Marcia,  about  212  feet  above  sea- 
level.  Its  channel  was  2.3  feet  wide  and  4.6  feet 
high.  Portions  of  Marcia,  Tepula,  and  Julia, 
one  above  the  other,  are  still  in  existence  at 
Porta  Tiburtina. 

(6)  Aqua  Virgo,  B.C.  19,  also  constructed  by 
Agrippa.  Aqua  Vergine,  as  it  is  now  called,  is 
still  entire,  having  been  restored  by  Popes 
Nicholas  V.  and  Pius  IV.     The  source  of  the 
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AqvM  Virgo  is  near  the  eighth  milestone,  only 
80  feet  above  sea-level;  its  channel  was  14 
miles  long,  and  it  entered  the  city  13  feet  lower. 
The  channel  was  about  1.6  feet  wide  and  6.6  feet 
liigh.  It  still  supplies  the  famous  Trevi  foun- 
tain and  others. 

(7)  Aqua  Alsietina,  about  a.d.  10,  constructed 
by  Angiiscus,  now  called  the  Aqua  Paola,  starts 
at  a  pond  near  the  fourteenth  milestone,  and  sup- 
plies the  fountains  in  front  of  St.  Peter's  and  the 
Fontana  Paola,  on  the  Montorio.  Its  original 
object  was  for  irrigating  purposes,  and  to  supply 
the  Naumachia  of  Augustus,  which  was  a  sheet 
of  water  for  the  representation  of  sea  fights. 
Its  water,  which  was  undrinkable,  reached  Rome 
in  a  channel  24  miles  long,  about  55  feet  above 
the  sea,  the  lowest  level  of  any. 

(8)  Aqua  Claudia,  A.D.  38-52,  commenced  by 
Caligula  and  completed  by  Claudius,  starts  near 
the  fiiirty-eighth  milestone  and  is  about  45  miles 
long.  Its  line  of  nearly  ten  miles  of  magnificent 
arches  still  stretches  across  the  Campagna,  and 
forms  one  of  the  grandest  of  Roman  ruins.  At 
its  upper  end  its  channel  was  3.3  feet  wide  and 
6.6  feet  high.  When  it  reaches  the  Campagna  it 
carries  the  Anio  Novus  (see  below),  the  lower 
aqueduct  being  of  dimension  stone  and  the  upper 
•of  brick,  lined  with  concrete.  The  water  of  these 
two  aqueducts  reached  the  Palatine  185  feet 
above  the  sea;  but  at  Porta  Maggiore  the  water 
in  Anio  Novus  was  at  an  elevation  of  230  feet 
and  Claudia  9  feet  lower. 

(9)  Anio  'Novus,  also  a.d.  38-52,  was  nearly  62 
miles  long,  thus  being  the  longest  of  the  aque- 
ducts, and  starting  at  the  Anio,  near  the  thirty- 
eighth  milestone.  Its  channel  had  a  width  of  3.3 
feet  and  a  height  of  9  feet.  Some  of  its  arches 
are  over  100  feet  high,  and  its  ruins  are  as 
superb  as  those  of  the  Claudia,  the  two  com- 
bining before   entering  Rome. 

Aqua  Trajana,  built  in  a.d.  109,  started  at 
Lake  Bracciano,  was  about  40  miles  long,  fol- 
lowed nearly  the  same  route  as  Aqua  Alsietina 
and  its  waters  join  to  form  the  supply  of  the 
present  Aqua  Paola.  It  was  used  for  supplying 
the  Janiculum  and  the  Trastevere.  In  a.d.  226 
an  eleventh  and  last  aqueduct  was  built,  called 
Aqua  Alexandrina,  to  supply  the  Campus  Mar- 
tins. The  other  aqueducts  sometimes  credited 
to  old  Rome  were  probably  branches  of  some  of 
the  eleven. 

Although  stone  continued  in  use  for  aqueducts 
Tmder  the  Empire,  concrete  with  opiM  recticuUi- 
turn  and  concrete  with  brick  were  used  both  in 
various  parts  of  Italy  and  even  in  Rome  itself, 
especially  in  the  Aqua  Alexandrina  and  Nero's 
additions  to  the  Claudia.  There  remain  many 
imposing  Roman  aqueducts  in  different  parts  of 
the  Empire.  The  high  viaducts  and  bridges  in 
France,  such  as  those  near  Ntmes,  Cahors,  and 
Lyons;  in  Spain  at  Segovia,  Merida,  and  Tar- 
ragona; at  Constantinople,  at  Beirut,  at 
Cherchel  and  Carthage  are  especially  imposing 
— higher  and  holder  than  anything  at  Rome; 
some  have  two,  some  three  superposed  stories 
of  arcades,  with  a  total  height  of  between  100 
and  300  feet.  The  Pont  du  Gard  and  the  aque- 
duct of  Segovia  are  the  finest  in  existence.  The 
stonework  in  the  provinces  is  even  superior  to  the 
average  in  Rome.  The  following  examples  may 
be  mentioned:  Italy:  Mintumte  (fine  opu9  rett- 
oulatum,  very  decorative),  Genoa  (very  early, 
«.210  B.C.),  Puteoli,    Pompeii,  Termini  in  Sicily. 


Oawl:  Ntmes  (Pont  du  Gard),  Lyons  (4  aque- 
ducts in  opua  reticulatum,  with  siphons  and 
bridges),  Metz  (with  a  great  bridge  of  114 
arches),  Paris  (3  aqueducts  of  late  Roman 
date),  Frejus  (a  superb  example,  built  under 
Claudius,  30  miles  long,  with  many  arcades), 
Antibes  (2  aqueducts,  one  still  in  use),  Aries, 
Marseilles,  Aix,  Vienne,  Autun,  Besangon,  Poi- 
tiers (4),  Cahors  (a  superb  three-storied  via- 
duct), Toulouse,  and  many  others.  Oermany: 
Mainz,  Treves,  Cologne,  Solicinium,  Windisch. 
Spain:  Segovia  (built  under  Trajan,  12  miles 
long,  with  a  superb  viaduct  of  119  arcades,  818 
yards  long,  in  two  stories),  Tarragona  (built  in 
the  Republican  Period,  c.210  B.C.,  6  miles  long, 
with  magnificent  two-storied  viaduct  of  11  and 
25  arches),  Chelva,  Seville,  MCrida  (2  aqueducts, 
one  still  in  use;  the  other  by  Augustus,  with 
a  viaduct  of  three  stories),  Consuegra,  Calahor- 
ra.  Portugal:  Elvas,  Evora,  Beja.  Africa: 
Tebessa,  Constantine  ( 3 ) ,  Tipasa,  Cherchel 
(Ctesarea),  Orl^ansville,  Carthage  (Punic  and 
Roman),  Makter  (with  a  viaduct).  Asia:  Ana- 
zarba,  Beirut  (with  a  bridge),  Palmyra,  Baal- 
bek, Petra,  Sinope,  Nicomedia,  Antioch,  etc. 

The  Oriental  provinces  of  the  Empire,  pre- 
serving Greek  engineering  traditions,  were  more 
f-eientifle,  as  shown  by  frequent  use  of  siphons. 
Tlie  Byzantine  emperors  continued  the  Roman 
traditions,  as  shown  by  the  aqueducts  of  Valens 
and  Justinian  at  Constantinople,  in  connection 
with  which  are  the  wonderful  cistern-reservoirs 
in  the  city  with  their  forests  of  columns.  Adana, 
Mopsuestia,  and  many  other  Eastern  cities  were 
provided  by  Justinian  with  aqueducts.  The 
Gothic  kings  attempted  the  same,  as  in  the  ex- 
tremely bold  viaduct  at  Spoleto,  loftier  than  any 
Roman  work ;  their  work  in  Spain  was  continued 
by  the  Moors,  as  at  Elvas.  The  Mohammedans 
throughout  the  Ea.st  continued  the  construction 
of  aqueducts;  but  the  Middle  Ages  in  Europe 
were  comparatively  inactive  in  this  branch  of 
engineering.  The  Gothic  aqueduct  at  Solmona 
and  that  at  Coutances  are  perhaps  the  finest 
in  Europe  of  this  age.  The  Renaissance  renewed 
the  art,  beginning  with  the  Roman  popes  of 
the  Sixteenth  Century.  France  soon  followed 
suit,  as  in  the  aqueduct  of  Arceuil  at  Paris  built 
for  Marie  de  Medici  in  1613,  and  that  of  Main- 
tenon  under  Louis  XIV.  In  1753  Charles  III. 
built  the  great  aqueduct  of  Caserta,  about  30 
miles  long.  The  aqueduct  of  Marseilles,  begim 
in  1847  and  over  40  miles  long,  with  75  tunnels 
and  several  viaducts,  is  the  only  work  of  modem 
engineering  construction  comparable  artistically 
to  the  Roman;  it  could  have  been  built  for  a 
fraction  of  the  cost  ($1,200,000)  by  using  si- 
phons. 

Among  the  European  aqueducts  constructed 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 
may  be  mentionol,  first,  that  conveying  water 
from  Loch  Katrine  to  Glasgow,  built  in  1855-60 
and  duplicated  quite  recently.  The  new  water- 
supply  conduits  of  Manchester  and  Liverpool, 
built  in  1881-92  and  1885-94,  respectively,  are 
partly  masoniy  structures  and  partly  pipe  lines. 
The  Liverpool  supply  is  brought  from  Lake 
Vymwy,  a  distance  of  68  miles,  partly  in  tun- 
nel. "The  Manchester  supply  comes  from  Lake 
Thirlmere,  a  distance  of  nearly  96  miles,  through 
36  miles  of  concrete  conduit  and  14%  miles  of 
ttmnel,  making  50%  miles  of  masonry  aqueduct, 
and  through  45  miles  of  iron  pipe.    The  largest 
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tunnel  is  8>^  miles  in  length,  and  the  longest  in- 
verted siphon,  of  iron  pipe,  is  about  the  same 
length.  Another  inverted  siphon  is  under  a 
head  of  480  feet.  The  masonry  aqueduct  is  7 
feet  in  diameter.  In  the  United  States  notable 
aqueducts  were  completed  by  New  York  in  1842 
and  a  second  in  1890  (old  and  new  Croton)  ; 
Boston  in  1848  and  a  second  in  1878;  Brooklyn 
in  1859;  Baltimore  in  1862  and  a  second  in  1880; 
Washington  in  1863,  with  a  second  one  begun  in 
1883,  abandoned  before  fully  completed  and  fin- 
ally put  in  use  in  January,  1902;  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
about  1893;  the  Metropolitan  Water  Board  (Bos- 
ton and  surrounding  towns)  in  1897;  Jersey  City, 
put  in  use  in  1904,  but  on  this  work  masonry 
aqueducts  and  tunnels  are  used  only  where  steel 
pipe  lines  are  not  available.  Cast-iron,  steel,  or 
wood  pipe  is  used  in  place  of  masonry  aqueducts 
for  nearly  all  American  water-works,  especially 
in  recent  years,  and  with  the  introduction  of 
riveted  steel  pipes;  and  where  masonry  is  used 
the  trend  of  tne  latest  practice  is  to  employ  con- 
crete, either  alone  or  reinforced  by  steel  rods,  wire, 
or  expanded  metal.  The  steel  is  embedded  in  the 
concrete,  and  since  it  can  resist  high  tensile 
strains,  aqueducts  of  reinforced  concrete  may  be 
subjected  to  pressure.  Reinforced  concrete  was 
employed  on  the  Jersey  City  aqueduct. 

The  Old  Croton  Aqueduct,  supplying  New 
York  City,  has  a  total  length  of  38.1  miles  and  a 
total  fall  of  43.7  feet,  the  ordinary  grade  being 
1.1088  feet  per  mile.  It  is  of  brick-lined 
masonry,  the  bottom  being  an  inverted  arch  of 
6.75  feet  chord,  0.75  feet  versed  sine;  sides,  4  feet 
high,  battered  to  7.42  feet  apart  at  top;  covered 
with  semi-circular  arch,  giving  total  interior 
height  of  8.64  feet  and  cross-sectional  area  of 
53.34  square  feet.  The  Harlem  River  is  crossed 
on  a  granite  masonry  arched  bridge,  100  feet 
high  in  the  clear,  and  about  1400  feet  long,_the 
water  being  conveyed  in  two  36-inch  cast-iron 
and  one  90',4-inch  wrought-iron  pipe,  the  latter 
added  in  1800.  The  Manhattan  Valley  is 
crossed  by  inverted  cast-iron  pipe  siphons,  two 
miles  long,  the  original  two  36-inch  pipes  being 
supplemented  by  a  48-inch  in  1853  and  a  60-inch 
in  1861,  the  latter  being  reported  as  the  largest 
iron  pipe  cast  up  to  that  time.  The  aqueduct  was 
designed  to  carry  72,000,000  gallons  a  day.  In 
1865,  the  portion  of  aqueduct  below  Ninety- 
second  Street  was  replaced  by  two  72-inch  cast- 
iron  pipes,  for  which  three  48-inch  pipes  were 
substituted  later  on.  In  1870  another  length  of 
aqueduct  within  the  city  was  replaced  by  six 
parallel  lines  of  48-inch  cast-iron  pipe,  %  mile 
long.  This  aqueduct  was  carried  as  near  the 
surface  as  the  grades  would  permit.  The  Vew 
Croton  Aqueduct,  like  the  old  one,  begins  at 
Croton  Lake,  formed  by  a  dam  on  the  Croton 
River,  and  extends  to  135th  Street,  New  York 
City.  Its  total  length  is  30.87  miles,  or 
33.25  miles  if  the  pipe  line  extension  to  the 
Central  Park  reservoir  is  included.  Of  the 
masonry  aqueduct,  29.63  miles  is  in  tunnel, 
requiring  shafts  from  18  to  402  feet  deep  for 
its  construction.  In  general  the  aqueduct  is 
shaped  like  a  horseshoe,  13.53  feet  high  and  13.6 
feet  wide,  has  a  fall  of  0.7  foot  per  mile  and  an 
original  rated  carrying  capacity  (see  below)  of 
about  318,000,000  gallons  a  day.  At  the  Jerome 
Park  storage  reservoir,  in  the  north  part  of  the 
city,  and  some  23  miles  from  the  upper  end,  it  is 
reduced  to  a  rated  capacity  of  250,000,000  gal- 


lons a  day  and  changed  to  a  circular  section, 
12^  feet  in  diameter,  for  over  6  miles.  It 
crosses  beneath  the  Harlem  River,  still  as  * 
masonry  aqueduct,  under  55  pounds  pressure, 
when  full,  the  aqueduct  here  being  10^4  feet  in 
diameter,  lined  with  cast  iron.  The  cost  of  the 
aqueduct  varied  from  $89.98  to  $123.25  per 
lineal  foot  in  different  sections  and  under  vary- 
ing conditions.  When  the  new  aqueduct  was  de- 
signed it  was  estimated  that  it  would  carry  318,- 
000,000  gallons  a  day,  when  flowing  to  a  depth  of 
12.842  feet  in  the  horseshoe  sections,  (jaugings 
after  its  completion  fixed  the  carrying  capacity 
at  about  302,500,000  gallons.  Careful  studies 
made  by  Mr.  John  R.  Freeman  in  1899  (Report 
Upon  New  York's  Water  Supply,  New  York, 
1900)  led  him  to  conclude  that  the  aqueduct  was 
then  carrying  16  per  cent,  less  for  stated  depths 
than  shown  by  the  earlier  gaugings,  part  of  the 
difference  being  due  to  deterioration  of  the  inner 
surface. 

The  Wachuaett  Aqueduct  for  Boston  and  vicin- 
ity has  a  rated  daily  capacity  of  300,000,000 
gallons.  It  is  12  miles  long,  if  the  3  miles  of 
canal  at  its  lower  end  are  included,  and  leads 
from  the  site  of  a  handsome  masonry  dam  on 
the  Nashua  River,  at  Clinton,  Mass.,  to  the  Sud- 
bury reservoir,  a  part  of  the  old  Boston  water- 
works now  controlled  by  the  Metropolitan  Water 
Board.  The  first  two  miles  of  the  Wachusett 
aqueduct  is  in  tunnel,  through  rock  so  compact 
that  about  one-half  of  it  required  no  lining. 
After  the  tunnel  come  7  miles  of  aqueduct  pro- 
per, built  in  embankment  or  in  excavation.  Both 
tunnel  and  covered  aqueduct  were  built  in  the 
general  shape  of  a  horseshoe,  from  11^  to  13^ 
feet  wide  and  from  10>4  to  11  feet  10  inches 
high,  and  were  of  concrete,  with  the  lower  por- 
tion lined  with  one  course  of  brick.  Below  the 
section  just  described  there  are  3  miles  of  open 
channel  or  canal.  The  aqueduct  is  carried  over 
the  Assabet  River  on  a  handsome  granite  masonry 
bridge  of  seven  29\ii-teet  spans. 

The  Cabin  John  Arch,  which  carries  the  first 
Washington  aqueduct  across  a  creek  of  the  same 
name,  was  for  many  years  the  largest  single- 
span  masonry  bridge  in  the  world,  having  a 
length  of  220  feet,  and  rising  to  a  height  of 
101  feet  in  the  clear.  The  rise  of  the  arch,  from 
the  spring  line,  is  57%  feet.  The  bridge  is  20 
feet  wide  and  its  total  length  is  420  feet.  It  was 
built  of  large  granite  blocks,  with  sandstone 
parapets  and  coping.     It  cost  $237,000. 

In  1906  the  City  of  Mexico  was  building  a  rein- 
forced concrete  aqueduct  of  73,000,000  gallons 
capacity  a  day,  and  of  a  length  of  about  17  miles 
and  of  a  cross-section  equivalent  to  a  diameter  of 
about  6.5  feet. 

Consult:  Fro'ntinus,  De  Aqu<Bductis  (edited 
by  Herschel,  New  York,  1900) ;  Friedl&nder, 
Darstellungen  au«  der  Sittengeachickte  Rom» 
(Leipzig,  1888-90)  ;  and  Leger,  Les  iravaua 
publics  des  Romains  (Paris,  1875). 

A'QITEOtrS  nVJ/LOU.  The  fluid  which  occu- 
pies the  space  in  the  eye  between  the  back  of  the 
cornea  and  the  front  of  the  lens,  which  in  fcetal 
life  is  divided  into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior 
chamber  by  the  membrana  pupillaris  (q.v.),  and 
in  adult  life  by  the  iris.  It  consists  of  water, 
with,  according  to  Berzelius,  about  a  fiftieth  of 
its  weight  made  up  of  chloride  of  sodium  and 
extractive  matters  held  in  solution.  This  watery 
secretion  is  produced  by  epithelial  cells  covering 
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the  posterior  surface  of  the  iris  and  the  ciliary 
muscle.  (See  Eye.)  It  is  rapidly  resecreted  if 
allowed  to  escape  by  any  wound  in  the  cornea. 
AQUEOUS  BOCKS.  In  geology,  rocks 
which  have  been  laid  down  as  mechanical,  chemi- 
cal, or  organic  deposits  from  water.  They  be- 
long to  the  sedimentary  rocks,  which  also  include 
rocks  deposited  from  air  (seolian  deposits). 

I.  The  mechanical  deposits  from  water  are 
derived  from  the  destruction  of  preexisting 
rocks.  Rain  and  rivers  move  considerable  quan- 
tities of  disintegrated  material,  depositing  it 
wherever  the  load  is  too  great  for  the  volume 
and  velocity  of  the  current.  Waves,  rolling 
against  a  shore,  break  from  it  small  and  large 
fragments,  carry  these  fragments  back  with 
them,  and  deposit  them  in  layers  on  the  bottom 
of  the  basin.  The  coarse  particles  are  left  near- 
est the  shore,  forming  conglomerate  or  gravel; 
finer  particles  are  carried  somewhat  farther  out, 
forming  sand,  which  by  cementation  becomes 
sandstone,  quartzite,  novaculite,  or,  when  mixed 
with  feldspar,  arkose  or  graywacke;  still  finer 
particles  are  carried  yet  farther  out  and  are 
deposited,  to  form  mud  or  clay,  which  by  cemen- 
tation or  consolidation  becomes  mudstone,  shale, 
or  slate. 

II.  Chemical  deposition  from  water  may  be 
due  to  the  mingling  of  solutions,  to  changes  in 
the  temperature  or  pressure  of  water  containing 
substances  in  solution,  or  to  the  simple  evapora- 
tion of  water.  For  convenience  in  discussion, 
chemical  precipitates  may  be  divided  into  three 
general  classes:  (a)  precipitates  of  the  alkalies 
and  alkaline  earths,  giving  calcareous  tufa,  sin- 
ter, travertine,  stalactite,  onyx  marbles,  o61ite, 
gypsum,  rock  salt;  (b)  siliceous  precipitates, 
giving  chert  (flint  or  hornstone),  geyserite,  sili- 
ceous sinter;  (c)  ferruginous  precipitates,  giv- 
ing iron  ores.  These  latter  are  largely  deposited 
through  the  aid  of  decaying  vegetable  matter, 
and  might  properly  be  considered  under  class 
III.,  but  the  deposition  is  due  rather  to  the 
chemical  effect  of  dead  organisms  than  to  the 
activities  of  the  living  forms. 

III.  Organic  deposits  originate  in  the  growth 
and  decay  of  organisms,  either  tn  «t(u  or  after 
transportation.  Deposits  of  this  character  are 
commonly  made  in  water  which  is  deeper  and 
quieter  than  that  in  which  chemical  deposits 
are  made.  They  may  be  divided  into — (a)  cal- 
careous accumulations,  resulting  in  shell  marl, 
chalk,  limestone,  dolomite;  (b)  siliceous  accumu- 
lations, such  as  infusorial  earth,  siliceous  ooze, 
some  forms  of  flint  or  chert;  (c)  ferruginous  ac- 
cumulations, resulting  in  certain  bog  ores;  (d) 
carbonaceous  accumulations,  known  as  peat,  lig- 
nite, brown  coal,  or  coal. 

Kocks  of  mechanical  and  organic  deposition 
form  the  great  mass  of  the  aqueous  rocks.  The 
common  order  of  occurrence  from  the  shore 
outward— conglomerate,  sandstone,  mud,  and 
limestone — corresponds  in  a  general  way  vrith 
increase  in  depth  of  water.  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that  if  at  any  point  the  body  of  water  is 
transgressing  on  the  land,  resulting  in  deepen- 
ing of  the  water,  the  vertical  order  of  super- 
position of  mechanical  deposits  will  be  conglom- 
erate, sandstone,  shale,  and  limestone;  and,  vice 
versa,  if  the  water  is  receding,  the  order  will  be 
reversed.  There  is  thus  a  change  of  character  of 
the  sediments  in  any  series  both  laterally  and 
vertically.     The  aqueous  rocks  of   the  earth's 


crust  are  found  in  such  recurring  successions  and 
by  their  study  the  vertical  oscillations  of  con- 
tinents and  ocean  have  been  determined.  In  a 
very  general  way,  it  may  be  said  that  the  suc- 
cession of  aqueous  deposits  during  geological 
history  has  been  much  the  same  the  world  over. 
The  members  of  this  succession  have  been 
grouped  into  divisions  on  the  basis  of  their 
order  of  superposition,  their  structure,  and  their 
contained  fossils,  and  these  divisions  correspond 
to  the  time  divisions  of  geological  history.  See 
Geology;  Limestone;  Lithooenesis. 

AQUILA,  a'kw6-14,  Deou  ABBtJZZi  (It., 
Aquila  of  the  Abruzzi) .  An  episcopal  city  in 
south  Italy,  on  the  Terni-Solmona  Railway,  62 
miles  southeast  of  Temi  (Map:  Italy,  H  5). 
It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  hill  beside  the 
Averno;  the  streets  are  broad,  the  houses  pic- 
turesque, the  churclics  numerous  and  interestmg. 
It  is  a  favorite  summer  resort  for  Italians.  As 
the  meeting-point  of  roads  leading  to  Apennine 
passes  that  have  been  compared  to  Thermopylte, 
it  is  of  great  strategic  importance.  Aquila  was 
built  about  1240  by  the  Emperor  Frederick  II. 
from  the  ruins  of  Amitemum,  the  birthplace  of 
Sallust,  the  Roman  historian.  In  1703  it  was 
almost  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  in  which 
two  thousand  persons  perished.  It  has  linen, 
leather,  paper,  and  wool  factories,  and  is  an  im- 
portant saffron  market.  Population,  in  1881. 
14,720;  in  1901,  21,188. 

AQ'UHiA,  Gbeek  Vebsion  of.    See  Aquha, 

PONTICUS. 

AQUILA,  a'kwi-U,  JoHANN  Kaspeb  (1488- 
1580) .  A  German  Protestant  reformer.  He  was 
bom  in  Augsburg,  studied  at  Ulm  and  in  Italy, 
and  in  1515  was  appointed  chaplain  to  Franz 
von  Sickingen.  He  accepted  Lutheranism  and 
was  imprisoned,  but  was  released,  and  while 
court  chaplain  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony  at  Wit- 
tenberg (1524-27),  through  his  knowledge  of  He- 
brew assisted  Luther  in  translating  the  Bible. 
Against  the  Interim  (q.v.)  he  wrote  Christlich« 
Bedenken  auf  das  Interim.  (1.548),  and  Daa 
Interim  illuminiert  (1548),  for  which  a  price 
was  set  on  his  head  by  Charles  V.  In  1552  hft 
was  restored  to  his  pastorate  at  Saalfeld,  which 
Luther  had  procured  for  him  in  1527,  and  fille<f 
that  office  until  his  death. 

AQ'UHiA,  Ponticus,  i.e.,  Aquiia  op  Pontus 
(Lat.  Aquila  Ponticus) .  A  celebrated  translatoi 
of  the  Old  Testament  into  Greek,  who  flourished 
about  A.D.  130.  He  lived  in  Palestine  and  seems 
to  have  been  a  pagan  converted  first  to  Chris- 
tianity and  subsequently  to  Judaism.  He  stud- 
ied under  the  Jewish  Rabbis,  notably  the 
celebrated  Rabbi  Akiba.  His  Greek  version, 
fragments  of  which  are  preserved  in  Origen's 
Bexapla,  was  marked  by  an  extreme  literauiess 
of  translation;  it  was  probably  this  literalness 
that  made  the  Jews  for  a  long  time  prefer  the 
version  of  Aquila  to  the  Septuagint  translation. 
A  recently  found  specimen  of  Aquila's  transla- 
tion has  been  published  by  F.  C.  Burkitt,  Frag- 
ments of  the  Book  of  Kings,  according  to  the 
translation  of  Aquila  (Cambridge,  1897). 

AQ'UTLA'BIA.      See  AMES  Wood. 

AQ'UILE'aiA.    See  Ranunculace^. 

AQUILEJA,  aTcwfi-la'yft  (or  Aolab,  ft-glBr', 
as  it  was  called  in  the  Middle  Ages).  A  small 
town  of  the  Austrian  crown-land  of  GSrz  and 
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Gradisca,  situated  on  the  Lagunadi  Grado,  which 
connects  it  with  the  Adriatic,  about  twenty-five 
miles  west-northwest  of  Trieste  (Map:  Austria, 
C  4).  This  once  flourishing  seaport  has  dwindled 
to  an  insignificant  fishing-place  of  less  than  a 
thousand  inhabitants,  with  little  to  remind  one 
of  its  former  prosperity  and  importance  but  its 
ancient  cathedral  and  the  remains  of  the  Patri- 
arch's Palace.  It  offers,  however,  a  rich  field  to 
antiquarians.  Colonized  by  the  Romans  in  b.c. 
182,  it  became  in  time  the  second  city  of  Italy, 
and  in  a.d.  168  was  so  strongly  fortified  by 
^larcus  Aurelius  as  to  be  considered  the  first 
bulwark  of  the  Empire  on  the  north.  In  the 
reign  of  Hadrian,  its  population  was  between 
300,000  and  500,000.  It  was  the  meeting-place 
of  the  iEmilian  Way  and  the  roads  leading  to 
central  and  southeastern  Europe,  and  one  of  the 
principal  naval  ports.  Here  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
minus  perished  (238),  and  in  the  vicinity  Con- 
«tantine  II.  lost  his  life  in  a  battle  against  hia 
brother  Constans  (340).  When  the  town  was 
destroyed  by  Attila  (452),  it  had  100,000  inhab- 
itants. It  never  recovered,  although  between 
650  and  1750  it  was  the  seat  of  a  patriarchate. 
In  1809  it  was  acouired  by  Austria. 

Consult:  Bartoli,  Le  Antichita  d'Aquileja 
(Venice,  1739)  ;  Zahn,  Austria  Friulana  (Vi- 
enna, 1877 )  ;  Meyer,  Die  Spaltung  des  Pairi- 
archata  Aquileja  (Berlin,  1898). 

AQTTI'NAS,  Thomas,  or  Thomas  of  Aquino 
(c.1226-1274) .  One  of  the  most  influential  of  the 
scholastic  theologians,  who  bears  the  honorable 
titles  and  epithets  of  Doctor  Communis  ("Uni- 
versal Doctor,"  Fourteenth  Century)  ;  Doctor 
Angelicus  ("Angelical  Doctor,"  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury) J  Princeps  Scholaaticorum  ("Prince  of 
Scholastics") ;  Doctor  Ecclesia  ("Doctor  of  the 
Church,"  1567)  ;  "Patron  of  all  Catholic  Schools" 
(1880).  He  was  of  the  family  of  the  counts  of 
Aquino,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  and  was  bom 
in  the  castle  of  Rocco  Secca,  directly  north  of 
Aquino,  about  fifty  miles  northwest  of  Naples, 
about  1226.  He  received  the  rudiments  of  his 
education  from  the  Benedictine  monks  at  Monte 
Cassino,  which  was  only  a  few  miles  away,  and 
completed  his  studies  at  the  University  of 
Naples.  A  strong  inclination  to  philosophical 
speculation  and  theological  study  determined  the 
young  nobleman,  against  the  will  of  his  family, 
to  enter  (1243)  the  Order  of  Dominicans.  In 
order  to  frustrate  the  attempts  of  his  friends, 
especially  his  mother,  to  force  him  to  give  up 
his  monastic  life  and  enter  the  world,  his  order 
sent  him  to  Rome,  and  thence  to  Paris.  On  his 
way  thither  his  brothers  overtook  him  at  Acqua- 
pendente,  and  by  force  brought  him  to  the 
castle  of  Saint  John,  near  Aquino,  and  there 
he  was  closely  guarded  for  a  year,  and  every 
effort  was  made  to  break  his  resolution  to  re- 
main a  monk.  But  at  length  his  mother  came 
to  his  release,  and  he  went,  in  the  company  of 
the  General  of  the  Dominicans,  to  Paris  and 
thence  to  Cologne,  about  1245,  where  he  stud- 
ied under  Albert  the  Great  (Albertus  Magnus). 
At  Cologne  he  pursued  his  studies  in  such  si- 
lence that  his  companions  gave  him  the  name 
of  the  "Dumb  Ox."  But  Albert,  his  master, 
is  reported  to  have  predicted,  "that  this  ox  would 
one  day  fill  the  world  with  his  bellowing."  He 
accompanied  him  to  Paris  in  1245  and  back  to 
Cologne  in  1248,  when  Albert  was  commissioned 
by  his  Order,  the  Dominican,  to  establish  a  theo- 


logical school  there.  In  it  Aquinas  taught  himself 
until  in  1251  (or  1252)  he  was  sent  to  Paris  to 
teach  in  the  Dominican  monastery  of  Saint 
.Tacques.  He  had  taken  the  usual  degrees,  but  the 
highest,  the  doctorate,  was  not  conferred  upon 
him  till  1257,  by  the  University  of  Paris,  because 
of  the  fight  between  it  and  the  Mendicant  Orders. 
He  defended  his  Order  in  his  Contra  Impugnantes 
Dei  Cultum  et  Religionem.  He  was  already  a 
distinguished  scholar  and  teacher.  He  continued 
to  lecture  with  great  applause  in  Paris,  till 
Urban  IV.,  in  1261,  called  him  to  Italy  to  teach 
philosophy  in  Rome,  Bologna,  Pisa,  and  other 
places.  Finally  he  came  to  reside  in  the  convent 
at  Naples  (1272-74),  where  he  declined  the  offer 
of  the  dignity  of  archbishop,  in  order  to  devote 
himself  entirely  to  study  and  lecturing.  It  was 
while  there  that  the  following  incident  is  said  to 
have  occurred.  One  day  Christ  appeared  to  him 
and  said:  "You  have  written  ably  about  me. 
What  reward  would  you  like  to  have  ?"  He  said : 
"Lord,  nothing,  except  thyself."  Being  sum- 
moned by  Gregory  X.  to  attend  the  general 
council  at  Lyons,  he  was  taken  ill  on  the  way 
in  the  castle  of  his  niece  at  Ceccano.  Realizing 
that  it  was  his  last  illness,  he  was  at  bis  own 
request  transferred  to  the  neighboring  Cistercian 
monastery  of  Possanuova,  so  that  be  might 
die  in  a  religious  house.  He  lingered  there  a 
month  and  died  on  March  7,  1274.  According 
to  a  report,  he  was  poisoned  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Charles  I.  of  Sicily,  who  dreaded  the  evi- 
dence that  Aquinas  would  give  of  him  at  Lvons. 
Dante  held  this  opinion  (Purgatory,  xx. '68)i 
but  it  is  probably  not  true.  His  relics  were 
fought  for,  and  bis  right  arm  is  now  in  Saint 
Jacques,  Paris,  other  parts  in  Salerno  and 
Naples,  and  the  rest  of  his  body  in  Rome.  He 
was  canonized  July  18,  1323. 

Even  during  his  life  Aquinas  enjoyed  the 
highest  consideration  in  the  Church.  His  voice 
carried  decisive  wei^t  with  it  A  general  chap- 
ter of  Dominicans  in  Paris  made  it  obligatory 
on  the  members  of  the  Order,  under  pain  of 
punishment,  to  defend  his  doctrines.  Like  most 
of  the  other  scholastic  theologians,  he  had  no 
knowledge  of  Greek  or  Hebrew,  and  was  almost 
equally  ignorant  of  history;  but  his  writings  dis- 
play a  great  expenditure  of  diligence  and  dia- 
lectic art,  set  off  with  the  irresistible  eloquence  of 
zeal.  His  chief  works  are:  A  Commentary  on  the 
Four  Books  of  Sentences  of  Peter  Lombard,  the 
Summa  Theologies,  Qtuestiones  Disputatm  et 
Quodlibetales,  and  Opuscula  Theologica.  He 
gave  a  new  and  systematic  foundation  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Church's  treasury  of  works  of  super- 
erogation, to  that  of  withholding  the  cup  from 
the  laity  in  the  communion,  and  to  that  of  tran- 
substantiation.  He  also  treated  Christian  morals 
according  to  an  arrangement  of  his  own,  and 
with  a  comprehensiveness  that  procured  him  the 
title  of  the  "Father  of  Moral  Philosophy."  The 
deflniteness.  clearness,  and  completeness  of  his 
method  of  handling  the  theology  of  the  Church, 
gave  his  works  a  superiority  over  the  text-books 
of  the  earlier  writers  on  systematic  theology. 
His  Summa  Theologias  is  the  first  attempt  at  a 
complete  theological  system,  but  he  died  ere  he 
could  complete  it.  In  his  philosophical  writings, 
the  ablest  of  which  is  his  Summa  de  Verilats 
Catholica  Fidei  contra  Oentiles,  he  throws  new 
light  upon  the  most  abstract  truths.  The  cir^ 
cumstance  of  Aquinas  being  a  Dominican,  and 
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boasted  of  by  his  Order  as  their  great  ornament, 
excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Franciscans  against 
him.  In  the  beginning  of  the  Fourteenth  Cen- 
tury, Duns  Scotus  (q.T.)»  a  Franciscan,  came 
forward  as  the  declared  opponent  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Aquinas,  and  founded  the  philosophico- 
theological  school  of  the  Scotists,  to  whom  the 
Thomists,  mostly  Dominicans,  stood  opposed. 
The  Thomists  leaned  in  philosophy  to  nominal- 
ism (q.v.),  although  they  held  the  abstract  form 
to  be  the  essence  of  things;  they  followed  the 
doctrines  of  Augustine  as  to  grace,  and  disputed 
the  doctrine  of  the  immaculate  conception  of  the 
Virgin.  The  Scotists,  again,  inclined  to  realism 
and  to  the  views  of  the  Semipelagians,  and  up- 
held the  immaculate  conception. 

Pope  Leo  XIII.  in  his  Encyclical,  "^temi 
patris"  (August  4,  1879),  declared  that  the  phi- 
losophy and  theology  of  Aquinas  was  the  proper 
basis  for  all  such  teaching  in  Catholic  Christen- 
dom. His  life  was  spent  in  such  great  toil,  not 
only  as  an  author  but  as  a  teacher  and  as  the 
trusted  servant  of  his  order  and  the  adviser  of 
popes,  that  it  was  comparatively  brief.  Yet  its 
literary  product  was  enormous.  His  mind  was 
remarkably  clear,  so  that  although  he  was  the 
very  embodiment  of  the  scholastic  method  of 
endless  analysis  and  questionings,  he  wrote  in  a 
way  intelligible  and  interesting  to  the  modern 
reader.  One  of  his  great  services  is  the  promi- 
nence he  gives  to  Aristotle,  upon  whose  works  he 
wrote  el«S>orate  commentaries.  Plato  also  was 
his  master,  and  to  the  fathers  he  yielded  loyal 
submission.  He  also  was  a  profound  Bible 
student,  as  he  showed  in  his  Catena  Aurea,  which 
is  an  exhaustive  theological  interpretation  of 
the  Gospels.  In  fact,  take  him  all  in  all,  there 
is  no  theologian  of  the  past  who  deserves  and 
rewards  study  more  than  he,  and  the  Roman 
Church  does  well  in  accepting  him  as  her  great 
master  in  theology. 

His  works,  all  written  in  Latin,  were  first 
printed  by  Pope  Pius  V.  (Rome,  1570-71,  17 
vols.,  folio;  mod.  ed.,  Paris,  1871-80,  34  vols., 
8vo. ;  probablv  final  form,  sanctioned  by  Pope 
Leo  XIII.,  Rome,  1882).  The  greatest  of  the 
works,  the  gumma  Theologice,  was  reprinted 
in  eight  volumes  (Paris,  1869)  ;  German  trans- 
lation, 12  volumes  (Ratisbon,  1886-92).  The 
gumma  de  Veritate  Catholic(B  Fidei  has  been 
published  in  French,  with  Latin  text  •  (Paris, 
1854).  Modem  English  translations  of  parts 
of  all  the  works  have  been  published  as  fol- 
lows: Catena  Aurea  (8  volumes,  London, 
1841-45)  ;  On  the  Rulers  and  Members  of  Chris- 
tian gtates,  from  De  Regimine  Principum  (Lon- 
don, 1860) ;  Homilies  upon  the  Epistles  and 
Gospels  for  the  gundays  of  the  Christian  Tear, 
and  the  Festival  Homilies  (London,  1873)  ;  On 
the  Two  Commandments  of  Charity  and  the 
Ten  Commandments  of  the  Law  (London, 
1880)  ;  Notes  on  the  Angels  (London, 
1888) ;  Ma(eims  and  Prayers  and  the  Little 
Office  (London,  1890)  ;  On  the  gacrament  (Lon- 
don, 1890)  ;  Aquinas  Ethicus,  or  the  if  oral 
Teachings  of  gaint  Thomas  (Iiondon,  1892)  ; 
The  Lord's  Prayer,  made  up  of  parts  of  the 
gumma,  in  condensed  translation  (London, 
1892).  For  interpretation  of  his  work  in  gen- 
eral, consult:  L.  Schtltz,  Lewicon.  gammlung, 
Vehersetzung  und  Erkldrung  der  in  sammtlichen 
Werken  des  heiligen  Thomas  von  Aquinas  vor- 
kommenden  Kunstausdriicke  und  wissenschaft- 
Voi.  I. -40. 


lichen  Ausspriiche  (Paderbom,  1895).  For  his 
biography,  consult:  In  English,  R.  B.  Vaughan 
(London,  1893),  Pius  Cavanagh  (1890);  in 
German,  C.  Werner  (Regensburg,  1858-59),  J. 
Tansen  (Kevelaer,  1898)  ;  in  Dutch,  H.  J. 
Schaepman  (Utrecht,  1898).  ' 

AQ'TTITAITIA.  The  Latin  name  of  a  part 
of  Gaul,  originally  including  the  country  be- 
tween the  Pyrenees  and  the  Garonne,  peopled 
by  Iberian  tribes.  Augustus,  when  he  divided 
Gaul  into  four  provinces,  added  to  Aquitania 
the  country  lying  between  the  rivers  Garonne 
and  Loire.  Shortly  before  the  extinction  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  Aquitania  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  West  Goths.  In  507  it  was  conquered  by 
Clovis,  King  of  the  Franks,  and  during  the 
Merovingian  dynasty  became  an  independent 
duchy.  Though  subjugated  by  Charlemagne,  the 
Duchy  again  claimed  independence  under  the 
weak  monarchs  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty.  In 
1137  Aquitania  (or  Aquitaine,  a  name  later 
supplanted  by  the  name  Ouienne)  was  united 
to  the  crown  of  France  by  the  marriage  of  Louis 
VII.  with  Eleanor,  heiress  of  Aquitania.  In 
1154  it  was  united  with  England,  as  the  result 
of  the  marriage  (1152)  of  Henry  Plantagenet 
with  Eleanor,  whom  Louis  had  divorced,  and  a 
long  series  of  disputes  took  place  between  Eng- 
land and  France  respecting  Aquitania,  which 
was  ultimately  united  to  the  crown  of  France  by 
Charles  VII.  in  1451. 

ABA,  a'rfl,  or  Arara  (local  native  name). 
The  great  black  cockatoo  (Microglossa  ater- 
rima)  of  the  Malayan  Islands  and  the  north 
coast  of  Australia.  It  is  the  largest  known 
parrot,  reaching  a  length  of  about  thirty  inches, 
and  when  fully  adult  is  wholly  black,  except 
the  bare,  bright-red  cheeks.  Its  beak  is  of  ex- 
traordinary thickness  and  power,  enabling  it 
to  live  largpjy  on  the  stone-hard,  oily  fruit  of 
the  kanari  tree  {Canarium  commune)  ;  it  also 
eats  palm  "cabbage,"  and  hence  has  been  called 
the  great  palm  cockatoo.  It  lives  in  the  forest, 
in  pairs  rather  than  in  flocks,  is  shy,  and  utters 
a  low,  double  whistle.  It  is  rarely  kept  in 
captivity.  See  Cockatoo,  and  plate  of  Cocka- 
toos AND  Macaws. 

ABABAH,  a'r4-ba.  The  valley  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  as  far  as  the  Gulf  of  Akabah  (Heb. — Deut.  i. 
1).  This  name  is  also  applied  to  the  valley  of 
the  Lake  of  Galilee  (Deut.  iii.  17),  and  many 
therefore  originally  have  been  used  to  designate 
the  entire  length  of  the  depression.  At  present 
El-Arabah  is  confined  to  the  southern  par^  while 
the  Jordan  Valley  is  called  El  Ghor.  See  Eir 
Aabah. 

AB'ABATA  (native  South  American  name). 
The  straw-colored  howler.     See  Howus. 

ABABESQITE,  ar'4-b«sk'  (Fr.).  A  term 
which  means  merely  after  the  Arabian  manner; 
and,  so  far  as  etymology  is  concerned,  might 
therefore  be  general  in  its  application.  In 
practice,  however,  it  is  used  to  characterize  any 
kind  of  carved  or  painted  decoration,  especially 
in  conjunction  with  architecture,  which  is  not 
in  close  imitation  of  natural  forms,  either  ani- 
mal or  vegetable,  but  admits  of  schematic,  her- 
aldic,  and  fantastic  devices.  It  was  originally 
used  of  the  purely  geometric  ornamentation  of 
Mohammedan  architecture,  but  is  equally  ap- 
plicable to  the  decorative  work  of  the  Alex- 
andrian   Greeks,    and    especially    that    of    the 
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Bomans  (Pompeii,  Rome,  etc.),  which  was 
taki'n  as  a  model  at  the  Renaissance,  and  has 
never  heen  surpassed  in  variety  and  delicacy. 
The  arabesque  of  the  Mohammedans  difTered 
from  other  forms  in  entirely  excluding  the  fig- 
ures of  animals  and  men,  tfie  representation  of 
which  was  forbidden  by  the  Mohammedan  re- 
ligion, and  confining  itself  to  purely  geometric 
Bha)>cs  and  to  the  foliage,  flowers,  fruit,  and 
tendrils  of  plants  and  trees,  curiously  and  elab- 
orately intertwined.  This  limitation  of  the  field 
of  arabesque  was  not  observed  in  Christian  art. 
The  Byzantine  schools  and  the  Northern  barba- 
rians—  Celts,  Goths,  Saxons,  Lombards  —  used 


MOHAITMEDAN  BOSEWOBE 

the  schematic  heraldic  forms  of  this  style.  So 
did,  to  a  lesser  degree,  the  Romanesque  artists. 
The  Gothic  style  returned  to  the  study  of 
natural  forms  almost  entirely,  but  the  Renais- 
sance, notwithstanding  its  naturalism,  was  very 
partial  to  the  arabesque,  imitating  in  the  Fif- 
teenth Century  the  antique  carved  friezes  and 
pilasters,  and  in  the  Sixteenth  Century  the 
painted  designs  discovered  on  the  walls  of  the 
Baths  of  Titus,  the  Golden  House  of  Xero,  and 
the  imperial  palaces  on  the  Palatine.  Raphael's 
arabesques  in  the  Vatican  are  the  most  famous 
and  beautiful  of  these  imitations.  Further  im- 
petus to  this  type  of  design  was  given  in  the 
last  century  by  the  discoveries  at  Pompeii  and 
Herculaneum. 

ARABOIB,  a'rfib-ggr'.    See  Ababkib. 

ABACBIA.  The  great  southwestern  penin- 
sula of  Asia,  called  by  the  inhabitants  "Jazlrat- 
al-'Arab,"  the  peninsula  of  Arabia ;  by  the  Turks 
and  Persians,  "Arabistan."  It  is  situated  in  lati- 
tude 12°  40'  to  34°  X.,  and  longitude  32°  SC 
to  00°  E.  Its  length  from  north  to  south  is  about 
1500  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  about  1200; 
its  area  is  about  1,200,000  square  miles  (Map: 
Turkey  in  Asia,  DO).  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Asiatic  Turkey;  on  the  east  by  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  the  Gulf  of  Oman ;  on  the  south  by  the 
Indian  Ocean  and  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  and  on  the 
west  by  the  Red  Sea.  It  is  connected  with 
Africa  on  the  northwest  by  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez.  Through  the  centre  of  the  land,  be- 
tween Mecca  and  Medina,  runs  the  Tropic 
of  Cancer.  The  name  Arabia  has  been  derived 
by   some    from    'Araba   (which    means    a    level 


waste),  a  district  in  the  territory  of  Tihamah; 
by  others,  from  'Eber,  a  word  signifying  a  nomad 
("wanderer"),  as  the  primitive  Arabs  were  such. 
This  would  connect  it  with  the  word  Hebrew, 
which  has  a  similar  origin.  Others  again  are 
inclined  to  derive  it  from  the  Hebrew  verb 
'Arab,  to  go  doH-n — that  is,  the  region  in  which 
the  sun  appeared  to  set  to  the  Semitic  dwellers 
on  the  Euphrates.  There  is  also  a  Hebrew  word, 
'Arabah,  which  means  "a  barren  place,"  and  whicli 
is  occasionally  employed  in  Scripture  to  denote 
the  border  land  between  Syria  and  Arabia.  Ptol- 
emy is  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  the  famous 
threefold  division  into  Arabia  Petraa,  Arabia 
Felix,  and  Arabia  Deserta,  which  has  been  gen- 
erally used  since  his  time;  the  first  included 
the  northwest  comer;  the  second,  the  west 
and  southwest  coasts;  and  the  thTrd,  the  dimly 
known  interior.  This  division,  however,  is  not 
recognized  by  the  natives  themselves;  neither  is 
it  very  accurate  as  at  present  understood,  for 
Petixea  was  not  intended  to  mean  rocky  or  atony. 
Ptolemy  formed  the  adjective  from  the  flour- 
ishing city  of  Petra  (the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  Xabatseans),  whose  proper  name  was 
Thamud — that  is,  the  rock  with  a  single  stream. 
The  word  Felix,  also,  arose  from  an  incorrect 
translation  of  Yemen,  which  does  not  signify 
"happy,"  but  the  land  lying  to  the  right  of 
'Mecca — as  Al-Sham  (Syria)  means  the  land  lying 
to  the  left  of  the  same.  The  divisions  of  the 
Arab  geographers  are  as  follows:  (1)  Bahr-eU 
Tur  Sinai  (Desert  of  Mount  Sinai);  (2)  Bi- 
jiz  (a  barrier),  along  the  Red  Sea;  (3)  Ti- 
hamah  and  yemen,  along  the  Red  Sea;  (4)  Ha- 
dramaut,  the  region  along  the  southern  coast; 
(5)  Oman,  the  sultanate  of  Muscat,  in  the  ex- 
treme east;  (6)  Bahrain,  on  the  Persian  Gulf; 
(7)  El-Hasa,  along  the  Persian  Gulf;  (8)  Nejd, 
the  central  highlands  of  Arabia. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  interior  of  Arabia  is  stUl 
very  imperfect  in  detail,  but  its  general  char 
acteristics  are  decidedly  African.  The  largest 
portion  of  it  lies  in  that  great  desert  zone 
which  stretches  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic 
to  those  of  the  Northern  Pacific.  The  interior, 
so  far  as  it  has  yet  been  explored  by  Europeans, 
seems  to  be  a  great  plateau,  in  some  places 
reaching  a  height  of  8000  feet.  The  western 
border  crest  of  this  plateau  may  be  regarded 
as  part  of  a  mountain-chain,  beginning  in  the 
north  with  Lebanon,  and  stretching  south  to 
the  Strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb.  From  Bab-el- 
Mandeb  another  chain  runs  northeast,  parallel 
to  the  coast,  to  Oman.  The  elevation  of  the 
mountains  in  the  extreme  south  of  the  peninsula 
is  estimated  at  13,000  feet.  From  the  mountain- 
range  on  the  west  the  plateau  slopes  to  the 
northeast,  and  forms  in  general  a  vast  tract 
of  shifting  sands,  interspersed  here  and  there 
about  the  centre  with  various  ranges  of  hills, 
which,  like  the  shores  of  the  peninsula,  are 
generally  barren  and  uninteresting. 

One  of  the  chief  characteristics  in  the  physi- 
cal aspect  of  the  country  is  the  scarcity  of  per- 
manent rivers.  With  the  exception  of  Maidan, 
at  the  southwestern  end  of  the  country,  the 
streams  of  Arabia  dry  up  for  a  considerable 
part  of  the  year.  Like  most  desert  r^ona, 
Arabia  has  a  large  number  of  dried-up  river 
courses,  or  toadies,  among  which  the  Wadi  al- 
Rumen  is  the  longest,  traversing  under  different 
names   the  entire  country  from  west  to   east. 
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Springs  are  very  few,  and  in  the  cultivated 
parts  of  the  country  large  numbers  of  wells, 
cisterns,  and  reservoirs  are  prepared  for  the 
reception  of  rain  water. 

Arabia  has,  on  the  whole,  an  African  climate. 
Though  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  sea, 
its  chains  of  bills  exclude  in  a  great  measure 
the  modifying  influence  of  air  currents  from 
the  ocean.  In  several  parts  of  Arabia  hardly  a 
refreshing  shower  falls  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  and  vegetation  is  almost  unknown;  in 
other  torrid  districts  the  date-palm  is  almost 
the  only  sign  of  vegetable  life.  Over  vast 
sterile  tracts  hangs  a  sky  of  almost  eternal 
serenity.  The  time  and  duration  of  the  rainy 
season  varies  in  the  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. In  Yemen  it  lasts  from  June  to  September, 
and  is  often  followed  by  a  shorter  rainy  season 
in  the  spring.  In  the  coast  regions  of  Hadra- 
maut  and  Oman  it  lasts  from  February  to 
April,  while  in  the  highlands  of  the  former  it 
takes  place  between  April  and  September. 
Light  frosts  mark  the  winters  in  the  centre  and 
northeast.  During  the  hot  season  the  simoom 
(q.v.)  blows,  but  only  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  land.  The  districts  which  .ire  not  too  arid 
for  culture  produce  wheat,  barley,  millet,  dates, 
tobacco,  indigo,  cotton,  sugar,  tamarinds,  coffee, 
hnlsnni.  aloe,  mvrrh.  frankincense,  etc.  Arabia 
has  but  a  small  area  of  forests,  but  has  vast 
stretches  of  desert  grass,  fragrant  with  aromatic 
herbs,  and  furnishing  admirable  pasturage  for  the 
splendid  breed  of  horses.  Coffee,  one  of  the  most 
important  exports,  is  an  indigenous  pro<luct  both 
of  Arabia  and  Africa,  as  are  also  the  date-palm 
and  banana.  The  trade  in  coffee,  dates,  figs, . 
spices,  and  drugs,  though  still  considerable,  is 
said  to  be  only  a  shadow  of  the  old  commerce 
which  existed  before  the  circumnavigation  of 
Africa,  or  when  Aden  was  in  its  prime  and  the 
Ked'  Sea  was  the  great  commercial  route  to  the 
East.  Arabia  has  few  manufactures,  but  carries 
on  a  transit  trade  in  foreign  fabrics,  besides  im- 
porting these  to  some  extent  for  its  own  necessi- 
ties. 

In  the  animal  kingdom,  an  African  character 
prevails  generally.  Sheep,  goats,  and  oxen  sat- 
isfy the  immediate  domestic  and  personal  neces- 
sities of  the  inhabitants,  to  whom  the  camel  and 
horse  are  trusty  companions  in  their  far  wan- 
derings. Gazelles  and  ostriches  frequent  the 
oases  of  the  deserts,  where  the  lion,  panther, 
hyena,  and  jackal  hunt  their  prey.  Monkeys, 
pheasants,  and  doves  are  found  in  the  fertile 
districts,  where  flights  of  locusts  often  make 
sad  devastation.  Fish  and  turtle  abound  on 
the  coast.  The  noble  breed  of  Arabian  horses 
has. been  cultivated  for  several  thousand  years; 
but  the  most  characteristic  of  all  animals  in 
the  peninsula  is  the  camel  (q.v.)  which  has 
been  both  poetically  and  justly  styled  "the  ship 
of  the  desert."  The  breed  of  Oman  is  celebrated 
for  its  beauty  and  swiftness.  Among  the  min- 
erals of  Arabia  may  be  mentioned  iron,  copper, 
lead,  coal,  basalt,  and  asphaltum,  and  the  pre- 
cious stones  emerald,  camel ian,  ngate.  and  onyx. 
Pearls  are  found  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  population  of  Arabia  is  estimated  at 
between  S.iiOO.OOO  and  5,000,000,  including  about 
half  a  million  Bedouins.  Tlie  Arab  is  of  medium 
stature,  compactly  built,  and  of  brown  complex- 
ion. Kamestness  and  pride  are  distinctive  char- 
acteristics; by  nature  he  is  quick,  sharp-witted. 


lively,  and  passionately  fond  of  poetry.  CJour- 
age,  temi)erance,  hospitality,  and  good  faith 
are  his  leading  virtues;  but  these  are  often 
marred  by  a  spirit  of  sanguinary  revenge  and 
rapacity.  His  wife  keeps  the  house  and  edu- 
cates the  children.  Education  is  widespread 
and  illiteracy  is  unknown;  even  in  the  desert 
the  children  arc  taught  to  read,  write,  and 
i^lculate.  The  Arab  cannot  conceive  a  higher 
felicity  than  the  birth  of  a  camel  or  a  foal,  or 
that  his  verses  should  be  honored  with  the  ap- 
plause of  his  tribe.  The  Arabs  are  generally 
monogamists,  although  frequently  the  wealthy 
chiefs  have  several  wives.  Matrimonial  ties  are 
severed  at  will,  and  the  ill-treated  wife  can 
always  find  refuge  in  her  father's  tent.  The 
Arabs  are  all  Mohammedans. 

Arabian  life  is  either  nomadie  or  settled. 
The  wandering  tribes,  or  Bedouins,  are  well 
known  to  entertain  very  loose  notions  of  the 
rights  of  propertj'.  The  located  tribes,  styled 
Iladesi  and  Fellahs,  are  despised  by  the  Be- 
douin, who  scorns  to  be  tied  down  to  the  soil, 
even  where  such  l>ondage  might  make  him 
wealthy. 

The  prehistoric  home  of  the  Arabians  was 
in  the  southern  interior  of  the  peninsula 
named  after  them,  though  some  ethnologists 
are  inclined  to  assign  them  an  original  home 
with  other  Semites  in  Africa.  In  their  own 
persons,  or  by  their  language,  culture,  and 
religion,  they  have  made  their  influence  felt 
over  a  great  part  of  Africa,  southern  Europe, 
southern  and  central  Asia,  and  the  Indian 
Archipelago.  They  have  contributed  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  world  the  pseudo-science  of 
alchemy,  a  certain  number  of  terms  used  in  the 
mathematical  and  physical  sciences,  and  the 
Arabic  numerals,  really  borrowed  from  the 
Hindu.  The  Arabic  alphabet  is  found  among 
peoples  as  widely  distant  as  the  Vei  of  West 
Africa  and  the  Bugis  of  Celebes.  The  Arabs  fos- 
tered commerce  and  geographical  exploration  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  created  a  new  order  of  archi- 
tecture, made  the  productions  of  the  ancient 
Greek  intellect  accessible  to  European  nations, 
and  in  the  cultivation  of  the  sciences,  philosophy, 
literature,  and  art  were  long  in  advance  of  the 
rest  of  the  world.  According  to  Brinton,  the 
Arab  "preserves  in  his  language  the  oldest  and 
purest  form  of  Semitic  speech,  and  in  mind  and 
body  its  most  pronounced  mental  and  physical 
type";  but  the  purity  of  the  Arab  type  has  been 
exaggerated,  for,  like  the  Jew,  he  presents  exam- 
ples of  the  tall  and  the  short  type,  the  long- 
headed and  the  broad-headed,  the  brunette  and 
the  blond,  the  straight-haired  and  the  wavy- 
haired,  evidencing  considerable  intermixture  with 
Negroid  and  Aryan  elements.  As  a  special 
branch  of  the  Semitic  stock,  the  Arabians  in- 
clude the  Bedouins  of  northern  and  central 
Arabia,  as  well  as  those  who  have  wandered 
into  Egypt,  other  parts  of  northern  Africa, 
Palestine,  and  Mesopotamia;  the  tribes  dwelling 
in  Iladramaut,  Yemen,  Hejaz,  Oman,  and  on 
the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf;  the  various  Arab, 
rather  than  Bedouin,  communities  of  Asia 
Minor  and  other  countries  to  the  east.  In  the 
Arabian  group  belong,  also,  the  ancient  Himyar- 
ites,  or  Sabieans  (the  people  of  the  famous  Queen 
of  Sheba),  who  have  left  behind  them  in  the 
soutiiwest  of  the  peninsula  many  inscriptions 
and  other  relics  of  an  important  culture  de- 
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■troyed  by  their  ruder  successors.  By  language 
many  of  the  peoples  of  Abyssinia,  and  some  out- 
side its  borders,  are  Arabians,  their  speech  being 
more  or  less  related  to  the  old  Himyaritic.  Such 
are  the  tribes  speaking  Tigrf,  TigriJla,  and  Am- 
haric.  These  Ethiopian  Semites— or,  rather, 
Semitizcd  Ethiopians — are  the  result  of  a  secon- 
dary migration  from  Arabia  into  Africa.  A 
great  part  of  the  "Arabs"  of  northern  Africa 
and  central  and  eastern  Asia  are  merely  Hamites, 
Negroes,  Aryans,  Mongolians,  and  Malays  who 
have  received  a  large  infusion  of  Arab  blood. 
Keane  (1896)  is  right  in  emphasizing  the  ab- 
sorptive power  of  the  Arabs,  to  whom  the  mass 
of  the  other  Semites  in  Asiatic  Turkey  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  assimilated.  See  plate, 
Baces  of  Asia,  accompanying  Asia. 

Politically,  Arabia  is  divided  as  follows:  The 
Sinai  Ptninsula  forms  a  dependency  of  Egypt. 
The  western  coast,  forming  the  two  provinces  of 
Uejaz  and  Yemen,  as  well  as  the  region  of  al- 
Hasa,  on  the  eastern  coast,  belong  to  Turkey. 
Oman  it  administered  by  an  independent  imam, 
while  Aden  (q.v.)  forms  a  dependency  of  Great 
Britain,  which  exercises  a  protectorate  over  a 
considerable  territory.  The  remainder  of  the 
country  is  divided  into  a  number  of  independent 
or  semi-independent  states,  under  hereditary  or 
chosen  chiefs,  bearing  the  title  ol  emir,  sheik, 
or  imam.  Their  function  appears  to  be  limited 
to  leading  the  troops  in  time  of  war,  to  levying 
tribute,  and  to  the  administration  of  justice.  A 
spirit  of  liberty  in  the  people  moderates  the 
authority  of  their  chieftains;  but  instances  of 
extreme  despotism  have  not  been  unf  requent,  both 
in  early  and  modem  times.  The  most  important 
cities  cf  Arabia  are  Mecca,  Muscat,  Jiddah,  Ho- 
deida,  Medina,  Riad,  Aden,  and  Mocha. 

History.  Of  the  first  settlement  of  Arabia 
nothing  is  known.  From  time  immemorial  the 
Arabian  Peninsula  has  been  the  home  of  Semitic 
tribes;  and  the  tendency  of  modern  scholarship 
is  to  regard  Arabia  as  the  original  home  of  the 
Semites.  Arabic  writers  follow  in  this  respect 
the  popular  distinction  between  the  northern 
and  southern  tribes,  and  trace  each  back  to  fic- 
titious ancestors — the  former  to  Ishmael,  the  son 
of  Abraham;  the  latter  to  Kahtan,  a  mythical 
hero;  but,  naturally,  all  such  notices  have  no 
historical  vahie  whatsoever.  The  distinction, 
however,  between  the  northern  and  southern 
inhabitants  is  justified,  and  applies  to  Arabic 
history  until  the  union  of  all  the  tribes  under 
the  influence  of  Islam.  Culture  proper  began 
in  the  south,  and  by  the  help  of  numerous  in- 
scriptions, found  especially  by  Glaser,  it  is  pos- 
sible now  to  trace  back  Arabian  history  to 
about  B.C.  1500,  at  which  time  we  find  a  flour- 
ishing nation  in  the  south,  known  as  the  Him- 
yarites.  The  stronghold  of  the  Himyaritic 
power  was  in  the  kingdom  of  Yemen,  in  the 
southwestern  comer  of  the  peninsula,  where  also 
the  earliest  traces  of  Arabic  civilization  may 
be  found.  Less  important  principalities  existed 
all  over  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula,  ex- 
tending across  its  entire  breadth,  from  the  Red 
Sea  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  Himyaritic  king- 
dom was  siiccceded  by  the  Sabsean,  which  lasted 
well  into  the  Christian  era.  As  contrasted  with 
the  nomad  tribes  of  central  and  northern  Arabia, 
the  inhabitants  of  Yemen  were  a  highly  advanced 
race,  dwelling  in  cities,  actively  engaged  in 
commerce,  and  possessing  well-defined  political 


institutions.  The  tribes  of  the  north  were  never 
recognized  by  the  southern  inhabitants  as  pure 
Arabs.  For  a  very  long  period  they  were  more 
or  less  under  the  authority  of  the  kings  of 
Yemen,  but  in  the  fifth  century  after  Christ  they 
successfully  asserted  their  independence.  They 
did  not,  however,  institute  any  form  of  govern- 
ment in  place  of  the  one  they  had  overthrown, 
and  for  about  two  hundred  years  they  remained 
split  up  into  numerous  clans  engaged  in  con- 
tinuous warfare.  From  foreign  invasion  the 
ancient  inhabitants  were  comparatively  free. 
The  rulers  of  the  Mesopotamian  empires,  of  Per- 
sia, and  of  Egypt  failed  to  reduce  them  to  sub- 
mission. Alexander  the  Great  determined  upon 
the  invasion  of  the  country,  but  was  interrupted 
in  his  plans  by  death.  Three  centuries  after 
Alexander,  in  the  reign  of  Au;?u8tus,  an  army 
under  the  prefect  of  Egypt  invaded  Yemen:  but 
no  definite  results  followed  the  expedition.  The 
only  considerable  period  of  foreign  rule  was  that 
between  529  and  605,  when  Vemen  was  held  by 
the  Abyssinians.  The  Arabs,  therefore,  were 
left  to  work  out  their  own  destinies,  and  the  force 
that  was  to  unify  the  warring  tribes  into  one 
great  nation  was  to  come  from  among  themselves. 
In  Western  Arabia,  as  early  as  the  Fifth  Cen- 
tury, the  tribe  of  Koreish,  living  in  Mecca,  had 
risen  to  great  prominence  on  account  of  their 
noble  descent  and  their  wealth.  In  addition  to 
this  they  became  the  perpetual  gtiardians  of 
the  sacred  Kaaba  at  Mecca.  This  structure  from 
the  earliest  times  bad  been  a  place  of  pilgrimage 
for  the  peoples  of  the  entire  peninsula.  In  the 
great  fairs  which  were  annually  held  not  far 
from  Mecca,  the  first  steps  toward  Arab  unity 
were  made.  ITiese  annual  meetings  were  marked 
by  the  celebration  of  athletic  games,  and  poetic 
contests,  and  partook  also  of  a  certain  religious 
character  which  made  them  in  some  respects 
similar  to  the  Olympian  Games  of  ancient  Greece, 
with  which  they  may  also  be  compared  for  their 
effect  upon  the  building  up  of  an  Arabian  na- 
tionality. The  wayt  then,  was  prepared  for  Mo- 
hammed, who,  through  the  gospel  of  Islam,  was 
destined  to  unite  the  entire  peninsula  under  his 
rule  within  the  short  period  of  ten  years;  for 
after  he  had  won  over  the  powerful  Koreish 
to  his  doctrine,  and  had  provided  himself  in  this 
manner  with  an  efficient  army,  the  chaotic  con- 
dition of  political  life  in  Arabia  made  the  spread 
of  his  faith  all  the  more  easy.  Arabia  enjoyed 
the  most  prosperous  period  of  its  history  during 
the  reigns  of  the  first  three  caliphs  (632-656), 
under  whom  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Persia  were  con- 
quered. Then  the  tide  of  Moslem  conquest  swept 
westward  over  the  whole  of  northern  Africa  and 
the  Spanish  Peninsula,  and  seemed  about  to  en- 
gulf ancient  Gaul,  when  it  was  arrested  between 
Poitiers  and  Tours  by  Charles  Martel,  ruler  of 
the  Franks  (732).  With  the  spread  of  Moham- 
medan dominion,  the  importance  of  Arabia  itaelf 
declined.  This  was  especially  true  after  the  year 
750,  when  the  Ommiads  were  overthrown  by 
the  descendants  of  Abbas.  So  long  as  Damascus 
had  been  the  centre  of  the  Moslem  world,  the 
Arab  element  had  been  preeminent,  and  the 
great  generals  and  administrators  of  the  caliphs 
had  been  drawn  chiefly  from  among  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  peninsula;  but  with  the  establbh- 
ment  of  the  Abbasside  dynasty  of  caliphs,  who 
removed  the  seat  of  the  Mohammedan  power  in 
tne  East  to  Bagdad,  and  the  rise  of  a  great  Mo- 
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hammedan  realm  in  the  extreme  West  the  mag- 
niflcest  rOle  which  Arabia  had  played  came  to 
an  end,  and  the  country  which  had  furnished 
the  means  of  war  to  Mohammed's  immediate  suc- 
cessors, fell  into  the  condition  in  which  the 
prophet  had  found  it  in  the  "Days  of  Ignorance." 
Numerous  principalities  once  more  arose,  enjoy- 
ing complete,  independence,  except  at  rare  mo- 
ments, when  some  foreign  invader  established 
bis  power  over  sections  of  the  country,  as  was 
the  case  with  Yemen,  which  was  for  some  time 
held  by  the  rulers  of  Egypt.  In  1517  the  tribes  cf 
Yemen  and  Hejaz  were  subjected  under  the  rule  ■ 
of  the  Turkish  Sultan.  In  1633,  however,  they 
virtually  regained  their  independence,  and  the 
last  native  ruler  in  Yemen  was  not  overthrown 
till  1871.  In  the  East  the  kingdom  of  Oman 
attained  considerable  importance.  From  1508  to 
IC59  its  capital,  Muscat,  was  held  by  the  Portu- 
guese, but  it  finally  fell  into  the  possession  of  the 
native  princes,  who  succeeded  in  extending  and 
consolidating  their  power.  In  the  interior  of 
Arabia  the  most  important  princes  are  the  Wah- 
habi  rulers,  whose  dynasty  was  founded  in  the 
middle  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  by  Abd  al-Wah- 
hab,  a  religious  reformer  who  attempted  to  re- 
store the  pure  faith  of  Mohammed  and  banish 
all  later  accretions,  and  made  the  propaganda  c' 
his  religious  views  a  means  for  seizing  on  politi- 
cal power.  Under  his  successors  the  Wahhabi 
sphere  of  influence  expanded  until  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Nineteenth  Century  Mecca  itself  fell 
into  their  hands.  In  1811  they  became  involved 
in  conflict  with  Mefaemet  AH  of  Egypt,  and  after 
seven  years'  warfare  their  power  was  shattered 
by  Ibrahim  Pasha.  The  Wahhabi  monarchy,  how- 
ever, took  a  new  lease  of  life  after  1840,  when 
thf  struggle  between  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  and  the 
Sultan  prevented  any  effective  assertion  of  Otto- 
man supremacy.  The  Mohammedan  world  is  even 
yet  not  free  from  danger  of  a  Wahhabi  incursion.' 
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ABABTA   DESEBTA    (Lat.,  Deserted  Ara- 


bia). The  name  applied  by  ancient  geographers 
to  the  northern  and  central  third  of  the  country. 
It  is  a  region  of  hard,  gravelly  soil,  diversified 
here  and  there  by  patches  of  stunted  bush  and 
meagre  grass. 

ABABIA  TWtXX  (Lat.,  Happy  Arabia). 
The  name  given  to  the  southeastern  part  of 
Arabia;  a  tolerably  fertile  region. 

ABABIAIT  ABT.  A  term  erroneously  ap- 
plied  to  the  art  of  Mohammedan  nations.  Nor 
IS  there  properly  a  Moorish  art.  For  all  such  art 
see  the  articles  MoiiAMMEnAN  Abt;  and  Abciii- 
TECTUBE.  The  Arabs  themselves  were  never  an 
artistic  nation,  only  patrons  of  art.  Even  in 
Yemen,  where  the  tribes  lived  not  a  nomadic, 
but  a  sedentary  life,  only  a  primitive  form  of  art 
was  developed  in  antiquity. 

ABABLAN  Of^TLE.    See  Red  Sea. 

ABABIAN  UTTSIC.  The  influence  of  the 
Arabs  upon  modem  music  is  distinctly  felt  in 
many  of  our  orchestral  instruments.  Their 
musical  system,  however,  has  left  no  traces,  be- 
cause it  was  rather  a  philosophical  and  mathe- 
matical speculation  than  a  practical  system. 
Although  in  early  times  the  Arabs  had  primitive 
instruments  and  characteristic  melodies,  we  can- 
not speak  of  a  distinctly  Arabic  system  of 
music  until  after  the  conquest  of  Persia  by  the 
Arabs  in  the  Seventh  Century  a.d.  With  won- 
derful rapidity  the  conquerors  assimilated  the 
musical  art  of  the  conquered,  so  that  in  a  short 
time  the  pupils  rose  to  the  position  of  masters. 
Since  then  the  music  of  Persia  and  Arabia  is 
like  two  great  streams  flowing  side  by  side  and 
frequently  intermingling.  Already  in  the  Eighth 
Century  we  find  theoretical  writings  on  music  by 
Arabic  authors.  When  Al  Farabi,  in  the  Tenth 
Century,  attempted  to  supplant  the  Arabic  sys- 
tem by  that  of  the  Greeks,  he  failed,  because 
the  Arabic-Persian  system  had  already  reached 
a  high  development.  The  theoretical  founder  of 
the  Arabic-Persian  school  is  Sifa  al-Din,  an  Arab 
by  birth,  who  lived  in  the  Fourteenth  Century. 
The  Arabic  system  constructed  a  scale  by  join- 
ing together  a  tetrachord  (D,  E,  Fjf,  6),  and  a 
pentachord  (G,  A,  B,  c,  d),  so  that  the  semi- 
steps  are  between  the  third  and  fourth  and 
sixth  and  seventh  degrees.  Each  whole  tone  was 
divided  into  three  third  tones,  so  that  the 
octave  contained  17  third  tones.  These  third 
tones  were  not  regarded  as  chromatic  alterations 
of  a  fundamental  tone,  but  were  denoted  by  the 
theorists  by  separate  numbers,  so  that  the  first 
tone  of  the  second  octave  was  18,  of  the  third 
octave  35.  Octaves  and  fourths  are  regarded 
as  consonances,  thirds  and  sixths  as  disso- 
nances. The  fifth  was  a  disputed  interval.  Out 
of  a  possible  number  of  84  scales,  the  theo- 
rists selected  12  as  practicable.  These  were 
called  Makamat.  Besides  these  complete  scales 
there  were  recognized  si.v  Awasat,  combinations 
of  from  five  to  nine  third  tones,  which  stood  in 
the  same  relation  to  the  scales  as  the  tropes  of 
the  Plain  Chant  stood  io  their  respective  modes. 
While  the  theorists  continually  introduced  new 
systems  of  wonderful  ingenuity,  the  practical 
musicians  were  guided  chiefly  by  their  ear,  and 
this  led  them  to  conceive  their  melodies  in  a 
scale  corresponding  exactly  to  our  D  major.  The 
principal  instrument  of  the  Arabs  was  the  lute 
(q.v.),  which  they  adopted  from  the  Persians. 
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The  tanbur  had  a  circular  or  oval  body,  a  very 
long  neck  and  three  strings.  The  kanun  was  a 
kind  of  cembalo  with  seventy-five  gut  strings 
(three  to  each  tone)  over  a  square  resonator. 
Among  the  instruments  played  with  a  bow  the 
principal  one  was  the  rebab  or  rebic,  which  has 
developed  into  our  violin.  The  kemangeh  was 
made  of  a  cocoanut  over  which  was  stretched  a 
membrane.  The  strings  were  fastened  on  an 
excessively  long  and  thin  neck.  The  chief  wind- 
instrument  was  the  zamr  or  zurna,  a  kind  of 
oboe.  The  nefyr  is  a  trumpet  similar  to  ours. 
The  nakarich  is  our  kettle-drum.  The  number 
of  instruments  used  by  the  Arabs  is  enormous. 
There  are  32  kinds  of  lutes,  12  kinds  of  kanuns, 
U  instruments  played  with  a  bow,  3  kinds  of 
lyre,  28  kinds  of  flute,  22  kinds  of  oboes,  8  kinds 
of  trumpets,  and  drums.  Consult  Land,  Over 
de  Toonladders  der  Arab.  Muaiok  (Amst.,  1880). 
ABA'BIAIf  NIGHTS.  An  extensive  collec- 
tion of  tales  forming  part  of  Arabic  literature, 
and  the  more  exact  title  of  which  is  "The 
Book  of  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights."  Arabic 
manuscripts  vary  considerably,  no  two  agreeing 
either  as  to  the  "number  of  separate  tales  or  as 
to  their  order.  In  their  most  complete  form  we 
have  262  tales,  though  this  does  not  include  one 
of  the  most  famous  stories,  that  of  Aladdin,  an 
Arabic  text  of  which  has  only  recently  come  to 
light  (published  by  H.  Zotenberg).  This  varia- 
tion in  the  manuscripts,  while  also  an  index  of 
the  popularity  which  the  collection  enjoyed,  is 
due  to  their  gradual  growth  and  to  the  different 
centres  in  which  the  traditions  regarding  them 
developed.  They  were  first  made  known  to 
Europe  by  Antome  Galland  (a.d.  1646-1715),  a 
French  orientalist,  who  succeeded,  after  much 
effort,  in  obtaining  a  manuscript,  which  he  sup- 
plemented by  gathering  tales  from  professional 
story-tellers  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  dur- 
ing his  travels  in  the  East.  Between  1704  and 
1717,  Galland  published  in  twelve  volumes  his 
French  translation  of'  the  tales  which  he  en- 
titled mile  et  une  Nuits,  contes  Arabes  traduita 
en  Frantais.  While  received  with  great  enthu- 
siasm by  the  general  public,  doubts  were  freely 
expressed  in  learned  circles  as  to  their  genuine- 
ness. Oriental  scholars  did  not  hesitate  at  first 
to  declare  against  their  authenticity,  and  de- 
nounce them  as  forgeries.  Having  taken  only 
an  obscure  place  in  the  literature  of  the  East, 
and  their  style  unfitting  them  from  being  classed 
among  models  of  eloquence  or  taste — having  no 
object  of  a  religious,  moral,  or  philosophical  kind 
in  view,  while  the  manners  and  customs  deline- 
ated in  them  were  different  from  all  received 
ideas  of  those  of  the  Moslem  nations — their  suc- 
cess took  the  critics  by  surprise.  It  was  not 
long,  however,  before  such  skepticism  gave  way, 
and  they  were  recognized  not  only  as  genuine 
productions  but  as  a  characteristic  expression  of 
Eastern  thouglit  and  manners.  The  success  of 
Galland's  translation  spread  the  tales  through- 
out Europe.  Few  books  have  been  translated 
into  so  many  different  languages,  and  given  de- 
light to  so  large  a  number  of  readers.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  translations  into  European  languages 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  Arabic  original 
has  also  been  the  source  of  renderings  into  many 
Eastern  tongues,  notably  Persian,  Turkish,  and 
Hindustani,  so  that  more  than  any  other  com- 
pilation, with  the  single  e.xception  of  the  Bible, 
the   Araiian    Hights   has    encircled   the    entire 
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world.  It  may  be  said  that,  in  these  Oriental 
tales,  there  has  sprung  up  a  new  branch  of 
literature,  for  their  influence  on  the  literature 
of  the  present  day  is  easily  discernible.  Here 
are  found  depicted  with  much  simplicity  and 
great  effect,  the  scenes  of  the  town-life  of  the 
Moslem.  The  prowess  of  the  Arab  knight,  hia 
passion  for  adventure,  his  dexterity,  his  love 
and  his  revenge,  the  craft  of  his  wives,  the 
hypocrisy  of  his  religious  teachers,  and  the  cor- 
ruptibility of  his  judges,  are  all  dramatically 
delineated — far  more  vividly  represented,  in  fact, 
than  is  possible  in  a  book  of  travels;  while 
gilded  palaces,  charming  women,  lovely  gardens, 
and  exquisite  repasts  captivate  the  sense  of  the 
reader,  and  transport  him  to  the  land  of  wonder 
and  enjoyment.  Besides  entertaining  the  mind 
with  the  kaleidoscopic  wonders  of  a  teeming  and 
luxurious  fancy,  which  is  their  most  obvious 
merit,  they  present  a  treasure  of  instruction 
upon  life  in  general,  and  Oriental  life  in  particu- 
lar. And  this  is  undeniable,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  aspects  of  society  they  depict  are 
far  from  standing  high  in  the  social  scale  either 
as  to  civilization  or  morality.  A  clue  to  the  ori- 
gin of  the  framework  of  the  Arabian  yighta  is 
furnished  by  the  authors  of  the  bibliographical 
work  Kitab  al-Fihrist.  Ibn  Yakub  relates  that 
he  was  acquainted  with  a  Persian  collection  of 
tales  entitled  "Hazar  Afsan,"  meaning  "Thousand 
Nights;"  the  argument  of  which,  such  as  de- 
scribed by  him,  has  many  points  of  resemblance 
with  the  Arabian  Nights.  In  both,  the  frame- 
work is  essentially  the  same — a  king  who  was 
in  the  habit  when  wedding  a  damsel  to  kill  her 
after  having  spent  one  night  with  her,  and  a 
damsel  who  entertained  a  king  with  stories  so 
fascinating  that  he  respited  her  each  night  in  or- 
der that  he  might  hear  the  continuation.  This 
continued  for  a  thousand  nights,  at  the  end  of 
which  period  the  king  decided  to  preserve  his 
consort's  life.  Ibn  YaJaib  gives  the  name  of  the 
heroine  of  the  framework  in  its  Persian  form, 
Sharazad,  mother  of  Humai,  wife  of  Artaxerxes 
Ixingimanus.  As  Artaxerxes  is  supposed  to  be 
identical  with  the  Ahasuerus  of  the  Book  of 
Esther,  which,  as  de  Goeje  pointed  out,  has  cer- 
tain elements  in  common  with  the  framework  of 
the  Arabian  'Sights,  it  is  probable  that  they 
are  both  derived  from  a  Persian  folk  tale. 
The  Arabian  Nights,  however,  is  a  most  com- 
posite production,  and  whatever  its  indebt- 
edness may  be  to  the  Persian  Thousand 
Tales,  it  contains  stories  gathered  from  all 
parts  of  the  Eastern  world.  The  tales  may 
have  circulated  for  a  long  time  orally  before 
being  committed  to  writing,  and  to  this  day  they 
form  the  theme  frequently  of  the  professional 
story-tellers  or  writers  who  are  found  in  the 
East — In  Morocco,  Algiers,  Egypt,  Syria,  and 
Persia.  When  and  where  they  began  to  be 
gathered  into  manuscripts  are  questions  hard 
to  determine.  Thirteen  tales  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  nucleus  of  the  collection  ap- 
pear to  have  been  reduced  to  writing  as  early 
as  the  Tenth  Century,  and  while  the  collection 
as  a  whole  assumed  a  definite  shape  in  the 
Thirteenth  Century,  there  are  a  few  tales  which 
may  be  as  late  as  the  Sixteenth  Century. 

Regarding  the  character  of  the  stories  and 
the  material  contained  in  them,  we  may  dis- 
tinguish three  categories:  (1)  Beast  fables; 
(2)  Fairy  tales;  and  (3)  Anecdotes.     Of  these. 
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the  beast  fables  represent  probably  the  oldest 
structure,  reverting,  as  they  eventually  do,  to  the 
primitive  beliefs  which  attributed  to  animals 
human  powers  and  evident  superhuman  faculties. 
The  fairy  tales  show  the  Eastern  imagination 
at  its  best,  though  it  should  be  remembered  that 
some  of  the  tales  are  transformed  myths  that 
again  belong  to  a  more  primitive  age  than  one 
which  was  able  to  exercise  the  imaginative  fancy 
for  its  own  sake,  independent  of  doctrines  or  of 
symbolical  purposes.  Burton  asstmies  that  the 
fairy  tale  proper  in  the  Arabian  Jiights  is 
"wholly  and  purely  Persian"  ( Terminal  Essay  to 
his  translation,  page  127),  and  so  far  as  the 
stimulus  toward  this  branch  of  literature  is  in- 
volved, he  is  unquestionably  right,  for  the 
genuine  Arab,  while  of  a  highly  poetic  tempera- 
ment, is  restrained  in  his  fancy  through  the 
sober  and  austere  character  of  his  religion,  which 
discountenances  the  products  of  the  pure  imagi- 
nation. Characteristically  Arabic,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  the  stories  introduced  to  prove  a  point 
or  to  point  a  moral,  while  the  incidents  and 
anecdotes,  historical  and  otherwise,  are  likewise 
the  genuine  production  of  the  Arabic  mind. 

In  judging  of  the  obscene  allusions  with  which 
many  of  the  tales  are  well  stocked,  and  the 
frankly  indelicate  manner  in  which  incidents 
are  related  that  shock  Occidental  sensibilities, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  many  themes  may 
be  discussed  in  the  Orient  with  perfect  sim- 
plicity, that  would  be  regarded  as  improper 
among  us,  so  that  not  everything  which  seems 
obscene  was  really  intended  to  be  such.  But 
making  due  allowance  for  this  difference  between 
the  Oriental  and  Occidental  point  of  view,  there 
remains  a  large  residuum  of  erotic  material  that 
is  undoubtedly  introduced  to  add  piquancy  to 
the  tales.  Such  material,  however,  has  its  value 
for  the  student  of  customs  and  manners,  who  is 
given  an  insight  into  conditions  existing  at  one 
time  in  the  Orient  which  is  not  to  be  had  in  any 
other  way.  Indeed,  apart  from  the  entertaining 
character  of  the  tales  (when  freed  from  their 
objectionable  features),  they  abound  in  refer- 
ences to  religious  and  social  customs  and  man- 
ners of  thinking  that  make  them  a  perfect  store- 
house of  valuable  material  for  the  one  who 
wishes  to  study  the  Orient,  and  modern  scholars 
have  done  much  toward  utilizing  this  material 
in  their  researches  regarding  Mohammedanism 
and  Arabic  antiquities  as  well  as  Arabic  his- 
tory. 

The  best  editions  of  the  Arabic  text  are  those 
01  Macnaghton  ( Calcutta,  1839- 1842 ;  lithographed, 
Bombay,  1879)  and  the  Bulak  editions  of  1835 
(2  vols.)  and  1885  (4  vols.).  A  shorter  and  at 
times  expurgated  text  is  given  by  M.  Habicht 
(12  vols.,  Breslau  1825-1843)  and  Salhani  (5 
vols.,  Beirut,  1888-1890).  Galland's  French 
translation  (1704)  was  soon  followed  by  an  Eng- 
lish rendering,  which  as  early  as  1713  had 
already  reached  a  fourth  edition.  Of  English 
translations  based  on  the  Arabic,  there  are  now 
three — the  first  by  E.  W.  Lane,  whose  edition 
b  abridged  ( 1839-41 ) ;  a  popular  edition  was 
published  in  1847,  The  Thousand  and  One  "Sights. 
The  notes  constitute  a  valuable  feature.  Lane's 
•dition  has  been  repeatedly  reissued,  the  last  one 
being  in  six  volumes,  edited  by  Joseph  Jacobs 
(London,  1898).  John  Payne's  translation,  based 
upon  the  Macnaghton  MSS.  and  prepared  for  the 
Villon  Society,  was  issued  in  nine  volumes  ( London, 


1882-84).  It  takes  rank  with  Sir  Richard  Bur- 
ton's translation  in  ten  volumes  ( 1885-86) ,  with  a 
"Terminal  Essay"  embodying  the  results  of  Bur- 
ton's researches  as  to  the  origin,  age,  and  charac- 
ter of  the  tales.  To  this  he  subsequently  added 
six  supplemental  volumes  (1887-88),  containing 
tales  not  included  in  Macon's  edition  and  drawn 
from  other  printed  texts  and  manuscripts.  An 
abridged  and  expurgated  edition  of  Burton's 
work  was  prepared  by  Lady  Burton  and  issued 
in  six  volumes  (London,  1887-88).  There  are 
four  noteworthy  translations  in  German.  The 
earliest  was  that  of  Habicht  published  at  Breslau 
in  fifteen  volumes,  1824-25.  This  was  followed  by 
a  translation  by  Zinserling,  which  was  based  upon 
the  French  translation  of  Hammer- Purgstall  (3 
vols.,  Stuttgart,  1823).  Gustav  Weil's  transla- 
tion appeared  in  three  volumes  at  Stuttgart  in 
1838-43.  There  has  been  added  lately  a  spirited 
translation  by  Max  Henning  in  the  Reclam  Uni- 
versal liibliothek  (Leipzig,  1896  et  seq.).  Of 
these  the  roost  reliable  is  that  of  Weil.  In 
France  Galland's  translation  has  been  superseded 
by  that  of  Mardrus  (Paris,  1899,  et  seq.)  and 
editions  have  been  issued  by  Caussin  de  Perceval 
(Paris,  1806,  9  vols.),  Edward  Gautier  (1822-24, 
7  vols.),  M.  Destain  (1823-25,  6  vols.),  Silvestro 
de  Sacy  (1838,  3  vols.),  J.  C.  Mardrus  (1899 — ). 

The  success  of  Galland's  venture  gave  rise  to 
many  imitations  that  appeared  in  France,  Eng- 
land, and  Germany,  all  more  or  less  expurgated 
and  altered  to  adapt  them  for  popular  use.  A 
complete  bibliography  of  the  Arabian  Sights  is 
given  in  Chauvin,  Bibliographie  des  ouvrages 
arahes,  V.   (Paris,  1901). 

ASABIAK  SEA  (anciently,  Lat.  Mare  Ery 
thrcBum,  or  the  Red  Sea)  (Map:  Asia,  F  7). 
The  northwestern  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
lying  between  Arabia,  India,  and  Baluchistan. 
Its  southern  limit  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
on  a  line  from  Cape  Comorin,  in  Hindustan,  to 
Cape  Guardafui,  in  Africa.  By  the  Gulf  of  Aden 
it  communicates  with  the  Red  Sea  and  also 
with  the  Mediterranean  through  the  Suez 
Canal  (q.v.).  On  the  northwest  it  forms  the 
Gulf  of  Oman,  with  its  continuation  called  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Among  its  eastern  inlets  may  be 
mentioned  the  gulfs  of  Cutch  and  Cambay.  The 
only  important  river  it  receives  is  the  Indus, 
from  the  east.  The  most  important  islands  in 
the  Arabian  Sea  are  the  Laccadives  and  Socotra. 
The  commercial  significance  of  the  Arabian  Sea 
was  very  great  in  ancient  times  when  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  Orient  were  conveyed  hither  by  sea 
to  be  transported  by  caravans  to  Europe.  But 
with  the  discovery  of  the  all-sea  route  to  India, 
in  1497,  its  importance  was  lost  until  the  open- 
ing of  (he  Suez  Canal  in  1869  gave  a  fresh  stimu- 
lus to  commerce  in  that  quarter.  At  present  it 
is  again  a  busy  water  thoroughfare.  Consult; 
C.  F.  Oldham,  "Topography  of  the  Arabian  Sea," 
in  Volume  LXIV.  Asiatic  Journal  (Calcutta, 
1896  K 

ABABIA  PETBJB'A  (Lat.,  Rocky  Arabia). 
The  northwestern  and  more  hilly  region  of 
Arabia,  into  which  Arabia  Deserta  merges. 

ABABICI,  or  Aba'bians.  A  sect  in  Arabia, 
in  the  Third  Century,  which  held  that  the  soul 
dies  with  the  body  and  will  be  raised  again  with 
it.  Eusebius  says  that  Origen,  at  their  invita- 
tion, held  a  debate  with  them  at  a  considerable 
synod,  convinced  them  of  their  error,  and  they 
renounced  it. 
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ASABIC  LANGUAOE  AXTD  UTEBA- 
TTJBE.  The  Arabic  language  forms  a  branch  ot 
the  South-Semitic  tongues,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Aramaic  (q.v.)  is  tie  only  Semitic  speech 
which  deserves  to  be  called  a  living  tongue.  It 
is  still  spoken  in  Palestine,  Syria,  Mesopotamia, 
Arabia,  Egypt,  northern  Africa,  and  Malta,  and 
it  is  more  or  less  understood  in  all  countries  into 
which  Mohammedanism  has  penetrated.  We  may 
distinguish  between  the  so-called  (a)  classical 
Arabic  of  the  old  poets,  the  Koran  and  the 
schools;  (b)  the  Middle-Arabic  of  the  post- 
classical  period;  and  (c)  Modem  Arabic,  which 
is  subdivided  into  the  following  chief  dialects: 
(1)  of  Syria  and  Palestine;  (2)  of  Egypt;  (3) 
of  Mesopotamia;  (4)  of  Oman  and  Zanzibar; 
(5)  of  Tunis,  Morocco  arid  Algiers;  (6)  of 
Malta;  and  (7)  the  Mehri  in  South  Arabia,  the 
ancient  form  of  which  is  preserved  in  the 
Minsean  and  Sabean  inscriptions  (see  Min.«:aiis: 
Sab^ans).  The  distinguishing  features  of  the 
language  are  an  exceedingly  extensive  vocabulary 
and  complicated  granunatical  forms.  The  Ara- 
bic alphabet,  which  is  derived  through  the  Naba- 
t{ean(8ee  NABAT^AN8)from  the  ancient  Aramaic 
script,  consists  of  twenty-eight  characters,  of 
which  eleven,  however,  are  merely  distinguished 
by  diacritical  points  placed  above  or  beneath,  so 
that  there  are  only  seventeen  distinct  characters 
used.  The  direction  of  the  writing  is  from  right 
to  left. 

Arabic  literature  may  be  broadly  divided  into 
two  periods,  the  first  containing  the  Arabic  na- 
tional literature,  extending  to  the  close  of  the 
Ommiad  dynasty,  c.750  a.d.,  and  the  second  con- 
taining the  Islamic  literature  in  Arabic.  In  the 
second  period  four  subdivisions  may  be  noted: 
(a)  c.750  to  c.lOOO,  when  literary  activity  reached 
its  height;  (b)  c.l000-c.l2S8,  the  post-classical 
period;  (c)  c.1258-1517,  the  period  of  decline  and 
decay;  and  (d)  1517  to  the  present  time.  Noth- 
ing has  survived  earlier  than  the  time  of  Mo- 
hammed except  in  verse,  in  which  the  pre-Islamie 
Arabs  attained  a  high  d^ree  of  proflciency. 
They  had  poetical  tournaments,  and  the  poets  vied 
witn  each  other  at  such  annual  fairs  as  that  held 
at  Okaz  (Ar.,  'Ckif),  near  Mecca.  The  subjects 
treated  were  tribal  strifes,  vengeance,  lovp, 
friendship,  and  hospitality.  The  most  celebrated 
of  these  are  those  called  Mu'allakSt,  comprising 
the  poems  of  Amru  al-Kais,  Tarafah,  Zuhair,  La- 
bid,  Amr  ibn  Kulthum,  Antarah  and  al-Harith, 
though,  according  to  some  collectors,  Nabighah 
and  Asha  take  the  place  of  the  last  two.  Frag- 
ments of  the  productions  of  more  than  two  hun- 
dred pre-Islomic  poets,  among  whom  were  Jews 
and  Christians,  were  collected  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury. The  largest  collections  are  the  QamOsah 
of  Abu  Tammani  (846)  ;  the  Kitab  alAghini 
(Book  of  Songs)  of  Abu  al-Faraj  al-Tsfahani 
(967),  and  the  Jamharat  ash'Sr  al-'Arab  of 
Abu  Zaid  (tenth  century).  A  new  period  began 
wiih  Mohammed  (571-632).  The  Koran,  which 
gave  birth  to  a  religion  and  which  founded  the 
greatest  politico-religious  system  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  soon  dominated  all  branches  of  intellectual 
activity.  The  earliest  products  of  this  domina- 
tion were  grammar  and  lexicography,  the  neces- 
sary instruments  for  the  exegesis  of"  the  Koran. 
Schools  were  founded  in  Basra,  Cufa,  and  Bag- 
dad, where  the  sciences  were  studied,  especially 
by  Persian  Mohammedans.  Such  a  one  was  the 
first  grammarian  of  Basra,  Abd  al-Rahman  ibn 


Hormuzd  (c730).  Among  the  noteworthy  gram- 
marians and  lexicographers  may  be  mentioned: 
Abu  al-Walid  al-Duali  (eighth  century),  the  in- 
ventor of  the  diacritical  points;  al-Khalil,  the 
founder  of  Arabic  metrics  and  the  author  of  the 
first  Arabic  lexicon,  Kit&b  al-'Ain;  Sibawailu 
(796),  author  of  an  extensive  grammar  (trans- 
lated into  German  by  Jahn,  Berlin,  1894)  ;  Ibn 
Duraid  (d.934),  author  of  the  lexicon  al-Jam- 
harah;  Ismail  ibn  Abbad  al-Sahib  (d.995), 
author  of  the  lexicon  al-Uuhif;  Ibn  Mukarram 
(d.l311),  author  of  an  extensive  lexicon,  Liadn 
al-'Arab;  al-Zamakhshari  (d.ll43),  author  of  a 
grammar  al-Uufoffal,  and  a  lexicon  AssO*;  and 
Ibn  Malik  (d.l273),  who  wrote  a  grammar  in 
one  thousand  verses  under  the  title  Kitib  al- 
Alflyah. 

As  all  Mohammedan  philosophy,  theology,  law, 
and  statecraft  is  derived  primarily  from  the 
Koran,  its  interpretation  became  the  object  of 
discussion  at  a  very  early  period.  Hence  an 
immense  literature  of  commentaries  and  super- 
commentaries  grew  up,  only  the  most  important 
of  which  can  be  mentioned:  those  by  al-Tabari 
(d.923),  al-Hasan  al-Nisaburi  (d.l015),  Mo- 
hammed al-Kurtubi  (d.l272),  of  al-Zamakhshari 
(d.ll43),  of  Fakhr  al-Din  Razi  (d.l209),  of  a1- 
Baidawi  (d.l286),  and  Jalal  al-Din  al-Suyuti 
(d.l505).  But  Mohammedanism,  as  a  system, 
rests  as  much  upon  the  oral  as  upon  the  written 
law.  The  sayings  and  doings  of  Mohammed  and 
his  immediate  followers  form  the  science  of  the 
Hadith  or  traditions,  which  vary  both  as  to  value 
and  authenticity.  Around  these  there  has  also 
grown  up  a  large  literature;  the  three  great  col- 
lections of  such  traditions  were  made  by  al-Bu- 
khaxi  ( d.870 )  .Muslim  ( 874 )  ,and  al-Tirmidhi  ( 892 ) . 

As  early  as  the  end  of  the  seventh  century  a 
school  of  Mohammedan  jurisprudence  was 
founded  in  Medina  by  Abd  Allah  ibn  Masud  and 
Abd  Allah  ibn  Abbas.  Its  decisions  were  col- 
lected toward  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  by 
the  distinguished  jurist  Malik  ibn  Anas,  whose 
al-Mutoatta'  became  the  code  for  the  Hejaz,  Timia, 
Algeria,  and  Morocco.  There  are  three  other 
recognized  codes,  of  Abu  Hanifah  (q.T.).  of  Mo- 
hammed al-Shafii  (d.820) ,  and  of  Ahmad  ibn  Hao- 
bal  (d.855).  Other  codes,  to  the  number  of  seven- 
ty-two, are  prescribed  as  heretical.  These  have 
produced  an  extMisive  literature  of  commentaries 
and  pandects,  which  has  not  exhausted  itself  in 
our  own  days. 

The  activity  of  the  Mohammedans  was  not  con- 
fined to  philological  and  theological  studies. 
With  the  accession  of  the  Abbassides  a  new  field 
was  opened  by  the  introduction  of  foreign  civili- 
zations. Learned  men  were  invited  from  other 
countries  and  remunerated  in  a  princely  manner. 
The  works  of  Greek,  Syriac,  Old-Persian,  and 
Indian  writers  were  translated  into  Arabic. 
Schools  of  philosophy  were  foimded  at  Bagdad, 
Cordova,  Cairo,  etc.,  where  the  writings  of  Aris- 
totle, Plato,  and  the  Alexandrine  philosophers 
were  expounded  and  commented  upon.  Dog- 
mas, hitherto  regarded  as  sacred,  were  freely 
discussed  and  rejected.  (See  Mutaztlites.) 
From  these  schools  issued  the  philosophers  al- 
Kindi  (eighth  century),  al-Farabi  (960),  Ibn 
Sina  (Avicenna  980-1037).  al-Ghazzali  (1111). 
Ibn  Badiah  (1138),  Ibn  Tufail  (d.ll85),  and 
Ibn  Roshd  ( Averroes,  1153-98),  whose  works,  sub- 
sequently translated  into  Latin,  were  studied  for 
many  centuries  in  European  universities. 
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In  mathematics  the  MohanuuedanB  made  great 
advances  by  introducing  the  numerals  and  other 
modes  of  notation,  the  sine  instead  of  the 
chord,  and  by  extending  the  application  of  al- 
gebra. A<>tronomy  was  zealously  cultivated  in 
the  schools  of  Bagdad,  Cairo,  and  Cordova.  Ac- 
cording to  Ibn  al-Nadbi  (1040),  the  library  at 
Cairo  possessed  two  cetestial  globes  and  six  thou- 
sand astronomical  works.  In  the  ninth  century 
the  three  sons  of  the  librarian,  Musa  ibn  Shakr, 
calculated  accurately  the  diameter  of  the  earth 
and  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes.  At  the  same 
time  lived  al-Farghani,  author  of  an  astronomi- 
cal encyclopeetlia,  which  was  translated  in  the 
twelfth  century  by  Johannes  Hispalensis.  In 
the  tenth  century  al-Battani  (Albatagnius) 
flourished,  to  whose  name  is  attached  the  intro- 
duction of  trigonometrical  functions,  and  the 
observation  of  tlie  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic. 
Among  the  astronomers  whose  works  were  trans- 
lated into  I^atin  may  be  mentioned  Thabit  ibn 
Kurrah  (901),  Jabir'ibn  Aflah,  who  in  1196  con- 
structed the  first  obser^'atoiy  at  Seville,  and 
Xasir  al-Din  al-Tusi,  the  paraphraser  of  Euclid. 
Medicine  and  natural  history  were  cultivated  by 
the  Mohammedans  with  a  like  success.  In  the 
seventh  century  the  writings  of  Galen,  Hip- 
pocrates, Paul  of  Aegina,  etc.,  were  translated 
from  the  Greek  into  Arabic.  Ibn  Abi  Usaibiah 
(1203-60)  devotes  a  whole  volume  to  the  medi- 
cal literature  in  Arabic.  Among  the  medical 
writers  may  be  mentioned  Mohammed  al-Razi 
(tenth  oentury),  whose  works  were  translated 
into  Latin;  Ali  ibn  Ridwan  (1061);  Ibn  Sina 
(.4vicenna)  ;  Abu  al-Kasim(lI07),  who  wrote  on 
surgery  and  surgical  instruments;  Abd  al-Malik 
ibn  Zuhr  (1162),  and  Abd  Allah  ibn  al-Baitar 
(1248),  whose  Materia  Medica  had  great 
vogue. 

History  in  all  its  forms  was  cultivated  at  an 
early  time  by  the  Mohammedans;  several  chron- 
icles were  written  in  the  days  of  the  Ommiad 
dynasty.  Persian  historiography  influenced  the 
Arabs  to  record  the  events  of  their  past  life  as  a 
people;  and  the  growing  interest  in  the  prophet 
and  his  times  furnished  a  healthy  stimulus. 
From  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  we  have 
an  uninterrupted  series  of  historians.  The  ear- 
liest of  these  were  Mohammed  ibn  Ishak  (768), 
whose  biography  of  Mohammed  was  enlarged  by 
Ibn  Hisham  (821).  and  Mohammed  al-VVakidi 
(823),  who  wrote  the  history  of  the  prophet  at 
Medina.  ICo  less  than  140  titles  of  works  writ- 
ten by  al-Kalbi  (c.819)  are  mentioned,  dealing 
largely  with  history  and  genealogj'.  It  was  a 
Persian.  Abu  Jafar  al-Tabari  (838-923),  who 
produced  the  first  universal  history  in  Arabic, 
beginning  with  creation.  A  similar  work  was 
produced  by  Ibn  al-Athir  (1160-1234).  Of  the 
earlv  historians  mention  must  also  be  made  of 
Ibn'Kutaibah  (892)  and  al-Baladhuri  (892), 
who  deals  especially  with  the  early  conquests 
of  th?  Arabs.  In  the  tenth  century  wrote  al- 
Hamdani  (945).  Hamzah  al-Isfahani  (961),  and 
fll-Masudi  (956),  who  has  left  us  a  history  of 
civilization.  Among  the  historians  of  later  cen- 
turies mention  may  be  made  of  Ibn  Maskawai 
(1030),  al-Makin  (1273).  Ibn  al-Amid  (b.l254), 
al-Biruni  (1308).  historian  of  chronology  and 
the  Herodotus  of  India,  Abu  al-Fida  (1331), 
and  Ibn  Khaldun  (1406).  the  first  to  compose  a 
philosophy  of  history.  The  chief  historians  of 
Spain  were  Ahmad  al-Dhabbi   (1195),  Ibn  Bash- 


kuwal  (1182),  Mohammed  ibn  al-Abbar  (1259), 
and  Ahmad  al-Makkari  (1631).  Among  the 
noted  historians  of  Egypt  were  Abd  al-Latif 
(1231)  and  al-Makrizi  (1441).  .More  charac- 
teristic of  Arabic  historiography  are  the  numer- 
ous local  histories  and  biographical  monographs 
produced.  Among  tho  most  remarkable  of  these 
are  the  works  of  Jalal  al-Din  al-Suyuti  (1505), 
author  of  510  works,  among  which  were  histories 
of  Cairo  and  Damascus;  of  Abu  Ubaidah  (824), 
author  of  105  monographs,  among  which  are  his- 
tories of  Mecca  and  Medina;  of  Ali  ibn  Asakir 
(1175),  author  of  a  history  of  Damascus  in 
eighty  volumes,  and  of  Baha  al-Din  ibn  Shaddad 
(1234),  author  of  a  history'  of  Aleppo.  Moham- 
med al-Shahrastani  (1153)  wrote  a  history  of 
religious  and  philosophical  sects  which  is  still 
our  chief  authority  on  the  subject.  The  most 
noteworthy  biographical  writers  were  Abu  Za- 
kariyah,  al-Nawawi  (1274)  and  Ibn  Khallikaa 
( 1282) ,  who  treats  of  865  persons.  Bibliography 
was  treated  of  by  Mohammed  ibn  Ishak  al-Nadim 
(095),  Ali  ibn  Yusuf  al-Kifti  (1248),  and  Haiji 
Khalfa  (1658).  With  the  exception  of  Ibn 
Khaldun  the  Arabic  historians  lack  critical 
sense;  they  are  mostly  mere  chronographers.  In 
geography  they  displayed  much  greater  ability 
and  have  left  us  works  of  lasting  value.  Tho 
chief  geographical  writers  are  Ibn  Hisham,  Khur- 
dadhbah  (912),  Masudi,  Ahmad  ibn  Fadlan 
(021),  Abu  Ishak  al-Istakhri  (tenth  century), 
Ibn  Haukal  (977),  al-Mukaddasi  (985),  the 
traveller  Ibn  Batutah  (1377),  Yakut  (1178), 
who,  like  al-Bakri  (1094),  wrote  an  extensive 
geographical  dictionary,  al-Kazwini  (1276)  and 
Abu  al-Fida. 

Besides  these  advances  in  the  solid  branches 
of  knowledge  the  genius  of  the  Arabs  continually 
flowered  into  poetry.  From  Bagdad  to  Cordova 
the  Mohammedan  world  was  full  of  sweet  sing- 
ers. Collections  of  the  works  of  older  poets 
(Dlwins)  were  made,  of  single  writers,  of  the- 
poems  of  individual  tribes,  or  arranged  according 
to  the  subject  matter  of  the  poems.  Umar  ibn 
Rabiah  (1328),  the  Arabian  Minnesinger;  Abu 
Nuwas.the  Heine  of  the  court  of  Ha  run  al-Rashid ; 
the  royal  poets  Abd  al-Rahman  (788)  and  Al-Mu- 
tamid  (1095)  of  Spain;  Muslim  ibn  al-Walid 
(757);  Abd  Allah  ibn  al-Mutazz  (1502);  Abu 
Firas  (068)  ;  al-Tughrai  (1120)  ;  and  the  pane- 
gyrist of  Mohammed,  al-Busiri  (1270),  are  a  few 
of  the  brightest  stars.  Though  much  of  this. 
poetry  was  scholastic  in  form,  al-Mutanabbi 
(065)  is  considered  one  of  the  greatest  Moham- 
medan poets  and  his  Dlwdn,  -with  its  289  poems, 
was  always  widely  read.  A  new  species  of  poetry 
■was  invented,  the  MakamAt,  a  sort  of  rhymed  prose 
in  a  finished  and  most  ornamental  style  and  ex- 
hibiting merely  the  literary  prowess  of  the  writer. 
Of  such  a  kind  were  the  writings  of  Ahmad  al- 
Hamadhani  (1007)  and  Abu  Mohammed  al- 
Hariri  of  Basra  (1121).  Side  by  side  with  this 
scholastic  poetry  there  grew  up  a  large  mass  of 
popular  verse,  which  refused  to  be  bound  by  the 
canonical  metres  and  which  developed  the  strophe, 
otherwise  unknown  to  Arabic  literature.  A  par- 
ticular form  of  this  was  the  Muioaththah,  or 
girdle  poem.  A  popular,  and  at  times  fantasti<> 
popular  prose  literature  also  made  its  appear- 
ance, in  which  the  Eastern  craving  for  the  won- 
derful and  gorgeous  was  richly  gratified.  This 
was  largely  influenced  by  non-Arabic  literatures, 
as  in  the  Fa6Ie«  of  Bidpai,  translated  in  750 
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by  Abd  Allah  ibn  al-Mukaflta  from  the  Persian, 
in  The  Seven  Wise  ilaslerg,  and  in  the  Arabian 
Xighta  (q.v.).  Pure  Bedouin  romances  are  the 
stories  of  Haif  ibn  dhi  Yaxan,  of  the  Banu  HiM, 
of  al  Zir,  and  especially  the  Antar  Homance, 
w'hicli  gives  the  meet  faithful  picture  of  desert 
life,  and  which  was  not  without  influence 
upon  the  romance  and  chivalry  of  mediaval 
Europe. 

All  this  culture  of  the  early  centuries  of  Mo- 
hammedanism presents  a  strong  contrast  to  tho 
<lecline  which  is  evident  from  the  ascendancy  of 
the  Turks  in  the  sixteenth  century  to  our  own 
day.  Scholastic  discussions  on  dogmatics  and 
jurisprudence,  and  tedious  grammatical  disquisi- 
tions became  the  order  of  the  day.  The  expedition 
of  Napoleon  to  Egypt  presaged  the  introduc- 
tion of  Western  culture  to  the  East,  and  a  slow 
intellectual  resurrection  has  commenced.  The 
printing  presses  of  Bulak,  Fez,  Constantinople, 
Beirut  and  of  several  Indian  cities  are  extremely 
productive,  and  edition  after  edition  is  quickly 
exhausted.  Newspapers  in  Arabic  are  now  pub- 
lished all  over  the  East,  and  even  in  Western 
cities,  e.g.  Paris  and  New  York.  Writers  have 
also  begun  to  attempt,  with  more  or  less  success, 
to  imitate  European  forms  of  thought  and  senti- 
ment. Of  these  may  be  mentioned  Michael  Sab- 
bagh  of  Syria  {La  Colombe  Meaaagire,  Arabic  and 
French,  Paris,  1805)  ;  the  Sheik  Rifaa  of  Cairo 
(The  Broken  Lyre,  Paris,  1827)  ;  Mannera  and 
Cuatoma  of  the  Europeans  (Cairo,  1834)  ;  Travels 
in  France  (Cairo,  1825).  But  despite  all  this, 
the  results  obtained  in  Egypt  during  the  period 
from  1798  down  to  the  English  tutelage,  in  1882, 
are  meagre.  Mehemet  AH  introduced  the  print- 
ing-press in  1821,  and  founded  a  school  for 
mathematics.  Some  of  the  works  of  the  best 
European  writers  were  translated  into  Arabic; 
the  vice-regal  library  was  founded  in  Cairo  in 
1S70.  Few  great  scholars  and  writers  have  as 
yet  appeared;  and  it  is  questionable  whether  the 
attempt  to  develop  the  common  speech  into  a 
literary  language  will  be  more  successful.  The 
endeavor  to  substitute  the  Roman  script  for  the 
Arabic  ( furthered  notably  by  Professor  W.  Fiske) 
will  certainly  not  aid  tlie  regeneration.  The  fol- 
lowing modern  poets  deserve  mention:  Hasan  al- 
Attar  (1766-1838);  Abd  Allah  Pasha  al-Fikri 
(1834-90);  Aisha  Ismat  Hanun,  daughter  of 
Ismail  Pasha;  and  Mohammed  Uthman  Jalal 
(b.l829),  the  translator  of  Racine  and  Moliftre. 
To  these  may  be  added  the  historians  Abd  Allah 
al-Sharkawi  (1737-1812),  and  Abd  al-Rahman 
«1-Jabarti(d.l826),  both  historians  of  the  French 
occupation;  Ali  Pasha  Mubarak  (1823-93),  tJm 
topographist  of  Cairo  and  Alexandria;  and  the 
great  jurist  Ibrahim  al-Bajuri  (1783-1861),  rec- 
tor of  the  al-Azhar  University.  In  Syria  the 
dearth  of  literary  effort  was  still  greater.  Tlie 
beginnings  of  a  new  life  are  due  to  European  and 
American  efforts.  The  American  Presbyterian 
missionaries  and  the  French  Jesuits  (since  I860) 
have  started  a  new  life  in  Beirut  by  means  of 
the  printing-press  and  modern  schools.  A  real 
interest  in  the  old  literature  has  been  awakened, 
many  of  the  masterpieces  being  reedited  in  a 
critical  spirit.  In  this  connection  may  be  men- 
tioned the  philologist  and  poet  Nasif  al-Yaziji 
(1800-71),  who  wrote  the  critical  observations 
in  De  Secy's  edition  of  Hariri  (Epiafola  Critica, 
Ix>ipzig.  1848);  Butrus  al-Bistani  (1819-1883), 
author  of  a  dictionary  and  a  general  encyclopoe- 


dia;  Ahmad  Faris  al-Shidyak(d.l884),  the  gram- 
marian; Khalil  Sarkis  (1877),  the  historian  of 
Jerusalem ;  and  Louis  Cheikho,  the  learned  editor 
of  the  old  Arabic  poets.  In  the  old  home  of  the 
faith,  Mecca,  literary  activity  still  continues  to 
our  own  day,  but  upon  the  old  theological  and 
dogmatic  lines.  Worthy  of  mention  are  Ahmad 
Dahlan  (c.1880),  theologian  and  historian,  the 
author  of  more  than  twenty  works,  and  Moham- 
med ibn  Omar  al-Nawawi  (c.l885),  by  origin  a 
Malay,  the  author  of  eighteen  works  upon  differ- 
ent subjects.  In  India  European  influence  in 
literature  is  confined  to  the  publications  of  the 
liihUca  Indioa;  and  to  a  few  writers  such  as 
Siddik  Hasan,  husband  of  the  Sultanee  of  Bhopa. 
The  same  condition  prevails  in  the  Maghrib 
(Northwest  Africa).  French  culture  has  had  oo 
perceptible  influence  upon  Arabic  literature  in 
Algiers;  Morocco  is  as  dead  to  European  in- 
fluences as  if  it  were  in  the  heart  of  Arabia.  The 
productions  of  thtf  lithographic  press  at  Fez  arc 
all  confined  to  the  older  Islamic  theological, 
legal,  and  historical  literature. 

BiBLlooBAPHY.  (I)  General  works:  Brockel 
mann,  Oeschiohte  der  arabischen  Litteratur  ( Wei 
mar,  1898-1902),  and  his  more  popular  work 
(with  translations)  published  under  the  same 
title  (Leipzig,  1901)  ;  Huart,  History  of  Arable 
Literature  (New  York,  1903);  Chauvin,  Bibli- 
ographie  arabe  (Li&ge,  1892,  sqq.);  Hammer- 
Purgstall,  Litteraturgeachiehte  der  Araber  (7 
vols.,  Vienna,  1850-56;  antiquated);  Arbuthnot, 
Arabic  Authors  (London,  1890);  Von  Kremer, 
Culturgeachichte  dea  Orients  (Vienna,  1877); 
Goldziher,  Mohammedaniache  Studien  (Halle, 
1889-90);  Zenker,  Bibliotheca  Orientalis  (Leip- 
zig, 1846;  for  printed  books) ;  Hartmann,  Ara- 
bic Preaa  of  Egypt  (London,  1898);  Ahlwardt, 
Verzeichnisa  der  arabischen  Handschriften  der 
koniglichen  Bibliothek  zu  Berlin  (Berlin,  1887, 
sqq.) ;  Socin,  Arabiache  Orammatik  (5th  ed., 
Berlin,  1905).  (2)  Poetry:  NSldeke,  Beitrage 
zur  Kenntniss  der  Poesie  der  alten  Araber  ( Han- 
over, 1864) ;  Ahlwardt,  Deber  Poesie  und  Poetik 
der  Araber  (Gotha,  1856)  ;  Schack.  Poesie  und 
Kunst  der  Araber  in  Spanien  und  Sizilien  (Ber- 
lin, 1865 )  ;  Basset,  La  poisie  arabe  antHsla- 
m«9tje(  Paris,  1880) ;  Jacob,  iSV«dien  in  arabischen 
Dichtem  (i-iii.,  Berlin,  1893-95);  Hartmann, 
Das  arabiache  Strophengedicht  (Weimar,  1896- 
97 ) ;  Carlyle,  Specimens  of  Arabic  Poetry  ( Lon- 
don, 1840);  Clouston.  Arabic  Poetry  (London, 
1880)  ;  Lyall,  Ancient  Arabic  Poetry  (London, 
1886 ) .  ( 3 )  History :  WUstenfeld,  Die  Oeachichts- 
achreiber  der  Araber  (Giittingen,  1882).  (4) 
Geography:  WUstenfeld,  Die  Litteratur  der  Erd- 
beachreibung  bei  den  Arabem  (Magdeburg, 
1842).  (5)  Philology:  FlOgel,  Die  gramma- 
tischen  Schulen  der  Araber  (Leipzig,  1862). 
(6)  Philosophy:  De  Boer,  Oeachichte  der  Phil- 
osophie  in  Islam  ( Stuttgart,  1901 ) ;  Munk, 
Melanges  de  philosophic  juice  et  arabe  (Paris, 
1859);  Dugat,  Hiatoire  des  philosophes  et  de* 
thiologiens  musulmans  ( Paris,  1879 ) ;  Dieterici, 
Die  Philoaophie  der  Araber  im  X.  Jahrhun- 
dert  (Leipzig,  1876-78).  (7)  Science:  WOsten- 
feld,  Oeachichte  der  arabischen  Aerzte  (GCt- 
tingen,  1840) ;  Leclerc,  Bistoire  de  la  mide- 
cine  arabe  (Paris,  1876)  ;  S«dillot,  Materiaua 
pour  servir  A  I'histoire  comparfe  des  sciences 
mathimatiques  chez  lea  Orecs  et  les  Orientau* 
(Paris.  1845-49)  ;  Steinschneider.  Die  arabischen 
Vebersetzungen  aus  dem  Oriechischcn   (Leipzig 
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1889-93) ;  Wiedemann,  Deber  die  yaturwisten- 
schaften  lei  den  Arabem  (Hamburg,  1890)  ; 
Suter,  Die  Mathenrntiker  und  Aatronomen  der 
Araber  (Leipzig,  1900). 

ABABIC  NUOffEBALS.  See  Numerals; 
and  Aloobism. 

ABABIC  VEB'SIONS.    See  Bible. 

AB'ABIN.  The  chief  constituent  of  gum- 
arabic,  obtained  by  precipitating  an  acidulated 
aqueous  solution  of  gum-arabic  with  ordinary 
alcohol. 

ABABI  PASHA,  ft-rtt'b*  jpft-shtt',  properly 
Ahmed  Arabi  (c.  1841—).  Leader  of  the  na- 
tional party  in  Egypt  in  1882.  He  was  bom  of 
fellah  parents  in  Lower  Egypt,  and  his  early 
youth  was  spent  as  a  laborer.  He  served  for  twelve 
years  as  a  private  soldier  in  the  Egyptian  army, 
and  gradually  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel.  He  took 
advantage  of  the  discontent  which  prevailed  in 
Egypt  on  account  of  the  foreign  influence  to 
organize  a  rebellion  on  the  issue  of  "Egypt  for 
the  Egyptians."  The  lack  of  energy  shown  by 
the  Khedive  Tewfik  permitted  Arabi  to  acquire 
great  influence.  He  participated  in  the  revolt 
against  Nubar  Pasha,  obtained  the  removal  of 
the  ministry,  and  entered  the  new  cabinet  as 
minister  of  war  (1882).  In  this  position  he  be- 
came a  virtual  autocrat,  setting  aside  the  Anglo- 
French  financial  control.  England  now  inter- 
vened and  a  war  ensued.  On  July  11-12,  1882, 
an  English  fleet  bombarded  Alexandria.  Arabi 
withdrew,  and  the  British  undertook  a  vigorous 
campaign  against  him,  completely  defeating  him 
September  1.3,  1882,  at  Tel-el-Kebir.  He  surren- 
dered the  following  day,  and  a  sentence  of  death 
was  passed  upon  him,  but  it  was  commuted  to 
life  exile  in  Ceylon.  The  movement  he  hud 
headed  collapsed,  and  its  only  result  was  the 
permanent  establishment  of  British  control  in 
Egypt.  He  was  pardoned  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  December,  1900,  and  permitted  to  re- 
turn to  Egj'pt    in  1901. 

Consult:  Ix)ng,  The  Three  Prophets — Chinese 
Gordon,  Mohammed  Ahmed  {el  Uahdi),  Araii 
Pasha  (New  York,  1884);  Broadley,  How  We 
Defeated  Arabi  and  His  Friends  (London,  1884). 
See  Egypt. 

ABABKIB,  a'rtkb-ker'.  A  town  of  Asiatic 
Turkev,  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  miles 
northwest  of  Diarbekr  (Map:  Turkey  in  Asia, 
H  3) .  It  lies  on  the  route  from  Aleppo  to  Trebi- 
zond  and  is  of  considerable  commercial  impor- 
tance. Population  estimated  at  from  25,000  to 
30,000,  including  a  considerable  number  of 
Armenians. 

AB'ABY.  A  poetical  form,  especially  cur- 
rent in  the  Renaissance,  for  Arabia. 

ABACAJTT,  a'ra-ka-zhoS'.  The  capital  and 
chief  port  of  the  Brazilian  State  of  Sergipe,  situ- 
ated about  seven  miles  from  the  coast  on  the 
river  Cotindiba  (Map:  Brazil,  K  6).  The  city  is 
regularly  built  and  contains  an  agricultural 
school.  It  is  connected  by  rail  with  Capella  and 
Sign9o  Diaz  in  the  interior,  and  has  an  estimated 
population  of  6000,  including  a  number  of  In- 
dians. 

AB'ACAIT'.    See  Abakan. 

ABACABI,  a'ra-kB'r«  (Port.).  A  toucan  of 
the  genus  Pteroglossus.    See  Toucai?. 


ABACATf,  a'rft-cft-te'.  A  port  in  the  State 
of  Ceara,  Brazil,  on  the  river  Jaguaribe,  ten  miles 
from  its  mouth,  and  seventy-five  miles  southeast 
of  Cearft  (Map :  Brazil,  K  4) .  Its  harbor  is  shal- 
low, with  a  shifting  bar  at  the  entrance,  but  can 
be  entered  at  high  tide.  Its  exports  are  hides, 
cotton,  and  stigar.  It  maintains  regular  steam- 
ship communication  with  Pernambuco,  and  has  a 
population  of  about  6000.  It  was  founded  in 
1723. 

ABA'CE.^!.     See  Abum. 

ABACHIS,  ar'ft-kls.     See  Peanut. 

ABACHNE,  ft-rfik'n«  (Gk.  'Apdx>ni,  arachnS, 
lit.  spider).  The  mythical  Lydian  girl  who,  hav- 
ing excited  Athene's  anger  by  challenging  her  to 
a  contest  in  weaving,  was  changed  by  the  irate 
goddess  to  a  spider.  Her  fate,  and  especially  her 
skill  with  the  shuttle  and  the  loom,  have  been  a 
favorite  theme  among  the  poets. 

ABACHITIDA  (Gk.  ipdx>^,  arachne,  a 
spider).  A  class  of  air-breathing  arthropods 
including  the  mites,  scorpions,  spiders,  and  a  few 
other  less  well-known  groups.  The  typical 
Arachnida  have  the  head  and  the  thorax  more 
or  less  fused  into  a  "cephalothorax,"  four  pairs 
of  legs,  and  no  antennie,  the  maxillary  palps 
functioning  as  antcnniE.  The  eyes  are  all  simple, 
and  vary  in  number  from  two  to  twelve.  By  the 
number  and  arrangement  of  these  eyes  the 
species  of  spiders  are  determined.  The  abdomen 
possesses  no  true  legs,  but  the  three  abdominal 
spinnerets  of  spiders  are  homologous  with  legs. 
Besides  the  spinneret-glands  in  the  abdominal 
region  of  spiders  there  are  poison-glands  in  the 
last  abdommal  segment  of  scorpions,  located  at 
the  base  of  the  sting.  In  other  forms  the  poison 
is  emitted  through  the  hollow  jaws.  The 
Arachnida  breathe  by  means  of  traehete,  like 
other  insects,  or  by  means  of  sacklike  bodies 
called  "lungs"  that  open  on  the  under  side  of  the 
abdomen;  but  some  forms  breathe  by  both 
traches  and  lungs.  All  the  Arachnida  are  carniv- 
orous save  some  of  the  mites,  which  live  on  plant- 
sap.  Most  of  the  animal-feeders  prey  upon 
other  insecta,  and  hence  are  the  friends  of  agri- 
culture. A  few  forms  are  parasitic  on  warm- 
blooded vertebrates  and  fish,  and  cause  or  accom- 
pany such  diseases  as  iteh  and  mange.  The  his- 
tory of  this  class  goes  back  to  Palaeozoic  times. 

Classification.— ^The  Arachnida  are  divided  into 
seven  orders:  (1)  Solpugida,  or  wind  scor- 
pions; (2)  Scorpionida,  or  scorpions;  (3)  Pseu- 
doscorpionida,  book-scorpions;  (4)  Pedipalpida, 
or  whip-scorpions;  (5)  Phalangida,  or  harvest- 
men;  (6)  Araneida,  or  spiders;  and  (7)  Acarida, 
or  mites.  The  following  groups  are  believed  by 
many  to  fall  into  the  class  Arachnida,  but  their 
relationships  are  doubtful:  Linguotulida,  or 
tongue-parasites  of  the  dog;  Tardigrada,  or 
water-bears;  Pycnogonida,  or  sea-spiders; 
Xiphosura,  or  king-crabs.  See  Mites;  Scob- 
piONs;  Spidebs;  Habvest-Man. 

ABACHTTOID  MEM'BBANE.  One  of  the 
three  coverings  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  It 
is  a  thin,  glistening  membrane,  which,  by  ita 
parietal  layer,  adheres  inseparably  to  the  dura- 
mater  on  its  outer  side,  and  more  loosely  to  the 
pia-mater,  which  is  between  it  and  the  brain 
substance.  Between  the  pia-mater  and  the  arach- 
noid membrane  in  some  situations  there  are  con- 
siderable intervals  (sub-arachnoid  spaces).  See 
Kebvous  System  and  Bbain. 
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A'KA  C<E'LI  (Lat.,  Altar  of  Heaven).  The 
name  given  to  the  famous  church  of  the  Virgin 
erected  on  the  summit  of  the  Capitol  ine  Hill  in 
Rome.  It  was  the  only  Christian  edifice  on  the 
Capitol,  and  was  for  centuries  called  Sancta  Maria 
in  Capitolio;  but  popular  legend  connected  it 
with  the  possession  by  Christianity  of  the  strong- 
hold of  Paganism,  and  the  Middle  Ages  imaging 
a  dream  of  Augustus,  to  whom  the  Sibyl  an- 
nounced that  here  was  the  altar  of  the  Son  of 
God;  hence  Ara  Cacli.  The  church  took  over  all 
the  celebrity  of  the  pagan  Capitol,  and  was  the 
meeting-place  for  the  city  council  and  the  people. 

ABAD,  5r'0d.  Two  tovi-ns  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Hungary.  (1)  Old  Arad  (Hung.  0-Arad). 
The  capital  of  the  county  of  Arad,  situated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Maros,  a  tributary  of  the 
Theiss,  about  thirty-seven  miles  north  of  Temes- 
vfir  (Map:  Hungary,  G  3).  The  town  has  many 
handsome  streets  and  fine  modem  buildings, 
such  as  the  theatre,  town-hall,  and  the  palaces  of 
justice  and  industry.  The  former  strong  forti- 
fications are  now  rather  out  of  date.  Arad  is  the 
seat  of  a  Greek-Oriental  and  of  a  Rumanian 
bishop.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  indus- 
trial towns  of  Hungary.  Its  manufactures  in- 
clude alcohol  (one  of  the  largest  distilleries  in 
Europe),  starch,  leather,  and  machinery.  There 
is  also  a  considerable  export  trade  in  grain,  to- 
bacco, wine,  and  cattle.  Population,  in  1890, 
42,050 ;    1900,  56,260. 

During  the  Seventeenth  Century  it  was  often 
captured  by  the  Turks.  Its  new  fortifications, 
erected  in  1763,  made  Arad  an  important  posi- 
tion in  the  Revolutionary  War  of  1848-49,  when 
it  was  occupied  for  a  considerable  time  by  the 
Austrian  general,  Berger,  who  capitulated  here 
in  July,  1349.  From  this  place  Kossuth  issued 
the  last  proclamation  to  the  Hungarian  patriots. 
After  the  capitulation  at  Vilfigos,  August  13, 
1840,  Arad  was  surrendered  to  the  Russians  by 
the  order  of  GOrgey.  Here,  on  October  6th  of 
the  same  year,  a  number  of  Hungarian  generals 
were  executed  by  order  of  the  Austrian  com- 
mander, Haynau. 

(2).  Nrw  Arad  (Hung.  Vj-Arad).  A  town  in 
the  county  of  Temes,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Maros  opposite  Old  Arad,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  a  long  wooden  bridge.  It  has  a  large 
trade  in  flour  and  wood.  Population,  1900, 
6000. 

AB'ADXJS  (now  Ruad).  An  ancient  Phoeni- 
cian town  situated  on  a  small  island  of  the  same 
name,  about  35  miles  north  of  the  town  of  Trip- 
olis  (Map:  Turkey  in  Asia,  P  5).  Strabo  says 
that  the  city  of  Aradus  was  founded  by  fugitives 
from  Sidon.  It  was  independent,  ruled  over  the 
adjacent  coast,  and  a.ssisted  the  Macedonians  in 
the  siege  of  Tyre.  In  638  the  Caliph  Omar's 
commander  destroyed  Aradus,  and  it  was  not 
rebuilt.  The  ruins  show  that  it  was  once  a  very 
strong  place.  The  Hebrew  name  of  the  town  was 
Arvad.  The  present  village  of  Ruad  has  a  small 
population. 

ABAI",  8r'&f,  or  more  accurately  AlA'baf. 
The  name  given  in  the  Koran  (Sura  vii.  44)  to 
the  partition  separating  heaven  from  hell.  Mo- 
hammed vividly  portrays  those  standing  by  the 
partition  saluting  the  happy  inhabitants  of  Para- 
dise without  being  able  to  enter  it,  while  on  the 
other  hand  they  are  also  terrified  at  the  sight  of 
those  who  are  condemned  to  the  tortures  of  hell- 


flre.  In  Mohammedan  theology,  El-Araf  is  a  sort 
of  limbo  for  those  whose  good  and  evil  worka 
so  balance  one  another  that  they  cannot  enter 
Paradise  until  the  last  day  of  judgment;  but  in 
addition  to  this  class,  there  are  others  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  views  of  some  theologians,  are- 
consigned  to  El-Araf. 

ARAFAT,  a'rA-fat',  Mocirr,  or  Jebex  al- 
Rahuah  (Mount  of  Mercy).  A  granite  hill 
some  twelve  miles  east  of  Mecca.  According  to  the 
Mohammedans,  when  Adam  and  Eve  were  cast 
forth  from  Paradise  for  eating  the  wheat  which 
deprived  them  of  their  pristine  purity,  Adam  fell 
at  Ceylon,  and  Eve  on  Mount  Arafat;  and  after 
much  wandering,  Adam  finally  joined  Eve  on  this 
mountain.  The  mount  is  about  two  hundred  feet 
high  and  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circuit.  The  mount 
is  the  real  goal  of  the  Mohammedan  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca,  for  while  the  visit  to  the  Kaaba — the 
sanctuary  at  Mecca — ^may  be  made  at  wjy  time, 
it  is  known  as  the  "small  pilgrimage."  The  "great 
pilgrimage,"  which  ends  with  a  visit  to  Arafat, 
can  only  be  made  in  the  month  Dhu  al-Hijjah,  i.e. 
"month  of  pilgrimage."  The  ninth  day  of  this 
month,  the  most  sacred  of  the  year,  is  spent  by 
the  pilgrims  at  Arafat,  to  which  they  proceed  in 
a  body  on  the  evening  of  the  eighth  day.  The  day 
is  spent  in  pravers  and  in  listening  to  a  sermon 
which  always  lasts  many  hours.  See  Burton's 
account  in  his  Pilgrimage  to  El-Medina  and  Kaa- 
ba, Mecca  and  Medina,  chapter  xxviii.  See,  also^ 
Kaaba;  Mecca;  Islam. 

ABAOO,  a'pft-gd;  French  pron.  A'ri'gy. 
Dominique  Francois  (17861853).  A  celebrat- 
ed French  astronomer  and  natural  philosopher, 
bom  at  Estagel,  near  Perpignan,  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Basses-Pyrenfies.  At  the  age  of  seven- 
teen he  entered  the  Ecole  Polyteehnique  at  Paris, 
where  the  spirit,  promptitude,  and  vivid  intelli- 
gence he  exhibited  in  his  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions of  Legendre  excited  the  admiration  of 
every  one.  In  1805  he  became  secretary  to  the- 
Bureau  des  Longitudes  at  Paris.  Two  years- 
afterwards  he  was  engaged,  with  Biot  and 
others,  by  the  French  Government,  to  carry  out 
the  measurement  of  an  arc  of  the  meridian,, 
which  had  been  commenced  by  Delambre  and 
Mechain.  Arago  and  Biot  had  to  extend  it  from 
Barcelona  to  the  Balearic  Islands.  The  two- 
savants  established  themselves  on  a  lofty  sum- 
mit near  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Spanish  penin- 
sula, where  they  lived  for  many  months,  com- 
municating by  signals  across  the  Mediterranean 
with  their  Spanish  collaborators  in  the  little 
isle  of  Iviza.  Before  Arago  completed  his  cal- 
culations, Biot  had  return^  to  France,  and  war 
had  broken  out  between  France  and  Spain.  Ara- 
go was  now  held  to  be  a  spy;  his  signals  were 
interrupted;  and  with  great  difficulty  he  suc- 
ceeded in  making  his  escape  to  Majorca,  where 
he  voluntarily  imprisoned  himself  in  the  citadel 
of  Belver,  near  Palma.  At  last  he  obtained  his 
liberty  on  condition  of  proceeding  to  Algiers, 
which  he  did;  but  on  his  way  back  to  France 
was  captured  by  a  Spanish  cruiser,  and  sent  to 
the  hulks  at  Palamos.  He  was,  however,  liber- 
ated after  a  time  and  sailed  once  more  for 
France;  but  almost  as  he  was  entering  the  port 
of  Marseilles,  a  tempest  arose  which  drove  the- 
vessel  across  the  Mediterranean  all  the  way  back 
to  the  coast  of  Africa,  landing  it  at  Bougia.  He- 
went  by  land  to  Algiers,  where  be  was  corn- 
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-pelled  to  remain  about  half  a  year,  and  -whence 
he  again  set  out  for  Marseilles  in  the  latter 
part  of  June,  1809.  After  having  narrowly 
escaped  another  capture  by  an  English  frigate, 
^rago  Anally  found  his  way  to  Marseilles.  As  a 
reward  for  his  sufferings  in  the  cause  of  science, 
the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences  suspended  its 
standing  rules  in  his  favor;  and  though  only 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  he  was  elected  mem- 
ber in'the  place  of  Lalande,  who  had  just  died,  and 
was  appointed  professor  of  analytical  geometry 
and  geodesy  in  the  Ecole  Polytechnique.  After- 
wards, his  attention  was  devoted  more  to  astron- 
omy, magnetism,  galvanism,  and  the  polariza- 
tion of  light.  In  1811  he  read  before  the  Acade- 
my a  paper  of  fundamental  importance  on  chro- 
matic polarization.  In  1812  he  began  his  extraor- 
dinary course  of  lectures  on  astronomy,  etc., 
which  fascinated  all  Paris  —  the  savants  by 
their  scientific  rigor  and  solidity,  the  public  by 
their  brilliancy  of  style.  In  1816,  along  with 
Gny-Lussac,  Arago  established  the  Annates  de 
Chimie  et  de  Physique,  and  demonstrated  the 
value  of  the  undulatory  theory  of  light.  In  the 
same  year  he  visited  England,  making  the  ac- 
quaintance of  various  persons  distinguished  in 
science,  especially  Dr.  Thomas  Young.  In  1818 
appeared  his  Recueil  d'observations  giodMques, 
astronomique*  et  physiques.  In  1820  he  turned 
his  facile  and  inventive  genius  into  a  new  chan- 
nel, and  made  several  important  discoveries  in 
'Clectro-magnetism.  Oersted  had  shown  that  a 
magnetic  needle  was  deflected  by  a  voltaic  cur- 
rent passing  along  a  wire.  Arago  pursued  the 
investigation,  and  found  that  not  only  a  magnetic 
needle,  but  even  non-magnetic  substances,  such  as 
rods  of  iron  or  steel,  were  subject  to  deflection, 
-exhibiting  during  the  action  of  the  voltaic  cur- 
rent, a  positive  magnetic  power,  which,  however, 
ceased  with  the  cessation  of  the  current.  Some 
time  after,  he  demonstrated  that  a  bar  of  copper, 
and  other  non-magnetic  metals,  when  moved  cir- 
cularly, exert  a  noticeable  influence  on  the  mag- 
netic needle.  For  this  discovery  of  the  develop- 
ment of  magnetism  by  rotation,  he  obtained  in 
1825  the  Copley  Medal  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London,  and  in  *1834,  when  he  again  visited  Great 
Britain,  especial  honors  were  paid  to  him  by  the 
iriends  of  science  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow. 
Four  years  previous  to  this  second  visit  to  Great 
Britain,  he  was  made  perpetual  secretary  of  the 
Academy  and  director  of  the  observatory,  a 
position  which  he  retained  till  his  death.  As 
secretary  of  the  Academy  he  wrote  his  famous 
Slopes  of  deceased  members,  the  beauty  of  which 
has  given  him  so  high  a  place  among  French 
prose  writers.  In  politics,  too,  his  career  was 
remarkable.  He  was  a  keen  Republican,  and 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  July  Revolution 
of  1830.  In  the  following  year  he  was  elected 
by  Perpignan  as  member  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  where  he  occupied  a  position  on  the 
extreme  Left.  In  the  Februanr  Revolution  of 
1848,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Provisional 
Government,  and  appointed  minister  of  war  and 
marine.  In  this  position  he  resisted  the  pro- 
posed measures  of  the  Socialist  Party,  regard- 
ing the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as 
the  ideal  of  democracy.  His  popularity  in  his 
•own  department  was  the  means  of  preventing  the 
discontented  population  of  Basses-Pyr6n6es  from 
proceeding  to  lawless  and  violent  measures.  He 
opposed  the  election  of  Louis  Napoleon  to  the 


Presidency,  declared  himself  against  the  policy 
of  the  new  Ministry,  and  refused  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  after  the  coup  d'etat  of  1851. 
Napoleon,  in  a  letter,  paid  a  high  tribute  to 
his  talents  and  virtues,  and  excused  him  from 
taking  the  oath  as  director  of  the  observatory. 
In  his  general  character  Arago  was  sociable,  and 
a  brilliant  conversationalist.  He  was  the  inti- 
mate friend  of  Alexander  von  Humboldt.  His 
collected  works,  edited  by  Barral,  were  published 
in  Paris  (17  vols.,  including  a  biography  of 
Arago,  1854-62).  Alexander  von  Humboldt  wrote 
an  introduction  to  the  German  translation  ot 
Arago's  works. 

AR&.GO,  Etienwe  Vincent  (1803-92).  A 
French  dramatist  and  politician,  a  brother  of 
the  famous  scientist,  Dominique  Francois  Arago 
(q.v.),  bom  near  Perpignan,  Basses  -  Pyrfn<jes. 
He  was  the  author,  with  various  collaborators,  of 
a  large  number  of  comedies  and  vaudeville  pieces 
which  were  successfully  produced  in  Paris,among 
them  Les  Pages  de  Bassompierre  and  Les  Mi- 
moires  du  diable,  and  was  director  of  the  Vaude- 
ville from  1820  to  1840.  As  a  journalist,  he  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  La  Riforme,  an  advanced 
Republican  newspaper.  His  poetical  comedy, 
Les  Aristooraties  ( 1847),  the  success  of  which  at 
the  Theatre  Francais  was  ended  only  by  the 
Revolution  of  1848,  was  an  expression  of  the 
same  radical  sentiments  which  made  him,  as  a 
member  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  an  oppon- 
ent of  Louis  Napoleon's  pretensions,  and  caused 
his  own  exile  (1840-59).  His  highest  political 
station  had  been  as  director-general  of  the  post- 
offlce  for  several  months  in  1848.  Upon  the 
restoration  of  the  Republic  in  1870,  he  resumed 
a  position  of  influence,  being  for  a  short  time 
mayor  of  Paris.  In  1871  he  was  elected  to  the 
National  Assembly,  but  soota  resigned.  He  be- 
came archivist  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  in 
1878,  and  later  director  of  the  Muste  du  Luxem- 
bourg. 

ABACK),  Fbancois  Victob  Ekmanlhel  ( 1812- 
96).  A  French  politician,  son  of  the  astronomer. 
He  became  an  ardent  Republican,  and  on  Febru- 
ary 24,  1848,  when  the  abdication  of  the  King 
was  announced  in  the  Chamber,  Arago,  who  had 
penetrated  thither,  demanded  the  deposition  of 
the  Orleans  family,  and  protested  in  the  name 
of  the  people  against  a  regency.  Under  the  pro- 
visional government,  he  was  sent  to  Lyons  as 
commissary-general,  and  prevented  a  serious  in- 
surrection by  applying  half  a  million  francs  to 
relieve  immediate  distress.  A  little  later  he 
was  elected  to  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and 
was  soon  sent  as  envoy  to  Pru.ssia,  where  he 
interested  himself  for  the  oppressed  Poles,  pro- 
curing the  liberation  of  General  Microlawski. 
He  resigned  as  soon  as  Louis  Napoleon  was 
elected  to  the  presidency,  and  became  in  the 
Constituent,  and  later  in  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly, one  of  the  future  Emperor's  most  active 
opponents,  vigorously  protestmg  against  the  ex- 
pedition to  Rome.  After  the  coup  A'6ta.t  (De- 
cember 2,  1851 ) ,  he  quitted  political  life  and  re- 
turned to  his  law  practice,  but  in  1870  became 
a  member  of  the  Government  of  National  De- 
fense, first  as  minister  of  justice,  and  later 
as  minister  of  the  interior,  replacing  Gambetta 
in  the  latter  office.  In  1871,  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  National  Assembly,  and  on  the 
organization  of  the  Senate  in  1876,  he  was  elect- 
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ed  to  that  body,  where  he  sat  until  his  appoint- 
nient  as  Ambassador  to  Switzerland  in  1880.  He 
retired  in  1894. 

ABAOO,  Jacques  Etienne  Victor  (1790- 
1855).  A  French  traveler  and  writer,  brother 
of  the  astronomer.  In  1817  he  accompanied  an 
expedition,  under  Freycinet,  in  a  voyage  round 
the  world.  Afterwards  he  wrote  plays,  poems,  and 
novels,  and  in  1835  undertook  the  management 
of  the  theatre  at  Rouen,  but  having  become  blind 
in  1837  he  resigned.  His  early  voyage  he  de- 
scribed in  two  books  of  travel :  Promenade  autour 
du  monde  (1822),  and  Voyage  autour  du  monde 
(1838).  In  1849,  though  deprived  of  sight,  he 
formed  a  company  of  speculators  and  started  for 
California  in  search  of  gold.  But  his  compan- 
ions deserted  him  at  Valparaiso.  On  his  return, 
he  published  his  painful  experiences,  under  the 
title.  Voyage  d'un  aveugle  en  Californie  et  dans 
les  rigionn  aurifcrea  (1851).    He  died  in  Brazil. 

ABAOOK,  ar'A-gon.  A  captaincy-general  of 
Spain  and  former  kingdom,  situated  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  country,  and  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Pyrenees,  which  separate  it 
from  France,  on  the  east  by  Catalonia  and  Va- 
lencia, on  the  south  by  Valencia  and  New  Castile, 
and  on  the  west  by  New  and  Old  Castile  (Map: 
Spain,  E  2).  It  comprises  the  three  provinces 
of  Saragossa,  Teruel,  and  Huesca,  with  a  total 
area  of  18,298  square  miles.  The  southern  and 
northern  parts  of  the  country  are  mostly  moun- 
tainous, while  the  central  portion  is  occupied  by 
a  plain,  intersected  by  the  Ebro  and  its  tribu- 
taries. The  climate  is  varied,  owing  to  the 
difference  in  the  elevation  of  the  surface.  In  the 
mountains  it  is  cool,  while  in  the  lower  parts  it 
is  exceedingly  hot  and  dry. 

This  difference  in  the  climate  is  accompanied 
by  a  corresponding  variation  in  vegetotion,  and 
the  agricultural  products  of  the  region  embrace 
both  the  hardier  grains,  such  as  com  and  wheat, 
as  well  as  delicate  fruits  like  the  olive  and  vine. 
Agriculture  is  in  a  backward  state  owing  in  part 
to  scarcity  of  population,  but  chiefly  because  of 
the  burdens  laid  by  the  Government  on  agrarian 
commiuities.  In  the  Province  of  Teruel  are  found 
deposits  of  sulphur,  copper,  lead,  and  salt,  which 
are  mined  to  some  extent.  The  manufacturing 
industries  are  confined  to  the  production  of  linen 
and  woolens  and  some  leather  goods.  The  com- 
merce of  the  region  is  insignificant  both  on  ac- 
count of  the  agricultural  and  industrial  back- 
wardness, as  well  as  of  the  lack  of  transportation 
facilities.  Population,  1887,  883,830;  1897,  892,- 
246;  1900,  912,711.  Capital,  and  seat  of  the 
Captain-General,  Saragossa. 

Aragon  came  into  the  possession  of  Rome  after 
the  overthrow  of  the  Carthaginian  power  in 
Spain,  and  was  made  a  part  of  the  Province  of 
Hispania  Tarraconensis.  It  was  conquered  by 
the  Visigoths  early  in  the  Fifth  Century,  and 
thene  in  turn  were  subdued  by  the  Moors  after 
711.  A  remnant  of  the  Christian  inhabitants  who 
escaped  to  the  mountains  and  settled  in  the 
region  between  the  Sierra  de  la  Pefia  and  the 
Pyrenees,  managed  to  maintain  their  independ- 
ence. For  a  long  time  Aragon  was  ruled  by 
counts  of  Gothic  origin.  Subsequently  it  was  in- 
corporated with  Navarre,  but  in  1035  it  attained 
its  independence  under  Raniiro  I.,  the  son  of 
Sancho  the  Great,  and  now  made  its  appearance 
as  a  kingdom.     Hemmed  in  by  Navarre  on  the 


west  and  by  the  little  State  of  Sobrarbe  on  the 
east,  Aragon,  of  necessity,  took  a  southward  ex- 
pansion. A  long  conflict  was  carried  on  with 
the  Arabs,  amounting,  perhaps,  to  nothing  more 
at  times  than  mere  guerrilla  raids,  but  result- 
ing in  the  gradual  acquisition  of  individual 
strongholds  and  towns.  On  the  capture  of 
Huesca  in  109G,  the  capital  of  the  country  was 
removed  from  the  mountain  valleys  to  the  plateau 
of  northern  Spain.  The  conquest  of  Saragossa  in 
1118  brought  the  valley  of  the  Ebro  under  the 
rule  of  the  kings  of  Aragon.  In  1137  Aragon  wa« 
united  with  Catalonia  by  the  marriage  of  Petron- 
ella,  the  daughter  of  Ramiro  II.,  with -Count 
Raymond  Berengar  IV.  of  Barcelona.  This  union 
at  once  raised  Aragon  to  a  predominant  position 
in  the  Iberian  Peninsula.  Through  the  activity 
of  the  seafaring  population  of  Catalonia,  the 
kings  of  Aragon  gained  possession  of  the  Balearic 
Islands,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Naples  in  the 
course  of  the  two  following  centuries.  At  the 
same  time  the  consolidated  strength  of  the  king- 
dom was  directed  against  the  Mohammedans,  and 
in  1238  the  important  city  of  Valencia,  with  the 
surrounding  region,  fell  into  its  power.  During 
the  later  Middle  Ages,  Aragon  possessed  the  freest 
political  institutions  in  Europe.  The  power  of 
the  King  was  greatly  limited  by  the  privileges 
enjoyed  by  the  towns,  which  in  effect  formed  a 
republican  State  within  the  monarchy.  Their 
affairs  were  administered  by  municipal  offieers 
and  their  representatives  met  in  juntas,  which 
were  charged  with  the  maintenance  of  public 
safety  and  the  control  of  common  affairs.  At 
the  head  of  the  united  towns  stood  the  Justiciar 
of  Aragon,  to  whom,  on  certain  questions,  even 
the  King  had  to  yield.  The  towns  availed  them- 
selves of  the  King's  financial  embarrassments  to 
wring  charters  of  privileges  from  the  crown. 
Pedro  IV.,  in  the  Fourteenth  Century,  first  at- 
tempted to  assert  the  power  of  the  crown  over 
the  cities;  but  though  he  was  partially  success- 
ful, the  task  was  not  completed  until  after  the 
union  of  Aragon  with  Castile.  During  this 
period  Barcelona  developed  into  one  of  the 
greatest  Mediterranean  ports,  and  entered  into 
rivalry  with  the  Italian  cities,  and  especially 
with  Genoa,  against  which  continual  wars  were 
waged.  By  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  of  Ara- 
gon with  Isabella,  heiress  to  the  crown  of  Cas- 
tile, in  1469,  the  two  States  were  united  in 
1479.  The  bond  between  the  two,  however,  was 
only  a  personal,  one  until  1516,  when,  on  the 
accession  of  Charles  I.,  they  were  definitely 
merged  into  a  new  Spain,  with  which  the  sub- 
sequent history  of  Aragon  is  identified. 

ABAOONA,  a'r4-g<-/nft.  A  citv  of  Sicily, 
77%  miles  south  of  Palermo,  and  7^4  mile* 
north  of  Girgenti.  In  its  vicinity  are  rich  sul- 
phur mines,  and  the  mud-volcano  of  Maccaluba, 
135  feet  high  and  860  feet  above  the  sea,  which 
emits  carbureted  hydrogen  gases.  Pop.,  1900, 
11,985. 

AB'AOOinTE  (named  after  Aragon,  see 
below).  An  anhydrous  calcium  carbonate,  iden- 
tical with  calcite  (q.v.)  in  composition  but  differ- 
ing from  it  by  crystallizing  in  the  orthorhombic 
system.  Aragonite  occurs  in  prismatic  crystals, 
pseudo-hexagonal  in  shape.  It  is  also  found  in 
radiated  aggregates  of  needle-like  forms. 
Further,  stalactitic,  incrusting,  columnar,  and 
coral-like    forms    occur,    the   last-named    being 
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known  as  floa  ferri,  from  its  occurrence  in  beds 
of  iron  ore.  The  prevailing  color  of  aragonite  is 
white,  shading  into  violet,  yellow,  and  pale-green 
in  some  varieties.  Its  lustre  is  vitreous.  A  silky, 
fibrous  variety  is  known  as  Satin  spar.  Aragon- 
ite was  first  found  in  Aragon,  Spain,  whence  its 
name.  In  the  United  States  aragonite  is  found  in 
several  localities  in  California,  Connecticut,  Illi- 
nois, Missouri,  New  Mexico,  Pennsylvania,  and 
New  York.  The  well-known  varieties  of  Mexican 
onyx,  largely  used  by  architects  for  wainscoting 
and  interior  decoration  are  iorms  of  aragonite. 

ABAGXTATA,  a'rik-gwa'ti  (native  name). 
The  ursine  howljr.    See  Howleb. 

ARA0XTAYA,  ll'rik-gwft-ya',  or  Rio  Gbande. 
A  large  river  of  Brazil,  rising  in  the  Serra 
Cavapo,  in  latitude  18°  10'  S.,  and  longitude 
61°  30'  W.  (Map:  Brazil,  H  5).  It  flows 
northeasterly  between  the  States  of  Goyaz  and 
Matto  Grosso,  inclosing  in  its  course  the  large 
Island  of  Bananal  (q.v.).  Near  San  Francisco, 
in  latitude  5°  30'  S.,  the  AraguayA  joins  the 
Tocantins,  which  empties  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
about  50  miles  to  the  east  of  the  main  estuary 
of  the  Amazon.  The  Araguayft  is  more  than 
1300  miles  long  and  navigable  for  more  than 
half  that  distance.  A  line  of  small  steamers 
plies  its  waters  to  the  Rapids  of  Santa  Maria. 

ABAI  HAKXTSEKI,  an'  ha'kSS-sa'ke  ( 1857- 
1725).  One  of  the  most  noted  of  modem  Japa- 
nese scholars,  Confucianists,  and  stylists,  who, 
by  his  life  and  writings,  illuminated  and  adorned 
the  ideas  that  long  molded  Japanese  society. 
When  lyeyasu  "caused  confusion  to  cease  and 
order  to  prevail,"  native  and  Chinese  learning 
revived  in  Japan,  and  a  brilliant  group  of 
scholars  in  Yedo  set  forth  the  philosophical 
doctrines  of  Chu-Hi.  Of  these,  Arai  is  best 
known.  He  became  more  liberal  than  his  mas- 
ter, Seiga,  but  he  was  still  orthodox,  as  against 
the  Kogaku,  or  (in  government  view)  "heretical" 
school  of  philosophy.  As  patronized  by  lyeyasu 
and  his  successors,  the  Tycoons,  from  1616  to 
1868,  this  philosophical  system  became  a  sort  of 
established  church,  and  heretics  were  made  to 
feel  severe  political  opposition,  which  sometimes 
ended  in  imprisonment  and  death.  Yet  scat- 
tered over  the  country,  the  pupils  of  Aral  and 
other  masters  instructed  young  gentlemen  and 
helped  powerfully  to  mold  the  public  opinion 
by  which  the  Jlikado  was  restored  to  power  in 
1868.  He  wrote  a  book  in  three  volumes.  Set  Yo 
Ri  Bun,  or  Annals  of  the  Western  Ocean,  which 
was  translated  by  S.  R.  Brown,  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  North  China  Branch  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  (London,  1827-31). 

ABAKAN,  a'rft-kSn',  or  Aracan.  The  north- 
em  division  of  Lower  Burma,  British  India,  ex- 
tending along  the  Bay  of  Bengal  from  about  18° 
to  21°  33'  northern  latitude,  and  covering,  with 
the  adjacent  islands,  an  area  of  18,540  square 
mites.  The  surface  is  very  mountainous  in  the 
interior,  which  is  traversed  by  several  parallel 
chains.  There  are  vast  forests  and  marshes 
covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  grasses  and  un- 
derbrush. The  climate  is  exceedingly  unhealth- 
ful.  The  lower  parts  of  the  country  are  well 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  rice,  indigo,  pepper, 
and  raw  sugar,  and  many  tropical  fruits  are 
found  in  a  wild  state.  The  chief  articles  of  ex- 
port are  rice,  salt,  and  teak-wood.  The  chief  port 
IS  Akyab  (q.v.).    The  town  of  Arakan,  situated 


in  the  interior  to  the  northwest  of  Akyab,  which 
before  the  British  conquest  is  said  to  have  num- 
bered nearly  100,000  souls,  is  now  a  place  of 
ruins.  The  natives  of  Arakan  are  shorter  and 
somewhat  less  round-headed  than  the  Burmese 
proper,  with  whom  they  belong  by  race  and  lan- 
guage. A  caste  system  with  monogamy  pre- 
vails among  them.  The  population  increased 
from  671,899  in  1891  to  760,848  in  1901.  About 
seventy  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  are  Bud- 
dhists, while  the  remainder  is  made  up  chiefly 
of  Mohammedans.  Arakan  was  formerly  an  in- 
dependent kingdom.  At  the  end  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Century  it  began  to  decline,  owing  to  in- 
ternal strifes,  and  a  century  later  fell  into  the 
possession  of  Burma,  from  which  it  passed  to 
Great  Britain  in  1826.  Anthropological  details 
concerning  the  peoples  of  Arakan  will  be  found 
in  Lewin,  Wild  Races  of  Southeastern  India 
(London,  1870),  and  Risley,  Tribes  and  Castes  of 
Bengal  (Calcutta,  1891). 

ABAKTCHEYEFF,  a'rAk-cha'ygf,  Alexet 
Andbetevitch,  Count  (1769-1834).  A  Russian 
statesman.  Of  noble  though  poor  family,  he 
rose  rapidly  to  high  rank  under  the  favoritism 
of  Paul,  who  made  him  commandant  of  his  body- 
guard at  Gatchina.  On  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  Paul  made  him  commandant  of  Saint 
Petersburg,  conferred  upon  him  the  baronial 
title,  dismissed  him  in  a  short  while,  made  him 
Count  in  1799,  and  again  retired  him  in  eight 
months.  After  Paul's  assassination,  Araktcne- 
yeff  was  kept  near  the  person  of  Alexander  I., 
became  minister  of  war  in  1806,  and  in  the 
late  years  of  that  Emperor's  reign  was  his  all- 
powerful  adviser  in  matters  of  internal  policy. 
The  will  of  the  Emperor,  whom  he  almost  wor- 
shiped, was  carried  out  at  all  hazards,  and  as 
the  energetic  Araktcheyeff  did  not  stop  short 
of  any  cruelty,  his  name  became  synonymous 
with  terror  to  all  liberal  thinkers.  In  1833  he 
deposited  50,000  rubles,  of  which  three-quarters 
of  the  principal  and  accumulated  interest  is  to  be 
awarded  in  1926  for  the  best  history  of  Alex- 
ander's reign.  It  was  provided  that  the  re- 
mainder shall  cover  the  expense  of  printing  the 
work,  to  form  a  second  prize,  and  to  be  paid 
for  translations  of  the  work  into  French  and 
German.  As  he  left  no  heirs  and  made  no  will, 
Nicholas  I.  granted  his  estate  at  Gruzino  and  all 
his  possessions  to  the  Novgorod  Corps  of  Cadets, 
henceforth  known  as  Araktcheyeff  Corps,  so  a» 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  statesman. 

ABAX,  Sr'ol  {Russian  pron.  ft-ral'),  or 
Abal-Denois,  Lake.  (For  derivation  see  below.) 
A  lake  east  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  within  the  limits 
of  Russian  Central  Asia,  between  latitude  43°  43' 
and  46°  45'  N.,  and  traversed  by  the  meridian 
of  60°  E.  longitude  (Map:  Asia,  E.  4).  It  lies  in 
the  Aralo-Caspian  lowlands,  is  bounded  by  the 
steppes  and  deserts  of  Khiva,  by  the  land  of  the 
Kirghis,  and  by  the  plateau  of  Ust-Urt,  separat- 
ing it  from  the  Caspian  Sea.  Its  greatest  length 
is  about  230  miles;  its  greatest  width  is  182 
miles;  and  its  area,  according  to  Strelbitski, 
is  25,050  square  miles;  this  does  not  include 
its  four  large  islands,  occupying  about  1000 
square  miles.  After  the  Caspian  Sea,  it  is 
the  largest  lake  in  the  Eurasiatic  continent, 
and,  next  to  Lake  Superior  and  the  Victoria 
Nyanza,  it  is  the  fourth  largest  in  the  world.  It 
lies  at  a  height  of  163  feet  above  the  level  of 
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the  ocean,  and  about  250  feet  above  that  of  the 
Caspian.  Its  numerous  islands  gave  rise  to  its 
name  of  Aral-Dengis  (Kirghiz,  Turk,  aral, 
island  +  dengis,  sea,  lalce).  The  bluish  tinge 
of  its  water  suggested  to  the  Russians  the  name 
of  Blue  Sea.  In  ancient  times  it  was  called 
the  Lake  of  Oxiana,  and  during  the  Middle  Ages 
the  Sea  of  Khovaresm,  or  Khuarism.  It  is  fed 
by  the  Syr-Darya  (the  ancient  Jaxartes)  on  the 
east  side' and  the  Amu-Darya  (or  ancient  Oxus) 
on  the  south.  It  is  shallow,  its  average  depth 
hardly  reaching  fifty  feet.  There  are  unmis- 
takable signs  of  its  drying  up,  especially  in  its 
southern  part.  The  Aral  is  a  salt-water  lake, 
but  it  contains  less  salt  than  the  ocean.  It 
freezes  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
shore.  It  is  very  rich  in  fish,  which  are  caught 
here  in  great  quantities.  It  is  remarkable  that, 
of  all  the  varieties  of  fish  in  the  Aral,  there  is 
not  a  single  salt-water  variety.  In  the  affluents 
of  the  Aral  the  Scaphirhynchus  species  of  fish 
has  recently  been  discovered,  a  variety  not  found 
anywhere  else  in  the  world  at  present,  but  which 
was  abundant  in  the  Tertiary  period.  Owing 
to  the  shallowness  of  its  waters,  navigation 
is  difficult;  but  Russian  steamers  have  been 
launched  upon  it,  and  took  part  in  the  operations 
against  Khiva  in  June,  1873.  The  history  of 
the  Sea  of  Aral  is  very  remarkable.  Sir  Henry 
Rawlinson  and  Colonel  Yule  collected  refer- 
ences made  to  it  in  Greek,  Latin,  Arabic,  and 
Persian  writers,  and  tried  to  establish  the  fact 
that  the  area  it  now  occupies  has  been  dry  land 
twice  within  historical  times — the  Jaxartes  and 
the  Oxus  then  running  south  of  the  Sea  of  Aral 
to  the  Caspian.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  the 
Amu  (Oxus)  has  changed  its  bed  very  considerably 
within  one  decade,  as  is  proven  by  a  comparison 
of  the  maps  carefully  prepared  in  1859  and  1870. 
See  Proceedings  of  Royal  Geographical  Society, 
Vol.  XL,  Vol.  XVI.,  and  Vol.  I.  (new  series, 
1879)  ;  also  The  Shores  of  Lake  Aral,  by  Major 
Wood  (I^ndon,  1876). 

ABAIiIA  (derivation  uncertain).  A  genus 
of  plants,  the  type  of  the  natural  order  Aralia- 
eece.  These  plants  are  dicotyledonous,  and  consist 
of  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous  plants,  resem- 
bling the  Umbelliferoe,  both  in  their  general 
habit  and  in  their  botanical  characters,  but  dif- 
fering essentially  in  the  fruit,  which  is  not 
formed  of  two  separable  carpels  as  in  the  Um- 
bellifere.  The  fmit  of  the  Araliaces  consists 
of  several  one-seeded  cells,  and  is  often  succtdent. 
The  order  contains  about  four  hundred  known 
species,  natives  of  tropical,  temperate,  and  cold 
climates,  generally  possessing  stimulant  and  aro- 
matic properties.  The  principal  genera  are  Ara- 
lia, Panax,  Uedera,  and  Fatsia.  Poisonous 
qualities  are  not  developed  as  in  the  Umbelli- 
fer.-e.  The  herbage  of  many  species  affords  good 
food  for  cattle,  and  some*  are  used  for  human 
food.  The  genus  Aralia  contains  a  considerable 
number  of  species — trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous 
plants.  It  has  a  succulent  fruit,  with  five  or 
ten  cells,  crowned  with  the  styles.  Aralia  nudi- 
caulis,  commonly  called  wild  sarsaparilla,  is  a 
native  of  the  United  States.  It  is  a  species 
of  low  growth,  having  a  solitary  radical  leaf 
with  a  trifld  stalk  and  ovate  serrated  segments; 
the  scape  is  shorter  than  the  leaf.  The  root 
is  said  to  be  equal  in  value  to  sarsaparilla 
as  an  alterative  and  tonic.     Aralia  racemosa. 


well  known  as  spikenard,  has  large,  spicy,  aro- 
matic roots.  Aralia  spinosa,  and  Aralia  hispida, 
also  natives  of  North  America,  produce  an  aro- 
matic gum-resin.  Aralia  spinosa  is  sometimes 
called  toothache-tree;  it  also  bears  the  name  of 
angelica-tree.  It  is  a  native  of  moist  woods  in 
Virginia  and  Carolina,  growing  to  a  height  of 
ten  or  twelve  feet,  with  a  single  stem,  spreading 
head,  doubly  and  trebly  pinnate  leaves  and  ovate 
leaflets,  and  is  very  ornamental  in  a  lan-n.  Ara- 
lia polaris,  found  in  the  southern  island  of  New 
Zealand,  and  in  the  greatest  abundance  and  lux- 
uriance in  the  Auckland  Islands,  is  a  herba- 
ceous perennial,  four  to  five  feet  high,  with  large 
orbicular  masses  of  green  foliage  and  waxy 
flowers,  which  present  a  verv  striking  appear- 
ance. Aralia  edulis,  now  calfed  Aralia  cordata, 
is  employed  in  China  as  a  sudorific.  Its  shoots 
are  very  delicate  and  pleasant  when  boiled;  and 
the  roots,  which  have  an  agreeable  aromatic 
flavor,  are  used  by  the  Japanese  as  carrots  or 
parsnips  are  by  Europeans.  Aralias  abound  in 
the  warm  valleys  of  the  Himalaya.  The  natives 
collect  the  leaves  of  many  as  fodder  for  cattle, 
for  which  purpose  they  are  of  great  value  in  a 
country  where  grass  for  pasture  is  scarce;  but 
the  use  of  this  food  gives  a  peculiar  taste  to  the 
butter.  Chinese  rice-paper  is  cut  from  cylinders 
of  the  pith  of  Aralia  papyrifera.  Ginseng,  the 
root  of  Panax  quinquefolia,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  products  of  the  order  Araliacete. 
Large  quantities  of  ginseng  are  collected  and 
shipped  to  China,  v-here  wonderful  medicinal 
qualities  are  attributed  to  it.  For  fine  speci- 
mens almost  fabulous  prices  are  paid.  Modem 
pharmacy  does  not  consider  it  of  great  value. 
The  astringent  roots  of  Gunnera  scahra,  some- 
times classed  with  the  Aralias,  are  used  in  tan- 
ning, and  its  fleshy  leaf-stalks  are  eaten  like 
those  of  rhubarb.  It  has  been  seen  on  the  sand- 
stone cliffs  of  Chile  with  leaves  nearly  eight  feet 
in  diameter,  each  plant  bearing  four  or  five  of 
these  enormous  leaves.  It  has  been  introduced 
into  Great  Britain,  and  is  found  to  succeed  well 
in  the  climate  of  Edinburgh.  The  only  repre- 
sentative of  this  order  in  the  British  flora  is 
the  ivy  (q.v.),  Hedera  helix.  Fatsia  horrida,  a 
member  of  this  family,  is  common  along  the 
Pacific  coast,  extending  well  into  Alaska.  It  has 
slender,  rope  -  like  stems,  crowned  with  large 
leaves.  Stems  and  leaves  are  covered  with 
prickles  that  sometimes  make  severe  sores  upon 
|>ersons  who  come  in  violent  contact  with  them. 
The  popular  name  for  the  plant  is  Devil's  Club. 

Fossil  Fobms.  The  genus  Aralia  and  an  allied 
genus,  Araliiephyllum,  have  been  described  from 
many  localities  in  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary 
rocks  of  North  America  and  Europe,  where  they 
are  represented  by  about  twenty-five  species. 

A'BAIC,  EuGETra:  (1704-1759).  An  English 
schoolmaster  and  scholar,  bom  at  Ramsgill, 
Xetherdale,  in  Yorkshire.  His  father  was  a 
gardener,  and  could  afford  to  keep  Eugene  at 
school  for  only  a  short  time ;  but  even  while  as- 
sisting his  father  the  boy  found  time  for  study. 
He  married  early,  and  became  a  schoolmaster, 
first  in  Netherdale,  and  afterward  at  Knares- 
borough,  where  he  continued  to  teach  till  1745. 
At  Knaresborough  lived  one  Daniel  Clarke,  a 
shoemaker,  and  an  intimate  acquaintance  of 
Aram.  On  one  occasion  Clarke  happened  to  buy 
a  quantity  of  valuable  goods,  which  he  easily 
obtained  on  credit ;  but,  to  the  surprise  of  every- 
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body,  he  soon  after  disappeared,  and  no  trace  of 
him  could  be  discovered.  Suspicion  lighted  upon 
Aram,  not  as  Clarke's  murderer,  but  as  his  con- 
federate in  fraud.  His  garden  was  searched, 
and  in  it  were  found  some  of  the  goods  which 
Clarke  had  bought.  Aram  was  arrested  and 
tried,  but  acquitted  for  want  of  evidence.  He 
now  left  his  wife  at  Enaresborough,  and  went 
to  London  and  other  parts  of  England,  teaching 
here  and  there ;  and,  m  spite  of  his  roaming  life, 
contrived  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  botany,  her- 
aldry, Chaldee,  Arabic,  Welsh,  and  Irish,  and 
was  planning  a  comparative  dictionary  of  all 
the  European  languages.  His  most  important 
scholastic  achievement  was  his  discovery  of  the 
similarity  of  the  Celtic  to  other  European  lan- 
guages. He  wa.s  at  work  on  his  dictionary  when 
he  was  suddenly  dragged  away  from  his  usher- 
ship  of  Lynn  Academy,  in  Norfolk,  and  commit- 
ted to  prison  on  a  charge  of  murder.  The  remain- 
der of  the  story  is  well  kno^vn.  In  1759  a  skeleton 
was  dug  up  near  Knaresborough,  which  the  in- 
habitants suspected  to  be  that  of  Clarke;  for 
they  had  now  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
unfortunate  man  had  met  with  foul  play,  espe- 
cially as  Aram's  wife  had,  on  several  occasions, 
made  strange  statements  to  the  effect  that  her 
husband  and  a  man  named  Houseman  knew  more 
of  Clarke's  disappearance  than  they  chose  to  tell. 
Houseman  was  now  confronted  with  a  bone  of 
the  skeleton  which  had  been  discovered.  He 
very  emphatically  denied  that  it  was  Clarke's. 
People  naturally  wondered  how  he  could  be  so 
positive,  and  they  became  convinced  that  if  the 
skeleton  was  not  Clarke's,  Houseman  must  know 
where  Clarke's  body  was.  At  last  he  confessed 
that  he  had  been  a  spectator  of  the  murder  of 
Clarke  by  Aram  and  one  Terry.  He  named  the 
place  where  the  body  had  been  hidden.  The 
skeleton  was  dug  up,  and  Aram  was  tried  at 
York  for  the  murder  of  Clarke,  on  August  3, 
1759.  He  conducted  his  own  defense,  and  at- 
tacked, with  great  acumen,  the  doctrine  of  cir- 
cumstantial evidence;  but  to  no  effect,  for  a 
verdict  of  guilty  was  returned,  and  he  was  con- 
demned to  be  executed  within  three  days.  In 
the  interval  he  confessed  his  guilt  to  two  clergy- 
men. While  in  the  condemned  cell  he  wrote  a 
defense  of  suicide,  but  failed  in  a  practical  illus- 
tration of  the  doctrine.  For  further  details 
consult:  N.  Scatcherd,  Memoirs  of  Eugene  Aram 
(London,  1838),  and  for  an  idealized  portrait, 
Bulwer,  Eugene  Aram  (London,  1832)  ;  Hood, 
The  Dream  of  Eugene  Aram  (London,  1845) . 

AS'AUAIC.  The  name  given  to  a  branch 
of  the  Semitic  languages,  which  embraces  numer- 
ous subdivisions.  According  to  the  classification 
now  generally  adopted,  Semitic  speech  is  divided 
into  four  broad  divisions,  as  follows :  ( 1 )  Baby- 
lonian-Assyrian;  (2)  Aramaic;  (3)  Hebweo- 
Phtenician;  (4)  South  Semitic.  Passing  over  the 
early  Aramaic  inscriptions,  these  languages  may 
be  divided  into  a  Western  and  an  Eastern  branch. 
To  the  former  belong  (a)  Biblical  Aramaic;  (b) 
Palmyrene;  (c)  Nabattean;  (d)  Jewish  Ara- 
maic in  certain  Targumim  and  the  Palestinian 
Talmud;  (e)  Christian-Palestinian;  (f)  Samari- 
tan; (g)  Modein  dialects  in  the  Lebanon.  East- 
em  Aramaic  are:  (a)  much  of  the  Babylonian 
Talmud;  (b)  Mandoean;  (c)  Syr  lac;  (d)  Neo- 
Syriac  in  Northern  Mesopotamia,  Kurdistan,  and 
the  neighborhood  of  Lake  Urmi.  Of  these 
the  most  interesting  and  important,  so  far 
Vol.  I.— 47. 


as  literary  productions  are  concerned,  are  Bibli- 
cal Aramaic,  Babylonian  Aramaic,  and  Syriac. 
Examples  of  Biblical  Aramaic  are  in  the  Books 
of  Daniel  (c.l65  B.C.)  and  Ezra  (c.250  B.C.), 
with  some  scattered  words  elsewhere  in  the  Old 
Testament.  The  discussions  of  the  Babylonian 
rabbis  on  the  Pentateuchal  and  post-biblical 
laws  are  almost  exclusively  in  the  Aramaic  dia- 
lect, which  was  adopted  by  the  Jews  on  coming 
to  Babylonia,  and  which  forms  the  language 
of  the  most  of  the  vast  compilation  known 
as  the  Babylonian  Talmud.  (See  Talmud.) 
Roughly  speaking,  this  compilation  covers  tne 
four  centuries  from  a.d.  200  to  600,  though 
there  are  both  earlier  and  later  portions  in 
it.  The  Syriac  literature  is  almost  exclusively 
Christian,  and  for  the  greater  part  theological. 
Its  dialect  is  more  properly  that  of  Edessa,  for 
through  the  translation  of  the  Bible  known  as 
the  Peshito  (i.e.  the  plain  or  unadorned  render- 
ing), in  the  Second  Century  a.d.,  the  literary 
language  of  Edessa  spread  throughout  Mesopo- 
tamia and  Palestinian  Christendom.  From  this 
time  until  the  Fourteenth  Century  a  large  litera- 
ture was  produced,  embracing  not  only  doctrinal 
and  homiletic  expositions,  rituals,  and  religious 
poetry,  but  also  history  and  romance.  Even 
after  the  Arabic  conquest,  Syriac  continued  for 
some  centuries  to  be  the  current  language  in 
Mesopotamia  and  northern  Palestine.  See 
Stbiac. 

Of  the  other  Aramaic  languages,  the  Pales- 
tinian Aramaic  is  represented  chiefly  in  the 
literary  remains  of  the  Aramaic-speaking  Chris- 
tiana of  Palestine  and  the  discussions  of  the 
Rabbis  in  the  Palestinian  schools  on  the  minute 
regulations  of  post-exilic  Judaism,  while  the 
Samaritan  is  of  importance  chiefly  because  of  the 
translation  of  the  Pentateuch  into  this  speech. 
The  Mandaic,  one  of  the  Christian  dialects  of 
Mesopotamia,  has  but  scanty  literary  remains, 
and  is  of  importance  chiefly  for  the  insight  it 
affords  into  the  peculiarities  of  the  Mandtean 
sect.  Palmyrene  and  Nabattean  are  represented 
chiefly  by  mortuary  and  commemorative  inscrip- 
tions, belonging  to  the  early  centuries  of  our  era, 
while  the  modem  dialects  have  now  a  large  litera- 
ture— Bible  translations,  Sunday-school  books,  and 
religious  works— due  to  the  efforts  of  various  mis- 
sionary societies.  A  feature  of  the  Aramaic  speech, 
which  is  illustrated  by  the  above  sketch,  is  the 
l.irge  geographical  extent  occupied  by  it,  covering 
as  it  does  practically  the  entire  range  of  Semitic 
settlements,  with  the  exception  of  Southern  Arabia 
and  Abyssinia.  As  early  as  the  Eighth  Ontury  B.C. 
we  find  Aramaic  a  current  speech  in  the  extreme 
north  of  Syria  at  the  foot  of  the  Taums  range. 
Monuments  of  rulers  in  this  district,  found  by 
German  explorers  at  Senjerli,  contain  inscriptions 
in  Aramaic.  The  southern  limit  of  Aramaic  is 
marked  by  inscriptions  found  at  Teima  in  north- 
em  Arabia,  and  belonging  to  the  period  before 
Mohammed.  In  the  later  days  of  the  Babylonian 
Empire,  Aramaic  even  superseded  the  native 
Babvlonian  as  the  current  speech  of  the  people, 
so  that  the  Hebrews,  upon  coming  to  Babylonia, 
adopted  Aramaic  and  not  Babylonian,  in  place 
of  Hebrew.  In  Palestine  proper,  Aramaic  also 
crept  in  at  a  comparatively  early  period.  After 
the  return  of  the  Hebrews  from  the  Babylonian 
exile,  Hebrew  rapidly  declined  and  assumed  the 
character  of  a  sacred  and  learned  language  in 
contrast  to  the  ever-growing  popularity  of  Ara- 
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maic  as  the  apeech  of  the  people.    For  the  spe- 
cial traits  of  Aramaic,  see  Semitic  Languages. 

BlBUOGBAPHT.  Zimmem,  Vergleichende  Oram- 
matik  der  semitUchen  Sprachen  (Berlin,  1898) ; 
the  grammars  of  Biblical  Aramaic  by  Kautzsch 
(1884),  Marti  (1896),  and  Strack  (1897)  ;  Dal- 
man,  Orammatik  des  judiaoh-paUiatinischen  Ara- 
mSUch  (Leipzig,  1894);  Fetermann,  Brevia 
lAnguce  Samaritanw  Grammatica  (ib.,  1867); 
NOldeke,  Mandaische  Orammatik  (Halle,  1876) ; 
id.,  Syrische  Orammatik  (Leipzig,  1898) ;  id., 
Orammatik  der  netisyrischen  Sprache  (ib.,  1868) ; 
Duval,  Qrammaire  syriaque  (Paris,  1881) ;  Mac- 
lean, Orammar  of  Vernacular  Syriac  (Cambridge, 
1895);  Littmann,  Semitic  Inscriptions  (New 
York,  1904 ) ;  Stevenson,  Assyrian  and  Babylon- 
ian Contracts  with  Aramaic  Reference  Notes  (ib., 
1902). 

AS'AME'AKS.  By  Arameans,  or  Syro- 
Chaldeana,  Keane  (1896)  denotes  certain  Semitic 
peoples  of  Syria,  parts  of  Palestine,  and  the 
Lower  Euphrates,  while  Brinton  ( 1890)  makes 
Aramean  a  subdivision  of  the  more  general  Chal- 
dean, and  Featherman  (1881)  uses  it  to  include 
•11  the  Semitic,  Hamitic,  and  related  peoples. 
As  Arameans  we  ir.ay  reckon  the  ancient  Baby- 
lonians (in  so  far  as  they  were  Semites),  the 
Assyrians,  the  Syrians,  or  Western  Arameans; 
the '  so-called  Chaldeans,  or  Eastern  Arameans, 
and  the  Samaritans  (in  part),  besides  some 
peoples  of  less  importance.  As  a  result  of  the 
vitality  of  Arabic,  and  the  absorbing  power  of 
the  people  who  carried  it  north,  the  Eastern  Ara- 
maic is  now  reduced  to  the  dialects  of  a  few 
communities  in  Northern  Mesopotamia,  Kurdis- 
tan, and  around  Lake  Urmi.  The  Western 
Aramaic  is  of  interest,  as  it  was  probably  the 
evcry-day  speech  of  Palestine  in  the  time  of 
Jesus,  and  used  by  him  as  the  quotations  in  the 
New  Testament  show.  Aramaic  became  the  lan- 
guage of  general  intercourse  in  later  Babylonian 
and  Assyrian  times,  and  seems  to  have  driven  the 
Semitic  dialects  of  that  region  out  of  popular 
use.    See  Sybiac  Language;  Semites. 

AS'AIQK'TA.  A  favorite  name  among  the 
Restoration  dramatists,  although  never  given 
by  them  to  very  prepossessing  characters.  Van- 
brugh,  in  The  Confederacy,  christens  with  it  the 
wife  of  Moneytrap,  a  snobbish  creature  with  a 
weakness  for  titles,  and  Congreve  gives  it  to  the 
principal  female  character  in  his  comedy  of  The 
Old  Bachelor. 

AS.AXIS,  ft'r&'mto^  The  least  sympathetic  of 
Dumas's  Three  Musketeers,  and  the  one  never 
really  loved  by  the  author.  His  valor  and  re- 
source were  marred  by  his  insincerity.  He  at- 
tains high  Church  honors,  finally  becoming  the 
head  of  the  Jesuite. 

ARAN,  ftr'an.  South  Isles  of.  Three  small 
islands  situated  at  the  entrance  to  Galway  Bay, 
off  the  western  coast  of  Ireland.  The  i>rincipal 
and  the  most  western  of  them  is  called  Inishmore, 
and  is  seven  miles  long,  and  two  miles  broad. 
The  next  is  called  Ini8hmaan,and  the  third,  lying 
to  the  southeast,  Inishere.  Their  total  area  is 
about  eighteen  square  miles,  and  they  all  form 
the  barony  of  (^re.  The  soil  is  for  the  most 
part  sandy,  and  the  only  remarkable  feature  of 
the  islands  is  the  number  of  old  relics  found  on 
them.  The  islands  contained  at  one  time  about 
twenty  churches  and  monasteries.  There  exist 
some  remains  of  old  fortresses,  supposed  to  have 


been  built  in  the  First  Century  aj>.  The  main 
industry  is  fishing,  and  the  principal  village  i» 
Kilronan,  on  Inishmore,  with  a  population  of 
750. 

ABAin>A,  ft-rtln'dA,  Don  Pedbo  Pabu> 
Ababaca  de  Bolea,  Count  of  (1718-99).  A 
Spanish  statesman,  born  in  Saragossa,  of  a  dis- 
tinguished Aragonese  family.  He  at  first  fol- 
lowed a  military  career,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of 
general.  In  1700  he  was  appointed  by  Charle* 
III.  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Augustus  IIL, 
King  of  Poland.  In  1766  he  was  recalled  to 
.Madrid  on  account  of  its  disturbed  state,  and 
became  president  of  the  Council  of  Castile  and 
prime  minister.  He  soon  restored  order  in  the 
capital,  expelled  the  Jesuite  from  Spain,  sup- 
pressed the  banditti  in  the  Sierra  Morena,  and 
promoted  a  liberal  policy.  In  1773  he  was  re- 
moved from  his  post  through  the  influence  of 
the  clergy,  and  sent  as  ambassador  to  France, 
where  he  remained  until  1787.  In  1792  he  was 
again  made  prime  minister,  but  was  soon  de- 
posed again  through  the  agency  of  Godoy,  Duke 
of  Alcudia,  the  Queen's  favorite.  He  remained 
president  of  the  Council  of  State,  which  he  had 
organized ;  but  upon  opposing  the  foreign  policy 
of  Godoy  he  was  banished  to  Aragon,  where  h» 
died. 

AR'AXTEIDA.     An  order  of  Arachnida.  See 

SPIOEBS. 

ABANOO  T  TJlBSXSO,  k-T&n'gb  «  p&ra'- 
nyA,  Fbancisco  de  ( 1706-1837 ) .  A  Cuban  states- 
man. He  was  bom  at  Havana,  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1789,  and  twice  represented  Cuba 
in  the  Cortes  of  Spain.  It  was  through  his 
exertions  that  the  tobacco  monopoly  was  done 
away  with,  and  the  porte  of  Culm  were  opened 
to  foreign  trade.  He  is  best  known  for  his 
works  treating  of  Cuban  economies,  many  of 
which  have  been  translated  into  other  languages. 

ASAirjTTEZ,  &'r«n-Hweth'  (From  Lat.  An 
Jovis,  altar  of  Jupiter).  A  town  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Madrid,  Spain,  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Tagus,  28  miles  south -southeast  of  Ma- 
drid, in  a  beautifully  wooded  valley  (Map: 
Spain,  D  3).  The  town  is  built  in  tiie  Dutch 
style  and  has  broad  and  regular  streete  intersect- 
ing each  other  at  right  angles.  It  is  famed  for 
iU  palace  and  gardens.  The  place  owes  ite  exist- 
ence to  an  idiosyncrasy  of  Philip  II.  He  erected 
a  splendid  palace  where  had  be^  but  a  shooting 
villa,  and  for  several  months  of  the  year  Aran- 
juez  became  the  seat  of  government.  The  place 
naturally  acquired  more  or  less  importance  from 
this  circumstance,  ite  population  at  one  time 
reaching  20,000.  The  various  sovereigns  who 
occupied  Aranjuez  beautified  it  by  erecting  new 
structures  or  extending  the  gardens.  Aranjuez 
is  known  historically  for  the  treaty  of  alliance 
concluded  here  between  France  and  Spain  on 
April  12,  1772,  and  as  the  scene  of  the  abdica- 
tion of  Charles  IV.  on  March  19,  1808.  Pop., 
1900,  12,670. 

ABANSAS,  &-rfin'zas.  Bat.  An  inlet  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  on  the  coast  of  Texas,  about 
15  miles  northeast  of  Corpus  Christi  Bay  (Map: 
Texas,  F  6) .  It  has  a  length  of  about  18  miles, 
and  ite  greatest  width  is  about  8  miles.  It  is 
connected  with  the  Gidf  by  a  narrow  channel, 
known  as  Aransas  Pass.  It  has  a  sandy  bar, 
which  detracte  from  ite  commercial  importanoe, 
and  is  protected  by  a  lighthouse.    On  November 
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20,  1864,  the  pass  was  the  scene  of  a  battle  be- 
tween the  Confederate  and  the  Federal  troops, 
which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  the  former's 
fortifications  at  the  pass. 

ABANSAS  FASS.     See  Abansas  Bay. 

ABAinr,  o'rS-ny',  JXnos  (1817-82).  Next 
to  Fetofi  the  greatest  of  modem  Hungarian 
poets.  He  was  bom  at  Nagy-Szalonta,  March  1, 
1817.  His  parents  were  simple  peasants  and 
very  poor,  but  he  was  their  only  son  and  the 
child  of  their  old  age,  and  they  spared  no  effort 
to  give  hiiu  an  education.  At  four  he  had  al- 
ready learned  to  read  from  letters  traced  in  the 
ashes  on  the  hearth,  and  the  Psalms  were  his 
first  spelling-book.  From  the  first  he  was  an  in- 
defatigable reader,  and  had  soon  exhausted  the 
resources  of  the  local  library,  both  in  Hungarian 
and  in  Latin.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  entered 
the  college  at  Debreczin,  where  he  quickly  dis- 
tinguished himself,  but  his  dreams  were  of  a 
romantic  career.  Like  PetCfl,  he  had  felt  the 
fascination  of  the  stage,  and  in  1836  joined  a 
company  of  strolling  players;  but  after  a  few 
months,  poverty  and  hunger  brought  him,  foot- 
sore and  discouraged,  back  to  his  father's  house. 
Here  he  put  aside  romantic  aspirations,  and  hav- 
ing obtamed  an  appointment  as  notary,  settled 
down  to  be  a  mere  "every-day"  man.  It  was  not 
until  the  summer  of  1845  that  certain  absurdi- 
ties in  the  life  of  the  county  officials  "awoke 
the  voice  of  satire  within  him,"  and  inspired  his 
first  poem,  a  satirical  epic,  Az  elveszett  alkot- 
mdny  ("The  Lost  Constitution"),  and  the  Kis- 
faludy  Society  of  Pesth  having  offered  a  prize 
for  the  best  humorous  poem,  he  submitted  it 
and  was  successful.  Two  years  later  he  obtained 
a  second  prize  with  the  first  part  of  bis  great 
trilogy,  Toldi,  an  epic  founded  wholly  upon  Mag- 
yar traditions,  which  immediately  brought  him 
into  widespread  popularity,  and  won  him  the 
friendship  of  the  leading  men  of  letters  of  his 
day  and  country.  PetJifl,  amon^  others,  wrote 
to  him,  saying:  "While  others  win  their  laurels 
leaf  by  leaf,  we  must  grant  you  at  once  the  full 
crown."  Arany's  popularity  soon  extended  to 
the  lowest  ranks  of  the  people,  for  he  had  satu- 
rated himself  in  childhood  with  the  folklore  of 
his  race,  and  he  excelled  above  all  in  the  art  of 
weaving  these  old  legends  and  traditions  into 
the  fabric  of  his  poems,  and  in  appealing  to  that 
spirit  of  national  pride  which  is  a  leading  char- 
acteristic of  the  Magyar  race.  From  this  time 
on  his  career  was  determined.  In  1860  he  re- 
moved to  Pesth,  becoming  first  director  and  then 
secretary  of  the  Kisfaludy  Society,  and  in  1870 
^neral  secretary  of  the  Hungarian  Academy  of 
Science,  a  position  which  he  held  until  shortly 
before  his  death,  October  22,  1882.  A  monument 
was  raised  to  his  memory  at  Pesth  in  1893. 
Among  his  more  notable  works  should  be  men- 
tioned: Muriny  oatroma  ("The  Siege  of  Mu- 
rfiny") ;  King  Buda'a  Death,  an  epic  in  twelve 
cantos;  the  second  and  third  parts  of  the  Toldi 
cycle,  Toldi'a  Love  and  Toldi't  Evening;  some 
exquisite  ballads,  which  many  Hungarian  critics 
think  have  been  unsurpassied,  and  numerous 
translations,  including  Aristophanes,  and  por- 
tions of  Goethe,  Tasso,  and  Shakespeare.  Arany's 
own  estimate  of  his  worth  is  interesting:  "My 
talent,"  he  wrote,  "is  always  urging  me  onward, 
but  my  lack  of  energy  constantly  drags  me  back ; 
and  so  I  remain,  like  the  greater  part  of  my  work 
— a  fraipnentt"   This  verdict  falls  far  below  that 


of  his  countrymen,  who  unite  in  regarding  him 
as  the  poet  who  raised  Hungarian  poetry  to  a 
hitherto  unkno^m  height,  as  unequaled  in  his 
versatility  and  artistic  finish,  and  in  his  power 
of  combining  the  spirit  of  the  primitive  Magyar 
folksong  and  the  classic  polish  of  his  own  verse 
in  perfect  harmony.  There  are  numerous  Ger- 
man translations  of  his  poems,  among  others, 
Kertbeny  (Leipzig,  1851);  L.  K6rodi  (Kron- 
stadt,  1863)  ;  Sponer  (Leipzig,  1880)  ;  and 
Ihix  (Pesth,  1861). 

ABAfAHO  (probably,  tattooed  people). 
An  important  Algonkian  tribe  of  the  North 
American  plains,  living  in  three  principal  divi- 
sions, viz.,  the  Hitunena,  "Beggars"  or  Grosven- 
tres,  associated  with  the  Assiniboin  in  northern 
Montana  (600)  ;  the  Northern  Arapahos,  liv- 
ing with  the  Shoshonis  upon  a  reservation  in 
Wyoming  (800)  ;  and  the  Southern  Arapahos, 
associated  with  the  Cheyennes  in  Oklahoma 
(980).  These  last,  together  with  the  Cheyennes, 
sold  their  reservation  by  treaty  in  1892,  and  are 
now  citizens,  holding  allotments  in  severalty.  In 
character  the  Arapahos  are  friendly  and  accom- 
modating, and  display  a  superior  adaptability  to 
civilization.  They  are  also  of  a  fervent  religious 
spirit,  and  were  among  the  principal  adherents 
and  propagators  of  the  ghost  dance  religion  some 
ten  years  ago.  In  the  early  border  wars  they 
were  usually  friendly  or  neutral,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  their  allies,  the  Cheyennes,  were 
among  the  most  determined  of  the  hostiles.  See 
Kboebeb,  The  Arapaho  (New  York,  1904). 

ABAFAIKA,  a'ra-pJ'mA  (probably  native 
name).  A  genus  of  South  American  river  fishes, 
closely  related  to  the  herrings,  and  having  the 
body  covered  with  a  mosaic  of  strong,  bony,  com- 
pound scales.  They  are  the  largest  fresh-water 
fishes  in  the  world,  attaining  a  length  of  16 
feet  and  a  weight  of  400  pounds.  They  are  much 
valued  as  food,  both  in  the  fresh  and  in  the  salted 
condition,  by  the  people  of  Brazil  and  Guiana. 
The  principal  species  is  Arapainta  gigas,  which 
is  taken  by  sparing. 

ABAPIUBS,  a'r4-p6q«s.  A  village  of  Spain 
in  the  Province  of  Salamanca,  situated  about 
four  miles  southeast  of  the  town  of  Salamanca 
(Map:  Spain,  C  2) .  It  was  famous  as  the  place 
of  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  in  which  the  French 
forces  under  Marmont  were  defeated  by  the 
allied  troops  under  Wellington;  on  July  22. 
1812.  '       ' 

AB'ABAT  {Airarat,  in  the  old  Armenian 
dialect  Aiarat,  i.e.  the  plains  of  the  Aryans) .  The 
ancient  name  of  the  fertile  plateau  through  which 
flows  the  river  Aras,  or  Araxes.  Ararat  appears 
in  the  Old  Testament  (II.  Kings  xix.  37)  as  the 
place  to  which  the  sons  of  Sennacherib  fled  after 
murdering  their  father.  In  Assyrian  texts  the 
country  is  also  mentioned  frequently  from  the 
Ninth  Century  B.C.  onward  under  the  form  Urarti, 
though  it  would  appear  that  the  name  was  used 
somewhat  indefinitely  for  a  larger  district  than 
the  Ararat  of  classical  writers.  It  was  the 
ambition  of  the  Assyrian  kings  to  include  Urarti 
in  their  dominions,  and  frequent  military  expedi- 
tions were  made  against  Nairi,  as  the  vast  tract 
to  the  north  and  northeast  of  Assyria  was  com- 
monly termed.  It  occupies  the  centre  of  the 
mountainous  region  of  Armenia,  belonging  partly 
to  Turkey  and  partly  to  Russia.  According  to 
Genesis  (viii.  4)  it  was  on  the  "mountains  of 
Ararat"  that  Noah's  Ark  rested  after  the  Det 
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uge,  from  which  it  appears  that  Ararat  was 
properly  the  designation  of  an  entire  district. 
Such,  however,  was  the  general  interest  attach- 
ing to  the  Biblical  tradition,  that  the  name 
Ararat  became  attached  to  a  particular  moun- 
tain, the  one  called  by  the  Armenians  Masis 
Levsar,  or  "mountains  of  the  ark";  by  the 
Turks  Aghri-Dagh,  "steep  mountain";  and  by 
the  Persians,  Koh-iSuh,  "Noah's  mountain."  It 
rises  in  two  volcanic  cones,  known  as  the  greater 
and  lesser  Ararat;  the  former,  which  attains 
the  height  of  16,912  feet  (according  to  another 
measurement,  17,212  feet)  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  It  is,  next 
to  Mount  Demavend,  the  highest  elevation  of 
Western  Asia,  and  since  1827  it  forms  the  point 
where  the  Russian,  Turkish,  and  Persian  ter- 
ritories meet,  its  summit  being  in  Russian  terri- 
tory. In  1840  the  form  of  the  mountain  was 
partially  changed  by  a  frightful  and  destructive 
earthquake.  Previous  to  this  period,  at  the  base 
of  the  mountain  and  at  a  point  where  a  stream 
runs  from  a  wild  gorge,  there  stood  the  village 
of  Arguri,  or  Aguri,  It  was  surrounded  by 
gardens  and  orchards,  and  had  upwards  of  one 
thousand  inhabitants.  In  the  ravine,  2300  feet 
above  the  village,  stood  the  Armenian  convent  of 
St.  James,  and  1000  feet  higher  still  a  chapel 
dedicated  to  St.  James.  The  beauty  and  mild 
air  of  the  district  made  Arguri  a  favorite  sum- 
mer resort  of  the  richer  inhabitants  of  Armenia. 
It  was  destined  to  undergo  a  greatrchange,  how- 
ever. On  July  2,  1840,  dreadful  shocks  of 
earthquake  were  felt.  Great  masses  of  the  moun- 
tain were  thrown  into  the  plain,  the  ravine  was 
closed,  the  convent  and  chapel  disappeared,  and 
the  village  and  the  gardens  which  surrounded  it 
were  buried  under  rocks,  earth,  and  ice,  with  all 
the  inhabitants. 

ABABAT,  or  PIliOT  MOXTNTAIN.  A 
motmtain  about  3000  feet  high,  situated  in 
Surry  County,  N.  C. 

ABABI,  4-ra'r6,  Sebba.  A  low  mountain 
chain  forming  the  southwestern  boundary  of 
the  SUtes  of  Cearft  and  Piauhy,  Brazil  (Map: 
Brazil,  J  5).  It  forms  part  of  the  mountain 
system  that  extends  southward  from  the  north- 
east coast  at  a  point  just  to  the  west  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Parahiha  River.  It  is,  besides, 
the  watershed  between  that  river  system  and  the 
Sao  Francisco,  to  the  eastward. 

ABAS,  ft-ras'  ( the  ancient  Gk.  'Xfiiirii,  Arawla) . 
A  river  in  Armenia,  formed  by  the  junction  of 
the  Bingol-Su  and  the  Kaleh-Su,  and  uniting  its 
waters  with  those  of  the  Kur  (ancient  Cyrus), 
after  a  course  of  about  500  miles.  The  main 
stream  is  the  Bingol-Su,  which  rises  in  the  Bin- 
gol-Dagh  Mountains,  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  latitude 
41°  30'  N.  and  longitude  41°  10'  E.;  and  flowing 
north-northeast,  is  joined  a  little  below  Hasan- 
Kaleh  by  the  Kaleh-Su,  after  which  the  combined 
stream  is  called  the  Aras  (Map:  Turkey 
in  Asia,  M  3).  About  52  miles  west  of 
Kazyman  it  crosses  the  Russian  frontier,  trav- 
erses the  territory  of  Kars  and  the  government 
of  Erivan;  then  forms  for  a  long  distance  the 
boundary  line  between  Russia  and  Persia,  and  by 
a  sharp  turn  south  it  flows  on  until  it  meets  the 
Kur.  On  its  banks  are  found  many  traces  of 
ancient  canals  and  other  proofs  that  the  sur- 
rounding country  was  once  densely  populated. 
The  ancient  writers  claimed  that  the  Aras  flowed 


directly  into  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  modem  re- 
search has  proven  this  to  have  been  the  case. 
Near  the  village  of  Janfitze  the  old  bed  of  th© 
Aras  is  visible  for  about  twenty  miles.  This 
former  bed  of  the  river  passed  through  Armavir, 
the  ancient  capital  of  Armenia. 

ABATOB  A  Christian  Latin  poet  of  the 
Sixth  Century.  He  was  bom  in  Liguria,  studied 
at  Milan,  became  a  jurist  under  Theodoric,  and 
was  an  official  under  Athalaric,  Theodoric's  suc- 
cessor. About  640  he  took  orders  as  a  subdea- 
con  of  the  Roman  Church.  He  is  best  known 
for  his  De  Actis  Apostolorum,  a  poem  in  very 
creditable  hexameters,  but  much  overweighted 
with  reflective  and  allegorical  passages.  He  also 
wrote  an  Epistola  ad  Parthenium  in  the  elegiac 
distich. 

ABATTTS  (Gk.  'Aparot.  Aratos)  (B.C.  271- 
213).  A  distinguished  statesman  and  general  of 
Sicyon.  At  the  time  of  Aratus's  youth,  Sicyon 
was  in  the  hands  of  tyrants,  who  were  chiefly 
partisans  of  the  Macedonian  kings.  Clinias,  the 
father  of  Aratus,  was  an  active  supporter  of  the 
opposite  side,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  party  strug- 
gle, he  was  assassinated,  B.C.  264.  Many  mem- 
bers of  his  party  were  obliged  to  flee  from  the 
city,  and  Aratus  was  rescued  by  a  relative  and 
taken  to  Argos.  Here  he  spent  his  youth  and 
became  a  recognized  leader  of  the  exiled  band. 
In  his  twentieth  year  (b.c.  251),  putting  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  few  followers,  he  made  his  way 
to  Sicyon,  secretly  entered  the  town,  drove  out 
the  tyrant,  and  reestablished  a  government  of 
the  people.  Owing  to  the  long  rule  of  the  ty- 
rants, he  at  first  met  with  many  difficulties  in 
his  efl'orts  at  reorganization,  but  he  successfully 
overcame  these,  and  was  recognized  as  the  first 
man  in  the  state.  Under  his  lead,  Sicyon  joined 
the  Achsean  League,  in  which  it  soon  rose  to  a 
position  of  first  importance.  In  B.C.  245  he  was 
made  general  of  the  League,  an  oflice  which  he 
held  in  the  course  of  his  career  seventeen  times. 
Through  his  influence,  many  other  Greek  cities 
joined  the  confederacy.  In  B.c.  224  the  League 
was  hard  pressed  by  the  Spartans  under  Cleo- 
menes,  and  Aratus  found  himself  obliged  to 
join  hands  with  Antigonus,  King  of  Macedonia. 
An  alliance  was  made,  and  the  Spartans  were 
defeated  at  Sellasia,  in  B.C.  221 ;  but  through 
this  step  the  Macedonians  gained  a  foothold  in 
Peloponnesus.  Aratus  was  a  greater  statesman 
than  general,  but  he  was  sincere  throughout  his 
life  in  his  efl'orts  to  enlarge  and  strengthen  the 
league.  He  was  finally  poisoned,  in  B.C.  213,  by 
order  of  Philip,  the  successor  of  Antigonus.  Two 
annual  festivals  (the  Aratea)  were  instituted 
by  his  countrymen  in  his  honor.  Near  the  end 
of  his  life  he  wrote  his  memoirs,  in  thirty  books. 
Consult  Mtlller,  Fragmenta  Historicorum  Qr<t- 
corum  (Paris,  1868-74). 

ABATTTS  OF  Sou.  A  Greek  physician  and 
poet  of  Cilicia.  About  b.c.  270,  at  the  request 
of  the  Macedonian  king,  Antigonus  Gonatas,  he 
wrote  a  Greek  didactic  poem,  entitled,  Phanotn- 
ena,  founded  on  the  astronomical  system  of 
Eudoxus  of  Cnidos,  and  appended  to  it  another 
poem,  Diosemeia,  giving  rules  for  prognostication 
of  the  weather.  A  pure  style  and  correct  versi- 
fication mark  both  poems,  which  were  translated 
into  Latin  by  Cicero,  CiEsar  Germanicus,  and 
Rufus  Festus  Avienus.  Aratus  was  a  native  of 
the  same  province  as  St.  Paul,  who  quotes  from 
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bim  in  his  speech  on  Mara'  Hill  (Acts  xrii.  28). 
Critical  edition  by  Maass  ( Berlin,  1892 ) . 

ABAUCANIA,  tt'rou-ka'n6-A.  The  country 
of  the  Araucos  or  Araucanian  Indians,  a  terri- 
tory in  the  southern  part  of  Chile,  occupying  a 
large  portion  of  the  province  of  Arauco.  The 
country  is  divided  from  north  to  south  into  four 
parallel  regions,  which  were  formerly  adminis- 
tered by  hereditary  toguia.  The  population  can- 
not be  given  with  accuracy,  but  is  estimated  at 
60,000.  In  physical  type  they  resemble  their 
kindred  of  the  pampas.  Their  language  is  of 
guch  harmonious  and  adaptable  character  that  a 
serious  attempt  was  once  made  by  a  missionary 
student  to  introduce  it  into  Europe  to  super- 
sede Latin.  The  Araucanians  remained  inde- 
pendent longer  than  any  other  native  tribe  on 
the  American  continent,  and  had  fought  for  their 
liberty,  with  intervals  of  precarious  truce,  from 
1537  to  1773.  During  the  war  between  Spain 
and  the  Chilean  colonists,  Araucania  remamed 
neutral.  In  1861,  a  French  adventurer  named 
Antoine  Toiuiens  was  elected  King  of  Araucania, 
under  the  name  of  Or^lie  Antoine  I.,  but  was 
deposed  and  sent  back  to  France  by  the  Chil- 
ean Government.  The  rule  of  Chile  was  recog- 
nized by  the  Araucanians  in  1870.  Consult  A. 
Polakowsky,  "Die  heutigen  Aurakanen,"  in 
Olobtu,  No.  74  (Brunswick,  1898). 

ABAU'CAK  STOCK.  A  group  of  South 
American  tribes  formerly  occupying  the  pampas 
region  of  Argentina,  from  about  35°  south  to 
the  Rio  Negro  and  the  adjoining  portion  of 
Chile,  including  the  island  of  Chiloe.  The  stock 
name  {Aucanian  of  Brinton)  is  derived  from 
aucani,  "wild,  indomitable."  In  their  general 
character  and  habit  the  Indians  of  this  stock 
closely  resemble  our  own  plains  tribes ;  or  rather, 
perhaps,  the  Navajos,  most  of  them  wandering 
constantly  from  place  to  place  in  quest  of  fresher 
pasture  for  their  herds  of  horses,  cattle,  and 
sheep,  dwelling  in  low  skin  tents  and  subsisting 
almost  entirely  upon  meat,  despising  agriculture, 
but  expert  in  dressing  skins,  forging  lance  blades 
and  knives,  and  weaving  the  wool  of  their  sheep 
into  blankets  and  ponchos.  They  seem  to  have 
but  a  loose  organization,  many  of  the  tribal 
names  being  merely  direction  names.  As  a  race 
they  are  warlike  and  independent,  refusing  civili- 
zation or  Christianity.  Among  their  tribes  are 
the  Araucano,  Chono,  Huilche,  Moluche,  Puel- 
che,  Ranqueic,  and  others. 

AB'AXIOA'BIA  ( from  Araucania,  a  territory 
in  the  south  of  Chile).  A  genus  of  plants  of  the 
natural  order  Conifene  or  pines,  consisting  of 
lofty  trees,  natives  of  South  America  and  Aus- 
tralasia. The  species,  of  which  there  are  fifteen, 
are  all  evergreen.  The  leaves  are  broader  than 
those  of  pines  and  firs,  which,  however,  the  trees 
resemble  in  their  general  manner  of  growth.  Ar- 
aucaria  imbricata,  sometimes  called  the  Chile 
Pine,  a  native  of  the  Andes  of  Chile,  form- 
ing forests  on  their  western  declivities,  attains  a 
height  of  150  feet.  Its  trunk  is  quite  straight 
and  free  from  knots.  The  bark  of  the  young  trees 
is  studded  with  leaves  from  the  base  upward, 
even  until  the  tree  is  12  or  15  years  of  age.  The 
branches  are  in  whorls  of  five  to  eight.  Young 
trees  have  branches  almost  from  the  ground;  old 
trees  have  tall  naked  stems,  with  a  crown  of 
branches.  The  female  strobile  (cone)  is  roundish 
ovate,  six  to  eight  inches  in  diameter,  with  scales 


terminated  by  a  long  awl-shaped  pnoint,  and  seeds 
wedge-shaped  and  more  than  an  inch  in  length. 
The  outer  and  inner  bark  of  full-grown  trees  are 
each  four  to  six  inches  in  thickness.  From  both 
outer  and  inner  bark,  and  indeed  from  all  parts  of 
the  tree,  resin  flows  readily  and  in  great  abun- 
dance. The  leaves  are  lanceolate,  about  an  inch  in 
length,  and  half  an  inch  in  breadth  near  the  base, 
sharp-pointed.  The  timber  is  heavy,  solid,  hard, 
fibrous,  yellowish  white,  and  beautifully  veined. 
It  is  suitable  for  masts  of  ships.  The  resin, 
which  is  white,  has  a  smell  like  frankincense, 
and  a  not  unpleasant  taste.  The  seed  is  pleasant 
to  the  taste,  not  unlike  the  chestnut,  and  is  a 
most  important  article  of  food  among  the 
natives.  It  is  eaten  raw,  boiled,  or  roasted.  A 
spirituous  liquor  is  distilled  from  it.  A  single 
strobile  sometimes  contains  between  200  and  300 
seeds,  and  one  tree  may  be  seen  loaded  with  20  or 
30  of  these  great  strobiles.  This  Araucaria 
was  introduced  into  Great  Britain  at  the  end 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  and  is  now  pretty 
frequently  planted.  Araucaria  Brainliana,  the 
Brazil  Pine,  has  loosely  imbricated  lanceolate 
leaves,  and  a  looser  and  more  spreading  habit 
than  Araucaria  imbricata.  The  seeds  or  nuts 
are  sold  as  an  article  of  food  in  Rio  Janeiro. 
The  resin  which  exudes  from  the  tree  is  mixed 
with  wax  to  make  candles.  Araucaria  excelsa, 
the  Norfolk  Island  Pine,  a  native  of  Norfolk 
Island,  New  Caledonia,  etc.,  attains  a  height  of 
160  to  220  feet,  free  from  branches  to  80  to  100 
feet,  with  a  trunk  sometimes  1 1  feet  in  diameter. 
The  wood  is  white,  tough,  close-grained,  and  so 
heavy  as  almost  to  sink  in  water.  The  leaves 
of  the  young  trees  are  linear  and  spreading; 
those  of  the  adult  are  ovate,  and  closely  imbri- 
cated. The  cones  are  four  to  five  inches  in 
diameter.  Araucaria  Cunninghamii,  nearly 
globular,  the  Moreton  Bay  Pine,  a  native  of 
the  shores  of  Moreton  Bay  and  banks  of  the 
Brisbane  River  in  New  South  Wales,  very  much 
resembles  the  last.  It  attains  a  height  of  150  to 
200  feet,  and  a  diameter  of  three  to  six  feet.  The 
leaves  of  the  adult  trees  are  lanceolate  and  im- 
bricated. The  wood  is  yellowish,  and  is  used  for 
boat-building,  house-carpentry,  and  the  common 
kinds  of  furniture.  Araucaria  Bidwillii,  the 
Bunya  Bunya,  is  an  important  tree  of  Queens- 
land, where  it  attains  a  height  of  100  to  150 
feet  and  a  diameter  of  three  to  four  feet.  The 
timber  is  not  quite  so  valuable  as  that  of  the 
Moreton  Bay  Pme.  The  seeds,  of  which  there  is 
said  to  be  an  abundance  every  three  years,  are 
as  much  as  two  inches  long  and  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  broad,  and  are  much  used  for  food  by 
the  aborigines.  An  important  resin  is  obtained 
from  this  tree. 

There  are  a  number  of  species  and  varieties 
grown  in  greenhouses  in  the  United  States,  where 
they  are  prized  for  their  graceful  appearance. 
This  is  especially  true  of  Araucaria  excelsa.  The 
species  do  not  flourish  in  the  open,  except  in  the 
southern  States.  Nearly  all  the  leading  species 
are  successfully  grown  as  ornamentals  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Fossil  Forms.  Araucaria,  and  several  allied 
genera,  have  been  found  abundantly  in  rocks  of 
Mesozoic  and  Tertiarv  ages  in  nearly  all  parts 
of  the  world.  The  oldest  representative  of  the 
group  is  the  genus  Walchia,  which  occurs  in 
rocks  of  Permian  or  uppermost  Carboniferous 
Age,  and  which  grew  to  a  grea^  size,  equaling 
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that  of  the  tallest  spruces  of  modem  times. 
Throughout  Mesozoic  rocks  of  America,  Europe, 
and  Asia,  the  genus  Araucaria  and  its  allies  have 
been  widely  recognized  by  their  leaves,  branches, 
fruits,  and  in  some  cases  by  even  large  trunks. 
The  type  genus  Araucaria  appears  first  in  rocks 
of  Lower  Jurassic  Age ;  it  reached  a  considerable 
degree  of  expansion  in  Cretaceous  time  all  over 
northern  Europe  and  Greenland,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  Eocene  Tertiary  it  became  extinct 
over  that  region,  probably  because  of  climatic 
changes  which  forced  it  to  migrate  farther  to 
the  southward.  It  will  hence  be  seen  that  the 
modem  representatives  of  this  genus  are  mere 
relics  of  a  once  extensive  group  of  plants  which 
in  those  earlier  times  furnished  the  great  forest 
trees  that  covered  a  large  part  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  portions  also  of  the 
American  continent. 

Consult :  F.  von  Mueller,  Select  Etetra-Tropical 
Plants  Readily  Eligible  for  Industrial  Culture 
(Melbourne,  1896)  ;  O.  Bentham,  Flora  Aus- 
traliensis  (London,  1863-78)  ;  Q.  Nicholson, 
Illustrated  Dictionary  of  Gardening  (London, 
1888)  ;  L.  H.  Bailey,  Cyclopesdia  of  Amoriean 
Horticulture  (New  York,  190001).  See  also 
article  CoNiFEas. 

ABAUCO,  ft-rou'kO.  A  province  of  Chile, 
bounded  by  the  provinces  of  Concepci6n,  Bio- 
Bio,  Malleco,  and  Cantin,  and  the  Pacific  Ocean 
(Map:  Chile,  C  11).  Its  area  is  2457  square 
miles.  It  has  a  fertile  soil  and  contains  some 
minerals.  Formerly  the  province  occupied  a  far 
larger  area.  The  population  in  1903  was  71,435. 
Capital,  Lebu,  with  a  population  of  3295.  See 
Abaucania. 

ABAXJJO  DE  AZEVEDO,  &-rou'zhO  d&  &'- 
at-Tft'dO,  Antonio  de  (Conde  da  Barca)  (1754- 
1817).  A  Portuguese  statesman  and  diplomatist, 
bora  at  Sa,  near  Ponte  de  Lima.  In  1789  he  was 
appointed  ambassador  to  The  Hague.  In  1797 
he  negotiated  at  Paris  a  treaty  with  France,  but 
it  was  rejected  by  the  Directory.  A  few  months 
later  he  went  as  ambassador  to  Berlin.  After  the 
Peace  of  Amiens  he  served  as  ambassador  to  Saint 
Petersburg.  In  1803  he  was  recalled  to  Lisbon, 
to  assume  the  office  of  minister  of  foreign  affairs. 
As  head  of  the  State  he  did  much  for  its  material 
advancement ;  but  with  the  capture  of  Lisbon  by 
Napoleon  and  the  dethronement  of  the  royal  fam- 
ily in  1807,  he  accompanied  the  court  to  Brazil. 
Curing  the  first  years  of  his  residence  in  the 
New  World,  he  devoted  himself  to  scientific 
and  literary  pursuits.  He  founded  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  a  bchool  of  fine  arts  and  one  of  medicinu 
and  chemistry.  He  introduced  the  cultivation  of 
tea,  and  in  many  ways  encouraged  agriculture 
and  industries.  In  1814  he  was  minister  of 
marine  for  the  colonies  of  Brazil,  and  the  next 
year  received  the  title  of  the  Count  of  Barca.  At 
his  death  he  was  minister  of  foreign  affairs. 
Among  his  literary  works  were  two  tragedies, 
and  translations  from  Horace,  Gray,  and  Dryden. 
He  died  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

ABATTJO  POBTO-ALEOBB,  pOr'td  ft-lft'- 
grft,  Manohx  de  (1806-79).  A  Brazilian  ar- 
chitect and  poet.  He  was  bom  at  Rio  Pardo,  in 
the  Province  of  SSo  Pedro,  studied  art  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  and  art  and  architecture  in  Paris 
and  Italy,  and  in  1837  was  appointed  professor 
in  the  A'cademy  of  Art  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  He 
was  appointed  consul-general  at  Stettin  in  1859. 
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He  designed  the  church  of  Santa  Ana  and  ih» 
Rio  Ba^,  wrote  a  number  of  moderately  suc- 
cessful comedies,  Colombo  (an  uncompleted 
epic),  and  a  volume  of  poems  entitled  BrasiU 
ianas  (1863). 

ABATJNA,  &'Ti-JSI!'vk.  A  South  American 
tribe  of  Tacanan  stock,  living  along  the  Madre  de 
Dios,  a  northern  tributary  of  the  Benf  River,  on 
the  Peru-Bolivia  frontier.  Although  evidently 
of  considerable  importance,  contemporary  ac- 
coimts  concerning  them  differ  radically.  Heath 
(1883)  asserting  that  they  are  naked  cannibals, 
ugly  and  ill-formed,  while  Labre  (1885)  dascribes 
them  as  sedentary  agriculturists,  and  Armentia 
( 1887 )  says  that  they  are  gentle  and  friendly, 
and  of  remarkably  light  complexion.  According 
to  Labre  also,  they  have  temples  with  images  of 
wood  and  polished  stone,  and  hold  women  so  im- 
pure as  to  exclude  them  from  religious  rites,  and 
not  even  to  permit  them  to  know  the  names  of 
the  gods. 

ABAXJBE,  &-rou'r&.  A  town  in  the  SUte  of 
Lara,  Venezuela,  on  the  Acarigua  River,  twenty 
miles  south  of  Barquisimeto  (Irfap:  Venezuela, 
D  2).  The  surroimding  r^on  is  noted  for  iUt 
fertility  in  the  production  of  cotton,  coffee,  and 
cattle,  while  near  by  is  the  scene  of  the  battle 
of  Arame,  December  4,  1813.    Populatirai,  4000. 

ABAVXnjIiI,  ir'&-vfil1«.  A  mountain  range 
in  Rajputana,  British  India,  extending  from 
about  latitude  22°  40'  N.,  longitude  74''  E.,  to 
latitude  26"  50'  N.,  longitude  75°  E.  (Map: 
India,  B  3).  It  is  about  300  miles  long,  with  a 
width  ranging  from  6  to  00  miles.  The  river 
system  of  the  Araviilli  Mountains  is  very  exten- 
sive, especially  on  the  northern  and  southern 
slopes.  The  vegetation  is  very  poor,  and  the 
valleys  inclosed  between  the  hills  are  mostly 
sandy  and  utterly  devoid  of  vegetation. 

ABAWAX,  a'ri-wak.  A  tribe  living  on  the 
Corentyn  River  in  Dutch  Guiana,  from  which  the 
great  Arawakan  stock  (q.v. )  derives  its  name. 
The  word  signifies  "meal  eaters,"  in  allusion  to 
cassava  bread,  which  forms  a  principal  article  of 
diet  with  the  tribe.  The  Arawak  cultivate  both 
cassava  and  com,  but  depend  largely  also  on 
hunting  and  fishing.  They  have  the  clan  system, 
with  descent  in  the  female  line,  and  practice  the 
couvade. 

ABAWAKAN,  rrft-wa^kan,  STOCK.  The 
most  widely  extended  linguistic  stock  of  South 
America,  its  tribes  formerly  reaching,  with  inter- 
ruptions, from  southern  Brazil  and  Bolivia  to 
the  northernmost  extremity  of  the  continent,  and 
including  also,  until  the  irruption  of  the 
Caribs,  the  whole  of  the  West  Indies,  several 
villages  being  even  established  upon  the  main- 
land of  Florida.  Columbus  made  his  first  land- 
ing and  earliest  discoveries  in  Arawakan  terri- 
tory, and  the  names  preserved  from  Haiti,  Cuba, 
and  the  Bahamas  are  readily  explained  from  the 
existing  dialects  of  this  stock.  The  Arawakan 
tribes  were  pressed  upon  by  the  Caribs  from  the 
lower  Orinoco,  and  these  fierce  invaders  had 
already  seized  many  of  the  southern  Antilles  at 
the  time  of  the  discovery,  the  occupation  being 
then  so  recent  that  the  women  ox  the  island 
Caribs,  most  of  whom  were  Arawak  captrreo, 
still  spoke  that  language.  Physically,  the  Ara- 
wakan tribes  are  rather  undersized,  with  appar- 
ently low  vitality.     Their  plane  of  culture  is 
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rather  above  that  of  their  neighbors.  Those  of 
the  islands  cultivated  com,  manioc,  and  cotton, 
as  well  as  tobacco,  which  came  first  to  European 
knowledge  through  them.  They  were  skillful 
weavers  and  artisans  in  wood,  stone,  and  native 
gold.  Considerable  studj  has  been  made  of  the 
mjrthologies  of  the  stock.  Of  perhaps  a  hundred 
existing  Arawakan  tribes,  the  most  important  are 
the  Anti,  Arawak,  Barre,  Baure,  Goajiro,  Guana, 
Juri,  Manaos,  Manetenerl,  Maipure,  Maranha, 
Moxo,  Pass4,  Piro,  Taruma. 
ABAXT3S.      See  Abas. 

ABAYAT,  ft-rl'At.  A  town  of  Luzon,  Philip- 
pines, in  the  Province  of  Pampanga,  about 
twelve  miles  northeast  of  Bacolor  (Map:  Luzon, 
E  6) .  It  was  occupied  by  American  troops  under 
General  Young  on  October  12,  1899,  during  the 
Filipino  insurrection.  Population,  1903,  12,904. 
AB'BACES  {Qk.'Appdinit,Arbakea).  Accord- 
ing to  Ctesias,  a  general  of  Sardanapalus  (i.e. 
Asshurbanipal),  King  of  Assyria,  who  in  con- 
nection with  Belesys,  commanding  the  Babylon- 
ian troops,  organized  a  conspiracy  against  As- 
syria, and  after  defeating  Sardanapalus  (B.C. 
876),  founded  the  Median  Empire.  The  dynasty 
established  by  Arbaces  lasted  till  its  overthrow 
by  Cyrus (c.559  B.C.).  This  account  does  not  tally 
■with  what  we  now  know  through  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions  of  the  manner  in  which  Assyria  fell 
(see  Asstbia),  nor  with  our  present  knowledge 
of  the  founding  of  the  Median  Empire.  Belesys 
may  be  a  corruption  of,  or  intended  for,  Nabopo- 
lassar,  and  if  there  is  any  historical  basis  for 
Ctesias's  account,  Arbaces  may  be  the  name  of 
the  'Scythian'  chief  who  joined  Nabopolassar 
in  the  attack  upon  Assyria  imder  the  last  king, 
Sin-sharishkun,  or  the  name  may  even  be  a  dis- 
tortion of  the  latter. 

AB.'BACZS.  ( 1 )  The  king  of  Iberia  in  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher's  King  and  No  King.  (2)  The 
ruler  of  Media  in  Byron's  Sardanapalus. 

AB^ALEST  (Lat.  arena,  bow  -f  hallitta,  a 
military  engine,  from  Gk.  fJdXXni',  ballein,  to 
throw),  Abbaust.  Abcubalist,  Abblast.  A 
weapon  of  indefinite  antiquity,  known  also  as 
cross-bow  or  bow-gun.  Some  Roman  forms  are 
depicted  on  extant  monuments,  and  it  was  from 
the  Romans,  possibly  indirectly,  that  the  arba- 
lest in  use  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  derived,  't 
was  employed  chiefly  in  the  Twelfth  Century  and 
later,  although  it  was  not  unknown  in  the  Tenth 
and  Eleventh  centuries.  There  were  at  least  eight 
distinct  forms,  varying  in  size  and  construction. 
Some  were  carried  by  foot-soldiers,  others  were 
permanently  fixed  on  fortifications  like  modem 
cannons;  some  hurled  short,  thick  arrows  (called 
'quarrels'  or  bolts)  ;  others  shot  stones,  leaden 
balls,  or  other  projectiles.  The  larger  ones  were 
worked  by  placing  the  foot  in  a  loop,  drawing 
the  cords  up  with  the  hands,  while  the  gun  was 
maintained  in  an  inverted  position.  When  the 
weapon  became  so  improved  that  the  bow  was 
made  of  steel,  it  required,  in  order  to  bend  it, 
a  separate  machine  called  a  'moulinet.'  In  the 
crude  formations  of  medinval  tactics  the  arbales- 
tiers  or  cross-bowmen  were  an  important  branch, 
and  were  usually  advanced  to  the  first  line  of  bat- 
tle. They  were  divided  Into  two  branches,  the 
mounted  and  dismounted,  and  their  supplies  of 
arrow  ammunition  were  carried  in  carts.  The 
use  of  the  arbalest  against  Christians  was  pro- 
hibited by  the  Lateran  Council  of  1139  on  the 


ground  that  it  was  "a  thoroughly  diabolical 
weapon."  But  this  prohibition  was  ineffective. 
Richard  the  Lion-Hearted  was  noted  for  his  skill 
with  the  arbalest.  One  clause  of  the  Magna 
Charta  prohibited  King  John  from  employing 
foreign  cross-bowmen.  In  the  Fourteenth  Cen- 
tury the  arbalest  was  superseded  in  England  by 
the  long-bow.    See  Archeby. 

ABBEOiA  (Gk.  'AppiiXa,  Assyr.  Arhailu,  the 
city  of  four  gods,  from  arba,  four  -|-  il,  god) .  An 
ancient  town  of  Assyria,  now  the  Turkish  town 
of  Erbil  or  Arbil,  situated  in  latitude  36°  9'  N., 
longitude  44°  4'  E.,  to  the  southwest  of  Mostil. 
It  is  famous  as  having  given  name  to  the  battle 
in  which  Alexander  finally  defeated  Darius,  b.o. 
331.  The  battle  was  really  fought  near  Gauga- 
mela  to  the  northwest  of  Arbela. 

AB^EB,  EowABD.  An  English  scholar,  Fel- 
low of  King's  College,  London,  and  emeritus  pro- 
fessor of  English  literature  in  Mason  College, 
Birminj^ham.  To  him  English  scholarship  is 
greatly  indebted  for  many  careful  reprints.  They 
comprise  Tyndale'a  Jfew  Testament,  1S25  (1871) ; 
A  Transcript  of  the  Registers  of  the  Company  of 
Stationers  of  London,  155i-16i0  ( 1875)  ;  English 
Reprints  (14  vols.,  1868-71)  ;  An  English  Oamer 
(8  vols.,  1877-96)  ;  An  English  Scholar's  Library 
(16  nos.,  1878-84)  ;  British  Anthologies  (10  vols., 
1899-1900)  ;  The  first  Three  English  Books  on 
America  (1885):  The  Story  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers,  160S-2S  (1897). 

ABBrrBAGE,  Hr^I-tr&j  or  &rlii-ti«zh' 
(Lat.  arbiter,  umpire,  judge).  A  term  applied 
to  transactions  which  take  advantage  of  differ- 
ences of  prices  for  the  same  articles  in  different 
markets.  At  the  same  time  that  the  trader  buys 
in  the  cheaper  market,  he  sells  in  the  dearer. 
The  margin  between  the  two  prices  must  be  suffi- 
cient to  do  more  than  cover  the  costs  of  ex- 
change to  insure  a  profit.  The  rate  of  profit  is  of 
necessity  small,  being  frequently  measured  in 
small  fractions  of  one  per  cent.  The  objects 
of  such  arbitrage  transactions  may  be  bullion  or 
coin,  bills  and  exchanges,  or  stocks  and  bonds. 

AB'BITBATIOXT  (T^t.  arbitratio,  judg- 
ment, from  arbiter,  umpire,  judge) .  The  submis- 
sion of  a  dispute,  which  might  otherwise  be  the 
subject-matter  of  a  civil  litigation,  to  the  de- 
cision of  a  private  person  instead  of  a  court  of 
justice.  This  is  not  permitted  in  criminal  cases; 
nor  are  the  parties  to  a  civil  dispute  necessarily 
bound  by  an  agreement  to  arbitrate,  even  though 
the  agreement  be  upon  a  valuable  consideration. 
At  common  law,  contracts  for  the  adjustment 
and  settlement  by  arbitration  of  all  disputes  and 
differences  between  the  contracting  parties  are 
not  treated  as  binding  so  as  to  oust  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  courts.  For  example,  if  a  landowner 
grants  to  another  the  privilege  of  laying  water- 
pipes  across  certain  land,  in  consideration  of  the 
latter's  payment  of  a  specified  sum,  and  of  his 
agreement  to  pay  all  damages  caused  by  the 
breaking  or  leaking  of  the  pipe,  a  stipulation 
that  the  damages  shall  be  fixed  by  arbitration  is 
not  enforceable.  The  landowner  can  maintain  an 
action  at  law  for  any  damages  so  caused,  and 
refuse  to  abide  by  his  agreement  to  arbitrate 
them.  This,  it  has  been  judicially  declared,  both 
in  England  and  the  United  States,  rests  "upon 
the  general  policy  of  the  law,  that  parties  cannot 
enter  into  a  contract  which  gives  rise  to  a  right 
of  action  for  the  breach  of  it,  and  then  withdraw 
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such  a  case  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary 
tribunals."  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  property- 
owner  and  an  insurer  enter  into  an  agreement 
that  the  former  shall  pay  a  certain  premium,  in 
consideration  of  which  the  latter,  upon  the 
destruction  of  the  property,  shall  pay  the  former 
such  a  sum  of  money  as  shall  be  settled  and 
ascertained  by  arbitration,  the  contract  is  bind- 
ing in  all  of  its  provisions,  and  the  insured  has 
no  cause  of  action  until  an  arbitration  has  been 
had,  or  it  has  been  prevented  or  dispensed  with 
by  the  insurer.  The  legal  distinction  between 
these  two  classes  of  cases  is  well  established,  but 
it  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  within  which 
class  a  particular  controversy  falls.  If  it  falls 
within  the  first  class,  either  party  hag  the  power 
to  revoke  the  arbitration,  even  after  his  sub- 
mission of  the  dispute  to  the  arbitrator; 
although  by  so  doing  he  subjects  himself  to  an 
action  for  damages  for  breach  of  contract,  if  his 
agreement  to  arbitrate  was  upon  a  valuable  con- 
sideration. 

This  power  of  revoking  a  submission  has  been 
modified  hj  statute  in  England  and  in  many 
American  jurisdictions.  It  is  provided,  in  some 
of  our  State  constitutions,  that  the  legislature 
shall  enact  laws  providing  for  arbitration,  or 
shall  establish  courts  of  conciliation.  The  ten- 
dency of  modem  statutes  is  to  extend  the  limits 
of  private  arbitration,  to  conform  the  pro- 
ceedings therein,  so  far  as  practicable,  to  those 
of  a  court  or  an  official  referee,  and  to  give  to 
an  award  of  arbitrators  the  force  and  effect  of  a 

i'udicial  decision.  In  the  absence  of  legislation, 
lowever,  a  judgment  cannot  be  entered  on  an 
award,  nor  can  the  determination  of  an  arbi- 
trator be  enforced  by  execution.  If  the  defeated 
party  refuses  to  carry  out  the  award,  his 
opponent  must  sue  upon  it.  There  is  no  appeal 
from  an  award,  as  there  is  from  the  decision  of 
an  inferior  court;  but  it  may  be  corrected  in 
some  cases,  and  it  may  be  set  aside  for  various 
reasons,  such  as  fraud  practiced  by  the  prevail- 
ing party,  or  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the 
arbitrators,  or  their  failure  to  conform  to  the 
terms  of  the  submission.  As  a  rule,  however,  an 
award  will  not  be  set  aside  for  purely  technical 
or  formal  defects.  Unless  some  flagrant  error  in 
the  proceedings  is  disclosed,  courts  are  disposed 
to  uphold  an  award  in  an  arbitration  to  which 
the  parties  have  assented,  and  on  which  they  have 
been  fairly  heard.  Consult:  Morse,  Law  of  Ar- 
bitration and  Award  (Boston,  1872);  Watson, 
Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Arbitration  and  Awards, 
third  edition  (Philadelphia,  1848)  ;  Russell,  A 
Treatise  on  the  Power  and  Duty  of  an  Arbitrator 
and  the  Law  of  Submissions  and  Aioards,  eighth 
edition  (Jx)ndon,  1900). 

AB'BITBA'TIOIJ',  Intebnationai,.  The 
settlement  of  disputes  between  states  by  judges 
of  their  own  choosing  and  in  conformity  with 
their  respective  rights.  Arbitration  tribunals 
may  be  special  or  general,  temporary  or  perma- 
nent, restricted  or  open.  It  is  essential  that 
the  contracting  states  formally  agree  to  refer 
their  differences  to  an  independent  tribunal  and 
bind  themselves  to  abide  by  its  award.  The 
persons  or  states  chosen  as  arbitrators  should 
formally  accord  their  consent  and  accept  the 
obligation.  The  reference  is  usually  made  by 
special  agreement  signed  on  behalf  of  the  con- 
tending parties,  stating  the  questions  to  be  sub- 
mitted, summarizing  the  points  of  law  or  fact 


involved,  defining  the  limits  of  the  arbitration, 
and  in  cases  indicating  the  course  of  procedure. 

Arbitration  is  largely  an  outgrowth  of  the  com- 
plex international  relations  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  and  the  consequent  development  and 
recognition  of  international  duties  and  liabilities. 
The  attitude  of  Greek  civilization  toward  the  bar- 
barian world  rendered  conciliation  impossible; 
while  among  the  Greeks  themselves  arbitration 
was  confined  rather  to  questions  touching  upon 
religion,  commerce,  and  boundaries,  than  to  great 
political  questions.  The  foreign  policy  of  Rome 
contemplating  universal  conquest  precluded  the 
employment  of  referendum  methods.  During  the 
Middle  Ages,  under  the  infiuence  of  religious  and 
feudal  ideas,  arbitrations  were  frequent.  The 
predominance  of  the  popes,  as  delegates  of  God, 
constituted  them  the  natural  judges  of  all  inter- 
national causes,  and  brought  to  their  tribunal 
many  of  the  differences  between  kings  and  peoples. 
The  great  prelates  were  often  chosen  as  voluntary 
arbitrators,  though  perhaps  oftener  on  occasions 
involving  private  interest  and  internal  policy  than 
on  those  of  actual  international  confiict.  One  of 
the  most  celebrated  of  arbitration  decisions  is 
that  of  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  tracing  an  imag- 
inaiT  line  from  pole  to  pole  in  his  division  of 
all  lands  discovered  in  the  New  World  between 
Spain  and  Portugal.  Even  after  the  decline  of 
papal  supremacy,  Gregory  XV.  acted  as  arbi- 
trator of  the  question  of  the  'Valtelline'  forts 
in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  and  Pope  Clement 
XI.  gave  the  casting  vote  as  umpire  between 
Louis  XIV.  and  Leopold  I.,  the  chosen  arbitra- 
tors by  Article  8,  of  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick. 
Under  the  feudal  system,  vassals  were  natu- 
rally predisposed  to  look  to  their  lords  for  the 
determination  of  their  conflicting  claims.  The 
efforts  of  the  emperors  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire  to  succeed  to  the  position  of  the  popes 
in  this  regard  resulted  in  an  occasional  recogni- 
tion of  uteir  jurisdiction — never  of  their  su- 
premacy. With  the  establishment  of  absolute 
monarchies,  arbitration  declined. 

The  change  in  international  relations  pro- 
duced by  modern  means  of  transportation,  with 
the  resultant  complex  social  and  political  inter- 
course and  the  vast  economic  loss  involved  in 
modern  war,  has  tended  more  and  more  to  the 
employment  of  the  method  of  arbitration  in  in- 
ternational disputes,  and  its  gradual  recognition 
as  the  most  humane,  economical,  and  enduring 
method  for  their  determination.  The  questions 
submitted  involve  not  only  the  adjustment  of 
claims  relating  to  the  rights  of  nations  as  be- 
tween themselves,  but  also  those  of  individuals 
against  foreign  governments.  During  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  there  were  over  one  hundred  and 
thirty  important  arbitrations,  and  almost  as 
many  more  minor  commissions  for  the  settlement 
of  purely  financial  claims.  Both  in  the  numbers 
and  the  questions  involved  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  have  unquestionably  led  the  way. 
The  most  important  of  these  is  the  Treaty  of 
Washington (q. v.),  of  which  one  article  instituted 
a  Joint  High  Conunission,  which  at  Geneva  in 
1871  determined  the  questions  relating  to  the 
Alabama  Claims  (q.v.).  Besides  actual  causes 
submitted  for  settlement,  various  international 
conferences  have  been  held  and  conventions 
adopted,  some  of  which  are: 

The  proposal  for  the  establishment  of  a  per- 
manent court  of  arbitration,  made  by  the  Corn- 
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mittee  of  the  International  Law  Association, 
which  met  at  Brussels  in  1895;  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Conference  on  Arbitration  and 
Peace,  at  Brussels  in  1897;  the  proposal  for  the 
arbitration  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  be- 
tween the  States  of  North,  Central,  and  South 
America,  signed  at  Washington,  1890;  the  Anglo- 
American  Arbitration  Treaty,  signed  at  Wash- 
ington, January  11,  1897,  but  never  ratified  by 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States ;  the  Italy-Argen- 
tine Republic  General  Treaty  of  Arbitration, 
signed  at  Rome,  July  23,  1898;  The  Hague  Con- 
vention, adopted  at  a  plenary  meeting  of  the 
Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague,  July  29,  1899 ; 
the  submission  by  the  powers,  in  1903,  of  the 
question  of  preferential  treatment  to  be  accorded 
by  Venezuela  to  the  blockading  powers,  to  arbi- 
trators chosen  from  The  Hague  Tribunal;  the 
conclusion  of  arbitration  treaties  between  Great 
Britain  and  France  ( 1903 )  ;  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Italy;  Great  Britain  and  Spain;  France 
and  Spain;  and  France  and  Italy  (1904),  by  the 
terms  of  which  disputes  not  affecting  the  vital 
interests  of  the  contracting  parties  are  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  The  Hague  Tribunal  for  adjudication; 
a  treaty  between  Holland  and  Denmark  (1904), 
providing  that  all  disputes  of  whatsoever  nature 
shall  be  submitted  to  The  Hague  Tribunal ;  arbi- 
tration treaties  concluded  by  the  United  States 
with  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Portugal,  in  1904,  for  the  submission  of  judicial 
disputes  and  disputes  relating  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  treaties  to  The  Hague  Tribunal  (not  rati- 
fied by  the  United  States  Senate)  ;  in  September, 
1906,  the  Czar  invited  the  powers  to  another 
IVace  Congress. 

The  arbitration  treaty  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  mentioned  above,  pro- 
vided for  the  submission  of  all  questions  fail- 
ing of  diplomatic  adjustment  to  arbitrators. 
The  questions  were  thus  divided :  ( 1 )  Pectmiary 
claims  not  aggregating  £100,000,  not  involving 
territorial  questions;  (2)  pecuniary  claims  of 
over  £100,000,  not  involving  territorial  questions; 
(3)  questions  involving  rights  of  a  territorial 
nature.  The  tribunal  Tor  the  settlement  of  the 
first  class  of  questions  was  to  be  composed  of 
three  members;  for  the  second,  of  five;  for  the 
third,  of  six.  The  odd  member  in  each  of  the 
first  two  classes  was  to  be  selected  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  and  the  British  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  acting  jointly, 
or,  on  their  failure  to  agree,  by  the  King  of 
Sweden  and  Norway.  The  decisions  of  these 
courts  were  to  be  final.  For  the  last  class,  the 
court  was  to  be  composed  of  three  members  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  and  three  mem- 
bers of  the  British  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature. 
Only  awards  in  which  five  of  the  six  concurred 
were  to  be  final.  For  the  provisions  of  The  Hague 
Arbitration  and  Mediation  Convention,  see  Haoue 
Peace  Conference. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  principal 
arbitrations  and  adjustments  to  which  the  United 
States  lias  been  a  party: 

( 1 )  Between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  under  the  Jay  Treaty  of  1794.  providing 
for  three  mixed  commissions:  one  to  settle  the 
identity  of  the  Saint  Croix  River,  on  the  north- 
eastern boundary;  one  to  determine  the  compen- 
sation for  impediments  imposed  by  some  States 
to  the  collection  of  debts  by  British  creditors,  in 


violation  of  the  treaty  of  peace ;  a  third  to  settle 
the  question  of  contraband,  rights  of  neutrals, 
and  finality  of  decisions  of  prize  courts. 

(2)  Between  the  United  States  and  Great  Bri- 
tain under  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  1814,  providing 
for  three  commissions:  one  to  settle  the  owner- 
ship of  certain  islands  in  Passamaquoddy  Bay 
and  the  Bay  of  Fundy ;  a  second  to  determine  the 
boundary  of  the  United  States  from  the  Saint 
Croix  to  the  Saint  Lawrence;  a  third  to  deter- 
mine the  boundary  of  the  United  States  along  the 
middle  of  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  water  communi- 
cation between  Lakes  Huron  and  Superior,  and 
to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods. 

(3)  Between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  in  1818,  regarding  the  obligation  of 
Great  Britain  to  restore  slaves  in  the  British  pos- 
sessions at  the  time  of  signing  the  Treaty  of 
Ghent.  Referred  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  who 
decided  that  the  United  States  was  entitled  to 
compensation  for  slaves  transported  from  terri- 
tories restored  under  the  treaty.  Two  mixed 
boards  created  to  determine  the  claims  disagree- 
ing, the  sum  of  $1,204,960  was  finally  accepted 
by  the  United  States. 

(4)  Between  the  United  States  and  Spain,  in 
1819,  regarding  the  satisfaction  of  American 
claims  against  Spain  during  her  occupation  of 
Florida.  By  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Florida, 
the  United  States  agreed  to  settle  these  claims. 

(5)  Between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  in  1827,  for  the  settlement  of  the  north- 
eastern boundary.  The  King  of  the  Netherlands 
was  chosen  arbitrator,  but  his  award  was  not  ac- 
cepted by  the  United  States.  The  matter  was 
compromised  in  the  Webster-Ashburton  Treaty. 

(6)  Between  the  United  States  and  France, 
the  claims  of  American  citizens  growing  out  of 
French  depredations  at  sea  during  the  Napole- 
onic wars,  and  the  French  Beaumarchais  Claim, 
and  claim  to  special  commercial  privileges  under 
the  Louisiana  Cession  Treaty,  were  adjusted  by 
Minister  Rives  in  1831  by  an  indemnity  to  the 
United  States  of  $5,558,108.07. 

(7)  Between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  in  1846,  to  settle  the  San  Juan  water 
boundary.  It  had  been  decided  to  continue  the 
line  southerly  from  the  middle  of  the  channel 
separating  Vancouver's  Island  from  the  continent, 
through  the  Fuca  Straits  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  dispute  as  to  the  latter  portion  of  the  bound- 
ary was  referred  to  a  commission  which  disagreed. 
By  the  Treaty  of  Washington  (1871)  the  ques- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany, 
who  sustained  the  American  claims  to  the  Haro 
Channel.  This  boxmdary  was  finally  fixed  by  the 
protocol  of  1873. 

(8)  Between  the  United  States  and  Great  Bri- 
tain in  1855  to  determine  by  a  mixed  commission 
the  "Reserved  Fisheries  Rights"  under  the  Reci- 
procity Treaty  of  1854,  which  renewed  the 
privileges  renounced  in  1818,  of  taking  and  cur- 
ing fish  in  "unsettled  bays,  harbors,  and  creeks" 
along  the  Canadian  shore.  The  commission  de- 
fined "rivers  and  river-mounts"  reserved  under 
the  treaty,  and  concluded  its  work  in  1866. 

(9)  Between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  under  the  Treaty  of  1863,  by  which  the 
claims  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  and  Pint's  Sound 
Agricultural  Companies  arising  under  the  Oregon 
Treaty  (Treaty  of  1846)  were  settled  by  two  com- 
missioners, who  chose  an  umpire.    They  awarded 
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$460,000  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  |200,- 
000  to  the  Puget's  Sound  Company.  In  return 
the  companies  executed  deeds  of  release  of  their 
claims  in  the  Oregon  region  to  the  United  States. 

(10)  Between  the  United  States  and  Vene- 
zuela, in  1866,  by  a  mixed  commission — one 
from  each  State,  and  an  umpire,  to  settle  Ameri- 
can claims.  The  award  of  $1,253,310.30  to  the 
United  States  was  impeached  for  alleged  fraud. 
By  treaty  in  1885  these  claims  were  resubmitted 
to  a  similar  commission,  which,  in  1888,  awarded 
^80,572.60  to  the  United  SUtes. 

(11)  Between  the  United  States  and  Mexico, 
in  1868,  for  various  claims  and  counterclaims 
subsequent  to  the  Peace  of  Guadalupe-Hidalgo,  in 
1848.  The  award  was  rendered  in  favor  of  the 
United  States;  but  objection  was  raised  later 
to  some  of  the  evidence  admitted.  Pending  the 
investigation  of  these  charges,  distribution  has 
never  been  made  of  the  funds. 

(12)  Between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  in  1871,  by  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of 
Washington,  providing  for  the  submission  to 
arbitration  of:  (1)  The  San  Juan  water  bound- 
ary (see  7).  Referred  to  the  Emperor  of  CJer- 
many,  who  sustained  the  American  claim.  (2) 
The  Nova  Scotia  fishery  rights.  (3)  Claims 
and  counterclaims  growing  out  of  the  Civil  War, 
-other  than  the  Alabama  claims.  (4)  The  Ala- 
bama claims  (q.v.).  Under  the  second,  an  award 
«f  £1,100,000  was  given  to  Great  Britain,  and 
under  the  third  £386,000. 

(13)  Between  the  United  States  and  France, 
in  1880,  for  claims  for  injuries  growing  out  of 
the  Mexican  War  of  1862-67,  the  Civil  War,  and 
the  Franco-Prussian  War.  An  award  of  $612,- 
OOO  was  rendered  against  the  United  States. 

( 14)  Between  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
and  Germany,  in  1889,  to  determine  their  claims 
in  the  island  of  Samoa.  The  appointment  of 
the  Chief  Justice  of  Samoa  was  referred  to  the 
King  of  Sweden  and  a  joint  commission  estab- 
lished. In  1899  complications  arose,  resulting 
in  a  joint  high  commission  proceeding  to  the 
Samoan  Islands.  There  resulted  an  agreement 
for  their  partition,  signed  in  Washington,  De- 
cember 2,  1899. 

( 15 )  Between  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
and  Portugal,  in  1801,  to  determine  the  dispute 
arising  from  the  seizure  and  annulment  of 
the  charter  of  the  Delagoa  Bay  Railway,  con- 
structed by  an  American  citizen.  The  claims 
were  decided  by  three  jurists  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Swiss  (Confederation. 

(16)  Between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  in  1892,  regarding  the  Bering  Sea  seal 
fisheries.  The  commission  gave  a  divided  award, 
mainly  in  favor  of  Great  Britain,  in  1893;  but  in 
favor  of  the  United  States'  admission  of  the  ne- 
cessity for  regulation  of  pelagic  sealing  and  the 
proposal  for  such  regulations.  Later,  in  1890,  a 
further  commission  was  created  to  award  the 
amount  of  damages  due  to  Canadian  sealers  under 
the  former  decision.    This  was  fixed  at  $471,151. 

(17)  Between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  in  1897,  to  determine  the  boundary  be- 
tween Alaska  and  Canada.  After  reaching  a 
decision,  the  commissioner's  work  was  interfered 
with  by  an  act  of  the  British  Columbia  Legisla- 
ture. A  subsequent  determination  of  the  ques- 
tion was  reached  on  the  same  lines  in  1890. 

(18)  Between  the  United  States,  Great  Britain 


and  Germany  in  1899  for  the  adjustment  of 
claims  of  German  citizens  arising  out  of  the  bom- 
bardment by  American  and  British  warships  of 
Samoan  villages. 

(19)  Between  the  United  States  and  Mexico, 
in  1902,  before  The  Hague  International  Tribunal, 
to  decide  which  should  be  held  liable  for  the  pay- 
ment of  certain  funds  to  the  Catholic  Church  in 
California.  The  decision  of  the  court  was  in 
favor  of  the  United  States. 

(20)  Between  the  United  States  and  Russia, 
in  1902,  in  the  Russian  Seal  Cases.  The  dispute 
grew  out  of  the  seizure  in  1891  by  a  Russian 
cruiser  of  four  American  vessels  in  Bering  Sea. 
The  arbitrator  decided  in  favor  of  the  United 
States,  laying  down  the  principle  that  a  war  ves- 
sel may  not  pursue  a  vessel  of  another  nation  be- 
yond territorial  waters. 

(21)  The  settlement,  in  1903,  of  the  Alaska 
Boundary  dispute,  by  a  joint  commission  repre- 
senting the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

(22)  Between  Russia  and  Great  Britain  in 
1906,  to  determine  the  responsibility  for  the  firing 
upon  British  travelers  by  Russian  warships  on 
October  22,  1904.  The  arbitration  was  conducted 
by  an  International  Commission,  composed  of  ad- 
mirals of  the  navies  of  Russia,  Great  Britain, 
France,  the  United  States,  and  Austria.  The 
majority  of  the  commission  found  that  the  firing 
was  unjustifiable,  but  that  no  discredit  attached 
to  the  Russian  admiral  or  the  personnel  of  his 
squadron.  As  a  result  of  the  report  of  the  com- 
mission, Russia  promptly  paid  all  claims  for 
damages,  ajK^egating  £60,000. 

Consult:  ualeh.  International  Courts  of  Arbi- 
tration (Philadelphia,  1896)  ;  Moore,  Hixtory 
and  Digest  of  International  Arbitrations  to 
which  the  United  States  has  been  a  Party 
(Washington,  1898)  ;  Darby,  International  Arbi- 
tration, International  Tribunals  (London,  1900)  ; 
and  works  under  International  Law. 

ABBITBATIOXT,  I.ABOB.  See  Indxtstriai. 
Arbitration  and  CIonciliation. 

AJEIBOOA,  ar-bt/gft.  An  ancient  city  in 
Sweden,  in  the  Province  of  Weatmannland,  10 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Arboga  River,  by 
which,  with  the  aid  of  a  canal,  the  lakes  Hjel- 
mar  and  M&lar  are  united  (Map:  Sweden,  F  7). 
Of  all  its  churches,  cloisters,  and  chapels,  there 
only  now  remain  the  town  and  parish  churches, 
the  former  with  an  altar-piece  of  Rembrandt's. 
Church  assemblies  were  held  here  in  1396, 
1412,  1417,  1423,  and  1474;  diets  in  1435  (the 
first  in  Sweden),  1440,  1471,  1629,  and  1561. 
in  which  last  year  also  certain  articles,  known 
as  the  Arboga  Articles,  were  passed,  by  whidi 
Eric  XIV.  was  enabled  to  limit  the  power  of  the 
nobles;  and  in  1625  Gustavus  Adolphus  issued 
an  edict  here,  commanding  that  the  copper  coin 
of  the  realm  should  contain  its  full  worth  of 
copper.     Population,  1001,  6260. 

AITBOOAST  (?  -304).  A  Frank  who  be- 
came a  distinguished  ^neral  in  the  Roman 
service.  During  the  reign  of  Gratian  he  suc- 
cessfully commanded  an  expedition  against  the 
Germans,  and  under  Valentinian  II.  was  com- 
mander in  Gaul.  After  winnii^  the  favor  of 
his  army,  he  defied  the  authority  of  the  Em- 
peror, who  was  killed,  probably  by  Arbogasfa 
order,  in  302.  Eugenius,  Arbogast's  client,  was 
proclaimed  Emperor;  but  Arbogast,  after  suffer^ 
ing  a  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Theodoeius, 
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-the  river  Frigidus,  north  of  Aquileia,  killed  him- 
«elf. 

ABBOLEDA,  arl>«-la'i>ft,  Jttuo  (1817-62). 
A  Colombian  poet  and  political  leader.  He 
was  bom  at  Barbacoas  and  was  educated  in 
Europe.  In  1856  he  joined  the  ConserTaiive 
Tevolt  in  Antioquia,  and  soon  became  the  leader 
of  his  faction.  He  concluded  an  alliance  with 
President  Moreno,  of  Ecuador,  and  made  war 
upon  the  Federalist  dictator,  Mosquera.  With 
the  support  of  the  States  of  western  Colombia, 
he  assumed  supreme  power,  but  soon  afterwards 
was  assassinated.  In  a  literarj'  way  he  is 
chiefly  known  for  his  poems,  which,  including 
Dios  y  la  virtud,  Eatoy  en  la  cdrcel,  and  Mo 
ausaento,  gave  him  high  rank  among  Spanish- 
American  poets.  The  manuscript  of  his  most 
important  work,  Oonzalo  de  Oydn,  was  almost 
«oimpletely  destroyed  by  an  enemy,  and  only 
iragmentary  copies  are  preserved. 

AS'BOB  DAT  (Lat.  arhor,  tree).  A  day  set 
apart  by  the  legislatures  of  most  of  the  States 
and  Territories  of  the  United  States  for  the 
annual  planting  of  trees  by  the  people,  and 
more  especially  by  the  school  children.  B.  G. 
Northrop,  while  secretary  of  the  Connecticut 
Board  of  Education,  seems  to  have  been  the 
flrst — in  1865 — to  suggest  the  annual  planting 
■ol  trees  under  the  direction  of  a  State  govern- 
ment. J.  Sterling  Morton  was  prolMibly  the 
first,  however,  to  propose  the  setting  apart  of 
a  certain  day  annually  for  the  purpose,  and  in 
1872,  largely  through  his  efforts,  the  custom  was 
instituted  in  Nebraska.  At  present  Arbor  Day 
is  observed  in  nearly  every  State  and  Territory; 
in  some  as  a  legal  holiday,  in  others  as  a  school 
holiday.  In  addition,  several  States,  including 
New  York,  publish  an  Arbor  Day  manual.  The 
exact  date  is  not  uniform  throughout  the  coun- 
try, though  it  generally  falls  late  in  April  or 
«arly  in  May. 

ABBOB  DIA'N.S  (Lat,  tree  of  Diana,  the 
alchemic  name  of  silver).  An  arborescent  pre- 
cipitate of  metallic  silver  from  a  solution  of 
silver  nitrate,  produced  by  the  addition  of  a 
metallic  element  such  as  mercury.  The  pro- 
portions recommended  are  as  follows:  Dissolve 
twenty  grains  silver  nitrate  in  one  fluid  oimoe 
of  water  in  a  convenient  bottle,  add  one-half 
4ram  of  pure  mercury,  suspend  a  piece  of  zinc 
by  means  of  a  fine  thread  secured  to  the  cork, 
and  in  a  day  or  two  the  arborescent  appearance 
will  present  itself. 

AB'BOBE'^rUlC  (Lat,  from  arbor,  a  tree).  A 
collection  of  specimen  trees  in  a  park  or  nurs- 
ery.   See  Botanic  Gabdens;  Fobestbt;  Hobti- 

CULTUBE;   NUBSEBT. 

AB'BOBICm/TTTBE  (Lat.  arbor,  tree  + 
i^Uura,  care,  cultivation).  A  term  referring  to 
the  scientific  cultivation  of  trees.  It  embraces 
that  part  of  horticulture  which  treats  of  the 
planting  and  cultivation  of  ornamental  and  fruit 
trees,  and  that  part  of  forestry  known  as  sylvi- 
culture. The  horticultural  growing  of  various 
trees  is  discussed  under  the  corresponding  special 
headings.  Forest  practices  are  described  under 
Fobestbt. 

AB^OB  V1T2E  (Lat,  tree  of  life). 
Thuja.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  order  (k)ni- 
fene,  allied  to  the  cypress,  and  consisting  of 
evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  with  compressed  or 
flattened  branchlets — small,  scale-like,  unbricated 
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leaves.  Species  of  arbor  vita  are  found  in  the 
north  temperate  zones  of  both  hemispheres.  The 
common  arbor  vitffi  {Thuja  oocidentalis)  is  a 
native  of  North  America,  especially  between 
latitude  46°  and  latitude  49°,  but  has  long  been 
well  known  in  Europe.  It  is  a  tree  forty  to  fifty 
feet  hi^;  its  branches  are  horizontally  ex- 
panded, and  the  strobiles  (cones)  small  and 
obovate.  The  young  leafy  twigs  have  a  balsamic 
smell,  and  both  they  and  the  wood  were  for- 
merly in  great  repute  as  a  medicine;  the  oil 
obtained  by  distillation  from  the  twigs,  which 
has  a  pungent  and  camphor-like  taste,  has  been 
recommended  as  a  vermifuge.  The  wood  of  the 
stem  is  reddish,  soft,  and  very  light,  but  com- 
pact tough,  and  durable,  bearing  exposure  to 
the  weather  remarkably  well.  The  tree  is  com- 
mon in  Great  Britain,  planted  chiefly  as  an 
ornament.  It  seldom  attains  so  great  a  size 
as  in  its  native  country.  It  flourishes  in  oool, 
moist  localities.  The  Chinese  arbor  vitte.  Thuja 
orientalia,  a  native  of  China  and  Japan,  which 
is  immediately  distinguishable  from  the  former 
species  by  its  upright  branches  and  larger,  al- 
most globose  and  rough  strobiles,  is  also,  in 
Great  Britain  and  upon  the  continent  of  Europe, 
a  common  ornament  of  pleasure  grounds;  but  it 
does  not  attain  so  great  a  size  as  the  preced- 
ing, and  is  more  sensible  of  the  cold  of  severe 
winters.  The  balsamic  smell  is  very  agree- 
able. The  tree  yields  a  resin  with  a  pleasant 
odor,  to  which  medicinal  virtues  were  once 
ascribed;  hence  the  name,  arbor  vita,  given  to 
this  species  and  extended  to  the  genus.  There 
are  several  other  species  of  Thuja,  some  of  which 
seem  well  suited  to  the  open  air  in  the  climate 
of  Great  Britain,  and  others  require  the  protec- 
tion of  greenhouses.  Among  the  former  are 
Thuja  plicata,  California  to  Alaska,  and  Thuja 
dolabrata,  a  native  of  Japan,  a  tree  of  great 
height  and  thickness,  which  will  not  im- 
probably prove  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  whole  genus.  In  favorable  forest  con- 
ditions both  Thuja  occidentalis  and  Thuja 
plicata  become  rather  large  trees,  the  timber  of 
which  is  very  valuable.  There  are  about  sixty 
horticultural  varieties  of  the  American  species, 
that  vary  in  habit  of  growth,  color  of  foliage, 
or  other  characteristics.  Many  of  these  are 
popular  in  landscape  gardening.  A  tree  com- 
mon in  North  America  and  there  known  by  the 
name  of  White  Cedar  is  sometimes  included  in 
the  genus  Thuja,  under  the  name  of  Thuja 
spharoidea,  but  is  more  generally  ranked  in  the 
genus  Cupressus  as  Cupreasus  thy  aides.  See 
Ctpbess.  Closely  allied  to  the  genus  Thuja  is 
Callitrxa.    See  Sandabao. 

Fossil  Fobms.  The  genus  Thuja,  like  many 
other  forms  of  conifers,  is  represented  by  an- 
cestral forms  in  Cretaceous  rocks  of  northern 
Europe,  and  with  the  advance  of  time  is  found 
to  migrate  from  northerly  to  more  southerly 
regions,  till  during  Miocene  time  it  disappeared 
from  Europe.  Thuja  is  also  known  in  the 
Miocene  beds  of  Dakota. 

ABBBOATH,  ftr-brfiTH'  (Celt,  aber,  conflu- 
ence, mouth  +  Brothock),  Abebbbothwick, 
ftb'Sr-brdthll^  or  Abebbbothock,  -Ok.  A  sea- 
port town  in  Forfarshire,  Scotland,  on  the 
North  Sea,  about  seventeen  miles  east-north- 
east of  Dundee  (Map:  Scotland,  F  3).  Here 
King  William  the  Lion  founded  a  Tyronen- 
sian    abbey    in    honor    of    Thomas    k    Becket 
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in  1178.  The  King  was  interred  in  it  in 
1214.  In  the  abbey,  Bruce  and  the  Scottish 
noblea  met  in  1320,  to  resist  the  claims  of  Ed- 
ward II.  to  Scotland.  Its  ruins,  which  are 
cruciform,  270  by  160  feet,  are  very  picturesque, 
presenting  lofty  towers,  columns,  Gothic  win- 
dows, etc.  The  chief  industries  of  Arbroath  are 
flaz-spinning,  jute-spinning,  and  the  manufacture 
of  aail-cloth.  The  new  harbor,  begun  in  1841, 
admits  vessels  of  400  tons;  it  is  protected  by 
a  breakwater.  The  chief  exports  are  grain, 
potatoes,  fish,  pork,  and  paving-stones.  Ar- 
broath is  a  royal  burgh,  and,  in  conjuction  with 
Montrose,  Brechin,  Forfar,  and  Bervie  burghs, 
returns  one  member  to  Parliament.  Popula- 
tion, with  suburbs,  in  1901,  22,372.  The  famous 
Bellrock  lighthouse  stands  in  the  sea  twelve 
miles  southeast  of  Arbroath. 

ABBUI^S,  fir-bwas',  Pedro  (1441-85).  A 
Spanish  inquisitor.  He  was  bom  at  Epila, 
Axagon;  became  a  member  of  the  Augustinian 
College  at  Saragossa,  and  in  1484  was  ap- 
pointed first  inquisitor  of  Saragossa  by  Tor- 
quemada,  inquisitor-general.  He  was  a  tireless 
persecutor  of  all  heretics,  real  or  suspected,  and 
was  finally  slain  through  a  conspiracy  of  the 
friends  of  his  victims.  He  was  canonized  by 
Pope  Pius  IX.  in  1867. 

AB'BtTTHNOT,  John  (1667-1736).  A 
Scotch  author  and  physician,  the  contemporary 
and  friend  of  Pope  and  Swift.  He  was  the  son 
of  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  and  was  bom  at 
Arbuthnot,  Kincardineshire.  He  studied  medi- 
cine at  Aberdeen,  but  took  his  degree  at  Saint 
Andrews.  Arbuthnot's  father  lost  his  pre- 
ferment at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution.  His 
sons'  prospects  being  thus  blighted  in  their  own 
country,  the  family  were  compelled  to  go  abroad 
to  seek  their  fortune.  John  went  soon  after  to 
London,  and  there  supported  himself  bv  teach- 
ing mathematics.  In  1697  he  published  an  ex- 
amination of  Dr.  Woodward's  account  of  the 
Deluge,  which  brought  him  into  notice  as  a 
person  of  unusual  ability.  Accident  called  him 
into  attendance  on  Prince  George  of  Denmark, 
who  thenceforth  patronized  him.  In  1709  he 
was  appointed  physician  in  ordinary  to  the 
Queen,  and  in  1710  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians.  On  the  death  of 
Queen  Anne,  in  1714,  he  lost  his  place  at  court, 
and  his  circumstances  were  never  so  prosper- 
ous afterward.  In  1717,  Arbuthnot,  with  Pope, 
helped  Gay  in  a  farce,  entitled  Three  Hours  After 
Marriage,  which,  however,  proved  a  complete 
failure.  In  1723  he  was  chosen  second  censor  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  and  in  1727 
he  pronounced  the  Harveian  oration  for  the 
year.    He  died  at  Hampstead  in  1735. 

Arbuthnot's  literary  fame  rests  upon  two 
humorous  pieces.  In  1712  he  published  the 
History  of  John  Bull,  one  of  the  most  amusing 
of  political  satires.  After  his  death  appeared 
(in  Pope's  Works,  1741)  the  Memoirs  of  Mar- 
tinus  Scriblerus  (q.v.),  in  which  all  kinds  of 
pedantry  is  ridiculed.  John  Bull  as  a  nickname 
for  England  has  been  traced  back  no  farther 
than  Arbuthnot,  and  Scriblerus  is  one  of  the 
important  sources  of  Sterne's  Tristram  Shandy. 
Arbuthnot  was  one  of  the  most  amiable  of  men. 
To  him  Pope  addressed  his  best  Epistle,  and 
Swift  said  that  if  there  were  a  dozen  Arbuth- 
aots  in  the  world  he  would  bum  his  Travels. 


Consult  G.  A.  Aitkin,  Life  and  Works  of  Ar- 
buthnot (London,  1892). 

ABBUTHNOT,  Maeeiot  (1711-94).  A  Brit- 
ish admiral.  He  became  a  commander  in  1746 
and  a  captain  in  1747;  was  commissioner  of 
the  navy  at  Halifax,  N.  S.,  from  1775  to  1778  j 
became  a  rear-admiritl  in  1778,  and  in  1779  was 
appointed  vice-admiral  and  placed  in  command 
of  the  Korth  American  Station.  In  conjunction 
with  Sir  Henry  Clinton  he  captured  Charleston, 
S.  C,  after  a  long  siege,  in  1780  (May  12), 
and  in  March,  1781,  fought  an  indecisive  ot- 
gagement  with  a  French  fleet  off  Cape  Henry. 
He  surrendered  his  command  to  Rear-Admiral 
Graves  in  July,  1781,  returned  to  England, 
and  though  he  saw  no  more  actual  service,  he 
became  by  seniority  Admiral  of  the  Blue  in 
1793.  As  a  naval  officer  he  was  absurdly  in- 
efficient, being  ignorant  of  even  the  rudiments 
of  naval  tactics,  and  as  a  man  he  seems  to  have 
been  known  to  his  contemporaries  as  a  coarse 
and  blustering  bravo.  Consult  Ralfe,  Saval 
Biography   (London,  1820). 

ABBXTTUS,  ttr^A-tOs  or  ar-btt'tfts  (Lat.,  the 
wild  strawberry  tree).  A  genus  of  plants  of 
the  order  Ericacea.  The  species,  which  number 
about  twenty,  are  mostly  European  and  North 
American  shrubs  and  small  trees.  In  many 
species  the  leaves  are  evergreen  and  shining,  iia 
branches  usually  smooth  and  red.  Such  a  species 
is  Arbutus  unedo,  the  Strawberry  Tree,  exten- 
sively planted  as  an  ornament  in  parks.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  is  not 
hardy  in  the  colder  parts  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  highly  valued  m  California.  The  flowers, 
which  are  white,  are  produced  in  great  abim- 
dance;  the  fruit,  which  resembles  a  strawberry 
in  size  and  color,  is  ripened  the  second  year. 
In  this  wav  flowers  and  fruits  occur  together, 
and,  with  the  bright  green  leaves,  make  the  tree 
very  attractive.  The  fruit  is  edible  and  often 
utilized,  especially  iU  Spain,  where  sugar  and  a 
spirit  are  manufactured  from  it.  A  second 
species.  Arbutus  Menziesii,  is  the  madrofia  of 
California.  It  is  fairly  hardy,  and  as  a  tree 
often  attains  a  height  of  eighty  to  one  hundred 
feet.  Arbutus  Arizonica,  a  tree  forty  to  fifty  feet 
high,  has  the  bark  of  the  trunk  white,  of  the 
branches  red,  which,  together  with  the  pale-green 
leaves,  make  a  pleasing  contrast.  A  few  fossil 
forms  have  been  described  under  the  name  Ar- 
butites,  from  the  Eocene  of  Europe. 

ABBXTTTTS,  Trahjno  (Epigcea  repena).  A 
prostrate  or  trailing  plant,  called  Mayflower  in 
New  England  and  Ground  I>aurel  in  the  Southern 
States,  with  evergreen  leaves,  rusty,  bristly 
shoots,  and  axillary  clusters  of  fragrant,  rose- 
colored  or  white  flowers,  opening  in  early  spring; 
found  in  sandy  or  rocky  soil,  especially  in  tie 
shade  of  pines.  It  grows  from  Canada  to  Texas, 
but  is  particularly  abundant  in  New  England, 
the  Middle  and  South  Atlantic  States,  as  well 
as  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota. 

ABC  (I.at.  arcus,  a  bow).  Any  part  of  a 
curved  line.  It  is  usually  limited  to  a  part  not 
including  a  cusp,  and  more  particularly  is  ap- 
plied to  part  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  as 
in  the  following  statements:  The  straight  line 
joining  the  en(&  of  an  arc  is  called  its  chord. 
Arcs  of  different  circles  are  similar  when  they 
subtend  equal  central  angles  of  their  respective 
circles;    if  these  circles  are  equal,   so   are  the 
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similar  arcs.  Circular  arcs  hare  the  same 
niunerical  measure  as  the  central  angles  which 
tbej  subtend,  and  hence  are  commonly  said  to 
measure  and  to  be  measured  by  those  angles. 
Like  their  subtended  central  angles,  arcs  may 
be  considered  as  positive  or  negative  and  as 
exceeding  360°  (see  Anou:).  An  arc  is  dis- 
tinguished as  major  or  minor,  according  as  it  is 
greater  or  less  than  a  semi-circumference.  The 
arc  equaling  in  length  the  radius  of  a  circle  is 
called  a  radian;  it  is  nearly  57°  17'  44.8".  There 
are,  therefore,  2  r  radians  in  a  circumference. 
ABC,  Electbic.    See  Electbic  Abc  and  Elbo- 

TBIC  LlOHTIKO. 

ABC,  JoAir  or.    See  Joan  or  Abc. 

ABCACHOIT,  ar-ki'shON'.  A  French  town 
and  favorite  watering-place  on  the  Bay  of  Bis- 
cay, in  the  Department  of  Gironde,  which  has 
grown  up  since  1864,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Bas- 
sin  d'Arcachon,  thirty-four  miles  southwest  of 
Bordeaux  by  rail.  The  fine  broad  sands  are  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  bathing,  and  the  place  is 
sheltered  by  sandhills  covered  with  extensive 
pine  woods  of  the  Landes.  Its  main  street 
stretches  two  and  one-half  miles  along  the 
shore,  with  the  pine  forests  immediately  be- 
hind. The  climate  is  alwavs  temperate,  averag- 
ing in  summer  47°  F.  and  in  winter  41°.  Its 
numerous  villas  among  the  firs  are  much  fre- 
quented in  the  winter  by  invalids  afflicted  with 
nmg  disease.  Scientific  oyster  culture  is  prac- 
tice here  on  a  large  scale.  Pop.,  1901,  8259. 
Consult  Arcaohon  (Paris,  1899). 

ABCASE'  (Fr.,  from  Lat.  arena,  bow,  arch, 
vault).  A  row  of  arches  supported  by  columns 
or  piers,  either  having  an  open  space  of  greater 
or  less  width  behind  them,  or  in  contact  with 
masonry.  The  arcade  in  Christian  architecture 
corresponds  to  the  colonnade  in  classical  archi- 
tecture; the  difference  between  them  is  mainly 
in  the  substitution  of  arches  for  the  straight 
architrave.  The  term  'arcade'  is  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  the  row  of  piers,  or  columns  and  arches, 
by  which  the  aisles  are  divided  from  the  nave  of 
a  church,  or  by  which  cloisters  are  inclosed;  but 
it  is  more  generally  confined  to  those  series  of 


smaller  arches  which  are  employed  simply  for 
purposes  of  ornamentation.  They  form  the  main 
decorative  feature  of  both  outside  and  inside 
medieval  architecture,  especially  in  the  form 
of  real  or  blind  galleries,  adding  a  play  of  light 
and  shade,  a  richness  of  detail,  and  a  variety  of 
form  that  contrast  with  the  early  Christian 
simplicity  and  the  exclusive  use  of  color  by  the 
Byzantines.      The    term    is    also    applied,    im- 


properly, to  a  glass-covered  street  or  lane  with 
a  row  of  shops  or  stalls  on  each  side. 

AB'CASELT,  Jacob.  A  Flemish  composer 
who  assisted  in  founding  the  classical  Italian 
school  of  music.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  un- 
certain, but  is  believed  to  have  been  during  the 
first  quarter  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.  His 
works  are  among  the  masterpieces  of  contra- 
puntal music  of  the  Middle  Ages.  He  was  the 
most  popular  composer  of  his  day,  and  his  popu- 
larity induced  many  persons,  for  business  rea- 
sons, to  add  his  name  to  works  written  by  others. 
During  a  residence  in  Rome  (1539-55),  as 
teacher  and  as  singer  in  the  Papal  Chapel,  he 
composed  many  madrigals.  His  works  also  in- 
clude motets  and  masses.  Arcadelt  probably 
died  about  1570-75,  while  in  Paris  with  Cardinal 
Charles,  Duke  of  Guise,  whose  service  he  entered 
in  1557.  Consult:  Bumey,  General  History  of 
Miuic,  Vol.  III.  (London,  1789)  ;  Ambros,  Oc- 
achichte  der  Uusik,  Vol.  II.  (Breslau,  1862-82). 

ABCADES,  Ur^ft-dez.  A  masque  written  by 
John  Milton  in  1634  and  published  in  1645.  It 
was  acted  shortly  after  Comus,  before  the 
Countess-Dowager  of  Derby,  wife,  first  of  Fer- 
nando, Earl  of  Derby,  and  afterwards  of  Thomas 
Egerton,  Lord  Ellesmere,  when  she  was  living  at 
Harefield,  near  Uxbridge.  It  was  set  to  music 
by  Mr.  Lawes  at  the  same  time.  In  it  the 
Countess's  guests  appear  on  the  scene  in  pastoral 
habit  and  move  toward  the  seat  of  state  with 
a  prefatory  song  of  compliment.  A  "genius 
of  the  wood"  then  comes  forward  and  describes 
the  significance  of  the  occasion,  after  which  the 
piece  closes  with  two  more  songs  of  flattery. 

ABCA'DIA  (6k.  'ApmSla,  Arkadia) .  The 
middle  and  highest  part  of  the  Peloponnesus, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Achaia,  on  the  east 
by  Argolis,  on  the  south  by  Messenia  and  La- 
conia,  and  on  the  west  by  Elis.  According  to 
Pausanios,  it  derived  its  name  from  Areas,  the 
son  of  Callisto.  Next  to  Laconia,  Arcadia  was 
the  largest  country  in  the  Peloponnesus.  It  had 
an  area  of  1800  square  miles,  and  was  girt  round 
by  a  circle  of  mountains,  which  cut  off  to  a 
large  extent  its  communication  with  the  rest  of 
the  peninsula.  Mountains  also  intersected  it 
in  diflferent  directions,  forming  a  number  of 
small  cantons.  The  western  part  of  what  was 
anciently  Arcadia  is  wild,  bleak,  and  rugged, 
and  covered  with  forests;  the  eastern  is  more 
fertile;  and  in  the  southeast  are  two  plateaus, 
in  which  lay  the  chief  ancient  cities.  The  lofti- 
est peak  in  Arcadia  is  Mount  Cyllene,  in  the 
northeast,  7790  feet.  The  small  rivers  are  either 
tributaries  of  the  Alpheus  (q.v.),  or  empty  into 
inland  lakes  drained  by  underground  channels 
Ikatavothra) .  The  chief  cities  were  Tegea 
(q.v.)  and  Mantinea  (q.v.)  in  the  southeast, 
and  the  great  city.  Megalopolis  (q.v.),  founded 
in  B.C.  370  by  Epaminondas  as  the  capital  of  the 
Arcadian  Confederacy.  Further  north  were  Or- 
chomenus,  Pheneus,  Clitor,  and  Psophis.  Owinff 
to  its  isolation,  Arcadia  remained  little  af- 
fected by  the  Dorian  conquest  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  its  inhabitants  were  regarded  as 
belonging  to  the  original  population  of  the 
peninsula;  a  belief  confirmed  by  their  dialect, 
which  preserves  some  early  forms  and  shows 
strong  resemblances  to  the  Cyprian.  The  nature 
of  the  country  also  prevented  any  lasting  union 
among  the  inhabitants,  and  enabled  the  Spartan* 
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to  maintain  their  supremacy  until  the  battle 
of  Leuctra.  The  confederation  organized  bj 
Epaminondas  had  no  real  permanency,  and  until 
the  Roman  conquest  the  country  was  the  scene 
of  civil  strife.  The  inhabitants  were  brave, 
hardy,  and  fond  of  fighting,  so  that  they  were 
in  great  demand  as  mercenaries.  Among  their 
shepherds  and  hunters  the  chief  deities  seem  to 
have  been  Pan,  Artemis,  and  Zeus,  who  was 
worshiped  with  human  sacrifices  on  Mount 
Lycieon  till  a  comparatively  lata  date.  A  form 
of  pastoral  poetry  seems  to  have  developed  in 
Arcadia,  which  was  at  first  crowded  into  the 
background  by  the  Sicilian  bucolics  of  Theocri- 
tus; l>ut  later  revived  and  influenced  the  Roman 
poets,  whence  Arcadia  has  become  a  synonym 
for  an  idyllic  pastoral  country  of  peace,  inno- 
cence, and  simplicity. 

ASCADIA.  The  title  of  various  pastoral 
romances,  suggested,  doubtless,  from  the  use 
of  the  word  in  Vergil's  Eclogues,  where  it  is 
spoken  of  as  a  realm  of  bucolic  content.  One  of 
these  romances  is  by  Sannazaro,  and  appeared 
at  the  close  of  the  Fifteenth  Century ;  another  is 
by  Sir  Pliilip  Sidney,  and  was  published  in  1590; 
a  third  is  by  Robert  Greene,  published  in  1589; 
and  a  fourth  by  Lope  de  Ve^,  in  1598.  In  1640 
Shirley  wrote  a  dramatization  of  Sidney's  tale. 

ABCA'DIXrS  (c.377-408).  The  first  Em- 
peror of  the  East  (a.d.  395-408).  He  was  bom 
in  Spain,  and  was  the  son  of  the  Emperor  Theo- 
dosius,  after  whose  death  the  Roman  Empire 
was  divided  into  the  Eastern  and  Western.  Arca- 
dius  lived  in  Oriental  state,  and  his  dominion  ex- 
tended from  the  Adriatic  Sea  to  the  river  Tigris, 
and  from  Scythia  to  Ethiopia ;  but  the  real  rulers 
over  this  vast  empire  were,  first,  the  Gaul  Rufi- 
nus,  and  afterwards  the  eunuch  Eutropius,  who 
openly  assumed  the  reins  of  government  and  the 
command  of  the  army,  while  Areadius  reposed  in 
luxurious  inditTerence.  In  399  Eutropius  was 
deposed  by  another  usurper,  Gainas,  who,  in  his 
turn,  soon  fell  a  victim  to  his  own  ambition. 
Afterwards  Eudoxia,  the  wife  of  the  Emperor, 
assumed  the  supremacy.  One  really  great  man 
adorned  this  period,  the  virtuous  and  eloquent 
Ohrysostom,  who  was  persecuted  by  Eudoxia, 
and  through  her  influence  exiled  in  404,  on  ac- 
count of  his  firm  opposition  to  Arianism,  which 
the  Empress  herself  favored.  During  the  reign 
of  Areadius  his  territories  suffered  by  barbarian 
incursions,  earthquakes,  and  famine,  but  nothing 
could  disturb  the  indifference  of  the  monarch. 
He  died,  unlamented,  A.D.  408.     See  Honobius. 

ABCAin  DIS'CIFLIOTA.  See  Disciplina 
Abcanl 

ABCAOrxnH,  the  Great.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  the  Latin  word  arcanum,  literally  meaning 
teeret,  was  used  of  any  of  the  most  valued 
preparations  of  alchemy  (q.v.) ;  but  the  name 
great  arcanum  was  especially  applied  to  the 
highest  problems  of  the  science,  the  discovery 
of  such  supposed  great  secrets  of  nature  as  the 
elixir  of  life  or  the  philosopher's  stone. 

ABC  BE  TBIOUPHE  DE  L'ETOILE,  &rk 
de  tr4'6Nf'  de  lA'twttl'  (Fr.,  triumphal  arch  of 
the  star).  The  largest  triumphal  arch  in  the 
world.  It  stands  at  the  head  of  the  Champs 
ElysSes,  Paris,  and  was  begun  by  Napoleon  in 
1806,  and  completed  by  Louis  Philippe  in  1836. 
It  was  designed  by  Chalgrin,  and  is  profusely 
ornamented  with  reliefs  representing  the  Napo- 


leonic victories,  in  commemoration  of  which  it 
was  erected.    See  Abch,  Tbiumphai.. 

ABO  DE  TBIOMPHE  DU  CABBOXJSEIk. 

ark  de  trS'ONf  du  ki'rwrzel'  (iV.,  triumphal 
arch  of  the  tilting-match).  An  arch  built  by- 
Napoleon  I.  at  Paris,  in  Uie  square  inclosed  t^ 
the  Tttileries  and  the  Louvre,  in  commemoration 
of  his  victories  during  1805-06.  It  is  a  smaller 
copy  of  the  Arch  of  Constantine  at  Rome.  Se» 
Aboh,  Tbtdicphal. 

AB/CE,  Span,  pron.,  Ir'thA,  Pbancisoo 
(1822-78).  A  California  pioneer.  He  removed 
to  Alta  California  in  1833,  and  soon  afterward 
became  secretary  to  General  Jos6  Castro,  then, 
commanding  the  Califomian  forces.  In  1840, 
while  bringing  a  number  of  horses,  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  Califomian  Government,  from  So- 
noma to  the  south,  he  was  attacked  (June  6) 
by  a  company  of  Americans,  supposedly  insti- 
gated by  Captain  John  C.  Fremont.  The  "Arce 
affair"  attracted  widespread  attention,  and 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  Bear-Flag  Revolt, 
which  resulted  in  the  seizure  of  California  by 
the  Americans. 

AR'CBSILA'VB  (Gk.  'A/wwIXaM.  Arfc««»teo«) 
(B.C.  316-241).  A  Greek  philosopner,  founder 
of  the  Middle  Academy.  He  was  bom  at  Pitane, 
in  .^olis;  studied  philosophy  at  Athens,  first 
under  Theophrastus,  the  Peripatetic,  and  after- 
wards under  Crantor,  the  Academician,  and 
through  the  latter  became  acquainted  with  Pole- 
nion  and  Crates,  by  whom,  as  well  as  by  Crantor, 
he  was  profoundly  influenced  in  his  philosophic 
views.  After  the  death  of  Crantor,  he  be<»me 
the  head  of  the  Academic  school.  Arcesilaus 
marks  a  reaction  against  the  dogmatism  of  the 
Stoic  school  of  philosophy,  and  an  intended  re- 
currence to  the  method  and  attitude  of  Plato 
and  Socrates.  He  denied  the  Stoic  doctrine  of  a 
"convincing  conception,"  which  he  a£Srmed  to  be, 
from  its  very  nature,  unintelligible  and  contra- 
dictory. He  also  denied  the  certainty  of  intel- 
lectual and  sensuous  knowledge,  and  recommend- 
ed abstinence  from  all  dogmatic  judgments.  In 
practice,  he  maintained,  we  must  act  on  grounds, 
of  probability.  Though  Arcesilaus  confmed  his 
activity  to  t^iching  by  the  Socratic  method,  and 
wrote  nothing,  his  influence  on  the  future  course 
of  philosophic  thought  was  far-reaching.  He 
had  clearness  of  thought,  cutting  wit,  and  readi- 
ness of  speech;  his  frank  and  generous  disposi- 
tion charmed  his  opponents  as  well  as  his  dis* 
ciples.  Consult  Zeller,  Oeachichte  der  grieek- 
ischen  Philosophic  (Leipzig,  1893). 

ABCH  (Lat.  arcus,  anything  curved,  a  bow, 
vr.ult,  arch ) .  A  term  used  in  architecture  to- 
designate  any  curved  form  that  spans  an  open- 
ing or  recess.  It  may  be  decorative,  as  a  floral 
arch ;  or  constructional,  as  a  stone  or  brick  arch. 
It  may  be  a  detached  structure,  a  memorial  or 
triumphal  arch;  or  it  may  be  a  part  of  a  large 
building.  A  constructional  arch  may  be  a  false 
arch,  consisting  of  horizontal  courses  of  masonry, 
each  projecting  over  the  one  below  it,  the  edges 
being  chamfered  to  give  the  form  of  the  arch 
without  the  carrying  function;  or  it  may  be  a 
true  arch,  with  a  keystone,  as  is  usually  the  ease, 
and  ma^  be  of  the  greatest  variety  of  shapes: 
a  primitive  triangle,  formed  of  two  slanting 
stones;  a  flat  arch,  -with  -wedge-shaped  voussoirs; 
a  segmental  arch,  or  very  low  arch,  used  often 
within  walls,  as  a  diacliarging  arch,  for  sbvngthf 
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a  usual  round  or  one-centred  arch;  a  stilted 
arch;  a  usual  pointed  or  two-centred  arch;  a 
cnsped  or  lobed  arch  (trefoil,  quatrefoil,  cinq- 
foil  )  ;  a  horseshoe  arch ;  a  reverse-curve  or  ogee 
arch;  a  basket-handle  arch  (both  three-centred). 
The  true  arch  is  formed  of  voussoirs ;  the  central 
one  is  the  keystone,  the  lower  ones  are  the 
springers.  The  inner  side  of  the  arch  is  the 
intrados,  the  outer  the  extrados.  See  Abut- 
ment;   Archivolt;    Spandbel;   Timbbel. 

History. — The  supporting  power  of  the  arch 
appears  to  have  been  known  to  most  nations  of 
antiquity,  but  the  power  was  not  regarded  as 
artistic.  The  Egyptians  knew  the  round  arch, 
but  relegated  it  to  works  of  engineering  and  pri- 
vate architecture;  the  arch  never  appears  in 
their  temples,  tombs,  or  any  other  large  monu- 
ments. In  this  they  held  precisely  the  position 
held  later  by  the  Greeks.  The  arch  in  the  As- 
sembly Hall  at  Priene  (time  of  Alexander),  re- 
cently discovered,  is  supposed  to  be  the  only 
decorative  Greek  arch  found ;  the  few  others  are 
in  fortifications,  etc.  But  the  Babylonians  and 
Assyrians  knew  and  used  various  kinds  of  arches 
in  their  palaces,  tombs,  and  temples:  the  false 
arch;  the  pointed  and  the  semicircular  arches. 
All  the  openings  in  Assyrian  palaces  were  arched. 
In  ancient  Italy,  the  Pelasgic  and  Etruscan 
populations  used  the  arch  in  the  same  way  for 
secular  and  sepulchral  buildings ;  for  gates, 
bridges,  passages.  Only  in  temple  architecture, 
borrowed  from  the  Greeks  of  the  historic  age, 
was  the  architrave  supreme.  This  custom  was 
inherited  by  the  Romans,  most  of  whose  secular 
buildings  were  arched,  while  their  temples  were 
not.  But  the  Romans  of  the  Early  Empire  did 
not  invent  the  arcade — that  is,  an  uninterrupted 
series  of  arches  supported  on  columns  or  piers. 
This  was  first  introduced  at  Diocletian's  palace 
in  Spalato,  and  developed  in  early  Christian 
religious  architecture.  Etruscans,  Romans,  and 
early  Christians  knew  only  the  semicircular  arch. 
But  the  Persians  and  Mohammedans,  beginning 
in  the  Sixth  and  Seventh  centuries,  brought  into 
use  a  variety  of  other  forms:  the  pointed,  the 
horseshoe,  the  ovoid,  the  stilted  arches.  These 
forms  later  penetrated  sporadically  into  Europe, 
especially  where  there  were  political  or  com- 
mercial relations  with  the  Orient.  The  pointed 
arch  became,  in  fact,  the  favorite  Mohammedan 
form.  It  was,  perhaps,  a  knowledge  of  this 
Oriental  usage  that  suggested  to  French  build- 
ers of  the  time  of  the  First  Crusade  the  use 
of  this  form  in  vaulting;  and  thus  was  laid  the 
basis  for  Gothic  construction,  though  otherwise 
there  cannot  be  any  connection  between  the 
pointed  style  of  the  East  and  Gothic  architec- 
ture. In  Europe  the  round-arched  style  of  the 
Romanesque  Period  was  succeeded  by  the  more 
flexible  pointed  style  of  Gothic.  Gothic  archi- 
tects produced  the  greatest  number  of  sub-forms 
and  by-forms  of  the  arch,  not  all  of  them  pointed. 
Then  the  Renaissance  returned  to  the  round  arch. 
Modem  architects  have  no  style  to  hamper  them, 
and  therefore  use  all  kinds. 

ASCH,  Tbiumphai.,  or  Mehoriai,.  Usually 
a  free-standing  arch,  spanning  a  road;  though 
sometimes  city  gates  and  monumental  doorways 
are  turned  into  memorial  arches.  These  arches 
are  erected  to  commemorate  triumphs  or  suc- 
cessful campaigns,  or  even  great  peaceful  events, 
or  an  entire  reign,  or  even  a  great  family.  They 
appear  to  have  originated  with  the   Romans. 


Nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  such  Roman  arches 
remain  wholly  or  in  part,  of  which  about  sixty 
are  in  North  Africa.  At  Rome  they  were  pla(«d 
along  the  Triumphal  Way  followed  by  the  tri- 
umphing general  and  his  army  from  the  Field  of 
Mars  to  the  Capitol.  The  custom  spread  from 
Rome  elsewhere.  The  earliest  arches  mentioned 
at  Rome  are  those  of  Stertinius  (b.o.  196)  and 
Scipio  Africanus  (b.o.  100).  Then  the  Fabian 
gens  erected  one  to  itself  (c.I20  B.C.).  But 
it  was  under  Augustus  that  the  custom  took  root 
everywhere,  as  is  shown  in  the  Roman  Forum, 
at  Aosta,  Susa,  Rimini,  Fano,  eto.  From  that 
time  until  the  fall  of  the  Empire  in  the  Fifth 
Century  such  arches  followed  Roman  dominion 
throughout  the  civilized  world,  and  they  are 
found  in  France  (Saint  Remy,  Orange,  eto.),. 
Spain  (Caparra,  Bara),  North  Africa  (Timgad, 
Tebessa,  Thugga,  Haldra),  Syria  (Palmyra, 
Gerasa,  Baalbek),  Asia  Minor,  etc.  The  early 
arches  were  of  stone  and  without  much  carving,, 
being  mainly  arched  bases  for  a  group  of  tri- 
umphal statuary.  But  under  the  Empire,  though 
still  crowned  by  the  triumphal  quadriga  and 
other  figures  in  bronze,  the  arches  themselvea 
became  of  great  artistic  importance,  and  often 
represent  the  most  successful  effort  of  Roman 
genius  at  combining  architectural  and  sculptural 
design.  They  were  then  built  of  marble.  The 
number  of  openings  varied  from  one  to  four, 
according  as  special  arcades  were  or  were  not 
made  for  foot-passengers,  or  two  main  arches 
provided  for  vehicles  in  place  of  one.  Still  an- 
other favorite  form  was  the  Janus  arch,  or 
Tetrapylon,  a  solid  cube,  with  arches  at  right 
angles,  usually  placed  at  the  intorsection  of 
avenues,  as  at  Philippopolis,  Gerasa,  and  Rome. 
Few  cities  were  built  under  the  Empire  without 
one  or  more  of  these  arches,  but  only  in  Italy 
and  South  France  were  they  profusely  decorated 
with  relief  sculptures.  The  most  perfect  of  all 
such  sculptured  arches  is  that  of  Trajan,  at 
Benevento  (A.D.  114)  ;  then  come  those  of 
Titus  (A.D.  80),  Septimius  Severus  (a.d.  203), 
and  Constantine  (a.d.  312)  at  Rome,  and  that 
of  Tiberius  at  Orange.  The  sculptures  commemo- 
rated events  of  these  emperors'  reigns,  and  th» 
attic  contained  the  dedicatory  inscription.  One 
of  the  slenderest  and  most  elegant  is  the  one 
erected  on  the  Mole  at  Ancona,  to  celebrate  the- 
enlargement  of  this- port  by  Trajan.  The  Renais- 
sance resurrected  the  arch  after  a  lapse  of  a 
thousand  years  (Arch  of  Alfonso  at  Naples, 
Fifteenth  Century),  and  it  has  since  the  Seven- 
teenth Century  steadily  increased  in  popularity 
in  Italy  (Arco  della  Pace,  Milan) ;  France 
(Arc  de  I'Etoile,  Arc  du  Carrousel)  ;  Germany 
( Brandenburger  Thor,  Berlin;  Siegesthor,  Mu- 
nich), and  America  (Washington  Arch,  New 
York;  Memorial  Arch,  Brooklyn).  Consult: 
Baumeister,  DenkmUler  des  klasaischen  Alter- 
turns  (Munich,  1886-88)  ;  Daremberg  and  Saglio, 
Dictionnaire  des  antit/uitis  grecques  et  ro- 
maines  (Paris,  1881-92)  ;  Bellori,  Veteres  Arcug 
Augustorum  (Rome,  1690)  ;  and  Philippi,  Veber 
die  rSmischen  Triumphalreliefe  (Leipzig,  1874). 
ABCH,  Joseph  (1826 — ).  An  English  labor 
leader.  He  was  bom  in  humble  circumstences ; 
was  a  farm  laborer;  educated  himself,  and  be- 
came a  Primitive  Methodist  preacher.  In  1872 
he  headed  the  movement  for  the  betterment  of 
the  condition  of  farm  laborers  in  England,  and 
founded  and  was  president  of  the  National  Agri- 
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cultural  Laborers'  Union.  In  1873  he  visited 
Canada  and  the  United  States  to  study  the  con- 
dition and  prospects  of  labor,  and  the  question 
of  emigration.  In  1885  he  was  elected  to  Parlia- 
ment from  Northwest  Norfolk  as  a  Liberal ;  was 
defeated  in  18S6,  and  reelected  in  1892  and  in 
1895.  In  1898  his  autobiography,  edited  by  the 
Countess  of  Warwick,  was  published. 

ARCHMAS  (&r-ke'an)  SYSTEM,  (from  Qk. 
ApXOMt,  archaios,  ancient).  A  name  proposed 
by  J.  D.  Dana,  in  1872,  for  the  entire  series  of 
crystalline  rocks  that  forms  the  oldest  under- 
lying fundamental  complex  of  the  earth's  crust. 
Earlier  names  applied  to  this  series  were:  Azoic, 
Primitive,  Huronian,  and  Laurentian,  of  Ameri- 
can geologists,  and  Urgebirge  and  Primitivge- 
hirge  of  the  still  earlier  Germans,  Werner  and 
Lehmann.  The  rocks  of  this  system  consist  of  a 
complex  series  of  gneisses,  granites,  and  schists, 
with  a  host  of  associated  massive  igneous  intru- 
sions, all  of  which  have  suffered  profound  dis- 
turbances and  metamorphism  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  at  the  present 
day  there  exist  any  traces  of  their  original 
characters.  They  form,  as  a  rule,  the  cores  of 
the  great  mountain  masses,  and  are  the  original 
sources  from  which  were  derived,  by  erosion 
through  countless  ages,  all  the  forms  of  later 
sedimentarj'  rocks,  which  they  underlie  with 
marked  unconformity.  Various  classifications  of 
Archoean  rocks  have  been  made  in  the  attempt 
to  organize  them  into  stratigraphic  groups,  but 
owing  to  the  complex  nature  of  the  series,  and 
to  the  almost  complete  absence  of  reliable  data 
for  determining  the  relative  age  of  the  com- 
ponent formations,  no  one  classification  has  as 
yet  received  general  recognition.  These  Archae- 
an rocks  of  undoubted  primeval  origin,  together 
with  certain  others,  which  because  of  their  prob- 
able sedimentary  derivation  have  been  separated 
under  the  name  Algonkian,  antedate  in  respect 
of  the  time  of  their  formation  the  rocks  of  the 
Cambrian  system,  and  can  be  described  to  better 
advantage  under  the  title,  Pre-Caubbian  Fobha- 
TIONS,  to  which  article  the  reader  is  referred  for 
further  information.  See  also  Alookkiak  Sys- 
tem ;  and  Taoonic  System. 

ABCHiEOLOOICAL  (ar'k6-A-l6j1-kal)  IN- 
STITUTE OP  AMEBICA.  a  society  for  the 
promotion  of  archeeological  investigation  and 
research.  It  was  organized  in  Boston  in  1879, 
and  now  has  eighteen  affiliated  societies,  with 
headquarters  in  different  American  cities.  The 
Institute  founded  the  American  School  of  Classi- 
cal Studies  in  Athens  in  1881 ;  the  American 
School  of  Classical  Studies  in  Rome  in  1895, 
and  the  American  School  in  Palestine  in  1900. 
These  are  supported  partly  by  private  subscrip- 
tion and  partly  by  the  aid  of  several  American 
colleges.  The  society  conducted  important  ex- 
cavations of  the  site  of  ancient  Assos  in  1881-83, 
and  has  aided  the  School  at  Athens  in  its  exca- 
vation of  Grecian  sites,  notably  that  of  the 
Herteum,  in  the  Argolid.  Besides  the  American 
Journal  of  Archwology,  a  bi-monthly  magazine, 
the  society  publishes  various  papers  and  supple- 
mental reports,  and  more  importent  publications 
are  in  course  of  preparation,  notably  a  fac- 
simile reproduction  of  the  Codex  Venetus  of 
Aristophanes,  and  important  descriptions  of  the 
results  of  special  archieologieal  investigations. 
The  society  has  about  seventeen  hundred  mem- 
bers.    Its  presidents  have  been:    Prof.  Charles 


Eliot  Norton,  1879-90;  Seth  Low,  1890-96;  Prof. 
John  Williams  White,  1806-1903;  Prof.  Thomas 
D.  Seymour,  1903 — . 

ABCHjSOIiOOT,  ar'k^6l'A-jI  (Gk.  ipxau- 
\rfla.,  archaiologia,  antiquarian  lore,  from  ^x>-'«tf 
archaios,  ancient  +  \6yot,  logos,  science).  The 
science  of  antiquities — that  is,  of  the  material 
remaias  of  ancient  peoples.  But  from  the  fact 
that  in  its  origin  and  development  it  has  been 
primarily  and  chiefly  concerned  with  the  ar- 
tistic and  architectural  remnants  of  the  Gneco- 
Roman  world,  it  is  often  taken  to  mean  the 
science  of  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities,  in  which 
sense  the  term  will  be  used  in  this  article,  with- 
out losing  sight  of  the  connection  subsisting 
between  these  monuments  and  those  of  the  more 
ancient  peoples  to  whom  they  owe  in  great  meas- 
ure their  inception. 

As  a  science,  archeeology  cannot  justly  be  said 
to  have  existed  before  the  last  century,  although 
the  way  had  been  gradually  paved  for  it  from 
the  time  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  The  pas- 
sion for  the  artistic  relics  of  Gneco-Roman  civili- 
zation, which  at  the  end  of  the  Fifteenth  Cen- 
tury took  such  surprising  hold  upon  tiie  cultured 
classes  of  Italy  under  the  Papal  sway,  led  to  the 
foundation  of  museums,  in  which  were  gathered 
statues  of  bronze  and  marble,  vases,  inscriptions, 
gems,  jewelry,  and  coins,  affording  material  for 
study  and  comparison.  The  spoils  brought  over 
from  Greece  by  her  Roman  conquerors,  and  the 
mania  for  collecting  treasures  from  the  same 
source  which  had  been  displayed  by  many  Ro- 
man amateurs,  as  well  as  the  great  artistic  and 
architectural  activity  in  imperial  Rome  under 
the  guidance  of  Greek  masters,  rendered  that  city 
a  mine  for  the  early  archeeologists ;  and,  further- 
more, much  filtered  in  from  Greece  itself.  (Cf. 
Lanciani,  Ancient  Rome  in  the  Light  of  Recent 
Discoveries,  Boston  and  New  York,  1889.)  It 
must  be  admitted  that  these  collectors  were  en- 
thusiastic rather  than  scientific,  and  that  the 
works  of  art  discovered  were  ruthlessly  restored 
to  present  a  pleasing  appearance,  often  at  the 
complete  sacrifice  of  accuracy.  Heads  and  bodies 
of  totally  different  style  were  frequently  joined 
in  hybrid  works  which  still  mislead  the  unin- 
formed. 

The  father  of  modem  archteology  is  Johann 
Joachim  Winckelmann  (1717-68)  (q.v.),  whose 
writings,  although  superseded  in  many  points, 
are  still  of  value,  and  who,  by  his  genius,  marked 
out  the  field  since  so  successfully  cultivated.  He 
first  presented  to  European  scholars  an  authentic 
account  of  the  discoveries  made  ifa  the  Ctai- 
panian  city  of  Herculaneum  (q.v.),  and,  moi« 
than  all,  first  wrote  a  systematic  history  of 
ancient  art  (Geschichte  der  Kunst  des  Alter- 
thums,  1764 ;  vid.  Winckelmann's  complete  works, 
edited  by  Meyer  and  Schulze,  Dresden,  1808-20). 
By  a  passage  in  Winckelmann's  writings,  Lm- 
sing  was  stimulated  to  the  composition  of  his 
great  ffisthetie  essay,  "LaocoSn,"  and  Goethe  also 
was  powerfully  infiuenced  by  him.  Thus  the  seed 
of  the  new  science  was  planted,  to  develop  after 
the  era  of  the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution. 
Like  his  predecessors,  Winckelmann  was  able  to 
know  Greek  art  only  through  the  copies  of  the 
Roman  period,  or  the  few  originals  of  Utter 
times;  but  even  through  this  haze  he  was  able 
to  distinguish  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
period,  and  his  works  prepared  the  way  for  the 
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lietter  appreciation  of  the  discoveries  of  the  early 
Nineteenth  Century. 

Napoleon's  invasion  of  Egypt  opened  the  treas- 
ures of  the  Nile  Valley  to  European  scholars, 
and  the  discovery  of  the  key  to  the  hieroglyphic 
-writing  (q.v.)  threw  new  light  on  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  East.  In  Greece  itself  English  schol- 
ars were  at  this  time  doing  what  could  be  done 
under  the  Turkish  regime.  The  chief  result  was 
the  splendid  work  of  Stuart  and  Revett,  The  An- 
tiquities of  Athens  (4  vols.,  1762-1816).  The 
expedition  sent  out  by  the  Society  of  Dilettanti 
to  continue  their  work  accomplished  but  little. 
1'he  true  character  of  the  art  of  the  Fifth  Century 
B.C.  became  clear  when,  in  1803-12,  Lord  Elgin 
brought  the  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon  to  Lon- 
'don.  ( See  Eloin  Marbles.  )  These,  together  with 
the  reliefs  from  the  temple  of  Apollo  Epicurius 
at  Bassie,  near  Fhigalia,  in  Arcadia,  discovered 
in  1812,  were  subsequently  acquired  by  the  Brit- 
ish Government,  and  form  a  most  important 
part  of  the  archaeological  treasures  of  the  Brit- 
ish Museum.  In  1811  the  same  English  and  Ger- 
man explorers  who  subsequently  brought  to  light 
the  Phigalian  marbles  discovered  the  remains  of 
the  remarkable  pedimental  groups  of  the  temple 
on  the  island  of  ^gina,  which  were  purchased  by 
Prince  Ludwig  of  Bavaria,  and  placed  in  the 
Glyptothek  at  Munich.  (See  .SksiNETAN  Sculp- 
1UEE8.)  The  successful  termination  of  the  Greek 
War  of  Independence  ( 1821-29)  opened  anew  mine 
from  which  something  was  immediately  realized 
by  the  French  exploration  of  the  Morea  (Pelo- 
ponnesus) in  1829,  which  brought  to  the  Louvre 
the  first  specimens  of  the  Olympic  sculptures. 
Soon  after,  the  little  temple  of  Athena  Nike  rose 
again  on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  rescued  from 
the  Turkish  bastion  which  had  beien  built  of  its 
stones.  In  Sicily  the  exploration  of  the  many 
Greek  sites  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  early 
sculptures  of  Selinus,  while  the  systematic  ex- 
cavation of  Pompeii  (q.v.)  brought  to  light  the 
paintings  and  household  ornaments  of  the  First 
Century.  At  about  the  same  time,  the  discovery 
of  the  great  necropolises  of  Etruria,  especially 
that  of  Vulci,  in  1828,  not  only  opened  the  whole 
field  of  Etruscan  art,  and  especially  of  mural 
painting,  to  study,  but  also  added  thousands  of 
vases,  Greek  and  Etruscan,  to  the  material  for 
reconstructing  the  life  and  thought  of  the  past. 
The  importance  of  the  vases,  not  for  art  alone, 
but  for  the  study  of  daily  life  and  mythology,  was 
at  once  recognized;  but  unfortunately  the  strict 
methods  of  scientific  interpretation  were  not  at 
first  followed,  and  for  many  years  the  wildest 
subjectivity  sought  to  find  a  whole  system  of 
mystic  symbolism  in  these  gifts  to  the  dead. 
Fortunately,  this  has  now  been  generally  super- 
seded by  a  careful  study  of  the  language  and 
methods  of  the  Greek  potter.  This  growth  of 
material  made  necessai^  some  organization  of 
the  laborers  in  the  new  science,  and  the  founda- 
tion of  the  "Istituto  di  Corrispondenza  Areheo- 
logica,"  by  Bunsen,  Gerhard,  the  Duke  of  Luynes, 
and  others,  on  December  9,  1828,  was  one  of  the 
most  important  steps  in  the  history  of  archaeo- 
logical progress.  This  institution,  now  the  Im- 
perial German  .^rchieological  Institute  (Kaiser- 
lich-Deutsches  Archfiologiscbes  Institut),  has,  by 
its  publications  and  by  the  training  of  young 
scholars,  been  of  inestimable  value.  The  French 
School  of  Archieology,  established  at  Athens  in 
1846,  as  well  as  the  activity  which  began  to  be 
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displaved  by  certain  Greek  savants  under  the 
Bavarian  regime,  had  also  an  important  influ- 
ence on  the  development  of  our  science.  An  im- 
portant part  in  this  development  was  played  by 
the  pupils  of  F.  A.  Wolf,  especially  by  A.  Boeckh, 
whose  aim  was  a  complete  reconstruction  of 
ancient  life,  and  who  were  therefore  ready  to 
welcome  light  from  other  sources  than  the  liter- 
ary monuments  which  had  so  long  absorbed  the 
attention  of  classical  scholars.  The  discoveries 
of  Layard  at  Nineveh  (1845-46),  and  the  subse- 
quent decipherment  of  the  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions, revealed  the  ancient  civilization  of  Assyria 
and  Babylonia,  and  gave  new  material  for  a 
more  accurate  estimate  of  the  relative  position 
of  Greek  culture  and  art.  We  must  not  omit  to 
mention  here  the  important  addition  made  to  the 
British  Mijseum  by  the  discoveries  of  Sir  Charles 
Fellows  in  Lycia  (1840),  of  Wood  at  Ephesus 
(1867-74),  and  of  Newton  at  Branchidn,  Hali- 
vamassus  (q.v.),  and  Cnidus  (q.v.). 

The  study  of  Greek  inscriptions  (see  Inscbip- 
tionb)  under  Boeckh  and  Franz,  and  of  compara- 
tive linguistics  under  Bopp  and  his  successors, 
contributed  their  share  to  the  modem  archseolo- 
gist's  equipment.  We  have  now  brought  the  ac- 
count down  to  the  last  thirty  years  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,  during  which  a  series  of  discov- 
eries were  made,  whose  full  importance  cannot 
yet  be  estimated. 

The  first  place  in  this  series  must  be  given  to 
the  excavations  of  Heinrich  Schliemann  (q.v.)  at 
Troy,  MycensB,  and  Tiryns,  which  brought  to 
light  the  remains  of  pre-Homeric  Greece,  and 
revolutionized  our  conceptions  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  early  ^Egean  civilization.  These  dis- 
coveries have  been  supplemented  and  explained 
by  the  work  of  Flinders  Petrie  and  others  in 
Egypt,  of  the  English  on  Melos,  and  especially 
by  the  most  recent  explorations  in  Crete.  Hie 
peculiar  Cypriote  civilization,  which  first  at- 
tracted attention  in  the  collections  of  Ccsnola, 
has  since  been  studied  scientifically  by  Ohne- 
falsch-Richter  and  other  German  and  English 
scholars.  Of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  de- 
velopment of  archieological  study  in  Greece  has 
been  the  establishment  of  other  foreign  schools 
besides  the  French  Institute  in  Athens.  The  first 
of  these  was  the  Athenian  branch  of  the  German 
Archieological  Institute  (1874),  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  American  School  of  Classical  Stud- 
ies (1882),  the  British  School  (1886),  and  a 
branch  of  the  Austrian  Archnological  Institute 
( 1897 ) .  Italy,  Russia,  and  Denmark  have  also 
made  provision  for  their  archseologists  who  de- 
sire to  study  in  Greek  lands.  Through  the  aid 
of  foreign  archteologists  many  of  the  most  im- 
portant excavations  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor 
have  been  made  possible.  Thus,  the  Germans 
have  excavated  Olympia  (1876-81),  Pergamus, 
Priene,  and  Miletus;  the  French,  Delos  and 
Delphi;  the  Americans,  Eretria,  the  temple  of 
Hera,  near  Argos  (1892-95),  and  Corinth;  the 
British,  Megalopolis  and  Melos,  and  the  Austri- 
ans,  Ephesus.  Side  by  side  with  the  foreign- 
ers, has  worked  the  Greek  Archieological  Society 
fEXXcfur^  'Apx<>«>^>Y<«4  'Er<u/>Jo,  Helleniki  Archaio- 
logike  Hetairia),  founded  in  1836,  and  always 
one  of  the  most  active  agencies  in  the  explora- 
tion of  Greek  soil.  To  it  is  due  the  excavation 
of  the  southern  slope  and  the  summit  of  the 
Acropolis,  the  great  sanctuaries  of  Eleusis,  Epi- 
daurus  and  Oropos,  and  the  palace  and  manj 
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graves  at  Mycene.  In  Italy  the  progress  of 
discovery  has  been  somewhat  limited  by  a  re- 
fusal to  permit  foreigners  to  engage  in  the  work; 
but  archeological  study  flourishes  not  only 
among  the  Italians,  but  under  the  direction  of 
the  German  and  French  Institutes  and  the  Amer- 
ican School   (1895). 

As  may  be  inferred  from  this  brief  outline, 
archaeology  is  an  eminently  progressive  science, 
and  in  al!  its  departments  subject  to  constant  re- 
vision. The  steady  increase  of  material,  and  the 
filling  of  gaps  in  the  general  structure,  as  well  as 
continual  correction  or  rejection  of  hastily 
formed  theories  and  insufliciently  supported  con- 
clusions, will  occupy  savants  for  generations  to 
come.  We  can  deal  only  provisionally  with  the 
most  certain  and  generally  accepted  data,  supple- 
menting the  statements  of  ancient  writers  by  the 
monuments,  and  interpreting  the  monuments  in 
turn  by  our  literary  sources. 

BiBLlooRAPHT.  For  the  history  of  archaeologic- 
al study:  Stark,  Systematik  und  Oeschichte  der 
Archaologie  der  Kunat  (Leipzig,  1880)  ;  Sittl, 
Archaologie  der  Kunst  with  atlas  ( Volume  VI.  of 
MQUer,  Handbuch  der  klaas.  Alterthumswissen- 
tchaft,  Munich,  1895)  ;  this  is  the  only  recent 
work,  but  must  be  used  with  caution.  On  the 
general  subject:  Miiller,  Ancient  Art  and  Its 
Remains,  translated  by  Leitch  (London,  1850), 
is  still  valuable;  CktUignon,  Manual  of  Oreek 
Archwology,  translated  by  J.  H.  Wright  (New 
York,  1886)  ;  A.  S.  Murray,  Handbook  of  Oreek 
Archaeology  (London,  1892)  ;  Baumeister,  Denk- 
mSler  des  hlass.  Alterthums  (Munich,  1885-88)  ; 
Pcrrot  and  Chipiez,  Hiatoire  de  I'art  dans  Van- 
iiquiti,  seven  volumes  published  (Paris,  1881 
seq.) .  For  the  history  of  discoveries,  besides  the 
works  mentioned  under  the  separate  places,  good 
brief  accounts  are  to  be  foimd  in  P.  Gardner, 
Sew  Chapters  in  Oreek  History  (London,  1892), 
and  Diehl,  Excursions  in  Oreece,  translated  by 
E.  R.  Perkins  (London,  1893).  For  a  summary 
of  recent  results,  see  Hogarth,  Authority  and 
Archaeology  (London,  1899).  The  record  of  dis- 
coveries is  preserved  chiefly  in  periodicals,  of 
which  the  most  important  is  the  old  series  of  the 
German  Archeological  Institute;  Annali  and 
Bolletino  delV  Istituto  di  Corrispondema 
Archeologica  (Rome,  1829-85),  and  the  Honu- 
menti  inediti,  twelve  volumes  and  supplement 
(Rome,  1829-85;  Berlin,  1891);  Arch&ologische 
Zeitung  (Berlin,  1843-85).  Other  important  peri- 
odicals are:  In  German,  Jahrbuch  des  kaiser- 
lich  deutschen  archiiologischen  Instituts  (Ber- 
lin, 1886  ff.);  Uittheilungen  des  kaiserlich 
deutschen  arcMologischen  Jnstituts,  Athenische 
Abtheilung  (Athens,  1876  ff.) ;  Romische  Ab- 
theilung  (Rome,  1886  ff.)  ;  Antike  DenkmSler, 
folio  (Berlin,  1887  ff.)  ;  JahrbUcher  des  Vereins 
der  Altertumsfreunde  im  Rheinlande  (Bonn, 
1842  ff.).  For  the  Roman  antiquities  of  Ger- 
many, Archaologisch-epigraphische  Mittheilungen 
aus  Osterreich  (Vienna,  1877-97),  superseded  by 
Jahreshefte  des  Osterreichischen  archdologisehen 
Jnstituts  (Vienna,  1898  ff.).  In  French,  Revue 
archMogique  (Paris,  1884  ff.)  ;  Oaeette  arohi- 
ologue  (Paris,  1875-89)  ;  Bulletin  de  Corre- 
spondance  Hell4nique  (Athens,  1877  ff.).  In 
Italian,  Monumcnti  antichi  (Milan,  1889  ff.)  ; 
Notizie  degli  scavi  di  Antichiti  (Rome,  1876 
ff.).  In  Greek,  'E^/uplt 'Apxaw^x^,  EphSmeris 
Archaiologike  (Athens,  1837-60;  1862-74;  1883 
ff.)>     In  English,  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies 


(London,  1880  ff.),  and  American  Journal  of 
Archaeology  (Baltimore,  Boston,  Princeton,  Nor- 
wood, 1885  ff.).  The  American  School  of  Clas- 
sical Studies  at  Athens  has  published  six  vol- 
umes of  papers  (1885-97)  and  the  British  School 
an  Annual  since  1805. 

For  our  purpose  we  may  divide  the  general 
subject  of  classical  archsoloey,  from  an  histori- 
cal point  of  view,  into  the  following  periods : 

I.  Pre-Mycenvan  Period,  from  the  earliest 
times  to  c.1800  B.C. 

II.  Mycenean  Period,  from  c.1800  B.C.  or 
earlier,  to  the  Dorian  conquest,  c.lOOO  B.C. 

III.  Earlier  Hellenic  Period,  from  c.lOOO  B.O. 
to  the  era  of  the  Persian  Wars,  c.600  B.C. 

IV.  Period  of  Hellenic  Prime,  from  c.500  B.a 
to  the  Macedonian  supremacy,  c.350  B.C. — the 
period  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles. 

V.  Period  of  Hellenic  Dissemination  and  De- 
cline, from  c.350  B.C.  to  the  Roman  conquest, 
C.160  B.C. — the  period  of  Lysippus  and  of  the 
Rhodian  and  Pergamene  Schools,  so  called. 

VI.  Roman  Period,  from  c.l50  B.C.  to  c.150 
A.D.  or  later — the  period  of  the  imion  and  united 
achievement  of  Greek  and  Roman  civilization. 

For  convenience,  the  consideration  of  Roman 
art,  properly  so  called,  will  be  reserved  to  the 
last  period.  Space  will  permit  only  a  brief  men- 
tion of  the  chief  monuments  and  important  char- 
acteristics of  each  period. 

I.  The    PBB-MYCENiEAN    OB    MiNOAN    PERIOD. 

This  period  has  no  definite  chronological  begin- 
ning, nor  even  a  distinctly  marked  close.  As  its 
name  shows,  it  includes  the  remains  of  the  Stone 
and  early  Bronze  ages,  which  by  their  position  in 
the  archaeological  strata,  and  their  distinctive 
types,  plainly  preceded  the  appearance  and  spread 
of  the  highly  characteristic  civilization  which 
marks  our  second  period.  This  primitive  a^ 
lasted  much  longer  in  some  regions  ihaa  m 
others.  On  the  island  of  Cyprus  it  lingered  in 
the  interior  long  after  the  Mycenrean  products 
had  appeared  on  the  coast.  On  the  islands  of 
the  .EJpiean,  at  least  on  Thera,  Melos,  and  Crete, 
it  produced  pottery,  paintings,  and  buildings  lit- 
tle inferior  in  merit  to  those  of  the  succeeding 
age,  though  sufficiently  distinct  in  character  to 
indicate  a  non-Mycenaean  origin.  The  period  is 
represented  by  the  lower  strata,  especially  the 
second  city,  at  Troy,  the  earliest  remains  on  the 
Acropolis  of  Athens,  and  at  Tiryns,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  numerous  graves  on  the  islands  of 
tlie  .^gean — Amorgos,  Syros,  Siphnos,  Naxos, 
Paros,  and  others — and  the  buried  villages  and 
tombs  of  Thera  and  Melos.  As  usual,  the  pottery 
is  the  most  characteristic  amd  abundant  survivaL 
In  the  earliest  deposits  it  is  hand-made,  and 
often  rude  in  texture  and  form,  though  some  of 
the  later  ware,  especially  from  Cyprus  amd 
Thera,  shows  considerable  skill  in  molding.  The 
decorations  are  commonly  incised  lines,  some- 
times filled  in  with  a  white  substance.  The 
color  is  usually  gray  or  red  (produced  by  burn- 
ing) ,  and  the  surface  is  smooth  and  polished. 
The  burials  are  in  cist-graves.  Implements  are 
chiefly  of  stone,  though  small  objects  of  copper 
are  foimd,  and  in  the  later  remains  bronze  ap- 
pears. Very  characteristic  are  the  rude  "idols," 
images  of  terra-cotta  and  stone,  which  commonly 
represent  a  nude  female,  and  have  been  associat- 
ed by  some  archaeologists  with  the  cult  of  the 
great  eastern  goddess  Ishtar  or  Astartc.  To- 
ward the  end  of  this  period  a  marked  advaoee 
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ean  be  distinguished ;  the  building  of  great  walla 
and  many-roomed  dwellings  shows  increased 
power  in  dealing  with  material;  walls  orna- 
mented in  painted  stucco,  an  increased  use  of 
bronze,  and  the  introduction  of  the  potter's  wheel 
and  painted  decoration  on  the  vases  mark  the 
transition  from  the  rude  civilization  of  the  end 
of  the  Stone  Age  to  the  real  splendor  of  the  suc- 
ceeding epoch.  This  period  has  sometimes  been 
designated  as  that  of  the  "Cycladie,"  or  "Island," 
or  "Carian"  civilization,  the  former  names  being 
derived  from  the  region  where  it  has  been  best 
preserved,  the  last  from  a  somewhat  doubtful 
ethnological  attribution.  See  Melos  ;  Santobin  ; 
Tbot. 

In  the  West  this  period  is  represented  by  the 
pre-Sicel,  and  first  Sicel  graves  in  Sicily,  and 
the  earlier  remains  of  Italy.  It  may  be  noted 
here  that  the  developments  of  the  Bronze  Age  in 
Italy  are  independent  of  the  Mycensean  Period. 
The  products  of  Myceniean  art  reached  the  West 
only  as  importations,  and  apparently  late  and  in 
small  nuantities. 

The  most  complete  record  of  this  civilization 
is  to  be  found  in  the  island  of  Crete,  and  espe- 
cially at  Cnossus  where  the  excavations  'of  Dr. 
Evans  have  made  it  clear  that  the  culture  en- 
joyed there  the  greatest  longevity  and  the  most 
unbroken  continuity.  Here  in  fact  existed  a  civi- 
lization that,  in  its  romotest  limits,  reached  far 
back  into  the  Neolithic  Age,  and  was  coeval  with 
the  predynastic  life  in  Egypt,  while  its  lowest 
limit  was  definitely  set  by  the  invasion,  in  the 
fully  developed  Mycenaean  period,  of  people  from 
the  other  islands,  or  more  probably  from  the  Greek 
mainland.  An  understanding  of  this  Minoan 
culture,  as  it  has  been  called,  is  best  obtained 
by  considering  the  finds  at  Cnossus. 

On  the  eastern  slope  of  the  hill  Kephala  primi- 
tive pottery  of  blackish  clay  was  found,  hand- 
made, hand-polished,  and  decorated  with  incised 
designs  filled  with  white  chalk.  The  same  kind 
of  ware  was  discovered  by  Schliemann  at  His- 
sarlik,  and  that  coupled  with  the  fact  that  it  is  al- 
ways found  at  Cnossus  associated  with  stone  celts, 
and  perforated  maces  of  serpentine  and  other 
stone,  shows  that  the  civilization  we  are  dealing 
with  is  that  of  a  very  primitive  people.  Further- 
more, the  deposit  of  yellow  clay  in  which  these 
finds  have  been  made  lead  to  the  supposition  that 
the  race  had  advanced  no  farther  than  a  form  of 
living  in  which  the  houses  were  built  of  wattles 
daubed  over  with  wet  clay,  the  disintegration  of 
which  gave  rise  to  the  deposit  already  mentioned. 

This  early  civilization  lasted  down  to  the  period 
when  copper  and  other  metals  began  to  come 
into  use  in  the  .lEgean.  At  this  time,  without 
any  break  in  the  continuity  of  occupation — if 
one  may  judge  from  the  finds — the  people  passed 
from  their  more  primitive  state,  and  began  to 
use  painted  pottery  instead  of  the  polished,  in- 
cised ware.  This  pottery,  so  distinctive  of  Cret?, 
and  called  'Minoan'  by  the  discoverers,  is  charac- 
terized by  the  use  of  brilliant  colors  on  a  shiny 
black.  The  decoration  is  of  two  kinds — geome- 
tric and  curvilinear — and  is  usually  done  in  lus- 
treless cream,  or  cream-white,  yellow,  orange,  red, 
and  crimson,  on  a  slip  that  runs  through  grey- 
brown  and  to  purple-black.  The  style  often  shows 
in  the  earlier  stages  a  direct  translation  of  the 
incised  patterns  of  the  Neolithic  to  the  painted 
designs  of  the  Minoan  Age.    This  argues  for  an 


uninterrupted  transition  from  the  Neolithic  into 
the  Minoan  civilization. 

The  people  who  now  turned  out  the  polychrome, 
Minoan  pottery  became  the  builders  of  great 
architectural  constructions.  At  Cnossus  is  the 
same  story  of  superimposition  that  one  reads  in 
the  ruins  of  Hissarlik.  An  earlier  palace  rests 
on  the  neolithic  remains,  and  on  top  of  this  first 
IMilace  comes  another  later  one.  Gypsum  blocks 
denote  the  earlier  parts  of  the  palace,  while  the 
later  structure  is  shown  by  rubble  work.  This 
great  structure,  which  might  well  have  been  the 
abode  of  Minos,  ruler  of  the  sea,  speaks  of  a 
powerful  people,  whose  magnificence  must  have 
far  excelled  that  of  the  princes  of  Mycenffi.  Curi- 
ously enough,  very  little  gold  has  been  found ;  but 
this  is  probably  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  inva- 
sion that  seems  abruptly  to  have  broken  in  upon 
the  life  at  Cnossus. 

The  later  changes  that  appear  in  the  palace 
seem  to  be  due  to  people  of  the  Mycenaean  age. 
At  this  time  the  ceramic  style  becomes  less  primi- 
tively naturalistic,  and  exhibits  more  Egyptian 
influences.  The  discovery  of  a  small  Egyptian 
figure,  dating  about  2000  B.C.,  is  of  great  value 
in  dating  the  later  phases  of  the  life  at  Cnossus. 
It  was  found  on  top  of  the  neolithic  stratum  in 
connection  with  fragments  of  'Kamarais'  style, 
just  antedating  the  Mycentean.  At  a  still  later 
date  come  the  frescoes  which  show  men  with 
vases,  who  closely  resemble  the  Kefti  (People  of 
the  Sea)  of  the  Egyptian  monuments  of  the  16th- 
15th  centuries  B.C.  Moreover,  the  roundels  found 
in  the  "throne  room"  of  the  palace  approach  in 
style  the  plaques  of  Tell  El  Yehudieh,  which  date 
from  the  early  Thirteenth  Century.  Inasmuch  as 
this  room  belongs  to  the  latest  period  of  the 
palace,  we  have  a  definite  date  for  the  close  of  the 
Cretan-Minoan  civilization.  The  pottery  of  this 
time  is  that  of  the  developed  Mycenaean  style. 
Since  there  is  a  remarkable  absence  of  remains 
later  than  the  best  Mycenaean  period,  it  is  fair  to 
assume  that,  at  this  date,  the  centre  of  gravity 
was  transferred  elsewhere — ^probably  to  the  Greek 
mainland. 

The  excavations  at  Cnossus  have  thrown  a  deal 
of  light  on  the  question  of  the  Mycenaean,  or 
Homeric,  palace.  Here  the  building  of  the  ruling 
prince  is  grouped  around  a  great  central  court. 
On  either  side  of  this  is  a  complex  of  rooms,  some- 
times grouped  around  their  own  halls,  sometimes 
opening  out  as  magazines  from  long  corridors. 
The  building  moreover  shows  numerous  stories, 
and  in  it  are  many  of  the  conveniences  that  would 
conduce  to  the  comfort  of  its  occupants.  In  a 
retired  part  of  the  building  is  a  series  of  rooms 
that  seem  to  have  been  the  private  apartments  of 
the  prince,  and  associated  with  them  a  bath 
room,  and  a  latrine  connected  by  an  elaborate 
system  of  drain  pipes  with  a  sewer  that  led  out- 
side of  the  building.  Elsewhere  in  the  palace  is 
the  so-called  "throne  room"  with  its  sella,  and 
bench  for  the  councillors.  Opening  oflT  of  the 
room  is  a  tank,  used  perhaps  for  supplying  water 
for  some  ceremonial  rite.  From  the  numerous 
remains  of  the  symbol  of  the  'double-ax,'  found 
often  in  the  frescoes  and  carved  in  the  stones,  it 
appears  that  there  was  some  cult  of  the  'double- 
ax,'  celebrated  by  the  people  who  lived  here.  A 
shrine  devoted  to  this  worship  was  found  in  the 
building.  Attached  to  the  palace  is  a  theatre, 
which  seems  to  have  been  devoted  to  such  spec- 
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tacles  as  the  bull -fights  that  appear  in  the  wall 
paintings. 

Of  the  artistic  development  of  these  Minoans 
we  can  form  a  fair  estimate  from  the  numerous 
wall  paintings,  the  ivory  carvings,  seals,  and  the 
few  bits  of  gold  work.  The  paintings,  which  are 
often  done  with  a  beauty  of  facial  expression  not 
achieved  again  for  centuries,  are  such  as  the  cup- 
bearers, already  cited  as  resembling  the  figures 
of  the  Rekhmara  tomb  in  Egypt,  or  marine  scenes, 
or  a  whole  field  of  lilies,  with  a  touch  of  natural- 
ism in  its  wind-blown  petals. 

The  discoveries  at  Cnossus  (and  the  same  civil- 
ization was  found  not  only  throughout  the  island 
but  elsewhere  in  the  ^Egean)  point  to  a  highly 
developed  race  which,  taking  its  origin  perhaps 
as  far  back  as  7000  B.C.,  in  the  Neolithic  Age, 
lorded  it  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  anterior 
to  the  rise  of  Mycente.  Indeed  the  culture  repre- 
sented by  the  finds  at  the  latter  place  seems  to 
point  to  a  degeneration  of  the  Minoan  civiliza- 
tion. Perhaps,  with  Evans,  we  should  call  My- 
cenaean civilization  "late  Minoan." 

IL  Mtcen.can  Pebiod.  The  remains  of  this 
period  were  first  brought  prominently  into  view 
by  the  excavations  of  H.  Schliemann  at  My- 
cen(E,  and  from  this  fact  is  derived  the  name 
adopted  for  this  civilization.  It  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  Mycene  was  the  centre  from  which 
the  art  spread,  though  the  characteristic  series 
of  vases  is  more  completely  illustrated  in  Ar- 
golis  than  at  any  other  single  site.  The  char- 
acteristic products  of  this  period  have  been  found 
on  the  mainland  of  Greece  in  Boeotia  (Orcho- 
menus,  Oha),  Attica  (Athens,  Eleusis,  Sparta, 
Thoricus),  Thessaly  (near  Volo),  and  especially 
in  Argolis  and  Laconia  (Amyclie)  ;  Delphi  and 
the  island  of  Cephallenia  have  also  yielded  My- 
cena-an  remains.  It  will  be  noticed  that  these 
sites  are  for  the  most  part  in  eastern  and  south- 
em  Greece.  The  same  civilization  is  found  on 
Melos,  Thera,  Amorgos,  and  at  lalysus,  on 
Bhodes;  but  the  most  splendid  remains  are  in 
Crete,  which  plays  a  prominent  part  in  the 
heroic  legends,  and  is  now  known  to  have  had 
cities  and  palaces  far  finer  than  anything  yet 
found  on  the  mainland.  Troy  is  also  a  Mycen- 
»an  site;  but  with  this  exception  Asia  Minor 
has  not  been  brought  within  this  culture. 

The  remains  of  this  period  fall  naturally  into 
several  groups:  (I)  The  fortifications,  repre- 
sented by  the  walls  of  the  sixth  city  at  Troy,  a 
large  part  of  those  of  Mycenae,  and  especially  the 
well-known  wall  surrounding  Tiryns,  as  well  as 
the  defenses  of  many  other  less  important  sites. 
These  walls  are  built  of  huge  stones,  roughly 
hewn,  and  laid  in  clay  mortar.  In  general,  there 
is  only  one  great  gate,  though  there  are  also 
smaller  gates,  or  mere  sally-ports.  The  gate  is 
flanked  by  a  large  tower,  and  is  often  approached 
by  a  narrow  and  crooked  passage.  (2)  The 
dwellings,  chiefly  the  royal  palaces.  The  latter 
are  best  seen  at  Tiryns,  Mycense,  and,  above  all, 
at  Cnossus,  in  Crete.  The  usual  plan  shows  a 
court,  on  one  side  of  which  is  situated  a  great 
hall,  containing  the  hearth,  and  approached 
through  a  vestibule.  Around  this  hall  and  the 
court  is  arranged  a  complex  of  lesser  rooms,  and 
the  whole  structure  is  carefully  placed  inside  the 

Ct  fortification,  which  in  general  seems  to 
!  contained  little  but  the  residence  of  the 
ruler  and  his  immediate  dependents.  The  palace 
was  built  of  wood  and  sun-dried  brick,  but  the 


walls  were  stuccoed  and  painted,  and  metal  in- 
crustations, and  decorations  of  carved  alabaster 
and  glass  paste  were  often  employed.  The  palace 
at  Cnossus  has  yielded  remarkable  specimens  of 
wall  painting,  and  its  plan  shows  a  much  greater 
extent  than  is  found  in  Greece,  but  it  is  not  as 
yet  (1902)  wholly  cleared.  The  smaller  houses 
found  in  some  places,  as  at  Melos,  Troy,  Crete, 
and  Mycente,  also  show  the  large  hall  and  its 
vestibule,  but  as  a  rule  no  further  rooms.  Addi- 
tional accommodation  seems  to  have  been  ob- 
tained by  juxtaposition  of  unconnected  buildings, 
rather  than  by  a  series  of  connected  rooms. 
(3)  The  tombs  form  the  third  great  class  of 
Myceneean  buildings.  The  most  important  are 
the  "bee-hive"  tombs,  of  which  the  most  notable 
examples  are  those  of  Mycente,  and  the  so-called 
"Treasury"  at  Orchomenus,  in  Bceotia.  These 
tombs  are  built  of  huge,  carefully  squared  stones, 
laid  in  re^^lar  circles,  so  arranged  that  each 
course  projects  inward  beyond  the  course  below, 
thus  making  the  interior  a  dome.  The  whole 
structure  is  held  together  by  the  weight  of  the 
earth  outside,  and  therefore  the  side  of  a  hill  is 
usually  hollowed  out  to  receive  the  building, 
which  is  wholly  concealed  by  the  replaced  earth. 
1'he  approach  is  always  by  a  long  passage,  with 
side  walls  of  stone,  and  tJie  facade  of  the  tomb 
was  richly  decorated  with  columns  and  adorn- 
ments in  colored  stone,  elaborately  carved.  The 
interior  was  carefully  smoothed  and  decorated 
with  metal  plates  or  rosettes.  In  some  cases  a 
small  side  chamber  for  the  dead  is  found.  Be- 
sides the  great  tombs,  a  series  of  similar  grave 
chambers,  cut  in  the  rock,  or  excavated  in  the 
hillsides,  and  approached  by  similar  passa^s, 
show  the  common  Mycenaean  mode  of  disposing 
of  the  dead.  Burning  seems  to  have  been  un- 
known at  this  time.  (4)  It  is,  however,  in  the 
products  of  its  art,  even  more  than  in  its  archi- 
tectural triumphs,  that  this  period  is  sharply 
characterized.  The  excavation  of  Mycens  and 
Tiryns  yielded  a  series  of  painted  vases,  which 
still  occupy  a  place  by  themselves  in  the  history 
of  Greek  ceramics.  Made  on  the  wheel,  of  grace- 
ful form,  they  are  decorated  with  marine  plants 
and  animals,  birds,  and,  in  the  later  work,  rude 
drawings  of  men  and  animals.  The  decoration  is 
by  means  of  a  "glaze"  paint,  varying  from  brown 
to  black,  or  under  intense  heat  becoming  red. 
(For  details,  see  Vases.)  Even  more  marked 
are  the  gems  and  gold  work  of  this  time.  The 
drawing  is  often  rude,  but  the  spirit  and  vigor 
are  astonishing.  The  gold  cups  of  Vaphio,  with 
scenes  in  relief  representing  the  capture  and 
taming  of  wild  bulls,  shows  an  art  which  is  not 
that  of  Egypt  or  Assyria,  but,  whatever  its  ori- 
gin, has  much  of  the  quality  which  distinguishes 
the  later  Hellenic  products.  More  Oriental  in 
technique  and  decoration  are  the  sword  blades, 
inlaid  with  scenes  of  hunting  and  wild  life, 
which  much  resemble  objects  found  in  Egyptian 
tombs.  Of  larger  works  of  art,  the  noble  lions 
over  the  gate  of  Mycenffi,  and  the  rudely  carved 
slabs  which  once  marked  the  site  of  shaft  graves, 
were  for  a  long  time  the  only  representatives,  if 
we  omit  the  purely  ornamental  spirals  and  other 
motives  forming  part  of  the  decoration  of  the 
facades.  Crete,'  however,  has  yielded  reliefs  of 
bulls  and  other  sculptures  not  yet  published, 
which  are  said  to  show  that  the  Mycenaean 
art  did  not  confine  its  skill  to  small  objects 
only.     Space  does  not  permit  a   detailed  de- 
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■cription  or  even  list  of  the  Myceneean  works; 
they  may  be  found  fully  illustrated  in  the  works 
mentioned  below. 

These  two  periods  were  not  without  their  rec- 
ords. In  Crete  have  been  found  tablets  of  clay 
bearing  inscriptions  in  at  least  two  diiTerent  sys- 
tems of  writing,  neither  of  which  has  been  de- 
ciphered.   See  Wbitino. 

The  ethnological  relations  of  these  civilizations 
are  as  yet  an  unsolved  problem.  Some  scholars 
hold  that  we  have  here  a  more  or  less  homo- 
geneous race,  developing  along  its  own  lines,  but 
largely  influenced  by  tiie  intercourse  with  the 
East,  which  is  clearly  proved  for  the  Mycensean 
and  later  pre-Mycensean  periods.  Some  even  go 
so  far  as  to  deny  any  Hellenic  or  Indo-European 
character  to  this  race.  Such  views  probably  go 
too  far.  More  probable  is  the  view  that,  while  the 
Stone  Age  and  the  earlier  Bronze  Age  reveal  to 
us  the  presence  of  a  pre-Greek  people,  possibly 
the  ancestors  of  the  later  Carians  and  Eteocre- 
tans,  the  Mycentean  remains  belong  to  the  con- 
quering Greek  race,  the  Acheeans  of  the  Homeric 
poems  which  contain  a  reminiscence  of  this  early 
age  of  splendor,  as  preserved  by  the  Greek  colo- 
nists of  Asia  Minor.  This  is  not  to  say  that  all 
the  descriptions  of  the  poems  apply  to  life  in  this 
early  age,  for  the  poet  has  naturally  used  cus- 
toms of  his  own  time;  and  it  is  merely  the  gen- 
eral conditions  and  the  traditional  glories  of  the 
past  that  he  has  embodied  in  his  verses.  The 
chronological  limits,  of  these  periods  are  deter- 
mined by  tho  presence  of  datable  Egyptian  ob- 
jects in  western  sites,  and  more  closely  perhaps 
by  the  presence  of  JEgean  importations  in  Egypt. 
The  details  are  still  much  disputed,  but  the  gen- 
eral results  show  that  the  later  developments  of 
the  pre-Mycensean  Period  may  be  placed  from 
e.26(K)  B.C.  to  1800  B.C.,  while  the  Mycensean 
products  were  known  in  Egypt  at  least  as  early 
as  B.C.  1550  in  a  well-developed  form.  The  My- 
eenspan  Age  ends  about  b.o.  1000,  or  possibly  a 
little  later,  and  for  a  centuiy  or  more  before  tiiat 
time  there  is  an  obvious  decline  in  artistic  power. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  though 
superseded,  the  peculiar  Mycensean  motives  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  lost,  for  they  reappear  at 
various  points  in  the  following  period,  especially 
in  some  of  the  local  varieties  of  painted  vases. 

BlBLiooBAPHT.  Schuchhardt,  Schliemann's- 
Auagraitrngen  im  Liehte  der  heutigen  Wisaett- 
tekaft  (Leipzig,  1800),  the  best  resume  of  the 
subject,  English  translation,  edited  by  Leaf 
(London,  1801) ;  MilchhOffer,  Anf^nge  der  Kunst 
jn  Oriechenland  (Leipzig,  1883),  a  thorough 
and  scientific  discussion  of  the  subject ;  Mitchell, 
nUtory  of  Ancient  Sculpture  (New  York,  1883), 
Vol.  I.  chap  X.,  where  MilchhOflTer's  work  is 
summarized;  Baumeister,  "Mykenai,"  "Tiryns," 
"Kyklopehbau"  in  Denkmaler  des  klassisohen 
Alterthums,  admirably  illustrated  (Munich, 
1884-88)  ;  Perrot  and  Chipiez,  Histoire  de 
Vart  dans  l'antiquit4.  Volume  VI.  (Paris, 
1804)  ;  the  English  translation  is  sadly  inac- 
curate and  cannot  be  recommended;  the  work 
is  richly  illustrated;  Tsountas  and  Manatt, 
The  Uycencean  Age  (Boston,  1897),  a  valuable 
summary  at  the  date  of  publication;  Hall,  The 
Oldest  Civilization  in  Greece  (London  and  Phila- 
delphia, 1901);  Ridgeway,  The  Early  Age  of 
Greece  { Cambridge,  1901 )  ;  valuable  for  its  ma- 
terial, but  the  author's  theories  are  not  gener- 
ally accepted.    Most  of  the  recent  reports  and 


discussions  are  to  be  found  in  the  periodicals 
named  above. 

III.  Eably  Hellenic  Pebiod.  The  dark  age, 
from  the  Dorian  invasion  to  the  rise  of  sculpture 
in  the  Seventh  Century  B.C.,  is  bridged,  from  an 
archseological  point  of  view,  chiefly  by  the  paint- 
ed vases,  the  earliest  varieties  of  which  have 
been  already  mentioned.  It  seems  clear  that  we 
are  now  in  the  presence  of  a  new  element.  The 
whole  style  of  ornamentation  is  changed.  For 
the  Age  of  Bronze  we  now  find  the  Age  of  Iron. 
Gold  ornaments  are  much  rarer.  The  whole  style 
of  the  pottery  has  changed.  The  prevailing  deco- 
ration, not  merely  on  vases,  but  on  metal  or- 
naments, is  the  'geometric,'  i.e.  meander-pat- 
terns, circles,  and  various  combinations  of 
straight  lines.  The  situation  well  agrees  with 
the  overturning  of  the  old  Achsean  kingdoms  by 
the  invading  Dorians,  as  pictured  in  Greek 
legend. 

The  funereal  urns  and  other  representatives  of 
the  so-called  "Dipylon  style"  (from  the  Dipylon 
gate  of  Athens,  in  ancient  tombs  near  which  the 
finest  specimens  of  this  class  have  been  discov- 
ered) appear  to  extend  over  a  period  from  about 
B.C.  1000  to  about  B.C.  700  at  latest.  The  pat- 
terns upon  this  pottery  are  "geometric,"  derived 
from  carving  and  textile  fabrics,  rather  than' 
from  nature,  tw  in  the  Mycenaean  ware.  The 
human  and  animal  figures  upon  them  are  emi- 
nently schematic  and  conventional.  Figures  of 
nautical  scenes  (sea-fights  and  the  like)  and 
funeral  processions  are  prominent.  The  figured 
examples  seem  to  be  introduced  later  than  those 
with  merely  a  geometric  pattern,  though  this 
style  continues  in  use  till  the  end.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  Athens  was  the  seat  of  its  manu- 
facture. 

The  Mycensean  influences  seem  to  have  sur- 
vived on  the  islands  and  the  Asiatic  coast,  where 
also  the  connection  with  the  Orient  was  main- 
tained, and  in  consequence  we  find  in  these  re- 
gions the  development  of  a  number  of  local  types, 
all  strongly  influenced  by  Oriental  motives,  and 
yet  with  well-marked  peculiarities.  The  favorite 
decoration  is  with  rows  of  animals;  lions,  boars, 
panthers,  cattle,  deer,  as  well  as  griffins  and 
sphinxes,  appear,  either  in  procession,  or  grouped 
heraldically.  By  the  Seventh  Century  these  have 
crowded  back  the  geometric  types,  and,  further, 
the  merely  ornamental  decoration  begins  to  give 
place  to  actual  scenes,  either  of  daily  life  or 
from  the  legends  of  the  psMt.  For  the  pottery, 
see  Vases. 

About  the  opening  of  the  Seventh  Century 
begins  the  class  of  Corinthian  vases  still  strong- 
ly Oriental,  but  later  exhibiting  the  mythological 
scenes.  The  commercial  importance  of  Corinth 
during  the  Seventh  and  Sixth  centuries  gave  this 
ware  a  wide  distribution,  and  many  of  the  best 
specimens  have  been  found  in  Italy.  Chalcis 
also  developed  a  local  style  of  wide  distribution, 
and  both  Corinth  and  Chalcis  contributed  to  the 
formation  of  the  Athenian  style,  which,  taking 
its  rise  early  in  the  Sixth  Century  B.C.,  as  the 
result  of  a  gradual  transition  from  the  Dipylon 
methods  rapidly  became  so  popular  sis  practical- 
ly to  drive  out  of  the  general  market  all  other 
styles.  The  reddish  color  of  the  clay  was  arti- 
ficially heightened,  and  the  decoration  was  ap- 
plied in  a  very  lustroiis  black  paint,  relieved 
only  by  the  occasional  employment  of  purple,  red, 
and  white.    Toward  the  end  of  this  period  a  new 
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style,  the  "red-figured,"  begins  to  displace  the 
"black-figured"  technique.  Here  the  body  of  the 
vase  is  covered  with  the  black  glaze,  the  figures 
being  left  in  the  color  of  the  clay,  while  details 
are  represented  by  fine  black  lines.  The  greater 
delicacy  which  this  style  made  possible  brought 
it  at  once  into  favor,  and  in  it  were  executed  the 
great  masterpieces  of  Greek  ceramic  art. 

Painting  in  Greek  arehoKilogy  can  hardly  be 
separated  from  ceramics,  architecture,  and  sculp- 
ture before  the  time  of  Polygnotus  (Fifth  Cen- 
tury B.C. )  We  therefore  take  up  next  the  consid- 
eration of  these  two  latter  developments,  in  brief 
outline,  referring  for  details  to  the  special  arti- 
cles on  Gbeek  Abt;  and  Abchitectuse. 

The  history  of  the  origin  of  Hellenic  architec- 
ture rests  largely  upon  conjecture  and  reasoning 
from  analogy.  Although  in  its  development,  as 
known  to  us  from  existing  monuments,  we  have 
to  deal  with  it  as  manifested  chiefly  in  temple- 
building  (private  dwellings  being  of  compara- 
tively little  account  among  the  Greeks),  it  is 
plain  that  we  have  to  seek  for  its  primitive 
principles  in  domestic  structures,  which  were  of 
sun-dried  brick  and  wood.  It  is  during  this 
period  that  the  temple  forms  became  fixed,  and 
the  oldest  stone  buildings  erected,  though  the 
full  perfection  of  architecture  is  not  manifested 
till  the  Fifth  Century.  The  point,  however,  which 
chiefly  concerns  us  in  this  place,  is  the  rise  of  the 
two  great  orders,  connected,  as  their  names  im- 
ply, with  the  two  great  branches  of  the  Greek 
race — the  Dorians  and  the  lonians.  The  main 
distinguishing  marks  of  these  orders  are  to  be 
found  in  the  form  of  the  columns  employed;  and 
it  is  to  these  that  We  must  turn  our  attention 
here,  leaving  the  discussion  of  the  several  vari- 
eties of  temple,  whether  in  antia  (with  the  front 
recessed  and  colunms  between  the  projections  of 
the  side  walls),  prostyle  (with  columns  across 
the  front) ,  amphiprostyle  (with  a  front  at  either 
end),  or  peristyle  (surrounded  by  columns),  as 
well  as  the  details  of  the  architrave  and  roof, 
for  another  page. 

The  Doric  column,  which  we  find  to  have  been 
emploved  in  the  Heraeum  at  Olympia,  in  the  old 
temple  at  Corinth,  and  in  those  of  Selinus,  as 
well  as  in  other  buildings  of  this  and  the  suc- 
ceeding periods,  and  which  is  traceable  to  the 
Seventh  Century  B.C.,  is  characterized  in  general 
by  the  absence  of  a  distinct  base  (though  this 
seems  clearly  to  have  l>ecn  an  original  element 
of  this  species  of  column),  by  an  outward  sweep 
at  the  top  called  the  echinus,  and  by  a  square 
plate  (the  abacus)  between  the  echinus  and  the 
architrave,  as  well  as  by  the  fact  that  the  edges 
of  the  fluting  (q.v.)  are  sharp,  and  not  flat,  as 
in  the  Ionic.  The  nearest  prototypes  of  this 
form  of  column,  which  is  marked,  particularly  in 
the  oldest  examples  known  to  us,  by  great  heavi- 
ness of  proportion,  seem  to  be  Egyptian,  al- 
though Doric  architecture  offers  a  new  element 
in  the  entasis  (or  slight  bulge)  in  the  shaft, 
which  serves  to  correct  a  familiar  optical  illu- 
sion. 

The  Ionic  column,  on  the  other  hand,  which  is 
of  lighter  and  more  ornamental  design,  has  al- 
ways a  distinct  base,  with  a  succession  of  mold- 
ings above  it,  while  the  grooves  in  its  shaft  do 
not  meet  in  arrises,  but  are  separated  by  flat 
bands.  Its  chief  point  of  interest,  the  capital, 
consists  of  doiible  spirals,  parted  in  the  earlier 
forms  by  a  palmette  device.    Over  the  origin  of 


this  form  of  capital  much  has  been  written ;  and 
although  the  question  is  not  as  yet  settled,  it 
seems  likely  that  it  goes  back  to  an  Oriental 
prototype,  whether  a  conventionalized  Assyrian 
palm-form  or  a  derivative  of  the  Egyptian  lotus. 
See  American  Journal  of  Arohwology  1886,  pp. 
1-20,  "A  proto- Ionic  Capitel,"  by  J.  T.  Clarke; 
id.,  pp.  267-285,  "A  Doric  Shaft  and  Base  Found 
at  Assos,"  same  author  (containing  a  full  bib- 
liography of  the  subject  in  both  articles)  ;  Good- 
year, id.,  p.  271  sqq.  (an  attempt  to  derive  all 
palmette  as  well  as  lotus  patterns  from  the 
Egyptian  lotus),  and  especially,  Puchstein,  Da* 
ionische  Capital  (Berlin,  1887). 

The  Corinthian  capital,  with  its  acanthus 
leaves,  so  extensively  used  by  the  Romans  on  ac- 
count of  its  more  elaborate  character,  may  be 
considered  a  variety  of  the  Ionic  influenced  by 
metal-work.  It  does  not  come  into  use  until  the 
next  period,  and  was  never  very  common  tintil 
after  the  Fourth  Century  B.C.  (Of.  Baumeister, 
op.  cit.,  art.  Baukunst,  with  the  authorities  there 
cited. ) 

While  in  painting,  metal-work,  and  architec- 
ture, it  is  possible  to  trace  the  connection  from 
the  Mycenaean  Age,  in  sculpture  the  line  seems 
abruptly  broken.  It  is  not  till  the  latter  part 
of  the  Seventh  Century  B.C.  that  monumental 
sculpture,  whether  in  the  round  or  in  relief, 
again  begins  to  develop  among  the  Hellenes.  We 
find  shapeless  fetiches  of  wood  and  stone  vener- 
ated in  various  parts  of  Greece  down  to  the  Sec- 
ond Century  a.d.,  and  later.  A  step  beyond  this 
primitive  worship  brings  us  to  rude  cultus-stat- 
ues  of  wood  and  stone.  We  should  expect  the 
same  Oriental  influences  to  manifest  themselves 
here  as  in  the  case  of  ceramic  art ;  and  when  we 
look  to  the  early  statues  themselves,  such  as  the 
various  so-called  Apollo-figures  of  the  Seventh 
and  Sixth  centuries  (typical  is  the  famous 
"Apollo  of  Tenea,"  in  Munich),  we  seem  to  find 
unmistakably  Egyptian  elements.  The  angular- 
ity of  the  figure,  the  heavy  masses  of  hair,  the 
high  set  of  the  ears,  the  advancement  of  the  left 
leg  in  such  statues  are  unmistakable  reminis- 
cences of  Egyptian  works,  with  which  the  Greeks 
were  especially  brought  into  contact  about  this 
period.  On  the  other  hand,  statues  like  the 
"Nicandra"  of  Islos,  the  "Hera"  of  Samos,  and 
other  closely  draped  female  figures,  with  the  feet 
just  appearing  below  the  drapery,  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  seated  statues  from  Branchidee,  in 
the  British  Museum,  and  with  what  seem  to  be 
their  older  Chaldcean  prototypes  from  Tel-lo. 
The  closely  draped  standing  female  figures  show 
markedly  the  influence  of  sculpture  in  wood; 
either  from  the  flat  board,  as  the  "Nicandra,"  or 
the  round  log,  as  the  "Hera."  Such  works  are 
frequently  spoken  of  as  Xoana.  Though  the  in- 
spiration for  these  types  may  have  been  derived 
from  the  Asiatic  connections  of  the  lonians,  and 
the  trade  with  Egypt  through  Naucratis,  the 
Greek  artist  was  by  no  means  a  mere  imitator, 
but  early  began  to  strive  after  development  and 
variety  along  various  lines. 

The  series  of  works  of  archaic  sculpture  from 
the  period  under  discussion  has  rapidly  increased 
through  recent  excavations,  and  we  are  able  to 
trace  with  tolerable  clearness  the  attempts  made 
by  the  vigorous  Greek  artists  to  gain  increased 
naturalness  and  lifelikeness  in  their  figures,  while 
gradually  acquiring  the  full  mastery  of  material 
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and  technique  requisite  for  the  free  exposition 
of  the  sculptor's  ideal. 

To  the  opening  of  the  marble  quarries  of  Kaxos 
and  Paros  we  owe  much.  The  marble  thence  ob- 
tained is  a  wonderfully  fit  material,  easily 
worked,  and  in  its  very  hue  imitating  human 
flesh.  The  earlier  material  had  been  wood  or 
coarse  limestone,  the  so-called  "poros,"  which 
could  not  be  given  fine  carving,  and  needed  to  be 
painted  in  order  to  show  Retails.  The  early  mar- 
ble statues  show  that  the  technique  of  wood-carv- 
ing, easily  available  for  the  softer  "poros,"  was 
at  first  used  for  the  new  and  harder  material, 
and  at  all  times  color  was  largely  employed  in 
Greek  sculpture. 

Of  inestimable  value  for  the  study  of  the 
sculptures  of  this  period  are  the  archaic  statues 
discovered  on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  which  cer- 
tainly antedate  (how  much  we  cannot  say)  the 
Persian  invasion  of  B.C.  480.  The  tyranny  of  Pi- 
sistratus  in  the  Sixth  Century  certainly  formed 
an  epoch  in  the  artistic  as  well  as  literary  life  of 
Athens,  only  to  be  paralleled  by  the  Periclean  Age. 
Material  and  style  show  that  we  have  to  do 
with  various  schools,  partly  the  marble  sculptors 
from  the  islands,  partly  the  native  Attic  artists, 
developing  along  the  lines  of  the  heavier  "poros" 
style,  but  largely  influenced  by  the  more  delicate 
and  elaborate  Ionian  developments.  For  an 
account  of  the  painted  decoration  of  some  of 
the  female  statues,  cf.  an  illustrated  article  by 
Bussell  Sturgis,  in  Harper's  Magazine  for  Sep- 
tember, 1800. 

But  the  development  of  the  period  was  not 
confined  to  Attica  alone,  nor  merely  to  sculpture 
in  the  round.  Tlie  pedimental  groups  of  the 
gigantomachy  from  the  Megarian  treasure-house 
at  Olympia,  and  of  "Heracles  and  the  Hydra" 
from  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  wrought  in  high 
relief  from  'poros,'  a  sort  of  tufa,  and,  like  all 
such  work,  stuccoed  and  painted,  are  also  of 
special  note,  together  with  the  early  metopes  of 
^linus  in  Sicily;  while  the  elaborate  grave- 
stelse  of  the  wrongly  so-called  "Marathon  War- 
rior" type,  with  complete  polychrome  decoration 
supplementing  the  details  of  the  bas-relief,  are 
the  fore-runners  of  the  exquisite  monuments  of 
the  Ceramicus  to  be  mentioned  hereafter.  To 
this  period  also  belong  the  jEginetan  marbles 
(see  jEginetan  Sculptures)  and  the  reliefs 
from  the  treasuries  of  Cnidus  and  Athens  at 
Delphi. 

Figures  like  the  winged  Victory  of  Archermus, 
and  the  sphinx,  if  not  also  the  lion,  show  the 
influence  of  the  East,  particularly  of  the  Asiatic 
Orient,  in  the  sculpture  of  this  epoch.  But  we 
feel,  in  contemplating  the  Acropolis  statues,  that 
we  are  on  Greek  ground,  and  that  the  artists 
are  rapidly  bringing  in  a  nobler  native  art. 

We  have  hardly  entered  upon  the  list  of  these 
important  monuments;  but  it  must  suffice  for 
this  place  to  have  indicated  to  some  degree  their 
relations,  and  we  now  pass  to  the  mention  of  the 
kindred  class  of  bronze  works. 

Together  with  the  rude  terra-cotta  dedicatory 
figurines  of  early  workmanship,  we  find  also 
many  small  bronzes,  which  exhibit  a  gradual 
development  from  the  rude  and  primitive  to  the 
delicate  and  refined.  An  elaborate  and  truly 
remarkable  technique,  however,  is  manifested  in 
such  consummate  works  of  archaic  Greek  art  as 
the  bearded  bronze  head  found  on  the  Acropolis, 
or  the  similar  head  of  Zeus  from  Olympia.    The 


art  of  hollow  casting  in  bronze,  long  known  in 
Egypt,  seems  to  have  been  brought  to  Greece  by 
Samian  artists,  and  by  the  end  of  the  Sixth  Cen- 
tury was  adopted  for  larger  works.  i£)gina  early 
attained  fame  for  its  artists  in  bronze,  of  whom 
Onatas  was  the  chief,  and  the  influence  of  this 
technique,  with  its  sharp  lines  and  fiae  engrav- 
ing, is  plainly  seen  in  the  marble  sculptures  of 
the  yEginetan  temple.  The  new  art  came  to  be 
regarded  as  more  noble  than  the  cutting  of 
marble,  and  was  especially  cultivated  in  the 
Argive  and  Sicyonian  schools. 

To  the  period  under  discussion  belongs  another 
development  in  metal-work,  namely,  the  minting 
of  coins.  The  earliest  coins,  properly  so  called, 
seem  to  date  from  about  the  beginning  of  the 
Seventh  Century  B.C.,  and  to  have  been  struck 
by  the  Lydian  monarchs  (possibly  first  by 
Gyges).  Their  material  is  electrum,  or  "white 
gold,"  a  native  alloy  of  gold  and  silver,  in  about 
the  proportion  of  three  to  one.  Phidon  of  Argos, 
a  tyrant  of  uncertain  date,  but  not  earlier  than 
the  Seventh  Century,  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  to  issue  coins  among  the  Greeks,  Mgrnit 
being  the  seat  of  their  mintege,  and  the  name 
"tortoises"  being  bestowed  upon  them  from  the 
figure  on  the  obverse,  the  reverse  (which  was 
the  side  struck  by  the  upper  die  in  minting) 
having  upon  it  the  familiar  "incuse-square,"  or 
punch-mark  so  prevalent  in  archaic  coinage. 

In  Greece  Proper,  sprang  up,  subsequent  to 
(he  .lEginetan,  a  coinage  at  Corinth,  the  so-called 
"colts,"  from  the  Pegasus  on  the  obverse,  and  at 
Athens  the  so-called  "maidens,"  or  "virgins," 
from  the  Athena-head  of  the  obverse,  or  "owls" 
from  the  type  of  the  reverse.  We  see  in  all  these 
types  a  sacred  symbolism,  which  continues  un- 
broken in  coinage  till  the  Macedonian  Period. 

The  greatest  Greek  cities  in  this  early  period 
were  the  Achaean  colonies  of  Magna  Grtecia,  fore- 
most among  which  was  Sybaris,  afterward  over- 
thrown by  her  great  rival  Croton.  The  coinage 
of  the  Achcean  Confederacy,  which  seems  to  have 
existed  in  this  region,  is  far  superior  in  artistic 
workmanship  to  that  of  Eastern  Hellas,  and  is 
distinguished  by  having,  instead  of  an  incuse- 
square  on  the  reverse,  an  incuse  type,  generally 
the  same  as  that  of  the  obverse  (Poseidon,  bull, 
boar,  ete.). 

Sicilian  coinage,  notebly  that  of  Syracuse, 
which  in  the  Fifth  and  Fourth  centuries  reached 
so  high  an  artistic  position,  also  began  in  the 
Sixth  Century. 

AH  the  coinage  here  mentioned,  except  the 
Lydian,  is  of  silver.  For  a  full  discussion  of 
ancient  coins,  with  exhaustive  bibliography,  con- 
sult Head's  Historia  Numorum  (Oxford,  1887)  ; 
also  particularly  Percy  Gardner's  admirable 
Types  of  Greek  Coins  (Cambridge,  1883).  The 
period  here  outlined  corresponds  to  Head's  ar- 
chaic period,  B.C.  700  -  480.  See  also  Numis- 
matics. 

The  minting  of  money  became  gradually  dif- 
fused through  the  Greek  world,  so  that  there  wa» 
hardly  a  town  of  any  consequence  without  a 
coinage,  some  towns  being  known  to  us  only  from 
their  coins. 

Intimately  connected  with  die-cutting  is  gem- 
engraving,  for  the  deteils  of  which  see  the  work 
of  Middleton,  The  Engraved  Oema  of  Classical 
Times  (Cambridge,  1891). 

IV.  Febiod  of  Hellenic  Pbime.  The  period 
which  we  now  enter  upon  is  naturally  subdivided 
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by  that  great  convulsion  of  the  Oreek  world,  the 
Peloponnesian  War  (b.c.  431-404),  into  an  earlier 
and  a  later  half,  in  which  diverse  social  and 
political  influences  are  at  work,  wherefore  it  will 
be  of  advantage  to  keep  this  subdivision  in  mind. 
The  most  noteworthy  development  of  this  time 
for  lis  is  that  of  sculpture  and  statuary,  the 
great  monuments  of  toe  painter's  art  having 
irretrievably  perished.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  no  hard  and  fast  line  separates  these 
Greek  periods,  such  as  divides  the  Mycensean 
from  the  later  times.  The  great  development  in 
Oreek  art  is  indeed  later  than  the  Persian  wars, 
but  the  germs  are  in  the  later  Sixth  Century,  and 
many  works,  which  artistically  belong  to  the 
archaic  period,  were  made  after  B.C.  500.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  all  the  later  periods ;  the 
^tes  given  are  merely  convenient  approxima- 
tions. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  period  the  develop- 
ment of  bronze  statuary  was  continued  chiefly  by 
the  so-called  Argive-Sicyonian  School.  We  find 
Ageladas  of  Argos  and  Canachus  of  Sicyon 
famous  as  statuaries  in  bronze  about  the  end  of 
the  Sixth  Century.  Gold  and  ivory  (in  the 
famous  chryselephantine  work)  and  marble  were 
more  popular  in  Attica,  where  the  quarries  of 
Pentelicus  furnished  inexhaustible  material. 
Pythagoras  of  Rhegium  (the  author  of  the  limp- 
ing "Philoctetes"),  and  Calamis  and  Myron 
among  Attic  artists,  the  latter  famed  for  his 
"Discobolus"  and  bronze  cow,  are  the  forenm- 
ners  of  "Phidias"  in  the  development  of  the 
great  art  of  the  Fifth  Century.  Here  also  be- 
long the  sculptures  from  the  temple  of  Zeus, 
at  Olympia  (q.v.),  whose  artistic  origin  has 
been  sought  in  many  schoob,  perhaps  with  most 
probability  in  Ionia. 

Greek  sculpture,  however,  reached  its  highest 
ideal  development,  though  not  its  full  legitimate 
growth,  in  Phidias  (q.v.),  son  of  Charmides,  and 
pupil  of  Ageladas,  of  Argos,  the  superintendent 
of  the  Parthenon  (q.v.)  sculptures,  and  the  art- 
ist of  the  chryselephantine  Athena  Parthenos, 
as  well  as  the  creator  of  the  highest  anthropo- 
morphic type  of  Greek  religion  in  the  great 
chryselephantine  Zeus  at  Olympia,  of  whose  calm 
and  marvelous  beauty  and  dignity  we  can  now, 
unfortunately,  gain  but  feeble  conception. 

We  have  noticed  Phidias's  activity  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Parthenon,  but  we  must  not  leave 
unmentioned  the  other  great  buildings  of  the 
time,  the  Propyliea,  the  so-called  Theseum,  the 
Erechtheum,  the  temple  at  Eleusis,  and  that  at 
Rhamnus,  while  a  like  architectural  activity 
was  going  on  across  seas  in  Ionia,  Sicily,  and 
Magna  Grscia. 

Painting  as  a  great  and  independent  art  was 
developed  contemporarily  with  Phidias,  by  Po- 
lygnotus,  of  Thasos,  whose  paintings  in  the 
Leache  (portico)  at  Delphi  have  b^n  fortu- 
nately described  to  us  by  Pausanias.  He  must 
have  powerfully  influenced  the  art  of  the  cera- 
mic painters,  as  we  seem  to  be  able  to  trace  in 
their  works.  After  him  may  be  mentioned 
A^tharchus,  of  Samos;  Apollodorus,'  the  first 
painter  of  pictures  in  the  more  modem  sense 
(i.e.,  on  flat,  movable  surfaces,  anciently  not  of 
canvas,  but  of  board)  ;  Zeuxis,  the  contemporary 
of  Socrates,  whose  "Ontaur  Family"  is  mi- 
nutely described  to  us  by  Lucian,  and  Parrhasius, 
of  Ephesus. 

The  work  of  the  Argive-Sicyonian  School  was 


carried  forward  by  Polyclitus  (q.v.).  He  wa* 
the  author  of  the  Doryphorus  (spear-bearer),, 
and  Diadumenus  (youth  binding  on  head-band), 
which  are  known  to  us  through  Roman  copies; 
and  he  established  a  canon  of  proportion  charac- 
terized by  a  certain  squareness  and  heaviness. 

After  the  stormy  period  of  the  Peloponnesian 
War  we  And  Cephisodotus  and  Praxiteles, 
(q.v.),  probably  his  son,  carrying  out  Greek 
plastic  art  to  its  legitimate  and  logical  conclu- 
sion, and  to  fullest  bloom  and  perfection.  The 
"Eirene"  (Peace)  with  the  baby  "Plutus,"  pre- 
served in  Munich,  a  replica  of  a  work  of  Cephis- 
odotus, is  a  gracious  and  lovely  figure;  but 
Praxiteles's  marble  "Hermes,"  with  the  baby 
"Dionysus,"  found  in  the  place  designated  by 
Pausanias,  the  Herseum  at  Olympia,  in  exquisite 
sensuous  beauty,  in  perfection  of  manly  strength 
and  grace,  and  in  the  combination  of  the  divine 
ideal  with  human  form,  as  well  as  in  complete- 
mastery  of  technique,  surpasses  all  that  is  left 
us  of  ancient  art,  whilg  the  pensive  expression 
of  the  ^od's  face  indicates  but  too  clearly  the 
speculative  thought  that  was  undermining  the 
old  faith.  There  is  no  more  perfect  image  of 
the  period  than  this  marvelous  statue.  It  is  to 
Praxiteles  thot  we  are  to  attribute  the  develop- 
ment, if  not  the  invention,  of  languid  but  not 
vet  effeminate  figures,  with  hand  supported  on 
hip,  such  as  the  famous  "Faun,"  of  which  sev- 
eral replicas  exist,  perhaps  even  the  torso  of  the- 
original.  Praxiteles  is  preeminently  the  sculp- 
tor of  youthful  beauty,  not  merely  in  man  but 
also  in  woman,  as  |iroved  by  his  famous  "Cni- 
dian  Aphrodite,"  madequately  preserved  in 
replicas. 

Side  by  side  with  Praxiteles  must  be  men- 
tioned Scopas  (q.v.),  of  Pares,  whose  art  was 
rather  that  of  the  Peloponnesian  School,  while 
Praxiteles  is  Attic.  The  remains  of  his  work 
from  the  temple  of  Athena  Alea  at  Tegea, 
though  scanty,  make  it  possible  to  recognize  his- 
style  in  a  number  of  other  sculptures,  such  as- 
the  Meleager,  the  Ares  Ludovisi,  and  a  head 
of  the  youthful  Heracles.  These  show  dis- 
tinctly his  power  in  "tragic  intensity  of  ex- 
pression." 

To  the  last  half  of  the  Fifth  and  first  half  of 
the  Fourth  Century  we  may  assign  those  most 
exquisite  funereal  monuments  of  the  Athenian 
Ceramicus,  such  as  that  of  Dexileoe,  and  the 
deeply  pathetic  relief  of  Hegeso.  The  early  re- 
liefs show  decidedly  the  influence  of  Phidias, 
while  later  the  work  of  Scopas  evidently  became 
the  model.  Indeed  many  archeologists  are  dis- 
posed to  see  the  actual  work  of  this  master  in 
some  of  the  best  of  these  monuments. 

Portraiture  also  b^n  in  this  period  with 
Silanion,  and  from  this  time  probably  date  the 
beautiful  Lateran  Sophocles,  and  some  of  the 
types  of  Socrates  and  Plato.  Heretofore  the 
statues  set  up  in  honor  of  men  had  heen  ideal 
in  their  type  rather  than  a  portrayal  of  the  real 
features  of  those  honored. 

The  growth  of  the  Attic  drama  in  the  fifth 
century  led  to  the  architectural  development  of 
the  theatre,  though  most  of  the  buildings  known 
to  us  belong  at  the  end  of  this  period,  or  early 
in  the  next.  For  a  consideration  of  the  form 
and  development  of  these  structures,  see  Thea- 

TOE. 

In  ceramics  we  must  consider  the  Attic  de- 
velopment, which  in  this  period  is  of  absorbing- 
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interest,  and  gives  us  much  liglit  on  painting 
on  a  larger  scale,  as  well  as  on  contemporary 
manners  and  customs.  The  rise  of  Attic  black- 
flgured  ware  has  already  been  mentioned.  As  a 
special  form  of  this  we  must  mention  particu- 
larly the  fine  Panathenaic  amphoras,  with  figures 
of  the  armed  Athena,  in  which  the  sacred  oil 
was  presented  to  victors  at  the  Panathenaic 
games.  Tliese  vases  are  interesting  as  being 
continued  in  an  archaistic  form  into  the 
Fourth  Century  (cf.  Baumeister,  Denkmaler, 
art.  Panathenaia) .  A  special  class  of  peculiarly 
Attic  vases  are  the  beautiful  white  lecythi  (oil 
or  perfume  flasks),  which  were  interred  with  the 
dead,  and  which  contain  scenes  from  the  burial, 
and  also  from  the  daily  life,  exquisitely  depicted 
in  colors  on  the  white  slip  with  which  the  body 
of  the  vase  is  covered.  The  series  begins  early 
in  the  Fifth  Century,  and  continues  during  the 
Fourth,  in  the  variations  of  style  throwing  much 
light  on  the  development  of  painting,  and  form- 
ing an  interesting  parallel  to  the  contemporary 
series  of  grave  reliefs. 

In  the  "red- figured"  ware,  which  far  surpasses 
in  artistic  merit  the  black-figured,  and  of  which 
the  rise  as  a  separate  variety  has  alreadv  been 
mentioned,  scenes  from  the  myths,  while  not 
excluded,  yet  make  room  for  delightful  bits  of 
social  and  domestic  life.  In  the  development  of 
this  style  the  "cylix,"  or  shallow  cup  on  a  rather 
high  foot,  plays  an  important  part,  especially  in 
the  early  part  of  the  Fifth  Century,  when  such 
masters  flourished  as  Euphronios,  Duris,  Hiero 
and  Brygos.  See  Hartwig,  Qriechisohe  Meister- 
sckulen  (Stuttgart  and  Berlin,  1893). 

Various  grotesque  forms  of  vases,  such  as  the 
rbyton  (in  the  shape  of  a  head,  generally  that 
of  an  animal ) ,  later  came  into  use,  and  we  find 
niimerous  examples  of  the  pyxis,  or  woman's 
toilet-box.  But  the  art  gradually  sank,  and 
vase-painting  was  fast  dying  out  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Alexandrian  Period. 

In  the  domain  of  numismatics  we  must  brief- 
ly mention  the  periods  of  transitional  art  (B.o. 
480-415)  and  of  finest  art  (b.o.  415-336).  We 
have  here  not  to  deal  particularly  with  Athenian 
coinage,  which,  like  the  Panathenaic  amphoras, 
keeps  a  designedly  rude  and  archaic  character  in 
order  to  maintain  its  position  with  foreign  peo- 
ples, with  whom  the  Attic  State  came  in  contact 
through  its  wide  maritime  relations  and  com- 
mercial dealings,  but  rather  with  such  beauti- 
ful work  as  that  of  the  Syracusan  die-cutters 
Euffinetus  and  Cimon,  in  the  period  subsequent 
to   B.C.    415,   whose   splendid    decadrachms   are 

£8tly  reckoned  among  the  highest  achievements 
this  class.  We  may  trace,  however,  through 
the  coins  of  this  entire  epoch  that  same  gradual 
mastery  of  material  and  development  from  the 
more  severe  to  the  more  graceful,  which  is 
marked  in  other  lines  of  art.  But  coinage  still 
maintains  the  stacred  symbolism  which  character- 
ired  it  from  the  beainning.  the  purely  human  and 
individual  element  appearing  distinctly  only  in 
tile  special  marks  of  magistrates  and  mint- 
masters,  which  are  kept  subordinate  to  the  main 
design. 

V.   PEBIOD    of    HET.LETnO    DlSSEMTWATIOW    AND 

Decline. — The  development  of  Macedon  under 
Philip  and  the  conquests  of  Alexander  change 
the  entire  aspect  of  the  Greek  world.  We  have 
henceforth  to  consider  a  Hellenism  synonymous 


with  civilization  rather  than  the  geographical 
Hellas  with  her  outlying  colonies. 

In  Greece  itself  the  greatest  influence  is  exerted 
at  the  opening  of  this  period  by  Lysippus  of 
Sicyon,  who  not  only  continued  the  prestige  of  tha 
Argive-Sicyonian  school,  but  also  introduced  a 
new  canon  in  statuary,  making  the  figure  mor» 
slender  and  the  head  proportionally  smaller  than 
in  the  preceding  art  and  forming  a  marked  con- 
trast to  the  canon  of  Polycletus.  His  work  is 
known  to  us  from  copies  of  his  "Apoxyomenos" 
(a  youth  scraping  himself  with  the  strigil)  ; 
and  a  marble  copy  at  Delphi  of  a  series  of  stat- 
ues of  the  family  of  Daochos,  of  which  the 
bronze  originals  were  at  Pharsalia.  He  was 
also  a  sort  of  court-sculptor  to  Alexander  the 
Great,  as  Apelles  was  his  painter.  His  influ- 
ence extends  immediately  to  Rhodes  in  Chares 
of  Lindus,  one  of  his  best-known  pupils,  and 
artist  of  the  famous  "Colossus  of  Rhodes." 

The  splendid  "Victory  of  Samothrace,"  now  in 
the  Louvre,  which  may  be  dated  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Third  Century,  is  one  of  the  great- 
est monuments  of  this  period,  and  de8er\'e8  to  be 
ranked  with  such  splendid  figures  as  the  "Victory 
of  Pseonius  of  Mende,"  set  xip  at  Olympia  a  cen- 
tury or  more  earlier,  and  with  the  Victories  from 
the  balustrade  of  the  Temple  of  Athena  Nike,  at 
Athens. 

The  Pergamene  art,  cultivated  especially  under 
the  Attalid  kings,  and  of  which  we  see  such  as- 
tonishing examples  in  the  frieze  of  the  great  altar 
of  Zeus  at  Pergamon  (q.v.),  of  the  earlier  part 
of  the  Second  Century  B.C.,  representing  a  co- 
lossal gigantomachy,  exhibits  great  mastery  of 
technique,  violence  of  action,  and  the  free  ex- 
pression of  physical  suflTering,  the  two  latter  be- 
ing qualities  of  sculpture  rather  than  of  painting. 
Somewhat  earlier  than  the  great  altar  are  the 
well-known  statues  of  the  "Dying  Gaul"  (mis- 
called "Gladiator"),  and  the  Gaul  and  his 
wife  in  the  Ludovisi  Gallery.  As  intimated 
above,  it  is  the  grand  finale  of  Greek  sculp- 
ture, in  which  this  art  still  appears  great, 
though  overstepping  its  due  bounds.  To  this 
period  also  belongs  probably  the  development  of 
the  Rhodian  School,  though  some  scholars  pre- 
fer to  date  the  great  product  of  that  school,  the 
Laoco8n  group,  now  in  the  Vatican,  at  the  end  of 
the  Second  Century  or  beginning  of  the  First 
Century  B.C.  To  this  school  in  its  Asiatic  de- 
velopment belongs  the  great  work  of  ApoUonius 
and  Tauriscus  of  Tralles,  the  "Famese  Bull." 

Single  statues  which  seem  to  belong  to  this 
period,  but  cannot  be  assigned  with  certainty  to 
any  definite  artist,  are  the  "Aphrodite  of  Mefos," 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  works  of  the  later 
classical  art;  the  "Apollo  Belvedere"  (q.v.)  ;  and 
the  "Torso  of  the  Belvedere,"  a  noble  fragment, 
whose  correct  restoration,  tbourit  often  at- 
tempted, has  not  yet  been  found.  To  this  period 
also  belongs  the  full  development  of  genre 
scenes,  though  this  begins  still  earlier.  Such 
are  the  group  of  the  "Boy  and  the  Goose,"  the 
"Drunken  Old  Woman,"  the  "Fisherman,"  and 
especially  the  large  mass  of  reliefs,  which  seem 
to  owe  their  origin  to  Alexandria,  and  to  be  the 
product  of  the  same  tendencies  which  led  to  the 
bucolic  poetry.  Portraiture  also  flourished, 
not  only  in  statues  and  busts  of  the  living,  but 
in  ideal  portraits  of  the  great  men  of  the  past, 
as  Homer  and  Anacreon. 

With  the  painting  of  the  Alexandrian  Period 
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we  come'  more  closely  into  contact  than  with  the 
earlier  art  in  this  kind  through  the  wall  decora- 
tions of  Herculaneum,  Pompeii,  and  Rome,  which 
follow  the  traditions  of  this  epoch.  Apelles 
(q.v.)  of  Colophon  represents  the  highest  devel- 
opment of  Greek  painting.  His  idealized  por- 
traits of  Alexander  were  as  famous  as  Lysippus's 
statues.  Protogenes  of  Caunus,  who  worked  at 
Rhodes  about  the  end  of  the  Fourth  Century,  is 
also  distinguished  in  this  department.  Anti- 
philus  at  the  court  of  Ptolemy  is  characterized  as 
"most  eminent  in  facility."  But  the  list  of  great 
Greek  painters  closes  with  Theon  of  Samos,  of 
the  Third  Century  (cf.  the  article  "Malerei,"  in 
Baumeister,  op.  cit.). 

In  other  species  of  art  we  find  the  eminent 
gem-engraver  Pyrgotcles,  employed  by  Alexan- 
der ;  and  this  branch  of  the  sculptor's  profession, 
ever  excessively  popular  among  the  ancients,  was 
fostered  by  that  monarch's  successors. 

In  vase-painting  we  note  little  else  than  de- 
cline, the  latest  development  manifesting  itself 
in  Magna  Grcecia,  Etruria,  and  Campania.  The 
painted  vases  of  southern  Italy,  whicn  present  a 
distinctly  funereal  element  side  by  side  with  a 
marked  influence  from  the  drama,  give  us  much 
valuable  archaeological  material.  Asteas  (of 
Psestum?),  Pytho,  and  Lasimus  are  its  only  mas- 
ters known  to  us  by  signature.  We  have  also 
some  Campanian  vases  with  Latin  inscriptions 
of  the  Third  Century.  The  end  of  vase-painting 
seems  to  fall  about  the  beginning  of  the  Second 
Century  B.C. 

We  may  here  depart  from  our  chronological 
order  to  consider  briefly  the  peculiar  ware  of 
Ktruria  (q.v.),  when,  side  by  side  with  primi- 
tive geometric  pottery,  continued  seemingly  over 
a  long  period,  and  more  or  less  skillful  imitations 
of  Greek  painted  ware  (particularly  Attic),  we 
find  the  so-called  vast  di  bucchero,  a  peculiar 
class  of  pottery  of  black  clay,  about  which  we  have 
but  little  exact  knowledge  and  of  which  examples 
have  been  fotmd  not  merelv  in  Etruria,  but  also 
in  the  Orient,  in  Cyprus,  in  Greece  proper,  and 
on  the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea.  The  earliest  of 
such  vessels  in  Etruria  are  i;nade  without  the 
potter's  wheel,  but  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
later  (and  darker)  ware,  this  tool  was  employed. 
The  earliest  figures  are  scratched  in;  subse- 
quently relief -decoration  appears.  In  the  latter 
case,  6reek  types  are  employed,  at  first  roughly, 
afterwards  more  skillfully  and  with  a  mold  or 
incised  roller.  In  individual  cases  polychrome 
painting  occurs.  This  art  seems  to  have  con- 
tinued into  the  Sixth  Century. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  pottery  we  must 
also  notice  the  so-called  Samian  and  Megarian 
relief-ware,  assigned  to  the  Third  and  Second 
centuries  B.C.,  and  the  Aretine  ware,  apparently 
of  the  First  Century  B.C.  and  later. 

In  numismatics  the  new  development  under 
Alexander  and  his  successors,  designated  as  "the 
period  of  later  fine  art  from  the  accession  of 
Alexander  to  the  death  of  Lysimachus"  (B.C. 
336-280),  and  marked  by  the  influence  of  Ly- 
sippus,  is  succeeded  by  a  period  of  decline  in  art 
extending  to  the  Roman  conquest  (B.C.  2S0-146). 
Types  of  sovereigns,  first  that  of  the  deified  Alex- 
ander, then  those  of  other  and  living  princes, 
make  their  appearance  upon  coins,  and  continue 
down  to  the  later  Roman  Empire  a  valuable  series 
of  historical  portraits.  Gold  coinage  now  begins 
to  occupy  a  prominent  position,  and  continues 


side  by  side  with  silver  and  bronze  to  be  k 
medium  of  exchange  under  the  Roman  Empire. 

In  small  art  our  attention  is  particularly 
drawn  to  the  terra-cotta  figurines  of  this  period, 
particularly  those  of  Tanagra  in  Beeotia,  which 
in  their  charming  shapes  and  lovely  coloring 
give  us  so  many  delightful  pictures  of  Greek 
life.  Such  figures  have  their  origin  in  very 
early  times,  but  from  the  time  of  Praxiteles, 
whose  style  they  often  reproduce,  down  to  the 
Roman  period  and  later,  they  formed  a  favorite 
household  decoration,  and  were  buried  in  great 
numbers  with  the  dead.    See  Terra-Cotta. 

Bronze  mirrors  may  also  be  alluded  to  here 
before  we  pass  out  of  tiie  domain  of  Greek  classic 
art.  Of  these  some  most  beautiful  specimens 
exist,  their  lids  forming  a  class  of  chefs-d'oeuvre 
in  metal-graving,  while  their  handles  are  often 
statuettes  of  finest  workmanship. 

VI.  Roman  Period.  The  passion  of  the  Ro- 
man connoisseurs  for  objects  of  Greek  art  has 
already  been  alluded  to;  but  in  the  period  upon 
which  we  are  now  entering  certain  other  ele- 
ments demand  our  attention.  As  among  the 
Greeks,  the  introduction  of  foreign  art  was  met 
by  a  native  element,  which  at  first  colored  and 
afterwards  completely  overpowered  by  the 
strength  and  vigor  of  its  own  development  eiter- 
'  nal  influences ;  so  we  find  in  Italy,  among  the 
Etruscans,  the  masters,  in  so  much,  of  the 
Romans,  and  whose  peculiar  bucchero-ware  has 
already  been  mentioned,  a  native  element  which 
reacted  upon  the  art  from  without,  though  in  a 
much  slighter  degree  than  that  of  Greece  and 
with  inferior  genius.  Their  art  was  not  the 
oldest  in  Italy;  for  we  find  specimens  of  situltr 
(pails)  of  beaten  metal,  perhaps  to  be  designated 
as  Umbrian,  the  decoration  of  which,  while  it 
.seems  to  show  certain  elements  derived  through 
the  Greeks,  has  but  little  affinity  with  Etruscan 
art. 

The  influences  at  work  among  the  Etruscans 
were  principally  Greek,  as  we  have  noticed  in  the 
case  of  their  figured  pottery.  The  native  ele- 
ments were  chiefly  their  sombre  religion,  and  a 
marked  aptitude  for  portraiture.  We  find  "real- 
ism combined  with  poverty  of  style."  The  chief 
Etruscan  monuments  are  funereal,  consisting  of 
decorated  tombs,  sarcophagi,  and  ash-urns,  in 
which  Greek  ornamentation  and  Etruscan  por- 
traiture are  not  very  happily  blended. 

The  same  tendency  to  portraiture  appears 
among  the  Romans,  fostered  by  the  importance 
attached  to  ancestral  imagines  (portraits  in 
wax),  which  played  so  marked  a  part  in  their 
funeral  ceremonies.  Their  masters  in  this  were 
Etruscan  artists. 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  art  of  plastic  por- 
traiture, in  which  Roman  artists  learned  from 
Etruscan  masters,  went  that  of  honorary  statu- 
ary in  bronze,  and  after  the  Second  Punic  War 
such  statues  were  to  be  seen  at  Rome  in  large 
numbers,  most  Romans  of  any  distinction  being 
honored  in  this  waj'.  It  was  just  after  this  time 
that  their  Grecian  conquests  began  to  bring  the 
Romans  decidedly  under  the  sway  of  Hellenic  art. 

In  architecture  the  markedly  Roman  feature 
is  the  great  employment  of  the  arch,  which, 
although  not  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  was  but 
rarely  used  by  them.  This  rendered  possible 
such  great  works  as  the  aqueducts,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  Colosseum,  the  Pantheon,  and  tiie 
other  huge  structures  of  imperial  times.    In  tem- 
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pie  construction  we  find  Etruscan  influence  at 
work  in  the  earlier  period,  in  both  form  and 
decoration.  Later  Greek  architecture  is  com- 
bined with  native  elements  in  elaborate  and  lux- 
uriant structures. 

The  so-called  Attic  Renaissance  in  sculpture 
about  the  beginning  of  the  period  we  are  now 
considering,  i.e.  when  Greece  had  been  brought 
under  Roman  dominion,  introduced  no  new  ele- 
ments, but  carried  on  with  enfeebled  ability 
the  old.  This  revival  is  best  known  to  us 
through  the  "Famese  Hercules,"  an  exaggerated 
work  of  which  the  motive  is  derived  from 
Lysippus. 

The  school  of  the  First  Century  B.C.,  founded 
by  Pasiteles,  a  native  of  southern  Italy,  and  con- 
tinued by  his  pupil  Stephanus,  and  Stephanus's 
pupil,  Menelaus.  deserves  mention  as  exercising 
somewhat  of  independent  influence.  It  is  char- 
acterized by  a  return  to  the  types  and  style  of 
the  end  of  the  archaic  period,  but  combines  them 
with  types  and  technique  belonging  to  its  own 
time.  During  this  period  we  also  find  the  growth 
of  the  archaistic  style,  which  imitated  the  stiff 
drapery,  awkward  smile,  and  other  peculiarities 
of  the  archaic  art. 

The  most  active  class  of  sculptors  at  Rome  in 
the  time  of  the  late  Republic  and  early  Empire 
were  from  Asia  Minor.  Best  known  among  such 
is  Agasias,  the  artist  of  the  so-called  "Borghese 
Gladiator." 

From  the  time  of  Augustus  on,  we  meet,  side 
by  side  with  a  vast  importation  of  ancient  Greek 
works  and  reproductions  of  them  in  copies,  a 
host  of  portrait  statues  and  busts,  triumphal 
arches  and  elaborate  public  and  private  buildings 
of  all  kinds,  A  most  splendid  specimen  of 
Roman  portrait-statuary  is  that  of  Augustus  in 
general's  uniform,  now  in  the  Vatican.  In  it  are 
admirably  combined  grand  and  realistic  por- 
traiture and  rich  decorative  effects,  particularly 
in  the  cuirass.  Especially  noteworthy  also  are 
the  reliefs  of  the  Ara  Pacis  Augusti  and  of  the 
triumphal  arches,  such  as  that  of  Titus.  In 
these  fields  of  portraiture  and  historical  relief, 
the  art  of  Roman  times  offers  much  that  shows 
originality  and  strength,  but  in  general  it  is 
imitative  of  the  Greek.  Consult:  Wickoff,  Ro- 
man Art,  translated  by  Eugenie  Sellers  Strong 
(London  and  New  York,  1900). 

Of  idealistic  bronze  statuary  we  have  a  beau- 
tiful example  in  the  "Victory  of  Brescia"  of  the 
First  Century  a.d. 

The  era  of  Hadrian  is  the  last  period  of  vigor- 
ous impulse  in  art  among  the  Romans.  That 
Emperor's  passion  for  ancient  art,  both  Egyptian 
and  Greek,  and  his  encouragement  of  new  works, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  is  well  known.  To  his 
reign  are  to  be  assigned  the  various  idealized 
portraits  of  his  famous  Bithynian  favorite  An- 
tinons. 

In  numismatics  the  last  period  of  continued 
decline  (B.C.  146-27),  that  of  the  coinage  of  the 
Roman  Empire  down  to  Gallienus  (B.C.  27  to  a.d. 
2(S8),  falls  in  here.  The  material  is  vast;  and 
here,  too,  the  element  of  realistic  portraiture  is 
prominent. 

The  luxury  of  the  Romans  manifested  itself  in 
the  multiplication  of  elaborate  mosaics,  rich 
jewelry,  wonderful  intaglios,  both  in  stone  and  in 
paste,  costly  glassware  and  the  like.  But  of  all 
this  art,  which  cannot  be  fully  discussed  here, 
suffice  it  to  say  that  it  involves  no  new  principles. 


It  is  merely  the  bloom  of  that  decay  which  was 
fast  consuming  the  ancient  world. 

Further  information  concerning  single  branches 
of  archaeological  research  is  presented  under  the 
titles  of  ancient  countries.  The  articles  on 
these  countries  include  the  art,  monuments,  lan- 
guage, religion,  laws,  etc.,  of  the  early  inhabi- 
tants. Among  such  articles  are:  Assybia; 
Babtionia;  EoYPr;  Phcenicia;  China;  Japan; 
Pebsia;  Ceylon;  and  India.  For  information 
with  regard  to  the  arts  of  ancient  countries,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  series  of  special  articles 
on  AssYBiAN  Abt;  Babylonian  Abt;  Egyptian 
Abt;  Bible  Antiquities;  Chinese  Abt;  Japan- 
ese Abt;  Indian  Abt;  Anoio-Saxon  Abt,  etc. 
More  specific  information  about  discoveries  at 
particular  places  is  included  under  the  titles  of 
those  places — as,  for  example,  Kabnak;  Koyun- 
JiK;  Pebsepglis — and  under  the  names  of  the 
excavators,  such  as  Botta;  Ledyabd;  P£tbie; 
Petebs;  Mabiette;  Ma8p£bo,  etc.  See  further 
the  articles  on  Aobicultube  ;  Aqueduct  ;  Abchi- 
tectube;  Abmies;  Navies;  Bbick;  Building; 
Costume;    Cuneifobm    Inscbiptions;    Glass; 

HiEBOGLYPHICS ;  NUMISMATICS;  ROSETTA  StONB; 

Amabna  Lettebs.  For  biblical  archieology,  in 
addition  to  the  general  title,  see  Atonement, 
Day  of;  Baal;  Daoon;  Essenes;  Festivals; 
Judges,  Book  of;  Levites;  Magic;  Nazibitb; 
Priests;  Proselyte;  Pubim;  RAmphan;  Rim- 
mon;  Sabbath;  Sacrifices;  Sadddcees; 
Scbibes  :  Tabebnacle  ;  Tammuz  ;  Temple  ;  Teba- 
phim;  Ubim  and  Thummim;  Vows. 

ABCSLSOLOaT,  American.  In  many  re- 
spects the  Western  Hemisphere  forms  a  distinct 
archteologic  field,  and  one  of  peculiar  interest  to 
the  student.  In  the  first  place  the  two  great 
continents,  with  their  insular  appendages,  form  a 
single  ethnic  province,  i.e.,  from  the  earliest 
times  up  to  Caucasian  discovery,  the  lands  were 
inhabited  by  the  single  tribe  or  race  of  man- 
kind known  as  the  Amerind,  or  American  type; 
and  though  the  province  is  vast,  yet  throughout 
its  extent  the  tribes  and  their  works  bear  what 
may  be  called  the  family  resemblance  in  a  strik- 
ing degree.  In  the  second  place,  the  American 
aborigines,  from  the  Arctic  to  the  Antarctic,  were 
remarkably  similar  in  cultural  development. 
True,  some  of  the  tribes  discovered  by  Caucasians 
represented  lower  savagery,  while  others  (as  in 
Mexico  and  Peru)  occupied  the  higher  planes 
of  barbarism  verging  on  civilization,  yet  the 
cultural  range  represented  by  their  works  is 
narrower  than  that  of  any  other  ethnic  province 
save  Australia.  Furthermore,  the  aboriginal 
tribes  survived  until  the  spirit  of  inquiry  among 
the  European  invaders  of  the  Continent  had  been 
developed,  and  until  observation  and  records  were 
well  advanced.  By  reason  of  the  several  condi- 
tions, a  distinctive,  if  not  a  novel,  science  of 
archaeology  has  grown  up  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. In  the  American  system,  prehistoric  arti- 
facts are  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  observed 
uses  of  artifacts,  recorded  by  early  explorers  or 
studied  by  modem  investigators;  the  modem 
artifacts  are  interpreted  in  the  light  of  primi- 
tive thought  ascertained  by  current  inquiries  into 
primitive  arts,  industries,  laws,  languages,  and 
faiths — and  thus  the  ancient  and  the  modem, 
the  prehistoric  and  the  historic,  the  living  and 
the  dead  are  correlated  in  a  simple  yet  compre- 
hensive scheme  at  once  coextensive  with  the 
world's  greatest  ethnic  provinc-  «nd  sufficiently 
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definite  to  outline  a  considerable  part  of  the 
course  of  human  development. 

The  object  matter  of  American  archteology 
comprises  ( 1 )  human  remains  imbedded  in 
natural  deposits  or  entombed  in  prehistoric 
structures,  and  (2)  artifacts  in  wide  variety, 
including  (a)  habitations,  (b)  mounds  and 
other  structures  connected  with  habitations  or 
places  of  worship,  (c)  gaming  devices,  (d)  tools, 
implements,  and  weapons,  (e)  ceremonial  ob- 
jects, (f)  domestic  and  ceremonial  utensils,  (g) 
shrines  and  monuments,  (h)  petroglyphs,  (i) 
moldings  in  stucco,  (j)  sculptures,  (k)  mis- 
cellaneous inscriptions,  (IJ  wrought  metal  ob- 
jects, etc.  The  various  artifacts  may  be  grouped 
under  a  few  general  designations  based  on  pre- 
vailing types  such  as  earthworlcs,  stone  imple- 
ments, pottery,  etc. 

Human  Remains.  Bones  of  prehistoric  men 
are  exceedingly  common  in  the  mounds  and  other 
burial  places  of  central  and  eastern  United 
States;  skeletons,  with  and  without  integument, 
have  been  foimd  in  caves  throughout  nearly  all 
of  both  Americas,  and  are  fairly  common  in  the 
arid  districts;  and  complete  mummies  of  pre- 
historic bodies,  with  complete  wrappings,  have 
been  found  in  large  numbers,  especially  in  Peru. 
The  chief  lesson  taught  by  these  remains  is  that 
the  prehistoric  inhabitants  of  the  various  dis- 
tricts (so  far  back  as  this  record  runs)  cor- 
responded more  or  less  closely,  in  most  case^ 
exactly,  with  the  tribes  found  there  by  Caucasian 
explorers,  the  correspondence  extending  to  the 
mode  of  burial,  the  preparation  of  the  body,  and 
the  mortuary  sacrifices,  as  well  as  to  the  somatic 
or  physical  characteristics  of  the  individuals.  In 
some  cases  diversities  between  the  living  and  the 
dead  have  been  found  of  such  sort  as  to  indicate 
migrations  or  displacements  of  tribes,  and  in  a 
few  instances  these  have  thrown  useful  light  on 
early  movements  of  the  aborigines ;  but  in  a  gen- 
eral view,  these  indications  are  of  minor  impor- 
tance. By  some  students,  numbers  of  prehistoric 
crania  have  been  grouped  by  types — e.g.  dolicho- 
cephalic and  brachycephalic — assumed  to  repre- 
sent distinct  genetic  stocks  or  races;  but  since 
the  types  merge  in  very  large  series,  since  both 
are  sometimes  found  in  the  same  mound  or  ceme- 
tery (and  even  in  the  same  living  clan) ,  the  value 
of  the  cranial  classification  would  seem  but  secon- 
dary at  the  best.  In  some  instances  the  prehis- 
toric skeletons,  especially  the  crania,  throw  light 
on  customs;  thus  the  Muniz  collection  of  lOiOO 
Peruvian  crania,  of  which  19  were  trephined  in 
24  distinct  operations,  proves  that  the  pre- 
historic folk  of  this  region  performed  this 
critical  operation  with  a  frequency  higher 
even  than  that  of  a  modern  military  hos- 
pital, and  with  a  degree  of  success  hardly 
exceeded  by  that  of  the  best  modem  surgery. 
Similarly  the  distribution  of  deformed  crania 
throws  light  on  cradle  customs  and  on  the  half- 
intentional  flattening  of  infantile  heads  in  pre- 
historic times;  while  the  pathologic  conditions 
occasionally  revealed  by  the  buried  bones  serve 
to  extend  our  knowledge  of  certain  diseases  and 
wounds,  and  of  the  medical  practice  of  the  early 
tribes. 

In  a  few  instances  human  bones  have  been 
found  in  such  associations  as  to  suggest  the  high 
geologic  antiquity  of  man  in  America.  The  best- 
known  instance  is  that  of  the  Calaveras  skull 
alleged  to  have  been  found  in  auriferous  gravels 


beneath  lava  beds  near  Angels,  Cal. ;  and  its  in- 
terest was  enhanced  by  frequent  reports  of  the 
finding  of  stone  implements  (pestles,  mortars, 
spear-heads,  etc.)  in  gravels  of  a  corresponding 
age.  At  the  time  the  associations  were  reported, 
the  gravels  were  supposed  to  be  Pleistocene  or 
Quaternary,  and  the  lava  still  newer,  so  that 
the  accounts  had  an  air  of  credibility.  During 
1880-95,  several  geologists  resurveyed  the  region, 
and  ascertained  that  the  auriferous  gravels,  and 
even  the  overljring  lava-beds,  are  of  Tertiary 
(probably  early  Tertiary)  age,  so  that  the  alleged 
associations  would  seem  unworthy  of  considera- 
tion unless  supported  by  the  strongest  possible 
direct  evidence.  In  1897  the  region  was  re- 
examined critically  by  Holmes  and  McGee,  who 
discovered  (IJ  that  all  the  alleged  occurrences 
of  human  relics  in  the  gravel  reported  during 
recent  years  may  be  ascribed  to  a  natural  mis- 
apprehension on  the  part  of  workmen  and  others 
(the  objects  falling  from  the  surface  into  the 
gravel  stratum,  to  mix  with  the  pebbles  in  the 
sluice  boxes)  ;  (2)  that  most  of  the  mortars  and 
pestles  alleged  to  have  been  found  in  the  gravels 
were  manufactured  from  the  volcanic  rock  over- 
lying the  gravel  beds;  (3)  that  the  obsidian 
blades  reported  from  the  gravels  are  made  from 
material  of  much  newer  formations ;  ( 4 )  that  the 
Calaveras  skull  is  of  a  type  corresponding  pre- 
cisely with  that  of  Indians  still  living  in  the  same 
vicinity;  (5)  that  its  state  of  preservation  cor- 
responds closely  with  that  of  modem  bones  after 
a  few  years'  burial  in  the  limestone  caverns  or 
calcareous  earths  of  the  region;  and  (6)  that  the 
contemporary  testimony  concerning  the  finding  of 
the  cranium  is  contradictory,  with  the  burden 
against  the  original  allegation.  Other  reports 
of  the  occurrence  of  human  remains  in  geologic 
deposits  have  come  from  Trenton ;  the  first  case 
was  that  of  a  supposed  Eskimo  cranium,  al- 
leged to  have  been  found  in  Pleistocene  deposits, 
but  which  was  afterward  examined  by  Russell 
and  found  to  be  of  modem  Algonquian  type; 
another  was  a  human  femur  reported  from  the 
same  deposits,  which  is  yet  under  discussion. 
On  the  whole  it  may  be  said  that  while  the  pre- 
historic human  remains  of  America  throw  much 
light  on  ethnic  problems,  on  the  habitats  and 
migrations  of  tribes,  on  primitive  customs,  and 
so  on  the  later  chapters  in  the  development  of 
the  aborigines,  they  throw  little  light  on  such 
questions  as  those  relating  to  the  origin  and 
antiquity  of  mankind. 

Eabthwobks.  The  most  oonspicnous  prehis- 
toric works  of  America  are  mounds  and  other 
elevations  of  earth,  such  as  occur  abundantly  in 
the  Mississippi  Valley;  perhap  the  best-known 
examples  being  Cahokia  Mound,  near  East  Saint 
Louis,  and  the  Etowah  Mound  in  northeastern 
Georgia.  The  mounds  range  from  barely  per- 
ceptible elevations  to  two  hundred  feet  in  height, 
from  three  to  four  yards  to  over  half  a  mile  in 
diameter,  and  from  a  hundred  square  feet  to 
several  acres  in  extent ;  they  number  tens,  if  not 
hundreds,  of  thousands ;  end  while  they  are  most 
abundant  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Mississippi 
and  its  tributaries,  they  occur  in  every  Stat« 
and  Territory  of  the  United  States  and  in  every 
American  country  and  district  thus  far  ade- 
quately examined.  Many,  if  not  most,  of  the 
simple  mounds  are  tumuli  or  burial  places;  m 
considerable  part  of  those  examined  have  been 
found  to  contiiin  human  skeletons,  sometimee  in 
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laise  numbers,  together  with  a  wide  variety  of 
artifacts  attesting  lavish  mortuary  sacrifices. 
In  some  instances  structures  of  wood  or  stone 
have  been  found  in  the  mounds;  and  in  south- 
western United  States,  Mexico,  Yucatan,  Hon- 
duras, and  some  South  American  countries,  many 
of  the  mounds  are  but  ruins  of  habitations, 
teinples,  or  other  structures  reduced  by  weather- 
ing. In  some  districts  the  tumuli  are  associated 
with  embankments,  either  simple  or  in  circular 
or  rectangular  form;  and  these  are  sometimes 
combined  and  connected  with  conical  or  pyra- 
midal mounds  in  elaborate  systems.  Squicr, 
whose  investigations  of  the  aboriginal  earthworks 
of  the  Ohio  Valley  are  classic,  deemed  the  earth- 
built  circles  accurate  and  the  squares  perfect; 
and  while  later  surveys  have  revealed  imperfec- 
tions in  the  engineering,  the  extent  and  sym- 
metry of  the  w^orks  must  be  regarded  as  re- 
markable. In  some  cases  the  earthworks  have 
been  shown,  by  early  observation  or  otherwise, 
to  be  designed  as  fortifications;  but  similar  evi- 
dence indicates  that  many  of  the  most  remark- 
able works  were  ceremonial,  and  connected  with 
elaborate  systems  of  faith  and  forms  of  worship. 
In  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  Iowa,  and  to  some 
extent  elsewhere,  many  mounds  are  rudely 
shaped  in  animal  forms,  representing  various 
mammals,  birds,  and  reptiles;  these  effigy  mounds 
denoted  the  totems  (or  zoic  tutelaries)  of  local 
clans  and  tribes.  One  in  Wisconsin,  known  as 
"the  Elephant  Mound,"  from  its  resemblance  to 
the  elephantine  form,  has  attracted  much  atten- 
tion, though  it  is  the  prevailing  opinion  of  in- 
vestigators that  the  resemblance  is  fortuitous; 
but  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  example  of  its 
class  is  "the  Serpent  Mound"  of  Summit  County, 
Ohio,  described  by  Putnam,  and  through  his  ef- 
forts preserved  in  a  public  park.  Along  most  or 
all  of  the  American  coasts  shell-mounds,  or  mid- 
dens, occur,  sometimes  in  great  size  and  profusion. 
Those  of  the  Elaine  coast  have  been  examined  by 
many  investigators,  and  have  been  found  to  con- 
sist primarily  of  shells,  bones,  and  other  refuse 
of  a  shoreland  dietary,  together  with  implements, 
utensils,  and  ornaments  Tost  in  the  debris  from 
time  to  time,  so  that  they  afford  a  clear  picture 
of  prehistoric  life;  and  similar  records  have  been 
obtained  from  the  middens  of  Alaska,  British 
Columbia,  California,  Greenland,  and  other  parts 
of  the  North  American  coast.  The  shell  mounds 
of  Florida  yielded  a  remarkably  clear  record 
under  the  investigations  of  Wyman;  and  this 
record  was  greatly  extended  on  the  western 
coast  of  Florida  by  Cushing,  who  found  the  coast- 
wise keys  and  other  small  islands  raised  and 
strengthened  by  carefully  laid  walls  of  conch 
and  other  shells,  and  who  obtained  from  adjacent 
muek-beds  remarkable  series  of  utensils,  orna- 
ments, ceremonial  objects,  etc.,  preserved  in  the 
peaty  mass  in  remarkable  perfection.  The  shell 
mounds  of  the  Louisiana  coast  also  are  of  great 
extent,  though  they  have  not  been  fully  exam- 
ined; while  Moore  and  others  have  found  those 
of  the  Alabama  coast  to  throw  much  light  on 
local  characteristics  of  the  aborigines.  Perhaps 
the  largest  American  shell  mound  is  that  forming 
Punta  Antigualla,  opposite  Tiburon  Island  in  the 
Gulf  of  California ;  it  is  about  ninety  feet  high, 
and  although  a  large  but  unknown  portion  of  it 
has  been  carried  away  by  wave-wear,  it  still 
covers  an  area  of  some  seventy-five  acres;  it  is 
wholly  of  local  shells,  chiefly  those  of  th?  clam, 


and  contains  pottery  and  stone  implements  pre- 
cisely like  those  used  by  the  surviving  aborigmea 
of  the  district,  from  base  to  summit. 

The  origin  of  the  custom  of  building  mounds 
has  been  discussed  by  Cushing;  he  conceived  the 
original  mound  to  be  a  midden  of  shells  and 
other  refuse  accumulated  under  a  shoreland  pile- 
dwelling  to  such  height  as  eventually  to  form  a 
support  for  the  habitation;  and  that  the  asso- 
ciation of  mound  and  dwelling  eventually  be- 
came BO  deeply  fixed  in  the  minds  of  the  dwellers 
that  when  new  habitations  were  erected  further 
inland,  the  mound  was  regarded  as  a  necessary 
accompaniment,  and  was  built  of  earth  in  lieu  of 
refuse.  During  the  earlier  two-thirds  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  the  opinion  prevailed  that  the 
"Mound  Builders"  were  a  distinct  people  or  race, 
antedating  the  Amerind  tribes  found  inhabiting 
the  country  by  the  Caucasian  invaders;  this  was 
shown,  chiefly  by  Powell  and  later  by  Thomas, 
to  be  an  error.  The  latter  described  the  earth- 
works of  the  eastern  United  States  in  detail,  and 
identified  many  of  them  with  the  aborigines  re- 
siding in  their  vicinity  up  to  the  time  of  white 
settlement.  The  demonstration  of  the  identity 
of  "Mound  Builders"  and  "Indians"  may  be  said 
to  have  been  completed  by  Holmes,  who  in  vari- 
ous publications  established  the  unity  o'f  (esthetic, 
technic,  and  symbolic  motives  in  the  mounds 
and  among  the  living  tribesmen.  The  mound 
proper,  with  its  variants  in  the  form  of  embank- 
ments, effigies,  etc.,  may  be  regarded  as  pertain- 
ing to  humid  lands,  and  the  shell-mounds  to 
shorelands;  while  in  arid  lands  the  earth-work- 
ing sometimes  differentiated  into  a  style  of 
house-building  known  in  parts  of  Spanish  Amer- 
ica as  cajon  (so  called  from  the  box-like  arrange- 
ment of  parallel  boards  between  which  puddled 
earth  was  laid  and  allowed  to  harden  in  suc- 
cessive ledges,  or  strata,  varying  from  a  few 
inches  to  a  foot  or  more  in  vertical  thickness)  ; 
and  this  type  of  structure  is  widely  diffused  in 
the  more  arid  regions  of  both  American  conti- 
nents, the  best  example  in  the  United  States 
being  the  ruin  known  as  Casa  Grande  (q.v.),  near 
Florence,  Ariz.  Modemly  the  cajon  structure 
grades  into  adobe — i.e.,  sun-dried  bricks  of  pud- 
dled silt ;  but  there  is  some  question  whether  the 
use  of  adobe  proper  ("dobies  in  the  vernacular) 
antedated  the  Caucasian  invasion.  From  cajon 
to  a  plaster  of  earth  and  stone  over  wicker  walls 
was  an  easy  step,  which  was  taken  by  many 
tribes,  as  attested  by  buried  ruins  of  the  arid 
region  as  well  as  by  vestiges  among  living  tribes, 
e.g.,  the  Papago;  and  the  step  thence  to  wrought 
stucco  was  little  harder,  and  was  taken  by  the 
ancient  Mexicans,  Yucatecans,  Central  Ameri- 
cans, and  some  South  Americans,  as  well  illus- 
trated in  several  ruined  cities  (noted  under 
Abchjtecture,  Ancient  Auebican). 

Wooden  Sthuctures.  While  wood  was  un- 
doubtedly used  largely  by  the  prehistoric  tribes 
of  America  for  habitations  as  well  as  for  imple- 
ments, utensils,  etc.,  comparatively  little  of  the 
material  remains  for  study.  In  certain  large 
tumuli  described  by  Thomas,  remains  of  wooden 
structures  were  found  under  such  conditions  as 
to  indicate  that  earth  was  heaped  over  a  house  or 
stout  wigwam  in  such  manner  as  to  form  a  lofty 
mound ;  the  stumps  of  prehistoric  piles,  probably 
used  either  to  support  palaflttes  (or  pile  dwell- 
ings) or  as  adjuncts  to  large  fish  weirs,  were 
found  by  Cresson  in  Delaware  River,  near  Clay- 
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moot;  in  the  prehistoric  Casa  Grande  of  Arizona, 
a8  well  aa  in  neighboring  pueblos  of  prehistoric 
origin,  upper  floors  and  roofs  were  supported  on 
joists  and  rafters  consisting  of  round  cedar  or 
pine  poles,  which  must  in  some  instances  have 
been  transported  over  many  miles  of  desert  from 
the  wooded  mountains;  in  even  the  most  impos- 
ing and  massive  temples  of  Yucatan  and  Peru, 
wooden  lintels  were  introduced — and  the  decay 
of  these  was  one  of  the  factors  in  hastening  the 
downfall  of  these  noble  structures.  These  in- 
stances of  the  use  of  wood  are  quite  in  accord 
with  the  large  employment  of  this  material 
among  the  tribesmen  found  by  the  first  invaders ; 
and  the  two  records — unwritten  and  written — 
coincide  not  only  as  to  the  use  of  the  material, 
but  as  to  the  primitive  modes  through  which  it 
was  reduced  to  serviceable  condition  by  aid  of 
crude  stone  tools  and  fire.  Closely  connected  in 
aboriginal  thought  with  the  fixed  home  was  the 
floating  habitation,  also  commonly  of  wood  or 
bark;  the  greater  water-craft,  capable  of  navi- 
gating all  parts  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  are  known  through  the  descriptions  of 
Columbus  and  his  companions,  as  well  as  from 
models  found  by  Cushing  in  the  peat-beds  of 
western  Florida;  while  fragments  of  birch  bark 
from  the  mounds  of  Wisconsin,  and  bits  of  cane 
from  the  great  shell-mound  of  Seriland,  are 
among  the  indications  that  the  pre-Columbian 
warrior  paddled  the  light  canoe  or  propelled  the 
graceful  balsa  just  as  do  his  descendants  of  the 
fifteenth  generation. 

Stone  Stbuctubxs.  More  or  less  extensive  ruins 
of  stone  structures,  the  work  of  aborigines  during 
prehistoric  times,  occur  in  many  districts  through- 
out the  Western  Hemisphere;  they  range  from 
simple  cairns  of  loose  pebbles  to  imposing  tem- 
ples of  wrought  stone.  The  types  are  too  numer- 
ous for  easy  listing;  but  several  examples  throw 
light  on  the  technic  of  the  ancient  artisans.  Thus 
most  of  the  pueblos  and  cliff-dwellers  of  the  south- 
western United  States  and  northern  Mexico  are 
of  coarse  rubble — i.e.,  of  natural  slabs  laid  with 
slight  regard  to  the  production  of  even  surfaces. 
Some  of  the  ancient  walls  are  of  slabs  finished  off 
on  one  or  both  edges  by  smooth  jointage  planes  so 
selected  and  laid  as  to  form  surfaces  hardly  less 
regular  than  cut  stone;  while  Hodge,  in  1899, 
found  in  New  Mexico  certain  stone  ruins  in 
which  the  walls  were  evidently  smoothed  by  rub- 
bing or  grinding  after  the  structure  was  other- 
wise complete — the  corners  in  one  case  being 
neatly  squared  and  in  another  beautifully 
rounded  to  a  radius  of  several  inches.  Yet  even 
these  fine  structures  showed  that  the  primitive 
mason  did  not  grasp  the  principle  of  breaking 
joints  or  that  of  the  mortar-bond.  In  Central 
Mexico  and  Yucatan  massive  stones  were  laid  in 
substantial  walls;  but  even  here,  as  shown  by 
Holmes,  the  quarrying  and  dressing  were  effected 
wholly  with  stone  tools  and  by  painfully  clumsy 
methods,  while  none  of  the  builders  grasped  the 
principle  of  the  arch.  Much  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  remarkable  stonework  of  Peru.  The 
architectural  features  of  American  stone  struc- 
tures (so  far  as  architecture  was  developed  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere)  are  described  else- 
where; but  it  is  worthy  of  special  note  that  the 
many-storied  pueblo  grades  into  the  cliff-house, 
and  this  again  into  the  cavate  lodge  dug  into  the 
softer  stratum  of  the  cliff,  and  this  in  turn  into 
the  simple  rock  shelter,  the  open  cavern  used  for 


temporary  lodgment  by  primitive  folk  every- 
where. It  may  be  noted  also  that  the  earl^ 
Americans  used  stone  structures  chiefly  for  habi- 
tations and  places  of  worship,  and  seldom,  if 
ever,  for  fortresses.  True,  rude  fortifications  of 
loose  rubble  crown  hilltops  adjacent  to  villages 
in  Wisconsin  and  northern  Mexico,  as  noted  by 
Bandelier  and  described  by  McGee  under  the 
local  designation  trincKeras,  while  similar  forti- 
fications have  been  observed  in  other  districts; 
yet  even  these  are  places  of  ceremonial  observ- 
ance as  well  as  of  defense — and  true  fortifications 
of  stone  are  conspicuously  absent  from  the 
greater  part  of  America. 

Stone  Iupleuents.  The  diversity  between  the 
archaeology  of  America  and  that  of  Europe  cul- 
minates in  the  classification  of  stone  implements 
and  the  definition  of  culture-stages  based  on  this 
classification.  This  diversity  arises  naturally  in 
the  modes  of  approach,  that  of  America  being 
through  observation  of  primitive  customs,  and 
that  of  Europe  through  tne  logic  of  the  civilized 
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mind.  On  both  hemispheres  stone  implements 
are  numerous — commonly  the  most  abundant 
relics  of  the  prehistoric  period;  on  the  Ameri- 


AHBOW-POIKT  AHO  PEBFOBATOB. 

can  hemisphere  they  are  siill  in  use,  in  aboriginal 
fashion,  by  a  considerable  class  of  the  population. 
Throughout  the  eastern  United  States  atwriginal 
arrow-points  of  stone  may  be  found  on  nearly 
every  hillside,  while  larger  implements,  whidi 
may  have  been  used  as  spear-heads  or  knives, 
can  be  picked  up  in  every  township.     Usually 
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STAQES  IN  MANUFACTURE  OF  CELTS  FROM  RIVER 
PEBBLES.  Ranging  from  partially  chipped  pabble 
to  finished  Implement,  from  near  Lurayi  Vir* 
ginla. 


STAGES  IN  MANUFACTURE  OF  CHIPPED  IMPLE- 
MENTS FROM  QUARTZITE  COBBLES.  Ranging 
from  "Turtle  Back"  or  "  PaleoIKh^  to  ar- 
rowpolnt,  from  District  of  ColumblaJ 
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they  are  rather  rudely  chipped  from  quartz,  ranging  from  flaking  and  chipping,  to  battering, 
quartzite,  argillite,  or  other  local  or  neighboring  grinding,  and  polishing.  Toward  the  Pacific 
irocks;  and  Holmes  in  Maryland,  Fowke  in  Vir-     coast  the  stone  implement  types  are  much  the 

same,  though  their  relative  abundance  is  differ* 


BMBIiBKATIO  eoBOBT,  rBOU  BHEl.  COOTfTT,  TIXM. 

ginia,  Mercer  in  Pennsylvania,  and  Phillips  in 
Illinois,  have  traced  the  material  to  its  original 
sources,  and  have  described  the  quarries  and 
workshops  whence  the  implements  came — indeed, 
the  first  of  these  investigators  has  been  able  to 
trace  the  distribution  of  given  materials  from 


FUMT  COBB,  FBOU  WHICH  FLAKES  WEBB  OBIPPBD,  XXD 
FLIHT  rULKE  USED  AB  A  KNIFE. 

ent;  chipped  arrow-points  and  spear-heads  are 
comparatively  rare,  while  polished  stone  pestles 
and  muUers  are  abundant,  associated  with 
equally  abundant  mortars,  either   portable,   or 


PLITIfMBT,  llADB   OF   8AHDY    UUESTOKE,    FBOM  LOUISIANA. 

particular  quarries,  and  has  thus  been  able  to 
throw  light  on  aboriginal  migrations  and  com- 
merce. Associated  with  these  implements  are 
found  vessels  of  steatite  (soapstone),  elaborately 
wrought  stone  pipes  of  material  ranging  in 
hardness  from  steatite  to  quartz,  and  a  great 
variety  of  gorgets,  pendants,  etc.,  of  polished 
stone,  as  well  as  stone  disks,  such  as  were  used 
by  the  aborigines  in  games  up  to  the  time  of  the 
white  settlement.  These  various  types  of  stone 
artifacts  have  been  found  on  the  surface  in 
tumuli  associated  with  skeletons,  in  shell-mounds 
on  hundreds  of  village  sites,  and  about  scores 
of  quarries  and  quarry  workshops;  and  both  the 
certain  relations  that  are  found  to  prevail 
among  prehistoric  artifacts  and  the  observa- 
tion of  living  peoples  indicate  that  the  flaked, 
chipped,  and  polished  objects  were  made  at 
the  same  time  and  by  the  same  tribes — indeed, 
scores  of  specimens  bear  the  unmistakable  traces 
of  manufacture  by  a  combination   of  prqcesses 


TYPICAL  POUBHED  CELT  (SIDE  VIBW  AKD  SECTION). 
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shaped  in  natural  ledges  and  great  bowlders; 
while  here,  as  in  much  of  Mexico,  and  to  some 
extent  in  the  Pueblo  country,  blades  of  beauti- 
fully flaked  and  chipped  obsidian  (volcanic 
glass)  are  frequently  found  in  ancient  mounds 
and  graves,  as  well  as  in  the  possession  of  aged 
shamans  among  the  living  tribes.  Some  of  the 
California  tribes  noted  by  Powers  make  little 
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use  of  stone  for  cutting,  etc.,  though  they  emplojr 
natural  pebbles,  so  cleft  as  to  give  sharp  edges, 
for  certain  purposes;  while  the  Seri  Indians  of 
Tiburon  Island  use  wave-worn  cobbles  for  break- 
ing up  green  turtles,  large  game  animals,  etc., 
and  gradually  reduce  them  by  wear  to  symmetric 
form  and  well-polished  condition,  yet  eschew 
"them  with  horror  if  accidentally  broken  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  form  sharp  edges. 


'W 
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OELT,  BOUOBLY  COT  BY  CBIPPIXG,   ARD  rUnSHED  BY  SRI.KD- 
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The  various  types  of  stone  implements,  both 
prehistoric  and  modern,  grade  in  some  respects 
into  implements  of  shell,  tooth,  bone,  and  wood; 
and  the  method  of  interpretation  in  terms  of 
primitive  thought,  affords  a  means  of  classifying 
the  entire  series  of  implements  in  simple  and  in- 
structive fashion.  Thus  it  is  found  that  the 
lowest  peoples  give  preference  to  tooth  and  bone, 
to  chitinous  beak  and  claw,  to  sharp-edged  shell 
and  piscine  spine,  as  material  for  tool  and 
weapon,  and,  moreover,  that  they  prefer  to  use 
these  materials  in  a  manner  mimetic  of  the 
actual  or  imputed  motions  of  their  zoic  tute- 
laries;  so  that  this  stage  of  culture  has  been  re- 
|[arded  as  primal,  and  defined  as  zo5mimic.  It 
IS  found  also  that  the  somewhat  more  advanced 
flavages  give  preference  to  stone  used  in  natural 
forms,  to  which  zoic  attributes  are  imputed  (as 
■when  pebbles  are  designated  as  teeth ) ,  and  grad- 
ually shape  and  polish  these  by  the  wear  of  use. 


without  antecedent  design;  and  this  stage  of  de- 
signless stonework  is  defined  as  protolithic.  In 
like  manner  it  is  found  that  the  more  advanced 
tribes  shape  their  implements  first  by  a  com- 
bination of  wear  like  that  of  the  previous  stage, 
later  by  battering  and  chipping,  and  last  of  all 
by  flaking,  in  accordance  with  preconceived  de- 
signs; and  the  implements  so  produced,  and  the 
culture-stage  which  they  represent,  have  been 
defined  as  technolithic.  This  classification  is  set 
forth  elsewhere  (Man,  Science  of)  in  some  de- 
tail; but  it  is  desirable  to  note  that  the  classi- 
fication is  based  largely  on  prehistoric  material, 
while,  conversely,  it  illumines  in  useful  fashion 
a  considerable  part  of  the  course  of  cultural  de- 
velopment on  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Metal  Products.  Large  numbers  of  metallic 
artifacts  have  been  found  in  the  mounds  of  the 
eastern  United  States,  in  the  cemeteries  of  the 
arid  region,  in  the  crypts  of  Mexico,  and  in  the 
huacaa  of  South  America.  The  prevailing  ma- 
terial, especially  in  North  America,  is  copper, 
evidently  found  native  and  wrought  cold,  or  at 
low  heat,  with  implements  of  stone,  deer  horn, 
etc.  Most  of  the  copper  objects  are  implements 
evidently  designed  in  imitation  of  stone  celts, 
axes  (tomahawks),  spear-heads,  knives,  etc.; 
while  many  objects,  usually  wrought  from  sheets, 
were  evidently  decorative  or  ceremonial,  some  of 
the  largest  pieces  from  the  mounds  being  zoic 
images,  rr  effigies,  evidently  of  totemic  charac- 
ter. In  the  Pueblo  region,  and  thence  southward 
through  Mexico  to  Bolivia  and  Peru,  silver  and 
gold  were  used  in  considerable  quantity,  ordina- 
rily for  decorative  or  symbolic  purposes;  these 
metals,  too,  were  undoubtedly  found  native,  and 
wrought  (usually)  at  low  temperatures;  but  a 
few  interesting  types  of  gold  ornaments,  de- 
scribed by  Holmes,  were  evidently  produced  by 
partial  fusing  of  slender  bars  or  wires,  while 
some  objects  seem  to  have  been  produced  by  a 
sort  of  casting,  in  which  the  metal  must  have 
been  fused,  at  least  to  a  moderately  fluent  con- 
dition. Some  of  the  mounds  have  yielded  or- 
namental pieces  of  iron,  evidently  of  meteoric 
origin,  and  wrought  cold  or  at  low  temperature; 
their  preservation  being  due  to  the  resistance  of 
ciderite  to  oxidation,  and  their  shapement  de- 
pending on  the  fact  that  this  material  is  "hot- 
short,"  yet  malleable  at  low  temperatures.  There 
are  a  few  examples  (including  one  brought  to 
light  in  the  neighborhood  of  Casa  Grande,  Arizo- 
na, in  1898)  of  the  aboriginal  use  of  heavy  masses 
of  iron;  the  Casa  Grande  specimen  was  a  circu- 
lar plate  of  fairly  symmetrical  form,  some  two 
feet  in  diameter,  and  nearly  two  inches  in  thick- 
ness; the  material  was  greatly  oxidized  and  dis- 
integrated, but  bore  some  appearance  of  meteoric 
origin.  On  the  whole,  the  metallic  artifacts  of 
prehistoric  America  indicate  that  the  aborigines 
never  mastered  smelting,  and  that  most  of  their 
standards  of  metal-working  were  borrowed  from 
their  more  characteristic  stone  craft. 

Fictile  Wabe.  Next  in  abundance  to  stone 
implements  among  the  relics  of  ancient  America 
is  pottery ;  it  may  be  found  in  sherds  and  smaller 
fragments  in  every  commonwealth,  if  not  in  every 
county  of  the  United  States,  in  every  State,  if 
not  every  district,  of  Mexico,  and  in  equal  abun- 
dance throughout  most  of  Central  America  and 
South  America,  as  well  as  in  some  abundance 
over  much  of  Canada.  In  general,  the  prevalence 
of  flctile  ware  in  the  domestic  economy  of  the 
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▼arioua  tribes  waa  iiiTersely  proportionate  to 
(1)  basketry,  (2)  gourds,  (3)  shells,  (4)  wood- 
enware  (often  shaped  in  imitation  of  shells), 
(6)  horns  of  buffalo,  musk  ox,  etc.,  and  (6)  birch- 
bark,  etc. ;  yet  so  far  as  the  relics  go,  they  indicate 
that  the  prevailing  utensils  of  pre-Columbian 
America  were  of  fictile  ware.  The  ware  varies 
widely  in  quality,  from  rude  inch-thick  ware  to 
delicately  snaped,  artistically  painted  and  semi- 
glazed  bowls  and  vases;  while  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  the  Pueblo  region,  Mexico,  Central  Amer- 
ica, Peru,  and  to  some  extent  elsewhere,  elaborate 
figures  of  symbolic  and  ceremonial  character 
were  wrought  in  clay,  and  fired  with  a  skill  little 
short  of  Htat  of  the  Old  World.  By  Cashing 
and  others,  the  genesis  of  the  pottery  bowl  has 
been  traced  to  the  basket,  the  germ  appearing 
when  a  flat  basket  was  linied  wiui  earth  for  use 
in  parching  corn  (by  mixing  the  grain  with  hot 
coals  and  shaking  them  within  it)  ;  and  this  in- 
terpretation has  been  measurably  verified  by  the 
finding  of  sherds,  and  some  entire  pieces  bearing 
the  impress  of  the  baskets  in  which  they  were 
molded  in  certain  mounds  and  cemeteries.  The 
molded  and  painted  designs  on  aboriginal  ware 
have  received  much  attention,  notably  from 
Bolmes  and  Fewkes;  they  have  been  found  to  be 
symbolic,  and  in  many  cases  susceptible  of  inter- 
pretation as  totemic  emblems,  etc.  Closely  related 
to  the  fictile  ware,  and  especially  to  the  figur- 
ines, is  the  stucco  work  of  Central  Mexico,  Yuca- 
tan, Honduras,  Costa  Rica,  and  other  districts. 
These  stucco  designs,  which  have  been  carefully 
studied  by  Saville,  Holmes,  and  many  other 
students,  are  sometimes  of  calendric  character, 
and  are  related  on  the  one  hand  to  the  stone 
sculptures  of  the  same  districts,  and  on  the  other 
hand  to  the  native  books,  or  codices,  inscribed 
on  maguey  paper.  Viewed  collectively,  the  fic- 
tile ware  of  pre-Columbian  America  is  of  interest 
as  marking,  in  many  respects,  the  hvhest  intel- 
lectual advancement  of  the  Western  Hemisphere; 
for  the  better  grades,  at  least,  represent  well- 
developed  {esthetic  standards,  fair  technical  skill, 
a  highly  differentiated  religious  symbolism,  and 
the  germ  of  writing.  Yet  it  is  to  be  remem; 
bered  that  even  the  finest  prodltcts  of  the  Ameri- 
can claypit  and  kiln  were  but  earthenware 
rather  than  porcelain  or  delft,  and  that  both  the 
potter's  wheel  and  true  glazes  were  unknown  to 
its  makers. 

Inscriptions  and  Codices.  The  early  travelers 
and  settlers  in  many  parts  of  America  found 
designs  inscribed  or  painted  on  trees  and  rocks; 
and  throughout  the  more  mountainous  portions 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  petroglyphs  ( usually 
formed  by  battering  the  rock-face  with  a  harder 
stone,  but  sometimes  sharply  incised)  are  numer- 
ous and  striking.  These  rude  inscriptions  grade 
into  the  sculptures  and  stucco  moldings  of 
Mexico  and  Peru,  as  well  as  into  the  designs 
molded  and  painted  on  the  fictile  ware;  at  the 
same  time  they  are  related  to  the  inscriptions 
of  the  maguey  codices  which  were  found  in  great 
numbers  by  the  Conquistadores,  but  were  sacri- 
ficed under  hasty  ecclesiastic  impulse  before  their 
value  was  understood — all  save  the  few  speci- 
mens looted  by  subalterns  or  privates,  and  sent 
surreptitiously  to  Europe  as  souvenirs  of  per- 
sonal success.  The  various  aboriginal  records  are 
not  only  alike  in  general  character,  but  tell  a 
consistent  story  of  intellectual  advancement  on 
the  part  of  the  earliest  Americans;  and  their 
Vol.  L—4B. 


testimony  is  corroborated  by  modem  obeervation 
of  the  autographic  records  of  tribesmen  in  many 
districts.  On  putting  together  the  various 
records,  it  appears  that  none  of  the  pre-Colum- 
bian aborigines  had  grasped  the  idea  of  arbitrary 
characters,  but  were  satisfied  with  crude  symbols 
understood  only  by  themselves,  or  conventions 
understood  by  special  classes  only  (like  the  fl^ 
urines  on  the  wampiun  treaty  belts,  each  recall- 
ing a  clause  or  item  in  the  vaguely  remembered 
contract)  ;  and  that  even  the  most  elaborate  in- 
scriptions were  little  more  than  sacred  calendars 
designed  to  control  ceremonial  observances,  and 
understood  only  by  the  priests.  Accordingly,  the 
inscriptions  attest  a  germ  of  writing,  yet  prove 
that  the  germ  remained  largely  inchoate  up  to 
the  coming  of  Columbus,  and  the  introduction 
of  incomparably  higher  intellectual  standards. 
True,  the  North  American  Indian  Sequoyah 
invented  a  syllabary  which  aided  his  kind  in 
their  strife  for  intellectual  advancement  and 
which  might  have  developed  a  written  language; 
bnt  there  is  some  question  as  to  whether  his  in- 
vention was  not  stimulated  by  European  sugges- 
tion. 

Human  Antiquitt.  The  archaeologists  of 
America,  like  those  of  other  countries,  are  in  con- 
stant search  for  evidences  of  human  antiquity, 
and  hundreds  of  suggestive  observations  are  on 
record.  On  generalizing  these,  it  must  be  said 
that  none  of  the  acceptable  observations  indicate 
an  antiquity  of  man  on  the  Western  Hemisphere 
at  all  comparable  to  that  indicated  by  appar- 
ently trustworthy  observations  in  Europe  and 
Asia.  Briefly,  there  is  a  strong  presumption 
that  mankind  existed  in  North  America  about, 
if  not  anterior  to,  the  last  ice  invasion  of  the 
Pleistocene,  i.e.  ten  thousand  to  fifty  thou- 
sand years  ago ;  yet  positive  evidence  is  far  from 
complete,  as  indicated  by  the  fact  that  not  a 
single  reported  association  of  human  remains 
with  even  the  latest  Pleistocene  deposits  is  un- 
questionably accepted  by  either  anthropologists 
or  geologists. 

ftE-CotUMBiAN  DiscovEBlES.  There  have  been 
many  suggestions  of  discoveries  of  America  an- 
terior to  the  time  of  Columbus,  by  both  Euro- 
peans from  the  East  and  Asians  from  the  West; 
some  of  the  latter  are  particularly  striking,  and 
are  now  under  critical  examination,  partly 
through  an  admirable  series  of  expeditions  sup- 

Sorted  by  Jesup,  directed  by  Putnam,  and  con- 
ncted  by  Boas  and  others.  The  most  striking 
indications  of  pre-Columbian  discovery  falling 
clearly  within  the  domain  of  archaeology  are  the 
cairns,  house  remains,  and  stone  pavements  of 
eastern  Massachusetts,  which  have  been  described 
and  compared  with  the  Norse  structures  of  Ice- 
land and  Scandinavia  by  Miss  Horsford.  The 
case  cannot,  perhaps,  be  considered  closed,  pend- 
ing inquiries  in  related  lines;  bnt  it  is  important 
to  note  that  some  of  the  works  on  Charles  River 
— in  the  Vinland  the  Good  of  the  Sagas — are 
unlike  those  produced  by  any  known  native 
tribe,  and  are  like  those  of  the  Norse  settlers 
in  Iceland. 
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seum of  Natural  History,  Memoirs,  Volume  11. 
(New  York,  1900). 

Mexicans  and  Central  Americans.  Bande- 
lier,  A.  F.  A.,  "Report  of  an  Archaeological  Tour 
in  Mexico,"  Papers  of  the  Archceologuxtl  Insti- 
tute of  America  (Boston,  1884);  Brasseur  de 
Bourbourg,  Monuments  anciens  du  Mewique 
(Paris,  1866);  Charnay,  Ancient  Cities  of  the 
New  World  (New  York.  1887);  Catherwood, 
Tiews  of  Ancient  Monuments  in  Central  America, 
Chiapas,  and  Yucatan  (London,  1844);  Holmes, 
"Archaeological  Studies  Among  the  Ancient  Cities 
of  Mexico,"  Field  Columbian  Miiseum  Publica- 
tions (Chicago,  1895-97);  Maler.  "Researches  in 
the  Central  Portion  of  the  Usumasintla  Valley,'' 
Memoirs  of  Peabody  Museum,  Volume  II.  (Cam- 
bridge, 1901 )  ;  Maudslay,  "Archieology,"  in  Bio- 
logia  Centrali-Americana  (London,  1890-1901); 
PeQaflel,  Teotihuacan  (Mexico,  1900) ;  Thomas, 
"Mayan  Calendar  Systems,"  Nineteenth  Report, 
Bureau  American  Ethnology  (Washington,  1901). 
Peruvians.  Souier,  Peru  ( New  York,  1877 ) ; 
Wiener,  P6rou  et  Bolivie  (Paris,  1880)  ;  Reiss  and 
Stdbel,  The  Necropolis  of  Ancon  (trans,  by  Keane, 
3  vols.,  Berlin,  1880-87)  ;  Baessia,  Ancient  Peru- 
vian Art  {trans,  by  Keane,  4  vols.,  Berlin,  1902-3). 
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ABCTLffiOPTBBIS,  ar'ke-Oi/W-rls  (Gk.  ip- 
xawt,  orohaioa,  ancient  +  rrtpU,  pteris,  fern). 
A  genua  including  some  of  the  oldest  known 
fossil  ferns,  originally  described  by  Dawson  in 
1863  to  include  species  from  the  Chemung  group 
of  the  Upper  Devonian.  The  leaves  are  bipin- 
nate  with  obovate  inequilateral  pinnules;  the 
fertile  leaves  having  oval  spore-cases  instead 
of  pinnules.  Perhaps  the  largest  species  _  is 
Archceopterig  Jacksoni,  fine  examples  of  which, 
attaining  a  length  of  five  feet,  are  often  found  in 
the  flagstone  quarries  of  the  upper  horirons  of 
the  Catskill  group  in  the  central  portions  of  the 
Catskill  Mountains  of  New  York.  See  Fkhn; 
Cabbonifebous  System;  Devonian  Ststex. 

ABCH^OFTEBTZ,  ar'k«-dp't«-rik8  (Gk.  ip- 
Xiubi,  archaios,  ancient,  primitive  +  xr^pwf, 
pteryx,  wing,  bird).  The  oldest  known  bird, 
found  fossirin  the  Jurassic  lithographic  stone 
of  Solenhofen,  Bavaria,  where  it  was  discovered 
in  1861.  It  was  a  creature  about  the  size  of 
a  crow,  bird-like  in  form,  having  a  rather 
short,  blunt  beak,  the  upper  jaw  of  which  was 
furnished  with  thirteen  teeth,  and  the  lower 
with  three  teeth  on  each  side,  each  planted 
in  a  separate  socket.  Its  most  extraordinary 
feature,  however,  is  a  lizard-like  tail  of  twenty 
vertebrte,  from  each  of  which  springs  a  pair  of 
well-developed  quill  feathers.  "The  vertebrae  of 
the  neck  and  back  were  biconcave,  the  sternum 
seems  to  have  been  keeled,  and  the  manus  had 
three  free  digits.  The  tibia  and  fibula  do  not 
coalesce,  and  the  former  was  furnished  with  a 
series  of  feathers   (wing-quills)   very  similar  to 


ABCHjGOI'TEBYX  macbdba. 
(Specimen  from  Solenhofen,  studied  by  Owen.) 

those  of  the  tail."  These  are  divisible,  as  in 
modem  birds,  into  primaries  and  secondaries. 
That  it  was  able  to  fly  is  not  to  be  doubted ;  the 
form  of  its  feet,  also,  indicate  arboreal  habits, 
and  that  it  scrambled  about,  as  well  as  made 
short  flights,  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  each 
finger  of  the  hand,  as  well  as  the  toes,  was  armed 
with  a  claw.  The  tail  must  have  impeded  rather 
than  assisted  flight,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  in  later  birds  this  cumbersome  member  soon 
became  modified  into  substantially  the  present 
form  before  the  Cretaceous  era  came  to  a  close. 
(See  BiBOS.)  It  was  first  thoroughly  studied  by 
Owen  {Philosophical  Transactions,  London, 
1803) ;  later  information  is  summarized  in  New- 
ton. Dictionary  of  Birds,  Article  "Fossil  Birds" 
(New  York,  1893-96). 

ABCHA1C  (Gk.  ifxaCidH,  archaiko»,  old-fash- 
ioned, primitive,  from  ipx^l,  arche,  beginning, 
origin).  A  term  applied  to  the, primitive  stage 
of  the  art  of  a  good  period,  especially  to  Greek 


art  before  Pericles.  Arehaisiic  is  applied  to 
an  imitation  of  this  style ;  as,  when  Greek  artists 
under  Augustus  reproduced  Greek  sculpture  of 
the  Sixth  and  Fifth  centuries. 

ABCHAN'aEL,  or  ABKHANaEI.SK,  &r- 
K&n'gilsk.  A  government  of  Russia,  between  61° 
and  71°  N.  lat.  and  28°  to  66°  E.  long.,  extend- 
ing along  the  White  Sea  and  Arctic  Ocean  from 
Finland  and  Norway  east  to  the  Ural,  and 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  governments  of 
Vologda  and  Olonetz.  It  occupies  an  area  of 
331,640  square  miles,  including  the  islands  of 
Nova  Zembla  and  Vaigatch.  It  is  the  largest  gov- 
ernment of  the  Ehnpire,  and  occupies  the  entire 
north  of  European  Russia.  Its  greatest  length, 
from  west  to  east,  is  900  miles;  its  greatest 
width,  from  north  to  south,  is  132  miles.  Four 
large  navigable  rivers  flow  through  Archangel; 
the  Petchora  for  528  miles,  the  Onega  132  miles, 
the  northern  Dvina  265  miles,  and  the  Mesen 
265  miles,  all  emptying  their  waters  into  the 
White  Sea.  The  northwestern  And  the  north- 
eastern parts  are  mountainous,  reaching  a 
height  of  more  than  4900  feet.  The  climate  of 
Archangel  is  very  severe  in  the  central  part  of 
the  government.  At  its  northwestern  extremity 
the  climate  is  perceptibly  milder,  and  the  open 
sea  is  never  frozen.  The  great  wealth  of  Arch- 
angel is  in  its  forests,  which  cover  more  than  half 
of  its  area.  Lumbering  is  therefore  the  leading 
industry.  The  inhabitants  are  besides  engaged  in 
agriculture  which,  at  its  best,  in  the  south  is  but 
poorly  developed,  in  fishing  and  hunting  along 
the  shores  of  the  Arctic  and  the  White  ^a,  and 
in  the  rearing  of  deer,  which  constitutes  the  al- 
most exclusive  occupation  of  the  Samoyeds.  The 
population  of  the  government  was  331,200  in  1890, 
and  346,636  in  1897.  Ninety-eight  per  cent,  of 
the  people  are  Russians.  Of  the  difTerent  abo- 
riginal tribes,  as  the  Lopars,  Zyrans,  Samoyeds, 
etc.,  there  are  not  more  than  6000  persons.  Arch- 
angel is  the  most  sparsely  populated  government 
of  Russia.  Consult  A.  P.  Englebardt,  A  Rus- 
sian Province  of  the  North  (Westminster,  1889). 

ABCHANGEI..  The  capital  city  of  the  Rus- 
sian Government  of  Archangel,  situated  in  lat. 
64°  33'  N.,  and  long.  40°  33'  E.,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Dvina  River,  26  miles  above  its  en- 
trance into  the  White  Sea,  and  740  miles  north- 
east of  Saint  Petersburg  (Map :  Russia,  F  2) .  It 
is  the  largest  and  most  important  city  in  the 
world  situated  so  near  to  the  Arctic  Circle.  The 
city  is  of  ancient  origin,  and  among  its  most 
noteworthy  buildings  is  the  handsome  cathe- 
dral finished  in  the  beginning  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  It  is  said  to  be  the  handsomest  and 
best-lighted  cathedral  in  Russia.  The  other 
buildings  of  interest  are  the  bazaar  or  mart,  the 
marine  hospital,  and  the  wooden  "little  house" 
of  Peter  the  Great.  The  importance  of  the  city  is 
considerable,  since  it  serves  as  an  outlet  for  the 
products  of  the  far  northern  and  western  part  of 
Siberia.  The  chief  articles  of  traffic  are  fish, 
skins,  furs,  timber,  wax,  iron,  tallow,  bristles, 
and  caviar.  At  its  annual  fair,  in  September, 
about  14,000,000  rubles  worth  of  goods  change 
hands.  The  value  of  its  exports  and  imports 
amounU  to  about  8,000,000  rubles  ($4,500,000) 
annually,  and  it  is  visited  by  some  800  vessels 
during  the  months  of  July  to  September,  the  only 
period  of  the  year  when  the  haAor  of  Archangel 
is  entirely  free  from  ice.     Of  the  foreign  ves- 
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Bela  Tisiting  the  port  the  British  and  Norwegian 
are  the  most  numerous.  Considerable  inland 
shipping  is  carried  on  by  a  large  number  of 
smaller  vessels  navigating  the  I>vina.  The 
fact  that  the  harbor  is  ice-bound  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  has  been  the  greatest 
obstacle  to  the  commercial  growth  of  the  city. 
The  site  was  visited  in  1563  by  the  English  ex- 
pedition under  Cbancelor  in  search  of  a  northeast 
passage  to  India.  An  English  factory  was  erected 
soon  after.  The  origin  of  the  town  dates  from 
1584,  when  a  fort  was  erected.  Pop.,  1897, 
20,933. 

ABCEANGEIi  (Gk.  ipx^  prefix  denoting 
dignity  of  rank  -f  iyytKn,  messenger,  angel). 
A.  term  occurring  twice  in  the  New  Testament, 
I.  Thess.  iv.  16  (referring  indefinitely  to  an  ex- 
alted angelic  being),  and  Jude  9.  The  idea  con- 
tained in  the  term  is  due  to  the  Old  Testament 
development  of  the  conception  of  angels,  which, 
in  its  earliest  stage,  involved  nothing  more  than 
the  positing  of  supernatural  beings,  whose  vo- 
cation, generally  speaking,  was  to  be  in  varied 
ways  agents  of  God.  Gradually,  however,  the 
idea  of  moral  distinctions  among  these  angelic 
beings  appeared,  some  of  them  being  thought  of 
as  doing  evil,  as  when  in  Gen.  vi.  1-4,  the  'sons 
of  God'  are  spoken  of  as  being  led  into  a  love 
for  the  'daughters  of  men,'  and  some  of  them 
being  pictured  as  instigating  men  to  wickedness, 
as  in  I.  Chron.  xxi.  1,  where  Satan  is  repre- 
sented as  moving  David  to  number  Israel.-  Final- 
ly, among  the  hosts,  in  which  more  or  less  they 
had  been  understood  as  existing,  appeared  the 
idea  of  ranks  and  even  names,  the  book  of  Daniel 
referring  to  Gabriel  (viii.  16;  ix.  21)  and  to 
Alichael,  who  is  represented  as  "the  great  prince 
who  standeth  for  the  children  of  the  people" 
(xii.  1).  Both  of  these  developed  ideas — moral 
distinctions  and  ranlcs  and  names — are  carried 
over  into  the  New  Testament  writings,  where 
use  is  frequently  made  of  them.  The  first  place 
in  these  ranks  is  evidently  intended  to  be  re- 
ferred to  in  our  term.    See  Anoix. 

ABCHANGEL,  New.    See  Sitka. 
ABCHANQEUCA,      ark'fin-jellki.        See 

AnSKUCA. 

ABCEAS,  ar^os.  A  character  in  Fletcher's 
The  Loyal  Subject;  a  much  too  "loyal  subject" 
of  the  imworthy  and  thankless  monarch  in  that 
play. 

ASCHBISHOP,  arch^Ish'fip  (Ok.  apx>-. 
arohi;  chief  -f  htiffmmt,  episkopos,  overseer). 
The  title  given  to  a  metro]K)litan  bishop  who 
superintends  the  conduct  of  the  suffragan  bishops 
in  his  province,  and  also  exercises  episcopal 
authority  in  his  own  diocese.  The  archbishop 
was  probably  originally  the  bishop  of  the  chief 
town.  The  office  appears  as  early  as  the  Fourth 
Century.  In  the  Oriental  Church  the  archbishops 
are  still  called  'metropolitans,'  from  the  cir- 
cimistance  mentioned.  In  the  African  Church,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  term  used  was  'primus.'  The 
great  archbishoprics  of  the  early  Church  were 
those  of  Jerusalem,  Antioch,  Ephesus,  Alexan- 
dria, Constantinople,  and  Rome.  Since  the  Sixth 
Century  the  Archbishop  of  Rome  has  borne  the 
name  of  Pope  (papa).  There  is  an  official  letter 
by  Justinian,  addressed  to  "John,  Archbishop  of 
Rome  and  Patriarch,"  and  several  ecclesiasti- 
cal constitutions  are  addressed  to  "Epiphanius, 


Archbishop  of  Constantinople  and  Patriarch." 
The  Synod  of  Antioch,  in  341,  assigned  to  the 
archbishop  the  superintendence  over  all  the  bish- 
oprics and  a  prMsedence  in  rank  over  all  the 
bishops  of  the  Church,  who,  on  important  mat- 
ters, were  bound  to  consult  him  and  be  guided 
by  his  advice.  By  degrees  there  arose,  out  of 
this  superiority  of  rank,  privileges  which  at 
length  assumed  the  character  of  positive  juris- 
diction in  ecclesiastical  matters.  Alany  of  these 
rights  passed  to  the  patriarchs  (q.v.)  toward 
the  end  of  the  Fourth  and  during  tte  Fifth  Cen- 
tury, and  still  more  to  the  Pope  in  the  Ninth. 
The  archbishops  still  retained  jurisdiction,  in  the 
first  instance,  over  their  suffragans  in  matters 
which  were  not  criminal,  and  over  those  who 
were  subject  to  them  they  acted  as  a  court  of 
appeal.  They  possessed  also  the  right  of  calling 
together,  and  presiding  in,  the  proYincial  synods; 
the  superintendence  and  power  of  visitation  over 
the  bishops  of  the  metropolitan  see;  the  power 
of  enforcing  the  laws  of  the  Church ;  the  dispen- 
sation  of  indulgences,  and  the  like.  The  arch- 
bishops further  enjoyed  the  honor  of  having  the 
cross  carried  before  them  in  their  own  archi- 
episcopate,  even  in  presence  of  the  Pope  himself, 
and  of  wearing  the  pallium. 

In  the  Established  Church  of  England  there 
are  two  archbishops,  both  appointed  by  the 
sovereign,  of  whom  the  one  has  his  seat  at  Can- 
terbury, the  capital  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
Kent ;  the  other  at  York,  the  capital  of  Korth- 
umbria.  But  though,  as  ruling  over  a  province 
in  place  of  a  single  diocese,  both  have  enjoyed  the 
rank  of  metropolitans  from  the  first,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  has  all  along  enjoyed,  not 
merely  precedence  as  the  successor  of  Augustine 
and  the  senior  archbishop,  but  as  possessing  a 
preeminent  and  universal  authority  over  the 
whole  kingdom.  This  preeminence  is  marked 
in  the  titles  which  they  respectively  assume — the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  being  styled  the  Pri- 
mate of  All  England  (metropolitans  et  prxmug 
totius  Anglice),  while  the  Archbishop  of  York 
is  simply  called  Primate  of  England  (primus  et 
metropolitanus  Anglia).  It  is  also  indicated  by 
the  places  which  they  occupy  in  processions — 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  has  precedence 
of  all  the  nobility,  not  only  preceding  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  but  the  Lori  Chancellor  being  in- 
terposed between  them.  Previous  to  the  creation 
of  an  archbishopric  in  Ireland  the  authority  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  extended  to  that 
island.  The  amount  of  control  which  belongs  to 
an  archbishop  over  the  bishops  of  his  province  is 
not  very  accurately  defined;  but  if  any  bishop 
introduces  irregularities  into  his  diocese,  or  v> 
guilty  of  immorality,  the  archbishop  may  call 
him  to  account  and  even  deprive  him.  In*  1822, 
the  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  who  is  Primate  of 
All  Ireland,  deposed  the  Bishop  of  Clogher  on 
the  latter  ground.  To  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury belongs  the  honor  of  placing  the  crown  on 
the  sovereign's  head  at  his  coronation;  and  the 
Archbishop  of  York  claims  the  like  privilege  in 
the  case  of  the  Queen-Consort,  whose  perpetual 
chaplain  he  is.  The  province  of  the  Archbishop 
of  York  consists  of  the  six  northern  counties,  with 
Cheshire  and  Nottinghamshire.  The  rest  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales  form  the  province  of  the  Ardi- 
bishop  of  Canterbury.  The  dioceses  of  the  two 
archbishops — that  is  to  say,  the  districts  in 
which  they  exercise  ordinary  episcopal  funetUuM 
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— were  remodeled  by  6  and  7  Will.  IV.  c.  77.  The 
diocese  of  Canterbury  comprises  Kent,  except  the 
city  and  deanery  of  Rochester,  and  some  parishes 
transferred  by  this  act;  a  number  of  parishes  in 
Sussex  called  'peculiar';  -with  small  districts 
in  other  dioceses,  particularly  London.  The  diocese 
of  the  Archbishop  of  York  embraces  the  county 
of  York,  except  that  portion  of  it  now  included 
in  the  dioceses  of  Ripon  and  Manchester;  the 
whole  county  of  Nottingham,  and  some  other  de- 
tached districts.  In  Ireland  there  are  two 
Protestant  archbishops,  elected  by  their  fellow- 
bishops  out  of  their  number,  and  four  Roman 
Catholic.  Of  the  former,  the  Archbishop  of  Ar- 
magh is  Primate  of  All  Ireland;  the  Archbishop 
of  Dublin  being  Primate  of  Ireland.  They  for- 
merly sat  alternately  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  the 
three  bishops  who,  along  with  them,  represented 
the  Church  of  Ireland,  being  chosen  by  rotation. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  England  and 
Wales  has  one  archbishop ;  in  Scotland  two  arch- 
bishops, while  the  Episcopal  Church  in  that 
country  has  no  archbishop,  but  a  primus.  An 
English  archbishop  writes  himself,  "by  divine 
providence";  a  bishop  being,  "by  divine  per- 
mission"; and  an  archbishop  has  the  title  of 
"Grace,"  and  "Most  Reverend  Father  in  God," 
while  a  bishop  is  styled  "Lord,"  and  "Rij^t  Rev- 
erend Father  in  God."  The  archbishop  is  enti- 
tled to  present  to  all  ecclesiastical  livings  in  the 
disposal  of  diocesan  bishops,  if  not  filled  within 
six  months ;  and  every  bishop,  whether  created  or 
translated,  was  formerly  bound  to  make  a  legal 
conveyance  to  the  archbishop  of  the  next  avoid- 
ance of  one  such  dignity  or  benefice  belonging  to 
his  see  as  the  archbishop  should  choose. 

The  only  archbishops  in  the  United  States  are 
those  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  now  four- 
teen in  number.  Up  to  1780  the  ecclesiastical 
government  of  that  Church  in  this  country  con- 
tinued under  the  vicar  apostolic  of  the  London 
district,  the  local  superior  at  that  time  being 
Father  John  Carroll,  of  Baltimore.  In  1789 
Baltimore  was  erected  into  an  episcopal  see,  and 
Father  Carroll  became  bishop.  In  1808,  after 
New  Orleans,  New  York,  and  Boston  had  been 
erected  into  sees,  Baltimore  was  raised  to  metro- 
politan rank,  Father  Carroll  becoming  the  first 
archbishop,  as  he  had  been  the  first  bishop,  in 
this  country.  The  dates  of  the  establishments  of 
other  archiepiscopal  sees  in  this  country  are  as 
follows — the  first  date  being  that  of  the  founda- 
tion of  the  see,  and  the  second  of  its  elevation 
to  a  metropolis:  Oregon  City,  1846,  1846;  Saint 
Louis,  1826,  1647;  New  Orleans,  1793,  1860;  New 
York,  1808,  1850;  Cincinnati,  1821,  1850; 
Dubuque,  1837,  1893;  San  Francisco,  1853,  1853; 
Milwaukee.  1844,  1875;  Boston,  1808,  1875; 
Philadelphia,  1808,  1875;  Banta  P^,  1850,  1875; 
Chicago,  1844,  1880;  Saint  Paul,  1850,  1888. 

ASCHDAUB,  ilrch'd&l,  John.  A  colonial 
governor  of  North  Carolina,  bom  in  England. 
He  came  to  New  England,  as  the  agent  for  Gov- 
ernor Gorges,  of  Maine,  in  1664;  was  a  com- 
missioner for  Gorges  (1687-88)  ;  and  was  Gover- 
nor of  North  Carolina,  of  which  he  was  also  a 
'proprietary.'  He  reorganized  the  administra- 
tion of  the  colony,  conciliated  the  Indians,  and 
introduced  the  culture  of  rice.  He  published 
A  yew  Description  of  the  Fertile  and  Pleasant 
Province  of  Carolina,  with  a  Brief  Account  of 
Its  Discovery,  Settling,  and  Oovemment  up  to 
This  Time  (London,  1707). 


ABCHDEACON,  arch'deOcOn  (Gk.<ipx«-,arcft»-, 
chief  -|-  SidKopos,  diakonos,  servant,  minister  of 
the  Church).  An  ecclesiastical  dignitary  whose 
jurisdiction  is  immediately  subordinate  to  that 
of  the  bishop.  The  archdeacon  originally  was 
simply  the  chief  of  the  deacons,  who  were 
the  attendants  and  assistants  of  the  bishop  in 
Church  affairs.  His  duties  consisted  in  attend- 
ing the  bishop  at  the  altar  and  at  ordina- 
tions, assisting  him  in  managing  the  revenues 
of  the  Church  and  directing  ue  deacons  in 
their  duties.  From  being  thus  mere  assistants, 
archdeacons  in  the  Fifth  (3entury  began  to  share 
the  bishop's  powers,  and  step  by  step  attained 
to  the  authority  they  now  enjoy,  ^wiich  from 
the  Ninth  Century  became  in  many  respecte  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  the  bishop.  Several  synods 
protested  against  the  innovation,  but  it  was  con- 
tinued in  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  centuries, 
when  the  archdeacons  were  recognized  as  the 
most  influential  of  prelates.  In  the  Thirteoith 
Century,  their  powers  were  limited  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  episcopal  courts.  Their  dignity  and 
influence  is  now  very  much  reduced  in  the 
lUmian  Catholic  Church,  and  many  of  their 
former  functions  are  now  exercised  by  vicar- 
generals. 

There  are  now  eighty-three  archdeaconries  in 
the  Established  Church  of  England.  No  person 
can  be  appointed  to  this  office  who  has  not  been 
six  vears  a  priest.  His  duties  include  visitation 
of  the  parishes,  holding  synods,  ordering  repairs 
of  churches,  and  in  other  ways  being,  as  the 
canon  law  calls  him,  'the  bishop's  eye.'  He  is 
addressed  as  'Venerable.'  In  the  American  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church  the  archdeacon  exercises 
analogous  functions,  but  the  office  is  found  in 
only  thirty-nine  out  of  the  seventy-six  dioceses, 
and  the  number  in  the  dioceses  where  it  has  been 
introduced  varies  from  one  to  six.  The  office 
is  found  in  all  branches  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  also  in  the  Lutheran  Church. 

ABCHDXnCB,  arch'dak'  (arch  +  duke,  from 
Gk.  ipxt-  archi;  chief  +  Lat.  dux,  leader) .  Arch- 
duke and  archduchess  are  titles  now  taken  by 
all  the  princes  and  princesses  of  the  house 
of  Austria.  The  title  seems  to  have  originated 
about  the  middle  of  the  Twelfth  Century,  though 
it  came  into  use  only  gradually.  Rudolph  IV. 
of  Austria  called  himself  Palatinus  Archidux. 
The  name  was  formally  conferred  on  the  Haps- 
burgs  by  Frederick  III.  in  1453.  Various  noble 
houses,  especially  that  of  Bavaria,  disputed  the 
title  with  the  Hapsburgs,  but  since  Rudolph  II., 
German  Emperor  from  1576  to  1612,  their  pre- 
cedence has  been  established. 

ABCHEDEUTTS,  Hrlc^de'mOs  (Gk.  'Apxi- 
Ihlitat,  Arched^mos) ,  called  Glamon  (the  'blear- 
eyed').  A  demagogue  and  populor  speaker  in 
Athens  at  the  end  of  the  Fifth  Century  and 
the  beginning  of  the  Fourth  Century  B.C.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  a  foreigner  who  worked 
his  way  by  fraud  into  the  Athenian  franchise, 
was  poor,  and  was  generally  disliked  by  reason 
of  his  restless  activity  and  meddlesomeness.  By 
bringing  an  accusation  against  Erasinides,  he 
took  the  first  steps  toward  the  impeachment  of 
the  Athenian  generals  who  took  part  in  the 
battle  of  Arginussp,  B.C.  406. 

ABCHEQONTCriC,  Hr'k^-gi/nl-am  (Gk.  dp- 
X^'ot,  arohegonos,  first  of  a  race,  primal). 
The  peculiar  female  organ  of  mosses,  ferns,  coni- 
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fen,  etc.,  which  together  are  often  spoken  of 
as  Archegonifites.  It  is  a  flask-shaped  organ, 
consisting  of  a  neck  more  or  less  elongated  and 
a  venter  more  or  less  bulbous.  A  single  egg 
occupies  the  venter,  and  in  the  process  of  fer- 
tilization the  sperm  enters  by  the  open  neck  of 
the  archegonium  and  comes  in  contact  with  the 
egg.  Among  the  mosses  the  archegonium  is  a 
free  and  often  stalked  organ.  Among  the  liver- 
worts the  archegonia  are  variously  disposed  on 
the  thallus-body,  while  in  mosses  they  are  borne 
in  a  cluster  at  the  apex  of  the  leafy  shoot  or 
of  its  branches,  the  terminal  rosette  of  more  or 
less  modified  leaves  forming  what  is  often  called 
a  'moss  flower.'  Among  the  ferns  the  archegonia 
are  usually  borne  upon  the  under  side  of  the  in- 
conspicuous sexual  plant  (prothallium),  the  ven- 
ters being  imbedded  in  the  tissue  and  the  necks 
more  or  less  projecting.  In  the  '/ater  ferns, 
quillworts,  and  little  dub-mosses,  the  female 
plant  is  developed  as  a  tissue  within  the  spore, 
whose  heavy  wall  breaks  or  cracks  at  a  certain 
place,  and  in  the  exposed  part  of  the  female 
plant  the  archegonia  are  developed  Among 
the  conifers  the  spore,  with  its  contained  female 
plant,  is  retained  within  the  ovule,  and  hence 
the  archegonia  are  not  exposed,  but  lie  im- 
bedded in  the  superficial  part  of  the  female  plant 
(endosperm),  toward  the  micropyle  (the  pas- 
sageway left  by  the  integument) .  Among  the 
conifers  the  male  cells  are  brought  to  the  arche- 
gonium by  growing  pollen-tubes.  The  pollen- 
grain,  containing  uie  male  cells,  rests  at  the 
base  of  the  micropyle,  upon  the  apex  of  the 
nucellus  (central  part  of  the  ovule).  The  tube 
penetrates  the  tissue  of  the  nucellus  and  reaches 
the  embryo-sac  (megaspore),  just  within  which 
are  the  archegonium  necks.  It  then  pierces  the 
sac-wall,  enters  and  crushes  the  neck,  and  dis- 
charges its  male  cells  into  the  egg. 

Among  the  flowering  plants  no  archegonia  are 
developed,  the  embryo-sac  containing  a  free  egg, 
along  with  other  free  cells  of  a  much-reduced 
fem^e  plant. 


The  development  of  an  archegonium  and  its 
preparation  for  fertilization  are  matters  of  great 
morphological  interest.  It  begins  as  a  single 
superficial  cell  of  the  sexual  plant.  By  repeated 
cell  divisions  the  layer  of  cells  constituting  the 
neck  and  venter  is  formed,  and  this  surrounds 
a  single  row  of  axial  cells.  The  cells  of  this 
row  (variable  in  number)  which  lie  within 
the  neck  are  called  the  "neck  canal  cells,"  while 
the  lowest  cell  of  the  row,  the  one  within  the 
venter,  forms  the  egg.  When  the  archegonium 
is  nearly  mature  the  row  of  neck  canal  cells 
breaks  down  and  leaves  an  open  neck;  and 
usually  just  before  fertilization  the  cell  in  the 
venter  cuts  off  a  small  cell  toward  the  neck 
called  the  "ventral  canal  cell,"  which  rapidly 
disorganizes  and  leaves  the  egg  free  and  alone 
in  the  venter,  ready  for  the  approach  of  the 
sper&is  through  the  neck. 

One  of  the  interesting  facts  in  connection  with 
archegonia  is  that  the  apical  neck  cells  secrete 
a  substance  which  attracts  the  sperms  toward 
them.  For  example,  this  substance  is  not  the 
same  in  mosses  and  ferns,  so  that  even  if  arche- 
gonia of  the  two  groups  are  close  together  the 
moss  sperms  and  the  fern  sperms  will  be  at- 
tracted only  to  their  own  archegonia. 


ABCEEGOSATntTTS, 
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(a)  of  a  moM,  (6)  of  a  Jern,  and  (c)  of  a  llTerwort.  show- 
ing in  each  case  the  neck  and  theTentercontainlugtbe  egg. 


ABCHELAXTS,  ilr'kA-la'as  (Gk.  'ApxfKat, 
Archelaos). —  (1)  One  of  the  Heraclidae  who, 
when  driven  by  his  brothers  from  bis  native 
land,  fled  to  Macedonia  and  founded  the  town  of 
Mga.  He  was  the  mythical  founder  of  the 
royal  house  of  Macedonia. —  (2)  A  Greek  philoso- 
pher and  pupil  of  Anaxagoras.  He  was  bom  at 
Athens,  and  was  the  son  of  Apollodorus  or 
Myson.  The  outlines  of  his  system  were  those 
of  his  teacher,  but  for  the  details  of  his  cosmol- 
ogy he  went  back  to  the  ideas  of  the  earlier  Ionic 
physicists.  He  admitted  a  primitive  matter,  con- 
sisting of  infinite  particles  similar  in  nature  to 
the  bodies  formed  from  them.  He  also  admitted 
a  ruling  Mind.  Matter  and  mind  he  held  to  be 
mingled,  and  identified  the  primitive  matter  with 
air.  Out  of  this  air,  thus  endowed  with  mind, 
there  arose,  by  processes  of  thickening  and  thin- 
ning, cold  and  heat,  or  water  and  fire — the  former 
passive,  the  latter  active.  From  the  action  of 
fire  and  water  were  formed  the  atmosphere  and 
the  mud  out  of  which  the  heavenly  boidies  were 
developed.  Living  organized  beings,  at  first  of 
low  type,  sprang  from  the  mud,  and  gradually 
the  races  of  animals  were  formed.  Man  he  held 
to  be  superior  to  other  beings,  by  reason  of  his 
artistic  and  moral  powers. —  (3)  King  of  Mace- 
donia, natural  son  of  Perdiccas  II.  He  came 
to  the  throne  in  b.c.  413,  after  murdering  the 
rightful  heir.  Archelaus  improved  the  internal 
condition  of  his  kingdom,  introduced  changes  in 
the  currency,  improved  the  army,  and  showed 
himself  a  warm  patron  of  art  and  literature. 
Euripides,  i^euxis,  and  other  men  of  eminence 
visited  his  court,  and  only  Socrates  refused  an 
invitation  to  go  thither.  The  palace  of  Archelaus 
was  adorned  with  magnificent  paintings  1^ 
Zeuxis.  Archelaus  was  either  murdered  or  acci- 
dentally slain  by  his  favorite,  Cratsus  or  Cra- 
teras,  in  B.C.  399. —  (4)  A  distinguished  general 
of  Mithridates.  In  the  winter  of  b.c.  88-87  he 
was  sent  to  Greece  with  a  large  fleet  and  army 
to  oppose  the  Romans  in  that  quarter.    On  the 
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way  he  seized  the  Cyclades,  together  with  Deloa, 
and,  by  granting  the  latter  island  to  Athens,  won 
over  that  city  to  the  aide  of  Mitbridates.  On  his 
appearance  in  Greece,  the  Achteans,  the  Laconi- 
ans,  and  the  Boeotians  at  once  flocked  to  his 
standard.  A  three  days'  battle  was  fought  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Thespite,  with  indecisive  result, 
but  Archelaus  was  forced  to  fall  back  upon 
Athens  and  Pincus.  In  the  summer  of  B.C.  87, 
Sulla  landed  in  Greece  and  proceeded  against 
Archelaus.  After  long  and  hard  fighting  Athens 
and  Piraeus  were  taken,  and  Archelaus  retreated 
to  Chalcis.  Here  he  was  joined  by  reinforce- 
ments from  Mitbridates,  and  in  March,  B.C.  86, 
met  with  a  cnishing  defeat  at  Chsronea.  Of 
120,000  men  that  Archelaus  led  into  battle,  barely 
10,000  reassembled  at  Chalcis.  In  the  meantime 
Mitbridates  sent  into  Greece  a  further  force  of 
80,000  men  under  Dorylaus.  With  this  force 
Archelaus  faced  the  enemy  at  Orchomenus  in  b.c. 
85.  His  army  was  almost  entirely  destroyed, 
but  Archelaus  himself,  after  hiding  for  several 
days  in  a  swamp,  finally  escaped  to  Chalcis. 
Peace  followed,  but  Archelaus,  though  innocent, 
awakened,  by  his  conduct  in  the  negotiations,  the 
suspicions  of  Mitbridates,  and  was  as  a  result 
driven  to  side  with  the  Romans  in  the  second  and 
third  Mithridatic  wars. —  (5)  Son  of  the  preced- 
ing. He  married  Berenice, daughter  of  King  Ptole- 
maius  Auletes,  in  b.c.  56,  and  ruled  over  Egypt 
for  the  short  space  of  six  months  during  the 
banishment  of  Ptolemsus.  The  usurper  lost  his 
life  in  a  battle  against  Aulus  Oabinius,  procon- 
sul of  Syria. —  (6)  Grandson  of  the  preceding. 
He  obtained  from  Marcus  Antonius  the  Province 
of  Cappadocia,  which  he  retained  during  the 
reien  of  Augustus.  Tiberius  accused  him  of 
political  innovations  and  condemned  him  to 
death;  but  he  was  already  old  and  broken,  and 
he  died  at  Rome  soon  after  his  trial,  in  a.d.  17. — 

(7)  A  Greek  sculptor,  celebrated  for  his  bas-re- 
lief representing  the  'Apotheosis  of  Homer,' 
which  was  found  in  the  Seventeenth  Century  on 
the  Via  Appia,  near  Bovillse.  The  relief  appears 
to  be  the  votive  offering  of  a  poet  made  for  a 
Tictory  won  at  a  poetic  contest.  Its  time  is 
placed  all  the  way  from  b.c.  160  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  first  century  a.d.  The  relief  was 
purchased  in    181!)   for  the  British  Museum. — 

(8)  Son  of  Herod,  tyrant  of  Judsea.  He  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  B.C.  4,  and  maintained  his 
position  against  an  insurrection  raised  by  the 
Pharisees.  His  heirship  to  the  throne  being 
disputed  by  his  brother  Antipas,  Archelaus  went 
to  Rome,  where  his  authority  was  confirmed  by 
Augustus,  who  made  him  Kthnarch  of  Judcea, 
Samaria,  and  Idiimtea.  After  a  reign  of  nine 
years  he  was  deposed  by  Augustus,  on  account  of 
his  cruel  tyranny,  and  banished  to  Vienna  in 
Gkiul,  where'  he  died.  His  territories  were  added 
to  the  Roman  Province  of  Syria. 

ASCHEITHOLZ,  iir'Ken-halts,  Johann  Wil- 
HELU,  Baron  von  (1743-1812).  A  German  his- 
torian. After  service  in  the  army,  he  gained  his 
discharge  at  the  close  of  the  Seven  Years'  War, 
and  passed  several  years  in  travel,  visiting 
almost  all  the  principal  cities  of  Europe,  and 
supporting  himself  by  authorship.  He  wrote 
Oeschiohte  des  tiehenjahrigen  Krieges  (History 
of  the  Seven  Years'  War)  (two  volumes,  1793), 
which,  when  compared  with  the  generally  dry 
style  of  his  German  contemporaries,  deserves 
Draise  on  account  of  its  narrative  interest.    He 
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also  wrote  Annalen  der  britisohen  Oesohiohte 
(Annals  of  British  History)  (twenty  volumes, 
1789-98),  and  biographies  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
of  England  and  Gustavus  Vasa  of  Sweden. 

ABCH^B,  Betxe  (1860-1900).  An  American 
actress,  named  Arabella  S.  Mingle,  but  known  as 
Miss  Archer  after  her  marriage  in  1880  to  Her- 
bert Archer,  from  whom  she  was  divorced  in 
1889.  She  was  bom  at  Easton,  Pa.,  and  made 
her  d6but  at  Washington,  D.  C,  with  William 
Florence  in  The  Mighty  Dollar.  Afterward  she 
appeared  in  Pinafore,  Hazel  Kirke,  etc.,  and  for 
some  time  played  with  E.  H.  Sothern,  as  Rose 
in  Lord  Uhumley  (1888),  and  in  other  pieces. 
She  also  supported  Alexander  Salvini,  and  in 
Daly's  company  took  the  part  of  Maid  Marian 
in  the  later  productions  of  Tennyson's  Foresters. 
In  1894,  after  having  left  the  stage  for  a  time, 
she  resumed  her  career  as  a  star,  and  afterward 
was  for  a  while  leading  woman  with  Sol  Smith 
Russell. 

ASCHEB,  BbancrT.  (1790-1860).  A  Texas 
patriot.  He  was  bom  in  Virginia,  where  in  early 
life  he  practiced  medicine.  In  1831  he  went  to 
Texas,  took  part  in  the  Revolution,  and  in  1835 
presided  over  the  'consultation'  called  by  the 
American  settlers  to  consider  the  subject  of 
independence.  During  the  same  year  he  was  one 
of  the  three  commissioners  sent  to  Washington  to 
solicit  aid  from  the  United  States.  In  1836  he 
was  speaker  of  the  Texas  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  from  1839-42  was  secretary  of  war 
for  the  new  Republic. 

ABCHBS,  Fbedebic  ( 1838-1901 ) .  An  Ameri- 
can organist,  bom  at  Oxford,  England.  He 
studied  music  in  London  and  Leipzig,  and  held 
musical  positions  in  England  and  Scotland  until 
1880,  when  he  was  appointed  organist  of  Plym- 
outh Cliurch,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Afterward  he 
became  conductor  of  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Ora- 
torio Society,  director  of  Carnegie  Music  Hall, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  in  1899  organist  of  the 
Church  of  the  Ascension,  Pittsburg.  He  founded, 
in  1885,  the  Keynote,  which  for  a  time  he  edited. 
He  published,  besides  numerous  compositions  for 
the  organ,  a  treatise  entitled  The  Organ  and  The 
College  Organist. 

ASCHEB,  John  (1741-1810).  He  was  bora 
in  Maryland  and  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1700, 
the  first  man  in  the  United  States  to  receive  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  medicine,  that  degree  coming 
to  him  when  he  graduated  at  the  Philadelphia 
Medical  College  in  1768.  He  was  an  officer  in 
the  army  of  the  Revolution,  a  member  of  the 
Maryland  General  Assembly,  and  a  representative 
in  Congress  from  that  State  for  three  terms, 
1801-07. 

ABCHi:&,  WiLUAM  (1866 — ).  An  Eng- 
lish dramatic  critic,  bom  at  Perth,  Scotland. 
He  received  the  degree  of  M.A.  at  Edinburgh 
University  in  1876,  and  was  on  the  staff  of  the 
Edinburgh  Evening  News  from  1875  to  1878. 
He  was  dramatic  critic  of  the  London  Figaro 
from  1879  to  1881 ;  was  called  to  the  bar  at  the 
Middle  Temple  in  1883,  and  succeeded  Dutton 
Cook  as  dramatic  critic  of  the  London  World 
in  1884 — a  position  which  he  still  held  in  1902. 
Among  his  works  pertaining  to  the  English 
drama  are:  English  Dramatists  of  To-day 
(1882);  Henry  Irving,  a  study  (1883);  About 
the  Theatre  ( 1886)  ;  Study  in  the  Psychology 
of  Acting  (1880) ;  W.  C.  Macready,  a  biography 
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(1890).  Since  1893  he  has  published  a  year- 
book of  dramatic  criticisms,  made  up  of  his 
contributions  to  the  World,  usually  under  the 
title.  The  Theatrical  World.  Archer  has  eained 
wide  recognition  for  his  translations  of  Ibeen's 
dramas  and  his  attempts  to  populariise  them 
on  the  English  stage.  His  translation  of  The 
Doll's  Bouse  was  performed  at  the  Novelty 
Theatre,  London,  June  7,  1889,  and  in  1890-91 
appeared  Ibeen's  Prose  Dramtu,  in  five  volumes. 
He  also  translated  from  the  Norwegian  Kiel- 
land's  beautiful  Tale*  of  Txoo  Countries  ( 1891 ) , 
and  from  the  Danish  a  large  part  of  Georg 
Brandes's  William  Shakespeare  (1898).  He 
visited  the  United  States  in  1899  to  study  the 
stage  here.  His  America  To-day  appeared  iii 
19<M),  and  Real  Conversations  in  1904. 

ABCH^B-nSH.  Any  of  the  small  spiny- 
rayed  East  Indian  fishes  of  the  family  Toxo- 
tidn.  They  are  said  to  eject  from  their  mouths 
drops  of  water  aimed  at  insects.  These,  when 
the  aim  is  good,  fall  to  the  water  and  are  seized 
as  prey  by  the  fish.  Specifically,  the  name  ia 
applied  to  Toaotes  jaoulator,  which,  because  of 
this  interesting  habit,  is  often  kept  in  house 
aquaria  in  the  East. 

ABOH^BT  (O.  F.  aroherie,  from  I>ow  Lat. 
oroarttM,  bowman,  from  Lat.  areus,  bow).  The 
use  of  the  bow  and  arrow  is  still  practiced  by 
enthusiasts  as  a  means  for  the  capture  and 
destruction  of  game;  but  its  main  use  to-day, 
except  in  a  few  remote  nations,  is  as  a  recrea- 
tion and  healthful  exercise.  The  use  of  the 
bow  and  arrow  is  coeval  with  man's  authentic 
history;  thus  Ishmael  "dwelt  in  the  wilderness 
of  Paran  and  become  an  archer"  (Gen.  xxi. 
20).  The  archery  of  Jonathan  is  specifically 
referred  to  in  Holy  Writ,  and  Josephus,  the 
Jewish  historian,  alleges  that  the  bow  was  con- 
sidered the  most  efficient  weapon  of  the  Jews. 
It  was  deadly  in  the  hands  of  their  conquerors, 
the  Babylonians,  who  have  left  many  acui^tured 
memorials  of  their  prowess  with  it.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  to  find  that  their  near 
neighbors,  the  Persians,  cultivated  its  practice, 
or  that  the  Scythians  carried  the  lesson  of  its 
value  to  the  Greeks,  from  whom  it  passed,  with 
the  empire  of  the  world,  to  the  Romans.  These, 
in  their  turn,  were  vanquished  by  the  superior 
skill  of  the  archers  of  the  Goths,  Huns,  and 
Vandals. 

Both  as  a  weapon  of  the'  chase  and  for 
military  purposes,  the  bow  was  for  centuries  most 
formidable  in  the  hands  of  the  English.  With 
the  long-bow  they  decided  the  fate  of  nations, 
ap  at  CrCcy  (1346)  and  Poitiers  (1356)  and 
Agincourt  (1415).  The  skill  of  their  hunters  and 
the  wonderful  feats  of  their  archers  have  come 
down  to  us  from  many  sources.  Especially  are 
the  ballads  rich  in  incidents  of  their  prowess. 
One  old  black-letter  ballad,  reprinted  in  Percy's 
Reliques,  tells  of  "Three  Archers,"  one  of  whom, 
shooting  before  the  King,  split  a  wand  in  two 
at  a  diiitance  of  four  hundred  yards:  and  then, 
not  satisfied  with  this  example,  tied  his  eldest 
son,  a  lad  of  seven  years  of  age,  to  a  stake  one 
hundred  and  twenty  yards  off,  and  cleft  an  apple 
placed  on  his  head. 

In  a  treatise  on  martial  discipline,  by  Ralph 
Smithe,  written  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  we  have 
a  picture  of  the  English  archer:  "Captens  and 
officers  should  be  skillful  of  that  most  noble 
weapon   the   long-bow;    and   to   see   that   their 


soldiers,  oecording  to  their  draught  and  strength, 
have  good  bowes,  well  nocked,  well  strynged, 
everie  strynge-whippe  in  their  nocke,  and  in  the 
middes  rubbed  with  wax  braaer,  and  shntting- 
glove,  some  spare  strynges  trymed  as  aforefsaid; 
every  man  one  shefe  of  arrows,  with  a  ease  of 
leather  defensible  against  the  rayne,  and  in  the 
same  four-and-twenty  arrowes,  whereof  eight 
of  them  should  be  lighter  than  the  reaidue,  to 
gall  or  astoyne  the  enemye  with  the  hoilahot  of 
light  arrowes  before  they  shall  come  withia  the 
danger  of  their  harquebus  shot.  Let  every  man 
have  a  brigandine  or  a  little  coat  of  plate,  a 
skull  or  hufkyn,  a  maule  of  leode  of  five  foote 
in  lengthe,  and  a  pike,  and  the  same  hanging  by 
his  girdle  with  a  hook  and  a  dagger." 

In  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  the  proetiee  of 
archery  ceased  to  be  a  national  neoessity;  yet 
she  was  able  to  offer  Charles  IX.  of  Franoe 
6000  men,  ooe-half  of  whom  should  be  archers; 
and  shortly  before  the  beginning  of  her  reign  the 
celebrated  scholar,  Roger  Ascham,  who  was  » 
lover  of  all  kinds  of  sport,  wrote  the  classic  work 
on  archery,  TottophUut,  or  the  Schole  of  Shoot- 
inff,  in  1546,  in  which  he  gave  minute  directions 
on  attitude  and  the  manner  of  drawing  the  bow. 
It  is  a  very  practical  book;  indeed,  one  point  he 
makes  is  ii'orth  transcribing  even  to-day.  Young 
archers,  he  says,  generally  fall  into  the  faultof 
fixing  the  eye  on  the  end  of  the  arrow  rather 
than  oa  the  naik.  To  obviate  this  evil  he  ad- 
vises them  to  shoot  in  the  dark  by  night  at 
lights  set  up  at  their  proper  distaaoes — a  very 
shrewd  bit  of  advice. 

England  had  not  a  monopoly  of  sldll  in  arch- 
ery; even  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  Egyptians, 
Arabs,  and  Turks  ran  them  close.  Baumgarten, 
indeed,  relates  that  he  saw  60,000  Mamelukes 
assembled  in  a  spacious  plain,  who  exhibited  al- 
most incredible  agility  in  idiooting  on  horse- 
back, shooting  arrows  while  in  full  career,  and 
mounting  and  remounting  on  either  side  of  their 
horses  and  shooting  time  and  again,  yet  seldom 
or  never  missing  their  mark.  He  even  asserts 
that  horsemen  shot  while  guiding  two  horses,  one 
under  either  foot,  as  men  ride  m  a  circus,  and 
their  arrows  found  their  mark. 

So  universal,  indeed,  was  the  skill  in  arch- 
ery before  the  advent  of  gunpowder  that  no 
cotmtry  has  been  discovered  in  which  it  was  not 
the  chief  reliance  of  the  natives  in  the  chose  and 
war.  Vasco  da  Garoa  found  it  in  the  East 
Indies  and  Columbus  in  the  West.  The  Amoaons 
of  South  America  opposed  the  invading  Span- 
iards with  it.  It  ^vas  found  by  Oabral  in  Brazil, 
and  in  the  uttermost  solitudes  of  the  Arctic 
regions  it  was  in  use  among  the  Eskimos. 
Even  to-day  the  pigmy  Bosjemen,  in  the  for  in- 
terior of  Africa,  bring  the  mightiest  of  gome  to 
earth  with  their  poisoa-tipped  arrows:  o  very 
ancient  and  widespread  practice  to  which  Justin 
bears  witness  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  and 
Pliny  among  the  Gauls,  as  well  as  Vergil  and 
ntmierous  other  classical  chroniclers. 

But  the  introduction  of  gunpowder  gradually 
put  an  end  to  the  use  of  the  bow  and  arrow, 
notwithstanding  valiant  efforts  to  maintain  the 
ancient  traditions.  The  Rolls  of  Parliament  are 
full  of  indications  of  the  groduol  falling  off  of 
the  voluntary  practice  of  orcheir  at  the  towa 
butts.  It  was  almost  unheard  of  untU  it  oome 
into  new  life  in  London  in  the  year  1760  as  an 
exercise  conducive  to  the  impittvement  of  health. 
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and  as  such  it  m«t  with  a  rerjr  favorable  recep- 
tion— so  much  80  that  hj  1781  the  Royal  Tox- 
ophilite  Society  was  formed.  The  almost  oon- 
tuuous  wars  in  which  Sreat  Britain  for  the 
next  thirty  years  was  involved  put  a  limit  to 
it;  but  after  the  peace  of  1813  archery  gradually 
assumed  a  stronger  position,  attested  even  to  this 
day  by  numerous  societies,  popular  gatherings, 
and  contests.  Modem  practice  in  archery  is 
mainly  confined  to  shooting  at  targets,  although 
a  few  sportsmen  use  it  for  still  bunting.  The 
modem  targets  are  set  at  various  ranges,  and 
the  concentric  rings  of  gold  (in  the  centre),  red, 
blue,  and  black  and  white  have  a  value  in  count- 
ing of  0,  7,  5,  3,  and  1,  respectively.  In  America 
there  are  annual  competitions  of  the  National 
Archery  Association,  and  other  annual  contests 
by  the  Potomac  Archery  Association  and  the 
Eastern  Archery  Association.  In  these  there 
are  contests  in  "double  nationftl  rounds"  of 
96  arrows  at  60  yards  and  48  arrows  at  50 
yards;  "Double  Columbia  roimds"  of  48  arrows 
at  50  yards,  48  arrows  at  40  yards,  and  48  ar- 
rows at  30  yards ;  "Double.  York  rounds"  of  144 
arrows  at  100  yards,  90  arrows  at  80  yards, 
and  48  arrows  at  60  yards;  "Double  American 
rounds"  of  60  arrows  at  60  yards,  60  arrows  at 
50  yards,  and  60  arrows  at  40  yards;  "Potomac 
rounds"  of  24  arrows  at  80  yards,  24  arrows  at 
70  yards,  and  24  arrows  at  60  yards;  as  well 
as  competitions  for  the  longest  flight  and  team 
competitions  of  00  arrows  at  60  yards  for  men 
and  96  arrows  at  50  yards  for  women. 

The  cross-bow,  or  arbalest,  was  shorter  than 
the  long  bow.  It  was  mounted  on  a  stock,  and 
discharged  by  means  of  a  catch  or  trigger.  This 
form  of  archery  was  chiefly  used  by  the  English 
at  the  sieges  of  fortified  places  and  in  naval 
battles.  Ultimately  its  use  was,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VII.  ( 1485-1509),  forbidden  by  law,  but 
continued  intermittently  for  a  long  time. 

Consult:  Roger  Ascham,  Towophilua,  or  the 
Sohole  of  Shooting  (London,  1868)  ;  O.  A.  Han- 
sard, The  Book  of  Archery  (London,  1840) ; 
£.  S.  Morse,  Archery,  Ancient  and  Modem 
(Worcester,  Mass.,  1792)  ;  T.  Roberts,  The  Eng- 
lish Bowman  (London,  1801);  T.  Waring.  A 
Treatise  on  Archery  (London,  1828). 

ABCH'ES,  Court  or.  The  court  of  appeal 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  as  metropolitan 
of  the  province.  The  name  is  derived  from  the 
ancient  place  of  sitting,  which  was  in  the  Church 
of  Saint  Mary  of  the  Arches,  now  usually  called 
Bow  Church,  in  I..ondon.  The  judge  of  the  Court 
of  Arches  is  styled  the  Official  Principal,  al- 
though he  has  for  several  centuries  received  tli« 
additional  title  of  Dean  of  the  Arches.  Appeals 
from  judgments  of  this  court  are  heard  before 
the  judicial  committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
(q.v.).  The  Court  of  Arches  is  empowered  to 
hear  such  suits  as  are  sent  up  to  it  by  letter 
of  request  from  the  consistorial  courts  of  the 
bishops  of  the  Province  of  Canterbury  after  they 
have  issued  commissions  of  inquiry  and  the 
commissioners  have  made  their  report.  The 
Court  of  Arches  is  the  only  ecclesiastical  tribunal 
which  has  authority  to  pass  sentence  of  depriva- 
tion against  a  cl'rk  in  holy  orders.  Since  1875 
the  judge  of  the  provincial  courts  of  Canterbury 
and  York  has  performed  the  functions  of  ofllcial 
principal  of  the  Court  of  Arches,  under  the  Pub- 
lic Worship  Regulation  Act  of  1874. 


ABCHETYPE,  arTc*-tIp  (Gk.  Apx^rvm, 
archetypos;  Lat.  archetypum,  a  stamp,  die,  or 
model).  The  original  design  or  pattern  from 
which  anything  is  made  or  copied.  In  numis- 
matics, an  archetj-pe  is  the  standard  coin  to 
whose  weight,  shape,  and  design  all  others  of  the 
issue  must  conform.  In  palaeography,  the  name 
is  applied  to  an  original  manuscript  from  which 
a  number  of  others  are  copied,  these  being  then 
described  as  constituting  a  single  'family.'  ( See 
Textual  Cbiticism.)  In  biology,  the  archetype 
is  an  assumed  system  or  structure  <in  which  any 
group  of  living  organisms,  whether  animal  or 
vegetable,  is  said  to  have  been  made. 

ABCHEVITES,  arTc6-\its.  A  people  men- 
tioned in  Ezra,  iv.  9.  If  the  text  is  sound,  the 
term  must  refer  to  the  people  of  Erech,  a  city 
mentioned  in  Gen.  x.  10,  whose  inhabitants  were 
deported  to  Samaria  by  "the  great  and  noble 
Asnappar" — i.e.,  Ashurbanipal  (B.C.  668-626)  — 
possibly  because  they  had  united  with  Baby- 
lon in  the  revolt  of  Shamasb-shumukin,  as 
Ryle  suggests.  But  it  is  not  impossible  that  the 
text  in  Ezra  iv.  9  has  sulTered  in  transmission, 
and  originally  read  "who  were  Cuttueans,"  as  II. 
Kings  xvii.  24  mentions  people  deported  "from 
Babylon  and  from  Cuthah." 

ABCHIANNELIDA,  ar'kI-fin-n«M-dA  (Gk. 
d«£4-,  urchi-,  chief,  first,  primitive  +  Neo-Lat. 
AnneKda,  from  Lat.  annellxu,  anellua,  little 
ring) .  A  group  of  small  primitive  marine  worms, 
regarded  by  Parker  and  Haswell  as  a  class,  em- 
bracing only  the  families  Folygordiidse  and  His- 
triodrilide,  the  latter  minute  egg-devouring 
parasites  of  the  lobster. 

ABCHIA8,  tlr^-as  (Gk.  'A/)x<l«f,  Archiaa), 
Avix'S  Licimva.  A  Greek  poet,  known  only 
through  the  famous  oration  Pro  Archia  Poeta, 
which  Cicero  delivered  in  his  behalf  in  ac.  62. 
He  was  bom  in  Antioch  and  early  settled  in 
Rome,  where  he  gained  the  patronage  of  the 
prominent  men  of  the  day,  as  Marius  and  Lu- 
cullus,  by  writing  poems  on  their  warlike  deeds. 
He  had  obtained  citizenship  in  Heraclea,  but  ille- 
gality was  charged,  and  it  was  on  this  accusation 
that  Cicero  defended  him.  The  decision  of  the 
judges  is  not  known. 

ABCHXATEB,  ttr-kl-a'tSr  (Gk.  dpxfcirpof.ttr- 
chiatros,  chief  physician,  whence  Gcr.  Arst,  phy- 
sician). \  title  given  by  some  Roman  rulers 
to  their  favorite  medical  attendants,  who  were 
usually  Greeks.  The  use  of  the  title  and  th» 
oQice  spread  to  all  large  towns,  and  a  certain 
number  of  doctors  were  selected  as  archiatri, 
with  salaries  and  perquisites,  but  were  required 
to  minister  to  the  poor  without  charge.  They 
also  served  in  the  same  capacity  as  modem 
health  officers.  See  Watson,  The  Medical  Profes- 
sion in  Ancient  Times  (New  York,  1856). 

ABCHTBALD,  Sir  Aoahs  Geobge  ( 1814-02). 
A  Canadian  statesman.  He  was  a  native  of 
Nova  Scotia,  and  was  chosen  to  the  Colonial 
Legislature  in  1869  and  in  1888.  In  1856  he 
was  solicitor-general,  and  one  of  the  Liberal 
leaders.  He  was  active  in  bringing  about  the 
confederation  of  the  British  Provinces,  and  in 
1867  was  president  of  the  council  in  the  Cabinet 
formed  by  Sir  John  Young,  and  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Provinces.  During  1870-72  he  was 
lieutenant-governor  of  Manitoba,  and  afterward 
served  two  terms  as  lieutenant-governor  of  Nova 
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S(«tia.  He  was  knighted  in  1885.  In  1880 
he  was  returned  to  the  Dominion  House  of 
Commona. 

ABCHmATClTS,     ar'kl-da'miis    (6k.     'A/>x(- 

Sd/tot,  Archidamo»)  II.  (  T-b.c.  427).  A  son  of 
Zeuxidamus,  and  King  of  Sparta.  He  became 
king  after  the  banishment  of  his  grandfather, 
Leotychides,  B.C.  469.  In  the  fourth  year  of  his 
reign  Greece  was  shaken  by  a  terrible  earthquake, 
and  Sparta  was  left  a  heap  of  ruins.  Architb- 
mus  was  at  that  time  foremost  in  crushing  the 
uprising  of  the  Helots.  Before  the  Pelopomiesian 
War,  he  spoke  in  favor  of  arriving  at  a  peace- 
able settlement  of  the  matters  under  dispute.  In 
B.C.  431  he  led  an  army  into  Attica,  and  in  the 
three  following  years  conducted  campaigns.  He 
was  the  father  of  the  famous  Agesilaus. 

Abcbidauus  III.  (  ?-B.c.  338),  son  of  Agesi- 
laus and  King  of  Sparta.  He  succeeded  his  father 
in  B.C.  358.  In  B.C.  367  he  defeated  the  Arcadians 
in  the  so-called  "Tearless  Battle."  In  B.C.  362, 
shortly  before  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  he  success- 
fully defended  Sparta  against  Epaminondas.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  Sacred  War  he  attacked  the 
Phocians.  In  B.C.  338  he  led  an  army  to  Italy 
to  aid  the  Tarentines,  and  was  killed  in  battle  on 
the  same  day  on  which  Philip  won  the  battle  of 
Chnronea. 

Abchioamvs  IV.,  a  grandson  of  Archidamus 
III.,  and  King  of  Sparta.  It  is  not  known  when 
he  came  to  the  throne  or  how  long  he  ruled.  He 
was  king  in  B.C.  294,  for  he  was  defeated  in  bat- 
tle in  that  year  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes. 

AscuiDAUUS  v.,  a  grandson  of  Archidamus 
IV.,  brother  of  Agis  IV.,  and  King  of  Sparta. 
On  the  occasion  of  his  brother's  murder  (240 
B.C.)  he  fled,  but  subsequently  returned  with  the 
object  of  reestablishing  his  power.  He  was,  how- 
ever, almost  immediately  slain  by  his  brother's 
murderers,  who  feared  bis  vengeance.  Archida- 
mus V.  was  the  last  king  of  the  Eurypontid  lino. 

ABUUIDAICUS.  A  Bohemian  lord  in  Shake- 
speare's A  Winter's  Tale,  appearing  only  in  Act 
i..  Scene  1. 

ASCHIL,  Ur'kll  (of  uncertain  origin),  or 
OBCHUi,  Orlcll  {Omeille).  A  coloring  sub- 
stance obtained  from  various  species  of  lichens. 
The  archil  is  not  originally  present  in  the  lichens, 
but  is  developed  by  the  following  treatment :  The 
lichens,  collected  from  rocks  near  the  sea,  are 
ground  into  a  pulp  with  water  and  diluted  am- 
monia is  added;  certain  colorless  acids  (erythric 
acid,  etc.)  contained  in  the  lichens  gradually 
change,  imder  this  treatment,  into  a  purple  sub- 
stance, orcein,  which  is  the  coloring  principle  of 
archil.  ( If  in  the  same  process,  the  carbonate  of 
sodium  or  of  potassium  is  added  to  the  pulp, 
ordinary  litmus  is  produced  in  place  of  orcein.) 
Archil  is  used  in  the  dyeing  of  silks  and  of 
woolen  cloth  where  a  beautiful  brown  color  is  re- 
quired; but  though  a  brilliant  rich  hue  is  im- 
parted to  the  fabric,  the  color  is  not  permanent, 
being  easily  acted  upon  by  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
Hence  archil  is  seldom  used  by  itself;  the  fabric 
is  first  dyed  by  another  coloring  matter,  and 
then  archil  is  applied  to  impart  to  it  a  brilliant 
lustre. 

Archil  imparts  a  beautiful  and  durable  violet 
color  to  marble.  It  has  also  been  used  in  coloring 
wines.  It  is  brought  into  the  market  in  three 
different  forms.    The  name  archil  is  commonly 


applied  to  the  ordinary  pasty  form.  Whoi 
offered  in  the  form  of  a  dry  mass  it  is  called 
Persia,  while  powdered  archil  is  known  as  cud- 
bear. The  lichens  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
archil  grow  on  the  roclcy  coasts  of  South  America, 
Madagascar,  Zanzibar,  the  Canary  Isles,  and  a 
number  of  other  places.  They  belong  principally 
to  the  genus  Roccella.  They  are  sometimes  called 
orchella-weed,  or  dyer's  moss. 

ABCEXLOCHTTS,  &r-ka'«-k<U  (6k.'Ap;r^.t<>Ci 
Archilochos) .  A  native  of  the  island  of  Paros, 
who  flourished  in  the  Seventh  Century  B.C.,  and  is 
regarded  as  the  first  of  the  Greek  lyric  poets, 
although  the  origin  of  the  elegy  is  claimed  by 
Callinus,  a  writer  whose  age  seems  to  have 
slightly  preceded  that  of  Archilochus.  Glimpses 
of  his  life,  especially  of  the  calamities  which  be- 
fell him,  were  frequently  given  in  his  writings. 
His  father's  name  was  Telesicles ;  his  mother  was 
a  slave  called  Enipo.  At  an  early  age,  becoming 
entangled  in  political  contests,  he  abandoned  his 
native  town  and  led  a  colony  of  its  citizens  to 
Thasos,  in  650  or  640  b.c.  While  here,  as  he  in- 
forms us  in  some  extant  verses,  he  lost  his  shield 
in  a  battle  against  the  Thracians,  yet  not 
through  cowarSce.  Subsequentlv  he  was  ban- 
ished from  Sparta,  to  which  he  had  gone,  some 
say  because  he  had  vindicated  his  conduct  in 
running  away  from  the  fight,  others,  because  of 
the  license  of  his  verses.  He  is  said  to  have 
gained  the  laurel-wreath  at  the  Olympic  games 
by  an  ode  in  honor  of  Hercules,  but  this  is 
doubtful.  Having  returned  to  Paros,  he  took 
part  in  the  war  which  broke  out  between  it  and 
Naxos,  in  the  course  of  which  he  lost  his  life. 
The  Delphian  oracle  pronounced  a  curse  upon 
his  slayer.  Variety,  novelty,  and  satirical  bit- 
terness characterized  his  lyric  poems;  so  much 
so  that  "Archilochian  bitterness"  and  "Parian 
verse"  became  bywords  in  ancient  times.  He 
scourged  his  enemies  in  the  most  merciless 
fashion,  and  always  displayed  the  most  malicious 
skill  in  selecting  for  his  sarcasm  the  points  on 
which  they  were  most  sensitive.  It  is  said  that 
Lycambes,  who  had  promised  his  daughter  Neo- 
bule  in  marriage  to  Archilochus,  having  failed 
to  fulfill  his  promise,  was  so  severely  satirized 
by  the  poet  that,  to  escape  ridicule,  both  father 
and  daughter  hanged  themselves.  Among  the 
ancients,  Archilochus  was  ranked  with  Homer. 
They  dedicated  the  statues  of  both  on  the  same 
day,  and  placed  the  head  of  Archilochus  beside 
that  of  Homer  on  the  same  herm.  As  Homer  was 
the  creator  of  epic  poetry,  so  Archilochus  was 
regarded  as  the  inventor  of  the  poetry  of  the 
passions  and  of  biting  raillery,  and  he  became 
the  model  for  the  Old  Athenian  Comedy  and  for 
later  poets — e.g.,  for  Horace  in  his  earlier 
period.  He  is  said  to  hare  invented  many 
new  metrical  forms,  but  his  fame  and  influence 
were  due  primarily  to  his  native  genius.  Only 
bare  fragments  of  his  compositions  remain;  ed- 
ited by  Bergk,  Poeta  Lyrici  Chrwci  (Leipzig, 
1882)  ;  Reitzenatein,  "Zwei  neue  Fragmente  der 
Epoden  des  Archilochos,"  in  Sitzungsberichte  der 
preussiscken  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  (Ber- 
lin, 1899). 

ASCHIKAaE,  ftr^I-mftj.  (1)  The  foul 
magician  who,  in  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene,  as- 
sumes the  guise  of  the  Bed  Cross  flight,  and 
thereby  entices  Una  from  her  search.  He  stands, 
in  the  allegory,  for  the  personification  of  False- 
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hood.  (2)  The  personiflcation  of  Indolence  in 
Thomson,  Castle  of  Indolence  (1748). 

ABCEDCAUDBITE,  Sr'kl-m&n'drtt  (Late 
Gk.  apxilutviptnK,  archimandrites,  from  Gk.  apxi-, 
archi;  chief  +  iidvdpa,  mandra,  a  fold,  i.e.,  a 
convent).  The  title  of  the  highest  order  of 
superiors  of  convents  in  the  Greek  Church,  cor- 
responding to  abbot  (q.v. )  in  the  Latin  Church; 
except  that,  strictly  speaking,  an  archimandrite 
presides  over  several  monasteries,  whereas  the 
hegumenoB  was  over  only  one,  and  so  the  latter 
was  nearer  to  an  ordinary  abbot.  The  Russian 
bishops  are  chosen  from  amung  the  archiman- 
drites. 

ASCHIM£DEAN  KXBIIOB,  ar'kl-m6-de'an. 
See  MiBBOB. 

AItOHIirRT>ES,  ar'kl-me'dez  (from  Archi- 
medes' Screw;  see  below).  A  genus  of  fossil 
Bryozoa  of  the  family  Fenestellidse,  common  in 
some  so-called  "Archimedes  Limestones"  of  the 
early  Carboniferous  age  in  the  Mississippi  Valley 
and  in  some  of  the  southwestern  States.  The 
minute  animals  of  this  genus  dwelt  in  colonies  at- 
tached to  the  ocean  floor,  and  secreted  a  calcareous 
framework  of  spiral  form,  the  axis  of  which  re- 
sembles the  Archimedes'  screw  ( q.v. ) .  Continuing 
the  comparison — the  thread  of  the  screw  is  pro- 
duced as  a  reticulbted  expansion,  upon  the  upper 
surface  of  which  are  situated  the  cells  that 
served  as  dwelling-places  for  the  individuals. 
The  cell-bearing  portion  of  the  colony  is  seldom 
found  connected  with  the  spiral  axis,  having,  by 
reason  of  its  delicacy,  been  usually  broken  off  by 
the  action  of  the  waves.  Some  nearly  complete 
examples  have  been  found  in  the  soft  shales  of 
the  Keokuk  group  at  Crawfordsville,  Ind. 
See  also  Bryozoa;  Cabbonifebous  Ststeic;  and 
for  illustration,  see  plate  Poltzoa. 

ABCHIMEDES  (Gk.  'Apxft^fivt,  Archimedes) 
(B.C.  287-212).  A  Greek  geometrician  and 
mechanician,  the  greatest  mathematician  of  an- 
tiquity. He  was  bom  in  the  State  of  Syracuse,  in 
the  Island  of  Sicily.  He  studied  probably  under 
Conon  at  the  University  of  Alexandria,  spending 
the  major  part  of  his  life  in  Sicily.  He  was 
killed  in  the  sack  of  Syracuse.  The  most  im- 
portant among  his  extant  works  include  three  on 
plane  geometry,  three  on  solid  geometry,  one  on 
arithmetic,  and  three  on  mechanics.  In  the 
treatise  on  the  measurement  of  the  circle,  the 
value  of  w  is  given  as  a  number  less  than  8\ 
and  greater  than  3f}.  He  also  gave  formulas 
for  the  area  of  the  circle  and  the  ellipse,  and  for 
the  sector  of  a  spiral  whose  equation  is  r  =:  c8. 
His  demonstration  that  the  area  of  a  segment  of 
a  parabola  is  two-thirds  that  of  the  inclosing 
parallelogram  is  the  first  real  example  of  the 
quadrature  (q.v.)  of  a  curvilinear  surface.  His 
method  of  exhaustion  is  suggestive  of  the  modem 
methods  of  calculus.  In  the  works  on  solid 
geometry  are  treated  the  volumes  of  spheroids 
and  conoids.  His  arithmetical  work,  known  by 
its  Latin  title,  Arenarius  (sand-reckoner),  con- 
tains his  famous  attempt  to  express  the  amount  of 
sand  required  to  fill  the  universe.  This  work  has 
given  rise  to  the  conjecture  that  Archimedes 
invented  a  new  and  powerful  system  of  notation, 
all  knowledge  of  which  perished  with  the  work 
itself.  Besides  his  work  in  pure  mathematics, 
Archimedes  also  made  valuable  contributions  to 
applied  mathematics,  including  applications  of 
geometry  to  the  theory  of  machines,  as  levers. 


pulleys,  and  screws.  He  also  improved  the 
methods  of  finding  centres  of  gravity.  In  accord- 
ance with  a  wish  of  Archimedes,  Marcellus  raised 
in  his  honor  a  tomb,  on  which  was  engpraved  a 
sphere  inscribed  in  a  cylinder.  Cicero,  in  hia 
Tuscan  Disputations,  gives  a  charming  account 
of  his  discovery  of  the  tomb  in  B.C.  75.  The  most 
noted  editions  of  Archimedes'  works  are  those  of 
J.  Torelli  (Oxford,  1792)  ;  J.  L.  Heiberg  (Leipzig, 
1881)  ;  and  T.  L.  Heath  (Cambridge,  1897). 

ABCHUCEDES'  SCSEW  (called  also  Spisal 
Pump).  A  machine  for  raising  water,  said  to 
have  been  invented  by  Archimedes,  during  his 
stay  in  Egypt,  for  draining  and  irrigating  the 
land.  Its  simplest  form  consists  of  a  flexible 
tube  bent  spirally  round  a  solid  cylinder,  the 
ends  of  which  are  furnished  with  pivots,  so  as  to 
admit  of  the  whole  turning  round  its  axis,  as  is 
shown  in  Fig.  1.  The  machine  is  placed  in  an 
inclined  position,  so  that  the  lower  mouth  of  the 
tube  may  dip  below  the  surface  of  the  water  to 
be  raised.  'The  lowest  bend  of  the  tube  will  be 
filled  with  water,  and  if  now  the  handle  be  made 
to  turn  in  the  direction  of  the  hands  of  a  watch, 
the  mouth  of  the  spiral  tube  will  be  raised  above 
the  surface;  and  the  water  inclosed  in  the  tube, 
having  no  means  of  escape,  will  flow  within  it 
until,  after  one  revolution,  it  will  occupy  the 
second   bend.     The    first   bend    has   meanwhile 


Fio.  L 
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received  a  second  charge,  which,  after  a  second 
revolution,  flows  up  into  the  second  bend,  and 
takes  the  place  of  the  first  charge,  which  has  now 
moved  up  to  the  third  bend.  When,  therefore,  as 
many  revolutions  of  the  cylinder  have  been  made 
as  there  are  turns  in  the  spiral  tube,  each  of  the 
lower  bends  will  be  filled  with  water;  and  in 
the  course  of  another  revolution,  there  being  no 
higher  bend  for  the  water  of  the  first  charge  to 
occupy,  it  will  flow  out  of  the  tube  by  its  upper 
mouth.  At  each  succeeding  revolution,  the 
lowest  bend  will  be  charged,  and  the  highest  dis- 
charged. It  will  be  seen  that  there  may  be  room 
to  dispose  a  second  tube  side  by  side  with  the 
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ilnt,  rotind  the  cylinder,  in  which  caae  the  screw 
would  be  called  double-threaded.  In  the  ordinary 
eonstruction  of  these  machines,  the  cylinder 
itself  is  hollowed  out  into  »  double  or  triple- 
threaded  screw,  and  inclosed  in  a  water-ti^t 
ease,  which  turns  round  with  it,  the  space  oe- 
tween  the  threads  supplying  the  place  of  tubes. 
It  is  sometimes  found  convenient  to  fix  the 
exterior  enrelope,  and  to  make  the  screw  work 
within  it,  the  outer  edge  of  the  latter  being  as 
dose  as  possible  to  the  former  without  actual 
contact,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  2.  This  modifica- 
tion of  the  Archimedes'  Screw  receives  the  name 
of  'water-screw,'  and  frequently  of  'Dutch  screw,' 
from  its  use  in  Holland  for  draining  low  grounds. 
ABOHIICEBES,  Tri  Pbinciflk  or.  One  of 
the  most  important  principles  in  the  science  of 
hydrostatics,  so  called  because  the  discovery  of  it 
is  generally  ascribed  to  the  Syracusan  philoso- 
pher. It  may  be  thus  stated:  A  body,  when 
entirely  surrounded  by  a  fluid,  is  buoyed  up  by  a 
force  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  fluid  it  displaces. 
Tbis  is  an  immediate  consequence  of  the  princi- 
ples of  fluid  pressure,  which  prove  also  that  the 
line  of  action  of  the  upward  force  is  vertically 
throu^  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  displaced 
fluid.  When  bodies  lighter  than  water  are 
wholly  immersed  in  it,  they  displace  an  amount 
of  water  of  greater  weight  than  their  own,  so 
that  if  left  free  to  adjust  themselves,  they  rise 
to  the  surface  and  float,  only  as  much  of  their 
bulk  being  submerged  as  will  displace  a  quantity 
of  water  weighing  the  same  as  themselves.  Ac- 
cordingly, while  bodies  heavier  than  water  dis- 
place, when  put  into  it,  their  own  volume,  bodies 
lighter  than  water  displace,  when  allowed  to 
float  on  the  surface,  their  own  weight  of  the 
fluid.  Bodies  of  the  same  density  as  water,  ac- 
cording to  the  principle  of  Archimedes,  have  no 
tendency  to  rise  or  sink  in  it,  for  the  water  dis- 
placed by  them  weighs  precisely  the  same  as  they 
do.  Similar  statements  may  be  made  with  re- 
spect to  bodies  surrounded  by  other  liquids  or  by 
gases — e.g.,  the  atmospheric  air.  The  buoyancy 
of  balloons  is  an  illustration  of  the  principle  of 
Archimedes  as  applied  to  the  atmosphere.  See 
Htdrostatics. 

ABCBIFELAOO,  arlcI-peKA-gA  (Gk.  ap;r<- 
vlhiyoc,  archipetagoa,  chief  sea,  originally  the 
i^gean  Sea,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other 
smaller  Grecian  waters;  from  apxt;  archi;  chief 
+  irihiyo(,  pelagos,  sea).  A  term  now  applied 
to  any  definite  sheet  of  water  interspersed  with 
many  islands,  but  formerly  restricted  to  the 
iEgean  Sea  (with  its  islands),  which  lies  between 
Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  The  islands  are  usually 
divided  into  two  groups,  the  Cyclades  and  the 
Sporades.  Of  the  former  group  Delos,  Lyra, 
Cythnos,  Thera,  Andros,  and  Melos  are  more 
prominent;  of  the  Sporades,  which  belong  to 
Turkey,  Rhodes,  Cos,  Patmos,  Samoa,  and 
Lemnos  are  the  more  significant.  They  are  of 
volcanic  origin,  have  a  healthful  climate  and 
beautiful  scenery.  These  islands  have  played  a 
great  part  in  the  course  of  Greek  history,  giving 
to  the  world  poets  and  philosophers.  For  a 
more  detailed  description,  see  Ctciades;  Spo- 
BADES;  and  individual  islands. 

AKOHITECTS,  iir^-tskts,  Amebican  Ik- 
STTTOTB  or.  A  societv  established  in  1857.  In 
1906  it  had  27  chapters,  339  fellows,  420  associ- 
ate members,  and  54  honorary  members. 


ABCHrrEOTTTKB,  ttrTtl-tSk'tftr  (Lat  ortM- 
tedura,  Gk.  ipxiTeicTovla,  architektonia,  from 
ipxt-,  archi;  chief  -I-  rlKrur,  tekiOn,  worker  in 
wood;  carpenter,  craftsman).  In  its  widest 
sense  this  term  includes  any  kind  of  constmctiom, 
such  as  works  of  military  and  naval  architec- 
ture and  civil  engineering;  but  strictly  speak- 
ing it  is  building  raised  by  certain  (esthetic  qual- 
ities to  the  rai^  of  art,  as  distinguished  iram 
purely  utilitarian  or  mechanical  building.  Its 
name  shows  that  it  was  regarded  by  the  ancients 
as  the  chief  art,  comprising  all  others,  the  archi- 
tect being  director  of  works,  and  responsible  for 
whatever  sculpture  and  painting  was  used  in 
connection  with  the  building.  This  ancient  tra- 
dition ruled  throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  Renaissance  in  the  Fifteenth 
Century  that  architecture  lost  its  right  to  govern 
the  other  arts.  Because  architecture  had  this 
character  of  the  most  universal  art,  using  sculp- 
ture and  painting  in  subordination,  the  forma- 
tion of  what  we  call  an  architectural  style — like 
the  Greek  or  the  Gfothic  style — was  a  complex 
and  gradual  process.  For  architecture,  being  one 
of  the  earliest  and  most  constant  expressions  of 
civilization,  is  not  the  artificial  product  of  the 
free  conception  of  a  few  artists,  but  is  funda- 
mentally affected,  on  the  one  side  by  the  religious 
and  social  elements  of  society,  whose  demands  it 
must  meet,  and  on  the  other  by  the  material 
elements  such  as  the  influences  of  climate,  erf 
materials  of  construction  and  decoration,  which 
limit  or  in  certain  directions  stimulate  artistie 
originality.  So  that  in  every  age,  architecture 
is  a  faithful  mirror  of  contemporary  society,  and 
at  once  the  most  material  and  the  most  ideal  of 
the  fine  arts. 

EoTPT.  In  respect  to  historic  development, 
Egypt  and  Babylonia — the  valleys  of  the  Nile, 
and  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates — are  rivals  for 
seniority  in  the  field,  which  they  seem  to  have 
held  alone  for  one  or  more  thousand  years,  while 
the  rest  of  the  world  went  without  architecture. 
It  is  true  that  the  early  monuments  of  Egypt 
between  c.6000  and  2500  r.c.  are  worics  of  mere 
building  rather  than  of  art.  The  pre-pyramidal 
tombs;  the  pyramids  themselves;  the  primitive 
chapels  or  temples  connected  with  them  ( such  as 
the  "Temple  of  the  Sphinx") ;  the  early  mastaba- 
tombs  and  all  other  works  of  the  Ancient  i^- 
pire,  have  few  truly  architectural  features.  The 
pyramids  are  a  mere  mass  of  material;  the 
temples  and  tombs,  even  when  supported  by  piers, 
have  no  moldings,  decorations,  or  details  that 
indicate  style.  It  is  only  in  the  Middle  Empire 
(C.2S00)  that  the  type  of  columnar  temple  was 
evolved,  which  became  the  glory  of  Egypt,  and 
that  tombs  were  made — as  at  Beni-Hassan 
(see  article  on  Tomb) — where  there  were 
columns  and  other  features  with  a  distinct  artis- 
tic character — such  as  the  'Doric'  type  and  the 
clustered-palm  type.  The  destructive  invasion 
of  the  Shepherd  Kings  has  forever  obscured  this 
second  stage  of  Egyptian  architecture,  and  for  a 
knowledge  of  its  possibilities  the  Golden  Age  is 
that  of  the  New  Empire,  especially  between  c 
1600  and  1400,  supplemented  by  the  much  later 
constructions  of  the  Ptolemaic  Age,  almost  e<jual- 
ly  magnificent.  Some  of  the  temples  were  entirely 
excavated  in  the  rock,  like  those  at  Abu-Simbel 
(q.v.  for  illustration) ;  others  were  puilr  exca- 
vated, partly  structural,  as  at  Deir-el-Bahari ; 
bnt  the  great  majority  were  built  entirely  in  tlie 
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open  and  of  stone  masonry.  A  few  are  sepul- 
chral temples,  such  as  the  Ramesseum  (q.v.)  of 
Barneses  II.  at  Medinet  Habu,  but  with  these 
exceptions  they  are  purely  temples  to  the  gods. 
Each  temple  of  the  usual  type  was  approached 
through  a  long  avenue  of  sphinxes  or  statues, 
was  preceded  by  an  immense  facade  of  pylons 
connected  with  an  encircling  wall,  with  an  open 
columnar  court,  at  the  opposite  end  of  which 
was  a  hall  of  columns  forming  the  prelude  to  the 
dark  inner  sanctuary.  This  is  undoubtedly  the 
earliest  conception  of  a  large  columnar  interior 
in  architectural  history,  and  though  its  propor- 
tions may  be  heavy,  the  composition  was  artistic 
and  imposing,  and  botn  sculpture  and  color  were 
used  with  architectural  details  to  enhance  the 
effect.  Kamak,  Luxor,  Edfu,  and  Philse  are  the 
masterpieces  over  a  period  of  some  fifteen 
hundred  years  (for  illustrations  of  Edfu  and 
LuxoB,  see  those  titles).  No  vaults,  arches,  or 
piers  were  used  in  any  part  of  this  architecture 
— only  the  straight  lintel  and  column.  The  heavy 
columns,  of  so  many  forms  as  to  rebel  at  any 
classification  by  orders,  were  placed  very  close 
together,  ao  that  the  effect  was  not  one  of 
spaciousness. 

Babtlokia  and  AsantiA.  Babylonian  archi- 
tecture is  less  known,  but  there  is  enough  infor- 
mation about  it  to  show  that  it  reached  its  full 
development  as  an  art  long  before  the  Egyptian, 
and  that  while  the  latter  remained  isolated, 
Babylonia  stood  at  the  head  of  a  long  ardiitec- 
tural  genealogy;  for  Elam  and  Assyria  literally 
copied  it;  Persia,  the  Hittites,  and  Phoeniciaiu 
and  other  nations  borrowed  from  it,  and  its 
influence  was  felt  even  to  China  and  India.  There 
could  be  no  sharper  contrast  than  that  which 
exists  between  these  two  primitive  architectures. 
In  Babylonia  vaults  and  arches  were  used  in  plaoe 
of  straight  lintels  and  flat  ceilings,  and  there 
were  no  long  lines  of  columns,  and  consequently 
no  larger  interiors  than  could  be  secured  by  the 
span  of  a  single  dome  or  tunnel  vault;  brick  was 
used  in  place  of  stone,  thus  increasing  the  heavi- 
ness of  walls  and  proportions.  The  Babylonian 
style  appears  to  have  existed  at  least  6000  years 
B.C.,  and  to  have  lasted  without  essential  change 
until  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  temples 
had  no  large  interiors,  but  were  stepped  pyra- 
mids, remarkable  mainly  for  their  great  height, 
their  external  mass,  and  the  brilliant  coloring 
of  their  receding  stories,  faced  with  glazed  tiles. 
Only  in  the  royal  palaces  did  the  Babylonians 
excel,  creating  a  type  which  the  Assyrians  de- 
veloped with  numerous  halls  and  chambers 
grouped  around  three  main  courts.  The  palace 
at  Tello,  the  temples  at  Erech  and  Ur,  give  the 
usual  types;  but  the  excavations  at  Nippur  and 
Babylon  are  disclosing  other  splendors.  Mean- 
while the  better  preservation  and  more  thorough 
study  of  the  Assyrian  ruins  enables  to  judge 
somewhat  of  the  details  of  the  earlier  style.  The 
temple  observatory  and  the  palace  of  Sargon  at 
Khorsabad  were  destroyed  bv  some  great  catas- 
trophe—probably by  fire — when  they  were  still 
occupied,  perhaps  at  the  time  of  the  fall  of 
Nineveh;  and  not  only  their  plan,  but  also  a 
large  part  of  their  structure  and  decoration  in 
sculpture  and  color,  can  be  reconstructed.  Still, 
the  Babylonian-Assyrian  ruins  suffer  by  compari- 
•on  with  the  Egyptian,  from  their  poor  preserva- 
tion, largely  due  to  their  easily  disintegrated 
brickwork. 


HiTTiTES  AND  Phcenioiarb.  The  Hittites,  the 
rivals  of  both  Egypt  and  Assyria,  were  great 
builders;  like  the  Egyptians,  they  used  stone 
and  were  constructors  of  fortresses.  Of  their 
temple  architecture  little  is  known;  but  their 
palaces — one  of  which  has  been  excavated  at  Sen- 
jerli  and  another  at  Boghaz-KSi — appear  to 
have  been  of  a  type  similar  to  the  Assyro-Baby- 
lonian.  Their  works  were  scattered  from  the 
confines  of  Assyria  to  the  Syrian  coast  and  as  far 
northwest  as  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor.  Of  the 
architecture  of  the  Phoenicians  very  little  re- 
mains; they  also  built  in  stone,  and  like  the 
Hittites  tised  at  first  the  Cyclopean  and  poly- 
gonal masonry.  The  great  fortifications  and 
ports  of  Arvad,  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  the  colonies 
of  Africa  and  Italy  show  that  the  utilitarian  side 
of  this  architecture  was  more  developed  than 
the  religious;  for  the  temples  themseWes  were 
but  small  shrines,  none  of  them  equaling,  appar- 
ently, the  temple  of  Jerusalem  in  size  and  splen- 
dor, though  the  actual  work  on  this  temple  was 
done  by  Ph<enician  artisans  and  artists. 

The  iEoEAN  Sttu:.  It  was  the  migrating 
Pelasgic  tribes  of  Asia  Minor,  the  Mediterranean 
islands,  Greece  and  Italy,  whose  works  formed 
the  first  link  between  these  early  architectures 
of  Western  Asia  and  that  of  the  pre-Hellenic  and 
Hellenic  world,  forming  what  is  called  the 
Mgean  style,  which  fiourished  mainly  between 
C.2000  and  1000  b.c.  The  cities  of  Crete,  as 
Cnossus,  and  of  other  islands,  of  Troy  and  other 
cities  in  Asia  Minor,  Tiryns,  Mycens,  Argos,  and 
others  in  Greece,  besides  many  early  Italian 
cities,  such  as  Norba  and  Lignia,  show  how  im- 
pressive and  rugged  a  style  of  construction  was 
combined  by  these  races  with  a  delicate  and 
varied  decoration,  especially  in  the  bee-hive 
domical  tombs  (Mycenn,  Thoricus,  Vaphio,  etc.) 
in  the  royal  palaces,  which  were  as  important 
in  their  way  as  those  of  the  Assyrian  kings. 

Pkbsia.  The  second  connecting  link  was  Per- 
sia. Its  great  palaces  and  tombs  at  Susa,  Per- 
sepolis  (q.v.  for  illustration).  Meshed  Murgab, 
and  Pasargadse,  with  monuments  from  Cvrus  to 
Artaxerxes,  show  the  influence  of  Egypt  in  their 
great  columnar  halls — though  they  are  far  more 
spacious  and  light  than  the  E^ptian — of  Baby- 
lon and  Assyria  in  the  use  of  oridcwork,  sculp- 
tured colossi,  and  friezes  of  reliefs  in  the  curious 
double-animal  capitals  and  the  enameled  tiles. 
From  Lycia  and  the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor  came 
the  high  stone  basements  for  their  structures,  the 
flutings  of  their  columns,  and  many  details.  The 
hall  of  Xerxes  at  PersepoHs  is  more  than  twice 
the  size  of  the  great  hall  at  Kamok,  and  shows 
how  such  columnar  interiors,  once  introduced 
into  Western  Asia,  were  appreciated  and  devel- 
oped. The  later  dynasties  of  Persia — ^both 
Parthian  and  Saasanian — ^threw  off  many  of 
these  foreign  elements  in  a  tendency  to  return 
to  the  brickwork,  the  domes,  vaults,  and  arches 
of  truly  Oriental  type,  as  can  be  seen  in  the 
palaces  at  Sarbistan,  Firuzabad  (q.v.  for  illus- 
tration), and  Ctesiphon. 

Gbeece.  Meanwhile,  even  before  the  rise  of 
Persian  architecture,  the  Greeks  had  originated 
the  Doric  and  Ionic  (for  illustration,  see  these 
titles)  orders  in  all  their  essential  features.  The 
temple,  which  is  the  one  central  figure  in  this 
architecture,  appears  to  have  developed  out  of 
the  main  hall  of  the  Pelasgic  royal  palace,  as  it 
is  seen   in   Crete,   Troy,   Tiryns,   and   Mycene, 
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through  a  middle  stage  of  crude  brick  walls, 
wooden  columns,  architraves,  and  gables,  with 
terra-cotta  revetment  and  decoration,  into  the 
final  type  of  stone  temple  which  was  reached  as 
early  as  the  Seventh  Century  b.c.  It  is  in  Sicily 
and  Southern  Italy  that  the  earliest  works  of  the 
Doric  style  are  to  be  found  (Syracuse,  Selinus, 
Metapontimi ) ,  while  the  earliest  Ionic  temples 
were  in  Asia  Minor,  at  Samoa  and  Ephesus;  but 
these  hardly  rival  the  Doric  in  age,  and  their  ruins 
do  not  belong,  like  those  of  the  Doric  temples,  to 
the  primitive  structure.  The  normal  type  of  these 
temples  was  a  building  raised  on  a  three-storied 
basement,  and  consisting  of  one  main  cella- 
chamber  (naot)  usually  supplemented  at  one  end 
by  a  smaller  chamber  {opisthodomoB) ,  and  pre- 
ceded at  the  other  end  by  a  pronaos,  the  whole 
being  surrounded  by  a  colonnade  on  all  four 
sides,  surmounted  by  an  entablature  and  crowned 
on  the  two  short  ends  by  gables.  The  oesthetio 
Greeks  did  not  plan  great  columnar  halls  or 
courts  like  those  of  the  E-^ptian  temples,  but 
relied  on  external  effects  almost  entirely;  on  re- 
fined beauty  of  outline  and  proportion.  Never, 
until  the  period  of  decadence,  was  there  any  at- 
tempt at  impressive  size  or  picturesqueness.  The 
Doric  style  was  heavy  in  proportion  and  plain  in 
ornament,  in  comparison  with  the  Ionic,  but 
provided  for  more  considerable  figured  sculpture 
m  the  friezes,  metopes,  and  gables.  It  prevailed 
at  first  over  nearly  the  entire  Hellenic  world, 
gaining  gradually  in  delicacy  and  lightness,  espe- 
cially when  handled  by  artists  with  Ionian  blood, 
as  was  the  case  at  Athens,  which  contains  in  the 
Parthenon  and  the  Theseum  the  two  finest  works 
of  the  developed  Periclean  Age,  though  they  are 
almost  rivaled  by  some  Italian  and  Sicilian 
works,  such  as  the  temples  of  Ptestum  (q.v.  for 
illustration)  and  Girgenti.  At  this  time  other 
works,  such  as  the  Propyliea  at  Athens,  became 
worthy  to  stand  beside  the  temples,  and  here  the 
two  styles — Doric  and  Ionic — were  for  the  first 
time  combined.  The  originality  and  daring  of  this 
Attic  school  were  also  shown  in  the  Porch  of  the 
Maidens  in  the  Erechtheum  (q.v.  for  illustra- 
tion). The  succeeding  Age  of  Praxiteles,  and  the 
Alexandrian  Period  brought  even  slimmer  Doric 
proportions,  increased  favor  for  the  more  decora- 
tive Ionic  style  (temples  of  Miletus  and  Ephe- 
sus), invention  of  the  still  richer  Corinthian 
(see  article  Column),  and  the  development  of 
colossal  forms  of  public,  civil,  and  sepulchral 
architecture  (such  as  the  propylteas,  theatres, 
odeons,  stoas,  the  altar  at  Pergamus,  the  mauso- 
leum of  Halicamassus),  in  which  Oriental  splen- 
dor and  love  of  the  colossal  overruled  Hellenic 
reticence. 

Rome.  This  prepared  the  way  for  Roman 
architecture.  In  the  Royal  and  Early  Republican 
Periods,  Rome  had  followed  the  Etruscan  and 
Latin  types:  wooden  temples  with  terra-cotta 
revetments  in  the  Doric  style  and  civil  struc- 
tures of  stone,  vaulted  and  arched.  These  two 
types  remained  fundamental,  except  that  before 
the  close  of  the  Republic  stone  had  replaced  wood 
and  terra-cotta  in  the  temples,  the  Ionic  style  had 
been  introduced  by  Greek  artists,  and  the  Greek 
orders,  with  their  lintels  and  columns,  had  been 
added  as  a  suriace  decoration  and  framework 
to  the  constructive  arcades  in  secular  buildings. 
The  Greek  spirit  informed  the  Roman  in  the 
sphere  of  art,  without  conquering  it,  for  ordi- 


narily it  is  not  difficult  to  distinguish  the  two 
styles.  The  Roman  temples  are  not  peristyles, 
but  in  antis,  with  a  very  deep  colonnade  in  front, 
and  this  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  make  their 
appearance  differ  fundamentally,  even  without 
the  substitution  of  the  heavier  Corinthian  and 
composite  forms  for  the  Doric  and  Ionic.  But 
the  true  nature  of  Roman  architecture  appears, 
in  its  civil  structures:  in  theatres  and  amphi- 
theatres, aqueducts,  triumphal  arches,  palaces, 
villas,  and,  above  all,  in  the  baths  and  themue. 
The  Roman  genius  for  composition  shines  in 
such  great  combinations  of  structures  as  the 
Villa  of  Hadrian,  the  Palace  of  the  Cssars,  the 
Forum  of  Trajan  (see  article  FoBuv),  and  the 
Baths  of  Caracalla  and  Diocletian.  And  the  great 
vaulted  interiors  of  some  of  these  buildings,  such 
as  the  Basilica  of  Maxentius  and  the  Baths  of 
Caracalla,  surpass  anything  previously  conceived 
of  in  architecture.  With  the  Greeks,  architecture 
had  been  plastic;  with  the  Romans,  who  devel- 
oped the  ideals  of  the  Alexandrian  Greeks,  it  was 
pictorial.  It  also  combined,  in  the  highest  degree, 
utility  and  comfort  with  showiness  and  imposing 
and  costly  appearance.  The  whole  civilized  world 
was  filled  with  the  monuments  of  this  art — which 
fell  heir  to  the  cultures  of  both  the  Orient  and 
Greece. 

Eablt  Christian.  When  religion  again  be- 
came paramount,  with  the  advent  of  Christianity, 
architectural  law  and  development  coincided  with 
the  building  and  decorating  of  churches.  The 
scheme  involved  the  development  of  Urge  inte- 
riors for  a  crowd  of  worshipers — quite  a  different 
problem  from  that  confronting  pagan  architects. 
The  public  basilica  of  the  Roman  fora  and 
the  basilical  halls  of  private  houses  offered 
models  for  such  a  type.  The  early  Christian 
architecture,  with  thin  brick  walls,  wooden  ceil- 
ings, and  long  colonnaded  interiors,  at  first  pre- 
vailed everywhere,  the  poverty  of  architectural 
form  and  detail  being  partly  concealed  by  rich 
mosaic  and  marble  ornamentation. 

Byzantine  and  Basiucal  Styixs.  But  aa 
early  as  the  Sixth  Century  the  Oriental  con- 
structive spirit  asserted  itself  once  more  in  the 
Hellenic  Provinces,  and  two  sharply  contrasted 
styles  henceforth  flourished  side  by  side:  the 
Byzantine  domical  architecture  in  the  Ehnpire  of 
the  East,  and  the  wooden-roofed  Latin  basilical 
architecture  in  the  West,  especially  in  Italy. 
Rome,  Ravenna,  Salonica,  Central  Syria,  North 
Africa,  are  full  of  early  basilicas.  Constanti- 
nople with  Saint  Sophia  (q.v.  for  illustration) 
and  others,  Ravenna,  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Syria 
possess  numerous  Byzantine  churches.  While  the 
Byzantine  style  underwent,  in  the  course  of  suc- 
ceeding centuries,  certain  changes,  such  as  the 
heiditening  of  the  drums  of  the  domes,  the  deco- 
ration of  the  exterior  with  marble  or  alternate 
courses  of  stone  and  brick,  the  use  of  accessories 
like  porches,  colonettes,  etc.,  these  difference* 
were  of  minor  importance. 

MoRAUMEDAN.  In  the  West,  on  the  contrary, 
the  new  civilization  resulting  from  the  awaken- 
ing of  the  northern  races  in  the  Eleventh  Century 
and  their  fusion  with  the  old  stock,  created  for 
itself  a  new  architecture  of  which  the  first  phase 
is  called  Romanesque,  the  second  Gothic.  But 
before  describing  its  characteristics,  a  phase  of 
Oriental  architecture  which  aroee  in  the  mean- 
time must  not  be  omitted — that  of  the  Moham- 
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medan  peoples  in  the  sreat  empire  founded  by 
the  Arabs  in  the  Seventh  Century.  Syria,  Pales- 
tine, Persia,  Egypt,  North  Africa,  Spain,  Asia 
Minor,  and  other  lands,  wrested  mainly  from  the 
Byzantines,  were  filled  with  monuments  of  a 
varied  and  rich  style,  based  largely  on  Byzantine 
and  Persian  models  adapted  to  new  purposes  and 
different  ideals.  The  mosques  and  mausoleums, 
minarets,  khans,  hospitals,  and  bazaars,  palaces, 
oratories,  and  fountains  form  a  varied  group  of 
buildings.  The  Moorish  School  of  Spain  from  the 
time  of  the  mosque  of  Cordova  to  the  Alhambra 
(q.v.  for  illustration)  of  Granada;  and  the 
Egyptian  School  of  Cairo,  from  the  mosques  of 
Hasan  and  Talun  to  that  of  Kalt  Bey,  are  the 
best  known;  but  the  Sjrrian  and  Palestinian 
School,  centred  at  Damascus,  and  the  Persian 
School,  centred  at  Bagdad  and  Ispahan,  were 
fully  as  important — the  latter  sending  out  off- 
shoots as  far  as  distant  India  and  Asia  Minor. 
The  development  of  the  dome,  the  stilted  horse- 
shoe and  pointed  arches,  stalactite  vaulting,  geo- 
metrical decoration,  particularly  in  brilliant 
faience  and  mosaic — these  are  characteristies  of 
the  Mohammedan  schools.  They  spread  coin- 
cidently  with  the  political  conquests  of  Islam. 
The  Golden  Age  began  in  the  Tenth  Century.  Up 
to  that  time  there  had  been  two  types  of  mosque, 
both  of  them  with  flat  wooden  ceilings:  that 
founded  on  the  type  of  the  Christian  church  with 
a  completely  inclosed  interior,  as  the  mosque  at 
Cordova  (q.v.) ;  and  that  based  on  the  open 
court  surrotmded  by  colonnades  like  a  cloister, 
the  colonnade  being  deepest  on  the  one  aide 
where  the  sanctuary  was  placed,  as  the  mosques 
of  Kairwan,  Damascus,  and  Cairo.  The  famous 
Aksa  Mosque  at  Jerusalem  held  an  intermediate 
position,  while  the  Dome  of  the  Hock,  also 
at  Jerusalem,  showed  how  Byzantine  domical 
buildings  were  at  first  sometimes  imitated.  But 
in  the  Eleventh  Century  the  final  fixed  types 
had  been  reached.  The  court-plan  and  pointed 
arch  were  supreme ;  the  geometrical  style  of  orna- 
ment was  complete  with  its  bewildering  tracery, 
and  the  dome  had  triumphed  over  the  flat  ceiling. 
When  the  Mongols  and  Tatars  overran  Islam 
thev  adopted  the  architecture  they  found,  espe- 
ciafly  the  Persian  forms.  The  latest  additionto 
the  artistic  heritage  was  through  the  Turkish 
conquest  of  Constantinople  in  the  Fifteenth  Cen- 
tury, which  led  to  a  return  in  even  greater  force 
of  the  primitive  influence  of  Byzantium. 

Romanesque.  Meanwhile  Europe  had  enjoyed 
the  architectural  revival  of  the  Romanesque 
period.  First  Germany  and  Italy,  then  France, 
and  finally  England  and  Spain  had  felt  the  new 
artistic  currents.  There  were  no  national  styles, 
far  less  was  there  any  unity  throughout  Europe. 
Each  province  had  special  characteristics.  In 
parts  of  Italy,  such  as  Tuscany  and  Rome,  the 
(trrangcment  of  the  early  Christian  basilica  was 
preserved  almost  intact  with  the  added  enrich- 
ment of  marble  and  mosaic  incrustations  and 
new  architectural  details.  It  was  the  same  in 
moat  of  Germany  and  northern  France  until  the 
Twelfth  Century.  Some  sections,  as  Venice  and 
Sicily,  were  even  strongly  affected  by  Byzantine 
art.  But  the  most  fertile  novelty  of  the  age  was 
the  development  of  the  vault,  which  found  ex- 
pression particularly  in  central  and  southern 
France  and  northern  Italy.     The  dome    (P6ri- 

fard),  the  tunnel  vault    (Provence,   Burgundy, 
pain,  etc.),  and  the  groin  or  cross- vault  (Lom- 


bardy)  were  all  successfully  used  to  cover 
churches  of  the  basilical  type.  The  future  of 
architecture  lay  in  this  development.  Gradually 
the  ribbed  groin-vault  gained  the  supremacy  and 
spread  to  Germany,  Normandy,  and  other  prov- 
inces of  France,  preparing  the  way  for  Gothic. 
The  great  crypts,  the  porches,  towers,  facades  of 
rich  and  varied  types,  a  decoration  of  figured  and 
ornamental  sculpture,  made  possible  by  the  use 
of  stone  in  place  of  brick,  were  among  the  promi- 
nent features.  This  phase  of  vaulted  Roman- 
esque was  rich,  heavy,  and  impressive.  It  was 
particularly  the  style  of  the  monastic  orders. 

(Jornic.  Out  of  it  there  gradually  grew,  in  the 
course  of  the  Twelfth  Century,  in  the  noiUi  of 
France,  the  Gothic  architecture  (q.v.  for  illustra- 
tion) ,  the  perfect  embodiment  of  vaulted  construc- 
tive architecture,  formed  of  three  main  elements: 
a  ribbed  groin-vault,  receiving  all  superincumbent 
weight;  piers,  receiving  their  vertical  thrust; 
and  flying  buttresses,  receiving  their  diagonal 
thrust.  This  skeleton,  when  perfected,  freed 
architecture  from  the  thraldom  of  heavy  walls; 
hence  the  development  of  large  windows  with 
their  tracery  and  stained  glass,  the  slender  piers, 
the  lofty  vaults.  The  new  style  was  hailed 
everywhere  and  spread  from  the  region  of  Paris 
gradually  over  Europe,  being  best  understood  in 
Spain  and  England,  less  so  in  Germany,  and  least 
of  all  in  Italy.  It  coincided  with  the  bloom  of 
all  the  other  arts,  which  remained  the  handmaids 
of  architecture,  contributing  to  the  rich  harmony 
of  the  style.  For  the  first  time  since  Roman 
days,  a  single  style  prevailed  everywhere,  break- 
ing through  local  schools  and  national  peculiar- 
ities. Gothic  was  essentially  of  one  type  and 
allowed  little  for  individual  idiosyncrasies.  The 
typical  cathedrals  are  those  of  Paris,  Amiens 
(q.v.  for  illustration),  Rheims,  and  Strassburg, 
having  great  choirs  with  radiating  chapels  and 
aisles,  a  transept  with  facades,  a  nave  with  two 
or  four  aisles,  a  western  facade  in  three  sections 
with  two  flanking  towers.  Single  towers  in  the 
centre,  as  at  Ulm;  square  screen  facades,  as  at 
Peterborough;  plain  square-ending  apses,  as 
often  in  England;  all  such  features  are  varia- 
tions from  the  orthodox  type.  So  are  the  many 
cases,  especially  in  Italy,  when  wooden  roofs  in 
place  of  ribbed  vaults  are  used  with  Gothic 
forms,  but  in  violation  of  Gothic  principles.  The 
development  of  Gothic  was  progressive.  The 
French  churches  of  the  Twelfth  Century  retained 
many  Romanesque  forms  and  heavy  proportions — 
as  at  Sens,  Senlis,  Noyon,  and  Laon.  Larger  win- 
dows and  tracery,  slender  proportions,  and  height 
of  vaulting  came  with  the  Golden  Age  of  th« 
Thirteenth  Century,  with  Notre  Dame  in  Paris, 
Chartres,  Rheims,  Amiens,  and  Saint  Denis.  The 
attenuated  geometric  style  reigned  in  France  in 
the  Fourteenth  Century;  then  the  flamboyant 
until  the  Sixteenth  Century.  In  England  the 
Early  English  corresponds  to  the  Thirteenth,  the 
Decorated  to  the  Fourteenth,  and  the  Perpendicu- 
lar to  the  two  succeeding  centuries.  Other  coun- 
tries had  corresponding  but  less  clearly  marked 
divisions.  The  general  tendency  was  increase  of 
decorative  richness  and  variety  of  form,  a  loss  of 
scientific  as  well  as  artistic  values,  the  invasion 
of  prettiness  in  place  of  breadth  and  strength. 

The  Renaissance.  Although  Italy  had  seen 
some  large  Gothic  monuments,  monastic 
churches,  such  as  Santa  Croce  and  Santa  Maria 
Novella  in  Florence,  and  the  Frari  in  Venice; 
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cathedrals,  such  as  Siena  and  Milan  (q.v.  for 
illustration),  Italian  artista  were  prepared  for 
the  Renaissance  style  founded  by  Brunelleachi 
and  liis  followers  early  in  the  Fifteenth  Century, 
a  style  based  on  the  study  of  Roman  mounments 
adapted  to  medisval  needs.  The  new  style  em- 
ployed the  dome  very  successfully  in  its  churches, 
but  it  was  preeminently  a  decorative  and  not  a 
constructive  style,  and,  like  the  Roman  architec- 
ture which  it  followed,  found  its  best  expression 
in  civil  not  in  religious  monuments.  Single  artista 
stamped  their  works  with  a  special  style.  Brun- 
elleschi,  Alberti,  Bramante,  Sansovino,  Michelan- 
gelo, Palladio,  are  not  merely  names — they  are 
types.  The  Roman  scheme  of  using  the  construc- 
tive arch  within  a  decorative  framework  of  pi- 
lasters or  columns  and  architrave  became  a  Re- 
naissance commonplace.  The  palaces  and  civic 
buildings  of  Florence,  Rome,  Venice,  Lombardy, 
Genoa  (for  illustration  see  these  titles),  represent 
the  essential  features  of  the  style  rather  .ban 
such  churches  as  those  of  Santo  Spirito  at  'jch 
Italian  cities  as  Florence,  Mantua,  Loreto,  Saint 
Peter's  at  Rome,  La  Salute  at  Venice.  Althougti 
early  Renaissance  decoration  is  so  exquisitely  del- 
icate, the  heavinesH  and  size  of  its  details  grew  to 
be  a  characteristic.  The  imitation  of  classic 
style  was  at  first  not  complete ;  Alberti  aimed  at 
it,  but  it  did  not  reach  its  cold  perfection  until 
Palladio,  just  before  the  opposite  school  of  fan- 
tastic irregularity,  called  the  Barocco,  came  to 
the  front  before  the  close  of  the  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury. The  style  was  at  first  almost  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  Florentine  artists,  who  introduced 
it  everywhere;  then  the  Lombards  tocdc  the  lead 
under  Bramante,  with  a  branch  in  Venice; 
finally  the  Roman  school,  with  Michelangelo, 
Raphael,  Vignola,  and  many  others,  obtained 
supremacy.  Meanwhile  the  new  style  was  spread- 
ing over  Europe,  where  it  first  blended  with  and 
then  superseded  Gothic.  This  occupied  nearly 
the  entire  Sixteenth  Century,  for  although  it 
penetrated  to  France  about  1800,  it  did  not 
obtain  national  foothold  in  Germany  until  about 
1550,  or  in  England  much  before  1600.  In  none 
of  these  countries  was  it  used  in  its  original 
purity,  being  everywhere  affected  by  national 
peculiarities.  The  most  artistic  changes  were 
those  in  France,  whose  chftteau  architecture, 
especiallv  in  the  Ixiire  region  and  near  Paris, 
produced  masterpieces  of  composition  worthy  of 
comparison  with  the  best  Italian  work.  Blois, 
Chambord,  the  Louvre,  the  Tuileries,  the  Luxem- 
bourg, and  Versailles  form  an  unsurpassed  series. 
For  illustrations  of  the  Louvre,  the  Lu.\embourg, 
and  Versailles,  see  these  titles. 

GSermany  was  more  foreign  to  the  classic  spirit ; 
and  the  percentage  here  and  in  England  of  purely 
classic  design  was  much  smaller  than  in  Italy  or 
France.  The  classic  orders  were  less  frequently 
used,  and  architecture  retained  more  medieval 
features.  The  most  interesting  classes  of  build- 
ings in  Germany  during  the  latter  Sixteenth  and 
early  Seventeenth  Centuries  were  the  princely 
castles  and  residences,  of  which  the  finest  example 
is  the  Heidelberg  Schloss;  and  the  town  halls, 
like  those  of  Altenburg,  Bremen,  and  Augsburg. 

The      SEVEJfTEEXTH      ANl)      EIGHTEENTH      CEN- 

Ti'RlBB.  Tlie  Renaissance  in  Italy  produced  a 
codification  of  Roman  architectural  principles  (of 
Greek  types  nothing  was  known)  which  wa» 
embodied  in  a  series  of  books,  the  most  impor- 
tant being  the  RegoUt  delle  cinque  ordini  <r  aroM- 


tettura  of  Giacono  Barozn  da  Vignola  (1907- 
1673)  (q-v-)-  On  these  books  was  based  the  prac- 
tice of  Efurope  in  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth 
centuries.  In  Italy  the  purest  classic  type  pre- 
vailed during  the  latter  part  of  the  Renaissance. 
Bramante  in  the  Tempietto  of  San  Pietro  in 
Montorio,  Rome,  and  elsewhere  em]doyed  Roman 
details  with  great  elegance  and  purity  as  did 
also  his  successors,  Antonio  da  San  Gallo  the 
younger,  Penizzi,  Palladio,  and  especially  Vig- 
nola and  Giacoma  ddla  Porta,  who  assistM 
Michelangelo  at  the  dome  of  Saint  Peter's  and  the 
Capitol  in  Rome.  Toward  the  end  of  the  Sixteenth 
Century  there  also  appeared  a  tendency  toward 
extreme  freedom  in  decoration,  producing  the  so- 
called  Baroque  style  (q.v. ),  which  ultimately 
caused  the  degeneracy  of  Italian  architecture. 
Until  after  the  time  of  Bernini  (1598-1080), 
however,  the  Baroque  is  quite  in  harmony  with 
the  revived  Roman  style,  and  lends  piquancy  to 
it;  as  in  Bernini's  colonnade  before  Saint  Peter's. 

The  Italian  elassicil  movement  was  continued 
in  France.  At  first  felt  in  the  Sixteenth  Century 
in  the  work  of  Pierre  Lescot  at  the  Louvre, 
Jean  Bullant  at  ^eouen,  and  Philibert  de 
I'Orme  at  the  Tuileries,  its  influence  increased 
until  the  middle  of  the  Seventeenth  Centory, 
and  culminated  in  the  prodigious  undertakings 
of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV  (1643-1716),  at  Ver- 
sailles, Marly,  Trianon,  and  Paris.  The  morement 
affected  not  only  the  buildings  themselves  but 
their  emplacement.  The  large  lines  of  the  plan  of 
Paris  may  be  traced  to  the  reign  of  I/nds  XIV. 

The  principles  established  in  the  Seventeenth 
Century  continued  is  the  Eighteenth  and  de- 
veloped into  the  current  French  architecture 
of  the  present  day.  French  decoration  is  an 
adaptation  of  the  Baroque  style,  and  haa  passed 
throi^h  phases  which  correspond  to  the  rogns, 
and  have  taken  the  names  of  succeeding  mon- 
archs;  style  Lonis  XIV,  Louis  XV,  Louis  XVI. 
(See  Rococo.)  French  architecture  crystal- 
lised about  the  formation  of  the  Academic  Royale 
d' Architecture  in  1671,  which  is  now  merged  with 
the  Institute.  Its  school  is  perpetuated  in  the 
Eeole  dea  Beaux  Arts  (q.v.). 

In  England  the  course  of  revived  claasicisia 
had  not  the  strength  developed  in  France,  but  it 
received  a  powerful  impulse  from  Inigo  Jones 
(1673-1652)  and  his  follower.  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  (1632-1723),  the  great  architect  of  Saint 
Paul's  Cathedral,  who  was  cotemporaneous  with 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  It  derived  also  a  cer- 
tain consistent  from  the  use  of  the  book  and 
drawings  of  Palladio,  introduced  by  Richard 
Boyle,  Earl  of  Burlington  (1606-1753).  The 
term  English  Palladian  applies  well  to  work  done 
until  after  the  time  of  Sir  William  Chambers 
(17261796).  The  German  people,  during  the 
Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  centuries  produced 
much  interesting  architecture,  but  developed 
little  which  is  characteristieally  national.  They 
yielded  easily  to  Italian  and  French  infiuences. 

Throughout  the  early  part  of  this  period  Flan- 
ders and  Holland  adopted  the  classical  and 
Baroque  traditions  of  Italy,  with  which  country 
th^  were  in  dose  commercial  rdations.  The 
architecture  of  Spain  in  the  Sixteenth  Century 
developed  a  peculiar  form  of  Renaissance  called 
plateresque  and  in  the  Seventeenth  and  Eigh- 
teenth centuries  is  a  picturesque  outgrowth  of 
the  Italian  Baroque   (see  CHCBBroxTGUaQtn). 

CoLONiAi.    ABOHrraOTUBE.      In    geoeral    thic 
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name  is  applied  to  the  architecture  of  any  colony, 
which  reflects  the  contemporaneous  work  of  the 
mother  country.  It  is  here  nsed  of  the  very  im- 
portant colonial  styles  deyeloped  ia  the  Americas 
during  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

The  Spanish  colonies,  especially  Mexico,  pro- 
duced interesting  architecture  directly  derived 
from  the  late  Baroque  buildinga  of  Spain, 
sometimes  called  Churrigueresque  (q.T.)  which 
was,  doubtless,  occasionally  executed  by  native 
workmen  with  Aztec  traditions.  As  in  Spain,  it 
shows  a  tendency  to  concentrate  decoration  at 
points,  as  about  doors  or  towers,  where  it  ia 
contrasted  with  large,  plain  wall  surfaces. 
There  is  also  a  brilliant  use  of  colored  tiles. 

Mexican  architecture  is  famous  for  the  devel- 
openient  of  the  low  Spanish  domes  of  which  there 
are  many  fine  examples  by  the  native  architect 
Tresgnerras.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Southern 
California  the  use  of  sun-dried  brick  (adobe) 
gave  origin  to  a  unique  form  of  Spanish-Colonial 
which  is  called  "Mission  Architecture." 

The  term  Colonial;  as  applied  to  the  English 
colonies,  includes  all  the  work  done  under  the 
influence  of  English  examples  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  the  period  extending  also  well  into 
the  Nineteenth  Century.  Unlike  the  Spanish  the 
northern  buildings  are  elegant,  precise,  and  a 
little  dry  in  style,  with  a  d^ded  leaning  toward 
classicism,  not  in  accuracy  of  design  but  in 
purity  of  line  and  proportion.  Before  1730  build- 
ing was  confined  to  d^'ellings,  the  most  preten- 
tious being  stone  houses  which  were  intended  to 
serve  also  for  defense.  As  the  country  became 
settled,  and  it  was  possible  to  build  with  more 
elegance,  carpenters  and  builders  instructed 
themselves  by  the  use  of  English  architectural 
books  by  Sir  William  Chambers  and  others.  In 
1797,  Asher  Benjamin,  a  builder  extensively  em- 
ployed in  Xew  England,  published  at  Greenflekl, 
Mass.,  "The  Country  Builder's  Assistant,"  an 
excellent  compilation  based  on  the  English 
manuals.  This  work,  with  others  imitated  from 
it.  fixed  the  practice  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  product  of  the  New 
England  Colonial  style  is  the  series  of  charm- 
ing meeting-house  steeples  suggested  by  the  spires 
of  Sir  Christopher  Wren's  churches  in  London. 

In  New  York  and  the  middle  part  of  the  country 
there  is  the  same  adaptation  of  English  details,  but 
with  broader  and  richer  eiTects.  In  the  South  the 
ample  country  residences  gave  fine  opportunities. 

Colonial  architecture  was  influenced  to  a 
slight  degree  by  French  practice.  From  1784 
to  1787  Thomas  Jefferson  was  Minister  to  France, 
and  not  only  took  much  interest  in  architecture, 
but  also  assisted  young  American  architects,  like 
Charles  BulAneh  (q.v. ),  in  their  studies.  In  the 
buildings  which  he  superintended,  however,  his 
house  at  Monticello,  Virginia,  and  the  University 
of  Virginia,  he  followed  English  text-books 
chiefly.  A  French  draughtsman  named  Mangin 
was  employed  on  the  City  Hall  in  New  York, 
finished  1811,  and  left  traces  of  French  influence 
there,  but  the  actual  architect  was  John  Laeourt. 
An  able  Frenchman,  Pierre  Charles  I'Enfant.  made 
the  plans  according  to  which  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton was  laid  out. 

The  Capitol  in  Washington,  although  built 
mainly  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  may  still  be 
considered  the  chief  Coltmial  monument,  all  of 
it,  except  the  dome,  being  the  work  of  architects 
trained  in  the  Eighteenth  Centurv. 
Vol.  I.  -60. 


The  Nineteenth  Cewtcrt.  The  fbgular  se- 
quence of  developing  styles  ceases  in  an  abrupt 
way  with  the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution. 
Mefore  that  time  no  style  of  architecture  had  ever 
existed  wliich  was  not  in  the  main  the  result  of 
natural  evolution.  Since  the  close  of  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century,  however,  there  has  been  no  true 
style  anyv.-here,  but  merely  a  series  of  imitative 
fashions  chasing  one  another  rapidly  across  the 
background  of  equally  mutable  social  conditions. 

The  first  of  these  fashions  which  attracts  our 
attention  is  the  so-called  Style  Empire,  the  char- 
acter of  decorative  design  influenced  in  part  by 
new  study  of  Roman  antiquity  and  partly  repro- 
duced from  the  work  of  the  preceding  reign  and 
fitted  to  the  grandiose  requirements  of  Napole- 
on's brief  dominion.  The  French  Republic  had 
shown  a  marlced  deference  to  what  were  sup- 

Cd  to  be  the  thoughts  and  ambitions  of  the 
aa  Republic  as  before  the  civil  war  of 
Marius  and  Sulla,  or  before  b.c.  100,  and  a 
fancied  attempt  to  reproduce  the  Roman  forms 
is  e^'ident  in  all  the  work  of  the  Napoleonic 
epoch.  This,  however,  applies  only  to  the  larger 
masses,  for  in  the  fumrture  and  metal  work 
of  the  time  there  is  more  of  Louis  Quinze  than 
of  ^milius  Paulus — a  formalized  rococo  rather 
than  a  modernized  Greco-Roraan  style.  The 
endurance  of  this  fashion  was  brief,'  however. 
The  Arc  de  I'Etoile  and  the  great  Church  of  the 
Madeleine  in  Paris  were  be^n  and  their  char- 
acter determined  during  this  period.  Also  the 
character  which  we  associate  with  Paris  of  wide 
and  elegant  avenues  was  fixed  by  Percier  and 
Fontaine,  although  such  arcades  as  those  of 
the  Rue  de  Rivoli  and  the  Rue  Royale  were  not 
destined  to  become  a  favorite  addition  to  im- 
portant streets.  The  influence  of  the  Empire 
style  was  hardly  felt  outside  of  P^ris;  and  for 
succeeding  students  it  has  been  rather  a  fashion 
in  costly  furniture  and  the  hanging  of  walls 
with  silk  than  an  architecture  of  dignity. 

With  the  return  of  peace  there  came  to  Europe 
the  most  completely  non-artistic  time  which 
had  there  been  known  since  man  emerged  from 
the  period  of  rough-stone  implements.  It  is 
a  matter  not  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  any 
inquirer,  the  cause  of  the  complete  disappear- 
ance from  the  European  mind  of  decorative 
ability  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  In  Great  Britain  the  unassuming  and, 
on  the  whole,  agreeably  simple  buildings  of  the 
(jcorgian  period  were  copied,  as  they  were  also 
in  the  United  States;  and  contemporaneously 
with  this,  in  the  countries  above  named,  there 
was  a  strong  inclination  to  study  the  newly 
discovered  monuments  of  pure  Grecian  art,  the 
buildings  of  Athens  and  Ionia,  and  also  the  re- 
mains of  Roman  imperial  art  existing  in  Italy 
and  its  neighborhood.  The  closing  years  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century  had  produced  a  number  of 
extraordinarily  important  books,  in  which,  for 
the  first  time,  the  facts  concerning  those  an- 
cient buildings  were  made  known  to  Europe. 
Under  the  influences  thus  introduced  into  the 
mind  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  there  were  buiU 
Roman  porticoes  with  square  box-like  churches 
behind  them,  such  as  the  magnificent  Cathedral 
of  Saint  Isaac  in  Saint  Petersbure;  and  in  such 
buildings  as  this  the  Imperial  Roman  feeling 
for  costly  and  splendid  material  revived.  Smaller 
churches"  of  this  sort  are  somewhat  abundant, 
as  in  London,  Saint  Paneras;  and  to  Ameriea, 
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the  imitations  of  marble  churches  executed  elab- 
orately in  pine  wood.  The  same  influence  in 
other  architecture  than  that  of  churches  is  seen 
in  the  famous  Walhalla  on  the  hills  near  Regens- 
burg,  the  Hall  of  Fame  at  Munich,  the  Capi- 
tol at  Washington  (q.v.  for  illustration). 
Saint  George's  Hall  in  Liverpool,  the  Bourse  in 
Paris,  and  the  great  theatre  of  Bordeaux.  It 
is  curious  to  find  this  Roman  style  of  colonnades 
and  pediments  decorating  an  otherwise  severely 
plain  building  revived  without  essential  changes 
at  the  close  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  The  rea- 
son for  it  is  not  far  to  seek — it  is  in  the  im- 
practicability of  producing  an  interesting  new 
style  founded  upon  classical  traditions,  unless 
with  the  willing  and  continuous  labor  of  several 
decades  at  least.  To  copy  Roman  forms  has 
proved  easy  to  able  and  well-taught  men,  as  all 
that  is  needed  is  free  expenditure  upon  the 
building  and  the  possession  by  the  designer  of  a 
nunilier  of  measured  drawings.  To  found  a  new 
style  upon  it,  whether  deliberately,  as  by  the 
careful  thought  of  men  who  can  design  and 
who  are  also  students,  or  more  unconsciously 
and  naturally  by  the  work  of  uninformed  build- 
ers who  take  the  details  their  masters  used 
before  them  and  modify  them  to  suit  the  new 
requirements — to  do  either  has  proved  imprac- 
ticable. The  immediate  result,  chronologically 
speaking,  of  the  first  Neo-Roman  revival  was 
the  introduction  into  domestic  and  civil  building 
of  the  insignificant  architecture  known  to  us  all 
from  the  abundant  remains  left  from  the  years 
between  1830  and  1870.  The  Hotel  de  Ville,  in 
Paris,  as  it  was  under  Louis  Philippe  and  until 
its  destruction  in  1871,  contained  only  the  cen- 
tral mass  of  the  building  of  Henry  IV.,  the 
wings  being  wholly  of  the  "bourgeois"_  and  un- 
impressive style  of  which  we  are  speaking.  The 
vast  structure  in  Washington  occupied  by  th« 
departments  of  State,  War,  and  the  Navjr  is  an 
almost  perfect  example  of  the  class  of  buildings 
in  question.  There  was  more  sincerity  in  the 
work  of  some  English  architects,  apart  from  the 
Gothic  revival  named  below.  Thus  the  club- 
houses designed  by  the  elder  Charles  Barry 
(Sir  Charles),  such  as  the  Travellers'  and  the 
Reform  in  Pall  Mall,  and  Bridgewater  House,  by 
the  same  artist,  were  all  built  between  1830  and 
1850,  and  all  have  some  architectural  character. 
This  epoch  saw  also  the  work  of  King  Ludwig 
I.  in  Munich,  often  of  a  character  wholly  dif- 
ferent from  the  pseudo-Greek  buildings  named 
above.  Thus,  the  Royal  Library  was  finished 
before  1843,  in  a  style  borrowed  from  Italian 
palazzi  of  the  Fifteenth  Century,  as  was  also 
the  southern  front  of  the  royal  palace  (KBnigs- 
bau)  ;  and  of  this  time  also  was  the  Hauptwache, 
a  reduced  copy  of  the  Loggia  de'  Ijinzi  at 
Florence.  The  buildings  of  the  new  Louvre, 
built  during  the  reign  of  Napoleon  III.,ju8t  mjss 
this  expressionless  vulgarity  of  style;  they  miss 
it  in  that  they  are  large  in  their  parts,  built 
at  great  cost,  and  adorned  by  a  school  of  highly 
trained  architectural  sculptors  to  whom  it  was 
impossible  to  turn  out  other  than  interesting 
details.  Even  the  dismal  H6tel  de  Ville  above 
mentioned  would  have  had  some  interest  had  it 
been  covered  with  elaborate  architectural  sculp- 
ture of  admirable  workmanship.  The  reign  of 
dullness  continued  until  1860  or  later;  but  there 
was  much  that  was  interesting  in  the  way  of 
individual  buildings.    The  Library  of  Sainte  Gene- 


vieve, in  Paris,  is  an  example  of  the  very  small 
group  of  buildings  called  Neo-Greek — which 
term  is  a  misnomer,  pointing  rather  to  the 
studies  of  the  founders  of  the  school  than  to 
their  finished  work.  The  buildings  especially 
classed  under  this  term,  as  the  library  above 
named  and  the  rebuilding  of  the  Palais  de  Jus- 
tice, have  no  Greek  character;  and  even  Vis- 
conti's  tomb  of  Napoleon  I.  is  rather  Neo-Roman 
— as  if  a  prolongation  of  the  Style  Empire  rather 
than  a  novel  departure.  Of  this  epoch,  too,  are 
the  basilica  churches — Saint  Vincent  de  Paul  and 
Notre  Dame  de  Lorette,  in  Paris,  and  Saint 
Boniface,  in  Munich — buildings  of  a  style  most 
promising  to  one  who  hopes  for  original  work  in 
the  future,  but  not  as  yet  carried  farther. 

This  epoch,  1830  to  1870,  includes  also  the 
time  of  the  Gothic  revival,  properly  so  called; 
that  is,  of  the  earlier  years  of  that  movement — 
of  the  time  when  the  reformers  were  full  of 
hojie  and  courage,  and  believed  that  the  sin- 
cerity and  the  logical  construction  and  decora- 
tion of  Gothic  churches  were  capable  of  being 
reproduced.  The  intellectual  movement  assumed 
that  modem  churches  were  cold,  devoid  alike  of 
ornament  and  of  interest;  while  the  churches 
of  the  Fourteenth  Century — for  it  was  the  later 
Gothic  which  first  attracted  the  student — ^.were 
full  of  interest.  Therefore,  those  engaged  in 
the  movement  undertook  to  studv  the  forms  and 
the  details,  and  to  reproduce  them  exactly  for 
a  while,  believing  that  there  would  come  in- 
evitably a  Gothic  style  which  would  be  either 
the  old  one  revived  or  some  modification  of  it 
still  more  nearly  suited  to  modem  needs. 
Again,  as  to  civic  and  domestic  buildings,  the 
enthusiasts  believed  also  that  these  would  be 
far  more  admirable  if  they  were  built  as  the 
Fourteenth  Century  Italians  and  the  Fifteenth 
Century  Frenchmen  built.  Moreover,  this  style 
admits  of  all  kinds  of  adornment  by  means  of 
the  colors  of  natural  material.  In  England, 
in  France,  and  in  Germany,  preceding  genera- 
tions had  done  little  of  that;  but  in  Italy  they 
did  much,  and  it  was  deemed  clear  that  modem 
architects  might  study  Italian  as  tvell  as  other 
forms  of  GSothic.  All  this  can  be  found  at  length 
In  the  writings  of  the  authors  of  that  time — 
authors  of  whom  some  are  still  in  repute — and 
in  the  work  of  a  host  of  later  writers,  men  who 
also  were  inspired  with  the  same  hope  of  speedy 
improvement  of  the  artistic  situation.  One  set 
of  studies  of  the  past  having  failed,  another  was 
thought  sure  to  succeed;  and  only  after  twenty 
years  of  effort  did  it  begin  to  be  clear  that 
nothing  complete  was  to  come  from  the  GoUiie 
revival.  The  most  costly  building  of  the  style 
was  almost  the  earliest,  the  great  Westminster 
Palace  (q.v.),  designed  by  the  elder  Charles 
Barry,  who  was  knighted  as  having  been  the 
architect  of  the  home  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment. This  building  is  studied  from  the  moMt 
formal  type  of  the  Tudor  style,  and  the  at- 
tempt to  cover  it  with  rich  decoration  only 
enhances  the  evident  formalism  of  the  constantly 
repeated  details  of  ornament.  In  spite  of  this, 
in  Germany  and  in  England,  the  style  became  al- 
most exclusively  ecclesiastical,  while  the  clas- 
sical methods  prevailed  for  civic  buildings.  In 
France  it  had  so  little  effect  upon  the  strongly 
organized  and  deeply  convinced  workmen  and 
thinkers  of  that  most  artistic  of  modem  nations 
that  only  a  few  buildings  of  completely  mediieval 
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character  were  built,  either  in  France  itaelf  or 
in  the  countries  under  immediate  French  influ- 
ence. These,  when  they  were  built,  had,  how- 
ever, this  great  superiority,  that  they  were  com- 
pletely constructional,  vaulted  in  masonry  if 
not  according  to  the  strict  Gothic  principle  of 
rib  vaulting,  which  was  as  yet  barely  under- 
stood, and  consistent  in  all  their  parts,  while 
the  English  work  of  the  same  period  and  Ameri- 
can imitations  of  it  were  very  apt  to  be  dis- 
figured within  by  plaster  imitations  of  medieval 
forms.  Since  1870  there  have  been  some  evi- 
dences of  more  thoughtful  and  therefore  more 
original  ways  of  working.  There  have  been  some 
designs  which  are  not  based  upon  buildings  of 
the  past  more  than  this,  that  the  old  systems 
of  proportion,  the  old  methods  of  making  a 
building  effective,  have  been  in  the  designer's 
mind.  One  of  the  most  carefully  studied  of 
these  is  the  great  building  on  the  Trocad^ro 
hill  at  Paris,  which  was  begun  about  1875  and 
finished  in  time  for  the  great  Exposition  of  1878. 
This  is  a  vast  building,  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  mile,  measured  in  a  straight  line,  from  out 
to  out,  occupying  a  most  advantageous  position 
and  richljr  adorned  by  sculpture  on  a  large 
scale  in  its  immediate  surroundings  and  out- 
skirts rather  than  in  its  own  walls  and  door- 
way's. It  is  not  possible  to  say  to  what  his- 
torical style  it  belongs ;  it  belongs  to  none.  Less 
entirely  free  from  possible  classification  under 
an  ancient  name  is  the  best  of  American  free 
work,  such  as  Trinity  Church  in  Boston,  which, 
although  entirely  Romanesque  in  spirit,  is 
studied  from  the  Romanesque  of  Europe,  and 
contains  features  dimly  traceable  to  French, 
to  Spanish,  and  to  English  anti(^uity,  while  all 
are  harmonized  into  a  modem  design.  Such  a  de- 
sign, too,  was  All  Souls  Church  in  New  York,  a 
study  indeed  of  Italian  Romanesque,  but  as  com- 
pletely a  modern  design  as  the  Trocad^ro  Palace 
itself.  So  there  are  some  smooth-faced  street 
facades  in  which,  the  question  being  merely  to 
design  a  front  and  to  arrange  the  fenestration 
agreeably,  great  independence  has  been  shown. 
Great  Britain  has  tieen  rich  in  buildings  of 
Uiis  sort,  for  the  devotion  of  many  of  her  best 
designers  to  the  Gothic  revival  had  at  all  events 
given  them  the  habit  of  constructional  design- 
mg;  they  have  been,  on  the  whole,  far  less  con- 
trolled by  tradition  than  the  Frenchmen,  while 
also  far  less  successful  in  producing  buildings 
of  permanent  charm  such  as  results  from  thor- 
oughly matured  designing.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  a  tasteful  and  satisfactory  design  is  much 
more  quickly  got  in  a  style  already  familiar  to 
the  artist  and  to  his  critics,  the  cultivated  pub- 
lic. Cultivation  in  such  matters  must  go  far 
beyond  the  knowledge  gained  by  travel  and  by 
general  reading  before  the  student  can  recog- 
nize the  attempt  at  new  methods  of  design  and 
partly  judge  them.  There  is,  therefore,  a  very 
strong  inducement  to  every  designer  to  work  on 
the  old  lines. 

The  novel  systems  of  building  caused  by  mod- 
ern scientific  advance  have  not  had  so  much 
influence  upon  design  as  had  been  anticipated. 
In  France,  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,  it  was  seen  that  wrought-iron 
was  to  become  an  important  element  in  future 
building,  and  those  who  sought  to  influence  for 
good  the  designing  of  the  time  pointed  out 
many  ways  in  which  it  could  be  utilized.  At  the 
same  time,  in  the  United  States,  cast-iron  in  hol- 


low columns  and  in  shells,  imitating  cut-stcna 
work,  was  introduced;  and  while  the  shop  fronts 
of  all  American  cities  came  to  be  made  of  this 
material,  there  were  also  very  many  facades 
which,  though  apparently  of  stone  masonry, 
were  from  street  level  to  roof  composed  ex- 
clusively of  a  series  of  cast-iron  members  held 
together  by  riveting.  Again,  at  a  later  time, 
when  the  steel-cage  construction  for  high  build- 
ings was  introduced,  as  is  shown  below,  the 
opportunity  for  a  fresh  movement  in  design 
seemed  to  be  given;  but  this  was  rendered  im- 
practicable, partly  by  the  legal  requirement  that 
iron  should  everywhere  be  protected  from  the 
effect  of  heat  in  case  of  conflagration,  and  partly 
by  the  same  willingness  to  repeat  old  forms 
under  new  conditions  which  had  controlled  the 
designing  of  the  cast-iron  fronts  mentioned 
above.  Still  another  opportunity  seemed  to  be 
afforded  for  the  use  of  ironwork  in  design; 
namely,  in  the  buildings  of  the  great  expositions, 
from  their  commencement  in  London  in  1861 
through  the  entire  half -century ;  but  here  it 
has  been  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  to 
base  the  design  upon  the  ironwork  itself.  The 
disposition  to  make  the  buildings  of  one  of  these 
great  fairs  as  attractive  as  possible  to  a  multi- 
tude of  people,  and  the  need  of  great  haste  in 
their  construction,  has  prevented  thoughtful  con- 
sideration from  being  given  to  their  design, 
and  the  introduction  of  staff  and  of  plaster 
boards  has  facilitated  the  imitation  of  rec- 
ognized architectural  forms  in  mere  outside 
work,  in  the  simulacra  of  architectural  structures, 
supported,  indeed,  by  an  iron  frame,  but  not 
recognizing  that  framework  as  part  of  the 
building  proper.  Thus,  in  one  of  the  great  halls 
of  Chicago  of  1893,  or  of  Paris  in  1900,  there 
was,  without,  what  passed  for  a  cut-stone  facade 
of  great  elaboration  and  necessary  cost;  but 
within,  this  character  disappeared  completely, 
and  the  whole  interior  was  a  vast  cage — a 
greenhouse  as  completely  non-architectural  as 
the  original  building  in  Hyde  Park  in  1861. 
Here  and  there  a  building  has  been  built  con- 
structionally  of  wrought-iron,  having  the  spaces 
between  the  members  of  its  light  frame  filled  in 
with  colored  brickwork  or  the  like.  Such  a 
building  was  that  of  the  municipality  of  Paris 
at  the  Exposition  of  1878.  Its  walls  were  of 
common  hard  brick,  between  uprights  and  hori- 
zontals of  wrought-iron,  while  its  wide  and 
very  high  doorways  were  enriched  beyond  all 
modem  practice  by  a  combination  of  terra- 
cotta in  high  relief  and  glazed  and  richly  painted 
tiles.  Similar  attempts  have  not  been  more 
numerous  during  the  later  years  of  the  cen- 
tury than  when  the  subject  first  excited  atten- 
tion. Thus,  the  excellent  reading-room  of  the 
National  Library  at  Paris,  roofed  by  means  ot 
wrought-iron  arches  carrying  cupolas  of  brick- 
work faced  with  tiling,  dates  from  the  years 
before  1865.  The  most  effective  ornamentation 
in  the  days  of  the  Gothic  revival  is  that  of  the 
Oxford  Museum,  completed  about  1860;  and 
the  most  effective  artistic  ironwork  in  any  of 
the  larger  buildings  of  the  great  expositions 
was  that  of  the  square  domes  of  the  Paris 
building  of  1889.  In  this  way  the  few  attempts 
at  artistic  ironwork  have  been  scattered  over  a 
half-eentury,  without  resulting  in  any  deter- 
mined school  of  desi^.  In  like  manner  a  few 
houses  have  been  built  fronting  on  the  streets 
of  Paris,  and  in  certain  Belgian  cities,  in  which 
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the  iron  framework  is  treated  on  the  same 
sound,  constructional  principles  as  those  in- 
volved in  the  wooden  "naif -timbered"  construc- 
tion of  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  centuries. 
These,  however,  are  very  rare  exceptions,  and 
the  only  recent  development  of  the  same  fine- 
art  treatment  of  metal  has  been  in  tlie  very 
moderate  attempts  at  logical  building  of  shop 
fronts,  balconies,  greenhouses,  and  shelters  above 
doorways  of  entrance.  The  few  attempts  to 
treat  strictly  engineering  structures,  bridges, 
and  the  like,  in  an  artistic  way  have  not  been 
successful. 

The  steel-cage  system  of  building  dates  from 
fUwut  1880.  It  was  ten  years  earlier  when  it 
was  first  noted  in  the  greater  cities  of  the  United 
States  that  business  offices  could  not  be  rented 
to  advantage  nor  large  hotels  managed  success- 
fully without  a  free  use  of  the  elevator  (the 
lift);  Offices  in  the  fifth  story  would  not  rent 
at  all,  nor  those  on  the  fourth  story  easily,  un- 
less they  had  this  "elevator  service.''  But  with 
the  introduction  of  elevators  into  office  build- 
ings and  hotels  there  came  the  easy  possibility 
of  Duilding  to  the  height  of  eight  and  nme  stories 
instead  of  to  five.  Ten  years  later  there  ap- 
peared suddenly  the  possibility  of  building  what 
appeared  to  be  an  ordinary  edifice  of  masonry 
with  an  actual  structure  of  steel  uprighte  and 
horizontals  firmly  bolted  together,  braced  whers 
necessary,  and  of  any  conceivable  height.  All 
the  exterior  walls,  which  were  thin  and  of 
masonry,  were  supported  by  the  steel  structure, 
and  therefore  the  walls  oi  the  basement  story 
occupied  no  more  horizontal  space  than  those 
of  any  upper  story ;  whereas,  in  a  masonry  build- 
ing, the  walls  or  piers  grow  much  thicker  below 
as  the  height  increases,  and  more  valuable  space 
in  the  ground  story  is  lost  in  the  attempt  to 
get  less  valuable  space  above.  Immediately  upon 
the  introduction  of  the  constructional  steel 
frame,  buildings  were  increased  in  height  from 
nine  or  ten  to  twenty  or  more  stories.  Elevators 
were  built  which  ran  at  greatly  increased  speed, 
and  these  could  be  arranged  in  groups,  some  to 
run  "express"  to  the  twelfth  story,  perhaps, 
while  others  stopped  at  every  floor  from  the 
first  to  the  eleventh. 

In  spite  of  the  radical  character  of  these 
changes  in  construction  and  plan,  no  sign  of 
any  architectural  result  has  appeared.  This  is 
in  part  owing  to  the  purely  commercial  char- 
acter of  the  buildings.  They  must  be  built  as 
quickly  as  possible,  because  of  the  monthly  loss 
of  rent  to  the  owner  while  his  plot  of  ground 
remains  unproductive,  and  they  must  be  as  in- 
expensive as  possible,  in  order  that  the  annual 
rentel  may  bear  a  better  proportion  to  the  cost. 
Hitherto  in  the  history  of  the  world  no  archi- 
tecture of  any  value  has  been  developed  out  of 
any  such  conditions.  The  efforte  of  two  or 
three  architects  to  invest  these  buildings  with 
a  logical  and  appropriate  system  of  external 
design  are  worthy  of  the  highest  praise,  but 
have  not  been  followed  generally;  nor  have  they 
produced  marked  resulte  as  yet. 

Recent  Abchitecture.  The  profound  peace 
enjoyed  by  the  people  of  Western  Europe  and 
America  in  recent  years  has  encouraged  abundant 
building.  In  Europe  the  necessary  monuments 
and  public  buildings  have  been  built  according 
to  customary  formulas,  but  in  minor  works  there 
lias  been  a  tendency  toward  extreme  eccentricity. 
An  abandonment  of  old  conventions  and  the  de- 


velopment of  new  has  created  the  so-called 
Style  \ouveau,  which  is  represented  in  all  the 
arts ;  but  has  had  most  effect  for  good  or  evil  in 
the  art  of  architecture.  So  far  as  the  Style  Yoit- 
vcau  has  contented  iteelf  with  the  abandonment 
of  meaningless  excrescences  and  tended  to  bring 
architecture  back  to  ite  fundamental  relations 
of  color,  line,  and  form,  ite  work  has  be«n  bene- 
ficial. But  it  has  seldom  stopped  at  this  point. 
It  has  usually  proceeded  to  the  invention  of  new 
forms  which  have  little  reason  for  existence  and 
little  beauty. 

Like  most  modem  art  movements,  the  Style 
youveau  crystellized  in  Paris.  In  France,  how- 
ever, iU  eccentricities  have  been  mitigated  and 
even  avoided  by  the  prevailing  good  taste  of  the 
nation.  Among  ite  recent  achievements  are  the 
Pavilion  Bleu  of  the  Exposition  of  1900  and  the 
Castel  B^rangcr  in  Paris.  Of  greater  importence 
than  their  achievements  at  home  are  the  commis- 
sions obtained  by  French  architecte  in  foreign 
countries;  such  as  the  group  of  stete  buildings 
in  Lima,  Peru,  and  the  splendid  but  showy  Con- 
gress Palace  for  Mexico  by  B^nard. 

The  most  extreme  development  of  the  Style 
Nouveau  may  be  studied  in  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria. Although  the  results  in  the  former  country 
are  sometimes  happy,  especially  in  suburban 
residences,  they  frequently  violate  all  laws  of 
structural  expression  and  propriety.  In  Vienna, 
an  importent  centre  of  the  movement,  the  new 
Trainkaseme  (barracks)  and  the  Young  Women's 
Academy  are  examples  of  modern  design  con- 
trolled by  good  taste.  The  application  of  color 
to  stuccoed  exteriors  has  received  much  attention 
in  that  city.  In  Bohemia  the  new  art  has  run  to 
riotous  extremes  in  external  design.  A  good  ex- 
ample of  a  rational  style  is  the  recently  com- 
?leted  City  Hall  of  Copenhagen,  by  Martin  Nyrop. 
n  Holland  and  the  Low  Countries  generally  there 
has  been  much  interesting  work  in  brick. 

In  England  where  the  art  of  William  Morris, 
one  of  the  forces  underlying  the  Style  Tfouveau 
had  its  home,  the  less  attractive  phases  of  the 
movement  have  not  found  encouragement.  Since 
the  Victorian  Gothic  revival  in  the  middle  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century  the  sympathy  of  English 
architects  has  been  with  medieval  motives  and 
ideals.  Classic  conventions  have  been  used  solely 
for  secular  buildings  and  then  not  with  interest 
and  often  without  correctness.  The  Mediaeval 
manner,  Romanesque  or  Gothic,  the  churches  of 
John  Francis  Bentley  (d.  1902)  and  especially 
his  newly  completed  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral 
of  Westminster  may  perliaps  be  considered  the 
most  characteristic.  There  is  also  a  new  cathe- 
dral at  Liverpool  by  Gilbert  Scott. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  powerful  later  archi- 
tectural achievemente  have  been  in  the  United 
States.  The  rapid  advance  in  individual  fortunes 
and  in  the  general  well-being  of  the  people,  the 
invention  of  new  and  facile  methods  of  construc- 
tion, already  mentioned,  have  brought  about  a 
prodigious  amount  of  building.  This  has  been 
accompanied  by  the  best  intentions  in  an  artistic 
way,  but  the  old  architectural  conventions  have 
not  adapted  themselves  to  the  new  conditions,  and 
for  the  most  part,  the  high  office  buildings,  apart- 
ment houses  or  hotels  have  not  been  attractive  or 
interesting.  The  success  of  the  Chicago  exhibi- 
tion of  1893  and  of  the  Buffalo  exhibition  of  1901 
called  attention  to  the  possibility  of  introducing 
large  and  symmetrical  arrangemente  in  our  stiU 
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new  and  rapidly  growing  cities.  Of  these  Wash- 
ington lias  presented  the  most  promising  iield 
for  experiments,  inasmuch  as  it  is  still  possible 
to  carry  out,  in  its  main  features,  the  original 
design  of  De  I'Enfant  for  the  laying  out  of  that 
city  (1701).  In  1002  a  commission  for  formu- 
lating plans  was  appointed.  A  commission  re- 
ceutly  appointed  to  plan  the  rearrangement  of 
considerable  portions  of  the  city  of  New  York  has 
published  ( 1004 )  a  report  which  furnishes  guid- 
ance for  future  work.  Many  minor  cities  have 
followed  these  examples. 

Important  buildings  have  been  tmdertaken  by 
the  United  States  Government;  such  as  the  en- 
largement of  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  the 
Custom  House  in  New  York,  the  Post  Office  and 
Court  House  in  Cleveland,  and  the  federal  build- 
ings in  Indianapolis  and  San  Francisco.  To  these 
may  be  added  many  important  state  and  mu- 
nicipal buildings,  the  finest  of  which  is  the  Minne- 
sota state  capitol  at  St.  Paul.  The  large 
number  of  libraries  built  by  public  institutions 
and  made  possible  by  the  munificence  of  Mr.  Car- 
negie have  enabled  architects  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems presented  by  that  type  of  building  more 
satisfactorily. 

If  libraries  and  museums  be  included  tuder 
the  category  of  educational  architecture,  this  di- 
vision probably  constitutes  the  most  important 
and  prolific  field  of  American  architecture  dur- 
ing recent  years.  All  the  great  universities  and 
many  colleges  have  made  substantial  additions 
to  their  buildings.  Among  the  most  prominent 
examples  of  extensive  plans  now  being  carried 
out  are  those  of  the  National  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point,  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis, 
the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  and 
Columbia  University  in  New  York  City.  In 
ecclesiastical  architecture  the  most  notable 
achievements  in  recent  years  have  been  the  choir 
of  the  cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  the  many- 
storied  Broadway  Tabernacle — all  in  New  York 
City — and  St.  Paul's  Church  in  Chicago. 

In  commercial  architecture  the  bank  buildings 
have  generally  been  the  most  elegant  and  pleas- 
ing, partly  because  of  their  moderate  height  and 
simple  and  massive  construction.  Among  the 
prominent  examples  of  'sky-scrapers'  are  the 
tower-like  Flat-iron  and  Times  buildings  and  the 
Trinity  Building  in  New  York  City;  the  First 
National  Bank  and  the  Railway  Exchange  in 
Chicago.  Of  high  architectural  importance  are 
the  palatial  and  extravagantly  decorated  hotels 
in  the  larger  cities;  such  as  the  Astor  and  St. 
Regis  in  New  York,  Bellevue  Stratford  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  Willard  in  Washington.  Mention 
should  also  be  made  of  the  great  railway  stations 
now  in  process  of  erection :  the  Union  Station  at 
Washington  and  the  magnificent  new  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  York  Central  stations  in  New 
York  City. 

In  this  brief  survey  there  has  been  no  place  for 
the  architecture  of  Farther  Asia,  of  India,  and 
the  neighboring  provinces ;  of  China  and  Japan : 
still  less  for  the  architecture  of  Mexico,  Central 
America,  Peru,  etc.  All  these  are  described  under 
their  especial  heads,  and  under  Abchitgctube, 
Ancient  American.  The  details  of  all  the  styles 
here  mentioned  are  also  given  under  the  separate 
titles  Assyrian  Abt;  Babylonian  Art:  By- 
zantine Art;  Christian  Art;  Egyptian  Art; 
Gornic  Abt;  Greek  Art;  Mohammedan  Art; 
Persian  Abt;   Phcenician  .\rt;  Renaissance 


Art;  Roman  Art;  Romanesque  Art.  Under  the 
general  head  Art,  History  of,  a  review  is  given 
of  all  the  various  classes  of  titles  under  which  the 
architectural  material  in  the  cyclopeedia  is  classi- 
fied, such  as  biographies  of  architects,  descrip- 
tions of  various  kinds  of  buildings,  definitions  of 
terms,  etc.  This  history  of  the  science  and  mate- 
rial of  construction  is  given  under  Building. 

Bibliography.  An  excellent  systematic  hand- 
book is  Roeengarten,  A  Handbook  of  Architec- 
tural Styles  (English  translation,  London,  1878). 
More  recent,  and  with  references  and  a  larger 
enumeration  of  monuments,  is  Hamlin,  A  Temt- 
hook  of  the  History  of  Architecture  (New  York, 
1807).  The  only  full  history  of  architecture  ia 
English,  but  uneven  and  imreliable,  is  Fergusson, 
A  History  of  Architecture  in  All  Countri«f 
(London,  1803).  LUbke,  Geachichte  der  Archi- 
tektur  (Leipzig,  1884),  is  somewhat  antiquated, 
but  more  accurate.  Ram^,  Histoire  de  I'archi- 
tecture  (Paris,  1885),  is  still  useful.  A  critical 
history,  from  the  standpoint  of  pure  construc- 
tion and  form,  has  now  been  given  in  Choisy, 
Histoire  de  Varchitecture  (Paris,  1899),  without 
an  enumeration  of  monuments,  and  extremely 
technical.  Two  series  of  separate  handbooks,  each 
covering  some  special  style  or  country,  and  to- 
gether forming  a  complete  whole,  are  being  pub- 
lished, one  in  France,  the  other  in  Germany.  The 
general  title  of  the  French  series  is  Bibliothique 
de  I'enseignement  dcs  beauw  arts  (see  Art, 
History  or) ;  Laloux,  L'architecture  grecque 
(Paris,  1888)  ;  Corroyer,  L'architecture  romaine 
(Paris,  1887),  and  L'architecture  gothique 
(Paris,  1801);  and  Palustre,  L'architecture  de 
la  Benaissanee  (Paris,  1802),  are  the  only  vol- 
umes on  architecture  alone;  but  the  rest  of  the 
field  is  covered  in  the  architectural  sections 
of  the  following  general  volumes:  Maspero, 
Egyptian  Aroheeology  (London,  1805)  ;  Babylon, 
Oriental  Antiquities,  translated  by  B.  T.  Evetts 
(New  York,  1880);  Martha,  L'arch«ologie 
Mrusque  et  rtnnaitte  (Paris,  1884);  Perat«, 
L'arch4ologie  chritienne  (Paris,  1892);  Bayet, 
L'art  byzantin  (Paris,  1883) ;  Gayet,  L'art  arabe 
(Paris,  1803),  and  L'art  persan  (Paris,  1805). 

The  German  series  is  more  detailed,  and  is- 
solely  architectural.  It  is  the  Handbuch  der 
Architektur,  ed.  Durm  (Darmstadt,  1895),  and 
contains    special    volumes    on    the    theory    and 

fractice  of  architecture,  as  well  as  its  history, 
ts  four  sections  are  entitled:  I.  Allgemeine 
Hochbaukunde  (materials;  statics;  methods; 
forms) ;  II.  Baustile  (History,  in  four  sections; 
Ancient,  Medieval,  Renaissance,  and  Modem ) ; 
III.  Hochbau-Construclionen  (elements  of  struc- 
ture ;  foundations ;  external  features ;  internal  fea- 
tures; specific  details )  ;  lV.Entwerfen,Anlageund 
Einrichtung  der  Gebdude  (composition;  build- 
ings for  dwelling  and  trade;  buildings  for  agri- 
cultural and  provisioning  purposes;  public- 
houses,  clubs,  and  halls,  etc.;  buildings  for 
health,  charity,  etc.;  educational,  scientific,  and 
artistic  establishments;  civic,  governmental, 
administrative,  and  military  buildings;  religious 
and  memorial  structures;  the  city).  There  are 
a  number  of  quarto  volumes  in  each  of  these 
sections  and  subsections,  several  of  which  hare 
been  published.  In  the  historical  section  the 
most  valuable  are:  Durm,  Die  Baukunst  der 
Oriechen  (Darmstadt,  1802) ;  and  Die  Bau- 
kunst der  Etrusker  und  der  Rdmer  (Darm- 
stadt,  1885).     The  others  are:   Essenwein,  Die 
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AutgSnge  der  classiachen  Baukunat  (Early 
Christian),  and  Die  Forisetzung  der  classischen 
Baukunat  im  oatromiachen  Reiche  (Bjzantine)  ; 
Franz  Pascba,  Baukunat  dea  lalam  (Darmstadt, 
1896) ;  and  Essenwein,  a  series  of  works  on  Die 
romanUohe  und  die  gothiache  Baukunat  (Darm- 
stadt, 1889-92),  including  his  volumes  on  Mili- 
tary Architecture  (Kriegahaukunat) ,  and  Do- 
meatio  Architecture  (Wohnbau). 

There  are  two  principal  dictionaries  of  archi- 
tecture in  English:  The  Dictionary  of  Archi- 
tecture of  the  English  Architectural  Publication 
Society,  on  a  large  scale,  never  completed;  and 
Russell  Sturgis,  Dictionary  of  Architecture 
(.{  vols..  New  York,  1901-02).  Gwilt,  Encyclopce- 
dia  of  Architecture  ( lx>ndon,  1888 ) ,  is  handy  to 
consult.  In  French  there  is  Planat,  Encyclopi- 
die  de  I'arohitecture  et  de  la  conatruction  ( Paris, 
1890-93).  An  excellent  modern  architectural 
manual  is  Gaudet,  EUmenta  et  thiorie  d'  I'arohi- 
tecture  (4  vols.,  Paris,   1902). 

ABCHrrECTirBE,  Ancient  Amebican.  No 
historical  sketch  of  aboriginal  American  archi- 
tecture is  possible  with  our  lack  of  reliable  data 
as  to  the  history  of  the  American  races  and  their 
relation  to  each  other.  The  tribes  whom  we  are  ac- 
customed to  group  under  such  heads  as  "Mound 
Builders"  and  "Cliff  Dwellers"  (for  illustration 
see  these  titles),  although  far  from  being  the 
earliest  inhabitants  of  our  continent,  never  pro- 
duced any  works  that  enter  the  domain  of  art, 
though  some  of  the  "pueblos"  show  careful  con- 
struction and  plan,  especially  in  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico;  for  example,  Casa  Grande  (q.v.  for 
illustration);  Chihuahua;  and  Bonito.  The  peo- 
ples of  Maya  and  Nahuatl  nationality  who  found- 
ed the  confederacies  of  Mexico,  Central  America, 
Peru,  and  other  South  American  States,  devel- 
oped an  architecture  that  may  fairly  be  compared 
with  that  of  Farther  Asia,  especially  India.  But 
no  sure  historic  records  of  the  age  of  these  monu- 
ments gives  an  earlier  date  than  the  Twelfth 
Century  a.d.  ;  though  plausible  conjecture  goes 
back  to  the  Fifth  Century  B.C.  for  the  earliest 
Maya  examples.  The  earliest  ruins  are  those  of 
the  Mayas,  and  among  them  we  can  distinguish 
local  variations  and  historic  development;  for 
example,  those  of  Chiapas,  of  which  the  most  im- 
portant are  at  Palenque,  differ  from  those  in 
Yucatan,  which  are  much  later.  The  ruins  at 
Copan,  in  Honduras,  form  the  connecting  link 
between  the  Palenque  style  and  that  found  at 
Uxraal,  Chichen-Itza,  Izamal,  and  other  ruined 
cities  of  Yucatan.  Guatemala  also  has  monu- 
ments of  the  Palenque,  and  later  types,  at  Utat- 
lan,  Cahuinal,  Tikal,  etc.  The  fortified  city  of 
Tenampua,  in  Honduras,  is  especially  interesting. 
It  is  important  that  the  Maya  ruins  of  Central 
America  are  the  more  monumental  the  nearer 
they  approach  the  frontier  of  Yucatan.  The 
arrangement  of  the  buildings  is  according  to  one 
general  scheme:  they  rise  from  a  mound,  sur- 
mounted by  a  platform  on  which  the  building 
or  buildings  stand.  This  mound  is  entirely  or 
partly  natural,  cut  into  terraces  about  five  feet 
high  or  lines  of  stone  steps.  The  lines  of  the 
mound  are  made  by  rubble,  and  retaining  walls, 
faced  either  with  colored  stucco,  or  large  slabs 
(Palenque),  or  with  dressed  stone  (Chichen-Itza 
and  Uxmal).  The  separate  buildings  rise  from 
a  base  in  the  form  of  a  truncated  pyramid,  ajid 
the  chambers  and  passages  are  covered  with 
vaults  formed  of  the  triangular  corbel  arch  of 


projecting  horizontal  courses.  Among  the  most 
impressive  structures  are  the  pyramids;  one  at 
Izamal  is  between  700  and  800  feet  long,  and  eon- 
tains  several  chambers.  They  usually  rose  in 
front  of  each  temple.  These  pyramids  were 
crowned  by  shrines,  and  bear  some  resemblance 
to  Buddhist  buildings  in  India.  The  greatest 
variety  of  monuments  is  at  Chichen-Itza.  Then 
was  a  lavish  use  of  decorative  sculpture  either 
as  integral  part  of  the  architecture,  or  in  the 
form  of  accessory  steles,  pillars,  obelisks,  statues. 
The  famous  "Tablet  of  the  Cross"  from  Palenque 
is  the  most  tasteful  simple  piece.  An  idea  of 
the  way  in  which  the  Maya  buildings  were 
grouped  is  given  by  the  ruins  of  Palenque,  Uma- 
land,  and  Chichen-Itza.  For  illustrations,  see 
these  titles. 

The  Mayas  suffered  from  invasions  of  Nahuatl 
peoples  in  the  Sixth  Century  A.D.,  but  though 
more  recent,  the  Nahuatl  monuments  appear  not 
to  have  survived  so  well;  perhaps  because  this 
people  preferred  the  less  durable  material  of 
adobes,  cemented  together  with  mortar,  to  the 
stonework  of  the  Mayas.  This  is  exemplified  in 
the  PjTamid  of  Cholula,  originally  crowned  by  a 
magnificent  temple  destroyed  by  Cortes.  It 
measures  1440  feet  square — an  area  nearly  four 
times  that  of  the  I^ramid  of  Cheops;  its  height 
was  177  feet,  and  it  was  divided  into  four  ter- 
races. Ruinsof  debated  character  occur  at  Xochi- 
calco,  in  Mexico,  Huatusco,  and  Centla.  Here,  as 
Mdth  the  Mayas,  the  truncated  pyramid  is  the 
main  form  of  substructure.  It  is  curious  that 
even  less  remains  of  the  Aztec  monuments,  erected 
only  during  the  two  centuries  preceding  the 
Spanish  Conquest.  Probably  it  was  because, 
being  the  centres  of  civilization  at  that  time, 
they  bore  the  brunt  of  Spanish  vandalism,  while 
the  older  cities,  long  since  deserted,  remained 
immune  and  often  unknown.  Perhaps  slightly 
earlier  than  the  Aztec  domination  are  the  cities 
of  the  Zapotecs  in  Central  America,  whose  capi- 
tal, Mitia,  was  captured  and  ruined  by  Aztecs 
C.1500  A.D.  The  palace  at  Mitla  has  called 
forth  the  most  enthusiastic  praise  for  the 
beauty  of  its  masonry,  the  symmetry  of  its 
proportions,  and  the  classic  restraint  of  its  or- 
nament. This  palace  consists  of  an  interior 
quadrangle,  130x120  feet,  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  mounds  crowned  by  other  buildings.  It 
is  built  not  entirely  of  dressed  stones,  as  at 
Palenque,  but  of  faced  rubble,  as  in  Yucatan. 
The  main  hall  was  supported  by  six  columns, 
supporting  heavy  beams,  a  most  unusual  arrange- 
ment. It  must  be  remembered  that  the  manual 
labor  of  facing  the  masonry  and  executing  the 
sculptured  decoration  in  all  these  buildings  of 
Central  America  and  Yucatan,  was  vastly  in- 
creased by  the  lack  of  metal  implements.  We 
finally  come  to  Peru,  which  is  studded  with 
ruins  of  the  greatest  interest, bold  in  construction 
and  massiveness,  though  lacking  in  that  richness 
of  sculptured  ornament  so  characteristic  of  the 
styles  thus  far  mentioned.  Pachacamac,  Chimu, 
Tiaguanaco,  Titicaca,  and  Cuzco  are  the  most 
important  sites.  The  fortresses  are  of  especial 
interest;  also  great  engineering  works,  such  as 
aqueducts,  reservoirs,  and  bridges.  The  temples, 
called  huaoas,  are  composed  of  truncated  pyra- 
mids, usually  of  stone.  That  of  Obispo  is  150 
feet  high,  with  a  base  580  feet  square,  covering 
eight  acres.  Some  of  these  pyramids  served  as 
sepulchres,  like  one  near  Obispo,  surrounded  by 
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an  inclosing  wall  14  feet  high.  Another 
at  Moche  was  800  x  470  feet,  and  about  200  feet 
high.  The  palaces  were  built  of  adobes,  and 
were  formed  of  an  irregular  series  of  buildings 
on  a  terraced  mound.  That  at  Chimu  is  typical. 
The  fuins  at  Tiaguanaco  are,  perhaps,  the 
.earliest,  and  belong  to  a  civilization  prior  to 
that  of  the  Incas.  Most  remarkable  are  the 
numerous  erect  monoliths  comparable  to  the 
Celtic  monoliths  in  the  Mediterranean  (e.g. 
Malta),  and  in  England  (e.g.  Stonehenge).  For 
books  of  reference,  consult  the  bibliography  un- 
der ABCHiEOLOOY,  AMEBICAN. 

ABCHITBAVE,  arTcI-trftv  {Qk.  apx'-,  ar- 
chi-,  chief  +  Lat.  trabs,  beam).  The  lowest  part 
of  the  entablature  (q.v.),  or  that  which  rests 
immediately  upon  the  columns,  also  called 
the  epistyle.  It  also  designates,  in  the  case  of 
a  square  opening,  the  beam  over  the  window  or 
door-jambs.  It  is  even  applied  to  a  curved  or 
vertical  molding  in  connection  with  such  open- 
ings or  entablatures,  being  in  the  first  case  the 
same  as  an  archivolt.  For  illustration,  sec 
Entabiatube. 

ABCHIVES,  ilcTclvz.     See  Records,  Public. 
ABCHTVOLT,  ftr'kl-vOlt  (It.  archivolto,  from 
archi,  chief  +  volto,  vault,  arch).     The  stone 
or   marble    band,    corresponding   to    the    archi- 
trave,    which     frames     a 
cur\'ed  opening.     In  early 
Christian   architecture    it 
is    extremely   simple,   but 
in    the    Middle    Ages    it 
grows    into    an    elaborate 
bundle     of    moldings,     or 
sculptured  ornament. 

ABCHLTTTE,  Urch'lut' 
(It.  archiliuto) .  A  large 
double-necked  lute  about  4 
feet  5  inches  long,  used  in 
the  Seventeenth  Century 
for  the  lowest  part  in  in- 
strumental music  and  ac- 
companiments. The  neck 
contained  two  sets  of  tun- 
ing-pegs, the  strings  were  of  catgut  or  metal, 
and  the  compass  was  two  octaves,  from  C  below 
the  bass  clef.  The  sound-board,  with  a  circular 
hole,  was  of  pine,  while  the  back  was  made  of 
strips  of  pine  and  cedar  glued  together  and 
richly  ornamented.    See  Lute;  Theohbo. 

ABCH  OF  ABCASIUS,  HONOBITTS, 
AND  THEODOSIUS.     See  Theodosius,  Abcii 

OF. 

ABCH  OP  ATTOUSTTIS.  See  Auoustcs, 
Abcii  or. 

ABCH  OF  CLATJ'DIXJS.  See  Claudius, 
Abch  of. 

ABCH  OF  CON'STANTINE.  See  Constan- 
TiNE,  Abch  of. 

ABCH  OF  DBU'SUS.    See  Drusus,  Abch  of. 

ABCH  OF  HATDBIAIT.   See  Hadbian,  Abch 

OF. 

ABCH  OF  JAiniS  QUAIVBIFBONS.  See 

Janus  Quadritbons,  Abch  of. 

ABCH  OF  SEPTIMIUS  SEVEOltrS.  See 
Seftihius  Sevebus,  Abch  of. 

ABCH  OF  TITUS.     See  Titus,  Abch  of. 

ABCH  OF  TBA'JAN.     See    Trajan,  Abch 

OF. 
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ABCHON,  arTc6n  (Gk.  ipxu»,  areUn,  liter- 
ally leader,  chief,  from  ipxfi",  archein,  to  begin, 
lead,  rule).  The  highest  magistrate  in  Athens 
and  other  Greek  cities.  As  the  name  shows, 
it  denotes  the  one  in  power  as  opposed  to  'king* 
(ParCKtit).  The  Athenian  arehon  is  the  only 
one  whose  history  and  duties  are  well  known. 
There  were  nine  archons  at  Athens,  later 
chosen  yearly  by  lot.  The  first  was  called  "The 
Arehon,"  or,  as  he  gave  his  name  to  the  year, 
Arehon  Epon3inos;  the  second  was  the  Arehon 
Basileus,  the  third  Arehon  Polemarchus,  the 
other  six  were  Thesmothctie.  During  the 
Athenian  democracy  the  archons  were  law-offi- 
cers, the  Arehon  Eponymos  having  charge  of 
suits  relating  to  the  family,  the  Basileus  of 
religious  cases,  the  Polemareh  of  those  involving 
foreigners,  and  the  Thesmothette  of  a  variety  S 
other  cases.  According  to  Athenian  tradition  the 
last  king,  Codrus  (q.v.),  was  succeeded  by  a  life 
arehon,  but  in  b.c  752  the  office  was  limited  to 
ten  years,  and  in  B.c  713  opened  to  all  nobles 
(Eupatridse),  and  in  B.c.  683  it  was  made  an- 
nual, and  in  b.c.  457  opened  to  citizens  of  the 
three  upper  classes,  and  in  practice  to  all  citi- 
zens. The  historical  development  seems  rather 
to  have  been  the  reduction  of  the  power  of  the 
Basileus,  by  giving  first  the  military  command 
to  a  new  officer,  Polemareh  ('general'),  and  then 
adding  a  civil  ruler  as  the  civil  head  of  the 
State,  thus  restricting  the  'king*  to  religious  func- 
tions. The  military  command  was  still  held  by 
the  Polemareh  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of 
Marathon  (b.c.  4n0).  The  same  Greek  word  is 
often  used  to  denote  rulers  of  other  official  titles. 

Among  the  Jews  of  the  Dispersion  the  title 
was  used  to  denote  members  of  the  official  body 
exercising  control  over  their  independently  or- 
ganized communities,  as  at  Alexandria,  Antioch, 
and  Rome.  In  the  New  Testament  it  is  used 
Bpeciflcally  by  members  of  the  Sanhedrin  (e.g., 
Nicodemus,  John  iii.  1)  of  the  officer  presiding 
over  the  synagogue  (e.g.,  Jalrus,  Luke  viii.  4) ; 
and  generally  for  rulers,  magistrates,  and  men 
of  influence.  In  the  sense  of  ruler  it  is  applied  to 
Christ  in  Rev.  i.  5 :  "Ruler  [arehon]  of  the  kings 
of  the  earth,"  and  to  Satan  in  John  xii.  31: 
"The  prince  [arehon]  of  this  world."  In  the 
mystical  jargon  of  the  Gnostics,  the  term  arehon 
was  frequently  employed ;  and  hence  one  of  their 
sects,  especially  opposed  to  Judaism,  received  the 
name  Archontics.  See  Gnostics  ;  Heresy  ;  Hebe- 
tics. 

ABCH-PBIEST,  arch'prSst'.  A  name  dating 
from  the  Fourth  Century,  and  equivalent  to 
the  Greek  pr6topresbi/ter.  It  was  usually  ap- 
plied to  a  senior  priest  attached  to  a  cathedral, 
whose  duties  were  to  assist  the  bishop,  to 
act  as  his  substitute  in  the  performance  of  the 
Church  offices,  and  to  have  general  oversight  of 
the  cathedral  clergy;  also  to  those  placed  in 
large  towns  to  occupy  similar  positions  respect- 
ing the  local  clergy.  This  title  in  later  times 
gave  way  to  that  of  dean,  as  applied  to  the 
former  and  rural  dean,  to  the  latter  class  of 
arch-priests. 

ABCH'WAT  (arch  +  woy).  A  passage 
closed  on  both  sides  and  covered  by  a  vault,  or 
at  least  ending  in  arches  at  each  end,  and  differ- 
ing from  an  arcade,  which  is  open  at  least  on 
one  side  in  a  series  of  arches. 

ABCHTTAS,  ar-kl'tas  (Gk.  'Apxfrrat).  The 
son  of  JInesagoras,  or  Hestiseus,  of  Tarentum,  a 
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distinguiBbed  philosopher,  matbematieiui,  gen- 
eral, and  8tateeiiian.  He  lived  in  the  flrst  half 
of  the  Fourth  Century  B.C.,  and  was  thus  a  con- 
temporary of  Plato,  whose  life  he  is  said  to  have 
•aved  by  his  influence  with  the  tyrant  Diooysiui. 
He  was  seven  times  elected  general  of  his  city, 
though  it  was  customary  for  the  offioe  to  be  held 
for  one  year  only.  His  connection  w^ith  Plato 
belongs  to  the  time  of  the  latter's  visit  to  lower 
Italy.  He  was  drowned  on  the  Apulian  coast, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  buried  neur  Matinum, 
in  Apulia.  Arebytas  was  a  man  marked  for  his 
morality,  self-control,  and  gentleness.  As  a  phi- 
losopher, he  belonged  to  the  Pj'tbagorean  ScbooL 
His  services  to  the  science  of  mathematics  were 
many  and  important,  and  he  passed  as  the 
founder  of  scientific  mechanics.  He  was  the 
flrst  to  distinguish  hannonical  progression  from 
arithmetical  and  geometrical  progression ;  he  also 
solved  the  problem  of  doubling  the  cube.  (See 
Cube.)  Among  his  mechanical  contrivances 
was  a  flying  pigeon  made  of  wood.  He  is  said 
to  have  invented  the  pulley.  As  an  astroao- 
mer,  he  taught  that  the  earUi  is  a  sphere  rotat- 
ing on  its  axis  once  in  twenty-four  hours,  and 
that  the  heavenly  bodies  move  about  it.  He  fur- 
ther made  original  contributions  to  the  knowledge 
of  musical  tones.  In  a  philosophical  way  he 
must  hare  influenced  Plato  not  a  little,  and  per- 
haps Aristotle.  The  mathematical  fragments  of 
Archytas  have  been  carefully  collected  by  Blass 
in  Uilanges  Orauw  (Paris,  1884).  The  other 
fragments  which  are  attached  to  the  name  of 
Archytas,  and  which  relate  to  ethics,  logic,  and 
physics,  are  probably  for  the  most  part  not  gen- 
uine. They  are  to  be  found  in  Mullach,  PkiUtso- 
phorum  QrcEcorum  Fragmenta,  Vol.  I.  (Paris, 
1860-81)  ;  also  the  two  letters  of  Ajrchjrtas,  one 
to  Dionysius  and  the  other  to  Plato,  and  the 
work  On  the  Ten  Categoriei,  are  spurious. 

A&CHTTAB  OF  Ampuissa  (c.300  b-c.).  A 
Greek  poet,  to  whom  some  hexameter  lines  are 
attributed  by  Plutarch,  Athenteus,  and  Stobaus. 
He  is  spoken  of  by  Diogenes  LaSrtius  as  an  epi- 
grammatist upon  whom  Bion  wrote  an  epigram. 
Nothing  is  known  of  the  details  of  bis  life  and 
work  beyond  the  scanty  information  given  by  the 
authors  named. 

ABCirOEBA  (Lat  ore««,  bow  +  ferre,  to 
bear,  carry ) .  A  group  of  anurous  amphibians,  the 
toads,  having  a  tongue,  with  the  clavicle  and 
coraooid  of  each  side  connected  by  a  longitudinal 
arched  cartilage,  allowing  contraction  and  ex- 
pansion.    See  Toad. 

ABCIS-SUB-ATTBE,  ^r'ai's^'-rtH/  (Fr.,  Ar- 
cis  on  the  Aiibe).  Capital  of  the  arrondisse- 
ment  of  the  same  name  in  the  French  Depart- 
ment of  the  Aube,  and  remarkable  on  account  of 
the  battle  fought  here,  March  20-21,1814,  between 
Napoleon  and  the  Allied  forces  under  Prince 
Schwartzenberg  (Map:  France,  L  3).  The  bat- 
tle, beginning  with  several  skirmishes  on  the 
first,  and  ending  in  a  general  engagement  on  the 
second  day,  when  the  French  retreated  over  the 
Aube,  was  not  in  itself  very  important.  But 
Napoleon  now  formed  the  plan  of  operating  in 
the  rear  of  the  Allies,  and  left  the  road  to  Paris 
open;  assuming  that  they  would  not  venture  to 
proceed  without  attempting  first  to  secure  their 
rear.  The  Allies  marched,  nevertheless,  on  the 
capital,  and  thus  decided  the  campaign.  Arcis- 
sur-Aube  is  the  birthplace  of  Danton.  Its  indus- 
tries   are    silk   and    cotton    spinning,    stocking 


weaving,  and  it  has  also  an  important  trade  in 
grain.     Pop.,  1001,  2774. 

ASXXTE.  One  of  the  two  Thebon  knights 
who,  in  Chanoer'e  Knight't  Tale,  are  at  first 
close  friends,  but  who,  having  seen  the  lovely 
sister-in-iaw  of  Theseus  from  their  prison  win- 
dow, both  claim  her  as  mistress,  and  later  ioast 
fiercely  for  her  hand,  in  which  tourney  Arcite  is 
slain. 

ABC  LAHPS  AVD  ABC  LIOHOyiVa. 
See  Electsic  Liohtiko,  paragraph  Arc  Lamps. 

AB'CO,  Cahlo  o'  (1799-1872).  An  Italian 
art  critic  and  historian.  He  was  bom  at  iitm- 
tua,  studied  painting  at  Florence  and  Rome,  and 
as  a  result  of  a  study  of  the  galleries  of  Mantua 
published,  in  1827-37,  a  series  of  descriptions  of 
paintings,  with  engravings  from  drawings  by 
himself.  His  most  important  work  was  Delle 
arti  e  degli  artifid  di  Uantova  (2  vols.,  1857- 
69),  a  study  of  Mtmtuan  art  from  the  earliest 
times.  His  further  publications  include  Studf 
intomo  al  municipio  <U  Uantova  (1871-74) 
and  a  Chronicon  Mantuanum,  1095-1299. 

ABOO  DEI  LEOVI,  Ak't  lA-d'n«  (It.,  Arch 
of  the  Lions) .  A  gate  in  Verona,  built  suppos- 
edly in  the  third  century  aj>.  Originally  it  had 
two  arches;  but  at  present  only  one  remains.  It 
is  a  dainty  bit  of  architecture,  with  Corinthian 
columns,  above  which  is  a  story  pierced  with 
three  openings  between  pilasters.  It  is  situated 
in  the  Via  Leoni  and  is  coeval  with  the  Porta 
de"  BoTsari. 

ABCO  DEUJL  PACE,  dell*  pt'cfaA  (It, 
Arch  of  the  Peaee) .  A  large  arch  of  white  mar- 
ble, with  smaller  ones  on  either  side,  sormoimted 
by  a  bronze  figure  of  Peace  driving  a  six-horse 
chariot.  It  was  erected  in  Milan,  Italy,  in  1807, 
in  honor  of  Napoleon,  but  not  completed  until 
1838,  and  was  consecrated  to  Peaee  in  1815. 

ABCOLB,  ilr^6-U.  A  village  of  Venetio,  situ- 
ated on  the  left  bank  of  the  Alpone,  a  tributary 
of  the  .\dige,  and  famous  for  the  victory  gained 
by  iionaparte  over  the  Aostrians  under  the  chief 
command  of  Alvincry,  November  17,  1796.  From 
the  14th  to  the  16th  the  French  vainly  attonpted 
to  rush  the  bridge  across  the  Alpone  held  by  the 
Austrians  under  Mittrowaky;  on  the  17th  they 
forded  the  stream  below  the  bridge  and  took  the 
enemy  in  the  rear.  In  the  series  of  battles 
around  Arcole  the  Austrians  lost  eighteen  thou- 
sand men,  and,  as  a  result  of  the  battle,  they 
were  compelled  to  abandon  the  relief  of  Mantua, 
which  vras  besieged  by  the  French. 

ABQON,  ar'sON',  Jkak  Ci.audb  d'  (1733- 
1800).  A  distinguished  French  engineer.  He 
was  bom  at  Pontarlier,  and  was  educated  as  an 
engineer  at  the  military  school  at  Mgziires. 
During  the  Seven  Years'  War,  he  acquired  consid- 
erable reputation,  espeeiolly  in  the  defense  of 
Cassel,  his  work  being  distinguished  by  a  re- 
markable fertility  of  invention.  His  most  famous 
scheme  was  a  system  of  floating  batteries  de- 
signed to  reduce  Gibraltar  (1780),  then  in  the 
hands  of  the  English,  and  defended  by  Governor 
Elliot.  The  attempt,  however,  was  not  success- 
ful, mainly  because  of  the  fact  that  his  efforts 
were  indifferently  supported.  When  the  French 
under  Dumouriez  overran  Holland,  Arcon  took 
several  strongly  fortified  places,  among  others, 
Hreda.  After  his  retirement  from  the  army,  he 
was  called  to  the  Senate  ( 1799).    His  important 
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vork  is  Conaiddrations  militaires  et  politique* 
aur  lea  fortificationa  (Paris,  1796). 

ARCtyJUA.    Sec  Abkona. 

AB008  SB  XA  FROKTEItA,  ir^Um  d&  U 
frAn-tfl'rfi  (t^p.,  Bow  of  the  Frontier,  allading 
to  its  being  built  in  bow-shape  and  to  its  position 
on  the  frontier).  A  town  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Guadalete,  in  tiie  prorinoe  of  Cadiz,  Spain 
(Map:  Spain,  C  4).  It  is  situated  on  a  eonieal 
height  644  feet  above  aea-level,  and  is  a  remarka- 
bly picturesque  city  with  steep,  crooked  stiveto. 
Above  the  city  a^ukds  the  old  castle  of  the 
dukes  of  Arcos,  now  in  ruins.  Beyond  appear 
tl>e  Ronda  Moumtains.  There  are  seven  m<m- 
asteries,  two  parish  churches,  with  the  main 
church  of  Gothic  style,  interesting  among  its 
buildings.  The  manufactures  include  leather, 
mats,  thread,  and  rope.  There  is  consideraUe 
trade  in  oil,  wine,  and  fruit.    Pop.  1900,  14,393. 

Arcos  is  the  Arcobriga  (Celt  briga,  town)  orf 
the  Romans.  It  was  wrested  from  the  Moors  by 
Alfonso  the  Wise,  and  strongly  fortified  as  a 
frontier  town,  in   1264. 

AS'COBO'LrD'lI  (Lat  arena,  arch  +  aoKum, 
seat,  chair  of  state).  A  nante  given  to  the 
niches,  surmounted  by  an  areh,  that  were  used, 
for  example,  in  the  early  Christian  catacombs, 
for  the  burial  of  the  more  illustrious  dead.  They 
usually  contained  a  carved  marble  sarcophagus, 
and  were  ornamented  with  frescoes. 

ARCOT,  ar-kftf  (Tamil  Arkat,  Six  Woods). 
A  city  in  the  presidency  of  Madras,  India,  the 
capital  of  the  district  of  North  Arcot,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Palar  River,  66  miles  west  of 
Madras  (Map:  India,  C  6).  It  is  a  railway 
junction,  has  a  military  cantonment,  contains 
some  mosques  in  a  tolerable  state  of  repair,  and 
the  ruins  of  the  Nawab's  palace.  Of  great  An- 
tiquity and  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  it  is  note- 
worthy because  of  its  history,  the  most  brilliant 
incident  of  which  was  its  capture  and  defense  by 
Olive  (q.v.),  in  I7S1.  The  walls  of  the  famous 
fort  now  serve  as  a  dyke  which  protects  the  city 
against  periodical  inundations.     Pop.  11,600. 

ASCnC  (6k.  apuTtnis,  arktikoa,  northem, 
from  Gk.  ip/crof,  arktos,  bear,  north).  A  term 
meaning  "lying  near  the  oonstellation  of  the 
Bear."  The  Arctic  Circle  is  a  circle  drawm 
round  the  North  Pole,  at  a  distance  from  it 
equal  to  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  or  23^". 
The  corresponding  circle  round  the  Smith  Pole 
is  the  Antarctic  Circle.  Within  each  of  these 
circles  there  is  a  period  of  the  year  when  the 
sun  does  not  set,  and  another  \^en  it  is  never 
seen,  this  period  increasing  as  we  approach  the 
pole  itself.  At  the  pole  it  is  six  jaontlis  in 
length,  if  we  neglect  the  effects  of  refractiou 
(q.v.).  « 

ABCTIC  CTTB'BEKT,  STCOI'XAJniB.  See 
Akctic  Region. 

ABCTIC    SISCOVXBT.      See    Polab    Bm- 

SSJLUCB. 

ABCnC  O'CEAN.     See  Abctic  Resion. 

ABCTIC  PIiAVTB.    See  Arctic  Rboimi. 

ABCTIC  BS'OIOV.  Bniadly  8peaki|«,  that 
portion  of  the  surface  of  our  ^obe  ivhich  sur- 
rounds the  North  Pole  within  the  limits  ai  the 
Arctic  Circle,  amd  thos,  extending  twenty-three 
and  one-half  degrees  in  every  direction  from  the 

?ioIe,  covers  an  area  of  8300,000  square  miles, 
t  includes  the  northem  coast-lands  af  Europe, 
North  America,  and  Asia,  and  the  ontlying  isl- 


ands to  the  north  of  these  oontments,  as  well  ae 
the  middle  and  northem  parte  of  Greenland,  the 
northern  part  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  the 
whole  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  northern  islands 
comprise  the  great  archipelago  north  of  the  OOB- 
tinent  of  North  America,  including  the  Parry 
Islands,  Baffin  Xiand,  Prince  Albert  Land,  Banks 
Land,  Prince  of  Wales  Land,  North  Somerset, 
Grinnell  Land,  etc.,  and  the  islands  north  of  Eu- 
rope and  Asia ;  the  Spitzbergen  group.  Nova  Zem- 
bla,  the  Franz-Josef  group,  and  the  New  Siberian 
group.  It  is  a  region  of  snow  and  ice;  for 
months  in  the  winter  the  sun  is  below  the 
horizon,  and  though  for  other  months  in 
summer  it  never  sets,  its  heat  is  not  strong 
enough  in  most  qaarters  to  reduce  the  quantity 
of  snow  and  ice  which  forms  in  the  cold  seaaoB. 
The  longest  day  and  the  longest  night  at  latitade 
70°  are  about  two  months  each;  ten  degrees 
farther  north  they  are  about  three  months  each ; 
at  tlie  pole  they  divide  the  year  almost  equally. 

TopoeKAPHY.  The  land  surface  of  the  Arctic 
region  has  been  as  yet  but  incompletely  explored, 
although  the  nnremittrng  interest  in  Arctic  ex- 
ploration is  gradually  adding  to  our  knowledge 
of  its  extent  and  details.  The  loftieet  region  i» 
Greenland,  along  the  east  and  west  coasts  of 
which  there  are  mountains  rising  from  3000  to 
8060  feet  above  sea  level,  culminating  in  Peter- 
mann  Peak,  with  an  estimated  altitu£  of  11,00& 
feet.  The  name  "Arctic  Highlands"  was  given 
to  titat  portion  of  the  American  Continent  -which 
liee  lietween  Hudson's  Bay  and  the  month 
of  the  ifadcenzie  Rrver,  reaching  far  below  the 
Arctic  Circk.  The  district  lies  partly  within 
and  partly  without  the  barren  or  treelesa 
stretches  of  northem  North  America.  The 
southern  portkm  has  devations  of  1700  to  2000 
feet  above  sea  level.  The  portion  north  of  Great 
Slave,  Great  Bear,  and  Athabasca  Lakes  has  a 
gentle  and  regular  slope  toward  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  The  usage  of  the  term  "Arctic  Highlands" 
may,  perhaps,  be  ext^Kled  so  as  to  in«ade  tiie 
kighlands  west  of  Simith  Sound.  The  name  was 
also  applied  by  Ross  in  1818  to  the  region  aroiaid. 
Cape  York  (latitude  7«"'  to  78°,  longitude  67* 
W.),  in  Greenland;  and  the  most  northern  Elski- 
mos,  who  live  on  the  seaooast  at  the  foot  of 
these  mountains,  have  until  recently  borne  the 
name  of  "Arctic  Highlanders,"  given  to  them  by 
Rose.  The  northern  part  of  Seirard  Peninsula  i» 
characterized  also  by  a  broken  topogra]diy,  with 
mountains  rising  S600  feet  or  moie  above  sea 
level.  Banks  Land  and  other  large  islands  off 
the  coast  of  the  North  American  Csntinent,  in- 
cluding Baffin,  EUesmere,  Grinnell,  aad  Grant 
Lands,  are  comparatively  low,  with  rounded 
mountains  in  the  interior.  In  Baffin  Land  the 
eetttral  plateau  is  from  600  feet  to  BOO  feet 
above  tfaie  sea,  and  isolated  mountains  attain  a 
height  of  2000  feet.  In  the  eastern  part  of  Si- 
tMna  the  ssrfaoe  is  broken  by  low  mountain 
rangra  and  by  wide  rr\'er  valleys.  The  portion  of 
Siberia  lying  west  of  the  Yenisei  River,  however, 
is  a  low,  almost  unbroiien  plain,  covered  with  a 
dense  growth  of  nioBS,  and  oontaining  numerous 
and  extensive  swamps,  features  that  are  compre- 
hended under  tlie  general  term  of  itmdra  (q.v.). 
Portions  of  Franz-Josef  Land  and  Crown-Prinoe 
Rndolf  Land  (latitude  80°  to  83°)  are  elevated, 
the  mountains  and  plateaus  rising  2000  feet  or 
more  above  the  sea.  Upon  these  plateaus,  and 
tiuct  of  Spitzbergen,  and  particularly  upon  that 
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of  Greenland,  extensive  "ice-caps"  have  formed, 
'nie  outer  edges  of  these  masses  of  ice  are  forced 
through  the  fiords  in  the  form  of  glaciers,  which 
discharge  icebergs.  See  Glacieb,  and  the  gen- 
eral article  Geoiaot. 

Geoloot.  The  geology  of  the  Arctic  lands 
presents  a  great  variety  of  features,  which,  how- 
ever, are  comparable  in  general  to  those  exhibited 
in  more  southern  latitudes.  Extensive  coal  beds 
and  numerous  fossil  remains  in  sedimentary 
strata  bear  evidence  that  the  conditions  prevail- 
ing in  former  ages  were  favorable  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  diversified  fauna  and  flora,  such 
as  do  not  at  present  exist.  The  Carboniferous 
strata  are  the  most  significant  as  to  the  past  cli- 
matic conditions  obtaining  in  this  region.  They 
have  been  found  in  Banks  Land,  North  Devon, 
and  Spitzbergen.  Coal  beds  and  strata  of  the 
Tertiary  Age  have  been  discovered  in  Grinnell 
Land,  and  similar  deposits  are  known  to  occur  as 
far  north  as  82°,  in  which  poplar,  pine,  birch, 
and  hazel  flora  are  represented.  In  Spitzbergen  a 
Carboniferous  flora  has  been  obtained,  comprising 
no  less  than  twenty-six  species,  some  of  which 
are  new,  but  of  which  others  are  forms  common 
to  the  coal  measures  of  England  and  the  United 
States.  Greenland  (q.v.)  consists^  principally 
of  gneisses,  schists,  and  granite,  with  later  in- 
trusions of  basalt,  and  is  noteworthy  as  the 
source  of  the  mineral,  cryolite.  Most  of  the 
islands  ofT  the  North  American  Continent  are 
made  up  of  crystalline  rocks  and  Paleozoic  sedi- 
ments, of  probably  Cambrian  and  Silurian  Age. 
The  northern  part  of  Seward  Peninsula  has  been 
found  recently  to  be  composed  of  metamorphosed 
sediments  of  undetermined  age,  and.  of  Cretace- 
ous limestones.  The  great  island  groups  north  of 
Euro-Asia,  including  Franz-Josef  Land,  are 
formed  of  early  Paleozoic  and  pre-Cambrian 
rocks  overlaid  by  basalt.  Very  little  is  known 
as  to  the  geological  features  of  northern  Siberia. 

The  Arctic  Ocean  is  the  body  of  water  en- 
circling the  North  Pole,  and  included  between  the 
northern  boimdaries  of  Europe,  Asia,  North 
America,  Greenland,  and  the  north  Atlantic 
Ocean  above  the  Arctic  Circle,  with  which  latter 
ocean  it  is  in  open  connection,  while  it  is  in 
communication  with  the  Pacific  Ocean  only 
through  the  narrow  Bering  Strait.  It  drains 
a  vast  area,  including  the  northern  parts  of 
North  America  and  of  Asia.  The  great  rivers. 
Obi,  Yenisei,  and  Lena,  in  Asia,  and  the  Mac- 
kenzie, in  Canada,  empty  into  this  ocean.  Its 
area  is  estimated  at  between  4,000,000  and 
3,000,000  square  miles.  How  much  of  this  area 
is  covered  by  land  is  uncertain;  but  the  con- 
siderable depth  of  soundings  taken  by  Arctic 
explorers  would  seem  to  indicate  an  extensive 
polar  sea.  It  is  uncertain  whether  any  impor- 
tant land  areas  exist  in  the  region  that  stretches 
from  the  pole  southward,  to  the  northern  point 
of  the  archipelago  above  Greenland,  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Mackenzie,  to  Bering  Strait,  to 
the  northern  point  of  Siberia,  and  to  the 
northern  point  of  Franz-Josef  Land.  The 
water  region  immediately  surrounding  the  pole 
is  covered  with  great  fields  of  ice,  which  are 
frozen  together  in  winter,  but  become  separated 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree  (especially  at  the 
edges  where  ice  floes  are  formed)  during  the 
summer.  This  ice  area  is  called  the  ice-pack,  and 
it  extends  somewhat  to  the  southward  of  latitude 
75"  N.  above  Bering  Strait  and  the  adjoining 
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American  and  Asiatic  coast,  between  the  limits 
of  longitude  160°  E.  and  130°  W.;  to  the  west- 
ward and  eastward  of  this  region  the  pack- 
limit  retreats  northward ;  and  in  longitude  120° 
W.,  it  is  found  at  about  latitude  78°  N. ;  in  longi- 
tude 90°  W.,  at  about  latitude  78°  N. ;  in  longi- 
tude 86°  W.,  at  about  latitude  81°  N.;  in  longi- 
tude 50°  W.,  at  about  latitude  83°  N.  On  the 
east  coast  of  Greenland  the  ice-pack  descends  to 
latitude  78°  N.,  to  retreat  again  to  82°  or  83° 
N.,  north  of  Spitzbergen  and  Frani-Josef  Land, 
where  this  latitude  is  preserved  as  far  east 
as  longitude  100°  east  of  Greenwich,  when 
the  detour  toward  the  south  begins,  which 
reaches  its  limit  at  about  lon^tude  173°  E. 
This  ice  is  kept  in  sluggish  motion,  principally 
by  the  winds,  in  such  a  manner  that  a  vessel 
lodged  in  the  ice  at  a  point  north  of  Alaska,  or 
even  of  Siberia,  would  gradually  drift  toward 
the  pole  and,  passing  beyond  that,  would  con- 
tinue southward  until  set  free  from  the  ice  near 
Spitzbergen  or  Greenland.  Nansen  made  such 
a  drift  in  1893-96.  The  depth  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean  is  variable,  being  very  shoal  (only  a  few 
hundred  feet  deep)  north  of  western  North 
America  and  eastern  Asia,  where,  however,  meas- 
urements have  not  been  made  above  latitude 
75°  north,  and  very  deep  (7000  to  15,000  feet) 
near  where  its  waters  join  the  North  Atlantic. 
Northward  of  the  continent  of  Europe  the  depth 
is  from  600  to  1200  feet,  and  northward  of  Spitz- 
bergen and  Franz-Josef  Land  10,000  feet.  The 
Arctic  Ocean  is  apparently  afl'ected  by  tides,  in 
which  the  monthly  variations  are  more  important 
than  are  the  semi-diurnal,  but  both  these  are 
masked  by  the  influence  of  the  winds  and  the 
ice.  The  assumption  that  a  great' portion  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean  has  for  a  long  time  been  covered 
with  solid  pack  of  ice  has  suggested  for  it  the 
name  of  Paleocrystic  Sea,  or  the  Sea  of  Ancient 
Ice. 

Abctic  Cubbents.  The  open  connection  be- 
tween the  North  Atlantic  and  the  Arctic  Oceans 
ofl'ers  an  opportimity  for  a  free  interchange  of 
waters  between  the  two.  On  the  east  side  of  the 
North  Atlantic  the  drift  of  the  surface  water  is 
northward,  and  on  the  west  side  the  current 
flows  southward.  This  latter,  called  the  Arctic 
Current,  passes  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  through 
the  Irmingen  Sea  of  NordenskjBld,  between  Ice- 
land and  Greenland;  thence  along  the  eastern 
coast  of  Greenland;  rounds  Cape  Farewell,  and 
flows  up  Davis  Strait  to  about  latitude  64°  N. 
Here  it  probably  turns  toward  the  west  and  joins 
the  Labrador  Current.  There  is  another  move- 
ment of  water  southward  from  the  Arctic  Ocean 
through  the  straits  and  bays  which  communicate 
with  Baffin's  Bay.  The  Labrador  Current  flows 
southward  ^ong  the  west  coast  of  Baflin's  Bay, 
past  Labrador  and  Newfoundland,  until  it  dips 
into  the  eastward  drift  of  the  wanner  waters 
off  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  where  the  divers 
currents  prevailing  are  but  feeble.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  a  part  of  this  current  continued 
southward  along  the  Nova  Scotian  and  New 
England  coast,  but  some  other  explanation  must 
be  offered  for  the  cold  current  which  exists  on 
that  coast.  The  Labrador  Current,  which  has  a 
very  low  water  temperature,  carries  with  it  ice- 
bergs and  floes,  which  eventually  disappear  by 
melting  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Race.  In  this 
latter  region  heavy  fogs  prevail  whenever  winds 
from  the  south  carry  moist,  warm  air  over  the 
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cold  water.  There  is  another  drift  of  water 
northward  through  Bering  Strait,  but  its  vol- 
ume is  not  great. 

CuMATE.  The  annual  average  temperatures 
of  the  Arctic  region  are  below  32"  V.  On  the 
island  of  Jan  Mayen,  29°  F.;  in  Spitzbergen, 
22°  P.;  Sea  of  Kara,  13"  F.;  Point  Barrow, 
8'  F.;  Lady  Franklin  Bay,  2°  F.  In  Spitz- 
bergen the  average  temperatures  are  in  July  40° 
F. ;  in  December,  —  2°  F. ;  those  of  Lady  Frank- 
lin Bay,  in  July,  37°  F.;  and  February,  —  39°  F. 
In  other  localities,  Nares  experienced  a  mini- 
mum temperature  of  —  74°  F. ;  Greely,  a  mini- 
mum of  —62°  F.;  Nansen,  —52°  F.,  and  De 
Long,  — 72°  F.  The  distribution  of  average 
temperatures  for  January  shows  a  great  area 
extending  northward  of  the  central  and  eastern 
part  of  the  Asiatic  and  American  continents, 
from  about  latitude  76°  to  beyond  the  pole,  over 
which  the  average  temperature  is  below  —  35° 
F.,  from  which  central  area  the  temperatures 
increase  in  all  directions,  save  on  one  side,  to 
the  following  temperatures  along  the  Arctic 
Circle:  — 30°  F.  on  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent, +  30°  F.  in  Iceland  and  the  North  At- 
lantic, +  5°  F.  in  north  Europe,  —  10°  F.  at 
Bering  Strait,  — 31°  F.  in  eastern  north  Asia; 
but  there  is  actually  a  decrease  of  temperature 
from  the  Polar  region  to  — 60°  F.  in  central 
north  Asia,  which  is  the  cold  pole  of  the  globe. 
The  distribution  of  average  temperatures  for 
July  shows  a  circumpolar  area  of  +  35°  F., 
which  lies  mostly  north  of  latitude  80°,  between 
North  America  and  Europe,  but  lies  below  80° 
latitude  elsewhere,  and  descends  to  latitude  70° 
in  northern  Alaska.  From  this  central  cold  area 
the  temperatures  increase  in  all  directions  to  the 
following  values  along  the  Arctic  Circle:  West- 
ern North  Atlantic,  +  46°  F. ;  eastern  North 
Atlantic,  +  50°  F. ;  northern  Europe,  -|-  55°  F. ; 
northern  Asia,  +60°  F. ;  Bering  Strait,  +  45° 
F.,  and  northern  North  America,  +  55°  F.  The 
winds  in  January  near  the  pole  are  generally 
from  the  north  in  the  neighborhood  of  Baffin's 
Bay  and  northward  of  North  America,  but  north 
of  Asia  they  appear  to  be  from  the  south,  veering 
toward  the  east  over  northern  Europe.  In  July 
the  winds  are  from  the  southwest  in  Baffin's 
Bay,  from  the  northwest  in  the  archipelago 
northward  of  North  America,  from  the  east 
north  of  Alaska,  from  the  northeast  north  of 
Asia,  from  the  north  or  northeast  north  of 
Europe,  and  from  the  north-northeast  or  north- 
west in  the  North  Atlantic.  The  cloudiness 
averages  probably  between  40  and  50  per  cent, 
in  January,  and  between  60  and  70  per  cent,  in 
July.  The  annual  precipitation  is  in  general 
less  than  10  inches  in  the  Arctic  regions,  and 
most  of  it  falls  as  snow. 

The  temperature  of  the  Arctic  waters  varies 
from  several  degrees  above  freezing  to  even 
slightly  below  freezing  at  and  near  the  surface; 
but  from  a  distance  of  500  or  600  feet  below  the 
surface  down  to  great  depths  the  temperature  is 
about  1°  F.  above  freezing. 

Inhabitants.  Ranging  across  the  North 
American  continent,  above  the  Arctic  Circle, 
from  Alaska  to  the  eastern  end  of  the  archipela- 
go, and  also  settled  on  both  the  west  and  the  east 
coasts  of  Greenland,  are  tribes  of  Eskimos,  a 
race  of  aborigines,  believed  by  certain  authorities 
to  be  of  Mongolian  origin ;  by  other  authorities 
to  be  derived  from  American  Indian  stock.    They 


live  by  hunting  and  fishing,  speak  an  aggluti- 
nate language,  have  no  written  characters  and  no 
well-defined  form  of  government.  Whether  they 
have  a  well-defined  form  of  religion  has  not  been 
definitely  determined.  Peary,  who  examined 
with  some  care  the  isolated  tribe  in  the  Whale 
Sound  region  of  Greenland,  reports  that  the 
nearest  approach  to  religion  is  "simply  a  collec- 
tion of  miscellaneous  superstitions  and  beliefs 
in  good  and  evil  spirits."  Other  observers,  how- 
ever, report  that  they  have  some  belief  in  a 
future  life.  For  further  information  see  Eski- 
mo; Greeniand;  Alaska,  etc.  The  other  im- 
portant Arctic  inhabitants  are  the  Lapps  and 
Finns,  and  a  series  of  tribes,  probably  of  Mongo- 
lian origin,  living  in  the  northern  part  of  Si- 
beria; the  Samoyedes,  Tunguses,  Yakuts,  Yuka- 
hires,  and  Tchuktchis.  These  tribes  are  sup- 
ported, some  by  hunting  and  fishing,  but  most  by 
herds  of  reindeer,  which  find  sustenance  in  the 
moss  of  the  tundra.  But  all  the  tribes  are  more 
or  less  nomadic  in  their  habits — even  those  that 
build  villages  of  timber.  Those  that  depend  for 
livelihood  upon  their  herds  of  reindeer  are  some- 
times forced  to  wander  to  fresh  tundra;  those 
that  depend  upon  hunting  and  fishing  follow  the 
game  from  place  to  place. 

Floba  and  Fauna.  The  general  similarity  of 
modern  life-forms  throughout  the  Arctic  lands, 
which  has  been  noted  by  Heilprin  and  others,  is 
interesting  from  a  geological  standpoint,  in  that 
it  shows  that  areas  now  separated  by  stretches  of 
water  were  probably  connected  in  past  ages.  It 
seems  quite  certain  that  the  area  now  occupied 
by  Bering  Sea  and  Bering  Strait  was  in  com- 
paratively recent  times  a  land  surface,  and  that 
there  was  a  migration  of  fauna  and  flora  between 
the  American  and  the  Euro-Asian  continents. 
However,  the  uniformity  of  conditions  over  wide 
areas  is  also  undoubtedly  a  factor  causing  simi- 
larities of  life-forms,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
isolated  Antarctic  islands  have  closely  similar 
floras. 

Arctic  Plants.  In  many  respects  these 
plants,  whose  natural  habitats  are  in  high  lati- 
tudes, resemble  alpine  plants  (q.v.),  and,  like 
them,  form  one  of  the  three  climatic  groups  of 
xerophytcs  (q.v.).  Dwarf  growth  is  one  of  the 
chief  characteristics  of  Arctic  vegetation,  and  is 
remarkably  well  illustrated  in  a  juniper  stem 
reported  by  Kihlman:  The  stem  was  but  3Vi 
inches  thick,  and  yet  showed  544  growth  rings. 
Plants  that  grow  to  a  height  of  one  or  two  feet 
in  Sweden  are  but  one  or  two  inches  high  in  the 
far  North.  As  in  the  case  of  alpine  pmnts,  re- 
duction is  confined  to  the  stems  and  leaves,  the 
roots  and  flowers  being  as  large  as  in  warmer 
climates.  Cushion  and  rosette  plants  are  well 
developed.  The  leaf  structure  is  highly  xero- 
phytic,  leathery  and  thick-skinned  evergreen 
leaves  being  particularly  abundant. 

The  Arctic  life  conditions  have  been  especially 
well  described  by  Kihlman  {Pflanzenbiologitche 
Studien  aus  Russisch- Lapland,  1890,  etc.).  The 
cold  and  darkness  of  the  long  winter  nights  have 
but  little  influence  on  the  vegetation.  Of  greater 
importance  are  the  short  vegetative  period,  which 
excludes  many  plant  species  from  life  in  Arctic 
regions,  and  the  prevalence  of  dry  winds  at  times 
when  transpiration  losses  cannot  be  made  good. 
Kihlman  thinks  that  this  latter  factor  is  the 
chief  cause  of  Arctic  phenomena.  The  absence 
of  trees,  then,  is  due  not  to  the  shortness  of  the 
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period  of  vegetation,  nor  to  the  odd,  but  to  dry 
winds;  this  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  trees 
thriTe  in  the  coldest  known  place  in  the  world 
(Verkhoyansk,  Siberia),  and  also  by  the  fact 
that  tiie  height  of  shrubs  is  determined  by  the 
level  of  the  snow  in  winter.  The  continuous 
though  not  intense  light  of  Arctic  regions  cheeks 
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Showing  the  densely  compacted  cugbloitlonn  of 
Arctlc-alplne  plant*. 

grotvth,  but  favors  photosynthesis.  One  of  the 
])eculiarities  of  Arctic  plant  life  is  that  there  are 
no  gradtuU  seasonal  transitions.  The  buds  are 
largely  laid  down  in  the  preceding  season,  and 
spring  into  active  life  at  once;  growth  is  checked 
with  equal  suddenness  in  the  fall. 

The  Arctic  differs  radically  from  the  temperate 
zone  in  that  plant  structures  are  zerophytic,  re- 
gardless of  water  and  soil  conditions.  In  fact, 
one  may  refer  all  of  the  Arctic  vegetation  to  one 
great  plant  formation,  the  tundra  (q.v.).  While 
Arctic  plants  closely  resemble  alpine  plants  eoo- 
logically,  there  are  interesting  floristic  differ- 
ences. Alpine  plants  (q.v.)  are  noted  for  their 
endemisra  (q.T.),  while  Arctic  plants  are  similar 
over  wide  areas.  Indeed,  the  Arctic  floras  of 
Europe  and  America  are  almost  identical. 

About  seventeen  hundred  species  of  plants 
have  been  found  in  the  Arctic  region.  In  the 
zone  nearest  the  circle  grow  a  few  trees,  mainly 
junipers,  dwarf  willows,  and  birches.  The  tree 
line  in  the  Samoyed  region  ends  near  the  67th 
parallel  of  latitude;  at  the  Yenisei  River,  near 
tJie  65th  parallel;  at  the  Lena,  near  the  7 let 
parallel;  at  the  Mackenzie,  near  the  SSth  par- 
allel ;   at  Hudson  Bay,  it  rune  down  to  the  dOth 


parallel;  in  Labrador,  to  the  52d  parallel.  In 
Greenland  it  lies  near  the  62d  parallel.  Flower- 
ing plants,  grasses,  mosses,  and  lichens  extend  to 
the  most  northern  land  seen  by  man.  Examples 
of  those  found  in  all  sections  of  the  Arctic  world 
are  saxifrages  (Saaifraga  oppotiiifolia  is  ubiqui- 
tous), several  varieties  of  ranunculus,  potentil- 
las,  poppies  (the  Arctic  poppy,  Papaver  nudi- 
caule,  is  found  even  upon  the  crests  of  the  cliffs 
in  northern  Greenland,  where  it  thrusts  its  head 
through  the  edge  of  tl»e  ice-cap  to  reach  the  sun- 
light ) ,  drabas,  cochlearia,  etc.  The  country  richest 
in  variety  is  Lapland,  where  are  found  three- 
fourths  of  the  species  known  in  the  Arctic 
regions.  For  the  varieties  characteristic  of  each 
country,  see  Lapland;  (tBeienland;  Bibkbia; 
AulBKA;  SFlTZBEStOEK ;  Fbakz-Josef  Lakd; 
£u£8iaEias  Laitd;  Gbjnkell  Lakd,  etc.  See  also 
Musci;  LiCHEK;  Grasses;  Distkibutiok  or 
Plants,  etc. 

Abctic  Mammals.  The  similarity  of  species 
of  Arctic  maramals  throughout  the  circle  of  the 
globe  is  even  doner  than  that  of  plants.  Of  land 
mammals  there  are  but  few,  and  many  of  these 
are  of  the  same  species  wherever  found.  The 
polar  bear  {Unua  maritimits)  has  the  highest 
range.  Specimens  have  been  foiud  upon  the 
ice-pack  north  of  every  known  land.  The  bear, 
liowever,  is  never  found  far  fran  the  coast, 
either  inland  or  at  sea.  (See  Beab.)  The  Arctic 
fox  {Vulpes  lagopua)  has  almost  as  high  a 
range,  and  is  also  found  throughout  the  entire 
Arctic  land  area.  The  lemming  is  found  in 
every  Arctie  country  except  Franc-Joaef  Land. 
The  reindeer  [Rangifer  tarmndua)  is  found  around 
the  globe  oeeasionallT  as  far  north  as  about  the 
79th  parallel,  but  does  not  inhabit  the  great 
islands  is  the  Arctic  Oeeam  The  musk-ox  {Ovi- 
bot  moaektiius)  has  been  common  ^^'ithin  the 
memory  of  man  as  far  west  as  Point  Barrow;  but 
at  present  its  range  extends  from  the  Mackenzie 
River  east  across  the  continent  to  Grinnell  Land, 
and  again  across  the  northern  part  of  Greenland. 
The  Arctic  hare  (Leput  glactaiis)  is  found  in 
the  northern  part  of  North  America  and  of 
Greenland,  and  in  these  regions  it  reaches  the 
highest  known  land.  Among  the  other  Arctie 
land  animals  are  the  wcJverine  or  ^utton  {Gulo 
arcticut),  which  is  found  in  North  America  and 
is  reported  to  have  existed  in  Greenland,  though 
such  reports  lack  scientific  verification;  the 
Arctic  wolf;  and  the  Eskimo  dog,  which  is  sup- 
posed by  most  authorities  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  wolf  by  taming. 

The  most  important  of  the  sea-mammals  are 
the  whales  and  seals.  The  right  whale  ( BaUenut 
mjfsticeius)  is  found  in  the  waters  east  of  Green- 
land, in  Baffin's  Bay,  and  again  north  of  Bering 
Strait.  The  range  of  individuals  is  exceedingly 
wide ;  a  whale  bearing  a  Greenland  harpoon  btis 
been  found  in  the  !]£ring  Strait  region.  The 
raaor-back,  the  hump-baek,  and  the  bottle-nose, 
the  grampus,  the  white  whale,  and  the  narwhal, 
are  also  found  in  the  Arctic  Ocean.     See  Whale. 

Among  the  pinnipeds,  the  most  remarkable  is 
the  walrus  (q.v.),  which  formerly  inhabited  the 
seas  near  the  coasts  of  all  Arctic  lands,  hot  on 
account  of  slaughter  by  fishermen  for  ivory,  skin, 
and  oil,  has  been  driven  from  Europe  and  from 
the  southern  part  of  Ba£Bn  Bay.  The  North  At- 
lantic species  {Odobcenus  roawtarua)  is  still  plen- 
tiful in  the  Smith  Sound  region  and  in  Spitzber- 
gen  and  Franz-Josef  Land,  and  the  Pacific  spe- 
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cies  {Odobanus  obesus)  is  found  on  the  north- 
ern coast  of  Alaska  and  Kamehatka.  Among 
species  of  hair  seals  which  inhabit  the  Arctic 
seas,  the  most  important  is  th«  Phoca  fcetida, 
whose  range  covers  the  Arctic  regions  near  the 
shores  and  ice-fields,  and  extends  sonth  to  Labra- 
dor, the  Orkneys,  the  Hebrides,  the  gulfs  of  Both- 
nia and  of  Finland,  and  along  the  coasts  of  Si- 
beria and  Alaska,  into  Bering  Sea.  The  harp 
Heal  {Phoca  tfrcmlattdica)  and  the  bearded  seal 
{Phoca  barbatut),  which  is  the  largest  of  the 
North  Atlantic  pinnipeds  next  to  the  walrus, 
also  have  a  circumpolar  distribution.  The  blad- 
der-nose or  hooded  seal  (Syatcphora  cristata) 
ranges  froni  Greenland  to  Spitsbergen  and  along 
the  northern  coast  of  Europe.  For  other  seals, 
see  the  article  Seai. 

Abctic  Bibds.  Birds  are  very  plentiful 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  Arctic  region.  The 
little  auk  {Mergnlus  aUe)  and  the  guillemot 
{Vria  nrra)  are  found  in  thousands  in  whatever 
region  there  are  clitTs  to  serve  as  nesting  spots. 
Ravens  {Corvus  coraw),  snow  buntings  {Plectra- 
phenax  nivalis),  and  sandpipers,  have  been  seen 
in  the  remotest  northern  land  regions.  The 
snowy  owl  (JVj/ctea  nivea)  and  the  falcon, 
though  in  certain  regions  rare — as,  for  instance, 
Greenland  and  Franz-Josef  Land — still  inhabit 
all  Arctic  lands.  Various  species  of  gulls — 
Ross's  gull  (Rhodoatethia  rosea),  the  glaueus 
gull  {Iiaru»  glaitcut),  the  ivory  gull  {Pagophila 
ebvmea) — also  range  very  far  north;  Nansen 
saw  Ross's  gulls  aiui  ivory  gulk  upon  the  ice- 
pack above  Franz-Josef  Land.  Among  the  other 
characteristic  Arctic  birds  are  the  eider  duck, 
kittiwakes,  skuas,  teal,  petrels,  pufRns,  and  ptar- 
migans. Further  information  concerning  the 
mammals  and  birds  of  the  Arctic  region  will  be 
found  under  the  names  of  the  animals.  See  also 
DisTRiBtTTiON  OF  ANIMALS,  and  the  titles  of  the 
countries  included  in  the  Arctic  region. 

Arctic  Ii^sbcts.  Insects  have  been  coHected 
wherever  exploration  has  extended  and  vegeta- 
tion was  known.  Bees  and  parasitic  hymenop- 
terans  occur  as  far  as  the  Pedicularis  or  other 
flowers  bloom — up  to  82°  or  more  in  Grinnell 
Land,  and  in  Greenland.  Beetles  are  less  hardy, 
and  few  are  known  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle, 
but  flies,  butterflies  and  moths  have  been  taken 
up  to  83°  on  the  American  side  of  the  pole. 
Thus  the  Kares  expedition  brought  back  several 
species  of  Lepidoptera,  mostly  of  common  genera 
(Argynnis,  Colias,  Lycsena,  etc.)  of  butterflies, 
while  the  few  moths  represent  various  families. 
These  insects  have  only  about  six  weeks  in  which 
their  larv%  can  hatch  and  feed,  and  probably  do 
not  mature  in  a  single  season;  but  it  must  also 
be  remembered  that  the  whole  twenty-four  hours 
of  the  days  of  their  brief  career  are  sunny,  and 
they  fly  about  continuously. 

Mabi:«e  Life.  More  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  species  of  fishes  have  been  taken 
within  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  valuable  fisheries 
exist  on  the  northern  coasts  of  Russia,  in  the 
waters  about  Spitzbergen  and  Nova  Zembla, 
and  might  be  organized  north  of  Bering  Strait. 
The  most  important  are  cod,  halibut,  flatfish, 
and  related  forms ;  but  many  bottom-feediiu; 
families  are  represented  as  far  north  as  knowl- 
edge extends.  Several  species  of  salmon  or 
trout  ascend  Arctic  rivers,  the  most  northerly 
rase  being  that  of  Salmo  arcturus,  taken  in 
Grinnell  Land   (latitude  82°).     Food  for  many 


of  these  fishes,  and  for  seals  and  walruses,  is 
afforded  by  a  large  variety  of  mollosks,  includ- 
ing squids,  clams,  and  mussels,  and  a  long  list 
of  gastropods,  chiefly  of  the  families  Pteuro- 
tomidee,  Buccinidie,  Natacidte,  and  Trochidte. 
Nearly  one  hundred  species  have  been  cata- 
l(^ued,  a  large  proportion  of  which  also  exist 
in  temperate  latitudes.  The  great  abundance 
of  diatoms  and  the  general  prevalence  of  low 
algee  sustain  these  and  similar  low  animals. 
No  moUusks  are  more  widespread  and  numer- 
ous, however,  than  the  pteropods,  especially  of 
the  genera  Clione  and  Limacina,  and  they  fur- 
nish an  important  element  in  whale  diet.  There 
are  also  chitons  and  sea-slugs.  Crustacea 
abound  in  the  Arctic  seas.  A  few  are  of  the 
higher  forms,  allied  to  crabs  and  shrimps,  but 
mainly  they  are  entomostracans  of  small  size 
and  pelagic  life.  Such  amphipods  as  Anonyx 
and  Hippolyte  are  well  represented  in  the  ex- 
treme north  at  various  depths,  as  also  are  the 
copepods,  isopods,  barnacles,  and  pycnogonids; 
and  the  specimens  of  such  species  as  are  also 
known  southward  are  very  much  larger  than 
their  southern  equivalents.  All  of  these,  and 
especially  the  copepods,  are  of  great  economic 
importance  as  food  for  virhales.  They  are  an  ex- 
ample of  the  power  of  resisting  cold  possessed 
by  these  creatures,  for  they  survive  freezing  for 
a  long  period,  and  their  eggs  are  still  more 
hardy.  The  shores  and  shallows  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean  also  abound  in  annelids,  of  which  twcntv 
or  more  species  have  been  collected,  and  wfaieh 
form  an  important  element  in  the  diet  of  the 
larger  denizens  of  those  seas;  and  the  still 
humbler  ranks  of  life  are  represented  by  jelly 
fishes  and  hydroids,  especially  varied  and  nu- 
merous north  of  Alaska,  and  by  polyaoaiM  and 
test-bearing  protozoans  in  great  numbers.  Sea- 
weeds dimmish  toward  the  extreme  north  to  a 
very  few  olive-colored  kinds,  and  seem  to  be 
moi«  abundant  north  of  Europe  than  is  the 
American  Arctic  regions. 

DiSCOVisiEa.  For  explorers  the  principal  en- 
trance to  the  Arctic  Ckxan  is  the  passage  be- 
tween Nova  Zembla  and  Franz- Josef  Land; 
the  next  most  convenient  entrance  is  through 
Davis  Strait.  American  explorers  have  gen- 
erally passed  up  Davis  Strait,  Baffin's  Bay,  and 
Smith  Sound,  and  through  the  very  narrow  Ken- 
nedy Channel,  but  have  not  as  yet  succeeded  in 
steaming  or  sailing  by  this  route  into  the 
open  Arctic  Ocean ;  although  Peary,  above  Green- 
land, and  Markham,  in  Grinnell  Land,  reached 
the  ocean  by  traveling  along  the  shore. 

As  to  the  efforts  to  reach  the  North  Pole 
itself,  it  may  be  stated  that  by  the  use  of 
sledges,  Parry,  in  1827,  reached  82°  45',  far  out- 
stripping all  previous  records;  Markham,  of  the 
British  expedition  under  Nares,  attained  83°  20'; 
Lockwood,  of  Greely's  expedition,  reached  83° 
24';  and  Peary,  in  1900,  reached  83°  50'.  By  the 
passage  eastward  toward  the  New  Siberian 
Islands  and  the  subsequent  drift  in  the  ice-floe, 
Nansen's  ship,  the  From,  n  1895,  reached  85° 
57';  but  having  previously  left  the  ship,  by  a 
sledge  journey  over  the  ice-pack,  Nansen  and 
Johannsen  reached  86°  14'.  On  April  26,  1900, 
Cagni,  of  Abruzzi's  expedition,  by  a  rapid  march 
northward  from  Franz-Josef  Land,  reached  86° 
33'. 

BiBuoeBAPHT.  A  very  good  bibliogT»phy  of 
the  Arctic  region  is  €h»vanne,  aicted  by  Karpf 
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and  Mommier,  Die  Litteratur  dier  die  Polar- 
Regionen  der  Erde  (Vieniut,  1878).  In  this 
work  may  be  found  the  titles,  classified,  of 
most  of  the  important  books  that  had  been 
written  up  to  the  time  of  its  publication. 
General  Greely's  Handbook  of  Arctic  Diacov- 
tries  (Boston,  1896)  also  gives  valuable  lists 
of  books,  classified  according  to  the  various 
spheres  of  Arctic  exploration.  A  fairly  com- 
prehensive work  covering  The  Natural  History, 
Geology,  and  Physics  of  Qreenland  and  Adjacent 
Regions  (London,  1875),  was  prepared  by  T. 
Jones  as  a  manual  for  the  British  Admiralty 
Expedition  of  1875-76.  The  information  pre- 
sented by  the  contributors  to  this  work  extends 
somewhat  beyond  the  regions  "adjacent"  to 
Greenland,  but  needs  to  be  supplemented,  and 
in  a  few  passages  corrected,  by  the  reports  of 
later  explorations.  Of  such  reports,  the  most 
important  are  ( 1 )  those  of  the  International 
Polar  Expeditions  of  1881-83,  published  by  tne 
various  cooperating  governments.  Those  of  the 
United  States  appeared  (a)  by  Greely  under 
the  title,  Report  on  the  Proceedings  of  the 
United  States  Expedition  to  Lady  Franklin  Bay 
(Washington,  1888)  ;  (b)  by  Ray,  under  the 
title.  Report  of  the  Expedition  to  Point  Barrow; 
that  of  Austria,  by  Wohlgemuth,  appeared 
under  the  title,  Osterreichische  Polarstation  Jan 
Mayen  (Vienna,  1886)  ;  that  of  Denmark,  by 
Paulsen,  under  the  title.  Expedition  Danoise, 
Oodthaah  (Copenhagen,  1889-93)  ;  that  of  Great 
Britain,  by  Dnwson,  under  the  title,  Fort  Roe 
(London,  1886)  ;  that  of  Russia,  by  Andreyeff 
and  Lentz,  tuider  the  title,  Beobachtungen  der 
russischen  Polarsiationen  auf  Notcaja  Semla 
(Saint  Petersburg,  1886-95),  etc.  (2)  Wright, 
Qreenland  Ice  Fields  and  Life  in  the  North 
Atlantic  (New  York,  1896),  which  contains  a 
brief  description  of  the  flora  and  fauna  of 
Greenland  and  a  discussion  of  Arctic  glacial 
phenomena;  (3)  Conway,  The  First  Crossing  of 
Spitzbergen  (Ix>ndon,  1897)  ;  (4)  Jackson,  A 
Thousand  Days  in  the  Arctic  (New  York,  1899), 
which  deals  with  Franz-Josef  I^nd,  and  The 
Oreat  Frozen  Land  (New  York,  1895),  which 
deals  with  the  Samoyed  peninsula;  (5)  Peary, 
Northward  Over  the  Great  Ice  (New  York, 
1898),  which  contains  a  valuable  chapter  on  the 
most  northern  Eskimos;  (6)  Nansen,  Farthest 
North,  which  sets  forth  the  drift  of  a  vessel 
frozen  in  the  ice  across  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
Books  on  Arctic  currents  are:  Dittmar,  Das 
Nord-Polarmeer  (Hanover,  1901),  and  the  re- 
port published  by  the  Norwegian  Government 
of  the  investigations  of  the  ship  Jngolf  in  the 
region  of  east  Greenland  and  Iceland. 

Valuable  works  on  the  inhabitants  are:  Boas, 
"The  Eskimo  of  Baffin  Land  and  Hudson  Ba^' 
{Bulletin,  American  ifuseum  of  Natural  His- 
tory, Vol.  XV.)  ;  Pecher,  The  Races  of  Man 
and  Their  Geographical  Distribution  (London, 
1876)  ;  Ratzel,  The  History  of  Mankind  (3 
vols.,  translated;  New  York,  1896).  For  the 
distribution  of  animals  consult  Heilprin,  The 
Geographical  and  Geological  Distribution  of 
Animals  (New  York,  1887);  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  plants  consult  Heer,  Flora  Fossila  Arc- 
tica  (7  vols.,  Zurich,  1868-80). 

For  an  account  of  exploration  in  the  Arctic 
regions,  see  Polab  Reseabch.  For  further  in- 
formation concerning  the  magnetic  phenomena, 
see  Maonetism,  Tebbestbial. 
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ABCnXXM,  ark'shl-flm.    See  Bubdook. 
ABCTOHyEA.     See  Cabnivora. 

ABC'TOSTAPHTTLOS  (Gk.  ipKrof,  ark- 
tos,  bear  -f  erafvyi,  ttaphyle,  grape-bunch).  A 
genus  of  shrubs  and  small  trees  closely  related 
to  Arbutus.  Most  of  the  specie*  are  American ; 
two,  however,  are  circumpolar.  The  red  bear- 
berry  {Arctostaphylos  uva-ursi)  is  one  of  them. 
It  is  a  trailing  evergreen  shrub,  which  bears  small 
flowers  and  red  berries.  Its  associ.ited  species. 
Arctostaphylos  alpina,  has  berries  which  are 
black  when  ripe  and  leaves  which  are  not  ever- 
green. The  leaves  of  Arctostaphylos  uva-ursi  are 
used  in  medicine.  The  manzanita  of  California 
in  Arctostaphylos  pungens  or  Arctostaphylos  man- 
zanita. It  is  a  shrub  or  small  tree  30  feet  high 
that  sometimes  forms  almost  impassable  thickets. 
Only  the  trailing  forms  are  entirely  hardy.  Fos- 
sil specimens  of  Arctostaphylos  uva-ursi  have  been 
found  in  the  clays  of  the  glacial  period  in  north- 
fiu  Europe. 

AKCTtT'BXTS  (Gk.  SpicTot,  arktos,  bear,  the 
Great  Bear -|-  oipot,  ouros,  guardian).  The 
principal  star  in  the  constellation  BoStes  (the 
'herdsman').  Arctunis  is  of  the  first  magni- 
tude, and  is  very  conspicuous  in  the  northern 
heavens.  According  to  the  Harvard  Photometry, 
it  is  exceeded  in  brightness  by  only  two  stars, 
Sirius  and  Canopus.  Its  distance  from  us  is 
about  1,628,000  times  the  mean  radius  of  the 
earth's  orbit,  so  that  its  light  takes  about  25% 
years  to  reach  us.  It  may  1»  found  by  continuing 
the  curve  of  the  three  stars  which  form  the  handle 
of  the  Dipper,  or  Ursa  Major  (q.v.). 

AB'CXIATIOIT.     See  Layebino,  Abccation. 

ABCTTEIL,  ar'ke'y'  (anciently,  Lat.  Arcu» 
lulianus).  A  suburb  of  Paris  lying  four  miles 
south  of  that  city  (Map:  Paris  and  vicinity).  It 
is  a  holiday  resort,  and  noted  for  the  ruins  of  an 
aqueduct  built  by  order  of  the  Roman  Emperor 
Julian,  and  for  several  aqueducts  of  modem 
times.    Pop.,  1901,  8425. 

AB'CUS  SENIO.IS  (Lat.,  bow  of  old  age). 
A  change  occurring  in  the  cornea  of  the  eye,  i* 
consequence  of  fatty  degeneration  of  its  mar- 
ginal part.  The  term  is  objectionable,  because 
the  change  usually  commences  before  the  advent 
of  old  age;  and  further,  because  the  arcus,  or 
arch,  is  usually  converted  into  a  complete  circle 
by  the  time  that  the  patient  has  reached  the  age 
of  60  or  70  years.  The  arctts  senilis  usually  com- 
mences at  or  even  before  the  age  of  40  years,  as 
an  opaque  whitish  crescent,  skirting  either  the 
upper  or  lower  margin  of  the  cornea;  and  from 
this  beginning  it  extends  along  the  edge,  till  it 
finally  becomes  a  complete  circle,  which  some- 
times assumes  a  chalky  whiteness,  and  gives  to 
the  eye  a  very  peculiar  appearance.  On  careful 
examination,  it  may  be  seen  that  a  narrow  inter- 
val of  partially  clear  cornea  always  intervenes 
between  the  arcus  and  the  opaque  sclerotic  As 
far  as  the  eye  is  concerned,  the  formation  of  this 
circle  is  of  little  importance.  It  is  usually  asso- 
ciated with  arterio-sclerosis  of  the  blood  vessels 
and  fatty  degeneration  of  other  portions  of  the 
body,  including  the  heart. 

ABCT,  ftr's*',  Gbotto  of.  A  cavern  of 
remarkable  beauty  twelve  miles  east  of  Auxerre, 
France.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  used  in 
early  times  as  a  stone  quarry,  and  possibly  the 
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nutterial  for  the  Auxerre  cathedral  was  taken 
from  it.  One  of  its  divisions  is  400  yards  long, 
26  high,  and  14  wide. 

ABB,  or  AIBD.  A  Celtic  toot,  meaning 
'height'  (cf.  Lat.  arduut,  high),  which  appears 
in  many  geographical  names,  especially  in  Ire- 
land and  Scotland. 

ABSAHAK,  ar'dA-h&n'.  The  capital  of  a 
district  in  the  territory  of  Kara,  Transcaucasian 
Russia  (Map:  Russia,  F  6).  It  is  situated  on 
the  Kur  River.  Its  strategical  importance  as 
the  point  of  juncture  of  the  roads  to  Batum, 
Akhaltsikh,  Kars,  and  Erzerum  was  recog- 
nized by  the  Turks,  who  by  constantly  im- 
proving its  fortifications,  made  it  finally  a  very 
strong  fortress.  In  1877,  20,000  Russians  under 
Devel  and  Heiman  successfully  stormed  it.  By 
the  treaty  of  San  Stefano  and  the  Berlin  Con- 
gress (1878),  Ardahan  and  the  surrounding 
country  were  ceded  to  Russia.     Pop.,  800. 

ABDASHIB,  Ur'di-shgr'  (Pahlavi  Artaasa- 
tar,  later  Pers.  Ardaair).  The  name  of  three 
monarchs  of  the  Sassanian  dynasty  of  Persia 
(see  Sassanid^),  and  a  later  form  of  the  old 
name  Artakhshathra,  or  Artaxerxes  (q.v.).  The 
most  important  of  the  three  was  Ardashir  I.,  or 
Artakhshatar  Papakan,  who  founded  the  Sas- 
sanian dynasty  by  overthrowing  Artabanus,  the 
last  of  the  Parthian  kings,  and  strengthened  his 
power  by  further  conquests,  and  ruled  over  Per- 
sia A.D.  226-240.  The  other  two  of  the  name  were 
Ardashir  II.,  379-383;  Ardashir  III.,  628-629. 
See  Pebsia. 

ABDEBZL,  tlr'de-beK,  or  ABSABII^  Kr'dA- 
bel'.  A  celebrated  town  of  Persia,  situated  in 
latitude  38°  15'  north,  longitude  48°  19'  east, 
on  a  highly  elevated  plain,  forty  miles  from  the 
Caspian  Sea  (Map:  Persia,  C  2).  It  has 
a  moderate  climate,  and  its  picturesque  environs 
and  the  mineral  springs  in  its  vicinity  make  it 
the  favorite  abode  of  the  Persian  rulers,  whose 
tombs  it  contains.  Before  the  Russo-Persian  War 
(1826-28)  the  city  was  strongly  fortified  under 
the  direction  of  a  French  general.  During  the 
war  it  was  captured  by  the  Russians,  and  was 
subsequently  nearly  ruined  by  earthquakes.  It 
derives  some  importance  from  its  proximity  to 
the  Lenkoran-Tabriz  caravan  route.  Its  popula- 
tion is  estimated  at  15,000. 

ABD£CH£.  ttr'desh'.  A  department  in  the 
south  of  France.  It  takes  its  name  from 
the  river  ArdSche,  a  tributary  of  the  RhOne,  and 
includes  the  northernmost  part  of  the  ancient 
province  of  Languedoc.  Area,  2145  square 
miles;  population,  1896,  360,599;  1901,  353,564. 
Ardfeche  is  almost  wholly  mountainous.  The  up- 
land, which  has  winter  for  about  six  months,  is 
devoted  to  pasturage;  the  terraces  and  valleys 
near  the  RhOne  have  a  warm  climate  and  pro- 
duce good  white  and  red  wine,  olives,  dates,  al- 
monds, chestnuts,  etc.  Lead,  iron,  copper,  and 
manganese  are  mined.     Capital,  Privas. 

AB1>EIT,  Edwin  Hunter  Pendleton  (1864 
— ) .  An  American  actor  and  manager.  He  was 
bom  February  13,  1864,  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  He 
left  home  at  the  age  of  17,  and  after  a  variety 
of  experiences  in  the  West  went  upon  the  stage 
in  1882,  with  J.  W.  Keene's  company,  in  Chi- 
cago. Besides  his  engagements  with  other  man- 
agers, he  has  traveled  for  a  number  of  years  with 
his  own  company,  and  appeared  in  plays  of  his 
own  authorship.     He  has  written,  either  alone 


or  in  collaboration.  Eagle's  Nest,  Barred  Out, 
Raglan's  Way,  and  Zorah. 

ABDEN,  Forest  op.  A  wood  in  Warwick- 
shire, in  old  times  very  extensive.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  hunting-ground  of  Robin 
Hood's.  Certain  authorities  believe  that  Shake- 
speare used  it  as  a  background  in  As  You  Like  it; 
others  assert  that  his  scenery  was  taken  from 
the  forest  of  Ardennes. 

ABDEITNES,  Sr-dSn'  (Celt,  high  wooded  val- 
ley, from  ard;  Lat.  arduus,  high;  the  ancient 
Lat.  AYduenna  Silva,  Ardenne  Forest).  A  wild, 
hilly  region,  extending  over  portions  of  Belgium 
and  France,  and  gradually  sloping  toward  the 
plains  of  Flanders.  In  early  times,  the  name 
was  given  to  a  vast  forest  lying  between  the 
Rhine  and  the  Sambre,  a  distance  of  about  160 
miles.  The  average  height  of  the  hills  is  less 
than  1600  feet;  but  in  the  east,  Mont  St.-Hu- 
bert  attains  an  elevation  of  2100  feet.  Large 
tracts  of  this  region  consist  of  gently  undulating 
plateaus  densely  covered  with  oak  and  beech 
forests,  while  other  portions  are  marshy,  heathy, 
and  barren.  The  districts  through  which  the 
Meuse  and  other  rivers  flow  present  some  extra- 
ordinary appearances.  The  channel  of  the  river 
is  sometimes  bound  in  by  rugged  and  precipitous 
cliffs  more  than  600  feet  high.  The  principal 
rocks  of  the  Ardennes  are  clay  slate,  graywacke, 
quartz,  etc.,  interspersed  with  extensive  strata 
of  Paleozoic  limestone.  There  are  coal  and  iron 
mines  in  the  northwest;  lead,  antimony,  and 
manganese  are  also  found.  There  is  little  culti- 
vation of  grain,  but  cattle  and  sheep  are  exten- 
sively reared.  Consult  A.  Meyrae,  Villes  et  vil- 
lages des  Ardennes  (Charleville,  1898). 

ABSENCES.  A  frontier  department  in  the 
northeast  of  France.  It  forms  a  part  of  the 
old  province  of  Champagne.  Area,  2028  square 
miles;  population,  in  1896,  318,865;  in  1901, 
315,589.  The  northeastern  part  of  Ardennes 
belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Meuse;  the  south- 
west is  watered  by  the  Aisne;  and  both  of 
these  rivers,  united  by  the  Canal  of  Ardennes, 
receive  several  affluents.  About  one-eighth  of 
the  surface  is  hilly  and  covered  with  forests 
and  wide  tracts  of  pasturage.  The  valleys 
alone  are  fertile  and  produce  com.  The  vine 
is  cultivated  at  MCzidres,  in  the  southwest.  la 
the  north,  near  Givet,  marble  is  obtained;  but 
the  prevailing  rock  is  limestone,  veined  with  lead 
and  iron.  Slate,  marble  and  iron,  porcelaia 
clay,  and  sand  for  making  glass  are  obtained. 
Capital,  M^ziires.  Consult  A.  Joanne,  Le  di- 
parlement  des  Ardennes  (Paris,  1898). 

ABDEKITES,  The  Wild  Boar  op.  An  ap- 
pellation of  William  de  la  Marck,  a  lawless 
baron  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XI.,  whom  Scott  has 
introduced  in  .several  chapters  of  Quentin  Dur- 
tcard. 

AB1>Elf  OF  FEVEBSHAK.  The  first  Eng- 
lish "bourgeois  tragedy."  It  deals  with  a  murder 
by  a  wife  and  her  paramour.  The  plot  was 
drawn  from  an  actual  occurrence,  contemporary 
with  it.  It  was  first  printed  in  1592;  its  author- 
ship is  luknown.  The  play  has  been  attributeid 
both  to  Shakespeare  and  to  Kyd.  In  1736,  Lillo, 
author  of  George  Barmcell,  began  an  adaptation 
of  it,  which  was  completed  after  his  death  by  Dr. 
Hoadley  and  produced  in  1790.  For  further  in- 
formation, consult:  Saintsbury,  History  of 
Elizabethan  Literature  (Ix>ndon,  1887). 
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ABDITX,  itr-d^tA,  Luioi  (1822-1903).  An 
Italian  composer  and  muaical  conductor.  He 
was  bom  at  Creecentino,  Piedmont,  July  16, 
1822.  After  graduating  from  the  Milan  Con- 
servatory in  1842,  he  be^n  bia  career  as  a  violin 
virtuoso,  traveling  with  Botteaini,  the  famous 
double-bass  player.  With  the  Havana  Opera 
Company,  of  which  he  became  conductor,  he  vis- 
ited New  York  in  1847  and  during  subsequent 
seasons,  conducting  in  1864  the  first  performance 
at  the  Academy  of  Music,  where  he  brought  out 
his  opera,  La  9pia  (based  on  C!ooper's  novel.  The 
Spy),  with  Brignoli  and  La  Grange.  In  1857  he 
was  conductor  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  in  Lon- 
don. In  1869  he  conducted  The  Flying  Dutch- 
man, the  first  performance  of  a  Wagner  opera  in 
England.  In  1878,  and  many  subsequent  sea- 
sons, he  again  conducted  opera  in  New  York. 
His  waltz  songs,  Tl  Bacio  (to  which  Piccolomini 
gave  great  vogue)  and  Fior  di  Margharita  (sung 
by  Patti  and  other  great  prima  donnas),  are 
famous.  He  was  Patti's  favorite  conductor.  His 
other  operas  are  /  Briganti  (1841)  and  II  Cor- 
»a/ro  (1856).  He  published  My  Reminiscences 
(New  York,  1896),  containing  a  good  deal  of 
valuable  information,  besides  interesting  chit- 
chat. 

AJUXKOBE.  A  city  in  the  (Chickasaw  Nation, 
Indian  Territory,  about  500  miles  south  by  west 
of  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  on  the  Gulf,  Colorado,  and 
Santa  Fe  and  other  railroads  (Map:  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, F  4 ) .  It  is  the  seat  of  Hargrove  College, 
controls  large  commercial  iateresta  in  cotton,  coal, 
and  asphalt,  and  is  an  important  stock-raising 
eentre.  Ardmore  was  settled  in  1886  and  incorpor- 
ated in  1898  under  a  charter  providing  for  a  mayor, 
elected  every  two  years,  and  a  council.  Popula- 
tion 1000,  5681;  1906  (local  census),  14,000. 

▲lUXKXa,  ttr'dAo.  A  naall  village  in  Perth- 
shire, Scotland,  eight  miks  south-southwest  of 
Crieff,  with  the  beat-preserved  Roman  camp  in 
Britain  (Map:  Scotland,  E  3).  The  camp  is  2% 
miles  north  of  Greenloaning  station  on  the  Cale- 
donian Railway,  in  the  groonds  of  Ardoch  House. 
The  intrenched  works  form  a  rectan^e  500  by 
430    feet,    the    four   sides    facing   the   cardinal 

Soints.  The  north  and  east  sides  are  protected 
y  five  ditches  and  six  ramparts,  these  works 
being  270  feet  broad  on  the  north  side  and  180 
feet  on  the  east.  A  deep  morass  exists  on  the 
southeast,,  and  the  perpendicular  banks  of  Knaig 
Water,  rising  50  feet  Iiig^,  protect  the  camp  on 
the  west.  The  prfftorium,  or  general's  quarter, 
now  called  Chapel  Hill,  rises  above  the  level  of 
the  camp,  but  is  not  exactly  in  the  centre,  and  is 
nearly  a  square  of  60  feet  each  side.  Three  of 
the  four  gates  usual  in  Roman  camps  are  still 
seen.  A  subterranean  passage  is  said  to  have 
formerly  extended  from  the  pnetorium  under  the 
bed  of  the  Knaig.  Not  far  north  of  this  station, 
on  the  way  to  Crieff,  ra&j  be  traced  three  tem- 
porary Roman  camps  of  different  sizes.  Portions 
of  the  ramparts  of  these  camps  still  exist. 

ASSKOfiraAJr  (Gael,  ari,  high  +  rosaan, 
point).  A  small  seaport  town  and  summer  re- 
port in  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  on  the  Firth  of  Clyde, 
about  30  miles  southwest  of  Glasgow  (MEip: 
Scotland,  D  4).  Its  harbor,  sheltered  by  an 
Island  off  the  coast,  is  one  of  the  safest  and  most 
accessible  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  and  has 
been  greatly  improved  by  the  earls  of  Eglinton. 
There  is  a  large  export  of  coal  and  pig  iron  front 
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this  place,  and  ship-building  is  carried  cm  to  a 
considerable  extent.  On  a  hill  above  the  town 
stand  the  ruins  of  Ardrosaan  Castle,  said  to  have 
been  surprised  by  Wallace  when  held  by  the 
forces  of  Edward'  I.  Population  of  the  police 
bnr^  in  1901,  5933. 

ABE,  ftr  (Lat.  area,  piece  of  level  ground). 
The  unit  of  the  Frencfa  land  measure;  a  square, 
the  side  of  whidt  is  10  metres  (or  32.809  feet) 
long,  and  which,  therefore,  contains  100  square 
metres  =  1076  En^iah  square  feet.  The  next  de- 
nomination in  the  ascending  scale  is  the  decare, 
eontaining  10  ares;  but  the  denomination  com- 
monly used  in  describing  a  quantity  of  land  is 
the  hectare  of  100  ares  =  2.47  English  statute  or 
imperial  acres.    See  Mxtbic  System. 

A'BEA  (Lat.,  piece  of  level  ground,  vacant 
place).  Thesuperflces  of  any  bounded  stirface  or 
apace.  The  calculation  of  areas,  or  mensuration 
of  surfaces,  is  one  of  the  ultimate  objects  of 
geometry.  Area  is  commonly  measured  by  a 
square  unit,  as  the  square  indi,  square  yard, 
square  metre,  square  degree.  (See  AIensukatioh ; 
and  QuADRATrBE.)  In  antiquity  this  word  meant 
any  space  free  of  building,  such  as  a  square, 
inclosure,  court,  arena  of  a  circus,  B]>ace  around 
a  temple  or  any  other  public  building.  In  this 
connection,  the  area  was  consecrated  ground. 
So,  in  connection  with  earlv  Christian  churches 
there  were  areas  protected  by  law,  in  whith  the 
faithAil  were  btiried.  The  modem  use  of  the 
word  is  restricted  to  the  open  space  of  a  narrow 
front  yard  or  back  court,  or  in  connection  with  a 
basement. 

AKB'CA  (Sp.  Portng.,  from  Canarese  ad- 
iki).  A  genus  of  palms  eoirtaining  about  twenty 
species,  having  pinnate  leaves  and  three  or  more 
spathes.  The  f  rui1  is  a  fibrous  one  -  seeded 
drupe,  a  nut  with  an  outer  fibrous  husk.  Areoa 
catechu,  the  Pinang  palm,  or  betel-nut  palm,  is 
a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  whose  nut  yirids  a 
sort  of  catechu.  (See  Catbchu.)  This  areca-nnt, 
or  betel-nnt,  is  veiy  much  used  in  all  parts  of 
the  East,  the  chewing  of  it  with  qnick-nme  and 
the  leaf  of  the  betel-pepper  being  one  of  the  most 
prevalent  habits  of  the  people.  (See  Betei,.)  The 
fruit  is  about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  smooth, 
orange  or  scarlet,  the  fibrous  husk  about  half  an 
inch  thick.  When  chewed  it  reduces  the  saliva 
and  stains  the  lips  and  teeth.  It  is  said  to  stimu- 
late the  digestive  organs  and  to  prevent  djrsen- 
tery.  Areca-nuts  form  a  considerable  article 
of  trade  in  the  Ekst.  The  timber  of  the  palm 
which  produces  them,  and  its  leaf-stalks  and 
spathes,  are  also  used  for  domestic  purposes. 
The  tree  is  often  40  to  100  feet  high,  and  in  gen- 
eral less  than  a  foot  in  diameter.  The  leaves  are 
few,  but  very  large,  their  leaflets  one  to  two  feet 
long.  In  Malabar,  an  inebriating  lozenge  is  pre- 
pared from  the  sap.  Areca  oleracea,  or  Oreodowa 
oleracea,  the  'cabbage  palm'  of  the  West  Indies, 
is  a  very  tall  tree,  100  to  200  feet,  whose  huee 
terminal  leaf-bud  is  sweet  and  nutritions,  and  is 
sometimes  used  for  the  table  as  cabbage;  but 
when  it  is  cut  off  the  tree  is  destroyed.  The 
stem  of  this  tree,  notwithstanding  its  great 
height,  is  remarkably  slender.  The  nuts  are  pro- 
duced in  great  numbers ;  they  are  about  the  siae 
of  a  filbert,  and  have  a  sweet  kemeL  Areoa  so- 
jiida,  now  called  Rhopalostylia  aapida,  the  New 
Zealand  palm,  is  remarkable  as  e:rtending  south- 
ward beyond  the  geographical  limits  of  any  other 
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df  its  order,  as  far,  indeed,  as  latitude  38°  22'  S. 
It  is  a  small  palm,  only  from  six  to  ten  feet 
high,  with  leaves  four .  to  six  feet  long.  The 
young  inflorescence  is  eaten.  Areca  vestiaria,  a 
native  of  the  East,  is  so  called  because  clothing 
ia  made  from  its  fibres.  For  illustrations,  see 
Pauis. 

ABECIBO,  a'rft-se'Bfl.  The  chief  city  of  the 
department  of  the  same  name,  rather  pictur- 
esquely situated  on  the  northern  coast  of  Porto 
Rico  (Map:  Porto  Rico,  B  2).  It  is  about 
forty  miles  west  of  San  Juan,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  rail,  and  has  a  rather  shallow  har- 
bor and  some  sugar  mills.  Poptilation,  in  1890, 
8008. 

AB'EIOP'AOTTS.    See  Abeopagus. 

ABEITA  (Lat.,  sand,  sandy  place,  beach, 
coast).  The  central  part  of  an  amphitheatre, 
inclosed  by  the  seats.  In  it  the  gladiatorial 
contests  and  other  games  were  held,  and  the 
name  arena  was  given  to  it  because  of  the  sand 
which  was  spread  to  soak  up  the  blood.  The 
term  is  extended  to  mean  any  flat  inclosure  for 
the  exhibitions  of  shows,  games,  sports,  and  con- 
tests, and  even  figuratively  to  political  and 
other  intellectual  contests.     See  Amphitheatre. 

AB'ENA'CEOTTS  BOCKS  (from  Lat.  arena, 
sand),  or  Psammites,  Gravel  and  Sand  Rocks, 
composed  mainly  of  quartz  particles  deposited 
through  water  or  air.  They  are  mechanical  sedi- 
ments produced  by  the  disintegration  and  re- 
moval of  silicious  rocks  by  the  action  of  atmos- 
phere, rain,  rivers,  frost,  lake  and  ocean  waves, 
and  other  superficial  agencies.  The  arenaceous 
rocks  or  psammites,  include  plain  sand,  river 
sand,  sea  sand,  sandstone,  graywackes,  quartzite, 
gravel,  shingle,  and  conglomerate  (q.v.).  Seldom 
are  they  composed  entirely  of  quartz;  the  quartz 
.  being  commonly  associated  with  fragments  of 
other  minerals  such  as  feldspar,  mica,  iron  ore, 
hornblende,  etc.,  all  of  which  may  be  cemented 
by  carbonate  of  lime  or  magnesia,  quartz,  or  iron. 
See  AjiaiLLACKous  Rocks;  Calcabeous  Rocks; 
Rocks.  Arenaceous  rocks  grade  by  intermediate 
stages  into  argillaceous  rocks  through  increasing 
admixtures  of  clay,  and  into  calcareous  rocks  by 
admixture  of  lime. 

ABENATiTiS,  ft'rft-nft'lSs,  JtJAW  Antonio  Al- 
TABBZ  DE  (1756-1825).  An  officer  in  the 
patriot  army  in  the  Peruvian  revolution  against 
Spain.  In  1820,  with  a  body  of  a  thousand  men, 
he  was  sent  from  Pisco  with  orders  to  strike  into 
the  country  across  the  Andes  and  proceed  by  a 
circuitous  route  to  Lima,  there  to  meet  the  main 
army — a  feat  not  unlike  Sherman's  famous 
march,  which  he  accomplished  most  successfully, 
completely  defeating  the  Spanish  army  at  Cerro- 
Pasto. 

AB'EKA'BIA  (Lat.  arenariua,  pertaining  to 
sand,  from  arena,  sand),  or  Sandwort.  A  large 
genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Caryophyl- 
lacea,  differing  from  Stellaria  { Stitchwort,  q.v. } 
chiefly  in  the  undivided  petals.  The  species, 
about  two  hundred  in  number,  are  annual  and 
perennial  herbaceous  plants  of  humble  growth, 
rarely  somewhat  shrubby,  and  natives  of  the 
temperate  and  colder  parts  of  the  world.  Some 
of  them  are  arctic  and  alpine  plants.  Many  of 
them  are  chiefly  found  in  sandy  soils.  The 
flowers  are  generally  small  and  inconspicuous. 
Tot.  I 61. 
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but  if  closely  examined,  are  seen  to  possess  no 
little  beauty. 

ABENBEBO,  rren-berK,  or  ABEKBEBO, 
a'rfim-berK,  AuousT  JL^RIA  Raimdnd,  Prince 
(1753-1833).  A  Belgian  soldier  ana  author — 
also  known  as  Count  Lamarck — a  brother  of 
the  Duke  of  Arenberg.  He  served  in  India  in 
1780,  and  participated  in  the  Belgian  revolt 
of  1789,  but  afterwards  swore  allegiance  to  the 
Emperor  Ijcopold  II.  He  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  Mirabeau  during  the  French  Revolution,  and 
his  Correspondance  entre  le  Comte  de  Mirabeau 
et  le  Comte  de  Lamarck  (edited  by  Vacourt, 
two  volumes,  Brussels,  1851 )  must  be  considered 
a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  the 
French  Revolution. 

ABENBEBO,  Leopold  Prilipp  Karl  Joseph, 
BuKE  0F(  1690-1754) .  An  Austrian  field-marshaL 
He  was  bom  at  Mons,  of  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious families  of  Belgium.  At  sixteen  he  was 
colonel  of  a  regiment,  and  councillor  of  stat« 
to  Archduke  Charles,  the  Austrian  claimant  to 
the  Spanish  throne,  who  subsequently  became 
Emperor  as  Charles  VI.  He  fought  at  Malplaquet 
in  1709  and  in  thesame  yearbecame  grand  bailiff 
of  Hainault.  In  1716  he  served  in  Hungary 
under  Prince  Eugene,  and  fought  at  Belgrade  in 
the  following  year;  on  returning  to  the  Nether- 
lands in  1718  he  was  made  military  governor 
of  Qainault,  and  subsequently  commander-in- 
chief  of  all  the  Austrian  forces  in  the  Nether- 
lands, with  the  rank  of  field-marshal.  In  1743 
he  led  his  troops  with  great  gallantry  at  Det- 
tingen.  Afterwards  he  served  in  Silesia  under 
Charles  of  Lorraine,  and  in  1747  was  president 
of  the  commission  in  control  of  the  Netherlands. 
He  was  a  lover  of  the  sciences  and  of  letters,  and 
was  a  patron  of  J.  J.  Rousseau.  He  also  cor- 
responded with  Voltaire  and  with  Frederick  the 
Great.  The  fullest  account  of  Leopold  of  Aren- 
berg is  that  given  by  Gachard,  in  the  Biographie 
Nationale,  published  by  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Belgium,  and  founded  on  documents  in  the  Bel- 
gian royal  archives. 

ABENDAIj,  'A'ren-dil.  A  town  on  the  south- 
east coast  of  Norway,  situated  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Nid  Elf  in  the  Bay  of  Christiania,  forty 
miles  northeast  of  the  city  of  Christiansand 
(Map:  Norway,  C  7.).  It  is  built  partly  on 
piles,  partly  on  rock,  with  numerous  canals  in- 
tersecting it,  and  this  circumstance,  as  well  as 
its  situation,  gives  it  a  very  romantic  aspect, 
and  has  caused  it  to  be  called  "The  Little 
Venice."  The  bay,  which  is  protected  by  the 
island  of  TromS,  forms  an  excellent  harbor,  and 
favors  the  commerce  of  the  town.  The  exports 
are  iron  from  the  neighboring  mines,  and  wooden 
articles.  Shin-building  is  also  carried  on,  and  on 
a  smaller  scale,  distilleries  and  tobacco  factories. 
Population,  in  1900,  4370. 

ABEKDT,  a'rSnt,  Otto  ( 1854—) .  A  German 
economist  and  politician,  bom  in  Berlin.  He 
studied  law  and  political  science  at  Leipzig  and 
Freiburg,  and  with  the  appearance  in  1880  of  his 
work.  Die  vertragsmdssige  Doppeltcdhrung,  be- 
came an  active  advocate  of  bimetallism.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  society  for  the 
introduction  of  international  bimetallism  (1882), 
and  became  the  real  head  of  the  party  in  Ger- 
many. In  1885  he  was  elected  to  the  Prussian 
House  of  Representatives  as  a  member  of  the 
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Liberal  Conservative  party.  In  1888  he  began 
to  edit  the  Deulsches  Wochenblatt,  and  to  advo- 
cate colonial  expansion  and  the  coalition  of  na- 
tional parties.  His  published  works  include  Lett- 
faden  der  Wahrungsfrage  (17th  ed.,  1895). 

ARETSTDT,  K'rent,  Rudolf  (1828—).  A 
German  chemist,  bom  at  Frankfurt-on-the-Oder. 
He  studied  at  the  University  of  Leipzig,  and 
after  1801  taught  at  the  commercial  high  school 
there.  He  wrote  text-books  of  chemistry,  and 
valuable  manuals  for  teaching  chemistry.  The 
best  known  among  his  works  is  his  Tecknik  der 
Experimental  Chemie  (two  volumes,  ed.  1,  Leip- 
lig,  1881 ;  ed.  2,  1891 ) .  Arendt  was  also  for  many 
years  editor  of  the  Chrmisehes  Centralblatt. 

ABiiNE,  ft'rfn',  Pait,  Auouste  (1843-96).  A 
French  \vriter,  bom  at  Sisteron.  He  was  director 
of  the  Lyceum  at  Marseilles,  and  afterwards  of 
that  at  Vanves,  and  gained  his  first  success  as 
an  author  with  his  Pierrot  hMtier  (presented 
in  1865 ) ,  a  one-act  comedy  in  verse.  His  further 
publications  include  the  dramatic  works  Jean 
des  figues  (1870),  Lea  comfdicns  errants  (1873), 
and  Ijc  duel  aux  lant ernes  ( 1 875 ) ,  some  prose 
fiction,  such  as  Au  bon  soleil  (1879),  and  Le 
canot  des  six  capiiaines  (1888),  and  a  volume  of 
descriptions  of  travel,  I'ingt  jours  en  Tunisie 
( 1884 ) .  His  work  was  marked  by  delicate  humor. 
He  was  a  rejnilar  contributor  to  La  R^publique 
Francaise,  L'Evinement,  and  Oil  Bias. 

ABENCK  PAI.1C.    See  Gomuti. 

ABEKSKI,  Anton  Stephanowitch  (1861- 
1906).  Leading  Russian  composer;  taught  at 
the  Moscow  Conservatory,  and  was  afterward 
conductor  of  the  court  chapel  in  St.  Petersburg. 
Operas:  The  Dream  on  the  Volga  ( 1892) ;  Raphael 
(1894);  yala  and  Damayanti  (1899);  for  or- 
chestra: 2  Symphonies  (Bm  and  A);  Concerto 
for  piano;  do,  for  violin;  Fantasie  for  piano  and 
orchestra.  Chamber  music:  String  quartets,  trios, 
piano  quintet.  Many  compositions  for  piano, 
songs,  and  choruses.  Theoretical  works:  Treatise 
on  Harmony  and  Handbook  of  Musical  Form. 

ABENTS,  U'rents,  Albert  (1840—).  A 
German-American  metallurgist.  He  was  born 
at  Klausthal,  Germany,  and  studied  mining  en- 
gineering there,  and  at  Berlin.  In  1865  he  came 
to  the  United  States  and  undertook  to  treat  the 
lead  ores  in  Hampden  County,  Mass.  He  was 
metallurgist  and  mining  engineer  of  a  number 
of  enterprises  in  the  Western  States,  and  pat- 
ented many  valuable  industrial  improvements. 

ABENTZEN,  a'rfnt»-fin,  Kbistian  August 
Emil  (18231900).  A  Danish  poet.  He  was 
torn  at  Copenhagen,  and  after  extensive  travels 
he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  (esthetics  in  the 
University  of  Copenhagen.  He  published  two 
dramas,  Gunlog  Ormetunge  (1852),  and  Knud 
den  Hellige  ( 1853) ,  and  a  volume  of  Digte  ( 18.54, 
republished  as  \y  Digtsamling,  1867).  He  is 
chiefly  known  for  his  important  critical  work, 
liaggescn  og  Oehlenschlager  (8  vols.,  1870-78). 

ABEOIS,  4'rwil'.  The  society  of  the  Areois 
was  a  famous  institution  among  the  natives  of 
the  Society  Islands  (Tahiti),  organized  for 
literary,  dramatic,  and  especially  religious  pur- 
poses. The  members  traveled  from  place  to 
place,  singing,  dancing,  and  representing  his- 
torical events  and  scenes  in  the  lives  of  gods 
and  heroes.  Tliey  also  devoted  themselves  to 
erotic    pleasures    (love    adventures    and    sexual 


congress  of  an  absolute  reality  were  acted), 
which  has  made  the  Areois  stand  for  a  sort  of 
artistic  sexualism.  Upon  the  women  belonging 
to  the  society,  infanticide  was  imposed  by  oath. 
It  represents  one  of  the  most  remarkable  sides 
of  Polynesian  life,  for  which  a  parallel  has  to  be 
sought  in  the  European  Middle  Ages. 

A'BEOM'ETEB.    See  Hyoboueteb. 

AB'EOPAOITICA.  A  pamphlet  advocating 
unlicensed  printing;  the  greatest  prose  work  of 
Milton    (1644),  a  plea  for  freedom  of  thought. 

AB'EOF'AaXTS  (Gk.  'Apeiot  wdyot,  Areios 
pagos,  the  hill  of  Ares).  A  bare,  rocky  hill 
at  the  west  of  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  about 
350  feet  high.  The  ancients  explained  the  name 
by  saying  that  here  Ares  had  been  tried  for  the 
murder  of  Halirrhothius,  or  that  the  Amazons, 
the  worshipers  of  Ares,  had  attacked  the  Acro- 
polis from  this  point.  Gome  modem  writers  pre- 
fer to  connect  it  with  the  Eumenides,  and  the 
blood-guiltiness,  which  was  tried  here,  and  de- 
rive the  name  from  'Apai,  so  that  the  meaning 
would  be  "hill  of  the  curse."  At  the  south  end 
steps  hewn  in  the  rock  lead  to  a  series  of  rock- 
cuttings  which  cannot  now  be  satisfactorily 
explained.  On  the  north  side,  which  overlooks 
the  city,  and  is  near  the  deep  cleft  where  the 
Eumenides  were  worshiped,  seems  to  have  been 
the  place  where  the  court  of  Areopagus  tried 
cases  of  willful  murder.  The  Areopagus  gave 
its  .  name  to  the  most  venerable  court  of 
Athens  (Gk.  ^  ^i-  'Aptl<f  Tiyif  /9ovXi(,  the  Coun- 
cil on  the  Areopagus).  It  met  in  the  open  air, 
and  accuser  and  accused  stood  on  platforms 
hewn  from  the  rock.  The  Areopagus  seems  origi- 
nally to  have  been  the  council  of  nobles,  such 
as  surrounds  the  king  in  the  Homeric  poems, 
and  naturally,  therefore,  the  'king'  archon  re- 
mained its  presiding  officer.  This  council  ap- 
pears to  have  gradually  taken  into  its  hands  the 
entire  governing  power,  since  we  are  told  that 
it  appointed  all  oflicials,  including  the  archons, 
who  entered  the  Areopagus  at  the  end  of  their 
term  of  office.  This  prevailed  through  the  his- 
torical period,  in  spite  of  its  undemocratic  char- 
acter. The  Areopagus  exercised  the  supreme 
judicial  power,  and  could  bring  to  an  account 
any  official,  so  that  its  indirect  influence 
must  have  sufficed  to  control  the  State.  In 
the  code  of  Draco,  the  Areopagus  kept  its 
place  as  the  court  for  all  cases  of  willful  mur- 
der, and  even  imder  the  Solonian  Constitution  it 
seems  to  have  preserved  its  place  as  a  guardian 
of  the  laws,  with  the  power  of  procedure  against 
any  official,  or  even  private  citizen,  whose  con- 
duct was  an  offense  against  good  morals  or  the 
well-being  of  the  community.  Clisthenes  seems 
to  have  made  no  change  in  the  rights  of  the 
Areopagus;  but  his  creation  of  the  Senate  of 
Five  Hundred  and  the  power  given  the  popular 
assembly  certainly  must  have  lessened  its  real 
influence.  It  is  certain  that  in  B.C.  462  the  leaders 
of  the  democracy,  Ephialtes  and  Pericles,  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  a  law  which  deprived  the 
Areopagus  of  all  those  powers  by  which  it 
exercised  a  general  control  over  officials  and 
public  morals,  leaving  it  only  the  right  of 
judgment  in  murder  cases,  and  the  oversight  of 
the  sacred  olive  trees  of  Athena  and  some 
sacred  lands.  In  spite  of  this  reduction  of  its 
powers,  it  remained  the  most  venerated  body 
in  Athens,  and  we  find  it  appointed  at  times 
to  act  for  the  State,  or  to  conduct  investigaliuus 
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of  treasonable  conduct,  as  a  sort  of  commission 
of  the  popular  assembly.  In  the  reforms  of 
Demetrius  of  Phalerum  (B.C.  317),  the  Areopagus 
Beems  to  have  been  given  once  more  an  over- 
sight over  public  morals,  and  especially  over 
oirenses  against  the  new  sumptuary  laws.  In 
Roman  times  it  was  one  of  the  governing 
tjodies  of  Athens,  and  its  name  appears  on 
decrees  with  that  of  the  senate  and  people.  Its 
jurisdiction  was  also  widely  extended,  and  its 
decisions  still  commanded  great  respect.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  Apostle  Paul  was  actually 
brought  before  the  court  of  Areopagus.  It 
seems  more  probable  that  his  speech  was  de- 
livered before  a  body  of  curious  philosophers 
on  the  hill  of  Areopagus,  a  convenient  spot 
somewhat  retired  from  the  confusion  of  the 
neighboring  market-place.  In  Athenian  legend 
the  court  was  famed  as  the  body  which,  under 
the  presidency  of  Athena,  acquitted  Orestes  of 
the  charge,  brought  against  him  by  the  Furies, 
of  blood-guiltiness  in  murdering  his  mother, 
Clytemnestra.  The  storv  forms  the  subject  of 
the  Eumenidea  of  iEschyhis.  Consult:  Philippi, 
Areopag  und  Epheten  (Berlin,  1874)  ;  Biisolt, 
Handbuch  (Nordlingen,  1887)  ;  Sohiimann, 
Oriechische  Alterthiimer,  ed.  Lipsius  (Berlin, 
1897)  ;  Meier  and  ScbOmann,  Der  attUche 
Prozess,  ed.  Lipsius  (Berlin,  1883-87)  ;  and 
Botsford,  The  Athenian  Conttitution  (New 
York,   1893). 

ABEQT7IPA,  a'rft-ke'pft.  A  maritime  de- 
partment of  Peru,  bounded  by  the  departments 
of  Ayacucho  and  Cuzco  on  the  north,  Puno  on 
the  east,  Moquegua  on  the  south,  and  the  Pacific 
on  the  west  (Map:  Peru,  C  7).  Area,  21,951 
square  miles.  It  is  mountainous  in  the  east 
and  has  a  fertile  soil,  but  is  sparsely  settled. 
The  population  was  officially  estimated  in  1896 
at  229,007.    Capital,  Arequipa  (q. v.). 

ABEQUIPA.  An  episcopal  city,  capital  of 
the  department  of  Arequipa,  Peru;  situated  on 
the  Chile  River,  105  miles  northeast  of  the 
port  of  Mollendo,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  railroad.  Another  line  runs  to  Puno,  on 
Lake  Titicaca,  225  miles  to  the  east.  Its  situa- 
tion, on  a  plateau  7000  feet  above  sea  level,  at 
the  foot  of  the  half-extinct  volcano  Mi^ti,  gives 
it  a  very  dry  and  temperate  climate.  The  air 
is  exceedingly  dry  and  the  water  is  impregnated 
with  salts.  It  is  the  second  city  in  Peru,  is 
regularly  laid  out,  and  has  a  cathedral, 
a  university,  and  two  national  schools.  The 
inhabitants  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
jewelry,  the  cutting  of  precious  stones,  and 
in  commerce,  the  city  being  the  centre  of  trade 
for  the  interior  of  Peru.  Nearby  is  the  Arequipa 
Observatory,  a  branch  of  the  Harvard  College  Ob- 
servatory, at  an  altitude  of  8060  feet.  It  contains 
the  Bruce  Photographic  Telescope,  the  largest  in- 
strument of  the  kind  yet  constructed,  the  gift  of 
Miss  Catlierine  W.  Bruce  of  New  York.  Arequipa 
was  founded  in  1540  by  Francisco  Pizarro,  and 
has  ever  since  been  important  in  the  history  of 
Peru,  occupying  a  prominent  place  in  the  war  for 
independence.  From  the  13th  to  the  15th  of  Au- 
gust, 1808.  the  city  was  subjected  to  earthquake 
shocks  which  overthrew  nearly  all  its  buildings 
and  killed  more  than  600  people.  Population,  in 
1889,  30.000;  in  1896.  35.000. 

ABEQUIPA,  or  Misti.  A  volcanic  mountain 
of  the  Andes,  Peru,  over  20,000  feet  high.  The 
volcano  has  been  in  a  dormant  state  since  1831. 


A'BES,  A'r^z.     See  Mabs. 

AB'ET.ffi/TT8  (Gk.  'Apermot,  Aretaios).  A 
famous  Greek  physician  and  writer  of  Cap- 
padocia,  who  flourished  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  First  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  Second 
Century  after  Christ.  He  is  considered  to  rank' 
next  to  Hippocrates  in  the  skill  with  which  he 
treated  diseases.  He  was  noted  for  his  total 
want  of  professional  bigotry;  and  in  his  accu- 
racy in  the  detail  of  symptoms  and  the  diagnosis 
of  disease  he  is  superior  to  most  of  the  ancient 
physicians.  His  great  work,  written  in  singu- 
larly elegant  and  concise  Ionic  Greek,  is  divided 
into  two  parts.  The  first  four  books  treat  of 
the  causes  and  symptoms  of  acute  and  chronic 
diseases;  the  last  four,  the  cure  of  the  same. 
They  have  been  translated  into  various  Euro- 
pean languages,  besides  having  been  frequently 
edited  in  the  original.  The  finest  edition  is  the 
Oxford  one  of  1723,  by  J.  Wigan.  A  (Serman 
translation  appeared  at  Vienna  (1790-1802); 
an  English  one,  by  T.  F.  Reynolds,  London,  1837; 
and  there  is  a  Greek  and  English  edition  by  Dr. 
F.  Adams   (London,  1856). 

AJfETHTT'SA.      See  Alpheus.         -* 

ABETHUSA  BTTLBO'SA.  A  beautiful  ter- 
restrial orchid  growing  in  wet  bogs  of  the 
northern  United  States.  The  plant  is  small,  and 
consists  of  a  slender  scape,  six  to  ten  inches  in 
height,  which  arises  from  a  corm.  The  lower 
portion  of  the  scape  bears  a  few  green  bracts, 
and  the  summit  is  crowned  by  a  brilliant  rose- 
pink  flower  one  to  two  inches  in  length.  The 
plant  blooms  in  late  spring,  and  is  often  found 
associated  with  the  pitcher-plant  (Sarracenia) 
and  two  other  orchids — Calopogon  and  Pogonia 
— which  plants,  however,  bloom  at  a  later  period 
than  does  Arethusa.  For  illustration,  see  plate 
of  Anemone. 

AB'ETIKIAir  SYXIiABLES.  The  sylla- 
bles ut,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la,  used  by  Giiido 
d'Arezzo  (q.v.)  for  his  system  of  hexachords, 
to  which  St  was  added  afterwards,  thus  com- 
pleting the  modem  scale. 

ABETHTO,  ft'r4-t6'na.  Carlo  (properly 
Cablo  Mabsuppini)  (C.1399-14S3).  An  Italian 
humanist.  He  was  born  at  Arezzo  (whence  his 
surname),  studied  the  Latin  language  and  lit- 
erature at  Florence  under  Giovanni  da  Ravenna 
and  Greek  under  Manuel  Chrysoloras;  and, 
with  the  patronage  of  the  Medici,  lectured 
learnedly  and  successfully  on  the  classics.  His 
first  lecture,  indeed,  seems  at  once  to  have 
established  his  fame;  for  on  that  occasion,  we 
are  told,  he  amazed  all  by  quotations  from 
every  known  author,  Greek  or  Roman.  But  it 
also  seems  to  have  begun  the  quarrel  between 
him  and  the  renowned  Filelfo,  who  eventually, 
through  Medicean  hostility,  was  compelled  to 
withdraw  to  Siena.  He  was  appointed  first 
apostolic  secretary,  and  became  in  1444  chan- 
cellor yf  the  Republic  of  Florence.  His  writings 
include  translations  into  Latin  of  the  Batracho- 
myomachia  and  Book  I.  of  the  Iliad.  Uis  finely 
sculptured  tomb  is  still  to  be  seen  at  Florence, 
in  the  Church  of  Santa  Croce. 

ABETIKO,  GuiDO.    See  Gtttdo  o'AREZza 

ABETINO,  Leonabdo.    See  Bbuni. 

ABETINO,  PiETBO  (1492-1556).  A  notorious 
and  profligate  Italian  author  of  the  Sixteenth 
Century,  who,  apart  from  his  comedies,  is  in- 
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teresting  chiefly  for  his  colossal  and  successful 
impudence.  He  was  bom  at  Arezzo,  the  son  of 
a  shoemaker,  Luca,  whose  surname  is  unknown; 
for  Pietro,  being  ashamed  of  his  origin,  as- 
siuned  that  of  Aretino.  While  etill  young  he 
came  to  Rome  and  found  favor  with  Pope  Leo  X. 
and  Cardinal  Giulio  de  Medici,  but  lost  it 
through  writing  some  licentious  sonnets.  For 
a  while  he  frequented  the  Medicean  court,  where 
he  attached  himself  closely  to  Giovanni  de 
Medici,  but  in  a  few  years  withdrew  to  Venice, 
where  he  soon  acquired  powerful  friends,  and 
where  he  remained  almost  continually  till  his 
death.  Aretino  has  best  been  summed  up  as  a 
systematic  blackmailer.  His  letters  are  an 
astonishing  record  of  audacity;  they  show  him 
to  have  been  equally  adept  in  the  art  of  threats 
and  of  successful  flattery,  and  extorted  from 
many  of  the  greatest  figures  of  the  time — even 
from  Francis  J.  and  Charles  V. — rich  gifts  of 
jewelry,  large  sums  of  money,  and  in  some  cases 
even  annuities,  which  enabled  him  to  lead  at 
Venice  a  life  of  lavish  opulence.  He  was  a  re- 
markably prolific  writer  in  various  fields  of  lit- 
erature, and  has  left  dialogues,  biographies, 
sonnets  and  other  poems,  comedies,  one  tragedy, 
and  six  volumes  of  letters.  Aside  from  the 
tragedy  Oraeia,  which  was  good,  judged  by  con- 
temporary standards,  the  comedies,  of  which  the 
principal  ones  are  the  Cortigiana  and  TaUinta, 
are  alone  of  any  merit,  and  their  interest  is  due 
mainly  to  their  vivid  portrayal  of  life;  but,  in 
the  words  of  Symonds,  it  is  life  seen  "from  the 
standpoint  of  the  servants'  hall."  Aretino's 
greatest  strength  lay  in  his  satire.  There  is  an 
edition  of  Le  commedie  e  L'Orazia  tragedia  di 
Pietro  Aretino  (Milan,  1876).  Consult:  Graf, 
Attraverso  il  Cinquecento  (Turin,  1888);  Van 
Dyke,  Renascence  Portraits  (New  York,  1905). 
ABETHTO,  Spineixo.     See  Spihelu). 

ABEZZO,  d-ret'sA  (ancient  Lat.  Arretium). 
An  episcopal  city  of  Italy,  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
Tince  of  Arezzo,  Tuscany  (Map:  Italy,  F  4).  It  is 
beautifully  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  54 
miles  southeast  of  Florence  and  6  miles  from 
the  confluence  of  the  Chiana  and  the  Arno.  It 
has  broad  streets,  impressive  buildings,  a  famous 
academy  of  science,  a  museum  and  picture  gal- 
lery, a  library,  many  convents,  and  excellent 
mineral  springs.  Externally,  the  cathedral,  which 
was  Ijegun  in  the  Thirteenth  Century,  is  un- 
attractive; but  the  proportions  of  the  interior 
are  pleasing  and  the  decorations  are  elaborate 
and  by  master  hands  of  several  centuries. 
The  church  of  San  Francisco  contains  some  fine 
Fifteenth  Century  frescoes.  The  Pieve,  begun 
in  the  Eleventh  Century  on  the  site  of  a 
heathen  temple,  also  contains  art  treasures. 
Arezzo  was  one  of  the  twelve  richest  and  most 
populous  cities  in  ancient  Etruria,  and  ex- 
celled in  pottery  and  in  copper  work.  In  the 
Social  War,  Sulla  sacked  it,  banished  its  citizens, 
and  replaced  them  with  his  own  followers. 
It  was  also  sacked  by  the  Goths  under'  Totila 
and  restored  under  Justinian.  During  the  con- 
test of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines  in  a  later  age, 
it  became  subject  to  Florence,  being  defeated  in 
the  battle  of  Campaldino,  in  which  Dante  took 

5 art.  Among  celebrated  men  born  here  were 
IsKenas,  the  famous  patron  of  letters  in  the 
time  of  the  Emperor  Augustus ;  Petrarch ;  Carlo 
Aretinus;  Pietro  Aretino;  Guido  Aretino;  Leon- 
ardo   Aretino,    the    historian;     Cesalpino,    the 


botanist;  Redi,  the  physician;  Pope  Julius  II.; 
the  notorious  MarshiJ  d'Ancre;  and  Vasari, 
author  of  Lives  of  the  Painters.  The  principal 
manufactures  are  cloth,  silk  fabrics,  and  leather. 
The  country  is  unusually  fertile,  and  produces 
grain,  wine,  oil  and  fruit.  Population,  in  1881, 
39,000;  in  1901  (commune),  44,316. 

ABOJEtrS,   ar-je'as,   Mount.     See   Abjish. 

AB/OAIiI  (Mongolian  name).  A  mountain 
sheep,  specifically  Ovia  ammon,  formerly  com- 
mon to  all  the  mountain  ranges  of  northeastern 
Asia,  but  lately  killed  off  in  Siberia  and  re- 
stricted to  the  heights  of  Mongolia,  where  it 
is  found  near  timber  line.  Its  size  is  that  of  a 
large  donkey,  and  it  is  covered  by  short,  coarse, 
gray-brown  hair,  with  the  short  mane  and  a 
stripe  down  the  forelegs  dark  and  the  rump  and 
under  surface  of  the  body  white.  The  massive 
horns  of  the  ram  coil  like  those  of  the  bighorn 
(sometimes  called  American  argali),  and  meas- 
ure 40  to  48  inches  along  the  curve  and  16  or 
more  around  the  base;  the  horns  of  the  ewes 
reach  about  half  these  dimensions.  A  closely 
allied  species  is  the  nvan,  or  I'hibetan  argali 
(Ovts  Bodgaoni),  which  is  distinguished  by  a 
white  ruff  upon  the  throat.  It  frequents  the 
barren  and  desolate  regions  of  high  Thibet. 
Sportsmen  regard  these  sheep  as  among  the 
most  difficult  game  to  stalk,  and  good  speci- 
mens are  rare  in  collections.  See  Bighobs; 
and  Plate  accompanying  Sheep. 

AB'OAIX,  Sir  Sa^muel  (c.1580-1026).  An 
English  navigator,  and  deputy  governor  of  the 
Virginia  colony,  born  about  1580  or  1585.  In 
1609  he  was  sent  to  Virginia  in  charge  of  a 
vessel,  with  orders  to  find  a  more  direct  route 
than  that  previously  followed,  and  he  succeeded 
in  considerably  shortening  the  time  ordinarily 
occupied  by  the  passage.  After  his  arrival,  in 
1609,  he  was  employed  in  surveying  Chesapeake 
Bay  and  a  large  part  of  the  coast  northward  to 
Cp.pe  Cod.  Returning  to  Virginia,  he  took  part 
in  the  fighting  with  the  Indians,  and  in  1612 
he  conducted  the  negotiations  with  the  chief 
of  a  Potomac  tribe  to  whose  care  the  women  of 
the  Powhatan  tribe  had  been  intrusted  during 
hostilities,  by  which  the  English  secured  pos- 
session of  Pocahontas,  a  favorite  daughter  of 
the  chief,  Powhatan,  in  exchange  for  a  copper 
kettle.  Her  marriage  to  John  Rolfe-  followed 
soon  after,  and  the  troubles  with  the  natives 
were  settled,  leaving  Argali  free  to  go  to  sea 
again.  In  1613  he  was  given  command  of  a 
powerful  war  vessel,  and  instructed  to  keep  all 
intruders  out  of  the  territory  claimed  for  Eng- 
land. He  sailed  to  Mount  Desert  Island,  where 
he  found  a  French  Jesuit  settlement,  which  he 
destroyed,  carrying  off  the  settlers  to  James- 
town as  prisoners.  French  establishments  at 
Port  Royal  and  Saint  Croix  received  the  same 
treatment.  At  New  Amsterdam  (now  New 
York)  Argali  found  a  Dutch  colony,  and  forced 
the  governor  to  haul  down  his  flag  and  display 
the  English  colors  in  its  place — a  recognition  of 
English  supremacy  which  lasted  so  long  as  Ar- 
gali was  in  the  harbor.  In  1617  Argali  was 
promoted  to  be  deputy  governor  and  admiral  of 
Virginia.  He  conducted  affairs  in  a  high- 
handed fashion,  and  was  accused  of  engaging 
in  illegal  trade,  especially  with  the  Spanish 
settlements  in  the  West  Indies.  He  ignored 
several  peremptory  orders  to  return  to  England 
to  answer  the  charges  aflfainst  him,  but  eventu- 
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ally  went  back  to  stand  trial.  No  serious 
action,  however,  was  taken,  probably  because 
of  the  protection  afforded  him  by  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  who  is  supposed  to  have  participated 
in  the  profits  of  Argall's  ventures.  In  1620 
Argall  was  captain  in  a  fleet  which  attacked  the 
Algerine  pirates  in  the  Mediterranean.  A  year 
later  he  was  knighted.  In  1625  he  was  ap- 
pointed admiral  of  an  Anglo  -  Dutch  fleet  of 
twenty-eight  vessels,  which  took  Spanish  prizes 
valued  at  over  £100,000,  and  later  in  the  same 
year  took  part,  as  commander  of  the  flagship, 
in  Cecil's  expedition  against  the  Spaniards.. 

AB'QAK  (Ar.  arjan),  Argania  sideroxylon. 
The  common  species  of  the  order  Sapotacea;.  It 
is  a  low,  spiny  evergreen  tree,  native  of  the 
southern  parts  of  Morocco,  and  it  bears  an 
ovate  drupe  the  size  of  a  plum,  dotted  with 
white,  and  full  of  a  white  milky  juice.  The 
Moors  extract  from  the  fruit  an  oil  known  as 
"argan  oil,"  which  they  use  with  their  food. 

ABOAXT,  ar'gSN'.  The  hypochondriac  in 
Molifere's  Le  mnlade  imaginairc,  who  allows 
himself  to  be  cozened  by  apothecaries  even  to 
the  extent  of  forcing  his  daughter  to  receive 
the  addresses  of  one.  He  is  finally  effectively 
disillusioned  and  cured  by  his  brother-in-law. 

ABOAND,  aKgand,  Fr.  pron.  Ur'gtlN',  Aiitt 
(175.5-1803).  The  inventor  of  the  well-known 
Argand  burner.  The  chief  difficulty  that  at- 
tended the  use  of  lamps  as  a  source  of  light  be- 
fore Argand  introduced  his  invention,  consisted 
in  procuring  complete  combustion  of  the  oil,  so 
as  to  keep  the  flame  from  smoking.  The  round 
thick  column  of  oil-vapor  rising  from  the  wick 
of  an  old-fashioned  lamp  presented  an  insufficient 
extent  of  surface  to  the  air:  a  large  proportion 
of  the  carbon  of  the  oil,  therefore,  not  reached 
by  the  air,  remained  unburnt  and  ascended  in 
the  form  of  smoke.     Argand's  improvement  con- 


sisted in  making  the  wick  ring-shaped.  The 
flame  procured  by  means  of  a  circular  wick  has 
naturally  the  form  of  n  hollow  cylinder,  with 
a  current  of  air  ascending  through  the  inside, 
so  that  the  burning  surface  is  doubled.  Even 
when  supplied  with  this  form  of  burner,  how- 
ever, the  lamp  remained  unsatisfactory  until 
Argand's  younger  brother  accidentally  discov- 
ered the  effect  of  the  glass  chimney,  by  which 
the  flame  is  steadied,  a  draught  created,  and 
thus  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  light  pro- 
duced, "rhe  Argand  burner  is  now  extensively 
used  in  gas-lighting. 

ABOAKTE,  Ur'^Nt'.  (1)  A  witty  portrait 
in  Moliftre's  gallery  of  dupes — the  father  who, 
in  Lm  fourieries  de  Scapin,  is  trickily  per- 
suaded by  Scapin  to  give  up  his  own  plans  in 
favor  of  those  of  his  son  and  daughter.     (2)   A 


giantess  typifying  Licentiousness  in  the  Faerie 
Qucciic,  by  Spenser. 

ABGANTES,  ttr-gftn'tez.  A  fierce  Circassian, 
the  bravest  of  the  infidel  warriors,  in  Tasso's 
"Jerusalem  Delivered."      . 

ABOAO,  ar-gil'6.  A  town  of  Cebu,  Philip- 
pines, situated  about  3,3  miles  southwest  of  Cebu. 
Population,  1903,  35,448. 

ABOEL,  ilr'gel,  or  ABOHEL  (Sj-rian),  Sole- 
nostemma  argel.  A  plant  of  the  natural  or- 
der Asclepiadacece,  a  native  of  Arabia  and  of 
the  north  of  Africa,  deserving  of  notice  because 
of  the  frequent  use  of  its  leaves  for  the  adultera- 
tion of  senna.  They  are  lanceolate  and  leathery, 
and  may  readily  be  distinguished  from  genuine 
senna  leaves  by  their  texture,  their  being  downy, 
their  greater  heaviness,  the  comparative  absence 
of  veins,  and  the  symmetry  of  their  sides,  the 
sides  of  the  true  senna  leaves  being  unequal. 
They  are  acrid,  and  cause  sickness  and  gripmg; 
but  a  difference  of  opinion  prevails  as  to  their 
possessing  purgative  properties. 

ABOELAKDEB,  Ur'ge-liln'dSr,  Fbiedricu 
WlLHELM  August  (1799-1875).  One  of  the 
most  eminent  German  astronomers  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.  He  was  bom  at  Memcl,  Prus- 
sia. He  studied  at  Konigsberg,  where  the 
political  sciences  first  attracted  him ;  but  he 
was  subsequently  drawn  away  to  astronomy 
by  the  lectures  of  Bessel,  by  whom  he  was 
employed  to  make  calculations  and  obser- 
vations. In  1820  he  was  appointed  assistant 
to  Bessel  in  the  KOnigsberg  Observatory,  and  in 
1823  succeeded  Walbeck  as  astronomer  at  the 
obserN-atory  of  Abo,  in  Finland.  Here  he  be- 
gan a  series  of  observations  on  the  fixed  stars 
which  have  a  perceptible  "proper  motion." 
His  studies  were  unfortunately  interrupted  by 
a  fire  which  destroyed  the  observatory;  but 
after  a  time  he  resumed  them  in  a  new  observa- 
tory at  Helsingfors,  and  published  a  catalogue 
of  not  less  than  560  stars  having  "proper  mo- 
tions." This  contained  the  resiUts  of  his  ob- 
servations at  Abo,  and  received  from  the  Acad- 
emy of  Saint  Petersburg  the  DemidofT  Prize.  In 
1837  he  was  invited  to  fill  the  chair  of  astron- 
omy at  the  University  of  Bonn.  Argel  ander 
was  long  engaged  in  a  series  of  observations  on 
the  changes  of  light  in  variable  stars,  and  he 
also  added  to  our  ideas  concerning  the  progres- 
sive motion  of  the  solar  system  in  space.  Arge- 
lander's  works  include:  Observattones  Astro- 
nortUcw  in  SpeculcB  Universitatis  Fennico  Facta 
(3  vols.,  Helsingfors,  1830-32)  ;  A'eue  Vra- 
nomctrie  (Berlin,  1843),  containing  eighteen 
celestial  charts  of  fixed  stars  seen  with  the 
naked  eye;  Mittlere  Oerter  von  33,811  Sternen 
(Bonn,  1867)  ;  and  a  few  others  of  considerable 
importance.  His  greatest  work,  however,  is 
the  Atlas  des  nordlichen  gestimten  Himmels 
(Bonn,  1857),  with  a  Stemverzeichnis  (Bonn, 
1859-62,  Vols.  III.-V  of  the  Astronomische 
Beobacktungcn  auf  der  Stemwarte  zu  Bonn). 
This  work  contains  an  enormous  number  of  ob- 
servations carried  out  by  Argelander  and  his 
assistants  during  the  nine  years  from  1852  to 
1861. 

AB'OEKO'KE  (Lat.,  an  herb,  Gk.  apyc/iuvri, 
argemOnc,  a  kind  of  poppy).  A  genus  of  plants 
of  the  natural  order  Papavcracete,  distinguished 
by  four  to  six  petals,  four  to  seven  radiating 
concave  stigmas,  and  an  obovate  capsule,  open- 
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ing  by  valves  at  the  point.  Argemone  ilemcatia, 
Boiiu'tinies  called  Mexican  poppy  and  prickly 
poppy,  is  an  annual  herbaceous  plant  one  to  two 
feet  high,  with  large  yellow  flowers,  and  sessile, 
waved  and  sinuated,.  spiny  leaves,  variegated 
with  white.  It  is  a  native  of  Mexico  and  of  the 
southern  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  is  now 
also  common  in  many  tropical  and  sub-tropical 
countries,  in  which  it  has  been  naturalized.  In 
parts  of  Australia  it  has  become  a  troublesome 
weed.  Its  seeds  are  narcotic,  purgative,  and 
diuretic,  e.xhibiting  in  a  strong  degree  those 
qualities  of  the  order  of  which  the  seeds  of  the 
poppy  are  devoid.  They  are  used  in  the  West 
Indies  as  a  substitute  for  ipecacuanha;  also 
instead  of  opium;  and  the  juice  of  the  plant  is 
employed  as  a  remedy  for  ophthalmia.  This 
plant  is  not  infrequently  to  be  seen  in  flower 
borders  in  Great  Britain  and  elsewhere;  but  in 
the  northern  parts,  at  least,  the  seed  is  gen- 
erally sown  in  a  hot-bed.  Argemone  platyceraa, 
a  similar  species  with  white  petals  and  a  cap- 
sule armed  with  stout  spines,  is  common  from 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  southward  and  westward. 
Argcm<me  grandiflora,  a  Mexican  species,  has 
large  white  flowers,  and  the  plant  is  almost 
devoid  of  prickles.  All  these  plapts  are  occa- 
sionally met  with  in  gardens. 

AB'GENIS.  An  allegorical  romance  by  John 
Barclay,  published  in  1621.  It  purports  to 
narrate  the  history  of  a  war  waged  by  Lycogenes, 
a  Sicilian  rebel,  and  Poliarchus,  a  prince  of 
Gaul,  for  the  hand  of  the  daughter  of  Meliander, 
King  of  Sicily.  But  under  this  thin,  figurative 
veneer,  one  can  easily  trace  a  history  of  con- 
temporary happenings.  Poliarchus  represents 
Henry  IV.,  Hyanisbe,  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
Radirobanes,  Philip  II.  The  book  has  exerted 
not  a  little  literary  influence.  Ffinelon's  Til4- 
maque  is  modeled  after  it.  It  was  also  the 
favorite  work  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  suggesting 
to  him  some  of  his  political  moves.  Cowper  said 
of  it  that  it  was  "the  most  amusing  romance 
that  ever  was  written." 

ASOEirS,  ar'zhttN',  Jean  Bapttste  de  Botee, 
Marquis  d'  (1704-71).  A  French  philosophical 
writer,  bom  at  Aix,  in  Provence.  His  Let  tret 
chinoUeg  (1730),  Lettres  cabalistiquea  (1741), 
and  Lettres  juives  (1742)  attracted  the  notice 
of  Frederick  II.,  and  their  author  was  invited 
to  Potsdam,  and  in  1744  was  made  director  of 
fine  arts  in  the  Academy  of  Berlin,  with  a  large 
salary.  Soon  he  was  the  friend  and  daily  com- 
panion of  the  King,  who  liked  exceedingly  his 
frank  and  vivacious  character.  When  almost 
sixty  he  married  an  actress,  without  Frederick's 
permission.  Deprived  of  his  pension,  he  returned 
to  Provence  and  died  at  Toulon.  Among  his 
other  numerous  writings  should  be  mentioned 
Histoire  de  I'esprit  humain  (14  vols.,  1765-68), 
and  Reflections  critiques  sur  les  icoles  de  pein- 
ture  (1752). 

ABOENSOLA,  ar'nfin-si/lft,  Ixtpkblcio  Leo- 
nardo DE  (1550-1613)  and  Bartolomeo  Leo- 
nardo de  (1562-1631).  Two  Spanish  poets, 
sometimes  overrated  as  the  "Spanish  Horaces." 
They  were  bom  at  Barbastro,  in  Aragon,  the 
elder  brother  December  14,  1550,  the  youn^r 
August  26,  1562.  Both  studied  at  the  University 
of  Huesca,  and  both  later  enjoyed  the  patronage 
of  Maria  of  Austria,  widow  of  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  II.,  who  made  Lupercio  her  secre- 
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tary  and  Bartolomeo  her  chaplain.  The  former 
was  subsequently  appointed,  by  Philip  III.,  his- 
toriographer of  Aragon.  Bartolomeo  was  com- 
missioned by  the  Conde  Lemos,  then  president 
of  the  Indian  Council,  to  write  the  Conquista  de 
las  Molucas  (1600)  ;  and  when  that  nobleman  be- 
came viceroy  of  Naples,  both  brothers,  who  had 
meanwhile  acquired  fame  as  poets,  were  included 
in  his  suite,  thereby  arousing  the  anger  of  Cer- 
vantes, who  had  hoped  to  obtain  a  Tike  honor. 
Lupercio  died  in  Naples,  in  1613,  while  filling  the 
oflice  of  secretary  of  state.  Bartolomeo  succeed- 
ed his  brother  as  historiographer  of  Aragon.  He 
returned  to  Spain  and  busied  himself  with 
Lupercio's  unfinished  work,  a  continuation  of 
Zurita's  AnnaU  of  Aragon,  a  task  which 
occupied  him  imtil  his  death  in  1631.  Only 
the  first  part,  which  deals  with  the  years 
1516-20,  was  completed,  and  treats  every  detail 
with  such  conscientious  minuteness  as  to  be 
wearisome  reading.  The  collected  poems  of  the 
two  brothers  were  first  published  posthumously 
by  Lupercio's  son,  imder  the  title  of  Rimas 
(Saragosaa,  1034),  and  received  from  no  less  a 
personage  than  Lope  de  Vega  the  indorsement 
that  the  authors  "had  come  from  Aragon  to  re- 
form among  our  poets  the  Castilian  Unguage." 
Although  an  overstatement,  this  verdict  indi- 
cates the  real  merit  of  their  verse.  They  are 
both  models  of  correct  form  and  pure  idiom, 
with  the  Horatian  model  and  the  classic  stand- 
ard ever  before  them;  yet  their  influence  on  the 
literature  of  their  country  was,  on  the  whole, 
small.  Lupercio  is  also  remembered  as  a  dram- 
atist whom  Cervantes  pronounced  almost  eqiial 
to  himself;  but  of  his  three  known  plays,  one, 
the  Filis,  is  lost,  while  his  Isabela  and  Alejandra 
show  little  to  justify  Cervantes'a  -praise.  The 
best  edition  of  the  Ohras  aueltas  of  both  broth- 
ers is  that  edited  by  Conde  de  la  Vinaza  (2 
vols.,  Madrid,  1880),  which  includes  the  plays 
and  shorter  prose  writings. 

ABOEN'SOir,  ar-zhflN'sftN',  Marc  Antoisk 
Ren£  de  Voyer,  Marquis  de  Paulmy  ( 1722- 
87).  A  French  diplomat  and  author,  son  of 
Louis  XV.'s  minister  of  foreign  afiTairs.  He 
was  envoy  to  Poland,  Switzerland,  and  Venice; 
a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  gathered 
a  library  of  about  1*00,000  volumes,  which  waa 
purchased  by  the  Comte  d'Artois  in  1785  and  he- 
came  the  nucleus  of  the  BibliothSque  de  I'Arsenal. 
He  was  editor  of  forty  volumes  of  the  Universal 
Bibliography  of  Romance,  in  which  are  some 
novels  of  his  own. 

ABOEH'SOII',  Maro  Pterre  de  Voter,  Count  d' 
(1606-1764).  A  celebrated  French  statesman, 
brother  of  Ren6  Louis  Voyer  d'Argenson  (q.v.). 
After  holding  a  number  of  inferior  oflfices,  he 
succeeded  M.  de  Breteuil  in  the  War  Office  in 
1742.  On  the  death  of  Cardinal  Fleury,  in  the 
following  year,  the  whole  care  of  the  war  then 
raging  devolved  upon  him.  He  foimd  matters 
in  the  most  deplorable  condition.  The  French 
troops,  decimated  by  sword  and  disease,  were 
in  full  retreat  across  the  Rhine:  the  Austrians 
already  swarmed  in  Alsace  and  Tx}rraine,  and 
the  very  political  existence  of  France  was  im- 
periled; but  Argenson,  by  his  vigor  and  lucky 
choice  of  generals,  changed  the  fortunes  of  war 
in  the  course  of  one  year.  After  the  vic- 
tories of  Fontenoy  and  Louffeld,  and  the  cap- 
ture of  Bergen-op-Zoom,  peace  was  secured  by 
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the  famous  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  signed 
in  1748.  Ar^nson,  however,  did  not  remain  in- 
active; he  utvoduced  reforms  in  the  army, 
established  the  Ecole  Militaire  in  1751,  and,  by 
various  measures,  Icept  alive  the  military  spirit 
of  the  nation.  He  was  an  illustrious  patron  of 
literature.  Diderot  and  D'Alembert  dedicated 
to  him  their  great  Encyclop6die ;  and  to  Voltaire, 
whose  fellow-student  he  had  been,  he  furnished 
materials  for  his  Siicle  de  Louis  XIV.  In  1757 
he  was  exiled  to  his  estate,  it  is  supposed  by  the 
machinations  of  Madame  Pompadour.  On  her 
death  he  returned  to  Paris. 

ABGENSON,  Marc  RENfi  de  Voyeb  d'  (1771- 
1842).  A  grandson  of  Marc  Pierre  d'Argenson. 
A  French  soldier  and  statesman.  Though  he  was 
an  aristocrat  by  birth  and  possessed  immense 
wealth,  he  embraced  the  cause  of  the  Revolution 
and  served  as  Lafayette's  adjutant  till  the  ex- 
cesses of  1792  drove  him  from  public  life.  In 
1800,  while  prefect  of  Antwerp  (then  Deux- 
NHhes),  he  took  part  in  the  expulsion  of  the 
English  from  Walcheren.  In  1813  he  resigned 
rather  than  unjustly  confiscate  the  property  of 
the  mayor  at  the  order  of  the  French  ministry. 
He  was  elected  deputy  for  Belfort  in  the  Hundred 
Days,  and  reelected  after  the  second  Restoration. 
In  1830  he  appeared  in  the  Chamber  to  represent 
Strassburg,  and  in  1832  was  one  of  the  members 
who  signed  the  famous  compte  rendu.  In  1833  he 
put  his  name  to  the  manifesto  of  the  "Society 
of  the  Rights  of  Man."  D'Argenson  was  a  man 
of  great  charity,  a  lover  of  freedom,  and  fearless 
in  the  defense  of  his  principles. 

ABOENSOK,  Mabg  Ren£,  Marquis  d'  ( 1652- 
1721).  A  member  of  an  ancient  French  family 
possessed  of  a  domain  in  what  is  now  the  De- 
partment of  Indre-et-Loire.  Passing  through 
many  minor  offices,  he  was  made  Keeper  of  the 
Seal  in  1718,  and  minister  of  state  in  1720.  He 
resigned  the  same  year,  and  died  shortly  after. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  French  Academy  and  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 

ABQENSON,  Rbn£  Louis  de  Votes,  Marquis 
d'  (1694-1767).  Minister  of  foreign  affairs  for 
Louis  XV.  from  1744  to  1747,  when  he  was 
forced  to  resign  on  account  of  the  intrigues  of 
Spain,  whose  policy  he  had  frustrated  in  his 
negotiations  with  Italy.  He  was  more  of  a  stu- 
dent and  idealist  than  a  diplomat,  and  his  min- 
istry was  not  very  successful.  After  his  retire- 
ment he  devoted  himself  to  literature.  He  was 
a  profound  student  of  political  science,  and 
wrote,  among  other  works,  Considirationa  aur  le 
gouvemement  ancien  et  present  de  la  France 
(Amsterdam,  1764).  His  journal  and  memoirs, 
in  nine  volumes,  were  published  at  Paris,  1861-67. 
Consult  Ogle,  The  Marquis  d'Argenson  (Oxford, 
1893). 

AB'aEirT  (Fr.,  silver).  The  metal  silver 
in  heraldry   (q.v.). 

ABGENTETnL,  ar'zhttN'te'y'.  A  town  in 
the  Department  of  Seine-et-Oise,  France,  twelve 
miles  northwest  of  Paris  (Map:  Paris  and  vicin- 
ity). It  has  manufactures  of  files,  pasteboards, 
.  watches,  and  alcohol.  Its  priory,  now  in  ruins, 
was  founded  in  the  Seventh  Century,  and  was 
turned  by  Charlemagne  into  a  nunnery,  of  which 
the  famous  HeloTse  afterward  became  abbess. 
Population,  in  1901,  17,375. 

ABOENTEXIS'  CO'DEZ.     See  Ultilas. 


ABQEKTINA,  ar'jSn-tS'nft ;  Span.  pron.  ttr'- 
HSn-te'nft,  or  Aboentine  Republic  (officially, 
RepOblica  Abgentina).  (From  Lat.  argentum, 
silver;  cf.  the  name  Rio  de  la  Plata,  Span.,  River 
of  Silver.)  A  federal  republic,  next  to  Brazil 
the  largest  State  in  South  America  (Map:  South 
America,  C  6).  In  the  beginning  it  was  styled 
•the  United  Provinces  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata."  It 
is  included  between  latitudes  22°  and  55°  south, 
longitudes  53°  30'  and  73°  30'  west,  and  is  bound- 
ed on  the  north  by  Bolivia  and  Paraguay;  on  the 
east  by  Paraguay,  Brazil,  and  Uruguay,  and  the 
Atlantic  Ocean;  on  the  south  by  the  Atlantic; 
and  on  the  west  by  Cliile,  the  watershed  indicated 
by  the  highest  summits  of  tile  Andes  separating 
the  two  countries.  It  forms  a  blunted  wedge- 
shaped  nreu  about  2100  miles  long,  with  a  width 
of  nearly  ]000  miles  at  the  north  and  less  than 
200  miles  at  the  Strait  of  Magellan.  A  number 
of  islands  are  included;  the  Falkland  Islands, 
off  the  Atlantic  coast,  which  were  at  one  time 
claimed  by  the  Republic,  are  held  by  Great 
Britain.  "The  total  area,  including  eastern  Pata- 
gonia and  part  of  Tierra  del  I^ego,  is  about 
1,138,352  square  miles,  divided  between  fourteen 
organized  Provinces  and  ten  territories. 

TopoGBAPHT.  The  surface  is  diversified  by 
the  Andean  Cordilleras  on  the  western  border, 
and  by  the  interior  highlands;  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  area  is  a  flat  plain  sloping  gently 
toward  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  Andes  system 
in  the  northwest  is  a  broad  plateau,  broken 
into  parallel  or  slightly  diverging  ridges,  which 
reach  well  to  the  east  of  the  Chilean  frontier, 
and  occupy  large  areas  in  the  Provinces  of  Jujuy, 
Salta,  Tucumftn,  Catamarca,  Rioja,  and  San 
Juan.  Above  the  plateau  rise  numerous  crests 
to  a  height  of  over  17,000  feet,  attaining  extreme 
elevations  in  Aconcagua  (22,880),  Mercedario 
(22,315),  Famatina  (about  20,700),  and  Tupan- 
gato  (20,286).  In  the  western  Province  of  Men- 
doza,  the  Andes  contract  laterally,  and  gradually 
fall  off  in  height  toward  the  south,  where  they 
end  in  the  highlands  of  Tierra  del  Fuego.  East 
of  the  Cordilleras,  the  most  notable  elevations 
are  the  north  and  south  ridge  of  the  Sierra  de 
Cfirdoba,  on  the  western  boundary  of  the  Province 
of  C6rdoba;the  Tandil  andVentana  Highlands,  in 
the  Province  of  Buenos  Ayres ;  and  the  continua- 
tion of  the  mountain  range  of  Lower  Brazil,  in  the 
Territory  of  Misiones.  These  independent  moun- 
tain ranges,  however,  are  of  no  great  areal  or 
topographic  importance;  the  entire  region  east- 
ward from  the  base  of  the  Andean  Plateau  is 
generally  flat,  or  slightly  undulating,  and  falls 
gradually  from  an  elevation  of  about  2000  feet 
to,  or  nearly  to,  the  level  of  the  sea.  That  part 
of  the  plain  north  of  the  Rio  Salado  (affluent  of 
the  Parana)  is  called  the  "Gran  Chaco"  (great 
hunting-ground),  and  contains  extensive  forests. 
Between  the  Rio  Salado  and  the  Rio  Negro,  in 
central  Argentina,  are  the  characteristic  pampas, 
monotonous  stretches  of  level  ground  covered 
with  grass  during  the  wet  season.  Northward 
the  pampas  graduate  into  more  forested  country, 
and  are  also  marked  by  a  large  interior  drainage 
system  and  by  saline  swamps,  while  to  the 
south  they  merge  into  the  higher  plains  or 
steppes  of '  Patagonia,  which  are  disposed  at  an 
elevation  ranging  from  2000  feet  at  the  base  of 
the  Andes  to  500  feet  or  less  on  the  coast.  Be- 
tween the  Rio  Parana  and  the  Rio  Uruguay  are 
tiie  Provinces  of  Corrientes  and  Entre  Rios,  which 
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are  generally  low,  the  latter  Province,  however, 
containing  a  small  area  of  hills  in  the  west. 

Hydhoobaphy.  Aside  from  a  few  inclosed 
basins  in  the  interior,  the  entire  area  is  drained 
"by  easterly  flowing  rivers  into  the  Atlantic. 
The  great  river  system  of  the  Plata,  formed  by 
the  confluence  of  the  Uruguay  and  the  Paranfi, 
belongs  only  partly  to  Argentina,  as  both  its 
branches  rise  in  the  interior  of  Brazil,  and  for 
a  large  part  of  their  course  flow  along  the 
frontiers  of  Brazil,  Paraguay,  and  Uruguay. 
The  Parand  is  of  great  importance  to  Argentina 
as  a  commarcial  highway.  With  the  Paragiiay, 
it  drains  the  Gran  Chaco,  through  the  channels 
of  the  Pilcomayo,  Bermejo,  and  Salado,  and 
also  the  northern  pampas,  where  in  past  times 
there  were  several  important  tributaries  that 
are  now  represented  by  smaller  streams  with 
intermittent  flow.  The  Paranft  is  navigable  by 
steamers  for  a  distance  of  about  1200  miles,  and 
by  light-draught  boats  for  nearly  its  whole 
length.  From  the  confluence  of  the  Paraguay  to 
the  sea,  the  fall  amounts  only  to  about  225  feet, 
so  that  a  slight  depression  would  separate  the 
Plata  system  into  three  independent  branches — 
the  Paranft,  the  Paraguay,  and  the  Uruguay. 
In  the  central  Provinces  of  Argentina,  between 
the  Ilio  Salado  on  the  north  and  the  Rio  Colo- 
rado on  the  south,  there  is  an  area  of  inclosed 
drainage,  with  extensive  saline  marshes,  which 
deposit  alkaline  salts  during  the  dry  season. 
South  Argentina  is  drained  by  the  Colorado  and 
Negro,  both  rising  on  the  slopes  of  the  Andes. 
The  drainage  basin  of  the  Colorado  formerly 
covered  a  much  larger  territory,  as  the  prov- 
inces of  San  Juan,  San  Luis,  and  Mendoza  were 
drained  by  a  northern  tributary  that  now  ends 
in  a  swampy  reservoir.  Patagonia  has  several 
large  streams,  including  the  Chubut,  Deseado, 
Salado,  and  Ohico,  which  receive  their  water  sup- 
plies from  the  slopes  of  the  Andes,  where  there 
are  numerous  glacial  lakes.  See  the  articles  on 
PiATA,  Rio  de  la  ;  PabanA,  etc. 

Climate.  The  northern  part  of  Argentina 
projects  well  within  the  equatorial  hot  belt, 
while  the  central  and  southern  parts  extend 
through  the  south  temperate  zone.  The  peculiar 
location  of  Argentina,  with  oceanic  conditions 
on  the  east  and  high  mountains  on  the  west, 
make  its  climatic  details  very  dependent  on 
the  direction  of  the  winds.  The  northern  sec- 
tion lies  within  the  region  of  prevailing  east 
winds,  which  convey  inland  the  warm,  moist  air 
from  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  cause  a  very  uni- 
form temperature,  with  heavy  precipitation  on 
the  coast,  but  decreasing  in  amount  with  prog- 
ress inland.  South  of  the  Plata  the  west  and 
northwest  winds  of  middle  latitudes  prevail, 
and  these  convey  across  the  narrow  territory 
the  air  from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  has  been 
deprived  of  most  of  its  moisture  on  the  wind- 
ward slopes  of  the  Chilean  Andes.  Thus  the 
air  becomes  drier,  and  the  precipitation  de- 
creases with  approach  toward  the  Atlantic  coast. 
The  monsoon-effects  considerably  modify  these 
general  conditions,  so  that  for  the  northern  and 
more  important  half  of  Argentina,  in  winter, 
northerly  winds  are  verj'  common. 

The  temperature  decreases  with  increase  of 
latitude,  and  varies  in  the  annual  average  from 
70°  F.  at  the  north  to  less  than  45°  F.  at  the 
south.  In  the  north  the  temperatures  range 
from  a  maximum  of  10.'>°  F.  to  a  minimum  of 


30°  F. ;  the  hottest  month  averages  about  80' 
F.,  and  the  coldest  month  about  55°  F.  Toward 
the  middle  of  Argentina  the  hottest  month 
averages  only  75°  F.  and  the  coldest  a  little 
less  than  50°  F.,  and  at  the  extreme  south  ihe 
hottest  month  averages  less  than  50°  F.,  and 
the  coldest  month  has  a  temperature  near  that 
of  freezing  water.  There  is  in  general  a  great 
difference  between  the  day  and  night  tempera- 
tures; but  the  intense  cold  waves  of  the  middle 
latitudes  of  the  continents  of  the  Northern 
Hemisphere  are  entirely  lacking.  In  general, 
the  rainy  season  is  in  summer,  with  a  winter 
season  that  is  dry,  even  to  the  utter  lack  of 
rain  in  the  interior.  Three  rain  belts  lying 
nearly  parallel  to  the  Andes  are  noticeable;  in 
the  extreme  northeast  the  rainfall  is  moderately 
heavy,  from  50  to  70  inches.  To  the  west  of 
this  there  is  a  zone  of  moderately  light  rainfall, 
extending  as  far  south  as  the  mouth  of  the 
Plata,  where  the  annual  average  is  about  30 
inches.  Still  farther  west  there  is  a  rapid  de- 
crease to  the  Andean  slopes.  On  the  pampas 
the  weather  is  variable,  changes  from  the  cool, 
dry  south  winds  to  the  moist,  hot  north  winds 
frequently  occurring  with  great  suddenness. 
The  former  winds,  which  sometimes  blow  with 
stormy  violence,  are  called  "pamperos."  They 
come  with  little  warning,  and  are  sometimes  of 
day-long  continuance.  The  moist,  hot  wind  from 
the  north,  called  "zonda"  (somewhat  similar 
to  the  sirocco),  causes  intense  discomfort  to 
the  inhabitants.  The  dry  zonda  of  the  east 
side  of  the  Andes  region  'is  of  F5hn  character. 
Floba.  In  the  north  and  northeast  are  found 
tropical  woodlands,  to  the  south  and  west  of 
which  are  scattered  forests  containing  most  of 
the  species  usual  in  the  warm  temperate  zone. 
The  slopes  of  the  Andes  are  well  wooded,  espe- 
cially with  thorny  and  shrubby  plants,  as  are 
the  banks  of  the  Paranft  and  the  rivers  flowing 
from  the  west  into  the  Paraguay;  although  the 
trees  do  not  attain  great  size.  Palms  are  a 
distinctive  feature  of  the  base  of  the  Sierra  de 
Cordoba  and  of  the  northwestern  foothills.  The 
pampas,  in  the  wet  season,  are  covered  with 
clover  and  thistles,  or  with  tall  grass  and 
flowers,  gay  verbenas,  geraniums,  etc.;  but  here, 
as  well  as  on  the  Gran  Chaco,  there  is  little 
to  form  thickets,  except  mimosas  and  cacti.  The 
algarroba,  a  shrub  resembling  a  honey  locust, 
is  widely  distributed;  it  is  used  for  fence  posta; 
from  the  pulp  of  the  pod  are  made  a  kind  of 
flour,  and,  by  fermentation,  an  intoxicating 
liquor  called  Chica.  Patagonia  has  herbs,  shrubs, 
cacti,  some  tufty  grass,  brambles,  and  copse; 
but  is  almost  treeless,  except  in  the  south,  and 
even  there  but  four  species  of  trees  are  found, 
two  of  them  being  beeches.  Among  the  in- 
digenous trees  and  plants  are  the  quince,  aloe, 
coca,  cinchona,  matf  (or  Paraguay  tea),  manioc, 
the  prickly  pear,  with  edible  fruit;  the  Cactus 
foliosus,  on  which  the  cochineal  insect  feeds, 
and  a  shrub  harboring  an  insect  yielding  a 
handsome  green  dye.  The  apple-tree,  introduced 
from  Chile  by  the  Indians,  flourishes  in  the 
southwestern  Provinces;  the  grape  is  extensively 
grown  in  thewestem  Provincesof  Rioja,  San  Juan, 
and  Mendoza ;  the  Province  of  Salta  is  famed  for 
its  bananas  and  coffee ;  and  the  peach,  fig,  orange, 
and  walnut  are  grown  in  many  parts.  The 
scarcity  of  wood  in  some  Provinces  compels  the 
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use  of  drv  thistles  and  peach-tree  cuttings  for 
fuel. 

Fauna.  The  larger  wild  animals,  found 
mainly  in  the  northern  forests,  are  the  jaguar, 
puma,  ocelot,  ant-eater,  tapirs,  sloths,  and  pec- 
caries. The  pampas  and  plains  are  inhabited 
by  deer,  wildcats,  wild  dogs,  pumas,  skunks, 
armadillos,  the  red  wolf,  fo.xes,  and  several  bur- 
rowing quadrupeds,  notably  the  viseaeha.  The 
guanaco,  vicuiia,  and  llama  range  from  the 
mountains  to  the  plains;  the  capybara  and 
coypu  frequent  the  rivers;  the  condor,  vulture, 
the  Rhea  Americana  range  north  of  the  Rio  Xe- 
gro,  and  the  Rhea  Darwinia,  south  of  it.  Several 
si)eeie»  of  game  birds,  and  birds  of  prey,  flamin- 
gos, and  water  fowl  of  many  kinds,  parrots,  hum- 
ming-birds, and  other  birds  of  gay  plumage  are 
seen  in  the  forested  regions  or  on  the  open  plains, 
where  bird-life  greatly  flourishes.  There  are 
several  varieties  of  reptiles  in  Argentina;  boas 
and  rattlesnakes  occur  in  the  north,  together 
with  iguanas,  alligators,  and  turtles.  Spiders  also 
and  mosquitoes  of  great  size,  destructive  locusts 
and  ants,  and  chigoes  abound.  Fish  are  very 
nimierous  in  the  coast  and  inland  waters.  Seals, 
sea-lions,  and  sea-elephants  are  captured  along 
the  coast,  and  the  rivers  supply  many  edible  fish. 
Most  interesting  fossil  remains  are  found  in 
diflTerent  parts  of  the  Republic,  a  large  number 
of  species  having  been  obtained,  among  them 
the  megatherium,  toxodon,  glyptodon,  and  gigan- 
tic ratite  birds. 

GEOI.OCY  AND  Mineral  Resources.  The  in- 
terior highlands  have  usually  a  granitic  core, 
overlaid  by  Paleozoic  formations,  while  the 
Andean  system  is  largely  composed  of  Mesozoic 
strata,  broken  through  by  igneous  rocks  and 
covered  by  extensive  volcanic  sheets.  The  pam- 
pas are  made  up  of  Tertiary  sandstone  and  lime- 
stone, with  sandy  or  clayey  material  on  the 
surface.  In  Patagonia  the  northwest  and  south- 
east ridges  are  denuded  remnants  of  former 
mountain  ranges,  and  rise  out  of  layers  of 
coarse  gravel  that  cover  the  region  to  a  depth 
of  50  feet  or  more.  The  gravel  consists  of 
granite,  gneiss,  and  .schist,  and  has  been  de- 
rived by  disintegration  and  glacial  action  from 
the  underlying  formations.  Large  areas  are 
also  occupied  by  sand  dunes,  that  shift  their 
position  with  the  winds.  The  region  of  the 
Andes  was  once  the  scene  of  enormous  volcanic 
development,  when  streams  of  lava  flowed  down 
the  slopes  and  spread  out  over  the  adjacent 
plains  in  the  form  of  thick  and  extensive  sheets. 
The  lower  stretches  of  the  rivers  in  Argentina 
are  bordered  by  recent  deposits  of  alluvium. 
The  mineral  resources  of  the  country  have  re- 
ceived but  little  attention  as  yet,  although  they 
are  extensive,  and  include  a  large  variety  of 
ores  and  minerals.  Gold  is  found  in  the  Andes 
and  in  the  mountains  of  San  Luis,  coal  in  Men- 
doza  and  Tierra  del  Fiiego,  marble  in  the  Sierra 
de  C'flrdoba,  while  copper,  lead,  silver,  and  iron 
ores  and  sodium  salts  occur  at  numerous  locali- 
ties. The  output  of  silver  annually  exceeds  !?200,- 
000  in  value.  The  gold  product  in  1004  was 
valued  at  $9200.  Mica  is  mined  in  the  mountain- 
ous parts  of  Cordoba,  and  the  product  is  shipped 
to  European  countries.  Some  petroleum  is  ob- 
tained in  Neuquen  Territory,  and  a  number  of 
companies  are  organizing  for  the  further  explora- 
tion of  the  mineral  resources. 
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Fisheries.  A  company  has  been  formed  for 
the  exploitation  of  the  unlimited  fishing  wealth 
of  the  waters  surrounding  the  Republic.  Its 
fishing  craft  have  been  and  are  being  built  in 
Xorway,  and  early  in  November,  1904,  the  pioneer 
steam  trawler  sailed  under  command  of  Cap- 
tain I-arsen,  of  the  Nordeskjold  South  Pole 
expedition. 

AoHicuiTURE.  This  is  naturally  the  most  im- 
portant industry  in  a  country  so  rich  in  land 
and  so  sparsely  settled  as  Argentina.  Although 
the  land  under  actual  cultivation  constitutes 
less  than  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  available  area, 
Argentina  already  figures  as  an  important  fac- 
tor in  the  world's  grain  markets.  In  1905  the 
total  land  under  cultivation  was  estimated  to  Ije 
not  far  from  12,000,000  hectares  (about  30.000,- 
000  acres)  ;  in  1895,  at  the  time  of  the  last  cen- 
sus, it  was  4,8,35,620  hectares  (nearly  12.000,000 
acres) ;  in  1888,  at  the  time  of  the  first  agricul- 
tural census,  it  was  2,439,120  hectares  (nearly 
6,000,000  acres)  ;  while  in  1872  it  was  but  580,- 
008  hectares  ( or  about  1 ,450,000  acres ) .  The  area 
under  cultivation,  therefore,  has  increased  more 
than  seventeen-fold  since  1872.  The  total  avail- 
able agricultural  area  is  estimated  at  300.000.000 
acres.  The  census  estimates  the  number  of  people 
engaged  in  agriculture  at  one-fourth  the  entire 
population. 

There  were  more  than  180,000  farms  in  Ar- 
gentina in  1895,  of  which  60  per  cent,  were 
cultivated  by  their  owners,  30  per  cent,  by  ten- 
ants paying  rent,  and  8  per  cent,  by  persons 
working  for  a  share  of  the  crop.  Although 
there  are  no  statistics  to  show  tlie  growth  of 
each  of  these  groups,  it  is  a  matter  of  common 
observation  that  the  number  of  farmers  owning 
their  land  is  growing  apace,  as  free  land  is 
abundant  and  its  acquisition  extremely  easy. 
Renting  for  a  share  of  the  crop  is  the  first  step 
on  the  part  of  the  agricultural  laborer  toward 
becoming  a  landowner.  Land  being  abundant 
and  population  sparse,  labor  is  naturally  well 
rewarded;  so  that  it  is  a  matter  of  common 
occurrence  for  the  laborer  to  get  from  one-fourth 
to  one-half  of  the  share  of  the  crop,  the  proprie- 
tor furnishing  land,  implements,  and  seeds,  as 
well  as  a  house  and  food  for  the  laborer  and 
his  family.  Under  these  conditions,  it  takes 
the  laborer  only  a  few  years  to  acquire  land  of 
his  own.  In  fifteen  out  of  the  twenty-three  Ar- 
gentine provinces  for  which  there  are  figures 
in  the  two  censuses  of  the  country,  the  number 
of  farms  increased  from  43,746  in  1888  to  107,- 
274  in  1895.  The  average  size  of  farms  is  about 
125  acres,  the  number  of  larger  plantations  and 
of  farms  of  smaller  area  being  inconsiderable. 

The  rapid  increase  in  the  cultivated  area  is 
to  a  great  extent  due  to  European  immigration, 
the  newcomers  settling  in  colonies,  living  in 
accordance  with  their  own  customs,  and  using 
their  owti  methods  of  cultivation.  The  first 
colony  thus  founded  consisted  of  Swiss  peasants, 
who  came  to  Argentina  in  1856;  in  1874  there 
were  32  colonies,  tilling  12,900  acres;  in  1884 
the  number  of  colonies  increased  to  85,  the  area 
under  cultivation  to  86.000  acres;  in  1895  the 
census  records  709  colonies,  with  an  area  of  no 
l(ss  than  115.284,000  acres.  Various  nationali- 
ties are  ropresontecl  in  these  colonies,  including 
Kiilians,  Russian  and  Roumanian  .Jews,  and  Boers. 
The  wonderfully  rapid  growth  of  colonies  is 
explained  by  the  very  liberal  immigration  laws  of 
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the  Republic,  alluring  inducements  being  held  lowing  figures  show:  In  1830,  their  total  number 
out  to  immigrants,  who  are  given,  in  some  of  the  in  the  country  was  estimated  at  2.500,000;  1860, 
provinces,  large  tracts  of  land,  provisions,  and  14,000,000;  1870,  41,000,000;  1880,  61,000,000. 
implements  with  which  to  begin  farming  life  in  As  to  the  wool  product,  it  increased  from  6,000,- 
the  new  country.  000  pounds  in  1830  to  130,000,000  in  1870 ;  from 
The  most  important  crop  in  Argentina,  from  310,000,000  in  1891  to  about  500.000,000 
a  commercial  point  of  view,  is  wheat,  maize  and  pounds  in  1900.  The  significance  of  these  figures 
flax  ranking  next  in  importance.  Barley,  oats,  will  be  clear  if  it  is  remembered  that  in  the 
potatoes,  tobacco,  and  other  European  crops  United  States  there  were  only  42,000,000  sheep 
are  also  extensively  raised.  Sugar-cane  is  cul-  in  1805,  a  number  which  did  not  increase  up  to 
tivated  in  the  northeast  with  considerable  sue-  1900.  On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  cattle 
cess,  and  the  cultivation  of  cotton  has  been  in  the  United  States  is  double  that  in  Argentina, 
recently  introduced  with  fairly  satisfactory  re-  Dairying  has  made  great  advances  in  recent 
suits;  the  Louisiana  variety  seems  to  thrive  years.  The  annual  production  of  milk  is  esti- 
best,  the  average  return  being  one  ton  per  acre,  mated  at  about  900  million  litres  (about  87 1.700,- 
The  fruits  raised  are  oranges,  olives,  figs,  grapes,  000  quarts),  of  which  about  420  million  are  eon- 
and  dates,  as  well  as  apples,  pears,  and  plums,  verted  into  15,000  tons  of  cheese,  8000  tons  being 
and  the  export  of  fresh  fruit  to  Europe  has  been  exported.  In  1894  only  19 1^  tons  of  butter  were 
begun.  Silk-worm  culture,  for  which  the  climate  exported  from  the  country,  but  in  1904  there 
seems  to  be  splendidly  adapted,  is  also  receiving  were  exported  5300  tons,  tiie  bulk  of  it  going  to 
considerable  attention.  The  following  figures  Great  Britain  and  South  Africa.  The  greater 
illustrate  the  growth  of  the  agricultural  indus-  part  of  the  dairies  and  cheese  factories  are  lo- 
try  in  Argentina:  In  1888  the  area  devoted  to  cated  in  the  province  and  city  of  Buenos  Ayres. 
the  cultivation  of  wheat  was  2,014.947  acres,  in  M.\ni:factube3.  The  manufacturing  indus- 
1895  it  was  5,064,767,  an  increase  of  about  150  tries  of  Argentina  are  largely  in  foreign  hands, 
per  cent,  in  seven  years.  The  area  devoted  to  This  is  especially  true  of  the  larger  industries, 
the  cultivation  of  maize  in  the  corresponding  requiring  investments  of  considerable  capital 
years  was  respectively  1,080,724  and  3,074,374  and  management  on  a  large  scale,  such  as  elec- 
acres,  showing  an  increase  of  over  50  per  cent,  tric-liglit  and  power  plants,  flour  mills,  mines. 
The  area  under  flax  increased  from  299.246  smelting  works,  etc.  The  census  of  1895  re- 
acres  in  1888  to  957,073  acres  in  1895,  or  more  ported  in  the  country  22,204  manufacturing  es- 
tlian  200  per  cent.  Notable  as  these  increases  are,  tablishments,  18,706  of  which  belonged  to  for- 
they  only  indicate  the  initial  stages  of  the  expan-  eigners,  and  3498  to  natives.  The  proportion  of 
sive  movement  of  Argentine  agriculture,  as  can  native  workmen  in  these  establishments  was 
be  seen  from  the  following  figures.  In  1906  the  more  than  one-third  of  the  total  number  of 
acreage  of  the  three  principal  crops  was:  wheat,  145,650,  52,356  being  Argentinians,  and  93.294 
14,018,000;  maize,  6,712,000;  flax,  2,526,000;  while  foreigners.  The  number  of  women  workers  en- 
the  yield  of  the  crop  for  the  same  year  was:  gaged  in  the  manufacturing  industries  was 
wheat,  3,882,000  metric  tons;  maize,  0,500,000  22,911.  The  total  number  of  people  engaged  in 
(estimated)  metric  tons;  and  linseed,  640,000  manufactures,  including  employers  and  employ- 
metric  tons.  The  area  under  wheat  has  shown  ees,  was  167,854,  and  the  capital  invested  was 
an  increase  from  9,273,000  acres  in  1904  and  12,-  284,101,367  gold  pesos  (about  $280,000,000). 
711,000  acres  in  1905.  On  the  other  hand,  the  The  manufacture  of  food  products  is  foremost 
area  under  flax  decreased  from  3,171,000  acres  in  among  the  industries  and  employs  a  capital  of 
1904  and  2,883,000  acres  in  1905.  The  following  over  $72,400,000.  The  two  largest  industries  of 
are  the  chief  wheat-raising  provinces,  with  their  the  country  that  have  contributed  more  than  any 
acreage  in  1895  and  1905:  others  to  its  prosperity  are  the  flour  mills,  eni- 

1896            1906  ploying  a  capital  of  about  $20,000,000,  and  the 

««it.F« 2,M?^9      331^00  <T**to^,''nIIgn«S"^^J'   ""^   a   Capital   of   more 

BueDoaAyn* 907,969      6,9flO,ooo  than  $22,000,000.     Sugar  plantations  and  refin- 

CArdota 7'2r),733      3,054,000  cries  employ  a  capital  of  over  $17,000,000;  the 

'^'"*'" '^"•'^        "*•**"  wine-making  esUblishments  employ  a  capital  of 

The  increase  in  the  area  under  sugar-cane  has  $8,500,000;   breweries,  a  capital   of  nearly  $3,- 

l)een   as   follows:    18.55,   551   acres;    1875,   7759;  000,000;  distilleries,  a  capital  of  over  $.5,000,000. 

1888,  52,044;  1895,  151,406;  1905,  162,148.    The  The    growth    of    the    flour-milling    industry    is 

area  under  tobacco  was:  1872,  8551  acres;  1888,  shown,  not  so  much  by  the  increase  in  the  total 

7991;   1895,  39,029;   1905,  47.886.    The  area  de-  number  of  flour  mills — from  638  in  1888  to  659 

voted  to  wine  culture  was  131,589  acres  in  1905.  in  1895 — as  by  the  increase  of  steam  driven  mills 

Stock-raising   is  no  less   important  than   the  ^•'"•n  189  in  1888  to  234  in  1895,  accompanied 

cultivation  of  land.     The  following  table  shows  by  a  shutting-down  of  mills  driven  by  animal 

the  number  of  various  kinds  of  animals  at  the  power,  which  numbered  173  in  1888  and  only  56 

time  of  the  taking  of  the  first  and  second  cen-  •»  1895.    It  is  the  only  industry,  too,  in  which  the 

guses:  proportion    of   native   owners    is  comparatively 

1888             18«          1904(e»HiMted)  h'g" — ^'Z-  344  out  of  a  total  of  659.    In  1905  the 

C»ttl« 21,901,667      21,701.526          28,000,000  tottti   number  of  manufacturing  establishments, 

2r'.ndMule..:     '-l?^;?^       *'Z-^          ..'•'^••^  including  small  workshops,  had  risen  to  25.000, 

Sheep 66,706,097      74,379,562         110,000,000  *"«  number  of  employees   to   166,000,   and  the 

Hogs. 393,758          052,766              800,000  capital  employed  to  over  $321,000,000. 

«»»'••; ^'^'^       2'^*»'««>          These  facts  illustrate  the  direction  taken  by 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  figures  that  the  the    de\'eIopment    of    Argentine    industry — vizT, 

raising  of  sheep  constitutes  one  of  the  most  im-  the  building  up  of  tho«i>  tranches  of  nianufac- 

portant  branches  of  the  animal  industry.    Their  ture  in  which  the  natural  products  of  the  country 

increase  has  been  steady  and  large,  as  the  fol-  can  be  converted  into  more  valuable  finished  or 
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haU-flnished  products.  As  a  consequence,  the 
country  is  being  gradually  relieved  of  the  neces- 
sity of  paying  a  tribute  to  foreign  nations  for 
articles  of  prime  necessity,  and  employment  is 
provided  in  the  country  for  a  large  and  steadily 
increasing  number  of  people.  The  growth  of  the 
sugar-refining  industry  is  a  case  in  point.  Pre- 
vious to  1870  the  country  imported  annually 
some  22,000  tons  of  sugar,  and  hardly  produced 
1000  tons  at  home;  in  1905  the  home  product 
i-ose  to  137,095  tons,  and  ovit  14,000  tons  were 
exported.  Among  the  industries  carried  on  on  a 
large  scale,  the  manufacture  of  gas  should  be 
mentioned.  It  is  almost  exclusively  in  foreign 
hands  (largely  English),  and  in  1895  there  was 
invested  in  it  a  capital  of  nearly  $40,000,000. 
Electric-lighting  plants  have  made  much  less 
progress,  the  capital  invested  in  such  plants  in 
1895  being  only  $1,000,000.  The  more  distinc- 
tive native  manufactures  are  those  of  baskets 
from  the  willows  of  the  Paranil  Islands;  the 
homespun  cotton  and  woolen  cloths,  blankets, 
rugs,  laces,  and  embroideries  of  the  northwestern 
highland  provinces;  the  tanned  leather,  wooden 
ware,  laces,  blankets,  etc.,  of  COrdoba;  and  the 
harness,  belts,  ponchos,  horse-blankets,  ropes, 
etc.,  of  the  Indians  in  various  States.  The 
growth  and  diversification  of  Argentine  indus- 
tries are  best  brought  out  by  the  following  table, 
showing  the  absolute  and  relative  values  of  the 
products  of  the  various  branches  of  industry 
exported  from  the  country  at  three  different 
periods: 

Value  in  gold  peaoR  (96.S  cento). 


1872        per 
Pesoa       ct. 

1895 
Peroe 

per 

ct. 

190S 
Pem 

per 
ct. 

1  TIM  Aninud 

Indnstiy 

2  Agrfculture 

3  AU  other 

Indnstries 

43,340,000 
98,000 

2,332,000 

M.7 
0.4 

4.9 

74,630,000 
41,450,000 

8,990,000 

62.1 
34.6 

3.4 

141,043,000 
170,235,000 

11,566,000 

43.7 
62.6 

8.7 

Totol 

46,770,000 

100.0 

120,070,000 

100.0 

322,844,000 

100.0 

Thus  the  value  of  animal  products,  which  for- 
merly made  up  nearly  the  entire  amount  of  its 
exports,  has  dwindled  to  less  than  two-fifths, 
while  agricultural  products  have  risen  from  next 
to  nothing  to  over  one-half  the  total  value.  The 
small  export  of  manufactured  products  does  not 
indicate  lack  of  industrial  progress,  since  the 
manufactures  go  mainly  to  satisfy  the  home  mar- 
ket, and  do  not  appear  in  the  above  table.  It 
should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  1905  quite 
a  considerable  fraction — ^27,52.3,000  pesos'  worth 
— of  animal  and  agricultural  products  was  ex- 
ported in  a  finished  state,  e.g.,  flour  and  packed 
meats. 

CoMMEBCE.  Being  an  agricultural  country, 
with  the  manufacturing  industry  still  in  its 
infancy,  Argentina  must  on  the  one  hand  import 
most  of  the  manufactured  products  needed  by  its 
people,  and  on  the  other  hand  seek  to  dispose  of 
its  enormous  agricultural  surplus  to  the  nations 
of  Europe.  Of  the  total  imports  brought  into 
the  country,  manufactured  articles  of  all  kinds 
constitute  more  than  86  per  cent.,  while  vege- 
table and  animal  substances  constitute  less  than 
13  per  cent.;  and  even  these  include  many  manu- 
factured products,  such  as  refined  sugar,  cigars 
and  cigarettes,  dried  fruit,  manufactures  of  rub- 


ber, and  presen-ed  meats.  Making  allowance  for 
such  articles,  the  value  of  really  crude  products 
of  the  farm  barely  exceeds  1  per  cent,  of  the  total 
imports;  on  the  other  hand,  the  only  manufac- 
tured articles  exported  from  Argentina  consist  of 
products  of  the  farm  and  mine,  such  as  refriger- 
ated meat,  washed  wool,  hides  and  furs,  lard, 
animal  oil,  linseed  oil,  flour,  copper  bars,  etc. 
The  imports  into  Argentina,  in  the  order  of  im- 
portance, are  textiles  and  apparel,  iron  and  iron 
manufactures,  food  substances,  wood  and  wood 
manufactures,  coal,  coke,  oil,  drinks,  chemicals, 
paper  and  paper  manufactures,  etc.  The  trade 
with  Europe  has  been  facilitated  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  branches  of  foreign  mercantile  houses 
in  Argentina. 

Since  British  capital  has  contributed  more  to 
the  development  of  the  material  resoTirces  and 
the  industries  of  Argentina  than  the  investments 
of  any  other  nation.  Great  Britain  naturally  gets 
the  lion's  share  of  Argentina's  trade.  The  prin- 
cipal countries  sharing  in  the  import  trade  of 
Argentina  are:  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Germany, 
the  United  States,  France,  Belgium,  and  Brazil. 
Of  those  taking  Argentine  products,  the  most 
important  are:  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France, 
Belgium,  the  United  States,  and  Brazil.  The 
growth  of  Argentine  trade  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing figures: 

(UUlIona  of  Pew*. )     (Millions  of  Pesos.) 
Imports.  Szports. 

1870. 38.80  M.fi 

18S0 43.10  64.9 

1886. 9'.'.25  83.9 

1890. 142.26  100.8 

Early  in  1890  a  severe  commercial  and  finan- 
cial crisis  struck  the  country,  from  the  effects  of 
which  it  took  her  several  years  to  recover.  The 
following  figures  show  the  downward  movement 
of  the  trade  within  the  few  years  following  1890, 
marked  especially  by  a  sudden  shrinkage  of  im- 
ports, and  the  gradual  recovery: 


Imports 
pesos. 


1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 


Exports. 
Peso 
eqtuUs 
96.60. 


67,207,000  90,703,000 
97,890,000  114,067,000 
100,913,000  I  94,906,000 
92,789,000     101,200,000 


1896 
1900 
1901 
1905 


Imports 
pesos. 


Exports. 
Peso 
eqimls 
9ti.6G. 


112,161,000  116,802,000 
113,4H.'i,(l()0  I  IM.GDO.OOO 
187,3(16,909  1  21>1,1.'>7,528 
205,164,000    322,844,000 


The  growth  of  the  trade  with  the  United 
States  during  the  last  half  century  is  shown  hy 
the  following  figures: 

Imports  Into  Bxporto  from 

Argeottna  Argentina 

from  the  into  the 

United  States.  United  States. 

1880. 1800,000  $2,700,000 

1800 900,000  4,000,000 

1870 2,600,000  6,400,000 

18)*0. 1,900,000  6,200,000 

1890.. 8,900,000  6,400,000 

The  crisis  of  1890  had  a  similar  effect  on  the 
trade  with  the  United  States  as  it  had  on  the 
general  trade  of  Argentina,  the  decline  continu- 
ing for  several  years.  Since  1896,  however,  the 
trade  has  again  been  increasing  as  follows: 

Imports.  Exports. 

1896 86,000,000  t9,300,000 

1900 11,600,000  8,100,000 

1904 16,900,000  9,800,000 

1906 28,920,000  16,717,000 

Tlie  trade  with  the  United  States  increased,  not 
only  absolutely,  but  also  relatively.    In  1896  the 
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imports  from  the  United  States  constituted  0.9 
per  cent,  of  the  total  imports;  in  1900,  11.9  per 
cent.;  in  1904,  12.8  per  cent.;  and  in  1905,  14.1 
per  cent.  The  exports  from  Argentina  to  the 
United  States  were  8.0  per  cent,  in  1896,  5.2  per 
cent,  in  1900,  and  4.8  per  cent,  in  1903.  Tlie 
cliief  articles  of  import  from  the  United  States 
are  machinery  and  all  kinds  of  tools  and  imple- 
ments, having  an  annual  value  of  some  $4,500,- 
000.  The  value  of  agricultural  implements  alone 
is  about  $5,000,000  annually;  that  of  oil  (illum- 
inating and  lubricating)  is  nearly  $2,500,000; 
that  of  boards,  wooden  manufactures,  and  lumber 
exceeds  $2,500,000,  and  that  of  manufactures  of 
linen,  hemp,  and  jute  is  over  $1,600,000.  The 
chief  articles  of  export  to  the  United  States  are 
wool,  valued,  in  1905,  at  more  than  $7,700,000 
(a  decline  from  $20,000,000  in  1897)  ;  and  hides 
and  skins,  valued,  in  1904,  at  nearly  $5,200,000 
(a  decline  from  nearly  $6,000,000  in  1896). 

Tbaxspobtation  and  Communication.  Ship- 
ping.— The  foreign  trade  of  Argentina  is  carried 
on  chiefly  in  foreign  vessels,  mostly  British  and 
German.  In  1902,  2084  vessels  (exclusive  of  the 
coasting  trade)  with  a  total  tonnage  of  3,740,855 
entered  the  ports  of  the  Republic,  and  2,196  ships 
with  3,973,781  cleared  them.  The  merchant  ship- 
ping bearing  the  Argentine  flag  consisted  in  1905 
of  131  steamers  with  a  net  tonnage  amounting  to 
55,561,  and  161  sailing  vessels  carrying  40,581 
tons ;  vessels  with  a  tonnage  less  than  60  are  not 
included  in  this  enumeration. 

In  September,  1005,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
passed  a  bill  looking  to  the  establishment  of  a 
direct  line  of  fast  steam  is  between  Argentina 
and  European  ports.  The  vessels  will  fly  the 
Argentine  flag  and  will  be  liable  to  requisition 
for  war  service.  In  return  the  Government  will 
grant  a  subsidy  of  28,000  pesos  gold  for  every 
double  journey. 

Railwats.  Perhaps  in  no  other  field  has  the 
economic  progress  of  Argentina  been  so  well 
exemplified  as  in  its  railway  development.  Ar- 
gentina has  a  larger  railway  mileage  than  any 
country  in  America  south  of  the  United  States, 
although  it  has  only  half  the  area  and  about  one- 
fourth  the  population  of  Brazil,  and  less  than 
half  the  population  of  Mexico.  The  railway  mile- 
age in  1000  aggregated  10,505  miles,  being  dis- 
tributed among  26  lines.  In  1005  the  railway 
mileage  in  operation  was  12,231,  and  new  lines 
aggregating  over  1500  miles  were  under  con- 
struction. In  1900  four  were  owned  and  op- 
erated by  the  nation,  six  were  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  the  provinces,  with  a  mileage  of  8  per 
cent,  of  the  total ;  the  rest  were  managed  by  pri- 
vate companies.  The  first  railway  in  Argentina 
was  built  in  1854,  and  extended  for  about  12 
miles  west  of  Buenos  Ayres.  In  1860  there  were 
10  miles  of  railway.  In  1870  there  were  454 
miles,  including  the  Central  Argentina  Railway, 
extending  from  Rosario  on  the  Paranft  River  to 
C6rdoba  in  the  heart  of  the  country.  Between 
1870  and  1880  were  constructed  the  great  trunk 
lines  leading  north  from  Cfirdoba  to  Tucumfln, 
and  from  Villa  Maria  to  Villa  Mercedes,  bring- 
ing the  mileage  in  1880  up  to  1434.  The  decade 
that  followed  eclipsed  all  previous  records,  and 
the  mileage  was  increased  four-fold,  reaching  a 
total  of  5860  in  1890.  By  that  year  the  country 
was  covered  with  a  network  of  railways  branch- 
ing out  from  the  three  great  industrial  centres 
on  the  Paranft  River — Buenos  Avres,  Santa  F€, 


and  Rosario.  On  the  south,  the  railway  reached 
rlie  sea  at  Bahfa  Blanca;  on  the  west,  it  was  ex- 
tended to  Mendoza  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  and 
not  far  from  the  Chilean  boundary ;  on  the  north, 
to  Salta,  also  close  to  Chile.  Finally,  in  the  de- 
cade between  1800  and  1900,  the  mileage  was 
nearly  doubled,  one  line  stretching  southward  as 
far  as  Neuquen,  another,  the  Trans- Andean,  being 
opened  from  Mendoza  to  Punta  de  las  Vacas. 

On  the  economic  side  Argentina  did  not  escape 
the  experience  which  has  been  the  lot  of  all  coun- 
tries where  railway  building  has  been  allowed  to 
go  unchecked  under  private  management.  Exces- 
sive issue  of  capital  stock,  over-speculation,  and 
kindred  abuses  accompanying  the  great  railway 
"boom"  of  the  eighties  had  their  day  of  reckon- 
ing, and  contributed  in  no  small  share  to  the  great 
commercial  panic  of  1890,  when  the  Government 
found  it  impossible  to  pay  interest  on  railway 
securities  guaranteed  by  it.  It  was  that  experi- 
ence that  led  to  the  gradual  withdrawal  of  guar- 
antees to  railways,  and  the  radical  reform  in  rail- 
way management  which  culminated  in  the  crea- 
tion of  a  special  Ministry  of  Railways,  a  sharp 
supervision  of  railway  management,  and  a  strong 
tendency  toward  government  ownership  and  man- 
agement of  railways.  Of  the  existing  trunk  lines 
of  the  country  five,  with  a  mileage  of  1500,  were 
built  bv  the  national  Government  at  a  cost  of 
80,000,000  pesos  gold  (about  $76,000,000)  ;  three 
lines,  with  a  mileage  of  1240,  were  built  by  the 
three  richest  provinces — Buenos  Ayres,  Sante  Fe, 
and  Entre  Rios — at  a  total  cost  of  56,000,000 
pesos  ($53,000,000).  In  a  word,  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  railway  mileage  in  the  coun- 
try has  been  built  by  the  national  and  provincial 
Governments.  While  the  cost  of  the  Government 
railways  has  been  about  28,650  pesos  per  kilo- 
metre, that  of  the  private  lines  has  been  35,320 
pesos  per  kilometre.  In  all,  the  Government  paid 
out  over  $44,000,000  in  guarantees  for  private 
roads.  At  the  end  of  1898  the  total  capital  in- 
vested in  Argentine  railways  amounted  to  523- 
000,000  pesos,  of  which  435,000,000  pesos  repre- 
sented private  roads;  55,000,000,  national  rail- 
ways; and  33,000,000,  provincial  railways.  The 
railways  employed  over  37,000  men  in  1898  as 
against  20,000  in  1803.  At  the  beginning  of  190(1 
the  total  invested  capital  amounted  to  589,000,- 
000  pesos. 

Telegraphs.  About  one-half  of  all  the  tele- 
graph lines  belong  to  the  Government,  less  than 
a  tenth  to  private  companies,  and  the  rest  to  the 
railways.  There  were  20,397  miles  of  telegraph 
lines  in  Argentina  in  1002  as  against  20.415  miles 
in  1891,  and  15,125  miles  of  tele^aph  were  oper- 
ated by  the  Government  in  1904.'  A  "snow  cable" 
connects  Buenos  Ayres  with  Valparaiso,  whence 
a  submarine  cable  connects  with  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  Buenos  Ayres  is  connected  with  Monte- 
video by  submarine  cable,  and  also  with  Europe 
by  way  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  the  Cape  Verde 
Islands;  and  in  this  indirect  way  with  the 
I'nitcd  States  also.  There  is  besides  a  cable 
between  Buenos  Ayres  and  Lisbon. 

Banking.  The  first  bank  established  in  Argen- 
tina was  the  Banco  de  la  Provincia  Buenos  Ayres, 
opened  in  1822.  It  was  followed  by  a  number 
of  other  banks,  but  none  of  them  managed  to 
exist  long,  as  the  insignificant  commerce  of  the 
country  was  not  sufficient  to  maintain  such  in- 
stitutions. The  real  banking  history  of  the 
country  dates  from  1872,  when  the  Banco  Na- 
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cional,  with  a  capital  of  50,000,000  pesos,  was 
founded.  In  1882  the  first  foreipn  bank,  the' 
Banco  Italiano  del  Rio  de  la  Plata,  was  estab- 
lished, and  the  growing  commerce  of  the  country 
soon  led  to  the  establisliment  of  French,  German, 
and  Spanisli  banks,  which  the  respective  nations 
established  in  the  interests  of  their  own  com- 
merce. By  law  of  November  3,  1887,  national 
banks,  resembling  those  of  the  United  States, 
were  established.  The  creation  of  these  banks 
without  proper  safeguards  thrown  around  them, 
followed  by  great  abuse  of  the  inadequate  law  by 
Government  oHicials,  soon  resulted  in  flooding  the 
country  with  worthless  paper  money.  Specula- 
tion on  a  scale  that  left  far  behind  the  worst 
features  of  the  German  Griinder  fever  in  the 
early  seventies,  and  resembling  much  the  excesses 
of  the  days  of  John  Law  (q.v.)  in  France,  gave 
the  country  for  a  time  the  appearance  of  genuine 
prosperity;  the  "boom"  was  skilfully .  utilized 
through  the  medium  of  the  Paris  Exposition  of 
1889  to  attract  still  more  foreign  capital,  and 
the  scramble  for  wealth  went  on,  until  it  culmi- 
nated in  the  financial  panic.  The  panic  swept 
away  the  numerous  national  banks,  most  of 
which  had  nothing  but  paper  and  a  political 
"pull"  with  the  directors  of  the  National  Bank  at 
Buenos  Ayres  as  their  chief  assets.  The  National 
Bank  itself,  robbed  of  its  capital  by  its  directors 
and  by  politicians,  was  declared  insolvent,  and 
was  reorganized  in  1891,  under  the  name  of  the 
Banco  de  la  Naci6n  Argentina,  with  a  capital  of 
$50,000,000  paper.  In  addition,  there  are  14 
State  banks.  In  1899  the  paper  peso  was  fixed  by 
the  Congress  of  Argentina  at  .44  of  the  gold  peso, 
thus  contributing  to  the  stability  of  the  currency. 
Go'ERNMENT.  The  Constitution  of  Argentina, 
adopted  in  185.3,  and  modified  in  1860  and  in 
1898,  is  modeled  closely  upon  that  of  the  United 
States;  and  the  entire  system  of  govenunent, 
both  federal  and  provincial,  is  almost  identical 
in  its  chief  features  with  our  own.  The  legisla- 
tive power  is  vested  in  a  Congress  consisting  of 
a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Representatives.  The 
Senate  is  composed  of  30  members,  elected  2  each 
by  the  legislatures  of  the  14  provinces,  and  2 
by  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres.  They  serve  for  nine 
years,  but  one-third  of  the  Chamber  passes  out 
every  three  years.  The  I^ower  House  consisted  in 
1901  of  133  members,  elected  directly  by  the  peo- 
ple for  a  term  of  four  years,  one-half  of  the 
House  being  renewed  every  two  years.  To  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  reserved  the  right 
of  initiating  bills  dealing  with  taxation  and 
military  conscription,  and  of  impeaching  the  na- 
tional executive  and  judiciary.  The  executive 
power  is  vested  in  a  President,  elected  for  a 
period  of  six  years  by  the  same  method  as  that 
pursued  in  the  United  States,  except  that  the  num- 
ber of  electors  chosen  by  each  Province  is  twice 
the  number  of  its  representatives  in  Congress. 
The  President  acts  through  his  ministers,  eight 
in  number,  who  preside  over  the  Departments  of 
the  Interior,  Foreign  Affairs  and  Worship,  Fi- 
nance (Hacienda),  Justice  and  Public  Instruc- 
tion, War,  Navy,  Agriculture  and  Public  Works. 
The  ministers  may  appear  and  speak  in  Congress, 
though  they  have  no  vote,  and  are  responsible 
for  the  acts  of  the  chief  executive,  whose  decrees 
they  must  countersign  separately  or  jointly. 
Through  the  ministers,  the  President  may  initiate 
legislation  in  either  house.    The  Supreme  Court 


of  the  Republic  consists  of  five  judges  and  an 
attorney-general,  appointed  by  the  President, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Senate.  It  exercises 
similar  jurisdiction  to  that  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court. 

The  Provinces,  fourteen  in  number,  have  each 
their  own  constitution,  and  exercise  complete  con- 
trol over  their  own  affairs.  They  possess  even 
greater  powerthan  the  Statesof  our  I  nion,in  that 
they  may  conclude  treaties  (with  the  consent  of 
Congress),  for  the  fostering  of  industry,  immi- 
gration, colonization,  railways,  and  canals.  The 
governor  is  elected  directly  by  the  people  for 
a  period  of  three  or  four  years.  The  national  do- 
main is  divided  into  ten'Territories,  controlled 
by  Congress,  and  ruled  by  governors  appointed 
by  the  President.  When  a  territory  acquires  a 
population  of  30,000  it  is  granted  the  power  of 
choosing  a  legislature,  and  when  its  inhabitants 
number  60,000,  it  must  of  right  be  admitted  as 
a  Province  with  boiindaries  determined  by  Con- 
gress. For  purposes  of  administration  and 
police,  the  Republic  is  divided  into  425  depart- 
ments and  1750  districts.  The  national  capital 
is  Buenos  Ayres. 

Local  Government.  Every  community  of  more 
than  1000  inhabitants  may  be  erected  into  a 
municipal  corporation.  In  the  Provinces  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  Santa  F6,  Entre  Rios,  San  Juan, 
and  Corrientes,  the  municipalities  are  supreme 
in  the  sphere  of  local  government,  and  are  amen- 
able to  the  Province  or  court  only  in  case  of  a 
violation  of  a  general  law.  The  municipal  presi- 
dents and  councils  are  elected  by  the  people, 
except  the  intendente  (governor)  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  which  comprises  the  Federal  District,  who 
is  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic. 
In  the  other  provinces  the  municipalities  are 
subject  to  inspection  and  regulation  by  the  Gov- 
ernment oflicials  and  judicial  authorities.  For- 
eigners are  eligible  to  any  municipal  office. 

Immigration  and  Emigration.  Sinc<<  1857, 
when  the  statistics  of  incoming  foreigners  were 
first  taken,  there  has  been  a  growing  stream  of 
immigration,  which  swelled  the  country's  popu- 
lation in  the  period  1857-1905  by  2,065.869 
people.  Immigration  received  a  great  setback 
in  1890,  and  although  it  has  been  recovering  since 
that  year  it  has  not  yet  reached  the  high-water 
mark  of  the  year  preceding  the  crisis,  in  1889 
the  total  immigration  into  the  country  was  261,- 
000.  In  the  following  year  there  was  a  drop 
of  one-half,  the  total  immigration  in  1890  being 
132,000.  In  1891  tliere  was  a  further  drop  to 
62,000,  but  since  then  there  has  been  a  gradual 
increase,  the  total  immigration  in  1905  reaching 
221,622.  The  emigration  from  the  countrv.  which 
was  40,600  in  1889,  rose  to  83,000  in  1*890;  in 
1905  it  was  82,762,  and  during  1857-1905  it  tot- 
alled 1,321,826,  leaving  the  net  balance  of  immi- 
gration given  above.  About  45  per  cent,  of  the 
immigrants  are  Italians,  about  25  per  cent.  Span- 
iards, the  rest  being  made  up  of  the  various  na- 
tionalities mentioned  below  under  Population. 

The  Argentinians  have  long  understood  the 
great  value  of  immigration  to  a  naturally  rich 
and  fertile,  but  sparsely  settled  country  like 
their  own.  Hence  their  great  efforts  to  attract 
foreign  labor,  as  well  as  foreign  capital,  to  their 
country.  In  addition  to  very  liberal  immigra- 
tion laws,  and  generous  distribution  of  land  to 
colonists,  enormous  sums  of  money  have  been 
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Rpent  in  bringing  over  and  aiding  immigrants 
before  they  are  able  to  support  themRelves.  Be- 
sides the 'sums  thus  spent  by  the  Province  of 
Buenos  Ayres  and  by  the  private  Colonization 
AsHOciation,  the  national  treasury  has  been 
bl)ending  annually  from  one  to  three-quarters  of 
a  million  pesos  during  the  last  decade  of  the 
century,  and  on  the  average  a  sum  close  to  a 
quarter  of  a  million  annually  sim«  1870.  The 
numlK-r  of  people  gratuitously  brought  over, 
lodged,  and  finally  settled  at  public  expense  in 
the  fortv  years  from  1857  to  1897  was  897,805, 
097.398,' and  576,.S96,  respectively.  To  what  ex- 
tent the  free  distribution  of  land  to  immigrants 
and  the  planting  of  agricultural  colonies  have 
added  to  the  national  wealth  has  already  been 
shown  under  Agriculture. 

Edvcvtiox.  The  public-school  system  of  Ar- 
gentina was  admirably  organized  by  President 
Sarmiento  (1868-74),  but  on  the  whole  it  has 
not  been  kept  up  to  the  standard  he  set  for  it. 
Primar\-  education  is  free  and  obligatory  for 
all  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  14.  The 
clcnicntary  schools  are  supported  by  the  indiWd- 
ual  provinces,  although  subsidized  by  the  Federal 
Covernmcnt.  They  are  under  the  general  control 
of  Provincial  boards  of  education,  while  the  de- 
tails of  administration  are  left  to  district  school 
boards.  The  schools  in  the  Territories  an(l  the 
Federal  district  are  managed  by  a  National 
Board  of  Education  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Minister  of  Justice  and  Public  Instruction. 
Besides  the  regular  elementary  schools,  there  are 
kindergartens,  schools  for  adults,  and  in  sparsely 
settled  districts,  ambulatory  schools.  In  some  of 
the  provinces,  and  in  the  Federal  schools,  reli- 
gious instruction  of  any  kind  may  be  imparted 
outside  of  school  hours;  in  others  only  the 
Catholic  faith  must  be  taught;  in  one.  Entre 
Rios.  no  religious  instruction  is  permitted.  In 
1905  there  were  5250  primary  schools,  with  544,- 
000  enrolled  pupils,  but  a  far  greater  number  of 
children  were  rec-eiving  no  instruction,  and  illit- 
eracy is  widely  prevalent.  Secondary  education 
is  provided  f<)r  by  16  lyceums  and  35  normal 
schools,  under  the'control  of  the  general  Govern- 
ment, and  higher  education  by  national  universi- 
ties at  Buenos  Ayres  and  Cftrdoba,  and  provincial 
universities  at  IJi  Plata,  Santa  F*',  and  Paranfi. 
There  are  also  a  school  of  mines,  a  college  of 
agriculture,  and  a  naval  and  military  school. 

Religion.  The  constitution  guarantees  free- 
dom of  religion  to  all,  but  makes  the  Roman 
(  iitholic  faith  that  of  the  State.  The  country 
is  divided  into  five  dioceses  and  one  archiepis- 
(•(ipate.  The  Government  builds  churches  and 
supports  the  Catholic  priesthood,  but  it  controls 
all  ecclesiastical  appointments,  and  sanctions  or 
rejects  the  decrees  of  the  Papal  See.  llarriage 
was  made  the  subject  of  a  civil  contract  in  1888. 
The  native  .■\rgentinians  are  nearly  all  Roman 
Catholics.  Of  the  3.954,911  people  returned  by 
the  census,  3.921,130  were  Catholics,  20,750 
Prot{»stants,  (!0.S5  .Tews,  and  940  belonged  to 
other  denominations. 

Finance.  The  economic  progress  of  Argentina 
has  been  accompanied  throughout  its  course  by 
extremely  unfavorable  financial  conditions.  The 
chief  cause  of  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  public 
finance  has  been  the  inordinate  increase  of  ex- 
penditure, which  was  incurred  without  reference 
to  the  capacity  of  the  people  to  shoulder  new 


burdens.  All  thoughtful  students  of  Argentine 
affairs  unite  in  the  opinion  that  the  politicians 
of  the  country  embarked  with  too  light  hearts 
on  all  kinds  of  undertakings — some  productive, 
others  wasteful  and  useless,  and,  to  make  mat- 
ters worse,  the  administration  of  the  budget  was 
until  recently  extremely  loose.  In  1870  the  total 
budget  of  the  Government  was  $12,635,000;  in. 
1880  it  was  $16,815,000,  or  an  increase  of  33 
per  cent,  in  one  decade;  in  1890  it  was  $71,508,- 
000,  or  a  further  increase  of  325  per  cent.;  and 
in  1900  it  was  $95,000,000  paper  and  $33,000,000 
gold,  or  reducing  it  all  to  a  paper  basis,  $194,- 
000,000,  or  a  further  increase  of  171  per  cent. 
Dr.  Albert  B.  Martinez,  formerly  Assistant  Min- 
ister of  Finance,  ascribes  the  great  increase  in 
public  expenditure  to  the  following  principal 
causes:  (a)  Increase  of  administrative  func- 
tions, due  to  rapid  growth  of  population;  (b) 
increase  of  public  debt;  (c)  depreciation  of  paper 
money;  (d)  wars,  foreign  and  civil;  (e)  guar- 
antee by  the  State  of  the  pav-ment  of  interest  on 
costly  public  works;  (f)  imperfect  administra- 
tive machinery:  (g)  defective  control  of  public 
expenses,  etc.  In  1890,  on  the  eve  of  the  great 
financial  crisis,  the  revenues  of  the  Republic 
amoimted  to  $73,408,000  paper,  as  against  an 
expenditure  of  $92,854,000.  The  enormous  defi- 
cit, together  with  the  general  unsettled  financial 
condition  of  the  country,  forced  the  Government 
to  suspend  payment  on  the  national  debt,  and 
during  the  following  years  the  revenue  continued 
to  decline.  Although  since  1895  the  revenue  has 
been  steadily  increasing,  the  expenditure  was  fre- 
quently in  excess  of  it,  as  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing figures: 


Rivmut 

ExJKKDrruu 

Pesos                Pmo< 
(paper).      ]      (gold). 

Peaoa               Pcaoa 
(p<iperV             (gold). 

1895           29,(JOO,000       29,800.000 
1900           0-,IOO,000       4(5.000,000 

1902  59,500,000  '   10,200,000 

1903  «6,.-|00,0(l()   '   4(5.000,000 

1904  70,000,000       52,300,000 
1905*        63,439,000    ,   43,401,000 
1900  •        e»,.'j(r.'.000       44,520,000 
1907*      131,CS.'>.(K»)   ,    2I<,(S9,000 

83,900.800       24.200,000 
95,400,0(10       32,'.«l,O0O 
94,000,000       41,400,000 
95,700,000       35,IOO,(nO 
l(M,aDO,000       25,fiOO,0<10 
105,582,000    1   24,(«5,0(W 
110,143,000       23.»»«.(«I0 
88,9&»,fl00       50,230,000 

*  Eftinuted,  ordimur;. 

Of  the  total  revenue,  import  duties  furnish 
about  three-sevenths,  the  remainder  being  de- 
rived from  excise  taxes  on  spirits,  wines,  and 
tobacco  (one-fifth),  land  and  stamp  ta.\es  (about 
7  per  cent,  of  total  revenue),  proceeds  from  rail- 
ways, telegraphs,  and  posts,  about  6  per  cent,  of 
revenue),  ancl  a  number  of  other  taxes.  The  in- 
crease of  internal  taxation  took  place  in  the  early 
nineties  to  put  a  stop  to  the  growing  deficits,  and 
to  put  the  country  in  a  position  to  resume  pay- 
ments on  the  debt.  The  growth  of  the  Argentine 
debt  during  the  last  three  decades  of  the  century 
was  in  round  figures  as  follows:  1870,  $47,000.- 
000;  1S,S0.  .$85.(K»0.()00;  1890,  $353,000,000;  1900, 
$440,0(K».()00.  -At  the  lieginning  of  1906  the  ex- 
ternal debt  amounted  to  $320,379,000  gold,  and 
the  internal  debt  to  ,$53,805,000  gold,  besides  a 
floating  debt  and  pai)er  currency  amounting  to 
$246,003,000. 

The  annual  service  of  the  debt  requires  about 
$27,000,000  in  gold,  or  nearly  three-sevenths  the- 
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revenue  of  the  country.  That  the  Government 
was  unable  to  meet  its  obligations  is  shown  by 
the  frequently  recurring  deficits.  According  to 
the  agreement  entered  into  by  the  Argentine 
Government  with  Lord  Rothschild  in  1893,  it  was 
practically  relieved  from  payment  of  interest  for 
five  years  (the  interest  for  that  period  being 
converted  into  a  new  debt),  and  was  to  pay 
interest  alone  from  1898  to  1901.  On  January 
12,  1001.  the  full  payment  of  interest  and  sink- 
ing funds  was  to  be  resumed.  Notwithstanding 
the  respite  thus  secured,  the  finances  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  1901  continued  to  be  as  little  satis- 
factory as  before  1893.  The  chief  items  of  ex- 
))enditure  are:  For  the  army  and  navy,  service 
of  the  public  debt.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Department  of  .lustice  and  Public  Instruction, 
and  Department  of  Finance.  In  July,  1905,  the 
internal  G  per  cent,  debt  was  converted  into  a 
5  per  cent.  one.  It  is  also  planned  to  unify  the 
external  debt  and  to  reduce  the  6  and  5  per  cent, 
loans  to  a  basis  of  4  and  iVi  per  cent. 

yational  Defense. — See  Argentina,  under  Ar- 
mies and  X.vviES. 

Weights,  Measures,  and  Money. — ^The  metric 
system  was  officially  adopted  in  1887.  Gold  is 
tiie  standard  of  value.  A  gold  peso  {$)  equals 
96.5  cents  in  United  States  money.  A  peso  has 
100  centavos.  The  paper  peso  is  equal  to  44 
centavos  gold  money. 

Popi'LATios.  The  following  table  shows  the 
population  of  Argentina  by  Provinces  for  1869 
and  1805. 

Thus  there  was  an  increase  of  2,217,421,  or 
121  per  cent,  in  26  years.    The  urban  population 
constituted  34.6  per  cent,  of  the  total  population 
of  the  country  in   1869,  and  42.8  per  cent,   in 
1895,  thus  keeping  pace  with  the  industrial  de- 
velopment of  the  country.     Only  in  three  Euro- 
pean   countries,    viz.,    England,    Germany,    and 
Italy,  is  the  percentage  of  the  urban  population 
grea'ter  than  in  Argentina.    In  the  United  States, 
the  urban  population  constituted  32.9  per  cent,  of 
the  total  in  1890,  and  37.3  per  cent,  in  1900.    Of 
the   3,954,911    persons   reported   by   the   census, 
2,088,919  were  males,  anu  l,8B5,99:J  females,  the 
great  excess  of  males  bein^  a  common  phenom- 
enon in  young  countries  attracting  large  num- 
bers of  immigrants.     There  were  2,950,384  na- 
tives, as  against  1,004,527  foreigners,  or  in  other 
words,  more  than  one-third  of  the  population  con- 
sisted of  immigrants,  among  whom  the  propor- 
tion of  males  to  females  was  about  7  to  4.    The 
best  represented  nationalities  among  the  foreign 
population  were:    Italians,  492,636;   Spaniards, 
198,685 ;    Frenchmen,  94,098 ;    and  South  Ameri- 
cans (Brazilians,  Chileans,  etc.).  117,000.    Next 
in  order  were  Englishmen.  Germans,  Swiss,  and 
Austrians,  ranging  from  21,788,  to  12,803.    The 
Indians  seem  to  be  fast  dying  out,  their  number 
having  dwindled  from  more  than  93,000  in  1869, 
to  30,000  in   1895.     The  density  of  population 
increased  from  1.6  per  square  mile  in  1869,  to 
3.7  per  square  mile  in  1895,  ranging  in  the  latter 
year  from  0.16  per  square  mile  in  the  western 
territory  of  Neuquen,  to  11.1  in  the  Province  of 
BuenOs  Ayres. 

At  the  end  of  1905  the  population  of  Argentina 
was  estimated  at  5,678,197,  an  increase  since  1895 
of  30  per  cent. 

History.  The  river  Plata  was  entered  in  I5I6 
by  Juan  Diaz  de  Solis,  who  was  searching  for  a 


ProTincea. 


1.  Eutern  Littoral. 
BueuoB  AyreB  [city). 

Buenoe  Ayrea 

8uitaF<! 

Eutre  Bios... 

Corrieutes 


Total  1  . 


2.  Central. 

CArdoba 

Ban  Luis 

Santiago  del  Estero 


Popolation 


187,346 
307,761 
80,117 
134,271 
129,023 


838,518 


210,608 
53,294 
132,896 


Total  2  . 


3.  Western  Andes. 

Mendosa 

Ban  Juan  

Eloja  

Gatamarca 


Totals  .. 

4.  Northern. 
TucumiLn... 

BalU     

Jujuy 


Total  4  . 


Territories  (northern). 

Hisiones. 

Formosa. 

Cbaco.. 

Los  Andes 


Total. 


Central. 

Pampa 

Western. 

Neuquen 

Southern. 

Bio  Negro 

Cbubut 

Santa  Crus. 

Tierra  del  Fnego ., 


Total  5. 


Total  population 

Population  not  returned 

by  census 

Indians 


Total 

Argentinians  abroad . 
Grand  Total 


396,697 


65,413 
60,319 
48,746 
7'J,962 

254,440 


108,953 
88,933 
40,379 

238,265 


Population 


Area  In 
Square 
Miles. 


663,854 
921,168 
397.188 
292,019 
239,618 


2,513,847 


351,223 
81,450 
161,502 


694,175 


116,136 
84.261 
69.602 
90,161 

3C0,060 


216,742 
118,016- 
49,713 


383,470 


33,163 

4,829 
10,422 


153 


153 


153 
1,728,073 


93,138 


l,b21,211 
47,276 


1,868,487 


48,414 

25,914 
14,517 

9,241 

3,748 

1,068 

477 

14,624 


103,369 

3,954,911 

60,000 
30,000 


4,044,911 

50,000 

4,094,911 


72 

117,809 
50,92* 
28,792 
32,586- 


02,176 
28,542 
39,774 


60,617 
33,724 
34,555 
47,644 


8,928 
62,200 
18,981 


-   615,867 


1,138,362 


southwest  passage  to  the  East  Indies,  and  in 
1527-28  Sebastian  Cabot  ascended  the  Parana  to 
its  confluence  with  the  Paraguay,  giving  the  name 
La  Plata  (silver)  to  the  latter  stream,  from  the 
stories  of  hoards  of  silver  which  he  heard  from 
the  Indians,  who  told  him  that  the  metal  came 
from  the  headwaters  of  the  river  in  the  west, 
i.e.,  Peru.  At  the  junction  of  the  Carcarafift 
and  the  Paran.1,  above  the  present  rite  of  Rosa- 
rio,  he  built  a  fort.  In  1535  Don  Pedro  de  Men- 
doza  visited  the  new  country,  and  founded  Buenos 
Ayres,  which  was  abandoned  by  the  colonists  in 
li536,  and  was  not  permanently  established  until 
1580.  Meanwhile  Asuncion  (1536),  Santa  F« 
(1673),  and  other  places  had  been  settled,  and 
horses  and  cattle  had  been  introduced.  Spanish 
colonists  from  Peru  had  founded  cities  m  the 
northwest,  Tucumfin  (1665),  and  C6rdoba 
(1573),  and  down  to  1776  the  basin  of  the  river 
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Plata  was  a  dependency  of  the  viceroyalty  of 
Peru.  In  that  year  the  viceroyalty  of  Buenos 
Ayres  was  formed,  including  Bolivia,  Paraguay, 
and  Uruguay,  and  the  country  was  governed  by 
viceroys  until  1806,  when,  during  the  war  of 
France  and  Spain  against  England,  Buenos 
Ayres  and  Montevideo  were  occupied  by  the 
Knglijth.  Buenos  Ayres,  however,  was  recap- 
tured by  the  inhabitants,  who,  forced  to  defend 
themselves,  saw  the  need  and  advisability  of  in- 
dependenc-e  of  the  mother  eountrj'.  Accordingly, 
they  refused  in  1808  to  acknowledge  Joseph 
Bonaparte  as  King  of  Spain,  and  in  1810  the 
struggle  for  independence  began.  A  provisional 
government  was  instituted  under  a  junta  guber- 
nntiva,  which  was  replaced  early  in  1814  by  a 
"■'Supreme  Board  of  the  United  Provinces,"  under 
the  virtual  control  of  one  man,  Antonio  de  Posa- 
dos.  Civil  .strife  followed,  and  in  1816  a  general 
congress  declared  the  independence  of  the 
'"United  Provinces  of  Rio  de  la  Plata."  though 
this  was  not  substantially  attained  without 
war  (1817-24),  and  was  not  recognized  by  Spain 
until  1842.  During  1826-28  there  was  war  with 
Brazil  for  the  possession  of  the  Banda  Oriental 
(Uruguay),  which  in  1828  was  finally  recognized 
by  both  as  «n  independent  State,  and  from  1827 
to  1831  the  Plata  provinces  were  practi- 
cally isolated  from  each  other.  In  1831  Buenos 
Ayres,  Entre  Rios,  Corrientes,  and  Santa  F6 
formed  a  federal  compact,  and  invited  the  others 
to  join  them;  but  anarchy  resulted  till  1835, 
when  General  Rosas  (q.v. )  was  installed  as  dic- 
tator. His  efforts  to  make  Buenos  Ayres  su- 
preme led  to  his  downfall  in  1852.  In  1853  a  con- 
stitution, still  in  force,  was  adopted  for  the 
"Argentine  Republic,"  but  Buenos  Ayres  refused 
to  accept  the  document,  and  in  1854  declared  it- 
self independent,  but  was  defeated  in  1859,  and 
obliged  to  reenter  the  Confederation.  Hostilities 
■were  soon  renewed  (1861),  however,  and  though 
the  province  did  not  again  become  independent,  it 
increased  greatly  in  relative  importance,  and  the 
city  of  Buenos  Ayres  supplanted  Paranft  as  the 
capital  of  the  Confederation.  During  1865-70, 
under  the  presidency  of  General  MitrS  and  of 
Sarmiento,  a  war  was  waged  against  Paraguay 
by  the  Argentine  Republic,  Brazil,  and  Uruguay, 
with  little  benefit  to  the  Republic.  In  1881  a 
treaty  was  made  with  Chile  by  which  Argentina 
acquired  all  the  country  east  of  the  Andes, 
<«mprising  Patagonia  and  the  eastern  part  of 
Tierra  del  Fuego.  In  July,  1890,  a  revolution 
broke  out,  aided  by  the  army  and  navy — the 
result  of  the  political  and  financial  corruption 
of  the  cabinet  officers  and  the  stagnation  in  busi- 
ness produced  by  debasement  of  the  currency. 
President  Cclman  was  forced  to  resign,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Dr.  Carlos  Pellegrini,  who  held 
office  until  Octoljer,  1892,  when  Dr.  Luis  SaeOz- 
Peila  was  inaugurated.  Saenz-PeQa  made  a 
vigorous  effort  to  put  the  country  on  a  proper 
financial  basis,  conditions  having  continued  very 
bad  since  the  failure  of  the  Barings,  which  was 
largely  brought  about  by  their  extensive  dealings 
in  unproductive  Argentine  securities.  Repeated 
political  disturbances  at  the  various  provincial 
capitals,  however,  prevented  any  successful  finan- 
cial reorganization  or  sufiicient  commercial  im- 
,  proveraent,  ■  and  in  January,  1895,  Saenz-PeOa 
resigned,  and  the  Vice-President,  S.  Jos6  Uri- 
burfl,  took  the  executive  chair.     He  held  office 


until  1898,  when  Lieut.-Gen.  Julio  A.  Roca,  who 
had  occupied  the  place  between  1880  and  1886, 
was  again  elected  President.  The  dispute  with 
Chile  over  the  boundary  in  the  Atacama  region 
was  submitted  for  arbitration  to  the  United 
States  minister  at  Buenos  Ayres,  whose  decision 
rendered  in  March,  1899,  gave  to  Argentina 
about  25.000  square  miles  of  territory  with  1164 
inhabitants.  The  question  of  the  Patagonian 
boundary  was  settled  in  November,  1902,  after 
years  of  controversy,  by  the  decision  of  a  commis- 
sion appointed  by  the  King  of  Great  Britain  to 
whom  the  two  countries  submitted  their  claims. 
Of  the  disputed  area  Argentina  received  about 
15,600  square  miles  and  Chile  a  little  over  21,000 
square  miles.  Tlie  delimitation  of  the  boundary 
was  concluded  in  March,  1903.  In  May,  1902,  the 
two  governments  entered  into  an  agreement  pro- 
viding for  a  cessation  in  the  increase  of  naval 
armaments  and  the  ultimate  establishment  of  an 
equilibrium  between  the  two  fleets.  Dr.  Manual 
Quintana,  who  assumed  the  presidency  Oct.  12, 
1904,  was  active  in  advocating  measures  looking 
to  the  improvement  of  the  finances  and  the  indus- 
trial life  of  the  nation.  In  July,  1905,  Congress 
passed  a  law  providing  for  the  conversion  of  the 
internal  debt,  and  a  measure  providing  for  the 
conversion  of  the  foreign  debt  was  adopted  by  the 
Chamber  in  August.  A  military  insurrection  in 
the  provinces  of  Buenos  Ayres,  Santa  F£,  and 
C6rdoba,  early  in  February,  %vaa  suppressed  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days.  An  abortive  uprising 
occurred  in  Santiago  del  Estero  in  June.  In 
August  an  anarchist  attempt  was  made  on  the 
life  of  the  president.  Strikes  among  the  harbor 
and  railroad  employees  led  to  the  proclamation 
of  a  state  of  siege  in  October.  President  Quin- 
tana died  in  March,  1906,  and  was  succeed^  by 
the  vice-president.  Dr.  Figuerva  Alcorta. 

BiBLiooBAPHY.  Gregcr,  Die  Repubtik  Argen- 
tina (Basel,  1883);  Bovio,  Geografia  de  la  Re- 
piblica  Argentina  (Buenos  Ayres,  1888);  van 
Bruyssel,  La  R^publique  Argentine  ses  ressour- 
ces  naturelles,  etc.  (Brussels,  1888);  Guilaine, 
La  R4pubHque  Argentine,  physique  el  (cono- 
mique  ( Paris,  1889 )  ;  Anales  de  la  oficina  meleor- 
ologica  argentina  ( Bitenos  Ayres,  1880 — date,  an- 
nual) ;  Hudson,  The  Xaturalist  in  La  Plata  (Lon- 
don, 1892)  ;  Philippe,  Comparacidn  de  las  floras 
y  faunas  de  las  republic<ts  de  Chile  y  Argentina 
(Santiago,  1893);  Child,  The  Spanish-American 
Republics  (New  York,  1891) ;  Turner,  Argentina 
and  the  Argentines  (London,  1892) ;  Mulhall, 
Handbook  of  the  River  Plate  Republics  ( London, 
1893)  ;  Latzitaa,  Dicciondrio  geografiO)  argcntino 
(Buenos  Ayres,  1894)  ;  Segundo  censo  de  la  Re- 
piiblica  Argentina  de  1805  (Buenos  Ayres.  1898), 
contains  a  wealth  of  information  descriptive,  sta- 
tistical, historical,  on  every  important  subject 
with  regard  to  the  country  and  people:  Guber- 
uatis,  L' Argentina,  ricordi  e  letture  (Florence, 
1898) ;  Maertens,  Siid-Amerika  unter  besonderer 
Beriicksichtigung  Argentiniens  ( Berlin,  1899 )  ; 
Lix-Klett,  Estudios  sobre  produccidn  comircio, 
finamos  4  intereses  generates  de  la  Republica 
Argentina  (Buenos  Ayres,  1900)  ;  Dorainguez, 
History  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  translated 
by  Williams  (Buenos  Ayres,  1866)  ;  Merou,  His- 
tdria  de  la  RepHblica  Argentina  (Buenos  Ayres, 
1900)  ;  Al-Deguer,  Hisfiria  de  la  Argentina 
(Madrid,  1902);  CAnepa,  La  hiatMa  argentina 
(Buenos  Ayres,  1904). 
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AB/QWSrrJKE.  A  city  in  Wyandotte  County, 
Eoin.,  three  miles  from  KaniMUi  City,  on  the 
Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe  Bailrmid  (Map: 
Kansas,  H  2).  It  is  a  subuib  of  Kansas  City, 
and  has  zino  and  ohemical  works,  an  ice  manu- 
factory, three  grain  elevators  and  extensive  rail- 
road repair  shops.  Pop.,  1890,  4732;  1900,  6878; 
1905,  6054. 

ABOENTINX  (Fr.  argentin,  silvery,  from 
Lat.  argentum,  silver).  A  small  deep-sea  smelt, 
most  abundant  on  the  southern  coasts  of  Eu- 
rope, where  it  is  seined  in  schools,  with  ancho- 
vies and  sardines.  These  fishes  are  chiefly 
remarkable  and  valuable  for  the  resplendent  sil- 
very lustre  of  their  sides  and  the  abundance 
of  nacre,  the  substance  used  in  making  artificial 
pearls,  with  which  their  air-bladder  is  ex- 
ternally loaded.  It  consists  of  a  coat  of  silvery 
fibres.  Representatives  of  the  genus  (Argen- 
tina) are  found  on  both  shores  of  America.  See 
Plate  of  Whitefish,.  Smelt,  etc. 
"ABOENTITE,  or  Silveb  Olanok.  A  gray 
sulphide  of  silver  occurring  massive  or  in  isome- 
tric crystals.    It  is  a  rich  ore  of  silver. 

AB'OENTORATUK.  The  Latin  name  for 
Strassburg,  derived  from  an  old  Celtic  term  sig- 
nifying "the  Stone  of  Argantos." 

ASOHOOL,  Sr-gJSOl'.  A  wood  wind-instru- 
ment of  the  Arabs,  invented  in  post-Moham- 
medan times.  It  consists  of  two  tubes,  made  of 
common  cane,  with  a  reed  mouthpiece.  One  tube 
is  always,  the  other  usually,  perforated. 

ABGILE  FLASTIQTTE,  Br'zhdK  pl&'st«k' 
(Fr.,  plastic  clay).  A  series  of  beds  at  the  base 
of  the  Tertiary  system  in  France,  which  con- 
sist of  extensive  deposits  of  sand,  with  occa- 
sional beds  of  plastic  days,  used  for  pottery. 
See  Tebtiabt  Szbtbu. 

AB'OrLLA'CEOTTS  BOCXS  (Lat  argilla- 
eeus,  clayey,  from  argilla,  Gk.  ipyMot,  argilloa, 
white  clay,  potter's  earth;  cf.  apy6(,  argos,  shin- 
ing, white) .  Rocks  consisting  of  or  contain- 
ing more  or  less  clay.  Pure  clay,  or  kaolinite, 
a  hydrated  silicate  of  aluminum,  is  always 
an  alteration  product  of  other  minerals,  par- 
ticularly of  feldspars.  However,  the  term  'clay' 
is  applied  to  practically  all  plastic  or  sticky 
masses  of  earti  or  shale,  which  may  include, 
besides  kaolinite,  a  variety  of  minerals, 
such  as  quartz,  feldspar,  limonite,  hematite, 
magnetite,  etc.  Clay  deposits  may  be  either 
residual  or  transported — i.e.,  formed  in  place, 
or  carried  to  the  point  of  deposition  by  water, 
wind,  or  glaciers.  They  are  derived  from  the 
alteration  of  igneous  rocks,  limestone,  sand- 
stone, or  shale.  When  consolidated  without  de- 
formation, so  that  they  have  partings  or  capa- 
city to  part  along  planes  of  deposition,  clay 
deposits  form  shale.  When  consolidated  and 
so  metamorphosed  that  new  planes  of  cleavage 
are  developM  at  angles  to  the  deposition  planes, 
the  clay  is  known  as  a  slate  or  clay-slate. 
When  still  more  metamorphosed,  the  clay  may 
be  known  as  a  phyllite.  Argillaceous  rocks 
may  be  readily  identified  by  the  peculiar  odor 
which  they  emit  when  breathed  upon.  These 
rocks  grade  by  admixture  of  lime  into  calcare- 
ous rocks  or  limestones.  See  ABEiTACBons 
Rocks;  Rocks;  Geoloot;  Clat. 

AB'OIU.rrE.    See  Shale. 

AB/QVSfVBM,     Three   islets   off  the   south 
eoast  of  the  island  of  Mytilene  (Lesbos),  Asiatic 
Vol.  L— 62. 


Turkey.  Near  their  shores  the  Spartan  fleet 
under  Callicratides  was  defeated  by  the  Athenian 
fleet  under  Conon,  September,  B.C.  406. 

AB'GIVES,  or  Aboivi  (Lat.  Argivi,  Gk. 
'ApyciM.  Argeioi) .  (See  Aboolis.)  The  inhabit- 
ants 01  Argos.  In  Homer,  the  name  is  applied 
to  all  the  Greeks. 

AB/OO.     See  Aboorauts. 

ASOO.  A  large  southern  constellation  in 
which  is  commemorated  the  mythical  ship  of 
the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts  ( q.v. ) .  Cano- 
pus,  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  is  its  chief 
ornament.  Its  declination  (62°  38'  S.)  renders 
it  invisible  in  the  northern  and  central  United 
States.  Eta  Argus,  a  star  in  this  constellation, 
has  undergone  greater  changes  in  brightness 
than  any  other  variable  star  of  its  class.  It  is 
situated  in  a  remarkable  nebula,  named  by  Sir 
John  Herschel  the  "keyhole"  nebula,  on  account 
of  its  shape.  Very  recent  photographic  observa- 
tions at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Observatory 
leave  little  room  to  doubt  the  existence  of  some 
eonnection  between  Eta  Argus  and  the  nebula. 

AlfOOB.  A  district  in  Bashan,  which,  ac- 
eording  to  Deut.  iii.  4  contained  three- 
score walled  cities,  "the  kingdom  of  Og."  Its 
exact  location  is  uncertain.  The  Targums  trans- 
late Argob  by  Trakona — i.e.,  Trachonitis,  the 
modem  £1  Leja — which,  indeed,  abounds  in  de- 
serted towns  and  villages.  Some  of  these  are 
cave  dwellings  or  subterranean  chambers;  oth- 
ers are  built  above  ground,  of  massive  blocks 
of  black  basalt,  with  heavy  doors  moving  on 
pivots,  staircases  and  roofs  of  the  same  ma- 
terial. The  latter  belong  to  the  period  from 
the  First  to  the  Seventh  Century  A.D.,  according 
to  De  Vog(16,  Barton  and  Drake,  Wetzstein  and 
Waddin^n;  though  it  is  possible  that  the 
Greek  cities  may  have  been  built  on  the  sites 
of  earlier  towns,  as  Driver  suggests.  In 
Deut.  iii.  14,  Jair,  son  of  Manasseh,  is  said  to 
have  conquered  the  region  of  Argob  as  far  as 
Geshur  and  Maacha.  But  the  Hawoth  Jair 
were  tent-villages  in  Gilead,  not  walled  cities  in 
Bashan.  Argob  may  have  been  situated  on  the 
western  slopes  of  Jebel  Hauran,  north  of  Salchil, 
but  this  is  far  from  certain.  A  most  careful  de- 
scription of  the  region  is  given  by  J.  G.  Wetz- 
stein, Reiaehericht  uher  Hauran  und  die  Track- 
onen  (Berlin,  1860)  ;  cf.  also  the  excellent  plates 
in  De  VogUe's  Byrie  Centrale  (Paris,  1869). 
Porter,  Five  Years  in  Damascus  (London,  1870), 
and  Oiant  Cities  of  Ba«han  (London,  1869),  are 
interesting  but  somewhat  unreliable. 

AB'GOL  (of  uncertain  origin,  perhaps  from 
Gk.  ip}ic,  argos,  white).  Tne  crude  potaa- 
slum  bi-tartrate  which  is  found  as  a  crust  in 
wine  vats.  It  exists  originally  in  the  juice 
of  the  grape,  but  is  deposited  during  fermenta- 
tion, as  it  is  sparingly  soluble  in  an  alcoholic 
liquid.  Accordmgly  as  it  is  deposited  from 
the  red  or  white  grape,  it  is  called  red  argol 
or  white  argol.  In  addition  to  the  potassium 
bi-tartrate  it  usually  contains  small  quantities 
of  calcium  tartrate  with  coloring  and  extrac- 
tive matters.  Crude  argol  is  purified  by  dis- 
solving in  vrater  and  heating^  for  several  days; 
on  cooling,  the  clear  liquor  is  run  off,  the  de- 
posited crystals  constituting  the  commercial 
cream  of  tartar. 

AB'OOUS  (Ok.  'kpTiJik)-  A  division  of 
ancient  Greece.  In  its  wider  sense  it  is  the 
northeast  portion  of  the  Peloponnesus,  bounded 
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on  the  west  by  Acluea,  Arcadia,  and  Laconia; 
on  th«  north  bordering  on  the  Corinthian  and 
Saronic  Gulfs;  and  penetrated  on  the  south  by 
the  Ar|p>lic  Gulf,  which  separates  the  portion  bor- 
dering on  Laconia,  the  Kynuria,  from  the  east- 
em  peninsula.  This  district,  containing  about 
1700  square  miles,  is  filled  with  mountains,  and 
never  m  historicail  times  formed  one  kingdom; 
and  the  northern  states — Sicyon,  Corinth,  and 
Phlius — were  often  considered  outside  of  Argolis 
proper.  The  chief  towns  of  the  eastern  penin- 
sula were  Epidaurus,  Troezen,  and  Hermione. 
The  plain  of  Argos,  in  the  middle  portion,  was 
famed  for  its  fertility,  and  contained  the  cities 
of  Mycenn,  Tiryns,  and  Argos,  and  was  called 
Argeia.  The  edge  of  this  plain  is  now  swampy; 
and  the  southeast  portion  contained,  even  in 
ancient  times,  the  swamp  of  Lema,  home  of  the 
Hydra  (q.v.),  slain  by  Hercules.  In  the  legends 
Argolis  plays  an  important  part.  Mycenre  is  the 
home  of  Agamemnon  and  the  capital,  though 
other  chiefs  rule  at  Argos,  Midea,  and  Tiryns. 
Here,  also,  was  placed  the  birth  of  Hercules, 
and  his  contests  with  the  Kemean  lion  and  the 
Lemean  hydra.  Still  earlier,  the  plain  was  the 
scene  of  the  story  of  Inachus  and  his  daughter, 
lo,  of  Danaus  and  his  daughters,  and  of  the  rule 
of  Perseus  and  Felops. 

In  historic  times  the  chief  city  was  Argos, 
which  held  possession  of  the  Argive  plain,  and 
was  at  the  head  of  a  somewhat  loosely  organized 
league  of  several  of  the  Argolic  States,  which 
under  King  Pheidon  (c.670  B.C.)  became  a  great 
power  in  the  Peloponnesus.  Later  the  growing 
power  of  Sparta  greatly  lessened  the  influence 
of  Argos,  which,  however,  always  remained 
a  jealous  rival,  and  during  the  Fifth  and  Fourth 
centuries  B.O.  usually  appears  in  alliance  with 
Athens. 

The  principal  divinity  of  Argos  was  Hera, 
who  had  a  very  ancient  sanctuary  to  the  east 
of  the  city,  the  Hereum,  where  was  a  cele- 
brated gold  and  ivory  statue  of  the  goddess, 
the  work  of  Polycletus.  This  sanctuary  was 
excavated  by  the  American  School  of  Classical 
Studies  at  Athens,  from  1892  to  1895,  result- 
ing in  the  discovery  of  a  large  number  of  build- 
ings, including  the  earlier  and  later  temples, 
much  interesting  sculpture,  and  a  great  mass  of 
pottery,  showing  that  this  had  Been  a  place 
of  worship  from  the  earliest  times.  Argos  was 
the  seat  of  a  celebrated  school  of  artists  in 
bronze,  and  was  also  famed  for  its  musicians. 
The  modem  town  is  a  flourishing  place  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  city,  of  which  few  traces  re- 
main in  sight.  Argolis  is  one  of  the  nomes  of 
the  kingdom  of  Greece.    The  capital  is  Nauplia. 

AB'OON  (Gk.  hpyiv,  neut.  of  dpyiSf,  argos, 
inactive,  inert,  alluding  to  its  incapacity  for 
entering  into  chemical  combination).  A  gase- 
ous element  discovered  in  1895  by  Lord  Ray- 
leigh  and  William  Ramsay,  although  Cavendish 
had  already  mentioned  it  as  a  constituent  of  at- 
mospheric air  a  century  ago.  Argon  is  contained 
in  the  atmosphere  to  the  extent  of  nearly   1 

Ser  cent.  It  was  obtained  by  its  discoverers 
y  passing  air  through  a  combustion  tube 
packed  witn  metallic  copper,  which  absorbed  the 
oxygen,  after  which  the  gas  was  passed  through 
an  iron  tube  packed  with  magnesium  turnings 
and  heated  in  a  combustion  furnace.  The  mag- 
nesium absorbed  the  nitrogen,  and  the  argon,  in 
its  gaseous  form,  was  then  collected  in  a  holder. 


It  was  also  obtained  by  adding  oxygen  to  air, 
subjecting  the  mixture  to  the  action  of  an  elec- 
tric current  in  the  presence  of  an  alkali,  and 
removing  all  oxygen  by  means  of  pyrogallic  acid. 
The  density  of  the  argon  made  by  means  of  mag- 
nesium was  19.94;  that  of  argon  prepared  by  the 
second  method  was  20.6  (the  density  of  hydrogen 
being  taken  as  unit,  or  rather  that  of  oxygm 
as  16) .  The  elementary  nature  of  argon  has  been 
demonstrated  by  a  comparison  of  its  specific 
heats  at  constant  pressure  and  at  constant  vol- 
ume, which  showed  that  a  molecule  of  aigon  is 
made  up  by  a  single  atom  and  hence  is  not 
compound.  But  if  this  is  true,  then  the  molecu- 
lar weight  (i.e.  twice  the  density)  of  argon  is 
identical  with  its  atomic  weight,  and  hence  the 
latter  is  concluded  to  be  about  40.  Sir  William 
Crookes  found  in  the  spectrum  of  argon  two 
characteristic  lines  near  the  red  end  that  could 
not  be  mistaken  for  the  lines  of  nitrogen  or  of 
any  other  element.  Argon  cannot  be  liquefied 
unless  its  temperature  is  reduced  at  least  121 
degrees  below  zero  C.  At  — 121°  C.  a  pres- 
sure of  50.6  atmospheres  (759  pounds  per  square 
inch)  is  sufficient  to  produce  liquefaction.  Un- 
der ordinary  atmospheric  pressure,  liquid  argon 
boils  at  —187"  C.  At  the  temperature  of  — 190* 
C.  it  freezes.  No  well-defined  chemical  com- 
pound of  argon  with  other  substances  is  as 
yet  known.  Its  discoverers  received  the  first 
Hodgkins  Medal  and  the  grand  prize  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  at  Washington.  Consult: 
Lord  Rayleigh  and  W.  Ramsay,  Argon,  a  New 
Constituent  of  the  Atmosphere,  Smithsonian  Con- 
tributions to  Knowledge  (Washington,  1896). 

AltXraNATTT.  A  small  pelagic  octopod  cut^ 
tlefish  of  the  genus  Argonauta;  specifically,  the 
paper  sailor  or  paper  nautilus  {Argonauta  argo). 
The  female  is  many  times  longer  than  the  male, 
and  secretes  a  thin,  iridescent,  crenelated  and 
somewhat  boat-shaped  shell,  which  serves  as  a 
brood-pouch.  In  calm  weather  the  animal  rises 
to  the  surface  and  seems  to  voyage  about,  whence 
the  fanciful  name  and  sundry  fables.  For  fuller 
description,  see  Octopus. 

AB'OOITATTTICA.  An  epic  poem,  narrating 
the  deeds  of  the  Argonauts,  written  by  Apol- 
lonius  of  Rhodes. 

AB'OOIf AXTTS  {Gk.^ Apyovavrat,  Argonautai — 
i.e.  "the  sailors  on  the  ship  Argo").  A 
name  given  to  those  who,  under  command  of 
Jason,  undertook  a  voyage  famous  in  Greek 
legend.  The  Argo  is  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey, 
and  incidents  of  the  story  appear  in  the  Hesi- 
odic  poems.  Allusions,  often  contradictory  and 
influenced  by  local  legends,  are  scattered 
through  the  fragments  of  lyric  poetry,  and 
single  episodes  were  used  by  the  tragedians, 
though  only  the  Medea  of  Euripides  has  sur- 
vived. These  fragments,  and  the  somewhat 
more  satisfactory  scraps  from  the  prose  writers, 
are  the  chief  sources  for  the  earlier  versions; 
but  our  most  complete  and  valuable  account  is 
contained  in  the  poem,  in  four  books,  by  the 
Alexandrian  librarian,  Apollonius  Rhodius,  who 
tried  to  combine  the  mass  of  material  with 
which  his  studies  had  made  him  familiar  into 
a  connected  and  consistent  narrative.  A  hritS 
narrative  is  also  found  in  the  mythological 
handbook  which  goes  under  the  name  of  Apol- 
lodorus.  In  its  main  outlines  the  story  is  as 
follows:  Pelias,  King  of  lolcus,  in  Thessaly, 
having  reason  to  fear  his  nephew,  Jason,  corn- 
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manded  him  to  fetch  from  King  .^tes,  in  Col- 
chis, the  golden  fleece  of  the  ram  which  had 
borne  awav   Pbrixus  and  Helle    (q.v.).     With 
the  help  of  He^  and  Athena,  Jason  and  Argos, 
son  of  Phrixus,  built  a  wonderful  ship,  strong 
and  swift,  but  light,  and  with  a  piece  of  the 
oracular  oak  from  Dodona  in  her  keel,  capable 
of    delivering    prophecies.      About    him    Jason 
gathered   a  band   of  heroes,  whose  names  and 
number  vary  greatly,  though  the  party  is  »i»u- 
ally  estimated  to  have  comprised  about  fifty. 
The  earlier  versions  seem  to  have  placed  the 
land  of  JSetes  in  the  far  east,  but  the  later 
'ATiters  placed  it  in  Colchis,  on  the  Black  Sea. 
On    the    voyage   the   most   notable    adventures 
were:    (1)   The  landing  on  Lemnos,  where  the 
Argonauts    found    a    State    of    women,    under 
Queen  Ilypsipyle,  all  the  men  having  been  mur- 
dered shortly  before.    Here  t^ey  remained  some 
time,   and   two  sons  were  bom   to  Jason   and 
Hypsipyle.     (2)  Near  the  Bosporus  Pollux  con- 
quered Amyeus,  King  of  the  Bebryces,  in  a  box- 
ing match,  and  so  secured  for  his  companions 
access  to  a  spring.     (3)  In  these  same  Thracian 
regions  they  found  the  blind  prophet  Fhineus, 
tormented    by   the    Harpies    (q.v.),    whom   the 
sons  of  Boreas,  Calais,  and  Zetes  put  to  flight, 
and  in   return  Phineus  showed  the  Argonauts 
how  to  pass  the  ever-clashing  rocks  of  the  Sym- 
plegades.      (4)     This    adventure    they    accom- 
plished by  hard   rowing,  after  they  had  been 
encouraged  by  the  sight  of  a  dove,  which  flew 
through  the  passage  with  only  the  loss  of  her 
tail   feathers.     When   they  arrived  at   Colchis, 
/Eetes  demanded  that  Jason  should  yoke   fire- 
breathing  bulls  with  brazen  hoofs,  plow  with 
them   a    field,    sow   the   dragon's    teeth   given 
him  by  Cadmus,  and  then  destroy  the  crop  of 
giants  which  would  spring  from  such  seed.    All 
this  Jason  accomplished,  with  the  help  of  .^tes's 
daughter,  Medea,  who  had  fallen  in  love  with 
the  nero.    With  her  help,  also,  he  foiled  further 
plots  of  the  King,   and  securing  the  fleece  by 
stealth,  fled  with  Medea  and  her  young  brother. 
Pursued  by  JBetes,  Medea  saved  the  Argonauts 
from  capture  by  killing;  her  brother  and  strew- 
ing the  fragments  of  his  body  into  the  sea,  thus 
delaying  her  father,  who  piously  collected  his 
son's   remains   for  burial.     The  return  of  the 
Argonauts  was  very  diversely  narrated.     Some 
brought  them  by  way  of  the  Tanals  into  the 
Northern  Sea,  while  others  led  them  eastward 
to  the  ocean  and  back  across  Africa,  carrying 
their  ship  through  the  Libyan  desert  on  their 
shoulders.     After    many    adventures    they    at 
length  reached  lolcus,  and  delivered  the  fleece 
to  Pelias.     (For  the  further  legends  sec  articles 
Medea,    Pelias.)      There   are   indications   that 
both  Jason  and  Medea  were  originally  worshiped 
as  gods  at  Corinth  and  elsewhere,  but  later  sank 
to  the  rank  of  heroes,  and  became  connected  with 
the  common  folk-tale  of  the  lover  who  must  per- 
form impossible  tasks  to  win  his  mistress,  but 
who    overcomes    all    obstacles    by    magic    help. 
Whatever  the  origin  of  the  story,  there  can  he 
no  doubt  that  it  was  developed  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  voyages  that  marked  the  great  period 
of  Greek  colonization  in  the  Eighth  and  Seventh 
centuries  B.C.     The  wonders  and  adventures  en- 
countered by  the  flrst  explorers  of  the  Black  Sea 
and  the  west  were  thrown  back  into  the  mythical 
past,  and  told  of  gods  and  heroes — Hercules,  Ja- 
son, and  Odysseus. 


ABOONATTTS  OF  '48.  A  name  applied  to 
the  fortune-seekers  who  emigrated  to  Califomia 
in  the  years  immediately  following  the  discovery 
of  gold  there  in  1848,  the  largest  number  of 
whom  went  out  in  1849.    See  Fobty-Niwebs. 

ABOONKE,  ar-gftn'.  A  rocky  plateau  in 
northeast  France,  extending  along  the  border  of 
Lorraine  and  Champagne,  and  forming  parts  of 
the  departments  of  Ardennes  and  Meuse.  The 
Argonne  forest  proper,  or  western  Argonne,  has 
a  length  of  over  thirty  miles  and  a  width  of  from 
one  to  eight  miles.  The  forest  of  eastern  Ar- 
gonne includes  the  forest  of  Apremont.  Argonne 
has  been  the  scene  of  several  stirring  historical 
events,  notably  in  connection  with  Dumouriez's 
"Argonne  campaign"  of  1792,  and  with  the  Fran- 
co-Prussian War. 

AB'OOS.     See  Aboous. 

ABQOSTOLI,  ttr-ges-tc/lS.  An  episcopal  city, 
capital  of  the  island  of  Cephalonia,  on  the  east 
shore  of  Argostoli  Bay,  an  inlet  of  Livada  Bay 
(Map:  Greece,  B  3).  The  town  is  famous  for 
its  mills,  which  are  driven  by  a  current  of  sea- 
water,  flowing  through  an  artificial  channel 
about  160  feet  long,  then  disappearing  through 
fissures  in  the  rocks.  It  has  an  excellent  harbor. 
It  finds  considerable  trade  in  exporting  wine, 
oil,  and  currants.  A  long  bridge  connects  the 
north  shore  of  the  bay  with  the  Koutav6s  La- 
goon, which  lies  to  the  south.  Population,  in 
1896,  9241. 

ABQOT,  ar-gy.  The  French  term  for  what 
in  English  is  called  "slang,"  especially  the  dia- 
lect of  thieves  and  vagabonds.  Like  all  such 
dialects,  argot  is  often  sparkling  with  wit  and 
remarkable  for  aptness  and  comprehensiveness  of 
expression.  Many  specimens  of  it  are  to  be  found 
in  Victor  Hugo's  Lea  Misirahles,  in  Zola's  At- 
sommoir,  and  in  the  lower  grade  of  Parisian  jour- 
nals. Consult:  Barrftre,  Argot  and  Slang  (Lon- 
don, 1887),  and  see  the  article  Sulwo,  in  this 
Encyclopaedia. 

ABOOtrr,  ar'gW,  Antoine  Maubice  Apo]> 
UNAiBE,  Count  d'  (1782-1868).  A  French  finan- 
cier. He  was  bom  in  Isftre,  and  after  acting  as 
auditor  to  the  Council  of  State  (1810),  became 
prefect  of  Gard  (1817),  and  a  peer  of  France 
(1819).  As  mediator  between  Charles  X.  and 
the  popular  leaders,  during  July,  1830,  he  ob- 
tained concessions  from  Charles,  but  not  until 
it  was  too  late.  He  was  appointed  minister  of 
the  marine  in  1830,  and  acted  as  minister  of 
commerce  (1831),  and  minister  of  the  interior 
(1833).  He  was  governor  of  the  Bank  of  France 
from  1834  until  his  death,  except  for  a  short 
while  in  1836  when  he  was  minister  of  finance. 
In  1862  he  entered  the  Senate. 

ABOTTBLIiES,  fir'galyfts,  AousifN  (1776- 
1844).  A  Spanish  politician  of  the  literal 
school.  He  was  bom  at  Bivadisella,  in  Asturias. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  War  of  Independence 
in  1808,  he  went  to  Cadiz,  where  he  agitated  for 
the  organization  of  a  regency  with  a  free  con- 
stitution. In  1812  he  was  sent  as  representative 
of  his  native  province  to  the  Cortes,  where  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  members  of  a  commit- 
tee to  draft  a  constitution.  His  splendid  talents  as 
a  public  speaker  soon  won  him  the  admiration  of 
the  Liberal  party,  who  used  to  call  him  the 
Spanish  Cicero.  But  on  the  return  of  Ferdinand 
VII.,  Arguelles  fell  a  victim  to  the  reactionary 
spirit  which  ensued.    On  May  10,  1814,  he  was 
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arre8te<),  and  after  a  trial  that  was  a  mockery 
of  justice,  condemned  by  the  King  to  ten  years' 
imprisonment  in  the  galleys  at  Ceuta.  The 
revolution  of  1820  restored  him  to  freedom.  Ar- 
guelles  became  minister  of  the  interior,  but  soon 
resigned,  provoked  beyond  measure  by  the  nar- 
row bigotry  of  the  court.  He  continued  a  con- 
stitutional Liberal  always.  In  the  C!ortes  held  at 
Seville,  in  1823,  he  voted  for  the  suspension  of  the 
royal  power;  but  after  the  violation  of  the  con- 
stitution he  fled  to  England,  where  he  remained 
till  the  amnesty  of  1832.  On  his  return  to  Spain 
he  was  repeatedly  made  president  and  vice-presi- 
dent of  tne  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  always 
showed  himself  a  moderate  but  unwavering  re- 
former. In  July,  1841,  in  the  discussion  of  the 
law  regarding  the  sale  of  Church  property,  he 
delivered  himself  strongly  against  all  concordats 
with  the  Pope.  Next  to  Espartero,  he  was  the 
most  popular  man  in  the  kingdom  with  the  en- 
lightened party.  During  the  regency  of  Espar- 
tero he  was  guardian  to  the  yoimg  Queen  Isa- 
bella. In  his  old  age  he  still  exhibited  the  fiery 
eloquence  that  marked  his  youth.  Consult:  Eva- 
risto  San  Miguel,  Vida  de  D.  A.  Arguelle*  (Ma- 
drid, 1851). 

AR'OTTICEITT.  In  law.  the  address  by 
counsel  to  the  court  or  jury,  in  which  he  argues 
upon  the  merits  of  his  client's  case  in  order  to 
affect  the  decision  or  verdict  to  be  rendered. 
Arguments  to  the  jury  are  based  upon  the  facts 
established  or  disputed  in  evidence  at  the  trial 
of  a  cause,  and  upon  matter  of  common  knowl- 
edge of  which  the  court  may  take  judicial  cog- 
nizance. Arguments  addressed  to  the  court  may 
be  based  either  upon  the  facts  before  it  or  upon 
the  law.  The  time  to  be  devoted  to  the  argu- 
ment, its  scope,  and  order,  are  subject  to  tiie 
discretionary  control  of  the  court.  It  is  the 
usual  practice  to  permit  the  attorney  for  a 
plaintiff  or  appellant  both  to  open  and  close  the 
argument.  If  in  the  argument  the  attorney  goes 
beyond  proper  comment  upon  the  evidence,  or 
indulges  in  abuse  of  a  partjf  or  attorney^  in  the 
case,  or  comments  upon  failure  of  a  privileged 
witness  to  testify,  or  otherwise  so  conducts  him- 
self as  to  unwarrantably  inflame  or  prejudice 
the  minds  of  the  jury,  it  may  be  ground  for  set- 
ting aside  the  verdict.  See  Jury  and  the  author- 
ities referred  to  under  Practice. 

ABOTTMBNT  (Lat.  argumentum) .  In  logic, 
either  the  ground  or  premise  on  which  a  conclu- 
sion is  rested,  and,  more  specifically,  the  minor 
premise  (see  Looic),  or  a  whole  syllogism. 
Popularly,  it  is  applied  to  a  series  of  arguments, 
or  to  a  controversy.  Argumentum  ad  hominem 
is  an  appeal  to  the  known  prepossessions  or  ad- 
missions of  the  persons  addressed.  For  instance, 
an  attempt  may  be  made  to  silence  an  opponent, 
who  has  recently  changed  his  mind,  by  saying: 
"Your  well-known  speech  last  winter  leaves  you 
the  single  course  open  of  admitting  that  so-and-so 
is  the  case."  Argumentum  ad  rem  is  an  argument 
pertinent  to  the  issue.  Argumentum  e  consensu 
gentium,  or  ad  judicium,  is  an  appeal  to  the 
common  belief  of  mankind.  The  Argumentum  a 
tuto  rests  upon  the  supposed  safety  or  prudence 
of  adopting  a  certain  conclusion.  Argumentum 
ad  populum  is  an  appeal  to  popular  passions  or 
prejudices.  Argumentum  ad  ignorantiam  is  an 
artful  attempt  to  establish  a  statement  by  show- 
ing that  we  do  not  know  the  truth  of  its  op- 
posite. Argumentum  ad  verecundiam  is  an  ap- 
peal to  a  revered  authority.    Lastly,  the  aryu- 


mentum  a  haculo  is  the  use  of  the  cudgel  or  of 
a  browbeating  manner  to  settle  a  dispute.  This 
form  of  argument  is  concise  in  its  style,  and  has 
quickly  adjusted  many  controversies. 

ABOinl,  ilr-g!^n'.  A  river  of  Asia,  which 
unites  with  the  Shilka  at  Ust-Strielka,  on  the 
borders  of  Siberia  and  Manchuria,  to  form  the 
Amur.  It  rises  on  the  northern  borders  of  Mon- 
golia, and  has  a  generally  easterly  course  of 
about  1100  miles,  in  the  lower  half  of  which  it 
forms  the  boundary  between  Trans-Baikalia  and 
Manchuria.  Not  far  from  the  middle  point  of 
its  course  it  flows  through  a  considerable  lake 
called  Dalai-Nor.  In  its  upper  course  it  bears 
the  name  of  Kerulen. 

ASOXTN  KHAN,  Sr-g06n'  Kftn.  See  MoKOOL 
Dtnastiss. 

AB'OTTS  (Lat.  for  Gk.  'Afiyot,  Argos).  (1) 
The  son  of  Zeus  and  Niobe.  He  was  the  myth- 
ical ancestor  of  the  Argives,  and  founder  of  Ar- 
gos, and  was  worshiped  at  his  grave,  near  that 
city.  He  was  said  to  have  introduced  agricul- 
ture from  Libya.  ( 2 )  Argus,  sumamed  Panoptes 
(all-seeing),  had  100  eyes,  some  of  which  were 
always  awake.  For  his  watchfulness  Hera  chose 
him  to  guard  lo  (q.v.),  who  had  been  trans- 
formed into  a  cow.  Hermes,  sent  by  Zeus  to 
steal  the  cow,  killed  Argus  by  stoning  him,  or, 
in  the  later  version,  charmed  all  his  eyes  to  sleep 
and  struck  off  his  head.  Hera  used  the  eyes  of 
Argus  to  decorate  the  peacock's  tail.  (3) 
Argus,  the  builder  of  the  ship  Argo.  (See  Aroo- 
NAtrrs.)  (4)  Argus  (Argos)  is  also  the  name 
of  several  Greek  cities,  of  which  the  most  cele- 
brated was  the  historic  capital  of  the  Argolic 
plain.  In  Homer,  Argos  denoted  the  kingdom  of 
Agamemnon,  the  entire  Peloponnesus,  and  even 
the  whole  of  Greece.  (5)  Argus,  the  dog  of 
Odysseus,  who,  after  twenty  years,  recognized  his 
master  on  his  return  in  spite  of  his  disguise,  and 
died  of  joy. 

ABaUS,  The.    See  Allen,  Wiluah  Henbt. 

ABGIUS  PHEASAKT.    See  Pheasakt. 

ABOYIjL,  tlr-gll',  Archibald  Caufbell,  Mar^ 
quis  of  (1598-1661).  A  Scotch  political  char- 
acter of  the  Seventeenth  Century.  In  his  six- 
teenth year  he  saw  service  under  his  father, 
whom  he  succeeded,  as  eighth  earl,  in  1638.  Al- 
ready he  bad  given  proofs  of  that  strength  of  re- 
ligious principle  which  marked  his  whole  life  and 
of  a  perilous  union  of  attachment  to  Charles  I., 
and  of  faith  in  the  principles  against  which  the 
King  made  war.  In  the  General  Assembly  at 
Glasgow,  in  November,  1638,  he  openly  took  the 
side  of  the  Covenanters,  and  thenceforth  became 
recognized  as  their  political  head.  In  1640  he 
commanded  a  military  expedition  through  Bade- 
noch,  Athole,  Mar,  and  Angus,  for  the  purpose  of 
enforcing  subjection  to  the  Scottish  Parliament. 
The  King,  on  bis  visit  to  Scotland  in  1641, 
found  it  convenient  to  show  peculiar  favor  to 
Argyll,  and  created  hitn  a  marquis.  On  the 
brealdng  out  of  hostilities,  Argyll  was  still  de- 
sirous for  negotiation,  but  was  finally  compelled 
to  take  the  field.  In  April,  1644,  he  dispersed 
the  Royalist  forces  under  the  Marquis  of  Huntly 
in  Aberdeenshire.  He  was  less  successful  in 
withstanding  the  genius  of  Montrose,  who,  on 
February  2,  1645,  almost  annihilated  his 
army  at  Invcrlocby.  His  estates  had  suffered  so 
much  in  the  preceding  year  from  the  ravages  of 
the  brilliant  Cavalier  that  a  sum  of  public 
money  was  voted  for  his  support.     In  August, 
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1646,  he  went  to  London,  with  Loudon  and  Dun- 
fermline, to  treat  with  the  Parliament  for  a 
mitigation  of  the  articles  presented  to  the  King. 
He  was  at  the  same  time  the  bearer  of  a  secret 
commission  from  the  King  to  treat  with  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  and  the  Marquis  of  Hertford, 
on  the  propriety  of  a  Scottish  demonstration  in 
favor  of  Charles.  On  the  defeat  of  the  "engage- 
ment" plan,  to  which  he  had  been  decidedly  op- 
posed, the  government  of  Scotland  devolved  on 
Argyll  and  the  other  Presbyterian  leaders.  In 
the  Parliament  of  February,  1649,  Charles  II. 
was  proclaimed  king,  and  at  Scone,  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1651,  Argyll  put  the  crown  on  bis 
head.  At  this  time,  it  was  even  said  that  the 
complaisant  monarch  intended  to  marry  one  of 
his  daughters.  As  head  of  the  committee  of 
estates,  Argyll  took  vigorous  measures  to  oppose 
Cromwell's  invasion  of  Scotland,  and  still  ad- 
hered to  the  King,  after  the  subjugation  of  the 
country.  After  ttie  battle  of  Worcester,  he  re- 
tired to  Inverary,  where  he  held  out  for  a  year 
against  Cromwell's  troops.  Falling  ill,  he  was 
taken  prisoner  by  Greneral  Dean.  He  refused  sub- 
mission to  the  Protector,  but  made  an  engage- 
ment to  live  peaceably,  which  he  strictly  kept. 
On  the  Restoration,  he  repaired  to  Whitehall, 
encouraged  by  a  flattering  letter  from  the  King 
to  his  son.  Impeached  with  the  crime  of  having 
submitted  to  the  usurper  (to  whom  he  had  re- 
fused allegiance),  he  was  committed  to  the 
Tower,  and  on  February  13,  1661,  was 
brought  before  the  Scottish  Parliament  on  the 
charge  of  treason.  He  defended  himself  with 
spirit,  but  in  vain.  On  the  27th  of  May,  he 
was  executed  at  Edinburgh — having  displayed 
throughout  his  whole  trial,  and  on  the  scaffold, 
the  dignity  of  a  true  nobleman,  and  the  meekness 
of  a  Christian.  Conflicting  estimates  of  Argyll's 
character  have  been  w^ritten;  cowardice  in  the 
field  has  been  proved  against  him,  and  Scott 
places  him  in  an  unfavorable  light  in  his  Legend 
of  Montrose. 

ABGIYLL,  Archibald  Campbeix,  ninth  Earl 
of  (T-I685).  Eldest  son  of  the  preceding.  He 
was  early  distinguished  by  personal  accomplish- 
ments, and  exhibited  great  bravery  on  the  dis- 
astrous day  of  Dunbar,  where  he  commanded  a 
regiment  on  the  Royalist  side.  After  Worcester, 
he  continued,  like  his  father,  in  arms,  and  made 
himself  so  obnoxious  to  the  Parliamentary  lead- 
ers that  he  was  specially  excepted  by  Cromwell 
from  the  Act  of  Grace  in  1654.  After  much 
harassing  persecution,  he  submitted  to  the  Par- 
liament, but  continued  to  be  closely  watched. 
On  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  he  was  received 
into  high  favor  (as  a  balance  to  the  execution  of 
his  father),  and,  unfortunately  for  his  own  fame, 
participated  in  some  of  the  iniquitous  acts  of  the 
Scottish  Legislature.  He  had,  however,  numer- 
ous and  active  enemies;  and,  on  the  ground  of 
an  intercepted  letter,  in  which  he  had  complained 
of  neglect,  he  was  tried  and  condemned  to  death 
by  the  Scottish  Parliament  for  the  imaginary 
crime  of  Ucsa  majeataa.  The  influence  of  Claren- 
don restored  him  to  liberty  and  favor;  even  the 
King  himself  was  prejudiced  in  his  favor,  but 
in  taking  the  test  oath  framed  by  the  Scottish 
Parliament  in  1681,  his  added  reservation,  "So 
far  as  consistent  with  the  Protestant  faith,"  was 
declared  treasonable,  and  he  was  again  con- 
demned to  death.  The  devotion  of  his  wife  en- 
abled him  to  escape  from  Edinburgh  Castle  in 
the  disguise  of  a  page,  and,  after  remaining  con- 


cealed some  time,  he  fled  to  Holland.  On  the 
accession  of  James  XL,  he  landed  in  the  north  of 
Scotland,  in  May,  1685,  with  an  armed  force, 
to  cooperate  in  the  revolt  of  Monmouth,  but  after 
a  series  of  misfortunes,  was  taken  prisoner, 
hastily  condemned,  and  beheaded,  June  30,  1685. 
His  son  Archibald,  one  of  the  deputation  sent  by 
the  Scottish  Convention  to  present  the  crown  to 
thei  Prince  of  Orange,  was  in  1701  created  Duke 
of  Argyll. 

ABOYLL,  &i-glV,  Geobge  John  Douglas 
Campbell,  eighth  Duke  of  (1823-1000).  He  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  1847.  At  the  age  of  nineteen, 
while  Marquis  of  Lome,  he  wrote  a  pamphlet 
entitled  A  Letter  to  the  Peers  frorA  a  Peer's  Son, 
on  the  struggle  which  ended  in  the  disruption 
of  the  Scottish  Church.  In  1848  he  published 
an  essay  on  presbytery,  which  contains  a  his- 
torical vindication  of  the  Presbyterian  system. 
On  the  formation  of  the  coalition  ministry  by 
Lord  Aberdeen  he  was  invested  with  the  office  of 
Lord  Privy  Seal,  which  he  continued  to  hold  in 
Lord  Palmerston's  administration.  In  1866  he 
relinquished  his  office  and  became  Postmaster- 
General.  In  1859,  on  Palmerston's  return,  he 
again  accepted  office.  He  was  secretary  of  state 
for  India  under  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1868-74,  and 
Lord  Privy  Seal  in  1880-81 ;  he  resigned  office 
in  1881,  disapproving  of  the  Irish  Land  Bill.  In 
1874  he  had  supported  the  abolition  of  patron- 
age in  the  Church  of  Scotland.  In  1854  lie  was 
chosen  Lord  Rector  of  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow; in  1865  presided  at  a  meeting  of  the 
British  Asociation  in  that  city,  and  in  1861 
was  elected  president  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh.  He  was  hereditary  master  of  the 
Queen's  household  in  Scotland,  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Saint  Andrews,  a  trustee  of  the 
British  Museum,  also  hereditanr  sheriff  and 
lord-lieutenant  of  Argyllshire.  Besides  numer- 
ous papers  on  zoology,  geology,  etc.,  he  wrote 
The  Reign  of  Law  (1866);  Primeval  Jian 
(1869)  ;  A.  History  of  the  Antiquities  of  lona 
(1871)  i  The  Unity  of  Vatwre  (1884)  ;  a  volume 
of  poems.  The  Burdens  of  Belief  ( 1894)  ;  and 
Organic  Evolution  (1898).  Though  Argyll  is 
best  known  by  The  Reign  of  Law,  which  has 
become  a  classic  in  the  defense  of  theism,  all  his 
work  shows  very  great  ability.  He  was  also  one 
of  the  most  finished  orators  of  his  time. 

ABGYIiL,  John  DonoLAa  Sutherland 
Campbell,  ninth  Duke  of  ( 1845 — ) .  An  English 
statesman  and  author.  He  was  bom  in  London, 
and  was  educated  at  Eton,  Saint  Andrews  Uni- 
versity, and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He  was 
returned  to  Parliament  as  a  Liberal  from  Argyll- 
shire, which  he  represented  from  1868  to  1878. 
In  1871  he  married  Louise,  fourth  daughter  of 
Queen  Victoria.  From  1878-83,  as  Marquis  of 
Lome,  he  was  Governor-General  of  Canada,  his 
administration  being  markedly  popular  and  suc- 
cessful. In  1895  he  was  returned  to  Parliament 
from  South  Manchester.  He  succeeded  to  the 
dukedom  of  Argyll  in  1900.  He  has  published 
A  Trip  to  the  Tropics  ( 1867 )  ;  Ouido  and  Lita 
(1875)  ;  The  Psalms  Literally  Rendered  in  Verse 
(1877)  ;  Imperial  Federation  (1886)  ;  and  Cana- 
dian Pictures  (1885) ;  and  he  also  prepared  the 
official  Life  of  Queen  Victoria,  which  appeared 
in  1901. 

ABOTLL,  John  Campbell,  second  Duke  of 
(1678-1743).  A  Scotch  general  and  statesman. 
He  was  the  son  of  the  first  duke,  and  took  an 
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important  part  in  the  political  and  military 
afTairs  of  his  time.  As  royal  commissioner  in 
1705,  he  had  a  principal  share  in  bringing  about 
the  union  of  England  and  Scotland.  As  a  soldier 
he  distinguished  himself  under  Marlborough  at 
Ramillies,  Oudenarde,  Lille,  Ghent,  and  Mal- 
plaquet.  Previous  to  the  change  of  ministry'  in 
1710,  Argyll  had  been  a  strong  Whig.  He  now 
ioineid  the  Tories  in  opposing  the  Duke  of  ^larl- 
borough.  As  a  reward  he  was  appointed  by 
the  Tories  generalissimo  of  the  British  army  in 
Spain;  but,  considering  himself  to  have  been 
slighted  by  the  ministry,  he  soon  after  returned, 
and  finding  his  influence  greatly  diminished,  he 
again  became  a  Whig.  His  career  up  to  the  re- 
bellion of  1715  was  tortuous,  and  seriously  de- 
tracts from  his  meritorious  services  during  that 
critical  period.  He  was,  however,  placed  in 
command  of  the  King's  forces  in  Scotland,  and 
was  completely  successful  in  quelling  the  Jaco- 
bite rising.  His  services  were  rewarded  in  1718 
with  an  English  peerage,  and  the  title  of 
Duke  of  Greenwich.  In  1721  he  again  played 
into  the  hands  of  the  Tories,  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  entire  patronage  of  Scotland.  In 
1737  he  rose  into  immense  popularity  in  his  own 
country  by  his  spirited  defense  before  Parlia- 
ment of  the  city  of  Edinburgh  in  regard  to  the 
Porteous  mob.  Pride  and  passion  rather  than 
ambition  were  the  motives  which  chiefly  con- 
trolled him.  He  was  endowed  with  remarkable 
oratorical  gifts,  but  the  shiftiness  of  his  policy 
prevented  him  from  ever  attaining  a  place  com- 
mensurate with  his  seeming  abilities.  He  was 
noted  for  his  kindness  and  courtesy  in  private 
life.  The  benevolence  of  his  disposition  procured 
him  the  title  of  "the  Good  Duke  of  Argyll."  See 
the  flattering  description  of  him  in  Scott's  Heart 
of  Midlothiati.  See  also  his  Life,  by  Robert 
Campbell  (1745). 

ABGYLI.  AITD  THE  ISLES,  James 
RoBEBT  Alexander  Chinnert-Haldane,  Lord 
Bishop  of  (1842 — ).  A  Scottish  prelate.  He 
was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
took  orders  in  1866,  and  was  curate  of  All 
Saints,  Edinburgh,  from  1869  to  1876.  From 
1876  to  1805  he  was  rector  of  Xether  Lochaber, 
and  in  1881-83  was  Dean  of  Argyll  and  the  Isles. 
In  1883  he  became  bishop.  Among  his  publica- 
tions may  be  mentioned  The  Scottish  Communt- 
eant  and  The  Communicant's  Guide. 

AROYZJ/SBIKE  {Argyle,Gael.  AirerOaedh- 
el,  district  of  the  Gaels).  A  county  in  the  west 
midland  division  of  Scotland,  bounded  west  and 
south  by  the  sea  (Map:  Scotland,  C  3).  Its 
greatest  length  is  about  115  miles;  greatest 
breadth,  about  55  miles;  its  extent  of  coast  line 
is  very  great,  amounting  to  2289  miles,  owing  to 
the  indentation  of  the  coast  by  the  numerous 
lochs  running  inland.  Next  to  Inverness,  it  is  the 
largest  county  in  Scotland;  area,  3232  square 
miles,  of  which  616  are  occupied  by  numerous 
islands.  The  county  is  divided  into  the  districts 
of  Cantire,  North  and  South  Arg>ll,  lx)rn,  Appin, 
C'owal.  Morven,  and  Sunart.'-  The  chief  islands 
are  Mull,  Islay,  .Tura,  Tiree,  Coll,  Lismore,  and 
Colon.say,  with  lona  and  StafTa.  The  general 
aspect  is  wild  and  picturesque,  marked  by  rugged 
and  lofty  mountains  and  deep  inland  bays.  Some 
fertile  valleys  exist.  Sheep  and  cattle  rearing 
are  the  chief  industries.  >Iore  sheep  are  reared 
in  Argj-ll  than  in  any  other  Scotch  county,  and 
nearly  1,000,000  acres  are  in  permanent  pasture. 


Argyll  abounds  in  deer  and  other  game.  Loch 
Awe  abounds  in  salmon  and  trout.  There  are 
also  some  mineral  industries.  The  chief  towns 
and  villages  are  Inverary,  the  capital,  Campbel- 
ton.  Oban,  Dunoon,  Appin,  Lochgilphead,  and 
Tnrl>ert.  Population,  in  1801,  81.300;  in  1851, 
89,300;  in  1891,  75,000;  in  1901,  73.700,  the  de- 
crease being  cliiefly  due  to  emigration.  Consult 
Campbell,  Rrcorris  of  Argyll  (Edinburgh,  1885). 
ABOYSO-CASXBO.  A  town  of  European 
Turkey,  in  the  vilayet  of  Janinit,  on  an  affluent  of 
the  Viosa  River,  90  miles  southwest  of  Monastir. 
It  has  several  mosques.  Population,  about  20,000. 
ABOYSOFULOS,  ar'g*-rA-pSr/l6s,  Johanxes 
(1416-73).  A  Greek  humanist,  who  contributed 
largely  to  the  revival  of  Greek  learning  in  the 
West.  He  was  bom  at  Constantinople,  but 
went  to  Italy  at  an  early  age,  and  in  1456  was 
called  by  Cosmo  de  Medici  to  the  chair  of  Greek 
and  the  .Aristotelian  philosophy  at  Florence. 
There  his  pupils  included  Lorenzo  and  Pietro  de' 
Medici,  Politianus,  Reuchlin,  and  Acciaioli.  In 
1471  he  removed  to  Rome,  where  he  died.  His 
chief  works  were  Latin  texts  of  Aristotle,  and  a 
commentary  on  the  Ethics  of  that  philosopher. 
ABIA,  tt'r^-A  or  a'rl-a,  or  AIB  (It.,  from 
Lat.  aer,  Engl,  air,  in  the  meaning  style,  manner; 
for  similar  development  of  meaning,  cf.  modus, 
mode,  miuical  mode).  In  music,  a  rhythmic 
song  or  melody  as  distinguished  from  recitative 

(q.v.).  At  one  time  the  term  was  applied  to  a 
broad,  flowing  melody  or  set  number  in  any 
music — even  instrumental  music,  as  e.g.  Bach's 
Aria  for  the  violin.  At  present  it  almost  ex- 
clusively denotes  a  lyrical  piece  for  one  voice, 
with  instrumental  accompaniment.  It  is  sung 
either  by  itself,  when  it  bears  the  name  of 
concert  aria,  or  in  an  opera,  cantata,  or  oratorio. 
In  its  modern  form,  it  represents  the  grand,  or 
da  capo,  form  invented  by  Alessandro  Scarlatti 

(q.v.),  and  consists  of  three  sections:  (1)  the 
general    theme,    the   lyric   outburst    introduced 

(sometimes  after  an  instrumental  prelude — ritor- 
nello)  and  worked  out  in  broad  style;  (2)  a 
less  agitated  part  richly  harmonized  and  contra- 
pun tally  elaborated;  (3)  a  repetition  of  the 
first  section  with  various  embellishments.  Abi- 
ETTA  ( Italian,  diminutive  of  aria )  is  a  short  aria. 
Arioso  is  a  melody  which  follows  less  strictly  the 
rigid  form  of  the  aria,  and  has  more  of  the 
effect  of  recitative.    Asia  Buffa  is  a  comic  aria. 

A'BIAIXNE  (Gk.  'AptdSrri).  A  daughter  of 
Minos,  King  of  Crete,  by  Pasiphag.  In  the  earli- 
est form  of  the  story  Ariadne,  while  on  her  way 
to  Athens  with  Theseus,  was  killed  by  Artemis. 
The  more  common  version  told  how,  when  The- 
seus (q.r.)  landed  in  Crete  with  the  offerings 
for  the  Minotaur,  .4riadne  loved  the  youthful 
stranger,  and  enabled  him  to  slay  the  monster 
and  escape  from  the  labyrinth.  Theseus  secretly 
carried  her  with  him  from  Crete,  but  abandoned 
her  on  the  island  of  Naxos.  The  earlier  writers 
seem  to  have  attributed  this  desertion  to  the  will 
of  Dionysus,  while  later  the  faithlessness  of 
Theseus  was  made  prominent.  Dionysus  found 
the  deserted  Ariadne,  and  made  her  his  bride, 
placing  her  crown  among  the  stars.  Ariadne,  as 
left  forsaken  by  Theseus,  and  as  found  and  mar- 
ried by  Dionysus,  has  been  a  favorite  subject 
with  artists. 

A'BIALa)TTS.  A  deacon  of  the  Chuivh  of 
Milan,  who  flourished  during  the  Eleventh  Cen- 
tury, and  was  called  the  Fatarene,  an  opprobri- 
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OU8  epithet,  meaning  "the  ragpicker,"  because 
his  followers  assembled  in  the  slum  quarter  of 
Milan,  where  the  ragpickers  lived.  He  led  them 
in  vigorous  protest,  even  insurrections,  against 
the  clerical  marriages  and  incontinence  and  in 
support  of  the  strict  enforcement  of  clerical 
celibacy.  Although  successively  sanctioned  by- 
Popes  Stephen  IX.  (1057-58),  Nicholas  II. 
(1059-61),  Alexander  II.  (1061-73),  he  found 
little  sympathy  among  his  brethren,  and  used 
to  complain  that  he  could  get  only  laymen  to 
assist  him  in  his  agitation.  Having  at  length 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  Papal  bull  of  excommu- 
nication against  the  Archbishop  of  Milan  (1065), 
a  fierce  tumult  ensued  in  the  city,  whose  inhabit- 
ants declared  against  Arialdus  and  his  coadju- 
tors, not  because  they  opposed  clerical  marriages, 
but  because  they  thought  them  bent  on  subjugat- 
ing the  Church  of  Milan  to  Rome.  Arialdus  now 
fled  to  the  country,  but  his  hiding-place  being 
betrayed,  he  was  conveyed  captive  to  a  desert 
isle  in  Lake  Maggiore,  where  he  waa  murdered 
by  the  emissaries  of  the  archbishop,  and  hia 
remains  thrown  into  the  lake,  June  28,  1065.  He 
was  afterwards  canonized  by  Pope  Alexander  U. 

ABIANE,  4'r6-4n'.  One  of  Comeille's  less 
excellent  tragedies,  composed  in  his  period  of 
decline,  in  1672,  and  founded  on  Ariane's  (Ari- 
adne's) adventures  after  her  unhappy  marriage 
with  Theseus. 

AllIAinSK.     See  Abivs. 

ABIANO,  a'r«-»'nft  (anciently,  Lat.  AWa- 
«ium).  An  episcopal  city  of  southern  Italy,  3400 
feet  above  the  sea,  84  miles  northeast  of 
Naples  (Map:  Italy,  K  6).  In  the  limestone 
of  the  surrounding  mountains,  caves  have  been 
hollowed  out,  in  which  many  of  the  poorer  people 
dwell.  The  chief  manufacture  is  earthenware. 
Population,  in  1881,  14,398;  in  1901  (commune), 
17,650. 

A'KIANS.     See  ARins;  Heresy;  Hkbktics. 

ABIAS,  ft'rl-as,  Benedicti'S,  surnamed  Mon- 
TANU8  (1527-98).  A  Roman  Catholic  divine 
noted  for  his  great  linguistic  attainments.  He 
was  born  at  Fregenal  de  la  Sierra,  Spain.  He 
studied  first  at  Seville,  and  afterwards  at  Alcalft 
de  Henares,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by 
the  ardor  he  manifested  in  the  acquisition  of  the 
Oriental  languages,  Arabic,  Syriac,  and  Ohal- 
dee.  He  next  proceeded  on  a  tour  through 
Italy,  France,  Germany,  England,  and  the  Neth- 
erlands, in  the  course  of  which  he  obtained  a 
knowledge  of  various  modem  tongues.  He  joined 
the  knightly  Order  of  Saint  James  as  a  priest, 
and  as  tbeologue  of  Bishop  Martin  Perez  Azala, 
of  Segovia,  attended  the  Council  of  Trent;  but 
on  his  return  home  he  resolved  to  retire  into  se- 
clusion at  Aracena,  and  dedicate  his  whole  time 
to  literature.  In  1568,  however,  Philip  II.  per 
suaded  him  to  repair  to  Antwerp  and  superin- 
tend the  publication  of  the  famous  edition  of 
the  Polvglot  Bible,  executed  in  that  city  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  printer,  Christopher  Plan- 
tin.  After  four  years'  labor,  the  work  was 
issued  under  the  title  Biblia  Sacra,  Eehraice, 
ChaUaxce,  Greece  et  Latine,  Philippi  II.  Regit 
Catholici  Pietate  et  Studio  ad  Saoriaancta 
Eeelesit  Vnum  Chph.  Plantinus  excudehat 
(Antwerp,  1569-73,  8  vols.,  folio).  Only  600 
sets  were  printed,  and  the  greater  part  of  them 
were  lost  at  sea,  on  theiF  way  to  Spain.  It 
was  received  with  universal  applause.  The 
Jesuits,  to  whom  Arias  was^|ineerely  and  strenu- 


ously opposed,  alone  attempted  to  fasten  the 
charge  of  heresy  on  the  author  because  he  had 
included  so  much  rabbinical  matter,  and  he  made 
several  journeys  to  Rome  to  clear  himself  of  the 
accusation.  Philip  II.  rewarded  him  with  a 
pension  of  2000  ducats,  besides  bestowing  on  him 
various  other  emoluments — as  court  chaplain 
and  librarian  at  the  Escurial.  He  died  at  Se- 
ville in  1598.  His  literary  works  are  very  nu- 
merous. They  relate  principally  to  the  Bible  and 
to  Jewish  antiquities;  but  he  also  wrote  numer- 
ous Latin  poems  and  a  history  of  nature.  For 
his  biography  and  portrait  consult:  Memoriat 
de  la  real  Academia  de  la  Historia,  Vol.  VII. 
(Madrid,  1832). 

ABICA,  A-rS'kA.  A  seaport  town  of  northern 
Chile,  situated  in  the  Province  of  Tacna,  about 
40  mibs  by  rail  from  Tacna,  the  capital  of 
the  province  (Map:  South  America,  Peru» 
0  7).  It  has  a  safe  roadstead,  and  is  of  im- 
portance to  Bolivia  owing  to  its  connection  by 
road  with  La  Paz.  It  has  a  considerable  export 
trade,  the  chief  products  being  copper,  silver,  al- 
paca, wool,  and  guano.  The  population,  esti- 
mated at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  regime  at  30,- 
000,  was  at  the  census  of  1903  only  2877.  Arica 
was  founded  over  two  hundred  years  ago  and  has 
suffered  considerably  from  earthquakes,  that  of 
1868  being  most  destructive.  During  the  war 
between  Chile  and  Peru,  the  town  was  bombarded 
by  the  Chilean  forces  and  was  transferred  to 
Chile  in  1883  along  with  the  Province  of  Tacna 
(q.v.). 

ASICHAT,  A'r6-shat'.  A  seaport  on  Madame 
Island,  Nova  Scotia,  the  capital  of  Richmond 
County.  The  town  is  the  see  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  episcopate,  and  with  West  Arichat  num- 
bers about  2500  inhabitants,  mostly  engaged  in 
fishing.  Its  harbor  accommodates  the  largest 
vessels.  The  United  States  is  represented  by  a 
consular  agent. 

ABICI,  &-re'ch«,  Cesabe  (1782-1836).  Ad 
Italian  poet,  bom  at  Bresci.  He  studied  at 
Milan,  and  was  secretary  of  the  departmental 
court  at  Brescia  under  Bonaparte.  He  was 
appointed  professor  of  eloquence  in  the  lyoeum 
at  Brescia  in  1810,  subsequently  professor  of 
history  and  literature,  and  in  1824  professor 
of  the  Latin  language.  His  principal  work  is 
the  didactic  poem  La  coltivazione  degli  olivi 
(1808),  which  won  for  him  an  important  place 
in  Italian  literature.  He  also  wrote  another 
didactic  poem.  La  pastorizia  (1814),  and  some 
shorter  poems,  such  as  II  oampo  aanto  di  Brescia, 
and  made  a  translation  of  the  BuooUcs  and 
Mneid  of  Vergil. 

AB'ID  BE'aiONS.     See  Debebts. 

ABlkOE,  a'r^azh'.  A  department  of  France 
lying  along  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Pyre- 
nees (Map:  France,  H  9).  Area,  1893  square 
miles.  Population  in  1896.  219,641;  in  1901, 
210,527.  "The  chief  industries  are  agriculture, 
iron  mining,  and  the  manufacture  of  woolens, 
linens,  and  pottery.  Capital,  Foix.  (Consult  H.  L. 
Duclos,  Histoire  dee  Ari^geoia,  7  vols.  (Paris, 
1881-87). 

AKiiia'E  (anciently,  Lat.  Aurigera,  gold- 
bearing).  A  tributary  of  the  Garonne  (q.v.) 
which  rises  in  the  Pyrenees,  in  southern  France, 
and  flows  northward  to  join  the  Garonne  above 
Toulouse.  It  is  95  miles  long,  and  of  little  com- 
mercial importance. 
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A'BIEL.  (1)  An  Arabian  antelope.  See 
Oazeixe.     (2)  A  toucan.    See  Todoan. 

ARTEL.  The  name  given  in  the  Revised 
Version  of  the  Bible  to  (1)  the  father  of  two 
Moabitish  youths  slain  by  Benaiah,  one  of 
David's  "mighty  men"  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  20). 
(2)  one  of  a  delegation  sent  by  Ezra  (Ezra 
viii.  16).  (3)  Jerusalem  (Isa.  xxix.  1,  2,  7). 
In  later  Jewish  angelology  it  was  the  name  of 
a  water  spirit. 

ABIEL.  A  guardian  of  the  waters  in 
medieval  black  art,  several  times  introdtioed 
into  English  poetry.  The  character  first  appears 
in  Shakespeare's  Tempest,  where  he  is  described 
as  an  "ayrie  sprite,"  Prospero's  servant.  In 
Milton's  Paradise  Lost   he   assumes   the   more 

frandiose   proportions   of   a   fallen   angel.     In 
ope's  Rape  of  the  Lock  he  is  a  minute  and  in- 
visible guardian  of  Belinda's  head-dress. 

ABIES,  &'rl-ez.    See  Battebiko  Rah. 

ABIES  (Lat.,  the  Ram).  One  of  the  signs  of 
the  zodiac,  including  the  first  30  degrees  of  the 
ecliptic  measured  from  the  vernal  equinox,  or 
that  point  where  the  vernal  passage  of  the  sun 
Across  the  equator  takes  place.  The  vernal  equi- 
nox, or,  as  it  is  also  called,  the  first  point  of 
Aries,  is  constantly  changing  its  position  among 
the  fixed  stars,  in  consequence  of  the  precession 
of  the  equinoxes,  moving  westward  at  the  rate 
of  50''.2  annually.  It  is  from  this  circumstance 
that  the  sign  Aries  no  longer  corresponds  with 
the  constellation  Aries,  or  the  Ram,  which  was 
the  case  about  2000  years  ago,  when  the  ecliptic 
was  divided  into  12  equal  parts  called  signs,  each 
named  after  the  group  of  stars  through  which  it 
passed.  The  present  sign  Aries  is  in  the  con- 
stellation Pisces,  about  30°  west  of  the  original 
sign;  and  although  the  sun  when  passing  the 
vernal  equinox  will  always  be  at  the  first  point 
«f  the  sign  Aries,  yet  nearly  24,000  years  will 
«lApse  before  that  point  will  again  coincide  with 
the  beginning  of  the  constellation  Aries.  See 
Ecliptic;  Pbecession;  Zodiac. 

ABIKABA,  ft-re^cA-rft.  A  tribe  of  Caddoan 
stock  now  confederated  with  the  Mandans  and 
Orosventres  on  the  Fort  Berthold  Reservation,  in 
North  Dakota,  and  numbering  about  400.  They 
are  a  northern  offshoot  from  the  Pawnee  (q.v.), 
of  whose  language  their  own  b  practically  a  dia- 
lect. About  the  year  1780  they  occupied  several 
villages  some  500  miles  lower  down  the  Missouri 
River,  but  were  driven  out  by  the  Sioux,  since 
which  time  they  have  rapidly  declined.  Their 
tribal  name,  often  abbreviated  to  Ree,  seems  to 
be  from  the  same  root  as  Pawnee.  See  Dorsey, 
Traditions  of  the  Arikara  (Washington,  1904). 

AB'Hi  (Low  Lat.  nom.  pi.  arilK,  dry  grapes; 
from  Lat.  aridus,  dry).  An  extra  investment 
of  the  seed,  outside  the  ordinary  testa.  It  may 
be  a  more  or  less  complete  investment,  and  is 
often  fleshy.  For  example,  the  aril  of  the  yew 
{Taxus)  is  a  beautiful,  scarlet,  fleshy  cup,  which 
gives  the  seed  the  appearance  of  a  berry.  See 
Seed. 

AB'niATH.a;'A  (Ok.  'Apiua»aia,  Arima- 
thaia).  The  home  of  Joseph,  tne  Jewish  coun- 
selor who  favored  Jesus  (see  Matt,  xxvii.  57, 
etc.).  Its  situation  is  not  certainly  known,  but 
was  probably  the  same  as  that  of  Ramathaim 
Zophim  (I.  Sam.  i.  1),  the  modem  Beit-Rima, 
about  19  miles  northwest  of  Jerusalem. 


ABINO'BI  KCVIO.    See  Mobi,  AitnTOEL 

ABIOCH,  a'rI-Ok.  King  of  Ellasar,  accord- 
ing to  Gen.  xiv.  He  may  be  identical  with  Kri- 
Aku,  King  of  Larsa,  a  son  of  Kudur  !Mabug,  King 
of  Elam  at  the  time  of  Hammurabi  (c.2200 
B.C.),  although  it  is  not  certain  that  the  moon- 
god  was  called  Aku  in  Elam.  In  Dan.  iL  14 
Nebuchadnezzar's  captain  of  the  guard  is  named 
Arioch,  which  shows  that  in  b.o.  166  the  story  in 
Gen.  xiv.  was  already  known.  Arioch  is  an 
Elamitish  king  in  league  with  Nebuchadnezzar 
in  the  story  of  Judith  (i.  6). 

ABI'ON  (6k.  'ApUjv,  Ari6n).  A  celebrated 
lute-player  of  Methymna,  in  Lesbos,  who  lived 
at  the  time  of  Periander,  tyrant  of  Corinth. 
According  to  Herodotus,  Arion,  while  dwell- 
ing at  the  court  of  Periander,  paid  a  visit 
to  Sicily  and  Lower  Italy.  When  on  his  way 
back  by  sea,  the  sailors  of  the  vessel  on  which 
he  had  taken  passage  plotted  to  slay  him  and 
seize  his  possessions.  Arion  bulged  permission 
to  try  once  more  his  skill  in  music,  and,  having 
been  allowed  to  do  so,  threw  himself  at  the  close 
of  his  strain  into  tiie  sea.  Several  dolphins, 
charmed  by  the  music,  had  assembled  around  the 
vessel,  and  on  the  back  of  one  of  these  he  was 
carried  in  safety  to  Greece.  The  sailors,  on  their 
return,  were  confronted  with  Arion,  and  paid  the 
penalty  of  their  intended  crime.  Another  account 
makes  the  rescue  take  place  while  Arion  was  on 
his  way  from  Corinth  to  Methymna.  In  the  days 
of  Herodotus  and  Pausanias  there  existed  at 
Taenarum,  where  Arion  landed,  a  bronze  monu- 
ment, representing  Arion  riding  on  a  dolphin, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  a  thank-offering  made 
by  Arion  to  Poseidon.  The  lute  and  dolphin 
were  put  among  the  constellations.  Arion  was 
regarded  as  the  inventor  of  the  dithyramb.  He 
may  have  given  it  its  artistic  form,  but  even  so 
much  is  doubtful. 

ABION  (Gk.  'ApeUtv,  Arei6n) .  A  marvelous 
horse,  the  offspring  of  Poseidon  by  either  Deme- 
ter,  Gna,  or  a  harpy,  the  mother  ,having  fu- 
tilely  changed  herself  into  a  mare  to  escape 
the  Sea  Gmi's  addresses.  Driven,  at  different 
times,  by  Copreus,  Oncus,  Hercules,  and  Adras- 
tus,  it  yet  possessed  astounding  evidences  of  its 
divine  origin.  It  had  full  power  of  speech,  and 
its  right  feet  were  those  of  a  man. 

ABI08T0,  ar-y88't«,  Ludovico  (1474-1533). 
One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  Italian  poets,  the 
author  of  the  Orlando  Furioso,  and,  with  Boi< 
ardo-and  Tasso,  one  of  the  trio  who  showed  Italy 
how  the  material  of  the  old  chivalric  romances 
might  be  remodeled  and  endowed  with  classic 
form  and  epic  di^ty.  He  was  bom  September 
8,  1474,  at  Reggio,  where  his  father  was  then 
military  governor.  Like  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio 
before  him,  he  was  destined  by  his  father  for 
the  law,  but  abandoned  it  after  five  years  of 
half-hearted  study.  His  father's  early  death 
transferred  to  Ariosto's  shoulders  the  burden  of 
a  large  family,  with  but  a  scanty  inherit- 
ance; and  in  1503  he  was  ^lad  of  uie  chance 
offered  him  to  enter  the  service  of  Ippolito,  the 
Cardinal  d'Este,  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Fer- 
rara.  By  this  time  he  had  already  acquired  * 
reputation  for  his  verses,  in  both  Latin  and  Ital- 
ian ;  but  his  new  position  was  far  from  favorable 
to  poetic  inspiration.  The  Cardinal,  a  rough, 
coarse-natured  man,  quite  destitute  of  poetic  fed- 
ing,  kept  Ariosto  actively  employed  upon  diplo- 
matic errands  to  Rome  or  upon  distant  embas- 
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sies,  and  on  one  occasion  at  least,  sent  him 
into  active  service  against  the  Venetians.  It 
inks,  however,  during  the  ten  years  that  Ari- 
osto  spent  in  his  service  that  the  Orlando  Furi- 
0*0  was  written,  and  it  was  published  at  Fer- 
rara,  1616,  in  fortj  cantos.  Ostensibly  it 
was  a  continuation  of  Boiardo's  Orlando  Innamo- 
rato;  practically,  it  was  a  glorification  of  the 
House  of  Este,  having  for  its  real  hero  Bug- 
giero,  the  mythical  founder  of  that  House.  Si 
payment  for  this  rather  obvious  flatterv,  the  Car- 
dinal is  said  to  have  rewarded  him  with  a  golden 
chain  and  the  querv,  "Where  he  had  ^t  that 
rubbish  f"  and  the  following  year,  having  incurred 
his  patron's  displeasure  by  a  refusal  to  accom- 
pany him  to  Hungary,  Ariosto  passed  into  the 
service  of  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Ferrara.  The 
Duke,  scarcely  more  munificent  than  the  Car- 
dinal, bestowed  upon  him  the  governorship  of 
the  wild  mountain  district  of  Grarfagnana,  over- 
i^m  with  bandits,  which,  with  all  his  endeavors, 
he  could  not  succeed  in  reducing  to  order.  He 
was  finally  recalled  by  the  Duke  in  1525,  and 
spent  his  remaining  ^ears  in  Ferrara,  nominally 
in  his  patron's  service,  but  in  reality  enjoying 
what  he  prised  most  highly — abundant  leisure 
for  prosecuting  his  studies,  in  the  modest  home 
which  the  Latin  inscription  over  the  door  proud- 
ly states  was  bought  from  his  own  savings.  This 
house  is  still  carefully  preserved  by  the  authori- 
ties of  Ferrara.  He  died  in  that  city  June  0, 
1633,  and  was  buried  there  in  the  Church  of  San 
Benedetto. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Orlando  Furioao  is 
engrafted  upon  Boiardo's  earlier  poem  has  been 
aptly  compared  to  tlie  connection  between  the 
Iliad  and  the  JEneid  of  Vergil.  Boiardo's  poem 
was  based  upon  the  chivalnc  cycle  which  dealt 
with  the  wars  between  Charlemagne  and  the 
Saracens,  confounded  as  they  were  with  those  of 
Charles  Martel,  in  which  Orlando,  or  Roland, 
stood  forward  as  champion  of  Christendom.  Or- 
lando is  Boiardo's  hero,  and  falls  in  love  with 
Angelica,  a  clever  and  beautiful  Oriental  princess 
sent  by  the  Faynim  to  sow  discord  among  the 
Christian  knights.  The  story,  left  unfinished  by 
Boiardo,  is  taken  up  by  Ariosto,  who  makes  An- 
gelica fall  in  love  with  an  obscure  young  squire, 
upon  which  Orlando  becomes  insane.  It  is  diffi- 
cult, however,  to  disentangle  the  central  argu- 
ment of  this  poem  from  the  mass  of  extraneous 
misodee  in  which  it  is  involved.  The  Orlando 
Furioso  has  long  been  ntuibered  amon^  the 
world's  greatest  epics,  but  it  is  utterly  lacking  in 
epic  unity,  and  probably  the  nearest  parallel  to 
it  which  can  be  found  is  that  pointed  out  by 
Kichard  Gamett — Ovid's  Metamorpho$es.  In  so 
far  as  it  has  a  central  theme  at  all,  it  is  not  the 
adventures  of  the  knight  who  has  given  it  his 
name,  but  of  Ruggiero's  conversion  from  pagan- 
ism, his  tmion  with  Bradamante,  and  the  inci- 
dental exaltation  of  the  House  of  Este.  Ariosto 
also  left  comedies,  satires,  sonnets,  and  a  number 
of  Latin  poems.  There  are  also  extensive  frag- 
ments of  another  epic,  Rinaldo  Ardito,  which  are 
attributed  to  him;  but  it  is  a  Question  whether 
they  are  not  rather  the  work  of  his  son  Virginio. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Orlando  Furioso,  in  its 
presoit  dimensions  of  forty-six  cantos,  was  pub- 
lished at  Ferrara,  in  1832.  Recent  editions  are 
those  edited  by  Oioberti  (Milan,  1870)  and  Ca- 
■ella  (Florence,  1877),  and  an  Mition  de  lume, 
with  introduction  by  Carducci  and  illustrations 
by  Dor»   (Milan,  1880).    The  latest  edition  of 


his  lesser  works,  Opere  mimori  in  verso  e  in 
prosa,  is  that  of  Polidori  (2  vols.,  Florence, 
1866).  The  latest  and  most  complete  biography 
is  by  A.  Cappelli,  in  his  collection  of  Ariosto's 
Letters  (Milan,  1887).  Of  translations,  the  fol- 
lowing into  English  may  be  mentioned:  by  Sir 
John  Harrington  (London,  1591);  John  Hoole 
(London,  1783) ;  and  the  much  more  spirited 
version  of  W.  Stewart  Rose  (London,  1823). 

ABIOSTO  OF  THE  NOBTH.  A  title  given 
to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  suggested  by  the  legendary 
subject-matter  and  the  romantic  manner  of  treat- 
ment which  the  English  and  the  Italian  poet  are 
alike  in  employing. 

A'BIOVIS^TTS  (OHO.  heri,  hari,  Qer.  Beer, 
army,  and  furiat,  Ger.  FUrst,  chief).  A  German 
chief.  He  was  the  leader  of  the  Suevi  and 
other  German  tribes,  and  was  requested  by 
the  Sequani,  a  Gallic  people,  to  assist  them  in 
a  contest  against  the  JBdxa.  Having  gained  a 
victory  for  the  Sequani,  Ariovistus  was  so  well 
pleased  with  their  country  (now  Burgundy), 
that  he  determined  to  abide  there  with  his  fol- 
lowers. Many  other  Germans  followed  him  into 
Gaul,  where  be  soon  collected  an  army  of  120,000 
men.  The  Gallic  people  now  turned  for  help 
to  the  Romans,  and  Cffisar  demanded  an  in- 
terview with  Ariovistus,  who  proudly  replied, 
that  "  he  did  not  see  what  Cesar  had  to  do  with 
Gaul."  After  another  message  from  Ceesar  had 
been  treated  in  the  same  scornful  manner,  the 
Roman  forces  under  Ciesar  advanced  and  occu- 
pied Vesontio  (now  Besancon),  the  chief  city 
of  the  Sequani.  A  furious  engagement  took 
place  B.C.  68,  in  which  Roman  discipline  pre- 
vailed over  Uie  German  forces,  which  were  ut- 
terly routed.  Ariovistus,  with  only  a  few  fol- 
lowers, escaped  over  the  Rhine  into  his  own 
country.  His  subsequent  history  is  unknown. 
Consult  Cfesar,  De  BeUo  Oallico. 

ABTPA,  a-re'p&.  A  Malav  people  of  Cagayan 
Province,  Luzon.  They  speak  a  distinct  dialect 
See  Phiuppines. 

ABISTA,  k-rSa'ti,  Mabiano  (1802-S6).  A 
Mexican  general.  He  was  in  command  of  the 
Mexican  Army  of  the  North  in  1846,  and  was 
badly  defeated  by  General  Taylor  at  Palo  Alto 
(May  8)  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma  (May  9).  He 
was  minister  of  war  in  1848,  and  was  elected 
President  of  Mexico  in  1861,  but  resigned  in  1863 
to  avert  an  impending  revolution,  and  was  ban- 
ished soon  afterward.    He  died  in  Europe. 

ABISTA  and  AWK.     See  Gbamibea. 

ABISTJEN'ETTTS  (Gk.  'Apurrali^ot,  Ari»- 
tainetos)  ( t-c.484  a.d.).  A  Greek  epistolary 
writer.  He  is  thought  to  be  the  author  of  two 
books  of  love-stories  in  the  forms  of  letters 
('EiriffreXot  'B^Mrrucaf,  epistolai  erOtikai) ,  imita- 
tions of  Alcephron,  and  taken  almost  entire- 
ly from  Plato,  Lucian,  Philostratus,  and  Plu- 
tarch. They  have  be«i  edited  by  Boissonade 
(1822),  and  the  text  and  a  Latin  version  are 
contained  in  the  Didot  collection  of  the  Episto- 
lographi  Orceoi  (1873).  Aristtenetus  should  not 
be  confused  with  Aristsnetus  of  Nictea. 

AB'ISTJEOTS  (Gk.  •Aptaraiof,  Aristaios). 
An  ancient  divinity  whose  worship  in  the  earli- 
est times  seems  to  have  been  widely  diffused 
throughout  Greece,  but  who  is  known  only  in 
scattered  and  fragmentary  traditions.  Accord- 
ing to  the  common  tradition,  he  was  the  son  of 
Apollo  and  Cyrene,  the  latter  the  granddaughter 
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of  Fenetua,  a  river-god  of  Thessaly.  She  is  said 
to  have  given  birth  to  Aristnus  on  the  coast  of 
libya,  in  Africa,  whence  the  region  is  alleged 
.to  have  derived  its  name  of  Cyrenaica.  Hermes 
placed  the  child  in  the  care  of  the  Horn  and 
Gaia  (earth).  Another  version  placed  his  birth 
in  Thessaly  and  made  him  a  pupil  of  Chiron 
the  centaur.  He  appears  at  Thebes  in  Boeotia  as 
son-in-law  of  Cadmus  and  father  of  Action  (q.v.) . 
Still  another  story  brings  him  from  Arcadia  to 
the  island  of  Ceos,  where  he  was  honored  as  hav- 
ing freed  the  island  from  the  beat  of  the  dog-star 
by  erecting  an  altar  to  Zeus  Icmeus,  the  rain- 
maker, who  rewarded  this  piety  by  sending  the 
Etesian  winds.  Aristasus  also  appears  in  Cor- 
cyra,  Eulxea,  Sicily,  and  even  Urace,  where  he 
is  one  of  a  band  of  Dionysus.  These  stories 
are  obviously  not  fragments  of  a  connected  nar- 
rative, but  rather  a  number  of  local  traditions 
connected  with  a  divinity  known  as  "the  Qood," 
whose  very  transparent  name  prevented  his  at- 
taining the  rank  of  a  great  god,  though  many 


of  his  activities  are  those  attributed  to  Zena  and 
ApoUo.  He  is  connected  with  the  life  and  inter- 
ests of  hunters  and  herdsmen,  taught  bee-ke^ 
ing,  the  care  of  the  olive  tree,  and  the  spinning 
of  wood,  and  introduced  to  C^rene  its  valuable 
plant,  Silphium  (asafoetida). 

AB1STAGK0KAS  (Ok.  'A/Mrra^V)  ( t< 
497  B.C.).  A  tyrant  of  Miletus  and  brother- 
in-law  of  Histiteus.  During  the  stay  of  Hi»- 
tieeus  at  the  Persian  court,  Aristagoras  was 
made  governor  of  Miletus,  and  in  B.C.  501  made 
an  unsuccessful  attack  on  Naxoe,  which  he  had 
promised  to  subdue  for  the  Persians.  Fearful 
of  the  consequences  of  his  failure,  he  induced 
the  Ionian  cities  to  revolt  from  Persia,  and 
after  vainly  applying  to  Sparta  for  aid,  obtained 
troops  and  twenty  ships  from  the  Athenians.  Hie 
allies  captured  and  burned  Sardis  (b.o.  499), 
but  were  finally  driven  to  the  coast  by  the 
Persians,  and  Aristagoras,  in  despair,  fled  to 
Thrace,  where  he  was  slain  by  the  Edonians. 
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